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PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE SEVENTY-FIRST CONGRESS 
SECOND SESSION 


SEN ATE A case has just come to point in this city, which, as far as the facts 
are now developed, calis for the application of the higher law of diplo- 
THURSDAY, March 20, 1930 matic guest responsibility. An attaché of one of the embassies is ac- 
cused of driving his motor car so recklessly and in such disregard of 
- (Legislative day of Monday, January 6, 1930) the rules and the signals that he caused the desperate, perhaps fatal, 
The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of the | injury of a young man with whom he collided. He denies such con- 
recess. duct. Police research has brought forth evidence in his disfavor. Inci- 
Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. | dentally the chief of police has recently cited the fact that during some 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 13 years no less than 37 representatives of foreign embassies and lega- 
The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators tions in Washington have been stopped by police officers and warned of 
answered to their names: the violation of various traffic rules, particularly driving while under the 
Allen Frazier Kendrick Shortridge influence of liquor. 
Ashurst George Keyes Simmons If in this present instance it is established that the accident was due 
Barde, 1 La Follette Smo; to the reckless driving of the attaché he should be punished by removal 
ingham Got McMaster Steiwer from this station. That can be effected only through the action of his 
Black Goldsborough MeNar Stephens chief, with or without the suggestion of the State Department, which 
Sin — — —.— eure lacks direct jurisdiction over the personnel of the legations and em- 
. — 1 8 Thomas, . — bassies. It is, indeed, to be expected that such action will, in case of 
r. a. 
Bron Hurt Harris aa : 8 Ton ee 5 n be taken by the head of the diplomatic delegation 
Broussard Harrison Oddie Trammell y. prompung, 
Capper Hastin Overman Tydings The misconduct of any member of a diplomatic mission, legation, or 
Caraway Hatfiel Patterson Vandenberg embassy reflects discredit upon the mission and upon the country from 
bere para . — past which it is aceredited. Service at a foreign capital, in any capacity, 
oien nen ert 33 bah eg — 5 ee r pe most 8 respect for the customs and statutes of that 
= ng n e ' „ for the avoi ce of any offense whatever, out of regard at least 
Hale 8 Robin. i a for the laws of hospitality. 
Fess Jones Schall Wheeler — 
Fletcher Kean Sheppard 


Mr. SHEPPARD, The junior Senator from Utah [Mr. K No! FFF 
is necessarily detained from the Senate by illness. I will let April 18, 1929, Mr. BLeass submitted the following concurrent reso- 
this announcement stand for the day. lution, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations: 

I also desire to announce the necessary absence of the Senator: Whereas it has come to the knowledge of the American public that 
from Arkansas [Mr. RostNson] and the Senator from Pennsyk the embassies, through foreign ambassadors, ministers, consuls, secre- 
vania [Mr. Rep], who are delegates from the United States itaries, attathés, and clerks, have received and are continuously receiving 
the London Naval Conference. whiskies, wines, beers, and other intoxicating drinks and are serving 

I also wish to announce that the senior Senator from Tennesi | them at their private meals and at quasi public and public dinners and 
see [Mr. McKetrar] and the junior Senator from Tennessee entertainments; and 
[Mr. Brock] are both necessarily detained from the Senate on Whereas the eighteenth amendment to the Constitution of the United 
account of illness. States prohibits such conduct, and the laws of the United States pro- 

Mr. SCHALL. My colleague [Mr. 8 is unavoidably nibe i the"fdssesbion of, the transporting, the selling, or the serving of 
absent. I ask that this announcement may stand for the day. such drinks as are intoxicating, either in private homes or elsewhere; 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-seven Senators have an- and 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. Whereas it has become a scandal in view of the publicity given to the 

DIPLOMATIO IMMUNITY same as to the sale of whisky by parties connected with certain em- 


bassies and the drinking in public of such parties, the reckless driving 
Mr. BLEASH. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to of automobiles while drunk, and other infractions of the law; and 


. 5 FFFCFF Ae OAA pots Whereas such conduct on behalf of foreign representatives is setting 
mitted on April 18, 1929, and the other on April 23, 1929, by a bad example to the younger people of this country and creating among 
myself. * * them a disrespect for the Constitution and laws of our country: There- 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. | ere. Pe it 
The editorial and concurrent resolutions are as follows: Resolved ty the ane (the House of ‘Representative, concurring); 
That each and every foreign nation be requested to send to this country 
[From the Evening Star, Washington, D. C., Wednesday, March 19, 1930] | as their representative only persons who are willing to abide by the 
DIPLOMATIC IMMUNITY Constitution and laws of this country, and who will not serve intoxicat- 
The immunity granted to members of the diplomatic legations and | ing liquors to any American citizen. 
embassies at this and other capitals is a protection against annoyance Sec, 2. That all public officials of the United States be requested not 
and humiliation, and not a cloak to cover offenses committed against | to drink intoxicating liquors, either in public or in private, with foreign 
the laws of the land. Were it not for this practice, which is universal | Tepresentatives. 
among the civilized nations, the diplomatic representatives and their Sec. 3. That the President of the United States and other officials 
aides might be endangered and seriously hampered in the discharge | charged with enforcement of the laws be respectfully requested to for- 
of their duties to their own countries. Unfortunately the immunity | ward a copy of these resolutions to all of the foreign countries who are 
privilege is at times invoked to spare offenders from the consequences of | represented in this country, together with the request that they see that 
their own misconduct, their representatives to this country discontinue such practices and obey 
The very fact that members of the diplomatic service, on duty in | the laws of this country or else withdraw such representatives and send 
other countries than their own, are thus protected from the laws of | those who will obey. 
the land in which they are engaged should cause them to be most Sec. 4, That the Secretary of the Senate is directed, upon the adoption of 
scrupulously careful in their observance, in the spirit and the letter.] these resolutions by the Senate and the House of Representatives, to 
For with immunity goes obligation, greater even than that which | forward to the representative of each foreign government so represented 
rests upon the citizens themselves. a copy of these resolutions, together with the request that they them- 
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selves comply therewith and that they instruct their subordinates to 
comply with the laws of this country or else to leave it. 

Sec. 5. That the President of the United States be respectfully re- 
quested to instruct all representatives of the American Government in 
foreign countries not to serve intoxicating liquors in the American em- 
bassies or consulates. 


Senate Concurrent Resolution 7 


April 23, 1929, Mr. BLxasx submitted the following concurrent resolu- 
tion, which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary: 

Whereas Wilson on International Law, page 170; and volume 3, Phil- 
limore, International Law, page 160 and the following; and others set 
forth: “It is now generally accepted that diplomatic representatives 
are exempt from prosecution and punishment for violation of criminal 
laws. This does not free him from the obligation to respect the law 
enacted to insure the well-being of the state in which he is sojourning, 
but removes him from the legal authority of the state. For failure to 
observe the law a diplomat may be requested to leave a state or, in an 
extreme case, may be expelled"; and 

Whereas Wilson on International Law, page 171, and other authori- 
ties on international law lay down the doctrine that: Diplomatic 
representatives are also exempt from the ordinary police regulations. 
This exemption is not to be construed as a license to disregard the 
regulations prescribed for the safety of the community. The diplomatic 
officer is supposed to be carefully observant of the law of the state in 
which he is sojourning in order that his presence may be acceptable 
and his service may be most effective, because free from friction. A 
diplomatic representative who disregards local police regulations, as by 
driving a vehicle at a speed beyond the limits prescribed to insure pub- 
lic safety, may be restrained, though he may not be punished "; and 

Whereas Wilson on International Law, pages 171 and 172, and 
4 Moore, No. 669, and others hold that, “ In considering the immunities 
of diplomatic officers, it is important to draw a distinction, which, it is 
believed, has not usually been noticed, between measures of punishment 
and measures of prevention. The theory of diplomatic immunity is, not 
that the diplomatic officer is freed from the restraints of the law and 
exempt from the duty of observing them, but only that he can not be 
punished for bis failure to respect them. The punitive power of the 
state can not be directly enforced against him. It will hardly be denied, 
however, that it is his duty to respect the laws of the country in which 
he resides, and that he may, in many conceivable cases be prevented 
from doing unlawful acts, for which, if he were allowed to commit 
them, he could not be punished. This distinction is peculiarly applicable 
to police regulations made for the purpose of assuring the public health 
and safety"; and 

Whereas the eighteenth amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States, which is the supreme law of the land, prohibits the importation 
into and the transportation within the United States and all territory 
subject to the jurisdiction thereof, of intoxicating liquors; and 

Whereas the national prohibition laws have been enacted to carry 
the same into effect for the purpose of assuring the public health, 
morals, and safety of the people of this country; and 

Whereas it is a matter of common knowledge that ambassadors, 
diplomats, consuls, and other representatives, agents, and servants of 
foreign governments are continuously importing and transporting huge 
quantities of intoxicating liquors into and within this country and are 
using the same in violation of the laws thereof in the various embassies, 
legations, consulates, and other places in the United States occupied by 
the representatives of foreign governments; and 

Whereas it is likewise a matter of common knowledge that various 
public officials and departments of this Government are openly aiding, 
abetting, assisting, and protecting the said ambassadors, diplomats, 
consuls, and other representatives, agents, and servants of foreign 
governments in the importation and transportation of intoxicating liquors 
into and within this country, and their use therein, all in violation of the 
laws thereof: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That all public officials of the United States and departments of the 
Government thereof be, and they are hereby, requested and directed not 
to aid, abet, assist, or protect the importation into or the transporta- 
tion or use within the United States and all territory subject to the juris- 
diction thereof, including embassies, legations, and all places occupied 
by the representatives of foreign governments, of intoxicating liquors by 
any person or persons whomsoever—ambassadors, diplomats, consuls, 
representatives, agents, or servants of foreign governments, or otherwise. 

Resolved further, That all public officials of the United States charged 
with the enforcement of the laws thereof do forthwith seek to enjoin 
and restrain the further importation into, and possession and use within 
the United States and all territory subject to the jurisdiction thereof, 
including embassies, legations, consulates, and all places occupied by the 
representatives of foreign governments, of intoxicating liquors by any 
person or persons whomsoever, native or foreign, ambassadors, diplomats, 
consuls, representatives, agents, and servants of foreign governments 
or otherwise. 
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Resolved further, That all public officials of the United States charged 
with the enforcement of the laws thereof do forthwith seek to enjoin 
and restrain the hiring, counseling, or procuring of any person or per- 
sons, as agents, servant, or otherwise, to aid, abet, or assist the impor- 
tation into or the transportation or use within the United States and all 
territory subject to the jurisdiction thereof, including embassies, lega- 
tions, and all places occupied by the representatives of foreign govern- 
ments, of intoxicating liquors, by any person or persons, whomsoever, 
including ambassadors, diplomats, and all representatives of foreign 
governments, 

Resolved further, That for failure to respect and observe any and all 
laws of the United States that each ambassador, diplomat, consul, or 
other representative, agent, or servant of a foreign government violating 
the same first be requested to leave the United States, and upon refusal, 
neglect, or failure to do so, that he shall be expelled, 

Resolved further, That copies of this resolution, upon adoption, be 
forwarded by the Secretary of the Senate to the President of the United 
States, the various chief officials of the departments of this Government, 
and to each and every ambassador, minister, diplomat, consul, and repre- 
sentative of a foreign government in the United States. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Mr. BROOKHART presented a petition of sundry World 
War veterans at the United States Veterans’ Hospital, Lake 
City, Fla., praying for the passage of the so-called Brookhart 
bill, permitting ex-service men to realize cash on their adjusted 
service certificates, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

Mr. NORBECK presented the petition of George F. English 
and 78 other citizens of New Underwood, S. Dak., praying for 
the passage of legislation granting increased pensions to veter- 
or of the war with Spain, which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

He also presented the petition of C. H. Roney, of Oakes, and 
approximately 105 other citizens, all in the State of North 
Dakota, praying that certain changes be made in the adminis- 
tration of the Federal farm loan act, which was referred to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Mr. WALCOTT presented a resolution of the executive com- 
mittee of the American Legion, Department of Connecticut, at 
Hartford, Conn., approving the principle of civil rehabilitation, 
and referring to the bill (S. 3340) to amend an act entitled “An 
act to provide for the promotion of vocational rehabilitation of 
persons disabled in industry or otherwise and their return to 
civil employment,” approved June 2, 1920, as amended, which 
was referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the Connecticut 
League of Women Voters, of New Haven; the executive board 
of the Connecticut League of Women Voters, of Hartford; the 
Ridgefield League of Women Voters, of Ridgefield; and the New 
London League of Women Voters, of New London, all in the 
State of Connecticut, favoring the passage of the so-called Jones- 
Cooper bill, being the bill (S. 255) for the promotion of the 
health and welfare of mothers and infants, and for other pur- 
poses, which were referred to the Committee on Commerce, 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the common councils 
of the cities of Meriden and New Britain, Conn., favoring the 
passage of legislation dedicating October 11 of each year as 
General Pulaski’s memorial day, for the observance and com- 
memoration of the death of Brig. Gen. Casimir Pulaski, Revolu- 
tionary War hero, which were referred to the Committee on the 
Library. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by Laurel Council, No. 
55, Sons and Daughters of Liberty, at Torrington, Conn., favor- 
ing the prompt passage of legislation placing all the countries 
of North and South America under immigration quota restric- 
tion, while preserving the provisions of the present law which 
excludes as permanent immigrants persons not eligible to citi- 
zenship, which was referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

He also presented the petition of members of General Israel 
Putnam Unit, No. 788, of the Steuben Society of America, at 
Greenwich, Conn., praying for the passage of the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 125) authorizing and directing the Postmaster Gen- 
eral to design and issue a special postage stamp commemorating 
the two hundredth anniversary of the birth of Baron Frederick 
William von Steuben, Inspector General of the Army of the 
United States under Washington, which was referred to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a resolution of the Ridgefield (Conn.) 
League of Women Voters, favoring support for the present Lon- 
don Naval Conference in a definite reduction of arms, and also 
for an agreement for conference of the nations before an impend- 
ing war, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, 
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He also presented a resolution adopted by the board of direc- 
tors of the Young Women’s Christian Association, of Bridgeport, 
Conn., favoring the prompt ratification of the proposed World 
Court protocol, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the executive com- 
mittee of the Connecticut Chamber of Commerce (Inc.), Hart- 
ford, Conn., indorsing the principles set forth in the report of the 
Interdepartmental Pay Board dated July 19, 1929, in so far as 
they relate to the betterment of living conditions and the reten- 
tion in all branches of military service of the proper type of 
officers, which was referred to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 

He also presented the petition of General Israel Putnam Unit, 
No. 788, of the Steuben Society of America, at Greenwich, Conn., 
praying for the passage of the bill (S. 2858) to provide for the 
erection at Weiser Park, near Womelsdorf, Berks County, Pa., 
of a memorial to commemorate the services of Col. Conrad 
Weiser (1696-1760), Indian interpreter, colonial patriot, and 
friend of George Washington, which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented the petition of General Israel Putnam Unit, 
No. 788, of the Steuben Society of America, at Greenwich, Conn., 
praying for the passage of the so-called Norris resolution, being 
the resolution (S. J. Res. 3) proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States fixing the commencement of 
the terms of President and Vice President and Members of Con- 
gress and fixing the time of the assembling of Congress, which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a letter in the nature of a petition from 
the National Association of Letter Carriers, of Danbury, Conn., 
praying for the passage of the so-called Dale-Lehlbach retire- 
ment bill and the La Follette-Kendall shorter Saturday work- 
day bill, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a resolution adopted at the annual meeting 
and banquet of the State Guard Association at Waterbury, 
Conn., favoring the passage of legislation granting increased 
pensions to yeterans of the war with Spain and their depend- 
ents, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Common Coun- 
cil of the City of New Britain, Conn., favoring the passage of 
legislation granting increased pensions to veterans of the war 
with Spain, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Bristol, 
Conn., praying for the passage of legislation granting increased 
pensions to veterans of the war with Spain, which were ordered 
to lie on the table. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by Mattatuck Chapter, 
Sons of the American Revolution, of Waterbury, Conn., favor- 
ing the passage of legislation to exempt from taxation the 
national headquarters building of the National Society of the 
Sons of the American Revolution, located at No. 1227 Sixteenth 
Street NW., Washington, D. C., which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

He also presented papers in the nature of petitions from 
Michael J. Comcowich Post, No. 597, of Ansonia; of Lacroix 
Murdock Post, No. 585, of Meriden; of Stiles D. Woodruff Post, 
No. 1684, of West Haven; and of A. E. F. Post, No. 320, of 
New Haven, all of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, in the State 
of Connecticut, praying for the passage of the so-called Swick 
bill (H. R. 9146) providing relief for disabled World War 
veterans not receiving compensation under existing law, which 
were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a paper in the nature of a petition from 
Stamford Chapter, Daughters of the American Revolution, of 
Stamford, Conn., praying for the passage of the so-called Hughes 
bill, being the bill (H. R. 3397) to amend section 200 of the 
World War veterans’ act of 1924, as amended, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. FESS, from the Committee to Audit and Control the Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate, to which was referred the con- 
current resolution (S. Con. Res. 26) authorizing the holding of 
hearings by the joint committee to investigate the pay and allow- 
ances of personnel of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast 
Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey, and Public Health Service, 
reported it without amendment. 

Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 7701) to authorize 
fraternal and benevolent corporations heretofore created by spe- 
cial act of Congress to divide and separate the insurance activi- 
ties from the fraternal activities by an act of its supreme legis- 
lative body, subject to the approval of the superintendent of 
insurance of the District of Columbia, reported it without 
amendment. 
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Mr. DALE, from the Committee on Commerce, to which were 
referred the following bills, reported them severally with amend- 
ments and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 8607) granting the consent of Congress to the State 
of New York to construct, maintain, and operate a free State 
highway bridge across the Allegheny River at Red House, N. Y. 
(Rept. No. 277) ; 

A bill (S. 3741) to extend the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the South Fork of 
the Cumberland River at or near Burnside, Pulaski County, 
Ky. (Rept. No. 278) ; 

A bill (S. 3742) to extend the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the Cumberland River 
at or near Burnside, Pulaski County, Ky. (Rept. No. 279); 

A bill (S. 8743) to extend the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the Cumberland River 
at or near Canton, Ky. (Rept. No. 280); and 

A bill (S. 3744) to extend the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the Tennessee River 
at or near Eggners Ferry, Ky. (Rept. No. 281). 

Mr. DALE also, from the Committee on Commerce, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them severally with- 
out amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 3618) granting the consent of Congress to rebuild, 
reconstruct, maintain, and operate the existing railroad bridge 
across the Cumberland River, near the town of Burnside, in the 
State of Kentucky (Rept. No. 282) ; 

A bill (S. 8714) to extend the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the Wabash River at 
Mount Carmel, IN. (Rept. No. 283); and 

A bill (S. 3746) to extend the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the Ohio River at or 
near Maysville, Ky. (Rept. No. 284). 

Mr. McMASTER, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 3359) to authorize a per capita 
payment to the Pine Ridge Sioux Indians of South Dakota, re- 
ported it with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 285) 
thereon. 

H. U. CRUMIT 

Mr. FESS, from the Committee to Audit and Control the Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate, to which was referred Senate 
Resolution No. 228, submitted by Mr. Gorr on the 8th instant, 
reported it favorably without amendment, and it was considered 
by unanimous consent and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of the Senate be, and he hereby 
is, authorized and directed to appoint H. U. Crumit a messenger, who 
shall be paid at the rate of $2,040 per annum from the contingent fund 
of the Senate until otherwise provided by law. 


HANNAH F. PARKER 


Mr, FESS, from the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to which was referred Sen- 
ate Resolution 236, submitted by Mr. Har» on the 14th instant, 
reported it favorably without amendment, and it was considered 
by unanimous consent and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate hereby is authorized 
and directed to pay from the contingent fund of the Senate to Han- 
nah F. Parker, widow of Ferd W. Parker, late the keeper of sta- 
tionery of the Senate, a sum equal to six months’ compensation at 
the rate he was receiving by law at the time of his death, said sum 
to be considered inclusive of funeral expenses and all other allowances, 


HEARINGS BEFORE THE LIBRARY COMMITTED 


Mr. FESS, from the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to which was referred Sen- 
ate Resolution 238, submitted by him on the 18th instant, re- 
reported it favorably without amendment, and it was considered 
by unanimous consent and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Library, or any subcommittee 
thereof, hereby is authorized during the Seventy-first Congress to send 
for persons, books, and papers, to administer oaths, and to employ a 
stenographer, at a cost not exceeding 25 cents per 100 words, to report 
such hearings as may be had in connection with any subject which may 
be before said committee, the expenses thereof to be paid from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate; and that the committee, or any subcommit- 
tee thereof, may sit during the sessions or recesses of the Senate. 


MIRIAM R. DINGLEY 


Mr. FESS, from the Committee to Audit and Control the Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate, to which was referred Senate 
Resolution 240, submitted by Mr. Smoor on the 19th instant, 
reported it favorably without amendment, and it was considered 
by unanimous consent and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate hereby is authorized and 
directed to pay from the contingent fund of the Senate te Miriam R. 


~ 


Dingley, widow of Edward Nelson Dingley, late the expert for the 
majority of the Committee on Finance, a sum equal to six months’ 
compensation at the rate he was receiving by law at the time of his 
death, said sum to be considered inclusive of funeral expenses and all 
other allowances. 


7 WILLIAM B. WILSON AND WILLIAM 8, VARE 


Mr. FESS, from the Committee to Audit and Control the Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate, to which was referred Senate 
Resolution 239, reported on the 18th instant by Mr. SHORTRIDGE 
from the Committee on Privileges and Elections, reported it 
favorably without amendment, and it was considered by unani- 
mous consent and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate hereby is authorized and 
directed to pay out of the appropriation for expenses of inquiries and 
investigations, contingent fund of the Senate, fiscal year 1929, to 
William B. Wilson and William S. Vare, $25,000 each in full settle- 
ment of all claims and demands of any and every kind whatsoever on 
account of their contest for a seat in the United States Senate resulting 
from the election held in the State of Pennsylvania in 1926, including 
fees and expenses of counsel and salaries of clerks and all other 
employees. 

MARY J. JEFFRESS 


Mr. FHSS, from the Committee to Audit and Control the Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate, to which was referred Senate 
Resolution 241, submitted by Mr. Warson on the 18th instant, 
reported it favorably without amendment, and it was considered 
by unanimous consent and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate hereby is authorized and 
directed to pay from the contingent fund of the Senate to Mary J. 
Jeffress, daughter of Ollie Jeffress, late a laborer under the supervision 
of the Sergeant at Arms, a sum equal to six months’ compensation at 
the rate he was receiving by law at the time of his death, said sum to 
be considered inclusive of funeral expenses and all other allowances. 


MONUMENT TO ORVILLE AND WILBUR WRIGHT 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, from the Committee on the Li- 
brary I report back favorably without amendment the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 143) creating a commission to prepare 
plans for a monument in the city of Washington commemorating 
the achievements of Orville and Wilbur Wright in the develop- 
ment of aviation, and I ask unanimous consent for its imme- 
diate consideration, 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Ohio what the joint resolution proposes? 

Mr. FESS. It proposes the appointment of a commission, 
composed of the Architect of the Capitol, the chairmen and 
ranking members of the Committee on the Library of the Sen- 
ate and the House, together with the members of the Planning 
Commission, to study plans for the memorial. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Has anything been done with reference to 
the plans previously submitted? 

Mr. FESS. No. The Kitty Hawk matter is closed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the imme- 
diate consideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole, and it was read, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That there is hereby created a commission to be known 
as the “ Wright Memorial Commission,” to be composed of nine members 
as follows: The chairman and the ranking minority member of the 
Senate Committee on the Library, the chairman and the ranking 
minority member of the House Committee on the Library, the Archi- 
tect of the Capitol, the Director of Public Buildings and Public Parks 
of the National Capital, and the Assistant Secretaries in Charge of 
Aeronautics in the War Department, the Navy Department, and the 
Department of Commerce. The commission shall make an investigation 
and study with a view to the erection of a suitable monument in the 
city of Washington to commemorate the achievements of Orville and 
Wilbur Wright in the development of aviation. The commission shall 
Teport to Congress as soon as practicable, but in no event later than 
March 3, 1931, the result of its investigation and study, and shall make 
such recommendation as to the design and site for the monument as 
it may feel advisable: Provided, That the site and design for the 
monument shall have the approval of the National Commission of Fine 
Arts. 

Sec, 2. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated the sum of 
$10,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary to carry out the pur- 
pose of this resolution, including the payment of premiums to the suc- 
cessful competitors, if a competition is held, and travel expenses for 
the members of the commission and its employees. Appropriations 
made under authority of this section shall be disbursed by the dis- 
bursing officer of the Department of the Interior upon vouchers ap- 
proyed by the chairman of the commission. The commission shall desig- 


nate its disbursing officer and expenditures shall be allowed and paid 
upon vouchers approved by the chairman of the commission. 
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The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

REPORT OF POSTAL NOMINATIONS 

Mr. PHIPPS, as in open executive session, from the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads, reported sundry post- 
ae nominations, which were placed on the Executive Cal- 
endar. 

BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 3970) authorizing the Smithsonian Institution to 
extend the Natural History Building and authorizing an appro- 
priation therefor, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Publie Buildings and Grounds, 

By Mr. MCMASTER: 

A bill (S. 3971) to authorize an appropriation for construc- 
tion of quarters at Fort Meade, S. Dak. ; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 3972) for the relief of certain Indians whose finan- 
cial resources are insufficient for their adequate support; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. GOFF: 

A bill (S. 3973) granting an increase of pension to Maggie M. 
Phillips (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SWANSON: 

A bill (S. 3974) granting a pension to Retta J. Smith; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky: 

A bill (S. 3975) for the relief of Capt. George R. Armstrong, 
a States Army, retired; to the Committee on Military 

rs. 

A bill (S. 3976) granting a pension to Mary Johnson; 

A bill (S. 3977) granting a pension to Elizabeth Ware; and 

A bill (S. 3978) granting an increase of pension to William G. 
Patton; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HAYDEN: 

A bill (S. 3979) granting a pension to Jursha A. Allen; and 

A bill (S. 3980) granting a pension to Lorenzo D. Walters ; 
to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. SCHALL: 

A bill (S. 3981) authorizing the construction, repair, and 
preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Commerce, 

By Mr. BLACK: : 

A bill (S. 3982) to adjust the pay of certain persons with 
prior service in the National Guard or Organized Militia who 
entered the service between August 5, 1917, and July 8, 1918, 
inclusive, other than through the draft; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

AMENDMENTS TO THE TARIFF BILL 


Mr. COPELAND submitted amendments intended to be pro- 
posed by him to House bill 2667, the tariff revision bill, which 
were ordered to lie on the table and to be printed, as follows: 


On page 253, line 20, after “cent,” insert “and more than 15 
per cent.” 

On page 253, line 25, after “centigrade,” insert “and more than 
65° centigrade.” 

On page 253, line 25, strike out all after “xylene” down to and 
including oil“ on page 254, line 1. 

On page 254, line 3, strike out all after “ water-gas tar“ down to 
and including “ pitches ” in line 8 and insert “all tar acids and tar-acid 
oils containing 50 per cent or more of tar acids by volume and not 
provided for in paragraph 27 or 28.“ 

On page 254, line 11, strike out “or 28” and insert“ 28, or 99." 

On page 35, after line 2, insert : 

“Pan. 99. Dead or creosote oil; anthracene and anthracene oil, con- 
taining 15 per cent or less of anthracene; naphthalene and naphthalene 
oil, which after the removal of all the water present has a solidifying 
point of 65° C. or below; all distillates (not provided for in paragraphs 
27, 28, or 1651) of coal tar, blast-furnace tar, oil-gas tar, or water-gas 
tar; all mixtures (including solutions) of any of the foregoing; all mix- 
tures (including solutions) of any of the foregoing with any tar or tars 
or mixtures thereof or pitches therefrom; and all mixtures (including 
solutions) of any of the foregoing with petroleum or its distillates or 
residues; all the foregoing, 20 per cent ad valorem and 3 cents per 
galion.” 

On page 11, line 6, after“ paragraph,” insert “99 or.“ 

On page 11, line 8, after “ paragraph,” insert “99 or.” 

On page 11, line 18, after “ 28," insert “ 99.” 

On page 12, line 7, after “ paragraph,” insert “99 or.” 

On page 13, line 20, after “ 27," insert “ 99.” 
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On page 14, line 1, after “ 27,” insert “99.” 

On page 17, line 8, after “28,” insert “ 99,” 

On page 17, line 10, after “28,” insert“ 99.” 

On page 127, after line 7, insert a new paragraph, as follows: 

“Par. 71014. Swiss cheese, Roquefort and Gruyere, 10 cents per 
pound.” 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed the fol- 
lowing joint resolutions of the Senate: 

S. J. Res. 69. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to receive for instruction at the United States Military 
Academy at West Point Edmundo Valdez Murillo, a citizen of 
Ecuador ; 

S. J. Res. 72. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to receive for instruction at the United States Military 
Academy at West Point two citizens of Honduras, namely, 
Vicente Mejia and Antonio Inestroza ; 

S. J. Res. 100. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to receive for instruction at the United States Military 
Academy at West Point Godofredo Arrieta A., jr., a citizen of 
Salvador; and 

S. J. Res. 107. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to receive for instruction at the United States Military 
Academy at West Point Sefior Guillermo Gomez, a citizen of 
Colombia. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
following bills, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

II. R. 2029. An act to authorize the coinage of silver 50-cent 
pieces in commemoration of the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
the Gadsden Purchase; 

H. R. 6846. An act to authorize the coinage of 50-cent pieces 
in commemoration of the three hundredth anniversary of the 
founding of the Massachusetts Bay Colony; and 

H. R. 9894. An act to discontinue the coinage of the $2.50 
gold piece. 

MR, SHOUSE ON THE POLITICAL SITUATION 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Rroonb a speech delivered to Democrats in 
Florida by Mr. Jouett Shouse, a former Congressman, chair- 
man of the Democratic National Executive Committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The address is as follows: 


[From the Miami (Fla.) Daily News, Wednesday, March 5, 1930] 


The other day the Chicago Tribune, the leading Republican newspaper 
of the Middle West and perhaps the most influential in the country, 
printed a front-page cartoon in which it presented the Democratic 
donkey in a desert, apparently in the last stages of debilitation, with 
the label, The Drouth of 1928"; and below it the same animal with 
its tail up, fat, and full of ginger, browsing in a lush field of Republican 
administration mistakes captioned “ The Bumper Crop of 1929-30.” 

I do not think I can add much to that picture of the present era of 
Democratic confidence and the brightness of its political prospects. 
Perhaps the most outstanding index of the year's development is the 
recent election of WILLIAM J. GRANFIELD, a Democrat, in the second 
district of Massachusetts, which not only embraces within its limits 
Northampton, ex-President Coolidge’s home town, but which has been 
ever since its formation a banner Republican stronghold, so much so 
that for 30 years sent FREDERICK H. GILLETT, now Senator, to Congress. 
A normal Republican majority of more than 10,000 was transformed 
into a Democratic majority of 6,500. The election was to choose a 
successor to the late Representative W. Kirk Kaynor, who came in 
with President Hoover a year ago. 

The issue of the campaign, as voiced by the two Massachusetts Sena- 
tors, GILLETT, the Republican, and Davin I. WALSH, the Democrat, was 
support or repudiation of the Hoover administration. Some Republican 
leaders sought to excuse the condemnatory verdict by claiming that it 
merely was a wet and dry fight—a rather violent assumption in view 
of the circumstance that both candidates pledged themselyes to do what 
they could in Congress to effect the repeal of the Volstead Act. 

In the circumstance that the first definite test in Massachusetts of 
the national issue of the Hoover administration, in such a Republican 
stronghold, resulted in definite repudiation of the President, it seems 
reasonable to prophesy that in November next a Democrat will be 
elected to succeed Senator GILLETT, and that there will be a gain in 
the Democratic delegation in the House of Representatives. The textile 
industry in Massachusetts has not been relieved from the depression 
which Mr. Hoover practically promised to remedy in his Boston speech 
during the campaign, Like the rest of the country, Massachusetts is 
disgusted with the demonstrated inability of the administration to func- 
tion constructively, despite the fact that the Republican Party has huge 
majorities in both House and Senate. The conditions that brought de- 
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feat to the Republicans in Mr. Coolidge’s home district apply to the 
whole State. Wherefore, I do not think I am overoptimistic in counting 
Massachusetts as definitely a Democratic asset. 

An extension of the same logic suggests that the same psychological 
reaction may be looked for throughout the country. 

It is no answer to the charge of feebleness and inefficiency that 
a large Republican insurgency has developed in the Senate. Nearly 
every member of that group supported Mr. Hoover in 1928. Senators 
BORAH and BROOKHART had a large part in holding the Northwest for 
the Republicans, They told the farmers that it was safe to trust Mr. 
Hoover to find the solution of their problems, That these men are now 
ranged against the President is because they charge him with a failure 
to carry out the promises they were induced to make on his behalf. 
The greatest element in leadership is the capacity to maintain disci- 
pline. The progressives in the Senate have not revolted out of a mere 
spirit of mischief. The Republican majority in the Senate is split in 
three divergent sections because the President could not, or would not, 
lead his party. 

The tariff adventures are symptomatic of the fundamental weakness 
of the administration. Each of the three factions—the standpat Old 
Guard, the progressives, and the young Turk rescue squad—has vainly 
besought of the President an expression of his tariff views, which they 
all say they represent, although they have fought and are fighting on 
different sides of the tariff bill. 

The newspapers, chronicling the President's breakfast to some of the 
leaders in the House and the Senate shortly after his recent return from 
Florida, present him as being choleric at the delay in the Senate over 
the tariff. It may not be without significance that the guests at this 
council of war were limited to the standpatters. Though these despair- 
ingly concede that the Democrats and Insurgent Republicans constitute 
a majority in the Senate, neither Democrats nor progressives were called 
in to counsel with the President on a method of expediting the pending 
legislation. 

It is a strange thing that the President should be in a hectoring 
mood over the tariff fight. He inaugurated it by opening the tariff 
question in his first message to the new Congress, which he called in 
special session, incidentally, against the wishes and advice of the same 
shepherds who now find that they can not hold their flocks. He per- 
mitted, if he did not connive at, the production of the Hawley bill, 
with its unparalleled schedules of extortionate tariff rates, by the 
House of Representatives, over which he has absolute control any 
time he is willing to assert himself. He made not the slightest objec- 
tion, so far as known, publicly or privately, to the superstructure 
built by the Senate Finance Committee which finally came out as the 
Smoot-Hawley bill. It was the effort to impose this enormity on the 
American people, with its consequence of a billion dollar increase in 
the cost of living, mainly to further increase the profits of enterprises 
already at the peak of prosperity, that was responsible for the whole 
mess, 

It is being contended by some of the President's spokesmen that this 
was done against the President's will. That is a strange contention, 
for the President's own secretary, Walter Newton, retained his seat in 
the lower House of Congress during the whole period of framing this 
measure, and the administration leaders—Speaker LoNcworrn, Chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Committee HAwLEY, Chairman of the 
Rules Committee SNELL, and Floor Leader Titson—reported to the 
White House regularly while the bill was being cooked up under 
the direction of JOSEPH R. GRUNDY, then the chief of the lobbyists and 
now United States Senator by grace of appointment by the governor 
he and the Mellon machine put in office, and the Connecticut Manufac- 
turers’ Association, which later on had Senator Bingham smuggle 
one of their people into the secret meetings of the Finance Committee 
to make sure that the administration Senators carried out orders, 

There never was a time during the 11 months that have been 
squandered because of the effort to jam through an indefensible tariff 
that President Hoover would not haye been able to check the raid. But 
never yet has he made a public utterance of disapproval of the GRUNDY 
rates nor, so far as anybody has been able to ascertain, has he ex- 
pressed his dissatisfaction privately. His only tariff statement while 
the bill was being churned in the legislative mill was an anguished 
wail because the coalition Senators were taking away from him his 
power under the flexible tariff to change rates at his will. 

That flexible provision has resulted during the seven years it has 
been in operation, in reducing the tariff commission from a high-class 
body of economic experts into a presidential rubber stamp. You are all 
familiar with the scandal of a Republican President’s demand of a 
Democratic member of a resignation in blank as the price of his re- 
appointment—a demand, by the way, that was refused; and Mr. Lewis 
was not reappointed. The Caraway lobby investigation reveated in- 
stances where the representatives of highly protected industries de- 
manded the dismissal of able employees of the commission because these 
men would not take their view of tariff changes. 

The power was placed in the President's hands actually as a matter 
of war emergency. It was presented with the violent fluctuations in the 
value of European currency after the war—the collapse of the franc, 
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the mark, and the lira—that it was impossible for Congress to make 
permanent rates that would justly reflect the difference in cost of 
production here and abroad. So Congress reluctantly delegated a part 
of its authority by authorizing the President to make changes to the 
extent of 50 per cent in any tariff duty on the recommendation of the 
Tariff Commission. It was stipulated then by those who asked the 
President be given this extraconstitutional authority that it should be 
his only while the emergency existed ; but, true to history, an executive 
will not relinquish willingly authority once granted him. 

So President Hoover is asking that he be permitted to retain this 
authority and even have it extended. 

Quite apart from the principle involved in restoring to Congress a 
purely legislative function, the flexible tariff proposition has demon- 
strated that this power should not remain in the Executive. It is not 
only a means of repaying campaign obligations, but it is a political 
Weapon too potent to be placed in the hands of any individual, for, in 
the last anslysis, it gives the President power of life and death over 
business and industry. 

The State of Florida is intensely interested in the outcome of the 
tariff fight. The products which induce that interest are wholly agri- 
cultural. How, then, has Florida fared at the hands of the Democratic- 
Progressive coalition in the Senate? The bill, as rewritten by them, will 
be of vastly greater benefit to your people if enacted into law than 
would have been the original Hawley bill that came from the House, or 
the amended Hawley-Smoot bill that came from the Finance Committee 
of the Senate, 

First. The so-called coalition has removed the seasonal restrictions 
and has made the protection afforded to your products applicable to all 
times of the year rather than denying that protection as did the orig- 
inal administration bill during the season when you needed it most, 

Second. Important schedules relating to your agricultural output have 
been increased. 5 

Third. The industrial schedules have been brought down to a degree 
of reasonable percentages, and you will thereby be saved an immense 
amount of money in the necessary outlay for the things that you have 
to buy, 

During the last campaign, spokesmen for the Republican Party tried 
to make you believe that only through the election of a Republican ad- 
ministration could you receive the degree of protection that you consider 
necessary to the maintenance and the upbuilding of your agricultural 
interests. Never was there a more mistaken plea.. The very sequence 
of events has proved that you have fared better since the control over 
legislative policies was taken out of the hands of the Republican Party, 
and vested under the leadership of Democrats in the so-called coalition, 

Both parties were committed to farm relief. Both parties were com- 
mitted to such adjustments of the tariff as would afford the greatest 
possible measure of agricultural prosperity. 

The Democratic Party in its Houston platform was explicit and definite 
in taking a position in favor of the protective principle, which has 
come to be a recognized feature of the industrial life of this country. 

But the Democratic Party believes in a reasonable parity between agri- 
culture and industry. The Republican Party at times has claimed so to 
believe, but the Republican Party in the pending bill used the distress of 
agricultural interests to attempt to thrust upon the American people a 
veritable tariff monstrosity which would largely have destroyed to those 
dependent upon agriculture any benefits they might have received 
through increased prices as a result of tariff raises, by forcing them 
to pay to industries already at the peak of prosperity, unheard of and 
unjustified prices for every class of merchandise and of building material. 

Some of the apologists for the administration have attempted to blame 
the Senate for the unfortunate predicament in which Mr. Hoover finds 
himself. The fact is that Mr. Hoover, and Mr. Hoover alone, is respon- 
sible for his present embarrassments. 

Did anybody expect Senators to disregard the sentiment of the coun- 
try and to violate their own consciences by meekly accepting the tariff 
of extortion, the criminal character of which has been thoroughly ex- 
posed by revelations before the lobby investigation, which made plain 
the processes by which favored industries were able to write their own 
rates? $ 

It would be a sad day for the Republic when the United States Senate 
became merely a vehicle for registering the will of the President, Yet 
because it is not, its critics are arraigning it. 

Election to the Presidency does not necessarily make a successful 
candidate the source of all wisdom or confer on him infallibility, It 
was recognition of this that caused the founders of our Government to 
separate the functions of administration into three independent 
branches. If the Senate was always wrong and the President always 
right, Fall would not have been convicted, Sinclair would never have 
gone to jail, Harry Daugherty might have continued as Attorney Gen- 
eral, Charles Beecher Warren, the sugar lobbyist, would have been in 
charge of enforcement of the antitrust laws, Newberry would have 
remained a Senator, the postal pay increases would not have been 
effected, and there would haye been no soldier bonus. 

The assailers of those who have prevented the enactment of the 
Smoot-Hawley tariff raid had no word of criticism for the Senate when 
it balked the effort of Woodrow Wilson to bring us Into membership in 
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the League of Nations, or when it checkmated the attempts of his suc- 
cessors to have the United States join the World Court. Nor was in- 
surgency regarded as a crime by them when certain Democrats aban- 
doned their party’s policies and thus enabled his enemies to wreck the 
projects of a Democratic President. 

To-day marks the end of the first year of Mr. Hoover's administra- 
tion. Some of his friends and spokesmen still claim that it has been 
a year full of constructive work. Frankly, do the facts bear out such 
an assertion? Congress bas been in session almost continuously, and 
yet, with the exception of the farm relief act, the outcome of which 
still is uncertain, and participation by the United States in the con- 
ference for limitation of armaments, the result of which is still in doubt, 
what measures of constructive importance have been settled? 

It is true that innumerable commissions have been appointed, some 
of them with congressional consent, others merely through Executive 
authority. In a good many instances it is not unfair to suggest that 
the appointment of these commissions has been devised with a view of 
shifting responsibility from the shoulders of the Executive, where such 
responsibility properly belongs. According to Mr. Hoover's spokesman, 
he has inaugurated many things of vast benefit. According to their 
claims he is approaching the problems of the Presidency with the mind 
of a great engineer who requires all the facts before he is ready to bring 
any pending problem to a suggested conclusion. 

I do not assume to predict what may be the ultimate result of Mr. 
Hoover's four years in the White House, but I assert that unless more 
tangible progress characterizes the remainder of his term than has been 
evidenced during the first part of it, his friends and apologists and de- 
fenders are certain to be sadly disappointed in the outcome. And if the 
measure of his leadership may be fairly gaged by his attitude toward 
the tariff bill which has been pending for well nigh a year bis administra- 
tion, regardless of its overwhelming majority in Congress, will get 
nowhere through the process of legislation. 

The American people do not demand a czar as president. The Ameri- 
can people do not expect that the President of the United States shall 
dictate to Congress, but the American people expect of the man chosen 
as their Chief Executive, when his party is in control of both branches 
of the legislative arm of the Government, a degree of constructive leader- 
ship that will get results. And, with due deference to Mr. Hoover's 
great ability as an engineer, it is respectfully submitted that the helpful 
leadership, the constructive direction, the welding together of men from 
lifferent sections and with different views so that their minds may meet 
on a common ground, has been so sadly lacking as to prove either an 
utter inability of leadership or an utter unwillingness to courageously 
assume the responsibility that should attach to the Presidency. 

Every President in our history who has made a marked success of his 
administration has been able to lead Congress and to lead the people of 
the country. Those Presidents who have failed have failed principally 
because of the lack of these attributes. 

The melancholy spectacle of disorganization and recrimination and 
the loss of confidence in Mr. Hoover’s government is due as much to the 
scandal of the tariff and to the lack of leadership of the President as to 
the circumstance that the prosperity promised by all the Republican 
speakers in the last campaign, both high and low, turned out to be the 
worst stock crash in the country's history. 

I do not pretend to predict how much of a change in Congress will 
result at the elections next November. I do predict that there will be a 
marked Democratic gain. Every congressional by-election that has been 
held for the last nine months has indicated a definite trend to the 
Democratic Party. The South is safely back in the Democratic fold. 
There is no question that Florida will return a solid Democratic delega- 
tion any more than there was question as to the election of a Demo- 
cratie governor in Virginia last November by an unprecedented ma- 
jority. But that does not mean that the Democratic Party of Florida 
should not effect a competent militant organization. 

I congratulate the Democrats of Dade County on the constructive 
steps they have taken along this line, and the cooperation they are 
giving us at national headquarters, 

I trust that other important counties of the State nray follow this 
excellent example, and that your State committee, regardless of the fact 
that Florida has in the past been a one-party State, will recognize the 
advantage of a live Democratic organization. 

We at national headquarters for the first time in the history of our 
party are attempting to carry on intensive activity during off years. 
There are three nrajor divisions of our work—organization, education, 
and publicity. f 

We do not for an instant claim, we do not even remotely suggest, 
that the present political trend is due to our activities, but we feel 
sure that what we have been permitted to do bas had the effect of put- 
ting new courage and new life into Democrats everywhere, and we 
know that the Democratic minority in the Congress of the United States 
to-day is the most militant and the most virile minority that we have 
enjoyed in years. 

There is one thing with which we at national headquarters are not in 
the least concerned. That is the question of candidacies, With it we 
refuse to have anything to do. Further, we are not concerned with 
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how men and women voted in 1928. We are tremendously concerned 
with how they will vote in 1930 and 1932. 

The Democratic Party is engaged to-day, as it has been almost un- 
failingly through the 130 years of its remarkable history, with a great 
fight on behalf of the struggling, inarticulate masses of humanity; a 
fight for liberalism; a fight against privilege; a fight for the restora- 
tion of the Jeffersonian principles of government. In that struggle we 
invite the cooperation of forward-looking men and women everywhere, 
regardless of past party affillations; regardless of disturbing differences 
and dissensions. If under such a banner we can enlist the people who 
believe in fundamental Jeffersonian principles, our party again will be 
restored to power, and those principles again will become as they were 
almost uninterruptedly for 60 years, the principles of the State. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read twice by their titles 
and referred to the Committee on Banking and Currency : 

H. R. 2029. An act to authorize the coinage of silver 50-cent 
pieces in commemoration of the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
the Gadsden Purchase; 

H. R. 6846. An act to authorize the coinage of 50-cent pieces 
in commemoration of the three hundredth anniversary of the 
founding of the Massachusetts Bay Colony; and 

H. R, 9894. An act to discontinue the coinage of the two-and- 
one-half-dollar gold piece. 

REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) 
to provide revenue, to regulate commerce with foreign coun- 
tries, to encourage the industries of the United States, to protect 
American labor, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending question is the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Washington [Mr. JONES], 
which will be read for the information of the Senate. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


On page 118, after line 3, insert the following paragraph : 

“ Pan. —. Timber hewn, sided, or squared, otherwise than by sawing, 
and round timber used for spars or in building wharves; sawed lumber 
and timber not specially provided for; all the foregoing, if of fir, spruce, 
pine, hemlock, or larch; railroad ties, and telephone, telegraph, trolley, 
and electric-light poles of any wood; all the foregoing, $1.50 per thou- 
sand feet, board measure, and in estimating board measure for the pur- 
poses of this paragraph no deduction shall be made on account of 
planing, tonguing, and grooving.” 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
speeches on the pending amendment be limited to not more than 
20 minutes and that no Senator be permitted to speak more 
than once. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I have no 
objection, but I do want to impress upon the Senator the fact 
that if this consent is granted we should have further unani- 
mous consent granted for having individual amendments con- 
sidered in the order in which the schedules appear in the bill. 
It is going to be impossible to have intelligent discussion and 
presentation of the facts pro and con on these amendments 
unless Senators are informed what portion or part of the bill 
is likely to be taken up at or during a given hour. 

Mr. SMOOT. Later I am going to renew my request that we 
take up individual amendments schedule by schedule. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Utah that speeches on the pending amend- 
ment be limited to not more than 20 minutes and that no Sena- 
tor be allowed to speak more than once? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, suggestions have been made on 
the floor from time to time and charges have been made in the 
press that trades and combinations have been made in the 
Senate. I haye no sympathy with such suggestions and charges. 
I give credit to every Senator for the same sincerity of purpose 
and honesty of motive that I claim for myself. I have sought, 
in every matter brought before the Senate, to act as I thought 
was best and wise. The mere fact that a Senator does not 
agree with me or does not vote as I vote is no warrant for me 
to conclude that he has entered into some combination or trade 
or something of the sort. 

I remember a few days ago my good friend from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Warsa] submitted a proposal to the Senate with 
reference to a tariff on a certain class of shoes. The proposed 
tariff on hides had been voted down. I voted for it. Compara- 
tively few Senators voted for the proposal of the Senator from 
Massachusetts. I voted for that proposal. No one was war- 
ranted in concluding because I voted for that proposition that 
the Senator from Massachusetts and I had entered into a 
combination or had made a trade or anything of that sort. The 
Senator from Massachusetts presented 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washington 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr, JONES. I shall yield in just a moment. 

The Senator from Massachusetts presented the matter in 
which he was interested; his presentation appealed to me; it 
seemed to me to justify action along the line that he suggested; 
and I therefore voted in that way. 

As I have stated, no one has any right to intimate or suggest 
that there has been any combination or trade with reference 
to votes of that kind; and that has been the character gen- 
erally of the votes, in my judgment, that have been cast in the 
Senate on the tariff bill. Now I yield to the Senator from 
Massachusetts, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, if it were 
possible to conceive of the Senator from Washington trading 
or swapping votes, I fear I would lose all confidence in repre- 
sentative government; he is about the last man in this body 
whom I would suspect of anything of that kind; yet I can not 
help but Say that things have been happening here in recent 
weeks that have somewhat shaken my confidence in the judg- 
ment of the Senate always being reflected upon conscientious 
conviction. If logrolling, which is trading votes, is not here, 
then some other invisible influence has brought about a shifting 
of votes and reyersals of judgment that is unparalleled in the 
history of legislation. 

There have been some very suspicious circumstances connected 
with the shifting of votes on many of these items. Indeed, it 
is admitted privately that votes haye been and will be exchanged 
on all important items. 

However, I do want to say this: The Senator from Washing- 
ton did vote as he has stated on my amendment, which sought 
to give protection to one of the industries of this country that 
is very much depressed; but I was very much shocked to find 
other Senators, such as the Senator from California [Mr. SHORT- 
RIDGE] and the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Warson] and others, 
who voted for every other protective duty suggested, declining 
and refusing to vote for a protective duty on women’s shoes 
and leather. 

The Senator from Washington, conspicuous for his fair- 
mindedness and his breadth of judgment, was consistent, at 
least, in supporting the protective duty in the case of women’s 
shoes and of leather. I commend him for his fairness. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I appreciate the kind words of 
the Senator from Massachusetts, but I do not claim for myself 
any more sincere motives or actions than I concede to my col- 
leagues on this floor. 

Now, Mr. President, I think I will proceed without inter- 
ruption, because the time is limited. When we began the con- 
sideration of the pending bill I wanted to limit its scope within 
the lines of the President’s message. That probably could not 
very well be done because of the action that another body had 
taken with reference to the measure. Furthermore, that did 
not seem to be in accord with the wish of a majority of the 
Senate. So the whole tariff proposition has been opened up, 
and we haye had to proceed along that line. I felt at the time 
that one or two of the industries in my State came clearly 
within the limits of the President’s recommendations. I thought 
that I was pretty well acquainted with the conditions there, and, 
applying those conditions to the suggestions in the President’s 
message, it seemed to me that we would be justified in asking 
for tariff protection in behalf of those industries. 

The situation with reference to the lumber industry in my 
State is a very bad one. I do not know of a better statement 
that I could make as to that situation than has been made by 
the Governor of the State of Washington. We have a very ex- 
cellent governor, a very able man, one who knows the lumber 
business not only by reason of his knowledge of the conditions in 
the State but because of his experience with that industry 
itself. I am going to read merely a brief statement from a 
letter from him, which, I think, really expresses the situation 
with reference to the lumber industry. This letter is dated 
Thursday, February 6, and, in part, reads as follows: 

Because I have been engaged in the lumber business for 40 years 
some of my political enemies claim my interest is selfish. 

Of course, that is a very natural thing to do. 

My life’s work is tied up in our mills at Everett, which have been 
closed for more than four months, the key turned in the door, and the 
men idle. The last seven years without a penny of profit have finished 
my family and me— 

I take it he means in a financial way— 
but there are other concerns which are still hanging on, hoping that 
the Republican Party will redeem its platform pledge and save the 
greatest industry on the Pacific coast by putting an adequate tariff 
on lumber, protecting it against unjust and unfair foreign competition. 
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Mr. President, I do not know that I can add anything to that 
clear and concise statement made by a high official of the State 
of Washington, who is thoroughly acquainted, as I have said, 
with the conditions in that State, and who, by experience as 
well as by personal knowledge of conditions in the lumber indus- 
try, is qualified to tell us what those conditions are. 

It is true, Mr. President, that there are some large lumber 
holdings which are probably getting along fairly well. That is 
true of every class of industry. We hear much about agricul- 
tural depression and the bad conditions prevailing in the agri- 
cultural industry—and I concede those conditions are bad—and 
yet there are men engaged in agriculture who are prospering, 
who seem to be getting along splendidly. However, their pros- 
perity does not indicate that agriculture generally is prosperous, 
and their prosperity ought not to prevent us from legislating for 
the entire industry. 

The tariff is not for the large monopolies. Let me suggest 

in this connection that if we have regard in tariff legislation, 
or in any other legislation for that matter, only for the strong 
and the powerful and the prosperous, the result will ultimately 
be absolute monopoly. We are all against monopoly; we want 
to encourage diversity of interests, diversity of activity in the 
same line of industry. I would rather have engaged in the 
lumber business in my State a hundred mills or operators than 
to have the business centered in one or two; but that, Mr. 
President, will be the inevitable result unless we do something 
to help out the average lumber operator. 
While some of the mills and lumber operators are prosperous 
and are getting along fairly well in my State, there are hundreds 
of others that are in bankruptcy or are threatened with bank- 
ruptey. I have been over the State; I have been through the 
lumber sections; I know that there are hundreds of small oper- 
ators; I know that there are hundreds of small mills and small 
mill owners, and they are the ones that I want to help; they are 
the ones that I think need help; and, if a tariff is of any benefit 
at all, they are the ones the tariff will benefit, so far as the 
operators are concerned. 

But, Mr. President, there is another class in whom I am 
really more interested than in the operators, but it is a class 
that depends upon the operators and their prosperity. I refer 
to the laboring people of this country. An operator may cease 
to operate his mill for quite a while, and yet he lives very well. 
The cessation of operations of his mill does not mean that he 
will have nothing to eat; it does not mean that he will have 
nothing to wear; it does not mean that he will have no means of 
getting the things that really bring comfort and enjoyment to 
life; but the laboring man when he is thrown out of employment 
loses his wages, and when he loses his wages he and his family 
must go without the comforts of life and, in many instances, 
without even the necessities of life. It is the laboring man and 
the women and children dependent upon him in the lumber mills 
of the country in whom I am especially interested. 

What is the condition in my State now? What is the condi- 
tion generally in the lumber industry, as I hear it from other 
sections of the country? It is that many of the laboring people 
are out of employment; they are out of work. As I have said, 
many of the mills have actually closed down, and that throws 
all the employees of that mill out of work all the time, unless 
they can get work, of course, somewhere else, and that is all 
the more difficult. There are many mills also in my State which 
are running on short time. Instead of running 6 days in the 
week, they are running 5 days a week or 4 days a week or 3 
days a week. That means that labor is without employment 
during the time when the mills are idle, and labor is without its 
wages. As I said when I addressed the Senate previously on 
this subject matter, the operators have not reduced the daily 
wage; they have kept that up. Of course, where they have 
closed their mills down it is all gone, and where they have closed 
down one day a week the laboring man loses one day’s wage, 
and where they have closed down four days a week he loses 
four days’ wages. 

So, gentlemen of the Senate, those are the people in whom I 
am especially interested. They are the ones who will get the 
real substantial benefit if a tariff on lumber will help anybody, 
as we believe it will. 

Mr. President, as we all know, our principal competition in 
the lumber industry comes from the friendly country to the 
north of us. I want to reiterate what I called to the attention 
of the Senate previously, that when we let their products come 
into this country free of duty we are admitting Chinese or 
oriental labor free. The labor that we say can not come into 
this country at all we are allowing to come in indirectly by hav- 
ing their products brought in. In regard to that I will say that 
the Tariff Commission estimates 30, 40, and 50 per cent of 
oriental labor in that country. I received yesterday a letter 
from a Mr. B. Hughes, whom I do not know. He writes from 
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Port Albuni, British Columbia, and he evidently knows what he 
is talking about. He is not a capitalist; he is a shingle weaver, 
an ordinary, average laboring man. This is what he says: 


Sin: Would like to express a shingle weaver's opinion on tariff on 
lumber and shingles. Now, Mr. Jonrs, about 75 per cent of lumber and 
shingles manufactured in British Columbia are in one way or another 
handled by oriental labor. 


Mr. President, that is a plain, square statement by a man on 
the ground, a laboring man; and it seems to me it ought to 
appeal to the Senate. 

The difference in the cost of production of lumber in the other 
country and in this country has been clearly shown by the Tariff 
Commission. The Tariff Commission have been quoted on this 
floor time and again. Their judgment as to facts has been 
appealed to in support of this tariff and that tariff. All I ask 
is that their report be given due weight in the consideration of 
this matter. They have investigated the situation carefully. 
What do they find? 

You may say what you please, but this can not be gainsaid. 
It is an unbiased report of the conditions as the Tariff Commis- 
sion found them after an investigation. They find that the dif- 
ference in the cost of production of lumber in Canada and in 
this country on the labor basis is 48 cents a thousand, and then 
they find that the difference in the cost of logs produced in 
Canada and in this country is $2.13 per thousand, and then 
they find that the difference in transportation costs is $2 a 
thousand. In other words, they find that the difference in the 
cost of production of lumber in Canada and in this country is 
in favor of Canada to the extent of $4.61 per thousand. 

I have not time to amplify on that. It does not seem to me 
that it is necessary to amplify upon it when the difference in 
cost of production is shown to be so much, and then when we 
ask a tariff of a comparatively small part of that. 

The opponents of this amendment talk about reforestation. 
They urge that the proposal of a tariff is against reforestation. 
I can not discuss that subject to any considerable extent, but 
I want to call attention again to language from the governor 
of our State. A short time ago he wrote a letter to a gentle- 
man with reference to this particular matter. He talks from 
the standpoint of practical experience, and this is what he says: 


Owing to the fact that the National Government refuses to protect 
this timber against unfair foreign competition— 


Listen— 


we are now cutting and slashing it to the tune of 200,000 acres per 
year, leaving a large portion of the whole on the ground, food for fire, 
because the loss is too great if we attempt to market the lower grades. 
In his anxiety to cash in before taxes and stumpage prices swallow his 
entire holdings, the timber owner continues his orgy of destructiveness, 
bringing nothing in the way of profit back to the State from this— 
Washington's greatest natural resource—all for the lack of a just tariff 
protection against unfair foreign competition. There is no reforesta- 
tion policy known that could reproduce the timber we are wasting to- 
day for the price we are getting for it. Timber produced artificially: 
would cost somebody so much by the time it became merchantable that 
one could more economically use chrome steel or any other building 
material known to the ingenuity of man. 


Mr. President, I can not enlarge on that. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Senator has one minute re- 
maining. 

Mr. JONES. I thank the Chair. Just one word: 

I talked yesterday with a gentleman whom many of the 
Senators on this floor know. He says that either weekly or 
monthly vessels are coming into New York City with Russian 
lumber, taking the place of American lumber. One of his imme- 
diate family is engaged in the shipping business, and he gets 
this information authoritatively. He says, “I can get my lum- 
ber cheaper, but that means idleness for American mills and 
lack of employment for American labor.” He is a great home 
builder. He builds hundreds of houses a year. He says, “I 
would rather pay a little bit more to encourage our people and 
employ our labor than to get the lumber a little bit cheaper 
from these other countries.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator from 
Washington has expired. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I send forward a proposed 
amendment to the amendment of the Senator from Washington. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed to add, at the end of the 
amendment, a proviso reading as follows: 


Provided, That there shall be exempted from such duty boards, planks, 
and deals of fir, spruce, pine, hemlock, or larch in the rough or not fur- 
ther manufactured than planed or dressed on one side when imported 
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from a country contiguous to the continent United States, which coun- 
try admits free of duty similar lumber imported from the United States. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr, President, will the Sen- 
ator state the effect of the proviso? Is it to put these lumbers 
on the free list if Canada repeals her protective duties on simi- 
lar lumber? 

Mr. COPELAND. Exactly. 

Mr. President, I have listened with great interest to what the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] has said. During these 
months of the tariff debate I have had more letters and tele- 
grams relating to lumber than to any other subject. If I were 
to be infiuenced by them, I should have to be in bitter opposition 
to what the Senator from Washington proposes; but I asked for 
certain information from the experts as to the exact situation 
with regard to the production of lumber and its importation into 
the United States. It appears to justify a reasonable tariff. 

The appeal has been made in this debate to-day and on other 
occasions by the Senators from the Northwest. As a matter of 
fact, Mr. President, of the billion and a half feet of lumber com- 
ing in from Canada, only one-third of it, about 500,000,000 feet, 
comes from British Columbia. Two-thirds of the manufactured 
lumber coming into the United States comes from the parts of 
Canada contiguous to the northeastern part of our country. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, the Senator means that 
two-thirds of the lumber coming in from Canada comes from the 
parts of Canada contiguous to the northeastern part of the 
United States? 

Mr. COPELAND. That is correct. Did I not say that? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I thought the Senator said “two-thirds 
of all the lumber coming into the United States.” 

Mr. COPELAND. No, no. Of the lumber coming from Can- 
ada, two-thirds comes into the northeastern part of the United 
States. 

Here is a very interesting statement made to me by the ex- 
perts: 

Of the 1,500,000,000 feet of lumber coming in from Canada, 
1,330,000,000 feet is planed or dressed on one side or further 
manufactured. In other words, almost all the lumber coming 
in from Canada is manufactured or partly manufactured. The 
significance of that fact lies in this, as the Senator from Wash- 
ington pointed out: This work, this labor, this employnrent of 
labor, is in Canada, not here. 

Now, further—and this was emphasized very strongly by the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones]—in the Canadian indus- 
try we find that foreigners, orientals, and other low-salaried 
persons are largely doing that work. We are depriving the 
American workman of the opportunity of manufacturing a bil- 
lion and a quarter feet of lumber. 

I should not be satisfied, however, to have the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Washington adopted without the 
modification which I haye proposed, because Canada now im- 
poses, I understand, a 25 per cent duty on dressed lumber. If 
that duty were removed, the freight rates are such that dressed 
lumber from the Southern States of our Union might be sent 
into a Canadian field. I am speaking now about that part of 
the field contiguous to the northeast. If this duty imposed by 
the Canadian Government were removed, there would be no 
excuse for this tariff; and I am sure the Senator from Wash- 
ington agrees with me. 

I ask the Senator from Washington whether he would be 
willing to accept this modification of the proposal he makes, so 
that, in the event of Canada removing the tax upon dressed 
lumber, we in our turn might enter that field? If he is willing 
to do that, so far as I am concerned, I feel that I might support 
the proposal the Senator makes. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I will frankly say that the sug- 
gestion of the Senator appeals quite strongly to me. I think 
I appreciate what it means. I would rather have my amendment 
without any addition to it, but so would I rather have what I 
consider a better amendment than that. I have made some con- 
siderable concessions in it. 

I do not think this is a very large concession to make; and 
I think I will say to the Senator that I will accept his amend- 
ment and make it a part of mine. 

Mr. COPELAND. And modify the amendment accordingly? 

4 155 JONES. And modify my amendment by adding that 
o it. z 

Mr. COPELAND. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. JONES. I think we are justified in doing that for the 
reasons the Senator has pointed out. 

Mr. DALE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 
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Mr. DALE. I certainly hope the Senator from Washington 
will accept the amendment of the Senator from New York, be- 
cause there are some of us from New England who could not 
possibly vote for his amendment unless this were in it. We 
are very anxious about it because of some of the mills along 
the border in my State, especially. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator modify his 
amendment? 

Mr. JONES. I modify the amendment. It does not affect 
the principle of it. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, in response to what the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. Date] has said, I think this gives 
us the sort of protection which he has in mind; and my own 
feeling is that the proposed amendment, as modified, will give 
increased employment in many States, including my own. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. COPELAND. I do. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. What effect would this have on the lum- 
15 products of the Southern States, where we have the yellow 
pine? 

Mr. COPELAND. That is, if the amendment which I pro- 
pose, and which has been accepted, is adopted? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. It would mean that if at any time the 
tariff were removed by Canada there would be a new market 
for southern timber, because the part of Canada contiguous to 
Northeastern United States would be a field where southern pine 
might be sold. I think it would be advantageous. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. What would become of the Russian com- 
petition for the lumber of the Southeast and the Southwest? 

Mr. COPELAND. Of course, my amendment relates only to 
the territory contiguous to us. The tariff against Russia would 
continue, 

Mr. TRAMMELL, I should like to know if this would remove 
the tariff as far as Russian importations are concerned. 

Mr. COPELAND. No. If the clerk will read the amend- 
ment, the Senator will see just what it states. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. May I have the amendment reported, with 
the proposed modification? 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The amendment will be read as 
modified. 

Mr. COPELAND. Before the clerk reads, let me say, for the 
benefit of the Senator from Florida, that the proviso is that 
there shall be exempted from such duty boards, planks, deals, 
and so forth, in the rough or not further manufactured than 
planed, when imported from a country contiguous to conti- 
nental United States, which country admits free of duty similar 
lumber imported from the United States. So that it would not 
involve the question of Russia. 

Mr. TRAMMELL, Mr. President, with that information, I 
see no particular objection to it, from my standpoint, 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted at the close of my remarks a memorandum cover- 
ing the point at issue in this case prepared by the tariff experts. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the memorandum was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


MEMORANDUM AGAINST THE TARIFF ON ROUGH LUMBER AND SUPPORTING 
A TARIFF ON DRESSED LUMBER 


This memorandum supports the argument in favor of (1) countervail- 
ing duty on lumber received from Canada, the effect of which would be 
to put a countervailing duty of 25 per cent on lumber planed, dressed, or 
manufactured further than on one side, and would leave free of duty 
rough lumber to come into this country (this being reciprocal of the 
present Canadian verbage); and supports further (2) a proviso to be 
inserted at the end of any amendment imposing a straight duty on all 
lumber, which proviso would exempt from either a board measure or ad 
valorem duty lumber in the rough or not further manufactured or 
dressed or planed on one side. 

In the first instance it should be consequently borne in mind that 
while the burden of seeking the imposition of some sort of a tariff on 
lumber has persistently and continuously been borne by certain western 
Senators, the interests of the States of Oregon and Washington are 
affected only in a small measure as compared with the interests of the 
State of New York and the intervening States on the American sea- 
board, where our large consuming centers are located. Statistics which 
may be verified at the Tariff Commission show that of the 1,500,000,000 
feet of lumber which entered this country from Canada in 1929 only 


500,000,000 feet came from British Columbia. Mr. Franklin Smith, of _ 


the United States Tariff Commission, lumber expert in the Senate cloak- 
room, can verify these approximate figures. Approximately 61 per cent 
of the spruce, which is Canada’s chief specie wood, exported into the 
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United States comes from Quebec, New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia, and 
85 per cent of all pine, which is Canada’s second chief lumber export to 
the United States, comes from two Provinces of Ontario and Quebec on 
the Atlantic side of the continent, so that it should be constantly borne 
in mind that the eastern market of the United States, rather than the 
western market, is the one that is vitally concerned in the legislation 
about to be enacted. ‘The percentage of United States imports from 
Canada of species, based upon the total value of imports during the year 
1928, is as follows: 


Spruce 
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It will be readily seen, therefore, that the pine and spruce industry is 
the one vitally affected by the proposed legislation. 

Any tariff on rough lumber excludes a raw and not a manufactured 
or partially manufactured product, and is therefore contrary to the 
theory of tariff imposition. The primary purpose of tariff is to protect 
the American industry. Tariff on rough lumber also violates the theory 
of conservation of natural resources, tends to exhaust them. American 
industry, so far as the lumber business is concerned, needs protection 
against the exploitation of its market by the dumping of cheap manufac- 
tured material, produced at a low cost through the medium of cheap 
foreign labor, A tariff on rough lumber is a direct blow at American 
labor, for the reason that it excludes from this country one of our chief 
basic workable products, for every foot of rough material excluded 
from this country deprives some American mill worker of the oppor- 
tunity to perform the necessary labor in dressing or further manufactur- 
ing that product. 

As the situation now exists, thousands of men are employed in 
Canadian planing mills, Orientals on the west coast and cheap Indian 
labor on the eastern coast, who are performing the labor necessary to 
manufacture wooden products and pour them into a devastated Ameri- 
can market. The Canadian industry has an organized selling organiza- 
tion, which now reaches to the ultimate retail lumber dealer direct, and 
for the want of a tariff on dressed lumber, the finished and manufac- 
tured lumber produced by such labor pours direct into our retail market, 
thus taking the place of lumber which otherwise would be sawn and 
milled by one of our own mills in Alabama, Georgia, Virginia, Missis- 
sippi, South Carolina, Washington, Idaho, Montana, or some other of 
the 36 lumber-producing States. 

On the other hand, Canada specifically bars our manufactured prod- 
uct, by the maintenance of a 25 per cent ad valorem duty on lumber 
dressed on more than one side, and as a consequence the American lum- 
berman has no Canadian market. In other words, Canada keeps her 
market exclusively to herself, and exploits the American market, both 
to the detriment of the American lumberman. 

Canada is a very friendly neighbor of the United States. To this time 
it has not imposed a duty on rough lumber imported into Canada from 
the United States. The passage of a tariff on rough lumber coming 
from the United States into Canada, would be something further than 
Canada now imposes against the United States, and the real protection 
that the American market now needs is against the product which is 
planed, dressed, or manufactured on more than one side. The imposi- 
tion of a tariff on rough lumber is unwarranted, and might be consid- 
ered as a direct affront to a friendly neighbor, who does not make such 
an imposition against the United States. 


THE EMPLOYMENT SITUATION 


On every hand the cry of the people is heard because of dire cir- 
cumstances resulting from unemployment. The President of the United 
States has called together the Nation's leaders, and has endeavored to 
not only steam up the various Executive departments and branches of 
the Federal Government, but has called upon the governors of the va- 
rious States of the United States to do everything in their power to 
relieve the terrible unemployment situation which now prevails, and 
which affects every line of industry, and almost every American home. 
Do you realize that if a tariff were placed on dressed lumber and no 
tariff on rough lumber, American labor would be benefited by the work 
which would result from planing, dressing, or further manufacturing raw 
material, which would come into this country in greater quantity, be- 
cause free of duty, including raw materlals which would take the place 
of material now coming into this country dressed, and would give to the 
American millman work which is now being performed on rough lum- 
ber in Canada while at the same time exploiting. the American market. 
It is estimated that approximately 1,330,000,000 feet out of the total 
of 1,500,000,000 feet of lumber which enters the United States is planed 
or dressed on one side or further manufactured. By analyzing this 
situation it will be found that the dressing of approximately 1,330,000,- 
000 feet would give labor to American workmen approximately 532,000 
working days. One billion three hundred and thirty million feet of 
lumber is equal to 66,500 carloads of lumber, each carload containing 
approximately 20,000 feet, which is the average loading capacity. It 
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takes eight men one day to #ress one carload of lumber on an average. 
This figure refers only to planing and dressing, and does not include fur- 
ther manufacturing which would take three or four times as many men, 
depending upon the extent to which the material was further manu- 
factured. : 

A tarif on rough lumber deprives our country of work which Ameri- 
can workmen need, Ninety-five per cent of all lumber coming out of 
Canada is dressed and a tariff on dressed lumber only would give us 
ample protection. 

A tariff of $1.50 or even $2 on rough lumber does not serve the pur- 
pose of barring out anything. The average freight on Canadian lumber 
to destinations in the United States is $10 per thousand. Does anyone 
believe that on lumber where the Canadian manufacturer pays a rail 
freight from 

Per thousand 


that a tariff of $1.50 or $2 will afford any protection? 

Will anyone believe that a tariff of $1.50 on rough lumber will afford 
adequate protection or any protection to the American manufacturer 
whether in the West or South? 

Does anyone believe that a tariff of $1.50 on rough lumber will afford 
any protection to the American planing mill when the cost of dressing 
lumber approaches $2 per thousand? 

Does the Canadian tariff of 25 per cent ad valorem on dressed lumber 
only protect Canadian workmen? It does. 

Does the Canadian tariff of 25 per cent ad valorem on dressed lumber 
keep our yellow pine and other American lumber out of Canada and keep 
the Canadian market exclusively for Canada? It does. 

Is there a volume of rough and dressed one side only American lumber 
coming over the border to Canada? There is not. It is impossible 
because of the duty. Extra freight and weight on rough material and 
the 25 per cent ad valorem tariff on dressed lumber effectively bars all 
American lumber out of Canada, In addition rough lumber can not be 
shipped to the trade or the consumer but must be further first prepared 
and this can not be done without bringing it under the 25 per cent 
dressed lumber tariff. 

If a tariff on rough lumber as suggested affords no real protection, 
does not now exist in the Canadian law, may be extremely irritating to 
our neighbors without serving any good purpose to anyone, and un- 
doubtedly will further take away the opportunity for employment of 
American millmen, let us not be concerned about the small amount of 
Canadian rough lumber which comes into this country, and look to a 
tariff countervailing duty on dressed lumber which is that classification 
which has insidiously and increasingly ruined the American industry. 

Canada has a 25 per cent duty on dressed lumber (dressed on more 
than one side) and it affords perfect protection to Canadian industry 
and labor. Twenty-five per cent on dressed lumber, all work being done 
by Canadian labor. If their tariff has worked so effectively for them, 
why not, without the possibility of affront, apply that same duty, and 
none other for the benefit of the American industry. 

Let us look at the situation from an American viewpoint: Canadian 
tariff is no experiment, as has been shown by experience. If like pro- 
tection, and that only, is given to the American industry, it is safe to 
say that a number of our mills which are now closed will be back in 
operation again within 30 days when the assurance of a protective 
market is given by the imposition of a countervailing duty on lumber. 
Measured by the yardstick of experience, a tariff identical with the 
Canadian tariff is all the protection that the American lumber industry 
now needs. 

The argument may be advanced that Canada may remove its tariff. 
What would then happen? If Canada should remove its tariff, this 
would open up to the American lumberman a market in Canada larger 
than New York, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey combined. This would 
be a particularly fruitful market for the producers of our southern 
yellow pine, which is a different character of wood than is now raised 
in Canada. Canada is maintaining a good home market for the Canadian 
manufacturer and for Canadian labor. Canada’s white-pine culls sell 
to-day in Ontario at $28 per thousand feet, at the mill; due to a pro- 
tective market under a Canadian tariff. If Canada had no tariff our 
southern manufacturers could deliver on to-day’s market yellow-pine 
roofers at $26 on a Toronto rate of freight, but our lumber is barred 
out of Canada on account of tariff. Is anyone to believe that Canada 
is likely to forego this advantage that they now enjoy? 

The Canadian tariff is written to stay. And while certain items of 
Canadian lumber are high in price in Canada on account of the good 
home market protected by Canadian tariff on dressed lumber, other 
items of Canadian lumber are dumped into Northern and Eastern por- 
tions of the United States at sacrifice prices, and our manufacturers 
have no protection, our workmen are unemployed, and our industry is 
suffering and rapidly perishing. The imposition by the United States of 
a countervailing duty on lumber such as Canadian citizens now enjoy is 
but an application of the golden rule. 
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American citizens are entitled to the same protection by their Govern- 
ment that Canada enjoys, and which their legislators saw the wisdom 
to give them. We strongly advocate the entry in this country free of 
duty of any rough lumber material and the protection of American 
industry by the imposition of that duty, and that duty only, which 
Canada has given for the protection of its citizens, and which in effect 
so vitally destroys the property rights and labor privileges of so many 
of our American citizens. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
from Washington if it is a fact that the rate he now proposes 
is lower than the rate he originally sought? 

Mr. JONES. Yes, Mr. President. I really think we ought 
to have $3 a thousand, and I offered my amendment in the first 
instance for that rate. When it came up before the Senate on 
a former occasion I reduced that to $2. Now I make the 
rate $1.50; and let me say to the Senator that I think that 
is lower than the ad valorem duty on any other article in this 
bill. It is not more than 10 per cent on really the lowest- 
priced lumber and it is about 5 per cent on the average-priced 
lumber. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, in view of this last reduc- 
tion in the rate I do not feel justified in opposing the amend- 
ment in its present form. 

Mr. NYE obtained the floor. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, before the Senator proceeds 
may I ask him, because he is familiar with the subject, or the 
Senator from Washington, what duty, if any, is imposed upon 
logs imported from Canada? 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, the House imposed a duty of $1 
a thousand. The Senate committee struck that out, and the 
Senate sustained the committee. So that there is no duty on 
logs in the Senate bill as it now stands. The matter will go 
to conference. The House put a duty of a dollar a thousand 
on logs. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, in the limited time of 20 minutes 
I am sure no one could bring additional argument such as 
would bear heavily on the Senate. At this particular stage 
I do not imagine that any debate whatsoever would alter any 
minds in this body on the merits of a duty on lumber, 

I merely want at this time to summarize what I feel to be 
the very thorough case against the proponents of a duty on 
lumber and to draw the conclusion that to adopt any duty 
whatsoever upon this great natural product would be nothing 
short of a betrayal of the American people, who have been 
looking to Congress this winter for the enactment of such a 
tariff bill as would inure to the advantage of agriculture and 
would put agriculture somewhat nearer to a fair basis of equal- 
ity with industry in a general way. 

The lumber industry itself has absolutely no right to expect 
such tariff consideration as they have asked from the Congress 
this winter. They face no emergency. I think the proof has 
been offered that they are facing no emergency, reports to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

Factors that are generally taken into consideration in deter- 
mining the merits of a given product for a duty, I think all 
of the factors in the case of lumber, motivate against the 
argument for a duty upon that particular product. Production, 
production costs, supply and demand generally, all of these 
items taken into consideration, are directly opposed to the 
theory of deserts for protection under the tariff. 

There are higher costs in Canada. We have heard it argued 
here time and time again that the Tariff Commission contend 
that there are higher production costs in the United States 
than in Canada, and that therefore our labor ought to be 
protected, 

Let me point out again that whatever has come from the 
Tariff Commission touching upon that subject has been in the 
way of a divided report, with three members of the commission 
contending that production eosts are higher in the United 
States and a like number of commissioners contending that the 
costs are on a par, or, in Some ways, perhaps higher in Canada. 

In addition to this consideration of production costs and 
supply and demand, we are confronted, too, with the considera- 
tion which we must give in this connection to such questions 
as reforestation and conservation of our natural resources, 

We listened to the senior Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Jones] this morning discourse on the depression which faces 
the lumber industry in the United States. That depression 
does not exist because of the absence of tariff protection. It 
exists for reasons other than that, reasons which every Ameri- 
an citizen to-day can fully and does fully understand, I am 

The National City Bank, of New York, in a very recent 
edition of its publication, clearly pointed out what was the 
occasion for this depression in the lumber industry, and I want 
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to read, in part, from that report by the National City Bank. 
They state: 


The most serious feature of the general situation is the falling off 
in building operations. The industry is of the first importance in 
every period of uncertainty, not only because of its direct employment 
of labor but because of its consumption of the products of so many 
other industries, and, furthermore, because it is known to be subject 
to wide fluctuations. The information about building operations to 
this time is not encouraging. Taking January as the latest month for 
which complete figures are available at this writing, the permits issued 
in 566 cities totaled only $128,000,000, compared with $234,000,000 in 
January, 1929, representing a decline of 46 per cent. The total was 
also 17 per cent under that of December. 

Nor are the figures much more favorable if the comparison is made 
on the basis of contracts awarded. These totaled $323,000,000 in 
January this year, compared with $400,000,000 in January a year 
ago, a decrease of 21 per cent. For the first two weeks of February 
the average daily contract lettings amounted to $10,774,000, compared 
with $14,726,000 in January of this year and $16,421,000 in February 
a year ago. 


This report goes on to set forth in no uncertain terms the 
real cause for the difficulties which the lumber industry is hav- 
ing at this time. I ask that the full report may be incorporated 
in my remarks at this point. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


THE BUILDING INDUSTRY 


The most serious feature of the general situation is the falling off in 
building operations. The industry is of the first importance in every 
period of uncertainty, not only because of its direct employment of labor, 
but because of its consumption of the products of so many other indus- 
tries, and furthermore because it is known to be subject to wide fluctua- 
tions. The information about building operations to this time is not 
encouraging. Taking January as the latest month for which complete 
figures are available at this writing, the permits issued in 566 cities 
totaled only $128,000,000, compared with $234,000,000 in January, 1929, 
representing a decline of 46 per cent. The total was also 17 per cent 
under that of December. 

Nor are the figures much more favorable if the comparison is made 
on the basis of contracts awarded. These totaled $323,000,000 in Janu- 
ary this year, compared with $400,000,000 in January a year ago, a 
decrease of 21 per cent. For the first two weeks of February the 
average daily contract lettings amounted to $10,774,000, compared with 
$14,726,000 in January of this year and $16,421,000 in February a year 
ago. 

It thus appears that building operations are continuing at very low 
ebb. To what extent a pick-up will occur in the spring remains to be 
seen, but some seasonal increase, of course, is certain. One unfavorable 
factor is the continued scarcity of mortgage money. Despite the marked 
reduction of stock market credit requirements and lowering of rates on 
collateral loans in the larger financial centers, money generally is not 
easy through the country, and this applies particularly to the mortgage 
field. Savings banks, which are large lenders on mortgages, are not 
yet back in the market to any great extent, notwithstanding that savings 
deposits have begun to pick up again after the general decline of last 
year. As deposits increase, however, the first move of the banks is to 
replace high-grade bonds which they were forced to sell in order to meet 
the deposit withdrawals sustained last fall. Similarly, building and 
loan associations have not yet recovered from the effects of the stock 
market break, and insurance companies not only have outstanding a 
considerable volume of policy loans for purposes of carrying securities, 
but already have been called upon for more than their share of 
assistance to the mortgage market, due to the drying up of funds from 
other sources during the past year. 

All of this is a part of the cost of the heavy diversion of funds to 
the stock market last year. The resulting derangements are in process 
of correction, but until funds are free again the resumption of build- 
ing operations is bound to be handicapped. Particularly is this true 
of residential building which is most dependent on the mortgage market. 
In so far as public building of roads and structures is concerned, the 
outlook is already definitely improved by the opening up of the market 
for municipal bonds, and it is certain that a large amount of such work 
will be done. Industrial building also is going forward in some notable 
instances where far-sighted concerns which have surplus funds see in the 
present lull a good opportunity to carry forward programs of expansion 
to take care of the enlarged volume of business expected when business 
once more resumes its normal stride. 

Counting public building, such industrial building as instanced above, 
and the expansion certain to go forward in the public utilities, the con- 
struction industry seems to bave a fair backlog of business, but. with 
residential construction in a normal year comprising about 40 per cent 
of the total building budget it is evident that real prosperity in the 
industry must await the revival of building of that class. Few locali- 
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ties report a shortage of office or residential space, but it must be 
remembered that a large part of the building that goes on in this 
country is in the replacement of obsolete structures rather than addi- 
tion of actual new facilities. The fact that building has been subnormal 
for over a year has helped to correct conditions of oversupply and place 
the industry in a position to benefit from the cheapening of money, In 
the past easing money rates have always led to a revival of building 
and this has inspired confidence that it will do so again. Despite the 
year’s slow start building authorities are not yet prepared to revise 
their estimates of a final building total for the year equal to, if not 
somewhat in excess of, that for last year. 

(Source: Economie Conditions, Governmental Finance, United States 
Securities, published by the National City Bank of New York, March, 
1930, pp. 34-35.) 


Mr. NYE. Mr. President, the manufacturers of lumber in the 
United States themselves have not been united in the demand 
for a duty upon the products of the forest. They have by no 
means been united. They have not been urging, as we have been 
told here, a duty upon lumber in order that they might exist, in 
order that they might carry on, in order that their businesses 
might continue. 

One of the lumbermen himself recently gave vent to his 
spirit and his mind, because the small lumber manufacturers 
were not making the big fuss which he and his colleagues were 
making in support of a duty upon lumber. 

Mr. Charles A. Weyerhaeuser, in an interview given in the 
Mississippi Valley Lumbermen on June 14, 1929, is reported as 
follows: 


Charles A, Weyerhaeuser, who is identified with the various lumber, 
timber, and other extensive interests owned and operated by the Weyer- 
haeuser Syndicate, is back in St. Paul after quite an extensive trip to 
the West. 

He was agreeably surprised to find the majority of the lumber manu- 
facturers whom he met in a cheerful mood, in spite of the fact that 
they have found it necessary to curtail production quite substantially 
in order to prevent the price of their lumber radically declining. 

Apparently a good many of these manufacturers were reconciled to 
the probability of their being forced to pay 6-day wages to operate 
their plants on a 5-day basis. 


This is the interesting part: 


Mr. Weyerhaeuser confesses that he is absolutely unable to under- 
stand, considering the conditions which prevail, why the rank and file 
of the lumber manufacturers who operate mills on this side of the inter- 
national line, are taking so little interest, in fact, appeared to be indif- 
ferent concerning the outcome of an effort being made to place a mod- 
erate duty on certain forest products imported from Canada, even 
where it is self-evident that the amount sold by these Canadian competi- 
tors is considerably in excess of the curtailment of production which 
they are voluntarily assuming to prevent their enormous investments 
becoming unprofitable. - 


So we find Mr. Weyerhaeuser complaining because the manu- 
facturers of lumber in this country will not join with him in 
his demand for a duty upon lumber. He does not give the sum 
total of lumber manufacturers of this country credit for being 
able to see that a duty on lumber will inure to the benefit, not 
of the lumber manufacturers of this country, but to the benefit 
of Mr. Weyerhaeuser and those relatively few individuals who 
are holding the remaining stands of timber, in most part, in this 
country to-day. It is they who are wanting the tariff, it is they 
who are going to profit as a result of the tariff, not the manu- 
facturers who are placed here in the picture as making the 
demand for it. 

Mr. President, what of the profits of the manufacturers? We 
hear much about mills closing down. Why have they closed 
down? We have seen that they are closing down because of a 
business decline which has been on for many months in this 
country, and the West Coast Luinbermen’s Association, in a 
recent edition of the publication issued for thelr membership, 
printed some charts showing how this decline has developed 
since 1928 in the demand for building material. 

We have heard in this debate an argument as to why the mills 
had shut down, and I want to have incorporated in my remarks 
at this point an article appearing under the head “ Weather 
Shuts Industry Down to About 25 Per Cent of Capacity,” appear- 
ing in the January 17, 1930, issue of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association News Letter. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Based on the fact that 297 milis reported a total production of 55.8 
per cent for the week ending January 11, the association believes that 
the storm and cold from January 14-16 has caused a further shutdown, 
temporarily bringing the volume of production down to from 20 to 25 
per cent of the industry's operating capacity. Whether this percent- 
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age will hold for more than a few days can not be determined at this 
time. A large percentage of the industry was down entirely Thursday, 
with others reporting as cutting below normal. 

Practically all logging camps were down throughout western Wash- 
ington and Oregon. 

Because of telephone trouble the association could not connect with 
Vancouver, British Columbia, Thursday. It is believed plants in the 
Province are operating at approximately the same schedule as last week, 
as the storm did not reach there Wednesday night. 


Mr. NYE. Mr. President, a great many mills have shut down 
and are not operating because the timber in their communities 
has been cut out. The supply is no longer there for them to 
operate on, 

Some of the mills are closed down because of mismanagement 
and inefficient handling of the industry, and it was pointed out 
to us here in the shingle controversy last October what a 
desperate condition the shingle mills were in, and what was true 
os a shingle mills I expect must be true also of the lumber 
mills. 

In any event, at the time of the shingle controversy the 
junior Senator from Washington [Mr. DILL] offered a list of 
ninety-odd shingle milis that were closed down, and, he added, 
closed down because of the lack of a tariff, because of the com- 
petition from Canada. If I have his language here exactly, I 
want to repeat it. Here it is: 


I shall not attempt to answer in detail the argument of the Senator 
from North Dakota; but I hold in my hand a list of almost 100 shingle 
mills in the State of Washington that have been forced to go out of 
business for the reason that the immense Canadian importation made 
it possible for them to keep their mills running part of the time and in 
idleness part of the time. I think that is a more eloquent answer to 
the arguments of the Senator from North Dakota to the effect that 
great profits have been made in the industry by these people than any- 
thing I could say; and I ask that this list may be printed in the 
RecorpD at this time. 


The list was printed in the Recorp. I undertook a little 
research work to ascertain just why these 90 or 100 mills had 
closed or were not in operation. I find, in summarizing the 
situation, these facts: 

Of the 90 shingle mills, 18 of them were closed because their 
timber was all cut. Sixteen of them were not even known to 
the mill-machinery manufacturing houses. Thirteen of them 
were credited with being closed because they were underfinanced 
or because they were overexpanded. Eight of them were actu- 
ally operating at the time of the inquiry. Eight of the mills 
which the Senator said were closed down ostensibly because of 
lack of tariff and competition from Canada, were burned down 
and were not rebuilt. Eight of them were sold and are now 
operating. Four of them were operating sporadically when the 
market was good; in season they were operating and out of 
season they were not operating. Three of them the authorities 
maintained were closed because of poor management, In the 
case of three more no reason was attributable for the close- 
down. Three of those listed by the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. DuL] were listed at least twice in a summary. Two of 
them were sold and dismantled and not operating. One of them 
was closed because of the poor quality of timber. One was 
closed because of a poor market for jap bolts. As to three of 
the closed mills, the inquiry showed that the principals involved 
in the mills were in jail. 

I argue that it is not a tariff that will save the lumber manu- 
facturers of the country. The tariff will not assist them even 
to the extent that they would be enabled to employ help in this 
country and labor in their mills for an additional week in each 
year. The tariff on lumber will accrue to the advantage alone 
of this limited number of individuals who are holding the great 
resources of timber in this country in their own hands. Because 
they do own and hold the tinrber they are in a way to dictate 
the prices the mills must pay for the timber they need to carry 
on their manufacturing activities. 

Mr. President, how much more time have I? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator has five minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. NYE. Am I to understand that by virtue of the Cope- 
land amendment there is an extension of 20 minutes? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair does not so under- 
stand. 

Mr. NYE. There has been one report before the Senate to 
which the Senate seems to have given little or no considera- 
tion. I have reference to the report which the chairman of the 
Finance Committee brought into the Senate in company with 
the tariff bill. If any Senator can read that report, prepared 
and submitted I presume by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], 
and conclude that anything has developed since that report 
which changes the face of affairs and shows now where there 
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is occasion for a duty, that Senator is beyond my understand- 
ing. The Senator from Utah declared in that report as fol- 
lows: 


The changes de by the Finance Committee in Schedule 4 consist 
chiefly of transfers to the free list of such classes of lumber or logs 
as constitute raw materials for use in domestic manufactures or which 
are building materials largely used in agricultural districts. The 
former class includes logs of fir, spruce, cedar, or western hemlock, logs 
of various species of cabinet wood, and birch and maple lumber (ex- 
cept flooring). The second class includes cedar lumber and shingles. 
A reduction is made in the rate of duty on bentwood furniture, and 
small increases in the rate on a few manufactured articles. 

Logs of fir, spruce, cedar, or western hemlock are imported only into 
the Puget Sound district of the Pacific Northwest. Domestic sawmills 
and shingle mills in that region which are not supplied with timber- 
lands are dependent in part for raw materials on imported logs. The 
cost of production of domestic logs with which the imported logs com- 
pete is not materially different from the cost of producing and towing 
Canadian logs to domestic markets, 

Logs of cabinet woods are not produced in the United States. The 
domestic sawmills producing mahogany and other cabinet-wood lumber, 
veneers, and other products are entirely dependent upon imported logs. 

Birch and maple lumber, except flooring, is in general imported for 
further conversion or utilization in domestic factories, for use in auto- 
mobiles, and for similar manufacturing purposes. 

Cedar lumber and shingles are closely related products. Imported 
shingles are in general of higher grades than the bulk of domestic pro- 
duction. On comparable grades Canadian and domestic costs of produc- 
tion are practically the same. 

Beech flooring is transferred from the free list and included in the 
paragraph with birch and maple flooring, as commercial practice groups 
these three species of flooring. 


Mr. President, I assume that when the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee were considering lumber matters they had before them all 
the reports that have been made by the Tariff Commission. 
They had with them the experts furnished by the Tariff Com- 
mission. They had before them all the information then that 
was available. Surely the report made by the Senator from 
Utah was made in the face of the facts there developed in that 
committee. I at least would like to believe that that was the 
ease. What has happened since that time to alter the situation 
which prevailed then? I can not believe that any member of the 
Finance Committee, who came out of that committee with such 
a report as I have read, would to-day take a position in support 
of a duty on lumber, no matter how thoroughly modified the 
original amendment may have been. 

Mr. President, those interested in the duty on lumber would 
be just as well satisfied to-day, I think, with 10 cents per thou- 
sand as they would be with $1.50. They now are offering a 
proposal of $1.50 where their original proposal was $3. What is 
hoped for is to get the commodity on the dutiable list where 
they will have a better chance to win those even higher tariffs 
than they have dared to ask the Senate at this time to afford. 

Mr. President, when the lumber question was originally be 
fore us I had prepared and intended to offer a discussion upon 
the Russian situation. At that time my understanding was 
that another Senator was going to take care of that particular 
question and I refrained from saying anything about it at all. 
I ask at this point that my remarks prepared in connection with 
that issue may be incorporated in the Recorp and made a part 
of my remarks at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


RUSSIA 


America’s timber needs are so enormous that it is inconceivable to 
imagine that they can be supplied by importations from other countries. 

As to the Russian situation, with respect to which so much unneces- 
sary alarm has been expressed, the United States in its dire need for 
lumber has in part turned to Russia as it has to Canada in an en- 
deavor to supply its growing demand for imports resulting from the 
depletion of its own forests. It is imperative, however, to bear in mind, 
as already indicated, that the extent of importations of lumber which 
may come from Russia is rigidly limited by the Inaccessibility of the 
Russian timber, the scarcity of labor, and world competition for the 
Russian supply of timber which may be available for a world market. 
Under any circumstance it is obvious that the long sea voyage even to 
seaboard will materially augment the cost of timber which may be im- 
ported from Russia, to say nothing of the fact that a long overland 
transportation, both in Russia and in the United States, would tend to 
add to the original cost and to augment the price at which timber can 
be laid down in the United States. 

Russian common lumber actually sold f. o. b. yard on the average for 
1927, 1928, and 1929 at $38.74 per thousand feet. Douglas fir lumber 
delivered f. o. b. car in New York during the same period sold at $25 
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per thousand feet. If there were no other obstacle to the importation 
of Russian lumber, certainly the limited number of working days in the 
lumber-producing sections in northern Russia, which do not exceed more 
than 30 per year, would be a detriment to the success of any attempt on 
the part of Russia to capture the American market. (Source: Russian 
Economic Notes No. 26, U. S. Department of Commerce, April 19, 1929.) 

There are only two designated importers of Russian lumber in the 
United States. Russia’s statements concerning her plans for internal 
industrial expansion, and her plans with respect to the production of 
lumber for the next five years are at best but problematic. Russia has 
great resources in standing timber, largely softwood, growing between 
the sixtieth and seventieth parallels of latitude, but inaccessible for a 
great many years to come. Railroad construction of a most costly type 
will be required to develop this timber with little likelihood that the 
cost of constructing the roads alone would be paid back because of the 
rugged nature of the country and the lack of population. It is a timber 
wilderness in a sub-Arctic climate, with frost in the ground most, if 
not all, of the year. In addition to the difficulty involved in harvesting 
her lumber, Soviet Russia is even more handicapped by the absence of 
sufficient and suitable ports. Archangel and Leningrad are practically 
the only two available. The port of Riga, no longer a Russian port, is 
as inaccessible as any other in the Baltic. 

With respect to Archangel, lying only approximately 150 miles south 
of the Arctic Circle-on the White Sea, the open water runs for only four 
or five months in the year. Archangel is conceded to be the best Rus- 
sian port in this region. 

The Archangel lumber mills have been sawing for generations, and 
available near-by timber has been cut. To-day it is necessary to float 
logs hundreds of miles from inland points along rivers and tributary 
streams. This is a most expensive type of lumbering. Archangel takes 
care of the British, North and South American, West Indian, and other 
remote export trade. Leningrad takes care of the domestic and con- 
tinental European business, although Leningrad due to ice also has a 
limited shipping season. 

Because of differences existing in the several markets Russia prefers 
to send lumber to Great Britain rather than to the United States, and 
Great Britain uses more Russian lumber than all other countries of the 
world combined. 

To-day there is an acute housing situation in Russia, and in Russia 
wood is the universal building material. Even large cities such as 
Moscow depend upon frame construction, and housing conditions in 
Russia face an acute shortage, being so bad that the usual allotment is 
but one room per family. 

Because of American specifications, to which Russia does not take 
kindly, it is unlikely among other things that Russia will build up a 
large American trade. 


ANSWER TO RUSSIAN LUMBER STATEMENT 
(Page 4545) 

1. The estimates of standing timber in both Russia and the United 
States are higher than the estimates on the authority given, viz: Sta- 
tistical Bulletin No. 21 of the Department of Agriculture. 

2. The assertion that standing timber has been nationalized is true, 
but the assumption that there is no charge for stumpage does not follow. 
The Lumber Trust, which has charge of the lumber industry in Russia, 
must turn in to the soviet treasury a very considerable proportion of 
their income as stumpage fees. This amounts to approximately 18 per 
cent of the total cost of manufacture. 

3. Soviet shipments to England are merely projected. It might be 
noted that the soviet was unable to fulfill its contract with England, 
as well as with the United States in 1929. 

4. The competition mentioned in this paragraph between Russia and 
Finland is of no concern to us. 

5. The total Russian export sales are of no concern to us. We are 
concerned only with her shipments to us. 

6. We are not concerned with prosperity or competition of the lum- 
ber industry of Finland. 

7. The statement says: “ Russia is importing wheat from the Argen- 
tine. This requires payment in gold. Exports of lumber and timber 
are necessary to obtain the gold to pay for the wheat.” We might add 
that exports of lumber or some other commodity are necessary to 
obtain the wherewithal to pay for the $40,000,000 worth of raw 
cotton and forty to fifty million dollars worth of other goods she 
buys from us. We don't want to lose that business and we must trade 
if we want to keep it. 

8. The folly of arguing projected sawmills in Russia as a menace to 
the domestie industry is apparent from the recent abstract of a Rus- 
sian magazine article, which was circulated by the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


CRISIS IN CONSTRUCTION OF SAWMILLS 
(Abstract of article in For the Cause of Industrialization, Moscow, 
January 4, 1930) 
“The Supreme Economic Council of the RSFSR considers that the 
situation of the Drevstroy in 1929-30 is catastrophic. The Drevstroy 
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is an organization engaged in the planning and construction of saw- 
mills and woodworking plants. Since practically all new projects are 
being handled by this organization, the preceding statement may be 
applied to the entire development of the soviet lumber industry. This 
is especially true, because other construction plants handled by the 
similar organization, Sevstroy, and individual lumber trusts are in a 
similarly bad situation? The original task of the Drevstroy for the 
first quarter of 1929-20 was to build several sawmills of light type. 
During the winter months this organization was to carry on the 
equipment of only those mills that were already erected, so as to start 
their operation in July, 1930. However, the construction of sawmills bas 
not yet been started.. Moreover, only 60 per cent of the sawmills 
designs were finally approved. Numerous illustrations of the 
disorganization of this work are cited in the article. One of the 
serious difficulties in carrying out this work is caused by inadequate 
supply of construction materials.” 

9. Timber concessions in Soviet Russia are not profitable. Conces- 
sionaires have generally gone broke within a year or two after they 
started operations. 

10. Russian estimates have not in the past been very reliable. 
is no reason why we should at this time belleve them. 

11. This statement based on estimates of leading western fir manu- 
facturers, was evidently made without looking at the facts. Russian 
lumber has a declared value at port of shipment of.$20.20 a thousand. 
Freight charges are $10.82 a thousand, making, without allowing for 
loading and unloading, a delivered price to the importer of $31. The 
importer must store the lumber, dress it, and rehandle it several times, 
making the final price to the consumer of tbis type of lumber over $40 
a thousand. Cargoes of west coast lumber, on the other hand, are being 
sold in New York as low as $25 a thousand feet. 

12. The statement that Russian lumber is pine is inaccurate. Less 
than 5 per cent of the Russian lumber imported is pine, Ninety-five per 
cent is White Sea spruce. Future shipments, according to the state- 
ments of the principal importer, will be 100 per cent spruce. 

13. The insertion in the record of the statement that 60,000,000 feet 
of Russian lumber are anticipated in 1929, and rumors of 118,000,000 
feet are rather late. Actual receipts, according to the Department of 
Commerce, were 37,936,000 feet in 1929. Since this information is 
available to anyone, the theoretical expectations have no place in the 
picture. 

14. In view of the 1929 failure, the estimates for 1930 should not be 
taken too seriously. 

15, Supposing that Russia were able—as she was not—to carry out 
her plans, the price at which she would have had to deliver would have 
prevented her shipping any such amounts. Russian lumber sells for 
approximately 50 per cent more than a comparable grade of either 
Southern pine or Douglas fir. 

16. The average cost in 1926 is out of date. The west coast is now 
shipping certain items of lumber which generally travel by cargo to the 
Atlantic coast, at prices averaging $15 a thousand feet. Add to this a 
freight cost of $7 to $10 and the delivered cost is $22 to $25 a thousand 
feet. 

17. The average sale price of all Russian lumber sold by the principal 
importer for the last three years is $38.74 a thousand feet. 

18. According to the cost statement of the West Coast Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation—issued July 31, 1929— the 34 operations reporting made an 
average of $1.04 per thousand on their operations. 

19. This statement is unqualifiedly false and misleading. Russian 
spruce sells at a considerably higher price than comparable grade of 
North Carolina or Southern pine. 

20. The statement is untrue that American common labor is paid 
from $4 to $12 a day. It is paid from $2 to $4 a day—according to 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics—approximately the same as 
Russian labor. 


There 


Trade with Russia 


1 Estimated from Commerce Department figures. 
Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, Commerce and Navigation of 
the United States. 


Mr. NYE. Mr. President, the tariff on lumber can have but 
the effect of increasing the burden which already rests so 
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heavily upon agriculture and the lumber-consuming public, of 
which the farmer is in a great majority. Lumber must be 
regarded as a basic raw material in demand in some way by 
every citizen in the Nation. In some way lumber affects the 
life of every citizen; in some way every citizen is interested 
in it. Certainly it would seem foolhardy at this particular 
time, when a program of conservation and reforestation is 
imperative, to further deplete the few remaining lumber re- 
sources of the Nation by continuing the same demand upon 
them without some augmentation, as has been made upon them 
in the past. 

In conclusion, let me remark again that a duty on lumber will 
revert not to the advantage certainly of the public, not to the 
advantage of agriculture, not to the advantage of the manu- 
facturers of lumber who have been placed in the position of 
seeming to ask for a duty, though Mr. Weyerhaeuser declares 
he can not understand why they do not enthuse and get into 
the picture and become more active in the demand. It will not 
help them, but a duty upon lumber will help only Mr. Weyer- 
haeuser and those like him, who are the holders of the great 
8 of the remaining standing timber in the United 
States. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I understand there is a 
limitation of 20 minutes on debate on the pending amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Srerwer in the chair). 
The Senator's understanding is correct. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I very much hope that the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Jones] will be agreed to. I have given quite a bit of thought 
to the question of the merits involved in the imposition of a 
tariff of $1.50 on lumber importations. I believe, considering 
the condition of this great and extensive American industry, 
both North and South, East and West, that it is entitled to very 
serious consideration. 

Some of those who oppose the proposal for a small duty on 
lumber run up the flag of distress and contend that it would be 
a great imposition upon the users of this material throughout 
the United States. My friend from North Dakota [Mr. Nye], 
who just preceded me, talked about the question of the farmer 
being so seriously involved. In making speeches on tariff 
questions he always seems to base his attitude and his position 
upon the rights and the interests of the farmer, and with this 
sentiment on his part I thoroughly agree. I think that the 
farmers’ interests should on any and all oceasions be conserved, 
not only conserved but, as far as possible, advanced through 
legislative enactment. My votes throughout the contest upon 
the tariff question and upon other policies which have been con- 
sidered by the Senate would so indicate. 

The Senator from North Dakota said that somehow every- 
body is interested in lumber, and therefore we should deny this 
industry the privilege of a meager protection of $1.50 per thou- 
sand feet. Likewise, I say that everybody in the country is in- 
terested in wheat. Somehow or other the question of the cost 
of wheat touches everybody in the country, and yet only a small 
percentage of the American people produce wheat. Yet the 
Senator from North Dakota has been very vigorous and insist- 
ent in asking for a protective tariff on wheat. He has been 
very diligent in seeking a remedy whereby he thinks the farmers 
can absolutely get their protection to the extent of at least 21 
cents per bushel on wheat. I voted in favor of that proposal 
because I would like to assist the farmer. However, it is only 
a small part of the tillers of the soil who produce wheat. In 
my part of the country we do not produce wheat. We consume 
wheat or its products, and it costs my people millions and mil- 
lions of dollars. 

The Senator from North Dakota also advocated and voted 
for a high rate of duty upon dairy products. I voted with him 
and yoted with other Senators in favor of a duty upon butter, 
milk, and other dairy products. But in my own section of the 
country we do not produce nearly so much of dairy products as 
are consumed by the people of my State. As a matter of fact, 
there are brought into Florida about $30,000,000 worth of dairy 
products per annum. So J think my vote upon the duty on the 
dairy products and upon the duty of wheat fairly indicate my 
sympathy for and my desire to help agriculture as to commodi- 
ties other than those which happen to be produced in my State, 
and indicate also that I have looked at the problem in a broad 
American way in the general interest of agriculture throughout 
America. So I yield to no man in my loyalty and my devotion 
to the great farming interests wherever found in the United 
States. 

Now, let us see how the consumers of lumber would be affected 
by a tariff of this kind, if the duty shall be reflected in the price 
of lumber, though it is doubtful that it will be. I have had a 
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little experience in building construction. I did more or less 
carpenter work during my younger days, and having since then 
built a few houses as a home owner, I know a little about the 
amount of lumber required for the average house; in fact, I 
think I am capable of figuring the amount of lumber that would 
be used in constructing houses of certain dimensions. I calcu- 
lated here yery hurriedly this morning the amount of lumber 
that would be required in an 8-room weather-boarded house, 
with all rooms approximately 16 by 16 feet, and, making a very 
liberal allowance in fact, allowing a margin of some 500 feet— 
it would require only about 7,500 feet of lumber. This, of 
course, means a house of all-lumber construction. If it was of 
the stucco type, the lumber required would be not more than 
5,000 feet. 

So if the tariff was effective the 8-room house, costing $4,000, 
would cost only $4,010 or $4,012. The 6-room house, costing 
$3,000, would cost only $3,008 or $3,009. On smaller houses of 
less dimensions the cost may be $3 to $6 more. 

The average person building a home, especially our farmer 
friends—and I speak with a high regard and sincere affection 
for him and some knowledge of his problems, for I myself was 
born and reared on a farm and spent a good deal of time work- 
ing on a farm until I reached manhood—would probably have 
a 6, 7, or 8 room house. If he should build a 6-room house, 
it would cost him only $5 to $9 additional if the proposed 
tariff rate should be entirely reflected in the cost of the lumber. 
A farmer builds one house probably in 30 to 40 years. The 
additional cost of $5 to $9 for the lumber would be spread 
over a period of 30 to 40 years; and yet somebody will try 
to make it appear that those who favor a tariff on lumber 
have no regard or consideration for the farming interests of 
the country. - 

Likewise it would be true of the builder of a home in the 
city or in the town. While people of wealth and of means 
build larger houses than those with eight rooms, a very large 
majority of the people of the United States do not occupy 
homes containing more than six or eight rooms. 

Why should a tariff be imposed on lumber? A tariff should 
be levied on lumber in order to protect a great domestic in- 
dustry and to preserve for our people who are engaged in the 
lumber industry, both labor and capital, the home market for 
that product. 

The lumber industry is one of the great industries of the 
country. It has contributed milllions to purchase the farmer’s 
products; it has helped in building our towns and cities, and 
given useful employment to its hundreds of thousands of work- 
men. If we were to ignore an industry of this magnitude and 
of this extent, then we should turn our backs upon all Ameri- 
ean industries, because there is none of greater importance in 
the comparative amount of investment or in the number of 
people employed who earn their daily livelihood in connection 
with the industry. 

We must: have prosperity in this industry, because it con- 
tributes to the support of the people who are engaged in other 
industries. Should we paralyze the industry, or permit it to 
be paralyzed and destroyed by foreign competition, we would 
thereby curtail the market for the products of the farm, force 
unemployment and loss of a valuable unit in our industrial 
life. And this consequence and disaster, if it should come, 
would be because some preferred giving the foreigner an advan- 
tage over the American, that the foreigner could have an advan- 
tage in the American market. 

Mr. President, reference has been made to the present com- 
petition from Russia in the lumber trade and the possible future 
competition in lumber products coming from that source. It 
is true that up to the present time, comparable with the great 
quantity of lumber which is produced in America, the per- 
centage of importations from Russia is not large; but it is 
only very recently that an intensified effort has begun to be 
made in Russia to produce lumber and to ship it into the various 
markets throughout the world. They have already preempted 
to a considerable degree the lumber market in a number of 
foreign countries, and they are now attempting to build up a 
trade in America and to occupy the American market as one 
of the greatest outlets for their lumber products. I do not 
think there is any hoax about that or that there is any scare- 
crow about it; it is such a reality that a serious situation stares 
the American lumber industry in the face at this moment. In 
January, 1929, the imports of lumber from Russia were 3,524,000 
feet, but one year later, during the month of January, 1930, 
the importations from Russia had increased to 10,622,000 feet. 
The lumber thus imported is brought in to our eastern ports; 
the importations are increasing, and necessarily under their 
communistic system of operations in the manufacture of lumber 
and in other industries, including farming, they can sell lum- 
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ber at a much cheaper price than the American producer ean 
afford to sell his lumber. Yet some of our friends would con- 
tinue to subject the American lumber industry not only to the 
possibility but to the probability of Russian lumber, to a con- 
siderable extent, supplanting the use of domestic lumber, not 
only lumber produced in my section of the country, but lumber 
produced in other sections of America. So why not levy a small 
duty of a dollar and a half a thousand on lumber in order to 
protect this great. industry? 

Some believe in waiting until the horse is out of the stable 
before closing the door, but that is not a wise policy. When, 
Mr. President, you see that some foreign competitor has designs 
upon the American market and American trade, and that his 
purpose and his object are to deprive our people of that trade 
to which by all the laws of reason and justice and equity they 
are entitled, why sit supinely by and wait until they have 
taken away our trade and driven many of those engaged in 
the industry from the field which they are justly entitled to 
occupy and to enjoy. 

I think that we could very reasonably fix a duty of $1.50 a 
thousand, and if it shall be reflected in the price of lumber it 
will hurt no one; but it will be of ultimate assistance to all 
the people of the United States, because it will keep alive one 
of the great industries of America which employs vast numbers 
of laborers and insures, through the labor thus employed and 
to those otherwise engaged in the industry, a purchasing power 
which is of wonderful assistance to the farmer at his country- 
side and to various business enterprises in all the towns and 
cities of the country. 

While the tariff asked would help to preserve the home mar- 
ket; I feel sure it would not increase the price of lumber. I 
believe that we shouid preserve the domestic market for Ameri- 
ean producers and that we should foster the interests of the 
great army of laborers who are engaged in the industry, and 
not only aid them directly but reflect the benefits into various 
other channels, as is the case when we maintain the prosperity 
of any great industry in our country. 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. President, on a previous occasion I opposed 
a duty on lumber, but I have changed my mind and shall vote 
for the amendment now proposed—a duty of $1.50 a thousand 
feet. I have changed my position in opposing $2 because of the 
unemployment situation, though I realize that is a subject which 
we should not emphasize, particularly at this time, when the 
agencies of the Government and of business are trying to correct 
an appalling and unhappy situation. 

I not only opposed a duty on lumber heretofore but I wrote 
very frankly to those in my State who favored it, explaining in 
detail the basis of my opposition. I should like to send to the 
desk and have read two telegrams. One of these telegrams is- 
from a manufacturer, Mr. M. B. Nelson, of the Long Bell 
Lumber Co. This telegram is from a business man of high 
standing and fine integrity; and I am sure he would not exag- 
gerate conditions in order to secure benefit for his particular 
company or his particular interest. I rely upon the statements 
of this manufacturer; and I ask to have this telegram read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Grenn in the chair), With- 
out objection, the telegram will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Kansas City, Mo., March 8, 1930, 
Senator HARRY B. Hawes, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 

Our company has been in the lumber business for 55 years and is 
now facing critical situation in matter of production. We are also ad- 
vised as to the gravity of the situation among our rivals in the same 
trade. We have thousands of men who have been employed in our 
plants for many years. They have families dependent upon them, 
and we are doing our best to keep them employed. Some plants are 
working their men only four days per week. Others, in order not to 
reduce the pay envelope, are working them longer for the same money. 
It is the best we can do. We hope that prosperity is on the way, but 
it is not here now. Unless something is done some of the plants may 
have to shut down, throwing thousands of men out of employment, 
putting them in competition with other industries in which they have 
not skilled as workmen. Under present laws we can not present our 
case to the Tariff Commission. Unless we are put upon a tariff basis 
it may be years before we can be heard. I urge you, therefore, in fair- 
ness, to reconsider your vote, not only for the lumber business but in 
the interests of the unemployment situation, and, in addition, give us 
an opportunity for presenting our case to the Tariff Commission. I am 
sure if the Senators understood the gravity of the lumber situation 
they would at least place us in a position to present our case later on 
to the Tariff Commission. Understand some Senators indicate a willing- 
ness to vote for tariff on lumber if rough lumber from Canada ex- 
eluded. Can see no justification for admitting rough lumber from Can- 
ada or elsewhere free. American manufacturers are experiencing great 
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difficulty in finding market for rough and low-grade lumber, so if rough 
lumber from Canada is placed on free list it will enable them to con- 
tinue taking business from American manufacturers, making it more 
dificult for the lumber industry. 

Lone BELL LUMBER Co., 


M. B. NELSON, President. 


Mr. HAWES. Mr. President, not only the matter of unem- 
ployment but the appeal to be placed in a position to present 
this subject to the Tariff Commission influences my judgment. 

Under the present tariff law a product must first carry a 
duty before it can be considered by the commission. Usually 
we have a revision of the tariff every 10 years. If that custom 
prevails in the future, these manufacturers, no matter what 
future developments may be, no matter how many may be out 
of work, and they will have no forum, there will be no place 
where they can tell their story; so that also had its effect 
upon me. 

If the telegrams which I am about to ask to have inserted in 
the Recorp all came from manufacturers, I could see that there 
would be one point of view; but approximately one-half of the 
telegrams I shall ask to have presented for the Recorp come 
from retail lumber dealers’ associations—men who sell lumber, 
not men who make lumber. I have heard no protest that comes 
in any great volume against the effort of this great industry 
to find a place where it may be heard in the future regarding 
the welfare of their industry. 

Mr. President, I do not feel justified in casting a vote in the 
Senate which will increase the unemployment situation, which 
may put men out of work or keep them out of work. These 
recent telegrams convince me that the- lumber mills of the 
country are running only some four days a week, and in other 
cases on shorter time, to keep their workmen together and to 
support their families. So, on the two grounds I have named— 
first, the matter of unemployment; second, the matter of plac- 
ing this industry in a place where it may be heard before the 
commission—I shall vote for the $1.50 duty. 

I ask that the telegrams which I send to the desk may be 
inserted in the Rxoonp as part of my remarks, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The telegrams are as follows: 

Kansas Crry, Mo., March 12, 1930. 
Hon, Harry B. HAWES, 
Care United States Senate Office Building: 

We are engaged in retail distribution of lumber in a large way in 
Kansas City and other Missouri, Oklahoma, and Kansas points. We 
fayor a duty on foreign lumber coming into United States in protection 
of our own business and the men employed in the industry. The in- 
dustry at present time is suffering both from overproduction and 
diminished consumption. Mills are working less than full time and 
consequently employees are getting less than full earnings. Anything 
that would aid in changing this unfortunate situation would be helpful. 
There is sufficient unemployed capacity to produce lumber in this country 
to oversupply our consumptive needs. We do not fear a duty of $2 
per thousand on lumber would unfavorably affect our situation or that 
of any other distributor of lumber, but feel it would aid the whole 
industry and be helpful to us. 

BADGER LUMBER & Coat Co., 
L. L. SEIBEL, President. 


Sr. Louis, MO., March 8, 1930. 
Hon. Harry B, Hawes, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

Thanks for telegram re lumber tarif. As you know, this company 
operates sawmills and retail and distributing lumber yards in the 
States of Missouri, Ilinois, Arkansas, Louisiana, and Texas, employing 
about 10,000 men. During the past year bave accumulated in excess of 
1,100 carloads lumber now stored in sheds and shed capacity practically 
exhausted. Our mills have actual capacity to ship 12,000 carloads 
lumber per annum. During 1929 actually shipped 8,166 cars. January 
and February shipments show even further shrinkage, and present con- 
ditions indicate year 1930 shipments will not exceed 7,000 cars. Con- 
ditions now affecting lumber industry are causing short-time operation 
and reduction in number employees, with consequent unemployment, 
Lack of demand indicates lumber industry will be forced to still further 
curtail operations. Conditions affecting our operations typical of those 
affecting all larger mills. Many smaller mills already entirely shut 
down. Our operations provide sole means livelihood some 50,000 souls, 
all of whom the greater part of past year have felt the pinch of part- 
time or total unemployment. 

Frost LUMBER INDUSTRIES (INC.), 

E. A. Frost, President. 

R. B. BEARDEN, General Sales Manager. 
C. W. NELSON, Fice President. 
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Kansas City, Mo., March 7, 1930. 
Senator Harry B. HAWES, 
Cafe of Senate Office Building: 

Because of restrictions in consumption due to general financial condi- 
tions and because of competition with Canadian lumber and other 
foreign woods in our domestic markets, which emphasizes the present 
unfortunate condition, our present operations In the West are on 60 
per cent operating basis. While our men are all employed, they are 
employed at their normal wage rate; but they are working on reduced 
time of employment, which means a loss to them of more than $12,000 
per week in pay roll. This also true in our southern plants; the loss 
in dollars of pay roll is less, because the operations are smaller, but 
the men are losing proportionately. I only regret that the duty pro- 
posed in bill is not more than it is, While 82 will help, $4 would be of 
greater assistance, 

Cuas. S. KEITH. 
Kansas CITY, MO., March 7, 1930. 
Hon. Harry B. Hawes, 
Senator: 

Understand tariff schedule on lumber will again be voted on this 
week. The lumber business is in a very precarious condition; mills are 
running on four and five days per week and are increasing the large 
surplus stocks of lumber on hand. The principal item of cost in the 
manufacture of lumber is labor. Reduction in wages for labor is not 
feasible to such an extent as to solve the problem; besides, to put into 
effect decrease in wage schedules sufficient to furnish any material relief 
would create a very bad economic condition. It seems vitally necessary 
to the industry to have lumber definitely included in the tariff bill. 
Kansas City is the home of a large percentage of lumber manufacturers, 
All are much interested in having you come to our relief. 

W. A. PICKERING, 
President Pickering Lumber Co. 
Kansas CITY, Mo., March 2, 1930. 
Hon. Harry B. HAWES, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O.: 

An appeal has been made to Congress by the lumber industry for a 
tarif on lumber. I am thoroughly convinced that there is the greatest 
need for this. Actual production of lumber exceeds actual demand, and 
has exceeded it for at least the last five years. Potential production 
is far in excess of either actual or potential demand, consequently 
sawmills throughout the country are operating and have for many 
months past operated on schedules far below normal, thereby creating 
a situation disastrous not only to the operating companies but to their 
employees. This company owns two pine manufacturing plants in 
eastern Oregon, which in 1925 produced over 82,000,000 feet of lumber. 
Year by year since then production has been steadily reduced until last 
year the production equaled only 40,000,000 feet. Naturally the number 
of wage earners and total wages paid have reduced correspondingly, 
One of the two plants mentioned has not operated at all since last 
December. No change has taken place in the properties, and they are 
capable to-day of producing the same quantity of lumber and giving 
employment to the same number of men as in 1925, but it is impossible 
under conditions now prevailing and which have long prevailed within 
the lumber industry to sell without loss normal plant capacity. Under 
such conditions, detrimental alike to employer and employee, it would 
seem that the soundest reason exists for giving the lumber industry and 
its employees the protection which the tariff would afford. 

i BowMan HICKS LUMBER Co., 
Guo, R. Hicks, President. 
Sr. Louis, Mo., March 13, 1930, 
Hon. Harry B. HAWES, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We feel sincerely that American labor should not be forced to com- 
pete with low-wage countries, and, as a result, believe there should be 
a tariff on lumber. 

S. W. CRAWFORD LUMBER CO., 
Leon HARRICK, President. 
= 
Sr. Lovis, Mo., March 13, 1930, 
Hon. Harry B. Hawes, 
Washington, D. 0.: 
We believe American lumber industry entitled to tariff protection. 
SHELLABARGER LUMBER CO., 
Harry SHELLABARGER, President. 
Sr. Louis, Mo., March 13, 1930. 
Hon, Harry B. Hawes, 
Washington, D. C. 
We believe there should be a duty on lumber to protect American labor. 
C. J. Rersecks LUMBER CO., 
C. J. REINECKE, President. 
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Sr. Lovis, Mo., March 13, 1930. 
Hon. Harry B. HAWES, 
Washington, D. 0.: 
We fayor a duty on foreign lumber in protection of our own business 
as well as the men employed in the industry. 
Bay Bros. LUMEER CO., 
M. C. Bay, President. 


Kansas City, Mo., March 12, 1930. 
Hon. Harry B. Hawes, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

We believe a reasonable duty of $2 or $3 per thousand on lumber 
coming from foreign countries into United States would be of benefit to 
general business. The lumber-manufacturing industry is in a deplorable 
condition. Mills are working only part time and employees are paid 
accordingly. By this process their earnings are diminished. Merchants 
suffer account of this condition. We believe full, or nearly full time, 
operation would stimulate trade, also causing the use of more farm 
products, thereby helping the farmers. We operate retail yards in 
various places in Kansas and Missouri. 

LEIDGH & Havens LUMBER Co., 
N. O. SWANSON, 
Vice President and Gencral Manager. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., March 13, 1930, 
Hon. Harry B. HAWES, 
Washington, D. C.: 

It is our firm belief that there should be a duty on lumber, as surely 
American labor is entitled to protection against low-waged labor of 
foreign countries. 

BOECKELER LUMBER CO., 
GEO. F. KRUEGER, President. 


— 


Kansas City, Mo., March 13, 1930. 
Hon. Harry B. HAWES, 
Senate Building, Washington, D. C.: 

This company, a Missouri corporation, is engaged in the retall dis- 
tribution of lumber in the State of Texas. We favor duty on lumber 
coming from foreign countries in protection of our own interests as 
well as those employed in the industry. Manufacturing plants in this 
country can supply the present needs, as they are not at the present 
running full time, which is causing more or less hardship to employees 
on account of being unable to work regularly. A duty of $2 per thou- 
sand would not unfavorably affect our situation nor that of other con- 
cerns in similar business. 

W. C. Bowman Lumser Co. 


Kansas City, MO., March 13, 1930. 
Hon. Harry B. HAWES, 
Washington, D. O.: 

We favor a duty on lumber. We are retail lumber dealers and know 
that the men at the mills now have only part pay because the mills 
are not operating full time. The lumber-producing capacity of the 
United States is sufficient to take care of the country’s lumber needs, 
and, therefore, a tariff would protect the interests of the mill workers 
and the country as well. 

Kine LUMBER Co., 
W. Eucenm King, President. 


Monroe City, MO., March 13, 1939. 
Senator Harry B. HAWES, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We are operating several retail lumber yards in Missouri. We ask 
you to use your influence in placing a tarif on lumber from other 
countries. 

J. D. Rosy. 


Kansas City, Mo., March 13, 1930. 
Hon. Harry B. HAWES, 
United States Sonate, Washington, D. C.: 

We earnestly urge your support lumber and shingle tariff for pro- 
tection against increasing importations, both items from countries 
which place much lower value on both their labor and timber. We are 
loggers, mill operators, wholesalers, and retailers, and think our situa- 
tion typical others our industry. Depressed condition largely due ex- 
cessive importations, resulting in part-time operations and consequent 
heavy loss to labor and increased production costs. We believe reason- 
able tariff will result in return of prosperity to both labor and investors 
this industry without adding to consumers’ cost. Have discovered no 
lumbermen opposed except those investing beyond frontiers. 

M. R. SMITH LUMBER & SHINGLE Co. 
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Kansas City, Mo., March 13, 1930. 
Hon. HARRY B. HAWES, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

We operate several retail lumber yards located in Missouri, Kansas, 
and Iowa, and favor duty on lumber coming from foreign countries into 
United States. Our own interests and interests of the men employed 
lumber industry generally in urgent need tariff protection. There is 
ample capacity of manufacturing plants in United States to produce 
substantially more lumber than being consumed. Do not think duty of 
two or three dollars per thousand on lumber would have any detrimental 
effect our situation as retail distributor of lumber. 

BLAKER LUMBER & GRAIN Co. 
E. T. PRICKETT, President. 
Kansas City, MO., March 12, 1939. 
Hon. Harry B. Hawes, 
Washington, D. 0.: , 

We operate a retail lumber yard in Kansas City and favor duty on 
lumber coming from foreign countries into United States in protection 
of our own interests and interests of the men employed in lumber 
industry generally. Do not think duty of two or three dollars per 
thousand on lumber would have any detrimental effect on our situation 
as retail distributors of lumber. 

H. B. McCray LUMBER CO., 
By H. B. McCray, President. 
Kansas Crty, MO., March 12, 1930. 
Hon. Harry B. Hawes, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

As retail lumber dealers having yards in Kansas City and other points 
in Missouri, Oklahoma, and Texas we favor a duty on lumber coming 
from foreign countries. We know that lumber mills are working only 
part time now, and that means less than full-time earnings for the 
workmen. The lumber manufacturing capacity of this country is more 
than ample to meet the lumber needs of the United States. 

F. N. DANIELS, 
President Dascomb Daniels Lumber Co. 


Kansas City, Mo., March 12, 1930. 
Hon. Harry B. Hawes, 
Senate Office Building: 

I hope that you can consistently vote for a tariff on lumber. During 
40 years manufacturing and wholesaling lumber, mostly in the South, 
have never known a time our American lumber manufacturers and their 
employees needed protection more than they do at this time. Have 
owned small amount of timber in Oregon 17 years which would like to 
develop, but realization for past several years would not justify doing 
so. Under present conditions see no hope of developing in near future. 

J. M. BERNARDIN. 
Kansas City, MO., March 12, 1930. 
Hon. Harry B. HAWES, 
Care United States Senate Office Building: 

We are doing a retail lumber business in Kansas City. We favor a 
$2 duty on foreign lumber coming into the United States, because it 
would protect our business and men engaged in the industry. The in- 
dustry is at present encountering a combination of overproduction and 
curtailed consumption. Anything that would ald in adjusting this situ- 
ation would necessarily be helpful. There is more unemployed capacity 
in this country than necessary to take care of United States consump- 
tive requirements. We would like to state that we not only favor this 
duty on lumber, but we feel it would be helpful to the whole industry 
and also helpful to us. 

BERKSHIRE LUMBER Co., 
Ben BERKSHIRE, President. 
Kansas Crry, Mo., March 12, 1930. 
Hon. Harry B. HAWES, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

We are retailers of lumber and shingles in Kansas City. We favor 
a duty on lumber and shingles coming from foreign countries into 
United States in protection of our own interests and interests of the 
men employed in the lumber industry. The industry at present is in a 
deplorable condition, mills are working less than full time. Men are 
getting less than full pay because of short operating time, and any- 
thing that would change this situation weuld be helpful. There is 
ample capacity to produce all the lumber needed in this country. We 
feel that a reasonable duty of two or three dollars per thousand on 
lumber would not in any wise unfavorably affect our situation or that 
of any other retail distributor of lumber, and should help create a de- 
mand for labor. 

SOUTHWEST LUMBER CO., 
Jas. A. RYAN. 
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Hon. Harry B. Hawes: 

We are retailers of lumber and shingles in Missouri and Kansas. We 
favor a duty on lumber and shingles coming from foreign countries into 
United States, in protection of our own interests and interests of the 
men employed in the lumber industry. The industry at present is in a 
deplorable condition. Mills are working less than full time. Men are 
getting less than full pay because of short operating time and anything 
that would change this situation would be helpful. There is ample ca- 
pacity to produce all the lumber needed in this country. We fee! that 
a reasonable duty of two or three dollars per thousand on lumber would 
not in any wise unfavorably affect our situation or that of any other 
retail distributor of lumber, and should help create a demand for labor. 

Abam LUMBER Co., 
J. L. WADDILL. 


Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, we have had illustrated here 
to-day more sharply, perhaps, than at any other time during the 
discussion of this tariff bill, the thing that some of us inter- 
mittedly have tried to impress upon the Senate; and that is, 
that nobody stands ready to speak for the great consuming 
public. 

I venture to say that for every one man in the milling busi- 
ness, there are a thousand men who are building homes or who 
want to build homes; and if there is in the tariff bill any one 
item that bears more heavily than any other item upon the 
poorer classes of people in America, it is this proposition to put 
a high tariff tax upon the only building material that the poor 
man may be privileged to use in the construction of his home. 

The average poor man can not afford to erect a brick mansion 
or a stone dwelling for his occupancy. His limited means com- 
pel him to use the cheapest material that may be obtained to 
cover the heads of himself and his family. The poor man must 
necessarily put up a building of planks; he must necessarily buy 
the very cheapest character of millwork; and yet we forget this 
man who wants to provide himself with a home, and we have 
advanced here the extraordinary doctrine that the depression 
in the lumber trade is due to the lack of a tax on lumber! 

Mr. President, if the millions of people in this country have 
ceased to build homes with lumber in a depressed state, how 
may it be hoped that they will at once begin building homes 
when we put a tax on lumber, and they are compelled to pay 
more for the product? Yet that is the extraordinary contra- 
diction in terms that we have presented here. 

Again, Mr. President, we have set up a costly bureau of the 
Government here in Washington, called the Reforestation Bu- 
reau, to supply by artificial means the deficiencies brought about 
by the depletion of our forests. We appropriate millions of 
dollars for reforestation; yet there is nothing on earth that 
would more certainly and more rapidly contribute to this very 
enterprise than the admission of foreign lumber into the United 
States. 

I, too, have telegrams from men who own forests, from men 
who manufacture lumber, and from lumber merchants, asking 
that this imposition be put upon the consuming public in their 
behalf—men of large influence in my State—but I can not get 
the consent of my judgment or conscience to tax the thousands, 
aye, the millions of poor people of this country who are confined 
to the use of this particular material for their homes, in order 
to multiply the profits of men who are in the lumber business, 

Oh, we have the pathetic plea for employment for the labor- 
ing man. It is the laboring man that we are proposing to tax. 
What greater right to our consideration has the laboring man 
employed in the lumber business as contrasted to the thousands 
and tens of thousands of laboring men in this country not em- 
ployed in the lumber business? What right have we to take out 
of the pockets of the poor people who are not employed by 
lumbermen their money in order to contribute it to the em- 
ployees of the lumbermen, assuming that one stiver of it ever 
gets into the pockets of an employee of the lumbermen? 

Not only is it a terrific hardship upon the poorer classes of 
people in the populous sections of the country, but it is espe- 
cially a hardship upon the agricultural classes of the country. 

nas WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor yield? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. GLASS. I do. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I desire to call the Senator’s 
attention to the hardship the proposed duty will be to the buyers 
of furniture, also. 

Mr. GLASS. Oh, yes. It permeates every avenue of the 
building trades. I do not make any special plea for the man 
who is able to build a brick house or a stone residence. He is 
not very greatly concerned in this particular item of the tariff 
bill, and yet he is taxed from the foundation to the roof. We 
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came here in behalf of farm relief. Brick and cement have come 
to be the great staple products of the farm since we started the 
consideration of this tariff bill. He is taxed on his stone, he is 
taxed on his bricks, he is taxed on the cement that goes into 
the construction of his house, he is taxed on his window glass, 
he is taxed on his roof—we will have before us next the ques- 
tion of shingles—he is taxed on his furniture, he is taxed on the 
looking-glass into which he looks to comb his hair. Now, it 
comes to this point, that we are to preserve our forests, that we 
are to create a revival in the building industry of this country 
by making it more costly for the poor people who have to build 
houses to shelter their heads to get the lumber with which to 
build them. 

I have not changed my mind, and I do not intend to change my 
mind, however many telegrams I may get from the lumber manu- 
facturers and the lumber merchants of my State. I am going to 
vote against the proposition. 

As to the countervailing duty proposed by the Senator from 
New York, I would haye been glad to vote for that, standing 
alone, because I believe in reciprocity with Canada, and, aside 
from that, I believe it is inherently just to tax the products of 
another country when that country insists upon taxing our own 
products. But it does not stand by itself. Therefore I shall 
not vote for the amendment as proposed. 

Mr. NORRIS obtained the floor. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, may I ask a 
question of the Senator from New York before the Senator from 
Nebraska starts his remarks? 

Mr. NORRIS. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The proviso of the Senator 
from New York makes no provision for applying countervailing 
duties to finished lumber. I ask the Senator if he would be 
willing to strike out from his proviso the following language: 


In the rough or not further manufactured than planed or dressed on 
one side. 


If that language were omitted, then the countervailing duties 
would apply to both rough and dressed lumber. With this 
language in, the duty would apply to a very large percentage 
of the lumber consumed in this country. 

Mr. COPELAND. I shall be very glad to study the proposed 
amendment, and will talk to the Senator about it. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, we have been reading recently 
in the public press that unemployment has about disappeared. 
The President of the United States announced that in 60 days it 
will have gone; that everybody will be employed. We have read 
from other quarters that we were having wonderfully prosperous 
times; that everybody was happy. 

When any member of the association known as “ Sons of Wild 
Jackasses“ dares say in the Senate or on the public rostrum 
that times are hard, that people are not prosperous, that there 
is some unemployment and some suffering, we are denounced as 
bolsheviks. It is said that we are putting before the American 
people a despairing picture of distress; that we ought to look up, 
be cheerful, and happy. 

However much we may be impressed with that argument, we 
have, nevertheless, in the Senate of the United States been 
listening now for several weeks to the stories of distress, not 
coming from the so-called wild men of the West, not coming 
from those who have been denounced for picturing an evil day 
in the future, but coming from big business all over the United 
States. We have been listening to the picture of despondency, 
the picture of hard times. The manufacturers of New England 
have been telling us how they are suffering, how their em- 
ployees are unable to live, how the unemployed class is going to 
increase, how distress is pervading the homes of millions of 
workmen. i 

The oil men have told us that destruction is just here for the 
oil business; that that great industry is to be wiped out. De- 
spondency is pictured in their words, telling us the doleful tale 
of despair that comes to that industry. 

Then we come to the sugar men, all of them ready to go into 
bankruptcy. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, speaking of the oil 
men, I remember very distinctly that the former Senator from 
Oklahoma, Mr. Harreld, in discussing that very issue in 1922, 
told us that destruction and ruin were sure to come if we did 
not put a duty on oil. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. Then the lumbermen have said this great 
industry, which reaches all over the United States, with lumber- 
yards in every little hamlet and every town, is about to go out 
of business; that the lumber industry must be helped. 

Last night we voted a tariff of 127 per cent on lace, which 
some of the girls and women of the country would like to buy to 
put upon their dresses and their clothing. 
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I might go on all through the list. There is no one left who 
is happy; everybody is despondent; everybody is going to de- 
struction ; everybody is going into court and ask for the putting 
into effect of the laws which will release him from his debts. 
Nobody can pay. Everybody is down in the dumps. Prosperity 
has not been heard of or seen in the Senate for the last three 
weeks. Everybody is bankrupt, and the remedy for every one 
of these ills is the placing of a tax on the necessaries of life. 
“ Give us a tariff and we will be happy.” i 

I have no doubt these men believe that, but look at the pic- 
ture in a broad light. How in the world can we pull ourselves 
over the fence of despair by our boot straps? It can not be 
done. Economically we are undertaking to do something that 
is an impossibility, and the Senator from Virginia has so well 
and eloquently pointed out that we are going to help the farmer 
by taxing everything he uses. We are going to tax the chairs, 
the table, the wooden bed, the shed, the chicken coop, the hog 
pen, the barn, the home, and the wagon box. We are going to 
add to the price of these things. We are going to increase the 
price which must be paid for the clothes the people wear. We 
are going to do it for their benefit, in the name of labor and in 
the name of the American farmer. We are going to increase the 
price of everything he must buy. That is the way to make him 
happy- That is the way to make him prosperous. That is what 
the tariff bill is going to accomplish. 

If there is an instance where we ought to be careful, not only 
for the man on the farm but the laboring man in town. We 
ought to make it easy, if we can, for every young married couple 
who want to buy a home and rear a family; to do so without 
mortgaging their entire future life to pay for it, 

Lumber ought to be free of duty. Yet we are going to add 
to its price; we are going to add to the cost of every home 
builder in the land. We are going to levy a tribute upon him 
in the name of the laboring man, and every laboring man in 
the United States who is hoping—and hoping against hope, if 
we are to have such tariff legislation—hoping that for his chil- 
dren and his wife and himself, he may ultimately be the owner 
of the home, ultimately be the owner of the fireside where his 
little group gathers at eventide. We are blasting that hope in 
the name of the very man whom we are striking down. 

Mr. President, the end of the lumber business in the United 
States is in sight. We can see the industry disappearing, as far 
as the manufacture of lumber is concerned. Its end is almost 
here. A wise legislator, not only because he would want to 
cheapen the cost of homes and the industries of the United 
States but because he would want to preserve the natural re- 
sources of the United States, ought to be glad to have the con- 
sumers of lumber use the other fellow’s lumber instead of ours 
whenever he can. 

Not only should we be for free lumber because it would make 
nearly everything in every home and on every farm cost less to 
our toiling masses but we would be preserving something for the 
children who will follow us, and who will look over the wastes 
of despoiled forests, and wonder why their forefathers were so 
shortsighted. 

The Senator from Missouri has announced that he has changed 
his mind, that he is going to vote for a tariff on lumber, and he 
gives his reasons. He has a letter read from a lumberman. He 
has put into the Recorp telegrams from lumbermen which I 
have not heard read. 

Are we to legislate only for one class? That is what we are 
doing. Are we to forget the millions and the tens of millions 
who live now, who have a direct interest in this particular 
schedule? Are we to forget every man and every family trying 
to own a home, and help to make this a nation of homes, rather 
than of renters and tenants? 

We listen to the voices of a few who haye a financial interest, 
or perhaps they think they have; I doubt it in these cases. They 
want to make the lumber duty high, to keep out of competition 
foreign lumber. They want to build up the duty so high that the 
consumers of the country will be absolutely helpless. 

For every telegram of a lumber dealer or a lumber manufac- 
turer there are millions of poor people unrepresented here pray- 
ing to-day that the Senate may not tax thenr and their homes, 
and also destroy the natural resources of the country, and thus 
levy a tax upon posterity. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I have no illusions concerning 
the effect these debates will have upon the vote to be taken on 
the pending amendment. From a personal knowledge I think 
the minds of various Senators are made up concerning their 
attitude thereon. But one of the strange phenomena in the con- 
sideration of a tariff bill has been the reluctance of Congress 
adequately to protect this great industry. The House refused 
to take it off the free list and put it on the dutiable list. The 
Senate up to this time has refused, probably on account of the 
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strength of the coalition and those who are not fully advised 
concerning the subject matter. 

I have been told by those familiar with statistics in connec- 
tion with the lumber industry that there are $14,000,000,000 
invested in it. It is a commercial industry in more than 20 of 
the States. I see on the other side of the Chamber my very 
intellectual and able friend from Virginia [Mr. GLAss], who has 
discussed one phase of the problem. In his State, which I love 
to frequent and to visit, lumber is a real industry. Lumber can 
be made a better industry in Virginia if it is protected from 
ruinous competition. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oregon yield 
to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. McNARY. I yield. 

Mr. GLASS. The poor people who have to build homes in 
Virginia constitute a great industry, too. 

Mr. McNARY. It is usually a pleasing statement of some one 
who has really no argument against the proposition to talk 
about the poor folks at home. In my opinion what makes the 
poor folks at home and what would make them still poorer is 
such a policy of free trade as is advocated by the very able 
Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. GLASS. Oh, no; I do not advocate a policy of free trade. 
I do not advocate it always. 

Mr. McNARY. I know the Senator does not altogether. 

Mr. GLASS. I do advocate a policy of free trade in relation 
to such a thing of common use as lumber. 

Mr. McNARY. I want to be very cordial to my good friend 
from Virginia, but I have just a few minutes and I would prefer 
to make my own argument, 

Mr. President, if there is anything in the principle of protec- 
tion and any benefits are to be derived therefrom it should be 
applied to the lumber industry. In the name of good sportsman- 
ship and fair play there is no reason to deny this great indus- 
try the protection it so badly needs. 

With the great investment about which I have spoken, there 
are three-quarters of a million workers to-day in the country 
dependent upon forest products and their conversion. Nearly 
$1,000,000,000 is paid annually in wages to this great group. I 
venture to say, and I am sure without successful contradiction, 
that there is not an industry in America to-day depressed com- 
parably with the lumber and timber industry. I speak not only 
from what I have heard on the floor of the Senate but I have 
personal knowledge as I come from the State which has the 
greatest stand of timber of any of the States in the Union. 

I want particularly to address myself to the arguments of the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. GLAss] and the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Norris] concerning the question of reforestation. 
These able gentlemen proceed upon the theory that the only 
way to preserve the forests is to lock them up and forget them. 
Mr. President, that is the surest way in the world to destroy 
this great industry. The surest way to bring about reforesta- 
tion, which is referred to by the Senator from Nebraska, is. to 
make possible a utilization of the forests in private hands. 
What are we as Senators thinking about, Mr. President, in con- 
nection with our Federal Government? The Government itself 
owns about 187,000,000 acres of timberland. Are we going to 
let that timber rot and fall into disuse or are we going intel- 
ligently to utilize the products of these forests? 

I have no doubt, from having studied the problem as chair- 
man of a select committee which went throughout the country, 
that if a tariff were placed upon lumber to prevent the com- 
petition from Canada of 1,500,000,000 feet a year, a less but a 
rapidly growing quantity from Russia, and if the millmen can 
profitably operate their mills and the logging men the logging 
camps, then reforestation will be secured, and that will be the 
only way for this country ever to become self-sufficient in con- 
nection with its forest growth and development. 

If the owners of the forests and the operators of the mills 
could keep out the foreign competition which is too much for 
the American market to absorb, a little profit would come to 
them, sufficient to justify them in replanting the cut-over lands 
and restore the forests, That process is now largely under 
way. If we are going to prevent the progress of the operator 
of the mill and deny him an opportunity to make a profit or a 
living for himself and his employees, he has no money with 
which to reseed and replant the denuded and cut-over lands. 

I know, Mr. President, that the Government itself is ex- 
pending large sums in attempting to encourage replanting and 
replacement of our trees. A bill which is on my desk carries 
a large sum for forest-fire protection. With protection from 
fire and insects, with an assured profit and freedom from con- 
gested markets, there can be no doubt that the Government 
would extend its activities and the private owners would en- 
large their activities also in connection with the growing of 
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our forests. This is an annual crop. It takes some years to 
mature, but when the trees are matured they should be cut and 
cropped. 

The Chief Forester of the Forest Service has estimated that 
in the public forests alone of this great stand of 175,000,000 
acres 20 per cent of the trees are overripe and unfit for use. 
To take the trees now maturing and by the process of intelli- 
gent logging replace them we can maintain our forests during 
all the years. But the able senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Norris] says we should not use our forests, that we should 
obtain our timber from elsewhere, which would mean ruin not 
only to the forests but to those engaged in the business. 

My good friend from Virginia [Mr. Grass] talks about the 
poor man who has to build a hen coop on the farm. It is my 
judgment and the judgment of those who have given the subject 
very serious consideration that the economies which would be 
practiced, the wastage that would be avoided by the converters, 
will permit the sale of lumber without any additional charge 
to the consumers thereof. If those men are employed at full 
time it will, on the other hand, furnish a large group that will 
absorb the products from those who are now engaged in agri- 
culture and other industries. 

r. President, I would not longer detain the Senate save for 
the fact that I have here a letter from the Governor of the 
State of Oregon, Hon. A. W. Norblad, which I desire to have 
read at the desk, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the clerk will 
read, as requested, 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


STATE OF OREGON, EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Salem, February 26, 1930. 
Hon. CHARLES L. MCNARY, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator McNany: Along the line of the conferences called 
by President Hoover in December, I recently called an economic confer- 
ence at which representatives of labor and industry, county and city 
officials, and leaders in various lines of activity in Oregon gathered to 
discuss ways and means of promoting construction and averting unem- 
ployment to the end that the prosperity of the State may be maintained 
and advanced. This conference confirmed my already strong conviction 
that one of the major reasons for unemployment in this State is the 
present depression in the lumber industry. 

Oregon is the most heavily timbered State in the Union, and our 
general prosperity is based very largely upon the lumber industry which 
produces 60 cents of every dollar coming into the State. During the 
past eight months we have had a great deal of unemployment in logging 
camps and mills due to the inability of our people to meet competition 
from Canadian and Russian mills that operate under conditions not 
comparable to those of our mills which must employ American labor and 
pay wages which will permit of their employees living up to American 
standards. 

The lumber schedule ts now before Congress for consideration. As 
Governor of the State of Oregon, I want to take this opportunity to 
urge you to do everything you can to assist us in securing this much- 
needed protection to the end that our mills may be enabled to operate 
steadily and the many thousands of people who find employment in the 
lumber industry may be given protection against the product of foreign 
labor which is at present coming into the United States in increasing 
volume, 

Very truly yours, 
A. W. Norsiap, Governor. 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I have two editorials concern- 
ing this subject matter, one from the Portland Oregonian and 
the other from the Oregon Journal, both papers being among the 
most influential on the Pacific coast and published in Portland. 
I desire, if I have the time, to have them read at the desk. 
They are not long, and if my time is adequate I ask that the 
editorial from the Oregonian may be read first. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the clerk will 
read, as requested: 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


{From the Portland Oregonian, February 28, 1930] 
PROTECT LUMBER, CONSERVE FORESTS 


Softwood lumber, which includes Douglas fir, has another chance to 
win protection from the Senate, this time with the support of the South 
in alliance with the Pacific coast. Having been on the free list since 
1913, fir, pine, and other softwoods have been exposed to the unre- 
stricted competition of imports from every timber-growing country in 
the world. Americans have engaged in the lumber business of Canada 
and have fought to prevent protection of the American lumber industry. 
Soviet Russia, having confiscated the forests, has begun to flood foreign 
markets at low prices, in order to swell exports as the means of paying 
for machinery to equip its socialized industries. Every other lumber 
country is invading either American markets or the foreign markets 
which Americans have formerly supplied. 
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A tariff on lumber is opposed in order to provide cheap building 
material for the farmer, yet the competition between lumber and other 
materials is so keen that lumbermen could not obtain excessive prices if 
they tried. All they ask is freedom from foreign competition, Employ- 
ing 60 per cent or more of the labor in Oregon, lumbermen furnish the 
farmers in the vicinity of each mill and logging camp with a home mar- 
ket, but for which farm products would have to be shipped long dis- 
tances to be sold in competition with products of other States and the 
world. Depression and in some localities extinction of the lumber 
industry would cause neighboring farmers to lose far more than they 
could save on the lumber they buy. Yet insurgent Senators pretend they 
confer a boon on the farmer when they keep lumber on the free List. 

Conservation of American forests by permitting Canada, Russia, and 
other nations to exhaust theirs in supplying the American market is 
a plea for free lumber that will not stand analysis. Men who have 
large capital invested in timber and mills can not shut down without 
ruin. Their timber would decay or be devoured by fire; their mills 
and other buildings would depreciate. Taxes would accrue, and there 
would be no means of paying them. Necessity would compel them to 
continue operation, but would drive them to cut only the best timber 
and to pursue methods of logging that destroy much timber and that 
prevent new growth. Conservation is accomplished by cutting all mer- 
chantable timber and by starting growth of a new forest where the 
old one is cut. This would be done voluntarily by lumbermen under a 
tariff that enabled them to market the entire product. Conservation 
would be accomplished through protection. 

Congressmen from the prairle States and from States that wera 
long ago denuded of timber vote for free lumber because they do not 
understand the forest problem or because they are under the delusion 
that the way to help the farmer is to help him to buy things cheap 
without regard to the consequence to other industries. The farmer 
never in modern times bought things so cheap as in the panic years 
from 1893 to 1897, but he also sold his produce cheap, was in dire 
poverty, and in many instances handed over his farm to the mortgage 
company. Timberland was a drug on the market; so was farm land. 
That should teach that protection of the lumber industry is necessary 
to protect the farmer's home market and to conserve the forests. 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I send to the desk a brief edi- 
torial from the Oregon Journal and ask that it may be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read, as re- 
quested. 

The legislative clerk read from the Oregon Journal of Feb- 
ruary 28, 1930, as follows: 


THE TARIFF AND LUMBER 


If the principle of a protective tariff is correct, if it can be defended 
on any ground, there ought in all fairness and by all the rules of the 
game to be a tariff on lumber. 

The lumber industry in the Northwest is now and has been for years 
past in a state of depression. It is in a depression in large part because 
of the importation of Canadian lumber. The home market is not great 
enough to absorb the product of both Canadian and American mills; 
the Canadian lumber is produced by cheap labor, and thus it comes 
into America to supply the markets that otherwise would be supplied 
by American mills, 

The result is a depressed American lumber industry. American 
workers are now and have been out of work. The buying power of the 
great lumber industry of the Northwest is reduced, thus reducing the 
market for farm products in this region as well as the products of all 
other industries. 

There is only one argument for a tarif on any product, That is to 
protect the industry from competition from products of other nations 
produced by cheap labor. The tariff is supposed to make the industry 
profitable, is supposed to provide work for American workers at high 
wages, and is supposed to increase buying power, thus producing 
prosperity. 

The lumber industry of the Northwest is injured by the competi- 
tion of foreign lumber produced by cheap labor. It is not profitable 
under present conditions, American workers are out of jobs. Pur- 
chasing power in the great lumber regions is reduced and other indus- 
tries are injured through the lack of purchasing power of the lumber 
industry. 

If there is to be a tariff on anything, what industry is more in need 
of it than the lumber industry? If there is to be a tariff, if it is cor- 
rect in principle, what industry more than the lumber industry meets 
the requirements for a tariff? If a tariff is to protect any industry, 
where are the conditions in any industry which more obviously requires 
a tariff than the present conditions in the lumber business? 

If Congress places a tariff on any products, it can not in fairness or 
in morals fail to place one on lumber. 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, in my opinion, these editorials 
refiect the opinion of the large majority of the people living 
on the Pacific coast, and I might add that, in my judgment, 
the same sentiment exists in the South. I shall not longer 
detain the Senate, my time having expired; but I sincerely hope 
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that the Senate will adopt the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Jones]. 

Mr. DILL obtained the floor. 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor from Washington yield to me in order that I may call for a 
quorum? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washington 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. DILL. I prefer not to yield for that purpose. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Very well. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I shall not attempt to discuss this 
amendment in detail. I believe that the Senate knows what it 
wants to do on the subject; at least, Senators have made up 
their minds how they will vote; and, while there are some 
things I might say, they would, in most part, be a rehash of 
what has previously been said. For that reason I am not going 
to take the time of the Senate to discuss the subject at any 
length and hope we may have a vote promptly. 

We are asking for the adoption of an amendment that places 
lumber on the dutiable list at a rate which is little more than 
nominal, being on an average about T per cent. We realize that 
will not do much good to the lumber industry; but, if adopted, 
it will place the industry on the dutiable list and make it pos- 
sible, if conditions develop showing the necessity of a lumber 
tariff, for the rate to be raised to an amount that will be of 
some benefit to the lumber industry. I shall not take more 
time, and I hope that we may soon have a vote on the amend- 
ment. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The quéstion is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
JONES]. 

Mr. DILL. I ask for the yeas and nays on the amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Let us have the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. STEIWER obtained the floor. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Washington for that purpose? 

Mr. STEIWER. In view of the prospect of an early vote on 
the amendment, I have no objection to yielding to a call for a 
quorum, but on my account I do not care about it. However, if 
the Senator from Washington desires to call for a quorum, I 
shall not object. 

Mr. DILL. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Fletcher Kean Schall 
Ashurst Frazier Kendrick Sheppard 
Baird George Keyes Shortridge 
Barkley Glass La Follette Smoot 
Bingham Glenn McCulloch teck 

Black Gof McMaster Stetwer 
Blaine Goldsborough MeNar Stephens 
Blease Greene Metcal! Sullivan 
Borah Grundy Moses anson 
Bratton Hale Norbeck Thomas, Idaho 
Brookbart Harris Norris Townsend 
Broussard Harrison Nye Trammell 
Capper Hastin Oddie Tydings 
Caraway Hatfiel Overman Vandenberg 
Connally Hawes Patterson Wagner 
Copeland Hayden Phipps Walsh, Mass. 
Couzens Hebert Pine Walsh, Mont, 
Cutting Heflin Pittman Waterman 
Dale Howell Ransdell Watson 

Dill Johnson Robinson, Ind. 

Fess Jones Robsion, Ky. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-two Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. STHIWER. Mr. President, I shall detain the Senate for 
but a few moments. So far as the advocates of this duty are 
concerned we are ready now, I think, for the question to pro- 
ceed to a vote. I would not take any time at all to supplement 
what I said at the time this matter was thoroughly argued in 
the Senate upon its former consideration, except for the fact 
that the debate to-day has exemplified a certain circumstance 
which also developed at that time, namely, a most amazing lack 
of correct and sound information concerning the possible effect 
of the duty proposed. To that one aspect of the case I wish 
to address myself briefly. 

It has been assumed by those who oppose the duty that the 
imposition of a duty of a dollar and a half per thousand feet 
will necessarily be added to the price of lumber to the consumer ; 
that there will be an enhancement in mill prices; and that the 
increase will be followed by an enhancement of retail prices so 
that the cost will be laid at the door of the consumers of 
America. In the facts of this case, Mr. President, there is not 
one circumstance to support that kind of an assumption. 
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The truth of the matter is that the retail price of lumber in 
America is almost entirely dissociated from the mill price. If 
a duty of a dollar and a half per thousand feet should result 
in an enhancement at the mill in the entire amount of the $1.50 
per thousand, I venture the statement that the consumers of 
America who buy in the retail markets would not know that 
the tariff existed so far as their lumber bills are concerned. 

The wholesale price of lumber at the mill in the Douglas 
fir district is now some $18 or $19 per thousand, average, and 
in the southern area the mill price of pine is something like 
$24, or possibly a little more than $24 per thousand, average. 
The Douglas fir price in the eastern consuming centers of this 
country is in excess of $40, and in some of the consuming cen- 
ters it is as high as $50. The pine price to the eonsumers of 
America goes all the way from $70 per thousand up. The very 
choice grades of pine, select B and better, were quoted in 
Washington last week, when I made my investigation, at prices 
from $125 a thousand to $150 a thousand feet. The retail price 
as between Philadelphia and Baltimore showed a difference of 
$9 per thousand for identical grades of lumber upon the same 
day and at the same hour. 

If Senators would stop to reflect just a minute, they would 
see that the burden placed upon the American consumer is not 
the amount obtained by the miller for his product at the mill, 
The great burden upon our people comes from the fact that our 
supplies are located too far from our place of consumption, 
The thing that we need is growing trees, with reproduction 
closer to the place where the lumber is going to be used, because 
at this time we see the unhappy spectacle of the carriers, the 
brokers, the wholesalers, and the distributors obtaining more 
of the consumer’s dollar than is obtained by the mill man and 
by everyone with whom he is associated, including his labor 
and the man from whom he buys his stumpage. 

Since 1926 the total deflation in the mill price of lumber is 
nearly $12 per thousand, and during that time the retail price 
has remained stationary, These prices in the great eastern 
markets of $100 and $125 and $150 per thousand stand without 
change. Think of it, Mr. President! Here is deflation to the 
producer of lumber of $10 a thousand or $12 a thousand, and 
the American people get no benefit at all from it. We have 
changed our tariff duty three times, I think—in 1890, in 1897, 
and in 1909—and every change that has been made, whether it 
is an addition or a decrease, has been without effect upon the 
retail market to the American consumer. 

When we are dealing with an average price of pine in the 
eastern markets of $100 per thousand—and that is No. 1 com- 
mon—to say that adding a dollar and a half at the mill is going 
to cost the American people an excessive amount of money 
merely speaks the lack of understanding of the man who makes 
the statement. 

The inquiry I have made concerning this subject has abso- 
lutely conyinced me that slight saving at the mill or slight 
enhancement or depression at the mill is never reflected in the 
retail market. We have instances of increased price at the mill 
over a year’s time and at the same time decreased price in the 
retail market; and we have instances of decreased price at the 
mill and upward trend in the retail market. So I say that if 
the natural fluctuations at the mill, greatly in excess of the duty 
now proposed, have not been reflected in the retail price to the 
American people, it is absurd to think that this little item of a 
dollar and a half would be reflected. 

Why, the conference rate by water from the northwest area— 
Puget Sound and Columbia River—around to the Atlantic sea- 
board by the canal and to the points north of Hatteras varies 
from $8.50 to $14 a thousand. There is a difference there of $6 
per thousand; and, so far as I can find, never has that difference 
been reflected in the retail market. Never does the consumer 
get the benefit of the low price. Never is he charged the high 
price. Let me say further in that connection that sometimes the 
fluctuations at the mill in daily price are two or three dollars 
per thousand during the day. Sometimes’ we have during a 


season a reduction at the mill of three or four dollars per. 


thousand, and the eastern retail prices stand the same. 


Why is it that the difference in the retail price between Balti- . 


more and Philadelphia is $9 per thousand? It is not difference 
in mill cost. They are served by the same rail carriers. They 
are served by the same water service. It is due, I think, entirely 
to the competitive conditions at these distributing points; and, 
after all, the price the American people are paying to-day for 
their lumber is determined wholly by these competitive con- 
ditions. Lumber competes with itself, species against species, 
grade against grade, softwood against hardwood, State against 
State, area against area; and then, of course, lumber competes 
with cement and brick and stone and every other building ma- 
terial in the world. So it seems that the retailers, however 
much they would desire, are not able to increase their prices 
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when there is a little enhancement of price at the mill; and 
when they attempt to do so it merely means that something else 
is substituted for lumber. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. STEIWER. I do. 

Mr. BORAH, I should like to ask the Senator who would 
get the benefit of this tariff? 

Mr. STEIWER. My opinion would be no better than that of 
another; but it seems to me that the first obvious benefit of the 
tariff is to give the American producer a part of the American 
market now occupied by our Canadian friends. 

Mr. BORAH. That would have to be done by reason of an 
increase of price, would it not? 

Mr. STEIWER. At the mill. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; and that would have to be done by the 
mill owner selling to the retailer at a higher price? 

Mr. STEIWER. No, Mr. President. Evidently the Senator 
from Idaho did not catch the full force and effect of my sugges- 
tion. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; I was following the Senator very closely, 
but I could not see through it. 

Mr. STEIWER. The enhanced mill price is not reflected. 
The history of the matter shows that a little fluctuation in the 
mill price is not reflected in the retail price. 

Mr. BORAH. I have not said anything about its being re- 
flected in the retail price; but what I say is that the millman 
must necessarily sell to the retailer at a higher price if he is 
going to get the benefit of this tariff. 

Mr. STEIWER. I attempted to explain that a minute ago. 
I am not so sure of that. What I attempted to say is that even 
if the millman does receive a greater price, it will not cost the 
American people anything; but, if I may be permitted to elabo- 
rate that a moment, I think, as a matter of fact, a small duty 
like $1.50 a thousand will result in a higher mill price so much 
as it will be in the exclusion of Canadian lumber, and the 
running of more days at the mill—in other words, that a number 
of our mills that now run fiye days a week could run six days, 
and the mills that run four days could run five days. 

Mr. BORAH. They could not possibly do that unless they 
sold their lumber at a better price. 

Mr. STEIWER. Oh, yes, Mr. President! The thing that is 
destroying them now is their overhead, and this factor does not 
change. Taxes and interest dò not change. If the millers can 
increase their production by obtaining the benefit of the Amer- 
ican market, they will not have to increase their price. 

Mr. BORAH. I can not understand what benefit the American 
market will be to them unless they get an increased price in it. 

Mr. STEIWER. Steady operation, Mr, President, more days 
per week, more production, a cutting down of overhead that 
comes from more production—that in itself will give to the 
American miller a greater profit; or, rather, I should say, a 
smaller loss on his present operation. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President—— 

The, VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. STEIWER. I am glad to yield to the Senator. 

Mr. COPELAND. Is there not a further answer to the Sena- 
tor from Idaho that the imposition of this tax would cause the 
manufacturing of this lumber to be done in our country and 
employ our labor? 

Mr. STEIWER. Yes; but the Senator from New York is re- 
ferring to the effect of the amendment which he himself offered, 
and which was accepted by the Senator from Washington. The 
effect of that particular proposal is to admit rough lumber and 
to place a premium upon manufacture in this country, and there- 
fore a premium upon employment of labor in this country. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator from Oregon could not accept the 
doctrine of the Senator from New York, because that would be 
a complete answer to his argument. 

Mr. STEIWER. I have accepted it. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. STEIWER. I do. 

Mr. GEORGE. May I ask how much of the American market 
the American lumberman is losing? What are the Canadian 
imports? 

Mr. STEIWER. Does the Senator refer to the amount of the 
Canadian imports? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; the amount. 

Mr. STEIWER. The softwood importations run about a bil- 
lion and a half feet per year. 

Mr. GEORGE. What is the total import? 
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Mr. STEIWER. That is the greater part of our importation. 
The total imports are less, I think, than 2,000,000,000 feet per 
year of softwood. There are some hardwood importations that 
we are not concerned about in this discussion. 

Mr. GEORGE. What are our exportations? 

Mr. STEIWER. Our exports are in excess of 3,000,000,000; 
but those are total exports of all woods. Our exports of soft- 
wood in 1928 were 2,400,000,000 feet, I think. 

Mr. GEORGE. Our exports were equal to our imports? 

Mr. STEIWER. They were slightly in excess, occasioned by 
the fact that when a log is cut into lumber it does not all come 
out the same grade. In the yery nature of things, there are 
humerous grades in that log. Our local markets require a cer- 
tain amount of lumber in the given grades. In the production 
of that lumber there is some lumber of odd grades left over, 
which our producers find that they can export to advantage in 
order to get it out of our own market. They sell most of it ata 
loss. They sell most of it in the countries of the world which 
impose tariff duties upon it. It is not a profitable business, but 
it is an inevitable consequence of our method of operation. 
Properly understood, this forced exportation does not prove that 
the American producer can compete with the foreign producer. 
It more nearly proves that hard, cruel business necessity com- 
pels production to afford realization and to meet obligations, 
To this situation there is only one answer, a stabilization with a 
slightly enhanced mill price, produced and maintained by a 
protective duty. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator from Ore- 
gon has expired. z 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I should like 
to ask the Senator from New York [Mr. CorpELAND] if he will 
accept the suggestion I made to him in reference to his amend- 
ment, namely, to strike out of his proviso the words “in the 
95 or Dor further manufactured than planed or dressed on 
one side” 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I may say in reply to the 
Senator that I have lost control of my amendment, because it 
was accepted by the Senator from Washington. I shall be glad 
if the Senator will address his question to the Senator from 
Washington. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Will the Senator from Wash- 
ington accept that modification? 

Mr. JONES. No, Mr. President. It seems to me, the way it 
sounded, that it practically nullifies the preceding part of the 
amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Then I should like to call 
attention to what the amendment offered by the Senator from 
New York means. That amendment, I understand, has now 
been accepted by the Senator from Washington, 

The amendment of the Senator from Washington, with the 
amendment accepted by him, offered by the Senator from New 
York, still leaves a heavy burden on the consuming public for 
all so-called-finished lumber, regardless of reciprocal tariff ar- 
rangements with Canada. The lower grades only will be ad- 
mitted free; and the effect will be to increase the price of prob- 
ably 60 per cent of the lumber consumed in the United States 
not only by this $1.50 per thousand feet but by the accumulated 
charges for handling through dealers. 

It can be assumed that this will mean a net additional cost 
to the consumer of not less than $2 per thousand feet for 60 
per cent of the lumber consumed. This 60 per cent in quantity 
would be 18,000,000,000 feet, or an additional cost to the con- 
sumer of not less than $36,000,000. 

This represents the additional cost on account of duty only. 
When we consider that if the dressing of the lumber is not. 
done where it is manufactured, it involves one more handling of 
this product between the producer and the consumer, and thus 
another middleman is set up, with his expenses of doing busi- 
ness, his unloading and loading of the lumber, and his own per- 
centage of profit, it is safe to say that another $2 per thousand 
would be added to the cost of the imported lumber, which addi- 
tional cost would naturally be added to all finished lumber, or 
a total additional cost to the consumer of $72,000,000 on that 
class of finished lumber which is aside from the rough lumber. 

The Jones amendment places a duty of $1.50 per thousand 
feet on all softwood lumber, such as Douglas fir, hemlock, East- 
ern spruce, Western spruce, white pine, Norway pine, hemlock, 
and larch. This will work out in ad valorem terms as follows: 

Low-grade fir or hemlock, the type of lumber used for crating, 
can be purchased f. o. b. mills for as low as $12 per thousand 
feet. The highest grade of Douglas fir or hemlock will cost 
as much as $50 per thousand feet f. o. b. mills, and this type 
of lumber is used for finished lumber, millwork, and so forth. 

The highest grade of Northern white pine, which is used for 
pattern making, furniture, and various industrial purposes, or 
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as finished lumber in homes, costs as much as $115 per thou- 
sand feet f. o. b. mill. This indicates that a specific duty of 
$1.50 per thousand feet would represent a range in ad valorem 
rates of from 144 to 12 per cent. 

If a duty of $1.50 per thousand feet is adopted, the cost to 
the consuming public because of such a duty—the normal con- 
sumption being 30,000,000,000 feet—will be $45,000,009. This, 
however, when pyramided, amounts to a total of $60,000,000, 
which consumers of this type of lumber will be forced to pay. 

Mr. President, now, considering the general question of a 
tariff on lumber, I must say that I am astounded at the reply 
made by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Srerwer] to the ques- 
tion of the Senator from Idaho [Mr. BORAH]. 

If the reason for levying tariff duties to help a depressed 
industry is not to increase the cost to the public, then we are 
going through a terrible farce here in advocating protective 
duties. The claim made by the depressed industry is that 
imports are coming into this country and that they are under- 
selling the domestic producer. The protectionist says, We 
will stop that.’ How? “By increasing the duty so that the 
importer will have to pay more to get foreign goods into this 
country than he does now, and that will compel him to charge 
the public more, and the domestic producer will be able to 
increase his price in order that we can get more for our goods 
being now sold below the cost of production.” 

If there were no imports coming into the country, if part of 
the American producers were selling on a world basis, I can 
conceive that the levying of protective duties would not be of 
any value. But where imports are coming into the country, 
and the protective duty is increased so as to make the cost of 
the imported article higher, of course, it is for the very purpose 
of helping the domestic man, as it ought to be, helping him to 
increase his price to the public. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. I understand the position of the Senator from 
Oregon to be that the retailer will absorb this price, and not 
pass it on. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That, of course, is absurd. 

Mr. BORAH. I would not say it is absurd, but it is difficult 
to believe. 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. There is just as much sense 
in saying that the importer will absorb all increases in duty 
and not pass it on. If that is so, the effect will be that there 
will be no result from all this procedure, there will be no 
increased cost to anybody, and the result will be that we are 
going through the farce of levying protective duties which 
will benefit nobody. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I glady yield to the Senator. 

Mr. McNARY. I appreciate the Senator’s kindness. The 
able Senator from Idaho referred to my colleague, who is 
not in the Chamber at this time. I do not think the Senator 
understood my colleague's position. 

I think the philosophy of the whole thing is that this tax 
will not be passed on, but will be absorbed through economies 
which can be made possible by the manufacturer of the lumber. 
Through having his men work longer hours, there will be less 
wastage, greater efficiency, and full employment of the time 
of the men, and that is where the economy is practiced. In 
my judgment, if the mills are kept operating full time, instead 
of partial time, as at present, we will see the disappearance 
of the so-called tax. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield fur- 
ther, I hope the Senator from Oregon is correct in his theory, 
but I have understood, from the lumbermen who have been 
writing and telegraphing me, and talking with me, that what 
they hope for as a result of this tariff is an increased price 
of their product, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I do not care 
to argue this proposition at length. It was fully argued on the 
last oceasion when this amendment was before the Senate. I 
simply want to call attention again to two factors, first, that 
logs are not included in this amendment, therefore it is expected 
that logs will come in free, which will give the manufacturers 
of lumber in Washington and Oregon the benefit of free logs. 
No other manufacturers of lumber in this country will have that 
benefit. 

Mr. STEIWER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. STEIWER. Substantially speaking, there is no importa- 
tion of logs into Oregon. There are imports into Washington. 
Oregon mills use almost entirely logs produced in Oregon. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Would the Senator be willing 
to have a duty placed upon logs? 
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Mr. STEIWER. There is a duty on logs now, in existing 
law. A duty of a dollar a thousand has been imposed for years. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Why is the Senator secking 
to have the duty removed, in this amendment? 

Mr. STEIWER. I am not seeking to bave it removed. It 
was removed by the Senate committee, and the Senate sustained 
the action of the committee. Personally, I do not favor that. 
I would be willing to place a duty on logs. But that is not in 
2 particular schedule, so I am not worrying about it at this 

me. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It is of decided benefit to the 
lumbermen of Oregon and Washington to have logs free of duty, 
and I have no objection to that, but I am calling attention to 
po fact that the lumber mills of the South do not get their logs 


This will mean that only the mills on tidewater in the State 
of Washington can buy duty-free logs while mills in every other 
part of the country being so situated that they can not secure 
these duty-free logs, must therefore operate their own timber 
and when their supply is gone shut down their mills. 

No other manufacturers in the United States, except the 
Puget Sound mills receive any benefit from duty-free logs. This 
includes the mills of the South. All the New England States, 
in fact all the lumber-consuming districts, including all Eastern 
States, will pay a bounty to the lumber manufacturers in this 
restricted area of the Northwest who get their logs in free and 
exclude all lumber which is shipped in from Canada directly 
north of the great consuming centers, 

Not only is this a discrimination against the consumers but it 
is a discrimination against sawmill operators in all other parts 
of the country who are unable to take advantage of these duty- 
free logs. 

The only other question I want to stress is the cost to the 
public. First of all, we have still a specific duty here, $1.50 per 
thousand feet. As lumber varies in price from about $12 per 
thousand feet to $100 per thousand feet, we can well under- 
stand that this specific duty will be very much more burden- 
some on cheap lumber, used by the poorer classes in the build- 
ing of their homes, and used by the farmers in the building 
of their barns and their sheds and their other buildings. 

If this duty is effective, it means a tremendous increased cost 
to the American public. If the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from New York and accepted by the Senator from Washing- 
ton succeeds, it will possibly lead to a reduction in that burden, 
because rough lumber will be admitted free under the counter- 
vailing duty with Canada. 

Time does not permit me to go into a discussion of whether 
this industry is depressed or not. I think it only fair to say 
that there is a great distinction between those lumbermen in 
the Northwest who have their own logs and cut their own 
timber and supply their own lumber mills and the lumbermen 
who must buy their logs in the open market. In my judgment 
the evidence shows, from an examination of the income-tax 
returns, that practically all of those lumbermen who own their 
own timber in the Northwest are prosperous. The lumbermen 
who are not prosperous—and they are limited in number—are 
those who have not their own timber, and who are dependent 
upon the fluctuating price of logs which they have to buy, 
either from the timberlands of Washington or which they have 
to tow from Canada and on which they must pay the cost of 
transportation, which is a decided disadvantage. | 

Another interesting feature of these returns is the compari- 
son between the companies that do not own their own timber 
and those companies which do own their own timber. This 
Sonor ae for the State of Washington only shows the fol- 
owing: 

Fifty-three companies buying their timber and logs had sales 
in 1928 of $51,726,031, profits of $1,130,382, or a percentage of 
profit to sales of 2.18 per cent. For the 7-year period 1922 
to 1928 they had sales of $327,442,742, profits of $11,916,119, or 
a percentage of profit to sales of 3.6 per cent. 

Let us compare these with the owners of timber in Wash- 
ington. They show sales in 1928 of $101,157,660, or twice as 
much for the 20 companies as for the 53 companies, profits of 
$10,699,139, or ten times as much as the profits of 53 com- 
panies who were compelled to buy their timber. 

Mr. STEIWER. Mr. President, will the Senator permit one 
more interruption? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Certainly. 

Mr. STEIWER. Our sales to Canada are about 150,000,000 
feet, a very small percentage of our total exports. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Are our total exports 2,000,- 
000,000 feet? 

Mr. STEIWER. A little in excess of 2,000,000,000. Only a 
hundred and fifty million goes to Canada. 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. My information is that not 
all, by any means, of that 2,000,000,000 feet go to Canada, but 
that a substantial part of it does. I agree that it is not a 
billion five hundred million feet of lumber, but a very substan- 
tial part. 

Mr. STEIWER. It is less than 10 per cent of our exports. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In any event, we have ex- 
ports of 2,000,000,000 feet and imports of 1,500,000,000 feet, and 
we produce 30,000,000, 000 feet of lumber. It means a burden, 
as has been said by the Senator from Virginia, to every 
builder and eyery user of lumber, and particularly is it burden- 
some to the furniture manufacturers who sell furniture. One 
of the telegrams that came to me, unsolicited, was from the 
chamber of commerce of a city in my State. The manufac- 
turers of furniture in that town voluntarily expressed com- 
mendation at the saving to that industry from the burdens 
that would come if the duty then proposed on lumber were 
levied upon lumber. 

Mr. President, our exports are about 2,000,000,000, There is 
no dispute about that. This is not a case where the imports 
into this country are very excessive, where the imports are 
increasing. On the contrary, the imports are decreasing. That 
can not be disputed. The imports are decreasing, and the ex- 
ports increasing, as a matter of fact. Yet, in the face of this 
evidence, we are asked to levy this indefensible duty upon the 
American public. 

I now move that there be stricken from the pending amend- 
ment—the amendment offered by the Senator from New York 
having been accepted by the Senator from Washington, now 
becomes his amendment, and I can offer an amendment to it— 
the words “in the rough or not further manufactured than 
planed or dressed on one side.” 

The effect of that amendment will be to make our counter- 
vailing duty include all kinds of lumber, not merely the rough 
lumber but the dressed lumber as well. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, in other words, the Senator is 
now offering a countervailing duty on lumber from Canada, all 
lumber from Canada. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, Exactly. 

rg DILL. No protective duty whatsoever that Canada does 
not have. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, What I am doing is not lim- 
iting the countervailing duty to rough lumber, but making it 
apply to all kinds of lumber, and upon that amendment I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I want to be sure that I under- 
stand the effect of this amendment. Did the Senator from 
Washington say that the effect of this would be to permit the 
shipment of lumber duty free between this country and Canada? 

Mr. DILL. Yes; if Canada takes off her duty. 

Mr. BARKLEY rose. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I ask for the 
yeas and nays before the Senator addresses the Senate on my 
amendment, 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I want to ask the Senator from Massachu- 
setts a question. I do not desire to address the Senate, but I 
should like to inquire whether at the present time the Canadian 
duty applies to all American lumber, or only to the lumber 
that is dressed on one side? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It applies only to lumber that 
is planed on more than one side. 

Mr. BARKLEY. So that the amendment which the Senator 
has offered would limit any tariff on Canadian lumber to such 
lumber as that on which Canada itself levies a tariff from this 
country. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think it is broader than 
that. I think it would permit lumber of all grades and all 
classes to be interchanged between Canada and the United States 
without the payment of duty, 

Mr. BARKLEY. But unless Canada levied a duty on some 
additional types of lumber on which there is now no duty, then 
that lumber would come into the United States free of duty. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is my opinion. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I have been en- 
deavoring to comprehend the significance and importance of this 
amendment, and I confess that even after the colloquy between 
the Senator from Kentucky and the Senator from Massachusetts 
I am not clear about it. May I have the attention of the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. Corxraxp], who proposed the original 
amendment in the nature of a proviso? The proviso applies only 
to a country contiguous to the United States. 

We were told at an earlier stage in the discussion of this 
matter that there was at this time a very large importation of 
lumber from Russia, and some one told us about a fence around 
the Waldorf Astoria grounds in New York carrying an adyer- 
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tisement somewhat to this effect: “This lumber was imported 
from Russia.” Was it the purpose of the Senator from New 
York to give a preference to Russia as against Canada and Mex- 
ico, or was it the purpose to give a preference to Canada and 
Mexico as against Russia? 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, the Senator has made sev- 
eral statements. In the first place, if I may rely upon the gen- 
tlemen who are erecting the building where the old Waldorf 
Astoria stood, not a foot of Russian lumber is being used in its 
construction. Secondly, the quantity of Russian lumber coming 
into the United States is very small. Third, until Canada or 
Mexico take off their tariff this provision would apply equally 
against them and against Russia. If Canada or Mexico did take 
off their tariff, then we would have free trade on this article 
as between the two countries and the United States, but the 
tariff would still remain as against Russian lumber. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The present countervailing 
law is discretionary. The President can exercise his power and 
authority under the present law, while the amendment of the 
Senator from New York would make it mandatory. Further- 
more, the present law applies only to flooring; the compensatory 
duty relates only to flooring. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, as I understand the proposi- 
tion it is that the Senator from Washington [Mr. Joxxs] pro- 
poses to impose against every country in the world a duty of 
$1.50 per thousand feet on all lumber imported into this country 
of the character named. The Senator from New York [Mr. 
CorELanp] seeks to limit that so it would exclude from the 
operation of the tariff imposed by the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from New York such lumber as is mentioned specifically as 
imported from contiguous countries. His amendment says, “in 
the rough or not further manufactured.” 

Mr. JONES. It is limited in that respect. 

Mr. SWANSON. Then the amendment of the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WAusH] to strike out all of that part of the 
amendment of the Senator from New York which says “in the 
rough or not further manufactured,” and so forth, so if the 
amendment of the Senator from Massachusetts prevails all lum- 
ber—that is, all boards, planks, spars, of fir, spruce, pine, and 
hemlock—if imported into this country either from Mexico or 
from Canada, will come in free of duty, provided they allow 
similar lumber to enter their country from the United States 
free of duty. That is the effect of the amendment, is it not? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is exactly the effect. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I should like to ask 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran], chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, whether in his judgment we may con- 
sistently with our relations with other countries thus give a 
preference to contiguous territory. 

Mr. BORAH. We have no commercial treaty with Canada. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Of course, it would not affect 
Canada because we give the preference to Canada and, of course, 
she would not be in a situation to find fault and would not find 
fault. But we give a preference to Canada and Mexico as 
against countries with which possibly we have favored-nation 
clauses in our treaties. 

Mr. BORAH. Of course, we have not any with Russia and I 
do not know of any other country from which we would be 
importing lumber. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Not this grade of lumber. 

Mr. BORAH. No. While theoretically I think it would be 
objectionable, yet as a practical proposition I doubt if it has any 
effect, 

Mr. SWANSON. It seems to me the effect of this amend- 
ment, on the suggestion of the Senator from Montana, would be 
as follows: Of course, we have no treaty with Canada or Mexico 
that contains the most-favored-nation clause. Anything we do 
in a tariff bill here can not be availed of by either Mexico or 
Canada or Russia, because we have no commercial treaties with 
them of any kind or character. But it would seem to me if we 
enact a law extending to Canada, a contiguous territory, certain 
conditions permitting her lumber to come in here free, any 
nation with which we have a most-favored-nation clause in our 
treaty would be entitled to avail itself of that law. 

Mr. BORAH. I think that is true, but as a practical propo- 
sition I know of no nation from which we are importing any 
lumber. 

Mr. SWANSON. I myself do not know of any, but what I 
mean is if a Central American country with which we have a 
commercial treaty had in that treaty a most-favored-nation 
clause in connection with importations they could avail them- 
selves of this provision in the tariff act. It is not limited to 
treaties, but includes acts of Congress as well, For instance, 
Turkey has a law by which they fix four or five different grades 
of tariff on goods coming in there, according to the exporting 
If we enact this law as 
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affecting contiguous territory, every nation with a treaty con- 
taining the most-fayored-nation clause would be entitled to in- 
voke it, and insist upon similar treatment for their products of 
lumber. The most-favored-nation treatment is not limited to 
treaties, but it is extended far enough to include our acts of 
legislation, and provides that they shall be available to other 
nations to the same extent that we extend that favor to other 
nations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is upon the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH] 
to the amendment of the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jongs], 
as modified. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I express the hope that the 
amendment to the amendment will be defeated. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I desire to make a brief 
explanation of my vote on the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Walsh. I am opposed in principle 
to countervailing duties, but if they are to be applied it seems 
to me they should be applied upon all kinds and classes of 
commodities affected. I shall therefore vote for the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Massachusetts to the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. DEIN]. 
Not knowing how he would vote, I withhold my vote, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTEH (when Mr. SHrpsteap’s name was called). 
I desire to announce the unavoidable absence of the senior Sena- 
tor from Minnesota [Mr. Suipsteap]. He is paired with the 
junior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. THomas]. 

Mr, SULLIVAN (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Brock]. 
If at liberty to vote, I would vote “nay.” 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho (when his name was called). I have 
a pair with the junior Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] 
and therefore withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. WATSON. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator 
from South Carolina Mr. Sur] to the senior Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Garri and vote “nay.” 

Mr. GLASS (after having voted in the affirmative). Has the 
senior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BryeHam] voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That Senator has not voted. 

Mr. GLASS. I am paired with that Senator, and therefore 
withdraw my vote. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. On this vote I am paired with the senior 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKetrar]. If at liberty to vote, 
I would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rrro] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON]; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Govutp] with the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Krne]; and 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Watcorr] with the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina [Mr. SIMMONS]. 

The result was announced—yeas 32, nays, 38, as follows: 


YEAS—32 
Barkley Connally Hayden Pittman 
Black Copeland Howell Robinson, Ind. 
Blaine Couzens La Follette Schall 
Borah Cutting McCulloch Swanson 
Bratton Frazier McMaster Tydings 
Brookhart Geor; Norbeck er 
Capper Harr Norris Walsh, Mass. 
Caraway Harrison Nye Walsh, Mont. 

NAYS—38 
Ashurst Grundy McNary Smoot 
Baird ale Moses Steck 
Broussard Hastings Oddie Steiwer 
Dale Hatfield Patterson Stephens 
Dill Hebert Phipps mmell 
Fess Johnson ne Vandenberg 
Fletcher Jones Ransdell Waterman 
Goff ean Robston, Ky. atson 
Goldsborough Kendrick sneopars 
Greene eyes Shortridge 

NOT VOTING—26 

Allen Glenn Overman Thomas, Idaho 
Bingham Gould Reed Thomas, Okla. 
Blease Hawes Robinson, Ark. ‘Townsend 
Brock Heflin Shipstead Walcott 
Deneen King Simmons Wheeler 
Gillett McKellar Smith 
Glass Metcalf Sullivan 


So the amendment of Mr. Watsu of Massachusetts to Mr. 
Jones's amendment as modified was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question recurs on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Jones] as modified, on which the yeas and nays have been 
ordered. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call the roll. 
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Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). I again an- 
nounce my pair with the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DENEEN] and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. SULLIVAN (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Brock]. Being 
unable to secure a transfer of that pair, I withhold my vote. If 
permitted to vote, I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho (when his name was called). On 
this vote I have a pair with the junior Senator from Montana 
[Mr. WHEELER]. If he were present and free to vote, he would 
vote “nay,” and if I were permitted to vote I should vote 
“ yea.” 

Mr. TOWNSEND (when his name was called). On this vote 
I have a pair with the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
McKELLAR]. If he were present, I understand he would vote 
“nay.” If I were permitted to vote, I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WATSON (when his name wis called). I transfer my 
general pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SMITH] 
to the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Gurr] and vote 
“yea.” ‘ 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I desire to announce that the senior 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. SHIPSTEAD] is paired with the 
junior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. THomas]. If the senior 
Senator from Minnesota were present, he would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce that on this vote the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut [Mr. Warcorr] is paired with the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. SIMMONS]. 

I also wish to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rexo] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Rosinson]; and 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Got] with the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. KI Nd]. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to announce that the senior Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. McKetiar] and the junior Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Brock] are detained by illness. 

The result was announced—yeas 39, nays 38, as follows: 


YEAS—39 
Ashurst Goldsborough Kendrick Robsion, Ky. 
Baird Grundy Keyes Sheppard 
Bingham Hale McNary Shortridge 
Broussard Hastings oses Steiwer 
Copeland Hatñeld Oddie Stephens 
Dale Hawes Patterson Trammell 
Dill Hebert Phipps Vandenberg 
Fess Johnson Pine Waterman 
Fletcher Jones Pittman Watson 
Gor Kean Ransdell 

NAYS—38 
Allen Connally Hayden Schall 
Barkley Couzens Howell Smoot 
Black Cutting La Follette Steck 
Blaine Frazier McCulloch Swanson 
Blease George McMaster Tydings 
Borah Glass Metcalf Wagner 
Bratton Glenn Norbeck Walsh, Mass. 
Brookhart Greene Norris Walsh, Mont. 
Capper Harris Nye 
Caraway Harrison Robinson, Ind. 

NOT VOTING—19 

Brock King Shipstead Thomas, Okta, 
Deneen McKellar Simmons Townsend 
Gillett Overman Smith Walcott 
Gould Reed Sullivan Wheeler 
Heflin Robinson, Ark. Thomas, Idabo 


So the amendment of Mr. Jones as modified was agreed to, 
and it is as follows: 


Par. —. Timber, hewn, sided, or squared, otherwise than by sawing, 
and round timber used for spars or in building wharves; sawed lumber 
and timber not specially provided for; all the foregoing, if of fir, spruce, 
pine, hemlock, or larch; railroad ties, and telephone, telegraph, trolley, 
and electric-light poles of any wood; all the foregoing, $1.50 per thou- 
sand feet, board measure, and in estimating board measure for the pur- 
poses of this paragraph, no deduction shall be made on account of plan- 
ing, tonguing, and grooving: Provided, That there shall be exempted 
from such duty boards, planks, and deals of fir, spruce, pine, hemlock, 
or larch in the rough or not further manufactured than planed or 
dressed on one side when imported from a country contiguous to the 
continental United States, which country admits free of duty similar 
lumber imported from the United States. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana, Mr. President, at this place in the 
Recorp I ask that there be incorporated the vote taken as in 
Committee of the Whole on the amendment proposing a duty on 
lumber, as found at page 4413 of the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The vote referred to is as follows: 

The Vice PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the pending amendment as 
modified, 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 118, after line 3, insert: 

Pan. —. Timber hewn, sided or squared, otherwise than by sawing 
and round timber used for spars or in building wharves, all railroad 
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ties, telephone and telegraph poles; all the foregoing, if of fir, spruce, 
pine, hemlock, or larch, $2 per thousand feet, board measure, and in 
estimating board measure, for the purposes of this paragraph, no deduc- 
tion shall be made on account of planing, tonguing, or grooving.” 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, as I understood the reading of the 
amendment the word “pine” was omitted. Is the word “pine” in the 
amendment? 

The Vice Presipunt, It is in the amendment. The yeas and nays 
having been ordered, the clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll, 

Mr. COPELAND (when his name was called). On this question I have 
a pair with the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. McCuLLOCH]. Not know- 
ing how he would vote, if present, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. HATFIELD. My colleague the senior Senator from West Virginia 
(Mr. Gorr] is detained from the Senate on account of an important 
business engagement. He has a special pair on this question with the 
senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. GREENE]. If my colleague were 
present, he would vote “ yea,” and I am informed that if the Senator 
from Vermont were present, he would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. Goutp (when his name was called). I wish to announce that I 
have a general pair with the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine]. I 
transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. WAL- 
corr], and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. JoHNson (when his name was called). Upon this vote I am 
paired with the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Howl. Were he pres- 
ent he would vote “nay”; were I permitted to vote, I would vote 
“ yea.” 

Mr. SCHALL (when Mr. Sutrsrrap's name was called). My colleague 
(Mr, SHIPSTEAD] is unavoidably absent. Were he present he would vote 
“ nay.” 

Mr. Steck (when his name was called). On this vote I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses]. If he were 
present, I understand he would vote “ yea,” and if I were permitted to 
vote, I should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. Tuomas of Idaho (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER]. If he were 
present, he would vote “nay,” and if I were permitted to vote, I should 
vote “ yea,” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BLxASR. I have a pair with the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Kean]. If he were present, I understand he would vote “yea,” and if 
I were permitted to vote, I should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. DuxxEN. On this vote I have a pair with the junior Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. OVERMAN]. I am informed that if he were present 
‘he would vote “nay.” I therefore feel free to vote, and I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. Fuss. Mr. President, I wish to announce the following general 
pairs : 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. GILLETT] with the Senator 
trom North Carolina [Mr. Simmons]; and 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BincHam] with the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr, GLASS]. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The junior Senator from Utah [Mr. K1nG] is unavoid- 
ably detained on account of illness. The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
ı ROBINSON] and the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rreep] have a 
general pair, and are absent on account of attendance at the Naval Con- 
ference in London. The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. KENDRICK] is 
necessarily absent in his State. He is paired with the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. Suipstsap]. If present the Senator from Wyoming 
would vote “ yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 34, nays 39, as follows: 

Yeas, 34: Messrs, Ashurst, Baird, Broussard, Dale, Dill, Fess, 
Fletcher, Goldsborough, Gould, Grundy, Hale, Hastings, Hatfield, 
Hebert, Jones, Keyes, McNary, Oddie, Patterson, Phipps, Pine, Pittman, 
,Ransdell, Robsion of Kentucky, Shortridge, Steiwer, Stephens, Sullivan, 
Thomas of Oklahoma, Townsend, Trammell, Vandenberg, Waterman, 
and Watson. 

Nays, 39: Messrs. Allen, Barkley, Black, Blaine, Borah, Bratton, 
Brock, Brookhart, Capper, Caraway, Connally, Couzens, Cuttings, De- 
neen, Frazier, George, Glenn, Harris, Harrison, Hawes, Hayden, Heflin, 
La Follette, McKellar, McMaster, Metcalf, Norbeck, Norris, Nye, Robin- 
son of Indiana, Schall, Sheppard, Smith, Smoot, Swanson, Tydings, 
Wagner, Walsh of Massachusetts, and Walsh of Montana. 

Not voting, 23: Messrs. Bingham, Blease, Copeland, Gillett, Glass, 
Goff, Greene, Howell, Johnson, Kean, Kendrick, King, McCulloch, Moses, 
Overman, Reed, Robinson of Arkansas, Shipstead, Simmons, Steck, 
Thomas of Idaho, Walcott, and Wheeler. 

So the amendment of Mr. Joxxs was rejected, 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I have an amendment which has 
been prepared by the experts to meet the situation growing out 
* . of the amendment just agreed to, I offer it at 

e. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHF CLERK. The Senator from Washington offers the 
following amendment; 
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On page 274, line 15, strike out all after “1804,” down to and in- 
cluding “ for,” in line 23, and insert: 

“ Wood: (1) Timber hewn, sided, or squared, otherwise than by saw- 
ing, and round timber used for spars or in building wharves; sawed 
lumber and timber, not further manufactured than planed, and tongued 
and grooved; all the foregoing not specially provided for.” 

And on page 275, after line 18, Insert a new subparagraph, as follows: 

“(2) Logs; timber, round, unmanufactured; pulp woods; firewood, 
handle bolts, shingle bolts; gun blocks for gunstocks, rough hewn or 
sawed or planed on one side; and laths; all the foregoing not specially 
provided for.” 

And on page 275, line 21, strike out all after “ Posts,” down through 
“poles,” in Une 22. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the consider- 
ation of the amendment at this time? 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I understand it is really not 
necessary to adopt that amendment; that transferring the items 
to the dutiable list automatically takes them off the free list. 
So I withdraw the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator withdraws his amend- 
ment. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the only other amendment to 
which the agreement about limitation of debate does not apply 
is the one which I propose now to offer, unless it will interfere 
or conflict with some other arrangement. I am not particular 
about offering it now, but it has been suggested, since it is the 
only amendment as to which debate is not limited, that it would 
be very appropriate to offer it at this time, 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebrask: 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? : 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON, The amendment of the Senator from Ne- 
braska, as I recall, is the last amendment to which an exception 
was made so that there is no limitation of debate on it. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is correct. 

Mr. HARRISON. It would seem to me that it would expedite 
the consideration of the bill if the amendnrent should be con- 
sidered at this time. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator from Utah, I understand, is agree- 
ri to the amendment being presented and considered at this 

e. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. Therefore I offer the amendment. The Secre- 
tary has it on the desk. It has once been read, but perhaps 
it ought to be read again. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment offered by the 
Senator from Nebraska will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. The Senator from Nebraska offers the fol- 
lowing amendment. At the end of the bill add the following: 


(1) That in effectuating the purpose of this act to encourage domes- 
tic industries, etc., by the imposition of duties upon imports from 
other countries it is also the purpose to protect domestic purchasers 
and consumers against the exaction of excessive or artificial prices in 
respect to any and all the articles, commodities, and things subject 
to such duties by the maintenance of full conditions of unrestrained 
competition among domestic producers and distributors. That in order 
to assure the maintenance of such conditions of competition any citizen 
of the United States or the people’s counsel established in this act 
shall be entitled to file a complaint in the United States Customs Court 
alleging that such conditions of competition do not prevail with respect 
to the production, distribution, or sale of any such dutiable article or 
commodity and setting forth the facts and circumstances supporting 
the allegations in such complaint which shall be verified by the oath 
of the complainant or others. 

(2) Upon the filing of such complaint the said court shall have 
jurisdiction to hear and determine the truth and merit of such com- 
plaint and shall immediately cause public notice to be given by publi- 
cation in the Treasury Decisions of the Department of the Treasury 
and the Commerce Reports of the Department of Commerce to all per- 
sons and corporations or associations concerned in the domestic pro- 
duction, distribution, or sale of such article that it will hold a hearing 
on the questions of fact and law contained in such complaint upon a 
day to be named therein when relevant testimony and argument may. 
be offered to determine whether such full conditions of domestic com- 
petition prevail and to what extent if any price fixing agreements or 
practices, or production limiting agreements or practices obtain in the 
production, distribution, or sale of such article or commodity—and fol- 
towing such testimony and hearing the said court shall report its 
findings to the President. 

(8) That upon the receipt of such findings if it be shown thereby 
that the full conditions of competition contemplated by this act do 
not prevail with respect to the dutiable article, commodity, or thing 
described in such complaint then it shall be the duty of the President 
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within one month to issue a proclamation suspending the imposition 
and collection of the duty or duties levied in this act upon such 
article, commodity, or thing and declaring such duty or duties inop- 
erative until and unless it shall be established before such court, and 
such court shall make findings to the effect, that the full conditions 
of competition aforesaid do prevail and shall report such findings to 
the President who shall then proclaim a cessation of the suspension 
of such duty or duties. x 

(4) The said court shall be governed by the preponderance of the 
evidence in making its findings and shall have power to make reason- 
able rules and regulations to govern its procedure in such cases: Pro- 
vided, That nothing herein and no proceeding brought hereunder shall 
be held to weaken or otherwise adversely affect the laws of the United 
States applicable to conspiracies in restraint of trade or the enforce- 
ment thereof. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the policy of a protective tariff 
goes on the theory that this side of the tariff wall domestic 
manufacturers of articles on the protective-tariff list will con- 
tinue in a competitive way; that competition this side of the 
tariff! wall will be continued if the right kind of a tariff is 
levied upon imported articles. In other words, all protec- 
tionists have always advocated and are believers in competition 
in the manufacture, the distribution, and the sale of commodities 
and articles. 

This amendment is offered to this bill on that theory for 
the purpose of giving legal effect to that theory. It is well 
known that one of the dangers, perhaps the greatest danger, 
that follows the levying of a high-protective tariff is that it 
enables the producers and the manufacturers of the article upon 
which the tariff is levied, this side of the tariff wall, to form 
combinations and monopolies, and thus exact unfair and unjust 
prices from the consumer. This amendment is intended to 
relieve the protective tariff of that objection. That such a 
condition exists very often, I think, will be admitted by every- 
one; that the great danger of levying a protective tariff, or at 
least one of the dangers, is that if put high enough to keep 
out competition from abroad, it will kill competition here among 
the domestic manufacturers, 

It seems to me, therefore, that every believer in the pro- 
tective-tariff policy ought to be just as anxious to maintain 
competition this side of the tariff wall as he is to prevent com- 
petition from abroad. In other words, under a high-protective 
tariff monopolies sometimes grow up and prosper to the detri- 
ment of the consumers in the United States. 

I take it that no one will dispute the facts that I have briefly 
narrated. 

We must remember also that no manufacturer, no producer, 
is entitled to a protective tariff as a matter of right. It is a 
legislative favor; and when the object of levying a protective 
tariff is circumvented by the beneficiaries of the protective 
tariff and monopolies are formed and unjust prices demanded 
it is not only the right but the duty of the Government that 
gives those favors under such circumstances to take them away. 

That is all this amendment does. It applies to no one unless 
he violates the law that is now on the statute books of our 
country. It has no application to anyone or to any set of men 
who are not violating the law. 

It might be said, “If they are violating the law, they can 
be punished.” In theory that is true. As a matter of practice, 
as everybody knows, through long delay, through the employ- 
ment of technicalities in the enforcement of the laws they are 
often in effect for practical purposes nullified. 

This is a remedy that takes away from the beneficiary of a 
tariff the preference right that the Government has given him; 
and it is never taken away until that beneficiary has formed 
a monopoly, organized a trust, and is, in fact, violating the 
laws of his country. Until such a condition exists and until 
after a trial before a court such a condition has been adjudi- 
cated to be in existence this amendment has no application 
whatever. 

If a manufacturer or a set of manufacturers organize behind 
the tariff wall and are able to organize by virtue of a protec- 
tive tariff, if they do sin and organize a monopoly and the 
court adjudge that such a condition exists, the punishment is 
extremely light. The sentence gives to the monopoly itself the 
key to its own prison cell. All it asks is to stop doing the 
unlawful thing; and in such a case the law, as provided for in 
this amendment, has no further application. It deals gently 
with the wrongdoer and says to the wrongdoer, in effect, “'The 
law provided for in this amendment shall have no application 
to you or to your business unless you become a violator of law 
by virtue of the protective tariff that has been enacted for 
your benefit. Then, if you do sin, if you do go wrong, the only 
punishment that this law puts upon you is that you must stop 
your wrongdoing; and just as soon as you do that the law 
becomes null and void.“ 
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Mr. GLENN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hasttnes in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Nebraska yield to the Senator from 
Illinois? 

Mr. NORRIS. I do. 

Mr. GLENN. I rise for information. I read this amend- 
ment some time ago, I think it is exactly in the same form 
that it was then, is it not? 

Mr. NORRIS. I will say to the Senator that the only change 
has nothing to do with the effective part of the amendment. 
The only change is in the name of the court. In the amend- 
ment as originally offered, and as printed, the court is not 
properly named. I have changed that, and that is the only 
change in the amendment.“ 

Mr. GLENN. It seems to me that if a large group of manu- 
facturers in this country were engaged in a certain line of 
industry, and, say, 60 per cent of them should form an unlawful 
combination to restrain full and free competition, then, under 
these provisions, upon that being ascertained and found by the 
court, the duty would become ineffective and not only the 
wrongdoers, the law violators, would be punished thereby, but 
likewise would suffer the 40 per cent of the manufacturers who 
were entirely innocent. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I think the Senator has pointed 
out what, from one viewpoint, might be considered as a valid 
objection to this amendment. However, I want to call his atten- 
tion to the fact that this 40 per cent have it in their power 
under existing law to go before the Federal Trade Commission 
to prevent the 60 per cent from engaging in unfair competition. 
They likewise have the antitrust laws, under which they could 
commence an action against the 60 per cent, and they could be 
punished under those laws. 

Mr. GLENN. While that may be true, I do not understand 
that it would be their duty to institute those proceedings. The 
duty would be the duty of the prosecuting attorneys or law- 
enforcing agencies of the Government. It does not seem fair to 
me that a man wholly innocent should be drastically punished 
for a thing for which he is not at all responsible. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, let us take that view of the 
situation. I am satisfied that if the Senator will think it over 
he will have to reach the conclusion that there is no logic in the 
suggestion he has now made. 

He says 40 per cent may be wholly innocent, these people who 
are not part of the combination or the monopoly. They are get- 
ting the benefit of a favoring law, passed by Congress. They 
are getting a benefit which does not belong to them as a matter 
of right, which would not come to them unless Congress passed 
a protective tariff law. They are favored, therefore, over other 
citizens, and when they see a majority of the men engaged in 
their own line of business engaged in an illegal conspiracy— 
engaged in a violation of the law—it will seem to them, enjoy- 
ing the protective policy which comes to them, not becoming to 
remain silent. As citizens, even if they were not enjoying the 
privilege, they ought to complain when they know that the law 
is being violated. 

The ordinary citizen might not find that out, but the men 
engaged in the same business will find it out, and will know at 
once that their competitors have formed a monopoly, are 
engaged in violation of the law, and, for their own protection, 
it will become their duty to make complaint. 

It would not be a burden they would have to carry all by 
themselves. There are two avenues open. If they complained 
before the Federal Trade Commission, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, when the complaint was properly lodged before them, 
would proceed with the investigation. They would proceed to 
make the investigation at the expense of the Government of the 
United States. - 

If the other course were taken and the complaining parties 
wanted to prosecute the violators of the law because they had 
organized a trust or a monopoly in violation of our antitrust 
laws, then they could complain to the President of the United 
States, whose duty it would be to prosecute, and again the 
Government would bear the burden. 0 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield again. 

Mr. GLENN. Would it not be just as easy for this man, 
whoever he may be, either an individual or the people’s counsel, 
instead of filing a complaint in the Customs Court alleging these 
illegal practices, to file the complaint to which the Senator has 
just referred, instead of penalizing somebody else because he 
does not file it. Why not have him file it instead of making it 
the duty of some innocent person to file it? Let him file it 
where it will do some good. 

Mr. NORRIS. Let us take that view of the situation. I 
have mapped out this course to be taken because it seems the 
most effective. The people's counsel provided for in an' amend- 
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ment to the pending tariff bill might do what the Senator says. 
He could do that in addition to taking this other course. But 
when he got through the Supreme Court of the United States 
somebody else would be occupying the office, because, perhaps, 
he would be dead of old age, and the people in the meantime 
would be suffering all the time, bearing the burden of this 
monopoly. This remedy would take effect within a very short 
time. There would be one trial, and then would come the action 
of the President. There would be a judicial trial, in which 
both sides could be heard, in which no penalty, so far as the 
judgment of that court is concerned, could be imposed except 
to report the facts to the President, whose duty it would be to 
take away from them the very protection which enables them 
to do the wrong they are charged with doing. 

If that duty comes upon the man or an institution innocent of 
anything, as it probably would in practical application, the 
burden put upon them is practically nothing compared with the 
burden which the people of the United States must bear, and 
there is no sort of remedy by which they can get relief from 
the oppression of monopoly, which is often built up behind a 
tariff wall. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I have been reading the amendment of the 
Senator, and I find I am in sympathy with his purpose. I would 
like to ask the Senator whether the amendment is intended to 
apply only when there is a complete monopoly. If I may illus- 
trate what I have in mind, it occurs to me that a large number 
of manufacturers might combine to do what the Senator seeks 
to cure here, but that there might be 1 or 2 or 3 who were not 
in the combination who would be penalized for the acts of the 
majority of the concerns which do combine. I was wondering 
how that would work out. 

Mr. NORRIS. As I understand the Senator’s question, it is 
practically the same as the one propounded by the Senator 
from Illinois. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Then I will not ask the Senator to go into 
it again. I was trying to study the amendment. 

Mr. NORRIS. Let me say to the Senator, and to the Senate, 
that, as far as I know, Congress has never attempted to take a 
step such as is provided in this amendment. It may have been 
attempted before, it may in some way have been put into the 
law, but I am not familiar with it. So far as I know, this is 
entirely new in a tariff bill. I am not claiming perfection in the 
language, or in anything I have incorporated into this amend- 
ment, I thought a good While about changing the court. Ar- 
guments could be made that we should give the jurisdiction to 
some other court, and so on. At the same time I wanted always 
to keep before me the one object, to get a speedy remedy. 

We all know what delays in our courts mean, where there 
are cases like Jarndyce against Jarndyce. Men are born into 
and die out of, on account of old age, lawsuits which continually 
pend in our courts. In the meantime the people are suffering 
from oppression brought about because Congress in its wisdom, 
and with the very best of intentions, has given to some people 
a favor that is not extended to consumers, who have to pay for 
the privilege others enjoy. 

I think we ought to guard with jealous care the rights of the 
people. We ought to, if we can, provide a speedy remedy. 
Then think what the remedy is. Think how easy it is for a 
wrongdoer to save himself financially and in every other respect. 
It is like imprisoning a man and, when he goes into his cell, 
giving him the key to the cell and saying, “ Come out whenever 
you want to.” That is substantially what we say to these 
wrongdoers: Whenever you are willing to suspend your opera- 
tions of monopoly, then you can come out.” 

It may be that the language ought to be changed somewhat. 
It may be that Senators will suggest changes which will improve 
it. I have no pride in the language I have used. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. BRATTON. In view of the Senator’s observation that 
he is not wedded to the language employed in the amendment 
and inviting suggestions, I want to submit one observation for 
his consideration. In paragraph 2 of the amendment the Sena- 
tor has adopted language expressly conferring jurisdiction upon 
the court to hear and determine the truth and merit of any 
complaint theretofore filed in which it is charged that full con- 
ditions of competition do not prevail. About that I am certain. 
But paragraph 3 reads as follows: 

(3) That upon the receipt of such findings if it be shown thereby 
that the full conditions of competition contemplated by this act do 
not prevail with respect to the dutiable article, commodity, or thing 
described in such complaint, then it shall be the duty of the President 
within one month to issue a proclamation suspending the imposition 
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and collection of the duty or duties levied in this act upon such article, 
commodity, or thing, and declaring such duty or duties inoperative until 
and unless it shall be established before such court, and such court 
shall make findings to the effect that the full conditions of competition 
aforesaid do prevail and shall report such findings to the President 
who shall then proclaim a cessation of the suspension of such duty 
or duties, 


I am inclined to think that that language, particularly the 
words— 


Declaring such duty or duties inoperative until and unless it shall 
be established before such court, and such court shall make findings to 
the effect that the full conditions of competition aforesaid do prevail, 
and shall report such findings to the President— 


refers to the language to be included in the President's 
proclamation. I am doubtful whether the amendment ex- 
pressly confers jurisdiction apon the court to hear a proceed- 
ing or petition by a domestic producer or anyone else urging 
that full conditions of competition previously determined to 
have been restrained have been restored. I am doubtful whether 
this confers that jurisdiction upon the court. 

Mr. NORRIS. Of course that is what I am trying to do, and 
if I have not done it I would welcome any suggestion. To my 
mind it seems plain. While it is not expressed in so many 
words, it must follow that they have a right to go into that 
court, because the court is given authority to make this finding. 

Mr. BRATTON. In the first instance. 

Mr. NORRIS. In the second instance they are given the 
authority. I read: 


Until and unless it shall be established before such court, and such 
court shall make findings to the effect that the full conditions of 
competition aforesaid do prevail. 


Mr. BRATTON. The point I have in mind is that the lan- 
guage quoted by the senator refers to the text of the President’s 
proclamation. What would the Senator think about adding 
this in line 16, following the period: 


Such court shall have jurisdiction upon the filing of a petition by 
any domestic producer or other interested person to hear, determine, 
and make findings that full conditions of competition have been restored 
and do prevail, 


Mr. NORRIS. I have no objection to that. If there is any 
doubt about my language, I think that clarifies it. 

Mr. BRATTON. It expressly confers jurisdiction upon the 
court to hear and determine the second proceeding; that is, 
whether full competition has been restored. 

Mr. NORRIS. Exactly. I am willing to and do accept the 
amendment suggested by the Senator from New Mexico, to come 
right after the period, a new sentence, line 16, page 3, of the 
proposed amendment. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. I was about to yield the floor. 

Mr. GLENN. I do not want to annoy the Senator or unduly 
interrupt him. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have no objection to interruptions. I am 
trying, just as the Senator is, to get the real facts before the 
Senate. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, I was impressed in reading the 
amendment with the ease with which an extensive and thorough 
investigation could be launched. Any person, no matter who he 
might be, or whether or not he might have a real basis on which 
to make a complaint, under this amendment could file a com- 
plaint as provided herein, and at once notices must go out to 
everyone engaged in the particular industry complained about, 
and it would become the duty of the court to proceed with what 
might be a very exhaustive and lengthy and expensive matter. 
A person in an insane asylum or a person mentally unbalanced 
anywhere could complain about the United States Steel Trust 
or the Standard Oil or the Farm Bureau, or any other institu- 
tion or industry, and at once the investigation and trial must 
proceed. It seems to me it is very likely, in view of our great 
population and the number of people in this country who have 
fancied or genuine grievances, that every industry of every kind 
in the United States, from the manufacture of automobiles to 
the production of safety pins, would be under investigation 
nearly all the time. I am asking really for the views of the 
Senator from Nebraska upon that feature of his amendment. 

Mr. NORRIS. I will be very glad to give the Senator my 
idea of it. 

In the first place, I think the Senator is unduly alarmed over 
what might happen. Any citizen of the United States to-day 
ean make complaint charging anybody with any crime in the 
category. 

An insane person might do it if he could get out of the insane 
asylum long enough; perhaps he might arrange so he could do 
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it without getting out. That is something we have always had 
with us. I suppose every prosecuting attorney in the United 
States meets with difficulties along that line that he has to over- 
come. AS a prosecuting officer myself I realized it. As Sena- 
tors we might come in contact with a tramp or a crazy man or 
something of the kind. But we have not found any difficulty in 
handling the situation. The Federal Trade Commission, so far 
as I know, has found no difficulty along that line, and yet the 
crazy man about whom the Senator speaks might file a com- 
plaint before the Federal Trade Commission and charge every 
manufacturer in the United States with unfair competition. 

Mr. GLENN. But it is their duty to investigate before 
arranging for a trial. As a prosecuting attorney in Nebraska, 
if a person came to the Senator with a complaint, he not only 
had the right but it was his duty under the law of Nebraska 
to investigate that complaint and see whether or not there was 
any real basis for it. The Senator as prosecuting attorney did 
have some discretion. In the provision now before us there is 
no discretion. As soon as a complaint is made the trial must 
proceed. It does not appeal to me. 

Mr, NORRIS. I do not have the law before me, but the act 
providing for the Federal Trade Commission gives the right to 
every citizen of the United States, as I remember it, to make 
complaint. Practically all criminal laws do that. If a crazy 
man who hired a crazy lawyer should go before the Federal 
Trade Commission and make complaint, he might cause some 
trouble. The commission would not necessarily have to do a 
foolish thing. I take it that the court, for instance, would require 
affidavits, would require at least a reasonable thing to be done 
before they would put the machinery of the court into opera- 
tion. However, if it is true that there is any danger along 
that line, I would not want to have such a thing happen, of 
course, 

Mr. GLENN. I am sure the Senator would not. 

Mr. NORRIS. If there is any danger, I would like to have 
the Senator suggest an amendment that would obviate it. I do 
not want to take away from any citizen of the United States 
the right to appear in this court, because that, I think, would 
nullify to a great extent the privilege which I am trying to 
extend to the consuming public to protect themselves against 
the monopoly that has grown up this side of the tariff wall. 
It might be confined to the people’s counsel provided for in 
another part of the bill. -It might be provided that only the 
people’s counsel should have the right to make complaint, but 
I should dislike to have it narrowed down even that much. 
However, I would rather have it that way than not have it 
at all. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. Certainly. 

Mr. WAGNER. In section 1 there is a provision that the 
complaint must set forth the facts and circumstances to sup- 
port the allegations, so it is not sufficient simply to make 
general allegations or state conclusions, but facts must be set 
forth. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; it says that he “shall be entitled to file 
a complaint in the United States Customs Court alleging that 
such conditions of competition,“ which have been described 
before, “do not prevail with respect to the production, distri- 
bution, or sale of any such dutiable article or commodity, 
setting forth the facts and circumstances supporting the allega- 
tions in such complaint, which shall be verified by the oath of 
the complainant or others.” Personally I have no fear. I think 
in practically every corrective law on the statute books of 
every State, where the ordinary citizen is given the right to 
invoke the law, provisions similar to this are contained. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, this is similar to the proposal, 
by means of a penalty tax, to prevent the sale by their owners 
of stocks within two months of their purchase. Before pointing 
out the probable consequences of the enactment of such a 
measure, the question arises as to the right and justice of Con- 
gress undertaking to limit the right of the owner of a particular 
kind of property to dispose of it as and when he sees fit or as 
his interests may demand. It is no answer to such a question 
to say that complete freedom of disposition may give rise to the 
evil of speculation. Purchase and sale of almost any commodity 
or property in any form involves speculation if the profit or 
loss element is present. For instance, on occasions there has 
been widespread speculation in real estate. Yet what would 
the Congress of the United States say to a proposal to impose 
a tax of such magnitude on real estate transactions so as to 
prohibit the owner of agricultural or other land from disposing 
of his property within a 5-year period? 

The right to dispose of what one owns is one of the principal 
factors which gives value to property. The broader the market 
for any property and the greater the facility with which it may 
be disposed of at any time at a fair price, the greater its value. 
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Conversely, the narrower the market, the more limited the 
opportunity of sale, the less the value. It follows that a severe 
restriction of the right and possibility of disposing of property 
necessarily diminishes its value. The enactment of this pro- 
posal, therefore, will ipso facto destroy property values running 
into the billions. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I would like to ask the Senator to what 
particular measure he is addressing himself? 

Mr. SMOOT. I am leading up with this statement to a dis- 
cussion of the amendment of the Senator from Nebraska. I am 
comparing the measure to which I have referred with the 
amendment which the Senator from Nebraska has proposed. 
This is in another form of legislation than that of which the 
Senator has just spoken. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Does the Senator's discussion refer par- 
ticularly to the amendment offered by the Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. Grass]? 8 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; what I have already said. I am simply 
going to lead up to and connect it with the amendment the 
Senator from Nebraska has offered. Of course, as there are 
hardly any Senators present at this time to listen, I might as 
well leave the matter and go immediately to the amendment of 
the Senator from Nebraska. That is what I will do. There 
are few Senators here to listen, so it will make no difference. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I shall be glad to have the Senator pro- 
ceed in reference to the matter of speculation which he started 
to discuss. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was going to discuss the whole question of 
speculation, but I will come now immediately to the amendment 
of the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I think under the circumstances it would 
be well to have a quorum, would it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no; I do not think so. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I think Senators would be interested in 
the statement of the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not care to have a quorum called. I was 
going to take up the question of speculation and show just what 
speculation has to do with the values of property, stocks, and 
otherwise. Then I was going to call particular attention to the 
amendment of the Senator from Nebraska and the fact that it 
is along that same line. I shall now forego any further discus- 
sion of that subject, however, beyond the few remarks I have 
already made, and come directly to the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska. 

The amendment proposed by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Norris] attempts to provide that the duties levied by this bill 
shall be suspended in any case in which it is determined by the 
Customs Court that there is no domestic competition. In the 
first place, Mr. President, this is the first intimation in all the 
history of tariff making with which I am familiar that a tariff 
is supposed to regulate domestic competition. Quite to the con- 
trary, I had always supposed that a protective tariff was based 
upon the necessity of placing the domestic producers upon a 
proper and equal plane with the foreign producer, thus equaliz- 
ing costs of production and conditions of competition for the 
benefit of American labor and American producers. With the 
protection afforded by the tariff, the American standard of 
living can be maintained and the American product given an 
equal chance in the American market. But the price of the 
American product in the American market is affected and gov- 
erned by the laws of supply and demand which in turn are very 
materially affected by competition, not only the competition of 
other American articles, but also the competition of foreign- 
made goods. 

I have always supposed that competition in the American 
market was regulated, to the extent that Government regulation 
was deemed necessary or advisable, by our antitrust laws and 
our Federal Trade Commission act. Except for necessary tariff 
protection, I know of no proper stimulus to American competi- 
tion other than the assurance that unfair methods of competi- 
tion will be prohibited. 

Assuming, however, solely for the sake of argument, that the 
Senator from Nebraska has found some relation between com- 
petition between American producers and.the tariff laws, let 
us examine the effect of the remedy which he proposes. The 
Senator from Nebraska would eliminate all tariff protection in 
any case in which there was no domestic competition. What 
would be the effect of the application of this policy? The 
elimination of the tariff protection would obviously do no more 
than turn the American market over to the foreign producer 
and to the foreign laborer. Obviously, it would not and could 
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not create domestic competition. The American article would 
be displaced by the foreign article, which is substantially simi- 
lar to it or which serves as a satisfactory substitute for it. 
So that we will have a result quite contrary to the one urged by 
the Senator from Nebraska. Not only would competition among 
American producers be discouraged but competition between an 
American producer and a foreigner would be completely elimi- 
nated—and eliminated by the elimination of the American. 

What protection to the American consumer does the Senator 
from Nebraska find in turning the American market over to a 
foreign monopoly? Prior experiences with foreign monopolies 
in our markets are sufficient for me at least not to desire by 
legislative enactment to give further encouragement to them. 

Furthermore, one of the most obvious defects in the provi- 
sion is that it disregards entirely the tariff rate imposed for 
revenue purposes. For example, under the Senator’s amend- 
ment the tariff would be removed entirely, as I understand it, 
from diamonds, for certainly there is no competition among 
American producers of uncut diamonds. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I do not think the Senator can 
be serious in that objection? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I am serious. 

Mr. NORRIS. Certainly the Senator can not get out of this 
proposal of mine a claim that competition in this country has 
been restrained by virtue of an agreement or any other thing 
that makes for a monopoly in the case of commodities which 
are not produced here. The amendment would not apply to 
such a condition as that. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is American competition to which the 
Senator refers in his amendment. The amendment does not 
refer to American articles but to American competition. There 
are no diamonds produced in the United States; and those 
which are sold here are brought in by the American purchaser 
of those articles locally or by the importer who may sell them 
here. 

Mr. NORRIS. Suppose, as to diamonds, the importers of 
those precious stones organize and prevent competition, would 
the Senator wish to burden those who might desire to buy dia- 
monds with the condition which would exist under such a 
monopoly or combination? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the Senator would not desire to do that; 
but that is a condition to which, I think, the Senator’s amend- 
ment does not apply. What I have said also applies to myriad 
other items. 

Further discussion of the amendment seems to me unneces- 
sary. It is founded upon an entirely erroneous conception of 
our proper tariff policy. In my opinion, it is incapable of rea- 
sonable administration, and, finally, the American consumer will 
be afforded no protection under the Senator’s amendment. 

Mr. President, I have stated the facts as I see them. I can 
not think that any other results would flow from the amend- 
ment if it should become a law than those I have indicated. 
Therefore I hope that the Senate will reject the amendment. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, let us consider the objection to 
the adoption of the amendment which the Senator illustrates 
by his reference to diamonds. That objection may be eliminated 
by the insertion of one simple amendment. The Senator has 
referred to an article not manufactured or produced in this 
country—diamonds. The amendment provides that when the 
question as to conditions of competition comes before the court, 
there shall be a hearing, and so forth— 


When relevant testimony and argument may be offered to determine 
whether such full conditions of domestic competition prevail and to 
what extent, if any, price-fixing agreements or practices, or production- 
limiting agreements or practices obtain in the production, distribution— 


Suppose we should strike out the word “ distribution.” I do 
not think there is anything in the Senator’s argument, but if 
that one word were eliminated, its elimination would entirely 
meet the Senator’s objection. 

I wish Senators to approach this subject from a constructive 
point of view. It is common knowledge to the people of the 
United States—and that is the reason we have been fighting 
over tariff rates for months and months—that from the pro- 
tective tariff policy come evils that we ought to meet. Every- 
body concedes that if we put a tariff on an article which is 
above the difference in the cost of production—and oftentimes it 
is away above it—we have made it too high; we haye fixed it 
beyond where the honest protectionist is willing to go. That 
there are many such instances, I think, will be conceded. Some- 
times they are accidental and the rates are fixed with the best 
of intentions, but experience proves that they are too high. In 


the case of such a high tariff on an article which is manufac- 
tured by only a few people, the producers can combine; they 
can make price-fixing arrangements. It is futile to say that 
such things do not occur. We passed the law providing for the 
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Federal Trade Commission on the very theory that they do 
occur, and we desired to combat the evil thus occasioned. We 
passed our antitrust laws mainly for the same reason, 

Such a combination makes price-fixing agreements, and it is 
enabled to make them by reason of the tariff. Do we desire 
them to continue? Shall we say, “Go on; we have passed a 
tariff law; we have fixed the rate so high that you can form 
and haye formed a monopoly; you have made price-fixing agree- 
ments; go ahead; we can not remedy the situation; we will 
let you go”? 

Suppose, in the case of a commodity which is not manufac- 
tured here but upon which a tariff is levied, those who deal in 
it—the importers or others who are engaged in its distribution— 
combine and fix a price on it, they are enabled to do it by virtue 
of the tariff that is put upon the article and because of which 
foreign competition can not exist. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an 
interruption? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. HEBERT. I can follow the Senator in his argument, 
but I am wondering what occurs in the instance to which the 
Senator has just referred—in the case of an article which is 
not produced here but which is imported, after paying a duty, I 
assume. How are we going to penalize those who may be 
guilty of fixing prices by taking the duty off? 

Mr. NORRIS. By removing the duty foreign competition is 
made possible. Suppose the Senator and I are engaged in the 
importation of a certain article and, with others who are en- 
gaged in the same line of business, we form a combination and 
make price-fixing agreements. No one wants to see that done; 
for we thereby destroy competition among ourselves, and the 
people of the United States pay the bill for our unjust and 
unholy agreement. Now, suppose the tariff be removed; then, 
if we have any competitors, they can bring in the article, or 
anyone else can bring in the article free of duty; that would 
break up our combination ; but as soon as it is broken up, as soon 
as we agree to obey the law, all we have to do is to satisfy the 
48 that we are again good, and the tariff automatically comes 

ac 

Mr. HEBERT. But, Mr. President, if the Senator will per- 
mit another interruption—— 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. HEBERT. Will not such an arrangement permit the 
importation of those things that come in competition with goods 
manufactured in America? The penalty imposed by the Sena- 
tor’s amendment would be in the nature of a retaliation against 
the American manufacturer, because, in my view, it would per- 
mit more imports to come into this country to compete with the 
products of American factories. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; it would tear down the tariff wall, I 
admit that; there is no doubt about that; and the object in doing 
that is to bring about competition for the benefit of the American 
people. 

The amendment is aimed at the unholy agreements made by 
those who are enjoying the benefits of the tariff law. To those 
who make such unholy agreements I want to say, “ If you do not 
rescind that unholy agreement we will take the tariff off the 
commodity you produce or distribute; we will bring in foreign 
competition.” 

Every one who believes in the protective tariff agrees that we 
can make tariff rates too high. It is agreed also that when a 
price is fixed up to a proper tariff wall foreign competition will 
come in. The protectionist wants it to be that way. I do not 
know of a single protectionist here or elsewhere but what be- 
lieves in that theory. It is the fundamental principle of it all. 
He admits also that if a price is made too high this side of the 
tariff wall there will come a time when foreign competition will 
come in and break down the combination. That is behind all our 
tariffs. The danger is that sometimes we build the wall so high 
that on this side of it monopoly is organized, trade agreements 
are made, trusts are formed, and the burden is placed upon the 
American people, who have enacted the law, giving to those 
operating in combinations a protective tariff. In other words, 
those who have formed trusts and monopolies take an undue and 
dishonest advantage of the people who enable them to make 
their money, and are exacting unjust and exorbitant profits 
from the consumers of the United States. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. GLENN. I should like to have the Senator’s observation 
upon the likelihood of an amendment of this kind keeping all 
business, all industry, in a state of uncertainty all the time, so 
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that they would not know from one day to another whether or 
not there would be a tariff; there might be a tariff to-day and 
to-morrow no tariff. Would not that be the situation? 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not think so, Mr. President. A number 
of men are engaged in the manufacture of clothespins let us 
say ; there is a tariff on clothespins and the manufacturers form 
a combination. The Senator is afraid of an uncertainty; but, 
nevertheless, we go ahead and form an unholy combination and 
raise the price; we make price-fixing agreements. Should the 
Congress be especially careful of those who are violating the 
law, who are burdening their fellow citizens, who are taking an 
unjust advantage of a protective tariff? 

Mr. GLENN. If the Senator will yield to me a moment fur- 
ther, if I were a clothespin manufacturer and were guilty, it 
would be all right to punish me; but what about the other nu- 
merous Clothespin manufacturers who may be wholly innocent? 
What about the wholesaler and the retailer who have bought 
a lot of clothespins, based upon American prices, and who may 
be and are entirely innocent of any illegal combination? Would 
it be right, because the Senator from Nebraska manufactures 
clothespins and he with others is guilty of a combination to 
keep up the price of clothespins, for me, who have bought 
a lot of clothespins for my little grocery store or for my jobbing 
house, to have the price of clothespins cut in two and my stock 
inventory value reduced when I am wholly innocent? 

Mr. NORRIS. No, Mr. President; if the Senator were run- 
ning a little corner grocery store and overstocked with clothes- 
pins to such a degree that they would last him for 8 or 10 years 
that might apply. Perhaps he might be a little more careful if 
such a law were passed and not supply himself with a stock of 
clothespins that would last through eternity. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, a combination, a price-fixing agreement, of course, can not 
be made by one man. The Senator says there are some who are 
innocent, some who have not gone into the combination. As to 
them, they can continue their business. There is a price-fixing 
agreement, say, between the Senator and myself and somebody 
else to raise the price; but the Senator from Utah and the Sena- 
tor from Georgia, separately engaged in the making of clothes- 
pins, are not in on the deal; they will not go in; they will not 
join the combination. So we must corral enough of the busi- 
ness so that we have it all, or so, like the oil companies, perhaps 
we will dominate the market and all the other fellows will have 
to follow along in our footsteps. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, upon that point I do not under- 
stand the amendment as the Senator from Nebraska does. The 
amendment on line 3, page 3, provides “that upon the receipt of 
such findings, if it be shown thereby that the full conditions of 
competition contemplated by this act do not prevail,” and so 
forth, then the duty shall be removed. I emphasize the words 
“ full conditions of competition.” I take the position that, under 
this provision, if there are a number of industries manufactur- 
ing similar products in this country and 8 or 4 or 5 of them 
combine and enter into a price-fixing arrangement contrary to 
the antitrust laws, then the full conditions of competition“ do 
not prevail. They only prevail when there is no illegal price- 
fixing combination. I do not think this amendment applies only 
where any industry is dominated or absolutely controlled by a 
price-fixing agreement. 

That is the way I construe it. I may be in error. 

Mr. NORRIS. Let us take, using it only as an illustration, 
the Standard Oil Co. It is commonly understood that the Stand- 
ard Oil Co. fixes the price of gasoline. There are independent 
manufacturers of gasoline who are not in with the Standard 
Oil Co., not a part of it; but the Standard Oil Co. dominates 
the industry because of its enormous size and great investment 
and its enormous resources, spreading out all over the country, 
enable it to do so. = 

Suppose that the Senator and I are competitors. We are hon- 
estly independent. What do we do? What is it said is being 
done now? Why, the Standard says, “Gasoline will be such a 
price, and oil will be such a price,” and we automatically follow 
it. We put that price on our product, just the same as they do. 

The same thing used to be true, when I investigated it, of the 
packing industry. Five great, big packing institutions domi- 
nated the market. There were lots of others that were not con- 
nected with them, but they followed. They did what the big 
fellows did. The big fellows fixed the price, and the others came 
to it. 

If the Senator and I were separately engaged in competition 
with the Standard Oil Co., and we did not follow it, the price 
would not go up. We would keep the price down. There would 
be competition. In other words, if we followed, indirectly we 
might be just as bad as though we were financially interested 
with the Standard Oil Co., and no competition would exist. 
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Mr, GLENN. I think the illustration the Senator has made 
illustrates the point I endeavored to make. 

Suppose, on the other hand, that the Standard Oil Co. and 
the Gulf Refining Co. and the Texas Oil Co. and the Shell Oil 
Co., dominating the industry of the United States, should enter 
into a price-fixing arrangement, but that a number of small inde- 
pendent companies are not parties to it. Under this law, if 
there is a duty on oil, that duty would be removed. That is 
correct; is it not? 

Mr. NORRIS. It depends. If there was a finding that full 
competition did not exist, then it would. 

Mr. GLENN. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. There might be independents, as I understand 
is true to-day, where there was not any competition; no direct 
contract made, but perhaps an implied one, that we would 
follow the other fellow, and fix the price as he fixes it. 

Mr. GLENN. I understand; but under such a state of facts 
full conditions of competition would not exist, would they? 

Mr. NORRIS. Again I say it would depend on whether we 
were following or not. There might be competition. 

Mr. GLENN. Suppose we were not following. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then competition would exist. 

Mr. GLENN. Does the Senator think full competition would 
exist then? 

Mr. NORRIS. I should say, unless it were confined to a 
small locality, or something of that kind—if it were general all 
over the country—it would be full competition. In other words, 
if there is enough of this competition to make competition 
everywhere, enough people who are independent and who are 
not following, then competition would exist, and monopoly could 
not exist as against it. The price would have to go down; or, 
if they had an agreement, they could not raise the price. 

Mr. GLENN. But I am assuming that it is a small independ- 
ent outfit, operating, say, in one State—the State of the Senator 
from Nebraska, for example. Under such a situation, full com- 
petition would not exist; and then the duty would go off oil, 
although the independents may not be a party to this agreement 
at all. 

Mr. NORRIS. All right. Suppose the duty went off oil, and 
suppose the foreign competition broke up the monopoly that 
existed and destroyed this price-fixing agreement. What would 
happen if they let it go that far, if, as a matter of practice, it 
went that far, and did not stop before it got to that point? 
What would happen? The big combination would either be put 
out of business or it would have to break up its monopoly and 
disregard its agreements; and whenever it did that, the tariff 
would automatically come back. 

Mr. GLENN. But what would happen in the meantime to the 
small, innocent independent who was not guilty? He would 
be destroyed, too. 

Mr. NORRIS. In my judgment, there would not be any such 
“meantime.” As I intimated a while ago, it would not go 
that far. These agreements would not be made. When the 
policeman is standing on the corner, the robber perhaps would 
not rob the store that otherwise he might burglarize. 

Mr. GLENN. The Senator understands that the policeman 
is already standing on the corner—two or three policemen, in 
fact. 

Mr. NORRIS. No. 

Mr. GLENN. The Federal Trade Commission is standing 
there. 

Mr. NORRIS. Exactly. 

Mr. GLENN. The antitrust policeman is standing there, 

Mr. NORRIS. No; he is not on the corner. He is away over 
in the next block, : 

Mr. GLENN. They are both there. 

Mr. NORRIS. There are five or six buildings between him 
and the drug store; and if he finds out that the drug store has 
been burglarized he will take a roundabout way to get to it, and 
before he gets there the thief has robbed the store and taken 
it all away; and before he gets through with the courts, where 
he has to go, everybody who started in with the litigation is 
dead of old age. 

Mr. GLENN. I do not know how much experience the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska has had with policemen; but my experience 
has been that they are all about alike. I think this policeman 
would be just about like the other policemen. 

Mr. NORRIS. Of course, I do not know what experience 
the Senator has had with policemen. He comes from Chicago, 
where policemen are not very effective. 

Mr. GLENN. I think the Senator will agree that they are 
all alike in Chicago, 
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Mr. NORRIS. I think they are all alike—probably none of 
them any good—from what I read about the crimes that are 
committed there almost daily. 

But, Mr. President, why are Senators so sensitive about a 
monopoly? Why so sensitive about protecting the man and the 
combination and the- corporation who violate the laws of the 
United States? All that this amendment does is to give a 
remedy in addition to other remedies that everybody knows are 
not now effective. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. GOFF. Does not the full purport of this amendment tend 
to punish not only those who are engaged in the illegal com- 
bination to raise prices but also the immediate purchaser, who 
is a consumer in and of himself? 

Mr, NORRIS. It is going to be a great help to the consumer. 
It is in the consumer’s interest that I have offered the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. GOFF. I know; but does not the amendment penalize the 
consumer who has purchased the direct product of the monop- 
olist? 

Mr. NORRIS. No; it does not penalize the consumer. 

Mr. GOFF. Under the language of this amendment, if there 
has been established an illegal combination which results in 
excessive or artificial prices, the tariff shall be removed. If 
this investigation results in removing the tariff, then there has 
been destroyed, so to speak, the price which the immediate 
consumer of the monopolistic association has a right to receive 
for his goods. 

Mr. NORRIS. The consumer does not sell the goods. I think 
the Senator is talking about some one besides the consumer. 

Mr. GOFF. No; I am speaking about the people who buy 
innocently from those who are guilty of the combination. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. The Senator referred to them as con- 
sumers. 

Mr. GOFF. Are they not consumers in the sense that they 
are passing on the sale to an ultimate consumer of the product 
involved? 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I can conceive how there might 
be a case of some middleman who had bought something when 
the monopoly had control and did not sell it until this pro- 
cedure was finished and the price went down. If that hap- 
pened, he would lose money on his investment. That happens 
now, if such a thing happens, and he loses money on his invest- 
ment; but the Senator forgets, it seems to me, that behind him 
are a hundred million people, it may be, in some instances, who 
are consumers, and who are mulcted from day to day and from 
month to month and from year to year on account of an un- 
holy combination behind the tariff wall; and there is no way 
to get a remedy except through the long and tedious method of 
the courts or to come to Congress for a revision of the tariff. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. NORRIS. I do. 

Mr. GEORGE. If I may make a suggestion to the Senator 
from Nebraska, precisely the difficulty that the Senator from 
West Virginia anticipates can and frequently does occur in 
eases of monopoly. When the monopoly has been formed, and 
the price is in the hands of the monopoly, it may run the price 
up and down, to the injury of the middleman who has bought 
from it. 

Mr. NORRIS. It not only can but it does. * 

Mr. GEORGE. It does do it at any time. 

Mr. NORRIS. It is common knowledge. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, let me say to the Senator from 
Georgia that under the enforcement of the provisions of the 
Sherman antitrust law the immediate purchasers from those 
who have violated the law are not being punished, but only 
those who by their illegal combination have started a violation 
of the law to which exception is taken. 

Mr. GEORGE. Oh, yes; but what I mean is this: If a man 
is a distributor of gasoline and a trust or combination is in 
control of the price he is always in danger of having his pres- 
ent stock in hand reduced in value if the combination wants 
to reduce the price of gasoline. Henry Ford—that is, the Ford 
Motor Co.—has been perhaps the outstanding exception in this 
country of an industry that protected the prices of stocks 
already passed to its distributors. The Senator knows that; 
and precisely the thing that he points out as the danger or in- 
justice of the amendment offered by the Senator from Nebraska 
can and does happen, or at least may happen, at any time 
wherever it is possible for control of the price to fall into the 
hands of a combination and is fixed by the combination. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, may I say further to the Senator 
from Georgia that the provisions of the Sherman antitrust law 
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penalize only those who initiate the violation and do not in 
any sense penalize those who are the victims of that viola- 
tion, whereas a literal enforcement of this amendment would 
penalize everyone, the innocent along with the guilty. 

Mr. GEORGE. I was not speaking about a dissolution of the 
combination that followed the investigation set on foot by the 
Federal Trade Commission or the courts; but let me ask the 
Senator a question. 

Suppose some combination should fix the price upon some im- 
portant article of merchandise, and the courts of this coun- 
try—as they ought to do in many cases where no effort is made 
to do it—should proceed against the combination and say, 
“This is a trust,” should move to dissolve it, and should dis- 
solve it. Would not all those who purchased from that trust 
and who yet held the stocks purchased from the combination 
while the trust or combination was in existence at least run the 
risk of a decline in price upon their merchandise? < 

I think the answer to all the objections that are now being 
raised to the Senator’s amendment is perhaps this: That if an 
industry enjoying special protection knows that it may lose its 
protection by fixing prices through combination that industry 
is not going to take the risk. 

Then it must be borne in mind that this amendment does 
not contemplate the establishment of a combination for the 
purpose of inflicting a criminal or a civil penalty, but simply 
determines that a general combination exists in an industry, 
and if it is found to exist, then the tariff privilege enjoyed by 
that industry, temporarily at least, is taken away from it. I 
think when that is considered, if this amendment should be 
adopted and should become the law, you would have at least a 
constantly decreasing number of instances in which industries 
enjoying this protection would run the risk of losing the 
privilege. 

Mr. GOFF. Just one more question. Will not the Senator 
agree that the judgment of the court in an action instituted 
under the Sherman antitrust law would penalize only those 
who could be brought before the court, such as the defendants 
specified in this amendment would be, but that after the court 
has found that the illegal combination or conspiracy exists, 
then the amendment places in the hands of the Executive the 
wide power to open the gates of this country and flood this 
special market with European goods, to destroy a competition 
which had its origin in monopoly; and is not that the danger 
in the amendment? 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not see that there is any special danger 
in the amendment. Of course, I can see that if we are going 
to keep in mind the recipient of special privilege only and con- 
fine our thought to him continuously—that is, if he is to remain 
the special object of consideration by government—there is 
some force, of course, in the Senator’s suggestion, but there can 
be no fixing of price unless an industry as a whole is willing to 
enter into the combination, and I may submit to the Senator 
that there can be no complete price control unless the distrib- 
utors also are willing to become parties to it, because while 
2 or 3 or 4 manufacturers engaged in producing a particular 
article in this country might be able to fix the price from the 
manufacturer to the wholesaler or distributor they could not 
absolutely fix that price to the ultimate consumer unless the 
distributor, the middleman, was willing to enter into the com- 
bination. But even if the punishment, as the Senator is 
pleased to call it—though it is not punishment, it is simply the 
withdrawal of a privilege from those who enjoy the privilege, 
as you wish to call it—even though that kind of punishment 
could not be confined strictly to offenders, at the same time it 
would seem that, in considering the general welfare, the Gov- 
ernment is justified in withdrawing the special grant. 

I ean pot see, from the moral point of view, any substantial 
objection to the Senator’s amendment. Frankly, there is an 
objection of a practical nature, more or less serious. That ob- 
jection springs out of this situation, as I see it. The Customs 
Court would be called upon to determine the existence of an 
illegal combination, a price-fixing agreement. It would be 
called upon to determine whether or not a combination in a 
certain nation-wide industry, for instance, actually existed. 
The Customs Court might be met in its effort to procure evidence 
by industries existing wholly within one State, and confining 
their business to one State. Such an industry might say, 
“We are purely intrastate in character. We manufacture in 
this particular State only, we sell only in this State, we do not 
do an interstate business, and therefore we are not within the 
jurisdiction of the court under this act.” 

I confess that does present a legal problem which is not 
without difficulty, and the only way I resolve it is this, that the 
object of the proposed investigation is not the imposing of a 
penalty, criminal or civil, but it is to ascertain a condition in 
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industry, and it may be able to ascertain that condition from 
such evidence as is available, and under the rules applicable to 
the investigation, made applicable by this amendment. 

It might be that in some circumstances it would not be pos- 
sible to ascertain that condition with such certainty as would 
enable the customs court to render a finding. I think that well 
might result, when we consider the circumstances I have indi- 
cated, in the industry, or a large part of it, saying, We are 
purely intrastate in character in all of our operations, and 
therefore you can not compel us to produce evidence or appear 
for examination before the court.” 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, those would be matters going to 
the jurisdiction of the court to entertain the action. 

Mr. GEORGE. That is true; at least, matters going to the 
power of the court to obtain the evidence which would enable 
it to determine the question. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am suffering with a severe 
headache this afternoon, and therefore I spoke just a few min- 
utes on the amendment. Since the Senator has addressed the 
Senate, I feel that I ought to call the Senate's attention to some 
of the objections I did not mention in my former statement. 

The amendment is a gross discrimination against American 
business institutions in that it ignores entirely foreign organi- 
-zations which endeavor to limit production or to control prices 
or distribution and sale of commodities. The amendment dis- 
regards the existence of foreign cartels, which have been organ- 
ized in many different fields and whose control of shipments to 
and prices in the United States is too well known to need 
elaboration, The amendment of the senior Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Norets], I dare say, would give a decided impetus 
to price control in the United States of many foreign chemicals 
and other products. Designed to prevent restrained competi- 
tion among domestic producers and distributors, the amendment 
by failure to consider the situation with respect to foreign com- 
modities would serve to encourage combinations by foreign 
producers and distributors marketing their products in the 
United States. 

The proposed amendment is in conflict with the patent and 
copyright laws of the United States, which are intended to en- 
courage and to help create monopolies under conditions prescribed 
by the Congress. The Norris amendment in effect nullifies the 
patent and copyright laws. 

Where a product is produced by two, three, or a limited num- 
ber of concerns in the United States, the domestic competition is 
necessarily so narrow as to make it readily possible for any 
citizen of the United States to invoke the Norris amendment. 

Whenever importers desire to embarrass domestic producers 
they could bring charges and place the industry on the defen- 
sive. This would undoubtedly introduce a disturbing and dis- 
rupting element into American business. 

The whole dutiable list by this amendment would be sub- 
jected to a perpetual tariff revision, for at any time charges 
might be brought that prices were being controlled by domestic 
producers and notice served that the industry stood in danger 
of having the duties on its commodities removed. In what an 
uncertain status would the whole dutiable list thus be placed! 
Thus in time all commodities on the dutiable list could be 
brought under review. 

Business conditions would be made very uncertain under the 
proposed bill, in that any citizen of the United States may file 
a complaint in the United States Customs Court, and the court, 
by immediately filing public notice by publications in the Treas- 
ury Decisions of the Department of the Treasury and the Com- 
merce Reports of the Department of Commerce, would place the 
industry on trial against the charge of excessive or artificial 
prices or of restraining competition. This filing of charges 
would be bound to have a detrimental effect upon an industry. 
It would open the door to the possibility of a flood of unwar- 
ranted complaints and charges. Innumerable times such charges 
would undoubtedly be found unwarranted, but a great deal of 
damage would already have been done. Business would thus 
be kept, under this amendment, in constant jeopardy. 5 

The Congress, if the amendment of the senior Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Norris] were adopted, would delegate its tariff- 
making powers to the United States Customs Court without 
providing for such standards of measure and such limitations as 
it has insisted in imposing upon the Tariff Commission under the 
flexible provisions. The United States Customs Court, without 
such facilities as are possessed by the Tariff Commission, would 
be called upon to examine charges filed under the Norris amend- 
ment, whenever any citizen of the United States so desires, and 
to make findings with respect to a situation far more difficult 
to determine than have been the differences in costs of produc- 
tion or would be the equalization of competitive conditions, and 
with a discretion that the Congress alone should exercise, 
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Finally, the amendment is unnecessary in that there is already 
in existence an organization which is charged with the responsi- 
bility of examining into price fixing and into restrained compe- 
tition and agreements or practices limiting production, sale, or 
distribution of commodities. The Federal Trade Commission is 
constantly in receipt of complaints and charges dealing with 
restraint of trade, has the facilities for examining into such 
charges, and can under the law bring action to remedy unlawful 
conditions. 

There are other reasons which I could call to the attention of 
the Senate, but I think these are sufficient, and I hope the 
Senate will not agree to the amendment. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. President, before the debate closes I want 
to call attention to this feature of the amendment—that should 
a company be found guilty of the violation of law mentioned it 
might result in the throwing out of work of thousands and 
koe of men who would be absolutely innocent of any 

e. i 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, some of the arguments made 
are a little amusing. They come to this, that if a trust should 
be tried and convicted as it ought to be tried and convicted, 
and the whole business were put in jail, some people would be 
thrown out of work while the trust was in jail. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. President 

Mr. GEORGE. That is the argument I have heard; and I 
may say I am not directing my remarks especially to the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey, but to others. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. KEAN. If a fine is put upon a trust, or if the officers of 
the trust are put in jail—which may be where they belong 
that does not interfere with the working man getting his daily 
wage, and does not interfere with the corporation going on. 

Mr. GEORGE. That is true, Mr. President, if it goes on. But 
in many, many cases of prosecutions for price-fixing agree- 
ments, combinations in restraint of trade, if there were to be 
a vigorous prosecution of those engaged in such enterprises we 
would have a cessation of their business, and, of course, their 
employees would be out of work, and that would be too bad so 
far as that goes. Anybody to whom they had sold merchandise 
or goods would at least have to assume the risk of finding 
their prices depreciated upon the dissolution of that sort of 
combination or that sort of agreement. 

But the point is, Mr. President, it does not seem to me to be 
any argument against the amendment that harm may come to 
the innocent. If I commit a crime the real punishment falls 
upon those who are near and dear to me. It is the unavoidable 
consequences of human action, and it is no more unfair to say 
to any industry, “ If you are going to violate the law and enter 
into a price-fixing agreement, not only do you run the risk of 
having this privilege taken away from you, but you also run 
the risk of working an injury to those who labor for you and 
to those who have bought goods from you.” It is not merely 
the fear of punishment to the individual, whether in the civil or 
in the criminal spheres of life, that restrains them and controls 
them, but it is the certainty also that the result of their action 
is going to affect others. That does not seem to me to be any 
satisfactory answer why the amendment, if it is otherwise un- 
objectionable, ought not to be accepted. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I have not had an oppor- 
tunity to read the pending amendment until within the last few 
moments. I am a little surprised that anyone should champion 
such an amendment who had so vigorously opposed the policy 
of the flexible tariff provision under which the President would 
be vested with authority to increase a tariff rate upon the basis 
that a certain given American industry was suffering or being 
threatened with great disaster or destruction by foreign com- 
petition. I did not vote for the flexible clause in the form in 
which it was first stated in the tariff bill now pending. I voted 
to take from the Tariff Commission and the President the 
authority to change tariff rates. I did this because I felt 
that tariff making was a legislative function which should not 
be delegated to the Executive. To now vote to give the Customs 
Court and the President the authority to annul tariff duties as is 
provided in the amendment of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Norris] we are now considering would be a complete reversal of 
my position against the flexible provision, which delegated such 
power to the President to raise tariff rates. I entertain the 
same objections to the pending amendment that I entertained 
against the proposed flexible provision, which similarly trans 
ferred a legislative prerogative to the Tariff Commission and 
the President. About the only distinction between the two 
amendments is that the Customs Court and the President are 
delegated these extraordinary powers in the pending amend- 
ment and in the flexible provision that power was given to 
the Tariff Commission and the President. 
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The amendment vests the following authority: Some one de- 
sires to make complaint that there is not an unrestrained con- 
dition of competition in a certain American industry. When 
made, that complaint is lodged with the Customs Court. The 
Customs Court conducts an inquiry. The Customs Court decides 
that there is not unrestrained competition among domestic pro- 
ducers or distributors of the commodity in question which is 
protected by a tariff duty. They in turn report it to the Presi- 
dent, and the President proceeds, by giving a certain notice, is- 
sues a proclamation providing for the annulment and cancella- 
tion of the duty upon such commodity or article. In its 
consequences such drastic power, if put into operation to the 
point of suspending a given duty, would probably work an 
annihilatign of the industry involved as an American industry 
and thereby open the way to set up in its stead a foreign in- 
dustry to prey upon the American people. I do not see how it 
could mean anything else. That seems to be the purport of 
the amendment, 

As an illustration, judging from the position and the attitude 
of some of our Senators upon the question of the tariff on sugar, 
acting under the provisions of the amendment of the Senator 
from Nebraska, a complaint would be lodged that there was 
not unrestrained competition among the domestic producers of 
and dealers in sugar. If the Customs Court held that that was 
true, then it would be the duty of the President to issue his 
proclamation setting aside completely and entirely the duty 
upon sugar. What would be the consequence? The result would 
be that the farmers and those engaged in the production of 
sugar in the United States would be wholly and absolutely 
driven from their farms, their business would be destroyed, and 
the sugar monopoly of Cuba would be set up here to prey upon 
the American people and charge whatever they desired for 
their products. As illustrated in regard to sugar, I could like- 
wise illustrate the situation as it might apply to many other 
products of the fields or the factories of America. 

I do not believe in combinations for price fixing or combina- 
tions in restraint of trade. I have always supported the anti- 
trust laws. I have always advocated any step for the purpose 
of checking price fixing. We have an antitrust law now. 
Sometimes I do not think it is enforced as it should be enforced. 
I should like to see it enforced very Vigorously. But if we set 
up another procedure by which we shall deal with industries 
engaged in business where there is a duty imposed upon prod- 
ucts competitive to their product or articles of trade, then we 
have two procedures through which we may deal with offenzes 
of the character in mind. Those who engage in industries where 
they do not have any protection may go ahead freely and carry 
on their operations and be subject only to such restriction and 
penalties as we might place under the antitrust law. If there 
is no protection thrown around their business in the way of a 
tariff, the presumption is that none is required. On the other 
hand, this amendment would prescribe a different method for the 
restricting and punishing of those engaged in business where 
they handle articles or commodities which have a protective 
duty placed upon them. Even in America under such law we 
might destroy one industry to the advantage of another Ameri- 
can industry. 

I think that a law of this kind in its operation and enforce- 
ment would work disastrously in a great majority of instances 
if enforced. When it was enforced it would almost inevitably 
be enforeed to the advantage of foreign competition, and often 
it would result in the complete turning over to foreign monopoly 
of a certain trade and of a certain market here in our country. 

While I am in thorough sympathy with the purpose of the 
Senator to penalize a condition against unrestrained competi- 
tion in trade, I can not believe that the situation justifies the 
drastic penalty he provides. I would say punish severely the 
individual guilty of trust or monopoly methods, but do not de- 
stroy the opportunity for the industry to live under a legal and 
honest operation. It would be but right and justice to punish 
the person or persons offending, but, on the other hand, a 
tragedy to cancel the duty that prevailed on the articles of 
trade involved. 

I also object to the Customs Court becoming the arbiter to 
decide upon the question of the wisdom of Congress in placing 
a certain tariff duty upon a certain commodity or product. I 
think it would be just as contrary to our system of govern- 
ment, just as repugnant to our ideas of the exercise and the 
full exercise of the legislative function on the part of Congress 
to permit the Customs Court to make findings and a decision 
and then for the President to annul a tariff duty which had 
been placed by Congress as it would be to allow the President 
to have unrestricted authority to change tariff duties which had 
been fixed by the Congress, 
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I voted against that proposal, and a great many Senators, a 
majority of them, voted against a policy of that kind some 
weeks ago. Yet one of my good friends who made very strong 
speeches in opposition and who opposed then that policy very 
vigorously comes now and is willing to have the Customs Court 
pass upon the question of canceling a tariff duty and then have 
the President suspend completely and entirely a duty which has 
been imposed by Congress. 

I think the offenders should be severely punished in some way 
for price fixing if it is carried on, or for maintaining a 
monopoly in violation of our antitrust laws; but I think that 
the results and the consequences of a procedure of the character 
set up in the pending provision would be so far-reaching and 
would reach so many innocent people that there is no justifica- 
tion for inaugurating it in addition to the antitrust law 
penalties. If, as a penalty or otherwise, the protective duty is 
canceled on certain commodities or products, you destroy the 
opportunity for similar American product or commodity to 
survive in the industrial life of our country. Turn the field 
over to the foreigner and importer, with all its ills and 
disaster to an American industry which will be destroyed 
when the tariff is amended. Of course some may say such 
drastic action would be to the advantage of the consumer and 
the purchaser. Primarily, however, it would be to the ad- 
vantage of the foreign dealers in that particular commodity 
or article, because it would give to them a free field in the 
United States to spread and enlarge their trade in the particu- 
lar commodity. Other Americans than those who had been 
guilty of the offense could not carry on a similar industry 
because it could not live against the foreign competition with- 
out the duty which had been annulled. The duty which had 
made it possible for them to build up a successful enterprise 
would have been withdrawn from them and they or anyone else 
would be helpless to rebuild the industry in Afnerica. Some 
may say that those who offended should not be permitted to 
rebuild and reestablish themselves. I do not care anything 
about the punishment inflicted on those particular individuals. 

The punishment under this amendment, however, would reach 
not only the guilty individual but it would reach to all the 
labor engaged in the enterprise. Its disastrous effect would 
reach into every endeavor which was in any wise connected 
with that particular industry. So I think, in order to reach a 
possible evil, the remedy in this particular instance would be 
only adding injury to injury against the public, The evil could 
and should be punished under the antitrust laws. 

Take the farming interests of this country. I will mention 
the citrus-fruit growers in California. The cooperative or- 
ganization among the citrus-fruit growers has often been held 
up to those engaged in a similar enterprise in Florida as a 
model of cooperation, because, it is said, that 90 or 95 per cent 
of all the producers of California are affiliated with that or- 
ganization, and that they systematically control the marketing 
and the distribution of their crops, and at times control the 
price for which their products shall be sold. 

In some other part of the country somebody may say, “ Well, 
we think that that ought not to be; under the amendment 
which has been placed in the law providing for questioning 
any restraint of trade, we will make a complaint.” They go 
before the United States Customs Court, and that court may 
be convinced that, in fact, such condition does exist. What 
would be the consequence? The consequence would be that 
any duty which had been placed upon the commodity involved 
would be suspended. Illustration after illustration of the evil 
consequences of such legislation might be cited. 

I have heard a good deal about the consumer and the pur- 
chaser in this country, as we have been dealing with the 
different tariff rates. It seems to me that sometimes the 
question of difference depends on the color of the glasses 
through which one is looking. I have tried to help the wheat 
farmers, and I wish to assist them; I have voted for every 
measure that was claimed to be promotive of their welfare; but 
as I look through the Southland, at my own State, and many 
other States in that section of the country, I see they are all 
consumers and purchasers of the products of wheat; they are 
not producers of wheat, and they might complain against efforts 
to help the wheat producer, if they were to take such a view 
as that suggested by the pending amendment. So, when it 
comes to a question of the tariff upon dairy products, and I 
review the statistics of the domestic imports into my State, and 
I see where the good people of Florida pay out about 
$30,000,000 a year for dairy products, which come there from 
Wisconsin and a number of other States, probably I might say 
“We are not producers of dairy products except to an incon- 
sequential extent; we are consumers; we are only purchasers 
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of dairy products; so why should I concern myself, why should 
the good people whom I represent concern themselves about 
what happens to the dairy farmers of the country?” However, 
I have not assumed any such attitude as that in the Senate. 
I have voted to assist them and to give them such duties on 
their products as different Senators seem to think the industry 
in their States requires. 

Take manufacturing. Some seem to look upon manufacturing 
with antagonism, and with a certain spirit of hatred appar- 
ently, and hold that we should not do anything for manufac- 
tures. So far as my part of the country is concerned, we are 
not a manufacturing section, but I would not hold from the 
manufacturing industry of the country such reasonable protec- 
tion as may be needed for it, in order to sustain and success- 
fully carry on its enterprises. 

If we begin to break down a unit here and a unit yonder of 
the industrial life of America, we shall soon carry that policy 
to the extent where we shall destroy our prosperity; where it 
will spread out until disaster will overcome the farmer. Al- 
though he is not directly engaged in manufacturing, if the 
farmer shall be injured the disaster which befalls him will 
reach to the manufacturer. I think our interests are so inter- 
woven and so connected in this country that it well behooves 
us to try to foster the welfare of labor, of the farm, and of 
commerce, labor for the prosperity of our various industries 
and for the preservation of our many resources so that each 
of them may enjoy prosperity within its respective field. 

So I do not care to encourage a policy where somebody who 
thinks every tariff that is imposed on a product that does not 
happen to come, it may be, from his State, is improper, will 
be knocking at the door of the United States Customs Court 
and making complaint for the purpose of trying to have an- 
nulled and rescinded the tariff upon that commodity. 

I am against restraint of trade; I am unalterably opposed 
to combinations for price fixing; but I can not see, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that a provision of this character, which, as I think, is 
fraught with such disastrous results, should be placed in the 
bill. Why hang a man’s entire family because he is a mur- 
derer? Why wreck a train because the conductor offends? Why 
kill an industry because some officers of some company may do 
wrong? Punish the officers of the concern but do not drive the 
commodity or product from the channels of legitimate Ameri- 
can trade. 

Wor the misdoing the conductor should be punished, but the 
train left for other service and usefulness. ~ 

If the dealers in dairy products form a combine and fix prices, 
severely punish these dealers, but do not take the duty off of the 
dairy products and destroy every dairy farmer in America, and 
thereby turn the dairy industry of America over to the foreign 
dairymen. I want to go after the price fixer and the trust 
builder without mercy; he deserves none; but I think it an 
inexcusable and indefensible policy, a tragedy, to destroy, to 
injure, and wreck the innocent because of the guilty. In most 
cases to arbitrarily and autocratically cancel the duty on com- 
modities and products as provided in this amendment would 
mean to injure and penalize far more innocent men than it 
would punish of those whose unlawful acts provoked the remoy- 
ing of the tariff duty. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, it seems to me that 
this amendment ought to be supported by Senators on both 
sides of the Chamber. When the protective-tariff principle was 
first proposed in this country its advocates argued, and with 
cogency, that while the operation of a protective duty would 
be to increase the price of the commodity upon which it was 
levied, and thus add to the burdens of the consumer, if the 
profits were to any extent extraordinary or inordinate it would 
stimulate others to get into the business and thus competition 
would arise, which eventually would result in a lowering of the 
duty. So the argument that loss would ensue to the consumers 
of the country generally would be overcome, and it would really 
be to their advantage to pay higher prices for short periods, 
temporarily, in the expectation, and the reasonable expectation, 
that by reason of competition eventually all prices would be 
lowered. I suppose that is still the doctrine of those who extol 
the policy of a protective tariff. 

On the other side, Mr. President, it has been good Democratic 
doctrine for, lo, at least two generations that the tariff is the 
mother of the trusts, and the party has repeatedly expressed 
itself to the effect that the tariff ought not to be levied upon 
products that are controlled by monopolies, for the reason that 
the principle to which I have adverted could possibly have no 
operation, Thus as far back as 1896 the party declared: 

We denounce as disturbing to business the Republican threat to re- 
store the McKinley law, which has twice heen condemned by the people 
in national elections, and which, enacted under the false plea of pro- 
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tection to home industry, proved a prolific breeder of trusts and monopo- 
lies, enriched the few at the expense of the many, restricted trade, and 
deprived the producers of the great American staples of access to their 
natural markets. 


The purpose of this amendment is to prevent the tariff from 
being, as is here stated, the “ breeder of trusts and monopolies.” 

Then, again, Mr. President, the party declared itself upon the 
subject in its platform of 1904 as follows: 


Tariff laws should be amended by putting the products of trusts 
upon the free list, to prevent monopoly under the plea of protection. 


I am not advised, Mr. President, as to what attitude the 
Senator from Florida took in the campaign of 1900, but I have 
no doubt that he subscribed to that doctrine. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. TRAMMELL, Would the Senator mind reading the 
tariff plank in the Democratic platform of 1928 on that ques- 
tion? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
line. 
Mr. TRAMMELL. Will the Senator from Montana also state 
whether the standard bearer of the Democratice Party during 
the last campaign advocated any such policy as is indorsed in 
this amendment? I never heard of his doing so, and I should 
like to know if he did. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I propose to go down the line. 
The Democratic candidate for President of the United States 
declared where he stood upon the platform adopted at Houston. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield further to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. The candidate made two or three declara- 
tions in regard to certain features of the platform; and did he 
not denounce certain parts of the platform? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I shall not be diverted by that 
kind of a discussion. In 1904 the party declared: 


The Democratic Party has been and will continue to be the consistent 
opponent of that class of tariff legislation by which certain interests 
have been permitted, through congressional favor, to draw a heavy 
tribute from the American people. This monstrous prevention of those 
equal opportunities which our political institutions were established to 
secure has caused what may once have been infant industries to become 
the greatest combinations of capital that the world has ever known. 
These especial favorites of the Government have, through trust 
methods, been converted into monopolies, thus bringing to an end 
domestic competition, which was the only alleged check upon the 
extravagant profits made possible by the protective system. 


In 1908 it declared, among other things: 


We favor immediate revision of the tariff by the reduction of import 
duties. Articles entering into competition with trust-controlled products 
should be placed upon the free list. 


In 1924 the Democratic platform declared: 


We denounce the Republican tariff laws, which are written in great 
part in aid of monopolies, and thus prevent that reasonable exchange 
of commodities which would enable foreign countries to buy our surplus 
agricultural and manufactured products with resultant benefit to the 
toilers and producers of America. 


And now we come to the declaration in the platform of 1928, 
as follows: 

The Democratic tariff legislation will be based on the following 
policies: ; 

(a) The maintenance of legitimate business and a high standard of 
wages for American labor. 

(b) Increasing the purchasing power of wages and income by the 
reduction of those monopolistic and extortionate tariff rates bestowed 
in payment of political debts. 

(c) Abolition of logrolling and restoration of the Wilson conception 
of a fact-finding tariff commission, quasi judicial, and free from the 
Executive domination which has destroyed the usefulness of the present 
commission, 

(d) Duties that will permit effective competition, insure against 
monopoly, and at the same time produce a fair revenue for the support 
of government. Actual difference between the cost of production at 
home and abroad, with adequate safeguard for the wage of the Ameri- 
can laborer, must be the extreme measure of every tariff rate. 

(e) Safeguarding the public against monopoly created by special 
tariff favors. 

So that there has been no variation from that policy, neither 
shadow of turning, since at least 1900, 30 years ago. Accord- 
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ingly, I am unable to perceive how any man professing adher- 
ence to Democratic principles and attachment to Democratic 
policies can consistently oppose this doctrine. 

Where do we stand upon this matter now? We are in this 
position: 

Certain great combinations in this country having a monopoly 
in their particular line of industry are so intrenched that if we 
endeavor to reduce the rates which have been accorded them, 
and through which they have grown great by combination of 
competing units into one great body, having eliminated all com- 
petition, we are in a situation where it is said that if we reduce 
the rates upon the products of these great combinations we will 
paralyze industry, we will injure somebody, and therefore they 
ought to be allowed to exist and get all the benefit of this 
favored legislation of the Congress. 

Mr. President, legislation for the control or the suppression 
of trusts and monopolies can not possibly be enacted without its 
operating to the disadvantage of some of our people, unfortunate 
as that may be. Why, when the question was under considera- 
tion whether the great Steel Trust was or was not a monopoly 
in restraint of trade, and whether it should or should not be 
dissolved by the judgment of the court, it was ruled that it was 
a monopoly, that it was in existence contrary to the provisions 
of the antitrust act; but it was said, “If you destroy it, if you 
attempt to dissolve it, you will upset conditions of things and 
bring discomfort to somebody or other.” Thus we are in a situ- 
ation where the Congress of the United States is actually black- 
mailed into continuing favors that ought to have been taken 
uway long ago, 

I am heartily in favor of the amendment offered by the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska, and I congratulate him upon presenting it 
to the Congress of the United States. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, 
debate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Not on this amendment. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. About the only thing I have to say is 
that if I have progressed a little more rapidly than the Demo- 
eratic conventions have upon the tariff question, I have no 
particular apology to make for that. 

I do not think I have progressed more rapidly, however, or 
that my action is inconsistent. If my action can be denounced 
as being inconsistent by the distinguished Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Warsa] then I will say that the action of every 
Member on the Democratic side, not excepting the Senator 
from Montana, during the consideration of this tariff bill, has 
been inconsistent with the Democratic platform. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris]. 

Mr. SMOOT. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GLASS (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BIN RAM]. In 
his absence I withhold my yote. 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from Illinois IMr. 
DENEEN]. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. THomas] and will vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Gruuetrrj]. I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. Sutrpsreap] and will vote. I vote“ yea.” 

Mr. SULLIVAN (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Brock]. Not 
knowing how he would vote on this question, I withhold my 
vote. If at liberty to vote, I should vote nay.” 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho (when his name was called). On 
this question I have a pair with the junior Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. WHEELER]. I understand that if present he would 
vote “yea.” I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Rogsion], and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. TOWNSEND (when his name was called). On this 
question I have a pair with the senior Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. McKettar]. I understand that if he were present he 
would vote “yea.” I transfer that pair to the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. GREENE], and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). I transfer my 
general pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SMITH] 
to the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Fess], and will yote. I vote 
“ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. LA FOLLETT. I desire to announce that the senior 
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Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Surestreap] is unavoidably ab- 
sent and that if present he would vote “ yea.” 
Mr. MoNARY. I desire to announce the following general 
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The Senator from Maine [Mr. Govno] with the Senator from ’ 
Utah [Mr. Kine]; and 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reen] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON]. 

The result was announced—yeas 41, nays 34, as follows: 


YHAS—41 
Ashurst Couzens Howell Simmons 
Barkley Cutting 7 punio Steck 
Black Dill Stephens 
Blaine Fletcher 12 Follette Swanson 
Borah Frazier McMaster dings 
Bratton George Norbeck Wagner 
Brookhart Harris Norris Walsh, Mass, 
Capper Harrison Nye Walsh, Mont. 
Caraway Hawes Overman 
Connally Hayden Schall 
Copeland Heflin Sheppard 
NAYS—34 

Allen Hastings Moses Thomas, Idaho 
Baird Hatfield Oddie Townsend 
Broussard Hebert Patterson Trammell 
Dale Kean Phipps Vandenberg 
Glenn Kendrick Pine Walcott 
Goft Keyes Robinson, Ind. Waterman 
Goldsborough McCulloch Shortridge Watson 
Grundy McNary Smoot 
Hale Metcalt Steiwer 

NOT VOTING—21 
Bingham Glass Ransdell Sullivan 
Blease Gould Reed Thomas, Okla. 
Brock Greene Robinson, Ark, Wheeler 
Deneen King Robsion, Ky, 
Fess McKellar Shipstead 
Gillett Pittman Smith 


So Mr. Nonnrs's amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I send to the desk an amend- 
ment, and I wish to submit another one after action on this 
one. Both amendments are to carry out the action taken yes- 
terday in placing a duty on silver. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be reported. 

The CHIEF CLERK. The Senator from Utah offers the follow- 
ing amendment: On page 252, line 3, to strike out the words 
“or silver“; on page 254, line 19, to strike out the word “sil- 
ver”; on line 20, after the word “ metal,” to insert the words 
“silver coin not dutiable under paragraph (b) and para- 
graph —”; on page 265, line 7, to strike out the word “ eil- 
ver“; on page 265, line 9, to strike out the words “and silver.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to considering 
the amendments en bloc? The Chair hears none, 

Mr. SMOOT. These amendments are to carry out the action 
of the Senate taken on yesterday in regard to a duty on silver. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendments, 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrrman], on page 2, I move 
to strike out the words “or silver,” the last word on line 14 
and the first word on line 15, and to insert the words “ contain- 
ing more than 5 ounces of silver per ton.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I understand from 
the Senator that these are just compensatory rates. 

Mr. SMOOT. Clarifying the action of the Senate taken on 
yesterday. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Made necessary by the action 
taken last night fixing a duty on silver? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is correct. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In order to consider this it will 
be necessary to reconsider the vote by which the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Nevada was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent that the vote be re- 
considered. 3 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the vote is reconsidered. 

The question is on agreeing to the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Utah to the amendment of the Senator from 
Nevada. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, about a month ago the Senate, 
as in Committee of the Whole, reduced the rate on tinsel wire, 
lame, and some other material. The Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. La FoLLETTE], after conferring with some of his constitu- 
ents, desired to bring this matter up, and through a misunder- 
standing the other day he made a motion that the action of the 
Senate in reducing these rates be reconsidered, and that the 
Finance Committee rate be substituted in their place. 

The Senator and I have conferred about the matter, and we 
have conferred also with the chairman of the Committee on 
Finance, and all those who are interested on both sides of this 
question. We have reached an agreement, which I hope the 
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Senate will pass upon in the form of a unanimous-consent 
agreement. 

I ask that the action taken by the Senate, as reported on page 
5087 of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, in reference to the duties on 
the articles to which I have referred, be reconsidered, and that 
the amendment proposed by the Finance Committee be agreed 
upon in the place of the action taken as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want the Senator to under- 
stand that the matter will go to conference. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I understand that. 

Mr. LA FOLLETT. Mr. President, I desire to join with 
the Senator from Maryland in this request; because, although 
I have not changed my mind concerning the fact that the 1922 
rate should remain in force, the Senator misunderstood me and 
did not understand that I intended to take the matter up. I 
thought I had made it clear to him that I did intend to take it 
up, but he was not here when the action was taken; and, in 
order that the matter should be straightened out and the Sen- 
ator protected, I am perfectly willing that the matter should 
go to conference. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to reconsider- 
ing the votes by which the amendments were nonconcurred in? 
The Chair hears none, and the votes are reconsidered. The 
question now is on concurring in the amendments made as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

The amendments made as in Committee of the Whole were 
concurred in. 

The amendments referred to are as follows: 


Page 111, line 25, strike out all after “ pound” awe to and in- 
cluding “ valorem” in line 1, page 112. 

Page 112, line 3, strike out all after “ pound” down to and including 
“valorem ” in line 4. 

Page 112, line 6, strike out “ 35 per cent” and insert “ 20 per cent.” 

Page 112, line 10, strike out “45 per cent” and insert “30 per 
cent.” 

Page 112, line 13, strike out “55 per cent” and insert “40 por 
cent.” 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I want to inquire 
of the chairman of the committee whether it would be advisable, 
in order to avoid confusion in the presentation of amendments 
from the floor, to have the amendments offered from the floor 
in the order in which the items appear in the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I gave notice that that was 
what I would ask as soon as the amendments which we have 
just been considering had been acted upon. 

I ask unanimous consent that the Senate shall first act upon 
amendments offered to Schedule 1, then on amendments offered 
to Schedule 2, and so on, until the bill is completed. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, am I to understand that 
after the amendments to Schedule 1 have been acted upon the 
Senator will object to any other amendment being considered 
to that schedule? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is my intention. 

Mr. SWANSON. If that is not understood, I give notice that 
I shall object to any deviation from that course. This bill has 
been before us for months and months, we have been going over 
it and going back and going around and going across. I want 
it distinctly understood and embodied in this consent agreement 
that when Schedule 1 is before the Senate every amendment 
to that schedule must be offered and considered, and that when 
we go to Schedule 2 Schedule 1 will be considered as having 
been finally disposed of. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what I intended my request to cover. 

Mr. SWANSON. I hope it will, and if we do not proceed 
along that line I shall object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
we oo as from Utah? The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I have an amendment to Sched- 
ule 1, which I desire to offer. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. CAPPER. I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. I want to ask the Senator from Utah a 
question. There is one motion for reconsideration pending. 
Why should we not dispose of that before we get to the indi- 
vidual amendments? There is a motion to reconsider the vote 
on the duty on hides and shoes and leather. 

Mr. SMOOT. I suppose it would be well to take that up now. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is advised that there 
are four motions to reconsider on the desk. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, the one to which I refer is 
an important matter, and if we can act on that we will get 
along faster. 
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Mr. SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent that we now dispose 
of all motions providing for a reconsideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the first motion to reconsider will be reported. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I have an amendment I desire 
to propose to paragraph 1406, relating to transparencies. I do 
not know whether it will be necessary to ask for a reconsidera- 
tion of a certain yote taken as in Committee of the Whole upon 
that proposition. I intended to give notice and reserve ‘a vote, 
and I thought I had done so, but it turns out that I did not. I 
ask the Senator from Utah, in charge of the bill, if, when that 
item is reached, I may not be permitted by unanimous consent, 
or by his consent, at least, to offer an amendment to restore the 
rate in the present law. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, as far as I am personally con- 
cerned, I have no objection, knowing that the Senator was com- 
pelled to leave the Chamber at the time the amendment was 
acted on, as he was not feeling well. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I just wanted to reserve that right. 

Mr. SMOOT. For that reason, I have no objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will report the first 
motion to reconsider. 

The CHIEF CLERK. The motion to reconsider made by the 
senior Senator from New York [Mr. CorELAND], page 235, line 
11, “ Sponges.” 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, the rate on sponges was 
materially raised over the rate in the present law, and if the 
correspondence of other Senators has been anything like mine 
they have had protests from garages and paint shops, from 
lithographic establishments, from all those who use such sponges 
as are covered by this provision. 

I am sure there is no reason for the imposition of a duty 
upon sponges, when the persons interested in the production of 
these sponges in the United States are so limited in number. 
A few persons, largely foreigners, in one little village in Florida 
are the only ones producing these sponges. These sponges are 
used in every garage, they are used in washing windows, they 
are used in washing the baby carriage. My proposal is that 
the amendments adopted in this paragraph be disagreed to, and 
that we return to the rate in the original law, whatever that is. 

Mr. FLETCHER. What is the page? 

Mr. COPELAND. Page 235, paragraph 1545. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Can the Senator state the 
date when this was last under consideration before the Senate? 

Mr. COPELAND. I am sorry that I can not. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It was on the 25th of February. 

Mr. COPELAND. May I ask the Senator from Utah to tell 
us what the rate is in the 1922 law? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is 15 per cent. 

Mr. COPELAND. The amendment offered was—— 

Mr. FLETCHER. It provided 40 per cent on sheep's wool 
sponges, but not on anything else. The increase was to 40 per 
cent on the particular kind of sponge, but the others would 
remain the same as in the bill. 

Mr. COPELAND. If the Senator from Florida is agreeable, 
and will withdraw the 40 per cent on the high-priced sponge, I 
will have nothing to say about leaving the rest of the amend- 
ment as it is, although I do think that we ought to come back to 
the present law. I can see no excuse whatever for an increase. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, the matter was quite 
thoroughly considered in Committee of the Whole. We went 
over the whole subject at that time and then the amendment 
was offered and the increase was provided for the sheep’s wool 
sponge to 40 per cent, d the others remain as in the bill. 
The amendment was agreed to when the bill came up in regular 
order and then the amendment was concurred in in the Senate. 
I thing we have had enough debate on the subject. I do not 
think we ought to take time to reconsider what was done in 
Committee of the Whole and what was done in the Senate after 
the bill was reported to the Senate. 

Mr. COPELAND. It is only fair to say, however, that the 
matter came up last Monday. I had made a reservation on 
the amendment and was absent from the Chamber, and there- 
fore there was no discussion of the matter at that time, at least 
from my standpoint. 

Mr. FLETCHER. That is true. 

Mr. COPELAND. So there has been one consideration of the 
matter in Committee of the Whole and that is all. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, the Senator is correct. I 
believe he was absent, but the matter was reached in regular 
order. I think there were several reservations which the 
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Senator from New York had made. It was announced that he 
was absent, but the chairman of the committee stated that he 
did not propose to ask for any further delay and that his 
understanding was we might proceed with the reservations. 
They were disposed of accordingly. 

Mr. President, with reference to the sponge industry I will 
say that it is quite an important industry. There is a coast 
line of probably 200 miles in length along the coast of Florida 
from Appalachicola on around to Key West and out to sea 
some distance. The operators have to go out in boats which 
they must equip. They have to employ divers who are experts. 
They have to go down from 6 to 20 fathoms in water in 
order to gather the sponges. The cost is very considerably 
higher than the cost of competing sponge operators in Cuba, 
for instance. I think that is the main competition. There they 
do not have to have the divers and they do not use the boats 
which have to be specially equipped. They get their sponges at 
a very much less cost of production. The difference in the cost 
of production is measured by the increase in the duty. It is 
not a small affair at all. 

Tarpon Springs, on the coast of Florida, is largely a Greek 
settlement. The Senator from New York mentioned that some 
few foreigners are engaged in the enterprise. They are Ameri- 
ean citizens. They have to employ expert divers from the 
Mediterranean very largely to gather these sponges. 

It is a choice sponge which is now under discussion, superior 
to anything else offered in the American market. All dealers 
will admit it is superior to the imported sponges. It is the par- 
ticular sponge used largely for washing automobiles and things 
of that sort. The amendment does not refer to other kinds of 
sponges used in surgery and used for other purposes. This par- 
ticular sponge, known as the sheep's wool sponge, is a sponge 
that is gathered there along the Gulf for a considerable dis- 
tance and at considerable expense. The people engaged in 
the industry feel that they ought to have this duty in order to 
cover the difference in the cost of production in other countries 
and here. The sponge industry exists in the Mediterranean. 
It has been conducted there for hundreds of years. They may 
import some sponges to this country; I do not know about that. 
But these particular sponges are superior in every way and 
they are gathered at considerable expense. 

It is a thriving industry. The sponges are placed in an area 
where the buyers come, and they are auctioned off and sold to 
the buyers. It is claimed that unless we can have this duty 
the domestic industry can not go ahead. I think they have 
made out their case. I went all over the matter when we had 
it up before. I had the statistics before me at that time. I 
appeal to the Senate to stand by its action in Committee of the 
Whole and in the Senate and not to reconsider the question and 
open it all up again, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). The 
question is on the motion of the Senator from New York 
[Mr. CopeLanp] to reconsider the action of the Senate whereby 
the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was con- 
curred in. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, in behalf of 
the protests that haye come to me because of the increased duty 
levied in the Senate I think I ought to call the attention of the 
Senate to what I prepared to present on this subject when 
the matter previously came before the Senate and after the 
hearings were held by the Finance Committee: 


First and foremost, sponges from Florida and Cuba are not competi- 
tive. They are of entirely different texture used for entirely different 
purposes. The Florida sponge is much harder and more durable than 
the Cuba sponge and is used principally for such purposes as washing 
automobiles. The Cuba sponges are soft and are used for washing 
walls, fine woodwork, and calcimining. The American sponge is not 
serviceable for such work. 

Distributors testify that very few of the sponges sold are sold to 
individual buyers. The buyers are mostly large industries who have 
specifications to which the distributors must adhere. The United States 
Government specifies a certain kind, and they will not take any other 
kind. The automobile industries and railroads specify certain sizes and 
kinds. Sponges are purchased for their texture rather than their selling 
price, and, therefore, a tariff would not aid the American industry. In 
fact, at the present time Florida sponges sell for $3.40 a pound and the 
Cuba sponges for 20 cents more, or $3.60 a pound. 

Sponges from Cuba do not always sell for more than sponges from 
Florida. The selling price depends entirely upon the demand. 


I would like to have the opinion of the Senator from Florida 
in reference to that statement. I will say that the evidence 
shows that it does cost more to operate for these sponges in 
the waters of Florida than in Cuba. I understand the expense 
is considerably more. I think the evidence clearly shows that, 
but I am impressed with the fact that they are not competitive. | 
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Mr. FLETCHER. I am willing to concede that the Florida 
sponge is superior to every other sponge of this kind, but at 
the same time I do not admit that they are not competitive 
with anybody because the testimony before the Finance Com- 
mittee of those people engaged in the industry shows, and they 
claim, that it is competitive with Cuba. The Tariff Commis- 
sion reports that in 1927 Cuba supplied 74 per cent in quantity 
and 75 per cent in value, and the Bahamas 22 per cent in quan- 
tity and 14 per cent in value, of all sponges imported. That is 
a very considerable competition. I think the statement the Sen- 
ator made as to Cuban sponges not being competitive with 
Florida sponges is rather inspired by sponge dealers and other- 
wise. I think it is in error. The testimony shows that they 
do compete and that the main ground for asking this increase 
is Cuban competition. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from New York to reconsider the action by 
which the Senate concurred in the amendment made as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. ` 

The motion to reconsider was not agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state the next 
question reserved. 8 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 245, line 1, umbrellas. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, if it is the determination 
of the Senate to vote down without consideration or discussion 
these various reservations, the Senate may go ahead and do it 
and there is no use wasting breath on the subject. The sub- 
ject on which we just passed is a subject with reference to 
which every Senator in the Chamber has had dozens of letters 
from automobile people all over the country, in every State and 
every community, asking for a decrease in the rate. However, 
if we have a determined policy that the matter having once 
been settled it can never be reconsidered, there is no use giving 
consideration to any of these matters. 

I know that when Senators go back to their offices, if they 
have been systematic at all in keeping the material that has 
come to them, they will find that dozens of their home citizens 
have protested against this tax on sponges. It is an outrageous 
thing, when we are supplying sponges in large quantities, to 
place this great rate upon a sponge used everywhere there is an 
automobile and everywhere there is a baby carriage. That is 
all I have to say about it. 

So far as the vote on umbrellas is concerned, it may be taken 
with very little further discussion on my part. The fact is that 
on the component parts of umbrellas we have a very much lower 
rate than on the finished article. We have an opportunity to 
bring those parts into the United States and to assemble them, 
employing our own labor, and yet the rate is so fixed that there 
is no encouragement whatever for the support of the American 
industry. 

I move to reconsider the vote by which the amendment made 
as in Committee of the Whole was concurred in. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from New York. 

The motion to reconsider was not agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state the next 
amendment reserved. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 241, lines 9 and 10, beeswax. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
on all motions for reconsideration no Senator be permitted 
to speak longer than 10 minutes or more than once, 

Mr. COPELAND. I object. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is already in the agreement. Debate is 
limited to five minutes. 

Mr. WATSON. No; there is no limitation on debate upon 
motions to reconsider. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state that the 
limitation on debate is 10 minutes instead of 5 minutes. The 
question is on the motion of the Senator from New York to 
reconsider the vote on the beeswax item. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I am inclined to think that 
some of my friends—and I am saying this in good temper—are 
failing to give consideration to their own folks at home. When 
it comes to the matter of beeswax every Senator here has had 
letters from Catholic Churches, from the directors of those 
churches, pointing out the significance of the rate upon bees- 
wax. The debate was had at very great length during my 
absence. I read it in the Record afterwards. It is unfair to 
place this rate upon crude beeswax. The amount of beeswax 
purchased by the farmers is practically the amount that they 
sell, because it all comes back to make the forms in the hives. 

Mr. President, the rates which were fixed by the vote of the 
Senate the other day at 12 cents on crude beeswax and 25 cents 
on bleached beeswax mean that this industry, which has been 
carried on by the importation of millions of pounds of beeswax 
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from Europe, will be destroyed and the finished candles and 
other articles made from beeswax will be imported into the 
United States. The rate proportion fixed as between the crude 
beeswax and bleached beeswax is not harmonious. There is no 
compensatory rate at all that is adequate upon beeswax. That 
is all I care to say about it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, if I remember 
rightly during the Senator’s absence he was represented as 
favoring the duties which have been placed on crude and 
bleached beeswax. 

Mr. COPELAND. I was never in favor of a rate so high as 
12 per cent on crude beeswax. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
RECORD? 

Mr. COPELAND. I have not. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. My impression is that the 
Senator was represented as favoring those rates. 

Mr. COPELAND. I would never go as high as 12 per cent 
on crude beeswax; I am willing to go to some extent, but not 
that far. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I want to correct the Senator from 
Massachusetts and his attention is requested. I undertook to 
quote the Senator from New York to the effect that he had 
tentatively agreed to a rate of 10 per cent on crude beeswax, 
which I think is correct. 

Mr. COPELAND. That is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
to reconsider the vote by which the amendment relative to 
beeswax was adopted. 

The motion was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment will be 
stated. ‘ 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 279, line 8, works of art. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I have just one suggestion 
to make about this item. I should like to have the attention of 
the Senator from Utah and the attention of the Senator from 
Michigan. Paragraph 1812 relates to works of art. After long 
debate we determined to fix the deadline at 1830 as to furniture. 
It is my suggestion that we make the same date with reference 
to rugs and carpets. The reason I am making the request is 
because the museums of the country have written asking that 
that be done. Many antique rugs which were made between 
1700 and 1830 are very valuable as models and valuable also for 
exhibition purposes; and my opinion is that we ought to strike 
out the words in parenthesis in lines 7 and 8, so that works of 
art, which would also include rugs and carpets, would have the 
deadline of 1830, which has been fixed for antique furniture and 
antiques. Iam sure both Senators will agree to that. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, since action was taken upon 
this item I have received a letter from the Treasury Department 
in relation to it. I ask the Senator to consent to leave the date 
1700 as it is now in the bill. Then the entire subject will be in 
conference, but if we insert the date 1830 as to carpets and rugs 
the item will not be in conference at all. I will assure the 
Senator that in conference I will get a complete statement from 
the Treasury Department, and, if they desire the date changed 
to 1830, and the reasons given are sufficient, I will be perfectly 
willing to have that done. 

Mr. COPELAND. I thank the Senator. I will ask the Sena- 
tor if the fact that the first three or four words in parenthesis 
are identical with the House language will be embarrassing to 
the conferees? . 

Mr. SMOOT. I want the date 1700 to remain as it is in the 
parenthesis; otherwise, it might be embarrassing. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator from Utah has assured me 
that the conferees will consult with the Treasury Department 
regarding the feasibility of the suggestion which I have made, 
and, therefore, I withdraw my request in connection with this 
item. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment will be 
stated. 

The CHT Crerk. On page 199, line 16, greeting cards. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. On page 199, line 15, after 
the word “thousand,” I move to strike out the remainder of 
line 15, line 16, line 17, and line 18, and in lieu thereof to insert: 


Greeting cards, valentines, tally cards, place cards, and all other 
social and gift cards, including folders, booklets, and cutouts, or in any 
other form, wholly or partly manufactured, with greeting, title, or other 
wording, 45 per cent ad valorem; without greeting, title, or other word- 
ing, 30 per cent ad valorem. 

The purpose of this amendment is to clarify the meaning and 


avoid litigation in the Customs Court as to which articles are 
covered by the paragraph, For example, the word“ valentines” 


Has the Senator read the 
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was added because the Customs Court held that “ greeting 
cards” in the act of 1922 did not include valentines. 

Paragraph 1410 in its present form invites litigation, whereas 
with the changes recommended in this amendment, I believe 
that the intent will be so clear that customs litigation will be 
avoided. 

I believe that all the experts agree that what I have suggested 
is an improvement, and I think the members of the Finance 
Committee also agree that it is an improvement in the language 
which at present appears in the paragraph. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was going to ask that the same thing be done, 
and I fully approve of the amendment the Senator suggests. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Massachusetts to 
the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Are we now proceeding under the unani- 
mous consent agreement to consider the bill schedule by 
schedule? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Not as yet. 

Mr. SMOOT. These are reservations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment will be 
stated. 

The Cn CLERK. On page 219, line 1, hats, reserved by 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. GRUNÐY]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania is recognized. 

Mr. GRUNDY. I ask that it be passed over, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It can not be passed over. 
What disposition does the Senator desire made of it? Does he 
desire to withdraw it? 

Mr. GRUNDY. I withdraw it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I think the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. WAtsH] is interested in this item, and I under- 
stand he has an amendment he desires to offer to it. I think 
the Senator from Massachusetts has come to the conclusion 
that $11 is a proper rate instead of $10. 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, it is a case 
where the committee in breaking up one bracket and providing 
for two brackets made one of the rates greatly in excess of 
that in the present law, and the other only very slightly in 
excess of the rate in present law. It was my purpose and 
intention to restore the rate to that provided by the present 
law only, but in my amendment in the second bracket the rate 
agreed to was slightly under that of the present law. I repeat 
I did not intend and do not intend to do anything but restore 
the rate to that of the present law as to those two brackets. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then the rate should be $11 instead of $10. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 1 ask that the numeral “10” 
in line 2 be made “11,” which will restore the rate of the pres- 
ent law, and retain the purpose and intent of my original mo- 
tion to reduce the duties reported by the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the motion 
by which the amendment inserting $10 was agreed to will be 
reconsidered. The question now is on the amendment of the 
Senator from Massachusetts to change “$10” to “ $11.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
next amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. Paragraph 1530, hides and leather, re- 
served by Mr. HEBERT. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Frazier Kendrick Shortridge 
Ashurst George Keyes Simmons 

aird Glass La Follette Smoot 
Barkley Glenn McCulloch Steck 
Black Got McMaster Steiwer 
Blaine Goldsborough McNar: Stephens 
Blease Grundy Metcal Sullivan 
Borah Hale Moses Swanson 
Bratton Harris Norbeck Thomas, Idaho 

rookhart Harrison Norris Thomas, Okla. 
Broussard H Nye Townsend 
Capper Hatfiel die Trammell 
Connally Hawes Phipps Tydings 
Copeland Hayden ne Vandenberg 
Couzens He Pittman Wagner 
Cutting Heflin Ransdell Walcott 
Dale Howell Robinson, Ind. Walsh, Mass. 

n Johnson Robsion, Ky. Walsh, Mont. 

ones Schall Waterman 

Fletcher an Sheppard Watson 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty Senators have answered to 
their names. There is a quorum present. 

The question is on the motion of the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. HEBERT] to reconsider the vote whereby the amend- 
ment made as in Committee of the Whole to paragraph 1530, 
hides and leather, was concurred in. 

Mr. FESS. I ask unanimous consent that no Senator be per- 
mitted to speak longer than 10 minutes nor more than once on 
the motion to reconsider. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, I was about to suggest an even 
shorter time. 

Mr. HARRISON. Will not the Senator suggest a shorter 
time? 

Mr. ODDIE. I would suggest no debate at all. I think we 
can get through with this matter quicker if we have no debate. 

SEVERAL Senators. Vote! 

Mr. NORRIS. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. HEBERT] to reconsider the 
vote whereby the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole 
to paragraph 1530, hides and leather, was concurred in. On 
that question the yeas and nays have been demanded and 
ordered. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ALLEN (when his name was called). Upon this question 
I bave a pair with the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr, CARA- 
way] and therefore withhold my vote. If the Senator from 
Arkansas were present, he would vote “nay,” and if I were at 
liberty to vote I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. NORBECK (when his name was called). On this ques- 
tion I have a pair with the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Brock]. If he were present, he would vote nay,” and if I were 
at liberty to vote I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho (when his name was called). On this 
question I have a pair with the junior Senator from Montana 
[Mr. WHEELER] and therefore withhold my vote. If he were 
present, he would vote “nay,” and if I were at liberty to vote 
I should vote “ yea.” : 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SMir HI. I am 
unable to obtain a transfer and therefore withhold my vote. If 
voting, I should vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr..SIMMONS. I transfer my general pair with the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. GILLETT] to the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. Typ1nes] and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana (after having voted in the affirma- 
tive). I note the absence of the junior Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. STEPHENS], with whom’I have a pair. Therefore I 
withdraw my vote. 

Mr. GLASS. I have a general pair with the senior Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. BrneHAm]. On this question I am re- 
leased from my pair and therefore vote. I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. FESS. On this question the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Parrerson] is paired with the Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. Overman]. If the Senator from Missouri were present, 
he would vote “ yea,” and if the Senator from North Carolina 
were present he would vote “nay.” 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I am paired with the senior Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR] and therefore withhold my vote. I 
understand that if he were present he would vote “nay”; and 
if I were at liberty to vote, I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr: FHSS. I desire to announce that the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. GREENE] is paired on this question with the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL]. 

The result was announced—yeas, 34, nays 33, as follows: 


YEAS—34 
Ashurst Goff Kendrick Schall 
Baird Goldsborough McCulloch Sheppard 
Bratton Grundy McMaster Shortridge 
Brookhart ae McNary Steiwer 
Broussard Hatfiel Nye Sullivan 
Capper Hayden Oddie Walcott 
Copeland Hebert Phipps Waterman 
Cutting Howell Pine 
Frazier Kean Pittman 

NAYS—33 
Barkley Fletcher Johnson Steck 
Black rge Jones Swanson 
Blaine Glass Keyes Vandenberg 
Blease Glenn La Follette Wagner 
Borah Hale Metcalf Walsh, Mass. 
Connally Harris Moses Walsh, Mont. 
Couzens Harrison Norris 
Dill Hawes Simmons 
Fess Heflin Smoot 
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NOT VOTING—29 
Allen Greene Robinson, Ark. Townsend 
Bingham Kin Robinson, Ind. Trammell 
Brock McKellar Robsion, Ky. Tydings 
Caraway Norbeck Shipstead atson 
Dale Overman Smith Wheeler 
Deneen Patterson Stephens 
Gillett Ransdell Thomas, Idaho 
Gould Reed Thomas, Okla. 


So the motion to reconsider was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question now is upon agreeing 
to the amendment of the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Oppre], as 
amended, to the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, this matter has been so thor- 
oughly discussed that for my part I do not favor any more 
debate. I can not stop anybody else who cares to speak on the 
ct eg but I should like to see it disposed of without further 

ebate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment as amended. 

Mr. HARRISON. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ALLEN (when his name was called). On this vote I 
have a pair with the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CARA- 
way]. If he were present, he would vote “nay,” and I would 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. SMOOT. A parliamentary inquiry, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. SMOOT. What is the Senate voting on? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. On the amendment of the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. Oppre] to the amendment made as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

Mr. SMOOT. Was that laid before the Senate? 

The VICK PRESIDENT. It was not laid before the Senate. 
It was assumed it was offered, because it had been read before, 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I submit that some of us, at 
least, thought that what we were voting on was the amendment 
adopted the other day. We were not apprised that there was 
any other amendment offered to that amendment. It was not 
read; it was not offered. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, that is what I understand we 
are voting on, the Oddie amendment, as amended by the 
Howell amendment, and rejected by the Senate. 

SEVERAL Senators. Regular order! 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The vote a few moments ago was 
on the motion to reconsider the vote by which the amendment 
made as in Committee of the Whole was concurred in. The 
vote was reconsidered, and that brought the amendment back 
with the amendment offered by the Senator from Nevada as 
amended. . 3 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that the roll call thus far taken be vacated in order 
that some one may explain what it is we are yoting on. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, that order will 
be, made. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will not somebody tell us what 
the question is on which we are to vote? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has stated. 

Mr. DILL. I could not hear what the Chair said. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let the Senate be in order. The 
clerk will report the pending amendment, the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Obpin] as amended, 
to the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

The CHIEF CLERK. The amendment offered by the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. Opprr] as amended was as follows: 


Par, 1530. (a) Hides and skins of cattle of the bovine species 
{except hides and skins of the Indian water buffalo imported to be 
used in the manufacture of rawhide articles), raw or uncured, or 
salted or pickled, 4 cents per pound 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, am I correct in the 
assumption that the matter to be yoted upon now is the amend- 
ment as offered by the Senator from Nevada as amended on 
the motion of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. How]? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is the understanding of the 
Chair. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The amendment of the Senator 
from Nevada as thus amended was defeated upon the former 
vote? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 


It was. 
I inquire upon whose motion is 


the matter before the Senate now? 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The junior Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Hesrerr] entered a motion. 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana, Then I think the amendment is 
thoroughly understood, and I do not believe that anybody asks 
that it be read again. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washing- 
ton ask that the amendment be read? 

Mr. DILL. No, Mr. President; I asked what we were voting 
on. I know what the Oddie amendment is, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I asked that the further reading 
be dispensed with. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, before the clerk begins call- 
ing the roll I would like to make an inquiry, so that I can vote 
intelligently upon this amendment. At the time we voted on the 
amendment previously I was under the impression, and I think 
quite a good many others were, that the Oddie amendment pre- 
scribed a higher rate of duty on leather and shoes, as well as 
on hides, than the duty prescribed in the House text on leather 
and shoes; in other words, that it prescribed a higher rate of 
compensatory duty on account of the increase in the rate on 
hides from 10 per cent to 4 cents a pound. 

I would like to vote for the lower compensatory rate on 
leather and shoes. The fact that the duty on hides may be 
increased from 10 per cent-ad valorem to 4 cents a pound does 
not disturb me, but I want to vote for a lower rate on leather 
and shoes. Can the Senator give me any information about 
that? 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I make the point of order 
that the unanimous-consent agreement definitely specified that 
the roll call was to be set aside simply for a statement from the 
desk as to what we were voting on. It was limited to that. It 
was not a general unanimous consent. It was limited, as I 
understood it, to that one thing, and I object to any further 
debate. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. A parliamentary inquiry, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The roll call was vacated, but the 
yeas and nays were ordered and the clerk directed to call the 
roll. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I objected to the suspension of 
the reading of the amendment. I desire to hear it read, 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I do not desire to provoke 
any discussion; that is not my idea; but I would like to be able 
to yote intelligently. If I had about 10 minutes I could take the 
amendment and the House text and compare them, but I have 
not had time to do that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let the amendment be read. The 
Senate will be in order, so that Senators can hear the reading 
of the amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 224, strike out all after line 20 
down through and including line 16, on page 228, and insert the 
following: 


Par. 1530. (a) Hides and skins of cattle of the bovine species (except 
hides and skins of the India water buffalo imported to be used in the 
manufacture of rawhide articles), raw or uncured, or salted or pickled, 
4 cents per pound; if dried (including dry salted), 8 cents per pound. 

(b) Leather (except leather provided for in subparagraph (d) of this 
paragraph), made from hides or skins of cattle of the bovine species: 

(1) Sole, belting, or harness leather (including offal), rough, partly 
finished, finished, curried, or cut or wholly or partly manufactured into 
outer or inner soles, blocks, strips, counters, taps, box toes, or any 
forms or shapes suitable for conversion into boots, shoes, footwear, belt- 
ing, harness, or saddlery, 6 cents per pound and 6 per cent ad valorem ; 

(2) leather welting, 6 cents per pound and 10 per cent ad valorem; 

(3) side upper leather (including grains and splits) and patent 
leather, rough, partly finished, or finished, or cut or wholly or partly 
manufactured into uppers, vamps, or any forms or shapes suitable for 
conversion into boots, shoes, or footwear, 5.2 cents per square foot and 
4.8 per cent ad valorem ; 

(4) leather made from calf or kip skins, rough, partly finished, or 
finished, or cut or wholly or partly manufactured into uppers, vamps, 
or any forms or shapes suitable for conversion into boots, shoes, or 
footwear, 3.6 cents per square foot and 10 per cent ad valorem; 

(5) upholstery, collar, bag, case, glove, garment, or strap leather, in 
the rough, in the white, crust, or russet, partly finished, or finished, 4.6 
cents per square foot and 16.3 per cent ad valorem ; 

(6) All other, rough, partly finished, finished, or curried, not 
specially provided for, 6 cents per pound and 10 per cent ad valorem. 

(c) Goat, kid, and other leather (except leather provided for in 
subparagraph (d) of this paragraph), made from hides or skins of 
animals (including fish, reptiles, and birds, but not including cattle 
of the bovine species), in the rough, in the white, crust, or russet, 
partly finished, or finished, 10 per cent ad valorem; rough-tanned or 
semitanned leather made from genuine reptile skins 15 per cent ad 
valorem; yegetable-tanned rough leather made from goat and sheep 
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skins (including those commercially known as India-tanned goat and 
sheep skins), vegetable rough-tanned pig and hog skins, and rough- 
tanned skivers, 10 per cent ad valorem. If cut or wholly or partly 
manufactured into uppers, vamps, or any forms or shapes suitable 
for conversion into boots, shoes, or footwear, such articles shall be 
subject to the same rate of duty as the leather from which they are 
manufactured. 

(d) Leather of all kinds, grained, printed, embossed, ornamented, 
or decorated, in any manner or to any extent (including leather finished 
in gold, silyer, aluminum, or like effects), or by any other process 
(in addition to tanning) made into fancy leather, and any of the 
foregoing cut or wholly or partly manufactured into uppers, vamps, 
or any forms or shapes suitable for conversion into boots, shoes, or 
footwear, all the foregoing by whatever name known, and to whatever 
use applied, 5.2 cents per square foot and 10 per cent ad valorem. 
Leather shall not be considered within the provisions of this subpara- 
graph by reason of there being placed thereon the trade-mark, the 
trade name, the name and address of the manufacturer, and the name 
of the country of origin. 

(e) Boots, shoes, or other footwear (including athletic or sporting 
boots and shoes), made wholly or in chief value of leather, not 
specially provided for, as follows: Other than footwear of the McKay 
type of manufacture for women and other than footwear for children, 
14 cents per pair; footwear of the McKay type of manufacture for 
women, 8 cents per pair and 20 per cent ad valorem; boots, shoes, 
or other footwear (including athletic or sporting boots and shoes), 
the uppers of which are composed wholly or in chief value of wool, 
cotton, ramie, animal hair, fiber, rayon or other synthetic textile, silk, 
or substitutes for any of the foregoing, whether or not the soles are 
composed of leather, wood, or other materials, 6 cents per pair and 
85 per cent ad valorem. 

(t) Harness valued at more than $70 per set, single harness valued 
at more than $40, saddles valued at more than $40 each, saddlery, 
and parts (except metal parts) for any of the foregoing, 40 per cent 
ad valorem; saddles made wholly or in part of pigskin or imitation 
pigskin, 35 per cent ad valorem; saddles and harness, not specially 
provided for, parts thereof, except metal parts, and leather shoe 
laces, finished or unfinished, 20 per cent ad valorem. 


The VICE PRESIDENT, The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, a few moments of explanation 
will make clear to what extent—— 

Mr. SWANSON. I make a point of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. SWANSON. My point of order is that the roll call was 
vacated simply for the purpose of having the amendment read 
for the information of the Senate, and it was not set aside in order 
that debate might be reopened. I think the very language used 
by the Senator from Montana was that the roll call should be 
vacated or suspended only for that purpose. The clerk had 
started calling the roll, and two Senaters had answered. I 
insist that unanimous consent was given under those conditions. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I ask that the Senator from 
Nebraska be given the privilege of explaining the amendment. 

Mr. SWANSON. I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GLASS (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BINGHAM ]. 
On this question I am released from my pair and therefore vote. 
I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. NORBECK (when his name was called). On this ques- 
tion I am paired with the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 


Brock]. If he were present, he would vote “nay.” If per- 
mitted to vote, I would vote “ yea.” 
Mr. RANSDELL (when his name was called). I have a pair 


on this vote with the Senator from Vermont [Mr. Greene]. 
In his absence I withhold my vote. If permitted to vote, I 
would vote “ yea.” 

Mr, SIMMONS (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as to my pair and its transfer as on the 
previous vote, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho (when his name was called). On 
this vote I have a pair with the junior Senator from Montana 
[Mr. WHEELER]. I have been informed that if he were present 
and voting he would vote “nay.” If I were permitted to vote, 
I would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. TOWNSEND (when his name was called). On this vote 
I have a pair with the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
MCKELLAR]. If permitted to vote, I would vote “yea.” 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Surrkl. 
I am unable to secure a transfer, and therefore must withhold 
my vote. If permitted to vote, I should vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded, 
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Mr, ALLEN. On this vote I have a pair with the junior 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway]. If he were present, 
he would vote “nay.” If I were at liberty to vote, I should 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. FHSS. I desire to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reen] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON]; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Goutp] with the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Kine]; 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. PATTERSON] with the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina [Mr. OVERMAN]; and 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Watcorr] with the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. DENEEN]. 

The result was announced—yeas 35, nays 36, as follows: 
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YEAS—25 
Ashurst Frazier Jones Pittman 
Eaird Gof Robinson, Ind. 
Bratton Goldsborough Kendrick Schall 
Brookhart Grundy cCulloch Sheppard 
Broussard Hastin McNary Shortridge 
Capper Hatfiel Nye Steiwer 
Copeland Hayden Oddie Sullivan 
Cutting Hebert Phipps Waterman 
Howell Pine 
NAYS—36 
Barkley George Keyes Steck 
Black Glass La Follette Stephens 
Blaine Glenn McMaster Swanson 
Blease Hale Metcalf Thomas, Okla, 
Borah Harris Moses mell 
Connally Harrison Norris Vandenberg 
Couzens Hawes Robsion, Ky. Wagner 
Dill Hefin Simmons Walsh, Mass. 
Fletcher Johnson Smoot Walsh, Mont. 
NOT VOTING—25 
Allen Gould Ransdell ings 
Bingham Greene Reed alcott 
Brock Kin Robinson, Ark. Watson 
Caraway McKellar Shipstead Wheeler 
Dale Norbeck Smith 
Deneen Overman Thomas, Idaho 
Gillett Patterson Townsend 


So Mr. Oppte’s amendment to the amendment made as in 
Committee of the Whole was rejected. 

The amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was con- 
curred in. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have incorporated in the Recorp the vote on hides 
and leather taken on last Monday. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The vote is as follows: 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HAYDEN (when Mr. AsHURST’s name was called). My colleague, 
the senior Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHurst], is necessarily absent. 
He is paired with the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. DENEEN]. If 
my colleague were present, he would vote “yea,” and if the Senator 
from Illinois were present, he would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. GLENN (when his name was called). I have a special pair for 
the day with the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway]. I am 
informed that our views on the pending question are in accord, and I 
am therefore free to vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. OverMaN (when his name was called). I am informed that my 
general pair, the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DENEEN] would vote as I 
expect to vote on this question. Therefore I am released from my pair 
and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. Summons (when his name was called). I. transfer my pair 
heretofore announced to the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
BARKLEY] and will vote. I vote nay.” 

Mr. Suntrvan (when his name was called). I renew my statement 
made on previous roll calls and withbold my yote. 

Mr. Watson (when his name was called). I transfer my pair with 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Smrrs] to the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Pixr] and will vote. I vote yea.“ 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. Brack. On this question I have a pair with the senior Senator 
from New York [Mr. COPELAND], which I transfer to the junior Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway], and will vote. I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. Fess. I desire to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rurp] with the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON] ; and 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. GovuLp] with the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Kine]. 

The result was announced—yeas 37, nays 42, as follows: 

Yeas, 37: Messrs, Allen, Baird, Borah, Bratton, Brookhart, Brous- 
sard, Capper, Cutting, Fess, Frazier, Goff, Goldsborough, Grundy, Hast- 
ings, Hatfield, Hayden, Howell, Jones, Kean, Kendrick, McCulloch, 
McNary, Norbeck, Oddie, Patterson, Phipps, Pittman, Ransdell, Robin- 
son of Indiana, Sheppard, Shortridge, Steiwer, Thomas of Idaho, Town- 
send, Walcott, Waterman, and Watson. 

Nays, 42: Messrs. Bingham, Black, Blaine, Blease, Connally, 
Couzens, Dill, Fletcher, George, Glass, Glenn, Greene, Hale, Harris, 
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Harrison, Hawes, Hebert, Heflin, Johnson, Keyes, La Follette, McKellar, 
Metcalf, Moses, Norris, Nye, Overman, Robsion of Kentucky, Schall, 
Simmons, Smoot, Steck, Stephens, Swanson, Thomas of Oklahoma, 
Trammell, Tydings, Vandenberg, Wagner, Walsh of Massachusetts, 
Walsh of Montana, and Wheeler. 

Not voting, 17: Messrs. Ashurst, Barkley, Brock, Caraway, Cope- 
land, Dale, Deneen, Gillett, Gould, King, McMaster, Pine, Reed, Robin- 
son of Arkansas, Shipstead, Smith, and Sullivan. 


So Mr. Oppie’s amendment, as amended, to the amendment made as 


in Committee of the Whole, was rejected. 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, last evening a very im- 
portant amendment was adopted on laces, and when the vote 
was taken there were only 46 Senators voting. While I did 


not vote in the affirmative, and ordinarily, under the rules, , 


would not have a right to ask that the vote be reconsidered; 
nevertheless, I ask unanimous consent that the vote by which 


the amendment was adopted be reconsidered and another vote 


taken. 
Mr. HEBERT. Mr. President, I reserve the right to object: 


Mr. HARRISON. The Senator reserves the right to object. 


Does he object? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. HEBERT. I object. 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, in view of the objection to 
the reconsideration of the vote taken last evening in regard | 
to laces, I desire to place in the Recorp some facts received | 


from the Tariff Commission. 


Last night it was stated by the Senator from Rhode Island 


(Mr. HEBERT] in urging his amendment that the ad valorem 
rate on laces would be increased from 90 per cent to 127 per 


cent. When the hearing was had before the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House those who appeared in behalf of this 


higher rate offered to the committee a number of samples of 
laces. Using those samples as a basis, the Tariff Commission 
estimated the increase in the rate of duty as then proposed 
and as proposed last night by the Senator from Rhode Island. 
In other words, the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Rhode Island last night was exactly the amendment that was 
urged before the Ways and Means Committee of the House. 

The analysis furnished by the Tariff Commission of the eight 
samples which are representative of the articles covered in 
this particular paragraph 1529 (a) is as follows: 

Sample No. 1: Width of lace, two-thirds of 1 inch; foreign 
value $0.0054; present ad valorem, the ad valorem fixed in the 
bill, 90 per cent. Rate per yard upon this sample is 1 cent 
per square yard; equivalent ad valorem 185 per cent, or a 
total duty of 275 per cent ad valorem upon this particular 
exhibit. 

I shall give the totals rather than the details, but I will 
place the table in the Record later. ; 

The second sample of lace, 1 inch wide, carries a duty of 214 
per cent ad valorem ; the third sample, 229 per cent; the fourth 
sample, 149 per cent; the fifth sample, 173 per cent; the sixth 
sample, 180 per cent; the seventh sample, 160 per cent; sample 
No. Ta—there being two samples numbered 7—148 per cent; 
sample No. 8, lace 3 inches wide, foreign value 50.0437, total 
duty, 159 per cent ad valorem, 

So, Mr. President, the average ad valorem upon the laces 
covered by the amendment adopted by the Senate last night is 
172.32 per cent. In other words, a dollar’s worth of lace pur- 
chased abroad before the amendment was adopted would now 
cost the purchaser, figuring the additional duty only, $2.73 plus. 
The ad valorem duty is 172 per cent plus upon the laces coming 
in under paragraph 1529 (a). I invite the attention of the 
Senate to the fact that a large part of the domestic consump- 
tion is imported and the duty must be paid. 

The amendment also covers bobbin nettings. The increases 
upon these range from 107 per cent ad valorem to 162 per cent 
ad valorem. The average ad valorem rate upon these articles 
is 126.33 per cent. 

Mr. President, inasmuch as this memorandum has been pre- 
pared by the Tariff Commission, and inasmuch as the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator is set out in the memorandum, to- 
gether with the tables and explanations of the tables, I ask 
permission to have it inserted in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


The duty on the laces and nets and nettings comprised in paragraph 
1529 (a) of the proposed act is 90 per cent ad valorem. This is stated 
on page 223, line 14. 

Mr. Hepert’s amendment is as follows: 

“On page 223, after line 14, insert the following: 
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„(b) In addition to the foregoing, there shall be paid the following 
duties : 

“*(1) On lace, 3 inches or less in width, and on laces suitable for 
conversion into laces 3 inches or less in width, one-half of 1 cent per 
yard for each one-half inch or fraction thereof, in width; 

„ (2) On nets and netting, having 50 holes or less per square inch, 
three-fourths of 1 cent per square yard; having more than 50, but not 
more than 100 holes per square inch, 1% cents per square yard; hav- 
ing more than 100, but not more than 150 holes per square inch, 1% 
cents per square yard; haying more than 150, but not more than 200 
holes per square inch, 2% cents per square yard; having more than 
200, but not more than 250 holes per square inch, 3% cents per square 
yard; having more than 250, but not more than 300 holes per square 
inch, 5 cents per square yard; having more than 300, but not more 
than 350 holes per square inch, 6% cents per square yard; having more 
than 350, but not more than 400 holes per square inch, 7% cents per 
square yard; haying more than 400, but not more than 450 holes per 
square inch, 8% cents per square yard; having more than 450 holes 
per square inch, 10 cents per square yard.’” 

Mr. H. A. Philips, president of the American Lace Manufacturers’ 
Association, presented a selection of specimens of lace in connection 
with his statement and brief filed with the Ways and Means Committee. 
Nine of the seventeen specimens submitted were of 8 inches in width, 
or under, and the specific rates advocated in Senator HEBERT’S amend- 
ment have been applied to the quoted foreign price of those specimens 
with the following results: 


Additional duty 

on laces to 
3 inches in 
width according 


Exhibit No.— 


— 


388888888 


SSS SS 8888 


Average 


fie 
and total duty. 


1 High. Low. 

Five samples of bobbinet were submitted, three of which were of a 
style which is not manufactured in the United States. Two specimens, 
one cotton and one silk, would hardly be sufficient to establish a rate; 
the samples, therefore, 10 in number, 6 cotton and 4 silk, obtained in 
the United Kingdom, the principal competing country, in investigation 
No. 82, have been taken as the basis for the application of the specific 
rates advocated. Foreign prices were not obtainable, the rates, there- 
fore, have been applied to the dutiable values as fixed by the office of 
the general appraiser at the port of New York. The results are shown 
below : 


Additional duty on 
bobbinet accord- 


88388838888 
g| Ss e RBS 


1 Per square yard. Low. High. 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I express regret that the Sen- 
ator has offered objection to a reconsideration of the vote by 
which the amendment was agreed to. 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Georgia yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I dare say, Mr. President, in the 
light of the representation made last night in behalf of the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Rhode Island that the 
increased duty upon these articles was from 90 per cent to 12714 
per cent, and the information now given to the Senate by the 
Senator from Georgia coming from the Tariff Commission, it 
would seem as though the Senator from Rhode Island would, in 
the interest of a fair disposition of this question, withdraw his 
objection to the request for unanimous consent. I inquire of 
him whether he is prepared to do so? 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. President, I am not prepared to admit 
that there will be any such ad valorem duty upon laces imported 
into this country as suggested by the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I do not care to enter into a con- 
troversy with the Senator with respect to that, but, of course, 
should the matter be opened up the Senator from Rhode Island 
would have an opportunity to maintain the position he took 
last night that the only increase was 127% per cent; but now, 
that this additional information is available to us to-day, I think, 
under the circumstances, the Senator would be under the strong- 
est kind of impulsion to allow the question to be reopened. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. COUZENS. This question will be in conference, will it 
not; and so long as it will be in conference I object. We will 
never get through the tariff bill if every controverted item is 
going to be reopened. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I am addressing 
myself to the Senator from Rhode Island. I observe that imme- 
diately after the vote on laces last night he remarked: 


Mr. President, I desire, at the request of another Senator, to enter a 
motion to reconsider the vote whereby the Senate concurred in the 
amendment made in Committee of the Whole to paragraph 1530, the 
vote rejecting the amendment proposed by the Senator front Nevada 
(Mr. Oppre] as a substitute therefor, relating to hides. 


Will the Senator from Rhode Island advise us who was the 
Senator upon whose request he made the motion? 

Mr. HEBERT. Yes; I made the motion at the request of 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Opprm], who himself could not 
make it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Schedule 1 is open to amend- 
ment. 

Mr. GOFF. I offer an amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Curer CLERK. On page 2, line 25, it is proposed to insert 
the following: arsenious acid or white arsenic, either crude 
or refined, 2 cents per pound; sulphide and other arsenic salts 
and compounds, not specifically provided for, containing 10 per 
cent or more of arsenic determined as arsenious acid or white 
arsenic, 2 cents per pound of arsenious acid or white arsenic 
contained therein.” 

On page 259, strike out paragraphs 1613 and 1614. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from West Virginia. The 
Senator from West Virginia is recognized for 10 minutes. 

WHITE ARSENIC 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, arsenic is the trade name for 
white arsenic, or arsenious acid—arsenic trioxide. It is a 
product of various manufacturing processes, starting from raw 
arsenical ores until it reaches the final stage of refined white 
arsenic. This product is pure white, 99 per cent or more pure, 
and for some uses has to have a certain degree of solubility in 
nitric acid. s 

The annual consumption in the United States is around 24,000 
tons. It is used largely in arsenical insecticides, glass making, 
weed killers, cattle dips, and small amounts in medicine and for 
various other purposes. 

The first reported production of white arsenic in the United 
States was 272 tons in 1901, but in 1904 only 33 tons were pro- 
duced. Imports of arsenic during these years ranged from 
8,000 to 4,000 tons annually, but as the use of arsenic increased 
more of it was furnished by domestic producers until in 1922 the 
United States furnished 90.3 per cent of the total consumed. 
Since 1923 imports of foreign arsenic have increased, and at the 
present time, and for some time past, 50 per cent of the total 
arsenic consumed in this country is imported duty free, not- 
withstanding there are ample supples of arsenical ores in the 
United States to take care of all its needs. 
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Domestic production is now supplied by the product of the 
smelting companies obtained from arsenic contained in the 
copper, lead, and zine ores smelted by them, but commencing 
in 1921, when there was a large demand for arsenic and the 
price had increased so that it could be produced at a profit, a 
number of independent companies commenced its production, 
and the basis of a large industry was established. This con- 
tinued until 1925, when largely increased imports of foreign 
arsenic lowered the price to a point where independent pro- 
ducers could not operate profitably, and all of them within the 
next year or two ceased operations, leaving the field entirely 
in the hands of three domestic smelting companies, who are 
producing about half of the total consumed, and to foreign pro- 
ducers, who are importing the balance free of duty. Being able 
to produce cheaper than in this country, control of the market is 
entirely in the hands of the foreign producers. 

The cost of production in foreign countries is difficult to 
determine, for no figures are available from any of the Govern- 
ment departments. With peon labor in Mexico at $1 and $2 a 
day and with labor in this country $5 and $6 a day, with 
plant-construction costs much lower in foreign countries, with 
inland transportation and ocean freights much lower, it is evi- 
dent that the cost of producing arsenic must be much less. 
This fact is proven by the large imports of foreign arsenic into 
the United States when the price is 3 cents a pound or less. 
These are not intermittent, distressed lots that have to be sold 
but steady importations month after month, indicating that 
it must be profitable to the foreign producers or they would 
not continue their shipments to the United States. It is safe, 
therefore, to fix a price of considerably less than 3 cents for the 
cost of manufacturing and laying down foreign arsenic at 
United States ports of entry. 

White arsenic is used largely in the manufacture of glass, 
paints, arsenical insecticides and fungicides, weed killers, and 
smaller amounts in other industries. There is consumed an- 
nually in the United States about 23,000 tons, approximately 
one-half of which is imported free of duty. In 1927 and 1928 
the following amounts were imported from the countries 
named: 


Imports during the first five months of 1929 amounted to 5,330 
tons, compared with 4,832 tons for the corresponding period 
of 1928. 

No detailed cost figures were presented to the Ways and 
Means Committee, and the Jardine Mining Co. now offers the 
following statement of costs based on the production of more 
than 7,000,000 pounds of white arsenic at its plant at Jardine, 
Mont. : 

Costs per pound of producing white arsenic 


Proportion of— Cents 
OSET I a ge ane ssw pens N 2.576 
Milling costs 637 
Overhead çosts — 173 


Total costs z 
Cost figures furnished by other producers are as follows: 


Cents per pound 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co., Anaconda, Mont 6. 351 
Toulon Arsenic: Co., Toulon, Ney „6 T, 260 
Keystone Arsenic Co., Keystone, S. Da 6. 659 


A vice president of the American Smelting & Refining Co. 
in 1922 stated that it is not until the price reaches 6 or 7 cents 
a pound that arsenic can be recovered at a profit, but their brief 
recently filed with the Ways and Means Committee states there 
is a reasonable profit in its production at approximately the 
present price of arsenic (4 cents a pound). This discrepancy 


is due to the custom of arsenic producers of charging a large 
proportion of their arsenic costs, such as 
overhead to. other products. 


mining, milling, and 
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Comparing peon and coolie wages with wages here, inland 
and ocean freight rates of foreign producers with railway 
freight rates in the United States, and construction and other 
foreign costs with ours, it is evident that foreign arsenic costs 
must be much less than in the United States. 

As white arsenic is imported in large quantity when the 
price here is less than 3 cents a pound, foreign costs must be 
much below that figure, and it is safe to assume that it can 
be laid down in this country at probably 2 cents a pound. 

Commencing in 1901, production of arsenic in the United 
States increased until, in 1922, 90.3 per cent of the total con- 
sumed was from domestic production. Since 1923 imports of 
foreign arsenic haye increased, and now only 50 per cent is 
produced here. With plenty of arsenical ores in the United 
States, there is no excuse for this condition, but it can not be 
changed in face of competition with cheap foreign labor and 
other costs unless protection is granted. 

The gain to labor and industry by producing here the 50 per 
cent that is now imported would be in excess of $1,000,000, and 
in the production of the arsenic there would be a gain to the 
country in gold, silver, and other metals of at least $10,000,000, 
so that the total gain would be $11,000,000, which means em- 
ployment to five or six thousand men, and with dependents 
would support 25,000 people. A large portion of this gain would 
reach the farmer, either for his products or directly paid to 
him for work performed for the mining companies. 

There are many deposits of arsenical ores in this country 
capable of producing sufficient white arsenic for all present and 
future needs. The United States Geological Survey lists 19 
States in which they occur, and production has already been 
made from 9 of them, but as a result of importations of 
low-priced foreign arsenic all independent producers have been 
forced to close their plants, and the industry is practically dead. 

In 1925 the arsenic plant of the American Smelting & Re- 
fining Co. at San Luis Potosi, Mexico, was put in operation, and 
importations from that country increased from 1,900 tons a year 
to 9,874 tons in 1927, 8,186 tons in 1928, and for the first five 
months of 1929 at the rate of nearly 10,000 tons a year. In 1927 
Mexico furnished 75 per cent of all the arsenic imported, and 
in 1928, 73 per cent, nearly all of which came from the plant of 
the American Smelting & Refining Co. It is plain why this 
company has been so active in opposing a duty on white arsenic. 

While a duty of 2 cents a pound would not build up the 
arsenic jndustry as should be done, it would tend to stimulate 
production by assuring domestic producers an outlet for their 
arsenic at not less than 4 cents, and would protect them from 
the dumping of foreign arsenic on the American market. In 
1926, when the market was demoralized and the price 2.9 cents 
a pound, Mexican arsenic continued to be imported and sold to 
the exclusion of domestic production. 

Conditions in the industry have entirely changed since the 
tariff act of 1922. Consumption of white arsenic in this country 
has more than doubled, and the increased amount has been sup- 
plied by foreign producers, whose imports have increased 1,000 
per cent. Production costs have remained stationary while 
prices have declined from 7% cents a pound in 1922 to 2.9 cents 
in 1926, and an average price for the past three years of 3% 
cents. 

It is vitally important to the United States that its large ar- 
senical deposits be developed and made available to meet present 
and future demand. While there is suflicient arsenic to meet 
the present demand, it is from a limited and precarious source, 
and any suspension or curtailment of operations by one or two 
of the few producing companies would cause a scarcity of 
arsenic that would send the price to high levels. This has 
happened in the past and will surely happen again if conditions 
are not changed. 

With the imposition of a 2-cent duty the price of arsenic 
would be raised little, if any, and there should not be any 
increased cost to agriculturists. In asking for a 2-cent duty 
our purpose is not to raise the price but to prevent the dumping 
and selling of arsenic in this country at prices that preclude the 
sale of domestic arsenic. 

Mr. President, it has been shown in the briefs and testi- 
mony before the Ways and Means Committee that the cost 
of producing arsenic in this country is from 6.351 cents to 
7.595 cents per pound. This is further borne out by the state- 
ment of Mr. Hamilton Brush, vice president of the American 
Smelting & Refining Co,, who in 1922, before his com- 
pany was shipping arsenic from its Mexican plant to the 
United States, stated that “it is not until the price gets up 
to 6 or 7 cents that any arsenic can be recovered at a profit, 
and it is only after the price is up to 10 cents that the smelters 
can commence to make money.” 
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The result of the large increase in importations has been to 
reduce the price of domestic arsenic from 8 cents a pound 
in 1922 to less than 3 cents in 1926 with an average price for 
the past several years of 314 cents a pound; the present price 
is 4 cents a pound in carload lots f. o. b. New York. The 
arsenic industry in the United States has been practically 
destroyed and millions of dollars of wealth in the form of 
arsenic, gold, and other metals will remain unavailable in the 
ground. 

Just what this amount of wealth would amount to it is 
difficult to estimate, but assuming that the 11,000 tons of 
arsenic now imported annually were produced in the United 
States, at the present price of $80 a ton, would amount to 
$880,000. As it could not be produced profitably at this price 
the amount of money that would be spent in this country would 
exceed $1,000,000 annually. The production of gold, silver, 
lead and other metals that would be associated with this 
arsenic in ores, from the best general estimate that can be 
made, would amount to $10,000,000. The United States, there- 
fore, is losing more than $11,000,000 annually through the 
importation of foreign arsenic. 

This $11,000,000 may roughly be divided as follows: 


Per cent 
Dy eee TN ee ae. A T  ED A O Rk Be SEE AA 
For: nes —e——— —„—ͤ —L—T0qmn 
For freight and other est. A 


The 60 per cent that would go to labor amounts to $6,600,000 
and means the employment of 4,000 men; and with dependents 
would furnish a livelihood for 20,000 people. The 30 per cent 
for supplies would also mostly go to labor employed in other 
industries. 

A large part of this gain by producing all arsenie in this 
country would ultimately reach the farmer, either for his pro- 
duce or directly paid to him for work performed for the mining 
companies. Nearly all mines are contiguous to farming dis- 
tricts, or farming springs up as the result of mining operations, 
so that a large part of labor is drawn from the farmers of the 
surrounding country. Many thousands of farmers and their 
sons are employed in the mining industry, and wages paid them 
furnish the greater part of their income, and many farm mort- 
gages are paid from this source. In addition to the benefits 
recited above a considerable part of the 30 per cent expended 
for supplies goes to the farmer for hay, for boarding-house sup- 
plies, for team hire, and so forth. 

In an effort to remedy the situation now engulfing the arsenic 
industry producers made application to the Ways and Means 
Committee for a duty of 4 cents a pound. They appeared before 
the committee and filed a number of briefs in support of their 
application. It is difficult to forecast the precise effect on the 
price of arsenic this would have, but assuming that the cost of 
foreign-produced arsenic f. o. b. New York is 244 cents a pound, 
if an import duty of 4 cents were placed on it, the foreign pro- 
ducer would have to get only 614 cents a pound for his product, 
so it is apparent that the statement that a 4-cent duty would 
immediately raise the price to 8 cents is inaccurate. If Con- 
gress thought that 4 cents was too high a duty and should 
make the amount 3 cents a pound, the foreigner would have to 
sell his arsenic in the United States at 5% cents a pound and 
that would be the limit the domestic producer could charge with- 
out having the foreigner undersell him, so that with arsenic 
at the present price of 4 cents f. o. b. New York, the best esti- 
mate that can be made is that it would sell around 6 cents a 
pound in case a duty is imposed, an increase of 2 cents a pound. 

If the industry were once given a chance to develop and the 
producers were assured that the price would not drop to prac- 
tically nothing, as it did in 1926, they would feel like working 
toward larger production and cheaper costs. This would not 
only lower prices but would have the effect of stabilizing the 
arsenic market and giving domestic production sufficient elas- 
ticity so that in periods of extreme demand, such as large boll- 
weevil years, the price would not go to the extreme of 16 or 
18 cents as it has done in the past. 

While insecticide manufacturers and other consumers natur- 
ally like to get low prices on materials they use, in the case of 
arsenic to us it appears to be a short-sighted policy, for they 
are assisting in the restriction of production in this country 
and continuing the present condition of having a very small 
and precarious source of arsenic supply. Curtailment of smelt- 
ing activity or putting out of business of one or two of the 
plants now producing arsenic as a by-product would cut off 50 
per cent of the arsenic supply, which coming at almost any 
time would be bad, but coming in a year when demand was 
great would work havoc with all industries using it. 

Using this figure of increased cost, the total additional cost 
of all the arsenic consumed annually in the United States would 
be only $960,000, compared with two and one-quarter billion dol- 
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lars, the total value of the produets of the industries using arsenic. 
We have already shown that a duty on arsenic would benefit 
the United States at least $11,000,000 annually, and furnish a 
living for 20,000 people. We doubt that there is another article 
on the dutiable tariff list whose cost to the consuming public 
on account of a duty would be as small a proportion of the total 
benefits derived from the duty. 

The amount of arsenic used in the manufacture of agricul- 
tural insecticides is difficult. to determine. There have been 
estimates made by writers and by different departments of 
Government. As near as we can figure from the various esti- 
mates made, between 50 and 60 per cent of the arsenic consumed 
in the United States annually is manufactured into the agricul- 
tural insecticides—calcium arsenate, lead arsenate, Paris green, 
Bordeaux and special mixtures, baits, and cattle dips. Taking 
55 per cent as the average annual consumption of white arsenic 
in agricultural insecticides for the past six years and figuring a 
duty would have the effect of ultimately raising the price of 
arsenic 2 cents a pound, it would mean that the total increase 
of the value of arsenic consumed by agriculturists would be 
slightly over $500,000 annually. The value of the cotton and 
apple crops alone in 1927 was approximately $2,000,000,000, so 
that the increased cost for insecticides to these industries would 
amount to only 0.025 of 1 per cent of the value of their farm 
products. Or, putting it in another way, for every dollar of 
output by the cotton and fruit producers the increased produc- 
tion cost resulting from a duty would be 0.025 of a cent. 

While one of the most important needs of the farming in- 
dustry is arsenical insecticides, its cost is so small compared 
with the value of their products and so small a part of their 
production costs that the amount of money involved in the 
slight increase in price of duty-protected arsenic falls into 
insignificance when compared with the tremendous gains of 
agriculture through the increased use of them. The estimated 
loss to the cotton growers for 1928 due to the boll weevil, a 
large part of which could have been avoided through the use of 
insecticides, is estimated to have been $200,000,000. The crop 
reporting bureau of the Department of Agriculture states that 
the principal cause of damage in 1928 was the boll weevil, the 
reported loss averaging 14.1 per cent in the Cotton Belt proper. 
It will be seen that it is not the cost of insecticides that has 
caused this large loss to the cotton growers, but the failure on 
their part to use them. 

Continuing the discussion of the white arsenic situation, I 
beg to submit the following summary of facts supporting the 
application of arsenic producers for an import duty of 2 cents 
a pound: 

From 23,000 to 24,000 tons are consumed annually in the 
United States. 

Fifty per cent of it is imported from foreign countries, duty 
free. 


Only 50 per cent of it is manufactured in the United States, 

There are large quantities of arsenical ores in this country 
capable of supplying present and future needs. 

Wages here are four or five times as high as in Japan and 
Mexico. 

Foreign freights and ocean rates are much lower than inland 
railway rates in the United States. 

Therefore, it is apparent that foreign production costs are 
below those of the United States. 

Foreign costs are not obtainable, and those opposing a duty 
have not voluntarily come forward to supply them. 

Since 1922 consumption of white arsenic in the United States 
bas more than doubled. 

In 1922 the United States manufactured 90.3 per cent of 
amount consumed. In 1928 it manufactured only 51.5 per cent. 

During first six months of this year United States produced 
5,290 tons refined arsenic; there were imported 6,936 tons, 56.7 
per cent. 

As a result of large importations of coolie and peon produced 
arsenic, the arsenic industry in this country is at a standstill, 
and a precarious supply of this vitally important commodity is 
obtained only as a by-product of American and foreign smelting 
plants. 

By supplanting foreign arsenic with domestic arsenic the 
United States would gain in labor and supplies and in gold, 
silver, and other metal production, more than $10,000,000 annu- 
ally and employment for 5,000 men. 

A duty of 2 cents a pound would to a considerable extent pro- 
tect domestic producers and increase production, and should add 
little, if any, to price paid by consumers. 

The above facts set forth clearly that arsenic producers are 
entitled to a duty on their product, and we ask a comparison of 
the conditions existing in the industry with those of other 
industries whose products have been granted a duty. 
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I therefore request, Mr. President, and trust that the Senate 
Will act favorably upon this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment submitted by the Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I ask that there may be incorpo- 

rated in the Rxconů two letters on this subject from the pro- 
ducers of this commodity in my State. 

There being no objection, the letters were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

JARDINE MINING Co., 
Jardine, Mont., November 18, 1929, 
Hon. T. J. WALSH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

Dear Sexaror: I am sorry I have not had opportunity to talk more 
with you about a tariff duty on arsenic, but was unfortunate in not 
finding you in the several times I called at your office. 

I appeared before the Ways and Means Committee in January and 
later filed a brief with the Senate Finance Committee, but no action was 
taken by either to put white arsenic on the dutiable list. A good many 
West Virginia people are interested in its production and the president 
of our company lives at Wheeling. At their request, Senator Gorr intro- 
duced an amendment to the tariff bill asking a duty of 2 cents a pound, 
which I suppose will be taken up under Schedule 16, free list. 

The printed proceedings of the two committees contain all arsenic 
briefs and statements presented to them. To give you additional infor- 
mation I am inclosing some typewritten statements and the Bureau of 
Mines report on arsenic for the year 1928. 

Nobody appeared before the committees to oppose the duty and the 
only open opposition came from the American Smelting & Refining Co., 
a New Jersey corporation, and the American Metal Co., a New York 
corporation, both owning mines and smelting plants in Mexico and pro- 
ducing white arsenic there. The former company produces practically 
all of the arsenic imported from Mexico and these importations com- 
prise about 75 per cent of all arsenic imported into the United States, 
the balance coming from Japan, Belgium, Germany, and Canada. 

The American Smelting & Refining Co. filed a brief with the Ways 
and Means Committee and incorporated in it were briefs from a number 
of arsenic consumers, all customers of theirs. One of them is the 
Curtin-Howe Corporation of New York making an arsenical wood pre- 
servative for use on telephone and telegraph poles. Curtin and Howe are 
engineers for the Western Union Telegraph Co. and the corporation is 
either a subsidiary of the Western Union or is owned by its officials. I 
was informed that both the Western Union Co. and the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. have been opposing a duty on arsenic, but not 
openly. 

With such a large amount imported by the American Smelting & 
Refining Co. from its Mexican plant, its interest in having white arsenic 
retained on the free list is apparent and explains its activity in getting 
the support of consumers in this country. They had Mr. James L. 
Gerry in Washington working in their behalf, but whether he is a 
permanent employee of the American Smelting & Refining Co. or there 
only temporarily as a lobbyist, I do not know. 

The whole matter resolves itself into another case of domestic cor- 
porations manufacturing in cheap-labor foreign countries and fighting 
for free entry into the United States of their products. There is plenty 
of arsenical ore in the United States and the industry of producing 
arsenic was pretty well advanced until 1925 when the large Mexican 
plant of the American Smelting & Refining Co. commenced its produc- 
tion and shipped its product into the United States duty free. Being 
low-cost producers, they can undersell domestic producers and from 
1925 until the present time they have been importing large quantities 
regardless of market conditions. 

In 1926, notwithstanding the small demand for white arsenic there 
were imported from Mexico 7,703 tons, and in 1927 when there had 
been practically no change in market conditions, 12,517 tons were 
imported from Mexico. This arsenic was brought in and sold to the 
exclusion of domestic production with the result that all domestic 
producers, except three smelting companies, were put out of business. 
This condition still exists and the American Smelting & Refining Co. 
has absolute control of the arsenic industry and the price of arsenic. 

At the present time Utah and Montana are the chief sources of 
arsenic in the United States, Montana being the largest producer. All 
of it is now coming from the Anaconda Smelter and while they have 
not been actively supporting our application, they haye cooperated with 
us. During the years just mentioned both the Anaconda Co. and the 
Jardine Mining Co. were forced to carry large stocks of arsenic as it 
was almost impossible to sell at any price. At one time Anaconda had 
in its warehouses 3,400 tons, and I was informed by one of its officials 
that at the prices then prevailing they did not get enough for it to 
even pay cost of operating their arsenic plant. 

The Jardine mine closed in 1926 on account of the arsenic situation, 
throwing out of employment 150 men and causing a loss to Montana 
in wages and supplies of $400,000 annually and a loss to the United 
States of gold production of $300,000 annually. The amount invested 
by this company in its arsenic plant alone is $150,000, 
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Like many other States, Montana has a number of mining districts 
whose ores carry arsenic combined with gold or other metals. Before 
the large influx of foreign arsenic commenced a number of Montana 
mines were belng financed and opened for the production of arsenic, 
among them being the Lee Mountain at Rimini and the Mina mine at 
Wickes. But due to the slump in arsenic prices all efforts were dis- 
continued. With a fair price for arsenic these and other mines would 
be developed into producers, adding largely to-the wealth of Montana 
through money expended for labor and supplies, as well as adding largely 
to the production of gold, silver, lead, and other metals. 

A policy of wisdom would be to give every encouragement to the 
development of the large arsenical resources of this country to insure 
an adequate, permanent, and cheap supply of this most important prod- 
uct, At the present time the United States is dependent entirely on 
by-product arsenic of three domestic smelting companies for 50 per 
cent of its arsenic requirements, and on the by-product of a few foreign 
smelting plants that ship into this country free of duty 50 per cent of 
our requirements. Curtailment or closing down of two or three of them 
would make such a scarcity of arsenic that the loss to agriculture in 
this country would amount to a tremendous sum, for it would take 
several years for an adequate production of arsenic to be built up by 
independent companies. 

It has been the custom of arsenic producers to figure cost of opera- 
tion of arsenic plants only and not include anything for mining, milling, 
overhead, and other proper charges. This explains the apparent dis- 
crepancy in some of the statements as to costs. The 2-cent duty is 
asked as a protection against foreign producers importing and selling 
their product in this country to the exclusion of domestic arsenic during 
periods of adverse market conditions, such as have existed since 1926. 

I think the briefs and other information furnished you will give a 
clear insight into the arsenic situation and show that in order to build 
up the industry in this country and make available the large supply 
of arsenical ores that nature has provided us it is necessary to give 
encouragement by ‘adequate tarif protection, In the face of large im- 
portations of cheap arsenic from foreign countries there is no induce- 
ment for owners of arsenical properties in this country to expend large 
sums for development and equipment, knowing that at any time the 
bottom may be knocked out of the market by foreign producers and 
make their investments worthless. 

Speaking for this company and other producers of arsenic in Mon- 
tana and other States, I ask that you kindly assist us when the matter 
comes up in the Senate. If any question arises regarding arsenic, or 
if any arguments are presented against a duty that need answering, 
I will be glad to reply by telegraph to any inquiry you may send, 

Yours very truly, 
H, C. Baconx. 
RIESE 
Jarpine Minrna Co., 
Jardine, Mont., January 30, 1930. 
Hon. T. J. WALSH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sunator: I thank you for your letter of January 8 op the 
matter of a duty on white arsenic, about which I wrote you. 

That the American smelters producing arsenic as a by-product might 
be benefited by a duty should cut no figure, as it is only incidental to 
the arsenic industry. It is true that at the present time practically 
all white arsenic is coming from smelting plants, for independent 
producers have been put out of business, and unfortunately 50 per cent 
of it is coming from foreign plants and it is that product with which 
domestic producers can not compete. 

Due to overproduction of copper there appears to be an understand- 
ing among producers to keep down production and the curtailment seems 
to be about 50 per cent, In Butte the other day the opinion was that 
curtailment was 50 per cent or 60 per cent. As most of the arsenic 
comes from copper ores the curtailment of 50 per cent means a like 
curtailment of 50 per cent in the production of arsenic, and while it 
will not be felt in the market for six months or a year, if the curtail- 
ment continues there will be a scarcity of arsenic and the price will 
advance sharply as it has on a number of occasions in the past. With 
a duty on arsenic this would not happen for the industry would be 
built up by many small producers and increased production by them 
would make up the shortage in smelter production. 

The present curtailment is an excellent illustration of what may 
happen at any time to shut off the supply of arsenic, so vitally impor- 
tant to cotton and fruit growers of the country. Destruction of one 
or two arsenic plants, insurrection in Mexico, changes in metallurgical 
processes are some of the other menaces to the country’s supply of 
arsenic. You are familiar with the large losses to both cotton and 
fruit growers and other agriculturists even when the arsenical insec- 
ticides are available, and you can imagine the tremendous loss that 
would occur if arsenicals were not available, particularly to the small 
agriculturist, who would not be able to buy insecticldes at the high 
prices that would prevail. 

You may reply that if such is the case the scarcity of arsenic wih 
result in high prices, and there is no need for a duty on it, That might 
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be true temporarily, but as soon as supply and demand again becanre 
normal the same conditions will exist as at present. No one is going to 
invest money in the development of arsenical mines and the construc- 
tion of arsenic plants under these conditions, and until the domestic 
industry is firmly established the manufacturer of arsenical insecticides 
and the agriculturist consumer are on an insecure footing and may slip 
up at any time. 

Supporting a duty on white arsenic would not be playing into the 
hands of a smelter trust; on the contrary, it would be crushing a 
monopoly of the arsenic business held by a few foreign smelting plants. 

Yours very truly, 
H. C. Bacory. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). 
Senator from Kentucky is recognized for 10 minutes, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the amendment which has 
been offered by the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr], in 
my judgment, ought not to be agreed to. 

There has been a gradual increase in the domestic production 
of arsenious acid or white arsenic during the past seven or 
eight years, from 6,000 tons in 1919 to more than 10,000 tons in 
1927. The importations have fluctuated between twenty and 
twenty-two million pounds. 

I notice that the Tariff Summary reports always give the 
figures of domestic production in tons, but when it comes to the 
imports they give them in pounds. I do not know whether it is 
because pounds look larger than tons, or whether it is in order 
to make it necessary for us to divide the number of pounds by 
2.000 or 2,240; but certainly it is an inconvenient arrangement 
to anybody who has to make quick and ready reference to the 
figures. 

There has been no serious increase in the importations of 
arsenious acid, but there has been a gradual increase in the 
domestic production. 

In 1923 the domestic production was 12,357 tons, while the 
importations for the same year were more than 10,000 tons. 
The proportion of imports to our domestic production has de- 
creased during the past seven years. 

Arsenious acid is used in the manufacture of insecticides, such 
as calcium and lead arsenic and Paris green, used against the 
cotton-boll weevil and fruit-tree pests. I might say also that 
Paris green made out of arsenious acid is now used for killing 
insects that affect the tobacco plant in all the States where 
tobacco is raised. On the recommendation of the Department 
of Agriculture it is used for killing the tobacco worm, so as to 
make it unnecessary for the farmer to kill the worm with his 
fingers. It is also used for the purpose of killing weeds in yards 
and around barnyards and on railroad rights of way through- 
out the United States. It is also used in connection with the 
glass industry and for some other purposes. 

In view of the fact that this article is used for this necessary 
work—for the eradication of undesirable insects, for saving the 
labor of men in agriculture, both in that respect and in respect 
to the elimination of undesirable weed growths—and in view 
of the gradual increase in the domestic production without any 
corresponding increase in importations, it seems to me that this 
tariff is unjustified; and I hope the Senate committee amend- 
ment will be agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr]. 

On a division, the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 33, it is proposed to strike 
out all of paragraph 84 and to insert: 


Par. 84. Starch, by whatever name known, and for whatever use 
intended, 2% cents per pound. 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kansas is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, the tariff on starch at the 
present time includes the duty of 13% cents a pound on potato 
starch. The bill now before us increases this to 244 cents a 
pound, and also places a tariff of 144 cents a pound on corn and 
wheat starch; but it leaves tapioca, sago, and cassava, the 
imported starches, on the free list. They come in direct com- 
petition with our own starches, because they are interchange- 
able. My amendment would place a duty of 2% cents on all 
starches. 

The imports of tapioca, sago, and cassava, starches that are 
produced in Java, have increased from 54,000,000 pounds in 
1921 to 180,000,000 pounds in 1929. These imports are steadily 
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increasing and will continue to increase if we keep them on the 
free list. At least 70 per cent of these importations come in 
direct competition with our own American-produced starches, 

Mr. President, these importations displace at least 6,000,000 
bushels of American-grown corn. Wages in Java are about 25 
cents a day, and the land on which these foreign starches are 
produced is worth about $25 an acre, as against wages in the 
United States of something like $2.50 a day, and land valued 
at anywhere from $100 to $150 an acre. The American corn 
grower and potato raiser should be protected against such un- 
fair competition. This is farm relief of the most practical 
character. 

Mr. President, much has been said during the debates on the 
tariff bill concerning the ineffectiveness of many of the rates on 
farm crops and particularly corn, on the theory that the rate is 
largely ineffective because our annual exports greatly exceed our 
imports. 

It may be conceded that in many years the duty on corn is not 
fully effective, due to the pressure on domestic prices of the 
exportable surplus, which must be marketed in the world mar- 
ket at the world market price. Nevertheless, in some years the 
duty on corn is of material benefit in preventing undue price 
depressions, due to importations of cheap corn from Argentina, 
produced at a cost of production 27.4 cents per bushel cheaper 
than the cost of production in the United States. The American 
corn grower, therefore, needs an adequate duty on corn to pro- 
tect his market from such price depressions. 

The chief competition encountered by the American corn 
grower, however, is not from imported corn but from imported 
tropical starches, which displace cornstarch in the domestic 
market, and from imported blackstrap molasses, which displaces 
American corn for the production of industrial alcohol. The 
importation of blackstrap and the importation of tropical 
starches are sufficient in volume to displace approximately 
41,000,000 bushels of corn, which could be used for the same 
purposes. 

The competition in starch, Mr. President, is not so much be- 
tween domestic cornstarch and imported cornstarch, but the 
main competition is between domestic cornstarch and imported 
tropical starches, consisting of tapioca, cassava, arrowroot, and 
sago starches. These are all starches which are directly com- 
petitive, one with the other, in the United States. 

As to the competition of these imported tropical starches with 
domestie cornstarch there can hardly be any reasonable doubt. 
The Encyclopedia Britannica, which is an authority recognized 
in the courts, states the following with respect to tapioca: 


Although this plant manihot or “ manioc” is grown in tropical or 
subtropical locations, nevertheless starch, the only commercial commodity 
derived from manihot, is chemically identical with starch obtained from 
our domestic starch-producing plants. All these starches are chemically 
interchangeable and competitive. 


In other words, the finished product is starch, whether it is 
made from tapioca, sago, or arrowroot produced in the Tropics, 
or whether it is made from corn or potatoes or wheat or rice 
produced in the United States. 

Tapioca is imported in various forms, but the product is 
known commercially as starch, though it may be called by vari- 
ous terms. Again, the Eyclopedia Britannica states: 


By reason of commercial customs the terms “tapioca,” “ tapioca 
flour,” “tapioca starch,” “cassava,” “cassava starch,” as well as 
“ gaplek” and “gaplek meal” (the crude ground root of the cassava 
plant) have come in a sense to denote the starch produced by the 
manihot plant, 


Mr. President, many people think of tapioca in terms of the 
round, starchy pellets which are used for pudding; but the fact 
is that the food uses of tapioca in the United States are minor 
as compared with the industrial use for starch purposes. It is 
estimated that more than 88 per cent of the total imports of 
tapioca in all forms is used for industrial purposes. 

The claim of specialized uses for these tropical starches has 
been given a greatly exaggerated importance. My information 
indicates that approximately 70.61 per cent of the total imports 
of tapioca are competitive with domestic starch. 

The importation of 176,468,000 pounds of tapioca, sago, and 
arrowroot starches in 1928 was sufficient in amount to displace 
over 6,000,000 bushels of American corn which otherwise might 
be utilized fof the manufacture of cornstarch. 

Mr. President, let us visualize what it would mean to the 
American corn growers to give them this additional outlet for 
their surplus corn. The net exports in 1928 were 25,236,637 
bushels. Now, if we provide a market for 6,000,000 bushels of 
that surplus by utilizing it for the manufacture of starch, we 
have gotten rid of about 24 per cent of the surplus. If we pro- 
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vide an additional market for 35,000,000 bushels of corn by 
utilizing it for the manufacture of industrial alcohol in place 
of using imported blackstrap molasses, we have wiped out the 
entire exportable surplus and placed the domestic corn industry 
on a domestic basis, thereby tending to make the tariff fully 
effective on corn. With a tariff on corn of 25 cents per bushel, 
the benefits to the corn growers of the United States, which 
would accrue if this tariff were made fully effective, would be 
tremendous. 

With these tropical starches on the free list, the American 
corn grower is placed in competition with the coolie labor in 
Java, where native labor is paid a mere pittance, ranging from 
12 to 25 cents per day. I protest against a continuation of a 
tariff policy which forces the American corn farmer to pit his 
standard of living against such conditions of competition. 

I earnestly hope, therefore, that the Senate will remedy this 
injustice to the American corn growers, the American potato 
growers, and other farmers producing the raw materials for the 
production of starch, and will approve my amendment placing a 
duty of 2½ cents per pound on tapioca, sago, and arrowroot 
starches. 

Mr. President, the farm organizations unanimously appeal to 
the Congress for this duty, which would place all starches, do- 
mestie and foreign, on an equality and would result in a larger 
market for the farmers’ corn. The duty on potato starch, 2% 
cents, is not too high; in fact, it should be higher. At any rate, 
the duty on cornstarch, wheat starch, and all these imported 
substitute starches should be on the same basis with potato 
starch. 

I ask your serious attention to an appeal from the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, the National Grange, and 22 other 
farm organization, requesting a reconsideration of the vote by 
which the duty on starch was defeated in Committee of the 
Whole. I have here a statement from the representatives of the 
National Dairy Union and the National Cooperative Milk Pro- 
ducers’ Association, addressed to the Senate, also asking for 
reconsideration, in which they say: 


The dairy interests of this country are seriously affected by the im- 
portation of foreign starches. 

You introduced into the record a table which showed that 33.1 per 
cent of the taploca, tapioca flour, and cassava used in the United States 
went into wood glues and 27.3 per cent into adhesive gums and 
dextrines. 3 

Particularly with respect to wood glues do imports of tapioca, taploca 
flour, and cassava compete with American-produced casein, and it is 
essential for the protection of dairy farmers that a rate of duty on the 
imported starches be fixed by the Congress that will prevent the shift- 
ing by makers of glue from certain grades of casein to these imported 
starches. 

We urge favorable action on Senator Caprmr’s amendment proposing 
a duty of 2%4 cents on all these starches produced by the cheap labor 
of Java and other countries. 


Mr. President, the communication from the American Farm 
Bureau Federation and the National Grange is as follows: 


Hon. ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Senator CAPPER: We trust the Senate will reconsider the vote 
by which it refused to place a duty on imported starches. Imported 
starches such as those made from tapioca, tapioca flour, and cassava, 
produced most at this time in Java and known under the general name 
of Java starches, are directly competitive in our domestic markets with 
starches produced from our grain and other crops. The mere fact that 
starch may be produced in the form of tuber or in a tree in Java, 
whereas it is produced in grain crops here, does not remove the necessity 
for a protective duty on starch when manufactured, 

When starch is manufactured from a tropical plant, it fills the same 
edible and industrial uses that grain starches seek to fill for the same 
use. 

There is direct competition between our farmers who produce corn, 
wheat, rice, potatoes, and other starch-producing plants, and the in- 
habitants of the tropics or near tropics who, on wage scales of not to 
exceed 25 cents gold per day, are producing starch plants and having 
the manufactured product thereof imported into our country absolutely 
duty free under the present tariff law. 

It is unfortunate that Congress in this session thus far has not 
remedied this situation. We ask the Congress to make all starches 
dutiable at the rate of 234 cents per pound, as proposed in your amend- 
ment. 

CHESTER GRAY, 
Representing American Farm Bureau Federation. 
FRED BRENCKMAN, 
Representing the National Grange. 
And approved by 22 other farm organizations. 
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Mr. President, I have here a telegram from the Farmers’ 
National Grain Corporation in Chicago, which, I think it is well 
understood, is the national cooperative farm organization organ- 
ized under the direction of the Federal Farm Board. I regard 
it as convincing evidence that the proposed duty on starch would 
be helpful to agriculture. They wire in these words: 

CHICAGO, ILL., March 5, 1930. 
Senator ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

Executive officers this corporation approve 214-cent tariff on starches 
and 8 cents blackstrap molasses. 

FARMERS’ NATIONAL GRAIN CORPORATION. 


Blackstrap molasses, of course, is not included in this amend- 
ment but will appear in a later schedule. 

Mr. President, I hope the Senate will do justice to the corn 
and potato growers of the West by agreeing to the amendment 
for a 2½ cent duty on all starches, placing all starches on an 
equality. As I have said, it is the request of every farm organi- 
zation in this country. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Frazier La Follette Smoot 

Baird George McCulloch Steck 
Barkley Glenn McMaster Steiwer 
Bingham Goff enag Stephens 
Black Goldsborough Metcal Swanson 
Blaine Grundy oses Thomas, Idaho 
Blease Hale Norbeck Townsend 
Borah Harris Norris Trammell 
Bratton Harrison Oddie Vandenberg 
Brookhart Hatileld Phipps Walcott 
Broussard ebe Pine Walsh, Mass. 
Capper Heflin Pittman Walsh, Mont. 
Connally Howell Ransdell Waterman 
Copelna Johnson Robsion, Ky. Watson 

Dale Jones hall 

Fess Kean Sheppard 

Fletcher Keyes Shortridge 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-five Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. CAPPER]. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kentucky 
is recognized for 10 minutes, 

Mr. BARKLEY. This is the same amendment offered by the 
Senator from Kansas as in Committee of the Whole which was 
then defeated by an overwhelming vote. He has submitted no 
new facts with reference to it, and I suppose I can submit 
none in opposition to it. But inasmuch as this means that 
nobody is ever satisfied with a licking, and has to bring a mat- 
ter up and rehash it every time an amendment is offered, it is 
not entirely out of place for me to repeat what I said when 
this amendment was up before. 

I suppose all hopes we might have entertained of getting the 
bill passed through the Senate, or voted on, will go glimmering 
if we are to reconsider all the chicken-feed provisions in the 
bill from beginning to end. 

The Senator from Kansas is seeking to raise the tariff on all 
kinds of starches from one-half to 2½ cents a pound, except 
potato starch, which already bears that rate in the bill. His 
amendment covers cornstarch, not because there is any need 
for a tariff on cornstarch, not because there are any importa- 
tions of cornstarch, because there are none. We are producing 
in the United States more than a billion pounds of cornstarch 
every year; and we are exporting from the United States 236,- 
000,000 pounds. In other words, we are producing more than 
a billion pounds of cornstarch, we are exporting to other nations 
236,000,000 pounds of cornstarch, and we are importing into 
the United States 64 pounds a year. Yet, on that basis, we 
are asked to raise the tariff on cornstarch from 1½ to 24% cents 
a pound. 

What about tapioca? The real object is to prevent the im- 
portation of tapioca starch, in order to compel the American 
people to use some other kind of starch, on the ground that 
they are interchangeable. They are not interchangeable. 
Tapioca starch is used for purposes for which neither corn- 
starch nor potato starch is interchangeable in the United States, 
Seventy per cent of all the tapioca starch used in this country 
is used for purposes for which neither cornstarch nor potato 
starch is interchangeable, 

What are those purposes? Ten per cent of the tapioca starch 
used in this country is used for food, for instance, in makin 
tapioca puddings, and is used by bakers in certain processes o 
baking. Twenty-seven per cent of all the tapioca starch used in 
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this country is used In the manufacture of adhesive gums, for 
which neither potato nor corn starch is serviceable. 

Anybody who has ever eaten a tapioca pudding, and then 
immediately afterwards has eaten a cornstarch pudding, will 
readily agree with me that there is more adhesive gum in a 
tapioca pudding than there is in a cornstarch pudding; 
therefore, it is easy to understand why cornstarch is not 
interchangeable with tapioca starch in the manufacture of 
adhesive gums. Yet 27 per cent of all the tapioca starch used 
in this country is used in the manufacture of adhesive gums. 

We do not produce any of it at all. We do not produce 
tapioca sturch in the United States, but the manufacturers of 
adhesive gums need it in order to produce their article. In 
order to make them attempt to use some other kind of 
starch, that is not serviceable for that purpose, the Senator 
from Kansas wants us to increase the tariff on tapioca starch 
from 1½ to 2% cents a pound. 

Thirty-three and one-third per cent of all the tapioca starch 
used in this country is used in the manufacture of glue, used 
very largely in the manufacture of furniture. We all under- 
stand that in the manufacture of furniture glue is a necessity, 
not a glue that will fasten the different parts of an article of 
furniture together long enough to sell it and give it to the 
consumer, but it must be a type of glue that will keep the article 
of furniture fastened together permanently, a type that is not 
subject to heat, a type that is not subject to atmospheric 
conditions, a type of glue that will fasten the parts of an 
article of furniture together as permanently as if they were 
nailed... That is the sort of glue into the manufacture of which 
tapioca starch goes. 

Corn starch will not serve the purpose, potato starch will not 
do it, only tapioca starch will serve that purpose, and we pro- 
duce none of it in the United States. Yet the Senator from 
Kansas desires to have us add this burden to the manufacture 
of furniture in the United States, not to protect tapioca starch 
produced here, because we do not produce any, but in order to 
try to compel the American consumers to use cornstarch, or 
some other sort of starch, instead of the starch which they 
have found necessary in the manufacture of these articles which 
consume 70 per cent of all the tapioca starch brought into the 
United States. 

I ask, in all sincerity, whether this increase is justified. It 
can not be brought about as a measure of farm relief, because 
we are already producing more cornstarch than we can use in 
the United States, because we ship out 236,000,000 pounds a 
year, and bring in only 64 pounds. It certainly can not be 
advocated as a measure of farm relief. It certainly can not be 
advocated as a measure of protection to any home industry, 
because it will add to the burden of a home industry unjustifi- 
ably and indefensibly, and it will be passed on to the manu- 
facturer of furniture and other articles. The burden will be 
passed on to the manufacturer of furniture and other articles 
manufactured out of this particular article, of which we produce 
none in this country. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. CAPPER. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky (when his named was called). 
I have a pair with the Senator from Arizona [Mr. Haypen]. 
Therefore I withhold my vote. 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho (when his name was called). On 
this vote I have a pair with the junior Senator from Montana 
(Mr. WHEELER]. In his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. TOWNSEND (when his name was called). On this vote 
I am paired with the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
MCcCKELLAR]. Not knowing how he would vote I withhold my 
vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. I find that I can transfer my pair 
with the junior Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] to the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Nye], which I do, and vote 
“ ven.“ 

Mr. STEPHENS (after having voted in the negative). I 
have a pair with the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Roxsrnson]. 
I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
AsnHurst], and let my vote stand. 

Mr. MoNARY. I desire to announce the following general 
pairs: 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Grterr] with the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. SIMMONS] ; 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Warson] with the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. SMITH] ; 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Suttrvan] with the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. BROCK]; 
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The Senator from IIIinois [Mr. DENN I with the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. OVERMAN]; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Goutp] with the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Kine]; 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON] ; 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. GREENE] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway]; and 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Parrerson] with the Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. WAGNER]. 

The senior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BineHam] with 
the junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass]. 

The result was-announce(d—yeas 26, nays 31, as follows: 


YEAS—26 
Allen Goldsborough Kean Schall 
Baird Grundy McCulloch Sheppard 
Capper Hale McMaster Shortridge 
Fletcher Hatfield McNary Steck 
Frazier febert Norbeck Thomas, Idaho 
Glenn Howell Oddie 
Gof Johnson Pine 

NAYS—31 
Barkley Copeland Metcalf Swanson 
Black Dale Moses Trammell 
Blaine Fess Norris Vandenberg 
Blease George Phipps Walcott 
Borah Harris Pittman Walsh, Mass. 
Bratton Harrison Smoot Walsh, Mont, 
Broussard Jones Steiwer Waterman 
Connally La Follette Stephens 

NOT VOTING—39 

Ashurst lass McKellar Simmons 
Bingham Gould Nye mith 
Brock Greene Overman Sullivan 
Brookhart Hastings Patterson Thomas, Okla. 
Caraway Hawes Ransdell Townsend 
Couzens Hayden Reed dings 
Cutting Heflin Robinson, Ark. agner 
Deneen Kendrick Robinson, Ind. Watson 
Dill Keyes Robsion, Ky. Wheeler 
Gillett King Shipstead 


So Mr. Caprrr’s amendment to the amendment made as in 
Committee of the Whole was rejected. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The Senator from West Virginia 
offers the following amendment: Schedule 1, chemicals, oils, and 
paints, paragraph 1, page 2, line 8, strike out “ three-fourths of 
1 cent” and insert in lieu thereof “2 cents”; and in line 9 
strike out “2 cents” and insert “3 cents,” so as to read: 


PARAGRAPH 1. Acids and acid anhydrides: Acetic acid, 2 cents per 
pound; containing by weight more than 65 per cent, 3 cents per 
pound, 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I did not understand the read- 
ing of the amendment, or else it should be changed. I should 
like to have the amendment read again. It does not fit in with 
the language of the bill, as I understood the reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will again read the 
amendment. 

The legislative clerk again read the amendment. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, some days ago in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole a tariff of 1½ per cent per pound was voted 
by this body on acetate of lime. It was pointed out at that 
time that this industry provided means for the subsistence of 
100,000 people, with an industrial investment of $75,000,000. 

Mr. President, this industry could be likened to a protector 
of conservation utilizing waste products that the lumbering 
industry of the country would have, and which will decay and 
be lost as to any practical value unless this industry is 
conserved. 

The chief product of the wood chemical industry, which is 
the name applied ta it, is more than 100 years of age, and for- 
merly furnished all of the wood alcohol and exported a great 
amount, also charcoal and acetic acid. It was one of the in- 
dustries that was taken over during the war period and served 
an integral part of the American contribution in the way of 
supplies and munitions to the allied armies. 

Because of the synthetic development of methanol, or wood 
alcohol, the only product that is left that will continue this 
industry is acetic acid, which is made by combining the acetate 
of lime with sulphuric acid. 

New plants have just been opened in England for the produc- 
tion of acetic acid, which will eliminate in a large measure the 
amount of acetic acid going to that country from Canada which 
is produced by the Shawinigen Chemical Co. (Ltd.). 

The vice president of the Shawinigen Chemical Co., Mr. V. G. 
Bartram, now in London, has cabled to his American repre- 
sentative that every effort must be made to prevent an increased 
tariff on acetic acid. -The representative of the Canadian com- 
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pany in this country is now in Washington for the sole purpose 
of working against this tariff. 

Shawinigen Chemicals (Ltd.) in Canada is the largest pro- 
ducer of acetic acid, and now that their foreign market has been 
partially eliminated they must look to the United States for 
placing their output. 

The Dominion of Canada has 30,000,000 horsepower öf Water 
power capable of development into electrical energy, which is 
equal to the entire electrical power artificially produced in the 
United States. 

The Province of Quebec alone has 11,000,000 horsepower, and 
at Shawinigen Falls, Quebec, the Shawinigen plant is located. 
This producer is greatly interested in seeing to it that the in- 
dustries of America that produce acetic acid have no additional 
protection. The same attitude was taken by the producers of 
carbide in Canada when tariff on carbide was being discussed 
in the tariff bill of 1922, and as soon as this Canadian carbide 
industry lost its battle against the American industry they 
promptly moved to America and located a plant at Keokuk, 
Iowa, where they are producing carbide at the present time. 

When Maine more than 20 years ago began to develop her 
water-power energy she was asked, through her legislature and 
her governor at that time, to permit the excessive energy pro- 
duced by water power to flow out of the State into the New 
England section. 

Maine was reticent about doing this for fear she would lose 
control of her water-power privileges and rights. When the 
Legislature of Maine refused to grant the request made by the 
New England industries, the same New England representatives 
went to Canada and made a like proposition to the lawmaking 
body of the Dominion and through their governor they were 
told, I am informed, that they had no electrical energy to sell 
to the New England manufacturer, but they were intensely in- 
terested in having the American manufacturer move over to 
Canada where they would be granted the privilege of utilizing 
all that they could consume of the cheap electrical energy made 
from water power. 

Ontario is capable of developing 7,000,000 horsepower of elec- 
trical energy from water power. The cities of this province 
have gone together and are selling cheap electrical energy much 
less than it can be produced in the United States, and less than 
10 per cent of the water power of Quebec and Ontario is now 
being utilized. So it is easy to see and can be readily under- 
stood what the United States is confronted with in the matter 
of commerce and trade for the future. 

It is more important to-day to the welfare of American indus- 
try to apply the principles of protection because of the progress 
of her development than ever before in the history of our 
country. 

I wish to say in conclusion, Mr. President, that unless the 
acetic-acid industry in America shall be protected it will go 
out of business; for that is the only product it has to sell in 
the markets of this country to-day. I hope the amendment will 
be adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state to the 
Senator from West Virginia that his amendment, in part, is 
not in order. That portion in line 10 with reference to “ acetic 
anhydride, 5 cents per pound, and boric acid,” can not be con- 
sidered without a reconsideration of the vote heretofore taken. 
The first two branches of the amendment are in order. 

Mr. HATFIELD. That is the portion which proposes to in- 
crease the rate on acetic acid to 2 cents a pound? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The portion of the amendment 
proposing to strike out “three-fourths of 1 cent” and insert 
“2 cents” is in order, and the portion striking out “2 cents” 
and inserting “3 cents“ is also in order. 

Mr. HATFIELD. That is all I am interested in, Mr. 
President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from West Vir- 
ginia offers an amendment on page 2, striking out in line 8 
“three-fourths of 1 cent,” and inserting “2 cents,” and in line 
9 striking out “2 cents” and inserting “3 cents.” The question 
is on the amendment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, has the Senator from West 
Virginia concluded? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator from 
West Virginia has expired. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I thought he was still lingering on. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kentucky 
is recognized. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I am afraid that if we spend 
much more time on these West Virginia acids we will produce 
some T. N. T. that may be very useful a few months later, 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ken- 
tucky yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 
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Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. HATFIELD. I wish to say that this acid served the 
American Expeditionary Forces in Europe in a very substantial 
way during the World War; and I wish further to say to 
the Senator from Kentucky that West Virginia is always ready 
to respond patriotically, industrially, or otherwise. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; and of course we all agree to that, 
because she is doing it here several times a day even yet. Mr. 
President, all of this, of course, is in good nature. The Senator 
from West Virginia and I understand each other. The real 
difficulty with the Senator's contention, however, is that acetic 
acid produced by wood distillation is not capable of competing 
with acetic acid produced by more modern methods. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ken- 
tucky yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I only have 10 minutes, and 
I hope the Senator will excuse me, because if he undertakes to 
answer each statement I make as I make it I am afraid he 
will consume most of my time, because his answers are longer 
than my statements, 

We produce in the United States more than 56,000,000 pounds 
of acetic acid. There are three different ways of producing 
acetic acid. One is from acetate of lime; another is syntheti- 
cally, from acetylene gas; and the third is by the fermentation of 
molasses or other carbohydrate material. 

The domestic production of acetic acid increased from 
42,000,000 pounds in 1919 to practically 57,000,000 pounds in 
1927, and that increase has gone on each year. In 1921 the 
domestic production was 23,500,000 pounds, in 1923 it was 
29,470,000 pounds, in 1925 it was 29,824,000 pounds, and in 
1927 it was 56,990,000 pounds, or practically 57,000,000 pounds, 

We have imported less than 5,000,000 pounds of this acetic 
acid. In the year 1922 we exported 5,000,000 pounds, though 
the exports have fallen off since that time, largely because our 
domestic industry has required the use of acetic acid. While 
the importations, outside of 1928, have never been more than a 
little over 3,000,000 pounds, the increase in the domestic pro- 
duction jumped in one year from 29,000,000 pounds to 56,000,000 
pounds, because of a need for a larger quantity of it for indus- 
trial uses of the United States. 

The price of this acid has not gone down because of importa- 
tions; in fact, it has not been reduced at all, for in January, 
1925, it sold at 3.12 cents a pound for the 28 per cent grade and 
5.85 cents for the 56 per cent grade, while in 1928 it was selling 
for 3.63 cents and 6.85 cents, respectively. So that it has 
actually increased in price in the United States, despite the fact 
that the domestic consumption has increased, and while there 
has been a numerical increase in the importations, propor- 
tionately the increase in importations of this acetic acid has 
not been comparable to the increase in domestic production. 

This acid is used in the manufacture of solvents, particularly 
of ethyl and butyl acetate, which are used in pyroxylin plastics 
and in lacquers, Pyroxylin plastics are now being used in the 
manufacture of all sorts of articles of household necessity, of 
toilet articles of every kind; and the lacquers go into the 
painting and varnishing of automobiles, and other high-grade 
articles which require a fine polish. 

The question, Mr. President, is whether because of the desire 
of one local community we are to increase the tariff, although 
we increased almost by 100 per cent in one year our domestic 
production, and although the price has gradually increased to 
where it has not been affected by importations, because in 
only one year haye there been importations of as much as 
5,000,000 pounds as compared to a production of more than 
56,000,000 pounds. 

For those reasons, Mr. President, I trust that this amendment 
will not be agreed to. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I merely wish to observe 
that the Senator from Kentucky is wholly wrong when he says 
there is only one small locality interested in this item. The 
State of Michigan, for instance, is very keenly interested in it, 
and there is a very substantial production in that State. The 
State of New Jersey is also keenly interested, I understand. 
The truth is that Tennessee, Kentucky, Mississippi, Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, and Wisconsin, in addition to Michigan and 
New Jersey, are very substantially interested. 

So, without repeating the very excellent argument made by 
the junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. HATFIELD], I sim- 
ply rise to correct a misapprehension created by the remarks 
of the Senator from Kentucky that this is a local issue, interest 
in which is confined to one spot. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me, I did not mean that no other community is interested in it; 
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I did not mean that even West Virginia is a small locality; 
very far from it. What I had reference to was that this request, 
after having been passed on once by the Senate as in Committee 
of the Whole, and having been passed on by the House, the com- 
mittee of the House, and the Committee on Finance of the 
Senate, the Senator from West Virginia was the only Senator 
who raised his voice at this stage of the proceeding in behalf 
of this increased rate. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Michigan yield to the Senator from West 
Virginia? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I will yield in a moment. Let me say 
to the Senator from Kentucky that the reason the Senator from 
West Virginia is the only Senator who has raised his voice is 
that he is the only one who has had an opportunity up to this 
moment to do so, inasmuch as the Senator from Kentucky im- 
mediately followed him. I am just as much interested in this 
item on behalf of a very substantial industry in the State of 
Michigan as is my good friend from West Virginia. I want to 
call the attention of the Senator from Kentucky to the reason 
why the situation has changed since the subject was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. i 

Mr. BARKLEY. If the Senator will yield to me there, 1 
will say also that in Michigan there is a very substantial indus- 
try that uses the product of acetic acid, which also is entitled 
to some consideration. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Well, the Senator from Michigan takes 
his protection “ straight,” and when there is a difference in the 
cost of production at home and abroad, the Senator from Michi- 
gan votes for a tariff, regardless of the consumptive market in 
his own State. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I will yield in a moment. The only 
thing further I want to say to my good friend from Kentucky 
is that the imports of acetic acid have been increasing at a 
rate and in a degree during the last two or three months 
which puts a definite danger signal up, and it is perfectly 
obvious, particularly in view of the contemporary experience 
of these plants, that unless this additional protection shall be 
afforded the industry is dead. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, I desire in the 10 minutes I have 
left to call attention to certain matters which have been sug- 
gested but not touched upon in the debate. 

Acetate of lime, the common name for calcium acetate, is an 
article of primary importance in American industry, From it 
is derived acetone and acetic acid, which, in turn, go into sol- 
vents, into white lead, textiles, artificial silks, dyes, and many 
other items. The normal consumption of acetate of lime in 
recent years in our country has been around 145,000,000 pounds 
annually, all of which the wood chemical industry of our coun- 
try has been able to produce, and in addition thereto we have 
exported ten to twenty million pounds annually. 

In the interest of the wood chemical industry of the Nation, 
an industry that is to-day supplying 95 per cent of the hard- 
wood charcoal and 85 per cent of the acetate of lime consumed, 
and one that has until recently furnished all the methanol used 
in our country, I desire to say that previous to the late war we 
supplied not only the requirements of our own country for these 
above products but exported large quantities of methanol and 
acetate of lime. The rapid development of the chemical indus- 
try of Europe since the war has changed this situation, and to- 
day great chemical cartels of Europe are in alliance with their 
wood chemical manufacturers, whose surplus products are being 
exported to the United States in increasing quantities, 

The wood chemical industry in the United States is distinctly 
a rural industry. As such, it is closely associated with farm- 
ing and lumbering activities. A large portion of the labor used 
in cutting and transporting cordwood to the plants is recruited 
from the farms, especially in the winter seasons. 

This industry is to-day providing means of sustenance to 
100,000 people, and represents in all its phases an inyestment of 
$75,000,000. It enjoys a unique field in the conservation realm 
in that it obtains in a large measure its supply of raw materials 
from the waste of the lumbering industry, a by-product of the 
forest that would otherwise be consigned to the fire dump at the 
sawmill or left to decay in the woods. as forest refuse. 

The need of the wood chemical industry in the national de 
fense during the recent war was so great that our Government 
singled it out as one of the few industries whose entire produc- 
tion was commandeered for war purposes. Surely such an in- 
dustry is worth caring for in time of peace and preserving for 
that time when charcoal, acetate of lime, and methanol may 
again be required for the making of munitions of war. 

It is realized, and it has been correctly stated by those who 
have recently discussed this matter, that without this protection 
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this industry, using waste products of the forests and giving em- 
ployment to upward of 100,000 men in the States of Tennessee, 
Mississippi, Kentucky, West Virginia, Pennsylvania, New York, 
Michigan, and Wisconsin can not survive against growing im- 
ports of foreign lime and against the greatly increased competi- 
tion of synthetic acetic acid made abroad, and now being im- 
ported into the United States in tremendous volume. 
The following table from official records speaks for itself: 


Imports of acetic acid (pyrclignecus) into the United States from 
1871—1929 S 


146 $120 

4,223 942 

10,946 1, 036 

201, 801 21, 182 

. 39, 643 3, 036 
27, 750 1,952 

312, 850 16, 419 

504, 858 53, 969 

201; 604 28, 492 

264, 997 47, 673 

Noe SL Ope ER Re heer mente ts) we 1, 252, 649 224, 482 
925, 076 339, 178 

859, 755 108, 090 

21, 744 17, 104 

269, 960 31, 325 

1, 266, 548 136, 865 

SEEEN R VVT 2, 108, 787 239, 208 
4, 519, 465 325, 703 

9, 660, 854 673, 046 

12, 176, 580 944) 611 

17, 416, 586 796, 755 

219,896,106 | 1. 165, 029 


1 Containing more than 65 per cent acetic acid. 
2 Containing not more than 65 per cent acetic acid. 


The present rate of duty on acetic acid is: Acetic acid con- 
taining by weight not more than 65 per cent of acetic acid, 
three-fourths of 1 cent per pound; containing by weight 
more than 65 per cent, 2 cents per pound; acetic anhydride, 
5 cents per pound. 

When the existing tariff schedule was formulated it was 
believed that as all the known synthetic processes of making 
acetic acid necessitated the production of glacial acid (i. e, 
acid 99-100 per cent in strength), due to the inherent nature 
of the processes, consequently all such acid imported would 
perforce bear the higher duty of 2 cents per pound. But by 
the simple expedient of adding 35 per cent of water the foreign 
acid was reduced to 64 per cent strength and the greater part 
imported in that form at the lower rate of three-fourths cent 
per pound. 

It will be noted from these figures that 19,896,106 pounds 
of the lower strength as compared with 7,416,586 pounds of 
the higher strength acid was imported in 1929. 

It is obvious that 64 per cent acid. paying a duty of three- 
fourths cent per pound is the equivalent of 100 per cent acid at 
a duty of 1.15 cents per pound; whereas it was contemplated 
that most acid imported would pay at the rate of not less than 2 
cents per pound. This is palpably an unjust and inequitable 
provision of the present law. 

When it is considered that a pound of calcium acetate having 
a content of less than 65 per cent acetic acid is to carry a 
duty of 1½ cents per pound, it is most unreasonable to permit 
65 per cent acetic acid to enter with a duty of only three- 
fourths cent per pound. This is a totally unsound and im- 
proper relationship; for, as first stated, acetic acid is prac- 
tically the sole product manufactured from acetate of lime. 
From that standpoint, lime is really crude acetic acid, and 
should be truly considered in terms of acetic acid as a com- 
modity. 

It requires approximately 2 pounds of lime to make 1 
pound of glacial or 100 per cent acid, as can be substantiated 
by the records of the principal manufacturers or converters 
of calcium acetate into acetic acid. 

Obviously, the duty on acetic acid must be considered jointly 
and directly with the duty on calcium acetate in the ratio of 
2 to 1. If the duty on the acetate is 1½ cents per pound the 
duty on 100 per cent acid should be 3 cents per pound; for it 
takes 2 pounds of the acetate to make 1 pound of the acid. 

If such a relation be not maintained, the foreign producers not 
only can continue to flood our markets with synthetic acid under 
an unfair rate of duty but the German and other foreign pro- 
ducers of acetate of lime can turn their lime into acetic acid and 
send this additional acid into our markets under this same 
inequitable rate. 

Unless acetic acid be dutiable at a properly proportionate rate 
with calcium acetate the latter product is without adequate pro- 
tection, no matter what its rate of duty may be. To assess the 
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lime and not the acid equally is to place the product which is 
admittedly entitled to protection in an even more vulnerable 
position than ever, and to subject it to even greater competition 
from foreign acid. 

The present time finds the industry carrying in its inventories 
an unsold surplus corresponding closely to the amount of acetate 
of lime imported into this country during the year 1929. 

It was suggested a few moments ago by the Senator from 
Michigan that the imports were large. I have simply these 
figures, to which I shall hastily refer: 

The increase in acetate of lime importations for the year 
1929 is substantially as follows: 

From Canada, 8,308,752 pounds. 

From Germany, 8,419,035 pounds. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield there? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from West 
Virginia yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. GOFF. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator realizes that this acetic acid 
imported from Canada is produced by a Canadian concern that 
owns and operates a mill on the American side at Niagara 
Falls. 

Mr. GOFF. As to some of it, that is true. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. They have come over on the Ameri- 
can side and established a plant, and are now producing it. 

Mr. GOFF. I would yield further, but the Senator knows 
that my time is very limited. 

From Yugoslavia, 5,787,177 pounds. 

From Belgium, 1,672,571 pounds. 

From the Netherlands, 288,186 pounds. 

From the United Kingdom, 114,189 pounds, 

Exports and imports of acetate of lime as compiled by the 
United States Tariff Commission during the last five years show 
clearly our loss of foreign markets to our foreign competitors, 
and in turn their invasion of our domestic market: 


Of these imports for 1929, 16,117,764 pounds came in free of 


duty, and 8,465,843 pounds paid a small countervailing duty. 

It is obvious that no industry can remain prosperous under 
such a situation. Domestic inventories are rapidly increasing, 
and profits disappearing. If the wood-chemical industry is to 
thrive, it must receive the fostering care that our Government 
has traditionally granted to home industries when menaced by 
foreign competition. 

In my opinion, the duty proposed will afford the necessary pro- 
tection, and I sincerely trust it will be granted by the Senate, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. HATFIELD]. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Fess Jones 
Ashurst Fletcher Kean p 
Bai azier Kendrick Shortridge 
Barkley George Keyes Smoot 
Bingham Glenn La Follette Steck 
Blac off McCulloch Steiwer 
Blaine Goldsborough McMaster Stephens 
rundy Mena Swanson 
Borah ale Meten Townsend 
Bratton Harris oses e 
Brookhart Harrison Norbeck Vandenberg 
Broussard Hastin, Norris Walcott 
Capper Hatfiel Oddie 2 
Connally Hayden Phipps Walsh, Mont 
Copeland Hebert Pine Waterman 
Dale Heflin Ransdell atson 
Dill Johnson Robinson, Ind, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-seven Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. The question is 
on the amendment offered by the Senator from West Virginia 
[Mr. HATFIELD]. 

Mr. VANDENBERG and other Senators called for the yeas 
and nays, and they were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. METCALF (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Typrnes]. I 
therefore withhold my vote. If I were permitted to vote, I 
should vote “ yea.” 
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Mr. FRAZIER (when Mr. Nyr’s name was called). My 
colleague (Mr. Nye] is unavoidably absent. If present, he 
would vote “nay.” 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho (when his name was called). I am i 
paired with the junior Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER]. 
If permitted to vote, I would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. TOWNSEND (when his name was called). On this vote 
I have a pair with the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
“agape Not knowing how he would vote, I withhold my 
vote. 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Smirnj. I 
transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Mo- 
CuLLocH] and vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. FESS. I announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Grutterr] with the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. SIMMONS] ; 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. SULLIVAN] with the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Brock]; 

The Senator from Illinois Mr. [DeNreN] with the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Overman]; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Goutp] with the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Krne]; 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. Greene] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. CARAWAY] ; 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. PATTERSON] with the Senator 
from New York [Mr. WAGNER]; and 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reen] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON]. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I transfer my pair with the junior Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Ronston] to the senior Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. AsHuEsT] and vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 32, nays 29, as follows: 

YEAS—32 


Fletcher Jones Ransdell 
Glenn Kean Robinson, Ind. 
Gof Kendrick Shortridge 
Grundy En Steiwer 
ale McNary Trammell 
Hatfield e Vandenberg 
ebert Phipps Waterman 
Johnson Pine Watson 
NAYS—29 
Frazier Heflin Steck 
George La Follette Swanson 
Glass McMaster Walcott 
Blease Goldsborough Moses Walsh, Mass. 
Borah Harris orbeck Walsh, Mont. 
Bratton Harrison Norris 
Connally Hastings Schall 
11 Hayden Sheppard 
NOT VOTING—35 
Ashurst Greene Patterson hens 
rock Hawes Pittman Sullivan 
Broussard Howell eed Thomas, Idaho 
Caraway King Robinso: a Thomas, Okla, 
Couzens McCulloch Robsion, Townsend 
Cutting McKellar Shipstead dings 
Deneen Metcalf Simmons agner 
Gillett ye Smith Wheeler 
uld Overman Smoot 


So Mr. Hatrretp’s amendment to the amendment made as in 
Committee of the Whole was agreed to. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I send an amendment to the 
desk, which I desire to offer, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the amend- 
ment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 9, line 5, strike out the 
word “pound” and insert the words “pound; ethylhydro- 
cupreine and salts and compounds thereof, 20 cents per ounce.” 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I feel that my colleagues will 
probably have to trust to my good friend, the senior Senator 
from New York [Mr. Corxl Ax], to attest to the efficiency and 
potency of this drug, and we will try to convince this body that 
it should be protected to the point of continuing its manufacture 
in the United States. 

This drug is a kindred product of the quinine family. The 
symbol for quinine is C»sH:N:OHOCHs, and for ethylhydro- 
cupreine the symbol is CHN: O HOCH... 

Protection is needed if the manufacture of this drug is to 
continue in this country, Up to May 30 of this year it will be 
protected by a patent, but on that date the patent will expire. 

I may say for the information of the Senate that Merck & Co., 
manufacturing chemists, are one of the oldest and most reliable 
firms in America. A part of the now existing organization was 
established in 1819 under the name of Power & Weightman. 

This medicine is referred to as optochin base, or ethylhydro- 
cupreine, in the treatment of lobar pneumonia, and there is 
claimed for it some specific action on the diplococcus bacillus 
responsible for the disease. It is highly indorsed by some of 
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the outstanding men in the medical profession as being capable 
of destroying the virulence found in the pus of empyema. 

By empyema I mean a collection of pus in the chest cavity, 
usually following an attack of pneumonia. 

The other product of optochin base, or ethylhydrocupreine, is 
known as optochin hydrochloride, which is considered a specific 
in the treatment of pneumococcial infections of the eye, trau- 
matic, or otherwise resulting in the formation of an ulcer which 
is serpiginous in its conduct, finally leading to perforation and 
destruction of the eye if not promptly dealt with by vigorous 
treatment. This remedy seems to offer the greatest assurance 
against such a termination. 

This drug is also used very successfully in the treatment of 
pneumococcial meningitis. The advocates or authors in part 
who support the efficiency of this drug are to be found among 
the men representing the highest standard in the way of ability 
in the profession of medicine, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HATFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. If I know just exactly what this drug is, ang 
the situation that exists in regard to it, and I er I do, I 
understand it costs $16 an ounce. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Sixteen dollars an ounce. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is asking a duty of 20 cents an 
ounce? 

Mr. HATFIELD. That is correct. 

Mr. SMOOT. I also understand that the patent will expire 
in May? 

Mr. HATFIELD. In May of this year. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not see why we should not accept the 
amendment and let it go to conference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah sug- 
gests that the amendment be accepted and taken to conference. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think that is proper. 

Mr. HATFIELD. That is agreeable to me. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I would like to know 
whether this is one of the remedies for pneumonia. 

Mr. HATFIELD. This is supposed to be a specific for the 
true pneumonia, caused by the diplococcus of pneumonia. 

Mr. BARKLEY. So this is an additional tax on those who 
happen to be unfortunate enough to have pneumonia? 

Mr. HATFIELD. No; Mr. President, I do not concede that. 
It is a protection to an American citizen, who develops 
pneumonia, so that he will not have to send to Germany to 
get the drug. 

Mr. BARKLEY. But he will have to pay more for it if 
he gets pneumonia. 

Mr. HATFIELD. The same price is quoted in Germany 
upon this product as is quoted in the United States. 

Mr. SMOOT. I hope the Senate will accept the amendment, 
and let it go to conference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Schedule 1 is still open for 
amendment. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, can the Chair suggest any 
ape aire way by which I may ask for a higher rate on 
case 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is advised that that 
has been finally acted on by the Senate. 

Mr. COPELAND. There should be found some way to do 
justice to the farmers. The extra session of Congress was 
called originally to help the farmer. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Why does not the Senator 
ask unanimous consent? 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that we may reconsider the casein item. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New York 
asks unanimous consent that the Senate reconsider the item 
relating to casein. Is there objection? 

Mr. SMOOT, I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. 

Mr. JOHNSON. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Has not the Senator the right to offer an 
amendment in connection with casein? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that it 
has been passed upon by the Senate itself. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, have I a right to move to 
take up the item casein? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time to make a motion to 
reconsider has expired. The Senator can ask unanimous con- 
sent to reconsider. 

Mr. COPELAND. I ask unanimous consent for a reconsidera- 
tion of the casein item. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. SMOOT. I love the Senator, but I shall have to object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah ob- 
jects, notwithstanding his love for the Senator from New York. 


r 


Mr. COPELAND. Is there any other motion the Chair can 


suggest? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair can not suggest any 
other motion to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. BARKLEY. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Can the Senator from New York suggest 
some other way by which the price of medicine can be increased 
to the sick people of this country? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is not a parliamentary 
question which the Chair can answer. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Delaware? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I desire to offer an amendment. 

Mr. COPELAND. Just a moment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New York 
has the floor. The Chair would suggest that the Senator from 
New York has not offered any amendment. 

Mr. COPELAND. Does the Chair mean that the Senator 
from New York is out of order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Well—— 

Mr. COPELAND. I will wait until the Senator from Dela- 
ware offers his amendment. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment to paragraph 50, page 23, line 9. After the words “cents 
per pound,” I move to add the words “manufactures of car- 
bonate of magnesia, 2 cents per pound.” 

While paragraph 50 provides for crude precipitate of mag- 
nesia, neither it nor any other paragraph in the bill contains 
a provision for manufactures of carbonate of magnesia. This 
is just to correct that. I hope the Senator from Utah will 
accept the amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator brought this amend- 
ment to my attention this morning, and I sent to the Treasury 
Department and asked for the latest decision as to what para- 
graph manufactured magnesium falls in under existing law. 
There has been suit after suit. It has fallen in one paragraph 
one time and another paragraph another. The final decision 
was that it fell in paragraph 214. 

I have the statement from the Treasury Department on para- 
graph 214, and the 30 per cent on the value of the article is 
less than the 1% per cent on the crude or precipitate. There- 
fore, the manufactured article, under the latest decision ren- 
dered: by the Treasury Department, is taxed at a lower rate 
than the rate upon the crude or the precipitate. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. What is the difference between precipitated 
magnesium and manufactured magnesium? In other words, in 
what form is magnesium when it is precipitated? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is virtually in its crude form. The dirt is 
simply taken out. It is in the white form, and then from that 
stage it is manufactured. 

Mr: BARKLEY. So it is manufactured into a more finished 
form of precipitation? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the precipitation is just the beginning of 
the manufacture. After it is precipitated then it is manufac- 
tured. The rate on the manufactured product in paragraph 
214 is a less duty than the 1½ cents on the precipitate. I have 
a letter from the Treasury 1 about it, and I hope 
the amendment will be a 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the amendment be accepted. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
what the rate is that is proposed by the Senator from Delaware? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. It is 2 cents a pound. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is only one-half cent more than the tax 
on precipitate, and if there is going to be any tax at all it 
ought to be that much. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Delaware. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk. - 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK., On page 24, line 20, insert the 
following: 

Copra, 134 cents per pound. 
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Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, copra is the raw material 
from which coconut oil is made. Coconut oil is one of the 
principal vegetable oils. Marine, animal, and vegetable oils are 
nearly all of similar chemical nature, or at least they resemble 
each other to such an extent that they are largely applicable 
to the same uses. Such is the degree to which animal, marine, 
and vegetable oils may be applied to the same or similar uses, 
both for food and in industry, that if a tariff rate is justified 
on a particular oil, it must also be placed on all the other oils 
if its effect is to be preserved. It is possible for our farmers, 
ranchmen, and fishermen to produce all the marine, vegetable, 
and animal oils and fats needed to sustain life and to supply 
industry in the United States. 

Imports of these fats and oils into the United States from 
foreign lands, principally lands with the lowest living and wage 
standards in the world, have been growing so rapidly that in 
1925 they exceeded exports from the United States by 15,000,000 
pounds and in 1927 by 233,000,000 pounds. The excess of im- 
ports continues at the present time. 

As to animal, marine, and vegetable oils, we are now on a net 
import basis when we ought to be producing in the United 
States practically all of these oils so necessary to American 
industry and so essential for American use, both as to food and 
industrial products. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I would like to ask a question 
for information. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. WATSON. Am I to understand that the Senator is mak- 
ing this apply to all coconut oils? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I am moving for a duty on copra, the raw 
material of coconut oil. There is already a duty on coconut oil. 

Mr. WATSON. On all copra brought into the United States 
from countries other than the Philippines, or including the 
Philippines? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I do not desire to make the duty applicable 
to the Philippines. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then, of course, it would not help any. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I think it would. 

Mr. SMOOT. All copra is imported duty free, and about 75 
per cent originates in the Philippine Islands. If we shut out 
the other 25 per cent by a duty, it would simply mean that the 
Philippine Islands copra will come here to take its place. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. My time is so short that I want to address 
myself to that matter before I conclude. Last year 25 per cent 
of the copra coming into the United States was imported from 
countries other than the Philippines. The duty on copra would 
be effective to that extent of such importations and would help 
American farmers and American producers to such extent. 

Of course, the proposed tariff can not apply to copra coming 
from the Philippines, but to the degree that the tariff is effective 
upon copra from sources other than the Philippines domestic 
producers of fats and oils will be benefited. Why should we 
place a duty upon almost all of the other oil-producing com- 
modities and the oils produced therefrom and leave copra, the 
source of an oil which is one of the greatest competitors of our 
domestic oils, on the free list? I am asking that the same treat- 
ment be extended to this commodity as is extended to almost 
all others of a similar class. I am asking for a duty of less 
than 2 cents per pound, and I trust the amendment will be 
adopted. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator 
from Texas if we put this tariff on so it applies only to copra 
coming from other countries whether the result will not be 
that none of it will come from those countries but it will all be 
shipped from the Philippine Islands, and the farmers of this 
country will receive no benefit whatever from it? 

Mr. SHEPPARD, I deny that. I deny that any more will 
come from the Philippines on that account. No producer in the 
Philippines will sell copra here at a higher price than the man 
who produces it outside of the Philippines would get when he 
sends it to this country. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is easy to deny a thing, but it may be 
difficult to prove it. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I gave the proof. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is not satisfactory. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Probably not to the Senator from Ken- 
tucky, but it is satisfactory to me. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I can not help believing that 
the Senator from Texas is in error, and I do not see why he 
is not. If the Philippine Islands could not produce the oil, 
then the Senator's statement would be correct; but just as 
sure aS we stand here to-night, if we put on the duty now 
asked for by the Senator from Texas, while 25 per cent of the 
oil has been coming from other countries than the Philippine 
Islands, then all of it will come from the Philippine Islands. 
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They can do it just as well as not. The Philippine Islands can 
take either the copra or the oil and send it into this country 
free, and they will ship it in whichever form it can be sent here 
to advantage. 

Mr. SHEPPARD, Why do they not ship all our copra now? 
It is free of duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am aware of it. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. All of it does not come in now from the 
Philippines. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; because of the fact it is free from every 
other country. A great deal of that copra now is used in 
manufacturing oil in the Philippine Islands. If we stop the 
coming of copra from any other country, it will all come from 
the Philippine Islands, 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I am not proposing a prohibitive duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. The duty the Senator is proposing would be 
more than the profit which they are making to-day, and, of 
course, the Philippine Islands are not going to throw it away. 
Therefore it would not do the farmers of this country any good, 
nor would it do the users of it any good. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I make the point again, and I submit it to 
the Senate, that the producers of copra outside of the Philippine 
Islands, when they send copra into the United States after this 
tariff shall have been imposed, will get the benefit of it. Nobody 
in the Philippines producing copra would sell it in the United 
States at a lower figure. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, really this is very interesting. 
My recollection is that we get from the Philippines about 300,- 
000,000 gallons of coconut oil a year and that copra is brought 
in here from which we extract coconut oil of about a like 
quantity. 

Mr. SMOOT. Those figures are correct. 

Mr. WATSON. If we put on a tariff, as suggested by the 
Senator from Texas, does the Senator from Utah believe that 
the copra produced in countries other than the Philippines 
would then be sent into the Philippines where the oil would be 
extracted and then imported here in order to get the benefit 
of a free tariff? 

Mr. SMOOT. They could do it. They would not have to do 
it, because they would send the oil here instead of the copra. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. There is a tariff on oil now. 

Mr. WATSON. That is what I wanted to know. I really 
wanted to get the Senator’s view on it, because it is somewhat 
complicated. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the Senator erred when he said there 
was a duty on oil. There is no duty on oil from the Philippines. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. There is a duty on oil coming from other 


countries than the Philippines. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is not what the Senator from Indiana 
asked. If that were the case, then of course this would be 
effective, but it is not effective because the oil or copra, either 
one, comes into this country from the Philippines free. 

Mr. WATSON. I understand that. I wondered whether it 
would pay the raisers of copra in countries other than the 
Philippines to send copra into the Philippines and have the oil 
extracted and then send it to the United States. 

Mr. SMOOT. They would do it without a question of doubt 
if it was necessary, but it is not necessary, because they have 
the market anyhow. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Utah a question? - 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. What are the importations of coconut oil 
from other countries? The other countries will send in the oil. 
Why will they not send in the copra? We are not dependent 
on the Philippines entirely for coconut oil. 

Mr. SMOOT. In 1928 the coconut oil from all other coun- 
tries in the world imported here was 60,209 gallons, and in 
1927 it was 38,014 gallons, while in 1923 from the Philippines 
there was imported here 293,000,000 gallons, and in 1928 there 
were 290,000,000 gallons. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. My figures are entirely different from 
those of the Senator from Utah?“ 

Mr. SMOOT. My figures are the ones reported here by the 
Tariff Commission. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. 
sources, 

Mr. SMOOT. These are governmental figures taken from the 
importations. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. My figures are that about 10 per cent of 
our imported coconut oil come from outside of the Philippines, 
a substantial proportion, 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I honor the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. SHEPPARD], who is striving so valiantly for the 
farmer. The farmer needs help. There must be a rate placed 


I have obtained my figures from reliable 
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upon all oils except those which come from the farm, so that in 
view of the interchangeability of oils only farm oil will go into 
soap and the other articles which are manuufactured and used 
in this country. I think the Senator is entirely right if he 
wishes to help the farmer, but there are other people beside 
farmers. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. BLAINE. May I suggest to the Senator from New York 
that so long as the Philippine Islands are under the political 
and economic domination of the United States, a duty on coco- 
nut oil or a duty on copra would be wholly ineffective so far as 
farm relief is concerned? I suggest to the Senator that this is 
offering the farmer even a fake gold brick. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I deny that. The Senator has no reason 
for saying that. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT (rapping for order). The Chair 
must again call attention to the rule which prohibits Senators 
from referring to other Senators in debate in a way that may 
reflect upon them. The Chair hopes that Senators will be more 
careful of what they say to other Senators or about them. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator from New York 
made some remark in relation to some other fats that would 
be used by the soap makers. 

Copra is the fat that gives the lather to the soap. 

Mr. COPELAND. Let me say to my friend, before he goes 
any further, that I am in bitter opposition to this proposal. The 
Senator has missed the point I made. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I understood the Senator was opposed to it. 

Mr. COPELAND. I think it is absurd to propose placing 
tariff rates on articles which we do not produce in our country. 
We have placed a tariff on vanilla beans—30 cents a pound— 
but we do not raise any vanilla beans. Why do we not put 
them on the free list? As a matter of fact, as I was about to 
say when interrupted by various Senators, there are other 
people living in the United States besides farmers. There are 
some who run laundries, and there are women in the cities 
who use soap as well as do the women on the farms. The pro- 
posal to place tariffs on everything in the way of oil in order to 
force the manufacturers of our country to go to the farm for 
products from which to make soap and other articles manu- 
factured from oils is absurd. 

I want to help the farmer; I am for a tariff on casein. The 
Senator from Utah has defeated my laudable purpose here to- 
night. I desired to bring the question of the tariff on casein 
before the Senate for discussion in order that we might raise 
the rate upon it in order to help the farmer; but this proposal 
as offered by the Senator from Texas is going to hurt every 
Woman on a farm in America, because by the time they buy a 
bar of soap, if these oils are taxed, they will pay more for that 
bar of soap. Let us, in the interest of our womenfolk and all 
others concerned, turn aside from the matter of oils and devote 
ourselyes to matters which will really help the farmer, such as 
the rate upon casein, which I hope will be adopted by the Sen- 
ate through some parliamentary tactics on our part. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator is limited to one 
speech on this amendment. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Texas. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The. VICE PRESIDENT. The schedule is still before the 
Senate and open to amendment. 

Mr. SHEPPARD, Mr. President, I offer another amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The Senator from Texas offers the 
following amendment: 


On page 24, line 24, before the period, insert “ palm oil, 2 cents per 
pound.” 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, for the same reason that 
I offered the motion for a tariff on copra, I offer the motion 
for a tariff on palm oil. It is not logical to place tariff duties 
on other oils that serve the same purposes as do oil from copra 
and palm oil and leave those oils on the free list. There is 
some specific, selfish reason behind a situation like that. 

I want to recur briefly to the copra and coconut oil situa- 
tion. There is a tariff on coconut oil. It is just as absurd, if 
what the Senator from Utah says is correct, to place a tariff 
on coconut oil as it is to place a tariff on copra. If there is a 
tariff on coconut oil—and there is—then also, in all fairness 
and justice, there should be a tariff on the raw material of 
coconut oil; and I am sure that Senators will come to that 
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conclusion when they have an opportunity to study the situa- 
tion more carefully. 

The Senator from New York says there ought not to be a 
tariff on commodities not produced in this country, Com- 
modities are produced in this country which will subserve 
every purpose that copra and coconut oil serye. Vegetable, 
marine, and animal oils can be produced in the United States 
that will fill every purpose that is to-day filled by these oils 
when imported from abroad. 

Take the soap makers. The soap makers use more articles 
produced in this country than articles produced abroad. The 
soap makers consume 20,000,000 pounds of cottonseed oil pro- 
duced in the United States; of peanut oil they consume 
3,000,000 pounds; of cottonseed oil foots 120,000,000 pounds; of 
whale oil 11,500,000 pounds; of herring and sardine oil and 
menhaden oil 35,000,000 pounds; of tallow 454,000,000 pounds; 
of white, yellow, brown, tankage, recovered garbage, and bone 
grease 213,000,000 pounds; of red oil 15,000,000 pounds; miscel- 
laneous 60,000,000 pounds; a total of nearly 937,000,000 pounds 
of fats and oils produced in this country. They may just as 
well make all their soap out of articles produced in this coun- 
try. They go abroad for 700,000,000 pounds of fats and oils, 
and use them in competition with fats and oils originating in 
the soil and waters of the United States. Some day we are 
going to see this matter in its true light and put a uniform 
tariff on all marine, vegetable, and animal oils coming into this 
country from abroad, 

Now what have we done in the matter of palm oil? It is 
left on the free list, although we put a duty of 2 cents a pound 
on coconut oil, 3 cents a pound on cottonseed oil, and 2.8 cents 
a pound on soybean oil, which are foreign competitors of the 
principal oils in American industry for both industrial and 
edible purposes. Palm oil is a similar competitor. In whose 
interest is it being admitted free of duty? 

With those rates thus established from 2 cents to 3 cents a 
pound, it seems very logical to ask that the other principal in- 
dustrial and edible oils should carry a rate of 2 cents, the 
minimum which Congress has placed upon the three most im- 
portant oils. I submit, therefore, that a duty of 2 cents a 
pound should be placed on palm oil. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Texas. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The schedule is still in the Senate 
and open to amendment, If there be no further amendment to 
Schedule 1—— 

Mr. PINE. Mr. President, I submit an amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state 
amendment, 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. After paragraph 98, page 35, after 
line 2, it is proposed to insert the following: 


Par. 99. (a) Crude petroleum, and fuel petroleum, 40 cents per barrel 
of 42 gallons. 

(b) Petroleum products: Kerosene, benzine, naphtha, gasoline, paraffin, 
paraffin oil, and all other distillates, derivatives, or refined products of 
petroleum, 20 per cent ad valorem. The ad valorem rate provided in 
this subparagraph shall be based upon the American selling price (as 
defined in subdivision (f), as amended, of section 402, title 4) of any 
similar competitive article manufactured or produced in the United 
States. If there is no similar competitive article manufactured or pro- 
duced in the United States, then the ad valorem rate shall be based 
upon the United States value, as defined in subdivision (d), as amended, 
of section 402, title 4. For the purposes of this subparagraph any 
petroleum product provided for herein shall be considered similar to or 
competitive with any imported petroleum product which accomplishes 
results substantially equal to those accomplished by the domestic prod- 
uct when used in substantially the same manner: Provided, That all 
funds derived from the tariffs upon petroleum and the refined products 
of petroloum as provided by this paragraph shall be covered into a 
special fund for appropriation, and expenditure by the Secretary of 
Agriculture under the Federal highway aid act and the amendments 
thereto and the rules and regulations made thereunder: And provided 
further, That the United States Tarif! Commission is hereby authorized 
and directed to investigate the domestic and foreign costs of production 
of petroleum and petroleum products; to prepare and file reports of 
Such investigations, and to prepare and submit recommendations con- 
cerning duties thereon as in this act provided; to keep a continuous file 
of the posted price of crude petroleum and the retail price of gasoline; 
and to make findings as to the average posted market price of crude 
petroleum at the place of production, and also of the retail price of 
gasoline at service stations at such principal markets for such gasoline 
as said Tarif Commission may select: And provided further, That no 
duty shall be collected or charged on crude petroleum or fuel petroleum 
during such periods as the average posted market price, as found by 
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said Tariff Commission, of Texas and Oklahoma crude petroleum of a 
gravity of 36° B., taken at a temperature of 60° F., shall be in excess 
of $1.50 per barrel at place of production: And provided further, That 
no duty shall be collected or charged upon the petroleum products set 
forth in subparagraph (b) hereof during such periods as the average 
retail service-station price, as found by said Tariff Commission, of 
standard unmixed gasoline in New York City, N. Y., shall be in excess 
of 20 cents per gallon, exclusive of any gasoline tax collected from the 
purchasers, 

On page 265, strike out lines 3 to 6, inclusive, being paragraph 1734. 


Mr. PINE. Mr. President, this amendment is the same as 
the amendment I submitted last night providing for a tariff 
on oil. It will be a shame to pass this bill and leave out this 
most important item. I said the amendment is “the same” 
as the one offered last night; it is the same except that it 
provides for a rate of 40 cents per barrel on crude and fuel 
oil instead of 50 cents, and 20 per cent ad valorem on refined 
products. 

There is a depression in the oil business. The Congress was 
called together for consideration of a tariff bill that would 
remedy conditions existing in that industry. As I said last 
night, it costs 18 cents per barrel to produce oil in Venezuela, 
whereas it costs $1.70 per barrel to produce oil in Oklahoma 
and in Texas. The difference is $1.52 per barrel. The con- 
sumers of refined products in the United States pay exactly 
the same price for the product made from the 18-cent Vene- 
zuelan oil that they pay for the product made from the Okla- 
homa and Texas oil. The difference in the cost of production 
is $1.52 per barrel, but the consumer pays the same price for 
both oils. The only difference is that those who produce the 
foreign oil get $1.52, and when it is produced in the United 
States that $1.52 goes to the laboring man, to the business 
man, to the manufacturer of the products used in the oil 
industry. 

It is interesting to note that one-eighth of all the steel pro- 
duced in the United States is used in the oil industry; mil- 
lions of people make their living out of that industry, and 
one-tenth of all the oil consumed in the United States is now 
produced on foreign soil. 

The oil industry is a very great one; it is the second in the 
Nation; and I plead with the Senate to give it some measure 
of protection. The people who are engaged in the industry are 
entitled to it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
at the conclusion of to-day's business the Senate take a recess 
until 11 o’clock to-morrow morning. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. +. 

The question is on agreeing to the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Oklahoma. [Putting the question.] By the 
sound the noes have it, and the amendment is rejected. 

Mr, PINE and Mr. SHEPPARD asked for the yeas and nays. 

a WATSON. Mr. President, did the Chair announce the 
result? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair ruled that the amend- 
ment had been disagreed to. 

Mr. PINE. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The demand for the yeas and nays 
came after the announcement of the Chair. I the Senator says 
he was on his feet demanding the yeas and nays, the Chair will 
order the roll called. 

Mr. PINE. I ask unanimous consent that the yeas and nays 
may be had on the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I dislike very 
much to dissent from the request made by the Senator from 
Oklahoma, but a very considerable number of Senators have 
left. That has been disclosed in recent votes. If the Senator 
insists upon a yea-and-nay vote, I shall be obliged to make the 
point of no quorum. It does seem to me that we have had a 
sufficient test of this question. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Would it be agreeable to the 
Senator to fix an hour to vote on the amendment without 
debate? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It would be agreeable to me. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I ask unanimous consent that 
at 12 o’clock to-morrow noon we have a yea-and-nay vote upon 
the amendment without debate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, that would necessitate a call of 
the roll of the Senate, would it not? 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The rule does not require the roll 
to be called before an agreement to yote on an amendment, 
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Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President reserving the right to object, 
if we grant this privilege now in the case of oil, then every 
Senator who has a certain commodity which he wants to have 
brought within the dutiable list of the tariff bill will have the 
same right to ask for the same privilege; it onght not to be 
denied him; and we will never get through with this tariff 
bill. Therefore, I must object. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I have not voted for a tariff on 
oil, but I think that it is not quite fair to take advantage of a 
slip here in this matter. Certainly I have no sympathy with 
any such methods. The Senator from Oklahoma can very 
easily offer another amendment by varying a word or two in 
the amendment which he has offered; so why be technical about 
it? If the Senators from Oklahoma want a vote on their 
amendment, why not let them have a vote? Let us be fair in 
this matter. I think the Senator from Wisconsin ought to with- 
draw his objection, and if he does not, I think the Senator 
from Oklahoma ought to offer another amendment. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I have no doubt we can get a quorum; a 
good many Senators are within easy call, I think, and I do 
not see why we should not have a quorum and go ahead and 
dispose of the business of the Senate. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Fess Howell Ransdel 

Baird Fletcher Johnson Robinson, Ind. 
Barkley zier Jones nappat 
Bingham George Kean Sho 

Black Glass Kendrick Smoot 

Blaine Glenn Keyes Steck 

Blease Goff La Follette Swanson 
Borah Goldsborough McCulloch Thomas, Okla. 
Bratton Grundy onary Townsend 
Brookhart Hale Me Trammell 
Broussard Harris Moses Walcott 
Capper Hastings Norris Walsh, Mass. 
Connally Hatfield Oddie Walsh, Mont. 
Copeland Hawes Phipps Waterman 
Dale Hayden ne Watson 

D Heflin Pittman 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-three Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. Is there ob- 
jection to the unanimonus-consent request made by the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. THomas] that the vote rejecting the 
amendment be reconsidered? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana rose. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Montana, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I have no objection to the request, 
Mr. President. 3 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, what is the request now? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The first request was simply for 
a reconsideration. The Senator from Oklahoma also submitted 
another unanimous-consent request—namely, that the vote be 
had at 12 o'clock to-morrow without further debate. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Is that what we are now asked to agree to? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is the question the Chair is 
now going to put. Is there objection to that request? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, the proposition, as I under- 
stand, is to yote on oil at 40 cents to-morrow? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Whatever the amendment is, to- 
morrow at 12 o’clock, without debate. 

Mr. SWANSON. Has a point of order been made agamn 
that amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It has not. 

Mr. SWANSON. I make the point of order that the Senate 
has voted for free oil included in paragraph 1734. An amend- 
ment was offered to it, as I understand, which was defeated, and 
then the section was adopted. There certainly must be some 
time when the will of the Senate is finally expressed, it seems 
to me, and not simply have an amendment offered to another 
paragraph. It does not affect the action on paragraph 1734, 
which was reserved, voted on, and finally determined, it seems 
to me, to the effect that we should have free oil. I object to 
anything except to proceed from that point on. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair overrules the point of 
order made by the Senator from Virginia, and holds that the 
amendment is in order. 

Is there objection to fixing the time to vote at 12 o'clock to- 
morrow, without debate? The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 

The agreement was reduced to writing, as follows: 

Ordered (by unanimous consent), That at 12 o'clock on to-morrow, 
March 21, 1930, the Senate proceed to vote without further debate upon 
the amendment of the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. PINE) relative to 
mineral oil. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The schedule is before the Senate 
and open to amendment. E 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, as I recall the incident, there 
was objection to reconsideration of the proposition. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There was not, the last time it was 
submitted. The Chair submitted the request after the roll call, 
and there was no Objection. 

Mr. GLASS. Did not the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WALSH] object? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He did not, He said he had no 
objection. 

Mr. GLASS. I understood that he did. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, what is the next amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The schedule is before the Senate 
and open to amendment. The Chair bas announced that several 
times. Are there any further amendments to Schedule 1? If 
not, Schedule 2 is before the Senate and open to amendment. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I offer an amendment to 
schedule 2. 

On page 38, line 11, I move to strike out “$2.50” and insert 
“ $3.25.” That is the duty on kaolin. 

The House reported $2.50 as the proper duty on kaolin, The 
Senate Finance Committee reported $1.50. In Committee of 
the Whole that amendment was rejected; so that in the bill 
there stands now the rate of $2.50. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, what page is this, please? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Page 38, line 11. 

I am asking to make that duty $3.25. The reason why I am 
doing so is because these clays are produced in this country at 
a cost much exceeding the cost of production in England, and 
the rate of transportation from England to this country is much 
less than the rail rate from the mines in the United States to 
the points of consumption. 

The English elays constitute the chief competitor of the 
American clays. They are brought over, of course, in vessels, 
sometimes as ballast, and always at a very low rate of freight; 
so that in recent years the English clays have almost entirely 
taken away from the American producers the New England 
market for these clays, and they are now moying through the 
Welland Canal to the ports of the Great Lakes by water. 

Practically the only market left for the American producers 
of these clays is the mid-west region—Ohio, Indiana, and Ili- 
nois—where the factories using these clays are mainly located. 
The freight rates from the mines in the United States to those 
points are so high that even there they have very little, if any, 
advantage over the producers of these clays in England. 

I am asking this duty because it constitutes in a measure the 
difference between the cost of production here and in England. 

The Tariff Commission recently made a review of this matter 
in their thirteenth annual report of 1929. They say, for ex- 
ample: 


The combined freight charge on English clay from mine to Rumford, 
Me., is $6.75 per short ton, as compared with $9.14 on the domestic 
product from Georgia to Rumford. 


In other words, clays can be brought over from England to our 
North Atlantic New England ports at less cost than they can 
move from the mines in Georgia or Florida or North or South 
Carolina to those points in this country. So, as I say, the east- 
ern and New England market for these clays has been practically 
entirely absorbed by the English clays, and they have not only 
succeeded in capturing the New England market—which used to 
be our main market—and left us only the mid-west market for 
our products, but they have obtained a reduction of freight rates 
from the Atlantic coast to the mid-west places of consumption, 
and are now in position to deliver their clays in the mid-west 
regions of consumption at a less cost than can the American or 
domestic producer. 

This report is a very interesting one. The factors entering 
into the difference in cost may be mentioned substantially as 
follows: 


The English deposits of china clay are very extensive, the clay beds 
being frequently worked at depths exceeding 200 feet. In contrast, 
domestic deposits seldom exceed 25 feet in thickness, and have equally 
as much or more overburden to be removed. The loose texture of Eng- 
lish clays permits the use of hydraulic mining, with resultant low labor 
cost. Domestic kaolins, being hard and dense, must, as a rule, be hand 
sorted at the pit and subsequently disintegrated by special machinery. 
The costs of the domestic mining operations are correspondingly higher 
than those of the English. 


That is from the Tariff Commission; and the English trans- 
portation cost is much less than the transportation cost which 
the domestic producers must pay. 

Mr, FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 
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Mr. FESS. Is not kaolin used as the raw material of pottery? 

Mr. FLETCHER. It is. 

Mr. FHSS. If the rate of duty on the raw material is in- 
creased, is there any provision for a compensatory duty on the 
finished product? 

Mr. FLETCHER. We have already increased the rate on 
pottery to some extent. I understand there is another amend- 
ment to be offered. 

Mr. FESS. There has been very little assistance given the 
pottery industry. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Senater from West Virginia gave 
notice that he would offer an amendment regarding pottery. 

Mr. FESS. I am hoping that it will be agreed to. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I assume that amendment will be offered, 
and I am in favor of it. I think the producers are entitled to 
this increase, and I am in favor of the increase in the pottery 
rate. I think that should follow. 

North Carolina and Florida are the two principal States 
producing pottery kaolin. Practically none of the kaolin pro- 
duced in those two States is used for any other purpose except 
for the manufacture of pottery. 

The freight rate from the mines in those two States to con- 
suming points also figures largely in price competition with the 
foreign product. There is not only a difference in the cost of 
production but the transportation charge is in favor of the 
foreign competitor. 

I am asking that this rate be made $3.25. The producers 
appeared before the Ways and Means Committee of the House 
and the Finance Committee of the Senate and insisted that 
they should have a rate of $3.75. I have cut that down to $3.25. 

The present market for china clay is distributed approxi- 
mately as follows: 

Paper filler clay, New England, 80,000 tons imported. Do- 
mestie clays do not go there, because they can not compete with 
the foreign clays. 

New York, Pennsylvania, and Mid West, imported 20,000 tons ; 
domestic, 230,000 tons. They are unable to get to the mid-west 
region at present, but they are arranging to bring these clays in 
through the Welland Canal, and they have already obtained a 
reduction in the freight rate from the Atlantic coast to those 
points in the Mid West, and they will be able to deliver those 
clays there much cheaper than we can. 

Of the paper coating clay, New England takes 30,000 tons of 
the imported; none of the domestic. 

New York, Pennsylvania, and Mid West take 50,000 tons of 
the imported, and 25,000 tons of the domestic. 

Of pottery clay, New Jersey and Ohio take 170,000 tons of the 
imported, against 100,000 tons of the domestic. Various non- 
competitive uses take 120,000 tons of the domestic. 

That is the way the material is being distributed to-day, and 
largely on account of the cheap production abroad. Besides 
that, there is an organization abroad, as this report for the 
Tariff Commission shows, which fixes the price and manipulates 
the price. Practically all the English producers are members of 
the Associated China Clays (Ltd.), organized to “ fix prices, 
maintain clay standards, allocate production, and to control ship- 
ments to the various markets,” according to the statement of 
the Tariff Commission. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator from 
Florida has expired. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I hope the 
chairman of the Finance Committee will not desert his respon- 
sibility in this matter. 

Mr, SMOOT rose. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Finance Committee heard 
all the evidence, reduced the rate from that-in the present law, 
$2.50, to $1.50 per ton. On the floor of the Senate the rate of 
the present law was restored, and now it is proposed to levy 
a rate of $3.25 per ton. It can not possibly be justified after 
the action taken by the Finance Committee, which I assume was 
seking to give protection to the limit where a case was made 
out. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I rose to get recognition from 
the Chair. As to the consideration of this item by the Finance 
Committee, the Finance Committee yoted to make the rate $1.50 
a ton, and when the bill was reported to the Senate, it was 
reported with that rate on this article. The Senate disagreed 
with the committee suggestion, putting the rate back to $2.50, 
as the House had fixed it, and also as the rate is under the 
present law. 

I told the Senator from Florida that I thought that was ample 
protecticn, and I hope the Senate will stand by the action 
already taken. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, 
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Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I am not familiar with this par- 
ticular item, so what I say will be rather general in its scope. 

There are a good many articles in this tariff bill upon which 
we have levied a tariff on account of freight rates. We permit 
the railroads of the country to charge freight rates for a haul 
part way across the country that is sometimes higher than the 
eombined freight rate across the Atlantic Ocean, and a long 
haul on the railroad. The imported article gets the benefit of 
cheap rates on our railroads, as well as across the ocean. In 
other words, if we eliminate the freight charge on the ocean 
entirely, and count only the charge from the time the article 
goes on the railroad, the imported article will be carried at one 
rate and the domestic article at another. We permit that to be 
done. We permit the railroads to make that kind of a freight 
rate as against our domestie production, giving the advantage 
to the foreign article. , 

I never could see that there was any justification in that. It 
is unjust, it is unfair, and it ought to be remedied, not by levy- 
ing a tariff and adding further to the burden of the consumer, 
but through a proper adjustment of the freight rates. 

It seems to me that when we undertake to relieve that diffi- 
culty by levying a tariff, we are only adding insult to injury, 
we are only attempting, by a governmental subsidy, to compen- 
sate for the unjust freight rates which we permit our railroads 
to charge. 

We have been agitating for several years a waterway up the 
St. Lawrence River and through the Welland Canal. We are 
told now that freight is brought in through the Welland Canal 
and thus a cheap rate is secured. Why do we want to develop 
waterways? Why are we spending millions of public funds to 
develop waterways? It is in order to get cheap freight rates. 
Then when we get the cheap freight rates we turn around and 
levy a tariff burdening the consumer by the tariff in order to 
make up the loss which comes through a cheap freight rate 
which we bring about, on the other hand, by the expenditure 
of public money. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. NORRIS. Certainly. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The producers have been doing everything 
they could to persuade the railroads to reduce their rates on this 
material, and they have been unable to secure any relief. 

Mr. NORRIS. That may be; I think there is something in 
that and I anr not disputing it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Senator is correct in his stand. The 
only time I eyer objected to the reduction of a freight rate by a 
railroad company in my life was the time when I objected to 
the railroads reducing their rate from the Atlantic seaboard to 
the mid-west region on these clays, because that meant that they 
were sweeping away from us our midwest markets, just as they 
had taken away the coast markets. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is all true. There may be an injustice 
here, but I submit to the Senator that this is not the logical 
way to meet that injustice. We ought to meet it directly. In 
meeting it this way we are only adding to the expense of the 
consumers in the mid-West by not only an unjust freight rate 
but we are adding an unjust tariff and making them bear it all. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I ask to insert in the 
Recorp a memorandum on this subject. 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

MEMORANDUM ON CHINA CLAY OR KAOLIN 

Tariff Commission survey: The United States Tariff Commission has 
recently published a comprehensive survey of the kaolin or china-clay 
industry in its thirteenth annual report, 1929, pages 85 to 90, inclusive. 

Present market: Present market for china clay is distributed approxi- 
mately as follows: 


, Pennsylvania, and Middle W 
Pottery clay, New Jersey and Ohio 
Various noncompetiti 


COMPARATIVE DELIVERED PRICES 


Selling prices of domestic and imported clays at important consuming 
points from tables, pages 88 and 89, above report, 


Competition is based on delivered price, which is determined by trans- 
portation costs, varying with the geographical location of the consumer. 
The domestic producer is completely shut out of the New England 
market, which consumes about 30 per cent of all kaolin used by the 
paper industry. -Entrance to the New England territory alone would 
afford increased production of approximately 100,000 tons annually and 
relieve conditions in plants now running at only about 50 per cent of 
their capacity. 

Transportation costs now give the domestic clay a slight advantage 
in the middle western market. However, during 1928 and 1929 English 
clay has reached that market via the Lake ports, and upon completion of 
the Welland Canal project there is serious threat that this advantage 
will be lost. 

Costs of production: Figures on costs of production of English clays 
are not obtainable. The Tariff Commission (p. 87, 1929 report) gives 
the following data as to the landed cost to an importer of one grade of 
common filler clay in 1928: Free on board mine, $5.85; inland freight, 
$1.20; ocean freight, $3.04; landed cost, $10.18; duty (short ton), 
$2.23; cost, $12.41; selling price (average), $13.12, 

Costs of production of domestic kaolin have been determined by the 
United States Tarif Commission from the producers’ book. Unfortu- 
nately, not all of this information could be disclosed without revealing 
confidential information from individual firms. The total production 
cost, including imputed interest and selling expense, of grades used as 
filler in the paper industry in 1927 is as follows (p. 90, Tariff Com. 
Rept.) : 

Georgia, $7.1281; South Carolina, 
$7.7222. 

It is obvious from the above that the present selling price of domestic 
filler clay—i. e., $8 per short ton at the mine—is a rock-bottom price 
and allows no margin for the necessary research and educational work 
which must be carried on to improve the product and overcome inher- 
ent prejudices against the domestic material 

Moreover, structural differences in the formation of the domestic clay 
beds entail a greater expenditure for labor, power, and fuel to remove 
overburden of earth, remove the harder and denser deposits of clay, and 
operate the washing and drying equipment. The domestic clay is greatly 
improved through purifying and blending processes, whereas the English 
clay is shipped practically as mined. 

Correspondence with prominent farming interests in the southern 
clay-producing areas indicates that their labor is dependent to a large 
extent upon off-season employment in the clay industry. 

British organization: English clay producers are organized, through 
membership in Associated China Clays (Ltd.), to “ fix prices, maintain 
clay standards, allocate production, and to control shipments to the 
various markets.” (Tariff Com. Rept., p. 87.) Such tactics here would 
run the producers afoul of the antitrust laws. 

Tax reduction: The Government has recently granted a rebate of 75 
per cent of the tax of 60 cents hitherto levied against the English clay 
producers. 

Quality: This factor is overshadowed by that of delivered price. 
Wherever the domestic producer can gain entrance to the market, his 
product is accepted, as is evidenced by the tables on the preceding page. 

Opinion of Mr. George K, Spence, recognized authority, on page 1138, 
hearings before Ways and Means Committee. 

Letter from S. D. Warren, paper manufacturers, and from other pros- 
pective customers indicate price basis is the determinative factor. 

Oxford Paper Co., Maine, versus Ohio conditions. Sce next page. 

Various opponents cited are actually using domestic clays, e. g., 
Jessup & Moore; Tonawanda Paper Co.; Mead Paper Co. et al. 

Opposition: Opposition before the Ways and Means Committee came 
from importers (with one exception, direct representatives of the English 
producers) and from New England paper manufacturers, Leader stated 


$8.8982; combined average, 
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only 50 per cent of producers of paper were represented. This was 
obviously inspired“ opposition. 

The firm of Moore & Munger, quoted in the debate of November 5, 
page 5404, bas large importing interests and has stated that they would 
have to absorb any additional duty. 

Mr. H. B. Mills of the Oxford Paper Co., Rumford Falls, Me., ap- 
peared before the Ways and Means Committee and the Senate Finance 
Committee, in opposition to an increase of duty, and argued that it 
was necessary to have English clays because of their quality. But 
the best evidence of the fine quality of American clays is furnished 
by Mr. Mills, who has placed with Edgar Bros. a standing order for 
monthly deliveries of clay during the year 1930 for the Miami-Oxford 
plant of the Oxford Paper Co., at Miami, Ohio, where their best grades 
of paper are manufactured, and where freight rates are favorable for 
delivery of American clays. This letter is in the material prepared for 
Senator GEORGE, 


Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, I offer an amendment, 
which I send to the desk, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the amend- 
ment, 

The CHIEF CLERK. The Senator from Wyoming offers the 
following amendment, on page 38, line 10, after the word “ ton“ 
at the end of the line, to insert the words “bentonite, un- 
wrought and unmanufactured, $1.50 per ton; wrought or manu- 
factured, $3.25 per ton.” 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I would like to have the amend- 
ment stated again. 

The amendment was again read. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, the purpose of this amend- 
ment is properly to designate this kind of clay. It is quite 
similar to, though not the same as, fuller’s earth, and the provi- 
sion on fuller’s earth written in the bill, is as follows: 


Unwrought and unmanufactured, $1.50 per ton; wrought or manufac- 
tured, $3.25 per ton. 


There is a difference between these two clays, and the object 
of the amendment is properly to designate this particular kind 
of clay, 

The necessity for the duty arises from a situation similar to 
that described by the Senator from Florida in connection with 
freight rates. The commodity covered by this amendment is 
produced in three or four Western States, and there are large 
productions of it in the State of Wyoming. In the year 1927, 
as I recall, about 34.000 tons of it were used, and in 1928 about 
64,000 tons, showing an increase of practically 100 per cent in 
the course of one year. 

The people of the West producing this commodity find that 
the freight rate to the consuming centers is higher than it is 
from points in Canada, though the distance is shorter from the 
Western States to the consuming centers than from Canada. 
This duty is asked, therefore, as an offset to that situation. 

I hope the amendment may be adopted. 

Mr, SMOOT. Mr. President, it is true that this article, 
bentonite, is produced in the Western States. The total sales 
of the domestic amount to about 34,000 short tons. Its value is 
about $10 a ton, or a little over. It is used for filler in paper. 

Mr. KENDRICK. And for other purposes. 

Mr. SMOOT. For weighting in silk and for weighting in 
paints. It is sometimes, in the pure form, used as an adulterant 
in candy and in drugs. 

The principal competing country is Canada. As the Senator 
has said, if we are going to reach the markets in New England 
and the Middle West, there will have to be this rate in order to 
overcome the freight-rate differential. 

That is all there is to it. The present rate is $1 a ton on the 
crude and on the wrought it is $2. The Senator’s amendment is 
$1.50 on the crude and $3.25 on the wrought. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KENDRICK. I yield. 

Mr. BRATTON. What is the domestic consumption of the 
commodity? 

Mr. SMOOT. The domestic sales were 34,000 short tons of a 
value of $367,456. 

Mr. KENDRICK, May I call the Senator's attention to the 
fact that the consumption had about doubled in 1928, the year 
following? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. In 1928 it was 66,577 short tons 
of a value of $685,923, and in that time the unit value remained 
about the same, or about one-half cent less. 

Mr. PITTMAN, Mr. President, I would like to ask the Sen- 
ator from Utah if there is any difference in the reasoning that 
justifies the Senate action in placing a duty of $1.50 a ton on 
china clay and kaolin and not upon this particular kind of clay 
upon which the Senator from Wyoming seeks a duty? 

Alo SMOOT. As I remember it, the duty is $2.50 on china 

y. 
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Mr. PITTMAN. As adopted by the Senate? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Is there any reason why there should be a 
duty of $2.50 a ton on china clay and kaolin that does not ex- 
tend to the character of clay upon which the Senator from 
Wyoming seeks a duty? 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, they are used for entirely different 


purposes, 

Mr. PITTMAN. But what is the reasoning that justifies the 
duty? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is on the same basis on which the Senator 


from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] asks his increase. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I am not talking about his increase. The 
Senate has already agreed to a duty of $2.50 a ton on china clay 
and kaolin. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is a different thing. 

Mr, PITTMAN. I understand it is a different thing, but is 
there any different reason for putting a duty on it at all than 
there is for placing a duty on this kind of clay? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think they are comparable in cost of produc- 
tion and fairly comparable as to uses. The competitive condi- 
tions are somewhat different, however. 

Mr. PITTMAN. This is rather a new clay—at least, it is new 
to me, which may not mean anything, but it has not been acted 
on by the House or the Senate, I understand. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; we have always had a duty on it. 

Mr. PITTMAN. On bentonite? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. It is in paragraph 207 of the act of 1922, 
and on the crude it was then on the term “ earths, unwrought.” 
They all fell in that class and carried $1 a ton, while the 
wrought carried $2 a ton. The Senator from Wyoming is asking 
for a rate of $1.50 on the crude and $3.25 on the wrought. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I ask the chairman of 
the committee whether there is any difference between fuller's 
earth and this clay? 

Mr. SMOOT. There is a little difference, although it is used 
in some cases for exactly the same purposes. Fuller's earth is 
always used in woolen goods to an extent. With colors in wool, 
particularly when they are light and we do not want too much 
lye to take the color out of it, then we use the fuller's earth. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Where does fuller’s earth fall? 

Mr. SMOOT. In unwrought. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, it is distinguished 
in this particular from other clays—that it swells or expands 
on being moistened, a very peculiar character of clay. It ex- 
pands upon the absorption of moisture, and therefore becomes 
an absorbent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Fuller’s earth is used for the bleaching and 
ee of fats and greases and waxes and that character of 
article. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator from 
Wyoming has expired. The Senator from Georgia is recognized. 

Mr. GEORGE. I should like to ask the Senator from Utah 
and the Senator from Wyoming about imports. If any state- 
ment was made concerning the imports of this particular clay, 
I did not hear it. 

Mr. SMOUT. They are not obtainable, because in all of the 
aged acts they have fallen in the basket clause under unwrought 
earths. 

Mr. GEORGE. As I understand it, they come in now under 
clays, unwrought? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. GEORGE. Are there any imports of consequence? 
the Senator from Wyoming tell me? 

Mr. KENDRICK. The information I have is that the imports 
coming into the country now are from Canada, They have 
been but recently initiated on this particular kind of clay. 
The best authority I have on this peculiar clay is as follows: 
Bentonite is used for a wide variety of purposes, some of 
which are similar to the uses of the fuller’s earth, as a filler, 
although it is quite distinguished from fuller’s earth in some 
of its characteristics, and therefore would not take the fuller's- 
earth rate unless specifically mentioned in the schedule. 

Mr. SMOOT. In answer to the Senator’s inguiry I will say 
that of all clays not specifically provided for the importations 
of crude for the year 1925 were 45,681 tons and for the wrought 
or manufactured were 1,476,000 tons. I have not the figures 
for 1929. 

Mr. GEORGE. The Senator has not the figures on this par- 
ticular clay? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; those figures cover the whole paragraph. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, just a word, if I may be 
indulged. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the unanimous-consent 
agreement the Senator can not speak more than once, 
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Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, in my own time I will ask the 
Senator the question. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
enable me to answer him? 

Mr, GEORGE. Certainly, 

Mr. KENDRICK. There were thousands of dollars invested 
within the last 10 years in my State in the mining and produc- 
tion of this commodity. Now that those producers are under 
way, they find themselves handicapped with this discrimination 
in freight rates as has heretofore been pointed out, which they 
are unable to overcome. They are asking for this relief in 
order that they may simply compete with the commodity coming 
in from Canada. I hope the amendment will be adopted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment submitted by the Senator from Wyoming. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McMASTER. Mr. President, I call up the amendment 
which I have heretofore offered and sent to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. The Senator from South Dakota offers the 
following amendment: 


Substitute the following language for paragraph 202 (a), (b), (e), 
and (d) in the pending bill: 

“Tiles, unglazed, glazed, ornamented, hand painted, enameled, 
vitrified, semivitrifled, decorated, encaustic, ceramic, mosaic, flint, 
spar, embossed, gold decorated, grooved, or corrugated, and all other 
earthenware tiles and tiling by whatever name known, except pill tiles 
and so-called quarries or quarry tiles, red or brown, and measuring 
seven-eighths of an inch or over in thickness, but Including tiles wholly 
or in part of cement, valued at not more than 40 cents per square foot, 
8 cents per square foot, but not less than 45 nor more than 60 per cent 
ad valorem; valued at more than 40 cents per square foot, 50 per cent 
ad yalorem; mantels, friezes, and articles of every description or parts 
thereof, composed wholly or in chief value of earthenware tiles or 
tiling, except pill tiles, 50 per cent ad valorem.” 


Mr. McMASTER. Mr. President, I will say that the object of 
the amendment is simply to restore the duties to the 1922 basis. 
The tile industry is in a very prosperous condition. The in- 
dustry has increased by leaps and bounds during the last four 
or five years. In 1927 they produced in this country 90,000,000 
square feet of tile and the imports were but 5,000,000 square 
feet, showing that the imports were only about 6 per cent of 
the total production in the country. 

The tile imported into the United States comes into compe- 
tition with American tile in only two cities in the United 
States; that is, New York and Los Angeles. 

One tile company in the United States, the American En- 
caustic Tiling Co., produces 25 per cent of all the tile manu- 
factured in the United States. I want to read one paragraph 
from their letter written to their stockholders in 1928, as 
follows: 


The year 1928 proved prosperous for the company. The net resull 
after all deductions and Federa] income tax was $871,600.49. 


In this letter they go on to recite that their business is in an 
excellent condition; that they are working overtime; that they 
reconstructed a plant in New Jersey without losing a day's pro- 
duction; that they are having a full demand for the output of 
their plant. In that connection I want to read a statement 
from the Wall Street Journal under date of August 30, 1928, 
as follows: 


American Encaustic Tiling is the largest tile-products organization 
in the world, and its output accounts for about 25 per cent of the 
total sales in the United States. It is the pioneer in the wall and floor 
tile industry of the United States, and has four plants—at Zanesville, 
Ohio, Los Angeles and Hermosa Beach, Calif., and Maurer, N. J., which 
include over 80 buildings, operating on an area of something over 
750,000 square feet. 

The four plants of the company are working at capacity business 
on the west coast, where Encaustic has two plants and is showing 
large gains. The demand on Hermosa Beach, Calif., factory is par- 
ticularly heavy. 


That is the only place where they have competition on the 
west coast, and yet they are working to capacity. The only 
place where they have any competition in the East is in the 
city of New York, and their plant in New Jersey is working to 
full capacity. All that the increased duty means is simply that 
for the sake of the interests of the Encaustic Tiling Co. we 
are putting an embargo upon the importation of tile into the 
United States. The other small companies are located in the 
interior. In just those two cities is there any competition, 
and it does not seem to be necessary to greatly increase the 
duties for the accommodation of one company which is so highly 
prosperous. = 
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Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President; will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McMASTER. Certainly. 

Mr. BARKLEY. While the competition may be limited to the 
vicinity of New York and a point or two on the Pacific coast, the 
effect of the increase in the tariff will be felt all over the United 
States, will it not? 

Mr. MCMASTER. That would be my opinion of the matter, 
for the reason that this one company is the largest company in 
the world and produces 25 per cent of all the tiling in the 
United States. It is the price leader and price maker. 

That is all I have to say upon the subject. It seems to me the 
case is clear that there is no necessity whatever for increasing 
the duty on tile. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. President, it is true that the American 
Encaustie Tiling Co. is located at Perth Amboy, in the State of 
New Jersey. It is also true we have very fine clay in New Jer- 
sey, and we have many other very fine things there. While the 
company referred to may have been prosperous two years ago, 
the building operations are not extensive at the present time; 
and, as this material is used in construction work at once the 
reason is evident for their present condition, which is not one of 
prosperity. That the company has been economical in the man- 
agement of its business and created a reserve, so that un- 
doubtedly it can weather the storm is true, but at the present 
time its earnings have fallen off very greatly. The plant is 
not working at night now, as the Senator has said; the company 
is not overburdened with orders at the present time; but it is in 
a slack condition. Therefore, I hope that this amendment will 
be rejected. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the whole country is in a 
“slack” condition. 

Mr. KEAN. I will not say “the whole country” is in that 
condition. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is what we have been hearing. 

Mr. KEAN. I will say to the Senator that, owing to the 
efforts of gentlemen on the other side of the Chamber, and other 
gentlemen, the prosperity of the country has been affected to 
quite a considerable extent. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In other words, after boasting for eight 
years that the present law has made the country prosperous, our 
effort to keep that law in effect has brought about a panic. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, upon the representations of the 
industry before the Ways and Means Committee, the House in- 
creased the rate from 60 per cent in the present law to 70 per 
cent ad yalorem. The Senate committee took the same position 
which the House took and indorsed the increased rate, and their 
action was based on the condition of the industry, 

My State happens to be one of the largest producers of tiles 
of all the States in the Union. The industry there employs a 
large number of workers. It is skilled work and the representa- 
tions which were made were convincing. It seems to me that 
it would be very unwise for us at this time to repudiate the 
action of both the Ways and Means Committee of the House, of 
the House itself, and of the Finance Committee of the Senate. 

Mr. McMASTER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. McMASTER. I should like to suggest to the Senator 
from Ohio that there is no plant in Ohio that is in competition 
with tiles imported from Europe. The competition is simply 
in the cities of New York and Los Angeles; that is all; and the 
Encaustic Tiling desires to have an embargo placed upon tiles 
so that it can monopolize the west coast and east coast business. 

Mr. FESS. I will say to the Senator we have exactly the 
same situation with reference to cement and to some extent in 
pig iron. The pig-iron industry in Ohio is not clamoring for a 
duty on pig iron, but at the same time there is a sympathetic 
relationship with the industry in other places. I can not see 
the advantage of in any way jeopardizing industrial conditions. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to call the attention of 
the Senator from Ohio to the fact that earthenware tiles com- 
monly known as strip, and earthenware tiles commonly called 
trimmers, are those in which there is the sharpest kind of com- 
petition. That is why the Finance Committee added subsec- 
tions (b) and (c) supplementing the House provision, with a 
higher rate, and that is where the higher rate is needed, namely, 
for the little trimmers, so called, and also the strip tiles, in the 
manufacture of which the great element of cost is labor. 

Mr. McMASTER. The testimony before the committee shows 
that in the last four or five years American manufacturers have 
invented machinery that has done away with a large part of the 
labor of which the Senator speaks. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is true that every plant has the machinery, 


but the Senator knows very well that they can make a piece of, 
we will say, glazed or ornamented or hand-painted or vitrified 
or decorated flint or spar goods as long as the table here, or 
two tables, and perhaps weighing 5 or 10 pounds, but even with 
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machinery the great item of expense is in the manufacture of 
the little strips, which may not be bigger than that [indicating], 
as far as the corners are concerned. They require much labor; 
that is where the great item of labor comes in. I admit that 
after the tile goes into the kiln the same amount of fire will 
burn the smaller pieces as it will the larger pieces. 

Mr. McMASTER. I understood that there had been a great 
Improvement in the introduction of machinery that greatly re- 
duced labor; in fact, practically eliminated the labor in the 
manufacture of tiles. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, as I understand the justification 
of the Senator from South Dakota for reducing this tariff is 
that the tariff is benefiting only one manufacturing industry 
engaged in the production of tiles? 

Mr. McMASTER. I will say to the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia that one of my chief objections to the duty is because the 
competition is centered in only two points in the United States, 
and the second is that I feel that it is an unwise and an un- 
sound policy to enact a tariff law that places an embargo upon 
any goods being imported into this country. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, we all know that ta 1928 and a 
portion of 1929 conditions in the United States were not as bad 
as they are to-day; we know that there then was a greater de- 
mand for all species of products than there is now; and if 
there ever was a reason why the tariff on tiles should be re- 
duced, it should not be reduced now when these industries are 
struggling to keep themselves going, according to their daily 
current expense accounts. 

Mr. McMASTER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GOFF. I yield. 

Mr. MoMASTER. I think it is not quite fair to say that we 
are proposing to reduce the duty; we are simply proposing to 
maintain the 1922 rate, under which this industry has grown 
by leaps and bounds in development and in prosperity. We are 
simply proposing to maintain the present law that gave to the 
industry its prosperity. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, in reply to the suggestion of the 
Senator from South Dakota let me say, that might have been 
true in 1928, and in a portion of 1929, but this tariff bill was 
not written to concord with conditions that existed then but 
with conditions that were existing at the time the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Senate added an increase from 60 to 70 per cent 
ad valorem, 

The Committee on Finance of the Senate had these matters 
before them when they recommended this increase, and they 
were then viewing economic conditions as we now know them 
to be. I understand further that there is not now the demand 
for this manufactured product there was a year ago. Why 
should we, therefore, discourage these plants that are trying to 
keep themselyes going concerns in view of the present stagna- 
tion in business? 

The Senator from Ohio has well stated that in the remarks 
which he made in justification of the maintenance of the in- 
crease the Finance Committee has placed upon tile. 

If we open the gates to importations, as it seems to be the 
suggestion of the Senator from South Dakota that we should 
do, what will be the effect? If, by letting in importations, the 
productivity of the large plant which is located in New Jersey 
shall be reduced, that will be bound to have a deleterious effect 
upon the smaller plants which are struggling to keep them- 
selyes going under the conditions now prevailing in the coun- 
try. Mr. President, for that reason 

Mr. McMASTER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GOFF. I should like to yield to him, but, as the Senator 
knows, I have very little time. However, he may go ahead. 

Mr. McMASTER. I merely wish to suggest to the Senator 
from West Virginia that the Encaustic Tiling Co. has foreign 
competition under the present rate; it has developed and grown 
and increased its business in the city of New York in spite of 
that foreign competition. The foreign competition has not taken 
any business away fronr it in the past, but it has grown and 
developed in the face of that competition. 

Mr. GOFF. The market of the tile plants is not confined 
to New York and neither is their influence. If we take away 
from the plant in New Jersey its New York market by dividing 
it up with the importations, at the same time we discourage 
and affect the markets which the plants of smaller capacity en- 
joy. So, Mr. President, I hope that the Senate will not adopt 
the amendment offered by the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the situation in which we 
find ourselyes with reference to this paragraph and innumerable 
other paragraphs in this bill is very peculiar. An effort is being 
made to take advantage of the slump in American business, 
brought about by conditions wholly alien to any tariff law that 
has heretofore existed and alien to any tariff legislation now in 
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process of enactment. There has been built up here a sort of 
despondency psychology, a sort of depression complex, by rea- 
son of which we are asked to vote duties, many of Which I re- 
gard as indefensible, on the ground of sympathy because for the 
time being there is a widespread depression in the United States. 
Certain gentlemen may deny that there is widespread depres- 
sion, but if one will recall the depressions that have been wept 
over during the consideration of this bill and add them all to- 
gether, there will be found to be universal, unanimous depres- 
sion, poverty, and despondency throughout the United States in 
all industries and in every line of business. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ken- 
tucky yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have only 10 minutes. 

Mr. GOFF. I will take only a moment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Very well. 

Mr. GOFF. I should like to ask the Senator from Kentucky 
if he would not indorse sympathy whenever sympathy is a 
synonym for economic stability? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; but I am not willing to base my inter- 
pretation of economic stability on sympathy produced by a tem- 
porary situation which the President of the United States has 
said will end in 60 days; and I certainly hope the President is 
right, and if I have any 

Mr. GOFF. The Senator takes the converse of my proposi- 
tion, and, of course, he agrees with himself. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BARKLEY. Well, I find myself on much safer ground 
when I agree with myself than when I agree with my friend 
from West Virginia. [Laughter.] 

It has been stated here over and over again, and nobody has 
denied it, that chief among the industries and activities in 
which there is a depression is the building industry. Nobody 
denies that. Nobody can deny it. Bricklayers by the thou- 
sands are out of employment in the United States now because 
no brick building is in progress. Carpenters are out of em- 
ployment by the thousands in every city because there is no 
building requiring the use of a carpenter; yet the Senate has 
put a tariff on lumber to make it still more impossible for a 
carpenter to obtain work. 

The Senate has put a tariff on brick to make it more im- 
possible for a bricklayer to obtain employment, because we are 
making it more impossible for them to build houses with brick. 
It has put a tariff on cement. In other words, whatever we 
have found in this bill that the average man needs, slap a tariff 


on it, and make him need it still more, and make it still more 


impossible for him to obtain it! 

This bill increases the tariff on practically everything that 
goes into the building of a house, from the foundation to the 
roof—all the cement, all the brick, all the tiling, all the bathroom 
fixtures, all the furniture, all the draperies, all the wall paper, 
all the carpets and rugs, and even the roof, which is the last 
part of the construction. The bill adds to all these a tariff. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. And the wall board. 

Mr. BARKLEY. And, as the Senator from Massachusetts 
prompts me to say, even the wall board. 

Mr. KEAN. Not the shoes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. An effort has been made here to increase the 
tariff on the pipes run in from the street to carry the water 
and the gas, There is no article going into the construction 
of a house, into the furnishings of a house, or into the apparel 
of those who live in the house, or what they eat while they are 
in it, or on which they sleep while they are spending the nights, 
that has not been raised by this tariff bill; and yet Senators 
complain of unemployment. They complain because carpenters 
and bricklayers and other men who belong to organized labor 
in the United States are out of employment; and yet by every 
item in this bill, by every schedule of it, they seek to make it 
still more impossible and more expensive for men to use these 
utilities by reason of which they are required to employ the 
men who are now out of work in the United States! 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Kentucky yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do. How much more time have I, Mr. 
President? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Four minutes. 

Mr. KEAN. I just want to ask the Senator why he does not 
go on to say that we put a duty on the foodstuffs, too—the 


wheat and the rye and other foodstuffs, as well as what the 
people wear? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I said what we eat, which I think includes 
all foodstuffs. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ken- 
tucky yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Practically all of these tariffs on food- 
stuffs that the Senator from New Jersey voted for are ineffec- 
tive; but he is against the debenture, which will make them 
effective. 

Mr. KEAN, Is the Senator from Iowa willing to vote to take 
them all off? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I am willing to vote to keep the deben- 


ture. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I hope this impromptu ex- 
change will not lead to a reconsideration of other items that 
we have already voted on four or five times; but I do desire 
to emphasize the lack of logic, the lack of basic foundation for 
building a tariff wall based upon a temporary depression in the 
United States of America. 

It has been nearly 10 years since we revised the tariff. It 
may be 10 years more before we revise it again. Nobody can an- 
ticipate—certainly nobody hopes—that this pitiful depression, 
which men on this floor denied until we got into the considera- 
tion of this tariff bill, and which they will deny when they are 
out campaigning in November, will last until the next tariff 
revision. In the coming campaign they will deny that there is 
a panic or a depression, because they will seek to convince their 
constituents that we are the most prosperous nation in all the 
earth, and we are more prosperous now than we have ever been 
before; and yet they take advantage of the very depression that 
six months ago they denied, and six months hence they will 
again deny, in order to boost the rates in this tariff bill, which 
will be in effect for 10 years, or until some other tariff bill has 
come along to revise the rates that we are providing for here. 

I say that it is unfair, it is unjust to the American people, it 
is unsound and uneconomic, to raise tariff rates upon the basis 
of a temporary depression that was not produced by tariff rates 
and can not be remedied by tariff rates. Therefore I hope the 
amendment of the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. McMaster] 
will prevail. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I have heard a lot about 
economic theories in the last five or six months. I want to say 
this: 

American industry was never faced with such violent compe- 
tition as to-day. Because of the economic conditions in Europe, 
every country is feverishly active to make things to send here, 
to get back some of the money that we have stored up in this 
country. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. COPELAND. I do. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In view of all this talk that we have heard 
about panics and depression, where is that money stored? Is 
it really stored in this country, in view of all the doleful tales 
we haye been hearing? 

Mr. COPELAND. We have $3,000,000,000 in a new bank 
just organized in New York. 

Mr. President, we have disarmament conferences. We are 
going to have peace in the world! We are going to have happi- 
ness by proclamation of somebody on the other side! I am 
here to say, however, that there will be no happiness or peace 
which is substantial in its nature until the economic distress 
of Europe is relieved. 

Senators may say that the way to do that is to open our doors 
and let other nations bring everything they desire into this 
country. Here is France, receiving 51 per cent of the money 
paid by Germany, and a lot of it in kind, She is taking mate- 
rials made in Germany, satisfying the needs of her own coun- 
try, and then sending the balance all over the world to take 
customers that we might have. 

I want to say to Senators that as I view the situation, our 
country is facing a great economic crisis. I do not care what 
caused the panic on Wall Street. I am not interested in that; 
but I am interested in Congress passing such measure of relief 
as will give no excuse for the industries of America te say they 
can not operate in competition with those of Europe. 

I am not informed regarding this particular industry; but I 
have no question that the same arguments apply here that 
apply to brick and cement and lumber and leather and a multi- 
tude of other things. 

So far as I am concerned, if I am criticized by members of 
the Democratic Party for my course, I am going to stand here 
and do what I can to maintain American industry. If that is 
best done by putting a protective tariff high enough to exclude 
unworthy competition, I am satisfied to vote for such a tariff if 
we can have our industrial establishments operate and American 
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ee ee a chance to earn decent wages. That is where I 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator from New York is a fair man. 
I should like to inquire of him whether he believes that it is 
economically sound to base a permanent tariff law on tempo- 
rarily depressed conditions, which may be relieved within a 
space of time not one-tenth as long as the life of the tariff 
which we enact. And, if that is true, what will be the effect 
upon the great masses of the American people when normal 
conditions are restored, and they find that the tariff rates which 
have been enacted under the stimulus of a temporary depression 
are still in force and effect? 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, there never will be another 
tariff bill made the way this one has been made. We are going 
to modify our tariffs piecemeal hereafter. We are going to take 
one item at a time. There never will be another general revi- 
sion of the tariff; and this one ought not to have been under- 
taken by the Congress. It was a very unwise thing, in my 
opinion, to have this general revision. However, let not my 
friend be disturbed. It will be a number of years before we are 
back to a normal condition in America. 

We are not dealing with a temporary thing. We are not 
dealing with something that is going to be over in 60 days! It 
will not be over in several years. It is going to be a long, long 
time before we are back to normal conditions. Whether we are 
passing a tariff bill to cover a temporary condition or for a 
period of years, we have no business to open the doors to the 
importation of cheaply made articles from Europe, to the 
destruction of employment in the United States of America. 

That is where I stand on that matter; and I am going to vote 
for such tariffs as, in my judgment, will give employment to 
American labor. 

If that question is involved in connection with this amend- 
ment, I am going to vote for a tariff upon tiles. I want to see 
the men and women of America who must toil with their hands 
have a place where they can work. In my opinion—it may not 
be worth much—but, in my opinion, we must make the tariff 
barrier high enough so that we may be sure that our industries 
are operated; and I trust that any amendment seeking to lower 
this rate, if it promises to bring unemployment and to destroy 
the industry, will be defeated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr. McMaster]. 

Mr. McMASTER. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I suggest the absence op a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The absence of a quorum 
being suggested, the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen George Jones Robsion, Ky, 
Baird Glass Kean Schall 
Barkley Glenn Kendrick Sheppard 
Bingham ff Keyes Shortridge 
Black Goldsborough McCulloch Smoot 
Blaine rundy cMaster Steck 
Blease Hale McNar Swanso 
Bratton Harris Metealt Thomas, Idaho 
Brookhart Harrison oses Townsend 

o Hatfield Norbeck Trammell 
Capper Hawes Norris Vandenberg 
Connally Hayden Oddie Walcott 
Copeland Hebert Phipps Walsh, Mass. 
Dale eflin ‘ine Walsh, Mont. 
Fess Howell Pittman Watson 
Fletcher Johnson Robinson, Ind. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sixty-three Senators have 
answered to their names. A quorum is present. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
South Dakota. 

Mr. MoMASTER. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BINGHAM (when his name was called). I have a non- 
transferable pair with the junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Guass]. In his absence I withhold my vote. Were I per- 
mitted to vote, I would vote “nay.” 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH (when his name was ealled). On 
this vote I have a pair with the senior Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. La Fotxerrs}. If he were present, he would vote yen.“ 
If I were permitted to vote, I would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. METCALF (when his name was called). I haye a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Typrnes]. If 
I were permitted to vote, I would vote “nay.” 
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Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana (when his name was called). 
I have a general pair with the junior Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. STEPHENS]. In his absence, not knowing how he would 
vote, I withhold my vote. If permitted to vote, I would vote 
“ nay.” 

Mr. TOWNSEND (when his name was ealled). On this 
vote I have a pair with the senior Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. McKetxiar]. In his absence I withhold my vote. If I 
were permitted to vote, I would vote “nay.” 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
SmirH]. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. WATERMAN] and vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BLEASE. I have a pair with the junior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Sterwer]. I transfer that pair to the senior Sen- 
ator from Arizona [Mr. AsHURST] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the junior Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr. THomas] has a pair on this question 
with the senior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL]. 

Mr. FHSS. I desire to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Grttetr] with the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina [Mr. SIMMONS] ; 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. DENEEN] with the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. OVERMAN]; 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. SuLtitvan] with the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. BROCK] ; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Goutp] with the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Krne]; 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reen] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON] ; 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. Greene] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway]; 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. THomas] with the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. WHEELER]; and 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. PATTERSON] with the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. WAGNER]. 

Mr. FRAZIER. My colleague [Mr, Nye] is unavoidably ab- 
sent. If present, he would vote “ yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 28, nays 30, as follows: 


YEAS—28 
Barkley Cutting Hawes 
Black Dill Hayden 
Blaine Fletcher Henin Steck 
Blease Frazier Howell n 
Bratton Geor, McMaster ell 
Brookhart Ha orbeck Walsh, Mass. 
Connally Harrison Norris Walsh, Mont. 

NAYS—30 
Allen Grundy Kendrick Robsio: A 
Baird Hale Keyes — Pgh 
Capper Hastin McCulloch Smoot 
Copeland Hatfiel Moses Vandenberg 

e Hebert Oddie alcott 
Fess Johnson Phipps Watson 
Glenn Jones Pine 
off Kean Pittman 
NOT VOTING—38 
Ashurst Goldsborough Patterson Sullivan 
Bingham Gould Ransdell Thomas, Idaho 
Borah Greene Reed Thomas, Okla. 
Brock King Robinson, Ark. Townsend 
Broussard La Follette Robinson, Ind. ings 
Caraway McKellar Shipstead agner 
Couzens McNary Simmons Waterman 
neen Metcalf Smith 

Gillett Nye Steiwer 
Glass Overman Stephens 


So Mr. McMastrr’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to offer an amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There is still an amendment 
pending offered by the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
MCMASTER]. 

Mr. McMASTER. I understand the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia has an amendment that he desires to offer. I am willing 
to put action on my amendment off until to-morrow. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I send an amendment to the 
desk which I desire to offer. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be re- 
ported for the information of the Senate, 

The CHIEF CLERK. The Senator from Utah offers the follow- 
ing amendment: On page 38, line 7, strike out “or” the second 
time it occurs and insert the word“ and.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHIEF CLERK. The Senator from Utah offers the same 
amendment in the Kendrick amendment, in line 10. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KHAN. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk. 
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sie PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stat 

The Cuter CLERK. The Senator from New Jersey offers the 
following amendment: On page 279, line 2, to strike out “$15” 
and insert in lieu thereof “ $25.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment is not in 
order under the agreement under which the Senate is pro- 
ceeding. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House further insisted 
upon its disagreement to the amendments of the Senate Nos. 
23, 46, and 47 to the bill (H. R. 9979) making appropriations 
to supply urgent deficiencies in certain appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1930, and prior fiscal years, to pro- 
vide urgent supplemental appropriations for the fiscal years 
ending June 30, 1930, and June 30, 1931, and for other purposes; 
agreed to the further conference asked by the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. Woop, 
Mr. Cramton, Mr. Wason, Mr. Brnxs, and Mr. BUCHANAN were 
appointed managers on the part of the House at the further 
conference, 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTIONS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the Speaker had affixed his 
signature to the following enrolled joint resolutions, and they 
were signed by the Vice President: 

S. J. Res. 69. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to receive, for instruction at the United States Military 
Academy at West Point, Edmundo Valdez Murillo, a citizen of 
Ecuador; 

S. J. Res. 72. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to receive, for instruction at the United States Military 
Academy at West Point, two citizens of Honduras, namely, 
Vicente Mejia and Antonio Inestroza ; 

S. J. Res. 100. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to receive, for instruction at the United States Military 
Academy at West Point, Godofredo Arrieta A., jr., a citizen of 
Salvador; and 

S. J. Res. 107. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to receive, for instruction at the United States Military 
Academy at West Point, Sefior Guillermo Gomez, a citizen of 
Colombia. 


ADDITIONAL AMENDMENTS TO THE TARIFF BILL 


Mr. COPELAND submitted amendments intended to be pro- 
posed by him to House bill 2667, the tariff revision bill, which 
were ordered to lie on the table and to be printed, as follows: 

(Par. 1537 (b).) On page 231, line 24, after the semicolon, insert - 
“floor coverings wholly or in chief value of sponge rubber, 25 per cent 
ad valorem.” 

On page 269, after line 3, insert: f 

“ PAR. —. Sponge rubber, in blocks not exceeding 120 millimeters by 
80 millimeters by 35 millimeters in dimension, colored or uncolored, to 
be used in the manufacture of soap dishes.” 


Mr. HAYDEN submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to House bill 2667, the tariff revision bill, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed: 


On page 201, strike out line 4 and insert: 

“Par. 1501. (a) Asbestos, unmanufactured, asbestos crudes, and as- 
bestos fibers, any of the foregoing valued at more than $200 per ton, 
$12 per ton and 2 per cent ad valorem. 

„(b) Yarns, slivers, rovings, wick, rope.“ 


Mr. KEAN submitted amendments intended to be proposed by 
him to House bill 2667, the tariff revision bill, which were 
ordered to lie on the table and to be printed, as follows: 


(Par. 505.) On page 122, strike out line 19 and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: “lactose, and other saccharides, valued at more than $1 
per pound, 50 per cent ad valorem; the foregoing when valued at less 
than $1 per pound, 25 per cent ad valorem.” 


(Par. 736.) On page 134, line 12, after the word “ brine,” insert “ and 
frozen blueberries.” 

On page 279, line 2, after the word “at,” to strike out “$15” and 
insert “ $25,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

“Par. 1811. Works of art, productions of American artists residing 
temporarily abroad, or other works of art, including pictorial paintings 
on glass, imported expressly for presentation to a national institution 
or to any State or municipal corporation or incorporated religious so- 
ciety, college, or other public institution, including stained or painted 
window glass or stained or painted glass windows which are works of 
art when imported to be used in houses of worship, valued at $25 or 
more per square foot, and excluding any article, in whole or in part, 
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molded, cast, or mechanically wrought from metal within 20 years 
prior to importation; but such exemption shall be subject to such regu- 
lations as the Secretary of the Treasurer may prescribe.” 


ARTICLE BY SENATOR NYE ON “ BACKWARD STATES ” 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, in the North American Review 
for April, 1930, there is an article by the junior Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Nye] entitled “Speaking of Backward 
States.” I ask unanimous consent that it may be printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The article is as follows: 

SPEAKING OF BACKWARD STATES 
By Gerard P. Nye, United States Senator from North Dakota 


ONE OF THE LEGISLATORS FROM THE WEST WHOM THE NEW SENATOR 
GRUNDY ADVISED TO “ TALK DARN SMALL” ON IMPORTANT MATTERS LIKE 
THE TARIFF, REPLIES IN KIND 
We have heard a great deal of late concerning “ backward States“ 

and supposedly “backward” statesmen. In his testimony before the 

Senate lobby committee Josera R. GRUNDY, now the junior United 

States Senator from Pennsylvania, expounded the philosophy that our 

Union should consist of a sort of hierarchy of States in which some 

should enjoy greater power than others in the national councils. The 

corollary of this proposal was that representatives of the lesser Com- 
monwealths should be seen and not heard, or heard less frequently, than 
their colleagues at Washington. The votes and the voice, if I under- 
stand Mr. GRUNDY correctly, should rest in the East in perpetuo. 

Indeed, he gave us specifications of his revised map of the United 

States by characterizing the Western States as “ backward” and sug- 

gesting that their spokesmen in Congress should talk “darn small.“ 

Deferring for the moment any discussion of the merits of this pro- 
posal, let me note that it does not possess even the appeal of novelty. 
It was advanced as long ago as 1787, when the delegates to the Federal 
Convention at Philadelphia for the formation of the Union were framing 
the structure of our National Government. Moreover, it was proposed 
by a Pennsylvanian, and I believe it reflected then as well as now the 
parochial attitude which this State’s national representatives have 
always assumed toward governmental affairs. 

Mr. Grunpy’s suggestions before the lobby committee were simply a 
paraphrase of ideas enunciated by Gouverneur Morris before the founding 
fathers. Objecting to the report favoring an apportionment of one 
Member of the “first,” or lower, House, to every 40,000 inhabitants, 
Mr. Morris made a plea for a representative system based upon prop- 
erty qualifications. He asserted that “ property was the main object of 
society,” and his subsequent argument is recorded in the original docu- 
ments in the following indirect manner: 

“If property, then, was the main object of government, certainly it 
ought to be the one measure of the influence due to those who were to 
be affected by the Government. He looked forward also to that range 
of new States which would soon be formed in the West. He thought 
the rule of -representation ought to be so fixed as to secure to the 
Atlantic States a prevalence in the national councils. The new States 
will know less of the public interest than these, will have an interest 
in many respects different, in particular will be less scrupulous of in- 
volving the community in wars, the burdens and operations of which 
would fall chiefly on the maritime States. Provision ought, therefore, 
to be made to prevent the maritime States from being hereafter out- 
voted by them. He thought this might easily be done by irrevocably 
fixing the number of representatives which the Atlantic States should 
respectively have and the number which each new State would have.“ 

There, to my mind, spoke the historic voice of Pennsylvania, ex- 
pressing a selfish and sectional policy of rule or ruin, Mr. GRUNDY, it 
appears, was only seeking to undo the damage which, in his estimate, 
the men who made this Nation committed so many decades ago. More- 
over, it requires but a casual perusal of our history to discover that 
this same narrow viewpoint has animated most of the representatives 
from Pennsylvania, whether they labored inside or outside congressional 
halls to gain their ends. Had this philosophy prevailed in 1787, or did 
it prevail now, “the more perfect Union” would still be no more than 
a preamble. 

Let us assume, however, that this thesis has some substance, and 
that “backward States should occupy a subordinate place. We are 
then confronted with the task of defining what constitutes “ backward- 
ness.” Shall the test be property, as Messrs. Morris and GRUNDY con- 
tended? There is, in my opinion, a finer test. A State which asks an 
exalted place in the Union must have demonstrated that it can, and 
will, use it in an exalted manner. In that light let us examine the 
pretension to power put forth by a man whose right to his views I 
respect even while I repudiate their content. The record, I may add, 
convinces me that these claims on behalf of Pennsylvania are premature, 
if not presumptuous, 

I do not contend that Mr. Grunpy’s State has not exerted a great 
influence in national affairs. Quite the contrary. The Pennsylvania 


dynasty, as it may be correctly called, has occupied high places at 
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Washington since Henry Knox served as Washington's Secretary of War. 
Other Pennsylvania names which loom large in our annals from then 
almost to the present day are those of Nicholas Biddle, Thaddens 
Stevens, Simon and J. Donald Cameron, President Buchanan, Matthew 
S. Quay, Boies Penrose, Philander C. Knox, and the Vare brothers, 
With the possible exception of the two Knoxes, it is still a question 
whether any of these men will be ranked by history in the role of 
statesmen. In fact, it is my conviction that the future historian will 
declare them to have been lacking in vision and wisdom, and most cer- 
tainly they will be found to have been deficient in a thorough and 
sympathetic understanding of what was best for the Nation as a whole. 
Their first thought, and frequently their only one, the record reveals, 
was the interest of the financiers, the politicians, the industrialists of 
their own State. 

Henry Knox's association with the marplots who conspired against 
Washington is too well known to require retelling. Biddle’s attempt to 
establish a financial oligarchy through control of the United States 
Bank, together with his efforts to cajole or dominate powerful poli- 
ticians through extension or curtailment of credit, forms an unpleasant 
chapter of our early history. 

In the late thirties we reach the rise of the “ Cameron dynasty "—a 
phase of Pennsylvania politics to which, for some unexplainable reason, 
the historians have given kind neglect. With the Camerons we see the 
flowering of the system of controlled elections, purchased offices, an 
apathy among the electorate that prevails to-day, corruption of electoral 
bodies, the insistence upon exorbitant and indecent tariffs, and the send- 
ing of spokesmen rather than statesmen to Washington. For 30 years 
Simon Cameron's influence in Pennsylvania is said to have been greater 
than any single individual's since the day of William Penn. The elder 
Cameron's reign was carried on by his son, J. Donald, and in view of 
their prominence from 1838 to 1878, an examination of their dubious 
contribution to the Nation's welfare is, to put it charitably, interesting. 
The evil they did lives after them. 

Simon Cameron began his public career as a Federal commissioner 
empowered to distribute $100,000 to the Winnebago Indians for lands 
which they had ceded to the Government. The red men, however, 
received a few thousand dollars in notes issued by Cameron's bank in 
Pennsylvania, and the balance found its way into the hands of unscrupu- 
lous attorneys and trustees. Though the War Department declined to 
sanction such a shameful transaction, this rebuke in no wise discouraged 
Cameron. With the newspapers openly charging bribery, he was elected 
to the Senate by the legislature. Despite this record he was advanced 
as the State’s candidate for the Presidency in 1860. Although a na- 
tional crisis was known to be approaching, Pennsylvania deemed him a 
fit man for the White House! In return for throwing his support to 
Lincoln at the convention, Cameron was made Secretary of War. In 
this office he again demonstrated his unfitness and untrustworthiness. 
Even in the critical years of the Civil War he parceled out military 
contracts to Pennsylvania favorites. For these and other offenses 
Cameron was formally censured by a Republican House of Representa- 
tives and forced to give up his Cabinet post. Nevertheless, the notorious 
“ Harrisburg gang,” then operating at the same old stand and in the 
same old way, elected him to the Senate in 1867 and again in 1872. 

Simon Cameron's chief claim to permanent fame, I believe, rests in 
his characterization of a politician as “one who, when he is bought, 
will stay bought,” although he won contemporaneous notoriety by his 
reference to curious newspaper correspondents as “them damn lite'ry 
fellers.” 

J. Donald Cameron, whose advancement was due solely to his father’s 
purchase and ownership of a corrupt political machine, became Secre- 
tary of War under President Grant. It was the younger Cameron who 
quartered the Regular Army on South Carolina and Louisiana in order 
that their electoral votes might be counted for Hayes over Tilden, and 
the former’s election to the Presidency be insured. Even despite this 
claim on the new administration, President Hayes, to his credit, spurned 
the suggestion that Donald be continued in the Cabinet. 

Next in the historical line stands Thaddeus Stevens, whose personal 
integrity was quite offset by his sectional spirit and his vengeful atti- 
tude toward the tremendous problems of reconstruction days. Though 
I credit him with sincerity in his anti-Southern sentiment, there is 
plentiful evidence in his speeches that his prejudice may have arisen 
from the realization that slave labor was free, whereas Pennsylvania 
manufacturers had to pay their industrial slaves. There was, I am 
convinced, an economic as well as a philosophic side to his abolition 
beliefs. So it is but natural to hear him assailing the kindly and gener- 
ous terms extended to Robert E. Lee at Appomattox, and to see him 
dedicating himself to a vendetta against the vanquished. 

North and South have long since been reconciled, yet I dare venture 
to say that we have not wholly recovered from the effects of this Penn- 
vanian’s malice. It was he who inspired the fight against the sane 
and statesmanlike reconstruction program carried out by Andrew John- 
son as Lincoln’s legatee. The Pennsylvanian’s theory was that the 
South should be treated as a foreign and conquered foe, its leaders pun- 
ished as criminals, and their property confiscated. Shamelessly he ad- 
mitted that his purpose was to insure Republican control below the 
Mason and Dixon line, 
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With the notorious “Pig Iron” Kelley as his aide, Stevens took 
advantage of the chaos of the period to increase duties on his State’s 
products to unprecedented proportions. Personally interested in pig 
iron, Stevens, as chairman of the House Ways and Means Committee, 
looked after his own much as his successors do now. Long before pres- 
ent-day Pennsylvanians saw fit to characterize advocates of a more 
equitable tariff as worse than communists,” Stevens was referring to 
them as “quacks.” His associate, Pig Iron” Kelley, was, unfortu- 
nately, deeply involved in the Credit Mobilier scandal, which was the 
Teapot Dome outrage of that day. Although other legislators sought to 
conceal or explain their acceptance of railroad bribes, “Pig Iron“ 
remained true to Pennsylvania traditions. He declared, in short, that 
his corrupt purchase of railroad stock was “ just like buying a flock of 
sheep.” How history repeats! It seems that I have heard a similar 
characterization applied to the excessive and illegal campaign funds 
spent in the Vare-Pepper primary campaign of 1926. If I mistake not, 
it was Secretary Mellon who pooh-poohed these expenditures and added 
that “it was just like giving to a church.” 

Before passing from the historical comparison, let us compare the 
representatives of Pennsylvania and such a “ backward State” as Iowa 
since the Civil War. Eliminating sitting Senators for obvious reasons, 
we find the roster to be as follows: Pennsylvanla— Edgar Cowan, Charles 
Buckalew, Simon Cameron, John Scott, William Wallace, John I. 
Mitchell, Donald Cameron, Matthew 8. Quay, Boies Penrose, Philander 
C. Knox, George T. Oliver, George W. Pepper, and William E. Crow. 
Iowa—James W. Grimes, James Harlan, James B. Howell, Samuel J. 
Kirkwood, George Wright, William B. Allison, James McDill, James F. 
Wilson, John H. Gear, Albert B. Cummins, John P. Dolliver, Lafayette 
Young, William S. Kenyon, and Charles A. Rawson. 

In the estimate of the New York World, only one name in the Penn- 
sylvania list rises to the level of a statesman—Knox. Four were bosses 
of a school which is, we hope, yanishing—the Camerons, Quay, and Pen- 
rose, The rest are mediocrities, in the World’s opinion. 

In the Iowa roll call there are at least five who have displayed some 
of the qualities of the statesman. There was Grimes, who was borne 
into the Senate Chamber on a stretcher that he might vote against the 
impeachment of Johnson. There was, also, among the five, James 
Harlan, who served not only as Senator but admirably as Cabinet 
member. There were the three progressives—Dolliver, Cummins, and 
Kenyon, As the World said editorially, “'The ‘backward’ State has 
decidedly the best of it in its contributions to national leadership—and 
it has never had a Vare case.” 

So much for the kind of influence which Pennsylvania’s historic figures 
have wielded at Washington. I think it will be accepted by impartial 
students that this record reveals no reason why that State should, as 
Mr. Grunpy has suggested, be accorded greater power in national 
councils, 

It may be, however, that these men misrepresented their State, It 
may be that Pennsylvania to-day ranks high among the educational 
advantages it furnishes to its citizens, and that we may anticipate better 
things when present generations come of voting and officeholding age. 
Perhaps there is less illiteracy among the foreign-born and native Ameri- 
cans than in our “ backward States.” It may be that distribution of 
wealth is more equitable than in our western communities. 

I am afraid, however, that Mr. Grunpy was not thinking of vital sta- 
tistics or the things that reflect real riches when he advanced his ideas 
before the lobby committee. For I find that most of the “ backward 
States” do these things better. School attendance figures for 1920, 
which are the latest available, provide an illuminating basis of com- 
parison. Here are the percentages of children from 5 to 17 years of age 
attending elementary or secondary schools, both public and private, in 
Pennsylvania and in some of the so-called barbarous Commonwealths ; 
Pennsylvania, 71.5; North Dakota, 84.6; South Dakota, 82.9; Iowa, 
86.1; Nebraska, 90.5; Idaho, 94.8; Kansas, 87.9; Montana, 92.2; 
Colorado, 95. It may be argued that Pennsylvania’s large number of 
foreign-born account for the comparatively low percentage of school 
goers. The illiteracy statistics, however, do not support such a conten- 
tion. Counting only native whites, the illiteracy figures are as follows: 
Pennsylvania, 0.8; North Dakota, 0.4; South Dakota, 0.4; Iowa, 0.5; 
Nebraska, 0.4; Idaho, 0.3; Kansas, 0.6; Montana, 0.4. For the total 
population, native and foreign born, the illiteracy percentages are: 
Pennsylvania, 4.6; North Dakota, 2.1; South Dakota, 1.7; Iowa, 1.8; 
Nebraska, 1.4; Idaho, 1.5; Kansas, 1.6; Montana, 2.3. 

If a State’s wealth be the measure of its greatness, I am sure that 
Mr. Grounpy would be surprised at figures bearing on this factor. I 
believe he will agree with me that it is not total wealth which furnishes 
a true index of a Commonwealth’s condition so much ag per capita 
distribution. It is almost axiomatic that no State or nation of modern 
or ancient times has grown or remained powerful when there were 
sharp extremes of poverty and wealth, since that connotes social and 
economic feudalism. Yet these are the conditions we find in Pennsyl- 
vania—coal and steel barons at one extreme and serfdom for the toilera 
in the mines and mills at the other. In this connection, it is interesting 
to compare statistics on per capita distribution of wealth in Pennsyl- 
vania and in some of the“ backward States.“ As of 1922, these show 


the following contrasts: Pennsylvania, $3,187; North Dakota, $3,692; 
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South Dakota, $4,482; Nebraska, $4,004; Idaho, $3,301; Kansas, 
$3,493; Iowa, $4,274; Montana, $3,691. It is true that the West has 
suffered hardships of recent years, but even these were due to causes 
controlled by providence rather than always by plutocracy. 

In view of the characterization of certain communities as “ back- 
ward States” and their representatives as “worse than communists,” 
it is worth while to study conditions in the Pennsylvania coal fields, 
where staryation wages, inhuman conditions of labor, the State authori- 
ties’ indifference, police brutality, an uneconomic system of production, 
and a medieval neglect of the fundamental rights of man, combine to 
make life unbelievably miserable for the men, women, and children in- 
volved. These conditions persist in some degree at all times, but in 
more acute form during the period of recurring strikes. Only a people 
forced into fearful complacency through generations of debasing toil 
and political persecurtion would tolerate a situation in which the local 
and State governments, the mine operators and those present-day Cos- 
sacks, the coal and iron police, appear as accessories to wholesale assault, 
unlawful court proceedings and even murder. 

Is there, for instance, another State in which a red-handed murderer 
would escape with a 2-year sentence simply because he happened to 
be a coal and iron policeman—sworn in by the governor but paid by the 
mine operators—and his innocent victim an humble and unknown miner? 
This happened in the John Barkoski case. Is there any official except 
the governor of a most “backward State” who would veto a measure 
designed to terminate or ameliorate these outrageous conditions? Is 
there, I wonder, any realization in Pennsylvania that there is such & 
document as the Constitution of the United States? 

These, I am sorry to say, are not mere rhetorical questions. In 
corroboration it is only necessary to read the report of the Senatorial 
committee which visited the coal fields in 1928—a report which has 
been duplicated in numerous newspaper articles year after year and 
in other official documents, I might add that the committee which 
framed this damning indictment consisted of painstaking and conserva- 
tive Members of the Senate. 

„Everywhere your committee visited,“ reads their report, “they found 
victims of the coal and iron police who had been beaten up and were 
still carrying scars on their faces and heads from the rough treatment 
they had received. Your committee found evidence of more or less boot- 
legging in the places it visited; and in one community especially it 
seemed as if the morals of that community had been broken down 
entirely,” 

Little wonder! For these coal and iron police, these corporate thugs 
intrusted with a great State’s authority and paid by private corpora- 
tions, committed many foul deeds too horrible to mention. Indeed, 
some of the atrocities of war time seem merciful by comparison. Yet 
this is the State whose national spokesmen haye the audacity to lecture 
their sovereign sisters! It would be matter for smiling were it not so 
tragic. 

The committee also came across a-commun!st organization which, 
under the guise of doing relief work, was preaching “ disloyalty" and 
“ destruction of the Government,” But did the committee discover any 
effort to combat this communistic group? Hardly! Here is what the 
committee said: 

In no place did your committee find where the coal and iron police 
or the deputy sheriffs, though they existed in great numbers, had made 
any effort to curb this disloyal organization. The only efforts your 
committee found that had been made to rid the Pittsburgh district of 
these agents of the most dangerous organization this country has ever 
known came from the striking miners themselves. 

“Your committee, indeed, was impressed with the courage and deter- 
mination of the miners to stand up for what they believed was their 
due—an American wage making possible an American standard of 
living. * * * Your committee found no evidence of starvation in 
the Pittsburgh district, yet evidence on every hand was that the food 
was none too plentiful and was of necessity the cheapest that could 
be purchased. Your committee believes the conditions existing in the 
Pittsburgh district and other coal fields in the United States are of a 
most serious nature and dangerous to the best interest of our citizen- 
ship.” 

Only one comment needs to be added: Never, not even in the worst 
days the farmers of the “ backward States“ have been called upon to 
face, has an official committee of the United States Senate found a 
western Commonwealth—its State officials and national spokesmen, its 
leading citizens, its Cabinet members, its financial and industrial in- 
terests and its citizenry—sitting by idly and smugly while such seeds of 
“worse than communism” were being sown. Never has a State judge 
in these so-called “backward” communities issued an injunction to 
prevent church worship or religious assemblage in a vacant lot. Never 
has a “ backward State” condoned, eyen encouraged, the official outrages 
which have been perpetrated on old and young, men and women, boys 
and girls, guilty and innocent, by the coal and iron police of Mr. 
Grunpy’s State of Pennsylvania. I dare say that of late years no 
country except Russia in its reddest and bloodiest days can duplicate 
such an un-American record and régime. 

Politically as well as economically, Pennsylvania has much in com- 
mon with the soviet dictatorship. The few are in control, the many in 


thrall. I make no new charge when I say that the great financial, in- 
dustrial, railroad, and commercial interests own the political organiza- 
tions in Pittsburgh and Philadelphia, and these machines dominate the 
lives of the people, control or corrupt elections, and, in short, make a 
mockery of the representative system of government. There are, for 
instance, wards in Philadelphia which, year after year, make the same 
election returns and put an adding machine to shame. Voters May die 
or depart, according to testimony before a Senate committee by a 
Philadelphia election official, but their names remain on the rolls to 
the gain and glory of the Vare machine. 

When Senator Groncr W. Norris, of Nebraska, toured the State on 
behalf of William B. Wilson, the Democratic candidate for the Senate, 
he met many Pennsylvanians who protested against these conditions— 
bankers, business men, professional men, editors, teachers, and em- 
ployers in the smaller communities. But when he urged them to take 
part in the campaign, even if it were only to preside at his meetings, 
their enthusiasm yanished. It was not that they were not sincere. 
They were. But they dared not let their true feelings become known 
lest it provoke reprisal against them by “ the organization“ and its local 
lieutenants. Thus it is clear to me that the average Pennsylvanian, 
despite his constitutional right to the ballot, has as much voice in the 
naming of his officials and framing of policies as did a vassal of the 
Dark Ages. 

I am convinced that if the people of Pennsylvania were to be given a 
clear-cut choice between worth-while candidates for publie office and 
the sort offered by the political bosses, they would seize the opportunity 
to dethrone those now in power. Then, and only then, will Pennsyl- 
vania emerge from a state of backwardness which, in my estimate, 
is equalled by no other Commonwealth. 

Then, and not until then, will its spokesmen at Washington be jus- 
tified in seeking greater influence in national councils. Then, and only 
then, will Mr. Grunpy and his associates—or their successors—be 
entitled to speak of “ backward States" in lofty tones or to advise us 
to “ talk darn small.” 


WASHINGTON POST EDITORIALS 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, this morning there appeared in 
the Washington Post two leading editorials, one entitled “ South- 
ern Federal Jobs,” and the other “ Obscenity Barred,” which I 
think ought to have a wider reading. I therefore ask unani- 
mous consent that they be printed in the RECORD. ; 

There being no objection, the editorials were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


SOUTHERN FEDERAL JOBS 


President Hoover's methods of handling patronage in the South ap- 
parently has the approval of everyone, except the partisan members 
of the Senate committee which investigated conditions. A year ago 
Mr. Hoover announced his intention of uprooting the disreputable ele- 
ments of the Republican organization in the South, and there is every 
reason to believe that he has succeeded. By bringing in a report that 
is a year behind the times the committee contributes nothing toward 
improvement of conditions. Its report appears to be an unwarranted 
attempt to embarrass the administration. 

Incidents to which the committee refers were corrected by the broad 
general policy adopted by President Hoover soon after he entered the 
White House. Under instructions to the various departments,” he 
says, “a system has been established by which those reprehensible 
practices have been absolutely stopped and the system of purchase and 
sale of appointments, so far as it existed, has been ended. All Federal 
officials known to have engaged in such practices have either resigned 
or been removed.” A controversy between the old and new patronage 
organizations of South Carolina has resulted in indiscriminate charges 
of corruption, These are being investigated by the Department of Jus- 
tice, and President Hoover can be depended upon to take any action 
necessary to prevent traffic in Federal offices. 

The committee deviated from its general purpose to make charges 
against two Federal officials who are in no way connected with distri- 
bution of patronage. But these are also under scrutiny of the Depart- 
ment of Justice. The committee’s inferences that the administration is 
winking at the commercialization of southern patronage are wholly 
unjustified. 

President Hoover is anxious to build up a strong and respectable 
Republican organization in the South. The best interests of the party 
as well as those of the Southern States and the country as a whole 
demand that he be given support in this project. The situation can 
not be improved by dragging out old charges and irrelevant issues cal- 
culated to discredit the efforts of the party to set its own house jn 


order. 
.—.— 


OBSCENITY BARRED 
The Senate, without a roll call, has restored to the tariff bill a pro- 
vision excluding obscene and seditious foreign books. Senator CUTTING, 
champion of free and unlimited importation of foreign books, was left 
high and dry in the debate. His plea that classical and meritorious 
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modern literature might be kept from America by a brutal Government 
censorship was shown to be fallacious, The effect of his amendment, 
accepted by the Senate in Committee of the Whole, would have been 
to open the doors of America to unspeakably vile foreign books. 

It is easy to argue that the Bible, Shakespeare, and many ancient 
books contain matter that can be classed as “ obscene,” and that, there- 
fore, a censorship against obscenity would rob the American people of 
the opportunity to import such works. But the argument is flimsy and 
sophomoric. Unadulterated and deliberately base works are written 
and printed abroad to be sold surreptitiously in the United States, and 
Congress would be merely an agent for the dissemination of immorality 
and sedition if it did not debar such works. 

The courts, and not customs inspectors, are made final judges of the 
character of books seized by the Customs Service because of their ap- 
parent obscenity. This is a change for the better. That Congress would 
have eliminated censorship altogether was inconceivable. 


RECESS 


Mr. SMOOT. I move that the Senate take a recess, the 
recess to be until 11 o’clock to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 9 o’clock and 
55 minutes p. m.), under the order previously entered, took a 
recess until to-morrow, Friday, March 21, 1930, at 11 o'clock 
a. m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuurspay, March 20, 1930 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


O Thou who dwellest in eternal light, give us power of will 
to forsake the dark things of mind, the masters of evil appetite, 
and the spirit of hate. Create in us that type of manhood that 
is religious, spiritualized, strong, and well balanced. O endow 
us with that personal force that shall give dignity to our station, 
steadiness and safety to the Republic. Clothe us with that 
inner strength that shall direct us to do our best, and breed in 
us that self-control and diligence and those other virtues which 
the idle and the negligent never cultivate. When the path of 
duty is a long road, the hill steep, and the valley forbidden, O 
remember us in the name of everlasting love. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its principal clerk, 
announced that the Senate further insists upon its amendments 
Nos. 23, 46, and 47 to the bill (H. R. 9979) entitled “An act 
making appropriations to supply urgent deficiencies in certain 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1930, and 
prior fiscal years, to provide urgent supplemental appropriations 
for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1930, and June 30, 1931, and 
for other purposes,” disagreed to by the House; asks a further 
conference with the House on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. Jones, Mr. Halm, Mr. PHIPPS, 
Mr. OVERMAN, and Mr. GLAss to be the conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 


CONFERENCE REPORT— FIRST DEFICIENCY BILL 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move to take from the Speaker's 
table the bill (H. R. 9979) making appropriations to supply 
urgent deficiencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1930, and prior fiscal years, to provide urgent 
supplemental appropriations for the fiscal years ending June 
30, 1930, and June 80, 1931, and for other purposes, adhere to 
the disagreement of the House to the Senate amendments, and 
agree to the conference asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, may I ask the gentleman if his 
motion is agreeable to Mr. Byrns and Mr, BUCHANAN, the 
Democratic conferees? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. I will say that I talked to them about it 
yesterday, 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Indiana. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Chair appointed the following conferees: Messrs. Woon, 
Cramton, WaAson, Byrns, and BUCHANAN. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for four minutes. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
Howarp] asks unanimous consent to proceed for four minutes. 
Is there objection? K 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
and I dislike to object, but several other persons have asked to 
go on to-day and I have decided we should protect the bus bill 
and get it passed or disposed of. I therefore object for the 
present. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. HOWARD. Then I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
renrarks by incorporating in the Recorp a petition to this Con- 
gress by a class of people who have no other voice than through 
their Representatives here a petition from the tribal council of 
my Omaha Indians. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
Howard] asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks by 
printing a petition from an Indian tribal council. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Reserving the right to object, the proper 
place for that petition is to go to the appropriate committee. I 
must object. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I yield, of course, to the objec- 
tion; but I deny the right of the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[ Mr. UNDERHILL] to educate me, he being uninformed. 


THE TARIFF BILL 


The SPEAKER. Under the order of the House the Chair 
recognizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Garner] for the 
first of his two es. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, I 
asked for this time to-day in view of the fact that it has be- 
come our custom to engage time a week ahead, so that in an 
ordinary case, needing some explanation to the House of Rep- 
resentatives, there is no opportunity to do as we have done 
before, to rise and ask unanimous consent to address the House 
for 10 or 15, or even 30 minutes. 

When I asked for this time I had hoped and believed, from 
conversations with leaders of the Senate, that the tariff bill 
would be passed last night. I think it was their intention to 
close it not later than last night, and I wanted an opportunity 
then to talk to the House and see if I could reason with some 
of the brethren on the left, the Republicans, as to what they 
should do with the tariff bill after it came back from the 
Senate. I am going to take advantage of it this morning to 
address myself to both sides of the House. 

The bill will probably come over from the Senate the latter 
part of this week, and the question is, what is the House of 
Representatives going to do with it. Mr. HAwLEY asked me 
this morning in a very innocent way: “Are you going to object 
to sending it to conference?” 

I told him I certainly was. 

Ordinarily, under the rules of the House of Representatives, 
when a bill comes back from the Senate, the Speaker of the 
House sends it to the proper committee, which in this case 
would be the Ways and Means Committee, in order that the 
committee may consider the amendments. But under the prac- 
tice, many bills are called up when the Senate puts amendments 
on them and they are sent to conference by unanimous consent, 
Sometimes rules are brought in for the purpose of sending bills 
to conference, I imagine that in this instance a rule will be 
brought in; that the gentleman from New York [Mr. SNELL] 
will be called upon to draw a rule in which he will disagree to 
1,500 or 2,000 amendments placed on by the Senate, and send 
the tariff bill to conference. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARNER. I yield. 

Mr. SNELL. The gentleman has had long experience in the 
House. When did they ever do any differently in handling a 
tariff bill in the House, either under a Democratic or Republican 
administration? 

Mr. GARNER. I do not know that I am familiar with it. 

Mr. SNELL. The gentleman is fairly familiar with it. 

Mr. GARNER. I do not care what the precedents are. There 
never has been one drawn that is just like this one. That much 
must be said. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARNER. Yes. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Before the Civil War—— 

Mr. SNELL. I do not believe the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Garner] was here before the Civil War. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I supposed the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. GARNER] had made a study of this, as I have. Before the 
Civil War the universal practice, or, rather, the quite general 
practice, on both tax and tariff bills and also on appropriation 
bills, was to consider the amendments of the other body in the 
Committee of the Whole before sending it to conference. 
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Mr. GARNER. I am a little surprised at my friend from 
Iowa, for I understand he served on the Committee on Rules. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. RAMSHYHR. Yes. I served there for nearly four years. 

Mr. GARNER. I am surprised to think you could be asking 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. SNELL] if he wanted infor- 
mation. He does not want any information. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. GARNER] 
wanted information, or pleaded ignorance on the matter, and I 
am trying to supply him with information. 

Mr. GARNER. What the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
SNELL] wants to know is what the bosses want him to do. He 
generally finds out at an early date, being one of them, and 
that is all the information the gentleman wants. 

But I thought I might talk to some of those on the Republi- 
can side of the House and see if we could not arrive at a con- 
clusion to give some thought and deliberation to the tariff bill. 
I am looking into the faces of men and women who have not 
had one thing to do with the passage of this legislation. You 
did not have anything to do with it. The gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. JoHNson] smiles. The gentleman did not 
have anything to do with it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I was wondering if the gen- 
tleman was not looking at the gentleman from Oregon [Mr, 
Haw tery]. 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman, however, usually follows the 
gentleman from Oregon [Mr. Hawtey]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Gladly. 

Mr. GARNER. That still confirms what I say. 

The gentleman did not have anything to do with it when the 
bill passed the House. All the gentleman did was to follow. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Not quite. 

Mr. GARNER. That is all you did. Now, this House has 
never given consideration to this tariff legislation. Do you 
want to consider it in any way? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARNER. Not until I finish. I am not going to get 
into any controversy with the gentleman as to whether he is a 
leader or a follower. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I wonder if the gentleman 
will not let me wait until the other body reaches a decision 
as to the lumber and shingle tariffs. 

Mr. GARNER. I know the gentleman is a leader on lumber 
and a follower on everything else, if you will give him a little 
duty on lumber. 

Do you people on this side of the Chamber desire to give any 
consideration to the various schedules in the tariff bill? Re- 
member you will have no opportunity except in the House of 
Representatives. When it comes back from the Senate, if you 
vote to send it to conference, your opportunity is gone, because 
then you commit this piece of legislation to the three Republi- 
can ranking members on the Ways and Means Committee, who 
with 12 other Republicans made it up in the House, and these 
three Republicans will be your representatives and your spokes- 
men, and you will have no opportunity to consider for a mo- 
ment any amendment or any schedule placed in the tariff bill 
by the Senate of the United States. 

Mr. BACHARACH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARNER. Yes. 

Mr. BACHARACH. If we did take it up in the Committee 
of the Whole, I wonder how long the gentleman from Texas 
thinks it would take us to consider all of those 1,500 amend- 
ments, 

Mr. GARNER. I will tell the gentleman, who seems to be 
short on information, something. Here is what I would do if I 
had my way: I would not take it through all the vicissitudes of 
considering each amendment under the rules of the House of 
Representatives, although that is the most desirable way to do 
it; I realize that time is one of the essential elements in the 
consideration of this piece of legislation just now. When it 
comes back on the floor of the House of Representatives I would 
consider it by schedules. I would give 10 minutes on a side for 
debate on each schedule, and if you did that you would consider 
it intelligently and pass the bill within two days. Are you will- 
ing to do it? 

Mr. BACHARACH. With only 10 minutes of debate on every 
schedule? 

Mr. GARNER. I would be willing to take more time if you 
would give it to me, but I am trying to comply with your rules. 
However, that procedure would give me a chance, and all of us 
a chance, to vote on the amendments to the tariff bill and the 
rates put in by the Senate under each schedule. 

Now, what are those amendments and what are those rates? 
I am going to give them to you briefly. I have in my hand, and 
I will insert in the Recor, a letter from the chairman of the 
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Tariff Commission, sent to me at 10 o'clock this morning, giving 
me the latest figures of the Tariff Commission on these various 
schedules. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to put these 
in the Recorp, in addition to some comparisons I have made 
myself. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

UNITED STATES TARIFF COMMISSION, 
Washington, March 19, 1930. 
Hon. JOHN N. GARNER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Garner: I am returning herewith your copy of Senate 

Document No. 30, Comparison of Rates of Duty in the Pending Tariff 
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Bill of 1929 with the Tariff Act of 1913 and the Tariff Act of 1922. At 
a request received this morning from the minority clerk of the Committee 
on Ways and Means, Mr. Walter L. Price, we have inserted on page 
3 a revised summary of the data for each of the tariff schedules. This | 
revised copy contains, in addition to the information shown in the 
printed copy for the Senate Committee of the Whole and the Senate, 
the computed duties on the basis of 1928 imports and the actual or 
equivalent ad valorem rates. The data for the Senate incorporate all 
changes made by the Senate up to and including March 13, 1930. 

These figures are preliminary, although they are considered to be 
fairly accurate. 

Very truly yours, 


E. B. Brossard, Chairman. 
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Mr. GARNER. This is what the Tariff Commission reports. 
I do not know whether you have examined these comparisons, 
but the Senate got out this document up to a certain period; 
that is, when the bill was reported from the Finance Committee. 
Now, the Tariff Commission has brought these comparisons, as 
nearly as they can, up to date, including every amendment, when 
it was considered in the Committee of the Whole and when it 


got out of the Committee of the Whole, up to March 13. There 
has been very little change since March 13. 

Now, what are those comparisons, and what is the duty of a 
Democrat? I do not care what a Democrat’s views are, even if 
his views are similar to those of my friend from Alabama [Mr. 
HUDDLESTON], and I believe I am violating no secret, because I 
believe he said on the floor of the House he was for free trade. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARNER. Yes. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. But for all kinds of protection on 
products of my district, just like everybody else. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GARNER. I had hoped the gentleman from Alabama 
would reform, and I find he has. [Applause.] I am very happy 
to know it. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. 

Mr. GARNER. Yes. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Theoretically I am for free trade, and 
if I could get anybody else of reputation to join with me I 
would stand for it, but what is the use of one honest man 
standing alone? [Laughter.] 

Mr. GARNER. Well, it makes no difference what the opin- 
ion of a Democrat may be on the tariff. There is only one 
type of a Democrat who could send this bill to conference 
without an opportunity of voting on the Senate amendments 
and that would be a Democrat who believes that the rates on 
agricultural products are too high in the Senate bill. I can 
understand how a Democrat who honestly believes that the 
rates which were increased in the Senate are made too high 
in the agricultural schedule could consistently vote against that 
schedule and therefore yote to send the bill to conference with 
the hope of getting those rates reduced. But every schedule in 
this bill, as passed by the House and sent to the Senate, has 
been decreased except two. I will put these percentages in the 
Recorp, and those who are interested may glance at them to- 
morrow, if they desire. The Senate has increased the agricul- 


Will the gentleman yield further? 
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tural rates 2.56 per cent, which is an increase of 7.6 per cent 
of the House rates. 

The schedule relating to the manufactures of rayon has been 
increased 59 per cent, which is an increase of 1.1 per cent of 
the House rates, but the other schedules have been decreased. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARNER. Yes. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Would the gentleman mind giving the 
percentage of decrease. 

Mr. GARNER. I am going to do so. I can understand, 
Doctor, how you are perfectly consistent and I would vote 
like you are going to vote if I were in your place, because 
you believe the rates put in the House bill are not quite high 
enough. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Not quite. 

Mr. GARNER. I thought so, and believing that very 
naturally, and properly so, you would vote to send the bill to 
conference for the purpose of endeavoring to get these rates 
retained in the bill. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. GARNER. No; just a minute. Let me carry the 
thought out a little further. We find the Senate has reduced 
the rates in every schedule except on agriculture and has 
left it comparatively where it was on rayon. Now, you can 
not go below the Senate rates and you can not go above the 
House rates in conference. Everybody, including the new Mem- 
bers of the House, knows the rules governing conferences. 
You can not go below or above the two sets of rates. So the 
rates that are in the Senate bill must be accepted by the 
House or they have got to be raised in conference. They are 
the lowest you can possibly get. 

What is the duty of a Democrat if he honestly believed that 
the House rates were higher than they should have been? It 
is his duty to vote to agree to the Senate rates, reserving the 
right to himself, if he desires to do so, to vote against the 
bill even if such rates are adopted. He would then be con- 
tributing to holding them down to the lowest level, as I think 
the Senate rates have done. 

I yield now to the gentleman. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Let me say to the gentleman from Texas 
that his party, together with my party, came to a common agree- 
ment in the last election as to what tariff rates should be, and 
they both stated very clearly, if the gentleman will bear with 
me a moment 

Mr. GARNER. Yes. 

Mr. CROWTHER. That the tariff should always represent 
the difference in the production costs here and abroad. Let me 
say to the gentleman, after very careful preparation through 
listening to the hearings and going over the briefs that were 
submitted, the Hawley bill was submitted to the House and to 
the country, and let me further say to the gentleman there was 
not a single rate in the Hawley bill that really represented the 
difference in production costs here and abroad. [Applause.] 

Mr. GARNER. They are a little lower. 

Mr. CROWTHER. They were lower than they ought to have 
been, provided that is the proper basis to be used. 

Mr. GARNER. I understand the doctor’s position—that the 
rates were too low. 

Mr, CROWTHER. Whether it is right to continue that basis 
or that method of allocation is a question. Many times we 
found the difference would be so great that the committee 
would not accept it, much less the House, and we may have to 
find some new method of allocation of duties rather than the 
fundamental basis which we have been adopting for years and 
that you people took from us last year and declared as your 
own purpose. The gentleman will remember that a very promi- 
nent New Yorker, a candidate on your ticket, declared that he 
was for tariff revision and that he was for the kind of tariff 
revision that would not take a single 5-cent piece from the pay 
envelope of any industrial worker in the United States. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. GARNER. I thank you, Doctor. That is quite a contri- 
bution. [Laughter.] The gentleman is doing exactly what he 
always does. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, GARNER. Just a minute. Give me a little time. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Just give me a moment, If the gentle- 
man wants his speech to be a really good speech, he will yield 
to me occasionally, 

Mr. GARNER. Ido. I do not think there is a more idegl 
Republican protectionist in the United States Congress or else- 
where than you are, sir [laughter and applause], and I think 
your views are ideal for the Republican organization, although 
some of your colleagues repudiate them. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Just a moment. 
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Mr. GARNER. I can not give you all the time, however good 
a speech you may make. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Let me say right here to the gentleman 
from Texas that the gentleman has also made some very earnest 
protestations in this House and in his State as to being a pro- 
tectionist, and I want him to live up to them when it comes to 
final action on this bill and I want him to measure up to those 
statements. 

Mr. GARNER, I intend to. I want you to give me an oppor- 
tunity, therefore, to consider these schedules in the House so I 
can demonstrate them. Will you give me an opportunity to 
demonstrate? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARNER. In just a minute. Will you give me an 
opportunity, sir, to demonstrate? 

Mr. CROWTHER. In answer to that I will say that in the 
light of what has happened with regard to the gentleman's 
leaning toward protection and his real actions in the past with 
respect to it, I do not think I would want to do that, because, 
when he had an opportunity to demonstrate, he made a miser- 
able failure after making a great speech on a protective measure 
which was pending here. 

Mr. GARNER. Now, how much time do you want? 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. CROWTHER. I will take all the time the gentleman will 
give me. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GARNER. Let me use a little of my time now. Let me 
occupy the floor for just a little while. 

I regret very much that my friend from New York seems to 
have lost confidence in my protestations about being for sane 
and adequate protection, but I am. 

This is the reason I am making these remarks. There are 


some of these schedules I would vote for and some that I. 
would vote against, and I want to have an opportunity to vote 


upon them, and certainly we should have an opportunity to 
consider them, Is there any reason why we should not take up 
the chemical schedule, for instance? 

Mr. TREADWAY and Mr. BACHARACH rose. 

Mr. GARNER. Just a moment. I am going to use a little of 
my time now. I am not going to give it all to people who do 
not know anything about the situation and do not seem to want 
to learn anything about it. 

Why can you not give an hour to the consideration of 
each one of these schedules? For instance, here is the chemical 
schedule, and practically every rate in it has been reduced. 
Casein, a product of the dairy, is- one rate that has been 
increased. Why can you not give me an opportunity te vote 
on the rates in the chemical schedule? 

Is there any reason why you gentlemen should not have an 
opportunity to intelligently cast your votes as to your pref- 
erence between the House rates and the Senate rates? Are 
you afraid? You have time enough to do this. There are 
15 schedules, and if we took an hour to each schedule, for 
instance, we could consider the bill in 15 hours, or about three 
days, which would afford an opportunity for intelligent 
discussion, intelligent consideration, and give the members of 
the House an opportunity to cast their votes for either the 
Senate rates or the House rates. Why do you not do that? 
Are you afraid? 

This would give you an opportunity, my dear lady from 
New York [Mrs. Prarr], to vote for a reduction in the rate 
on sugar, for which you so eloquently pleaded on the floor of 
this House. 

I would like an opportunity for this House to go on record, 
as to whether it favors the exorbitant rates contained in the 
House bill, or the more moderate and reasonable rates con- 
tained in the Senate bill, Is there any reason why you should 
not give us this opportunity? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARNER. I yield now to the gentleman. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Under the gentleman's plan, 
would the House have an opportunity to have a separate vote 
on the antimony, and antimony-oxide rates? 

Mr. GARNER. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. We find that the House 
rejected a proposed increase in this rate, and the only person 
who appeared 

Mr. GARNER. Do not make a speech. I have answered 
the gentleman’s question. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. You are afraid of the ques- 
tion because another body increased antimony and antimony 
oxide 

Mr. GARNER. I decline to answer where a man asks a ques- 
tion and then gives the reason himself. 

Mr. CRISP. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARNER. Yes. 
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Mr. CRISP. Is it the gentleman’s idea that if his plan is 
carried out that the House would not vote separately on the 
various schedules but would vote en bloc after the schedules 
had been debated whether they preferred the House or the 
Senate amendments? 

Mr. GARNER. Yes; I say that for this reason: To take all 
the individual amendments and consider them individually at 
this late day is impossible. Impossible on account of the lack 
of time. I doubt if the country would approve of a vote on 
each separate amendment, but the country would indorse the 
common-sense idea of giving the Members an opportunity to 
express themselves en bloc on the various schedules. 

Mr. BACHARACH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARNER. Yes; once more. 

Mr. BACHARACH. The gentleman was here when the 
Underwood bill was passed, when the Democratic Party was in 
control, and the Democrats had a caucus in which each man 
was bound. 

Mr. GARNER. You have asked that old question about 
seventy-five times. 

Mr. BACHARACH. Why was not the gentleman—— 

Mr. GARNER. Does the gentleman want to ask a question 
or make an oration? 

Mr. BACHARACH. I will ask the question. Why was not 
the gentleman then opposed to it when he was in the majority 
as he now is when he is in the minority? 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman comes back and says, did 
not you do this way in times past? You have no reason why 
the House of Representatives should not have an opportunity 
to express itself on the rates, and you can not give a reason to 
save your life. You have to go back and ask; “Did you not 
do so and so when the Underwood bill was passed?’ The dif- 
ference between the Democrats and the Republicans is this: 
We undertook to confer, and worked together under caucus 
rules, but you do not do anything except to follow the bosses, 
and you do not give the Democrats any opportunity to consider 
the bill, while you were given opportunity to consider and offer 
amendments to the Underwood bill. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARNER. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman tell us how the Democratic 
party considered the 637 amendments on the Wilson tariff bill 
in 1894? 

Mr. GARNER. I will refer that to the gentleman from lowa 
(Mr, Raswseyer], an authority on what occurred before the 
Civil War. [Laughter.] I will let you work that out with him. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARNER. Yes. 

Mr. TRHAD WAT. Do I understand the gentleman wants an 
opportunity to consider the amendments the Senate has 
adopted? é 

Mr. GARNER. Yes. 

Mr. TREADWAY. The gentleman will be a member of the 
conferee 

Mr. GARNER. I will tell you I do not want to monopolize 
the whole thing. [Laughter.] I want to give the Republican 
Members some chance, and I am also solicitous about my Demo- 
cratic colleagues. I want to give them some chance, and they 
will not have any chance after it is sent to conference. I want 
to give them a chance to go back to their constituents and say 
I did my very best to raise or lower the rates, as the case 
may be. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Does not the gentleman consider that he 
is a worthy representative of his colleagues? 

Mr. GARNER. Oh, yes; but they are also worthy repre- 
sentatives of themselves. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I think they have entire confidence in the 
gentleman and will trust to his judgment. 

Mr. GARNER. Let me give you some of these rates. Take 
the chemical schedule. It is pretty hard to give the rates to 
you in percentages, but in general percentages that you under- 
stand, and that the ordinary man, such as myself, understands, 
I will give the percentages in reduction or addition with re- 
spect to the differences in the Senate bill and the House bill; 
that is to say, how much lower the Senate rates are or how 
much higher than the rates in the House bill. 

In the chemical schedule there is a decrease by the Senate 
from the House rates of 1.58 per cent, which is 4.9 per cent of 
the House rates. There would have been a larger decrease 
there, as there was a larger decrease in the report of the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee from the Senate action itself. The rea- 
son the reduction is not more is because of the increase for 
casein. If you were to eliminate casein you could very easily 
increase that percentage up to probably 6.4. 
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Next let us take earth, earthenware, and glassware. There is 
a decrease there from the House rate of 1.98 per cent, which 
is a decrease of 3.6 per cent of the House rates. 

On metal and manufactures of metal there is a decrease in 
the Senate rates of 3.68 per cent, which is a 10 per cent decrease 
of the House rate. I would like to vote for that. I have ex- 
amined that schedule. I would like to vote for that and for 
the chemical schedule. I can not tell about the others. I have 
examined the chemical schedule and the metal schedule. I 
want to vote for that decrease. I will not have a chance to 
vote for it if you send it to conference without giving the House 
an opportunity to consider that schedule. I am willing to vote 
for it en bloc. As I say, the better way and the more intelli- 
gent way would be to go into the Committee of the Whole and 
consider the amendments as we do in an original bill, without 
the gag rule you had, under which nobody could offer an 
amendment. 

Next, let us take wood and manufactures of wood. There 
is a decrease of 9.69 per cent which is 38 per cent of the House 
rates. I do not know whether I would adopt that or not. I 
would haye to look into that. That is a considerable change; 
but if I did favor so great a change, I would vote for it; and 
if not, I would vote against it and send it to conference. You 
ought to have that right. These gentlemen laugh at you and 
say: “Do you not want to vote for these things?” Why do 
not you gentlemen want to take the responsibility and the 
obligation of representing the people of your district and 
the country here to write the law. You are not afraid, are 
you? You would rather trust Hawtey and Treapway and 
BACHARACH than trust yourselves. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARNER. Oh, I have got to read through these per- 
centages first. 

Mr. SNELL. Right on that point. 

Mr. GARNER. I would rather not. I struck at just three, 
and now you want to come in with reserve recruits. I would 
rather get through first with the Ways and Means Committee. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Would the gentleman yield to one to 
whom he has referred? 

Mr. GARNER. Yes; I will have to. I am afraid not to 
yield to the gentleman; because I am afraid of losing influence 
and caste on the Republican side of the House I have just got 
to yield to the gentleman. [Laughter.] 

Mr. TREADWAY. I would like to know wherein the three 
gentlemen that the gentleman from Texas has named would 
fail their colleagues, inasmuch as the gentleman from Texas 
intimates that he knows us better than they do themselves. 

Mr. GARNER. Well, that is all a matter of opinion. My 
opinion is that you and Haw ey and 50 per cent of BACHARACH 
[laughter] are going to do just what you are told to do, and 
we all know what that is. 

I desire now to have the attention of 21 of you gentlemen 
over there on the Republican side who made speeches against 
the sugar schedule. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired. 

Mr. GARNER. I want to get some more time, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman may have 60 minutes more. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Texas may proceed for 
60 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARNER. I do not think that I will want that much 
time, but I just wanted to test this bunch over here to see 
whether they would give it to me. 

Mr. CROWTHER. That will give you plenty of time to—— 

Mr. GARNER. Oh, yes; I know it will, and I will be glad to 
yield to you some of that time. Twenty-one of you gentlemen 
made speeches against the increase in the sugar rate. You 
have a chance here now to vote on the sugar rate and reduce it 
15 per cent, if you want to. If you 21 men on the Republican 
side who made speeches against the provisions of the House 
bill in the sugar schedule will vote against the previous ques- 
tion when Mr. SNELL brings in his rule, we will give you an 
opportunity to vote the way you talk. Have you got the nerve 
to do it? Will you practice what you preach? You made 


speeches against it. You said the rates were too high. You 
have written your constituents that way. Are you willing now 
to practice what you preach and vote as you talk? If you are, 
you will vote down the previous question and we will give you 
an opportunity to vote on these schedules as they come up, and 
sugar is one of them. Remember, now, when you send the bill 
to conference that you can not get the rate on sugar except be- 
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tween 8 and 2, That is all there is to it—2 cents or 2.40—and 
you can not get anywhere except between those two. You 
ought to haye an opportunity to express yourselyes as to 
whether you want 2 or 2.40. If you vote down the previous 
question you will get that opportunity, and you can then tell 
your constituents when you go back home that you really 
meant it, because you voted down the previous question. 

Mr. RAGON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. GARNER. Yes. 

Mr. RAGON. I will ask the gentleman whether there is any 
other way for these gentlemen who haye manifested antagonism 
to rates by which they can manifest their opposition than by 
voting as you have indicated here against the motion sending 
the bill to conference? 

Mr. GARNER. Here is what the Recorp will show and 
what the vote in the House will show, that you voted for a 
rule to disagree to all the Senate amendments. Remember the 
language of it. If anyone is shrewd enough to place it prop- 
erly before the public, the public will know that you did not 
want to vote against a single amendment, because you wanted 
to vote for a rule against all Senate amendments and send 
the bill to conference. If there is a single Senate amendment 
that you want to vote for, how will you explain that you voted 
against all Senate amendments and sent the bill to conference? 

Mr. RAGON. That includes the increase of the agricultural 
rates that the Senate put in the bill. 

Mr. GARNER. Yes. I will come to that in a moment. You 
will have to go on record as voting against all the Senate 
amendments, whether it be a particular item in behalf of New 
England or California or Texas, You are against all the Senate 
amendments, and you want to send this bill to conference. 

I would like to vote on the Senate amendments to the sugar 
schedule—No. 5. I put myself on record as I goon. On tobacco 
and manufactures of tobacco there is a decrease of 5.7 per cent 
of the House rate. My opinion at the present moment is that 
I would vote against that. I think there ought to be some in- 
creases instead of decreases on the tobacco schedule. 

Mr, CROWTHER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARNER. About the tobacco schedule? 

Mr. CROWTHER. No. 

Mr. GARNER. Well, I do not want some foreign provision 
put in while I am talking about the tobacco schedule. 

The next is the agricultural schedule, an increase of 7.6 per 
cent of the House rates. The Senate considered these various 
schedules, and here is the result of their work—a decrease on 
alj schedules except the agricultural, and in that case they 
make an increase of 7.6 per cent of the House rates. 

I would like to vote for that. You people who have been 
professing that you wanted to help agriculture; you people who 
have been writing to your constituents that you are anxious to 
bring agriculture up to a parity with industry—what will you 

your constituents when you vote against agriculture under 
these amendments that the Senate has put on in behalf of 
agriculture? You want to send the bill to conference when the 
conferees will embrace one man from Oregon and one from 
Massachusetts and one from New Jersey and perhaps one from 
California. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. GARNER. Yes. 

Mr. RANKIN. I want to inquire of the gentleman from 
Texas if it is not a fact also that the Senate has provided for 
an export debenture on wheat and cotton and other agricultural 
commodities of which we produce an exportable surplus? To- 
day wheat is selling in the United States at the same price as it 
sold for 30 years ago, and cotton is far below the cost of 
production. 

Mr. GARNER. Yes; I understand that agriculture is in bad 
shape, and nearly everything else is in bad shape. 

Mr. RANKIN. Under your program would we have an op- 
portunity to vote on that amendment? 

Mr. GARNER. I would not object to that, but I realize that 
it would be asking too much of the Republican side of the House 
to agree to that or to the administrative provisions. But I do 
say that if I were a Republican, an administration Republican, 
if you please—and if I were a Republican I would be an ad- 
ministration Republican. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield right there? 

Mr. GARNER. No; and you are not an administration Re- 
publican, and I will not yield to you. [Laughter.] 

peer EE Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
to me 

Mr. GARNER. In a moment. 

If I were an administration Republican I would vote for an 
opportunity to vote on the Senate amendments to this bill. I 
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am not afraid to tell the world where I stand when any ques- 
tion comes up. You are not afraid, are you? 

Mr. CROWTHER. No. 

Mr. GARNER. And you would be willing to let your con- 
stituents know where you stand, would you not? 

Mr. CROWTHER. Les. 

Mr. GARNER. You are not afraid to tell where you stand, 
but you want to keep the other boys in line? 

Mr. CROWTHER. I do not pretend to keep anybody in line, 
It is my duty to keep myself in line. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARNER. Les. 

Mr. CRISP. If your policy is followed, would not the effect 
of it be to expedite the passage of this tariff bill? If the House 
agreed to the Senate schedules, that would end it. If the House 
disagreed, then the House conferees in conference would have 
the House back of them to argue with the Senate? 

Mr. GARNER. Yes. 

Now, if I can, I want to get the attention of my friends on 
the Republican side for a moment. I want to say to them that 
if they want to expedite the passage of this bill—and some in the 
country have been criticizing the delay in its passage—you can 
expedite it very materially by considering these Senate amend- 
ments en bloc, and if you agree to them, that will expedite mat- 
ters very materially. But how long will it take to dispose of 
this bill in conference otherwise? Nobody can tell. I venture 
to say you will not get it out of conference in four weeks, maybe 
six weeks, whereas if you adopt the policy I suggest you could 
agree in less than a week or 10 days, and you would have the 
tariff bill sent to the White House within two weeks after it is 
sent to conference. You will avoid at least six weeks of delay. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Yielding to the blandishments of the gen- 
tleman from Texas 

Mr. GARNER. . You ought not to qualify it—you ought not 
to say “blandishments.” [Laughter.] . 

Mr. CROWTHER. Well, then, let us say logic. I do not 
desire to be offensive. I realize that I am addressing the leader 
of the minority, and I have the highest degree of respect for 
both his logic and his blandishments. I observe in the offing 
the assistant leader, the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr 
RANE]. 

Now, suppose we yield to your blandishment or logic and give 
your folks and our folks an opportunity to vote on these sched- 
ules. Will the gentleman from Texas then vote for the tariff. 
bill? 

Mr. GARNER. Yes; if amendments are adopted that I think 
ought to be adopted, I will vote for it. 

Mr. CROWTHER. With an “if”; always with an “if.” 

Mr. GARNER. Would the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CrowTHER] vote for them if they were not according to what the 
gentleman thinks they should be? 

Mr. CROWTHER. I would vote for any tariff bill that the 
committee brought in here and for a conference report as well, 
I would vote for it for the protection of American industry. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. GARNER. If it reduced the present rates? If a rule 
were brought in reducing the present rates by 50 per cent under 
the 1922 act, would the gentleman vote for it? 

Mr. CROWTHER. If the conferees bring in such a bill I will 
support the conferees. I am a Republican, first, last, and all the 
time. [Applause.] 

Mr. GARNER. I thought the gentleman was a protectionist 
rather than an obedient servant. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Republican and protectionist are synon- 
ymous terms, sir. There should be no difference between them, 
[Applause.] 

Mr. GARNER. Some of them have a different idea about it. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Yes. They may have a different view- 
point. Many Democrats have a different viewpoint to that of 
the gentleman from Texas. The gentleman from Texas claims 
to be a protectionist. I am anxious to see when we get to the 
wool schedule how the gentleman will feel about mohair from 
the goat’s back. 

Mr. GARNER. I will agree with the gentleman now. I will. 
come to the wool schedule now and tell you how I will vote if 
you will bring it over from the Senate. 

Wherever the industrial rates are reduced I am going to vote 
for them. Now, that general statement is quite clear. Wher- 
ever the agricultural rates are increased I am going to vote for 
them. Wherever the general industrial rates are reduced by the 
Senate I am going to vote for them. Wherever the Senate has 
increased the agricultural rates, trying to bring them to a parity 
with the industrial rates, I am going to vote for them. How 
about you, Doctor? 
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Mr. CROWTHER. I am for that. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARNER. Then we will vote together right along. You 
are going to vote for all of these reductions in rates on industry? 
I do not think you know what you are talking about. 

Mr. CROWTHER. The gentleman knows perfectly well what 
my attitude is and what his own attitude is. The gentleman 
is telling us how he would vote, but he will not vote. I shall 
vote for the bill. May I ask the gentleman if he thinks that 
any voter in the United States in the fall of 1928, even the 
wildest optimist of the Democratic Party, had any vision that in 
the tariff revision there would be a reduction of duties? Does 
the gentleman think that anybody thought there would be a 
reduction of duties? 

Mr. GARNER. I certainly did not expect increased duties 
such as have been put in this bill in the House. Does the 
gentleman think anybody expected any such increases? 

Mr. CROWTHER. Yes; I think so. 

Mr. GARNER. Well, it is very easy to please the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. CROWTHER. The gentleman from Texas knows that 
only 30 per cent of the items in the House bill were changed 
by the Ways and Means Committee in preparing the Hawley 
bill. Not to change the tariff bill rates at this time is a frank 
admission on the part of everybody that Europe and the United 
States have stood still industrially for the past eight years. 

Mr. GARNER. I am glad the gentleman got more time 
for me. The gentleman says they only changed it a little. 
Do you know how much they changed it over the present law— 
the Hawley-Smoot bill over the Fordney-McCumber bill? Forty- 
three and fifteen one-hundredths per cent in the House, and 
34.62 per cent in the Fordney-McCumber bill. A difference of 
almost 9 per cent, and the gentleman said they did not increase 
it very much. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARNER. I yield. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Has the gentleman the figures showing the 
difference between the Senate rates and the rates in the 
Fordney-McCumber bill? 

Mr. GARNER. Yes; I have them here and I will put them 
in the RECORD. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the gentleman put those in the RECORD? 

Mr. GARNER. Yes. And I also have those for the Under- 
wood bill. 

Mr. STOBBS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARNER. Certainly. 

Mr. STOBBS. Would the gentleman vote for an increase of 
200 per cent on wool waste, which the Senate put on? 

Mr. GARNER. No; I would not. I would not vote for any 
unreasonable rate. 

Mr. STOBBS. Then the gentleman agrees—— 

Mr. GARNER. I want to say to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Srogns] that if I had carte blanche to write a 
tariff bill, I would write it for his section just the same as for 
mine. I would write it honestly, without regard to sections or 
industries of this country, giving adequate protection for Ameri- 
can labor and nothing more. [Applause.] 

That is the policy I would pursue if I had an opportunity to 
write a tariff bill. [Applause.] 

I complain about the gentleman from Massachusetts and his 
section of the country because they have been practicing protec- 
tion at the expense of our people so long that they can not rea- 
lize what it means to do this to the other sections of the country, 
in the matter of the theory of protective tariff. It is no better 
illustrated than by the vote in the Senate on one particular prob- 
lem. There is one particular gentleman in another body, known 
by all men as one of the greatest protectionists in America; one 
of the most effective we have ever had in this country. When 
it came to protecting southern long-staple cotton, a clean proposi- 
tion, where do we find the gentleman voting? We find him vot- 
ing to keep it on the free list. Doctor, you would not do that. 
You are more consistent and I may say a little more honest than 
that other statesman that I think of who would not practice 
what he preaches when it comes to voting a protective duty to 
southern products. 

Mr. STOBBS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARNER. I yield. 

Mr. STOBBS. New England did not want any increase in the 
duty on wool waste, and the House did not put on any increase 
except one-half of 1 per cent, but there was an increase of 200 
per cent put on wool waste in the Senate, at the request of the 
woolgrowers of the South. 

Mr. GARNER. No. Massachusetts did not want a duty put 


on any raw material that it uses. That is the truth about it. 
You do not want a duty on anything that Massachusetts has to 
buy, but you want a duty on everything that Massachusetts 
sells, do you not? 

Mr. STOBBS. Yes. 
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[On the next day the following proceedings occurred: 

Mr. STOBBS. Mr. Speaker, I desire to correct the RECORD 
on page 5734, in the first column, where the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Garner], in making a statement in reference to 
Massachusetts, the Recorp shows that I said “yes.” As a 
matter of fact I made no reply. The Recorp is in error in 
stating that there was an affirmative answer on my part. 

Mr. GARNER. I again refer to the reporter’s notes—they 
were not changed in this particular. I understand the explana- 
tion of this matter by the gentleman is that he did not answer 
but nodded his head, and the stenographer took it as “yes.” 
The gentleman reflected what was in his mind at the time but 
did not come out and say so, but merely nodded his head. 

Mr. STOBBS. The stenographer says that I did not say 
zs yes ” but nodded my head. I did not nod my head in ac- 
quiescence. My attention was temporarily diverted by a re- 
mark addressed to me by a gentleman who sat beside me and I 
was not following further the remarks of the gentleman from 
Texas and did not actually hear his inquiry addressed to me 
and could not under the circumstances, and would not if I had 
heard the inquiry, have acquiesced or answered it affirmatively.] 

Mr. GARNER. Certainly. You are an honest, square fellow. 
You say that you want everything that you buy free and you 
want everything that you sell protected. That has been your 
custom for fifty or a hundred years. Now, when they begin to 
apply this policy of protection throughout the country Massa- 
chusetts has got to suffer, and as I said on the floor of this 
House in the discussion of this bill, if you will apply the pro- 
tective tariff theory honestly throughout the country, New Eng- 
land can not live economically. She has got to come to free 
trade. No other thing can possibly save you if you apply the 
protective theory to all industries in every section of the country 
impartially. 

But you do not want that, and one of your spokesmen, sir, 
was bold enough, as you are now, to say before the Ways and 
Means Committee, that he understood the Republican position 
to be that you were for free raw materials and protected manu- 
factures. He said that was the Republican theory in Massa- 
chusetts, and he said that was the Republican theory throughout 
the country, and he is one of the high Republicans in your 
State. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. What is the Democratic theory 
in Massachusetts? Some of the remarks of gentlemen from 
Massachusetts in another body would be rather interesting. 

Mr. GARNER. I do not yield to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin for the purpose of discussing somebody from Massa- 
chusetts. If he will take care of his own State, I am sure he 
will be doing pretty well. I doubt if he is going to do it, how- 
ever. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARNER. Yes. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I think the gentleman has misrepresented 
the attitude of Massachusetts and New England on the entire 
tariff issue, but we will debate that later. I do, however, want 
to ask the gentleman a distinct question, whom he was quoting 
as the authority on the tariff from Massachusetts when he said 
that any such evidence was submitted as the gentleman from 
Texas has mentioned? 

Mr. GARNER. I think the man’s name was Johnson. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Where is the evidence the gentleman 
from Texas is trying to give to the House? 

Mr. GARNER. It is in the hearings before the Ways and 
Means Committee, sir. 

Mr, TREADWAY. Let us have it. 

Mr. GARNER. It is in the record, and the gentleman can 
look it up. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I do not think any evidence was given 
before the Ways and Means Committee which contained the 
statement the gentleman from Texas has made to the House 
as coming from a man from Massachusetts. If the gentleman 
has the man’s name, I would like to have it, because it is not 
true, and we will refute it every day in the week. 

Mr. GARNER. I did not want to be taken off on the question 
of testimony before the Ways and Means Committee. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I think I made a fair inquiry of the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. GARNER. I will undertake to have Mr, Price look up 
that record, and get the names of these two men. I think one 
was from Massachusetts. 

Mr. TREADWAY. The gentleman is backing away a little 
bit now. 

Mr. GARNER. They testified before the Ways and Means 
Committee and said it was their understanding that the Republi- 
can doctrine was free trade in raw materials and protection on 
manufactured articles. 
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Mr. TREADWAY. The gentleman is as wrong about the 
theory as he is about the testimony. We would like to have 
the evidence submitted, but I do not believe it exists. 

(Subsequently, Mr. Garner received permission from the 
House to insert the following from the hearings of the Ways 
and Means Committee:) 


STATEMENT OF HENRY M. CHANNING, REPRESENTING THE ATLANTIC GYPSUM 
PRODUCTS CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
(Including crude gypsum, par. 1643) 

Mr. CHanninc. Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen, I represent a very 
different angle from that presented by Mr. Avery, who speaks for a 
great national company. I speak for a New England effort, an effort 
to put an industry into a section which is lacking in raw materials, 
and whose other industries are not doing any too well. 

I speak of an effort to take a great plant in Portsmouth, N. H., idle 
for many years, and put into that plant a sound industry to meet the 
needs of a purely local New England market. 

We investigated the possibilities, and we found that gypsum prod- 
ucts were consumed to an extent in New England which justified the use 
of that property for gypsum. We investigated the possibilities of 
getting our raw materials from western New York, where these gentle- 
men are. We determined that, due to the freight rates and due to 20 
per cent of water in the crude gypsum, which is taken out by calcina- 
tion and preparation for market, we could not hope to compete in New 
England with those who manufacture the domestic rock at their doors. 
We looked up the tariff laws, knowing that crude gypsum was on the 
free list. We saw that it had been on the dutiable list for three suc- 
cessive Congresses, and then that a strong Republican protectionist 
Congress in 1922 put that crude gypsum on the free list. It put it 
there, gentlemen, for a purpose. That purpose we conceived was to 
promote the Republican policy of protection and encouragement of in- 
dustries where they could not get raw materials elsewhere, and to give 
us an opportunity to develop, for our own markets, our Own manu- 
facturing industry. 

We followed our belief that we could rely on the policy of a strong 

` protectionist Congress to be continued by such a Congress. We acquired 

a plant in New York and a plant in Chester, Pa., in order that we 
might get a large enough volume of rock consumption to enable us to 
hope to compete with the big companies, and we have invested a very 
large amount, purely of American capital, in what is purely an Ameri- 
can industry, and primarily a New England industry, built for that 
purpose. 

It is said that we have an advantage of many dollars per ton by 
reason of our cheap rock. It is said that we have refused to give figures. 
I gave the Undersecretary of the Treasury recently our costs of rock 
for 1926 and 1927. 

I will say that we are a young company and our figures are not long 
and complete, except in the plant we took over in New York. We have 
the Pennsylvania figures. Those figures on the rock pile at our plant 
have run from $2.80 to $3.88 a ton. 

That is considerably more than double what the crude material of the 
New York manufacturer costs him at his plant. 

We are going ahead and we are manufacturing in these three plants. 
We are standing heavy losses every month we continue at these prices; 
and, gentlemen, if you change your protectionist policy of giving New 
England, without raw materials, a chance to develop its markets you 
destroy an industry with a splendid prospect for us and we are through. 

Our effort again has been an effort to make New England independ- 
ent; to give her a chance to develop her own markets, where raw 
materials can not be obtained from other sources in competition with 
those other sources. You take away and destroy our manufacture in 
New England in order that you may give both the mining and manu- 
facturing to western New York State. 

We ask you gentlemen to continue, if you will, your established Re- 
publican policy of protection of this industry, where we have followed 
your lead and done our best to build it up. 

There were a number of what I conceived to be radical misstate- 
ments in the picture presented by the other side, but I take it that I 
can confer with my associates and file with you such facts in written 
form as I choose, so I will not go into a refutation of what he has 
said. 

I have covered in somewhat briefer form than I wanted to the essen- 
tials. 

I have these gentlemen here with me so that I may answer any 
questions you desire to ask. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Did I understand you to say that the difference 
between you and the last witness in effect was that he wanted to get 
the benefit both of the local product—mining the gypsum, and a duty 
on the imported gypsum, whereas in the case of your company, your 
company mines in this country all the gypsum? 

Mr. CHANNING. Oh, no. On the contrary, I said that we were landed 
with this big plant at Portsmouth, which had been in disuse for a 
great many years, and in our effort to find a sound industry we could 
put there for a market for New England consumption which seemed to be 
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in that field, we investigated the sources of supply. We found that the 
western New York manufacturer, with his material at his door, could 
come into New England and beat us at the game, because if we bought 
our rock or mined it in western New York, we should have to carry 20 
per cent of water with our crude gypsum. Then we should have to 
ship a part of it back toward western New York. So that the absorp- 
tion of freight on the water, plus absorption of our freight rates going 
back toward him, would kill us, and that our only hope in that line 
was to take advantage of the Nova Scotia rock which was at that time 
on the free list, having been placed there by a Congress, as we under- 
stood, for a protectionist measure, and from reading the record it 
appears that it was to protect this group of domestic manufacturers 
who had been on the seaboard for many years and who had been having 
a hard time. 

One of the gypsum plants we took in Pennsylvania was out of pro- 
duction from 1916, I think, until 1926. They have been unable, with 
this rock, to make any progress there. 

Mr. Trmapway. Is your New Hampshire plant running successfully 
now? 

Mr. CHANNING. It is running very successfully, sir, but the prices are 
such that, as I say, we have to absorb very heavy losses every month 
we are operating. It is not a question of our standing a tariff. We are 
running heavily under water. Every ton that we put out means a loss, 
due to this price condition which is countrywide. As Mr. Avery said, 
we are in the way. 

Mr. Treapway. Do you agree with him that the production over- 
supplies the demand at the present time? 

Mr. CHANNING. Absolutely. 

Mr. Watson. Do I understand that you and your associates are 
entirely satisfied with paragraph 205 as it is now written? 

Mr. CHANNING. Is that the paragraph that crude gypsum is on the 
free list? 

Mr. Warsox. One dollar and forty cents per ton. 

Mr. CHANNING. The $1.40 per ton duty has kept practically any sub- 
stantial amount of manufactured gypsum or gypsum products from 
coming in, There is a certain amount, but not a serious amount. 

Mr. Watson. I thought I understood you were satisfied with the tariff 
as written in paragraph 205. 

Mr. CHANNING. As I say, we have not found any necessity for increas- 
ing the tariff on the manufactures of gypsum. 

Mr. Watson. But you are satisfied with it as it is? 

Mr. CHANNING. Yes, sir. Crude gypsum, which we are interested in, 
is on the free list. We are interested in having the law stay as it is. 

Mr. WATSON. Then you are satisfied? 

Mr. CHANNING. Yes. We have no objection to the tariff on manu- 
factures of gypsum being increased if you think you ought to, but 
our position is that we would rather let well enough alone. 

Mr. CHINDELOM. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman first mentioned Ports- 
mouth, N. H., and did not follow that up. 

Have you a plant at Portsmouth, N. H.? 

Mr, CHANNING. We bave a large operating plant and a plant in 
which we hope to develop other lines of building materials which 
have their market in New England, our theory being that there are 
certain heavy commodities which New England uses a lot of that are 
not now being made there. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Do you use Portsmouth as a port of entry? 

Mr. CHANNING. We use Portsmouth as a port of entry. 

Mr. Garner. Mr. Channing, if I understand you, you made this 
investigation and started these three plants—one in New York, one 
in New Hampshire, and one in Pennsylvania—upon the theory that 
the New England idea of protection would continue to prevail, and 
that they would give you raw material free and give you protection 
on your manufactured article? 

Mr. CHANNING. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Garner. That is the Republican position, as you understand it? 

Mr. CHANNING, I understood that that was the position in 1922, 
and that it was so to-day where industries which had been built up 
on the faith of that protection could not get their raw materials 
elsewhere and continue to live. 

Mr. Garner. In other words, if New England could continue to get 
the products of the mines and the farms and the ranches free and 
at the same time have protection, she could continue her development 
and be superior financially, as she has in the past? 

Mr. CHANNING, Well, I think there is a great distinction, Mr. GARNER, 
between getting raw materials for our own local New England con- 
sumption and where we are manufacturing in New England, and then 
spreading things out through the country. 

Mr. Garner. Well, I say, you want free raw material for New 
England purposes, regardless of what effect it may have on the bal- 
ance of the country? 

Mr. CHANNING. No. 

Mr. Garner. Well, undoubtedly the protection or gypsum would be 
beneficial to that product in this country. Now, it is not produced in 
New England, and you are opposed to giving any protection to the 
balance of the country in order that New England may develop its 
industry. 
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Mr. CHANNING. The only part of the country that is affected, I am 
very sure, Mr. GARNER, or would be, no matter what tariff you put on, 
is what Mr. Avery described as this little 30-mile area, these four or 
five big cities right on the coast that have had that industry for a 
hundred years. 

Mr. GARNER. Is your Pennsylvania plant now located so that it just 
supplies the local market there in Pennsylvania? 

Mr. CHANNING. That is all That is all it does for us. Still, it might 
come to Baltimore and possibly to Washington, but right along on these 
coast cities. We can not get in against freight rates against the in- 
terior plants. There are plants in Virginia. There are two of them. 

Mr, GARNER. You may not get the viewpoint, but it seems a little 
strange to the fellow living in the Middle West or the South or the West, 
I might say, that we must pursue a policy of giving protection to New 
England and giving them all of their raw material free, and not giving 
protection to that country that produces the raw material. We can not 
understand that. Of course, I never heard it declared before that that 
was the Republican policy. I understood it was the Republican policy 
in New England, but you are the first one I ever heard declare that it 
was the Republican policy. 

The CHarmMan. The Chair will have to rule against political debate. 

Mr. Garner. Well, the gentleman said the reason he made this inves- 
tigation was because he understood it was the Republican policy to give 
free raw material and protection to the manufactured article. 

Mr. CHANNING. Free crude gypsum. They took gypsum off in 1922, 
from the tariff list, where the Democrats had keep it, and they only 
did that for a purpose, Mr. Garner, and that purpose was to help the 
established gypsum mills on the coast that could not get their raw mate- 
rial anywhere else. 

Mr, GARNER. The 1913 act had a duty on gypsum. 

Mr. CHANNING. Yes, That was a Democratic Congress. 


Mr. GARNER. Extract from statement of J. Franklin Mc- 
Elwain, Boston, Mass., representing the National Boot & Shoe 
Manufacturers’ Association—page 8704, tariff hearings, 1929: 


Mr. RAMSEYER. Now, you are asking a duty of 25 per cent on all 
shoes? 

Mr. MCELWAIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. And boots? 

Mr. MCELWAIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. RAmspyer. And you are asking for free trade in hides? 

Mr. MCELWAIN. Yes, sir. 


I also call the attention of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Treapway] to the statement made by his Massachu- 
setts colleague [Mr. Srosss] in answer to question asked by me 
to-day as to the kind of a tariff Massachusetts desires. 

Manufactures of cotton: There has been a Senate reduc- 
tion of 5.43 per cent, which is 12 per cent of the House rate. 
I would like to vote for that. I would like to have an oppor- 
tunity to vote for it, and there is nearly as much cotton manu- 
factured in the South now as there is in New England. I would 
like to vote for that, regardless of how my friend from North 
Carolina [Mr. Kerr] may stand on it, the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts, or anyone else. 5 

I have examined the schedule, and I know in my own mind 
that the rates put in the House bill are indefensibly too high. 
They have been reduced in the Senate, and I would like to get 
a chance to yote for it. Would you not like to get a chance to 
vote for it? I think you would. 

Flax, hemp, jute, and manufactures thereof reduced 1.1 per 
cent of the House rate. Well, I am sure that makes very little 
difference, but I certainly would vote for that reduction. Wool 
and manufactures of wool, 1.6 per cent of the House rates. 
I surely would want to vote for that, although I come from a 
wool-producing State. Are you willing to go on record and 
say you want to vote for it? I am willing to take my political 
life in my hands, if necessary, and vote for a reduction, which 
I think ought to be placed in this bill. 

I stated on the floor of the House before if you would let 
me write every rate, every line in the bill, with the flexible pro- 
vision in the bill, I would not vote for it. That settles that, 
and whatever the rates may have been I am willing to take 
the penalty. 

I want to vote to reduce that woolen schedule, as the Senate 
has done. 

Manufactures of silk, a reduction of 3% per cent of the House 
rate. I would like to vote for that. 

Manufactures of rayon. Now, I do not know much about 
the rayon schedule, and I doubt if anyone else does, because, 
if you will remember, it is a new schedule, and only experts can 
tell anything about it, and besides it is a new industry. 

I would not say I would not vote for the Senate rate, raising 
it 59 per cent, which is 1.1 per cent of the House rates, if I 
thought it advisable, and I say frankly I do not know. 

Paper and books. A reduction has been made in the Senate, 
I would like to vote for that. 
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Now, here is the most important part of the bill so far 
as the rates are concerned. I refer to the schedule relat- 
ing to sundries. You will remember a long list of sun- 
dries. There are amendments running up into scores and 
scores, applying to particular items. They have reduced them 
7.68 per cent, which is 26 per cent of the House rate. You get 
a reduction on sundries of 26 per cent, and I want to vote for it. 
What would you do about it? You ought to examine it. You 
ought to see about it. You ought to vote for an opportunity to 
look into it and have an opportunity to consider it. 

I am only appealing to your conscience, your duty as men in 
the American Congress selected by great constituencies. Why 
do you not take the responsibility and undertake to consider 
these schedules and vote on them en bloc? It can be done with- 
out any great inconvenience. It can be done without delay. In 
2 87 1 will facilitate the passage of this bill. Why do you not 

o it 

I have asked that question and the answer is, because they 
did not pass the Wilson bill in that way or the Underwood bill 
in that way. That is the only reason that has been given this 
morning. I thought when his highness, the Speaker, came 
down he had come to answer that. I thought he might be able 
to give some reason which would be different from that given 
by others. I wondered whether he had any other reason as to 
why we should not consider these schedules one at a time, but 
I doubt if I will ever get any answer to that. 

Mr. Speaker, there are the comparisons, and it is up to you 
gentlemen. I knew this morning that question would be asked 
me and I discussed it. It was discussed by Senator ConNALLY 
and some other gentlemen whose judgment I respect very 
much, the matter of what is the duty of a Democrat. Now, 
Tom Cox xNALLx is a partisan, but he is patriotic, and all he 
wants to do is to take care of the best interests of this country, 
and that is what I want to do. 

Suppose you did adopt all these rates that are put in? Then 
here is the query that comes to me: What is my duty? 


You brought this bill back here and you considered these 


amendments en bloc; you voted for the amendments I thought 
you ought to vote for, you voted against the amendment I 
thought you ought to vote against, so the Senate bill is per- 
fected so far as I can perfect it. What is my duty? It is a 
very serious question. 

This question is not so serious from a Republican standpoint. 
Party organization, party activity, might very well cause one to 
excuse himself and say, “I am going along with my party.” 
It is a little different with one on the Democratic side. 

You have on the statute books at the present time a law that 
has been denounced by every Democrat from every stump in 
the United States for the past eight years. You have never 
heard a good word come from Democratic lips for the Fordney- 
McCumber law, the most execrably drawn law that was ever put 
on the statute books of this country. It treated agriculture 
worse than any bill that was ever drawn. So we have de- 
nounced it. 

The Democratic Party promised, the Republican Party prom- 
ised—we all promised as far as we could—to relieve agriculture 
in every possible way. 

Now, when it comes down to the final analysis, what is my 
duty when agricultural rates have been increased, when indus- 
trial rates have been increased, the flexible provision has been 
removed, debenture is in the bill? What is my duty? Leave 
the present law with flexibility in the hands of the President, 
with agriculture not taken care of, or to vote to substitute 
another law? 

I know this much: I want an opportunity to vote on these 
provisions, and I do not like to cross a bridge before I get to 
it. I do not believe if you send this bill to conference it will 
come out anything like I have described. I know I could not 
vote for it then; but if it were put up to me at this moment 
as to what I should do if they permitted me to perfect the 
Senate bill as I have suggested, my judgment is I would vote 
for it and displace the present law. 

The Senate’s change as to the flexible provision alone is 
worth the price. Taking away from the President of the United 
States the right to make laws is worth the price, especially 
when the new flexible provision says that Congress shall con- 
sider the tariff bill in the future by paragraphs or by schedules. 
I think I would take it, if they would give me the Senate bill 
as it is to-day. Of course, I do not know what it will be to- 
morrow ; but with these percentages, in my judgment, it would 
be a fairer and a more nearly just law, and then in the future 
Congress, with its right to legislate once more restored, could 
amend it and adopt rates according to what they believe they 
ought to be. Unquestionably, this would be a better policy 
than the present law, giving to the President of the United 
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States the power to write the law and increase or decrease rates 
50 per cent. 

Mr. TREAD WAX. Will the gentleman yield once more? 

Mr. GARNER. I yield. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I would like to ask the gentleman if he 
prefers—I assume he does from what he says—the Senate 
provision with respect to the flexible tariff feature to either 
the House provision or the present law? 

Mr. GARNER. I do. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I am pleased to know that. 

Mr. GARNER. And every other patriotic man, with all due 
deference to them, who has given the question consideration 
in connection with our form of government, believes the same 
way. You know, and every one else except the “me too men” 
knows, that for Congress to surrender its power to legislate 
with regard to levying taxes is vital and ought never to be 
done. 

Therefore I say I would support it; and let me tell you, 
further, that if you would let me write the rates, write every 
line in this bill, and then ask me to surrender to the President 
of the United States the right to levy taxes in the future, I 
would say that the price is too great to secure justice in the 
matter of rates and then surrender the very heart of this 
Government with respect to a matter of policy. I would not do 
it. This is one thing that appeals to me so strongly in the 
Senate bill. We have the opportunity to take the flexible 
provision out of the present law and restore this power to the 
people, through the Congress, which power is now lodged in 
the President of the United States. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARNER. Yes. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Would it not be just as logical to surrender 
our right or power to make appropriations as to surrender the 
right or power to say what the tariff duties shall be? 

Mr. GARNER. More, so, sir; very much more so. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not telling anything out of school in 
making this statement, and the President can deny it if he 
wants to, or someone for him; but when this bill passed the 
House of Representatives certain gentlemen—Members of the 
House of Representatives—were visiting with the President of 
the United States, and they were telling him they did not see 
how they could defend themselves in voting for these large 
increases in industrial rates, and the President is reputed to 
have said, “Go home and tell your people that is all right; the 
President is going to use the flexible provision in the bill to 
correct such conditions.” I do not know that this was his exact 
language, but at least, sir, it is reputed that that is what he 
stated you could tell your folks when you went home “ These 
rates are indefensible; I realize they are too high, but we 
have a wise and patriotic President and he has the power under 
the bill to reduce them or to increase them and you can 
make them all happy in this way.” 

But, my friends, this was at a time last summer when 
Hoover’s sun was shining. Its glory blazed and blinded every- 
thing, but to-day, sir, if you went back home and told the folks 
that, you would find that the mist is there. The clouds have 
come and just how long they are going to remain before there 
comes complete darkness in your administration is only a ques- 
tion of time in my opinion. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARNER. I yield. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Do I understand the gentleman to say that 
the President made that statement to me? 

Mr. GARNER. No; I was looking at the gentleman, but I 
did not say that the President made that statement to him. I 
might reply by asking the gentleman from California if he ever 
talked with the President on that question, and what he said. 

Mr. BARBOUR. I never talked with the President about it. 

Mr, GARNER. I thought I might get that information while 
I had the witness on the stand. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LEAVITT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARNER. Yes. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Did the gentleman support the Underwood 
bill, which put everything Montana produced on the free list? 

Mr. GARNER. Now there is the Underwood bill again; you 
can not get away from it. 

Mr. LEAVITT. The gentleman supported that bill. 

Mr. GARNER. Yes; I will put it in the Recorp that I helped 
to draw it. It was stated on the floor of the House that I got 
protection in it; I have been charged with that, and therefore 
I am a protectionist. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish this House would maintain itself, rein- 
state itself, in the eyes of the people of this country. I wish 
we could retain it throughout the country by giving some intel- 
ligent consideration to important legislation like this. Do not 
you know that the country would commend us if we gave intel- 
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ligent, serious consideration to this bill rather than indorsing 
it in the hands of conferees and without any consideration by 
the House of Representatives? We never have had a chance 
to consider it. My friend from Ohio, Mr. Mone Hr, was help- 
less; he did not get a chance to offer his amendments. He 
had many amendments that he wanted to offer, and others 
might have had amendments. 

The bill went to the Senate, where it was amended in 1,500 or 
2,000 items. I do not want to have them considered in detail, 
but to consider them en bloc, schedule by schedule, 10 minutes or 
30 minutes, or whatever time you want on each schedule, will be 
acceptable to me. Why do not you do that? Why not have the 
consciousness of voting your own way and giving some consid- 
eration to the most important piece of legislation that will be 
passed by the Congress at this or any other session? 

Mr. Speaker, I am putting into the Recorp this data that I 
have referred to, with a view of you gentlemen on the Repub- 
lican side getting the information, if you desire it. When the 
bill comes over here from the Senate, I hope the Speaker and 
the chairman of the Committee on Rules [Mr. SNELL], and the 
majority leader [Mr. TILsoN], who is now ill in a hospital we 
are sorry to say, will get together with the steering committee 
and give the House an opportunity to express itself. Give me 
an opportunity to go on record for protection, if you want to. 
I would rather yote my own conscience, my own judgment, exer- 
cise my own patriotic viewpoint and stay at home than to sit in 
my seat and be so cowardly and negligent of my duty to my 
country as not to take the responsibility of voting on the most 
important piece of economic legislation that will come before 
this country. I am very much obliged for the extension of this 
time. [Applause.] 

Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to address the House for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Luce). The gentleman 
from New York asks unanimous consent to address the House 
for 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. BACHARACH. Reserving the right to object, and I 
shall not do so, the chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means has 30 minutes this morning. Would not the gentleman 
rather defer until after he has finished? 

Mr. CROWTHER. Oh, certainly. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I have no objection to the gentleman pro- 
ceeding at this time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Speaker and ladies and gentlemen 
of the House, of course we have all been interested in this wildly 
impassioned plea of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. GARNER] 
regarding an opportunity that should be presented for votes on 
the several schedules of the tariff bill. Of course, the idea is 
new, and it is something that has never been done before! The 
gentleman from Texas, of course, had an opportunity in years 
gone by—though he does not want ancient history referred to— 
to present this sort of a program; but then he was as silent as 
the grave. He then was a “me-too” Member; but he does not 
want anything said about that. 

The gentleman characterized the Fordney-McCumber bill as 
the worst measure ever drawn for agriculture. He says that 
none of us will say that it was a good bill. I will say it was a 
good bill, the best one ever written up to this good hour; and 
let me say this to the gentleman from Texas, that agriculture 
had everything in that bill that it desired when the bill was 
written. Agriculture at that time thought that it was a good 
bill. Events as they happened in the passing of time proved 
that there were weak spots in it, many of which were improved 
by action under the flexible provision, and others we have tried 
to remedy in the Hawley bill as it passed the House. The fact 
of the matter is that the attitude of the gentleman here and his 
speech is nothing more or less than an attempt to bolster up 
and try to strengthen the coalition that he would like to form in 
the House here, which has been a matter of open invitation for 
some time. He craves to have some pseudo Republicans on our 
side join with the regular Democrats in a coalition to defeat 
the purpose of the protective tariff. 

In Collier's Weekly a few weeks ago Uncle Henry, a well-known 
character, was discussing with Mr. Stubbs, What is a pseudo 
Republican?” Uncle Henry said: 


Mr. Stubbs, he is a kind of quadrennial plant, one that blooms every 
four years, and sometimes the blooms are not very much to look at, 
He is a Republican every four years at election time, when he is a 
candidate, and he performs all through the campaign like a trained 
seal, lies lovingly at the feet of his master, looking at him with seal- 
brown eyes, waiting for the piece of dried fish to be thrown to him; but 
after the election is over and the Republican Party endeavors to legis- 
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late on some of its fundamental policies and revise the tariff, then the 
pseudo Republican with a wild scream of anguish and a long wail of 
despair sinks his teeth into the President's hind leg so deep that it takes 
a tractor to draw them out. 


[Laughter.!] 

That is a fair description of a pseudo Republican. I do not 
believe that we have in this body many of that type, and the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Garner] is still scouting for re- 
cruits to his widely advertised combination. I think to-day 
if one were to write an up-to-date sign and hang it on the door 
of Leader Garner it would read in this way: One coalition 
for sale, slightly damaged; no reasonable offer refused. Apply 
to Jack Garner, minority leader’s room.” [Laughter.] 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. GARNER] speaks of his dis- 
tinguished, patriotic colleague in the other body, formerly a 
Member of this house, and I recall that he and his colleague 
both supported the amendment for a duty on oil. I congratu- 
late him on having seen the light, for he persistently attacked 
the protective-tariff policy on this floor. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. CROWTHER. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. They also voted to increase 
the duty on antimony to protect Cooksen & Co., a British con- 
cern, which indicated that they were going to erect an anti- 
mony smelter in Texas and smelt ore from their Mexican mines, 

Mr. CROWTHER. If they employed American labor, I 
would not be disturbed about that, because I welcome even a 
gesture on the part of any of the gentlemen from Texas in 
favor of the protective-tariff policy. The Democratic Party 
made a strong declaration last year regarding the protective 
tariff. One hundred and eighteen of you gentlemen answered 
the telegram that was sent out by Mr. Raskob, and there has 
never been but one man who had the intestinal fortitude to 
stand on the floor here and say that he did answer the tele- 
gram and that he agreed with that policy. 

Twenty-four of the distinguished Members at the other 
end of the Capitol answered that telegram, and you declared 
to the people of this country that business no longer had any- 
thing to fear from the Democratic Party, that you were pro- 
tectionists, and that the measure of duty and its allocation 
should be in relation to the difference in the cost of production 
between this and foreign countries. What better statement 
could you have made indicative of your new faith to the 
American people? Now it develops that it was mere lip service, 
that you did not intend to do anything along that line at all. 
Where are all the pseudo-protectionists of Democratic faith 
who shouted so loudly for protective tariff during the last 
presidential campaign? Where are the 90 per cent of the 
Democratic candidates for Congress, who John J. Raskob 
claimed had answered his telegram affirmatively in behalf of 
a protective tariff? Where are the Democrats who subscribed 
to their party platform, which declared that tariff rates should 
equal the difference in production costs between the United 
States and foreign countries? Echo answers Where?” 


HOPE OF SUCCESS 


Evidently their declaration of a new-found faith was merely 
for political purposes and in hope of success at the polls. 
Out of all that shouting and declaration there has emerged 
not a new group of Democratic protectionists but a straggling 
band of sharpshooters, sniping from the old Democratic am- 
bush labeled “ Tariff for revenue only.” The citizens of these 
United States were right in their conclusions that our Demo- 
cratic brethren were not converted by either Mr. Smith's 
declaration or Mr. Raskob’s telegram. 

The indications are very clear in that respect at the other end 
of the Capitol, and we find this coalition of pseudo-Republicans 
lined up with the Democrats for the purpose of defeating and 
iro ag at every opportunity the policy of a protective 
tariff. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr, GARNER] says with ardent 
emotion that if we would let him write the bill and let him 
take out the flexible clause, and if we would let him take out 
something else and put in something else, he would vote for the 
bill. Always, you will observe, there is a big “if” in the prom- 
ise as to the gentleman’s action. We had twenty-odd Democrats 
who supported the bill when it left the House, and I congratu- 
late them in having the courage of their convictions and in 
endeavoring to help put into force the tariff platform their party 
ran on in 1928. 

Now, this flexible clause is a most necessary factor. The gen- 
tleman says we are yielding our constitutional authority when 
we allow this change of rates to be made by the President. 
That very question was passed upon by the Supreme Court of 
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the United States, and I think the decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States are still regarded with a considerable 
degree of favor by the average citizenry of this country of ours. 
[Applause.] What harm has been done heretofore by the Presi- 
dent in increasing agricultural rates on the recommendations of 
the Tariff Commission? They have proved beneficial to agri- 
culture; every one of them has proved beneficial to agriculture. 
The flexible clause has a stabilizing influence that will take 
care of business in this country of ours in the intervals between 
formal revisions of the tariff. 

There has been much misinformation spread abroad in the 
discussion of the tariff. The pages of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp have been filled with most extraordinary statements 
concerning the cost of the tariff to the consumer under the pro- 
posed bill. Those figures have no basis in logic or truth. The 
independent oil producers asked for a dollar a barrel tariff on 
the 109,000,000 of barrels of oil brought into this country from 
foreign countries, and a distinguished Senator said that that 
would cost the people of the United States $900,000,000. 

This is the method used by the so-called Fair Trade League, 
which should be called the Free Trade League. The duty asked 
on oil was $1 per barrel, and the importations are 109,000,000 
barrels. The domestic production is 900,000,000 barrels, so they 
add $1 per barrel to the domestic production and “ presto,” the 
result is according to this method of figuring that the cost to 
the consumers will be $900,000,000. ‘This sort of arithmetical 
gymnastics is about the sort of thing you would expect to find 
in the tax return of the Fresh Air Taxicab Co. Incorpulated, 
as submitted by Amos 'n' Andy. 

There has not been presented the slightest evidence that any 
rate in the Fordney-McCumber tariff bill during its eight years 
of service has added a penny to the consumer's cost of any com- 
modity covered by the schedules in that bill. On the other 
hand, we have many items carrying duties under the act of 
1922 where there has been an actual decrease in cost to the 
consumer. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CROWTHER. Yes. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman says that the flexible tariff is 
to increase the selling price of commodities in this country? 

Mr. CROWTHER. I did not say that. 

Mr. RANKIN. Then I misunderstood the gentleman. 

Mr. CROWTHER. I am sure the gentleman from Mississippi 
does not desire to misquote me. 

Mr. RANKIN rose. 

Mr. SANDLIN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SANDLIN. Is it not a fact that under the special order 
the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Monrer] is to have 20 
minutes? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Yes. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr, RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 10 minutes. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I shall have to object to any more 
requests to speak. 

Mr. RAMSEYER rose. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. For what purpose does the gen- 
tleman from Iowa rise? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I rise to ask unanimous consent for time, 
not to-day, but later, in which to discuss a paper that I prepared 
last fall while I was waiting for the House to reconvene; a 
paper to which I devoted considerable research and study, on 
the subject The Politics of Tariff Making. It is a study of 
tariff making over the last 55 years. 

I have listened to the speeches on the tariff this morning and 
I want the Members of the House to know that I was distressed 
at the hilarity which at times was manifested here in the dis- 
cussion of the most serious and profound problem that is before 
this Congress. So far as I am concerned the tariff bill is not 
going to be laughed into conference or laughed through confer- 
ence. 

In this paper on The Politics of Tariff Making I discuss 
some practices which to my mind have retarded rational and 
scientific tariff making. Part of the discussion is on the origin 
of and responsibility for the practice of excluding minority 
members of the Ways and Means Committee from participation 
in writing tariff bills. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will please 
state his request. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Well, for the purpose of discussing what 
is in the paper I have referred to, I ask unanimous consent 
that, on Saturday, after the reading of the Journal and the 
re of matters on the Speaker’s table, I may have one 

our. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Iowa asks 
unanimous consent that, on Saturday, after the reading of the 
Journal and the disposal of matters on the Speaker’s table, he 
may address the House for one hour. Is there objection? 

Mr. SNELL. I suggest to the gentleman that opportunity 
will be given in general debate. 

Mr. MAPES. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, I 
do not like to object to the request of the gentleman from Iowa, 
but it seems to me that until the legislation now pending before 
the House is completed we ought not to grant any more unani- 
mous-consent requests for time. It may be that the pending 
legislation will be through by Saturday. That may be possible. 
And it may be that it will not. I suggest that the gentleman 
ask for time later. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I would like to have a definite and certain 
time, We have taken two hours this morning in the discussion 
of the tariff. The gentleman from New York [Mr. CROWTHER] 
in his speech indulged in reflections on the tariff views of the 
Northwest. 

Mr. MAPES. If the gentleman will amend his request to 
some time next week, I will not object. 


Mr. RAMSEYER. Very well; then I will amend my request’ 


and ask unanimous consent to address the House on Monday 
next. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The request of the gentleman is 
modified to ask unanimous consent to address the House for 
one hour on Monday next. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


ADDRESS OF HON, JAMES G. STRONG OF KANSAS 


Mr. COLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp and include therein an address on 
farm relief made by Hon. James G. Srrone over the radio. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Cote]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLE. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include an address delivered by Hon. James G. 
Srronc of Kansas on A Square Deal for Agriculture, delivered 
over the National Broadcasting hook-up, Wednesday, March 19, 
1930. 

The address is as follows: 


A SQUARE DEAL FOR AGRICULTURE 


The unfair treatment given the farmers that produce the food of 
the Nation, before, during, and after the World War, brought disaster 
to the agricultural industry which for nine years the Government has 
been trying to overcome and correct. - 

I will refer to these wrongs briefly: 

First, the Underwood tariff bill of 1913, passed under the Wilson 
administration, placed farm products upon the free list. The 
seriousness of this wrong to agriculture did not become fully appar- 
ent until after the World War for the reason that the starting of 
war in Europe in 1914 brought war prices and prevented the ship- 
ment of agricultural products into this country, and delayed until 
the war was over the flooding of our markets with such products from 
other countries. 

Second, by Governmental action during the war a limitation was 
placed upon prices of food products, which prevented farmers receiving 
the full benefit of war prices, while they had to pay highly inflated 

prices for everything they purchased from other industries, on which 
no price limitations were set. 

Third, during the war Government representatives appealed to the 
patriotism of the farmers and urged them to increase their production 
in order that not only our Nation, with the 4,000,000 men that had 
been called to the “colors,” would have an ample supply of food, but 
that our allies might also be properly fed. The farmers were told 
that while our young men could fight and win battles, food would 
eventually win the war. This caused the farmers to broaden and 
extend their activities and increase their production, forcing them 
to extend their credit in order to do so. 

When the war came suddenly to an end they were in debt. Soon 
their loans were called and they were forced to sacrifice their grain 
and stock upon a deflated market. 

Fourth. After the war this Nation had the only cash market in the 
world and food products of other nations were shipped here, duty 
free. Butter from Norway, Denmark, and Sweden supplied the cities 
on our eastern coast; eggs by the shipload from China came in 
through our western harbors; wheat, milk, cream, cheese, chickens, and 
turkeys were shipped in from Canada; sheep and wool from Australia ; 
corn and cattle from Argentina; our markets were flooded with such 
products and agriculture was in distress. 

Fifth. In 1920 came the deflation which caused a million farmers to 
lose their farms and the entire industry was prostrated. 

I realize that other industries also suffered from the deflation that 
followed the war, but they were better organized and through trade 
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agreements and credit they were able to secure from money centers, 
did not suffer in comparison with agriculture. 

These unfair conditions that I have mentioned so demoralized agri- 
culture that Congress has sought by legislation to repair the wrong 
that had been done and to restore prosperity to this great industry. 

In 1920 the farmers’ emergency tariff bill, restoring tariff protection 
to agricultural products was passed by Congress but was vetoed by | 
President Wilson. 

In 1921 the same tariff relief for agriculture was again passed by 
Congress and was signed by President Harding. 

The Federal farm loan system was improved and broadened to enable 
the farmers to secure loans upon their lands at reasonable rates of 
interest. 

The 12 intermediate credit banks were established in order that 
short-time loans of 1 to 3 years could be made on agricultural products, 

In all, over 30 laws have been passed to try to restore agriculture 
as a profitable industry, but though agricultural prices and conditions 
were greatly improved, agriculture, through being compelled to pay high 
prices for its needs, while farm products did not bring a fair return, 
failed to regain that prosperity which other industries enjoyed. 

The hardest problem to solve has been that of maintaining compen- 
satory prices on agricultural products produced in excess of American 
consumption, which had to be sold on the world market and through 
improper marketing forced down the American price below the cost of 
production. 

Various plans were proposed, one being the buying up of such surplus 
by a Government agency and selling the same upon a world market 
while maintaining a higher and compensatory price in this country. An 
amount was to be deducted from the price paid every producer in pro- 
portion to the amount of the product produced in order to create a 
fund to equal the loss between the American price, and that proportion 
of the product sold on the world market. This proposal was carried in 
a bill introduced in the Sixty-ninth Congress. 

In the Seventieth Congress it was greatly improved and the amount 
to be collected from the producer became known as the equalization 
fee. It was a plan whereby the Government was to enforce cooperative 
marketing by the producers, collecting the equalization fee on all prod- 
ucts so marketed. There was much dispute as to whether or not such 
a plan could be enforced under our Constitution, and constitutional 
lawyers were divided in their opinion, many holding that our Constitu- 
tion would not permit the Government to force American producers to 
pay this fee. Other provisions of this proposed legislation were similar 
to the present law passed during the special session of this Congress. 
I, with a majority of the Members of the House and Senate, voted for 
such legislation, but it was vetoed by President Coolidge. 

A plan to pay to exporters of agricultural products an amount equal 
to one-half of the tariff was also suggested. Objections were made, 
many holding that other nations would levy an import tax equal to 
the amount so paid our exporters, which would result in transferring 
the amount so paid from our Treasury to that of foreign governments 
without helping our producers; some claimed that the amount paid the 
exporters would not be passed back to the producer, while others and 
a majority of the farm organizations opposed it on the ground that it 
was a subsidy. This was called the debenture plan, but it has never 
received sufficient votes to pass both Houses of Congress, It has been 
placed in the tariff bill by an amendment in the Senate which provides 
that it may be used only at the option of the Federal Farm Board, but 
whether it will again come up for a vote in the House can not at this 
time be determined. 

In the campaign of 1928 both parties pledged themselves to legislation 
that would give further relief and a square deal to agriculture, by 
making possible the establishment of an American price that would 
bring a fair return to the farmers of the country. 

The Republican Party was fortunate in haying a candidate born in 
the center of the great food-producing States of the Union, one who 
had inherited from his Quaker parents the character of honesty and 
the belief that honest toil brought the greatest reward of life. Left an 
orphan in his youth, he grew up in a rural community with a knowl- 
edge of agricultural conditions and worked his way through college in 
California, becoming an engineer of such ability that he was employed 
in great projects in Australia, tlien China, and then Europe, gathering 
experience in world affairs. 

When President Wilson desired a food administrator for the United 
States, on our entering the war, he was selected for such position. 
President Harding appointed him as Secretary of Commerce, to which 
position he was reappointed by President Coolidge. This department 
of our Government he so developed and improved as to enable the up- 
building of our export trade throughout the world. His statement 
that he would devote himself to the relief of agriculture was followed 
by the statement that, if elected, he would call the Congress together in 
special session for such purpose. 

He was elected by the greatest majority ever given any President, 
and when he entered the White House it was generally acknowledged 
that he was the best equipped American who had ever been elected 
to the Presidency. 
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The month following his inauguration, he carried out his promise and 
called Congress in special session. The opening words of his message 
were, “I have called this special session of Congress to redeem two 
pledges given in the last election—farm relief and limited changes in 
the tariff.” 

The Committee on Agriculture of the House promptly reported abill 
creating the Federal Farm Board, and giving it broad powers to create 
farmer owned and farmer controlled marketing associations, and stabil- 
izing organizations to be financed by $500,000,000 from the Government 
! Treasury. This bill was promptly passed by the House and Senate and 
signed by President Hoover, and it has been truly said that no govern- 
ment in the history of the world ever endeavored to serve any industry 
to the extent of this legislation for agriculture. 

A fariff bill was reported out of the Ways and Means Committee of 
the House that has brought much criticism. Unfortunately, it went far 
afield from that suggested by the President, for in addition to comply- 
ing with his suggestion of “ limited changes in the tariff,” intending to 
increase import duties on agricultural products and the products of 
those industries that were in distress, it sought to increase import du- 
ties on a large number of industrial products that were not in distress. 

Had industry been willing to accept the suggestion of the President 
and had urged their representatives in Congress to have passed a tariff 
bill for the relief of agriculture, as was done in 1921, months of debate 
and contest would have been avoided. The tariff bill would have been 
passed during the special session, and in this regular session the further 
needs of industry would have been cared for, as was done in 1922. 

Much criticism has been made throughout the Nation because of 
the fact that the tariff bill was passed through the House subject only 
to amendment by the Ways and Means Committee, which has been the 
manner in which tariff bills haye been passed through the House by 
both political parties, but it must be remembered that in the House 
the representatives of industrial States outnumber and hence outvote 
those of agricultural States. The representatives of agricultural dis- 
tricts who had appeared before the Ways and Means Committee in the 
drafting of the bill, made a successful fight for increased rates upon 
agricultural products, but had to trust to the Senate, where agricul- 
tural States have the same number of votes as industrial States, to 
reduce the rates that had been placed on the industrial products that 
were in excess of the President's recommendation. 

I voted for the bill, as we were forced to consider it, with the great 
majority of the representatives of agricultural districts, because the 
study I had made of the measure convinced me that its greatly in- 
creased rates for agriculture were the best ever carried in any tariff 
legislation, I know that percentages of increases in the rates given 
industry have been used to make it appear that they exceeded those 
given agriculture, but it must be remembered that our agricultural 
products are sold by the farmers of the Nation every year, while most 
all the articles they require of industry are purchased only from 5 to 
20 years; for instance, agricultural machinery lasts the farmer for a 
period of from 5 to 10 years, and building materials from 10 to 20 
years or more. The increased rates must be divided by such number of 
years. - 

To satisfy myself I took the bill and turned through it page by page, 
charging the dairy and stock farm of 320 acres that I own and operate 
in Kansas, and on which there are five people, with all of the tariff 
increases on the materials I must buy each year from industry and then 
went through the bill again and gave my farm credit for only half of 
the tariff increases of the products I produce and market annually, and 
I found that the benefits that would accrue to my farm would outweigh 
those I would have to pay over 11 to 1. 

When the bill went to the Senate its Finance Committee took two 
months to consider and amend the bill and for six months it has now 
been considered upon the floor of the Senate where it was subject to 
amendment. A number of industrial rates have been reduced and some 
of the agricultural rates increased. When the bill is passed by the 
Senate it will go to the conferees of the two Houses, consisting of six 
Republicans and four Democrats from the following States: Oregon, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, Texas, Mississippi, Utah, Indiana, Pennsyl- 
vania, California, and Mississippi, who have served in Congress from 
8 to 29 years. These men have helped to prepare many tariff bills and 
are the best experts In the Nation on this subject, and I believe that 
when they have agreed upon the bill it will be one of the best that the 
Nation has ever had. I am quite willing to admit that it will contain 
rates that can be pointed out as objectionable to both agriculture and 
industry and if I had the right to make changes I would increase a 
number of agricultural rates and reduce a number on industrial products, 
but it will contain the best rates for agriculture ever passed by any 
Congress, and I believe that on the whole it will bring increased pros- 
perity to agriculture and our entire Nation. 

I realize that there will be much criticism of the attempt of the 
Federal Farm Board to build up for agriculture marketing organiza- 
tions with the purpose of securing better prices for the farmers of 
the Nation. Already the grain exchanges in the large cities have sent 
out much propaganda against both the legislation and the board's 
activities under the same. This was to be expected since that portion 


of farm products marketed by farmers cooperative marketing associa- 
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tions will deprive them of some commissions but it should be remem- 
bered that the farmers of the Nation have in the past labored under 
the greatest handicap ever endured by any industry, While they haye 
been proficient in production they have had no control over the sale 
of their products. No other industry could exist under such condi- 
tions. The hope of agriculture lies in correcting this wrong. 

Undoubtedly the market has recently been manipulated to embar- 
rass the Farm Board and if the farmers are asked to reduce the 
acreage they plant to wheat, and plant other products, such advice 
will be used to spread dissatisfaction. But I belleve the farmers of 
the country will not be misled and others ought not to be, for the 
President in his message last April stated, The pledged purpose of 
such a Federal Farm Board is the reorganization of the marketing 
system on sounder and more stable and more economic lines.” I 
congratulate the farm organization on their loyal support of the 
Farm Board. 

It was the intention that the Federal Farm Board was to make it 
possible for those engaged in agriculture to organize and operate farm 
associations that will market their products, or such portion thereof as 
may be necessary, in an orderly manner and, through cooperation with 
the Federal Farm Board, have some voice in the price for which their 
products may be sold. These organizations are to be financed at low 
rates of interest, the same as the organizations of industry secure. 
We have already appropriated $150,000,000 of the $500,000,000 author- 
ized in the farm bill, and under the recommendation of President Hoover 
we will soon appropriate $100,000,000 more, and if necessary the bal- 
ance of the $500,000,000. And let me say to industry that if agri- | 
culture can be brought to a prosperous condition, where it may earn a 
fair return, its buying power will be so increased that industry will 
profit and the whole Nation be amply repaid. 

Mistakes may and undoubtedly will be made by the Federal Farm 
Board; some rates in the tariff bill will be unsatisfactory; much of 
propaganda and politics will be indulged in; the stock-market crash, the 
stagnation of the winter months, the delayed uncertainties of the 
tariff bill have all caused temporary unemployment that will be charged 
against the effort of Congress to give a square deal to agriculture and 
all industry. 

But it must be considered that we are a Nation covering a continent; 
our people are engaged in the production and manufacture and trans- 
portation of products that are in conflict one with another; but we 
must be charitable and just and follow the command of the Master, 
“to do unto others as we would have others do unto us,” if our Nation 
as a whole is to prosper, remembering that in spite of all the mistakes 
and errors that may be pointed out in the conduct of our Government, 
that, nevertheless, we are as a whole the best fed, the best housed, the 
best clothed, and the best entertained people that ever existed upon the 
earth. 

I am not discouraged. I believe that all the legislation and efforts of 
the past nine years will bring to agriculture a square deal, to which it 
is entitled, and that it will again become a profitable industry. I believe 
without doubt that when the tariff bill is passed that industry will 
revive and unemployment cease. 

Let us all do our part. 


COMPLETE EQUALITY OF CITIZENSHIP SHOULD BE THE LAW OF THH 
LAND 


Mr. CABLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp to include a radio speech that I gave 
last night on the subject of woman citizenship. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ohio asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Record to in- 
clude a speech made over the radio on the subject of woman 
citizenship. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The speech is as follows: 

Each Member of the House of Representatives recently received a 
letter from an attorney whose alien client was not permitted to enter 
the United States because she was not able to pass the tests of the 1917 
immigration act. Seeking to amend the women's citizenship law, 80 
that his client could be admitted, the attorney wrote: 

“Neither Congress nor the American people have a full sense of the 
import of the act of 1922, which was invoked by the legal arm of the 
Government.” 

It was the immigration law, and not the 1922 act granting inde- 
pendent citizenship to women, that prevented his client from coming 
to this country. If that attorney had known of the discussions and 
consideration of the unjust discriminations in our citizenship laws 
affecting women, which brought about the 1922 act, he would not 
have so circularized Congress. 

In 1907 Congress had passed an expatriation act providing, in part, 
that any American woman who married a foreigner should take the 
nationality of her husband and cease to be an American citizen. 
If the laws of her husband's country did not vest her with his 
nationality, she became a woman without a country. No considera- 
tion was given her wish or desire in regard to nationality. She was 
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automatically deprived of the right of protection by the United 
States while she travelled or lived outside of this country. She 
lost all right of suffrage, of holding office, either by election or ap- 
pointment, the right to participate in governmental affairs and, in 
many States, she lost the right to hold or inherit property, to teach 
in the public schools, practice a profession, or to carry on many of 
the other vocations of life. 

The reverse was not true—the native-born man who married an alien, 
even though he went to live in the country of his wife, did not have his 
citizenship status taken from him. Then, too, the alien woman whose 
husband was naturalized, or the alien woman who married an American, 
automatically acquired that which the native born lost—American 
citizenship—without regard to her wish or qualification. 

The battle for equal citizenship rights began many years ago. Jean- 
nette Rankin, the first woman Member of Congress; John Jacob Rogers, 
a Representative from Massachusetts; and others introduced bills to 
abolish the unjust discriminations existing under the 1907 act. Inas- 
much as Congress failed to legislate on these bills, the women of the 
country appeared, represented by their leaders, before the national con- 
ventions of the Republican and Democratic Parties in 1920 and secured 
the adoption of a pledge, which was included in the platforms of both 
parties and which reads as follows: 

“ We advocate, in addition, the independent naturalization of women. 
An American woman resident in the United States should not lose her 
citizenship by marriage to an alien.” 

Backed by this pledge of the major parties and indorsed by such na- 
tional women’s organizations as the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, National Federation of Business and Professional 
Women, Council of Jewish Women, General Federation of Women's 
Clubs, National League of Women Voters, National Woman's Party, 
National Trade Union League, and the Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union, Congress desiring to give the citizenship status of American 
women the dignity and individuality of that of American men passed 
the bill granting independent citizenship rights to women. 

That bill was signed by President Harding on September 22, 1922, 
and is commonly known as the Cable Act of that date. 

Independent citizenship rights for women, expressed in the 1922 act, 
was not a new idea in the United States. Prior to the 1907 law, even 
though an American woman married an alien, if she continued to live 
in the United States, she did not cease to be an American citizen. So 
held Charles Evans Hughes when he was Secretary of State. Likewise 
not until 1855 did the marriage of an alien woman to an American 
make her a citizen of this country. Before the enactment of these 
laws marriage alone did not affect a woman's nationality, so far as the 
United States was concerned. 

Thus, the attorney mentioned clearly is in error in his statement, 
for both Congress and the American people fully realized the import 
of the women's citizenship act of 1922, and fully contemplated the re- 
sults of the operation of that act. 

That law provides, in part, that a woman citizen shall not cease 
to be a United States citizen by reason of her marriage after the 
passage of the act, unless she make a formal renunciation of her citi- 
zenship before a court having jurisdiction over naturalization of aliens. 
On the other hand, any woman who has married a citizen of the United 
States, or whose husband has been naturalized, since the passage of the 
1922 act, has not acquired United States citizenship by reason of her 
marriage or her husband's naturalization. This citizenship law is a 
step in the right direction, but it does not grant complete independent 
citizenship rights to women, and there should be some perfecting 
amendments, 

For example, the law now requires one year’s permanent residence 
in the United States before a native-born woman, who has lost her 
citizenship because of her marriage to an alien, can regain her Ameri- 
can status. Why should the woman who may have married a day 
before September 22, 1922, be placed at a great disadvantage, a dis- 
advantage which is not suffered by the woman who happened to marry 
the day after the act became effective, and thereby retained her United 
States citizenship? 

Take the case of Mrs. Emily Martin. She married an alien before 
the 1922 act was effective, and her American citizenship was automati- 
cally taken from her. Later she returned to this country, resided here 
a year, and then, because she told the court she might reside outside 
the United States with her husband and children, the court found her 
residence here was not permanent, as required by law, but was tempo- 
rary, and the court denied her the right to regain United States 
citizenship. 

I have introduced a bill, H. R. 10208, now pending before the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization, to permit any woman who 
lost her citizenship by reason of her marriage to an alien before the 
1922 act, to go before a court and regain that citizenship, irrespective 
of the character of her residence in the United States. It could be 
either temporary or permanent, and a day's residence would be sufficient. 

That bill, if enacted into law, also would repeal the provision re- 
quiring a woman who has lost her citizenship to go through regular 
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‘naturalization proceedings. Mrs. RUTH BRYAN OWEN, for example, mar- 


ried a British officer before 1922, and lost her American citizenship 
through no fault or desire of her own. 

After the war, she returned to this country with her husband, and 
was required to submit to the same naturalization proceedings to 
regain her American citizenship in a Florida court, as one who had 
never been a citizen of the United States. This is not a just require- 
ment of a native-born woman who had her citizenship taken away by 
the provisions of the 1907 act. A simple affirmative act should be 
sufficient to regain the citizenship lost by a native-born woman because 
of her marriage. 

There are women whose American citizenship was lost by marriage 
prior to the 1922 act, who can not now return to the United States to 
regain their former nationality because of our immigration quota law. 
Since a woman in this situation is counted in the quota of her hus- 
band’s country, if the quota allotted to his nationality is exhausted, 
she can not return to the United States to be repatriated. To come 
here temporarily as a visitor will be of no benefit, as the law now 
requires her residence to be of a permanent character, before she can 
regain American nationality. The permanent-residence requirement in 
the cases of such women should be repealed, and our immigration laws 
should be amended to permit her to be admitted without regard to 
the quota. 

The present law provides that an American girl who marries an alien 
ineligible for citizenship shall become ineligible also. She becomes a 
woman without a country. An ineligible alien usually means one of the 
yellow race. No such law applies to the American man. If he marrics 
an alien ineligible for citizenship he continues to be an American citi- 
zen. Why should there be one rule for the man and another for the 
woman? Both are American citizens. 

H. R. 10208 would eliminate this unjust discrimination. 


If a native-born man marries an alien and resides abroad in her coun- ` 


try the remainder of his life he does not cease to be an American citizen. 
Their children, although they are born abroad and never come to the 
United States, likewise are American citizens. But if a native-born 
woman marries an alien and resides two years in his country, or five 
years elsewhere abroad, she is presumed to have ceased to be an Ameri- 
can citizen. Again I ask, why should there be one rule of law for men 
and another for women? 

Complete equality in citizenship should be the law of this land. 
There is no reason for distinctions between men and women in the 
nationality laws of the United States. A native-born woman has the 
same loyalties and should have the same rights to nationality as a man. 
She should have, as the man has, the right to select the country of her 
choice. 

In view of the great alien population in this country and the re- 
sulting marriage between allen men and American women, on the one 
hand, and between American men and allen women on the other, the 
question of nationality rights is of peculiar significance. The status of 
these women depends not only upon the laws of this country, but also 
upon the nationality laws of many other countries. To abolish all 
distinctions between the sexes, the question of nationality must be 
dealt with internationally by means of treaties, 

The conference for the codification of international law, now in 
session at The Hague, was called only after it was determined that 
certain subjects were ripe for consideration. The conference will dis- 
cuss and undertake to codify the law on three important subjects: 
Nationality, territorial waters, ond the responsibility of States for 
damage done to the persons or property of foreigners within their 
territory. 

Nationality includes that of greatest importance—citizenship of 
women. 

More than 50 countries have sent delegates to this conference at The 
Hague. One is Mrs. Ruth B. Shipley, Chief of the Passport Division in 


the Department of State, and a technical advisor is Dr. Emma Wold, of 


the National Woman's Party. 

I hope our delegates will bring back a treaty providing, in substance, 
that there shall be no distinction based on sex in regard to the law on 
nationality. We should bear in mind, however, that this subject in- 
volves the laws of many countries, is of the greatest magnitude, and 
that on it there is the greatest divergence of opinions. 

There are only five nations dealing equally with men and women 


in the effect of marriage on nationality. In 81 countries a man’s mar- | 


riage has no effect whatever on his nationality; while on the other 


hand, in the entire world there are but nine countries in which 
marriage does not change a woman’s nationality without her consent. 
In the nationality laws of the world, six different systems are found 
to prevail in regard to the effect of marriage on a woman's nationality. 
In 28 countries the wife is compelled under all circumstances to lose 
her nationality and take that of her husband, while his is not changed 
by marriage. 

In two countries, Andora and Japan, the husband is compelled, under 
certain circumstances, to take the nationality of his wife. These 
various laws have resulted in situations wherein the woman who mar- 
ries a man of foreign nationality may find herself a woman with two 
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countries, or of dual nationality, and subject to the tax and other laws 
of both countries. 

On the other hand, some women who lose their nationality under 
their own laws, because of marriage, and who do not acquire the na- 
tionality of their husbands, find themselves stateless and without the 
right of protection, passport, and many other conveniences, They are 
women without a country. 

These facts show the stupendous task that confronts the delegates 


‘at The Hague in their attempt to harmonize the nationality laws of 


more than 80 different countries. 

By adopting the 1922 act, the United States made known to the 
world that the nationality of its women should not be made an incident 
of marriage. Our Nation can not, through its delegates at The Hague, 
take a backward step; the other nations must go forward. 

If sufficient progress is not made at The Hague in the matter of 
reaching some agreement tending toward equal citizenship rights for 
women, I will press for passage my resolution requesting President 
Hoover to call a conference of representatives of all governments of the 
world to meet at Washington, D. C., to consider and adopt a convention 
on the nationality of women, which will pronounce for all nations the 
principle that a woman should have the same right to independent na- 
tionality as a man. 

To the leaders of the great women’s organizations I have men- 
tioned, is due the credit for the 1922 act. Their faith and confidence 
in the principle of equal citizenship rights, expressed in that law, 
have been vindicated. The law has stood the test; it has justified 
itself. 

Let Congress again accept the wisdom of these women, by enacting 
perfecting amendments to the act of 1922, Then will the law stand 
as a model to be copied by the delegates at The Hague. Let us hope 
that when our delegates return they will bring back with them an 
dgreement embodying the principle that a woman should enjoy the 
same nationality rights as a man. 


FARM RELIEF 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under the special order of the 
House the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Monrer] is recog- 
nized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. MONTET. Mr. Speaker, the question of farm relief ad- 
dresses itself to us with ever-increasing intensity. 

These remarks are not only addressed in the interest of farm 
relief, but also as a suggestion for the improvement of the gen- 
eral health and, if heeded, to give added enjoyment to the 
American dinner table. 

The general use that can be made of most edible farm prod- 
ucts is already well known. The consuming public more or less 
understands the various methods and recipes satisfactorily 
used in the preparation of wheat, oats, barley, rye, corn, and 
their products, but there is one splendid food article grown in 
great quantities in this country with which, generally speaking, 
the American public is not familiar as to the best methods of 
its preparation for table use. If the public were as well versed 
in the proper cooking of this food as are those in the locality 
where most of this crop is grown, there would be little or no 
surplus demanding the attention of the Federal Farm Board, as 
it is one of the most delicious, sustaining foods grown on 
American soil. Properly prepared, its daily use not only im- 
proves the general health but also tends to reduce the cost of 
living. It is a cheap food article, and when the housewife 
learns of its deliciousness through proper cooking, it will be- 
come a popular dish in all American homes. This food is none 
other than rice. 

This country produces some 40,000,000 bushels of rice an- 
nually. In 1929 continental United States produced 40,217,000 
bushels, and of this Louisiana produced 19,352,000 bushels. For 
some years Louisiana has annually produced over 40 per cent 
of the rice grown in this country. The people of that State are 
by far the largest per capita consumers of rice in the United 
States, all because one finds there methods for its cooking that 
make it a most delicious food, enjoyed by all and denied to none. 

When one leaves that section of this great country and finds 
rice on the dinner table it is usually served in broths, soups, 
and custards with a smatter of raisins and other mixtures 
whereby the real deliciousness of the food does not prevail. 
While rice is served daily on the tables of practically all Loui- 
slanians, its delightfulness is never overshadowed by a predomi- 
nation of raisins, nutmeg, or milk. It is prepared in the manner 
hereafter explained, served with every dinner, brought to you in 
a large dish, and eaten with chicken, beef, ham, or other gravies 
and vegetables. 

Louisiana is known for its cooking, and no Louisiana meal is 
ever complete without delicious rice and gravy, and besides it 
adds a dish which is not costly by any means. As a satisfac- 
tory, wholesome, and sustaining food, rice has no substitute 
when properly prepared. When the American housewife is out 
of Irish potatoes or even bread, if she will serve a dish of this 
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rice I am satisfied that she will find it a desirable substitute 
and thereafter serve it along with her Irish potatoes, and so 
forth, upon which to spread her tasty gravies. 

The preparation and cooking of rice to serve with gravies is 
= intricate performance requiring any particular culinary 

ent. 

Wash one cup of rice thoroughly. Wash the rice in at least 
four or five waters or until thoroughly cleansed. Bring two 
cups of water to a boil. Add one teaspoon of salt. Then add 
the rice to boiling water gradually so as not to stop the boiling. 
Let boil for four minutes. Then cover the pot and cook very 
very slowly for 20 or 30 minutes. Remove it from the fire, let 
stand for five minutes, and when served every grain will be 
separate. If a double boiler is used, the rice will be whiter 
and drier but will take longer to cook. If the rice is fresh, 
slow cooking for 20 minutes will be sufficient, but it is always 
very simple to determine when the rice is cooked by rolling two 
or three grains between the fingers. If the grains are soft and 
not gritty the rice is cooked. 

In the absence of gravy, it is also very delicious if butter is 
spread thereon. 

This is the famous Louisiana recipe for cooking rice. It is 
well known that the Louisiana housewife has made cooking an 
art. She has discovered that rice with its perfect blending 
quality makes meals more delicious as well as more nutritious 
and more easily digested. 

Let me add here two or three other recipes which are very 
popular in New Orleans and throughout Louisiana, and which, 
as you know, is the home of famous Creole cooking. 

Let the American wife enjoy Creole rice, which is prepared as 
follows: z 


One and one-half cups rice, 3 cups water, 1 teaspoon salt, 2 table- 
spoons bacon fat, 5 slices bacon (or as much fat ham), %4 cup 
chopped onions, 2 cloves, garlic (if desired), 3 fresh tomatoes (or one 
No. 1 can tomatoes), 2 green peppers, minced. 

Boil rice for 15 minutes. 

Fry bacon or ham crisp brown, chop into rice. Fry onions, garlic, 
and green peppers in bacon fat; add tomatoes. Cook five minutes; add 
seasonings, then add to the rice. Mix well, cover, and cook slowly for 
20 minutes. Garnish with parsley and two or three crisp brown slices 
of bacon. 

Note: Left-over chicken, turkey, or roast may be used instead of 
bacon or ham. 


On some other occasion try the rice tamale which is prepared 
as follows: 


One cup cooked rice, 6 to 8 outside leaves of cabbage, 8 toothpicks, | 


1 cup ground meat, one-third cup chopped onions, one-half teaspoon 


cayenne pepper, 1 No. 2 can tomatoes, one-half teaspoon salt, 2 table- | 


spoons bacon grease. 

Pour boiling water over the cabbage leaves. Let stand five minutes. 
Remove from water and drain. Mix the rice, onion, meat, pepper, and 
salt. Fill each cabbage leaf with part of the mixture. Roll the leaf 
and fasten with toothpicks. Place in a baking dish, and pour over 
them the can of tomatoes and the grease, Bake 20 minutes. 


And for those who like myself enjoy the popular dish known 
as red beans and rice, try the following: 


One cup raw rice; 1 pound red beans, soaked over night; one-half 
pound salt meat cut in strips, one for each serving; 1 onion, leave 
whole so it can be removed after cooking if preferred. Seasoning to 
taste. 

Cook beans, salt meat, onion, and seasoning together with enough 
water to cover well, until beans are cooked so well that they fall to 
pieces. Add enough water from time to time so that there will be 
plenty of thick rich gravy. Serve with the cooked rice. 


This is a meal in itself, and is delicious when prepared the 
“ Louisiana way.” 
And rice vegetable casserole is prepared as follows: 


One cup peas, 1 cup corn, 2 tablespoons minced onions, 1 teaspoon 
salt, 2 cups cooked rice, 2 strips bacon, 144 cups milk, one-fourth tea- 
spoon pepper. 

Place in layers in greased baking dish; when casserole is filled, add 
milk. Place bacon strips on top and bake until brown. 


Those interested in tomatoes may also encourage the further 
use of tomatoes by suggesting the following for a rich tomato 
soup: 

One cup rice, 1 cup tomatoes, 1 onion, 1 teaspoon salt, one-half 
teaspoon pepper, 4 cups boiling water, 1 tablespoon butter, 2 tablespoons 
flour, one-half teaspoon celery salt. 

Put rice and sliced onion into boiling water. Cook until tender. 
Add tomatoes. Press through sieve. Brown the flour in butter and 
add to the rice mixture, Season with salt, pepper, and celery salt. 
Serve hot with croutons. Garnish with chopped parsley. 
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The kiddies can also come in for their share of enjoyment by 
serving them a supper of boiled rice, cream, and a bit of sugar. 
The light, fluffy grains are easily and quickly digested. All 
children will love their rice and you may rest assured it will 
not disturb their slumber. 

I could give a number of other recipes, but the foregoing are 
most enjoyed by both rich and poor in the land of the famous 
Creole cooking. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Does the gentleman think there 
is any better way of cooking rice than that used in the State of 
Georgia, merely cooking the chicken and rice together? 

Mr. MONTET. I have such a recipe here. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. If the gentleman has any im- 
proye mons on the plan we have in south Georgia, I would like 
to see it. 

Mr. MONTET. I have here a recipe which provides for that 
method of cooking. 

Mr. GLOVER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONTET. I yield. 

Mr. GLOVER. I am very much interested in the gentleman's 
discussion of rice, because the great rice fields of Arkansas are 
in my district. And, while the gentleman has recipes for cooking 
it, I do not think the Louisianians can cook it like they can in 
Arkansas. 

Mr. MONTET. Of course, we Louisianians do not agree with 
the gentleman. 

Mr. GLOVER. What I would like to ask the gentleman is if 
the rice people of Louisiana have made a study of how they 
can use the by-product, so called, the rice straw, as provided for 
in this last bill? Provision was made there, I understand, for 
a board to make a careful study of the various uses to which 
the by-products of farm growth may be put. 

Mr. MONTET. In answer to the question of the gentleman, 
we have in Louisiana some mills which are manufacturing 
paper in great quantity out of rice straw. Experiments are now 
being carried on to discover further and different uses for rice 
straw. 

Mr. GLOVER. I am very much interested in that. There 
was recently a statement made by a secretary of a chamber of 
commerce in the rice belt of my State, which states that 100,000 
tons of rice straw is going to waste in that small territory that 
could be used in the manufacture of paper. 

Mr. MONTET. A great deal of rice straw goes to waste in 
the State of Louisiana also. However, a satisfactory method 
of making paper has been discovered. Other experiments are 
being made in order to consume the remainder of the rice straw 
now going to waste. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONTET. I yield. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Coming from the gastronomical center of 
the universe I should like to ask the gentleman from Louisiana 
if he thinks rice would take the place of nice Maryland fried 
chicken with green corn cakes around it? Does the gentleman 
think there is anything equal to that? 

Mr. MONTET. The gentleman’s dish would be wonderful if 
he only added rice, cooked in the Louisiana way. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Did I understand the gentle- 
man from Maryland to state that Baltimore was the gastronom- 
ical center of the universe instead of New Orleans? 

Mr. MONTET. I believe my original remarks will show 
where that center is. Everybody knows it is New Orleans and 
Louisiana, 

Rice is a cheap food. Its cost is very little, its nutritive value 
is undeniable, and if the thousands in whose homes these recipes 
find their way will avail themselves thereof, I not only look for 
the definite settlement of the rice growers’ surplus crop troubles 
but rice will become an article to be found on the American table 
daily, much to the delight of those partaking thereof and the 
improvement of their health. [Applause.] 


TAX REFUND 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Hoorn). Under the spe- 
cial order of the House, the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. 
Hawtey] is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate the courtesy of the 
House in according me an opportunity to discuss the refund to 
the United States Steel Corporation for the years 1918, 1919, 
and 1920 in particular, and the subject of tax refunds in 
general. 

The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. BACHARACH] addressed 
the House Tuesday in an excellent statement, and I will en- 
deayor not to traverse the matters he presented. 

The gentleman from Texas has twice spoken to the House on 
the subject, and with his presentation both myself and the 
facts are in general disagreement. 
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The refund to the United States Steel Corporation for the 
year 1917 case was disposed of a year ago, and in a manner 
eminently satisfactory. The pending case involves the years 
1918, 1919, and 1920. For these three years the United States 
Steel Corporation filed returns showing a taxable net income 
in excess of $823,000,000. On this return, they paid a total tax 
for the three years of approximately $304,000,000. 

The soundness of the present settlement can be easily illus- 
trated by comparing the original taxes paid with the tax lia- 
bility as determined in the final settlement. As I have stated, 
the original taxes paid were approximately $304,000,000. The 
final determination shows a tax liability in excess of $312,- 
000,000. In other words, the final settlement increases the tax 
liability for the three years by more than $8,000,000. 

The final settlement may also be considered from this point 
of view: A suit is now pending in which the taxpayer claims 
a return of approximately $130,000,000 for the three years, 
including interest. This suit is being settled by a refund of 
about $33,000,000, including interest—approximately one-fourth 
of the amount claimed. 

Using the four years, 1917, 1918, 1919, and 1920, as a basis, 
the original tax liabilities total $503,000,000. The final tax 
liabilities total $485,000,000, showing a net reduction in tax of 
about $18,000,000, or less than 4 per cent of the total, notwith- 
standing the large refund for 1917. In other words, the final 
settlement is equivalent to a refund of less than $2,000 on a 
tax of more than $50,000. 

There are two principal issues involved in the pending case: 
The determination of the proper amortization allowances, and 
the computation of consolidated invested capital. Both these 
issues and others were discussed in detail before the Joint 
Committee, and I do not believe it is necessary to discuss them 
now. For the benefit of those, however, who are interested, I 
am incorporating my remarks in a memorandum discussing the 
issues in detail and explaining the basis upon which they were 
settled. I have an earnest desire that the longing of the gentle- 
man from Texas for information be satiated. 

Briefly, then, we have this situation with reference to the 
refunds to the Steel Corporation: The 1917 case was disposed 
of more than a year ago and is no longer an issue. The pending 
case has been examined and approved by the Treasury officials; 
the Treasury decision has been reviewed and examined care- 
fully by the staff of the joint committee and all questions 
answered ; and the case has been explained in detail to the joint 
committee and ample opportunity has been afforded to every 
member of the committee to ask for additional information or 
to raise questions. Mr. Alvord, the special assistant to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, was present with the committee dur 
ing its sessions. I believe that practically the entire member- 
ship of the House know him and have confidence in his ability 
and integrity. He bas reviewed the entire case and has approved 
it. In addition, Mr. Alvord explained the important issues in the 
case and answered all questions to the satisfaction of those 
present. He was available and ready to answer any further 
questions which any of the committee cared to ask. He ex- 
plained in detail to the committee every question raised by the 
staff in its tentative report and every question raised by any 
member of the committee. Some of the questions involved 
in these refunds required an investigation for a preceding 
period of some 60 years. After the most exhaustive examina- 
tion we have a proposed settlement as to which no specific 
criticism has been made by any Member of Congress. No objec- 
tion has been raised as to any material point in the settlement. 
Furthermore, it is the opinion of those familiar with the case 
that the proposed settlement is a very conservative one from 
the point of view of the Government, and represents a substan- 
tially smaller amount than could be recovered if the taxpayer 
were forced to litigation, giving no consideration to the expenses 
of the litigation and the intervening interest costs. 

I think the following table will present the matter more 
clearly to the eye: 


United States Steel Corporation 1 tag of tax for years 1918, 1919, 
an 
A. Original and final tax: 


Tax paid as per original returns $304, 000, 000 
Final total tax collèeted - $12, 000, 000 
Collection due to Government audit 8, 000, 000 
EEE ——) 
B. Additional assessments and refunds: 

Additional assessments for 1918, 1919, and 1920 

made in 1926 and 1928, based on tentative and 
inaccurate determination 29, 000, 000 

Refund of principal now made on final determi- 
WO COT E E I ESSES ea eee AE 21, 000, 000 
Balance of additional assessments retained 8, 000, 000 
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When the refund to the United States Steel Corporation for 
the year 1917 was under consideration by the Joint Committee 
on Internal Reyenue Taxation, all members of this committee 
were present except one. The Treasury presented the case, and 
in the course of the discussion said that the principles used 
in determining the refund for 1917 would be followed in 
deciding those for the years 1918, 1919, and 1920, unless the 
joint. committee disapproved, and assumed the responsibility 
for the use of different methods. The Treasury also indicated 
at the hearing in December, 1928, the approximate amount of 
refunds to the United States Steel Corporation for the years 
1918, 1919, and 1920, which amount was nearly the same as 
reported for our recent consideration. The gentleman from 
Texas has had a year’s notice of what the Treasury proposed 
to do. 

But during the past year I do not recall that the gentleman 
from Texas proposed that the joint committee meet to con- 
sider any basis for settlement other than those announced by the 
Treasury. 

At the conclusion of the hearing on the 1917 refund the 
gentleman from Texas was challenged to move that the Treas- 
ury’s proposal for that year be rejected, and this he refused 
to do. Nor did he move to reject the settlements proposed 
by the Treasury for the years 1918, 1919, and 1920, although 
the chairman made the usual statement, What will the com- 
mittee do?” 

That is, at the time and place where opposition could be effec- 
tively made, he refused to act. 

I desire by way of emphasis to call to the attention of the 
House and the whole United States the fact that at the hearing 
in December, 1928, on the proposed refund to the United States 
Steel Corporation for the year 1917 the Treasury stated that if 
the joint committee disapproved the proposed settlement, assum- 
ing the responsibility for the ultimate outcome, the Treasury 
would refuse to make the refund and settle the case through 
litigation. A Senator then challenged Mr. GARNER to propose 
the rejection, and this Mr. Garner declined to do, That is, the 
hour had struck for action, but there was nobody at home. 
Why should a man complain of others that in his imagination 
they do not do thus and so, for lack of courage, when he refuses 
to accept responsibility and propose the action he says he 
believes should be taken, 

I think it is quite clear from the course of this discussion 
that I have accepted the responsibility that my service on 
the committee necessitates and act as I believe the facts 
warrant. 

I desire again to call the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Garner] to the bar. 

On February 18, 1930, the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Woop], chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, asked 
unanimous consent for immediate consideration of House Joint 
Resolution 252, making an additional appropriation for the 
maintenance of the Senate Office Building, CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp, page 3875. The Senate had made expenditures in advance 
of appropriations. But I quote from the Recorp with comments. 
All Members present on the floor at that time, when they read 
that part of the colloquy found in the first column will realize 
that it has been abbreviated and some “ Garnerese” language 
deleted: 


Mr. Garner. We could say no, but you have not the courage to do it. 
That is all. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Woop. The opportunity is now open; let us see you perform. 

Mr, GARNER, I will vote against the appropriations, 

Mr. SNELL. This is a unanimous-consent proposition, and all the gen- 
tleman has to do is to object. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
hears none. [Laughter.] 


Some voices rallied the gentleman from Texas to object. He 
did not. That was retreating under fire. 

The yen of the gentleman from Texas for information on the 
refunds is appealing and the way he neglects to satisfy it is 
appalling. At the other end of Pennsylvania Avenue in the 
Treasury Building are two rooms filled with the records, docu- 
ments, books, and so forth, relating to the refunds in this case. 
Since December, 1928, and before, the doors of these rooms have 
been yawning open to the gentleman from Texas and he has been 
yawning back at them, 

If the disquiet the gentleman from Texas seems to feel about 
these refunds is not a political distress, why, in a period of 390 
days, exclusive of Sundays and holidays, did he not give the 
contents of those rooms the privilege of his acquaintance. Had 
he done so, would he take the position he now takes? I think 
not. I believe the gentleman in his wild Texan heart really 
believes the Treasury “ has done a good job.” 


[After a pause.] The Chair 
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There is a period of 30 days after a proposed refund is 
reported by the Treasury to the joint committee before such 
refund can be paid. Upon the receipt of the proposed refund 
for 1917, the expert staff of the joint committee examined the 
returns, conferred with the Treasury on all matters of policy 
and procedure, and reported in writing; a copy of this report 
of the staff was delivered to each member of the joint com- 
mittee several days in advance of the date set for the hearing. 
It set out quite fully all the questions involved. At the hearing 
the members examined the Treasury officials and the staff of 
the committee and decided not to disturb the settlement as pro- 
posed by the Treasury. 

In the matter of the proposed refunds for 1918, 1919, and 
1920, the same procedure was followed. The report of our staff 
was delivered to the members on March 5. The hearing was 
set for March 11, six days later. The conclusion was not to dis- 
turb the proposed settlement. 

I gave the proposals for 1917 and those for 1918, 1919, and 
1920 considerable attention. Questions of serious import were 
Involved, including amortization allowances, invested capital, 
consolidated returns, and other issues under our excess Or war 
profits tax laws. I believe the decision reached by the 
Treasury satisfactory and favorable to the Government. 

The Treasury is applying the same rules to all taxpayers, 
large and small, that equal consideration may be given to all 
taxpayers, irrespective of the amounts involved. 

The United States Steel Corporation is, I understand, our 
largest single taxpayer, paying, as I recall, about 8 per cent of 
the income taxes collected for the years named. This, however, 
entitles it to no special or favorable consideration, nor does it 
justify discrimination against it. 

If the gentleman from Texas is insinuating that sinister prac- 
tices are involved in the refund under discussion, let me make 
this observation : 

So many persons participate in the determination of a case 
like this that to make a corrupt decision would require a con- 
spiracy of a considerable number. No sane man believes such a 
conspiracy could exist, even without considering the high char- 
acter and integrity of the personnel which handles these mat- 
ters. If improper practices prevailed in the department some- 
body would be benefiting to such an extent that it would become 
evident, and it would not be necessary for anyone to go about 
with nose in the air testing for a taint; such a conspiracy 
would smell to heaven. i 

The honesty, efficiency, and publie service of the Treasury 
has caused public approval of and confidence in that department. 
Yet political necessity thinks an advantage can be attained by 
attacking it. I do not believe there is anything in thè work 
of the Treasury on these refunds that warrants the crit- 
icisms made, but they are based upon political partisanship. 
When did the public lose confidence in the Treasury? Every 
election following an attack by Mr. Garner on the Secretary of 
the Treasury has resulted in an increased Republican majority 
in the House. The minority leader, in his naive manner, 
merely emphasizes the extraordinary good fortune of the 
public in having a man of Mr. Mellon's outstanding ability and 
integrity, in charge of its finances. 

During the recent hearing by the joint committee the gentle- 
man from Texas occupied a good deal of the time in asking 
questions and expressing his opinions, as was his right. At the 
conclusion the chairman asked whether any member desired to 
further question the Treasury representatives or the staff. The 
gentleman from Texas indicated that he did not, nor did he then 
ask that further information be supplied or that the hearing be 
continued. Two more days were available for inquiry. If the 
thirst for information was so imperative, why not drink when 
at the spring? When has Mr. Garner asked the Treasury for 
additional information since the settlement of the 1917 refunds? 
When did he ask that the joint committee make an investigation 
other than that made by the staff of the proposed refunds for 
1918, 1919, and 1920, of which he was advised in December, 
1928? What other cases are there about which he has asked for 
information? 

The question of appeals to the courts was raised. If an 
appeal were to be taken, it is estimated that it would be five 
years before final decision could be obtained. The courts give 
the taxpayers the advantage in disputed questions. Undoubt- 
edly the decision of the courts would be honestly made, but in 
my judgment no more honestly than those now made by the 
ureau. 

If complaint is now made of the amounts of refunds pro- 
posed by the Treasury, would it not follow that the courts would 
be more severely complained of for awards larger than the 
refunds? The gentleman from Texas [Mr. GARNER] never 


moved in the joint committee that the matter be referred to the 
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courts nor made any other motion that had for its purpose to 
set aside a proposed settlement. That was the forum which 
offers a proper opportunity to present such motions. 

If the United States Steel case were taken to the Supreme 
Court, the decision would not give valuable precedents for use 
in the future. The issues involved in the case arise entirely 
under the profits tax law, repealed in 1921. There are but very 
few other cases still pending in the Treasury for years affected. 
It is of much greater importance, in my opinion, that the cases 
for the war years be disposed of finally, upon a basis fair to 
both the Government and the taxpayers, and be put. perma- 
nently behind us. 

The statement that the joint committee can meet only when 
the chairman so desires is not correct. If at any time a member 
desires the committee to meet for the consideration of a matter 
within its jurisdiction, a meeting can be called. I have never 
denied such a request. Has the gentleman from Texas ever 
made such a request? The members of the joint committee 
haye access to the records and the staff, and it is to be presumed 
that they discharge the duties of their membership. 

The staff of the joint committee, on their own motion or at 
the suggestion of the chairman, continually makes inquiry as 
to Treasury methods and suggestions of changes. If members 
of the committee wish others made, they have only to indicate 
them. 

We now come to the more general subject of the administration 
of the refund provision of the revenue laws. The gentleman 
from Texas has indicated that he believes the joint committee’s 
action is a purely formal matter. Does the gentleman from 
Texas believe that the staff of our joint committee is incompe- 
tent or inattentive to its duties? Is he unaware of the work 
that is done? 

The joint committee was created in 1926. We have had and 
still have as the chief of our staff of experts Mr. L. H. Parker. 
Mr. Parker, you may remember, had general charge of the inves- 
tigation by the select Senate committee, known as the Couzens 
committee, in 1924. It is my opinion, and I think that every- 
one shares this opinion with me, that Mr. Parker is a most 
capable, diligent, and impartial investigator. It is my knowl- 
edge that he gave detailed investigation to the refunds in 
question. 

It is my opinion that Mr. Parker must be credited with a very 
substantial part in the improvement of the administration of 
our tax laws. His accomplishments have not been accompanied 
by newspaper headlines or political debate. Nevertheless, 
they have been none the less substantial. The examination of 
refunds submitted to the committee is neither a formal nor a 
perfunctory one. Each case is examined. Investigations fre- 
quently are made in the bureau. Requests for additional 
information are submitted. I can say, unhesitatingly, that no 
refund has been paid until all questions raised by the staff of 
the committee have been settled satisfactorily. Let me read 
Mr. Parker's report on the administration of the refund provi- 
sions for 1929: 

GENERAL SURVEY OF OVERASSESSMENTS 


The total refunds shown in detail in Part I amount to $38,203,521.84; 
the total credits amount to $15,969,125.14; and the total abatements in 
connection with the same cases amount to $8,613,275.83. The total 
net overassessments reported to the committee during the calendar year 
1929, which were subsequently paid, credited, or abated, amounted to 
the sum of the above three items, or to $62,785,922.51. On these over- 
assessments the sum of $12,886,965.66 was allowed in interest, making 
a grand total of overassessments and interest of $75,672,888.1T. 

In addition to the above, there was reported to the committee three 
overassessments, totaling $1,304,438.91, which have not been paid. 
The refund in one of these cases was withheld on the initiative of the 
commissioner on account of a proposed deficiency. The second case is 
being recomputed, and the third case is being reviewed, after confer- 
ences between the department and this office. 

It is interesting to note in regard to the overassessments reported 
during the calendar year 1929, and paid after the expiration of the 
30-day period prescribed by law, that there has been a marked decrease 
in the rate at which these overassessments have been allowed in com- 
parison with the rate shown by our former reports. For the T-month 
period—June 1, 1928, to December 31, 1928—the rate at which over- 
assessments were made with interest was $15,224,270 per month, 
During the calendar year 1929 this rate was only $6,306,074 per month, 
which represents a decrease of over 58 per cent in the rate of overassess- 
ment. For the 21-month period—March 1, 1927, to April 24, 1928, and 
June 1, 1928, to December 31, 1928—the rate of overassessment, with 
interest, was $10,676,188 per month, and the present rate is 41 per 
cent less than this rate. 

In view of the above, it seems reasonable to hope that the peak of the 
high-refund years has been passed. However, it appears important to 
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consider two questions: First, what are the reasons for the decrease in 
refunds and, second, what are the principal causes for the refunds. 

In regard to the first question, it has been computed that for the cal- 
endar year 1929, 71 per cent of the adjustments were for the excess- 
profits tax years up to and including 1921, and that the remaining 29 
per cent were for years subsequent to 1921. In the case of the preced- 
ing 21-month period, 83 per cent of the overassessments were for the 
excess-profits tax years, and only 17 per cent for subsequent years. It 
is believed, therefore, that the decrease in the rate of overassessment is 
largely due to the fact that the bureau has closed out a large propor- 
tion of the excess-profits returns. It is evident that the refunds will 
be much lower when all the excess-profits tax controversies are settled. 

It may also be properly noted that the average interest charge dropped 
to 20.53 per cent in 1929 from an average interest charge of 26.72 per 
cent in the preceding 7- month perjod, so that a considerable saving in 
interest may also be expected for the future. 

As to the causes for the refunds, this has already been shown by the 
classification in Part I, but it appears important to discuss these causes 
in some detail. 

In the first place, if reference be made to the classification of over- 
assessments shown on page 30, it will be observed that the most impor- 
tant single cause of the 1929 refunds is the new interpretation placed 
on the life-insurance provisions of the 1921 and subsequent acts by the 
decision of the Supreme Court of the United States in the case of the 
National Life Insurance Co. Nearly 12 per cent of all the overassess- 
ments result from this cause. It is not necessary to go into this matter 
further here, for this office has already submitted to the committee a 
preliminary report on Federal Taxation of Life Insurance Companies, 
which covers this subject at length. 

The second major single cause of this year’s refunds is the expiration 
of the statute of limitations. Some changes were made in this provision, 
or rather in the provisions providing for these limitations in the revenue 
act of 1928. It is believed that our principal troubles were due to the 
defects in the former acts, and that the present act will prove satis- 
factory. However, the operation of the new provisions will be carefully 
observed. 

The third important cause of the refunds described in this report is 
depreciation. The determination of depreciation, while it is a fact 
question, is obviously primarily a matter of judgment. It is the cause, 
and undoubtedly will continue to be the cause, of considerable contro- 
versy between the Government and taxpayer, unless some arbitrary rule 
is devised which will be satisfactory. It is not impossible with low tax 
rates that some solution of the present difficulties may be found. It is 
the opinion of this office that with the experience that our taxpayers 
have had with this subject, the department should discourage changes 
in the depreciation rates shown on current returns. 

It would appear that the judgment of the taxpayer, at the time of 
making the return on the question of depreciation would be better 
than his judgment four or five years after, when he is making applica- 
tion for a refund. There is also another matter which is very unsatis- 
factory in connection with the present method of depreciation. De- 
preciation is allowed on cost, or on March 1, 1913, value, at a certain 
definite rate. In many cases, however, the plant account becomes simply 
a sum of money, and depreciation reserves simply a sum of money, 
and the taxpayer keeps no adequate record of his plant in use. When 
this is true the taxpayer, instead of reducing his plant account when 
certain items of equipment are discarded, keeps on depreciating his 
equipment with the result that in place of getting 100 per cent depre- 
ciation, he may get 200 per cent. It is the opinion of this office that 
a complete report on depreciation will be desirable. 

It will be observed from the classification of overassessments shown 
on page 30 that in addition to depreciation other deductions which 
are determined by the exercise of judgment are also troublesome. These 
deductions are amortization, depreciation, inventory adjustment, and 
losses on sales of capital assets. Other allied subjects requiring the 
exercise of judgment are valuations for estate-tax purposes, March 1, 
1913, valuations, and valuations on account of sale of capital assets. 
Attention is drawn to the fact that a report on depletion has already 
been made by the staff and is now before the committee. 

Our former reports in connection with refunds and credits criticized 
the application of the special assessment provisions in a number of cases. 
At the time of making these other reports special assessment was a 
major cause of the large refunds made. This situation is no longer 
true, special assessment having dropped from first place to eighth place 
in order of importance. 

CONCLUSION 


It must be concluded that the overassessments reported to the com- 
mittee during the calendar year 1929, and paid after the 30-day period 
prescribed by law, represent accurate and careful determinations of 
final-tax liability. 

The staff received from Hon. Robert H. Lucas, Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, and from Mr. E. C. Alvord, Special Assistant to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, very satisfactory cooperation in connection 


with its examination of the overassessments. All issues raised have 
received careful consideration and full and open discussion. 


Respectfully submitted. 
L. H. PARKER, Chief of Staff. 


An objection raised by the gentleman from Texas is that no 
consideration is given tax refunds by the committee unless Mr. 
Parker sees fit to recommend such consideration. I am sur- 
prised at having to answer such a complaint. On January 5, 
1929, I stated in this House the procedure of the joint com- 
mittee in regard to refunds. I set forth that the procedure 
had been established by Hon. William R. Green, the former 
chairman of the committee, which procedure was approved by 
the committee, and appears to be working satisfactorily. 

I inserted in the Recorp a letter from Mr. Parker covering the 
details of the refund procedure- in full—page 1207, CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, January 5, 1929. I have not had complaint from 
the members of the committee prior to the statement by the 
gentleman from Texas on Friday. It is true that on March 12 
last the gentleman requested to be currently advised as to pro- 
posed refunds, with which request I immediately complied. 
The members of the joint committee have access to the staff and 
files at all times, 

Another comment of the gentleman from Texas is in connec- 
tion with the refund to the Baldwin Locomotive Works for the 
years 1912 to 1922. He seems to think the statute of limitations 
has run on the early years at least. If he will look at section 
252 of the revenue act of 1921, he will find that Congress has 
specifically made this statute of limitations ineffective under 
certain circumstances. This section provides as follows: 


Provided further, That if upon examination of any return of income 
made pursuant to the revenue act of 1917, the revenue act of 1918, 
or this act, the invested capital of a taxpayer is decreased by the 
commissioner, and such decrease is due to the fact that the taxpayer 
failed to take adequate deductions in previous years, with the result 
that an amount of income tax in excess of that properly due was 
paid in any previous year or years, then, notwithstanding any other 
provision of law and regardless of the expiration of such 5-year period, 
the amount of such excess shall, without the filing of any claim there- 
for, be credited or refunded as provided in this section. 


How can the action taken by the commissioner in conformity 
with this law laid down by Congress be criticized? The statute 
of limitations is expressly waived in this type of case by the 
revenue acts. A provision similar to the one quoted above 
appears in both the 1924 and 1926 revenue acts. 

Also, the gentleman from Texas is worried about the large 
number of refunds to the State of Pennsylvania. In this con- 
nection, I would draw his attention to the fact that based on 
1927 statistics Pennsylvania pays 10 per cent of the corporate 
tax, New York and Pennsylvania together 40 per cent of the 
corporate tax, and Texas only 1½ per cent of this tax. It cer- 
tainly would be surprising if New York and Pennsylvania did 
not receive more refunds than Texas. In passing, I would ob- 
serve that the United States Steel Corporation returns its tax 
from New York. 

The minority leader mentions the refund to the American 
Window Glass Co. as being suspicious. I can not go into all 
the details of this case here, but I can state one fact in regard 
to this case, which is important, for it is typical of many re- 
funds which look large on their face, but which really are 
bookkeeping adjustments. In this case, the American Window 
Glass Co. filed a consolidated return showing a tax of some 
$2,900,000. One of the companies in the consolidated group was 
the American Window Glass Machine Co. The bureau refused 
to allow this latter company to be affiliated with the group as 
only 76 per cent of its stock was owned by the parent company. 
What happens? It is necessary to refund to the American Win- 
dow Glass Co. $2,131,000 because of the exclusion from the con- 
solidated return of the income of the machine company, but 
at the same time the bureau assesses deficiencies against this 
American Window Glass Machine Co. of $1,717,000, so that there 
is a net tax adjustment in this case of $414,000 instead of over 
$2,000,000 as it would first appear. 

That is, when the consolidated group reports its total income, 
it is larger; it gets into the higher brackets. But when this 
consolidated report was rejected and separate reports were 
made the corporations paid in the lower brackets. 

On Tuesday, the gentleman from Texas, in popular terms, 
described to the House a proposed refund to Mr, John D. Rocke- 
feller of 7,000,000 buffalo nickels for the year 1917. I would 
like to advise the gentleman, using his own terminology, that 
even after the refund Mr. Rockefeller will pay a final tax for the 
same year, 1917, of 276,000,000 buffalo nickels. Therefore the 
tax adjustment is less than 24% per cent. The merits of the case 
have not yet been investigated by the staff. 
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The gentleman from Texas refers to a refund of $4,320,000 
to the Middle States Oil Corporation. Now, strictly speaking, a 
very small part of this is a refund. Practically $4,000,000 is an 
abatement. That is, it is the cancellation of a jeopardy assess- 
ment which was never paid. This case, however, has been a 
difficult case for both the bureau and our staff. As a matter of 
fact, a part of the books of the company were destroyed or taken 
to Europe. What books remained showed fictitious income for 
the purpose of deceiving stockholders. The company is now in 
the hands of receivers. 

The minority leader thinks the Speaker ought to appoint a 
committee to investigate the Treasury. It appears that the 
gentleman wants to get a look at the “ books,” so I have a sug- 
gestion to make which may obviate the necessity for the com- 
mittee he suggests. The Joint Committee on Taxation has the 
right to look at the “books” now, and my friend from Texas 
is a member of that committee; therefore I invite him to go to 
the Treasury where, with the assistance of our staff, if he so 
desires, he can look at the “ books,” see how the business is con- 
ducted, see what the Treasury does and what our staff does. 

Mr. GARNER, as a member of the joint committee, has the 
right, as does the Secretary of the Treasury, to examine the 
contents of those rooms. Why, in General Sherman’s definition 
of Texas and war, has he not done so? 

The examination of refunds is only a part of the work of the 
staff. Very important are the constructive reports prepared 
by the staff which allow recommendations to be made on legis- 
lative subjects in the light of the actual operation and effect of 
the provisions of the revenue acts. Three important reports are 
now awaiting the consideration of the committee, one on capital 
gains and losses, one on insurance companies, and one on deple- 
tion. I shall call the committee to consider these and other 
important matters as soon as the tariff bill is disposed of. 

Now, to conclude in regard to the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, This company paid an original tax of $304,000,000 for 
the three years 1918, 1919, and 1920. The final tax liability is 
placed at $312,000,000. So that the Government gets $8,000,000 
more tax from the result of the audit of this case. The entire 
refund of principal of $21,000,000 is due to erroneous additional 
assessments. Nearly 40 per cent of the net income of this group 
of 195 corporations went to the Government in taxes during this 
3-year period. In 1918 it paid nearly 60 per cent of its income 
to the Government in tax. 

Moreover, in 1918 the Steel Corporation paid nearly 8 per 
cent of the total tax paid by all corporations in the United 
States. I feel no apprehension as to the refund in this case, 
for it only represents at most a 7 per cent adjustment from the 
highest figure assessed. In the case of some corporations, for 
instance, the North & South Oil Co., of Luling, Tex., we find 
the tax reduction has been 88 per cent, so that it seems to me 
that the Steel case is getting criticism simply on account of its 
size without regard to the merits of the case. 

In my judgment, the joint committee should determine refund 
eases on the basis of the facts in each case. We are charged 
with the performance of an important financial work, entirely 
disassociated from politics. The payment of a tax has no 
political import and a refund should be regarded in the same 
way. The payment of taxes is a serious business to the tax- 
payers. They are entitled to have every phase of their cases 
considered on a business basis, and have taken from them in the 
final settlement only that amount which is justly due from them. 
[Applause.] 

A statement of the material issues involved in the proposed 
settlement for the years 1918, 1919, and 1920 is contained in 
the following communication from the Treasury Department to 
the Senate Committee on Appropriations: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, March 4, 1930. 

My Dran Mr, CHarmmMaAN: In response to the request of Senator Mc- 
KeLLAR, at a meeting of the Subcommittee of the Senate Committee on 
Appropriations considering the Treasury appropriation bill, on March 1, 
1930, I am submitting below a résumé of the adjustments made by the 
Internal Revenue Bureau, in the case of the United States Steel Corpo- 
ration and subsidiaries, resulting in the overassessments of income and 
profits taxes for the years 1918, 1919, and 1920. Before discussing the 
present overassessments, it is believed appropriate to refer briefly to the 
bureau's procedure with the audit of these years and of 1917, with par- 
ticular reference to the additional assessments made and overassess- 
ments heretofore allowed. It is believed that this can be best done by 
quoting from the outline memorandum (covering the year 1917) sub- 
mitted to the Joint Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation as fol- 
lows: 

“(2) Taxes paid for 1917: The tax on the original return was 
$199,850,857.46, filed April 16, 1918. 
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“ Subsequently, following a so-called ‘superficial audit,’ an amended 
return was filed September 29, 1919, showing $7,190,165.71 additional, 
which was paid. This was less than the amount shown by the super- 
ficial audit, the difference being abated. 

“Following a change in article 170 of regulations 33 there was 
assessed and paid an additional $6,369,497.75 on December 3, 1920. 

“The first comprehensive bureau audit (by Forster) indicated a still 
further tax of $9,426,115.14. The taxpayer conceded a payment of 
$4,000,000, and this was assessed and paid August 29, 1921, pending 
further audit. 

“These additional payments were made by the company in accord- 
ance with its settled policy to pay amounts claimed without filing pro- 
tests and holding conferences to determine correct tax and to file claims 
for refund after payment, trusting to department to reach correct ad- 
justment ultimately and refund whatever was due. (We have had the 
use of this money for from seven to nine years.) 

“Proposed refund: The proposed refund is for $15,756,595.72 tax 
and approximately $11,000,000 interest, or a total of something over 
$26,000,000. 

“The company to protect its rights began proceedings last July in 
the Court of Claims and claimed a total refund of $101,000,000 tax 
and approximately $60,000,000 interest, to which would be added in- 
terest of 6 per cent up to the date of final judgment by a court of last 
resort. 

“Subsequent audit work in the bureau indicated overassessments of 
approximately $28,000,000, and this amount, with interest making a 
total of approximately $31,000,000, was credited against deficiencies 
then being claimed for subsequent years instead of being refunded. 
This credit will be worked out and adjusted when the taxes for those 
years are finally made. 

“The proposed refund is based on exhaustive consideration of the 
entire case by a special committee of three of the most able and ex- 
perienced men in the bureau working in conjunction with auditors who 
baye devoted literally years of time to the case. Their unanimous 
recommendation of this refund has received the approval of the general 
counsel and the commissioner after careful examination. 

“Final letter to taxpayer on 1917 alone embraces 2,400 closely type- 
written pages. 

“The files relating to the case comprise probably several hundred 
thousand pages and no one could comprehend all of the details involved 
without devoting at least a year to its study. 

“ While the entire overassessment (including the refund now proposed 
and the credits heretofore made) is large in amount, proportionately it 
represents only 13 per cent of tax shown on original return. If on a 
tax of $100,000 a refund of $13,000 were made it would pass unnoticed 
and would be so small that this committee would not be interested.” 


Year 1918 


Taxes paid, original return $245, 591, 180. 44 
ASMP Ona] payments: 


Total additional payments 


29, 477, 513. 92 
Total payments 275, 038, 694. 36 
Å 

Prior overassessment certificates : 
Fep. eter Set ete ee 1, 512, 719. 60 
28.— EE EE DEE SES 7, 864, 171. 82 
8 A 9, 376, 891. 42 
E e aS aaa A OR CIR AS 
Total overassessments__............-........ 23, 746, 503. 87 
ee 
Interest (approximate „„''5 8, 400, 000. 00 
Net additional tag !ͤñüũ(—“,Iłꝛðzĩä „ — 5, 731, 010. 05 


Sg ed s claim in court: 
rinci 51, 557, 472. 10 
Tuterent (approximate) _-_--____. 81, 000, 000. 00 


In February, 1921, the taxpayer made voluntary payment of $32,702.11 
due to announced bureau policy (T. D. 3215 modifying T. D. 3105) of 
disallowing so-called donations to war activities, like the Red Cross, 
ete. 

The taxpayer conceded the proposed additional taxes to the extent of 
$3,500,000 which it paid on August 29, 1921, and $2,250,000 paid on 
October 10, 1921. At the time these payments were made it was known 
that the investigation of the case was incomplete, but there being some 
indication of an additional tax the payments were made under the 
expectation that the matter would be subsequently readjusted. In this 
connection the taxpayer, through the early stages of the matter, fol- 
lowed the policy of encouraging the bureau to reach its conclusion in 
the case in order that disputed points could be taken up later and 
adjusted. 

During the pendency of numerous issues involving the amortization 
claim which was under consideration in 1924 and 1925, an additional 
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field examination was made late in 1925, and the determination of the 
amortization allowance was made the basis of further detailed investiga- 
tion. Also, in the meantime a ruling was made in S. M. 1530, III-1 
C. B. 307, with reference to the treatment of intercompany profits in 
opening 1918 inventories, subject to the normal tax of 12 per cent. 
The audit was revised in June, 1926, and set up an additional tax of 
$23,686,394.60, which was assessed and satisfied mainly by credits from 
1917 overpayments above mentioned. The balance of 81,054, 474.21 was 
paid on August 20, 1926. 

The additional assessment of $8,417.21 was made in December, 1926, 
due to correction of minor errors in the preceding audit. 

In February, 1928, after further consideration of the amortization 
claim and the invested capital, an overassessment of $1,512,719.60 was 
allowed and credited against additional tax for 1920. 

Shortly afterward, through an increase in the amortization allowance, 
a further overassessment was allowed of $7,864,171.82 and credited 
against the original tax assessment for 1927 on March 15, 1928. 

From the foregoing description of the various audit adjustments, it 
will be readily seen that at no time did either the taxpayer or the 
Government consider any audit for 1918 made to be final, but the pres- 
ent settlement for this year, 1919 and 1920, is agreed by both parties 
to be final. The taxpayer has consented to dismiss its suits pending 
in the Court of Claims and to file closing agreements under section 606 
of the revenue act of 1928. 

With the foregoing summary of the adjustments heretofore made, at- 
tention will be given to the salient features connected with the pending 
settlement for 1918. 


IN RE UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION AND SUBSIDIARIES 
BOND PREMIUM IN INCOME 


The petition to the Court of Claims and the taxpayer's brief objected 
to the bureau's action in Including in gross income of six railroad sub- 
sidiaries and of the Union Steel Co. proportionate parts of so-called 
premiums, being the excess over par values, received on bonds Issued by 
such corporations prior to 1918, upon the ground that no income there- 
from was attributable to 1918. ‘The taxpayer relied upon the decisions 
rendered in the cases of Old Colony Railroad Co. (6 B. T. A. 1025), not 
acquiesced in by commissioner but affirmed by the circuit court of appeals 
(26 Fed. (2d) 408), certiorari to United States Supreme Court being 
granted but the case later dismissed on request of the Government; and 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway Co. (13 B. T. A. 988). 

With respect to this issue, article 544 (a) (2) of regulations 45 pro- 
vided that if bonds be issued at a premium, the net amount of such 
premium is gain or income that should be prorated or amortized over the 
life of the bonds. This attitude has been preserved in later regulations, 
Nos. 62, 65, 69, and 74. The position of the bureau is premised upon 
the hypothesis that the premium received is of the same nature as the 
discount sustained upon the issuing of bonds, below par, and is a 
properly recognized element of cost of obtaining the loan, which should 
be so spread over the life of the loan that each year benefiting from the 
loan shall bear its proportionate part of the cost of obtaining that bene- 
fit. (Cf. G. C. M. 3832, VII-1 C. B. 123). It is obvious that if two 
corporations, of equal solvency, issue bonds, those bearing an interest 
rate above current market rates will produce a premium while those 
bearing a rate lower than market will require their issuance at a dis- 
count, so that the buyers of the two classes of bonds may realize the 
same net return on their investment. This treatment by the bureau of 
bond premium is in accordance with the practice prescribed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission since 1914. 

In the board's decision in the Old Colony Railroad Co. case, supra, 
reliance was had upon the cases of Baldwin Locomotive Works v. 
McCoach (221 Fed. 59), Chicago & Alton Railroad v. United States (53 
Ct. Cis. 41), Corn Exchange Bank (6 B. T. A. 158), and New York Life 
Insurance Co. v. Edwards (271 U. S. 109). The decisions in the first 
two cases involved returns of income under the 1909 act, which recog- 
nized only cash receipts and disbursements, as distinguished from ac- 
cruals, whereas the bureau's present position is based on the accrual 
system of accounting, recognized by statute and in the decisions of 
United States v. Anderson and Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co. (269 
U. S. 422), American National Co., etc., v. United States (274 U. S. 99), 
and Galatoire Bros. v. Lines (C. C. A., 28 Fed. (2d) 676). The last 
two decisions cited by the board, above mentioned, did not involve the 
taxability of the obligor but of the bond investor. The board, however, 
recognized a taxpayer’s right to spread bond discount over the life of 
the loan, in the case of Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway Co., 
supra, at the same time drawing a distinction between taxable income, 
under the constitutional amendment, and statutory deductions from 
gross income, On November 19, 1929, the board adhered to its former 
position that bond premium is not income in the year 1921 when 
actually received prior to that year, in the case of the Old Colony Rail- 
road Co. (18 B. T. A. 267), on authority of the decision in the earlier 
case by the circuit court of appeals, supra. The taxpayer has yielded 
on the issue herein in order to effect a settlement without litigation, 
although, as above indicated, the decisions to date are quite favorable to 
the taxpayer. 
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There is an issue closely related to the above matter, namely, in the 
case of the Duluth, Missabe & Northern Railway Co., which had issued 
bonds at a premium in years prior to 1918 and during the latter year 
bought in some of these bonds for more than par value. Upon this 
purchase the bureau computed a gain described as “unreleased pre- 
mium,” representing the balance of premium attributable to the period 
from 1918 to maturity, after spreading the rest of the premium over 
years prior to 1918. The taxpayer's position that such “ unreleased 
premium ” is not taxable income in 1918 is based upon the same grounds 
as in the preceding issue, and the company cites also the cases of 
Bowers v. Kerbaugh-Empire Co. (271 U. 8. 170), and the Independent 
Brewing Co. (4 B. T. A. 870). The Supreme Court decision just men- 
tioned did not involve bond premium or discount, and the dissenting 
opinion by a member of the board, in the case of National Sugar Manu- 
facturing Co. (7 B. T. A. 577), not acquiesced in, attempts to distin- 
guish between the facts in that case and the simple situation of diminu- 
tion of Hability in a going business, such as results from the purchase 
by a corporation of its own bonds at a price less than the amount 
received for them when issued. The commissioner declined to acquiesce 
in the board’s decision in the Independent Brewing Co. case, to the 
effect that where a corporation purchases its own bonds at a price less 
than the issuing price it realizes no taxable income from such purchase. 
The case of that corporation on this issue is now pending in the United 
States District Court for the Western District of Pennsylvania. 

In the case of Meyer Jewelry Co. (8 B. T. A. 1319) the board held 
that the forgiveness by creditors of indebtedness of a corporation was 
not income. The commissioner did not acquiesce in that decision. 
Some of the cases In which the commissioner has declined to acquiesce 
in the board's position, that taxable income is not realized when bonds 
are bought back at less than issuing price, are as follows: New Orleans, 
Texas & Mexico Railway Co. (6 B. T. A. 436) ; Houston Belt & Terminal 
Co. (6 B. T. A. 1364); Indianapolis Street Railway Co. (7 B. T. A. 
897) ; National Sugar Manufacturing Co., supra; Petaluma & Santa 
Rosa Railroad Co. (11 B. T. A. 541), although the commissioner did 
acquiesce in the holding that no taxable income accrued on a purchase 
by a corporation of its own bonds below par, to be held as an inyest- 
ment; and General Manifold & Printing Co. (12 B. T. A. 436). See 
also Douglas County Light & Water Co. (14 B. T. A. 1052) and Eastern 
‘Steamship Lines (Inc.) (17 B. T. A. 787). To effect a settlement of 
_the entire case, the taxpayer herein has consented to waive its con- 
tentions on this point. 

PENSION TO FORMER PRESIDENT EDGAR ZINC CO. 


A claim has been made to a deduction from gross income of the 
Edgar Zine Co., an affiliated member of the group, of an amount rep- 
resenting a pension to a former president of that corporation. This 
payment was made to the former employee pursuant to a resolution by 
the directors on November 2, 1915. The deduction has been allowed, 
on authority of article 108, regulations 45, and the board’s decision in 
the case of C. Wildermann Co. (8 B. T. A. 771) acquiesced in. 


NET LOSSES, VARIOUS SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


A claim has been asserted by the taxpayer that net losses of 17 
members of the affiliated group, sustained in 1919, should be deducted 
from the net incomes of the same members earned in 1918 instead of 
such losses being absorbed by the net income in 1919 of other members 
of the group. This claim is contrary to the long-established practice 
of the department, and appears to rely upon the so-called “ legal 
theory” of consolidated returns, as distinguished from the so-called 
“accountant's theory” or “economic unit” theory of consolidation. 
See the board’s discussion of these two theories in the case of Gould 
Coupler Co. (5 B. T. A. 499), which held, inter alia, that the operating 
losses of one member of a consolidated group should be deducted from 
the net income of the other members of the group, meaning for the 
same taxable period. Article 637, regulations 45 (so also in the later 
regulations 62, 65, 69, 74), prescribed that in cases of consolidated 
returns the consolidated taxable net income, for a particular period, 
should be the “combined net income of the several corporations con- 
solidated.” Under this view of consolidated returns the identity of 
each corporation in the group becomes merged or “fused” with the 
other members of the group, although the entities are expressly pre- 
served for certain purposes, such as allocating the resultant total tax 
liability among the members of the group. 

In the present case the taxpayer would have the bureau recognize the 
identity of each member, so that a net loss of one affiliated corporation 
in 1919 would be applied, under section 204 of the revenue act of 1918, 
against that particular corporation’s net income for 1918. Reliance 
was had by the taxpayer upon the board’s decisions in the cases of 
Butler’s Warehouses (Inc.) (1 B. T. A. 851); Cincinnati Mining Co. 
(8 B. T. A. 79), acquiesced in; Alabama By-Products Corporation (16 
B. T. A. 1073); and National Slag Co. (16 B. T. A. 1310); also upon 
bureau rulings I. T. 1728, II-2 C. B. 245, and O. D. 683, 3 C. B. 311. 

The last two rulings were cited to the effect that in a consolidation 
each member of the group preserves its identity, but in both of those 
cases corporate identity was recognized only in respect to the filing of 
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refund or credit claims, without reference to computation of the con- 
solidation tax. The Butler’s Warehouses (Ine.) decision did not involve 
any consolidated return, but held that under section 204 of the 1918 
act a net loss sustained by a corporation organized January 17, 
1919, during the balance of that year could not be applied against 
that corporation’s net income for 1920, because Congress was granting 
relief to corporations in existence in 1918 and subject to the high rates 
of tax prevailing in that year. In the Cincinnati Mining Co. case the 
method of computation of a consolidation tax was not inyolyed, but the 
board held the corporate entities should be recognized in the matter of 
allocating the total tax among the members of the group. This case 
had nothing to do with application of a net loss, but merely held that 
no tax should be allocated to a member having no nét income. 

The board held, in the Alabama By-Products Corporation case, supra, 
that a corporation having a net loss in 1919, when unaffiliated, was en- 
titled to apply enough of that loss to 1918 to absorb its own net income 
for 1918 and to apply the balance against its own net income only for 
1920, when it became affiliated, and none against the net income of other 
members of the group of 1920. The commissioner’s attitude as to 
acquiescence in that decision has not yet been announced. The decision 
in that case was cited by the board with approval in the case of Na- 
tional Slag Co., which was decided in favor of the commissioner, In the 
latter case one corporation, formed January 1, 1924, had a net income 
in 1924 and was affiliated with a corporation that sustained losses in 
1922, 1923, and 1924. The board held that the commissioner correctly 
refused to allow a “ pyramiding” of the affiliated corporation's losses of 
1922 and 1923 with its loss in 1924, but held that the loss in 1924 was 
properly applied against the first corporation’s net income in 1924, 
without any suggestion that the loss of 1924 be applied against that 
sorporation’s net income for 1925, if any. 

In the case of Hutt Contracting Co. et al. (17 B. T. A. 818) the board 
held that where a corporation sustained a net loss for 1921 and 1922, 
and was a member of an affiliated group in 1922, the net loss for 1921 
was inapplicable to reduce the consolidated net income for 1922. That 
each corporation is a taxable entity, in the first instance, has been 
recently reiterated by the board in its decision in the case of Apartment 
Corporation (17 B. T. A. 876), citing the Alabama By-Products Corpora- 
tion decision as authority for its position. There again the issue was 
not as to the fundamental basis of consolidation. 

In the case of Sweets Co. of America (Inc.) (12 B. T. A. 1285), now 
before the circuit court of appeals, the facts here relevant may be 
epitomized thus: Corporations A and B were consolidated during the 
first half of 1919, when A had a net income largely in excess of B's net 
loss. During the next four months A, B, and C were affiliated, and A 
had a net loss in excess of B’s income, while C had neither profit nor 
loss. Corporation C absorbed A and B and existed alone during the last 
two months of the year 1919, when it had a net loss in excess of all net 
incomes for the year. The board held that since there were three tax- 
able “units” during the year, C could not be recognized as the “ same 
taxpayer” as A; that A’s net losses during the 4-month period could 
not be applied against its own net income for the preceding 6-month 
period, otherwise “the unit conception of an affiliation would fall"; 
that as the losses within’ the group are deductible from the incomes 
within the group, all the members have the benefit of such deductions; 
that if A’s loss during the 4-month period were deducted from its own 
net income for the preceding 6-month period there would result a double 
deduction, due to prior offsetting of such loss against B’s net income for 
the 4-month period, which double deduction “is contrary to the purpose 
of the statute”; and that because an affiliated group ‘is regarded by the 
board as a unit for the purpose of computing the tax, there is no basis 
for applying the consolidated loss of A, B, and C for the 4-month period 
against the consolidated net income of A and B for the first six months 
of that year, apparently on the ground that C's operations might affect 
the net loss of the group during such 4-month period, and C not be a 
member of the consolidated group having the net income to be offset by 
the net loss. (Cf. American Steel Co., 7 B. T. A. 641 (acquiesced in); 
Owensboro Conserve Co., 8 B. T. A. 615; Hancock Construction Co. et 
al, 11 B. T. A. 800 (acquiesced in); Brighton Corporation, 16 B. T. A. 
945; and Struthers-Ziegler Cooperage Co., 18 B. T. A. 537.) The board’s 
decision in the Sweets Co. of America (Inc.) case is the subject of 
adverse criticism in the Commerce Clearing House Illustrative Case 
Service, 1929, article 4033. 

It is noted that the most recent decisions of the board since the 
Remington Rand (Inc.) decision (33 Fed. (2d) 77) are leaning more to 
the legal theory of affiliation. (See Riggs National Bank, 17 B. T. A. 
615; Liberty National Co., 18 B. T. A. 510; and Insurance & Title Guar- 
antee Co. v. Commissioner, Fed. (2d).) 

Without indulging in further discussion here as to the fundamental 
basis of consolidation, for tax computation, as to whether any incon- 
sistency exists between sections 204 and 240 of the revenue act of 
1918, or as to the merits of the various board decisions above cited, it 
may be observed that for the purpose of settling the case the taxpayer 
has receded from its contention on this issue and consented to absorp- 
tion of the 1919 net losses by the net incomes of the other members of 
the consolidated group in 1919. 


1930 


LICENSES OF PATENTS—LORAIN STEEL CO. 


On April 11, 1917, Charles F. Jacobs, as party of the first part, and 
the Lorain Steel Co., a subsidiary herein, as party of the second part, 
entered into an agreement which provided, in effect, that in considera- 
tion of the down payment the former would grant to the latter the sole 
and exclusive right and license, under certain patents and pending 
patent applications and the patents which might be issued under such 
applications, to practice the inventions covered by such patents and 
applications and to use in certain lines of business endeavor the proc- 
esses and apparatus described thereunder for a term not to extend be- 
yond May 1, 1919, and upon payment of a further sum an unrestricted 
and nonexclusive right and license covering the life of the patents, 
similar to the right and license first mentioned, and also rights and 
licenses corresponding to those first granted under any letters patent 
of the United States covering similar inventions “ which may thereafter 
be owned or controlled by the said party of the first part.” Further, in 
consideration of the payment of the said additional sum the first party 
agreed to submit to the second party “all improvements in apparatus 
and processes used in the electrical welding of rails of railroads and 
street railways made by the said party of the first part,” the second 
party being given the right, if it so elected within four months after 
such submission, to prepare, file, and prosecute applications in the name 
of the first party for letters patent of the United States for such im- 
provements. In addition, the second party was given the right in case 
of infringement of any of the said patents to bring action by its own 
attorneys in the name of the first party to restrain such infringement 
and “to recover damages, profits, penalties, and costs“ and to retain 
such recoveries as its own. 

The bureau in computing net income for 1917 and 1918 allowed no 
part of the first payment as a deduction from gross income, but pro- 
posed to capitalize same, together with the second payment, from the 
time the option to acquire a nonexclusive right and license was exer- 
cised, and then amortized the total payments over the remaining life 
of the patents. 

The taxpayer contends that the down payment should be spread over 
the period from April 11, 1917, to May 1, 1919 (approximately 25 
months), as expense and the proportionate part properly chargeable to 
1918 allowed as a deduction for that year. 

In the preamble to the agreement of April 11, 1917, it is stated in the 
first paragraph: 

“The party of the second part is desirous of obtaining the sole and 
exclusive right and license under the aforesaid patents, etc. * * * 
and a nonexclusive license under the aforesaid patents, etc. * . 

A reading of the agreement indicates quite clearly that two separate 
and distinct concessions were obtained thereunder by the second party: 
First, a sole and exclusive right and license under certain patents, 
pending patent applications, and patents thereafter issued pursuant to 
such applications, for a limited period within which to make tests of 
the practicability of the processes and devices covered by such patents 
and applications, for which right and license it made the first payment ; 
second, a nonexclusive right and license similar to the first extending 
over the life of the patents, together with other rights, for which the 
taxpayer paid an additional sum. Such being the case, the bureau con- 
cluded that the first payment is properly to be allowed as expense, but 
prorated over the period from April 11, 1917, to May 1, 1919. 

This same issue was considered by the bureau in the case of this tax- 
payer for 1917, and the recommendation outlined above is in accordance 
with the recommendation made for that year. 


TRACK DONATIONS—ELGIN, JOLIET & EASTERN RAILWAY CO. 


During 1918 this subsidiary received donations of track and grading 
costs which donations were included in taxable income. The item is 
accounted for under Interstate Commerce Commission practice as ac- 
count 606, donations, Such donations have been held not to be taxable 
income, and therefore this amount should be excluded from income. 
(See cases of Liberty Light & Power Co., 4 B. T. A. 155 (acquiesced 
in); and Great Northern Railway Co., 8 B. T. A. 225 (acquiesced in, 
on this issue), citing Edwards v. Cuba Railroad Co., 268 U. S. 628.) 


DONATIONS—NATIONAL TUBE CO, ET AL. 


For the year 1918 certain donations and contributions were claimed 
by the petitioners as deductions from gross Income and disallowed by 
the bureau. The petitioners’ representatives now propose, as a measure 
toward obtaining a settlement of the case without prosecution before a 
court, to withdraw their claim for the allowance as deductions of all the 
donations and contributions in question with the exception of donation 
made to the Young Men's Christian Association at Lorain, Ohio. 

The facts and circumstances under which said donation was made are 
identical with the facts and circumstances relative to a similar donation 
made for the year 1917, the deduction of which was allowed by the 
bureau for that year. 

In an affidavit executed June 13, 1928, by P. L. Fisher, assistant 
comptroller of the United States Steel Corporation, in support of the 
deduction claimed for 1917 he avers; 
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“The attendance of the National Tube Co.’s employees and their 
dependents as compared with the nonmembers of the National Tube Co. 
during the year was as follows: 

Empl nd de; nt 
22 

“Or over 90 per cent employees and dependents. 

“Through this branch of the Young Men’s Christian Association the 
employees of the National Tube Co. enjoyed privileges and have the 
use of facilities that would have to be otherwise provided through the 
welfare activities of the company. The National Tube Co. is by far the 
largest industry in Lorain, Ohio, and it is because of the participation 
of its employees and their families in the activities of the Young Men's 
Christian Association and their use of its facilities that the branch is 
maintained. The building is located immediately at the works on 
ground part of which was donated for the purpose by the company.” 

Article 562 of department regulations 45 provides: 

Donations made by a corporation for purposes connected with the 
operation of its business, when limited to charitable institutions, hos- 
pitals, or educational institutions conducted for the benefit of its em- 
ployees or their dependents, are a proper deduction as ordinary and 
necessary expenses.” 

In re appeal of Poinsett Mills (1 B. T. A. 6), acquiesced in, the Board 
of Tax Appeals held that a donation made to a church was deductible. 
In this case the church was located in the mill village owned by the 
taxpayer, which village was inhabited solely by employees of the com- 
pany and their dependents, and the congregation of the church was com- 
posed almost entirely of such employees and dependents, 

In re appeal of Lihue Plantation Co, (Ltd.) (2 B. T. A. 740), 
acquiesced in, the board allowed deduction of a contribution of $3,351 
to a branch of the Young Men's Christian Association maintained within 
the taxpayer's plantation and on property owned by the taxpayer, which 
branch was operated exclusively for the benefit of the employees of this 
plantation. Also, in the case of Elm City Cotton Mills (5 B. T. A. 309), 
acquiesced in, contributions to an association doing welfare work among 
the taxpayer’s employees were allowed as deductions. 

As may be seen from the above decisions, so-called donations are 
deemed allowable as deductions where the contributor derives some 
direct benefit from the contribution or benefits accrue in a substantial 
measure to the contributor’s employees and their dependents. From 
the facts recited in the affidavit of P. L. Fisher it appears clear that 
the National Tube Co. did derive direct benefits from the donation 
made in 1918 to the Young Men's Christian Association at Lorain, Ohio, 
inasmuch as it was relieved in a large measure of welfare work now 
deemed necessary to be conducted by large corporations in order to 
maintain efficient working forces, and many of its employees and their 
dependents received benefits and were permitted to use the facilities of 
the Young Men's Christian Association branch at Lorain, Ohio, free of 
charge. Such being the case the donation made to the Young Men's 
Christian Association at Lorain, Ohio, for the year 1918 has been 
allowed as a deduction, and all the other donations listed on the tax- 
payer's petition have been disallowed. 


PROFITS FROM STATE LEASES—-VARIOUS SUBSIDIARIES 


The issue is common to the years 1919 and 1920 as well as 1917 and 
1918. In the petition to the Court of Claims for 1918, and in the brief 
for that year, objection was raised to the bureau’s action in including 
in consolidated net income a large sum described as the net income of 
six subsidiaries realized in 1918 from operation of iron-ore leases 
granted by the State of Minnesota or a political subdivision thereof. 
The objection, of course, is based upon the claim that the income is 
exempt from tax because arising not from a private business enterprise, 
but from employment by a state of instrumentalities in the performance 
of strictly governmental functions, i. e., obtaining revenues for the 
support of the State's public schools. Reliance is had by the taxpayer 
upon the following decisions: 

Collector v. Day (11 Wall. 113), where the United States Supreme 
Court refused to sanction a tax imposed by the Federal Government 
upon the salary of a State executive officer. 

Pollock v. Farmers Loan & Trust Co. (157 U. S. 429), where it was 
said that: “As the States can not tax the powers, the operations, or 
the property of the United States, nor the means which they employ 
to carry their powers into execution, so it has been held that the 
United States have no power under the Constitution to tax either the 
instrumentalities or the property of a State.” On rehearing, the court 
said, inter alia, that “it follows that if the revenue derived from 
municipal bonds can not be taxed (by the United States), because the 
source can not be, the same rule applies to revenue from any other 
source not subject to the tax,” etc. ; 

Ambrosini v. United States (187 U. S. 1), where it was held that the 
Federal Government lacked power to impose a stamp tax on surety bonds 
given a State under requirement of one of its laws. 

Indian Territory Illuminating Oil Co. v. Oklahoma (240 U. S. 522), 
where the State attempted to tax a lease on tax-exempt Osage Indian 
lands, but the court held the property leased to be under the protection 
of the Federal Government, and that the leases “haye the immunity of 
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such protection.“ The tax assessment by the State was held invalid. 
saying, in part: “A tax upon the leases is a tax upon the power to 
make them, and could be used to destroy the power to make them. If 
they can not be taxed as entities they can not be taxed vicari- 
ously, „ + o» ` 

Gillespie v. Oklahoma (257 U. S. 501), where the court held invalid 
an attempt by Oklahoma to tax the net income of a lessee of tax-exempt 
Indian lands, saying: The same considerations that invalidate a tax 
upon the leases invalidate a tax upon the profits of the leases, and, 
stopping short of theoretical possibilities, a tax upon such profits is a 
direct hamper upon the effort of the United States to make the best 
terms that it can for its wards.” 

Daugherty, tax collector, v. Thompson (9 S. W. 99), in which the 
Texas Supreme Court held that school lands, when leased to raise an 
available school fund, are exclusively devoted to the use and benefit of 
the public as though covered by schoolhouses, and a tax on such leased 
lands diminishes the rental value thereof. 

In Metcalf & Eddy v. Mitchell (269 U. S. 514), which involved the 
Federal income tax for 1917, applied by the bureau to income paid a 
consulting engineer by a State, the court held that the fact of whether 
or not the tax constituted an interference by the Federal Government 
with the State governmental functions was one for determination under 
the facts of each case. 

Frey v. Woodworth, collector (2 Fed. (2d) 725), where the rule was 
recognized and applied, to the effect that State instrumentalities used in 
the performance of governmental functions are exempt from taxation by 
the Federal Government. The case involved the Federal income tax 
for 1921 sought to be applied to wages of employees of a street railway 
owned by a municipality. 

Panhandle Oil Co. v. Mississippi (277 U. S. 218), in which the court 
held unconstitutional a State sales tax on gasoline purchased by the 
Federal Coast Guard and veterans’ hospital. 

As opposed to the above decisions exempting from Federal taxation 
State agencies and the income or revenue therefrom, in the case of 
Coronado Oil & Gas Co. (14 B. T. A. 1214), acquiesced in. It was there 
held that income of a lessee of oil and gas bearing school lands of the 
State of Oklahoma from the sale of oil and gas produced from such 
leased lands was not exempt from the Federal income tax, upon the 
ground that the facts proven did not establish the taxpayer as an 
instrumentality of the State in its performance of a governmental func- 
tion, so that a tax upon its income would constitute an interference with 
the exercise by the State of a governmental or sovereign power. Nu- 
merous relevant decisions by the courts were cited by the board. (See 
also H. Oliver Thompson, 17 B. T. A. 987, as to land leased to a city 
for a school site, and Bear Canon Coal Co., 14 B. T. A. 1240.) 

The Coronado Oil & Gas Co. has prosecuted a petition to the circuit 
court of appeals for review of the board's decision upon the issue of its 
claimed exemption from Federal income tax on income from its State 
school-land leases. In the case of Bunn v. Willcutts (35 Fed. (2d) 29) 
the circuit court of appeals affirmed the district court decision (29 Fed. 
(24) 132), in holding exempt from Federal tax the gain on sale of 
municipal bonds. Notwithstanding the possibility of a decision by the 
courts in sustaining the claimed exemption, the United States Steel Cor- 
poration has waived its claim to exemption. The disposition of this 
item accords with the action heretofore taken in disposing of the tax 
for the year 1917. 

TAXES IN INVENTORY—OLIVER IRON MINING co. 


The Oliver Iron Mining Co., a subsidiary of the United States Steel 
Corporation, operated iron-ore mines in Minnesota and Michigan and 
paid to these States each year large amounts as taxes on its iron-ore 
properties. It has been the policy of the company for accounting pur- 
poses to charge these taxes on its books as a part of the cost of the ore 
produced in the year for which the taxes are payable. Since the com- 
pany does not sell in a given year all of the ore it produces during that 
year, a part of each year’s taxes has been included in the ore inventory 
on hand and unsold at the end of the year. 

In determining the income to be reported on its tax return for any 
year the company deducts from income disclosed by the books the taxes 
included in the closing ore inventory and adds back to the book income 
the amount of taxes included in the opening ore inventory, these taxes 
having been deducted from income reported in the previous year’s return 
by reason of a similar adjustment made in that year. 

In the audit of the company's tax returns the bureau took the position 
that the taxes in question could, under the statute, be included in the 
inventories. Accordingly the adjustments made by the taxpayer with 
respect to these taxes were reversed and the taxable income held to be 
that shown by the books, so far as affected by this item. 

Section 232 of the revenue act of 1918 provides that in the case of a 
corporation net income shall be computed on the same basis as is pro- 
vided in subdivision (b) of section 212 or in section 226, which latter 
section relates only to cases where the taxpayer changed the basis of 
computing net income from a fiscal year to a calendar year, or vice versa, 

Section 212 (b) provides that— 

“The net income shall be computed upon the basis of the taxpayer's 
annual accounting period (fiscal year or calendar year, as the case may 
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be) in accordance with the method of accounting regularly employed in 

keeping the books of such taxpayer, but if no such method of accounting 

has been so employed, or if the method employed does not clearly reflect | 
the income, the computation shall be made upon such basis and in such 

manner as in the opinion of the commissioner’ does clearly reflect the 

income, * . 7 

The first provision by statute for use of inventories in the deter- 
mination of income is found in section 203 of the revenue act of 1918, 
which states: That whenever in the opinion of the commissioner the 
use of inventories is necessary in order clearly to determine the in- 
come of any taxpayer, inventories shall be taken by such taxpayer 
upon such basis as the commissioner, with the approval of the Secre- 
tary, may prescribe as conforming as nearly as may be to the best ac- 
counting practice in the trade or business and as most clearly reflecting 
the income.” 

In article 1581, regulations 45, issued under the revenue act of 
1918, it is said that “in order to reflect the net income correctly, in- 
ventories at the beginning and ending of each year are necessary in 
every case in which the production, purchase, or sale of merchandise 
is an income-producing factor.” 

Under date of November 10, 1927, a representative of the office of 
the general counsel, assigned to the consolidated returns audit division 
of the unit, passed upon the question here involved in connection with 
the determination of the company’s tax liability for the year 1920 and 
held that the taxes in question should be included in the cost of goods 
manufactured and the proper proportion of these taxes included In the 
inventory of ore on hand and unsold at the end of the year. This 
opinion cites the decision of the Supreme Court in United States against 
Anderson, supra, since the reasoning contained therein was considered 
applicable to the present issue. The court said in effect that while 
section 12 (a) of the revenue act of 1917 appeared to require the 
income-tax return to be made on the basis of the actual receipts and 
disbursements, said section must be read with section 13 (d), which 
provides in substance that a corporation keeping its books on a basis 
other than receipts and disbursements, may make its return on that 
basis, provided it is one which reflects income. In other words, the 
various sections of the act must be read together. 

This same reasoning may be applied with equal force to the pro- 
visions of section 234 (a) (3) of the revenue act of 1918 which au- 
thorizes the deduction from gross income of taxes paid for the taxable 
year, and section 212 (b) of the same act which provides for a basis 
of returns which clearly reflects income. As the taxpayer’s inclusion 
of taxes in the cost of goods sold is sanctioned by good accounting 
practice and its net income is clearly reflected by this action, the 
taxpayer's contentions with respect to this item have been denied. 
Whether a court would sustain the Government’s position would seem 
to depend largely upon the extent to which the court would recognize 
the accounting principle involved. It is admitted that there is con- 
siderable merit to the taxpayer’s contentions since the statutes specifi- 
cally name taxes as a proper deduction from income for the year of 
the tax and since the taxes here in question are levied on ore proper- 
ties and not on production or on inventories, except possibly to the 
extent that taxes are higher on productive than nonproductive prop- 
erties. The taxpayer's contention finds support in such decisions as 
the Ottawa Park Realty Co. (5 B. T. A. 474), Westerfield v. Rafferty 
(4 Fed. (2d) 590), Fraser v. Commissioner (25 Fed. (2d) 653, affirm- 
ing 6 B. T. A. 346), acquiesced in, and Central Real Estate Co. (17 
B. T. A. 776), although these decisions are not regarded as conclusive. 

In view of the position taken by the bureau with respect to this 
issue, the taxpayer’s representatives, while not receding from the 
position taken, agreed, as a measure toward obtaining a settlement of 
the case without prosecution before a court, to withdraw their claim 
for the allowance of the taxes as a deduction under section 234 (a) (3) 
of the revenue act of 1918. 


DEPRECIATION ON FURNITURE AND FIXTURES, EIC.—-UNIVERSAL PORTLAND 
CEMENT CO. 


In accordance with the practice followed by all of the subsidiary 
companies of the United States Steel Corporation the cost of furniture 
and fixtures was charged to expense as expenditures were made. The 
bureau in its audit of the Universal Portland Cement Co. for 1917 and 
1918 disallowed the expenditures for furniture and fixtures made in 
those years, then capitalized the same, and allowed depreciation 
thereon. In its audit for the years 1919 and 1920 the bureau followed 
the same procedure. No adjustment was made in any of these years 
for furniture and fixtures charged to expense in years prior to 1917. 
The Universal Portland Cement Co. was the only subsidiary company 
of the United States Steel Corporation on which any adjustment what- 
ever was made by the bureau for furniture and fixtures charged to 
expense. 

It is now the contention of the taxpayer's representative that if the 
undepreciated balance of the said furniture and fixtures account as at 
January 1, 1918, is not restored to invested capital, and the amount 
of depreciation sustained during the year 1918 allowed as a deduction, 
then the company should be permitted to follow the practice of charg- 
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ing expenditures for furniture and fixtures to expense during the year 
1918. 

In view of the long practice of all the subsidiary companies of the 
United States Steel Corporation with respect to the treatment of this 
item on their books, and the fact that the difference between the 
amounts allowable as depreciation on such assets and the amounts ex- 
pended therefor during any of these years is comparatively small, it 
was found that no material benefit would result to the Government 
through requiring each of the subsidiaries of the United States Steel 
Corporation now to reinstate such expenditures in a capital account 
and then allow depreciation on furniture and fixtures as a deduction 
for each year in lieu of allowing the deduction of the expenditures for 
such assets. It is accordingly decided that the action of the bureau in 
disallowing as the deduction representing expenditures by the Universal 
Portland Cement Co. for furniture and fixtures in the year 1918 should 
be reversed. This action was agreeable to the taxpayer in the interest 
of closing the case and was consistent with the final closing of the case 
for the year 1917. 


CONTINGENT FUND ACCOUNT 


The bureau increased the 1918 taxable income reported for the Uni- 
versal Portland Cement Co. by $27,085.20 on the ground that it repre- 
sented unreported income. The taxpayer alleges that no such sum was 
omitted from the return. 

An examination of the facts in the case indicates that the bureau, in 
analyzing the contingent fund account on the company’s books, erro- 
neously shows the expenditures charged to that account of $20,000 in 
excess of the actual charges. The error occurred by reason of the fact 
that the bureau auditor considered that a certain expenditure of $20,000 
representing a donation to the united war work fund was in addition 
to a certain sum instead of being included in it. This accounts for 
$20,000 of the $27,085.20 in controversy and reveals that the taxpayer 
is right in its contention to this extent. 

The remaining amount, $7,085.20, represents a debt charged off in a 
prior year as worthless, which was recovered in 1918. This item 
should bave been reported as taxable income for 1918. (Art. 52, regu- 
lations 45.) The taxpayer was, therefore, wrong to this extent. 

It follows from the above that the taxpayer's contention should be 
allowed to the extent of $20,000, but denied as to the remaining 
$7,085.20. 


LOSS ON SALE OF STOCK TO EMPLOYEES OF UNITED STATES STEEL 
CORPORATION 

During the years 1917 and 1918 the United States Steel Corporation 
purchased shares of its own capital stock and in 1918 resold such 
shares to its employees under a plan for securing the continued services 
of such employees, in order to maintain and increase the well-being 
of the United States Steel Corporation. It is disclosed that the said 
shares were purchased by the corporation in open market at the pre- 
vailing market price. The price at which the said shares were pur- 
chased was greater than the price for which the same were sold to 
the employees in 1918, and the taxpayer now claims a loss deduction 
in that amount. 

It has been held repeatedly that a corporation derives no taxable gain 
and suffers no deductible loss through purchase or sale of its own 
capital stock. (See Articles 542 and 563, Regulations 45; Simmons & 
Hammond Manufacturing Co. (1 B. T. A. 803) ; Cooperative Furniture 
Co, (2 B. T. A. 165); Union Trust Co. of New Jersey (12 B. T. A. 
688); A. R. M. 114 (4 C. B. 137).) 

In view of the position consistently taken by the bureau that a cor- 
poration suffers no deductible loss through purchase or sale of its own 
capital stock, the taxpayer's representatives agreed, as a measure toward 
obtaining a settlement of the case without prosecuting same before a 
court, to withdraw the contention here considered. 

LOSS ON SPECIAL COMPENSATION STOCK UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 

During the years 1917 and 1918 the United States Steel Corporation 
purchased shares of its own capital stock for the purpose of making 
distributions to its employees as additional compensation for services 
rendered. It is understood that these shares were purchased in the 
open market at the prevailing market price. 

During the year 1918 the corporation actually distributed the said 
shares to certain of its employees as additional compensation for services 
rendered. The market value of the shares at the time they were dis- 
tributed to the employees or the value placed upon them by the corpora- 
tion’s board of directors for purposes of distribution as additional com- 
pensation was less than the amount paid for such shares, and it is this 
difference which the taxpayer now claims as a deduction from gross 
Income for the year 1918. It is not specified in the taxpayer's brief 
whether such amount is claimed as a loss resulting through a purchase 
and sale of stock or as additional compensation paid to employees. 

As shown by the record the corporation purchased shares of its own 
capital stock and distributed them as additional compensation at a value 
lower than their cost to the corporation. It has been repeatedly held 
that a corporation derives no taxable gain nor suffers a deductible loss 
through purchase or sale of its own capital stock. (Simmons & Ham- 
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mond Manufacturing Co., supra; Cooperative Furniture Co., supra; and 
Union Trust Co. of New Jersey, supra.) 

Section 234 (a) (1) of the 1918 law allows a deduction from gross 
income of all the ordinary and necessary expenses paid or incurred during 
the taxable year in carrying on any trade or business, including a 
reasonable allowance for salaries or other compensation for personal 
services actually rendered. In a case where such a payment is made in 
property instead of cash, the fair market value of the property at the 
time of payment fixes the amount to be deducted. A. R. M. 114, supra, 
and Hub Dress Manufacturing Co. (1 B. T. A. 197 (acquiesced in)). 

The same issue was involved in consideration of the 1917 tax of this 
corporation, which acquiesced in the bureau's action in disallowing a 
deduction for the difference between cost of the stock so distributed and 
an assigned value when distributed. The taxpayer has conceded the dis- 
allowance for 1918, in arriving at a settlement of the entire case without 
the necessity for a trial in court. The deduction claimed has been 
disallowed, 

SO-CALLED MECHANICAL ERROR IN AUDIT 

The taxpayer claims that the bureau erroneously failed to allow as a 
deduction from the 1918 gross income of the Oliver Iron Mining Co. the 
sum of $16,215.19, said sum being a reasonable allowance for exhaustion 
or amortization of a leasehold owned by said company on the Aragon 
mine. 

The amount allowed as depletion by the bureau in 1918 for the ex- 
haustion of this leasehold was based on a bureau engineers’ report dated 
July 5, 1925. In this report the bureau engineers approved the 
schedule submitted by the taxpayer without change. The valuations 
were based on an intercompany sale of this property by the National 
Tube Works Co. to the Oliver Iron Mining Co. on January 1, 1917. 
With respect to depreciation the bureau allowed a 5 per cent rate, 
which is consistent with the rate allowed on other mining plants owned 
by the Oliver Iron Mining Co. 

Since the taxpayer has submitted insufficient evidence in substantia- 
tion of the claim, same has been denied. 


OBSOLETENESS—ILLINOIS STEEL co. 


There was deducted from gross income in the consolidated return for 
1918 an item under the heading of depreciation, but which in fact 
represented obsoleteness and cost of dismantlement of certain plant 
facilities retired from operations, abandoned and scrapped in that year. 
The taxpayer subsequently claimed a deduction of a slightly larger 
amount for such abandonment, which was not allowed by the bureau 
because it was considered that the composite rate of depreciation 
allowed on this company’s assets comprehended normal retirement losses 
such as these. The claim was based upon article 143, regulations 45, 
providing for a deduction on sudden loss of usefulness in a business 
of capital assets resulting from discontinuance of the business or per- 
manent discard or abandonment of the assets. The amount was asserted 
to represent cost of the assets, less accrued depreciation. 

The taxpayer contended that such losses were not comprehended in 
the composite depreciation rates applied by the bureau, and that if 
such losses are not allowed then the depreciation rate should be in- 
creased. Additional evidence has been submitted, showing that the 
deduction claimed was properly written off the books in 1918 and that 
the amount claimed includes dismantling and removal expense, no part 
of which has heretofore been allowed as a deduction from gross income. 
The taxpayer's computation of loss through obsoleteness was based upon 
total costs, substantially all of which represented acquisitions in or 
prior to 1901. The rates of depreciation used by the taxpayer in com- 
puting the loss were the actual rates used upon its books and were 
comprehended in the composite rate allowed it by the bureau. 

Since the taxpayer had failed to show the dates of acquisition of 
property acquired prior to 1901, it was agreed as a means toward set- 
tling the case to indulge in the presumption that the property had been 
fully depreciated prior to the taxable year and to allow obsolescence 
only on property acquired subsequent to 1901. Inasmuch as the facil- 
ities scrapped or abandoned in 1918 did not represent a whole plant, 
but only parts of several plants, instead of applying against the base 
the composite depreciation rates other rates comparable to those allowed 
other taxpayers engaged in the same line of business have been applied 
to the assets here involved. 

INVENTORY ADJUSTMENTS 


Illinois Steel Co.: The presumption of article 1582, regulations 45, 
etc., in cases of intermingled goods, that those on hand at date of 
inventory were those last received, is held to be rebutted here by facts 
that the material inventoried (ore) was graded as received, was dis- 
tributed by grades, each shipment so distributed properly recorded in 
detail, and stored in V-shaped bins permanently closed at the bottom, 
so that the overhead grab buckets of necessity removed the latest 
receipts from the top of the bins. This treatment of inventories was 
consistent with the basis used in closing the 1917 case. 

American Steel & Wire Co.: Two phases to the issue were involved, 
one the applicability here of the presumption of last goods received 
being those inventoried and the other a claimed reduction from cost to 
market value at December 31, 1918. As for the first point, evidence | 


was furnished to rebut the presumption cited, in article 1582, regula- 
tions 45, etc. (as amended by T. D. 3296, I-1 C. B. 40), the materials 
being ores, partly finished and finished goods. The book inventories 
were accepted as establishing proper cost. This action materially in- 
creased 1918 income and also reduced 1918 invested capital. With 
reference to reduction of inventories from cost to market at December 
81, 1918, such a change was recognized by the bureau regulations, and 
upon submission of due proof of values the reduction has been allowed. 
AMORTIZATION OF WAR FACILITIES 


Section 234 (a) (8) of the revenue act of 1918 provides: 

“In the ease of buildings, machinery, equipment, or other facilities, 
constructed, erected, installed, or acquired, on or after April 6, 1917, 
for the production of articles contributing to the prosecution of the 
present war, and in the case of vessels constructed or acquired on or 
after such date for the transportation of articles or men contributing 
to the prosecution of the present war, there shall be allowed a reason- 
able deduction for the amortization of such part of the cost of such 
facilities or vessels as has been borne by the taxpayer, but not again 
including any amount otherwise allowed under this title or previous 
acts of Congress as a deduction in computing net income. At any time 
within three years after the termination of the present war the com- 
missioner may, and at the request of the taxpayer shall, reexamine the 
return, and if he then finds as a result of an appraisal or from other 
evidence that the deduction originally allowed was incorrect, the taxes 
imposed by this title and by Title III for the year or years affected 
shall be redetermined and the amount of tax due upon such redetermina- 
tion, if any, shall be paid upon notice and demand by the collector, or 
the amount of tax overpaid, if any, shall be credited or refunded to the 
taxpayer in accordance with the provisions of section 252;” 

The determination of the “reasonable allowance” for amortization 
of war facilities involves in the ordinary case a consideration of many 
| factors. The factors which have at various times been considered are 
| too numerous to relate here, but a few of the most common, and all of 
| which are here involved, are: 

(1) A determination of whether certain facilities were constructed, 
| erected, installed, or acquired before or after April 6, 1917; 

(2) Assuming that the construction, erection, installation, or acquist- 
tion occurred on or after April 6, 1917, a determination of whether the 
facilities were constructed, erected, installed, or acquired for the pro- 
duction of articles contributing to the prosecution of the war; 

(3) Assuming a finding that the facilities did contribute to the prose- 
cution of the war, a finding as to their disposition or use after the war; 

(4) Assuming that the facilities were sold, scrapped, or abandoned, 
_prior to or during the postwar period, a determination of their sale 
price or scrap or junk value; 

(5) Assuming that the facilities retained some value in use to the 
business after the war, a determination of many factors in arriving at 
the “ reasonable allowance” for amortization ; 

(6) From a consideration of many factors a determination of the 
| period of time commonly designated as the amortization period over 
which the amortization is to be spread ; 

(7) After a determination of the amortization period a further de- 
termination as to how the amount of amortization is to be spread over 
the taxable years or periods falling within the amoritization period ; 

(8) A determination of what costs were incurred before the end of 
the amortization period ; 

(9) A determination of what costs were incurred after the end of 
the amortization period which were necessary to preyent an economic 
loss on facilities partially constructed, erected, installed, or acquired 
during the amortization period and the proper period of spread of the 
amortization allowance with respect to the costs necessary for this 
purpose; and 

(10) In an affiliated group of corporations a consideration of the 
effect under both the 1917 and 1918 acts of transactions between the 
companies of the group with respect to facilities subject to amortization, 
which in turn often involves the much disputed question of the extent 
to which the affiliated group of companies is to be treated as a single 
unit, and the extent to which the separate legal entities of the members 
of the group are to be preserved. 

| A deduction for amortization was taken in the consolidated return 
į for 1918, representing 25 per cent of the cost of assets subject to 
| amortization, pursuant to article 184, regulations 45, and there was 
‘also a similar deduction taken in the 1919 return. According to the 
' select committee’s report (see infra), the amount of amortization 
claimed in Schedule A-19 of the 1918 return (committee's transcript, 
1184 and 1138 was $75,627,027.11, on costs of $183,548,399.52. 
The amount of the revised claim is elsewhere stated to be $83,482,961.18 
(transcript, 1015 and 1063) on costs of about $235,000,000 (p. 1082 
of transcript), out of a total for all assets of $1,871,261,897.76 (p. 
1082 id.). The allowance recommended by the bureau early in 1924 
1094, and 1112), 


was shown as $55,063,312.60 (transcript, 1015, 
on costs of $198,570,624.94. 

The pending petition to the Court of Claims asserts that the costs 
subject to amortization were $227,504,706.83, and the deduction now 
claimed is $86,562,115.89, as compared to $75,534,459.52 claimed when 
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the 1918 return was filed. The amount of amortization claimed of 

$86,562,115.89 was set up in the revised claim of 1922, upon which 

1 bureau proposed to allow $55,063,312.60 late in 1923 and early 
924. 

As the amount of 855,063, 312.60 allowance was determined, to some 
extent, by estimated production during the latter half of 1922, and 
during 1923, which was later found to have been greater, in fact, the 
matter was considered in a conference on January 24, 1924, between 
bureau engineers and auditors and an official of the taxpayer company, 
when it was agreed by them that no redetermination of the amortiza- 
tion claim would be made. Apparently the taxpayer took the position 
at the conference that if amortization were to be reduced, on account 
of an increase in the postwar production, then it would insist upon use 
of the high production in 1916, in determining war-time capacity, as an 
offsetting consideration. 

The taxpayer appears to have been furnished copies of the conference 
memoranda of January 24, 1924 (see transcript, pp. 1055 and 1205), 
and with a supplemental report on one of the subsidiaries dated Jan- 
uary 30, 1924, signed in the name of the deputy commissioner, by a 
chief of section. Based upon the language used in these memoranda 
and the report, as to the “final” closing of the amortization determi- 
nation, the taxpayer has subsequently contended that the “ allowance” 
then agreed upon became final and not subject to redetermination after 
March 8, 1924, 

In 1924 and 1925 hearings were held hy the (Senate) Select Committee 
on Investigation of the Bureau of Internal Revenue, pursuant to Senate 
Resolution 168, and on December 16, 1924, and later, during considera- 
tion of this taxpayer’s case (pp. 1046, 1048, 1118, et seq.), statements 
were made indicating that the engineers’ agreement was in no way 
consummated but the amortization allowance was still under considera- 
tion by the bureau when the case was taken up by the select committee, 
and the Income Tax Unit was preparing to request an opinion by the 
Solicitor of Internal Revenue on certain doubtful points affecting the 
amortization allowance, At the time of these hearings the select com- 
mittee conceded an allowance for amortization of $27,136,987.89 (tran- 
script, pp. 1015, 1094). 

Under date of January 5, 1925, the commissioner issued written in- 
structions, reopening the amortization claims of this consolidated group, 
and directing use of the actual production figures for the last half of 
1922 and the entire year 1923, but disallowing any amortization on 
transportation facilities used in connection with the various common 
carriers owned by the group, and without change in the formula pre- 
viously used to determine the postwar value in use of facilities acquired 
during the war. The bureau then began such redetermination, over the 
protest of the taxpayer, and the Income Tax Unit submitted a number 
of questions to the Solicitor of Internal Revenue, under date of May 21, 
1925, including the matter of the commissioner’s authority to make any 
further determination of the amortization allowance. 

Many of the issues so raised were based upon discussions before the 
select committee above mentioned, and they were considered in S. M, 
4225, IV-2 C. B. 168, wherein it was ruled, inter alia, that the bureau 
did have authority to make the further adjudication of the amortiza- 
tion allowance. Some of the rulings therein made have subsequently 
been modified by board and court decisions, but in general the present 
allowances conform to the rulings in 8. M. 4225, supra. This ruling 
forms the bureau’s answer to the questions raised by the select com- 
mittee as well as other questions raised by the Income Tax Unit. 
Subject to later modifications by court and board decisions, the ruling 
has been followed in the present adjustment of the case. Some 16 
questions with answers are set forth concisely in this published ruling 
and need not be repeated here. 

The present total deduction for amortization is $7,242,161.69 less 
than that agreed upon at the conference of January 24, 1924. The tax- 
payer still insists that the allowance made at this conference and as 
stated in a subsequent letter to the taxpayer, constituted a final allow- 
ance and since the allowance became final prior to March 3, 1924, the 
commissioner is barred from redetermining amortization subsequent to 
that date, under the provisions of section 234 (a) (8) of the 1921 act. 

The matter of reopening amortization is fully discussed in S. M. 
4225, supra, and although the decision was to permit reopening, there 
is at least some doubt concerning the matter. (See dissenting opinion 
of Mr. Love in the case of Thomas P. Beal et al, Executors, 13 
B. T. A. 677). The decision to reopen is, of course, to the Government’s 
advantage. 

It will be obseryed that section 234 (a) (8) makes no specific direc- 
tion as to the manner of computing the “reasonable deduction” for 
amortization, and it furnishes no definite plan for apportionment of the 
amount to any particular taxable period or periods. The provision has 
been held to be a relief measure for taxpayers and therefore to be 
liberally construed in their favor. G. M. Standifer Construction Cor- 
poration et al. (4 B. T. A. 525) (acquiesced in); Manville-Jencks Co. 
(4 B. T. A. 765) (acquiesced in); and John Polachek (8 B. T. A. 1). 
The authorities so far available are in apparent agreement that in 
fixing upon an amortization allowance, the deduction must be the dif- 
ference between the war-time cost and the postwar value of the facility, 
While the first element, cost, may not be difficult of determination, the 
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other element is one presenting gréat difficulty because of the standards 
of value to be applied and the variety of situations disclosed by the 
eases. F. Burkhart Manufacturing Co. (9 B. T. A. 1128). 

Amortization having been claimed in the 1918 and 1919 returns, and 
in subsequent claims, the amount allowable is amply protected against 
the statute of limitations, by section 1209 of thé revenue act of 1926. 

After S. M. 4225, supra, held that since the bureau was free to rede- 
termine the allowable amortization, the taxpayer was free to ask for 
an additional allowance, a claim was filed for additional amortization on 
other facilities costing approximately $55,000,000. This claim was 
based principally upon costs incurred after the war period which were 
alleged to be necessary to complete facilities started during the war 
period. This class of expenditures is recognized as being subject to 
amortization. (See article 185 (b), Regulations 62.) The engineering 
section of the bureau advises that although this claim was believed to 
have considerable merit and would apparently have entitled the tax- 
payer to a considerable allowance, further feld investigation would have 
been necessary, so that the taxpayer in order to avoid delay in closing 
its case, agreed to withdraw its claim in this respect. 

As above indicated, the present allowance is $7,242,161.69 less than 
that recommended in the conference report of January 24, 1924, This is 
due to a variety of causes, the principal of which may be summarized 
as follows: 

The allowance recommended in 1924 was based on a consideration of 
the facilities as a whole, whereas the present allowance is based upon 
a consideration of smaller units pursuant to S. M. 4225, supra The 
prior allowance was based on a comparison of average pre-war produc- 
tion (with the year 1916 excluded) with the average postwar produc- 
tion, including an estimate of production for part of the year 1922 and 
the year 1923. As opposed to this, the present allowance is based on a 
comparison of maximum war-time capacity (including that of the year 
1916) with the maximum postwar production. This is contrary to S. M. 
4225, supra, but consistent with the board's later decisions in the 
Manville-Jencks Co. case, supra, and the cases of United States Re- 
fractories Corporation (9 B. T. A. 671) (acquiesced in, as to this point), 
and Nunn, Bush & Weldon Shoe Co., 15 B. T. A. 918). In this connec- 
tion it may be noted that the Manville-Jencks Co. has instituted suit 
in a United States district court, subsequent to the board decision, 
seeking allowance of additional amortization. 

Another distinction between the 1924 recommended allowance and 
the present proposed allowance is that amortization was granted to 
railroad companies in the prior allowance, whereas it is excluded in 
the present allowance pursuant to S. M. 4225, supra, and the commis- 
sioner’s instructions of January 5, 1925. 

The bureau engineers estimate that the principal difference between 
the amortization allowance recommended in 1924 and the present allow- 
ance is caused by an application of that part of the Manville-Jencks 
Co. decision, supra, relating to the basis of comparison of war-time 
production and capacity with postwar production. This principle is 
generally recognized as of doubtful soundness and has recently been 
rejected by the United States District Court of Connecticut in the case 
of the Briggs Manufacturing Co. v. United States (30 Fed. (2d) 962), on 
appeal in the United States circuit court of appeals, and by the District 
Court for the Western District of Pennsylvania in the case of Dia- 
mond Alkali Co. against D. B. Heiner, as yet unreported. Notwith- 
standing the two latter decisions, the Government has obtained the 
benefit of the board’s decision in the present adjustment of the case. 
Also, as above indicated, the Manville-Jencks Co. has instituted suit in 
the United States district court, subsequent to the board’s decision, 
seeking allowance of additional amortization so that the principles of 
the board decision here relied upon may yet be overruled in the same 
case. 

SPREAD OF AMORTIZATION 


At the outset it should be observed that Congress made no specific 
provision in the law for application of the deduction for amortization 
after the amount of the “reasonable deduction” had been determined. 
The method of allowing the deduction was then left to departmental 
regulation, subject to a reasonable interpretation of the congressional 
intent in providing the allowance to taxpayers. 

Article 185 of Regulations 45 (original edition, approved April 17, 
1919) provided that the amount to be extinguished by amortization 
should be spread in proportion to the net income between January 1, 
1918, and the date applicable, as follows: (1) If permanently dis- 
carded, the date when discarded; (2) if still in use but certain to be 
permanently discarded before the last installment payment of the tax 
covered by the return, the date when the property will be so perma- 
nently discarded; (8) in the case of other property, April, 1919. In 
the revision of Regulations 45, approved January 28, 1921, article 185 
appears as amended by Treasury Decision 3123 (4 C. B. 183), and pro- 
vides that the amortization allowance shall be spread in proportion to 
net income (computed without benefit of the amortization allowance) 
between January 1, 1918 (or if the property was acquired subsequent 
to that date, January 1 of the year in which acquired), and either of 
the following dates: (1) If the property has been sold or permanently 
discarded, or will be so disposed of, within three years after the termi- 
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nation of the war, the date when the property was or will be sold or 
permanently discarded as a war facility; or (2) in the case of property 
retained in use, “the actual or estimated date of cessation of opera- 
tion as a war facility.” The title to article 185 as so amended is 
“Amortization Period,” and the same appellation is found in article 
185 of Regulations 62. These two articles were amended February 21, 
1928, by Treasury Decisions 4133 and 4134, VII-1 (C. B. 236, 237), 
which called for a definite segregation of costs of facilities “ during 
the amortization period,” by taxable periods, except that 1917 costs 
should be added to the first taxable period ending after January 1, 1918. 

These amendments then provided for determination of the allowances 
separately according to costs incurred in the several taxable periods 
falling partly or wholly with “the amortization period,” and each 
allowance spread over that taxable period and the succeeding periods 
falling partly on wholly within “the amortization period,” apportioned 
according to the net income of each taxable period falling within “ the 
amortization period.” 

Article 185, Regulations 62, recognized that amortization is allowable 
on facilities that were never used to produce war articles, because not 
completed in time, and provided for an apportionment of amortization 
on facilities that were employed to Produce war articles “over the re- 
spective accounting periods of the taxpayer, having reasonable regard 
to his gross and net income, and where separately ascertainable the 
income from the facilities upon which amortization is claimed, between 
January 1, 1918 (or if the property was acquired subsequent to that 
date, January 1 of the year in which acquired), and the actual or 
estimated date of cessation of operations as a war facility.” This 
regulation further provided that where property was not completed in 
time for use in the production of articles contributing to the prosecu- 
tion of the war, the allowance should be apportioned on the basis of 
the expenditures made on account of which amortization is allowed. 

In the present case December 31, 1918, has been accepted as the date 
of cessation of operation as a war facility, in the case of all companies 
except one, which was engaged in performing a war contract until 
December 31, 1919. Therefore part of the amortization allowed on 
1917 and 1918 costs of this company has been apportioned to 1918 
and 1919. 

There were also some minor costs incurred in 1920 by two of the 
companies amounting to approximately $54,000 which, under article 
185, regulations 62, have been apportioned to that year and the amount 
allowed thereon deducted in that year. 

A number of cases have been decided by the Board of Tax Appeals as 
to the proper spread or apportionment of the amortization allowance, 
and reference will be made to some of them, 

In the case of Walcott Lathe Co, (2 B. T, A. 1231), not acquiesced 
in, the board held that the cost of war facilities was not intended to 
be recovered by taxpayers over a long life of wear and tear, but should 
be recovered out of the articles produced by such war investment, or, 
in other words, out of the war profits produced by those facilities. 
This is the basis for considering the allowance as a special relief 
measure to benefit taxpayers who engaged in the production of articles 
to promote the progress of American arms. The entire allowance in 
that case, which was based upon a sale of the facilities in 1923, was 
apportioned to 1918, 

In the case of John Polachek (3 B. T. A. 1051), the board held 
article 185 of Regulations 45 to be reasonable, and disallowed any 
amortization deduction for 1919 on war facilities acquired in 1918 but 
never used for war purposes. The board stated that it could see no 
reason for establishing an ‘amortization period” different from that 
allowed in the case where facilities were actually used for war pur- 
poses but abandoned at the end of 1918, and it held that said “ period” 
was determined by the time of abandonment or stopping of production 
of war articles. All the amortization was apportioned to 1918, upon 
the holding that if there were not sufficient war profits to absorb the 
amortization deduction, then the deduction should not therefore be 
applied against peace-time profits. The effect of the decision was to 
deny the taxpayer any benefit from about half the amortization found 
allowable, and the dissenting opinion of three members of the board was 
in favor of spreading the allowance from 1918 to 1920, when the tax- 
payer began to use the facilities for peace-time purposes. 

In the case of G. M. Standifer Construction Corporation et al., supra, 
it was stipulated that “the amortization period” extended from Janu- 
ary 1, 1918, to February 12, 1920, but the consolidated group bad net 
income only in 1919 and 1920. The commissioner contended for an 
apportionment of the amortization allowance upon the basis of use, as 
shown by the gross income, and the taxpayer for use of net income. 
The board noted the statutory lack of direction as to apportionment but 
felt moved by the relief purpose of the law to sanction an apportion- 
ment upon the basis of net income before application of amortization. 

In the case of American-Hawaiian Steamship Co. (7 B. T. A. 18), ac- 
quiesced in, the board again referred to the absence of express statu- 
tory provision for apportionment of the allowance, and after holding 
that “the amortization period” extended from February 15, 1918 
(when the property was acquired) to February 28, 1919 (stipulated), 
set out to determine whether a reasonable result was obtained by the 
bureau's proposed spread. In that case fiscal years were involved, and 
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the board apportioned the deduction between two fiscal years upon the 
basis of net incomes of each taxable period, falling partly or wholly 
within the amortization period specified, without regard to calendar 
years. 

The decision in the case of Pratt & Letchworth Co. (7 B. T. A. 792), 
acquiesced in, discloses that the taxpayer had a net loss in 1919 and 
a net income in 1918 in excess of its amortization allowance, and held 
that if any apportionment were necessary, the entire amount should 
be allocated to 1918. 

The decision in the second Polachek case (8 B. T. A. 1) pointed out 
that the word “ amortized” may denote a period of years, but does not 
require a spread over more than one year, depending upon the statutory 
intendment. After adhering to its views that this statutory provision 
was a relief measure, to be liberally construed, the board held that 
the deduction should all be applied against the war income from the 
amortized facilities, which was in 1918 only, and if there were no 
income remaining, after application of part of the allowable amortiza- 
tion, no further relief was possible. 

In the case of United States Refractories Corporation, supra, the com- 
missioner declined to acquiesce in that portion of the decision that 
apportioned to 1918, amortization on construction or acquisition costs 
that were not incurred or borne until 1919, but were necessary to com- 
plete construction begun in 1918 that would have been a total loss unless 
so completed, The board’s action was based upon the ground that the 
war-time production did not continue beyond December 31, 1918, which 
was accepted as the termination of “the amortization period.” 

In the case of F. Burkhart Manufacturing Co., supra, the board said 
that the law intended “to permit a deduction against war profits of 
extraordinary expenditures for property for war purposes which the tax- 
payer would find useless upon the termination of the war,” and the 
deduction might be applied to one year or to a longer period. 

In the case of Williams Harvey Corporation (16 B. T. A. 752) a war 
facility or plant was begun in 1917 but not finished until 1918, when 
use began and lasted until 1923. The taxpayer had no net income in 
1918 and a net loss in 1920. It had a net income in 1919. The board 
held that war burdens might exist beyond November 11, 1918; that the 
deduction for amortization depends upon “the actual relation between 
the income taxed and the war burdens”; that facilities acquired in 1918 
but never used for war products, were not subject to amortization allow- 
ance from peace-time income, because the law was designed to relieve 
against burdens of extraordinary war income and high rates; and that 
as the facilities were put to use in 1918 and were not suitable for peace- 
time business, the entire deduction for amortization should fall in 1919, 
the only year having a net income. The end of the amortization 
period“ was fixed at October 1, 1920. 

In the case of Belfast Investment Co. et al. (17 B. T. A. 213) the 
board referred to the amortization period as determined by the time 
when the taxpayer abandoned the facilities or ceased producing war 
articles. 

In the case of Walter C, Palmer, trustee in bankruptcy, of the Racine 
Auto Tire Co. v. United States (67 Ct. Cls. 648), not appealed, the court 
held that the excess of an amortization allowance over the net income 
for 1918 might properly be allowed as a deduction for 1919 upon the 
ground that the provision in section 234 (a) (8) of the 1918 act gave 
the taxpayer a right to have the sums allowed as amortization deducted 
over the years, including 1918 and thereafter, until the entire amount of 
the allowance is exhausted. The excess of the amortization allowance 
over the 1918 net income was accordingly applied to reduce 1919 net 
income, as opposed to the board decisions in the two Polachek cases, 
supra, 

The apportionment of the amortization in the present case has been 
made as follows: 


Apportionment to— 
99015 8 Ea 


18— $40, 889, 605. 59 
191 6, 915, 772. 99 
192 15, 772. 33 


47, 821, 150. 91 


From the foregoing it will be observed that the amortization on 1919 
costs has been applied to 1919 net income, and that on 1920 costs to 
1920 net income. This is in harmony with the commissioner's refusal 
to acquiesce in the board’s decision in the case of United States Refrac- 
tories Corporation, supra. 

The taxpayer has protested vigorously against this action but in order 
to settle the issue has agreed to withdraw its objections if the bureau 
will apply the amortization apportioned to 1919 and 1920 against only 
the income from Government contracts in those two years, which is tax- 
able at 1918 rates under section 301 (c) of the revenue act of 1918. 
In this connection it may be observed that in the G. M. Standifer Con- 
struction Corporation case, supra, the board held that in computing the 
war-profits tax for 1920 the taxpayer group was entitled to apply the 
amortization apportioned to 1920 against the Government contract net 
income subject to 1918 rates. The board declined to apply any of the 
amortization applicable to 1920 against the taxpayer’s net income from 
“ peace-time work,” while recognizing the propriety of apportioning 
various expenses as between Government contract and ordinary income. 
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The board further stated that the cost of war facilities for which the 
amortization deduction is allowed relates or appertains only to the in- 
come from Government contracts, and such war-cost deduction has no 
relation whatever to peace-time income from which a deduction for 
depreciation on such war facilities is allowed. The finding of facts in 
the decision (p. 587) does not show whether or not the facilities used to 
produce the so-called “ peace-time ” contract income were acquired after 
April 6, 1917, or for any reason would be subject to an amortization 
allowance independently of the Government contracts, but the inference 
is possible that if any such facilities were acquired after April 6, 1917, 
and were used to produce ships or other products aiding in the prosecu- 
tion of the war or for transporting articles or men for war purposes, 
some of the amortization might properly be applied to the income accru- 
ing from that source, which would not be Government-contract income 
subject to 1918 rates. 

In view of the conflicting theories as to the spread of amortization, it 
is believed that the bureau is justified in accepting the taxpayer's offer 
of settlement. If the amortization allowed on 1919 and 1920 costs were 
deducted from 1918 income instead of from Government contract income 
in 1919 and 1920 subject to 1918 rates, the refunds now proposed would 
be increased by approximately $2,500,000, whereas if both the taxpayer's 
contentions were denied the present proposed overassessment would be 
decreased by only approximately $500,000. 

As part of the present consideration of a possible settlement of the 
pending litigation, Mr. F. T, Eddingfield, a member of the special 
advisory committee (who had not been previously connected with the 
case) was designated to make an independent study of the bureau engi- 
neers’ determination of amortization. As a result of his investigation, 
Mr. Eddingfield concluded that the result reached by the bureau engi- 
neers was conservative so far as the interests of the Government were 
concerned and should be accepted. The members of the bureau com- 
mittee, after a consideration of the case, concur in the result obtained. 

It may be seen from the foregoing that the subject of amortization 
has been given an unusual amount of consideration in this case. It has 
been considered and reconsidered by the bureau on several occasions; in 
1924 by the Senate select committee; thereafter the matter was covered 
in a detailed ruling by the then Solicitor of Internal Revenue as is 
set out in the published ruling S. M. 4225, supra; several board and 
court decisions thereafter appeared which affected the case and the 
matter was thereafter considered in the light of these decisions; again, 
the matter was carefully considered by the bureau special committee 
appointed to consider the case. These many considerations, made neces- 
sary by the prior investigation of the Senate and later board and court 
decisions, have contributed largely to the delay incident to a final dis- 
position of the matter. On the other hand, through delay many of the 
uncertainties previously involved have been cleared up by the later board 
and court decisions, 

INVESTED CAPITAL 


Section 240 of the revenue act of 1918 provides: 

“That corporations which are affiliated within the meaning of this 
section shall, under regulations to be prescribed by the commissioner 
with the approval of the Secretary, make a consolidated return of net 
income and invested capital for the purposes of this title and Title III, 
and the taxes thereunder shall be computed and determined upon the 
basis of such return.” 

Section 326 of the revenue act of 1918 provides: 

“That as used in this title the term ‘invested capital’ for any year 
means (except as provided in subdivisions (b) and (c) of this section) : 

“(1) Actual cash bona fide paid in for stock or shares; 

“(2) Actual cash value of tangible property, other than cash, bona 
fide paid in for stock or shares, at the time of such payment, but in 
no case to exceed the par value of the original stock or shares specifically 
issued therefor, unless the actual cash value of such tangible property 
at the time paid in is shown to the satisfaction of the commissioner 
to have been clearly and substantially in excess of such par value, in 
which case such excess shall be treated as paid-in surplus: Provided, 
That the commissioner shall keep a reeord of all cases in which tangible 
property is included in invested capital at a value in excess of the 
stock or shares issued therefor, containing the name and address of 
each taxpayer, the business in which engaged, the amount of invested 
capital and net income shown by the return, the value of the tangible 
property at the time paid in, the par value of the stock or shares 
specifically issued therefor, and the amount included under this para- 
graph as paid-in surplus. The commissioner shall furnish a copy of 
such record and other detailed information with respect to such cases 
when required by resolution of either House of Congress, without regard 
to the restrictions contained in section 257; 

“(3) Paid-in or earned surplus and undivided profits; not including 
surplus and undivided profits earned during the year; 

“(4) Intangible property bona fide paid in for stock or shares prior 
to March 8, 1917, in an amount not exceeding (a) the actual cash 
value of such property at the time paid in, (b) the par value of the stock 
or shares issued therefor, or (c) in the aggregate 25 per cent of the par 
value of the total stock or shares of the corporation outstanding on 
March 8, 1917, whichever is lowest; 
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“(5) Intangible property bona fide paid in for stock or shares on or 
after March 3, 1917, in an amount not exceeding (a) the actual cash 
value of such property at the time paid in, (b) the par value of the 
stock or shares issued therefor, or (c) in the aggregate 25 per cent of 
the par value of the total stock or shares of the corporation outstanding 
at the beginning of the taxable year, whichever is lowest: Provided, 
That in no case shall the total amount included under paragraphs (4) 
and (5) exceed in the aggregate 25 per cent of the par value of the 
total stock or shares of the corporation outstanding at the beginning 
of the taxable year; but 

„(b) As used in this title the term ‘invested capital’ does not include 
borrowed capital. 

“(c) There shall be deducted from invested capital as above defined 
a percentage thereof equal to the percentage which the amount of inad- 
missible assets is of the amount of admissible and inadmissible assets 
held during the taxable year. 

“(d) The invested capital for any period shall be the average in- 
vested capital for such period, but in the case of a corporation making a 
return for a fractional part of a year it shall (except for the purpose 
of paragraph (2) of subdivision (a) of section 311) be the same frac- 
tional part of such average invested capital. 

“The average invested capital for the pre-war period shall be 
determined by dividing the number of years within that period during 
the whole of which the corporation was in existence into the sum of 
the average invested capital for such years.” 

The same general method of computing consolidated invested capital 
has been adopted for 1918 as was used for 1917 and was fully ex- 
plained to the Joint Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation at that 
time. The issue has two main aspects, one as to the correct valua- 
tions of assets at various dates, and the other as to the correct 
theory or fundamental basis of determining consolidated invested 
capital, under the law. The situation here involved is a so-called 
Class A affiliation, a parent and its subsidiaries, where one ‘corporation 
owns or controls the stock of the subsidiary, and grows out of the 
following transactions : 

Prior to 1901 there had occurred a series of changes in the domestic 
manufacture of steel, such as from the making of Bessemer steel to 
open-hearth steel, and the so-called integration of operations, or 
„ rounding-up plants” to permit continuous processes. Improvement 
of processes further increased the need of available ore supplies, or 
reserves, with the result that a number of the large steel manufacturing 
concerns had begun to acquire mines and transportation facilities, 
by boat and by rail, in the years from 1898 to 1900. Marketing 
areas, as well as mines, were considered important. 

In September, 1898, the Federal Steel Co. was incorporated, with a 
capitalization of almost $100,000,000, representing a consolidation 
of the Illinois Steel Co., the Lorain Steel Co., the Minnesota Iron Co. 
(owning ore, a railroad, and a fleet of ore vessels), and the Elgin, 
Joliet & Eastern Railway Co. In December, 1898, the principal tin- 
plate manufactories “integrated,” or consolidated, to form the 
American Tin Plate Co., with a capital of $46,000,000 issued stock, 
and a month later the American Steel & Wire Co. was formed by 
a consolidation of all the leading wire-product manufacturers, with 
a capital of $90,000,000 in stock. In February, 1899, 12 per cent 
of the ingot production of the country consolidated into the National 
Steel Co., with issued capital stock of $59,000,000. The National 
Tube Co. was formed by June, 1899, by large concerns making var‘ous 
kinds of tubes and pipes, and had a capital stock issued of $80,000,000. 
In March, 1899 (or in 1900), the makers of sheet steel in large 
tonnage combined to form the American Sheet Steel Co., of a capital 
of $49,000,000 issued stock, and in April, 1899, the American Steel 
Hoop Co. was formed of the leading makers of hoops, bands, and 
cotton ties, with a capitalization of $35,000,000. In April, 1900, the 
American Bridge Co. was formed, with a capital of $61,000,000 issued 
stock. In March, 1900, was organized the Carnegie Co. of New 
Jersey, with a capitalization of $320,000,000 (half in bonds), to take 
over the old Carnegie Steel Co. (Ltd.), partnership, the Carnegie 
Steel Co. (Pennsylvania corporation), which became the operating com- 
pany, the H. C. Frick Coke Co., and the Bessemer & Lake Erie Rail- 
road Co. At that time the Carnegie interests controlled 18 per cent 
_of the country's ingot production. The Shelby Steel Tube Co. was 
incorporated in February, 1900, with $13,150,000 issued stock, and 
had substantial control of the seamless-tube industry. 

Aside from the avoidance of costly competition and the economic 
advantages of integration of the various operations of the business, 
the trend toward large consolidations was accompanied by great in 
creases in capitalization. Heavy stock commissions were also received 
by the promoters of these consolidations as their compensation. For 
example, the promoters of the American Tin Plate Co. received 
$10,000,000 of common stock; at least $5,000,000 in securities went to 
the promoters of the National Steel Co, and the American Steel Hoop 
Co.; $11,600,000 in common stock went to the promoters of American 
Steel & Wire Co.; $20,000,000 common stock to promoters of the 
National Tube Co.; and at least $7,250,000 of common stock to the 
American Bridge Co., promoters and bankers. In the formation of the 
Federal Steel Co. the underwriting syndicate received $8,400,000 com- 
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mon stock and $5,680,000 preferred stock, for $4,800,000 cash and their 
services. (Part I of Report of the Conrmissioner of Corporations on 
the Steel Industry, 1911, mentioned below.) 

In the years next preceding 1900 there existed in the steel industry 
so much wasteful and destructive competition that some of the leaders, 
including Andrew Carnegie, began to consider the advisability of merg- 
ing the two corporations above named. All these men, except Mr. 
Carnegie, later became directors of the United States Steel Corporation. 
Other purposes instigating the formation of the present corporation 
were the economies expected to result from specialization of production, 
as to processes and kinds of articles manufactured, improved transpor- 
tation and distribution, both of raw materials and finished products, 
realignment of factories, changed methods of mining ore, stabiliza- 
tion of prices, reduction in supervision costs, etc., and the building up 
of a large and profitable foreign market. At this tinre, in 1900, Mr. 
Carnegie was desirous of retiring from active participation in the steel 
business, and was anxious to sell. There had been friction and litiga- 
tion between him and the other leading partner (H. C. Frick) in the 
old Carnegie partnership. 

All the above-named corporations were later merged into the present 
United States Steel Corporation, which was organized on April 1, 
1901, as a holding company. At that time its capitalization (including 
bonds) was about $1,402,000,000, consisting of the following: 


Preferred stock $510, 000, 000 
Comnron stock. 508, 000, 000 
Corporate bon — 303, 000, 000 
Underlying and mise neous obligations. 81, 000, 000 

1, 402, 000, 000 


The underwriting syndicate received for their services securities which 
netted them in cash some $62,500,000. The newly organized combina- 
tion possessed ore, coal, limestone, natural gas, railway and steamship 
companies, blast furnaces, steel works, rolling mills, finishing plants, 
etc., and was a thoroughly integrated business concern. At organization 
it controlled about two-thirds of the country’s production of crude steel, 
and between one-half and four-fifths of the principal rolled-steel prod- 
ucts. The steel works acquired had an annual capacity of over 9,400,000 
tons of crude steel and over 7,700,000 tons of finished rolled-steel prod- 
ucts; several railroads, with over 1,000 miles of main track and a large 
mileage of second track and sidings; a fleet of 112 Lake ore vessels ; 
iron-ore reserves in the Lake region then estimated at about 500,000,000 
to 700,000,000 tons; more than 50,000 acres of coking-coal lands, 
besides a great acreage of other grades of coal; and numerous miscel- 
laneous properties. There were acquired in 1901, shortly after April 1, 
the following concerns: The American Bridge Co., above mentioned, the 
Lake Superior Consolidated Iron Mines, the Bessemer Steamship Co., 
and the Shelby Steel Tube Co. Three important competing concerns 
were acquired after 1901, the first being the Union Steel Co., in 1902, 
which concern had absorbed the Sharon Steel Co.; next the Clairton 
Steel Co. in 1904; and the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. during 
the panic of 1907. 

The 1901 consolidation was handled by the J. P. Morgan & Co. syndi- 
cate, which agreed to deliver at least 51 per cent of the stocks (and in 
fact delivered practically all of such stocks) of the various companies 
to be acquired, in exchange for stocks and bonds of the new United 
States Steel Corporation. The members of the syndicate paid in cash 
$25,000,000, for which, together with their services, they received 
$130,000,000 par value of new stock, half being preferred and half com- 
mon. They sold this stock to net them the $62,500,000 in cash aboye 
stated. 

On January 28, 1905, Congress directed the Secretary of Commerce 
and Labor to investigate the steel and iron industry of the country with 
a view to ascertaining to what extent the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion controlled the output and prices of finished product made by inde- 
pendent companies dependent upon it for their raw material, and to 
report any restraints by it of commerce, foreign or domestic. A report 
was subsequently made by the Commissioner of Corporations, Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor, of which Part I, dealing with the tax- 
payer herein, was transmitted to the President on July 1, 1911. On 
October 26, 1911, the Attorney General, pursuant to power vested in 
him by section 4 of the so-called Sherman antitrust law (the act of 
July 2, 1890, ch. 647, 26 Stat. L. 209; Comp. Stat. 1913, sec. 8823 et 
seq.), instituted an action to dissolye the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion and affiliated companies and to enjoin permanently their officers 
and stockholders. The decision by the district court of New Jersey (by 
four circuit judges) on June 3, 1915, gives considerable data on the 
history and workings of the consolidated group. (See 223 Fed. 55.) 
The decision of the case by the Supreme Court sheds little or no light 
upon the facts of interest in the present issue. (251 U. S. 417.) 

The report of the Commission of Corporation is largely concerned 
with the capital investments of the several principal corporations in the 
present consolidated group, and the valuations of assets in 1901 there 
set forth have been largely used in determining the statutory invested 
capital herein. Valuations were arrived at, in said report, by three 
methods. By assuming that the tangible assets of the constituent com- 
panies were about equal to the preferred stock, which was usually equal 
to the cash purchase price offered by the promoters, the common stock 
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being issued as a bonus, and after adding surplus earnings and cash 
paid in, a total valuation of the tangible assets at April 1, 1901, is 
shown to be about $676,000,000. Based upon the market values of the 
securities issued by the various concerns, a total value for all assets, 
including intangible merger values in the consolidations prior to the 
United States Steel Corporation, would amount to $793,000,000, The 
third method of valuation, which was preferred by the report, was a 
detailed valuation of assets by departments or classifications, These 
figures showed a total value for tangible assets of $682,000,000, in 
which the ore properties were fixed at $100,000,000, whereas the pos- 
séssor corporations were claiming ore values alone of $700,000,000. 
Thus, by disregarding so-called merger or integration value, or monopo- 
listic advantages in controlling the bulk (stated as 75 per cent of lake 
ores) of the iron ore of the country, increased earning power through 
elimination of competition, etc., the tangible assets represented about 
50 per cent of the total capitalization of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration. The valuations adopted in the report above mentioned are 
certainly ultraconservative, especially from a tax point of view, for 
the avowed purpose was to determine the correct earning power or earn- 
ings of the group, based upon actual investment. (Page XX, Introduc- 
tion, Commissioner of Corporations’ Report.) 

The taxpayer's claimed value of $700,000,000 for the ore properties 
was set up in certain litigation in July, 1902, when a court suit was 
pending, involving a proposed conversion of a portion of its preferred 
stock into bonds. The difference in these two valuations represented 
estimates of prospective values resulting from combinations, compared 
to market or sale values of separate ore properties at the time (1901). 
The Commissioner of Corporations’ report above cited showed a tangible 
investment in 1910 of some $1,187,000,000, resulting from the policy of 
investment of accrued earnings in additional tangible properties, espe- 
cially ore leases. The classifications were valued at 1901 as follows: 


Manufacturing, including blast furnaces__.__._._-_-__....__. $250, Seon tog 


Transportation facilities 91, 500, 000 
Coal and oke kük'— 80, 000; 000 
Natural gas 20, 000, 000 
Limestone______ 4, 000, 000 
Working — — 134, 500, 000 
Ore deposits and leases . 100, 000, 000 
682, 000, 000 


Based upon the annual earnings for the period 1901 to 1910, as shown 
on page 53 of the report, the tangible asset valuation of 8682, 000,000 
was almost equaled by the earnings for the first six years of opera- 
tion, thus indicating a material intangible value acquired at organiza- 
tion in 1901. And during that period competition was not stifled by 
the United States Steel Corporation. (P. XXIII of letter of transmittal 
of report, p. 56 of the report, and pp. 96 and 97, of 223 Fed. Rept.) 
The taxpayer's proportion of trade increase during the decade from 
1901 was less than that of its competitors, but during that period it 
materially strengthened its position in the steel business, as to ef- 
ficiency and capacity, through developing control of raw materials, 
transportation, and distribution agencies, and manufacturing processes, 

On April 1, 1901, within a few weeks after the papers of incorpora- 
tion had been taken out, the United States Stee] Corporation was 
definitely launched. On that date, or immediately thereafter, it ac- 
quired the stocks and bonds of various corporations in 13 constituent 
groups, in exchange for its own preferred and common stocks and 
bonds. Shortly thereafter—about June 1, 1901—one more, the Shelby 
Steel Tube Co. group, was added. Of the 14, the stock of 6 were 
actively traded in on the New York Stock Exchange, i. e., Federal 
Steel Co., American Steel & Wire Co., National Tube Co., National Steel 
Co., American Tin Plate Co., and the American Steel Hoop Co. The 
American Bridge Co. was regularly quoted on the outside market and 
the American Sheet Steel Co., though not actively traded in, was 
quoted on the Pittsburgh market. Shelby Steel Tube Co, was quoted 
on the Chicago Stock Exchange, There were no market quotations 
for the remaining companies; i. e., Carnegie Co., Lake Superior Consoli- 
dated Iron Mines, Oliver Iron Mining Co., Pittsburgh Steamship Co., 
and Bessemer Steamship Co. 

In determining the value of the stocks acquired by the United States 
Steel Corporation in 1901, the commissioner of corporations took market 
quotations for the stocks of the nine companies on which quotations 
were available, using as the period for quotations the years 1899 and 
1900 in order to exclude any merger, integration, or monopolistic values 
that might be reflected in quotations nearer April 1, 1901. As to the 
remaining companies, quotations for the stocks of which were not avail- 
able, the commissioner of corporations used what he considered the best 
information available. Carnegie Co. stock was valued at par based on 
sales of 13 shares found to have been made at that price in February, 
1901; Lake Superior Consolidated Iron Mines stock was valued at $75, 
representing the highest asked price in 1900; the one-sixth interest in 
the Oliver Iron Mining Co. and the Pittsburgh Steamship Co. (the other 
five-sixths having been secured in the purchase of the Carnegie Co.) 
was arbitrarily placed at the par value of the preferred stock of the 
United States Steel Corporation issued therefor, no value whatever being 
attributed to the United States Steel Corporation common stock of an 
equal par value which was also issued therefor. The Bessemer Steam- 
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ship Co, stock was valued at $8,500,000, since it was acquired through 
the issue of that amount of purchase money obligations, these being 
issued by the Pittsburgh Steamship Co. 

The values thus established by the commissioner of corporations are 
the values which the Bureau of Internal Revenue used in determining 
the invested capital of the United States Steel Corporation for the years 
1917, 1918, 1919, and 1920. It was against the use of these values that the 
company so strenuously protested at the time the 1917 case was up 
for final settlement. 

The taxpayer argued that, for tax purposes, there was no justifica- 
tion for using quotations prevailing in 1899 and 1900 as a test of the 
value of the stocks at the time acquired, since section 207 of the 1917 
act and section 326 of the 1918 act provide that there shall be allowed 
in invested capital the “Actwal cash value of tangible property, other 
than cash, bona fide paid in for stock or shares, at the time of such 
payment.” (Italics supplied.) The tangible property with which we 
are here dealing, according to the United Cigar Stores Co. decision 
(infra), is the stock of the constituent companies acquired by the 
United States Steel Corporation in 1901. The taxpayer objected even 
more strenuously to the use for invested capital of the commissioner 
of corporations’ method of valuing the Carnegie Co. stock and the Lake 
Superior Consolidated Iron Mines stock. 

The taxpayer submitted a proposal in the form of a schedule setting 
forth what it believed to be the actual cash values of the securities 
acquired in 1901. This proposal increased the values determined by the 
commissioner of corporations in the amount of $185, 430,555, sum- 
marized as follows: 


1. Federal Steel Co. „% 
> American Steel & Wire Co. 
4. 


8385, 771. 271 


; American Sheet Steel 66 
9. Shelby Steel Tube Co .. —————— 


Sp 
gE 
i 


10. Oliver Iron Minin one-sixth interest 

11. Pittsburgh Steamship Èo., one-sixth interest- No change. 

12. Beemer 1 ——— 

13. Lake Superior Consolidated Iron Mines 32. 859, 284 

14, Carnegie Co. —— —.— 1 , 000 
185, 430, 555 


The increase of $35,771,271 shown for the first eight companies repre- 
sents average market quotations between January 1 and April 1, 1901. 
During this period there was an increase in value of the preferred stocks 
of all eight companies, an increase in value of the common stocks of 
six companies, and a decrease in value of the common stocks of two 
companies as compared with the average quotations for the years 1899 
and 1900, which were used by the commissioner of corporations. In 
checking the taxpayers’ quotations certain differences arose as to the 
proper procedure to be followed in arriving at daily averages, also cer- 
tain errors were found, the revision of which reduced the values shown 
by the taxpayer in the amount of $2,023,983. These corrections the 
taxpayer conceded. Furthermore, it was found that by using the five 
months’ period prior to April 1, 1901, there would be little difference 
in the result, but by using six months there would be a reduction of 
approximately $16,000,000. As a step toward a final settlement the tax- 
payer agreed to a further reduction of its claimed yalue by $8,000,000, 
representing the use of approximately a 514-month prior period, which 
was accepted. This reduced the additional value to be allowed for these 
eight companies to $25,747,288, 

It will be noted that taxpayer's schedule proposed no change in the 
valuations assigned by the commissioner of corporations to the stocks 
of the Shelby Steel Tube Co., the Oliver Iron Mining Co. (one-sixth 
interest), the Pittsburgh Steamship Co. (one-sixth interest), or the 
Bessemer Steamship Co. In the case of the stock of the Shelby Steel 
Tube Co. the only quotations available were a few reported on the Chi- 
cago Stock Exchange. This stock was not acquired by the United States 
Steel Corporation until about June 1, 1901, at which time the common 
and preferred stocks of the United States Steel Corporation itself were 
being actively traded in on the New York Stock Exchange, the common 
selling at about $50 and the preferred at about $100. On the basis of 
the market price of the stock issued in exchange for the Shelby Steel 
Tube Co. stock, the value of the Shelby stock would be slightly lower 
than the value assigned by the commissioner of corporations, which 
apparently used the average of the quotations for the year 1900 and for 
the first few months of 1901, 

In valuing the one-sixth interest of the Oliver Iron Mining Co. and of 
the Pittsburgh Steamship Co. the taxpayer could offer no better basis 
than that used by the commissioner of corporations. As to the Bessemer 
Steamship Co., no purpose would be served in changing the commis- 
sioner of corporation’s valuation, since this stock was acquired by an 
issue of purchase-money obligations, which represents borrowed capital 
and not invested capital. 

The commissioner of corporations valued the stock of the Lake Supe- 
rior Consolidated Iron Mines at $22,060,499, based on $75 per share, 
which was the highest asking price found among the very meager quo- 
tations existing during the year 1900. The physical assets owned by 
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this company and its subsidiaries consisted principally of valuable iron- 
ore properties in the Lake Superior region and of a very valuable rail- 
road, the Duluth, Missabe & Northern Railway Co. 

The commissioner of corporations valued the entire physical proper- 
ties (not including current assets) owned by all of the companies ac- 
quired by the United States Steel Corporation in 1901 at $545,500,000. 
The Bureau of Internal Revenue apportioned this value among the vari- 
ous companies and used the values so allocated for depletion and depre- 
ciation purposes. The amount so apportioned to the Lake Superior 
Consolidated Iron Mines and its subsidiaries was $64,901,987. Using 
this as a basis, and deducting reserves and liabilities, a net value of 
$54,919,713 is found, which amount the taxpayer proposes to use as the 
fair value of the Lake Superior Consolidated Iron Mines stock at April 
1, 1901. In determining the profit derived from an intercompany re- 
organization which occurred in 1913, the bureau used $54,919,713 as 
the cost of this stock in 1901, thereby limiting the profit which would 
have been restored to invested capital under L. O. 1108, III-1 C. B. 412, 
had the stock been valued at $22,060,429 on the basis of $75 per share, 
For each share of stock of $100 par value the stockholders in Lake 
Superior Consolidated Iron Mines received in exchange in 1901, $135 
par value preferred stock and $135 par value common stock in the 
United States Steel Corporation. Based on the market quotations of 
United States Steel Corporation stock immediately after April 1, 1901, 
each share of Lake Superior Consolidated Iron Mines stock was worth 
$188, and the total shares were worth more than $55,000,000. Since 
this is so, and since the bureau had used the value claimed by the tax- 
payer for purposes other than invested capital in 1913, the taxpayer's 
proposal to value this stock at $54,919,713 was accepted. 

With reference to the securities of the Carnegie Co. acquired at or- 
ganization April 1, 1901, consisting of $159,450,000 par value of bonds 
and $160,000,000 par value of stock (common), Andrew Carnegie owned 
60 per cent of the latter, and there were practically no sales to estab- 
lish a market value. The Carnegie Co. bonds were being dealt in at 
$105. For his stock, of par value $96,000,000, he received United States 
Steel Corporation bonds of par value of $144,000,000, which were 
callable at $115. Based upon the ratio of par values, the Carnegie Co. 
stock has been valued at $150 per share. The bonds of the two cor- 
porations were exchanged on a par basis. One of the conditions imposed 
by Carnegie upon his relinguishment of control was that the minority 
(40 per cent) stockholders should receive for each share of their stock, 
par $100, common stock of a par value of $150 and preferred stock also 
of a par value of $150 in the United States Steel Corporation. Based 
upon average market quotations of United States Steel Corporation stock 
for the first year after April 1, 1901, each share of Carnegie Co. stock 
was worth about $208. The taxpayer’s proposal was to value the 
Carnegie Co.'s stock at $173, which figure is the weighted average ob- 
tained by applying $150 to Mr. Carnegie's 60 per cent interest and 
applying $208 to the 40 per cent minority interest. The value of $150 
per share was finally agreed upon for 1917, based upon the conservative 
value of $150 fixed as the basis of exchange in the case of Carnegie’s 
own stock when he was a willing seller. This reduced the additional 
value claimed by the taxpayer for this stock from $116,800,000 to 
$80,000,000 and establishes an average value of $50 per share for 
United States Steel Corporation stock issued therefor, whereas such 
United States Steel Corporation preferred was being sold at about 
$94.50 and common at about $44 per share after April 1, 1901. 

There was a claim made for 1917, as well as for 1918 and later 
years, that there should be included in invested capital an amount of 
$7,972,500, representing the excess of the alleged cash value of Car- 
negie Co. bonds over the par value of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion bonds, which were exchanged upon a par basis. The taxpayer's 
claim has been disallowed, whether as paid-in surplus when not based 
on stock issued, as a capitalized bargain, or as bond premium. 

For the purpose of making a comparison it might be here stated that 
(after making certain other adjustments which will be discussed sub- 
sequently) $487,429,362 was the amount finally settled upon as the 
1901 yalue of the stocks of the 13 companies for which approximately 
8,890,000 shares of United States Steel Corporation stock were issued, 
but not including Bessemer Steamship Co. stock nor Mr. Carnegie’s 60 
per cent interest in the Carnegie Co., which were exchanged for bonds. 
This gives the United States Steel Corporation stock so issued an 
average value of $54.83 per share for invested capital purposes, the 
remaining $45.17 between that and par being considered “ water” and 
as such excluded from invested capital. This does not include some 
1,295,000 shares issued to the syndicate for $25,000,000 in cash, plus 
their services. For this issue only the $25,000,000 in cash has been 
allowed in invested capital; nothing was allowed for the services. In 
other words, for each share so issued about $19.30 was allowed in 
invested capital and the remaining $81.70 was excluded. In all, about 
10,185,000 shares of United States Steel Corporation stock were issued, 
for each of which only $50.50 was allowed in invested capital, the 
remaining $49.50 being excluded. This compares very favorably with 
the price of $50 per share established in the Carnegie transaction. 

“Stated in stiil another manner, it may be said that the allowance 
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amounted to the same thing as if the preferred stock had been included 
in invested capital at par and the common had been included at $0.70 
per share, the remaining $99.30 being “ water.” 

Aside from such questions of valuation of assets above discussed, 
there must be considered the fundamental basis of determining invested 
capital when corporations “make a consolidated return of net income 
and invested capital” and the “tax is assessed upon the basis of a 
consolidated return,” within the provisions of section 240 of the revenue 
act of 1918. Owing to lack of specific instructions in the statute itself, 
a number of proposed theories as to the proper method of fixing con- 
solidated invested capital have arisen, but none has yet attained the 
support or finality of a comprehensive decision by the United States 
Supreme Court. The report on the 1917 profits tax of the United 
States Steel Corporation, discussed the so-called “legal theory“ of con- 
solidated returns and the “ accountant’s theory“ of the same, quoting 
from the board’s views expressed in the cases of Gould Coupler Co. (5 
B. T. A. 499, 513, 515, 516, 517) ; Farmers Deposit National Bank, ete, 
(5 B. T. A. 520, 526, 527), not acquiesced in; and H. S. Crocker Co. (5 
B. T. A. 537, 541), not acquiesced in. The board, in the first case, 
stated that by “legal theory” of consolidation is meant the view that 
“ consolidation ” is a matter of procedure, and consolidated capital and 
net income should be found by adding the separate smounts applicable 
to each of the affiliated corporations, whereas the accountant’s or eco- 
nomic unit theory would determine consolidated income and capital 
by eliminating all intercompany “ transactions and relationships,” thus 
obtaining a balance sheet and profit and loss statement showing the 
situation as though it were a single business. The board took the view 
that the legal theory did not accomplish the results desired by Congress, 
including the circumyention of such intercompany dealings and prac- 
tices as would understate taxable net income or inflate invested capital, 
but, while not accepting the accountant’s theory unqualifiedly, held that 
the computation of the tax as a unit required the determination of “a 
single composite invested capital for the group from which duplica- 
tions and intercompany obligations would have been eliminated,” and 
the determination of a consolidated net income after elimination of all 
intercompany losses, profits, or other transactions affecting income, 

In the Farmers Deposit National Bank case, supra, the board held 
that in a consolidated return the identities of the affiliated companies 
are overridden and merged and welded together just as effectively as 
though they existed under a single charter; and that the separate 
existences ceased and became fused into an economic unit having the 
attributes of a single taxpayer. In the H. S. Crocker Co. case, supra, 
the board said that in a consolidated return corporate lines should be 
disregarded, and further stated that under the affiliation provisions of 
the statute the acquisition by one company of the stock of another, 
thereby creating affiliation, creates no additional investment in the 
affiliated group. So it was ruled also in the case of Burke Electric Co. 
(5 B. T. A. 553). 

Since the United States Steel Corporation acquired as at April 1, 1901. 
the stocks of corporations which had previously acquired the stocks 
of other corporations, so that the stocks of over 100 corporations came 
into the newly formed parent company, directly or indirectly, the con- 
solidated invested capital of the group, according to the taxpayer's con- 
tention, would represent the sum of the invested capitals of all the 
members of the group, separately determined, and there would be no 
allowance for duplication or so-called pyramiding of capitals. This 
contention is made in the petition to the Court of Claims for 1918. 

Section 240 of the revenue act of 1918, providing for consolidated 
returns of net income and invested capital, stipulated that such returns 
should be filed “ under regulations to be prescribed by the commissioner 
with the approval of the Secretary.” This act was approved on 
February 24, 1919, and prior thereto departmental regulations relative 
to consolidated returns for 1917 had been promulgated. (Arts, 77 
and 78, Regulations 41, approved early in 1918, and T. D. 2662, approved 
March 6, 1918.) Paragraph F of Treasury Decision 2662 ruled that 
assets of subsidiary corporations should be valued at the dates when 
acquired by the subsidiaries and not as of the date when their stock 
was acquired by the parent or controlling corporation, but after passage 
of the 1918 law this paragraph was superseded er amended by Treasury 
Decision 2901, approved July 29, 1919, so as to prescribe that the cash 
paid for the subsidiary’s stock should fix the value “of the property 
acquired,” and where a subsidiary corporation’s stock was paid in for 
the stock in the parent company, the amount of capital to be included 
in the consolidated capital, in respect to the subsidiary. was to be 
computed in the same manner as if the latter's net tangible assets and 
the intangible assets had been acquired instead of its (subsidiary) stock, 
This general rule then first appeared in Regulations 45, the first edition 
of which was approved on April 16, 1919, as Treasury Decision 2831. 
Notwithstanding that section 825 (a) of the revenue act of 1918 
expressly provided that “tangible property,” as used in the act meant 
stocks, bonds, notes, etc., article 868 of those regulations, which was 
later followed in principle by Treasury Decision 2901, provided that 
where a subsidiary’s stock was paid in to another corporation for the 
latter’s own stock, so that they became affillated, the consolidated 
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invested capital should be computed in respect of the subsidiary company 
acquired, in the same manner as if the net tangible assets and the 
intangible assets had been acquired instead of the subsidiary stock. 

These regulations were being given full force and effect by the bureau 
when section 1331 of the revenue act of 1921, approved November 23, 
1921, was enacted, and on August 24, 1922, Treasury Decision 3389 was 
approved, reiterating the above general rule as applicable to 1917 con- 
solidations. Under this presumption of the regulations the bureau was 
auditing cases and applying the limitation on intangibles acquired for 
stock (20 per cent by sec. 207 of the 1917 law, and 25 per cent by sec. 
826 of the 1918 law) to subsidiaries having previously acquired intan- 
gibles, where the subsidiaries’ stocks were paid in for stock in their 
parent companies. Eventually, however, a test came of the merits of that 
presumption, in connection with the department’s own definition of 
tangible property as including stocks, bonds, éte. (art. 47, Regulations 
41), in the case of United Cigar Stores Co. of America v. United 
States (62 Ct. Cls. 184), 5 American Federal Tax Reports, 6028, cer- 
tlorari dismissed (275 U. S. 576). 

In that case corporation A was organized under the laws of the State 
of New Jersey on May 16, 1901. It was an operating company with a 
number of subsidiaries and developed and acquired valuable intangibles, 
Subsequently, on April 23, 1909, corporation B was organized under the 
laws of New York, and during 1909 it issued 90,000 shares of common 
stock for the outstanding 9,000 shares of common stock in corporation 
A (ratio of 10 to 1), and bonds of $3,600,000 par value for corporation 
A’s preferred stock of par value $750,000 and bonds of par value 
$2,850,000, From September, 1909, to December 31, 1912, when corpora- 
tion B was dissolved, it continued to own all the capital stock in corpora- 
tion A. In July, 1912, corporation C was organized under New Jersey 
laws, and during that year issued common stock of par value of 
$27,162,000, for all the outstanding common stock in corporation B, 
then amounting to $9,054,000 (ratio of 8 to 1), and sold preferred 
stock for cash at par value of $4,527,000, which cash was used to pur- 
chase the outstanding bonds of corporation B. The stock in corpora- 
tion B had a value in 1912 of $300 per share. 

On December 31, 1912, corporation B was dissolved, its stock canceled, 
and its bonds retired. All its assets, consisting of cash, bills receivable 
and dividends accrued, and stocks and bonds of corporation A, were 
transferred to corporation C. On January 1, 1914, the common stock 
in corporation A was worth $27,162,000. From January 1, 1913, to 
May 31, 1917, corporation C owned all the stock and bonds in corporation 
A. On March 3, 1917, corporation C had outstanding capital stock of 
par value of $30,951,493, none of which was owned by any member of the 
consolidated group that filed a profits-tax return for 1917. The bureau 
made an audit in which it determined “ plaintiff's consolidated invested 
capital” by applying the 20 per cent limitation on intangibles to the 
intangibles owned by corporation A in 1912 when B's stock was acquired 
by corporation C. In other words, the bureau included in consolidated 
capital intangibles of A to the extent of 20 per cent of C's stock out- 
standing on March 8, 1917. The additional tax resulting therefrom 
was in issue in the suit, in which the taxpayer contended that the con- 
solidated invested capital should consist of the par value of C’s own 
stock on March 8, 1917, namely, $30,951,493, plus the consolidated sur- 
plus shown on “its consolidated balance sheet” as of January 1, 1917, 
which contention, of course, ignored the 20 per cent limitation on A's 
intangibles previously applied by the bureau. 

3. The taxpayer contends that the 1918 invested capital of the 
Neville Iron Mining Co. (a subsidiary) should be increased for the 
reason that the bureau, In its audit, overstated depletion sustained on 
Iron ore to the end of 1917. 

The taxpayer’s figure is based on the amount shown by bureau engi- 
neer’s report, dated January 29, 1924. Subsequent to the time this 
report was issued it was discovered that some of the schedules con- 
tained errors. One of these was the schedule showing depletion sus- 
tained on the “ Morris and Day and Winifred leases" owned by the 
Neville Iron Mining Co. This schedule showed the correct investment 
figures and also the correct ore reserves, but in showing the tonnage 
shipped it failed to include the tonnage applicable to the Winifred 
lease. The amount shown in the bureau audit as sustained depletion 
at December 31, 1917, reflects the correction of this error. The tax- 
payer's contention is, therefore, denied. 

4. The bureau determined that the amount of depreciation sus- 
tained on the property of the Northern Liberties Railway Co. was less 
than the amount provided by the company on its books in arriving at 
the surplus included in invested capital in the tax return. The tax- 
payer agrees with this determination, but claims that the commissioner 
in making the adjustment on account thereof decreased the invested 
capital reported in the tax return, whereas he should have increased it. 

The error complained of appears on page 1443 of bureau letter 
dated December 28, 1925. In compiling the summary showing the 
revised invested capital of each company in the consolidation, however, 
the error was corrected, so that the revised invested capital applicable 
to the Northern Liberties Railway Co. shown in the summary on page 
2514 of this letter is greater than the amount shown on page 1443. 
Since the consolidated invested capital shown by the summary is the 
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amount which was used in the computation of the tax liability, the 
correction of the error complained of on page 1443 will have no effect. 

5. The taxpayer contends that in computing the invested capital 
applicable to the Oliver Iron Mining Co. the bureau overstated the 
amount of depletion sustained on iron ore to the end of 1917. 

The taxpayer's figure is based on bureau engineer’s report, dated 
January 29, 1924. From a complete analysis of the accounts it is 
found that the amount in controversy is composed of two items. 

(1) The Queen mine three-sixteenths fee and (2) the Aragon mine 
lease. As to the first item the taxpayer is in error for the reason 
that it has considered this three-sixteenths fee interest in the Queen 
mine as being owned by the Regent Iron Co., whereas in truth and in 
fact it is owned directly by the Oliver Iron Mining Co. As to the 
second item the taxpayer is in error for the reason that it failed to 
take into consideration the correction of the sustained depletion on 
the Aragon mine lease, which correction was made on the basis of the 
taxpayer’s own schedule submitted to the bureau in 1925. 

The taxpayer's contention is therefore denied. 


ACCRUED DEPRECIATION, UNIVERSAL PORTLAND CEMENT co. 


During the year 1912 the Universal Portland Cement Co. com- 
menced the construction in Duluth, Minn., of a new plant for the manu- 
facture of Portland cement from slag, and it was not until February, 
1916, that the plant actually began operations. In determining depre- 
ciation sustained on the property owned by the Universal Portland 
Cement Co. the bureau merged the expenditures made for the Duluth 
plant with those made for other plants and applied a rate (modified by 
activity) which was the composite rate used for all depreciable property 
of this company for those years. 

It is the contention of the taxpayer that no depreciation whatever 
should have been computed on the Duluth plant during the period of 
construction or prior to the time the plant was placed in actual opera- 
tion and cites article 161 of regulations 45 and O. D. 845, supra, 
in support of its contention. The taxpayer explains that the bureau, as 
a result of its action, erroneously reduced invested capital by an amount 
representing the aggregate of the amounts of depreciation computed for 
the Duluth plant for the years 1912, 1913, 1914, and 1915. 

The question here raised is identical in principle with the one raised 
in the case of the Indiana Steel Co. with respect to its Gary plant for 
the years 1906, 1907, and 1908, above described. In that case the tax- 


payer's contention Is being allowed inasmuch as the result contended for 
is consistent with the rulings of the bureau. 

It has accordingly been decided in the instant case that no depre- 
ciation be computed on the Duluth plant of the Universal Portland 
Cement Co. for the years 1912, 1913, 1914, and 1915, and that no 
reduction to invested capital should be made for such assumed deprecia- 
tion, 


Year 1919 
Taxes paid, original return. $30, 745, 606. 45 
S 23, 123. 58 
4, 275, 276. 83 
Total additional payments 4. 298, 400. 41 
Total payments. 85, 044, 006. 86 


Prior overassessment certificates (abated February, 
gE) UGE TENSE TIES RISERS A Be sce Gr Pane 273. 004. 63 
4, 391, 025. 70 

4, 664, 030. 33 

2, 800, 000. 00 


Total overassessments 
Interest (approximate) 


Refund of original tax_ 365, 629. 92 
Taxpayer's claim in cou 

eri — 18,401, 467. 40 

Interest = — 7,500,000. 00 

In February, 1921, the taxpayer made a voluntary payment of 


$23,123.58, due to elimination of deductions taken for so-called war 
activities like the Red Cross, etc. 

The first travel audit report dated February 12, 1927, recommended 
an additional assessment of $3,363,828.85, which was not assessed pend- 
ing completion of the audit of the case. The first bureau audit was in 
June, 1927, and the revised audit in December, 1927. Based on the 
revised audit an additional tax was set up of $4,275,276.83, which was 
assessed and was satisfied by a credit from 1917 overpayment, and, 
upon a revision of the audit in February, 1928, $273,004.63 was allowed 
as an abatement. 

At no time heretofore did the taxpayer of the Government consider or 
treat the audit as final. However, the present adjustment is agreed 
to be a final settlement to be carried out as noted above in the discus- 
sion of the year 1918. 

Attention will now be given to the more important features involved 
in the present audit of 1919. 


LICENSES OF PATENTS—LORAIN STEEL CO. 


This issue has been discussed in detail in the report prepared on the 
overassessment for 1918, and repetition is not necessary here. Since 
the license agreement involved was terminated on May 1, 1919, it had a 
life of only four months in that year, 
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DEPRECIATION—CARNEGIN STEEL CO. (NEW JERSEY) 

During the progress of the audit of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion case for the years 1917 and 1918 it became necessary to determine 
depreciation rates to be applied to the properties of the various com- 
panies. With respect to the properties of the manufacturing companies 
the bureau conceded in nearly every instance that a slightly higher rate 
should be used in the years 1917 and 1918 than in prior years, due to 
the abnormal conditions under which the plants were operated. The 
bureau was convinced that the additional strain placed upon these 
plants because of excessive production, inefficient labor, and inability to 
make proper repairs, brought about by the war, justified a slight accel- 
eration in the rate of depreciation. 

When the original audit for the years 1919 and 1920 was made the 
bureau resumed the use of the normal depreciation rates. The tax- 
payer strongly protested this action, claiming that practically the same 
conditions existed throughout 1919 and 1920 as in 1917 and 1918, due 
to strike troubles, even though the actual output was somewhat lower 
for the same cause, 

In view of the matter presented the bureau at first decided to continue 
the accelerated depreciation rate for 1919 and 1920 for all companies 
which could show production reasonably close to that of 1917 and 1918. 
Upon the submission by the taxpayer of figures showing comparative 
production for the four years the bureau revised the previous audit, 
allowing the acceleration in rate on all manufacturing companies except 
Carnegie Stee] Co., Lorain Steel Co., Minnesota Steel Co., and American 
Bridge Co. With respect to these four companies the bureau was of 
the opinion that the production shown for the years 1919 and 1920 did 
not warrant the use of the higher rate. 

The taxpayer later contended that the bureau was in error in refusing 
to allow the accelerated rate to the Carnegie Steel Co. and explained 
that the strike of the steelworkers was much more detrimental to the 
Carnegie Steel Co. than to other companies. 

It is recognized that there is considerable merit to the taxpayer's 
contentions that the additional depreciation sustained by reason of the 
strike conditions prevailing in 1919 and 1920 was as great as the 
additional depreciation sustained in 1917 and 1918 because of the war 
conditions, notwithstanding slightly lower production in 1919 and 1920. 

The bureau is of the opinion that the strike conditions complained of, 
particularly the steelworkers’ strike, did have a serious effect on the 
company’s production for 1919 and 1920, and also added materially to 
the amount of depreciation the company’s plants must have sustained. 
An examination of the production figures of the four companies on which 
the accelerated rate was denied, disclosed the fact that the decline in 
1919 and 1920 production as compared with that of 1917 and 1918 
is much greater in the case of the other three companies than in the 
case of Carnegie Steel Co. The taxpayer has waived its claim as to 
accelerated rates on the other three companies. 

After taking all of the facts into consideration, the bureau has al- 
lowed the company's contention for the year 1919, but not for 1920. 
The distinction is based largely on the fact that the strike condition 
in 1920 was less serious than in 1919. The taxpayer, in order to effect 
a settlement of the case, has conceded the disallowance for 1920. 


MARCH 1, 1913, VALUE OF LAND SOLD H. C. FRICK COKE CO. 


During 1919 this subsidiary sold certain coal and surface acreage 
owned by it on March 1, 1913, and reported a taxable profit thereon. 
Im arriving at the taxable gain from this transaction, the bureau is 
asserted by the taxpayer to have set the March 1, 1913, value at a 
figure represented to be less than the correct value on that date. 

At the time the bureau made its field investigation the company brought 
to the attention of the auditor who was examining this particular com- 
pany’s books certain information purporting to show that the company 
in its tax returns had overstated the profits derived from these sales 
by reason of having used a March 1, 1913, value which was too low. 
The field auditor accepted the taxpayer's information and adjusted 
taxable income accordingly. Upon review of the case in Washington, 
the bureau reversed the field auditor’s adjustments on the ground that 
the evidence submitted was not sufficient to establish the March 1, 1913, 
values claimed, 

The Court of Claims, after pointing out that corporate stocks were 
tangible property under the bureau’s regulations (art, 47, Regulations 
41), held that C's stock of $27,162,000 was issued in 1912 in payment 
for tangible property consisting of capital stock of B, the value of 
which was conceded to have been equal to the par value of C's stock 
then issued, and ordered judgment for corporation C in the full amount 
claimed. Thus the court held in effect that the consolidated invested 
capital should be based upon the January 1, 1914, cash value of C's 
assets that had been acquired for its stock in 1912, shown to be 
$31,689,000, and should consist of C’s capital stock of par value 
$30,951,493 outstanding on March 8, 1917, plus consolidated surplus at 
January 1, 1917, of $4,933,417.16. Stated abstractly, the court held 
that where a so-called parent corporation, prior to 1917 acquired the 
stock of a subsidiary for its own stock, and also prior to 1917 acquired 
through liquidation of the subsidiary the latter’s assets, including the 
stock of a subsidiary corporation possessing intangibles, the 20 per cent 
limitation on intangibles acquired through issuance of stock is inappli- 
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cable because the intangibles were not in fact acquired for stock. It 
should also be observed that the court used a valuation at the time of 
acquisition of the subsidiary stock, and not the invested capital of the 
subsidiary which would be based on values when acquired by the sub- 
sidiary. Certiorari to the United States Supreme Court was dismissed 
on the initiative of the Government (275 U. S. 576, 48 Sup. Ct. 83). 

In the present case the United States Steel Corporation, having issued 
its stock in 1901 for stock and securities in other corporations, which 
already were in the position of parent to underlying subsidiaries, claimed 
the right to include in consolidated invested capital the value in 1901 
of the stocks acquired by it In 1901 and without any resulting reduction 
under the intangible limitation as to any intangibles then owned by the 
subsidiaries so acquired. This contention was conceded in theory sub- 
ject to a reduction in the amount of capital for reasons indicated 
below: 

For 1917 the increase to invested capital allowable on account of 
restoration of the reputed excess of intangible values over the 20 per 
cent maximum, pursuant to the United Cigar Stores Co. decision, was 
stated as $69,000,000, but the increase was reduced to about $39,250,000, 
through an agreement influenced principally by the decision by the 
Board of Tax Appeals, on June 19, 1928, in the case of Grand Rapids 
Dry Goods Co. (12 B. T. A. 696). Since the intangible limitation under 
the 1918 law is 25 per cent, or approximately $43,000,000 greater than 
the 20 per cent limitation under the 1917 law, the amount of Invested 
capital now allowed is less than the maximum amount allowable under 
the 1918 act so far as the limitation provisions are concerned. 

For purposes of illustration of the principle involved in the board 
case just cited, a résumé of the facts developed in the decision in that 
case is here given. 

The subsidiary corporation was organized in 1912 with a paid-up 
capital stock of $60,000, but prior to December 81, 1919, it had paid 
no dividends, and from January 1, 1919, to August 1, 1919, it had 
sustained an operating deficit of an undisclosed amount. On August 1, 
1919, the parent corporation purchased the stock in the subsidiary 
from its stockholders for $15,000 cash. The bureau excluded the 
subsidiary’s separate capital of $60,000, and substituted $15,000 
therefor, in the consolidated invested capital computation. The Board 
of Tax Appeals, after citing with approval its prior decisions to the 
effect that, in determining consolidated invested capital, the corporate 
entities are to be disregarded, and that therefore the situation is like 
that of a single corporation purchasing its own stock; held that the 
cash capital paid in to the subsidiary, $60,000, should be treated as 
having been returned to the stockholders, to the extent of the $15,000 
paid by the parent to the subsidiary’s stockholders, thus leaving in 
consolidated capital $45,000 of the original capital paid in to the 
subsidiary. 

Two members of the board (Messrs. Sternhagen and Marquette) 
dissented on the ground of insufficient evidence of the correct capital, 
but were agreed that the bureau had erroneously treated the trans- 
action as if the parent had bought the subsidiary's assets, instead 
of its stock, for the $15,000. Mr. TRAMMELL seems to haye dissented 
upon the ground that the board’s theory was wrong, pointing out the 
logical consequences, that the invested capital, with respect to the 
subsidiary acquired, would be in inverse proportion to the true value of 
the subsidiary’s stock. He further expressed the opinion that no 
liquidation of stock could occur from the purchase by one corporation 
of the stock of another, even if the two are admittedly affiliated and 
the purchase be of a minority interest, to this extent recognizing 
the separate entities. He also stated that if the parent purchased 
the subsidiary stock, other than out of current earnings, there would 
be a duplication that should not increase invested capital because the 
parent’s funds -were already included in its invested capital. 
Murdock’s dissent also was based on the insufficiency of evidence in 
the record, but he apparently was of opinion that no additional capital, 
over that of the parent alone, came in to the consolidation by the 
purchase of the subsidiary stock by the parent. 

The possible effect of application of the rule in the Grand Rapids 
Dry Goods Co. case upon the determination of consolidated invested 
capital in the United States Steel Corporation case was considered 
at some length in the report on the present case covering the year 
1917, wherein there were discussed various decisions by the board, such- 
as Regal Shoe Co. (1 B. T. A. 896), acquiesced in; National Bakers’ 
Egg Co. (3 B. T. A, 1205); and Gould Coupler Co., supra, in which 
cases affiliation did not persist during the taxable years there involved; 
Middlesex Ice Co, et al. (9 B. T. A. 156), not acquiesced in, where 
the board indicated that consolidated invested capital should be ar- 
rived at by adding the separate capitals of the members of the group, 
and then eliminating duplicated items or amounts, either of investment 
or of earned surplus, and refused to sanction the bureau’s action in 
eliminating the earned surplus of a subsidiary at the time its stock 
was acquired by the parent company, after a finding of fact that such 
surplus was not reflected In the accounts of the parent; L. S. Donald- 
son Co. (Inc.) et al. (12 B. T. A. 271), acquiesced in, where the board 
held that consolidated invested capital should include appreciation of 
an asset, over cost to the parent, realized when assigned prior to 1917 
by the parent to the subsidiary for the latter’s stock, the board rec- 
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ognizing that duplication of the asset value and the cost of the sub- 
sidiary stock to the parent should be eliminated, but pointing out that 
its prior decisions, such as Farmers Deposit National Bank, supra; 
H. S. Crocker Co., supra.; American La Dentelle (Inc.) (1 B. T. A. 
575), acquiesced in; Gould Coupler Co., supra; and Risdon Tool & 
Machine Co. (5 B. T. A. 530), did not hold that the affiliated group 
should be treated as a single economic unit, or that such a group 
should be taken as having the attributes of a single taxpayer prior to 
the time when consolidated returns were required; Hollingsworth, 
Turner & Co. (1 B. T. A. 958), acquiesced in, wherein the board ex- 
` pressly approved of article 868 of Regulations 45, but did not set forth 
sufficient facts to permit of a close scrutiny of the application of the 
regulation; Burke Electric Co., supra, wherein the facts are not well 
developed, but the board denied a claim for paid-in surplus where 
stockholders of a subsidiary sold their stock to the parent for cash at 
less than its actual value, apparently on the sole ground that the 
purchase price to the parent did not affect consolidated invested 
capital; and W, S. Bogle & Co. et al. (5 B. T. A. 541), acquiesced in, 
where the board (by Mr. Littleton) held that under section 240 of the 
1918 law there is no distinction between the two classes of affiliation, 
usually termed “Class A” and “Class B,” in computing the tax or 
determining the consolidated invested capital. 

It was recognized in the report for the year 1917 that the matter 
of the proper method of determining consolidated invested capital was 
still unsettled in view of the position taken by the board contrary 
to the United Cigar Stores Co. decision, Because of the unsettled 
condition of the issue, the 1917 profits-tax liability was determined 
through settlement, to avoid the uncertainties of prolonged litigation. 
The basis of settlement was explained in detail to the Joint Committee 
on Internal Revenue Taxation, orally and in the report to that com- 
mittee pursuant to section 710 of the revenue act of 1928. 

It was recognized, also, in the report on the year 1917 that a tech- 
nical application of the Grand Rapids Dry Goods Co. decision by the 
board would require an analysis of transactions occurring long prior to 
the taxable year, some of the companies being a century old. This task 
was obviously impossible of performance in the present case. 

Subsequent to the time when the year 1917 was under consideration 
very little in the way of preceptive and enlightening authority has been 
established. The board has handed down a few decisions following the 
theory used in the Grand Rapids Dry Goods Co. decision, supra (e. g., 
Auto Sales Corporation, 14 B. T. A. 61; Pittsburgh Supply Co., 
14 B. T. A. 620; American Bond & Mortgage Co., 15 B. T. A. 264; 
and Trustees for Ohio & Big Sandy Coal Co., 15 B. T. A. 273), but none 
of these decisions have been reviewed by the circuit court of appeals. 
Although the case of the Auto Sales Corporation, supra, is now pending 
before the circuit court of appeals, it seems that the court’s decision will 
in all probability be confined primarily to issues of fact, as was the 
board’s decision, and that the legal principle Involved will not be decided 
by the higher court. It also seems doubtful if a precedent will be estab- 
lished in the case of Trustees for Ohio & Big Sandy Coal Co. et al., 
supra, now pending before the circuit court of appeals, due to the 
peculiar facts in that case. 

As was pointed out in the report on the 1917 part of the case, at least 
four different theories as to consolidated invested capital determination 
have developed as follows: 

A. Treasury departmental regulations, articles 867 and 868, regula- 
tions 45 and 62. 

B. As held by the Court of Claims in the case of United Cigar Stores 
Co. of America v. United States (62 Ct. Cls. 134, 5 American Federal 
Tax Reports 6028) certiorari dismissed (275 U. S. 576, 48 Sup. Ct. 83). 

C. As held by the Board of Tax Appeals, in the case of Grand Rapids 
Dry Goods Co. (12 B. T. A. 696). 

D. The so-called legal theory, as advanced by attorneys for the tax- 
payer herein. 

These theories will be briefly outlined. 

A. The principle of articles 867 and 868, regulations 45 and 62, supra, 
first appeared in the edition of Regulations 45 approved April 16, 1919, 
as T. D. 2831. This principle was to treat the acquisition of the sub- 
sidiary’s stock as if the latter’s assets were in fact acquired, thereby 
also giving effect to changes in value of the subsidiary’s assets since 
their acquisition by it. The statutory 25 per cent limitation was applied 
in cases where subsidiary stock was acquired for the parent's stock and 
intangibles were owned by the subsidiary. 

B. The Court of Claims held, in the United Cigar Stores Co. of 
America case, that consolidated capital should include the value of 
the subsidiary stock at the time acquired by the parent company—in 
which respect it is In harmony with the bureau regulations above 
cited—but it held inapplicable the percentage limitation on intangibles 
of the subsidiary presumptively acquired with stock of the parent. 
The court looked at the reality of the transaction, i. e., the acquisition 
of subsidiary stock for stock in the parent, and disregarded the pre- 
sumption in the bureau regulations that the parent in effect was ac 
quiring the subsidiary's assets. ; 

C. The board’s decision in the case of Grand Rapids Dry Goods Co. 
differs from the two foregoing positions, in that it disregarded the 
value of the subsidiary's assets at the time when the parent acquired 
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the subsidiary stock, but looked back to the invested capital or ac- 
quisition value of the assets of the subsidiary taken by itself. Such a 
method eliminates any depreciation or appreciation in market value of 
property acquired or developed by the subsidiary prior to consolida- 
tion with the parent. Later board decisions indicate its view of con- 
solidated capital to be the sum of the invested capitals of each mem- 
ber of the group, separately determined, minus so-called duplication 
representing the acquisition cost to the parent of the subsidlary's 
stock. However, under the board's theory the reorganizations prior to 
1917 would aid the taxpayer because appreciation occurred that would 
be recognized in 1918 capital both by the board decision (e. g., Regal 
Shoe Co., 1 B. T. A. 896) (acquiesced in) and bureau ruling (e. g., 
L. O. 1108, III-1 C. B. 412). 

D. The taxpayer’s representatives herein have contended for a so- 
called legal theory whereby consolidated invested capital would con- 
sist of the sum of the separately determined invested capitals of each 
member of the group, without any reduction for duplication of invest- 
ment, as between subsidiary and parent, but subject to inadmissible 
adjustment under section 326 (c) of the 1918 act. In the petition to 
the Court of Claims an invested capital is claimed of $1,915,715,682.25, 
whereas the amount now allowed is about $1,446,480,787.78. 

The present case is adjusted under the theory of the United Cigar 
Stores Co. of America decision, supra, after making a reasonable al- 
lowance for a reduction in capital through the theory of the Grand 
Rapids Dry Goods Co. decision, supra. The amount of capital so de- 
termined on this basis is slightly less than that allowable under the 
bureau regulations. In other words, the amount of capital now ac- 
cepted is supported both by the theory of the bureau regulations and 
that of the United Cigar Stores Co. of America decision, supra, and, 
under one view, by the Grand Rapids Dry Goods Co. decision, supra. 
If the case should go to trial and the Court of Claims would strictly 
apply its own theory, as expressed in the United Cigar Stores Co. of 
America decision, supra—as it would be expected to do—there seems 
to be little question but that in adjusting values under that theory the 
amount of capital as now determined would be very substantially 
increased. 

If the taxpayer's legal theory should be maintained, in litigation, 
by the Supreme Court, then the capital so allowed would exceed the 
amount allowable under any of the other three theories, by several 
hundred million dollars. 

Discussions relative to the determination of consolidated invested 
capital in adjusting the 1917 part of the case may be found in House 
Document 143, Seventy-first Congress, first session, entitled “ Refunds 
and Credits.” This document contains the report of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Internal Revenue Taxation pursuant to section 710 of the 
revenue act of 1928 and the report of the staff of the joint committee 
to the committee. On page 60 of this report appears a letter from 
Hon. W. C. Hawley, chairman, to the commissioner, which reads as 
follows : 

DECEMBER 19, 1928. 
Hon. Davip H. BLAIR, 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
Treasury Department, Washington, D. O. 

My Dear Mr. COMMISSIONER: The Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation at two sessions held on December 17, 1928, con- 
sidered some of the problems involved in arriving at the tax lability 
of the United States Steel Corporation for the year 1917, with special 
reference to the computation of the consolidated invested capital. 

After considering the statements of your representatives, the pre- 
ponderant opinion of the members of the committee was that the 
committee should not interfere with your bureau in the determination 
made and the refund proposed. 

The staff of the committee is still engaged in making certain mathe- 
matical checks of this case. If any questions arise in connection with 
such checks, they will be taken up in the usual way before the ex- 
piration of the 30-day period. 

Very truly yours, 
W. C. Haw ey, Chairman. 

On December 19, 1928, Mr. Parker addressed a letter to the bureau 
in which he made inquiry (1) as to the procedure the bureau expected 
to follow in arriving at consolidated invested capital of the United 
States Steel Corporation and subsidiary companies for the years 1918 
to 1920, inclusive, and (2) as to the possibility and feasibility of tak- 
ing a test case through the courts which would develop the funda- 
mental theory of consolidated invested capital. The answer made was 
to the effect that in view of the comparatively few profits-tax cases 
remaining in the bureau which would be affected; the impracticability 
of withholding action on such cases until the outcome of a test case; 
also in view of the difficulty of prosecuting a case which would bring 
out all of the points involved in all cases, the bureau believed that it 
had adopted the best policy in deciding to settle this type of case 
and that it planned to pursue this policy in adjusting the United States 
Steel Corporation case for the years 1918 to 1920, inclusive. 

The amount of capital finally adopted by the bureau represents an 
administrative settlement of an exceptionally difficult situation, upon 
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a basis that is believed to be entirely satisfactory to the Government. 

The amount is believed to be less than may be expected to be main- 

tained in possible litigation, if the suit be pressed through the courts. 
INVESTED CAPITAL, PRIOR DEPRECIATION, INDIANA STEEL CO. 


The Indiana Steel Co. was incorporated February 1, 1906, and shortly 
thereafter commenced construction of its plant at Gary, Ind. Con- 
struction continued during 1906, 1907, and 1908, and it was not until 
November, 1908, that the company actually began any operations what- 
ever, and then only to a very minor extent. 

It is the contention of the taxpayer that no depreciation whatever 
should have been computed on the plant during the period of construc- 
tion prior to the time the plant was placed in actual operation, and it 
cites article 161 of regulations 45 and O. D. 845 (4 C. B. 178), in 
support of its contention. The taxpayer contends that as a result of 
the bureau’s action its invested capital was erroneously reduced by the 
aggregate of the amounts of depreciation computed for the years 1906, 
1907, and 1908. 

Article 161 of regulations 45 provides that in computing net income 
there shall be allowed as a deduction a reasonable allowance for ex- 
haustion, wear and tear, and obsolescence of property used in the trade 
or business. This regulation provides further that the proper allow- 
ance for such depreciation of property used in the trade or business is 
that amount which should be set aside for the taxable year in accord- 
ance with a consistent plan by which the aggregate of such amounts for 
the useful life of the property in the business will suffice, with the 
gulvage value, at the end of such useful life to provide in place of the 
property its cost, or its value as of March 1, 1913. 

O. D. 845 (supra) defines the term “useful life” to mean the 
period of time over which an asset may be used for the purpose 
for which it was acquired. This ruling further states that in the case 
of a new building the period starts at the time the building is com- 
pleted and capable of being used, and that a building under construction 
is not subject to a depreciation allowance for income-tax purposes. (See 
also footnotes to Schedules A, B, and C, in the board's decision in 
the case of Planters Nut & Chocolate Co, (7 B. T. A. 173) (acquiesced 
in). 

In view of the fact that the Gary plant did not start operations until 
November, 1908, and then only to a minor extent, the bureau is of the 
opinion that no depreciation should have been computed for the years 
1906, 1907, and the first 10 months of 1908. Beginning with November 
1, 1908, depreciation should be computed at a reduced rate during the 
period of minimum operations and at the regular rate thereafter. 


SO-CALLED MECHANICAL BRRORS IN AUDIT 


1. The United States Steel Corporation for many years has conducted 
a stock-sales plan whereby it sells shares of its own stock upon the 
installment basis to its employees. In addition to the regular divi- 
dends on such stock, a special additional “dividend” is credited an- 
nually to each subscription account until the subscription is fully paid 
for. The stock so subscribed for has been excluded from invested capi- 
tal until fully paid for, the regular and special “ dividends” being 
treated as additional compensation to the employees and deductible 
from gross Income. In the case of subscriptions entered into in 1916 
and later years, these credits have been treated as deductible only in the 
year of final payment on the stock, because the credits were subject to 
revocation in the event of cancellation of the subscription, but in the 
ease of subscriptions entered into prior to 1916 the credits to the 
subscription accounts were irrevocable. 

For 1917 the corporation deducted an amount as special compensa- 
tion on stock subscriptions, but the final credits on various subscrip- 
tions in that year amounted to a smaller sum. The difference was dis- 
allowed as a deduction for 1917, but was not restored to 1918 invested 
capital in the prior bureau audits, because the credit for 1917 special 
compensation was not actually entered on the books until January 10, 
1918, while the capital was based upon an analysis of the stock-sub- 
scription accounts as shown by the books at December 31, 1917. This 
being a purely audit error, the correction is conceded. 

2. The taxpayer contends that the 1918 invested capital of National 
Tube Co. (a subsidiary) should be increased by an amount representing 
the difference between the amount deducted by the said company from 
its gross income in 1917 on account of its tube-mill furnace rebuilding 
fund and the amount allowed by the bureau on account thereof. 

The tube-mill furnace rebuilding fund is a surplus reserve provided 
from income to create a fund from which expenditures are made for 
the purpose of keeping the tube-mill furnaces in proper operating con- 
dition. For the years 1909, 1910, 1911, 1912, 1913, and 1918 the com- 
pany deducted in its income-tax returns the provisions which were 
charged to income and credited to the reserve on the books, while for 
the years 1914, 1915, 1916, and 1917 the company deducted in its 
income-tax returns the expenditures which were charged to the reserve 
on the books, Treating the account as a surplus reserve, the bureau 
allowed the expenditures charged thereto as deductions from income in 
all years. There was no disallowance in 1917 as claimed by the tax- 
payer. The credit balance shown by the reserve at the beginning of 
1917 was included by the taxpayer in 1917 invested capital reported 
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in the tax return, and correctly so, while the credit balance in this 
account at the beginning of 1918 was erroneously omitted from the in- 
vested capital reported for 1918. The bureau in auditing the 1918 tax 
return failed to correct this error. It is clear, therefore, that invested 
capital for 1918 should be increased by the amount claimed, not for 
the reason claimed by the taxpayer but for the reason that it repre- 
sents the amount of the credit balance in this account at the beginning 
of 1918. 

The only evidence which the taxpayer submitted consisted of several 
affidavits, each of which is executed by a person who declares that he 
has been a resident of the county and State wherein the properties are 
located, for a period anywhere from 50 to 70 years, and that in the 
opinion of the deponent therein mentioned certain lands are worth cer- 
tain values as of March 1, 1913, all of which supports the claim made 
by the taxpayer. The affidavits were dated approximately the ist of 
October, 1927. 

The taxpayer sought to have the matter reconsidered on the ground 
that the affidavits are the best evidence available and for that reason 
should be accepted as establishing the value at issue, 

It is believed that an affidavit executed in 1927 expressing an opinion 
as to the value of an asset as of a date 14 years prior thereto should 
not be accepted as conclusive without further supporting evidence. The 
taxpayer's contention has accordingly been denied. 


TRACK DONATIONS—RAILROAD SUBSIDIARIES 


In the brief filed a request is made for the elimination from gross 
income of two items representing transfers of spur tracks, grading 
costs, and the like, to the railroad corporations from industrial concerns 
along their lines of road, alleged to be gifts and not taxable income. 
Reliance is had on the board’s decision in the case of Great Northern 
Railway Co. (8 B. T. A. 225), acquiesced in, on this issue. 

All the grading referred to above was on the railroad company’s right 
of way, in connection with spur tracks desired by the contributors, as 
were the tile and fire hydrant contributed by those who desired the instal- 
lation of such facilities for their own benefit. The record does not show 
whether the contributions covering grading were in labor, or in cash to 
cover cost of grading. The tracks graded were owned by the railroad 
company and were carried in its property account at cost, included in 
which was the cash or estimated value of the labor contributed, in 
compliance with Interstate Commerce Commission regulations. 

The amount of the said contributions has been included by the bureau 
in gross income, which action the company protests on the theory that 
it does not constitute on item of taxable income within the meaning of 
the sixteenth amendment and the income tax laws. 

A similar issue was considered by the bureau in connection with the 
company’s income and profits tax liability for 1918, and in view of the 
decision of the United States Supreme Court in re Edwards v. Cuba 
Railroad Co, (268 U. S. 628) and the decisions of the United States 
Board of Tax Appeals, in re Great Northern Railway Co., supra, and 
other similar cases, it was held, as it is here, that the contributions in 
question should be excluded from gross income. 


MARCH 1, 1913, VALUE OF JONES ISLAND REAL ESTATE—iILLINOIS STEEL co. 


The Illinois Steel Co., in a schedule showing a reconciliation between 
book income and taxable income, filed with the consolidated income and 
profits tax return for the year 1919, reported a certain sum as nontax- 
able income. The item in question represents the excess of the sales 
price over cost prior to March 1, 1913, of certain parcels of land on 
Jones Island near Milwaukee, Wis., which land was condemned and 
acquired by the city of Milwaukee. The company contended in its tax 
return that the March 1, 1913, value of the property in question was 
equal to the portion of the sales price received in 1919; hence no tax- 
able gain was derived from the transaction, 

The bureau in its travel audit report dated February 12, 1927, denied 
the taxpayer's contention that the March 1, 1913, value of Jones Island 
real estate was equal to the sales price received in 1919. The tax- 
payer having failed to submit sufficient data to enable the travel auditor 
to establish a March 1, 1913, value the excess of the sales price over 
cost was added to taxable income for the year 1919. 

In the brief since filed the taxpayer asserted error on the part of the 
bureau in its audit of December 20, 1927, in using a March 1, 1913, 
yalue less than sales price. The March 1, 1913, value used by the 
bureau, in its 60-day letter of December 20, 1927, was the assessed 
value on that date for purpose of local taxation. The land was 
adaptable for use as a factory site, conl yard, dock, or wharf, but was 
taken over by the city of Milwaukee for public purposes, 

An issue having thus been raised as to the correct March 1, 1913, 
value of the land on Jones Island, additional evidence as to this trans- 
action was requested by the bureau. ‘The taxpayer made a further 
investigation into the matter and considered the applicability of the 
decision by the Circuit Court of Appeals for the Third Circuit, in the 
case of Tabor Manufacturing Co. v. United States (34 Fed. (2d) 140), 
reversing the Board of Tax Appeals decision reported in 10 B. T. A. 
1197. (It may be noted that the method of treating the appreciation 
as gradually accrued, which was sanctioned by early departmental rul- 
ings cited in Hays v. Gauley Mountain Coal Co. (247 U. S. 189, T. D. 
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2724) was adopted by the circuit court of appeals because of the “entire 
absence of any competent data that made possible any other fixation,” 
such as comparable sales or evidence of fluctuations in value.) 

In the course of the taxpayer’s inquiry as to the March 1, 1913, value 
of the land sold, it developed that while the greater part of the pur- 
chase price for such land was not actually paid over to the vendor 
corporation until 1919, this was due to the pendency of sundry con- 
flicting claims for the proceeds of the sale. The evidence indicates that 
the damages awarded the taxpayer company were confirmed by the city 
council; that the moneys in payment thereof were in the hands of the 
city treasurer and ready to be paid over to the owner; and that the 
statutory 10-day notice to the board of public works was given, all in 
1917, so that it is probable that the title vested by operation of law 
under the local statute during the year 1917. It is also stated that the 
taxpayer corporation, in its settlement with the city of Milwaukee, was 
relieved of payment of property taxes on the land after 1917, the adjust- 
ment being based upon the theory that the sale was effected in 1917. 
(See in this connection sec. 16, Ch. VI of the amended charter of Mil- 
waukee, in ch. 524 of Wisconsin Laws of 1887 (p. 1397), and sec. 13, 
ch. 297, Wisconsin Laws of 1907. Cf. North Texas Lumber Co. v. 
Commissioner, 30 Fed. (2d) 680.) 

In settlement of the issue the taxpayer has consented to have the 
sale treated as a 1919 transaction, but productive of no taxable income 
in that year. 

DONATIONS 


In the brief filed on August 24, 1929, request was made for the right 
to deduct so-called donations made by the National Tube Co. to the 
Y. M. C. A., and of $7,500 made by the National Tube Co. to the same 
association. These donations are like the Y. M. C. A. “donation” de- 
scribed in the report on 1918, and for the reasons therein given, the 
amounts paid in 1919 have been allowed. 


PROFITS FROM STATE LEASES 


Four subsidiaries received a large amount of income in 1919 from the 
operation of leases of mineral lands owned by the State of Minnesota 
or political subdivisions thereof. The taxpayer has agreed, in order to 
effect a settlement of the entire case for the year 1919, not to insist 
uvon the claim to exemption of this income, and the exemption has 
accordingly been denied. This issue is discussed more fully in the report 
on 1918. 

BOND PREMIUM IN INCOME 


This issue is the same as was treated in the report on 1918, the same 
corporations being involved. It is deemed unnecessary to repeat here 
the basis of the rulings there discussed, which are equally applicable to 
the later year. For purposes of settlement the taxpayer has yielded on 
this issue, and to so-called bond premium, representing proportionate 
parts of the total premium received on issuance of the bonds prior to 
1919 has been included jn the 1919 taxable income. 

UNRELEASED PREMIUM, DULUTH, MISSABE & NORTHERN RAILWAY CO. 

As the bonds bought had been issued at a premium in years 1909 to 
1914, the bureau added to 1919 income the so-called unreleased or un- 
amortized premium. This issue is the same as was discussed in the 
report on 1918 and has been disposed of similarly, i. e., contrary to the 
taxpayer's contention, 

TAXES IN INVENTORY—OLIVER IRON MINING CO. 


In the taxpayer's brief objection was raised to the bureau's action in 
adding to the closing inventories of the Oliver Iron Mining Co. an 
amount described as taxes on real estate levied by various States or 
their political subdivisions. A similar contention was made for the 
year 1918, and as the material facts are the same in both years and are 
governed by the same taxing statute and legal principles, the taxpayer 
has agreed to a settlement upon the same basis, namely, that such taxes 
are to be considered a part of the value of the closing 1919 inventories, 
Inclusion of the amounts of tax in the closing 1918 inventories is, of 
course, to be retained in the opening 1919 inventories. 


INVENTORY—ALLINOIS STEEL CO. 


This issue is also like that involved in 1918. It is the taxpayer's 
position that the same situation prevailed in 1919 as in 1918, and the 
bureau holds that the issue should be disposed of in the same manner; 
namely, that the taxpayer’s inventories at the close of the year should 
be accepted and not discarded for inventories set up by the bureau upon 
the basis of its presumption that the ores on hand at December 31, 1919, 
were those last received. 


CHARTER HIRE, REQUISITIONED SHIPS—-UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS co. 


During the year 1919 this subsidiary admittedly realized taxable in- 
come from charter hire .on certain steamships requisitioned by the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation for operation in behalf of the United 
States. The amount of such income was reported in 1919 as subject to 
tax at 1918 rates under section 301 (e) of the revenue act of 1918. In 
the letter brief it was contended that income from requisitioned ships 
should not be treated as income from Government contracts, upon au- 
thority of G. C. M. 843, V-2 C. B. 131, the facts in the two cases being 
alleged to be alike. In the present case a total of niue vessels were 
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requisitioned, all ocean-going freighters and completed prior to requisi- 
tion. They were operated partly on the bare-boat basis and partly on 
a time basis. One of these boats was wrecked on April 26, 1918, and 
another sunk on September 16, 1918, while in the Government service. 
The period of Government operation extended from October 11, 1917 
(for the Bantu), to June 26, 1919 (for the Santa Rosalia). 

In the bureau ruling cited, section 240 (a) of the revenue act of 1918 
was involved, Two operating steamships were requisitioned in October, 
1917, by the United States Shipping Board, pursuant to its authority 
delegated it by Executive order of July 11, 1917, under the urgent 
deficiency act of June 15, 1917. In January, 1918, the steamship owners 
signed “requisition charters” concerning the operation of the steam- 
ships, whereby the owners agreed to accept certain compensation in 
full satisfaction of any and all claims they might have against the 
United States arising out of the requisition, and to accept the compensa- 
tion therein provided as the just compensation required by law. The 
bureau held that the shipowners, in signing the requisition charters, did 
not contract with the Government, and therefore the income so received 
was not income derived from a Government contract, which term was 
defined in section 1 of the 1918 act. It was held further that the com- 
pensation received was not contractual in nature but the liquidation of 
a claim for its use of the vessels, established by the Constitution and 
section (e) of the act of June 15, 1917, citing Benedict v. United States 
(271 Fed. 719) and Seaboard Air Line Railway Co. v. United States 
(261 U. S. 299). Under said section (e) of the act of June 15, 1917, 
it was provided that the Government should make just compensation for 
ships requisitioned by it, but if the amount allowed by it was unsatis- 
factory to the shipowner, the latter could receive 75 per cent of the 
amount allowed and sue for the balance. The ruling (G. C. M. 843) 
was based further upon the analogy asserted to that part of article 1510- 
of regulations 45 to the effect that agreements for just compensation of 
owners of transportation systems, pursuant to the act of March 21, 
1918, are not to be regarded as Government contracts. Since the situa- 
tion in the present case appears to fall within the ruling made in 
G. C. M. 843, the taxpayer's contention upon this issue has been allowed. 


DEPRECIATION BASE REDUCED BY TENTATIVE AMORTIZATION AND INVESTED 
CAPITAL REDUCED BY TENTATIVE AMORTIZATION 


At the time the bureau made its former audit covering the years 
1919 and 1920 the final determination of the allowance for amortiza- 
tion of war facilities had not been made. In order to protect the inter- 
ests of the Government against the running of the statute of limita- 
tions (as extended by the waivers then on hand), the bureau increased 
income reported for each of the years 1919 and 1920 and reduced the 
invested capital reported for each of these years. These adjustments 
were made on the theory that the maximum possible deduction for 
amortization which might eventually be allowed would not exceed a 
certain amount, and that the total allowance might be deductible from 
1918 income. 

The taxpayer now requests that these adjustments be reversed and in 
their place be substituted similar adjustments based on the correct 
amortization allowance as finally determined. 

It is the regular practice of the bureau to make such a correction sua 
sponte when amortization is finally determined, so that the taxpayer's 
request is granted. 

PATENT DEPRECIATION—AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE CO, 


During the year 1918 the American Steel & Wire Co. purchased a 
patent which expired by limitation in April, 1928. In its 1918 return 
the company deducted three-fourths of one-tenth of the purchase price 
on account of the exhaustion of this patent. In 1919 the company, 
instead of deducting a full year's exhaustion, erroneously deducted the 
same amount as it had for 1918. The company now requests that an 
additional deduction be allowed. 

The error to which the taxpayer called attention has already been 
corrected by the bureau. A full year’s deduction was allowed on ac- 
count of the exhaustion of this patent in bureau audit letter dated 
June 27, 1927 (p. 174) ; therefore, no further adjustment is necessary, 

UNIVERSAL PORTLAND CEMENT co. 


The bureau's action in disallowing a deduction for cost of furniture 
and fixtures acquired in this year, taken by the taxpayer in lieu of 
depreciation, is reversed for reasons set out in the 1918 report. Simi- 
larly the accrued depreciation charged by the bureau on assets prior to 
completion bas been readjusted as for the year 1918. 


OBSOLETENESS—SHARON COKE Co, 


During the year 1919 this subsidiary claimed to have abandoned and 
scrapped its beehive coke plant at Ronco, near Pittsburgh. Operation 
of these facilities ceased at the close of 1918, but the book entry of 
the loss claimed was not made until December, 1925, and no deduction 
was claimed in the 1919 return. Upon field investigation of the claim it 


was found that although operations ceased in 1918 no actual steps 
toward abandonment or scrapping of the ovens were taken until after 
1920, and there was no evidence of an intention in 1919 to abandon 
these facilities. While dismantling began in 1922 most of the work was 
done in 1923. The loss was claimed as a deduction in the tax return 
for 1925, the year of write off on the books. 


1930 


Based upon the evidence obtained by field investigation, the deduction 
claimed for 1919 has been disallowed, and the taxpayer has acquiesced 
to effect a settlement. 

AMORTIZATION 

The amount of amortization apportioned to the year 1919 has been 
applied against the net income from Government contracts, subject to 
tax at 1918 rates, pursuant to section 301 (e) of the revenue act of 
1918, This subject is more fully discussed in the report for 1918. 


INVESTED CAPITAL 


In general the taxpayer's claims for invested capital adjustment are 
the same as for 1918, but it has agreed to a settlement upon the same 
basis as in the preceding two years, subject to incidental changes result- 
ing from prior year adjustments in the audits and minor corrections, 

ACCRUED DEPRECIATION—INDIANA STEEL CO. 

The issue raised by the taxpayer as to the depreciation claimed by 
the bureau to have accrued on certain assets of the Indiana Steel Co. 
prior to completion of their construction, which was used by the bureau 
to reduce invested capital, bas been discussed in the present report 
on the year 1918. The same disposition of the matter is made for this 
year as for 1918. 

REDUCTION FOR STOCK PURCHASED 

The taxpayer (parent) objected to reduction of its capital on aceount 
of stock purchased during the taxable year. While contending that 
current earnings were sufficient to cover such purchases, the taxpayer 
recognized the contrary view in article 862, regulations 45, as amended 
by T. D. 4102, VI-2 C. B. 291, which holds that only the excess of 
the purchase price of stock so bought over the issuing price of the 
stock may be absorbed by current earnings, and then only in case of 
“purchases after the first 60 days of the taxable year. In other words, 
capital is reduced by the amount of the purchase price representing the 
capital previously paid into the corporation for such stock. 

In the travel audit report dated February 12, 1927, the bureau made 
adjustments *reducing the 1919 invested capital representing treasury 
stock purchased within the first 60 days of the year, averaged according 
to the dates of purchase. In a subsequent 30-day letter the entire 
amount was restored to capital on the ground that article 862, regula- 
tions 45, required a reduction only to the extent that such stock was 
not purchased out of the current earnings for the year. After this 
article was amended on November 23, 1927, by T. D. 4102, supra, a 
subsequent audit letter reduced the invested capital for stock pur- 
chased after the first 60 days of the year, as well as during that 
period. 

As the amount of the adjustment, on purchases after March 1, 1919, 
depends upon the value allowed as capital originally paid in to the 
company for such stock, if any additional value were allowed as 
capital paid in for stock at April 1, 1901, over and above the bureau's 
previous allowance, it would correspondingly increase the amount by 
which capital would have to be reduced on account of the purchase 
by the company in 1919, 

The taxpayer agreed, in settlement, to abide by the bureau’s action, 
in adhering to the provisions of T. D. 4102 upon this point. 


Year 1920 
Taxes pald, original return-_-..________.__ aaa $27, 629, 722. 53 
Additional payments: 
W $1, 396, 161. 23 
February, 1928-2 4, 170, 384. 00 f 
Total additional payment 5, 566, 545. 23 
Total payments. 83, 196, 267. 76 


Prior overassessment certificates (abated February, 


1928) 
Proposed refund, prineipal__ 


Total overassessments_—......_-.-.-.._ 8 
Interest (approximate) 


269, 087. 37 

---- 2,336, 240. 96 
2, 605, 328. 33 
500, 000. 00 


Net additional ta ð . — 2 961, 218. 90 
Taxpayer's claim in court: 
SPD! . eer ee eno 12, 827, 344. 94 
ae EE LE EEE ee Š „000. 00 


An amended return was filed June 20, 1924, to eliminate the 
deduction of a liability found to have been overstated in the original 
return. The taxpayer made voluntary payment of additional tax of 
.$1,396,161.23. 

The first field agent's report was dated February 12, 1927. The 
bureau audit of June, 1927, as revised in December, 1927, set up a 
deficiency of $4,170,384, which was assessed. Numerous changes in 
net income and invested capital were made in the course of this audit. 
Part of the additional tax was paid in cash, part was satisfied by 
credits from 1917 and 1918, and part was abated early in 1928. 

The abatement of $269,087.37 in February, 1928, was due to adjust- 
ments like those made in the case of the year 1919, at the same time. 

As stated above in connection with 1918 and 1919, the audit for this 
year also was not deemed closed by either the taxpayer or the Gov- 
ernment. As in the case of the two preceding years, the present 
audit is agreed upon as a final settlement, to be given effect by dis- 
missal of the suit on file in the Court of Claims and the execution 
of a closing agreement under section 606 of the revenue act of 1928. 
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With the foregoing summary of the adjustments heretofore made, 
attention will de given to the principal features connected with the 
pending settlement for 1920. 

DEPRECIATION—CARNEGIE STEEL co. 

It is contended that although the production attained in 1920 fell 
below that of 1917 and 1918, this decrease was due to special condi- 
tions in the industry, such as the effects of the so-called outlaw strike 
of railroad switehmen and other railroad employees, in April, 1920, 
and the employment of incompetent labor. After consideration of this 
issue, It was proposed to disallow the additional deduction for de- 
preciation in 1920, and although the taxpayer called attention to the 
allowance of additional depreciation to other operating subsidiaries, 
in order to settle the case, it has yielded the issue as to 1920, (See 
also the accompanying report on 1919.) 

TRACK DONATIONS—ELGIN, JOLIET & BASTBRN RAILWAY CO. 


During 1920 this subsidiary received from certain industrial con- 
cerns along its lines, conveyance of side or spur tracks connecting their 
plants with the railroad main lines. This amount was added to tax- 
able income by the bureau in its preliminary audits, but on authority 
of the decision in the case of Great Northern Railway Co. (8 B. T. A. 
225) (acquiesced in, on this issue}, and other eases in accord, the 
amount in controversy has been excluded from 1920 taxable income. 

DONATIONS—-NATIONAL TUBE CO. AND THE NATIONAL TUBE CO. 


This issue as to the deductibility of these items, is the same in 
character as in the case of the so-called donations by these two sub- 
sidiaries in the preceding two years, and on authority of the rulings 
cited in the report on 1918, the deductions claimed have been allowed. 

PROFITS FROM STATE LEASES 


Five corporation subsidiaries received in 1920 large amounts of 
income from mineral lands owned by the State ef Minnesota or its 
political subdivisions, as in the two preeeding years. Im order to 
effect a settlement of the taxes for 1920, as in the case of the prior 
years, the taxpayer has receded from its contentions on this point, so 
that such income will remain subject to tax. For a discussion of 
some of the relevant rulings on the topic, reference is made to the 
report on 1918. 

BOND PREMIUM IN INCOME 

Six railroad subsidiaries and one industrial subsidiary issued bonds 
at a premium prior to 1920, and the bureau has included in income of 
the latter year an aliquot part of those premiums. The taxpayer has 
raised objection to this action on authority of the board and court 
decisions in the case of Old Colony Railroad Co. (6 B. T. A. 1025 (not 
acquiesced in), and 26 Fed. (2d) 408). After consideration of the 
issue, in connection with such rulings as are mentioned in the report 
on 1918, the bureau has adhered to its formal regulations on the 
matter, and the taxpayer has accepted that result, by way of settlement 
of the case. 

UNRELEASED PREMIUM—DULUTH, MISSABE & NORTHERN RAILWAY co. 


The petition to the Court of Claims asserts error on the part of the 
bureau in adding to 1920 net income an amount described as unreleased 
premium on bonds. During 1920 this subsidiary purchased its own 
bonds, that had been issued in prior years at a premium, for less than 
the prior issuance price and denies that the difference is income, 
This issue has been discussed more fully in the report on 1918. The 
taxpayers contention has been disallowed as in the prior years. 

TAXES IN INVENTORY—OLIVER IRON MINING CO, 


This issue is like that affecting the two prior years. The legal 
aspects of the point are the same as in the preceding years, described 
in the accompanying report on the year 1918. In order to effect a 
settlement of the entire case, the taxpayer has not insisted upon 
securing a favorable decision on the issue, and the opening and closing 
inventories now include a part of the taxes paid in 1919 and 1920, 
respectively. 

UNIVERSAL PORTLAND CEMENT co. 

The bureau’s action in disallowing a deduction for cost of furniture 
and fixtures acguired in this year taken by the taxpayer in lieu of 
depreciation, is reversed for reasons set out in the 1918 report. Simi- 
larly, the accrued depreciation charged by the bureau on assets prior 
to completion has been readjusted, as was done for the year 1918. 
This procedure in 1920 is consequent upon the adjustments made for 
1918. 

RAILROAD SETTLEMENTS WITH DIRECTOR GENERAL 


With reference to the settlements made with the Director General 
of Railroads, four of the affiliated corporations received lump-sum 
awards from that officer in 1921. The taxpayer included an amount 
representing the excess of the director general’s allowances over the 
book accruals of the carriers, in its 1921 gross income, but the bureau, 
in a prior audit restored substantially all of that amount to 1920. The 
taxpayer has no taxable income in 1921 notwithstanding the inclusion 
of this income in that year. The items allowed by the director general 
were based on undermaintenance of roads and equipment during Fed- 
eral control, compensatiton for materials and supplies taken over but 
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not restored by the director general, and rental interest on additions 
and betterments. Careful consideration was given to the taxpayer's 
contentions and to relevant board and court decisions, and in settlement 
of the case, of the total amount included by the taxpayer in its 1921 
return more than half has been restored to 1920 income and subjected 
to tax. 


MARCH 1, 1913, VALUE OF LAND SOLD H. C. FRICK COKB co. 


During the year 1920 the H. C. Frick Coke Co. sold certain coal and 
surface lands and reported a taxable profit thereon. The situation in 
1920 is like that for 1919, and reference is made to the report on the 
latter year, for reasons for denial of the taxpayer's contentions as to 
the March 1, 1913, value of the properties sold. 


INVENTORY VALUATIONS AT DECEMBER 31, 1920 


Although the only questions raised by the taxpayer with respect to 
inventories affected the valuations at December 31, 1918, the bureau 
made a further check of the closing inventories for 1919 and 1920, in 
order to discover any errors that might have occurred in the valuations 
previously used in the handling of the case. 

The bureau made no change whatever in any of the figures used 
by the taxpayer in valuing the December 31, 1919, inventory, for two 
reasons: (1) Market prices at December 31, 1919, generally speaking, 
were lower than cost, and (2) any disallowance of market write-downs 
or other changes that the bureau might make in the December 31, 1919, 
inventory valuations would have no appreciable effect on tax liability 
since the tax rates applicable to the United States Steel Corporation 
are the same for both 1919 and 1920, 

With respect to the December 31, 1920, inventory valuations, how- 
ever, the bureau examined each company on which the question of a 
write-down from cost to market had been raised at any time. In all, 
13 companies had revised parts of their inyentories downward. The 
bureau in its prior audit of the case disallowed parts of write-downs 
on 9 of the 18 companies. The entire disallowance was on stores, 
supplies, refractories, short-life equipment, etc., which items are held 
not subject to the rules for valuing inventories, but are deferred 
charges which must be carried at cost until used. (Burroughs Adding 
Machine Co., 9 B. T. A. 938.) 

After an examination of the -write-downs on the 13 companies it is 
found that there were 3 whose adjustments of stores and supplies 
to market prices the bureau had previously failed to disallow. Also, 
there were two companies (National Tube Co. and American Sheet & 
Tin Plate Co.) whose adjustments on certain short-life equipment and 
supply items had been previously overlooked. It was therefore decided 
that there should be further disallowances of the December 31, 1920, 
reductions in inventory to correct these errors. 


AMORTIZATION 


In settlement of the case, as shown in the concurrent report of the 
year 1918, it has been agreed that the amortization should be applied 
against the net income from Government contracts, subject to tax at 
1918 rates, pursuant to section 301 (c) of the revenue act of 1918. 
In accordance with such settlement a small amount of amortization has 
been apportioned to the year 1920. 

INVESTED CAPITAL 

The invested capital for 1920 has been placed upon the same basis 
as for the preceding years, subject to changes made necessary by current 
audit revisions of the prior years and by sundry minor corrections. 
The taxpayer has agreed to this disposition of the matter, in order to 
accomplish an early closing of the entire case. Certain of the adjust- 
ments that have been specially considered are noted below: 


ACCRUED DEPRECIATION—INDIANA STEBEL CO. 


The issue raised by the taxpayer as to the depreciation claimed by 
the bureau to have accrued on certain assets of the Indiana Steel Co. 
prior to completion of their construction, which accrual was used by 
the prior audits to reduce invested capital, has been discussed in the 
concurrent report on the year 1918. Disposition of the matter is made 
for this year in harmony with the adjustment made for 1918. 


DEPRECIATION BASE REDUCED BY TENTATIVE AMORTIZATION AND INVESTED 
CAPITAL REDUCED BY TENTATIVE AMORTIZATION 


At the time the bureau made its former audits covering the years 
1919 and 1920 the final determination of the allowance for amortization 
of war facilities had not been made. In order to protect the interests 
of the Government against the running of the statute of limitations 
(as extended by the waivers then on hand) the bureau increased income 
reported, for each of the years 1919 and 1920, and reduced the invested 
capital reported for each of these years. These adjustments were made 
on the theory that the maximum possible deduction for amortization 
which might eventually be allowed would not exceed a certain sum, and 
that the total allowance might be deductible from 1918 income. The 
decrease in invested capital is a net figure and represents the difference 
between the estimated maximum possible 1918 amortization allowance 
and depreciation for 1918 on estimated amortizable cost. 

The taxpayer now requests that these adjustments be reversed and in 
their place be substituted similar adjustments based on the correct 
amortization allowance as finally determined. 
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It is the regular practice of the bureau to make such a correction sua 
sponte when amortization is finally determined, so that the taxpayer's 
request is granted. 

REDUCTION FOR STOCK PURCHASED 


The taxpayer objected to the bureau's action in reducing invested 
capital on account of purchases of its own stock during the year, not- 
withstanding that the current earnings, at dates of purchases, exceeded 
the purchase price. In the travel audit report of February 12, 1917, the 
bureau reduced invested capital by the amount of treasury stock pur- 
chased during the first 60 days of 1920, averaged from the respective 
dates of purchase. In a subsequent audit letter the bureau restored a 
part of the former reduction, on the ground that under the provisions 
of article 862, regulations 45, a reduction was required only to the 
1 that such stock was not purchased out of current earnings for 
1920. 

Upon amendment of article 862, in T. D. 4102, VI-2, C. B. 291, dated 
November 23, 1927, the bureau 60-day letter of December 20, 1927, 
reduced 1920 capital because information was not then available show- 
ing the dates and amounts of stock purchases after February 29, 1920, 
and the adjustment was confined to stock purchased before that date. 

Since the revised regulation is still in force, the bureau has adhered 
to its instructions, and the taxpayer has yielded in order to obtain an 
early settlement of the whole case. lt may be observed that if capital 
were in any wise increased through allowance of additional value for 
assets acquired with stock at April 1, 1901, over the bureau's prior 
allowance, the reduction to the capital on account of this item would 
be correspondingly increased, 

SUMMARY 


In order to effect a settlement of the entire case the taxpayer has 
conceded numerous items which have been previously claimed before the 
department. For example, one refund claim for 1919 contains some 10 
pages of items claimed as proper grounds for tax paid for that year. 
The changes claimed in net income are some 57 in number and the 
changes claimed in invested capital are some 95 in number. 

Some of the numerous concessions made by the taxpayer may be 
mentioned, as follows: Inclusion in income for all three years of aliquot 
parts of premiums on bonds paid prior to these taxable years; inclu- 
sion of income from operation of leases from a State or political sub- 
division thereof; inclusion in inventories of Oliver Iron Mining Co. of 
taxes paid on properties each year; concessions with respect to the 
basis for adjustments of inventories of the American Steel & Wire 
Co.; inclusion in income of gain on sale of lands by H. C. Frick Coke 
Co.; a number of concessions with respect to amortization of war 
facilities; withdrawal of claim for additional depreciation on assets of 
Carnegie Steel Co.; and such other items as so-called donations to 
hospitals and welfare agencies, 

Additional considerations in support of the settlement are as follows: 

(a) If settlement out of court is not effected, substantial concessions 
made by the taxpayer will be withdrawn, 

(b) The taxpayer may be expected to raise additional issues, with 
considerable probability of success in reducing the tax now computed. 

(c) Litigation in court would involve great delay and expense to 
both sides, regardless of the outcome. 

(d) Overassessment being admitted of material amounts, interest 
would accrue thereon at the rate of 6 per cent per annum during 
litigation. 

(e) Until the amortization deduction has been determined, later years 
can not be closed upon a satisfactory basis, and statutes of limita- 
tion may toll in the meantime, with interest accumulating on any 
overpayments. 

After an extensive investigation of this case, with its numerous fea- 
tures and the impressive size of the various items involved, it is be- 
lieved that the settlement effected is an exceptionally favorable one, 
from the standpoint of the Government's interests, 

Respectfully, 
ELLSWORTH C. ALVORD, 
Special Assistant to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Hon, WESLEY L. JONES, 
Chairman Committee on Appropriations, 
United States Senate. 


During the course of Mr. Hawrey’s remarks the following 
colloquies occurred: 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman concedes, however, that in 
1917 they moved to affirm and indorse the settlement made by 
the Treasury? That is correct, is it not? 

Mr. HAWLEY. They voted not to disturb the settlement. 

Mr. GARNER. No. I asked the gentleman if the vote was 
not made that they indorse the settlement made by the Treas- 
ury Department? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Well, whatever language was used, that was 
the effect. 

Mr. GARNER. And the vote failed to carry? 
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Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. There was 4 to 4 yote. One gen- 
tleman declined to vote and one gentleman was absent. 

Mr. GARNER. In this recent arrangement the gentleman 
from Oregon, the Chairman [Mr. Haw trey] was the only Re- 
publican there at the time the settlement was concluded? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. And the gentleman had to make a motion to 
himself and second the motion and then agree to it? 

Mr. HAWLEY. I did not make a motion. I did not second 
it. I asked what the committee would do, and then I said that 
the expression of opinion of five members not to disturb the 
settlement having been made, the chairman would write a letter 
to the Treasurer, which I did, reading: 


I am to say that the committee will not disturb this settlement. 


Mr. GARNER. May I ask the gentleman if we could have 
had a vote of those present that day, and the gentleman from 
Texas had made a motion not to concur in the settlement, we 
would have outvoted you, would we not? 

Mr. HAWLEY. If there had been a motion made to disturb 
the settlement, I think that would have been of sufficient im- 
portance to have adjourned the meeting until all the Members 
were present. 

Mr. GARNER. How could the gentleman adjourn the meet- 
ing when there were two to one against adjournment? 

Mr. HAWLEY. But, three present would not constitute a 
quorum unless proxies were counted. 

Mr. GARNER. But, we could still refuse to adjourn. Just 
because there is not a quorum present does not authorize you 
to adjourn, 

Mr. HAWLEY. I should have said we would have continued 
the meeting until the other Members or a quorum were present. 
I do not think it makes any difference whether they were pres- 
ent there if five Members said they would not disturb the set- 
tlement. Five is a majority of nine. That was the determina- 
tion, no matter what procedure obtained. This question of 
whether they expressed themselves by one method or the other, 
when they had expressed themselves plainly and positively, is 
not material as an issue. 

Mr. COLLIER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAWLEY. I yield. 

Mr. COLLIER. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. GARNER] 
has tried to ridicule the meeting that was held, and I want to 
say in behalf of the committee and in behalf of the chairman, 
that we had ample precedent for that meeting. If any of you 
gentleman will listen at 7 o’clock any night, you will find that 
in the meetings of the Fresh Air Taxicab Co. exactly the same 
procedure is adopted. The meeting is called to order. All 
in favor say aye. Motion carried, and meeting adjourned,” and 
Mr. Garner and I walk out wagging our heads and muttering to 
ourselves, We are regusted.” [Laughter.] 

Mr. GARNER. Whoever got that up for you has gotten it 
up wrong. I do not know who it was, but you should correct 
him 


Mr. HAWLEY. Will the gentleman proceed with his ques- 
tion, if he has one? 

Mr. GARNER. If the gentleman will recall, the reason the 
tie occurred was because there are four Democrats and six 
Republicans on the joint committee. Is not that correct? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. And the four Democrats yoted against con- 
firming the Senate settlement, and Senator Reep declined to 
vote for it. That is the record of the vote, and as a result 
it stood 5 and 5, and the five “me-too,” Senators and Con- 
gressmen on that committee, carrying out the wish of the 
Treasury Department, voted to confirm what the Treasury did, 
but the four Democrats voted against it and Senator REED 
declined to vote affirmatively to approve it. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Does the gentleman from Texas say that a 
Senator did not challenge him to make a certain motion? 

Mr. GARNER. Oh, certainly, because he wanted the record 
to show that the vote failed because it did not get a majority; 
it only got 5 and 5, and therefore it would not have been lost. 

Mr. BACHARACH. If the gentleman will permit, I just 
want to point out to the gentleman from Texas that Senator 
Reep did not vote for the approval of it because at one time 
he had been connected with this particular corporation as its 
attorney, but he did not say it was not a fair and equitable 
settlement. 

Mr. GARNER. But he did decline to approve it by an af- 
firmative vote. 

Mr. HAWLEY. He asked to be excused from voting because 
of his former connection with this company as attorney. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. 
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Mr. GARNER. At the conclusion of the hearing, did not the 
gentleman from Oregon, the chairman, ask me what I thought 
ought to be done in the premises, and did I not say then that 
I thought it should be referred to the court for a final decision? 

Mr. HAWLEY. The statement I made was that the gentle- 
man did not make a motion to that effect. 

Mr. GARNER. I could not, because the gentleman announced 
he had five proxies and that he wanted to confirm it. Now, 
what would have been the idea of my making such a motion 
and Mr. Cottier and myself voting for it, when the chairman 
had announced he had these proxies. However, did I not state 
to the gentleman, to the experts, and to the Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury that if I had my way in this case I would 
refer it to the courts for a final decision. 

Mr. HAWLEY. The gentleman had an opportunity of pre- 
senting that directly to the committee and having it determined 

y a vote. 

Mr. GARNER. But did I not make that statement? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Oh, the gentleman makes many statements 
he does not carry into effect. 

Mr. GARNER. Did I not make the statement that if I had 
my way I would refer it to the courts? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Then why did not the gentleman propose a 
motion? 
ph Mr. GARNER. The gentleman will not answer “yes” or 

no.” 

. Mr. HAWLEY. I said the gentleman makes many statements, 
He made that statement, and he makes many others that he does 
not carry into effect, as I am going to show later. 

Mr. GARNER. I can not carry them into effect because I can 
not control a majority of the committee. 

Before the gentleman proceeds further, will he not tell the cir- 
cumstances under which the Baldwin Locomotive Co. was al- 
lowed a refund for 1912 and intervening years? 

Now, out of the thousands and thousands of corporations in 
the United States that come within the provisions of that law it 
appears from the record so far that only one could take advan- 
tage of that, and that happens to be in Pennsylvania. 

Mr. HAWLEY. That question has not been brought to my 
attention in that form and I have no information further than 
I have here. 4 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman tell me where he got his 
information about the total amount of taxation paid by Mr. 
Rockefeller? 

Mr. HAWLEY. It was furnished to me by the staff. 

Mr. GARNER. He is the only large taxpayer about whom 
we have information as to just how many Buffalo nickels he 
paid for that year? 

Mr. HAWLEY. That I have not investigated and it has not 
come before the committee as yet. 

I plead with the gentleman from Texas, I implore him to go 
to these two rooms of the Treasury that for years have been 
yawning and longing for his distinguished and companionable 
society; that he go down there and look at the books. Why 
have another committee appointed when there is a committee 
that already has as much power as any other committee would 
have and one of which he is a member. 

The point I am urging is that twice on the floor of this House 
the amiable and enthusiastic gentleman from Texas, who some- 
times in his enthusiasm breaks loose from his anchor, has talked 
about lack of information on his part, and yet the Treasury 
Department, in which all the information is to be found, is open 
to him, together with assistance of a staff of experts, the chief 
of which aided Senator Couzens in his report and wrote the 
report that Couzens committee adopted. The chief of staff is 
ready to accompany the gentleman from Texas and help him 
discover all the questions involved in these matters upon which 
we have toact. This is what I can not understand, and I do not 
think the country can understand, why complaint should be 
made on the floor of this House when the complainant should 
apply the complaint to himself. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Would the gentleman give us some idea 
as to the length of time that would be required of any congres- 
sional committee to investigate the returns that are on file in 
the two rooms of the Treasury that he speaks of? 

Mr. HAWLEY. The two rooms are of good size and are 
lined with filing cases, with shelves around the walls, and with 
tables on which the papers are laid. The books for the amorti- 
zation alone, each about 24 inches long, 14 inches high, and 
5 inches thick, consist of 30 volumes; this is on just the one 
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item of amortization, which is not the largest item. The in- 
vested capital, going back over a period of 60 years in the case 
of many of these corporations, is a large item also. The gentle- 
man from Massachusetts and others can guess about how long 
it would take some one to go through this labyrinth without a 
guide; but we have a guide. We have a guide who has been 
over all these books, who has examined them, who has made a 
well-digested report upon these refunds, who has consulted the 
Treasury on every disputed point. I urge, I plead, oh, I would 
do almost any extraordinary thing to get the gentleman from 
Texas to go down there and relieve himself of the burden of 
lack of knowledge under which he is suffering. [Applause.] 
If one guide is not enough, I will get the gentleman several. 


FIVE-DAY WEEK FOR UNITED STATES WORKERS 


Mr, MEAD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp on the subject of the 5-day week. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Luce). Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. Speaker, we are experiencing another unem- 
ployment crisis even more serious than that of 1921 and 1922 
and yet not a single constructive effort has been accomplished 
to cope with it. We are as unprepared to-day as we were in 
1921 and 1922 when Mr. Hoover, then Secretary of Commerce, 
was chairman of the President’s conference on unemployment. 

At that time Mr. Hoover said: 


There is no economic failure as terrible in its import as that of 
a country possessing a surplus of every necessity of life in which 
numbers, willing and anxious to work, are deprived of these necessities. 
It simply can not be if our moral and economic system is to sur- 
Nise, FSF 

What our people wish is the opportunity to earn their daily bread, 
and surely in a country with its warehouses bursting with surpluses of 
food, of clothing, with its mines capable of indefinite production of 
fuel, with sufficient housing for comfort and health, we possess the 
intelligence to find solution. Without it our whole system is open to 
serious charges of failure. 


The one effort advanced by the President to stimulate con- 
struction has proven ineffective because it was launched after 
the depression was upon the country. To be effective such an 
effort must be based on long-range planning as suggested in a 
measure introduced by Senator WAGNER and several Members 
of the House. 

When consumption lags behind production, as is the case at 
present, the power of the masses to consume must be increased. 
In other words, wages, the money equivalent of power, must be 
increased. Increasing salaries of Federal employees and reduc- 
ing their hours of service is the example the Federal Govern- 
ment should set for private employers to follow. The increased 
productivity of the workers in public and private enterprise 
justifies substantial salary increases. 

Thirty years ago private business began to give its employees 
Saturday half holidays, and yet to-day we find the majority of 
Government employees working six days a week. Bills now 
pending in Congress granting postal workers Saturday half 
holidays are vigorously opposed by the administration as being 
in conflict with the President’s program of economy. Instead 
of being a laggard, the Federal Government should lead the way 
and set the example for private employers. This could be done 
by granting our workers both in the District of Columbia and 
throughout the United States a 5-day week without any reduc- 
tion in the present scale of wages, Ford, Raskob, Edison, 
Irving Fisher, Miss Frances Perkins, and other authorities 
have advocated the 5-day week. Approximately 1,000,000 
workers in the United States enjoy two days of rest each week. 
And this number is constantly increasing. 

The unemployment problem is the most serious question of 
the day. Unless it is intelligently settled, our political and 
economic system can not survive. With industry geared to 
furnish the Nation’s needs in 8 months, what are we to do with 
the workers who must live 12 months in every year? Issuing 
optimistic statements, passing a tariff unfair to the farmer, and 
increasing tremendously the cost of living will not correct the 
evil. Passing a public building bill will increase activity in the 
building trades, but it will not give a worker employment in 
the textile mills, on the railroads, or in our foundries, who has 
been supplanted by labor-saving devices, 

Shorten the hours, raise the wages, and give the worker his 
share of the fruits of the machine age in which we live—and 
do it now. Pass the bills now pending in Congress providing 
for long-range planning of public work, increasing the scope of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, and creating a national system 
of employment exchanges; and be prepared for the future. The 
Kendall bill granting Saturday half-holidays to postal workers 
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should become a law. It is either this program now or doles 
later. Starvation, grief, and misery are as hard to endure in a 
republic as in a monarchy or soviet state. Patriotism and 
poverty are seldom friends. Let us answer the so-called com- 
munists by intelligently and sympathetically dealing with the 
problem rather than by beating them with clubs. Either we 
solve the problem now or it will be given to others to solve for 
us. Work, not charity, is what the masses now unemployed 
want and to aid them in securing work is an all-important func- 
tion of government. 
REGULATION OF MOTOR-BUS CARRIERS 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. R, 10288) 
to regulate the transportation of persons in interstate and for- 
eign commerce by motor carriers operating on the public high- 
ways. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
RANKIN) there were—ayes 110, noes 3. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I object to the vote on the 
ground that there is no quorum present, and I make the point 
of order that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. [After counting.] 
Two hundred and thirty-five Members present, a quorum. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
. of the bill H. R. 10288, with Mr. MICHENER in the 
chair. 

The Clerk reported the title of the bill. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment, 
which I send to the desk. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment pend- 
ing at the desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is advised that the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Hastings] has presented an amendment, 
which has been read but which has not been offered. It is 
therefore not pending. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, it was offered and was 
N and the Chair stated that the amendment would be 
pending. 

The CHAIRMAN. The present occupant of the chair is in- 
formed that the gentleman from Oklahoma offered an amend- 
ment as a substitute for the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Mapes]; that a point of order was 
made to the substitute as offered by the gentleman from Okla- 
homa, and that the point of order was sustained. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Then the Chair is misinformed. There was 
not any point of order made to it and no point of order was 
sustained. The amendment is still pending. 

The CHAIRMAN. The present occupant of the chair was not 
in the chair when the committee rose, but is informed by the 
authorities who have charge of the record that the Chair stated 
the record as it appears. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to be con- 
tentious about it, but the Ohair is misinformed. The present 
occupant of the chair was not in the chair at the time. There 
was no point of order made to the amendment and sustained. 
I said then that the motion would be withheld, and the then 
occupant of the chair said it would be pending, and the Mapes 
amendment was then presented and discussed and finally 
voted on. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, my recollection of the situation 
is exactly as the Chair has stated it. I think a reference to the 
Recorp will show that the Chair is correct; but the gentleman 
from Oklahoma will have a chance to offer his amendment 
later. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Let the Recorp be read. The Chair an- 
nounced that my amendment would be pending, and I said that 
would be perfectly agreeable; then, that we take up the Mapes 
amendment. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, I made the point of order, and 
the Record will so show. Just as to what transpired after 
that, I am not so clear. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman, let me suggest that at that 
time, as I recollect it, the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Mapes] made the point of order to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Hastrnes] as a substitute. 
It was then agreed that the amendment would not be offered 
as a substitute, which made it unnecessary to pass upon the 
point of order, and the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. HAST- 
InGs] asked whether the amendment could be read and be con- 
sidered pending, or something of that sort. 

Mr. HASTINGS. And the Chair announced that it would 
be pending. 
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Mr. BURTNESS. But not that it was offered in any sense 
at that time. It was not actually offered, it was sent to the 
Clerk’s desk and considered pending. 

The CHAIRMAN. As the Chair understands the situation, 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma was 
read and pending, but not offered. 

Mr. GREEN. If it was pending, is not the amendment 
before the House? 

The CHAIRMAN. Not necessarily. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, my understanding is clear 
that the amendment would be pending, to be taken up immedi- 
ately on the disposition of the Mapes amendment. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, I had no such understanding 
with the gentleman. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, let us refer to the RECORD. 
I read from the Recorp, on page 5342, Rwcorp of March 14, 
1930: 


Mr. Hastincs. Mr. Chairman, I want to offer a substitute, which I 
send to the desk. 


The amendment then offered by Mr. Hastrnes was read by the 
Clerk. Then, Mr. Mares said; 


Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order that the amendment is not 
germane. ‘ 

The CHAIRMAN. The proposed amendment is of a wider scope than 
the amendment of the gentleman from Michigan, but it might be offered 
as a separate and independent amendment, in the judgment of the 
Chair. t 

Mr. HAsttnos. If that is the view of the Chair, I ask permission to 
withdraw my amendment, 


Mr. HASTINGS. But read further on. The Chairman at 
that time said: 


The amendment may be considered as pending until the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Michigan is disposed of. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. It appears 
to the Chair from the Recorp that Mr. Hasrtnes said: 


If that is the view of the Chair, I ask permission to withdraw my 
amendment. 


Mr. HASTINGS. But permission was not granted. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair quotes further from the RECORD, 


The CHAIRMAN. The amendment may be considered as pending until 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Michigan is disposed of. 


The Chair, according to the Recorp, never recognized the 
gentleman from Oklahoma for the purpose of offering an amend- 
ment. If that is true, then no amendment was offered at any 
stage, from the parliamentary view. It was sent to the desk 
by a Member who had not been recognized for that purpose. If 
that is the situation, then the Chair would be constrained to 
hold that the amendment at most would be an amendment lying 
on the Clerk’s desk, to be called up by the gentleman from Okla- 
homa when he was recognized for that purpose. 

Mr. HASTINGS. How does the Chair interpret the last two 
lines more than halfway down in column 2 on page 5342, where 
the Chairman said— 


The amendment may be considered as pending until the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Michigan is disposed of. 


Now that was in reply when I asked permission to withdraw 
the amendment. The Chair said: 


The amendment may be considered as pending until the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Michigan is disposed of. 


The CHAIRMAN. That is what the Chair stated, and when 
the Chair recognized the gentleman from Oklahoma to offer his 
amendment it would be in order. The Chair never heard of 
the amendment. The Chair feels that under the rules the Chair 
should recognize the gentleman from Michigan to offer the 
amendment. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to enter into any 
controversy with the gentleman from Oklahoma on a question 
of recognition. I had in mind an amendment in addition to the 
one that was adopted the other day just before the committee 
rose. This amendment simply carries out the program of the 
minority members of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, as heretofore announced. I had no desire to contest 
the right of the gentleman from Oklahoma to recognition. I 


was simply trying to complete the program of the minority 
members of the committee. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan is recog- 
nized. The Clerk will report the amendment: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MAprs: Page 7, line 16, after the word 
“States” in the amendment previously adopted, insert “and the com- 
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mission may, in its discretion, when operations of common carriers by 
motor vehicle conducted or proposed to be conducted involve more than 
three States.” 


Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, the minority members of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, who thought 
that the bill as reported by the majority of the committee was 
too restrictive, so far as the jurisdiction of joint boards is con- 
cerned, stated in their views, which are attached to the ma- 
jority report, that during the consideration of the bill two 
amendments would be offered one to make it compulsory to 
refer to joint boards matters involving the operations of busses 
when not more than three States were concerned, instead of 
limiting such reference to cases where two States only were in- 
volved. That amendment was offered and adopted just before 
the committee rose on Tuesday. This amendment carries out 
the further intention of the minority members of the committee 
and authorizes the Interstate Commerce Commission, in its dis- 
cretion—that is, if it sees fit to do so—to refer matters arising 
out of the operation of motor busses, when they involve more 
than three States, to the joint boards. 

Those who concur in these views think the amendment adopted 
on Tuesday materially improves the bill, and with this amend- 
ment they think that the bill is a very desirable piece of legis- 
lation and should be enacted into law without material change. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MAPES. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. This body has already required 
that there should be a reference to the joint board when three 
States are involved. It is confined to boards representing three 
States. If the joint board finds that that is a satisfactory plan, 
a workable plan, can there be any reason stated why they should 
not have discretion as the gentleman proposes? 

Mr. MAPES. I can not see any reason why they should not. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. On the other hand, if they find 
the plan of the joint boards is unworkable, they need not use 
that discretion? 

Mr. MAPES. That is correct. 

There has been something said about uniformity of action 
with reference to the regulation of these motor busses. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission in all cases is required to 
lay down rules and regulations governing the joint boards, 
and all matters have to be presented to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and be referred to the joint boards before the joint 
boards have any authority to act. It seems to me that the 
procedure set up is as good as can be suggested, and that there 
can be no objection to giving the commission this additional 
power to refer matters to the joint boards where more than 
three States are involved, if it sees fit to do so. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAPES. Les. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. If the commission thought it wise, there 
might be as many as five States represented in a joint board? 

Mr. MAPES. Yes. 

Mr. RANKIN. Then this amendment does not affect in any 
way the amendment we previously adopted? 

Mr. MAPES. Not at all. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, the views of the majority of 
the committee are very well set out in the report on the bill. 
The views of the minority apparently appeal to the judgment of 
the Committee of the Whole; and that being the case, while the 
majority think it is a mistake to do what is going to be done, 
yet I move that all debate on this amendment be now closed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York moves 
that all debate on this amendment be now closed. The question 
is on agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to, 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr, Chairman, I would like to have the 
amendment rereported. With the gracious permission of the 
Chair I ask if the Chair will kindly permit the amendment to be 
rereported ? 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will again 
report the amendment offered by the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr, Mapes]. . 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Mapes: Page 7, line 16, after the word 
“ States” in the amendment previously adopted, insert “and the com- 
mission may, in its discretion, when operations of common carriers by 
motor vehicle conducted or proposed to be conducted involve more than 
three States,” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, I have one or two amendments 
merely perfecting the language, 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Mares; Page 6, strike out lines 13 and 
14 and line 15 through the comma and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: “(c) Whenever there arises under the administration of this 
act any matter that the commission is required to refer to a joint board, 
or that the commission determines, in its discretion, to refer to a joint 
board, as hereinafter provided.” 


Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAPES. I yield. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman probably answered my question 
in answering the inquiry of the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Moore]. Will it be a fact that where there are three States or 
two States involved the joint commission is mandatory, and, 
where there are more, it is discretionary? 

Mr. MAPES. That is correct. 

Mr. WINGO. If there are four or five or more States, no 
jurisdiction vests in the joint board unless the commission sees 
fit to refer it to it? 

Mr. MAPES. That is correct. This provision in the bill as 
it stands simply provides for compulsory reference, and the 
amendment which I have offered is simply to perfect the lan- 
guage to make it apply also in case the commission, in its 
discretion, sees fit to refer matters to joint boards where more 
than three States are involved. 

Mr. WINGO. With three or less States it is mandatory; 
with more than three it is discretionary. 

Mr. MAPES. The gentleman has stated it correctly. 

Mr. LEA of California. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAPES. I yield. 

Mr. LEA of California. I understand that under the amend- 
ment adopted yesterday or the day before, in order for the 
bonds of a carrier to be approved, it would be necessary to 
assemble the representatives of State commissions for three 
States or two States. That is true, is it not? 

Mr. MAPES. That is true. 

Mr. LEA of California. Would not the gentleman consider 
offering an amendment to relieve that situation? 

Mr. MAPES. I think so; yes. That would appeal to me. 

Mr. LEA of California. It should not be necessary to as- 
semble two or three States to approve a bond. 

Mr. DENISON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAPES. I yield. 

Mr. DENISON. That is only one instance that is not in 
harmony with the purpose of the bill. For instance, if there 
is a complaint made that a driver is being worked beyond the 
hours allowed by the commission, in order to settle the ques- 
tions arising out of that complaint the commissions of three 
States will have to summon a joint board composed of commis- 
sioners of three States and they will have to settle the question. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAPES. I yield. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I challenge the statement of the gentle 
man from Illinois [Mr. DENISON] that that is necessary under 
the provisions of the bill. Will the gentleman kindly state 
where there is such a provision contained in the bill? 

Mr. DENISON. I will if I have time. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Well, we have plenty of time. 

Mr. RAYBURN. It is at the bottom of page T. 

Mr. MAPES. I understand some of the Members have given 
consideration to the question raised by the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Lea], and I think it might be desirable, if the gen- 
tleman has an amendment in mind, that he should offer it. 

Mr. LEA of California. I have no amendment prepared at 
this time. 

Mr. MAPES. But it is not desired that this entire question 
of reference to joint boards where more than two States are 
involved be opened up for debate again. 

Mr. LEA of California. May I suggest to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Mapes] that he consider this problem of taking 
care of these small questions, and if necessary offer an amend- 
ment later to take care of it. 

Mr, MAPES. I shall be glad to do that. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAPES. I yield. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Let me suggest to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Lea] that the only bond that is ever required is 
the original bond and is furnished under the language found on 
page 8 on the issuance of the certificate. It is really a part of 
the original procedure, 

Mr. LEA of California. Of course, there may be a withdrawal 
of a bond or the renewal of a bond or a higher bond required. 
So I think if the gentleman from Michigan will follow the course 
suggested it will be satisfactory. 
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Mr. MAPES. It clearly needs some consideration before 
action is taken. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Mapes]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, in order that there may be 
no misunderstanding about what we have done, and following 
up the assertion made by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Denison], I might read from the bill what the State boards 
may be called together upon or any one of which may be called 
upon to do. The bill reads: 


Applications for the issuance of certificates of public convenience and 
necessity (except in so far as the action upon such applications is based 
solely upon answers to questionnaires and information furnished to the 
commission, as provided in section 5 (b)); the suspension, change, or 
revocation of such certificates; applications for the approval and au- 
thorization of consolidations, mergers, and acquisitions of control; com- 
plaints as to violations by common carriers by motor vehicle of the re- 
quirements established under section 2 (a) (1); complaints as to rates, 
fares, and charges of common carriers by motor vehicle; and the ap- 
proval of surety bonds, policies of insurance, or other securities or agree- 
ments for the protection of the public, required on the issuance of a 
certificate, 


Now, one of these boards from two States or three States 
can be called into being, with all of the necessary expense, for 
either one or all of these things set forth. That is what we 
have done by the adoption of the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Michigan, in my opinion. 

Mr. MAPES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I yield. 

Mr. MAPES. I do not want to get into a discussion of this 
matter again, but the gentleman will understand that most of 
these things are major matters, such as the filing of a certificate, 
the matter of a merger of competing lines, rates, fares, and 
charges to be assessed, and the approval of policies of insur- 
ance and securities. They are practically all major matters 
which the gentleman has read. 

Mr. RAYBURN. It is satisfactory. I was just reading what 
these State boards could be called together to consider. 

Mr. MAPES. Certainly. I do not want to open up the debate 
on that question again. 

Mr. RAYBURN. The House has already passed the amend- 
ment, but there was some controversy as to what matters could 
be referred to one of these joint boards. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I yield. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. The gentleman used the word “may” 
be called together. The gentleman means, of course, that they 
must be called together. In short, there is no discretion. It 
is mandatory that all of these matters must be considered by 
the board. 

Mr. RAYBURN. The gentleman is correct. Where three 
States are involved those boards must be set up. The reason 
I used the word “may” was to illustrate what could be done 
where all States are involved, and, as the gentleman from Ala- 
bama says, it must be done where three States are involved. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. In short, if somebody complained of a 
rate, no matter bow trifling the complaint might be, one of these 
joint boards must be raised, must have the hearings, and must 
settle the question. 

Mr. RAYBURN. That is what we have done by adopting the 
Mapes amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 7, line 4, strike out the word “unanimous” and insert in 
lieu thereof the word “ majority.” 


Mr. MAPES. That amendment seems desirable, in view of 
the fact that the joint boards are to have jurisdiction where 
more than two States are involved. 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAPES. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. I would like to ask what would be a 
majority of a board composed of two members, and that will be 
the board where there are only two States. 

Mr. MAPES. In that case majority“ would, of course, be 
synonymous with the word “ unanimous.” 

Mr. DENISON. It would have to be unanimous in that 
case? 

Mr. MAPES. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. Of course, the same thing would apply in the 
case of four States. 

Mr. MAPES. Where there are four States, of course, three 
would be a majority. 
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Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on 
this amendment close in five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York moves that 
all debate on this amendment close in five minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. I am not in favor of this amendment. We have 
some other perfecting amendments which another minority hopes 
to get adopted, so that we will further strengthen the power of 
these State boards, and also we hope to make the decisions of 
those joint boards final when approved by the boards of their 
respective States. 

I am not willing to give to two States the right to impose 
their will upon another one. I want to leave this provision in 
the bill as it now stands and then where there are three 
States involved—as there will be invariably, and very seldom 
more than three—they may iron out their differences without 
two States overriding the will of the third State. 

Mr. MAPES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. 

Mr. MAPES. Of course, if one State disagrees with the find- 
ings of the joint board, it can appeal the matter to the commis- 
sion and the order of the joint board in that case does not go 
into effect until the commission passes on it. 

Mr. RANKIN. I understand that is true under the present 
provisions of the bill, but under amendments which we hope to 
get adopted, which would leave the decision to the State boards 
and give them the final decision, that will not be the case. 

I hope this amendment will be voted down. If that were your 
policy, why did you come in in the original bill and say that all 
of the votes on these joint boards must be unanimous? 

Mr. BURTNESS. For the simple reason that the bill as re- 
ported covered only two States, and therefore it had to be 
unanimous. That is the only reason. The original bill, intro- 
duced by the gentleman from New York [Mr. PARKER] at the 
beginning of the session, which contemplated the using of joint 
boards generally, provided for a majority, just as the Mapes 
amendment does. 

Mr. RANKIN. This morning I was talking with a gentleman 
from Colorado and we had this identical question up. He said: 
“ Here is Missouri and Kansas. Suppose they agree on a regu- 
lation that suits the States of Kansas and Missouri but does not 
suit us? They would have a right to override the will of the 
people of Colorado and enforce the will of those other States 
upon them.“ : 

Now, the States are getting along very well as it is. Adjoin- 
ing States are agreeing on all these matters that affect them 
jointly. I submit that if we are going to have three or five 
States involved, we ought to make the findings of those States 
unanimous. 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. That danger is inherent in this policy. 
Whenever there is a difference of opinion among the States 
it ought to be settled by the Federal Government and not by the 
other States. 

Mr. RANKIN. Oh, I do not agree with that. I know there 
are all kinds of interstate questions arising whereby even our 
States are required to make treaties with each other and do 
make treaties with each other, but when we do finally arrive 
at a decision it is a unanimous decision and everybody is satis- 
fied. There is no friction, and there is no contention that one 
State is imposing upon another; and then, also, we do not call 
in the power of the Interstate Commerce Commission or the 
Federal Trade Commission to fix regulations that probably 
will not be satisfactory to any one of the three. 

I hope the amendment will be yoted down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. MAPES]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Hastines: On page 7, line 14, subsection 
(d), strike out all of subsection (d) as amended and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“(d) The commission shall, when operations of common carriers by 
motor vehicle conducted or proposed to be conducted between States 
are involved, refer to a joint board for hearing and decision and appro- 
priate order thereon any of the following matters arising under the 
administration of this act with respect to such operations: Applications 
for the issuance of certificates of public convenience and necessity; the 
suspension, change, or revocation of such certificates; applications for 
the approval and authorization of consolidations, mergers, and acqui- 
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sitions of control; complaints as to violations by common carriers by 
motor vehicle of the requirements established under section 2 (a) (1); 
complaints as to rates, fares, and charges of common carriers by motor 
vehicle ; and the approval of surety bonds, policies of insurance, or other 
securities or agreements for the protection of the public, required on 
the issuance of a certificate. In acting upon matters so referred, joint 
boards shall be vested with the same rights, duties, powers, and juris- 
diction as are vested hereinbefore in this section in members or exam- 
iners of the commission while acting under its orders in the administra- 
tion of this act. Orders recommended by joint boards shall be filed 
with the commission and shall become orders of the commission and 
become effective as of date of filing with the commission.” 


Mr, PARKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Oklahoma may proceed for 20 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, everyone, of course, appre- 
ciates the expanding, growing, motor-bus transportation in- 
dustry. It has spread rapidly throughout the entire country. 
It will be greatly enlarged and utilized by the traveling public. 
Everybody appreciates. that interstate bus transportation must 
be regulated to properly protect the interests of the public and 
the bus companies themselves. The amendment, therefore, that 
I offer only goes to the question of whether interstate bus trans- 
portation companies shall be regulated by joint boards composed 
of representatives of commissions of the respective States, or by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, acting through examiners 
and subordinate employees. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Will the gentleman yield before going into 
an explanation of his amendment? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I yield. 

Mr. BURTNESS. I could not follow the reading of the 
5 Is it substantially the language of the original 
bill 

Mr. HASTINGS. I am going to explain that. 

Let me explain just what the proposed amendment does. 

The amendment which I offer is a substitute for subsection 
(d) of section 3 on pages 7 and 8 as amended, and if adopted 
would permit joint boards to be appointed as Federal agencies 
in any number of States through which any motor bus is to 
run and confer upon these Federal agencies the authority to pass 
finally, upon the matters submitted to them as provided in this 
subsection. 

In my judgment if a commission can be safely trusted to 
regulate motor-bus transportation within the State, then a rep- 
resentative of that commission, forming a joint board with the 
representatives of one or more additional States affected, can 
and should be trusted to regulate motor-bus transportation be- 
tween those States affected. In my judgment there is no answer 
to this argument. It simply means you are willing to grant a 
larger measure of authority to the joint boards composed of rep- 
resentatives of the commissions representing the States through 
which these motor busses run, 

In line 17 my amendment strikes out the words“ recommenda- 
tion of” so that the joint boards would be authorized to hear 
and decide the questions submitted and not make recommenda- 
tions to the Interstate Commerce Commission. The amendment 
which I offer strikes out, after the word “ necessity” in line 21, 
“except in so far as the action upon such applications is based 
solely upon answers to questionnaires and information sub- 
mitted to the commission as provided in section 5 (b).” 

This would leave the granting of applications to the joint 
boards rather than the submission to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission of applications accompanied by questionnaires. 
Surely the joint boards of two or more States, know the local 
situation, and the need of granting the applications, better than 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, the members of which 
have no personal knowledge of the situation and must be en- 
tirely governed by the recommendations of the joint boards or of 
examiners for the commissioners. Everyone knows that all 
of these details will be passed upon by examiners and subordi- 
nate employees of the Interstate Commerce Commission and that 
the members of the commission can not possibly have time to give 
detailed consideration to the thousands of applications, com- 
plaints, and other matters about which it will be called upon to 
enter orders. 

The amendment which I offer strikes out, after the word 
„effective“ in line 14, page 8, the words “and shall be subject 
to review by the commission in the same manner as provided 
in-the case of members or examiners under this section,” and 
inserts the words, “ as of the date of filing with the commission,” 
which would make an order of any joint board effective upon 
its being filed with the commission. 

Subsection (c) of section 3, provides “all decisions and 
recommendations by joint boards shall be by majority vote.” 
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These joint boards are made up of representatives of the 
cominissions of as many as three States, as provided in this bill, 
and would be made up of representatives from all States 
affected, if my amendment is adopted and if they agree by a 
majority vote, surely it is safe for this order to be effective upon 
filing with the commission, without any further action by the 
commission, 

These joint boards are selected by the commissions of each 
State, and in event of the failure to do so, by the governors 
of the respective States. 

The joint boards will, therefore, be composed of men of 
responsibility and broad experience, and especially selected by 
their respective States, having in view their fitness and 
qualifications, 

This bill gives these joint boards no final authority in any 
single detail. Every order of the joint board of every kind 
and character is subject to review and approval, and subject 
to be reopened and reconsidered, amended, modified, or set 
aside, by the Interstate Commerce Commission, and this, in 
practically all cases, upon the recommendation of an examiner 
or a subordinate employee of the commission, who will pass 
upon the work of the joint boards. 

Will any Member of the House by his vote say that he would 
favor yielding to the judgment of an examiner for the com- 
mission or subordinate employee to review the work of any 
joint board? If you do, you are in favor of concentrating every- 
thing in Washington. If you are in favor of decentralization 
of power, you will leave the thousands of details with the joint 
boards and permit these joint boards to supervise interstate bus 
transportation and finally pass on every application or order 
affecting them, to the same extent that the respective State 
commissions pass upon intrastate bus transportation. 

When the Esch-Cummins bill was up for consideration I 
called attention then to the fact that that bill practically took 
away much of the authority of the State commissions. Subse- 
quent interpretation of the bill confirmed my criticism of it. 
Let me warn the House that the joint boards will be only fact- 
finding boards with no final authority, but will collect the evi- 
dence and report its views, and in the end all of the authority 
will be concentrated in the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
Washington. You who believe in a larger measure of local self- 
government and in a decentralization of authority in Washing- 
ton ought to support an amendment which will have for its 
purpose giving practically all of the authority to local joint 
boards under the general supervision of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

There has been some discussion as to whether or not such 
final authority may be conferred upon these joint boards. In 
numerous colloquies with Members on the floor I have asserted 
that Congress has the power and can confer this authority upon 
joint boards as Federal agencies. 

As to the power of Congress, I do not have any doubt. 

Paragraph 3 of section 8 of Article I of the Constitution em- 
powers Congress: 

To regulate commerce with foreign nations and among the several 
States, and with the Indian tribes. 


This interstate bus regulation is bottomed upon the authority 
conferred by this clause to regulate commerce among the sev- 
eral States and it will be seen that this same particular clause 
of the Constitution confers authority over Indian tribes. 

Section 22 of the act of Congress of April 26, 1903, authorized 
conveyances by full-blood heirs of their inherited interest in 
lands allotted to members of the Five Civilized Tribes, with the 
approval of the Secretary of the Interior. 

Oklahoma was granted statehood by proclamation issued on 
November 16, 1907, and thereafter, on May 27, 1908, Congress 
passed an act, section 9 of which amends section 22 of the act 
of April 26, 1906, by providing that— 


No conyeyance of any interest of any full-blood Indian heir in such 
land shall be valid unless approved by the court having jurisdiction of 
the settlement of the estate of such deceased allottee. 


That amendment transferred the jurisdiction from the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to the county courts of Oklahoma, just as I 
would transfer the final authority in many matters from the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to the joint boards to be 
selected as provided in this bill. 

The above-mentioned section 9 was construed by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the case of Parker et al, v. 
Richard et al., reported in Two hundred and fiftieth United 
States Report, page 235, where the court held that in respect to 
the approval of conveyances of full-blood heirs that the county 
courts acted as Federal agents. 
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At page 239 the court said: 


That the agency which is to approve or not is a State court is not 
material. It is the agency selected by Congress and the authority con- 
fided to it is to be exercised in giving effect to the will of Congress in 
respect of a matter within its control. Thus in a practical sense the 
court in exercising that authority acts as a Federal agency, and this 
is recognized by the supreme court of the State. 


No appeal was provided from the county courts acting as 
Federal agents in the approval of these conveyances. 

My amendment would not permit similar appeals, but would 
make final the decisions of the joint boards in all matters com- 
mitted to their consideration which must be by a majority vote 
and over questions as to interstate transportation identical 
with the questions they pass upon within their respective States. | 

The amendment I have offered would constitute these joint 
boards as Federal agents to administer the authority granted to 
them by the terms of this bill. Every order and act of a joint 
board would be as a Federal agent. This question has been 
construed by the Supreme Court of Oklahoma in numerous 
cases. (Tiger v. Lozier, 256 Pac. 727; Boyd v. Weir, 253 Pac. 
988; Malone v. Wamsley, 195 Pac. 484.) 

The power, therefore, of Congress to pass such legislation 
would seem to be clear and undisputed. 

No one to-day will hazard the extent of the expansion of 
motor-bus transportation, Thousands of individuals, com- 
panies, and corporations are making applications to their re- 
spective States for authority to transport passengers. They 
will gridiron every State and county and use every highway, 
State and Federal. Every State, with one exception, has en- 
acted legislation to regulate motor-bus transportation within 
their borders. My State of Oklahoma has enacted legislation 
in an effort to safeguard the interests of the public, and I am 
sure that in the administration of our local law it will be 
found necessary to amend it from time to time. It will be 
much easier to enact legislation to regulate interstate motor- 
bus transportation now than to secure amendments later by 
Congress. We should be sure that this legislation is well 
considered and all the authority that can safely be intrusted to 
joint boards composed of local representatives from the respec- 
tive States is given to them. 

In my consideration of this bill I asked the recommendation 
of the Corporation Commission of Oklahoma, and to my inquiry 
asking for an expression of its opinion upon this bill I received 
the following telegram in reply: 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA., March 13, 1930. 
Hon. W. W. HASTINGS, 
Member of Congress, House Office Building, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

The corporation commission favored the Parker bill regulating motor- 
bus interstate transportation as it was originally introduced. We under- 
stand that this bill has been amended in the House committee so as to 
provide that the State commissions will have no jurisdiction over any 
interstate line where more than two States are involved. We under- 
stand that some amendments will be offered to this bill which will give 
the State commissions jurisdiction to pass on applications where more 
than two States are involved and we think that the bill should be 
amended so as to provide that a body composed of a representative 
from each of the commissions affected by any interstate application 
should pass upon the application, with authority to grant or deny such 
application and permitting an appeal to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission if Congress thinks such an appeal should be granted. We feel 
that some act should be passed by Congress conferring jurisdiction on 
some body or commission to regulate the interstate motor carriers, but 
we feel that the States affected by such interstate motor carriers should 
be given original jurisdiction to pass on such applications. 

CORPORATION COMMISSION, 
By C. C. CHILDERS, Chairman. 


My study of the bill had driven me to the same conclusion, 
and I had proposed the amendment before receiving the tele- 
gram from the commission. 

This commission recommends the amendment which I have 
offered, which, in effect, enlarges the joint boards to more than 
two States and gives these boards the final authority to pass 
upon applications, although my amendment would not permit an 
appeal to the Interstate Commerce Commission. I think that 
the granting of these applications should be left to the joint 
boards, without an appeal. 

The joint boards as this bill is reported are examining Fed- 
eral agents, fact-finding bodies, forwarding bodies, with no final 
authority to do anything which is not subject to amendment, 
review, modification, or reversal by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, 
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Without the adoption of the amendment which I have offered, 
there are only two justifications which one can find for voting 
for this bill: 

First. The necessity of the regulation of motor-bus transpor- 
tation denied by the decisions of the Supreme Court to the State 
commissions, so that this bill does not take away any authority 
from the State commissions over interstate bus transportation, 
because they have no authority now to take away. The Dill 
does create joint boards as fact-finding commissions, to forward 
their views to the Interstate Commerce Commission, which, after 
interminable delays, causing much criticism of the commission, 
will finally be acted upon. 

The second justification one may offer for voting this measure 
is the hope that before it is finally enacted that the Senate will 
insist upon more authority being granted to the local joint 
boards. I want to urge this upon the attention of the State 
commissions throughout the country in the hope that they will 
give study to this bill after it shall haye passed the House and 
before its consideration in the Senate, so that the Senate may 
have the advantage of their study and recommendations of 
amendments to the bill. For my part I am unwilling to give my 
support to a bill which concentrates all final authority in the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

I fear that Members of the House do not fully appreciate the 
great amount of additional work this bill will place upon the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. It is already greatly over- 
burdened with work and the commission should be saved from 
the responsibility of the many details this bill places upon it. 
Every minor detail which could be with safety transferred to 
the several joint boards should be given to them to pass upon 
iu the interest of expedition. I have no sympathy with the 
argument as to the expense of the joint boards. They would 
receive nothing additional from the Government for salaries 
and the only additional expense would be the attending of the 
meetings. These meetings, largely by the representatives of the 
two States, would be held at convenient times and places when 
a large number of applications and other matters would be 
brought to their attention, and hence the question of expense, 
in my judgment, is one of minor importance. Besides, we are 
providing for joint boards in three States and as to them there 
will be no additional expense because they must meet anyway, 
and, in my judgment, nine-tenths of the business transacted by 
the joint boards will be by the boards of only three States. 

No Member who believes in local self-government can justify 
his vote against this amendment. 

Let us examine how it would be administered if adopted. 
The commission would refer to the respective joint boards, as 
provided in subsection (d) of section 3, as amended, all appli- 
cations for the issuance of certificates of public convenience 
and necessity, which means permission to do an interstate 
motor-bus transportation business; the suspension, change, or 
revocation of such certificates; applications and authorization 
of consolidations, mergers, and acquisitions of control; com- 
plaints as to violations by common carriers by motor vehicles 
of the requirements established under this act; complaints as 
to rates, fares, and charges of common carriers by motor 
vehicle ; and the approval of surety bonds, and all other matters 
embraced within the provisions of this act. 

It is admitted that 90 per cent of these matters would be 
passed upon by joint boards of two States. It is safe to say 
that 7½ per cent additional will be passed upon by joint boards 
of three States; hence in my judgment 97½ per cent of all of 
these matters over which joint boards will be given jurisdiction 
will be passed upon by joint boards of three States. 

I emphasize this for the purpose of inviting attention to the 
fact that joint boards composed of representatives of more 
than three States will seldom be required to meet. 

In actual practice the commission will give notice of the call 
of representatives of State commissions who will compose these 
several joint boards to meet at some central point, at which 
time they will be organized into as many joint boards as may 
be necessary, and there will be submitted to the respective 
boards the matters over which each would have jurisdiction. 
They would divide up into separate joint boards similar to the 
division of the Senate into its several committees, and the 
matters over which each board has jurisdiction would be 
assorted out, indexed, briefed, and passed upon rapidly by the 
respective joint boards. At this same general meeting a joint 
board of two States may meet in the morning and pass upon 
the matters referred to it, and in the afternoon these members 
may meet with other members, forming joint boards, for the 
consideration of matters over which those respective boards 
would have jurisdiction. Many matters referred to them would 
be routine and could be passed upon rapidly and in a short time. 
There would be necessity only occasionally for the joint assem- 
bling of the additional joint boards which the amendment I offer 
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would create. These boards would cause but little additional 
expense, as there would be no additional salary expense and 
only the expense of transportation and hotel accommodations 
incident to attendance upon the meetings. 

If all of the representatives of the 48 States were to meet 
jointly and remain in session for 30 days, calculating their ex- 
penses, exclusive of transportation, including board, at the 
rate of $7 per day allowed, the total expense incurred would 
aggregate $10,080. The appropriation for the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for the current year is $7,548,825. The inde- 
pendent offices bill, as passed by the House, carried $8,322,650 
for the coming year, and as reported by the Senate committee 
$9,329,963. 

If all of the representatives were to assemble once each 
month and remain in continuous session, exclusive of trans- 
portation, their expenses would amount to only $120,960. The 
figures cited in the debate on this bill show an enormous amount 
already invested in motor-bus transportation. This is just the 
beginning. No flight of the imagination can vision the invest- 
ment in motor transportation, including terminals, busses, and 
equipment, within the next generation. If this bill is enacted, 
a far larger sum than the figures I have given will be asked 
for the Interstate Commerce Commission to render the addi- 
tional service which this bill will require. 

If only group meetings of joint boards of two or more States 
are called occasionally, which, as I have estimates, would cover 
97% per cent of the cases, these boards from adjoining States 
could be assembled in 48 hours, all matters committed to them 
rapidly passed upon, a decision reached, and forwarded to the 
commission for filing, when it would immediately go into effect. 

Mr. HOCH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I yield. 

Mr. HOCH. Under the gentleman’s amendment the decision 
of the joint board would be final and not subject to the review 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Exactly. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. Suppose they could not agree, what 
theem? s 

Mr. HASTINGS. I am sure they will always harmonize their 
differences, There never will be a time—and we have substi- 
tuted majority for unanimous vote—you never will find the 
time when the joint board will not reach some agreement in the 
best interests of the traveling public of their respective States. 

Mr. HOCH. Does the language provide for a decision by the 
majority, in the gentleman’s amendment? 

Mr. HASTINGS. A decision by a majority vote is provided 
in another subsection, so the final decision will be by majority 
vote, and this amendment does not change that. 

Remember always that these several State commissions are 
appointed with due regard for their competency and because of 
their peculiar knowledge of conditions within their respective 
States. They are already trained. Any member who votes 
against this amendment votes in favor of centralizing addi- 
tional authority in Washington and votes in favor of permitting 
examiners and subordinate employees of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to pass upon these matters, because after all 
that is what it means, as the members of that commission will 
not have time to pass upon the thousands of details referred to 
it, instead of submitting these same questions to representatives 
of the several State commissions brought together on joint 
boards. 

I yield to no man in the House in my advocacy of State 
rights or local self-government. This amendment brings the 
government back to the people. These joint boards will respond 
sympathetically to public sentiment. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission, acting through examiners and subordinate em- 
ployees, is too far removed from local public sentiment to ap- 
preciate the importance of expedition or to view important 
local questions from the local viewpoint. Without this amend- 
ment this bill concentrates too much power in the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

My State particularly is opposed to long-distance government. 
We have been guided by rules and regulations of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, first in the War Department and now in the 
Interior Department, for 100 years. It has been the cause of 
many interminable delays and a great deal of just criticism. 

After all, no board or commission, sitting as far away as the 
seat of our National Government, can be expected to respond to 
local sentiment as the representatives of commissions or joint 
boards, 

Some few years ago the city of Okmulgee, Okla., was anxious 
to induce the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway to enter that 
city. This railroad secured an option on a short line of railroad 
entering Okmulgee and running south some 10 or 12 miles into 
the coal fields. 
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An application was made for a certificate of convenience and 
necessity, and it was referred to the State Corporation Commis- 
sion of Oklahoma for investigation and report. This report was 
favorable, but it was reviewed by an examiner for the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and an adverse report made. In the 
meantime a train load of anxious representatives from Okmul- 
gee came to Washington at great expense and aided their Rep- 
resentatives in both branches of Congress and the attorneys 
representing the city, and all interested appeared before the 
commission to urge early and favorable consideration. No 
action was taken by the commission until the option of the Mis- 
souri, Kansas & Texas Railway for the purchase of the short 
line had expired. ‘Therefore the line was never built, and the 
splendid city of Okmulgee lost the competitive service which this 
railroad would have brought, and I feel sure that it would have 
added greatly to the upbuilding of the city and the community 
which it was to serve. 

Let us not forget that the roads which are traversed by these 
motor busses are largely built by local and State taxes. It is 
true that the Federal Government contributes some Federal aid, 
but that amount is small compared to the very great amount 
expended from local and State funds. Here we have these high- 
ways constructed largely by local and State taxes, and yet by 
the terms of this bill the States and the local communities will 
have no control over the granting of applications for the use of 
such highways in so far as interstate transportation is con- 
cerned. ; 

Let us not be deceived by the terms of this bill. I invite 
attention to the last three lines, which the amendment I offer 
would eliminate, referring to decisions of joint boards, which 
reads as follows: 


And which shall be subject to review by the commission in the same 
manner as provided in the case of members or examiners under this 
section. 


The amendment which I offer provides for the orders of these 
boards to be effective without review upon their being filed with 
the commission. Without this amendment this bill subjects 
every order of any joint board to review by the commission. 

You have all read the decisions which emasculated State com- 
missions so far as the railroads are concerned. They have little 
and practically no final authority. This bill is an entering 
wedge to emasculate these commissions of their authority over 
interstate bus transportation. Once enacted it is difficult to 
amend or repeal such a bill. These highways upon which the 
local communities and the States have expended millions of 
dollars ‘will be appropriated for interstate bus transportation 
without the consent of the local communities and the States, 
and they will have little control over them. These commissions 
now have exclusive authority and control over and pass on 
similar questions with reference to bus transportation exclu- 
sively within the respective States. No reason sound in prin- 
ciple occurs to me why joint boards composed of the respective 
representatives should not be given the same final authority and 
control over the use of the roads in interstate bus transportation. 

I have tried to show how the members of the respective com- 
missions when they meet would divide up into joint boards to 
pass upon all questions which may be referred to them, and as 
to the expense, and I do not believe, in the first place, that the 
assembling of these boards would occasion any additional ex- 
pense over and above the expense of the investigations that 
would have to be carried on under the general supervision of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, and the question of the 
additional expense, if any, would be overcome greatly by the 
expeditious action of the joint boards and their sympathetic 
consideration in the decisions as to the many questions submitted 
for their consideration. 

There are 11 members of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, and I doubt if there will ever be assembled as many 
members on any joint board. You can not, of course, have the 
judgment of the Interstate Commerce Commission unless that 
commission meets and passes upon the questions submitted. If 
you take into consideration the amount of the salaries of the 
members of the commission, and the fact that no additional 
salary will be paid to the members of the joint boards, but only 
the amount of their expenses, in my judgment, it would be more 
economical for joint boards to pass upon the many questions 
referred to them than for these same questions to be referred 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission. If an erroneous deci- 
sion is reached by the joint boards, the people of the respective 
States will have an opportunity to secure a change of the policy 
7 any joint board through a change in the respective commis- 

ons. 

The motor-bus industry is an expanding one. The day is not 
far distant when every railroad will supplement its service with 
motor-bus service, and this makes it the more important that 
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the authority over this character of transportation be retained 
ane boards representing the commissions of the several 

Finally, let us remember that we are only submitting to the 
joint boards the questions with which the several State commis- 
sions are familiar, and which they are deciding day after day 
throughout each State in the Union, 

Let me repeat, if a commission is competent, experienced, and 
trained to pass upon these same questions within a State, surely 
representatives of the commission can be trusted to carry that 
Same experience with thenr in their action upon the joint boards. 

This amendment is in the interest of expeditious action, would 
relieve the Interstate Commerce Commission of thousands of de- 
tails with which it should not be burdened, would utilize the ex- 
perience of trained men on the separate State commissions, 
prevent additional concentration of authority in Washington, 
and leave to representatives of the States the full and complete 
control not only of motor-bus transportation within the States 
but over roads which the local communities and the States have 
taxed thenrselyes millions of dollars to construct. 

Mr. NELSON of Maine. Does the gentlenmn recognize any 
difference in the case he cites and the case where the interests 
are conflicting, where the interest of the intrastate may conflict 
with the interest of the interstate commerce? 

Mr. HASTINGS. There is no difference in principle. If the 
Congress by an act under the authority of this same clause 
of the Constitution can refer the approval of deeds to the 
judges of the county court and constitute them Federal agents 
to pass upon such conveyances, then the Congress of the United 
States by this legislation can constitute representatives of the 
State commissions Federal agents, and clothe them with the 
honor and authority to finally pass on the question submitted to 

em. 

Mr. NELSON of Maine. There is no question in anybody’s 
mind, I think, about the power of Congress to appoint a State 
agent or a State court a Federal administrative agent, but does 
the gentleman agree with me that the intention of the Constitu- 
tion was that interstate matters should be decided by Federal 
authority? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Happily both are authorized by the same 
clause of the Constitution which I read when I first presented 
the question. It is under the power to regulate commerce with 
foreign nations and among the several States and with the 
Indian tribes that this power is exercised, It is under the same 
clause of the Constitution. 

Mr. NELSON of Maine. Does the gentleman recognize any 
worth in the claim that matters relative to interstate commerce 
should be removed from the decision of those who are directly 
interested in them? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I am now discussing the power of Congress 
to enact such legislation. So long as Congress has the power 
to regulate commerce between the States, I think the Congress 
has the power to constitute any body or representatives as 
Federal agents, just as it constitutes the Interstate Commerce 
Commission itself a Federal agent, with final power to pass 
on matters referred to it. 

Mr. NELSON of Maine. I agree with the gentleman on that. 
I now ask him if he recognizes any merit in the claim that 
interstate commerce matters should be determined by those 
not directly interested in them. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I am going to discuss that matter in a 
moment. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Yes. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. I have a great deal of respect 
for the good judgment ,of the gentleman from Oklahoma and 
for his recognized legal standing. I do not believe there is any 
question but that the power could be delegated to the personnel 
referred to who would be authorized to act as Federal agents, 
with but one or two exceptions; and those are, if the State law 
did not prohibit and the individual did not refuse to act. With 
those two exceptions the gentleman is well supported by the 
authorities. Here, however, is an economic proposition which 
results from the gentleman’s scheme of regulation. Here we 
have two States that have passed upon a 2-State operation. 
They have finally determined all the matters that have been 
submitted to them; the question as to rates, the question as to 
bonds, and various other matters. Over here we have two 
other States, over here in some other section we have three other 
States, and over here five other States, and as a result of the 
gentleman’s scheme would we not have a lot of little jurisdic- 
tions, separate and distinct, all over the United States, and 
uniformity would not exist and could not be obtained by reason 
of the final jurisdiction given to these Federal agents. 
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Mr. HASTINGS. I prefer to submit such matters to local 
boards or commissions always than to centralize the authority 
in Washington. 

Mr. McSWAIN. ‘Then, Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will 
permit, responding to the inquiry of the gentleman from Maine 
IMr. Netson], with the suggestion from him that the exercise 
of the rights of interstate commerce should be controlled ex- 
clusively by some Federal agent, I call his attention to the fact 
there have been more cases in the State courts dealing with the 
interstate commerce clause of the Constitution than in the Fed- 
eral courts, and that the Constitution itself by the clause that 
makes the judges of the Federal States bound by the provisions 
of the Federal Constitution, imposes upon the State judges, 
wherever that question as to the control and exercise of inter- 
state commerce arises, the duty of passing on that Federal ques- 
tion, and but for the judicial act itself, the decision of the high 
State court would be final on that Federal question. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I thank the gentleman for his contribution. 

Mr, NELSON of Maine. But how does that affect this case? 

Mr. HASTINGS. The motor-bus industry has expanded so 
greatly within the last five years that there are motor busses in 
operation transporting passengers on every State and Federal 
highway in the United States. They are not only a great neces- 
sity but a great convenience. Through expansions and mergers 
the number engaged in interstate motor-bus transportation may 
be decreased but the service, through large unified companies, 
will be enormously expanded. The necessity for regulation is 
obvious, to insure a continuity of service, to regulate hours of 
labor, to provide for insurance to indemnify losses through acci- 
dent, and this regulation is recognized as being necessary by 
those engaged in interstate bus transportation throughout the 
country, but if the Members vote to lodge this authority in the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, to be exercised through ex- 
aminers and subordinate employees, I warn them that there will 
~ be many bitter experiences and complaints of delay which we 
could avoid by the adoption of the amendment I propose giving 
final authority to joint boards composed of representatives of 
the commissions of the several States, elected by the people 
themselves. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
right there? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. RAYBURN. They may stay at one place for a year. 
But suppose they went to 180 places? 

Mr. HASTINGS. That would be an extreme case and highly 
improbable. These matters would be referred to the joint boards 
in large numbers, and they would be considered and decided at 
one sitting. 

In conclusion, let me warn the Members of the House that 
unless the amendment which I have offered is adopted, prac- 
tically every motor-bus transportation company in the country 
will in some way soon be connected up, owned by or allied with 
motor-bus transportation companies doing such an interstate 
business as will bring them within the shelter and protection of 
the provisions of this law, so as to get away from local or 
State regulation. 

No one ever dreamed when the railroad bill was enacted that 
the courts would go so far in sustaining the jurisdiction of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission over purely intrastate roads 
when they were connected in any way with interstate systems. 

The same thing will happen in the bus-transportation in- 
dustry. The railroads will supplement their systems with 
motor-bus transportation, and immediately thereafter mergers 
will follow and the motor-bus transportation companies will be 
enlarged and expanded, and the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion will have final authority over the entire subject, as they 
do now, in effect, over the question of railroad transportation. 

Mr. NELSON of Maine. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield for just one question? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Yes. 

Mr. NELSON of Maine. I understand you admit that this is 
an attempt on the part of the States to acquire control over 
interstate commerce? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I do not make such a contention. I mean 
to say that by the language of this amendment the representa- 
tives of the various States are constituted Federal agents to 
pass upon the questions as provided in the amendment involving 
the use of their roads, which the States themselves have built 
very largely with their own money. I am asking you Members 
who believe in local self-government, as I conclude these re- 
marks, which do you prefer? Do you prefer to leave these 
questions with the representatives of your own commissions, 
representing your own States, acting as Federal agents, or 
would you leave them to examiners or subordinate employees 
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of the Interstate Commerce Commission? The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission recommends in effect this amendment 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield right 
there? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I will be compelled to yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. MAPES. As long as the recommendations and orders of 
the joint board become the orders of the commission within 10 
days, unless somebody appeals to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, what is the use of raising all the doubts which exist 
in the minds of so many people as to the constitutionality of 
the provisions prepared by the gentleman? Those doubts are 
very serious in the minds of many people. 

Mr. HASTINGS. It is not a serious question, in my opinion, 
and if you will read the decisions I have quoted I do not think 
it will be found to be a serious question by the gentleman. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. RAYBURN. The only difference is that the gentleman 
is speaking of the final review. Nobody thinks that the exam- 
iner or commissioner would do more than merely recommend. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I prefer to trust my own State authorities, 
I am for local self-government as far as possible. 

Mr. RAGON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I yield. 

Mr. RAGON. I am not sure that I understand the purport 
of the gentleman's argument. If there is a matter that per- 
tains to Arkansas, Oklahoma, and Kansas, for instance, under 
this amendment joint boards composed of those three States 
would pass upon it? 

Mr. HASTINGS. That is correct. 

Mr. RAGON. And that would be final? 

Mr. HASTINGS. That would be final on all matters re- 
ferred under subsection (d). 

Mr. RAGON. In other words, it would leave it to Kansas and 
Oklahoma, if they saw fit, to tell Arkansas what it might do? 

Mr. HASTINGS. When this amendment was prepared the 
word “unanimous” was provided in the bill and all three 
would have had to pass favorably upon it, but, with the amend- 
ment adopted only requiring a majority vote of the board, I 
would immeasurably prefer to have the local representatives of 
the two sister States, having interests in common and under- 
standing the local questions, pass upon these questions finally 
than to have an examiner or a subordinate of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and finally the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, 1,500 miles away—too far for the voice of your 
people in Arkansas and my people in Oklahoma to ever be 
heard—pass upon it. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again 
expired. 

Mr. HOCH rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Hoch! 
is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Kansas may proceed for 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent that the gentleman from Kansas may pro- 
ceed for 15 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOCH. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I discussed this matter of joint boards at some length the other 
day, and I regret the necessity of some repetition. 

Let me say in the first place that I approached this whole 
question of joint boards in an attitude sympathetic toward the 
jurisdiction of the State commissions. If I may make this 
personal reference, I am sure the members of our committee 
will bear me out that during my years of service upon that 
committee, if there is one thing I have stood for it has been to 
retain as far as practicable jurisdiction with State and local 
bodies. But I came to the conclusion that the proposal such as 
that made by my friend from Oklahoma is utterly impracticable. 
I feel there are yet some members of the committee who have 
not gone into the matter sufficiently to visualize exactly what 
is proposed by this amendment. 

The gentleman’s amendment carries two propositions. 
First, he wants to make the decisions of these joint boards final 
in all cases. In the second place, he desires to make it neces- 
sary that there be joint boards in all cases, regardless of the 
number of States involved in the operation, 

I do not wish to take more than a moment of the time of the 
committee with reference to the first proposition. It involves, 
of course, a very large constitutional question. He proposes, in 
effect, either to turn back to the States the power to regulate 
interstate commerce, which was granted in the Constitution to 
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the Congress, or he proposes, if I may put it in another way, 
and the way I trust is most favorable to his contention, to 
create the State boards as Federal agencies, 

Mr. HASTINGS. That is exactly my position, the representa- 
tives of the State boards who will be on these joint boards as 
Federal agents under this law. 

Mr. HOCH. He proposes to create them as Federal agents 
and provide that their decisions shall be final. Without taking 
the time to elaborate, I suggest this proposition to the gentle- 
man as a lawyer: It has been held again and again that the 
regulations of rates, for instance, is a legislative matter and 
not a judicial matter, and that the question of rates comes 
before the courts only when constitutional questions are in- 
yolved, such as the confiscation and due process of law provi- 
sions of the Constitution. Aside from that and similar consti- 
tutional inhibitions, the power to fix rates is solely a legislative 
function. We have set up an agency, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, to do what? To act as our agent as an adminis- 
trative body in carrying into effect our legislative function. I 
think that is a fundamental proposition. Now, if that be true, 
I suggest to the gentleman that you can not grant to anybody, 
whether it be State officers as Federal agents, or to anyone else, 
the power to fix rates except as an administrative act, and if 
that be true, then inevitably you must at-least set up a uniform 
rule under which this administrative act will be carried out. I 
might illustrate with reference to the flexible tariff and other 
matters. In other words, it must be that a body which exer- 
cises the power does it under a mandate of Congress, which at 
least sets up a reasonably certain rule under which they shall 
administer the legislative function we have given. 

Mr. HASTINGS. The gentleman recognizes that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission is not a constitutional commission. 
It was created, I believe, by the act of 1887. If the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, representing us as a Federal agent, can 
pass upon this, why can not Congress constitute another body 
as a Federal agent to pass on it? 

Mr. HOCH. That is exactly the proposition I am suggest- 
ing to the gentleman. When we set up the Interstate Commerce 
Commission we gaye them directions, under a definite adminis- 
trative principle or guide, as to the way in which they should 
carry out the legislative function. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Would not these joint boards act in the 
same way? 

Mr. HOCH. I do not want to be discourteous, but I ask the 
gentleman to wait a moment. I can not make all the arguments 
in one or two minutes. The point I am making is that the 
gentleman proposes to create some State officials as Federal 
agents, and for this phase of the argument I care not whether 
they are State officials or not. But he proposes to grant to 
certain people the power to carry out a legislative function. 
I might illustrate. We have in many States, for instance, a 
provision in their law that in passing upon the question of the 
issuance of a certificate of convenience and necessity they shall 
not take into consideration the existence of rail transportation. 
I hope the gentleman will get this as a concrete illustration. 

In other States they have a provision in their law that they 
shall take into consideration the existence of rail transporta- 
tion. So you would have, in effect, State officers acting as 
Federal agents, seeking to apply in one case, as Federal agents, 
an entirely different principle from that which you would 
apply in another case. I do not believe, without going into 
other arguments, that you can constitute any body to carry 
out the legislative function which is ours without giving them 
a uniform guide. We can not have an agent in one case apply- 
ing one rule, on the theory that it is the administration of a 
Federal policy, and another body carrying out an entirely 
different rule on the theory that they are administering the 
congressional will in the matter, and I think the court would 
look behind the words and to the substance in determining 
whether a uniform regulation of interstate commerce through- 
out the country was in fact being carried out. An admittedly 
different effect, final in character, in different parts of the 
country, even though under the same formal rule, would 
certainly violate the principle, at least, of the requirement for 
a uniform administrative guide. 

In other words, the manner in which interstate commerce 
shall be regulated must be determined under Federal direction, 

Mr. McSWAIN. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. HOCH. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. MoSWAIN. Is not that exactly what we have in connec- 
tion with our nine circuit courts of appeal, nine courts some- 
times deciding the same question perhaps in nine different ways, 
and where the minimum for a writ of certiorari is involved they 
can never go to the Supreme Court of the United States? 
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Mr. HOCH. Certainly; and the gentleman’s argument an- 
swers itself, In the case of the nine circuit courts of appeal, the 
appeal is to the one unifying body, the Supreme Court. 

Mr. McoSWAIN. But the gentleman knows that the circuit 
courts of appeal have final jurisdiction in certain cases, and in 
all cases where they have final jurisdiction you may have nine 
different rules, 

Mr. HOCH. Certainly, the gentleman does not contend that 
the ruling of a circuit court of appéals is the carrying out of a 
legislative function. I am speaking here of a definite direction 
in the Federal Constitution wherein it grants to Congress, and 
Congress alone, the power to regulate interstate commerce. But 
I do not want to take up any more time upon the legal argu- 
ment, because that is not the principal thing I arose to discuss. 

Mr. ARNOLD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOCH. I yield. 

Mr. ARNOLD. Suppose a State should refuse to cooperate 
in the organization of these boards for carrying into effect the 
operation of the machinery we are creating here. In what 
position would we be? 

Mr. HOCH. We, of course, would have no regulation at all. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOCH. I yield. 

Mr. HASTINGS. That question was not asked me, but does 
the gentleman suppose there is any commission in any State 
in this Union that refused to act that would stay in power for 
another term? Nobody believes that. 

Mr. HOCH. I do not wish to impose upon the committee to 
discuss incidental questions. I want to get to the second 
proposition, and I now pass from the constitutional question in- 
volved to the question of practical administration. 

So that there may be no misunderstanding about what these 
joint boards are to do, let me repeat what the gentleman from 
Texas referred to a little while ago. What is it these joint 
boards are to do? 

Let me read from the bill: 


Applications for the issuance of certificates of public convenience and 
necessity, the suspension, change or revocation of such certificates, ap- 
plications for the approval and authorization of consolidations, mergers 
and acquisitions of control, complaints as to violations by common 
carriers by motor vehicle or the requirements established under section 
2 (a) (1)— 


And I shall in a moment refer back to that— 


complaints as to rates, fares, and charges of common carriers by motor 
vehicle, and the approval of surety bonds, policies of insurance, or 
other securities or agreements for the protection of the public required 
on the issuance of a certificate. 


Now, I refer back to section 2 (a) (1) to see what things 
are included there that shall be referred to these joint boards— 
complaints as to violations involved in section 2 (a) (1). What 
are they? I quote: 


To supervise and regulate common carriers by motor vehicle, as pro- 
vided in this act, and to that end the commission may establish reason- 
able requirements with reference to continuous and adequate service at 
just and reasonable rates, a uniform system of accounts and reports, 
qualifications and maximum hours of service of employees, safety of 
operation and equipment, comfort of passengers, and pick-up and de- 
livery points whether on regular routes or within defined localities or 
districts. 


Now, all of these vast, complex things shall be, under the 
gentleman’s proposal, referred to the joint boards. 

Now, let us see how many joint boards—— 

Mr. KETCHAM. Will the gentleman yield before he leaves 
that point? 

Mr. HOCH. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Are not the duties which the gentleman 
has just enumerated now imposed upon the utility commissions 
of the States with reference to their own intrastate traffic? 

Mr. HOCH. Yes; in most cases they are. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Then, would there not be a less violent 
transition if we put this extra work on them rather than to 
impose it upon a board, like the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, which has never had such duties? 

Mr. HOCH. If the gentleman will wait a moment, I think I 
ean convince him as to the impracticability of the amendment, 
although I may be overconfident. 

A facetious reference was made in the debaté day before 
yesterday to my ability as a mathematician, and I am not at 
all sensitive upon that point. My good friend from Oklahoma, 
Judge Gannrn, referred to a statement which I had made ofi- 
hand a few days before, when I said I had not figured it out 
as a mathematical proposition, but that I would make the guess 
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that even with only five States involved you might have at 
least 25 separate and distinct joint boards. My friend from 
Oklahoma said I was drawing upon my imagination. Well, you 
know I haye consulted several mathematicians since then and 
they tell me I am way too low on my 25, and if my good friend 
from Oklahoma will bear with me for a moment I would like 
to conduct a little class in mathematics for his benefit, and I will 
take five States 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOCH. I gladly yield to my pupil. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. Before doing that I know the 
gentleman wants to be exact in his reference to my statement. 
- Mr. HOCH. Absolutely, 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. I simply stated that the gentle- 
man’s estimate of 25 different boards in five States was not 
coupled with the statement of fact that it would only require 
five different members, each member not being prohibited from 
acting on all the various boards. 

Mr. HOCH. Yes; but, of course, I am not talking about the 
number of members, I am talking about the number of sepa- 
rate and distinct boards, and bear in mind that each board 
must be created as a separate, legal entity. It must organize, 
it must have its officers, it must have its stenographers, it must 
have its clerk, and it must make a record which is to be trans- 
mitted to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOCH. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. And every time there is a 
change of any one of the members on these boards, you have 
got to reorganize that board. 

Mr. HOCH. Yes; I hope to get to that point in a moment. 
Let us take five States and see exactly what is proposed. Let 
us take the States of New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Delaware, and Maryland, and remember that all these questions, 
not only with respect to the issuance of a certificate, but com- 
plaints as to poor service, as to improper hours of employment, 
as to safety of equipment, as to insurance, and as to all these 
other things, must be referred to a joint board called into being 
for the specific purpose of passing upon the question at issue. 

Now, here is an operation between New York and Pennsyl- 
vania—Buffalo and Philadelphia. Suppose the service is in 
effect and there is a complaint about the service. Some one 
makes a complaint, and you must call into being a board for the 
purpose of considering that, one from Pennsylvania and one 
from New York. That is one. 

Here is another operation between New York and New Jersey. 
The first board has nothing to do with this; it is a separate and 
distinct board. 

Here is an operation between New Jersey and Pennsylvania, 
and that is three boards. Here is a bus operator which operates 
not only from New York into Pennsylvania but runs into Wil- 
mington, Del. That is the third board. The first board has 
nothing to do with it. It is a distinct entity. 

Here is another operator that goes from New York and 
through Pennsylvania and Delaware and into Maryland. That 
is the fifth. Here is an operator who operates from New York 
through New Jersey into Pennsylvania. That is the sixth. 
There is another operation through New Jersey into Delaware 
and into Maryland; that is seven. Here is a carrier operating 
from Maryland into Pennsylvania and into New Jersey; that is 
the eighth board. Here is another that operates from Delaware 
into Pennsylvania and New Jersey. There I have given nine 
boards. I want to say to the gentleman from Oklahoma if he 
will pursue it further he will readily get 25 boards—a conserva- 
tive estimate of the number of distinct boards that might haye 
to be created to pass on operations in the case of any five States. 

Now multiply that, as the gentleman from Oklahoma pro- 
poses, and take 48 States, and we have operators certainly 
to-day halfway across the country, and my belief is that you 
can buy a ticket now clear to San Francisco. 

Here is an operation involving a dozen States in the Union 
across the country, Some one makes a complaint about rates, 
about service, or any other matter, or some one wants a new 
certificate. You have to take the map and see the particular 
States the operation goes through and call into being a board 
for that purpose. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HOCH. I ask for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOCH. I yield. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Does not the gentleman recognize that a 
lot of the applications would accumulate in the Interstate Com- 
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merce Commission, and they would call the representatives of 
the board there in a group or collectively, and they would 
submit any number of matters, just like a court clearing a 
docket, taking into consideration all the matters that had 
accumulated up to that time? 

Mr. HOCH. No; I realize nothing of the sort. In the first 
place, we would not want to wait for matters to accumulate. 
The gentleman seems to be under the impression that this is a 
regional matter. If we had regional boards it would be a more 
practical proposition. One of these boards assembled from 
across the country would hardly get into session and finish its 
work before there would be another complaint with reference 
to some operation, and you would have to call them back again; 
and if the operation entered another State you would have to 
create a separate board—a distinct legal entity—to make a 
separate record. 

Some reference was made by the gentleman from Virginia, 
for whom I have great regard, to the number of operations at 
the time the Interstate Commerce Commission made its report. 
The report was based on figures gathered in 1926. In these 
four years the interstate operations of busses have gone up like 
mushrooms. You know what is happening, that interstate 
busses are being increased in size and improved in all sorts of 
ways in order to attract the public. There is no comparison 
between the amount of interstate operations that are in effect 
to-day and what were in effect four years ago. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. HOCH. Les. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma, The gentleman came up to a 
very important subject and then left it. Considering this is a 
transcontinental route and that it crosses 12 States, suppose 
some one State did not nominate anybody to act, then you would 
not have any board or any regulation. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Oh, under this law if the commissions re- 
fuse to act the governor can appoint somebody. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. But suppose the governor did 
not want to act. 

Mr. McSWAIN. And suppose that the President did not ap- 
point a member of the Supreme Court, where would we be? 

Mr. HOCH. I am quite willing to assume that there will be 
a member, and I am also willing to assume that there will be a 
member traveling in every case from a State to attend these 
meetings, because it is provided that not only the commission 
members nray go but that they may delegate somebody else to go. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. HOCH. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. I am interested in trying to get some 
regulation of the employees engaged in interstate motor bus 
traffic. I understand to-night they will run a man out of 
Washington clear through to Pittsburgh, almost 300 miles, with- 
out a change. Suppose a man had a certificate to operate a 
bus from Boston to Washington, I believe he would have to go 
through nine States. Does not the gentleman think it would be 
almost impossible to get those nine States to agree on regula- 
tions in regard to the hours of service of these operators? 

Mr. HOCH. I not only think it would be difficult, but I think 
it would be utterly impracticable to be compelled in every case 
such as the gentleman states to call into existence a board to 
pass on that particular case. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Does not the gentleman believe that the 
Representatives of his State and mine would be more sympa- 
thetic with labor than the Interstate Commerce Commission? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
has again expired. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate upon 
this amendment be now closed. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Hastings) there were—ayes 17, noes 86. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Mapes: Page 8, line 7, after the word 
“ certificate” insert the words application for which is referred to a 
joint board.” 


Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, that amendment was prompted 
by the question that the gentleman from California [Mr. LEA] 
submitted a few moments ago. It has been prepared by the 


legislative counsel, and if adopted will do away with the neces- 
sity of sending to the joint boards the questions of surety bonds 
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and policies of insurance, and so forth, of operators who apply 
for a certificate of convenience and necessity under the grand- 
father provision of the bill. It is supposed that certificates in 
those cases will be issued largely as a matter of course. They 
will be acted upon after answers are made to questionnaires 
submitted by the commission. ; 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAPES. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman please explain the 
mechanism of his proposal under his amendment? 

Mr. MAPES. If the gentleman will refer to page 7, line 21, 
he will see that certain matters relating to questionnaires sub- 
mitted to operators already in operation under the grandfather 
clause do not have to be referred by the commission to these 
joint boards. It would seem unnecessary to require the refer- 
ence of matters relating to surety bonds, insurance policies, and 
so on, arising under this grandfather provision, any more than 
the other questions. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman is quite sure that the lan- 
guage of his amendment takes care of that proposition? 

Mr. MAPES. I am reasonably sure. As I said, the language 
was prepared by the legislative counsel. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Michigan. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I offer the follow- 
ing amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Moore of Virginia: Page 5, lines 11, 12, 
14, 18, and page 6, line 9, strike out the words “or examiner.” 


Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, under the act to 
regulate commerce applicable to carriers by rail, it is pro- 
vided that there shall be 11 commissioners, that those commis- 

sioners may be divided into groups of not less than 8, and to 
the commission as a whole or to those various groups may be 
assigned the duty of rendering decisions in the cases which 
they undertake. There is not one solitary word in the act to 
regulate commerce about examiners. Of course, we all know 
yery well that examiners are used, but they are simply agents 
or arms or helpers of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
- the decisions are left to the commission en bloc or to not less 
than three members of the commission. We have in this bill 
an extraordinary provision that makes one commissioner—and 
I am not raising any objection to that—or an examiner the 
primary judge in a case. The examiner is not appointed by 
the President; he is not confirmed by the Senate. He gets into 
the commission through the processes of the civil service law. 

Very often he is a most excellent man. Sometimes he may 
perhaps be as competent as a commissioner himself. But very 
frequently he is an inexperienced man who has not been often 
ealled on to investigate the cases that are presented to the 
commission, Now wherefore, then, can there be any excuse for 
giving him the status of a judge? The bill provides that he 
shall have that status, and when he makes his decision his 
judgment is final, unless a protest shall be made within the 
short period of 10 days. After that, in the absence of such a 
protest, all that is possible with respect to that judgment in 
order to modify or get rid of it is to file a review proceeding 
before the commission, which if entertained may not be disposed 
of for months or perhaps for years. 

I know perfectly well that if my amendment is adopted a 
great deal of the work will be done by the examiners; but, in 
my humble opinion, it is inexcusable to attempt in this proposed 
act to draw the line which is drawn between the regulation of 
the railroads, where an examiner is vested with no such author- 
ity as this bill gives him, and to give the extent of authority 
that is proposed to be confided to him by the section under dis- 
cussion. The only answer that can be made—and I see my 
yalued friend from New York [Mr. PARKER], the chairman of 
the committee, suggesting to another member of the committee 
[Mr. Denison] that I should be answered—the only answer is 
that you are arbitrarily doing something that has no precedent. 
It would be just as absurd to provide by Federal statute that 
not the judge alone, but the master in chancery, shall decide a 
ease. I do not see how it can be justified. 

I am anxious to have a proper measure of Federal regula- 
tion. I am willing to go along with the committee to provide 
that. But I am unwilling to take the step that is suggested 
here by doing a thing that has not been thought of heretofore; 
to say solemnly in an act of Congress that not the men who 
are the judges, who have been chosen by the President and 
confirmed by the Senate, shall act as judges, but that in addi- 
tion, certain other men who are in a wholly different category, 
shall have exactly the same power. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Virginia 
has expired. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman may proceed for one minute more. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAYBURN. The gentleman has just voted for an 
amendment giving the State boards the same authority. They 
are not appointed by the President or confirmed by the Senate. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. No. But those State boards are 
simply cooperative bodies; they are advisory bodies. The Dill 
authorizes the Interstate Commerce Commission to create the 
joint boards, and it deals with the findings of the joint boards 
just as it deems proper. I think my friend must recognize that 
there is no analogy. I am willing to do what I can, as I said a 
moment ago, to further the general purpose of the committee 
in charge of this bill, but I must hesitate to vote for a bill con- 
taining such a provision as that which my amendment seeks 
to eliminate. [Applause.] 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, of course, I can not answer 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Moors], but I ean explain 
the reason why we have put this provision in the bill. 

We are now imposing duties—heavy duties—on the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Congress has from time to time passed 
legislation supplementary to or amendatory of the interstate 
commerce act, and all such work incidental to the administra- 
tion of those acts has been piled upon the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. We authorized in the transportation act the 
creation of a number of divisions and the commission has 
assigned the duties under the various statutes to these various 
divisions. Every one knows that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is very much overworked. The committee has given 
this matter very careful consideration, and we have decided 
that we would try out this plan to authorize the commission 
to refer matters arising under this act to one member of the 
commission or to an examiner and let him make the investiga- 
tion and conduct the hearings—he has that power under the 
act—and let him make a recommendation in the form of an 
order. Now, the examiner or member appointed for that pur- 
pose occupies the same status under the bill as the joint boards. 
When an order is made the commission may vacate or suspend 
it if it chooses, and, upon complaint from anyone, of course, 
there will be allowed a review or a rehearing or such other 
action as the commission may desire to take; if a matter is 
decided by the commissioner or a member or a joint board, if 
it involyes an important question, if it is controversial, and any 
party is not satisfied with the decision of the commission or 
the examiner or board, the decision will be reviewed. 

Now, as I say, we have undertaken to try out this plan in 
this act. If it is found to work satisfactorily, I have no doubt 
that Congress will extend its application to other acts, the 
administration of which we have reposed in the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

Mr. LEA of California. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield there? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. 

Mr. LEA of California. Is it not a fact, so far as men of 
experience are concerned, that this examiner will be in the 
same position as a member of the commission who may be 
inexperienced when he takes his job, but who in the course of 
time may become an expert? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. I think with the enactment of this 
law the commission will appoint examiners of high character. 
These examiners will occupy very much the same position and 
exercise pretty much the same functions as masters in chancery 
in courts of equity. Masters in chancery are appointed by the 
courts to take evidence and make a finding and recommendation 
to the courts. 

We are following somewhat the same plan in the enactment 
of this law. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Can the gentleman state how many exam- 
iners there are in the Interstate Commerce Commission? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. There are dozens. 

Mr. DENISON. I think there are more than that. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Possibly in years gone by I haye 
had more contact with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
than anyone here. I have formed a high opinion of many ex- 
aminers with whom I have had business, but I know that 
almost constantly new men are appointed to that position, and 
I am not willing, in dealing with this important matter, to con- 
jecture that the commission is always going to select the most 
mature and experienced and capable men. 

Mr. DENISON. Very often new men are appointed as mem- 
bers of the commission. So that argument of the gentleman 


from Virginia is not very sound, it seems to me. 
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I might say in conclusion, Mr. Chairman, and I want to say 
to my friend from Virginia [Mr. Moors], that if he should talk 
with the members of the commission, he would find that they 
approve of this plan. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I have examined with some care 
the elaborate report made by the commission in 1928 after 
investigating this whole subject, which concludes with a great 
number of recommendations and suggestions. There is not one 
Sitar word in it with reference to this proposal about 
examiners. 

Mr. DENISON. Since then members of the commission have 
indicated that this plan meets with their approval. I think 
we can well afford to try out this plan in the administration of 
this act. It may furnish us a valuable experience to guide us 
in future legislation. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on this 
amendment close in five minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
McSwarn] is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Chairman and Members of the House, 
it is not a question of who does the work. It is not, as the 
gentleman from Illinois says, that an examiner is in the cate- 
gory of State commissioners or State representatives who are 
called in to constitute the joint board. The members of the 
State commission have official responsibility, both political and 
official responsibility, whereas an examiner is a mere clerical 
functionary with no official responsibility. 

Mr. HOCH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McSWAIN. I yield. 

Mr, HOCH. The bill does not confine it to members of State 
commissions; but they may designate anyone, even though they 
are not official at all, to represent the people. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Exactly; but he is representing his State, 
and in that respect he does have official responsibility. 

I will concede that as a matter of fact, I even suspect 90 
per cent of the work will be done by the examiners, and even 
if the amendment of the gentleman from Virginia prevails, 
and if we strike out the power of the examiners to finally pass 
an administrative order, the commissioner will sign many 
orders of whose contents he will have no personal knowledge. 
However, that is true of the President of the United States. 
We have imposed upon the President 10,000 duties for which 
he has official responsibility. He appoints all of the hundreds 
of thousands of civil-service employees. He appoints the officers 
of the Army and the Navy. He appoints the postmasters. But, 
while he does not know who is named in the commission, he 
has official responsibility, and we can call somebody to account, 

Now, here, we propose to have a mere examiner, under ciyil- 
service status, act in the solemn official position of a judge 
among the people of the country and the people of the States. 
I submit that is going too far. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McSWAIN. I yield. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Does the gentleman concede that if the 
proposed amendment is adopted it would prevent an examiner 
from going out and holding hearings? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Not at all. It would not. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Then the gentleman should consider it 
carefully in that respect, because the language now provides 
that this matter, by order of the commission, may be referred 
for hearing to any member or examiner of the commission. 
Now, if the words “or examiner” are stricken out and the 
words “may be referred for hearing to any member of the com- 
mission” are left, it will absolutely foreclose the commission 
authorizing an examiner to even go out and hold hearings. 

Mr. McSWAIN. No, indeed. Whatever an examiner may do 
under the language as it will remain, if the amendment be 
adopted, will be in the status of an examiner under the existing 
transportation act with reference to railroads. In other words, 
he will be acting in the name of and by the authority of and 
under the power of the commission itself. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Where does the gentleman find language to 
that effect? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Oh, that is the common law. 

Mr. BURTNESS. The Interstate Commerce Commission law? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Yes; the same as when my secretary signs 
my name a dozen or more different times each day. 

Mr. Chairman, I think we should go slowly in this matter of 
transferring at one fell swoop all matters relating to the carry- 
ing of passengers over State lines to the Federal Government 
and to the Interstate Commerce Commission. It is a very differ- 
ent situation from the railroads. The railroads acquired their 


rights of way and built their own tracks, and the general public 
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has no rights upon their tracks. But the highways have existed, 
some of them for hundreds of years, and are the property of 
all the people. These highways have been improved largely at 
the expense of the States and local subdivisions of the States. 
I believe that 90 per cent of the money that has been spent in 
building hard-surface roads and in building substantial wide 
bridges has been furnished by the States or the counties or the 
highway districts. 

Now, if we transferred all jurisdiction regulating the carry- 
ing of interstate passengers by motor vehicles to the Federal 
Government, we will be bringing about a very radical and far- 
reaching change, and one for which the people are not yet pre- 
pared. For that reason I have favored such amendments as 
have been offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Hastines] to give the control of these matters to representa- 
tives of the States involyed, acting as Federal agents, and to 
make their decision and judgment final and not reviewable by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. It is a very common- 
sense argument in support of this proposition. 

If we adopt this legislation, and if some of the imaginary 
and theoretical objections which haye been urged against it 
become true and are realized, and if the public demands that 
we remove these obstacles and objections, we can very easily 
amend the law. But if, on the other hand, we, by one act, 
transfer all jurisdiction to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, we will never be able to recall it. Of course, theoretically, 
we have the power to repeal that law and restore it to the 
States, but, as a matter of fact, we know the all-absorbing, 
centripetal power of these Federal bureaus and commissions. 
We know that their history is a constant increase, expansion, 
and enlargement of power. In no instance has there ever been 
a shrinking, lessening, or reduction of power. 

I propose to offer amendments to prevent the removal from 
State courts to the Federal courts of any suit brought in a 
State court against one of these interstate carriers doing busi- 
ness in or through a State. I predict—and the history of the 
railroads, express companies, telegraph companies, and tele- 
phone companies are my unimpeached witnesses to prove that 
my prediction will come true—that these persons, firms, and 
corporations now operating interstate busses will all be incor- 
porated and operate under some charter issued by a foreign 
State, such as Delaware or Rhode Island. Recently, while in 
the capitol of Delaware, I noticed a large force of clerks work- 
ing late at night in the office of the secretary of state. 

Being amazed by this unusual sight, and being accustomed to 
seeing Government clerks in Washington grab their hats and 
pocketbooks at 4.29 p. m., I was prompted to ask what this 
unusual sight could mean. I thought maybe the clerks were 
making up for some time they had lost on account of fire or 
storm. But I was informed that at this season of the year it 
occurs every night. Clerks are paid overtime to stay and get 
out charters for corporations being incorporated under the ac- 
commodating laws of Delaware, to do business in other States. 
I was informed that they are grinding out scores of charters 
every day, and maybe hundreds. 

That is sure to happen with the bus business, When the bus 
franchises become very valuable under the provisions of this 
law, and when they shall be required to take out indemnity 
insurance so as to protect their passengers and the public, 
then the question of civil liability for such damages will become 
very acute. To meet this situation these carriers of passengers 
by motor vehicle will incorporate their concerns under the con- 
venient laws of a distant State. Then when a passenger is in- 
jured or when the vehicle injures a pedestrian on the highway, 
or collides with another motor vehicle, damaging its passengers, 
or kills the farmer’s livestock, or runs over the farmer’s child 
as the child is passing from the house to the barnyard on the 
other side of the highway, and when the injured person files 
suit in the State court, which has been the forum of the people 
for hundreds of years, the bus corporation will appeal in the 
State court with a petition and bond for the removal of that 
court into the Federal court. Under the existing law such 
removal will be mandatory, and when the case is removed to the 
Federal court, the Federal judge will not send it back to the 
State court. 

When the case comes to trial in the distant Federal court, the 
complaining party will find himself confronted with strange 
rules of procedure, strange rules of evidence, a strange judge, 
strangers on the jury, and strange principles of law, governing 
the responsibility of carrier to passengers and of busses using 
a State road as an interstate highway. Based upon a rather 
varied experience and long observation, I am prepared to predict 
that the shrewd and powerful bus corporations, being able to 
employ the most expert legal talent and having abundant ex- 
pense money, to conduct all the auxiliary and incidental activi- 
ties of a trial, will win out in most of the cases, and injured 


persons will be baffled, discouraged, and finally induced either 
to drop their cases or settle them for insignificant sums. 

As the bus corporations become more powerful and feel them- 
selves protected by Uncle Sam’s all-powerful courts, they will 
become more arrogant in their conduct upon the highways. 
Already many of these busses are so large that they take up 
more than half of the paved surface, and avoid getting very 
near to the right edge of the pavement. Other vehicles coming 
in the opposite direction are endangered but must stop, or slow 
up, and perhaps turn out to accommodate the bus. The reason 
is that the bus is heavy and can not be overturned by impact 
with a light passenger car, and does not mind having a little 
paint knocked off. The individual automobilist, traveling in his 
light family car, and haying a pride in preserving the paint, de- 
sists from a collision with the bus, even when the bus is mani- 
festly encroaching far beyond its own side of the road. 

When the rich corporations and railroad companies shall own 
and operate these interstate busses, then they will be heavier and 
larger and perhaps wider, and the citizens of the very communi- 
ties and counties that have built the roads, first by their own 
hands and labor and later have hard surfaced them with tax 
money drawn from their own pockets, will be partially driven 
from the use of the road, and will certainly have their free use 
of the highways hampered. 

I greatly fear that the provisions of the bill, even after being 
amended by the Mapes amendment, will prove very unsatis- 
factory to our people. I think it is a manifestation of con- 
centration and federalization gone mad. I think that we should 
go more slowly. It is true that some control based upon con- 
gressional action is necessary to protect the public using or 
coming in contact with these interstate bus lines. Under the 
decision of the Supreme Court of the United States these inter- 
state bus lines are now absolutely without any regulation what- 
soever. Therefore, it is desirable that Congress should exercise 
its constitutional power to regulate these interstate bus lines, 
but it should exercise that power by creating joint boards repre- 
senting the States at interest and we should proceed step by 
step and perhaps year after year in the conservative and reason- 
able improvement and amendment of this small beginning. The 
bill before the House is all comprehensive in its scope. 

By one mighty stroke it strikes down all State control and 
State authority and transfers from every nook and corner of 
the Nation the power to regulate these interstate bus lines to 
the Federal Interstate Commerce Commission. This is a far- 
reaching act. Under the numerous and explicit decisions of 
the Supreme Court of the United States construing the consti- 
tutional power of Congress to regulate interstate commerce, 
that regulation can apply not only to the vehicle employed to 
carry on interstate commerce but can apply to the highway upon 
which that commerce passes and to every agent, instrumentality, 
and action connected with the general business of interstate 
commerce. Therefore the next step we may expect will be an 
amendment to this law giving the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion the power to make rules governing the use of the road. 
We may expect under this power the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to prescribe how private passenger cars carrying the 
owner and his family for an airing Sunday afternoon may use a 
highway that the great-grandfather of this citizen helped lay out 
and to open up and keep in repair with his own labor 150 years 
ago. In like manner the grandfather and the father and this 
citizen have been contributing labor, material, and money from 
their own resources to keep this highway in condition to travel. 

They have contributed 90 per cent of the money to put the 
hard surface on this road. Now comes the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, situated 3,000 miles from the neighborhood 
through which the road passes, and tells this citizen of the 
State of California or of the State of Washington how he shall 
be permitted to use the road. This citizen understands that 
he must use the road in the manner prescribed by the statutory 
and common law of his State, but he will resent being dictated 
to by a commission at Washington telling him how he shall use 
his own road. Every bus driver will be subject to Federal regu- 
lations and not to State regulations. Every local agent of an 
interstate bus carrier will be a Federal agent and not a State 
agent. The kind of brakes to be used, the kinds of fenders 
to be used, the rate of speed, and the thousands of other details 
will be regulated from Washington and not between States. 
The highways will swarm with uniform Federal inspectors and 
Federal patrolmen, assuming arrogant and arbitrary attitudes 
and moods. The State inspectors and State rural police will 
be shunted to the background. All the use of the road will 
be subordinated to the superior law of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

Furthermore than that, in a very few years there will not 
be a single bus line in any of the States that will be subject 
to the absolute authority of the States and of the State regu- 
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latory bodies. It is true that the bill as it will stand amended 

will by so many words preserve to the States the regulation of 

purely intrastate carriers; but in a few years there will be no 

purely intrastate carriers. These merely local and intrastate | 
earriers will seek the protection and the benefits of this Federal į 
act. In order to do this they will be taken over as subsidiaries 

and affiliated corporations of the big interstate lines. They 

themselves, these local, intrastate lines, will take out a charter 

under the law of a distant State. They will affect a fictitious 

and pretensive connection with the main interstate lines. Then 
they will appeal to the Supreme Court of the United States 
under its decisions to hold and regulate them as parts of the 

entire nation-wide system of interstate commerce. Under its 
decisions the Supreme Court will find it an easy step to have 

the Federal system of carriers by bus gobble up and swallow, 

boot and baggage, the entire motor-bus business, 

Then, where will the intrastate bus line be? Then, where 
will the power of the States be? Then, what will be the answer 
of those who now insist that this bill in all of its comprehensive 
and sweeping terms should be enacted into law? I hope that 
I may prove to be a false prophet, because it seems that this 
Congress is determined to surrender the last vestige of State 
power. I should prefer to prove to be a false prophet than to 
witness the miserable and servile conditions that my prediction 
enumerates. But my prediction is based on my judgment, and 
my hope has no foundations save love for the principle of local 
self-government and of the right of the people to regulate their 
own domestic affairs. Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I must insist 
on the amendments that I offer, and must warn my friends that 
they are going too far with this bill. I sincerely hope that the 
Senate will limit the sweeping and dangerously broad pro- 
visions of this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
Carolina has expired. 

The question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Moore]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr, 
Moors of Virginia) there were—ayes 22, noes 79. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, which 
I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DENI- 
son] offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. DENISON : Page 8, lines 1, 2, and 3, after 
the word “ control,” strike out “ complaints as to violations by common 
carriers by motor vehicle of the requirements established under section 
2 (a) (1).“ 


Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, I offer this amendment for 
the purpose of giving the House an opportunity to vote upon the 
question of whether it should be compulsory in all cases to refer 
all of these minor complaints as to service to joint boards, 
That is a matter that was discussed at length by Mr. Hoch, and 
I do not care to repeat what he said. But in the administra- 
tion of this act there are certain major questions, such as 
whether a certificate of convenience and necessity should be 
issued to the carrier who applies for it, or whether a certificate 
once issued should, under circumstances arising, be canceled, or 
some change made in the certificate; also questions of rates, 
fares, and charges, and other questions enumerated in section 8, 
that have to be referred to the joint board; questions of con- 
solidations, mergers, and acquisitions of control. Those are all 
major questions, as I would designate them, that perhaps should 
be referred to the joint boards, if we are going to have them. 
But there are a great many minor or unimportant questions—— 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENISON. I yield. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I did not understand the language 
of the amendment offered by the gentleman, and I ask him to 
enumerate the matters which the board is not allowed to 
refer to. 

Mr. DENISON. I was about to do that. The amendment 
simply has the effect of not requiring the commission to refer 
to the joint boards one of the classes of things which are 
enumerated in section 8, namely, complaints about violations by 
common carriers by motor vehicle of the requirements estab- 
lished under section 2 (a) (1). If you will turn to that section, 
it reads: 


The time of the gentleman from South 


(a) It shall be the duty of the commission— 

(1) To supervise and regulate common carriers by motor vehicle 
as provided in this act, and to that end the commission may estab- 
lish reasonable requirements with respect to continuous and adequate 
service at just and reasonable rates, a uniform system of accounts 
and reports, qualifications and maximum hours of service of em- 
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ployees, safety of operation and equipment, comfort of passengers, 
and pick-up and delivery points whether on regular routes or within 
defined localities or districts. 


When any one of those questions arise in the case of a 
motor operator who operates between two or three States, the 
commission has no discretion. It can not settle the contro- 
versy itself. It can not decide it. If it should attempt to do 
so it would be acting ultra vires. It must create a board to 
settle it. [Applause.] 

Mr. HOCH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENISON. I yield. 

Mr. HOCH. Would it leave it optional with the commission 
to refer these matters to which the gentleman has referred in 
any case? Suppose, for instance, only two States were in- 
volved, would it still be possible for them to refer it in that 
case, or does the amendment make it impossible in any case to 
refer it? 

Mr. DENISON. I think these minor matters might be dis- 
posed of by the commission instead of creating a joint board. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Certainly you make it impossible, because 
you eliminate subsection (d). 

Mr. HOCH. As I understand it, it says “the commission 
shall refer the following matter,” and the gentleman's amend- 
ment is to strike out one of those matters. The question I 
raise is would it still be optional to refer such matters to the 
joint board? 

Mr. DENISON. They could do it, but they do not have to. 

Mr. MAPES. As I understand it, the amendment offered by 
the gentleman would take away from the jurisdiction of the 
joint boards all matters referred to on page 4, section 2, para- 
graph 1. : 

Mr. DENISON. Yes; it would take away compulsory juris- 
diction. 

Mr. MAPES. It would, in effect, take away from the joint 
boards all matters arising out of the operation of the busses. 

Mr. DENISON. No; the gentleman misreads it. Section 
2 (a) provides that: 


It shall be the duty of the commission (1) to supervise and regulate 
common carriers by motor vehicle as provided in this act, and to that 
end the commission may establish reasonable requirements with respect 
to continuous and adequate service at just and reasonable rates— 


And so forth. Now, I am striking out the requirement that 
it must refer to the joint boards complaints as to those things, 
and the only change is in the compulsory part of the bill. In 
other words, if my amendment is adopted, as I understand, the 
commission is not required to refer all those complaints to the 
joint boards. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. y 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for two additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for two additional minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DENISON. Suppose there is a motor carrier operating 
between three States and some passenger makes a complaint 
about the comfort of a car? Are we going to pass legislation 
which will prevent the commission from deciding that com- 
plaint itself and correcting it? Are we going to pass legisla- 
tion that will require the commission to create a joint board 
to consider the question of the comfort of a coach? 

Mr. BURTNESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes, 

Mr. BURTNESS. I am thoroughly in sympathy with the 
gentleman’s general proposition. I think there are a number 
of those minor things which should be eliminated from consid- 
eration by joint boards, but I am seriously concerned with the 
question as to whether or not section 2 (a) (1) does not include 
much more than minor matters. For instance, the one the 
gentleman referred to first relative to the requirement with 
respect to continuous and adequate service at just and reason- 
able rates. That is not a minor thing; that is a major thing. 
The next two or three are rather minor. Then we come to 
the last one: 


And pick up at delivery points whether on regular routes or within 
defined localities or districts. 


The gentleman, I think, will recall the discussion in the com- 
mittee to the effect that that was one of the features which 
belonged particularly to the joint boards and was one of the 
questions which they should particularly consider. I would be 
inclined to vote with the gentleman if he is absolutely certain 
that his amendment would still leave it discretionary with the 
commission to refer such matters to the joint boards, but I am 
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not quite clear as to whether the gentleman is right without 
being able to refer us to other provisions of the bill. 

Mr. DENISON. That was my thought. Mr. Chairman, may 
I ask the chairman of the committee if we must settle this 
matter to-night? 

Mr. PARKER. Yes; I want to finish this section to-night 

Mr. DENISON. I am anxious to perfect this bill, but, since 
we haye enlarged the joint board requirement, I do not think 
we should require these minor matters to be referred to the 
joint boards. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has again expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. This amendment goes to the very vitals of thé 
Mapes amendment. I am not surprised that the author of this 
amendment has proposed it, as he is an opponent of the policy 
to delegate authority to joint boards; but the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Mares] and the gentleman from North Dakota 
[Mr. Burtnress], who favor extending joint boards to questions 
arising between three States, are not in favor of this amend- 
ment. 

What does it do? It takes away from the joint boards those 
matters which are better controlled and supervised by the joint 
State boards. 

Do you mean to tell me that an examiner, a bureaucrat, as I 
designated him the other day, in Washington is better able to 
determine the character of the service in the West, the far 
West, the Northeast, or any other district of the country, than 
the representatives of the utility commissions acting in concert 
on a joint board? Are we in Wisconsin and Minnesota to have 
an examiner determine our rates or the reasonable character of 
the rates based upon the amount of traffic? Are we to leave it 
to an examiner to say what the character of the service shall be 
and how frequent it should be? 

The purpose of this committee in adopting the Mapes amend- 
ment the other day so overwhelmingly was to leave it to these 
joint boards, composed of one man from each of the utility 
commissions of the respective States concerned, and yet you 
are now proposing to tear out the very vitals of local regulation. 

The amendment should be defeated, so that we may continue 
with a policy in harmony with the Mapes amendment. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask the chairman 
of the committee if he will permit me, after further consideration 
of the matter, to go back to this section to-morrow and offer a 
modified amendment? It may be that my amendment accom- 
plishes more than I intended it to accomplish. After having a 
conference with the legislative counsel, I would like to have the 
privilege of perhaps going back to it and offering an amendment 
in a modified form. In the meantime, I will withdraw the 
amendment by unanimous consent, if I can get it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that the amendment, which he has offered and 
which is now pending may be withdrawn. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. MICHENER, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee, having had under consideration the bill (H. R. 10288) 
to regulate the transportation of persons in interstate and for- 
eign commerce by motor carriers operating on the public high- 
ways, had come to no resolution thereon. 

INLAND WATERWAYS AND THE 9-FOOT CHANNEL ON THE UPPER 

MISSISSIPPI 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. NoLan] may be permitted to 
address the House for two minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Noran] 
may address the House for two minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NOLAN. A great constructive program is before this 
Government in the development of our inland waterways systems 
along modern lines so that they may be effective and economi- 
cal commercial highways. 

Part of the program is completed, the next most important 
step is the immediate authorization of a 9-foot channel on the 
upper Mississippi. 

The development of our inland waterways has been the sub- 
ject of much discussion in and out of Congress, Out of these 
discussions has come the mass of facts and figures which has 
molded public opinion for the immediate development of a com- 
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prehensive and unified system of internal waterways. Presi- 
dent Hoover sensed this aroused public interest when he said 
in his Louisville speech: 

The American people, I believe, are convinced. What they desire is 
action, not argument. 


Nor is a definite and comprehensive plan lacking. Grounded 
upon engineering knowledge, the Mississippi Valley Association, 
representing the great Mississippi Valley, joins with President 
Hooyer in the accomplishment of a program which calls for 
the creation of navigable channels of at least 9-foot depth and 
of suitable widths in the Missouri, the upper Mississippi, the 
Illinois, the Tennessee and Cumberland, the Coosa, Alabama, 
the Chattahoochee, and probably the Arkansas and Red Rivers, 
wherever there is sufficient water to support 9-foot navigation; 
and the development of the intracoastal canal from Corpus 
Christi to the Appalachicola and the trans-Florida canal to a 
connection with the Atlantic coast deep waterways system. 
With the lower Mississippi and the Ohio already in use, this 
comprises a system of standard connected waterways 7,000 
miles long, commercially navigable throughout its length. 

To carry forward all these great works is not a dream of the 
visionaries— 


Says President Hoover— 
it is the march of the Nation. 


What does the completion of such a program mean to our 
Nation, and why is it a matter of national concern? At the 
outset it should be stated that our navigable streams are 
national highways, open to the public as free arteries of com- 
merce, No one but the National Government may improve them 
and no one, not even the Nation itself, may ever charge a toll 
for their use. They require, throughout the greater part of 
their length, improvement in order to make them commercially 
navigable. They are generally subject to marked fluctuation in 
depth, which requires regulation. In some instances the water 
supply must be conserved. In others the problem is one of 
guarding against the destructive effect of floods. Effective 
work of regulation costs money which the Nation must spend. 

A system of internal waterways, such as aboye outlined, 
when completed will traverse 22 States and, in connection with 
and as a part of the internal transportation system of our 
country including railroads and highways, will move commerce 
between all parts of the United States and traffic with the 
world at large. 

We assert that the development of our inland waterways 
system is of national benefit as a belated part of a program 
begun with the construction of the Panama Canal, calculated 
to greatly cheapen the cost of transportation between the 
States and with foreign nations. The completion of the Panama 
Canal at a cost of $350,000,000 brought the cities of both the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts and their adjacent territory into 
contact with one another at costs never before accomplished by 
other means. This partially completed program has not given 
to the central part of the country the same benefit of cheap 
transportation but-on the contrary has operated to its dis- 
adyantage in competition with the more favorably located 
sections, The farther we are removed from the sea coast, the 
greater our handicap in this respect. This landlocked section 
must have cheap water transportation and through this access 
to the markets of the world if its agriculture and industry is 
to have a fair chance to develop and prosper equally with simi- 
lar activities in this and other nations. Now, by the completion 
of this inland waterways system we bring the cities of the 
Ohio, Mississippi, Illinois, and Missouri Valleys again in close 
contact by water with New York, San Francisco, Seattle, and 
the markets of the world. What was commenced by President 
Roosevelt remains for President Hooyer and this Congress to 
complete. 

Thus we bring the entire Nation and all of its States in close 
communion with each other to the mutual benefit of all. The 
money spent in the development of the Panama Canal was con- 
tributed by all of the States and the interior has never wavered 
in its adherence to this program of cheapened transportation 
thus begun. What it now asks is the early completion of this 
entire system supplementing the Panama Canal with a completed 
system of modernized inland waterways so that the Nation as 
a whole will be benefited. 

The annual national budget is about $4,000,000,000. Approxi- 
mately 75 per cent is allotted to what is now termed “ prepared- 
ness”; that is, the Army, Navy, Veterans’ Bureau, and pensions. 
I do not question the wisdom of these expenditures. An ade- 
quate Army and Navy is essential, and the debt we owe to the 
men who served their country in time of need is a sacred obliga- 
tion. Necessary as these expenditures are, they do not repre- 
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sent what might be called a permanent investment. Future 
budgets must meet these fixed expenditures and probably in- 
creased amounts for this purpose. 

Unlike our expenditures for preparedness, the Nation’s invest- 
ments in the improvement of our waterways are a permanent 
asset. It is a capital investment. Witness the Panama Canal 
with its tonnages increasing to such an extent that we are told 
that before the new canal can be built across Nicaragua the 
waterway at Panama will have reached or exceeded its carrying 
capacity. Likewise, a system of rivers and lakes once perma- 
nently improved is available for transportation for an indefinite 
period. Time has not yet run sufficiently to measure the durable 
value of such improvements in the United States. We know 
that many of the rivers and canals of Europe have been in 
beneficial use for over a century. 

The financial position of the country would seem to justify 
this program now. As I have stated, the average annual budget 
is roundly $4,000,000,000. Assuming a maximum cost of five 
hundred million for the completed program, this would require 
for the next five years an annual budget expenditure of not 
to exceed 244 per cent. Then the country would own 7,000 miles 
of the most modern river highways in existence, and they would 
be there adding to the public wealth and convenience for a hun- 
dred years or more. 

We submit that the prosperity of the Mississippi Valley, the 
greatest producing area in the world, is a matter of national 
concern. It is the broadening of the outlets of this region, so 
hampered by distances, that we have in mind. Most cursory 
examination of the location of world areas given over to the 
production of surplus food products amply demonstrates an 
urge for such outlets. The average distances from tidewater 
of the great wheat lands of Argentina is less than 200 miles, 
This is true of India; of southern Russia; the distance is even 
less in Australia; and Russia at least is served throughout this 
area by the cheapest form of water transportation. The aver- 
age distance of the great surplus-producing area of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley by rail either to the Atlantic or the Gulf coasts 
of the United States is at least 1,000 miles. 

One of the important factors in our present farnr problem is 
the excessive transportation costs in reaching the seacoast with 
farm products. Whatever present measures of farm relief may 
accomplish, unless they are augmented by some cheapening of 
the transportation costs of farm products to tidewater, they 
can never accomplish that relief which this Congress as well 
as previous ones has been striving to provide. 

These convictions which we express are foreibly corroborated 
by the recent findings of the special board of United States 
Engineers, recently appointed to survey the upper Mississippi 
River. In their report just submitted to this session of Con- 
gress, in House Document No. 290, this board declared: 


The situation in the upper Mississippi Valley is peculiar. ‘This 
great inland domain, as large as the European nations of Germany, 
France, Italy, and Great Britain combined, is distinctly agricultural. 

The postwar increase in rail rates has foreed this area, which an- 
nually produces over a billion bushels of grain and exports nearly 
100,000,000 bushels, to do its marketing almost entirely through one 
market. 

The construction of the Panama Canal reduced the cost of transporta- 
tion from coast to coast. The intercoast water rate now is less than 
the rate by rail from the central United States to any seaport. This 
virtual increase of the distance from the farm to seaports is further 
aggravated by the recent rapid increase in rail rates. Should the 
Mississippi be developed to the proportions of a trunk stream through- 
out, it would tend to equalize the competition between our inland States 
and the agricultural regions of other countries more advantageously 
located near the oceans. 


One of the most essential uncompleted sections of this na- 
tional system of inland waterways is the Mississippi River from 
the mouth of the Illinois River to the head of navigation at 
Minneapolis. In the early days commerce of the upper Missis- 
sippi Valley was carried on the river, and for a generation the 
logs of the northern forests rafted down this stream built the 
cities of the plains. With the advent of the railroad, however, 
the trend of commerce was gradually diverted from North and 
South to East and West, and the Civil War almost completely 
severed commercial relations between the North and the South. 
This was at the time when we were entering upon an intensive 
program of railroad construction and is one of the principal rea- 


sons why our trunk rail lines were built east and west and the 


trend of commerce, as I have said, was turned to the East. 
While several subsequent efforts were made to revive river 
transportation on this river, no real effort was made to improve 


the channel, or modernize river terminals and the railroads re- 


fused to make joint rates, all of which the Seventieth Congress 
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declared to be fundamentals of successful river transportation. 
There was money to be made by private capital in improving 
railroad transportation. No one but the Government was per- 
mitted to improve the means of transportation on the Missis- 
sippi River. Therefore, river transportation died in the inten- 
sive struggle with the newer commercial enterprise of railroad 
transportation. While the railroads are essential to our welfare, 
and always will be, conditions over which they have no control 
have made it necessary to increase their rates to a level where 
it is no longer possible for this area, so remote from the sea, to 
successfully market its products by railroad means alone in com- 
petition with the more favorably located areas of this and other 
countries. 

What is the need of an authorization for a 9-foot channel in 
the upper Mississippi River by this Congress? There is no 
more forceful way of presenting this case than to repeat the 
language of the Special Board of Engineers, appointed to study 
and report upon the development of this particular division of 
the trunk line inland waterway system in their report, House 
Document No. 290. They say: 

Modern towing methods were being evolved on the Ohio, but the 
change of project which brought a favorable improvement of that river 
has failed to appear on the upper Mississippi. The present 6-foot 
project and the methods of prosecuting it were designed to aid types of 
river trade which have become obsolete; the project is certainly inade- 
quate for present needs. The people of the upper Mississipp! valley 
desire the improvement of the river to the dimensions of a trunk-line 
stream so that cargoes loaded at Minneapolis, St. Paul, or other river 
points may proceed to New Orleans or other points on the lower 
Mississippi or Ohio without breaking bulk; and similarly that 
upstream traffic may not be hampered by the transfer from the 
large lower-river barges to the smaller barges used above at an 
intermediate terminal which is at present necessary. In fact, they 
are looking for a new trunk-line route to the Gulf and to Central, 
Eastern, and Southern United States, not only to relieve a difficult local 
situation, but as a matter of national benefit. An intermittent line 
useful to cities immediately adjacent to the river for short hauls only, 
as allowed by the present project, is of but minor benefit. 

Perhaps the most far-reachimg result of the service north of St. 
Louis has been to convince operators and users of the certainty of 
success which would accompany extension of a modern river service 
to the upper Mississippi River improved to proportions accommodating 
economical trade. 

It is the opinion of the board that the present channel is not ade- 
quate to build up a commerce which will justify the necessary expendi- 
tures upon it for completion and maintenance. 


Equally illuminating are the following excerpts from the 
report which are predicated largely upon the board's experience 
with the development of the Ohio River: 


Just 21 years ago the same question which is now before this 
board for recommendation for the upper Mississippi River was before 
an Ohio River board. At the time the Ohio River 9-foot survey was 
ordered by Congress (1905) a number of locks and dams were already 
under construction, with a view to securing a channel G feet deep at 
low water. Pending the final report of the board, presumably from 
advance information received from its partial studies, Congress au- 
thorized a change from a 6 to a 9 foot project. In its report of 1908 
the Ohio River board found the cost of long-haul transportation on 
5%4-foot draft to be 50 per cent greater than on an 844-foot draft. 

All together, from its own studies and those of the towboat board, of 
“which two members of this board are also members, this board is con- 
vinced that a real improvement of the upper Mississippi must provide 
for channel dimensions which will correspond in all respects to Ohio 
River or better standards. 


At this point I want to state that I represent a congressional 
district which embraces a large metropolitan area. It is not 
directly agricultural, but its interest, like that of every similar 
community, is closely linked with and dependent upon the pros- 
perity of the surrounding country, which is primarily agricul- 
tural. In this, my district, the same as every other like district, 
it is clear that when agriculture languishes, trade and industry 
inevitably feel the depressing effects. 

The need for this authorization now is essential to carry 
forward President Hoover’s policy and program so admirably 
stated at Louisville last October. He said: 


We should complete the entire Mississippi system within the next 
five years. 


The upper Mississippi is an essential part of that system. To 
carry forward his program and give effect to his policy, this 
Congress should authorize this project at this session. 

It is not inappropriate to here restate the pertinent portions 
of the platforms of the two great national parties. At the last 
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Republican convention, at Kansas City, the Republican Party 
declared : 

The Republican administration during the last four years initiated 
the systematic development of the Mississippi system of inland trans- 
portation laws; it proposes to carry on this modernization of transpor- 
tation to speedy completion. 


Shortly thereafter at Houston our Democratic friends wrote 
into their platform this declaration: 


We favor the fostering and building up of water transportation 
through improvement of inland waterways and removal of discrimination 
against water transportation. 


These declarations were supplemental and complementary to 
the measured declarations of both parties in favor of agricul- 
ture. Now we come to the fulfillment of the hopes of the people 
of our section from these public pledges. President Hoover has 
declared these improvements to be a fundamental domestic 
policy of his administration; the United States Army Engineers 
outlined clearly what must be done; it remains for this Con- 
gress to set the plan in motion. 

The city of Minneapolis, which I have the honor to represent, 
will be immeasurably benefited by the improvement. Not only 
Minneapolis but St. Paul and every other city on the upper 
river will find that when this project has been authorized and 
we know definitely that the upper Mississippi will be improved 
in keeping with the lower Mississippi and the Ohio there will 
be an encouragement to new industries and a stimulation of 
established industries that will bring prosperities to a section 
that for so long has been struggling against adverse condition 
and unfair discrimination in transportation costs. 

I have tried to show, however, that this development is of 
more than local interest, that the Nation as a whole will be 
benefited as well as the territory directly affected. 

The engineers have shown that the present 6-foot project is 
inadequate and valueless so far as continuous river traffic is con- 
cerned. It is like building a railroad part standard gage and 
part narrow gage. 

I have also endeavored to prove that this improvement means 
genuine farm relief in giving to the agricultural producers of 
the Middle West the benefit of cheap transportation. 

The report of the special engineers, though not complete, is 
still comprehensive enough and furnishes sufficient data to war- 
rant immediate action on this project. [Applause.] 


SENATE ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTIONS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled joint 
resolutions of the Senate of the following titles: 

S. J. Res. 69. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to receive, for instruction at the United States Military 
Academy at West Point, Edmundo Valdez Murillo, a citizen of 
Ecuador; 

S. J. Res. 72. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to receive, for instruction at the United States Military 
Academy at West Point, two citizens of Honduras, namely, 
Vicente Mejia and Antonio Inestroza ; 

S. J. Res. 100. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to receive, for instruction at the United States Military 
Academy at West Point, of Godofredo Arrieta A., jr., a citizen 
of Salvador; and 

S. J. Res. 107. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to receive, for instruction at the United States Military 
Academy at West Point, Señor Guillermo Gomez, a citizen of 
Colombia. 


JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on En- 
rolled Bills, reported that that committee did on this day present 
to the President for his approval a joint resolution of the House 
of the following title: 

H. J. Res. 205. Joint reSolution to provide for the expenses of 
participation by the United States in the International Fyr 
Trade Exhibition and Congress to be held in Germany in 1930. 


ADJOURN MENT 


Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 54 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, 
March 21, 1930, at 12 o'clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Friday, March 21, 1930, as re- 
ported to the floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 
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COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRICT OF UBCOMMITTEE ON 
STREETS, AVENUES, AND TRAFFIC 
(10.30 a. m.) 

To provide for the revocation and suspension of operators’ 
and chauffers’ licenses and registration certificates; to require 
proof of ability to respond in damages for injuries caused by 
the operation of motor vehicles; to prescribe the form of and 
conditions in insurance policies covering the liability of motor- 
vehicle operators; to subject such policies to the approval of 
the commissioner of insurance; to constitute the director of 
traffic the agent of nonresident owners and operators of motor 
vehicles operated in the District of Columbia for the purpose of 
service of process; to provide for the report of accidents; to au- 
thorize the director of traffic to make rules for the administra- 
tion of this statute; and to prescribe penalties for the violation 
of the provisions of this act, and for other purposes (H. R. 
4015). 


COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS 
(10.30 a. m.) 
To consider legislation concerning the establishment of na- 
tional military parks. 
COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS 
(10.30 a. m.) 

ı To authorize the Secretary of the Navy to proceed with the 
construction of certain public works at the navy yard, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. (H. R. 10166). . 

COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 
(10.30 a. m.) 


;__To consider branch, chain, and group banking as provided in 
House Resolution 141. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

874. Under clause 2 of the Rule XXIV, a letter from the 
Secretary of War, transmitting draft of a bill to authorize 
the acquisition of certain land for the proper defense of the 
Atlantic coast, was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho: Committee on Irrigation and Reclama- 
tion. H. R. 1186. A bill to amend section 5 of the act of 
June 27, 1906, conferring authority upon the Secretary of the 
Interior to fix the size of farm units on desert-land entries 
when included within national reclamation projects; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 947). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. COLTON: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 8163. 
A bill to facilitate the administration of the national parks 
by the United States Department of the Interior, and for 
other purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 948). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. SIMMS: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 9895. A 
bill to establish the Carlsbad Caverns National Park in the 
State of New Mexico, and for other purposes; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 949). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. NOLAN: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 9934. 
A bill providing for the sale of timberland in four townships 
in the State of Minnesota; without amendment (Rept. No. 950). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union, 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
1479) granting a pension to Mathilda H. Byrnes, and the same 
was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions were 
introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CABLE: A bill (H. R. 10960) to amend the law rela- 
tive to the citizenship and naturalization of married women, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 10961) to amend 
section 23 (c) (3) of the revenue act of 1928, as amended; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 
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By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 10962) authorizing the ad- 
justment of the boundaries of the Siuslaw National Forest, in 
the State of Oregon, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. JENKINS: A bill (H. R. 10963) to amend an act 
entitled “An act making it a felony with penalty for certain 
aliens to enter the United States of America under certain con- 
ditions in violation of law,” approved March 4, 1929; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 10964) for 
the relief of soldiers who were discharged because of misrepre- 
sentation of age; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. NOLAN: A bill (H. R. 10965) authorizing the con- 
struction, repair, and preservation of certain public works on 
rivers and harbors, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. SEIBERLING: A bill (H. R. 10966) authoring certain 
direct purchasers from the importer of sugar imported into the 
United States from the Argentine Republic during the year 1920 
225 sat claims to the Court of Claims; to the Committee on 
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By Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY: A bill (H. R. 10967) to amend 
section 13 of the radio act of 1927, approved February 23, 1927; 
to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. SUMMERS of Washington: Joint resolution (H. J. 
Res, 275) for the relief of the distressed and starving people of 
China ; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. DICKSTEIN: Concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res, 
24) that the Committees on the District of Columbia of the 
Senate and House conduct joint hearings to inyestigate living 
conditions in the District of Columbia, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Rules. 


MEMORIALS 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, memorials were presented and 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. FULMER: Memorial of the State Legislature of the 
State of South Carolina, urging the relief of those owning 
farms throughout the United States upon which said farms 
there may be mortgages to the Federal land banks; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. MoMILLAN: Memorial of the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of South Carolina, memorializing Congress to 
approve of legislation looking to the relief of those owning 
farms mortgaged to the Federal land bank; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. COOPER of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 10968) granting a pen- 
sion to Sarah E. Wagner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CRADDOCK: A bill (H. R. 10969) granting a pension 
to William T. Jamison ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CULKIN: A bill (H. R. 10970) granting a pension to 
N. May Bush; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona: A bill (H. R. 10971) for the 
relief of John McMahon, otherwise known as John James Mar- 
shall; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FINLEY: A bill (H. R. 10972) granting an increase 
of pension to Louisa Ferguson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 3 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10973) granting a pension to Sarah E. Vin- 
cent; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10974) granting an increase of pension to 
Cathern Swanson ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10975) granting a pension to John A. Webb; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10976), granting a pension to Malinda C. - 
Hooten; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10977) granting an increase of pension to 
Lucinda Edwards; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10978) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary J. Brittain; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10979) granting a pension to Menda Fran- 
cis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10980) granting a pension to Nancy 
Bailey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GARRETT: A bill (H. R. 10981) for the relief of 
Hubert W. Clark; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. IRWIN: A bill (H. R. 10982) granting an increase of 
pension to Elizabeth Junk; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 
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By Mrs. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 10983) for the relief of Iria T. 
Peck; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10984) to authorize the appointment of 
John J. Dean, Medical Corps, as warrant officer, United States 
Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mrs. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 10985) granting a pension 
to Donna Christina Lawlis; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. McLEOD: A bill (H. R. 10986) for the relief of John 
Lawler Harrigan; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10987) granting a pension to Ella B. 
Fuller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10988) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph D. Beaubien; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10989) granting a pension to Leon La- 
vigne; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10990) granting a pension to Grace E. 
Grinsted; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10991) granting a pension to Lillian M. 
Bell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MANLOVE: A bil (H. R. 10992) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Martha Curry; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10993) granting an increase of pension to 
Nancy Wright; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MEAD: A bill (H. R. 10994) granting a pension to 
Marguerite C. Traphagen; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. MILLER: A bill (H. R. 10995) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mary E. Bowen; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. NOLAN: A bill (H. R. 10996) for the relief of H. 
C. Fisher; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mrs. OWEN: A bill (H. R. 10997) for the relief of Mrs. 
Adam L. Eichelberger ; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. PURNELL: A bill (H. R. 10998) granting an increase 
of pension to Amelia A. Wood; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. REED of New York: A bill (H. R. 10999) granting an 
increase of pension to Maria C. McDonald ; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SPEAKS: A bill (H. R. 11000) granting an increase 
of pension to Laura L. Grieble; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. STRONG of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 11001) granting 
an increase of pension to Lou R. Dearborn ; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11002) granting an increase of pension to 
Winifred B. Hodges; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. UNDERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 11003) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Sarah Funk; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. VINSON of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 11004) for the 
relief of certain officers of the United States Navy; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs, 

By Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 11005) 
granting a pension to Rebecca Harris; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

5891. Petition of the fifth district, Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union, city of Minneapolis, Minn., urging Federal super- 
vision of motion pictures, establishing higher standards before 
production for films that are to be licensed for interstate and 
foreign commerce; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

5892. By Mr. ARNOLD: Resolution from the City Commis- 
sion of Mount Carmel, Ill., favoring the passage of the Spanish 
War pension bill; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5893. By Mr. BLOOM: Petition of citizens of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
opposing the calling of an international conference by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, or the acceptance by him of an invita- 
tion to participate in such a conference, for the purpose of 
revising the present calendar, unless a proviso be attached 
thereto definitely guaranteeing the preservation of the conti- 
nuity of the weekly cycle without the insertion of the blank 
days; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

5894. By Mr. CABLE: Petition of citizens of Allen County, 
Ohio, urging the passage of House bill 2562, granting an increase 
of pensions to Spanish-American War veterans ; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

5895. By Mr. COOKE: Petition of 250 citizens of the city of 
Buffalo, N. V., favoring the passage of the Senate bill 476 and 
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House bill 2562, providing for increased rates of pension for the 
men who served in the armed forces of the United States during 
the Spanish War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5896. By Mr. CRAMTON: Petition signed by J. A. Bentalman 
and 131 other residents of Tuscola County, Mich., in favor of the 
3-cent rate on beans as passed by the Senate in the pending tariff 
bill; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

5897. By Mr. CULKIN: Petition of W. A. Leslie and 183 citi- 
zens of West Eaton, N. Y., and vicinity, praying for the passage 
of bills giving increased pensions to veterans of the war with 
Spain; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5898. By Mr. DAVIS: Petition of Gabriel Patterson and 
others, of Rutherford County, Tenn., supporting legislation for 
the relief of veterans of the Spanish-American War; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions, 

5899. By Mr. FITZGERALD: Petition of 32 citizens of Day- 
ton, Montgomery County, Ohio, praying for early passage of a 
bill to increase the psnsions of veterans of the Spanish War; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

5900. Also, petition of 71 citizens of Dayton, Montgomery 
County, Ohio, praying for early consideration and passage of 
a bill to increase the pensions of Spanish War veterans; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

5901. By Mr. FITZPATRICK: Petition of the Boni Cives 
Club (Inc.), of Yonkers, N. Y., requesting the speedy passage 
of House bill 6603 providing for a short workday on Saturday 
for postal employees; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

5902. By Mr. FULMER: Resolution passed by Sumter Post, 
No. 15, American Legion, E. C. Dunn, post commander, and J. 
Cliff Brown, post adjutant, Sumter, S. C., indorsing House bill 
9411 proposing to establish a veterans’ hospital in South Caro- 
lina; to the committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

5903. Also, petition in favor of House bill 9411 proposing to 
establish a veterans’ hospital in South Carolina, passed by the 
American Legion Auxiliary, Mrs. Henry C. Jennings, president, 
Bishopville, S. C.; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

5904. By Mr. HAWLEY: Petition of the voters of Linn 
County, Oreg., praying for pension legislation; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

5905. By Mr. HOOPER: Petition of H. P. Waldo and 58 
other residents of Calhoun County, Mich., asking for increase 
of pensions for Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

5906. Also, petition of C. L. Matherly and 73 other residents 
of Calhoun County, Mich., asking for increase of pensions for 
Spanish War -veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5907. By Mr. HOWARD: Petition of the City Council of the 
City of Columbus, Nebr., in behalf of House Joint Resolution 167 
directing the President of the United States to proclaim Octo- 
ber 11 of each year as General Pulaski memorial day; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

5908. By Mr. LEAVITT: Petition of Thomas H. Whipple and 
other citizens of Valier, Mont., favoring increased rates of pen- 
sion for veterans of the Spanish-American War and widows 
and orphans of veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5009. By Mr. McFADDEN: Petition of citizens of Susque- 
hanna County, Pa., petitioning Congress to secure speedy 
consideration and passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 
2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5910. By Mr. McKEOWN: Petition of Lud King and other 
citizens of Okemah, Okla., urging immediate consideration of 
House bill 2562 granting increased rates of pension to veterans 
of the Spanish War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5911. By Mr. MENGES: Petition of Mystic Lodge, Knights of 
Pythias, of York, State of Pennsylvania, favoring the establish- 
ment of a Federal department of education; to the Committee 
on Education. g 

5912. By Mrs. OWEN: Petition of citizens of Orange County, 
Fla., urging the passage of House bill 2562 granting an increase 
of pension to Spanish-American War veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

5913. By Mr. PATMAN: Petition of 42 citizens of Mount 
Pleasant and Cookville, Tex., in support of House bill 2562 and 
Senate bill 476 providing for increased rates of pension to 
Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5914. By Mr. SHORT of Missouri: Petition of citizens of 
Essex, Mo., urging increased pensions for Spanish War veterans 
and urging speedy passage of House bill 2562 and Senate bill 
476; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5915. Also, petition of citizens of New Madrid, Mo., urging 
the passage of House bill 2562 and Senate bill 476 to increase 
the pension of Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 
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5916. By Mr. SHOTT of West Virginia: Petition of Robert 
Witten, of Anawalt, McDowell County, W. Va., asking that 
Congress approve increased pension rates for Spanish-American 
War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5917. Also, petition of Huntington (W. Va.) Chapter, American 
Association of Engineers, relative to the purchase of the George 
Washington engineering headquarters as a national monument; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

5918. By Mr. SLOAN: Petition of L. B. Wallin and 68 others, 
for Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing for increased 
rates of pension to the men who served in the armed forces of 
the United States during the Spanish War period; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

5919. By Mr. STALKER: Petition of the citizens of Corning 
and Hornell, N. Y., urging Congress for the passage of the bill 
exempting dogs from vivisection in the District of Columbia 
or in any of the Territorial or insular possessions of the United 
States; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

5920. Also, petition of the citizens of Ithaca, N. Y., and 
Bath, N. Y., urging Congress for the passage of bill exempting 
dogs from vivisection in the District of Columbia or in any of 
the Territorial or insular possessions of the United States as 
proposed by the International Conference for the Investigation 
of Vivisection; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

5921. By Mr. STONE: Petition of 28 residents of Bethany, 
Okla., asking Congress to pass favorably on House bill 9233, to 
prescribe a certain prohibition oath; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

5922. Also, petition of 19 residents of Tonkawa, Okla., asking 
Congress to pass fayorably on House bill 9233, to prescribe a 
certain oath; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5923. Also, petition of 33 residents of Vici, Okla., asking 
Congress to pass favorably on House bill 9233, to prescribe a 
certain oath; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5924. Also, petition of 21 residents of the town of Tonkawa, 
Okla., asking Congress to pass fayorably on House bill 9233, to 
prescribe a certain prohibition oath; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

5925. Also, petition of 72 residents of Cherokee, Okla., asking 
Congress to pass favorably on House bill 9233 to prescribe a 
certain prohibition oath; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5926. Also, petition of 86 residents of the town of Byron, 
Okla., asking Congress to pass favorably on House bill 9233 to 
prescribe a certain prohibition oath; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

5927. By Mr. TEMPLE: Petition of O. C. C. Pollock, R. F. D. 
1, Canonsburg, and 230 others, favoring House bill 8976 for the 
relief of veterans of Indian wars and widows and minor orphan 
children of veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5928. By Mr. WHITLEY: Petition of citizens of Rochester, 
N. Y., urging passage of House bill 2562 to provide increased 
pensions for veterans of the Spanish-American War; to the 
Committee on Pensions, 

5929. By Mr. WINGO: Petition of citizens of Texarkana, 
Ark., in behalf of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562 to increase 
pensions of Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee 
on Pensions, 


SENATE 
F Rax, March 21, 1930 
(Legislative day of Monday, January 6, 1930) 


The Serate met at 11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess, 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Frazier Kendrick Shortridge 
Ashurst George Keyes Simmons 
Barkley Glass La Follette Smoot 
Bingham Glenn McCul Steck 

Black Goff McMaster Steiwer 
Blaine Goldsborough MeN Sullivan 
Blease Greene eteal: Swanson 
Borah Grundy oses Thomas, Idaho 
Bratton Hale Norbeck Thomas, Okla. 
Brookhart Harris Norris Town: 
Broussard Harrison Nye ‘Trammell 
Capper Hastin die Dane 
Caraway Hattfiel Overman ‘andenberg 
Connally wes Patterson Wagner 
Copeland Hayden Phipps Walcott 
Couzens Hebert ne Walsh, Mass. 
Cutting Heflin Ransdell Walsh, Mont. 
Dale Howell Robinson, Ind. Waterman 
Dill Johnson obsion, Ky. Watson 

Fess Jones 

Fietcher Sheppard 
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Mr. HARRISON. I desire to announce that my colleague the 
junior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. SrerHens] is detained 
from the Senate by illness. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] 
is necessarily detained from the Senate by illness. I will let 
this announcement stand for the day. 

I also desire to announce the necessary absence of the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Romxsox] and the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Reep], who are delegates from the United States to 
the London Naval Conference. 

I also wish to announce that the senior Senator from Tennes- 
see [Mr. McKELLAR] and the junior Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. Brock] are both necessarily detained from the Senate on 
account of illness. 

Mr. SCHALL., My colleague [Mr. Surpsrrap] is unavoidably 
absent. I ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Eiglity-three Senators hav- 
ing answered to their names, a quorum is present. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Mr. CAPPER presented a petition of sundry citizens of Kansas 
City, Kans. and Mo., praying for the passage of legislation 
granting increased pensions to veterans of the war with Spain, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. BRATTON presented a petition of sundry citizens of Elida 
and vicinity, in Roosevelt County, N. Mex., praying for the 
passage of legislation granting increased pensions to veterans of 
the war with Spain, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. RANSDELL presented petitions of sundry citizens of New 
Orleans and Oil City, La., praying for the passage of legislation 
granting increased pensions to Spanish War veterans, which 
were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. NORBECK presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Tripp County, S. Dak., praying for the passage of legislation 
granting increased pensions to yeterans of the war with Spain, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. GREENE presented a resolution adopted by the Board 
of Aldermen of the City of Rutland, Vt., favoring the passage of 
legislation dedicating October 11 of each year as General Pu- 
laski’s memorial day for the observance and commemoration of 
the death of Brig. Gen. Casimir Pulaski, Revolutionary War 
hero, which was referred to the Committee on the Library. 

Mr. BLAINE presented a resolution adopted by the conven- 
tion of the Southern Wisconsin Teachers’ Association, favoring 
the passage of legislation for the promotion of vocational re- 
habilitation, which was referred to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Common Coun- 
cil of the City of Wauwatosa, Wis., favoring the passage of leg- 
islation dedicating October 11 of each year as General Pulaski's 
memorial day for the observance and commemoration of the 
death of Brig. Gen. Casimir Pulaski, Revolutionary War hero, 
which was referred to the Committee on the Library. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Cuba City, 
Wis., praying for the passage of legislation granting increased 
pensions to veterans of the war with Spain, which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by La Crosse Aerie, No, 
1254, of La Crosse, and Merrill Aerie, No, 584, of Merrill, both 
of the Fraternal Order of Eagles, in the State of Wisconsin, 
favoring the passage of legislation for the promotion of an old- 
age pension system, which were referred to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

NAVAL LIMITATION 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I present a telegram in the nature 
of a petition from the State of Maine Emergency Committee on 
the London Naval Conference. I ask that the telegram be 
printed in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, 

There being no objection, the telegram was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

PORTLAND, MBE., March 21, 1930. 
Hon, FREDERICK HALB, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Following message has been sent President Hoover and American 
delegation London: “ Mr. President and members of the United States 
delegation to the London Naval Conference, we the undersigned strongly 
urge that negotiations at the London conference be conducted in full 
remembrance of the renunciation of war as pledged in the pact of Paris. 
We heartily indorse the policy of naval reduction as announced by the 
President in his Armistice Day address. Nothing short of substantial 
reduction will fulfill our expectations. Signed by more than 2,000 citi- 
zens of the State of Maine, Congressmen, State legislators, judges, col- 
lege presidents and professors and other educators, clergymen, editors, 
lawyers, physicians, bankers, manufacturers, writers, merchants, city 
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and town officers, officers of the State grange, leaders of clubs and so- 
cieties, housewives. Names will be forwarded by registered mail.” 
STATE OF MAINE EMERGENCY COMMITTEE 
ON THE LONDON NAVAL CONFERENCE, 
142 Free Street, Portland. 
VINCENT B. SILLIMAN, Chairman, 
ELSIn M. FILES, Secretary. 


REPORT OF POSTAL NOMINATIONS 

Mr. PHIPPS, as in open executive session, from the Com- 

mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads, reported sundry post- 

office nominations, which were placed on the Executive Calendar. 
ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS PRESENTED 


Mr. GREENE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that on to-day, March 21, 1930, that committee presented to the 
President of the United States the following enrolled bill and 
joint resolutions : 

S. 3579. An act authorizing a per capita payment to the Sho- 
shone and Arapahoe Indians; 

S. J. Res. 69. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to receive, for instruction at the United States Military 
Academy at West Point, Edmundo Valdez Murillo, a citizen of 
Ecuador ; 

S. J. Res. 72. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to receive, for instruction at the United States Military 
Academy at West Point, two citizens of Honduras, namely, 
Vicente Mejia and Antonio Inestroza ; 

S. J. Res. 100. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to receive, for instruction at the United States Military 
Academy at West Point, Godofredo Arrieta A., jr., a citizen of 
Salvador; and 

S. J. Res. 107. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to receive, for instruction at the United States Military 
Academy at West Point, Sefior Guillermo Gomez, a citizen of 
Colombia. 

PASSAGE OF BRIDGE BILLS 

Mr. DALE. Mr. President, out of order I ask permission to 
report from the Committee on Commerce five House bridge bills. 
These bills have been passed by the House without any objec- 
tion from the War Department or the Department of Agricul- 
ture and have been approved by the Senate Committee on 
Commerce. They are bills relating to bridges in Illinois. The 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. GLENN] is very much interested in 
their immediate passage. I ask unanimous consent for their 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the re- 
ports will be received. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the bills? 

Mr. SMOOT. I suppose there will be no discussion? 

Mr. DALE. None whatever. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair hears no ob- 
jection. 

ROCK RIVER BRIDGE, ILLINOIS 


The bill (H. R. 8705) granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Illinois to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
across the Rock River at or near Prophetstown, III., was read 
and considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


PECATONICA RIVER BRIDGE, ILLINOIS 


The bill (H. R. 8706) to legalize a bridge across the Pecatonica 
River at Freeport, Ill., was read and considered as in Committee 
of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


LITTLE CALUMET RIVER BRIDGES, ILLINOIS 


The bill (H. R. 8970) granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Illinois to construct a bridge across the Little Calumet 
River on Ashland Avenue near One hundred and thirty-fourth 
Street, in Cook County, State of Illinois, was read and consid- 
ered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The bill (H. R. 8971) granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Illinois to widen, maintain, and operate the existing 
bridge across the Little Calumet River on Halsted Street near 
One hundred and forty-fifth Street, in Cook County, State of 
Illinois, was read and considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The bill (H. R. 8972) granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Illinois to construct a bridge across the Little Calu- 
met River on Ashland Avenue near One hundred and fortieth 
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Street in Cook County, State of Illinois, was read and con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. GREENE: 

A bill (S. 3983) for the relief of Ira L. Reeves; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BINGHAM: 

A bill (S. 3984) to provide for the air marking of certain 
Government buildings; to the Committee on Commerce, 

By Mr. BLAINE: 

A bill (S. 3985) granting an increase of pension to Frank 
Brown (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana: 

A bill (S. 8986) granting back compensation to Anna M. 
Frederick; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. NORBECK: 

A bill (S. 3987) granting a pension to Look-at-the-Road (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHORTRIDGE: 

A bill (S. 8988) granting an increase of pension to Miranda 
J. Pickle; to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 3989) for the relief of Thomas F. McVeigh; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. SIMMONS: 

A bill (S. 3990) to extend the benefits of the United States 
employees’ compensation act of September 7, 1916, to Ira L. 
Elliott, a former employee of the Panama Canal, Canal Zone 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

A bill (S. 3991) for the relief of the heirs of S. Rowland 
Smith; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. McMASTER: 

A bill (S. 3992) to establish a revolving fund to be used for 
the employment of Indians on the various Indian reservations; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 156) to pay the judgment 
rendered by the United States Court of Claims to the Iowa 
Tribe of Indians, Oklahoma; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 157) authorizing the President 
to invite the States of the Union and foreign countries to 
participate in the International Petroleum Exposition at Tulsa, 
Okla., to begin October 4, 1930; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, 

AMENDMENTS TO THE TARIFF BILL 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma submitted amendments intended 
to be proposed by him to House bill 2667, the tariff revision bill, 
which were ordered to lie on the table and to be printed, as 
follows: 


On page 3, line 7, of the amendment of Mr. Simmons to the amend- 
ment of Mr. Smoor as a substitute for section 336, after the word 
“ report ” insert a colon and the following: “Provided, That the author- 
ity of the commission to investigate and ascertain the costs of produc- 
tion, to make reports, and to perform any of the acts provided for in 
this section, shall apply to articles on the free list as well as articles 
on the dutiable list.” 

On page 314 add a new paragraph after line 12, as follows: 

“(f) The Tariff Commission is hereby directed, within eight months 
from the passage of this act, to ascertain the approximate average cost 
per barrel to the oil refineries located on the Atlantic seaboard of crude 
petroleum delivered to them from the oil fields of the United States 
during the three years preceding 1930, and the present. approximate 
average cost per barrel of crude petroleum from Lake Maracaibo, Vene- 
zuela, delivered to the same points. Such relative costs shall be im- 
mediately certified to the Speaker of the House of Representatives and 
to the President of the Senate for the information of the Congress.“ 


AMENDMENT TO TREASURY AND POST OFFICE DEPARTMENTS APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL— FORECLOSURE OF FARM MORTGAGES 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I ask permission to offer a 
proposed amendment to the Treasury and Post Office Depart- 
ments appropriation bill, together with a set of resolutions 
passed by the House of Representatives of South Carolina the- 
day before yesterday and my reply thereto in a letter. I ask 
that it all be printed in the Rrconb and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, 
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There being no objection, the amendment and accompany- 
ing resolution and letter were referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordere to be printed in the Rrcond, as 
follows: 


Amendment intended to be proposed by Mr. BLEAsE to the bill (H. R. 
8531) making appropriations for the Treasury and Post Office Depart- 
ments for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, and for other purposes. 
On page 15, after the period on line 4, insert the following: 

“That the said board shall instruct the officials of all banks under 
their control not to foreclose any lien or mortgage held by them upon 
any real estate, which is or will become due and payable prior to 
October 1, 1931.“ 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
STATE OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
Columbia, March 19, 1930. 


A resolution introđuced in the house of representatives, March 19, 1930, 
by Messrs, Cook and Thompson and adopted 


Whereas the conditions of those living upon the farms of South 
Carolina have been financially depressed for the last several years; and 

Whereas there is now pending in the National House of Representa- 
tives legislation looking to the relief of those owning farms throughout 
the United States upon which said farms there may be mortgages to the 
Federal land bank; and 

Whereas this legislative body feels that it would be to the best in- 
terest of the country as a whole to have passed through the National 
| House of Representatives such legislation: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the house of representatives, First, that we approve the 

legislation pending in the Congress of the United States looking to the 
| relief of those owning farms mortgaged to the Federal land bank, and 
‘hereby request that if possible these pedple be relieved from any fur- 
' ther foreclosure. proceeding for a period of three years. 

Second, that a copy of this resolution be forwarded immediately by 
the clerk of the house to each of the two Senators from this State 
and each Member in Congress from this State. 

J. WILSON Guns, 
Clerk of the House, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., March 20, 1930. 
Hon. J. WILSON Grapes, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives, Columbia, 8. C. 

Dran Sin: Copy of resolution in reference to the relief of those 
owning farms mortgaged to the Federal land bank, introduced by 
Messrs. Cook and Thompson, and adopted March 19, 1930, received this 
day. 

On December 12, 1928, I offered an amendment to H. R. 14801, the 
Treasury and Post Office Department appropriation bill, as follows: 

“Amend, on page 14, providing for Federal Farm Loan Bureau, by 
adding at the end of line 24, as follows: 

“*That the said board shall instruct the officials of all banks under 
their control not to foreclose any lien or mortgage held by them upon 
any real estate which is or will become due and payable prior to October 
1, 1929.” 

. * . * > . * 

On December 14, 1928, I introduced a joint resolution, as follows: 

“By Mr. Biease: A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 178) to instruct 
officials of Federal Farm Loan Board and subsidiaries not to foreclose 
any mortgage on real estate which is or will become due and payable 
prior to October 1, 1929; to the Committee on the Judiciary.” 

* * * . * * „ 


I have been working since that time, endeavoring to have something 
done along the lines mentioned, and shall continue my efforts in that 
‘direction, both on the floor of the Senate, as I have done, and otherwise. 

I am glad that your house has gone on record in the matter, and I 
shall have the resolution placed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
> Very respectfully, 

COLE. L. BLRASR. 


POLICE AFFAIRS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, some time ago I introduced a 
resolution in reference to the police department and crime con- 
ditions in the District of Columbia. One U. S. Grant, one 
Henry Pratt, one grand jury, one Leo Rover, one Washington 
Post, and some others, including certain citizens associations, 
said that I did not know what I was talking about and that 
conditions here were not such as I stated. 

The Washington Post of Sunday, November 24, 1929, stated 
editorially, among other things: 


False impressions have been spread abroad concerning conditions in 
“Washington. The grossly exaggerated statements of men in Congress 


have made it appear that Washington is undergoing a reign of terror 
and chaos, with crime rampant and the public-safety authorities both 
corrupt and incompetent. This ig an utterly false picture of Wash- 
ington, 
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Since that time I have placed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
enough proof to convict all of them of being falsiflers. See Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp of March 8, 1930, and March 18, 1930, and 
so forth. I know that a court does not usually allow cumulative 
evidence, but I am presenting some more this morning which was 
published in the Washington Post itself, which said editorially 
that my former statements were not true. 

Mr. President, I know a great deal about conditions in the 
District that I have not yet placed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
I have several affidavits which I have not yet placed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp which show that those people who said 
“ Biease did not know what he was talking about” were igno- 
rant or they were deliberately falsifying the record to protect 
crime and criminals. 

There is more yet to come, and we will see whether there was 
sufficient foundation for the resolution which I introduced. 
Truly I can say, “On with the dance, let joy be unconfined.” 

I ask that two articles appearing in this morning's Washing- 
ton Post may be published in the Recorp in connection with my 
remarks, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered, 

The articles are as follows: 


EXTORTION CHARGES FILED AGAINST THREE IN POLICE SHOOTING—SEN- 
Arn INQUIRY THREATENS AS FORMAL CHARGES ARB PLACED—GRAFT 
ACCUSATION INCLUDES VICTIM—CROTTS’S PARENTS DENIED ACCESS TO 
Him IN New ORDER—SWORTZEL, GIRLS ARE FREED ON BONDS—MAN, 
ARRESTED IN HOTEL, Is HELD IN CONNECTION WITH SUNDAY HOLDUP 


A congressional investigation of the “shakedown” scandal in the 
police department was threatened late yesterday, as charges of attempted 
extortion—a felony under the District law—were preferred against a 
policeman and two civilians, and two girl inmates of a disorderly house 
and two men, one a policeman, were held as Government witnesses. 

The situation has developed out of the shooting early Wednesday of 
James Crotts, young bricklayer and carnival motordrome rider, by Police- 
man S. F. Gravely, of the third precinct, who apparently was “on 
duty” outside his own bailiwick without the knowledge or consent of 
any of his superior officers. 

According to a comparison and summarization of the many garbled 
and complicated stories which have come to the police, Crotts was shot 
when he attempted to escape after a girl had complained to Gravely 
and Detective W. F. Burke, also of the third precinct, that Crotts, 
Policeman Ardie C. Swortzel, of the fourth precinct, and another man, 
John C. Elgin, had attempted to “shake her down” for $30 in a dis- 
orderly house where she and another girl were staying. 

HEARING DUB TO-DAY 


The charges of attempted extortion were filed against Crotts, Swort- 
zel, and Elgin early last night, and the latter two are to be given a pre- 
liminary hearing in police court to-day. Crotts is near death in Casualty 
Hospital, where physicians last night stated that he has a slight chance 
to recover. 

Swortzel, who has been held a prisoner at the third precinct since 
the shooting, was released last night when bond of $1,000 was posted 
for him by Pat O’Connor, a professional bondsman. Rose Marie Foster 
and Frances O’Brien, the two girls, were also released from the house 
of detention when bonds of $2,000 and $1,000, respectively, were posted 
for them by Edward Buckley, another professional bondsman. 

Lieut. Ed Kelly, chief of the homicide squad, and Headquarters 
Detective Arthur T. Fihelly visited Crotts last night in the hospital and 
gave orders there that the patient is to be held incommunicado, and that 
not even his parents are to be permitted to see him. 

CROTTS CALLED ROBBER 


According to police, James Whitely, of Massachusetts Avenue, near 
Thirteenth Street NW., assistant engineer at the Wardman Park Hotel, 
yesterday identified a picture of Crotts, published in the Post, as that of 
a man he said held him up at the point of a pistol Saturday night. 

The police incidental report, made at the second precinct, quoted 
Whitely as saying that he had been accosted on K Street, near Twelfth, 
by the man who stuck a gun in his ribs and ordered him to “ grab for 
the stars.” Crotts lives in that block. 

Whitely said he refused to “stick em up” and that thereupon the 
gunman lost his nerve and fled. He is to be taken to the hospital to-day 
to verify his identification. 

The release of Swortzel and the two girls leaves five men still in 
custody, including Crotts and Policeman Gravely, who has been “re- 
quested” by Capt. William G. Stott, commander of the third precinct, 
to remain there until further notice. 

ALL ABE LISTED 

Those now held include Elgin and Crotts, against whom the attempted 
extortion charges stand; Hugh C. Hummel, of Plainfield, N. J., a “ cus- 
tomer ” in the disorderly house on First Street NW., near Thomas Street, 
and in front of which the shooting occurred; Gravely, who is to face 
the police trial board next Wednesday on a charge of misusing his sery- 
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ice revolver; and John C. Cornell, who was arrested by Burke in a 
hotel here shortly after the shooting, and is held for investigation in 
connection with a reported holdup of the same First Street house early 
Sunday morning. In that robbery jewelry valued at $1,655 and $165 
in cash was reported stolen from eight men and four girls by three 
gunmen, 

It was to find Cornell that Burke, assigned to the task by Lieut. Ed 
Kelly, chief of the homicide squad, had gone to the First Street address 
with Gravely Tuesday night. As they arrived there in a police automo- 
bile, they were hailed by the Foster girl, who told them that Swortzel, 
Crotts, and Elgin had attempted to “shake her down“ for $30. 

Inspector Thaddeus Bean, who is investigating the affair, yesterday 
turned the spotlight upon the possibility that Burke's connection with 
the case might have been founded upon something more than a mere 
casual speaking acquaintance with the proprietor and inmates of the 
disorderly house, which is located in the eighth precinct. 


REPORT 1S MYSTIFYING 


One question still unanswered is why Della Greathouse, landlady, 
should have gone to Burke, a third precinct policeman, to report the 
Sunday morning robbery instead of to the eighth precinct or direct to 
headquarters. 

In her affidavit given to Inspector Bean Wednesday the Foster girl 
stated that she had met Burke and Gravely while she was formerly in 
the third precinct, and that it was because of her previous acquaintance 
with the two policemen that she had recognized them and told them of 
the attempted extortion. The extent and duration of this acquaintance 
is another point which Inspector Bean feels should be straightened out. 

It is expected that the police trial board will reach the cases of 
Policemen Swortzel, charged with prejudicial conduct, and of Gravely 
by next Wednesday. Whether an extortion charge will be brought 
against Crotts, Swortzel, and Elgin, whether any charges will be prose- 
cuted against Gravely by the district attorney, and whether trial board 
action will be taken against Burke, are questions which have not yet 
reached the point of answer. 


GIRL FACES CHARGE 


In addition to being held as a witness, the Foster girl also is under 
arrest under bond of $1,500 on a charge of operating a disorderly house, 
the result of a raid staged in the third precinct last November 13. This 
warrant was served on her by the first precinct after she was lodged in 
the house of detention Wednesday. 

Senator Roksiox (Republican), of Kentucky, chairman of the police 
and fire subcommittee of the Senate District Committee, announced tliat 
he would call a meeting early next week to decide on a course of action. 

Whether the subcommittee investigates, he said, will depend on what 
has been done by other agencies, including the district attorney's office 
and the police department itself. If these have acted in a way that 
satisfies the subcommittee, Senator Rorston said, then probably nothing 
will be done about the matter at the Capitol. 


OUTCOME OF WOUND AWAITED 


District Attorney Leo A. Rover said yesterday that if Crotts does not 
survive his wound, Gravely will be arrested and held for the coroner's 
jury. If Crotts lives, the probability is seen that Gravely may be 
brought into court on a charge of assault, In addition to the criminal 
charge against Swortzel, which is to be aired in police court, he also will 
go before the police trial board next Wednesday on a charge of conduct 
prejudicial to the reputation and good order of the police department. 

Mr. Rover yesterday reiterated his statement that Burke was not 
working for his office at the time of the shooting, his last job for the 
district attorney's office being a raid staged Saturday night on a dis- 
orderly house on U Street, around the corner from the scene of Tuesday 
night's affair. 

The district attorney stated that Gravely never had done any work 
for his office. About three weeks ago, however, Assistant District Attor- 
ney R. F. Camalier, under whose direction Burke had worked when on 
such duty, personally accompanied both Burke and Gravely on a raid at 
a disorderly house operated by a negro woman on French Street NW. 


On» THOUSAND-GALLON STILL NABBED BY Portce; 10,000 GALLONS or 
MASH ARE SEIZED AND THREE ARE ARRESTED 


Police of the second and twelfth precincts seized 10,000 gallons of 
mash and a 1,000-gallon still in a raid early yesterday on a dwelling in 
S Street near Third Street NE. 

Charged with the manufacture and possession of whisky, John Gotz- 
inger, 48 years old, of Branchville, Md.; George Nekolou, 40 years, of 
Branchville, Md.; and Frank Henry Ippolito, 28 years old, of H Street 
near First Street NE., were arrested by the raiders. Each was held in 
$2,500 bond. 

The raiders were led by Capt. O. T. “Davis, of the second precinct. 
Others who participated were Sergt. J. Y. Wittstatt and Policeman 
J. A. Hunt, of the second precinct, and Policemen Watson Salkeld, C. D. 
Poole, J. J. Donovan, and H. L. Traux, of the Twelfth precinct, 
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EXECUTIVE MESSAGES 


Sundry messages in writing were communicated to the Senate 
from the President of the United States by Mr. Latta, one of 
his secretaries. 

REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) 
to provide revenue, to regulate commerce with foreign coun- 
tries, to encourage the industries of the United States, to pro- 
tect American labor, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate has under con- 
sideration Schedule 2, 

Mr. McMASTER. Mr. President, I wish to call up the plate- 
glass amendment, which is pending. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be read 
for the information of the Senate. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 49, strike out lines 3 to 17, in- 
clusive, and insert in lieu thereof the following: 


Pan. 222. (a) Plate glass, by whatever process made, not exceeding 
384 square inches, 12% cents per square foot; above that, and not 
exceeding 1,008 square inches, 17 cents per square foot; all above that, 
19% cents per square foot: Provided, That none of the foregoing 
measuring three-eighths of 1 inch or over in thickness shall be subject 
to a less rate of duty than 50 per cent ad valorem. 

(b) Plate glass containing a wire netting within itself, not exceed- 
ing 384 square inches, 13% cents per square foot; above that and not 
exceeding 720 square inches, 20 cents per square foot; all above that, 
23 cents per square foot. 

(c) The term “plate glass,” when used in this act, means glass 
wholly ground and polished on both surfaces. 


Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. GOFF. What is the character and status of the pro- 
posed amendment? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion of the Senator 
from South Dakota is to strike out and insert. The Senator 
from South Dakota nray desire to explain the amendment. 

Mr. GOFF. I desire to inquire of the Chair if the amend- 
ment is now in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is. 

Mr. McMASTER. Mr. President, the amendment, which is 
lying on the desk, is a compromise between the rates inserted 
the other day and the rates in the 1922 act. In the bracket of 
384 square inches the duty will be 12% cents, and that is the 
Same as was included in the amendment which was adopted 
here the other day in regard to plate glass. 

The next portion of the amendment increases the size of glass 
falling in the next bracket from 384 square inches up to 1,008 
square inches. The duty in that bracket was placed, as I recall, 
at 17 cents in the amendment which was adopted here the other 
day. This amendment places it at 17 cents. Then from that 
point on the rate is 19% cents in this amendment, which is, of 
course, a compromise over the other amendment. 

While I can not estimate exactly what this reduction is over 
the amendment adopted the other day, I should say that it is 
just about half on some of the larger brackets. 

Mr. President, I am going to be very brief in the remarks 
which I make in regard to this matter. It was contended here 
the other day that men were thrown out of employment on ac- 
count of foreign competition; that production was on the de- 
crease. I wish to read from the American Plate Glass Review 
under date of March 15, 1930, a short statement issued by the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. Mind you, the statement was issued 
on March 15, 1930. It is a glowing account of the prosperity of 
that company. It states that in 1929 their production exceeded 
that of any previous year. The following statement from this 
company, mind you, issued only a few days ago, gives a picture 
of the plate-glass industry. This company says: 

Two new plants were placed in operation by the industry during the 
year— 


That is, during 1929— 


and three additional ones will be on a producing basis within the next 
few months. These include our new Ford City plant, which was put 
into successful operation last July, and our new Crystal City plant, the 
completion of which has been somewhat delayed, but which will be in 
operation during the present month. These plants take place of the old 
plants at those locations. The new plants are designed to produce 
polished plate glass of either one-eighth inch or standard thickness. 
They were constructed without seriously hampering production at the 
old plants. Our total production of plate glass in 1929 slightly ex- 
ceeded the total of any previous year. In addition to these two major 
programs many improvements to our other plate-glass plants were made, 
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Now listen— 


The total potential domestic capacity will reach 225,000,000 square 
feet before the end of the year, and the estimated capacity for 1931 is 
250,000,000 square feet. 


Considering the fact that in 1929 the total production of plate 
glass was 150,000,000 square feet, and inside of two years these 
plants expect to increase that production to 250,000,000 square 
feet, it shows that they are looking forward to a great era of 
prosperity and increased production in the plate-glass industry. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. McMASTER. I yield. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Is it the Senator’s idea that the produc- 
tion should be decreased? 

Mr. MCMASTER. Mr. President, the idea is that the foreign 
imports amount now to less than 10,000,000 square feet. Within 
the next two years the plate-glass industry expects to increase 
its production by more than 100,000,000 square feet. In the 
ease of an industry which is growing in its production by leaps 
and by bounds, what reason or what necessity is there for plac- 
ing an embargo upon the importations of plate glass into this 
country? 

on tee statement which I have read—and it is not my state- 
ment, but is the statement made by the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co., of Pittsburgh—they go on to state the great prosperity that 
they had in 1929. They are looking forward to almost a 100 per 
cent increase in their business. Under those circumstances, 
what justification can there be for placing an embargo upon the 
importation of plate glass? 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. President, there were 11,000,000 
square feet imported last year; and that, too, under the higher 
rate fixed by presidential proclamation. 

Mr. McMASTER. The importations were approximately 
about 10,000,000 square feet, and they are decreasing this year. 
The rates, I will say to the Senator from Missouri, which I have 
inserted in the amendment are a compromise with the rates 
which were adopted the other day. The rates, then, were in- 
creased upon a set of facts which were absolutely obsolete. I 
think that if Senators who voted for that amendment the other 
day will vote for the amendment I now offer they will be saved 
considerable embarrassment in explaining the vote which they 
east the other day. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I should like to make an an- 
alysis of the amendment, so that the Senate may understand 
just what it really means. 

The Senator asks that we strike out the bracket up to 720 
square inches, with a rate of 19 cents per square foot, and all 
above that 22 cents a square foot, and insert increase the limita- 
tion to 1,008 square inches, with a duty of 17 cents a square 
foot, all glass above that size to be dutiable at a rate of 19% 
cents per square foot. 

This will be the effect of the amendment: It will allow all of 
the smaller sizes of glass to come in at a lower rate. The pres- 
ent law runs only to 720 inches in the smaller sizes. If the 
Senator’s amendment shall be agreed to, the smaller sizes would 
run up to 1,008 square inches, 

Mr. MCMASTER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. McMASTER. The Senator has made apparently a cor- 
rect statement, but I want to call the attention of the Senate to 
the fact that the 17-cent rate on plate glass up to 720 square 
inches, which is included in my amendment under a greater 
dimension, is the same as in the amendment adopted the other 
day in that bracket. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am telling the Senate just what the effect of 
the amendment will be. 

Mr, MoMASTER. Very well. And then I will give the Sen- 
ate the true picture of it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am trying to do that without making any 
comment on the amendment at all. That was my object, namely, 
to state the effect of the Senator’s amendment, and if I make 
any mistake the Senator may correct me. 

As I have said, the Senator’s amendment strikes out 720 
square inches at 19 cents per square foot and raises the 720 
square inches to 1,008 square inches, with a rate of 17 cents 
per square foot. On all plate glass above 1,008 square inches 
the rate the amendment provides for is 19% cents per square 
foot. The presidential proclamation fixed the rate at 22 cents. 

Mr. McMASTER. That is on glass over 1,008 square inches. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what I say. 

Mr. McMASTER. That is correct. 
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Mr. SMOOT.: The statement I just made was that the presi- 
dential proclamation fixed the rate on that size glass at 22 cents 
a square foot. What the Senator says in relation to the 17-cent 
rate applies to the sizes he has indicated. Under his amendment 
there is provided a rate of 17 cents on plate glass 1,008 square 
inches and less, That is the situation. 

Mr. McMASTER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
moment? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. McMASTER. The rate in this amendment is 17 cents 
from 384 inches to 720 square inches. That is the same 
rate as that provided in the presidential proclamation, is it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; by proclamation of the President it was 
raised to 19 cents. 

Mr. McMASTER. Well, the rate I propose is 2 cents less 
than that under the presidential proclamation but 2 cents more 
than the law of 1922, 

Mr. SMOOT. That is, on those sizes. 

Mr. McMASTER. Yes. So it is an exact compromise of 2 
cents a square foot. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am not disputing that. I am only showing 
what the effect of the amendment is. It is a reduction of 2 
cents below the rate provided by presidential proclamation in 
she saat sizes and 2% cents on the sizes above 1,008 square 

es. 

Mr. McMASTER. Yes; that is the amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the amendment. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. GOFF. I should like to ask the Senator, while he is on 
his feet, to express, in view of his analysis of the proposed 
amendment, what would be the result in the way of importa- 
tions—whether they would be increased or decreased; and if so, 
how much? 

Mr. SMOOT. No one could tell how much; but, of course, the 
amendment would provide a lower rate, and the importations 
would undoubtedly increase. 

Mr. GOFF. The statement has been made—and I under- 
stand that it is correct—that last year there were about 
11,000,000 square feet imported. 

Mr. SMOOT. I can give the Senator the exact figures. 

Mr. GOFF. The adoption of this amendment would probably 
increase the importations, measured in square feet, very enor- 
mously, would it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. I can not say how much it would increase the 
importations, but there is no doubt that it would increase them. 
The importations last year were 10,932,201 square feet. 

Mr. GOFF. They were approximately 11,000,000 square feet. 
$ ur: SMOOT. They were approximately 11,000,000 square 

ee 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question ? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I did not catch the change made in the 
rate made in the present law. 

Mr. SMOOT. This amendment makes a different division as 
to sizes. In the present law, as well as in the bill, there was 
a division above 720 square inches; but there was another 
division between 720 square inches up to 1,008 square inches. 
That one division the Senator from South Dakota proposes to 
strike out so that all those smaller sizes would fall in the 
bracket up to 1,008 square inches. That is the result, 

Mr, FLETCHER. The amendment does that? 

Mr. SMOOT. The amendment does that. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It strikes out one bracket? 

Mr. SMOOT. It the brackets. 

Mr. FLETCHER. And that affects the rate? 

Mr. SMOOT. That affects the rate on the smaller sizes. 

Mr. McMASTER. Not on the smaller sizes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. McMASTHR. The 12½ cent rate covers all the smaller 
sizes, and that has not been changed at all. The 1214 cents a 
foot rate covers the smaller sizes. 

Mr. SMOOT. What I am saying is that at present there is a 
bracket between 720 square inches and 1,008 square inches, 
and I said that under the Senator’s amendment that bracket is 
abolished; and so glass between those sizes will fall in a 
bracket where they do not fall under the law to-day. 

Mr. McMASTER. I will say to the Senator from Florida, if 
he will yield to me a moment, that the small sizes are included 
in that 12 ½-cent rate. That has been the rate and that is the 
rate which was incorporated in the amendment the other day. 
Then on the sizes from 384 inches up to 720 inches my amend- 
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ment carries 17 cents, which is 2 cents more than the rate in 
the act of 1922 and 2 cents less than the rate provided in the 
amendment which was adopted the other day. I want, how- 
ever, to call the attention of the Senator to the fact that the 
vast bulk of the plate glass sold and used in the United States 
comes below the 720 square inches in size, and of that on which 
the rate is 12% cents there is not one foot imported in the 
United States to-day, and there can not be any glass imported 
of the smaller sizes, which is covered by the 12%%4-cent rate, 
because the rate itself forbids the importation of that size. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, in the light of what has been ad- 
mitted and denied in the debate so far, there is no question 
that the adoption of the amendment now proposed by the Senator 
from South Dakota would materially increase importations. 

The chairman of the Committee on Finance says that in the 
light of the evidence in his possession he can not state how 
many square inches of plate glass would be imported under this 
amendment; but he says approximately that last year, according 
to the latest and most accurate figures, there were at least 
11,000,000 square inches imported. 

Mr. McMASTER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GOFF. I will. 

Mr. MCMASTER. May I ask the Senator from West Virginia 
roughly, in his estimation, what he would predict as to the 
amount of importations under this amendment—just roughly 
speaking? 

Mr. GOFF. It is very difficult to say, because when the Sena- 
tor asks me to indulge my imagination upon a subject on which 
it would almost seem, with due respect to the Senator from 
South Dakota, that his own imagination is dormant, he has 
asked me to awaken a very unusual condition. 

Mr. McMASTER. I thought the imagination of the Senator 
was already awakened, because he made the general statement 
that the imports would be increased enormously; and I was 
wondering just what the inspiration was that did awaken his 
imagination on that subject. 

Mr. GOFF. What aroused my slumbers was the statement 
made by the senior Senator from Utah and agreed to by the 
Senator from South Dakota in its generalities. I should say— 
and I am going to be just as good a guesser as any Senator 
here—that it would increase the importations from about 
11,000,000 to 18,000,000 square inches. 

Mr. McMASTER. I am glad the Senator has made that pre- 
diction. For eight years the rates of 1922 prevailed, lower than 
the rates which I have inserted in my amendment. On the 
average of the last three or four years the total importations 
have not been more than 15,000,000 square inches. How can we 
raise the rates on plate glass and then have the importations 
jump to 18,000,000 square inches? 

Mr. GOFF. The way it can be done is this, Mr. President: 
Europe to-day, especially in Belgium, Czechoslovakia, and Ger- 
many, is engaged in producing to the utmost a greater increase 
in plate glass; and if the opportunity is given in any way to 


introduce that glass into the markets of the United States it 


will be done, and it will be done in an ever-increasing volume. 

Europe is producing plate glass at a very much lower cost of 
production than it can be produced in this country at this time, 
and to reduce this rate so as to hold out an inducement to in- 
crease the importations has simply this effect: It tends to inter- 
fere with the present business stability in this industry, and if 
we do that here at the present time we are not only discourag- 
ing the economic outlook but we are throwing people out of 
employment. 

1 know that it is not a popular thing at the present time with 
many men upon the floor of the Senate to say that the tariff 
has anything to do with unemployment or with the general sub- 
ject of employment, but I know as a business proposition, as 
sound as it is economic, that if we disturb our business stability 
in any sense of the word we decrease the productivity of the 
business so disturbed, and when we decrease such productivity 
in any degree we interfere with the employment and the sta- 
bility of American labor. 

Mr. President, without any question that is obviously the 
direct effect of the amendment proposed. After the Senate has 
considered these matters and given these questions its most 
deliberate judgment, the conclusions of yesterday are disturbed 
to-day by some one bringing in an additional amendment, 

- although at the time the matter was previously seriously con- 
sidered and decided this amendment was not considered worthy 
of being presented to the Senate. 

Mr. McMASTER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield at 
that point? 

Mr. GOFF, I have not much more time, but I yield. 

Mr. McMASTER. I desire to suggest to the Senator that this 
matter was brought up on the floor of the Senate and the 1922 
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rates were restored, and this agitation was started by the plate- 
glass people, and the matter was reconsidered and then the 
presidential rates were restored. All that I have done is this: 
The Senate has passed two judgments upon this matter, and I 
have offered a compromise about halfway between the two. 

Mr. GOFF. I know, Mr. President; and that is just exactly 
what the Senate is being asked to do. We pass deliberately 
upon a question of this character; and then, within the next two 
or three days, the Senate is asked to reverse its conclusions and 
to pass upon a question which is clearly, in any sense of the 
word, res adjudicata. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. GOFF. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. The real argument, all the facts, every- 
thing, were presented to the Senate in Committee of the Whole 
touching this matter. At that time the enormous profits made 
by certain people engaged in this business in the United States 
were shown, and how a reformation was taking place with ref- 
erence to the installation of new and modern machinery; and 
the judgment of the Senate, following that deliberate and full 
discussion, was that this great increase should not be granted. 
It was after a short debate, after just a cursory argument, that 
the Senate then undid what we had already done, and we are 
now put in this position. 

It seems to me that under the force of the Senator’s argument 
the Senator certainly is within his rights, and that his amend- 
ment ought to be adopted, because it is carrying out the judg- 
ment of the Senate rendered after a full consideration of this 
question. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, I have never meant even to in- 
sinuate, let alone intimate, that the Senator was not within his 
rights. Of course he is within his rights, because the Chair has 
so ruled, but what I am saying is this: 

The Committee of the Whole did pass a judgment contrary to 
what was passed by the Senate when the bill was in the Senate; 
and, as I understand the underlying principle, it was this: We 
are not to judge an industry in this country by the successful 
conduct of that business by one or two individuals. We are to 
judge this industry in its broad sense and in the light of the 
general conditions that surround all the different plants that 
are engaged in the production of plate glass. We are not to 
judge the plate-glass industry by the success or the failure of 
the Pittsburgh Glass Co. This whole matter to-day is based 
simply upon this proposition: That the Pittsburgh Glass Co. 
has announced that it has been successful; that it, for the want 
of a better term, has such a monopoly upon this business that 
it is indifferent to the struggles of its competitors; and that 
therefore we should penalize those who possess a lesser capacity 
to carry on and produce a stable production. 

I submit, therefore, under the facts as they are, that this 
amendment should not be adopted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
McMaster]. x 

Mr. HARRISON. I make the point of no quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Frazier Kendrick 98 
Ashurst George Keyes Shortridge 
Barkley Glass La Follette Simmons 
ham Glenn McCulloch Smoot 
Black MeMaster Steck 
Blaine Goldsborough MeNar: Steiwer 
Blease Greene etca Sullivan 
Borah Grundy Swanson 
Bratton Hale Norbeck Thomas, Idaho 
Brookhart Harris Norris Thomas, Okla. 
Broussard Harrison e Townsend 
Capper Hastin Oddie Trammell 
Caraway ttiel Overman Tydings 
Connally Hawes Patterson Vandenberg 
Copeland Hayden Phipps Wagner 
Couzens Hebert ne Walcott 
Cutting Heflin Pittman Walsh, Mass. 
e Howell Ransdell Walsh, Mont. 
Dill Johnson Robinson, Ind. Waterman 
Fess Jones Robsion, Ky. Watson 
Fletcher Kean Schall 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-three Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present, 

The question is on agreeing to the amendment offered by the 
junior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. MCMASTER]. 

Mr. McMASTER. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll, 
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Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, would the clerk be permitted to 
state the amendment? Several Senators have said they are not 
fully advised as to what the amendment is. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the amend- 
ment. 

The Chief Clerk again read Mr. McMasTer’s amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will continue the calling 
of the roll. 

The Chief Clerk resumed the calling of the roll. 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. DENEEN]. 
I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Washington 
IMr. D] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE (when Mr. 
called). 


SHIPSTEAD’s name was 
I desire to announce the unavoidable absence of the 


senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Suipsteap]. If present, 
he would vote “ yea.” 
Mr. SULLIVAN (when his name was called). I am paired 


with the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Brock]. If I were 
permitted to vote, I would vote “nay.” 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho (when his name was called). I have 
a general pair with the junior Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WHEELER]. Therefore I withhold my vote. 

Mr. TOWNSEND (when his name was called). On this yote 
I have a pair with the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
MCcKELLAR]. I am informed that if he were present he would 
vote “ yea,” and if I were permitted to vote I would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SMITH] 
to the junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Bamp] and vote 
“ nay.” + 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. SIMMONS (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
have a general pair with the senior Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Grtterr], which I transfer to the senior Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. Suipsteap], and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. HARRISON (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
have a pair with the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary]. 
I am unable a get a transfer, and I therefore withdraw my vote. 

Mr. OVERMAN (after having voted in the affirmative). The 
junior Senator from Washington [Mr. DILL], to whom I trans- 
ferred my pair, has since come into the Chamber, and I there- 
fore withdraw my vote. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I have a pair with the junior 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. SterHens]. In his absence, not 
knowing how he would vote, I withhold my vote. If permitted 
to vote, I would vote “nay.” 

Mr. HARRISON. My colleague [Mr. SteeHens] is unavoid- 
ably absent because of illness, 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rreep] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON]; and 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Goutp] with the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Kine]. 

The result was announced—yeas 39, nays 36, as follows: 


YEAS—39 

Ashurst Connally Heflin Steck 
Barkley Couzens Howell Swanson 
Black Cutting La Follette Thomas, Okla. 
Blaine ill McMaster Trammell 
Blease Fletcher Norbeck Tydings 
Borah Frazier Norris Vandenberg 
Bratton George ye Wagner 
Brookhart Glass Schall Walsh, Mass. 

pper Harris Sheppard Walsh, Mont. 
Caraway Hayden Simmons 

NAYS—36 
Allen Greene Kean Pine 
Bingham Grundy Kendrick Ransdell 
Broussard Hale Keyes Robsion, Ky. 
Copeland Hastin, McCulloch Shortridge 
Dale Hatfiel Metcalf Smoot 
Fess Hawes Moses Steiwer 
Glenn Hebert Oddie Walcott 
Goft Johnson Patterson Waterman 
Goldsborough Jones Phipps Watson 
NOT VOTING—21 

Baird Kin Robinson, Ark. Thomas, Idaho 
Brock McKellar Robinson, Ind, Townsend 
Deneen McNary ed (cee Wheeler 
Gillett Overman Smith 
Gould Pittman Stephens 
Harrison Reed ullivan 


So Mr. MoMastTer’s amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Schedule 2 is still in the Senate, 
and open to amendment. 

Mr. ASHURST obtained the floor, 

Mr. McMASTER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 


Mr. ASHURST. I can not yield. I understand that we are 
to vote at 12 o’clock on an amendment relating to crude oil, and 
I rise, not in any spirit of censoriousness, but to say that when 
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I was at the bar tactics such as have been employed on this 
new amendment on oil would have been severely denounced. 
We perceive that when Senators leave the Chamber to go home 
to sick beds, presuming that the tariff on crude oil has been 
Settled, it is revived as soon as they leave the Chamber. 

The Senate should make an end of this oil matter. I do not 
question the good faith of those who have proposed this amend- 
ment, but it is bad taste and bad practice, after we have settled 
a matter, to jump it up again when Senators have gone home 
believing it to be fully settled, and while I have never uttered 
a syllable against American citizens coming here to exercise 
their right of petition, I do not wonder that the oil tariff advo- 
cates have fallen under a flail of public disapproval, when such 
episodes arise as are manifested by the Recorp this morning on 
this oil amendment when we are now called up for the fourth 
2 5 deal with an item which the Senate has three times 
settled. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield the floor. 

Mr. GOFF. I ask the Senator why his remarks do not apply 
to the action which the Senate has just taken on the glass item? 

Mr. ASHURST. I am not like the Senator from West Vir- 
pes I can not talk about all subjects at one and the same 

me. 

Mr. GOFF. I regret that the Senator is so limited. 

Mr. McMASTER. Mr. President, I suggest to the Senator 
from West Virginia that there is no parallel between these two 
actions. The oil matter has been defeated sizeably two or 
three times. The other matter, which has just been passed on, 
the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, decided one way, and 
after the bill had been reported from Committee of the Whole 
the Senate decided the other way, and the amendment which has 
been agreed to was a compromise amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will report the oil 
amendment, which must be voted upon in a minute. 

The CHIEF CLERK. The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. PINE] 
moves, in paragraph 99, on page 35, after line 2, to insert: 


Pak. 99. (a) Crude petroleum, and fuel petroleum, 40 cents per barrel 
of 42 gallons. 

(b) Petroleum products: Kerosene, benzine, naphtha, gasoline, paraf- 
fin, paraffin oil, and all other distillates, derivatives, or refined products 
of petroleum, 20 per cent ad valorem, The ad valorem rate provided in 
this subparagraph shall be based upon the American selling price (as de- 
fined in subdivision (f) as amended of section 402, Title IV) of any 
similar competitive article manufactured or produced in the United 
States, If there is no similar competitive article manufactured or pro- 
duced in the United States, then the ad valorem rate shall be based upon 
the United States value, as defined in subdivision (d) as amended of 
section 402, Title IV. For the purposes of this subparagraph any pe- 
troleum product provided for herein shall be considered similar to or 
competitive with any imported petroleum product which accomplishes 
results substantially equal to those accomplished by the domestic prod- 
uct when used in substantially the same manner: Provided, That all 
funds derived from the tariffs upon petroleum and the refined products 
of petroleum as provided by this paragraph shall be covered into a 
special fund for appropriation and expenditure by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture under the Federal highway aid act and the amendments thereto 
and the rules and regulations made thereunder: Provided further, That 
the United States Tariff Commission is hereby authorized and directed 
to investigate the domestic and foreign costs of production of petroleum 
and petroleum products; to prepare and file reports of such investiga- 
tions, and to prepare and submit recommendations concerning duties 
thereon as in this act provided; to keep a continuous file of the posted 
price of crude petroleum and the retail price of gasoline; and to make 
findings as to the average posted market price of crude petroleum at the 
place of production, and also of the retail price of gasoline at service 
stations at such principal markets for such gasoline as said Tariff Com- 
mission may select: Provided further, That no duty shall be collected 
or charged on crude petroleum or fuel petroleum during such periods 
as the average posted market price, as found by said Tariff Commission, 
of Texas and Oklahoma crude petroleum of a gravity of 36° Baumé, 
taken at a temperature of 60° F., shall be in excess of $1.50 per barrel 
at place of production: And provided further, That no duty shall be 
collected or charged upon the petroleum products set forth in subpara- 
graph (b) hereof during such periods as the average retail service sta- 
tion price, as found by said Tariff Commission, of standard unmixed gaso- 
line in New York City, New York State, shall be in excess of 20 cents 
per gallon, exclusive of any gasoline tax collected from the purchaser, 

On page 265, strike out lines 3 to 6, inclusive, being paragraph 1734. 


The VICH PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
anrendment. 

Mr. BRATTON. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll, 
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Mr. CUTTING (when his name was called). On this ques- 
tion I have a pair with the senior Senator from Minnesota 
IMr. Sutrsrrapl. If the senior Senator from Minnesota were 
present, he would vote “nay.” If I were permitted to vote, I 
would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. GLENN (when his name was called). On this matter 

I have a special pair with the junior Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. STEPHENS], who is necessarily absent. I understand that 
if he were present he would vote “nay.” If I were permitted 
to vote, I weuld vote “ yea.” 
_ Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). I transfer the 
pair which I have with the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DENEEN] to the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Gm- 
LETT] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). I have been 
released from my general pair with the senior Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Garri on this vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. SULLIVAN (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Brock]. I trans- 
fer that pair to the junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Bainp] and vote “ yea.” x 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho (when his name was called). I have 
a general pair with the junior Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WHEELER]. If I were permitted to vote, I would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. TOWNSEND (when his name was called). On this 
vote I have a pair with the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
McKetiar}. Not knowing how he would vote, I withhold my 
vote. 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SMITH] 
to the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] and vote 
“ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. WATSON (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
transferred my pair with the senior Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. SmirH] to the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
McNary]. The Senator from Oregon having since appeared and 
yoted, I withdraw the transfer and withdraw my vote. 

Mr. FHSS. I desire to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Govtp] with the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. KING]; and 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON]. 

The result was announced—yeas 37, nays 38, as follows: 


YEAS—37 
Allen Grundy McCulloch Sheppard 
Bingham Hale McNary Shortridge 
Bratton Hastings Moses Steiwer 
Broussard Hatfield Oddie Nivan 
pper Hebert Patterson Thomas, Okla, 
Caraway Johnson Phipps Walcott 
Connaliy Jones Pine Waterman 
ess Kean Pittman 
Goſt Kendrick Ransdell 
Goldsborough Keyes Robsion, Ky. 
NAYS—38 

Ashurst George McMaster Steck 
Barkley Glass Metcaif Swanson 
Black Greene Norbeck Trammell 
Blaine Harris Norris spang 
Borah Ha n Nye andenberg 
Brookhart Hawes Overman Wagner 
Copeland Hayden Robinson, Ind. Waish, Mass, 
Couzens Heflin all Walsh, Mont. 
Fletcher Howell Simmons 
Frazier La I ollette Smoot 

NOT VOTING—21 
Baird Dill Townsend 
Blease Gillett Robinson, Ark, Watson 
Brock Glenn Shipstead Wheeler 
Cutting Gould Smith 
Dale King Stephens 
Deneen McKellar Thomas, Idaho 


So Mr. Prye’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, Mr. President, I am in receipt this 
morning of a telegram, which I send to the desk and ask to have 
read. ' 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the telegram 
will be read, as requested, 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: : 

New Tonk, N. Y., March 21, 1930. 
Senator THOMAS J. WALSH, 
Care Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Increased tariff rates on laces passed yesterday by Senate are pro- 
hibitive on popular-priced goods ranging up to almost 300 per cent. 
As one of your constituents, I wish to protest and ask your help to 
avoid enactment of such law, which I feel is an injustice to the Ameri- 
can people. The present rate of 90 per cent already prohibits many 
articles, 


Joun S. HEALEY, 
353 Ogden Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Schedule 2 is in the Senate 
and open to amendment. 
ae HATFIELD. I offer the amendment which I send to the 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 
The CHEF CLERK. On page 41, line 24, after the word 
“valorem” insert: 


In addition to the foregoing there shall be paid a duty of 10 cents 
per dozen separate pieces on all tableware, kitchenware, and utensils. 


Mr. ASHURST. . Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
ne Yee PRESIDENT. The Senator from Arizona will 

Mr. ASHURST. The Senate having defeated the amendment 
regarding oil, gasoline, petroleum products, and so forth, I in- 
quire if such items may be brought up again, or must Senators 
deal at arm’s length with each other, as if we were a house of 
thieves? I inquire if this item may be brought up again? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the rule, the question of oil 
not haying been embraced in a committee amendment, if the 
amendment referred to were changed in a substantial way it 
would then be considered, of course, as a new amendment and 
hence could be offered in that form. The Chair should admonish 
the Senator, however, in regard to the language used by him. 

Mr. ASHURST. I thank the Chair and announce that we 
shall all be on guard. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. HATFIELD]. The Sena- 
tor from West Virginia has the floor. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
5 PRESIDENT. The Senator from New York will 

te 

Mr. COPELAND, I just heard the decision of the Chair rela- 
tive to the amendment proposing a tariff rate on oil. Last 
evening I desired to submit an amendment relating to the rate 
on casein. According to the statement of the Chair this morn- 
ing, if I were to submit a rate on casein different from the one 
which is in the bill, or which has been adopted, I would have 
the privilege of doing so. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The two cases are not similar. 
The casein amendment was decided as one of those amendments 
which were reserved, and the Senate has acted upon it. The 
Chair understands that the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. PIX EI was an entirely independent amend- 
ment and had no relationship to the committee amendment, 
which was the case with casein. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Vice President was not in the chair 
last evening when the decision was made. I should like to 
inquire, Is it the opinion of the Vice President that it would not 
be in order for me, except by unanimous consent, to move an 
amendment to the casein rate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It could be done only by unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. COPELAND. I thank the Chair. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Chair will state that this dis- 
cussion will not be charged to the time of the Senator from West 
Virginia. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I should like to make an- 
other parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state his par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Mr. ASHURST. After we shall have passed the schedule 
which properly relates to crude oil, petroleum, and so forth, 
if we ever do, will it then and thereafter be proper or par- 
liamentary for amendments relating to a duty on crude oil to 
be considered again? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No further amendment as to oil 
would be in order after the schedule is passed, except by unani- 
mous consent. 

Mr. ASHURST. Then that affords some degree of security. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from West Virginia 
[Mr. Harm] has been recognized. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I wish to submit a parliamentary inquiry 
concerning this amendment before it shall be discussed. 

The Finance Committee reported to the Senate an amend- 
ment adding to the ad valorem rate on tableware and all other 
earthenware and chinaware articles 10 cents per dozen, and 
on cups and saucers, and so forth, 10 cents per dozen separate 
pieces. That amendment was defeated. In the Senate the 
Senator from West Virginia offered practically the same amend- 
ment, which was likewise defeated. The amendment which 
he has now offered specifies articles that were included in the 
amendment which was defeated. So that we have already 
voted on the additional 10 cents duty on the articles specified 
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in this amendment, and I raise the question as to whether the 
amendment is now in order. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let the Chair answer the inquiry. 
The amendment having been defeated, the amendment of the 
Senator from West Virginia is in order. 

Mr. BARKLEY. But this amendment was defeated not only 
as in Committee of the Whole but in the Senate. 

Mr, HATFIELD. But, Mr. President, my amendment was 
not voted on. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let the Chair pass upon the par- 
liamentary inquiry. The Chair holds the amendment is in 
order, and the Senator from West Virginia is recognized. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, the amendment which I 
have submitted in substance calls for an additional specific 
duty of 10 cents per dozen pieces on chinaware produced in 
Japan, Germany, and Czechoslovakia, the imports from which 
countries displace chinaware produced by American workers 
in America. 

This amendment will not affect novelties or other types of 
chinaware not produced in America. 

We all Know of the tremendous number of American workers 
who are unemployed and who are unable to secure employment. 

Statistics which can not be refuted show that more than 50 
per cent of the chinaware used in America each year is im- 


rted. 

Evidence which can not be contradicted shows that for the 
past five years the pottery workers have been unable to secure 
employment more than 60 per cent of the time. 

During the past two years at least 18 chinaware plants have 
been forced to liquidate or cease to manufacture. This number 
is in addition to those plants which have been merged in the 
hope of being able to continue in business. 

When this subject was discussed in the Committee of the 
Whole great stress was laid on the use of tunnel kilns. I regret 
to say that apparently little attention was paid to the fact 
that tunnel kilns are economical from the standpoint only of 
firing, and firing represents less than 5 per cent of the cost of 
producing chinaware in America, while the labor cost of pro- 
ducing American chinaware is in excess of 60 per cent of the 
total cost. 

This amendment will not affect imports from England or 
France. It will affect imports of chinaware from Japan, 
Czechoslovakia, and Germany, and more especially the products 
from Japan. 

The increase of Japanese chinaware in 1928 over the quantity 
imported in 1927 was 100 per cent. 

The imports of plain earthenware for 1929 upon which the 
Senate voted an additional duty of 10 cents per dozen pieces 
represent a total of 9 per cent of the earthenware imported 
in 1929. 

The imports on plain earthenware for 1929 were 453,043 dozen 
and on decorated earthenware 4,714,588 dozen. 

The additional duty of 10 cents per dozen pieces on china- 
ware which I have asked for will help the workers of America 
who are engaged in the pottery industry to secure employment. 
It will represent an additional duty of not 400 per cent, as 
claimed by those who are opposed to this increase, but an addi- 
tional duty of about 12 per cent ad valorem. 

In 1929 the total imports on chinaware, plain and decorated 
ware, were 9,492,710 dozen. 

There are no segregated figures available as to the imports 
from various countries of plain chinaware, but there are seg- 
regated figures available as to the imports of the decorated 
chinaware. 

I find that for 1929 the imports of decorated chinaware from 
Japan were 5,457,923 dozen and from Germany 2,341,072 dozen, 
making a total of 7,798,995 dozen which were imported from 
Japan and Germany and which represent a total of 87 per cent 
of the total imports of decorated chinaware for 1929. 

The value of those imports from Japan and Germany in 1929 
averaged 82 cents per dozen pieces. 

The present duty of 70 per cent on a value of 82 cents per 
dozen pieces is equal to an average duty of 57 cents per dozen 
pieces. 

I am appealing for an additional duty of 10 cents per dozen 
pieces, which, if added to the duty called for under the law, 
would mean a total duty of 67 cents per dozen pieces, which, 
based on the average value for 1929 of 82 cents per dozen pieces 
on importations from Japan and Germany, from which the 
cheapest wares come, will mean an increase of only 12 per cent. 

The average value of all imports of plain and decorated china- 
ware from all countries for 1929 was 98 cents per dozen pieces, so 
that the additional duty of 10 cents per dozen pieces, based upon 
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the value of 98 cents per dozen pieces, represents an increase of 
approximately 10 per cent on all imports based on the import 
values for 1929. 

While we are asking for an increased ad valorem of approxi- 
mately 10 per cent on the product of an industry wherein the 
foreigners supply more than 50 per cent of the total consumption 
in the American market, this body has voted additional duties 
of 5 per cent on foreign wools, which preempt only 25 per cent 
of the American market; an increase on live cattle of 75 per 
cent in relation to which the importers dominate only 2 per cent 
of our market, and an increase of 66% per cent on butter, 
wherein the imports represent only 5 per cent of domestic con- 
sumption. I might call attention to increases of from 50 per 
cent to 100 per cent, which have been voted on foodstuffs, 
wherein the importations preempt only a small percentage of 
our market. 

With what justice or justification can the pottery worker view 
such rates, and upon what business basis can the recipients of 
these additional duties on farm products have any assurance 
that the home market will be guaranteed to them, with an 
attractive price for their commodities, unless we at the same 
time underwrite the purchasing power of the pottery and indus- 
trial workers generally in their rights as against the importer. 
The pottery situation discloses a picture, Mr. President, of depres- 
sion in the industry, as the records will disclose, which is due 
to an ever-increasing importation, beginning in 1922 down to 
the present time of cheap-made goods, made possible by the 
underpaid wage earner in Europe. 

The only way that the Mr. Farmer is going to be helped after 
we have given to his products added protection is to save for 
the industrial worker of this country the home market for the 
products of his labor made possible by his brawn and skill, so 
that his purchasing power will meet the expectations of the 
8,000,000 producers of farm products. 

The American market consumes 90 per cent of the products of 
America. I ask, How can it be expected that the 17,000 persons 
employ2d in the production of chinaware will be able to meet 
the increased protection in these other commodities unless an 
increase in the rates on their products shall be voted, which 
yil give them some possibility of securing profitable employ- 
ment? 

The question before us in considering the adoption of this 
amendment is, Shall the Senate adopt this amendment and help 
to make possible employment for American pottery workers, or 
shall it reject the amendment and provide continuous employ- 
ment for Japanese workers in Japan? 

So, Mr. President, I hope that it will be the pleasure of the 
Senate to accept this amendment. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia has placed the facts before the Senate exactly as they are. 
This particular item, as I understand, will afford some protec- 
tion against the importation of cheap products and cheaply-made 
products from Japan, and, if I am correctly informed, it is my 
1 that the amendment should be adopted, and I hope it 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, we have had four or five roll 
calls on this proposition already, and at each roll call it has 
been defeated. Not since Jacob struggled with the angel and 
would not allow him to go until a blessing were conferred upon 
him have we seen so much wrestling and struggling as we have 
seen over this pottery item, the difference being that I fear that 
our friends from West Virginia are wrestling not with the angel 
but with the devil, and before they part with him they expect to 
receive some benefit from contact with him, 

If this increased tariff is voted, it means, in effect, increased 
profits to a great pottery concern in the United States that 
already has a practical monopoly in the manufacture of the 
cheaper grades of earthen tableware. 

When this bill came over from the House it had a provision 
for 45, 50, 55, and 60 per cent ad valorem rates on earthenware 
and chinaware, and, in addition to that, a 10-cent specific duty 
per dozen pieces. The Senate committee struck out the 10-cent 
specific duty per dozen pieces, and at the bottom of the para- 
graph provided: 


In addition to the foregoing, * * * on cups, saucers, or plates, 
valued at not more than 50 cents per dozen, 10 cents per dozen; on cups 
and saucers imported as units, valued at not more than 50 cents per 
dozen units, 10 cents per dozen separate pieces. 


In other words, the Senate Finance Committee, after hearing 
the testimony on this schedule, were unwilling to give more than 
a 10-cent specific duty per dozen on articles valued at less than 
50 cents a dozen; but even that amendment was defeated on a 
roll call in Committee of the Whole, leaving the law as it is now 
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in the act of 1922 with reference to the tariff on these tableware 
and kitchenware dishes. 

About 10 days ago, one night rather late, the same proposal 
was advanced again, and on another roll call the Senate de- 
feated the amendment. The amendment now offered by the 
Senator from West Virginia is not limited to articles of less 
value than 50 cents per dozen. It provides that in addition to 
the duties already fixed which so far as chinaware is concerned 
are the same as those of the law of 1922, but so far as earthen- 
ware is concerned have already been increased, there shall be 
a duty of 10 cents per dozen pieces on tableware, kitchenware, 
and utensils. 

The effect of this amendment will be, and is designed to be, 
to make it impossible to import into the United States the 
cheaper articles of tableware and kitchenware made out of 
earthenware used in the humbler homes of the American people. 
It means either that the price will be increased by 50 per cent 
or that it will be doubled on the 5-and-10-cent articles that are 
carried in the 5-and-10-cent stores of the United States. I con- 
tend that these articles are articles of necessity in millions of 

, homes throughout the United States. The breakage on the 

cheaper grades of earthenware among families where there are 
children is very large, as all of us know from our own experi- 
ence and observation. Hardly a week goes by that some house- 
wife—the wife of a laborer, the wife of a carpenter, or of a 
plumber, or of a truck driver, or of a railroad brakeman, or 
engineer, or farmer—is not required to go into town and buy an 
additional supply of these dishes. 

The Homer Laughlin Co., of East Liverpool, Ohio, and across 
the river in West Virginia, now has a monopoly of the domestic 
manufacture and distribution of this type of earthenware and 
supplies the cheaper stores of the United States with it. It is 
an effort, through the tariff, to take away from the American 
housewife the opportunity to buy cups and saucers that were 
not made in the United States that may have some form of 
Japanese or Chinese decoration upon them. It is an effort to 
compel the American housewife to buy an article which she may 
not desire, because even the representative of the pottery in- 
terests in 1922 testified that the average American housewife 
preferred, under certain conditions, an article of tableware that 
might be brought in from some foreign country. It means that 
every article of these lower classes of china and dishes used in 
every kitchen in the United States, every earthenware cup or 
saucer or crock or dish or pitcher of any kind used in the 
kitchen or on the table, is to have this additional tariff placed 
upon it if this amendment is adopted, 

We have been told that if this amendment is agreed to, 15,000 
idle men will be put to work. The highest number of men em- 
ployed in the pottery industry at the peak—during the war and 
immediately afterwards—was only 20,000. There are now 18,000 
men employed in this industry; and where are the 15,000 going 
to work if we put on this tariff? Where is the great unemploy- 
ment in the pottery industry except in those plants that have 
not adopted the modern methods of manufacturing? That is the 
whole trouble with the situation which is attempted to be cor- 
rected here by the levy of a tariff that will extend, in some of 
these cases, to as high a rate as 150 per cent, and in some cases 
more than 200 per cent. 5 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have only 10 minutes. I hope, therefore, 
the Senator will not ask me to yield. 

Mr. HATFIELD. For the information of the Senator, I 
desire to say that my statement was that 17,000 people were 
employed in the pottery industry. 

Mr. BARKLEY. We have been told by some of those who 
advocated this increase that if we put on this additional 10-cent 
duty 15,000 idle men would go to work. There are only 2,000 
less employed now than were employed in the very peak of the 
pottery industry, during and following the war. 

On a little china salt-and-pepper set, composed of two pieces, 
if this amendment is adopted, the rate will be 163.64 per cent. 
I ask the Members of this body whether they are willing to put 
a tax of that amount upon the laboring man, the poor man, 
those who can not afford expensive china, those who can not 
afford the Lenox or the Belleck or the Haviland or the Minton 
or other high classes of chinaware, but are compelled to eat 
their food and drink out of these humble dishes that they are 
able to buy in the cheaper stores of the United States. I ask 
whether Senators are ready to levy a tariff of 163 per cent upon 
those articles. If they are ready to do that, they ought to vote 
for this amendment, for that is what it will accomplish. 

On an ordinary egg cup, which is used for breaking and 
stirring and preparing soft-boiled eggs for breakfast, the tariff 
will be 140 per cent if we adopt this amendment. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Kentucky yield to the Senator from New 
York? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. The same argument that the Senator uses 
might apply to anything. We might take off all the tariff upon 
everything, and bring in every article free. As regards the egg 
cup, it stands to reason that the competition between American 
firms is going to bring about a reasonable price. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course that could be done; but nobody 
here is advocating taking off the tariff on these articles or the 
tariff on any article. There is already a tariff ranging from 45 
to 70 per cent on this earthenware and chinaware; and now, 
in addition to that, on the cheaper grades bought by the poorer 
people who can not afford expensive china, we are asked to 
raise this rate to 163 per cent, in some cases 175 per cent, and 
in some isolated instances of a particular type of earthenware 
to an ad valorem rate of more than 200 per cent. 

I hope this amendment will be defeated, as all the others on 
the same subject have been. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator from 
Kentucky has expired. 

Mr. WATSON obtained the floor. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. WATSON. Before yielding I desire to make a statement, 

Many Members are asking about the session to-morrow, and 
when it is expected that the bill will pass, and all that sort of 
thing. I have talked with a great number of them; and it 
occurs to me that if the Senate will stay here, and if Senators 
will not absent themselves, we can certainly pass the bill to- 
morrow. I do not think there is a doubt in the world about it; 
and I have talked to enough Senators to know that they are 
willing to stay here in order to pass this bill. 

It is then my purpose, if we pass the bill, to take a recess of 
a week, in order that the Members may have an opportunity to 
leave here and get away from this harrowing and harassing 
tariff bill, which we have had on our hands for a year. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WATSON. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I think we might make considerable speed 
if the Republican leader would devise some method by which 
we could avoid having to fight over and over again the same 
propositions that we have fought over for months and voted on 
at least half a dozen times. 

Mr. WATSON. I think there is something to that; but, un- 
fortunately, I am not able always to do the things I should like 
to do or see done. As far as I can, I intend to expedite the 
passage of the bill. 

Mr. BARKLEY, I think the Senator ought to do that, be- 
cause the country is getting more depressed every day on ac- 
count of the failure to pass this bill; and the delay now is 
caused by those who are not satisfied with action heretofore 
taken and are trying to reverse it. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, the country will be still more 
depressed when the bill is passed. 

Mr. WATSON. Now we are getting off into making political 
speeches before the bill is even passed. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from In- 
diana yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. WATSON. I yield to my friend from Virginia. 

Mr. SWANSON. As I understand the proposition, the Sena- 
tor wants to see whether it is agreeable to the Senate to stay 
in session until 10 o’clock to-night, not desiring to hold the 
Members of the Senate to hours they do not like. Am I correct 
about that? 

Mr. WATSON. Yes. 

Mr. SWANSON. At what time to-morrow is it proposed to 
meet? 

Mr. WATSON. Eleven o'clock. 

Mr. SWANSON. Then the Senator will try to proceed with 
the bill so as to pass it to-morrow night? 

Mr. WATSON. That is right. 

Mr. SWANSON. I fully concur in that. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. WATSON. I do. 


Mr. SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent that at the conclu- 
sion of the Senate’s business to-day it take a recess until 11 
o'clock to-morrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 
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Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, as I understand, there is no 
amendment that will require more than 10 minutes hereafter. 
Debate is limited to 10 minutes. No amendments have been 
reserved to which the 10-minute limitation does not apply. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. WATSON. Yes. 

Mr. SWANSON. As I understand, the limitation also applies 
to the bill itself. Consequently, no Senator 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. No, Mr. President; it is not my under- 
standing that the limitation applies to the bill itself. 

Mr. SMOOT: I do not understand it that way, either. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It applies only to individual 
amendments, 

Mr. WATSON. Would the Senator from Wisconsin have any 
objection to making it apply to the bill itself? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I would, Mr. President. 

Mr. WATSON. Are we going to have a lot of speeches on 
the bill, pro and con, before it is finally passed? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do not know; but I do not think that 
was included in the agreement, and I am not prepared at this 
time to enter into an agreement which would prevent Senators 
from having an opportunity to explain their votes for or agains 
this measure. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. WATSON. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. SWANSON. If that is true, and there is no limitation 
on debate on the bill itself, and no chance of getting the bill 
through to-morrow night, I can see no occasion for holding the 
Senate in session after 1 or 2 o’clock to-morrow, staying here 
until 10 or 11 o’clock to-morrow night, and having the bill go 
over until Monday. 

Mr. WATSON. There would not be if we are going to have 
a lot of speeches here, pro and con, that might as well be made 
on the stump instead of in the Senate, because they will all 
come, anyhow. i 

Mr. SMOOT. Let us wait and see what we do to-day; and 
at 10 o'clock to-night, or just before 10, we will know more 
about it. 

Mr. SWANSON. As I understand, we will meet to-morrow at 
11 o'clock, anyway. 

Mr. WATSON. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is right. : 

Mr. SWANSON. And I understood the Senator from Utah 
to say that unless he thought there was a chance of passing 
the bill he was willing to take a recess at 2 to-morrow. 

Mr. SMOOT. That will be all right if we are not going to 
pass the bill. 

Mr. SWANSON, If there was any prospect of passing the 
bill to-morrow night, I am satisfied the sentiment in the Senate 
is to do that, unless it would be an injustice to Senators or an 
injustice to their constituents for them not to state their posi- 
tion. It would seem to me that if we meet at 11 o'clock, by 2 
o'clock to-morrow we can determine whether we can proceed 
and pass the bill to-morrow night. 

Mr. WATSON. I am admonished, of course, that we shall 
have to send the bill to conference after that. It must go over 
to the House for agreement on a conference. But I think that 
could be cleared up by unanimous consent. 

Mr. SWANSON. We could do what was done with the 
Wilson-Gorman bill. The Senate can insist on its amendments 
and ask for a conference. 

Mr. SMOOT. That was done with the bill passed in 1909. 

Mr. SWANSON. Consequently the bill would not have to 
come back. The House would then concur in the request for a 
conference, That practice was followed for the first time in the 
case of the Wilson-Gorman bill. Under the practice followed 
theretofore the Senate merely sent legislation to the House with 
amendments, and the House was in control, 

Mr. SMOOT. It was understood, however, that there would 
be enough Members here to receive the message from the House. 
The Senate has to do that before there can be a print or before 
the bill can be sent to conference. The House must disagree to 
the Senate amendments and ask for a conference, 

Mr. SWANSON, What I stated was that commencing with 
the Wilson-Gorman bill the Senate has usually insisted on its 
amendments and asked for a conference, and the House agrees 
to a conference. Then we have a conference at once. All that 
is necessary is for the Senate to be informed that the House has 
agreed to its request for a conference. One day is saved by that 
procedure. 

Mr. WATSON. There would be a delay of one day, unless it 
could be avoided by unanimous consent. I have not consulted 
with the parliamentarian to find whether or not that could be 
ironed out by a unanimous-consent agreement, 
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Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the Senator spoke a moment 
ago about taking a recess after passing the bill. I appreciate 
how tired Senators are and how glad they would be to have that 
sort of a recess. But, after all, would it not be better to stay 
here and finish the business of the session, and then go home 
about the ist of June, than to take a recess for a week and 
come back with new steam and new energy to prolong the ses- 
sion away along through the summer? 

Mr. WATSON. Considering the tired nerves and fagged 
brains and worn bodies of Senators, I think it would be wise to 
get away for one week and come back freshened for the work 
that must be accomplished. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WATSON, I yield. 

Mr. BLACK. I shall certainly object to any unanimous- 
consent request to take a recess for a week. If such a request 
is made, I give notice now that I shall object and continue to 
object. Unless we pass the Muscle Shoals legislation and get it 
over to the House in time for action over there, there will be 
no Muscle Shoals legislation passed at this session. I do not 
want it taken up over there at the fag end of the session 
when there will be an excuse for not passing the legislation. 

Mr. WATSON. Let me say to my friend the Senator from 
Alabama the House is practically up with its work, has passed 
almost every appropriation bill it has to pass, and the Muscle 
Shoals legislation can come right in. There is no trouble about 
that. Congress can not, under the most favorable conditions, 
adjourn before the 1st of June. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator from 
Indiana has expired. 

Mr. GOFF obtained the floor. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator from West 
Virginia yield? 

Mr. GOFF. For how long? I do not want to lose the floor, 

Mr. TYDINGS. Just to submit a request. 

Mr. GOFF. Certainly. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I ask unanimous consent that after the pend- 
ing schedule is disposed of, in the consideration of all other 
schedules, matters on which there have been at least two record 
roll calls shall be considered out of order. $ 

Mr. BRATTON. I shall be compelled to object to that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is heard. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, the amendment now before the 
Senate is to insert at the bottom of page 41 the following : 


In addition to the foregoing there shall be paid a duty of 10 cents 
per dozen separate pieces on all tableware, kitchenware, and utensils. 


The amendment is to stabilize the industries covered and 
to take care of them in an economic as well as in a thoroughly 
constructive way. We all know that the present difficulty in 
the china and pottery industry in our country is the difference 
between labor costs abroad and in the United States. The 
introduction of all the modern methods, including tunnel kilns, 
which we have adopted, has not reduced the labor cost more 
than 2 per cent. The cost reductions which we have effected 
have been confined to only two raw materials—that is, fuel and 
saggers. The result has been to increase the proportion of 
labor costs. 

It is not taken duly into consideration by those who oppose 
this amendment that the amendment itself will tend to, and, in 
fact, will stabilize the production in this particular field and 
under the present particular conditions. The chief objection 
which is raised to this amendment, as nearly as I can under- 
stand the argument advanced by the Senator from Kentucky, is 
that it would increase the cost to the ultimate consumer. It is 
said that it would add to the cost of the poor man’s breakfast 
table at least 165 per cent. 

I deny this statement, because it is nothing more nor less 
than the purest conjecture. It is a deduction from premises 
which do not exist and which are not substantiated by any mat- 
ter or fact which has been brought to the attention of the Senate 
or which is now before the Senate. 

I am reliably informed, and I believe absolutely the statement 
which I shall now make, that this additional and specific tax 
upon the separate pieces of tableware, toiletware, kitchenware, 
and utensils, will not in any sense of the word increase the cost 
to the ultimate consumer. Ihave been informed that such is the 
conclusion reached by the manufacturers, as well as the repre- 
sentatives of organized labor. 

Let me now make this statement, and let anyone who is op- 
posed to its import challenge what I am now going to say. I 
stand here to state that I have the positive assurance of the 
manufacturers in this industry, and of representatives of organ- 
ized labor employed in this industry, that if this tariff rate is 
adopted it will not increase in any degree the cost to the ulti- 
mate consumer, 
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If I am misinformed in the slightest particular, I am misin- 
formed because those who have invested their money in this 
industry can not properly calculate the effect of this tariff rate, 
and those who represent organized labor employed in this in- 
dustry have been misinformed, and do not understand the con- 
ditions under which they work. 

I wish in this connection to refer to this additional fact: I am 
also reliably informed that there are nine pottery plants in East 
Liverpool, Ohio, each one of which is shut down at the present 
time and out of business, due entirely to the intense competi- 
tion in cheaply made foreign goods. The pottery workers in 
those East Liverpool, Ohio, plants are without employment, and 
many of them are having the most difficult time within recent 
experience to secure food, 

I am further informed that at Sebring, in the State of Ohio, 
where a number of such potteries are located, soup lines have 
been recently formed and are now in existence and are daily 
enlarging and growing. 

The actual conditions such as I have stated them to be should 
certainly convince the Members of this body of the necessity of 
placing such a tariff rate upon the importations as will neces- 
sarily insure the continuance of these manufacturing industries 
vey the employment as well as the reemployment of American 
labor. 

I can not state and do not state how many men now unem- 
ployed will be reemployed, but I do know that if these indus- 
tries can be stabilized there is no reason why they should not 
seek to achieve the objective of stability in such production, 
and the therefore necessary reemployment of all men who were 
oae when the high-water mark of these industries had been 
reached. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator has one minute 
left. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, I would ask, in this connection, 
that I may submit with my remarks certain tables showing the 
increase in importations from Japan and China and Czecho- 
slovakia, where the rate of wages paid does not exceed one- 
eighth the wages paid in the United States. To ask American 
labor, under those conditions, to try to work and to live on a 
standard to which such wages would lower them, is to ask 
American capital to take risks which labor says capital itself 
should not be called upon to take, and which those who work 
should not be compelled to assume if we are to go on as the 
land of opportunity : 

Domestic earthenware production 


33, 563, 000 
— _ 82, 475, 000 

231, 434, 000 

The production of fine china in this country decreased from $1,291,850 
in 1926 to $1,050,255 in 1928. A loss of 18.7 per cent. 

The production of hotel china in this country decreased from $10,- 
882,279 in 1926 to $9,251,243 in 1928. A loss of 10.9 per cent. 

Total importations of china and earthenware 
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18, 162, 000 


18, 513, 000 
18, 248, 000 
217, 947, 000 


Increase in German importations from 1923 to 1927 
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22 000 
TTT 4. 410. 000 
Increase in Japanese importations from 1923 to 1927 
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Mr. KEAN. Mr. President, upon a former occasion when this 
question was argued I introduced into the Recorp a letter or 
two from labor organizations in New Jersey showing that the 
potteries are haying a very hard time; that the industry is very 
much depressed, and is suffering because of the lack of a tariff. 

The distinguished Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY] 
mentioned carpenters, plumbers, and railroad men. I remember 
that during my boyhood days a carpenter received $2 or $2.50 
a day. To-day, when carpenters and plumbers and railroad 
men are receiying many times that amount of wages, I ask 
whether they are not ready and willing to share with their 
fellow laborers in these potteries at least to the extent of pay- 
ing a small extra duty in order that their fellow men may be 
able to receive American wages and live in an American manner. 

I am for the amendment because it will give additional em- 
ployment to American labor and tend to make not only the car- 


1 Decrease of 18.8 per cent from 1923. 
Increase of 26.7 per cent from 1923. 
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penter and the plumber and the railroad men prosperous but all 
others. When American labor is fully employed it always makes 
every industry and everybody else in the United States pros- 
perous. I hope the amendment will be adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I demand the yeas and nays. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Glass La Follette Smoot 
Barkley Glenn McCulloch teck 
Black Gof McMaster Stelwer 
Blaine Goldsborough McNar Sullivan 
Blease Greene etcal Swanson 
Borah Grundy Moses Thomas, Idaho 
Brookhart Hale Norbeck Thomas, Okla. 
Broussard Harris Norris Townsend 
Capper Harrison Nye Trammell 
Caraway Hastings Oddie dings 
Connally Hatfield Overman Vandenberg 
Copeland Hebert Patterson er 
Couzens eflin Phipps Walcott 
Cutting Howell Pine Walsh, Mass, 

11 Johnson Robsion, Ky, Walsh, Mont, 
Fess Jones chall Waterman 
Fletcher ean Sheppard Watson 

ier Kendrick Shortridge 

George . Keyes Simmons 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-four Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

The question is on the amendment of the Senator from West 
Virginia, on which the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY] 
demands the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GLASS (when his name was called). I haye a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BINGHAM ]. 
Not knowing how he would vote, I withhold my vote. If I 
could vote, I would vote “nay.” 

Mr. OVERMAN. Again announcing my pair, I withhold my 
vote. If permitted to vote, I would vote “nay.” 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the junior Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. STEPHENS]. In his absence, not knowing how he would 
vote, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky (when his name was called). I 
have a pair on this vote with the junior Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. HAYDEN]. In his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE (when Mr. Surestreap’s name was 
called), I desire to announce that the senior Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. Surpsteap] if present would vote “nay.” 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
general pair with the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
GILLETT] to the senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. SHIPSTEAD] 
and vote “nay.” 


Mr. SULLIVAN (when his name was called). I have a pair 


with the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Brock]. If I 
were permitted to vote, I should vote “ yea.” 
Mr. THOMAS of Idaho (when his name was called). On this 


vote I have a pair with the junior Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WHEELER]. If he were present and voting, he would vote “nay.” 
If I were permitted to vote, I would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. TOWNSEND (when his name was called). I haye a 
general pair with the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Mo- 
KELLAR]. On this vote I have been released from that pair 
and therefore vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SMITH] 
to the junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Barrp] and vote 
si yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Denren] to the senior Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. Prrrman] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. SULLIVAN. I transfer my pair with the junior Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Brock] to the Senator from Vermont [Mr, 
DALE] and yote “ yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 39, nays 29, as follows: 


YEAS—39 

Brookhart Grundy McCulloch Steiwer 
Broussard ale McNary Sullivan 

pper Hastings Metcalf Townsend 
Copeland Hatfield Moses Trammell 
Fess Hebert Oddie Vandenberg 
Fieteher Johnson Patterson Wagner 
Glenn ones Phipps | Walcott 
Gof n Pine Waterman 
Goldsborough Kendrick Shortridge Watson 
Greene eyes teck 


NAYS—29 

Ashurst Cutting McMaster Swanson 
Barkley Dill Norbeck Thomas, Okla. 
Black Frazier Norris Tydings 
Blaine Geo Nye Walsh, Mass. 
Borah Harris Overman Walsh, Mont. 
Caraway Harrison 
Connally Heflin Sheppard 
Couzens Howell Simmons 

NOT VOTING—28 
Allen Den La Follette Robsion, Ky. 
Baird Gillett McKellar ey “ra 
Bingham Glass Pittman Smith 
Blease Gould Ransdell Smoot 
Bratton Hawes Reed Stephens 
Brock Hayden Robinson, Ark. Thomas, Idaho 
Dale King Robinson, Ind. Wheeler 


So Mr. Hatrietp’s amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, we last voted upon 
the earthenware articles referred to in the amendment just 
adopted on March 7, and rejected exactly such an amendment 
as has now been adopted. I ask that the record of that vote 
be incorporated in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


EBARTHENWARE—CROCKERY WARE (DECORATED) 


(Vote on concurring in the amendment made in the Committee of the 
Whole to paragraph 211, striking out the duty of 10 cents per dozen 
pieces and 50 per cent ad valorem and inserting a 50 per cent ad 
valorem duty on earthenware, crockery ware, etc., that is decorated in 
any manner.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state the amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 40, lines 18 and 19, strike out 10 cents 
per dozen pieces” and insert 50.“ 

Mr. COPELAND, Mr. President, let us be clear about it. 
asking is that the House language be restored. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A negative vote restores the House language. 
The question is on concurring in the amendment made as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. On that question the yeas and nays have been 
demanded and ordered. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. Brock (when his name was called). I have a pair with the junior 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. SULLIVAN]. Therefore I withhold my vote. 

Mr. MCKELLAR (when his name was called). On this question I have 
a pair with the junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. TOWNSEND] and 
therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. Parrurson (when his name was called). On this question I have 
a pair with the junior Senator from New York [Mr. WAGNER]. I 
understand that if he were present he would vote “yea.” I transfer 
that pair to the junior Senator from Vermont [Mr. DALE] and will vote. 
1 vote “nay.” 

Mr. SMITH (when his name was called). I have a pair with the Sena- 
tor from Indiana [Mr. Watson]. I transfer that pair to the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. Prrrman] and will vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. Steck (when his name was called). I have a general pair with 
the senior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses]. I transfer that 
pair to the junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH] and will 
vote. I vote “yea.” | 

Mr. STEPHENS (when his name was called). I have a pair with the 
junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. Rosrnsox] and therefore withhold 
my vote. 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho (when his name was called). On this question 
I bave a pair with the junior Senator from Iowa [Mr. BrooxHartT]. I 
understand that if he were present he would vote “yea.” I transfer 
that pair to the Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] and will vote. 
I vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. HAYDEN. On this question I have a pair with the junior Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. STEIWER] and withhold my vote. If I were at 
liberty to vote, I should “ yea"; and if he were present he would vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. Glass. I have a general pair with the senior Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. BINGHAM]. Not knowing how he would vote on this ques- 
tion, I shall have to withhold my vote. If at liberty to vote, I should 
vote “ yea,” 

Mr. Fess. I desire to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. DENEEN] with the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. OVERMAN]. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. GILLETT] with the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. SIMMONS] ; 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. SHipsTeaD] with the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. KENDRICK] ; 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. REED] with the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON]; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Goutp] with the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Kine]; 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HoweLL] with the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr, RANSDELL] ; 
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The Senator from Vermont [Mr. Greene] with the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Caraway]; and 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. WALCcorr] with the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. WHEELER]. 

The result was announced—yeas 31, nays 28, as follows: 

Yeas, 31: Messrs. Allen, Ashurst, Barkley, Black, Blaine, Blease, 
Borah, Bratton, Capper, Connally, Dill, Fletcher, Frazier, George, Har- 
ris, Harrison, Hawes, Heflin, Johnson, La Follette, McMaster, Norbeck, 
Norris, Nye, Schall, Sheppard, Smith, Steck, Swanson, Tydings, and 
Walsh of Montana. 

Nays, 28: Messrs. Baird, Broussard, Copeland, Fess, Glenn, Goff, 
Goldsborough, Grundy, Hale, Hastings, Hatfield, Hebert, Jones, Kean, 
Keyes, McCulloch, Metealf, Oddie, Patterson, Phipps, Pine, Robsion of 
Kentucky, Shortridge, Thomas of Idaho, Thomas of Oklahoma, Tram- 
mell, Vandenberg, and Waterman, 

Not voting, 37: Messrs, Bingham, Brock, Brookhart, Caraway, Cou- 
zens, Cutting, Dale, Deneen, Gillett, Glass, Gould, Greene, Hayden, 
Howell, Kendrick, King, McKellar, McNary, Moses, Overman, Pittman, 
Ransdell, Reed, Robinson of Arkansas, Robinson of Indiana, Shipstead, 
Simmons, Smoot, Steiwer, Stephens, Sullivan, Townsend, Wagner, Wal- 
cott, Walsh of Massachusetts, Watson, and Wheeler. 

So the amendment was concurred in. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The schedule is still in the 
Senate and is open to amendment. 

Mr. BROOKHART, Mr. President, I desire to offer an 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Iowa will be stated. 8 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The Senator from Iowa proposes to 
mentite for paragraph 205 (a) and paragraph 1744 the fol- 
owing: 


Par. 205 (a). Plaster rock or gypsum, crude, not used in the manu- 
facture of fertilizers, 75 cents per ton; crushed, advanced in value or 
condition by crushing, grinding, or in any other manner, $1.40 per ton; 
ground, $2 per ton; calcined, wall plasters, gypsum blocks, $3 per ton; 
wall boards, plaster boards, composed wholly or in chief value of gyp- 
sum, $4 per 1,000 square feet. 

Par, 1744. Plaster rock or gypsum, crude, used in the manufacture 
of fertilizers, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I merely desire to pre- 
sent the situation with reference to gypsum in the country at 
large, as nearly as I can. The larger part of the gypsum busi- 
ness is controlled by the United States Gypsum Co. That com- 
pany has mines in Noya Scotia and in Mexico. Through those 
mines it has been able to compete with the independent com- 
panies of the United States. The United States Gypsum Co. 
have 26 interior plants of their own in the country for which 
they show no profit, but on their entire business they have a 
net profit of over $6,000,000, and 7.22 per cent. The independ- 
ents are in about the same condition as to their own interior 
plants. That has worked a considerable hardship upon them in 
my State. The gypsum factories are not prosperous for that 
reason. There are, I believe, some 22 States which have an in- 
terest in this item in a small way. 

The domestic production in 1911 was 2,323,000 short tons; in 
1928 it was 5,102,000 tons, representing an increase of 2,778,000 
tons in 18 years, or 117 per cent. From 1925 to 1928 there was a 
decrease of 10 per cent. All of the increase occurred before the 
present situation arose. Under present conditions there has 
been a decrease. 

The importations in 1918 were 50,653 tons; but in 1928 they 
were 1,028,858 tons. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, I desire to make 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. What amendment is pending be- 
fore the Senate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending amendment is the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. BROOR- 
HART], which will be again stated. 

The legislative clerk again stated Mr. BrookHart’s amend- 
ment. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, will the Senator 
from Iowa yield to me? 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Would the suggested amend- 
ment, if adopted, raise the rate of duty carried in existing law? 

Mr. BROOKHART. This article is on the free list under 
existing law. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. The amendment, then, proposes 
to transfer it from the free list to the dutiable list? 
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Mr. DILL. The proposed tariff on wall board and plaster 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. The Senator from Iowa is not | board is $4. 


supporting such an amendment, is he? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Yes. 

Mr. President, there are few other facts to state in refer- 
ence to this subject. The price of wall plaster in which gypsum 
is used was $15 in 1922; it gradually declined to $10.50 in 1928. 
The importers, who haye mills in this country, control 60 per 
cent of the industry. They are the ones who are opposing this 
proposed tariff rate, while the independents claim that a tariff 
duty is essential for them. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. May I ask the Senator what is the principal 
use of this material upon which he seeks to have a duty imposed? 

Mr. BROOKHART. It is an ingredient of some of the 
plasters, 

Mr. BORAH. Of plasters which are used for building 
purposes? 

Mr. BROOKHART. In part; yes. The amendment, however, 
provides that gypsum shall be on the free list when imported 
for fertilizer purposes, 

Mr. BORAH. The amendment puts gypsum on the free list 
when used for fertilizer purposes? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Yes. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, I should like to 
direct an inquiry to the Senator from Idaho. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
for that purpose? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma., I should like to know whether 
or not this commodity “ grows” on farms. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not know whether it “grows” on farms; 
what I am interested in knowing is whether or not it affects 
the farmer. 

Mr. BROOKHART. It “grows” on some farms in my State; 
it is being taken out of the farms. It is a kind of industry 
where mining as well as manufacturing are involved. 

Mr. BORAH. I understand it is a building material. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Yes. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I understand that the Senator would put a 
tax on gypsum that goes into building material. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The amendment proposes to levy a tariff 
rate on gypsum used in building materials; yes; but it does 
not Peas to levy a tariff rate on gypsum used for fertilizer 
purpose 

Mr. TYDINGS, Would not the tariff rate proposed increase 
the cost of the houses which the farmers may build? 

Mr. BROOKHART. It might increase the cost a few cents; 
I do not know as to that. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Was the Senator in favor of taking cement 
from the free list and putting it on the dutiable list? 

Mr. BROOKHART. No, sir. 

Mr. BARKLEY and Mr. COPELAND addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair desires to advise the 
Senator from Iowa that he has only two minutes remaining. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Do I understand the Senator to say that 
gypsum “ grows” in Iowa? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It “ grows” there? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Yes, sir; in the ground. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield. 

Mr. DILL. I have before me the amendment, and I notice 
the Senator has included in it a rate of $4 on gypsum used in 
wall board and plaster board. That is the poor man’s plaster. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The proposed rate is $4 a thousand 
square feet; the Senator covered too much territory. 

Mr. DILL. Very well; but why put a tariff on a substitute for 
plaster which the poor man uses? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Well, why put a tariff on lumber? 

Mr. DILL. We had a very difficult time to get one put on 
lumber, I will say to the Senator. However, I was curious to 
know why the tariff rate should be so much higher on wall board 
and plaster board than it is on the other uses of gypsum under 
the amendment. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I do not think it is. 


7 Mr. BROOKHART. Not $4 a ton, but $4 a thousand square 
eet. 

Mr. DILL. I do not know how much it weighs. I think that 
portion of the amendment ought to be stricken out. 

Mr. FLETCHER. r. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. What is the ad valorem equivalent? 

Mr. BROOKHART. That may be set forth in the papers I 
have here, but I do not recall just what the ad valorem equiva- 
lent would be, but it is not a high rate; none of the rates pro- 
posed in the amendment are high. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. BROOKHART., I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I happened to be out of the Chamber when 
the Senator was making his statement. The amendment refers 
to gypsum, does it? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. What is the rate the Senator proposes to 
put on gypsum? 

Mr. BROOKHART. The amendment proposes to keep it on 
the free list, when used for fertilizer purposes. I know that 
was the objection which some Senators on the other side of the 
aisle had at the time a similar amendment was previously pend- 
ing. The rate is 75 cents a ton on crude gypsum, and on wall 
board and plaster board $4 per thousand square feet, which is 
not a high rate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator from Iowa 
has expired. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Caro- 
lina desire to be recognized? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Maryland is 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I should be very glad to have 
the Senator from Iowa give me his attention for a moment. 
Assuming that the amendment is a good one and should be 
adopted, I am interested in ascertaining how we can know 
whether gypsum coming into the country is going into the manu- 
facture of fertilizer or into the manufacture of plaster board 
or other articles mentioned in the amendment. 

Mr. BROOKHART., I will refer that question to the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Smoor]. He informs me that similar provisions 
are frequently placed in tariff laws and that they are not difficult 
of administration. I think there would be no more difficulty in 
this case than in any other case. 

Mr. TYDINGS. It seems to me that an importer could import 
gypsum for fertilizer, and after he got it in the country there is 
no law barring the sale of it to some one else to be used in 
building materials, 

Mr. BROOKHART. If the Senator’s position is correct, those 
who are asking for a tariff duty on gypsum would have to take 
that chance. It would be against their interest rather than in 
ey interest, but I imagine they are not afraid of taking that 

sk. 


Mr. GLENN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Maryland 
yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GLENN. I was just wondering, if the farmer ought to 
get gypsum free of duty for fertilizer, why he should not get it 
also free of duty when he uses it in the construction of houses. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I raised the same question. I asked the 
Senator from Iowa that question. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I shall be glad to answer that question 
if the Senator will permit me. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Maryland 
yield for that purpose? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Because Senators like the Senator from 
Illinois refuse to give us free trade and a fair deal on every- 
thing. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Maryland 
yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. GLENN. Does the Senator from Iowa mean to say that 
he is an absolute free trader? 

Mr. BROOKHART. On some things I am; yes. 
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Mr. TYDINGS. I was wondering also why it was that the 
Senator was willing to make the farmer’s gypsum which is used 
in building his house cost him more, and not willing to have 
the farmer’s cement which is used in building his house cost 
him more, 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, the Cement Trust has all 
the profits it needs to live and survive ip my State and in all 
other States. The gypsum companies in my State, which the 
farmers would like to keep there, are not prosperous. They 
are all of them in hard lines because of this foreign competi- 
tion. That is the exact situation. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Then, as I understand, whenever the trusts 
get hold of the gypsum interests in America, the Senator will 
be for repealing the duty? 

Mr. BROOKHART. The trusts have hold of them now, 
and they have gone across the line into Canada and into 
Mexico in order to produce this situation. That is why it is. 
The trust is the one that is for free trade and opposing the 
rate. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Then, although the gypsum industry is now 
in the hands of a trust, the Senator is willing to put a tariff 
on gypsum in order further to increase the profits of the trust, 
according to his last statement. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Maryland 
yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. ODDIE. The idea of an adequate duty on gypsum is 
to protect the American producer and the American manufac- 
turer against the importation of the foreign product. We have 
numbers of American gypsum plants and gypsum deposits, and 
we do not want those put out of business. They are employing 
American labor at good wages. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I understand perfectly well 
where the Senator from Nevada stands on these matters; but 
I can not understand the position of the Senator from Iowa. 
I have no quarrel with the philosophy of protection; but I 
was wondering how the philosophy of the Senator from Iowa 
would fit this situation, in view of his past votes. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma and Mr. BROOKHART addressed 
the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Maryland 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield first to the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, does the Sen- 
ator from Maryland agree with the Senator from Iowa that 
gypsum is now controlled by a trust? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I know nothing about it. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Assuming that the Senator 
from Iowa is correct—and I think he is—that gypsum is now 
controlled by a trust, he is trying to place a tariff on a trust- 
controlled article. On yesterday we put in this bill a provi- 
sion that the moment a trust gets hold of an article, it im- 
mediately goes back on the free list; so, if his amendment 
should be adopted, the moment that becomes a law it goes off. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. TYDINGS. That is what I understand. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Maryland 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. TYDINGS. If I may just finish this observation, may 
I point out to the Senator from Iowa that his State abuts on 
Canada, and that cement going into Canada from the United 
States is subject to a tariff tax of 8 cents a hundred pounds; 
but Canadian cement coming into the United States, with ce- 
ment on the free list and the countervailing duty repealed, 
subjected our industry to a discrimination which Canadian ce- 
ment did not have; yet, when that situation was presented to 
the Senate, the Senator was for permitting Canadian cement to 
have that advantage over the cement produced in his own 
country. 

In gypsum, I understand that that is not the case. I may 
be misinformed; but while the Senator would not give the 
American cement industry a countervailing duty, he is in favor 
of placing a tariff on gypsum, although the case there is much 
more aggravated than in the case of cement. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, there is one trouble with 
the Senator’s argument, and that is his geography. He has my 
State next to Canada, and of course it is not. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I have to interrupt the Senator in my time. 
I wanted to talk to him. I did not want to get the ideas of the 
Senator from West Virginia second-hand through the Senator 
from Iowa, because I think the Senator from West Virginia 
is well able to stand on his own feet and take care of himself. 
I had hoped that the Senator from Iowa would do likewise, and 
not rely on the prompting of the Senator from West Virginia. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I observe that this amend- 
ment carries two rates on ground gypsum. It provides: 


Crushed, advanced in value or condition by crushing, grinding, or in 
any other manner, $1.40 per ton. 


And then: 
Ground, $2 per ton, 


It strikes me that that imposes two different rates upon the 
Same thing. If gypsum is advanced in the process of manufac- 
ture by grinding it has been ground, and therefore it is ground. 
In that language the Senator’s amendment carries a rate of 
$1.40 per ton, and in the next clause says “ ground, $2 per ton.” 

Mr. BROOKHART. There are two or three grades of grind- 


ing. 

Mr. BARKLEY. But this language does not distinguish be- 
tween those grades. After gypsum has been advanced by grind- 
ing, it becomes “ ground.” 

Mr. BROOKHART. I am informed that it does distinguish, 
and that those different grades are well known, and that that 
language is used for that reason. Of course, I have not personal 
knowledge of that. I understand, though, from the experts, that 
that is true, 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Maryland 
yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I do. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I am informed that this is the difference: 
Grinding and crushing doubles the value of the product in the 
market. When it is reduced to a powder, that form of gypsum 
is also more valuable—about 25 per cent more valuable than the 
ground and crushed—and the calcined is about 25 per cent more 
valuable still than the last product. That is as I understand it. 

In other words, there are four processes that are gone through. 
Each process increases the value of the product. If it is not 
ground and crushed in Canada or Mexico, it has to be ground 
and crushed in the United States; and every time one of these 
manufacturing steps is performed, the value of the product is 
increased. 

That is about all there is to it. 

I do not know where the Senator from Kentucky is now; but 
I desired to call his attention to the fact that everyone, I 
believe, has agreed already to the 75-cent duty on the crude 
gypsum and $3 on the calcined gypsum. That is agreed to. 
The Treasury Department originally held that crushing and 
grinding carried it within the $1.40 duty. They subsequently 
reversed that decision and held that crushing did not carry it 
within the $1.40 duty. This amendment is nothing on earth 
except to interpret the act as it was originally intended when it 
passed and became a law, and to overcome the adverse decision 
of the Treasury Department, 

That is all I see to it. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, if I may haye 
the attention of the Senator from Iowa, I want to see if he and 
I do not agree. Does not the Senator from Iowa believe that 
a monopoly can destroy a small institution in America through 
the free-trade route just as well as a monopoly through tariff 
can destroy a small institution? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Well, there might be circumstances 
under which it can; yes. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Is not that true in the case of 
the amendment now pending before the Senate? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I think it is. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I had that viewpoint with regard 
to the oil situation. I am sure that there is a monopoly in oil in 
this country. There is only one buying power; and having that 
monopoly, and being against a tariff, they are using the free- 
trade provision and principle to destroy and crush out of exist- 
ence the small independent oil producers. In this particular 
the oil producers are exactly on a par with the gypsum pro- 
ducers in the Senator’s State. I wanted to bring that out, if 
I might, and see if he and I did not agree upon that principle. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Well, yes; but the proportion of oil 
importations that is trust controlled, compared to this, is quite 
different. I am not sure that any tariff rate would benefit the 
Senator in his oil proposition. 

I investigated the Standard Oil outfit once, from top to bottom, 
as a member of the committee of the senior Senator La Follette; 
and I am quite familiar with their power of fixing prices. I 
think the circumstances are such, and their power is so great, 
that if we should give you a tariff rate on oil they would go 
ahead and oppress the independent producers just as they are 
doing now. I do not believe it would benefit the Senator’s 
constituents a particle to get that rate. I am entirely in 
sympathy with his purpose. It is only a question of whether or 
not, under all the circumstances, the duty would do him any 
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I can not reason out that a mere tariff rate would do the 
Senator any good in the oil business, It may fail on gypsum; 
but we have a lot better chance, under all the circumstances, 
than you have on oil. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I voted against this duty 
when the matter was before the Committee of the Whole; but 
further investigation has convinced me that a tariff is necessary 
to preserve the existence of independent plants and to make 
possible the opening of new independent units. 

The dominating interest in the gypsum industry in this coun- 
try has purchased cheap, foreign sources of supply, and it is 
using those foreign sources to throttle independent development 
and expansion at home. For that reason I believe that this 
tariff is essential, not so much for higher prices but because it 
makes possible the development of independent home institu- 
tions that are entitled at least to share the home market free 
from the domination and the threats of monopoly, or near 
monopoly. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I hesitate to take any time 
on this subject because I spoke at length when the matter was 
up before. However, since there is a limitation of time, per- 
haps I shall be borne with by the Senate. 

Gypsum is taken out of the ground, and the rock is first 
broken up into pieces and then afterward ground. The ground 
gypsunr is simply the gypsum as it comes from the earth, put 
into the form of plaster. 

The reason why we are interested in this matter in my 
State is because we have gypsum mines there. They were in 
full operation until a plant was established in Staten Island 
which was first operated on gypsum from our mines, but after- 
wards operated on gypsum brought in from Nova Scotia. The 
trust—what is now the trust, because it supplies over 50 per 
cent of all the gypsum in the country—now owns its own 
mine, and brings from Nova Scotia this material to Staten 
Island and elsewhere, where it is finally prepared. 

The trust is at a great advantage over the American mines, 
because the “mine” in Nova Scotia is really a mountain. It 
breaks out the rock and sends it down by gravity to the place 
where it is crushed, and then puts the partly manufactured 
gypsum on the ships and brings it down here. 

The Treasury Department first took the view that when 
gypsum came in in that partly prepared condition it was 
“partly manufactured” under the tariff law. As the Senator 
from Nevada has said, the Treasury ruled that it was so and 
paced a tariff upon it; but afterward the Treasury reversed 

This is the point involved here: It is the question of whether 
or not the Senate is willing to have this industry turned over 
to an organization, a great combination of capital, which owns 
its own mine in Nova Scotia, brings its material down here, 
and has practically destroyed the American production of 
gypsum 


The question has been raised about the uses of gypsum. It 
is used in its plaster form in the big, expensive skyscrapers. 
It is used very little in the plastering of small houses. Lime 
is used for that purpose; and it will be found that every lime 
quarry in the United States favors this measure, because the 
gypsum process, if it goes on, is going to destroy all the Ameri- 
can lime quarries and lime establishments. 

So we have to face whether we are willing to go on with a 
legislative arrangement which by the combination of operations 
in the United States and in a foreign country is able to destroy 
an American industry. 

This is the way the matter operates, and if I did not have 
pretty good evidence to this effect, I certainly would not retail 
any scandal. The trust goes out in lowa—and possibly that is 
the reason the Senator from Iowa is interested—where there 
are gypsum deposits. Parties have been operating a plaster 
establishment in Iowa. The trust goes there, using profits made 
in its operations upon the coast, and opens a gypsum plant. It 
puts the price down to the point where the local establishment 
can no longer operate. Then the trust closes its own local plant. 
Thereafter that locality is at the mercy of the trust, because 
gypsum is so heavy that it can not be shipped long distances, 
The enterprise is largely a local operation. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, to what extent is the trust in 
possession of the gypsum products of this country? 

Mr. COPELAND. Over 50 per cent. 

Mr. BORAH. How is it possible, where the trust owns the 
property in this country, to break up the trust by levying a 
tariff upon the product? 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator was not in the Chamber dur- 
ing the early part of my remarks. 

The trust started as an American institution, but now has 
purchased this mountain of gypsum in Nova Scotia. It has its 
own boats, brings the gypsum rock down from Nova Scotia to 
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the dock at Staten Island, and there converts it, and by reason 
of the fact that they can do that so cheaply, American competi- 
tion is destroyed. That is the exact situation. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, are there not 
11 importing companies, with 16 plants? That is my informa- 
tion. That is the evidence before the Finance Committee. 

Mr. COPELAND. All right. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator says there is 
one trust. 

Mr. COPELAND. One company, the United States Gypsum 
Co., controls over 50 per cent of the output. There are some 
other companies. There is a company, for instance, which 
brings in gypsum from Canada to use in Virginia for peanut 
fertilization; but that is anhydrous gypsum. It is not the sort 
that goes into building material, and that article is left upon 
the free list. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. 
yield? 

Mr. COPELAND, I will; but my time is very short. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I would like to know the dif- 
ference in principle between the case where an American com- 
pany goes to Canada for its raw supply of gypsum and imports 
it, and the case where an American company goes to Venezuela 
and imports oil. 

Mr. COPELAND. I can give the reason; I did so in my 
speech on oil. I believe by bringing in oil from outside, we will 
conserye our supply for the future. We have a limited supply 
of oil; we have unlimited quantities of gypsum. I do not regard 
the matters as parallel at all. 

Mr. President, it is a question merely of whether the Senate 
is willing to maintain our American mines and gypsum mills, 
or whether they are willing to close them to increase still more 
the profits of the trust. 

Mark this, that last year, on a total capital of $28,000,000, the 
United States Gypsum Co. made $7,000,000 in profits—25 per 
cent profits made by the United States Gypsum Co.! No 
wonder they can go to Iowa and put an establishment there out 
of business. They could go to any other part of our country 
and do the same thing. 

Are we willing to permit an organization international in its 
activities, to control the gypsum business, or are we going to 
leave the little independent American establishments, each serv- 
ing its locality, to go on with their work? That is the question 
before us. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I wish to offer an amend- 
ment. On the fourth line of the amendment I move to strike out 
these words, “ ground or in any other manner.” 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I think there is no objec- 
tion to striking out those words, as the ground gypsum is cared 
for in another part of the amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. If it were not done, there would be a conflict. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; there would be two rates. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator modifies the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The amendment may be modified. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, if the Senator from Ken- 
tucky will yield, let me beg him not to go too far in this matter 
of modification. In Canada now, with the cheap Canadian 
labor, they are partly advancing this material toward manu- 
facture. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I understand; I am coming to that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of both Senators has 
expired, unless they desire to offer other amendments. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I am offering an amendment, 
I move to strike out the following language: 


Wall boards, plaster boards, composed wholly or in chief value of 
gypsum, $4 per thousand square feet. 


In the present law the ground gypsum bears a rate of $1.40. 
The Senate committee report increased that to $3 a ton. That 
was disagreed to. Then the Senator from New York offered an 
amendment, I think in Committee of the Whole, for a tariff of 
$3 per ton on the crude gypsum, and it was finally reduced to 
75 cents, and that amendment was defeated by a rather large 
vote. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Was that the amendment 
defeated by a vote of 9 to 63? 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; I do not think that was the propor- 
tion. I think there were 17 votes cast for the 75-cent rate. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, One amendment was de- 
feated by a vote of 9 to 63. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I hope the Senator from 
Kentucky will not go that far, because that would mean that 
the trust would go into Nova Scotia and put their product into 
plaster board, which they would bring into the United States. 
Mind this, too, they have the patents, so that every concern in 
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this country which makes plaster board has to pay a royalty to 
the trust. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, this whole matter about 
levying this tariff on plaster board and wall board seems to 
have been an afterthought. A few days ago I understood that 
an agreement was reached by certain interests here, which were 
concerned about clearing up this tariff on gypsum, so as to re- 
lieye crude or partially crushed gypsum of this Treasury deci- 
sion. Now an amendment is brought in, worked out to the 
last degree, on wall board and everything else. 

I agree with the Senator that it is not fair for the gypsum to 
be mined in Canada by a dynamite process, by blasting, and 
that gypsum put through a process of crushing, reducing it to 
a convenient size for loading and unloading, and then have it 
brought in as crude. I think that crushing is one of the 
processes of manufacture; it is the first process in reducing the 
gypsum to the finished product. 

To that extent I have been anxious to correct that difficulty 
by some language which would make it clear that where the 
gypsum has gone through that first process it can not come in 
as crude, but might come in as partially crushed or ground, and 
that we fix the rates accordingly. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, have we ever in any bill 
left it to the Finance Committee to work out a compensatory 
rate? 

Mr. BARKLBY. Wherever the Finance Committee has put 
a rate on the raw material, and they have felt that the com- 
pensatory rate on the finished product was justified, they have 
worked it out; but heretofore there has been no effort made, 
even in the Senator’s original amendment, to put a high rate on 
crude gypsum. There was no effort to follow it up and put a 
tax on the wall boards and these plaster boards, which really 
are used, as has been suggested, as the poor man’s building 
material. Of course, the same thing could be said about brick 
or cement. If the poor man builds he has to build out of some 
of those materials, and it is the poor man’s building material. 
I do not know just what the relative difference is as to the 
degree of poverty that compels the use of plaster board and 
wall board as against brick or cement. This request being 
sprung here suddenly for these additional duties on wall board 
and plaster board, which, as far as I know, have not been 
considered heretofore, makes it impossible for me to vote for 
the amendment with the language in it to which I have re- 
ferred. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, as far as I am concerned, 
I want to see it agreed to, even if that language comes out; but 
I am sure the Senator from Utah will bear me out in this 
statement, that this would drive the trust to Nova Scotia to 
make the plaster board. 

Mr. BARKLEY, I do not know. It might not be so bad if 
we could drive some of these trusts to Nova Scotia or some- 
where else and get rid of them in our own country. As the 
Senator alongside of me says, we might drive them to Hali- 
fax. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, as I have stated before, I 
am going to offer an amendment. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. An amendment is pending already. 

Mr. PITTMAN. An amendment to the amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I would like to have it stated. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I move to strike from the amendment the 
following: 


Wall boards, plaster boards, composed wholly or in chief value of 
gypsum, $4 per thousand square feet. 


Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, my desire in this matter is 
to reclassify and not to change the duty. 

I understand that the Treasury Department, as I said before, 
have held that crushed or classified gypsum is still crude. That 
is just as absurd as holding that classified coal is the same as 
mine-run coal, That is not true. Classified coal sells for a great 
deal more than mine-run coal. Crushed gypsum sells for nearly 
twice as much as crude gypsum. Where the material goes 
through a manufacturing process all I seek is not to let it come 
in competition with actual, crude, mine-run 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That was the original purpose that was 
thought to be accomplished by the amendment suggested several 
days ago. That could be done by very simple language, pro- 
viding that if it had gone through any process it should not come 
in as crude; but, in addition to all that, all these other duties 
have been added, which run it up to $4 a thousand square feet 
on wall board and plaster board, and everything that gypsum 
goes into the manufacture of. 
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Mr. PITTMAN. Mr, President, I do not desire to increase 
this duty at all. I simply desire to have the product classified 
as it was under the original language. Therefore I am in favor 
of this amendment. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, let me ask the Senator a 
question. What would the wording be? What does the Senator 
propose to strike out? There should be some protection, because 
I presume, as I have suggested, the trust will go to Canada to 
make plaster board. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I understand there is a limitation 
of debate, and I think Senators have been running far beyond 
the time allotted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is true there is a limitation of 
debate, but nothing was said in the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment about a limitation in discussing an amendment to an 
amendment, The Chair is of the opinion that the 10-minute 
limitation applies to both an amendment and to an amendment 
to an amendment. The Chair has not insisted on that because 
the question has not been raised. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I want to propound a par- 
liamentary inquiry, or voice a rather mild protest against the 
suggested ruling of the Chair. Suppose an important amend- 
ment were offered, and it had been discussed by a number of 
Senators, and then there was a desire to offer various meritori- 
ous amendments to that amendment. Would Senators be barred 
from speaking if they had consumed 10 minutes on the main 
amendment? Would they be denied the right to speak on any 
amendment that might change the main amendment? I do not 
know that that situation will arise, but it might arise. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The unanimous-consent agreement 
does not seem to be printed on the daily calendar. The Chair 
was of the opinion that the limitation on debate applied to an 
amendment included an amendment to it, and would have sub- 
mitted the question to the Senate as to whether or not it was 
intended to limit debate on an amendment to an amendment. 
The Chair is of the opinion, deciding the question offhand, that 
the limitation does apply to an amendment and also to an amend- 
ment to an amendment. However, it is a matter for the Senate 
to settle, and the Chair has not called anyone to order in con- 
nection with debate on an amendment to an amendment because 
the question is undetermined. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I happen to be the Senator 
who submitted the request for unanimous consent, and it was 
that all speeches be limited to 10 minutes on each amendment, 
I think that the Senate had in mind, as I know I had in mind, 
that when an amendment was offered a Senator might speak 
only once and not longer than 10 minutes. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Then, if an amendment was offered 
to an amendment, the 10-minute limitation would not apply. 

Mr. HARRISON. I did not so understand it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has not the unanimous- 
consent agreement before him, so it is impossible to pass 
upon it. 

Mr. SMOOT. If that is the case, I think we ought to have 
a unanimous-consent agreement now, so there will be no ques- 
tion about it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let that be settled when the unan- 
imous-consent agreement is before the Chair. The Chair has 
sent for a copy of the unanimous-consent agreement, and sug- 
gests that in the meantime the debate proceed. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I think before we come to 
a discussion of the compensatory duty, we had better act on the 
raw material, and therefore I favor the amendment striking out 
the new matter, “ wall boards, plaster boards, composed wholly 
or in chief value of gypsum, $4 per thousand square feet,” being 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
BARKLEY]. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, all of these 
rates depend upon what rate is fixed on crude gypsum in the 
first instance. The whole subject was discussed on February 1, 
and the long debate in the Recorp extends from page 2811 to 
page 2845. There were two votes taken. The first vote was 
upon the motion of the Senator from New York [Mr. COPELAND], 
“plaster rock or gypsum, ground or calcined, $3 per ton; crude, 
75 cents per ton.” Upon that amendment, the yeas were 9 and 
the nays were 63. The next amendment was the committee 
amendment. The present duty on crude rock is $1.40 per ton. 
The committee sought to increase that rate to $3 per ton. The 
committee amendment was “crushed rock or gypsum, ground or 
calcined, $3 per ton.” That amendment was rejected by a vote 
of 17 yeas and 29 nays. Surely it is not possible that there has 


been such a reversal of sentiment in the Senate as to overturn 
the action taken at that time. 

I ask unanimous consent that the two yotes to which I 
have referred may be incorporated in the Recorp at this 
point. 
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The VICH PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The first vote referred to is as follows: 


The yeas and nays were ordered, and the legislative clerk proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. MCKELLAR (when his name was called). On this vote I am paired 
with the Senator from Delaware [Mr, Hastincs} and withhold my 
vote, 

Mr. Fess (when Mr. McNary’s name was called), I desire to an- 
nounce that the Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] is absent on 
official business. 

Mr. Rosryson of Indiana (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. STEPHENS]. I 
understand if he were present he would vote as I intend to vote, and 
therefore I am at liberty to vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. SULLIVAN (when his name was called). I have a pair with the 
junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Brock]. I withhold my vote. 

Mr. TRAMMELL (when his name was called). I have a pair with the 
senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary]. In his absence, I withhold 
my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. GLENN. I bave a general pair with the junior Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. HAYDEN]. In his absence, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. Stumons (after having voted in the negative). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. McCuLLOCH], which I transfer 
to the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. THOMAS] and let my vote stand. 

Mr. GEORGE. I have a general pair with the senior Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. Puipps]. In view of the announcement made by the junior 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. Rosrnson], I transfer that pair to the 
junior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. STEPHENS] and vete “ nay.” 

Mr. Harrison (after having voted in the negative). May I inquire if 
the junior Senator from Iowa [Mr. BrooxHarT] has voted? 

The Vice Presipent. That Senator has not voted. 

Mr. Harrison. On this vote I have a pair with the junior Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. BrooKHART]. If he were present, he would vote yea,” 
and if permitted to vote I would vote “nay.” I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to announce that on this matter the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. PITTMAN] is paired with the Senator from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. KEAN]. 

Mr. La FOLLETT. I desire to announce that the junior Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Currinc] is paired with the junior Senator from 
Maryland IMr. GOLDSBOROUGH]. The junior Senator from New Mexico 
is unavoidably absent. If present and not paired, he would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. Fess. I desire to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. REED] with the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON] ; and 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. WATERMAN] with the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Kine]. 

Mr. SHEPPARD, I wish to announce that the junior Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. THomas] and the junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Brovussarp] are absent on official business, 

I also wish to announce that the senior Senator from Nevada is 
paired with the senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Kean]. If pres- 
ent and not paired, the senior Senator from Nevada would vote “ yea,” 
and the senior Senator from New Jersey would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 9, nays 63, as follows: 4 

Yeas—9; Messrs, Ashurst, Baird, Barkley, Copeland, Fletcher, Hale, 
Robsion of Kentucky, Steck, and Walsh of Montana. 

Nays—63: Messrs, Allen, Bingham, Black, Blaine, Blease, Borah, 
Bratton, Capper, Caraway, Connally, Couzens, Dale, Deneen, Dill, Fess, 
Frazier, George, Gillett, Glass, Goff, Gould, Greene, Grundy, Harris, 
Hatfield, Hawes, Hebert, Heflin, Howell, Johnson, Jones, Kendrick, 
Keyes, La Follette, McMaster, Metcalf, Moses, Norbeck, Norris, Nye, 
Oddie, Overman, Patterson, Pine, Ransdell, Robinson of Indiana, Schall, 
Sheppard, Shipstead, Shortridge, Simmons, Smith, Smoot, Steiwer, 
Swanson, Townsend, Tydings, Vandenberg, Wagner, Walcott, Walsh of 
Massachusetts, Watson, and Wheeler. 

Not voting—24 : Messrs. Brock, Brookhart, Broussard, Cutting, Glenn, 
Goldsborough, Harrison, Hastings, Hayden, Kean, King, McCulloch, 
McKellar, McNary, Phipps, Pittman, Reed, Robinson of Arkansas, 
Stephens, Sullivan, Thomas of Idaho, Thomas of Oklahoma, Trammell, 
and Waterman. 

So Mr. COPELAND'S amendment as modified was rejected. 


The second vote referred to is as follows: 

The Vice PRESIDENT. Before the clerk calls the roll he will state the 
amendment of the committee for the information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 37, line 5, the committee proposes 
to strike out $1.40 ” and insert “ $3,” so as to read: 

“ (a) Crushed rock or gypsum, ground or calcined, $3 per ton.” 

The Vick PRESIDENT. The yeas and nays having been ordered, the 
elerk will call the roll. 


The legislative clerk proceeded to call the roll. 
Mr. McKELLAR (when Mr. Brock’s name was called). I desire to an- 
nounce that my colleague the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
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SROCK] is unavoidably detained from the Senate. He is paired with 
the junior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. SULLIVAN]. I will let this 
announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. Hargison (when his name was called). Making the same an- 
nouncement as on the previous vote, I withhold my vote. If permitted 
to vote, I would vote “nay.” 

Mr. MCKELLAR (when his name was called). As previously announced, 
I have a pair with the senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. HASTINGS]. 
I withhold my vote. 

Mr. Fess (when Mr. McNary’s name was called). The senior Sena- 
tor from Oregon [Mr. McNary] is absent on official business. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana (when his name was called). I understand 
that on this vote I am released from my general pair and am free to 
vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. Stmons (when his name was called). Making the same announce- 
ment as on the previous vote, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SULLIVAN (when his name was called). I have a pair with the 
junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Brock]. I withhold my vote. 

Mr. TRAMMELL (when his name was called). As announced on the 
previous vote, I have a pair with the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
McNary]. In his absence I withhold my vote. If permitted to vote, I 
should vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. La FOLLETTE. Making the same announcement as on the previous 
vote as to the pair between the junior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
CuTTInG] and the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH], 
I desire to announce that if the junior Senator from New Mexico were 
present he would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. GEORGE. Making the same announcement with reference to my 
pair and its transfer, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the junior Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN] is paired with the junior Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. GLENN]. If the junior Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN] were 
present, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. Townsenp. I desire to announce that the junior, Senator from 
Maryland (Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH ], if present, would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. Fess, I desire to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. REED] with the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON] ; and 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. WaterMaN] with the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Kine]. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the senior Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Prrruax] is paired with the senior Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. Kean]. If the senior Senator from Nevada were present, 
he would vote “ yea.” 

I also wish to announce that the junior Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. THomas] and the junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Brous- 
SARD] are absent on official business. 

The result was announced—yeas 17, nays 49, as follows: 

Yeas, 17: Messrs. Baird, Bingham, Deneen, Fess, Goff, Greene, Hale, 
Hatfield, Johnson, Keyes, Oddie, Robsion of Kentucky, Shortridge, Smoot, 
Steiwer, Townsend, and Walcott. 

Nays, 49: Messrs. Allen, Barkley, Black, Blaine, Blease, Borah, Brat- 
ton, Capper, Copeland, Couzens, Dill, Fletcher, Frazier, George, Gillett, 
Glass, Gould, Harris, Hawes, Hebert, Heflin, Jones, Kendrick, La Fol- 
lette, McMaster, Metcalf, Moses, Norbeck, Norris, Nye, Overman, Pat- 
terson, Pine, Ransdell, Robinson of Indiana, Schall, Sheppard, Shipstead, 
Simmons, Smith, Steck, Swanson, Tydings, Vandenberg, Wagner, Walsh 
of Massachusetts, Walsh of Montana, Watson, and Wheeler. 

Not voting, 30: Messrs. Ashurst, Brock, Brookhart, Broussard, Cara- 
way, Connally, Cutting, Dale, Glenn, Goldsborough, Grundy, Harrison, 
Hastings, Hayden, Howell, Kean, King, McCulloch, McKellar, McNary, 
Phipps, Pittman, Reed, Robinson of Arkansas, Stephens, Sullivan, 
Thomas of Idaho, Thomas of Oklahoma, Trammell, and Waterman. 

So the amendment of the committee was rejected. 


Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I will accept the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Kentucky and perfect my amendment 
accordingly. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. BROOKHART] as further modified. 

Mr. HARRISON. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, may we have the amend- 
ment reported? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be reported 
for the information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. Strike out paragraph 205 (a) and 
paragraph 1744 and substitute therefor the following: 


Par. 205 (a) Plaster rock or gypsum, crude, not used in the manu- 
facture of fertilizers, 75 cents per ton; crushed, advanced in value or 
condition by crushing, $1.40 per ton; ground, $2 per ton; calcined, 
wall plasters, gypsum blocks, $3 per ton. 

Par. 1744. Plaster rock or gypsum, crude, used in the manufacture of 
fertilizers. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. BrookHart], as 
modified, upon which the yeas and nays have been ordered. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HARRISON (when his name was called). On this vote 
I have a pair with the senior Senator from Oregon IMr. Mc- 
Nary] and withhold my vote. 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). Again an- 
nouncing my pair with the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DeENEEN], I withhold my vote. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the junior Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. SrerHEeNs]. In his absence, not knowing how he would 
vote, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. GILLETT] 
to the senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Suresteap] and vote 
“ nay.” y 

Mr. SULLIVAN (when his name was called), I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Brock], If allowed 
to vote, I would vote “nay.” 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho (when his name was called). I have 
a general pair with the junior Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WHEELER]. Therefore I withhold my vote. 

Mr. TOWNSEND (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr, MeKxr- 
LAR]. Not knowing how he would vote, I withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. HARRISON. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. MoNary] to the senior Senator from Missouri 
IMr. Hawes] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. McMASTER. I desire to announce that the senior Sena- 
tor from Idaho [Mr. Boran] is unavoidably absent. If present, 
he would vote “nay.” 

Mr. BARKLEY. On this matter I have a pair with the 
junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Barrp]. Not knowing 
how he would vote, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] with the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. SMITH] ; 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON]; and 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Goutp] with the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. KI Nd]. 

The result was announced—yeas 23, nays 46, as follows: 


YEAS—23 
Allen Fletcher Kendrick Sheppard 
Asburst Frazier Oddie Shortridge 
Bratton Hal Phipps Steck 
Brookhart Hatfield Pittman Steiwer 
Copeland Hayden Ransdell Waterman 
Dill Johnson Robsion, Ky. 

NAYS—46 
Bingham Glass Keyes Simmons 
Black Glenn La Follette Swanson 
Blaine Goff McCulloch Thomas, Okla, 
Blease Goldsborough McMaster Trammell 
Capper Greene Metcalf Tydings 
Caraway Grundy Moses Vandenberg 
Connally Harris Norbeck Wagner 
Couzens Harrison Norris Walcott 
Cutting Hastings e Walsh, Mass. 
Dale Heflin Patterson Walsh, Mont. 
Fess Jones Pine 
George Kean Schall 

NOT VOTING—27 
Baird Gould Overman Stephens 
Barkley Hawes Reed Sullivan 
orah Hebert Robinson, Ark. Thomas, Idaho 

Brock Howell Robinson, Ind. Townsend 
Broussard Kin Shipstead Watson 
Deneen McKellar Smith Wheeler 
Gillett McNary Smoot 


So Mr. BrookHarr’s amendment as modified was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Schedule 2 is still open to amend- 
ment. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I desire to offer an amendment relative to 
this question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Nevada will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The Senator from Nevada proposes 
as a substitute for paragraph 205 (a) and paragraph 1744 to 
insert the following: 


Par, 205. (a) Plaster rock or gypsum, crude, not used in the manu- 
facture of fertilizers, 75 cents per ton; advanced in value or condition 
by crushing, $1.25 per ton; calcined, $3 per ton. 

Par. 1744. Plaster rock or gypsum, crude, used in the manufacture 
of fertilizers. 


Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, the difference between the 
amendment I have offered and the amendment we have just 
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voted on is simply this: My amendment eliminates the duty of 
$2 per ton for ground gypsum; there is no mention whatever of 
that. The amendment provides, however, if there is an advance 
in value of gypsum by crushing, that the duty shall be $1.25. 
If the crude gypsum, which means that the mine run of gypsum 
in all sizes is entitled to a 75-cent duty, surely after it goes 
through a certain process of manufacturing, which requires 


labor and expenses, if the product is advanced in value and 


sells for more in the market, we are not going to let that mate- 
rial come in free and compete with the mine run of gypsum in 
this country. 

I have cut down the $1.40 duty to $1.25; I have entirely 
cut out the duty of $2 on ground gypsum. So there is nothing 
left of the duty except 75 cents per ton for crude and $1.25 per 
ton for crushed if the gypsum is thereby advanced in price. 
That is all I care to say on the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
PITTMAN]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Schedule 2 is still before the Senate 
and is open to amendment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I offer an amendment. On 
page 35, paragraph 201, I move to strike out subparagraph (b). 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Kentucky will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 35, paragraph 201, it is pro- 
posed to strike out lines 9 to 14, both inclusive, as follows: 


(b) All other brick, not specially provided for: Not glazed, enameled, 
painted, vitrified, ornamented, or decorated in any manner, $1.25 per 
thousand; if glazed, enameled, painted, vitrified, ornamented, or deco- 
rated in any manner, 5 per cent ad valorem, but not less than $1.50 
per thousand. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I wish only to make a very 
brief statement about the amendment. The effect of the amend- 
ment, if adopted, would be to put common building brick on the 
free list, where they now are. The House committee and the 
Senate committee have recommended that a tariff of $1.25 per 
thousand be placed on common building brick, and on glazed, 
enameled, painted, vitrified, ornamented, or decorated brick, 5 
per cent ad valorem, but not less than $1.50 a thousand. 

We make in the United States more than 7,000,000,000 brick a 
year. Last year we imported 19,000,000 brick. A few days ago 
a very prominent contractor in New York, who builds an aver- 
age of over 150 houses a year, advised me that at this time 
there are actually no brick coming into the United States. On 
account of their weight, and the transportation charges, which 
amount to abont $7 a thousand, brick can not be imported into 
the United States and sold at a profit when the domestic brick 
is selling for less than $15 or $16 a thousand at retail. 

Domestic bricks are now selling in the city of New York at 
$13 a thousand, and the contractor, to whom I referred a 
moment ago, has made his contracts for the next 12 months 
on a basis of $13 a thousand. Until the price of domestic brick 
rises to at least $15 a thousand no imports of brick can come 
in, because the foreign producers can not manufacture them, 
pay the freight on them into the United States, and sell them 
at retail for less than $15 of $16 a thousand. Foreign brick 
laid down at the docks in New York, without including any 
profit to the importer, but including the cost of manufacture 
abroad and the freight on them, cost the wholesaler or the 
retailer a price in excess of $13 a thousand, which is more than 
the price at which the domestic brick are now being retailed. 

In view of the fact that bricks are one of the basic building 
materials and that a tariff on brick makes it more impossible 
to revive the building trades in the United States, it seems to 
me there is no justification for a tariff on this commodity. 

Importations, even at their peak, amounted to but an infini- 
tesimal percentage of the quantity produced in the United 
States; under present conditions none whatever are being im- 
ported, and to levy a tariff on brick for the benefit of one 
single community in the United States—the brickmakers of the 
Hudson River Valley, who enjoy by reason of their location and 
cheap water transportation by barge a freight rate less than 
is paid by anybody else in the country on similar brick—is 
wholly unjustifiable, even if it be conceded that all the bricks 
practically that have been coming into the United States come 
into the city of New York. The great city of New York is 
entitled at least to have that much competition, because out of 
the 7,000,000,000 brick made in the United States New York 
City uses about 1,000,000,000; and even in normal times the 
importation amounted to only about seventy or eighty million 
brick. Last year it amounted to only 19,000,000, and at this 
time none whatever are coming in, according to the informa- 
tion which I have received from reliable sources. 
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I do not wish to say anything more about the amendment. I 
hope that we may have a vote speedily and that the amendment 
may be adopted. 

Mr, COPELAND. Mr. President, as in the case of gypsum, I 
hesitate to take any time, but this matter is of great concern to 
every seaport community. It is kind of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky, to speak so eloquently in defense of the builders of New 
York. Of course, the cheaper they buy their brick the more 
money they will make. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator from New 
York yield there? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The builders are buying their brick now ex- 
clusively from American producers. 

Mr. COPELAND. And why? Because, in order to keep the 
brick plants running up on the Hudson River, the manufac- 
turers are selling at less than the cost of production. So long 
as they have any surplus of funds or can borrow money they 
can go on operating at a loss. 

The philosophy of the Senator from Kentucky and my philoso- 
phy are as far apart as the poles. I can not understand the 
attitude of men in this body who seem so keen to hamper and 
destroy American industry. That is exactly what is proposed 
by the amendment now pending—to put out of commission the 
brick business, to destroy its efforts to continue in operation 
and to employ labor. 

I could understand some votes which were cast here a 
little while ago. The trust did not want any tariff on crude 
gypsum; the trust wants to bring the Canadian raw material 
into the United States. 

Mr. PINE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. PINE. Was that the reason votes were cast against 
the amendment offered in behalf of the oil producers? 

Mr. COPELAND. I know the oil producers will take it out 
of the hide of every Senator who did not vote with them on oil, 
but the two questions are entirely different. 

Mr. PINE. In what way? 

Mr. COPELAND. We have in the soil of America a limited 
quantity of oil, enough to last us—— 

Mr. PINE. Mr. President 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I am not going to spend my 
limited time in arguing with the Senator; I am going to answer 
his question respectfully and completely if I can, but I want to 
nt some time in order that I may say something about 

rick, 

We have a limited quantity of oil in the soil of America, and 
I say that if I should vote to hasten the destruction of the 
supply of oil in America 1 would be unpatriotic. I do not ask 
any other man to accept the standard which I raise for my- 
self; he has, of course, the privilege of following any standard 
he desires. 

Mr. PINE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. But that is the standard I have set for 
myself, and I would consider myself unpatriotic if I should 
vote otherwise than I have voted. 

Mr. PINE. Mr. President 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. COPELAND. No; 1 do not yield. 

I assume that since the Senate has decided twice, I think, to 
retain a tariff rate upon brick it will continue to take that 
position. 

Now I wish to answer for the Recorp the statement of the 
Senator from Kentucky to the effect that there are no importa- 
tions of brick. 

There are potential importations. The Senator from Ken- 
tucky says when the price gets to a certain figure brick will 
come in. Of course, our brick producers, who are just as wise 
as any other business men in the world, know where that point 
is, and they will keep the price below that figure in order to 
exclude foreign brick, 

Now, the question is, Does the Senate wish the brick manu- 
facturers to go on and use up their surplus funds and their 
credit at the bank, and then be forced to close down? If the 
Senate should bring about that condition, brick will be brought 
in from Europe, but they will not be sold here at any cheap 
price; they will be sold at a high price because of the lack of 
American competition. So, Mr, President, if the Senate is inter- 
ested in the welfare of labor it is going to vote to maintain the 
tariff upon brick. 
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I get tired of hearing speeches about unemployment which 
are followed immediately by votes which will create more unem- 
ployment. Every time an American industry is hampered and 
hamstrung it means unemployment to the workingmen of Amer- 
ica. I am not here to argue for any corporation or for more 
profits for corporations, but I am here to plead for the American 
workingmen and the families of those workingmen, and, in my 
opinion, so far as brick is concerned, the very life and continu- 
ance of the industry depends upon the retention of a tariff rate. 
So, Mr. President, I hope the amendment will be defeated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The Secretary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen George Kean Sheppard 
Barkley Glass Kendrick 8 
Bingham Glenn Keyes Simmons 
Black oft La Follette Smoot 

Blaine Goldsborough M Steck 

Blease Gould McMaster Steiwer 
Borah Greene McNary Sullivan 
Bratton Grundy Metcalf Swanson 
Brookhart Hale Thomas, Idaho 
Capper Harris Norbeck Thomas, Okla. 
Caraway Harrison Norris Trammell 
Connally Hastin Nye Tydings 
Copeland Hatfiel Oddie Vandenberg 
Couzens Hayden Overman Wagner 

Dale Hebert Phipps Walcott 

Dill Heflin ine Walsh, Mass. 
Fess Howell Ransdell Walsh, Mont. 
Fletcher Johnson Robsion, Ky. Waterman 
Frazier Jones hall Watson 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-six Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. The question is on the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY]. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DENEEN] to the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. AsHURST] and will vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE (when Mr. SHrpsreap’s name was called). 
I desire to announce that if the Senator from Minnesota [Mr, 
SHIPSTEAD] were present he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. STEIWER (when his name was called). On this ques- 
tion I have a special pair with the senior Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Bratrron] and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho (when his name was called). I have 
a general pair with the Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER]. 
If he were present, I am informed that he would vote “yea.” 
If I were at liberty to vote, I should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WAGNER (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. PATTERSON]. I am 
informed, however, that if he were present he would vote as I 
shall vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Smrru] to the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Barp] and will vote. I vote 
“ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. I transfer my pair to the junior 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. PATTERSON] and will vote. I vote 
“ nay.” 

Mr. SIMMONS. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Garri to the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. Suresreap]. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reen] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON] ; 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. TowNsEND] with the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR] ; 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Sciirvan] with the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. BROCK] ; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Govtp] with the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. KI No]; and 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Rosrnson] with the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. STEPHENS]. 

The result was announced—yeas 35, nays 37, as follows: 


YEAS—35 

Barkley Cutting Heflin Sheppard 
Black Fletcher Howell Simmons 
Blaine Frazier La Follette Steck 
Blease George McMaster Swanson 
Borah Glass Norbeck Trammell 
Brookhart Glenn Norris 8 
Capper Harris Nye alsh, Mass. 
Caraway Harrison Overman Walsh, Mont. 

Hayden Se 


NAYS—37 

Allen Grundy McCulloch Smoot 
Bingham Hale McNary Thomas, Idaho 
Copeland Hastings Metcalf Thomas, Okla. 
Couzens Hatfield Moses Vandenberg 
Dale Hebert Oddie agner 
Dill Johnson Phipps Walcott 
Fess Jones Pine Watson 
Goff Kean Ransdell 
Goldsborough Kendrick Robsion, Ky. 
Greene Keyes Shortridge 

NOT VOTING—24 
Ashurst Gillett Pittman Stelwer 
Baird Gould Reed Stephens 
Bratton Hawes Robinson, Ark. Sullivan 
Brock King Robinson, Ind. Townsend 
Broussard McKellar ne Waterman 
Deneen Patterson Smith Wheeler 


So Mr. BARKLEY’s amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The schedule is in the Senate and 
open to amendment. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I send to the desk the following 
amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Curer Crerk, The Senator from North Dakota moves 
on page 37, line 7, after the word “clinker” and the comma, 
to strike out the words “8 cents per 100 pounds, including the 
weight of the container” and to insert in lieu thereof the 
words “3 cents per barrel.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That amendment is not in order. 
The committee amendment has been disposed of. 

Mr. NYE. The Chair rules that it is not in order? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is the ruling of the Chair. 
The schedule is still in the Senate and open to amendment. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, did the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. Kean] desire to offer an amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is no amendment pending. 

Schedule 2 is still in the Senate and open to amendment. 
If there be no further amendment, Schedule 3 is in order. 
Schedule 3 is in the Senate and open to amendment. If there 
be no amendment to Schedule 3—— 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, on what page does that 
schedule begin? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Page 56, 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, I suggest an amendment on 
antimony and ask that it be read. 

The CHIEF CLERK., The Senator from Nevada offers the fol- 
lowing amendment: To strike out paragraph 276 and insert 

The VICE PRESIDENT, That amendment is not in order. 

Mr. ODDIE. Would it be in order by unanimous consent? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It would be in order by unanimous 
consent only. 

Mr. ODDIE. I ask unanimous consent that the amendment 
be acted on. 

Mr. SWANSON. What is that? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nevada pro- 
poses an amendment, which is not in order, and asks unanimous 
consent that it may be considered in order and acted on. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let it be reported. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will report the amend- 
ment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. The Senator from Nevada offers the 
following amendment: Strike out paragraph 376 and insert 
the following: 


Par. 376. Antimony, as regulus or metal, 4 cents per pound; needle 
or liquidated antimony, one-fourth of 1 cent per pound. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I shall have to object. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Objection is made, 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, has Schedule 3 been passed? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Schedule 3 is in the Senate and 
open to amendment. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I have heretofore sub- 
mitted proposed amendments. It will be seen by Senators pres- 
ent—and I shall detain the Senate for but a few moments 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, I 
wonder if we can get unanimous consent to limit ee on this 
schedule to five minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is already a limitation of 10 
minutes. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Ten minutes is pretty long. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I may not consume that much time. I 
had thought the senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. PITTMAN] 
would be present. I understood he was to go into the details 
and explain the scope and effect of this amendment. I am sure 
he is able to do so much more clearly than I am, as the amend- 
ment relates to tungsten. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, may we have the amendments 
reported? 
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Mr. SHORTRIDGH. I ask that they be reported formally. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the amendment. 

The Cuter Crux. The Senator from California offers the 
following amendment, on page 57, to strike out lines 22 to 25, 
paragraph 3021, dealing with the rate on tungsten, and to in- 
sert the following: 


(f) Tungsten metal, tungsten carbide, and mixtures or combinations 
containing tungsten metal or tungsten carbide, all the foregoing, in 
lumps, grains, or powder, 60 cents per pound on the tungsten contained 
therein and 50 per cent ad valorem; tungstie acid, and all other com- 
pounds of tungsten, not specially provided for, 60 cents per pound on 
the tungsten contained therein and 40 per cent ad valorem. 

On page 58, line 1, strike out “Ferrochromium tungsten” and 
insert “ Ferrotungsten, ferrochromium tungsten.” 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I read from a statement 
furnished me, which I understand to be accurate, and which 
presents the matter more clearly and more accurately than I 
independently could do. I therefore invite the hearing of those 
Senators present. I think they will agree with me that these 
proposed amendments should be adopted. 

The sum and substance of the amendment is as follows: 


(1) No additional compensatory duty is asked for on ferrotungsten 
and all the other manufactured products in section (g) which represent 
85 per cent of all tungsten in all forms used in this country. 


I hope Senators will note and appreciate the significance of 
what I have just read. 


(2) An additional compensatory duty is asked for in connection with 
the chemical products of tungsten which represent not over 15 per cent 
of the total consumption of tungsten. At the present time 95 per cent 
of tungsten metal powder and tungsten carbide, which are the more 
important items provided for in (f), are imported. 

Section (b) of paragraph 302 provides for an increased duty on 
tungsten ore of 5 cents per pound of contained tungsten, but no addi- 
tional compensatory duties haye been provided for articles manufactured 
from the same. Section (f) calls for an increase in the duty on 
tungstie acid and other compounds of tungsten from “60 cents per 
pound on the tungsten contained therein and 25 per cent ad valorem” 
to “60 cents per pound on the tungsten contained therein and 40 per 
cent ad valorem.” This increase of 15 per cent on the ad valorem duty 
is exactly compensatory to the increased duty on the ore. This figure 
has been checked carefully by the experts of the Tariff Commission. 


Upon inquiry of disinterested persons competent to advise me 
I am warranted in asserting that these statements are true and 
correct, 


On tungsten metal, tungsten carbide, etc., the amendment proposes 
an increase from “ 60 cents per pound on the tungsten contained therein 
and 25 per cent ad valorem” to “60 cents per pound on the tungsten 
contained therein and 50 per cent ad valorem.” To-day 95 per cent of 
all the materials covered by this are imported from Germany and Eng- 
land, and it is impossible for the American manufacturer to compete. 


I hope Senators appreciate the force of what I have just 
read, which has been verified by the Tariff Commission, whose 
representatives are here, and who are, of course, entirely dis- 
interested and honorable men. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. Does the Senator's amendment have any- 
thing to do with the tungsten mentioned on line 16, which is 
found in scrap metal? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. No; it has not. I submit to Senators 
and to the Senate, without further argument, but merely stat- 
ing the facts, that this amendment which I have had the honor 
to propose should be agreed to. 

I do not hold myself competent to go into a careful analysis. 
I have adopted the views of gentlemen entirely competent to 
analyze the metal and resultants and to compare the American 
industry in yarious phases with the foreign, and they all 
agree that the increase should be granted in the interest of 
American labor and American capital, in the interest of Ameri- 
can citizens, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, these increases are increases 
which were asked of the House Ways and Means Committee 
and the Senate Finance Committee and in both instances 
declined. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I think not. I do not think the matter 
was very fully presented to the House committee. I am re- 
minded that it was suggested to the Senate Finance Committee, 
but the Senator and I perhaps remember that a matter may not 
be thoroughly studied or finally agreed upon by the committee. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is hard to remember all the different 
details that were presented to the House committee and to the 
Senate committee. The chances are that it was presented to the 
House committee more in detail than to the Senate committee, 
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because the hearings were more elaborate in the House, I do 
not recall as to that. At any rate, the matter was presented 
to the Finance Committee, and the Finance Committee declined 
to grant the increases requested. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. That is the record. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator is seeking to do it here. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I certainly am. Permit me to repeat 
myself, we are all conscious that the action of our committee 
has been in some instances modified, rates have been reduced, 
and rates have been increased. I am appealing now to Senators 
present and to the Senate. I repeat myself over and over again 
when I say that those who are familiar with the industry, from 
the ore aud its resultants, think that the adoption of this 
amendment would be helpful to the Senator’s country, to my 
country, to his fellow citizens, and to my fellow citizens. I have 
not personally, nor has the Senator, any material interest in the 
industries to be affected, but we are striving to help these indus- 
tries and our country as a whole. That is all, and that is all 
that need be said. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, there are a lot of different 
rates in this bill which most men not experts can not under- 
stand. I gather from what the Senator has said that the infor- 
mation which he quoted a moment ago was from those who are 
interested in the increase, but not from any governmental, im- 
partial source. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I read from a statement so furnished, 
but verified, may I suggest to the Senator, by the Tariff Com- 
mission. I make that statement, and it is a fact. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Does the Senator mean officially they have 
made a report verifying the recommendations of these pro- 
ducers? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I think it is in writing, in existence, 
but I have not it at present with me here. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. With pleasure. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I find in my memorandum on this item that 
the 1922 law provides 45 cents per pound, that the Tariff Com- 
mission made an investigation, and on its finding the Ways and 
Means Committee raised the rate from 45 to 50 cents a pound, 
which only equalizes the cost of production as between China 
and the United States. The Senate Finance Committee reduced 
the rate to 45 cents. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the rate in the present law is 
45 cents. 

Mr. PHIPPS. That is my understanding. 

Mr. BARKLEY. What are the rates carried in the Senator's 
amendments? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Forty and fifty per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the Senator is mistaken. I have just 
gone over the rate. On the metal in the carbide the present law 
is 35 per cent and the proposed rate is 50 per cent ad valorem. 
On all chemicals the present law is 25 per cent and the proposed 
rate is 40 per cent. The Tariff Commission, after we increased 
tungsten itself 5 cents a pound, figured out that the increase 
asked for here on the metal in the carbide, as well as all chem- 
icals from the tungsten, is about equivalent to what it was on 
the 5 cents per pound. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator from 
California has expired. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President : 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Kentucky yield to me? 
` Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Permit me to observe that I am relying 
somewhat upon the Senator from Nevada [Mr. PITTMAN] to sup- 
plement and strengthen what I have just stated. 

Mr. SMOOT. We only want to have the facts stated. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. That is all. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, this recommendation, if it is 
in the form of a recommendation from the Tariff Commission, or 
if it is some private figuring out of the proper compensatory 
duty, is something which I do not understand. I would like to 
know about it. Was that done since the Finance Committee 
acted on this matter, or was it before? 

Mr. SMOOT. After it was reported the Senate itself added 
5 cents per pound. I have asked experts of the Tariff Commis- 
sion to figure out what the ad valorem equivalent was upon the 
metal in the carbide, and also on all chemicals provided for in 
the amendment of the Senator from California. They say, as 
nearly as it can be figured out, that it is within 1 per cent of the 
amount stated. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In other words, the increase of 5 cents per 
pound on tungsten justifies an increase of 100 per cent on the 
carbide. 
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Mr. SMOOT. And the metals in the carbide and also the 
chemicals. 

Mr. BARKLEY. What does the 5 cents represent in ad 
valorem equivalent? The point is, it seems to me, rather an 
unusual increase to add 100 per cent ad yalorem duty on the 
finished product, based on a 5-cent increase in the tariff per 
pound on the raw product, 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. It may seem that way, but the experts 
studied it out carefully and thoughtfully and economically and 
mathematically and gave the result stated. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Did they study it out politically? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Oh, no. 

Mr. SMOOT. The loss is great in the transforming of the 
ores into the chemicals. My attention has been called to the 
fact that since that action was taken by the Senate tungsten 
waste that is coming in here is broken up and melted into this 
shape [displaying], and then is brought in here in that form. 
The law to-day says that it is waste, and that is what is coming 
here. I think it is perhaps about 90 or 95 per cent tungsten, 
and yet it is called waste. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I desire to call attention to the fact that the 
amendment only relates to 15 per cent of the total weight of 
tungsten that might be imported or might be produced. It 
comes in the acid form and is again divided into two categories. 
Part of it under the amendment would be raised from 25 per 
cent to 40 per cent ad valorem and the other elements from 25 
per cent to 50 per cent ad valorem. I suggest that it is a 
matter that could be readily disposed of in conference. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is what I thought about a lot of these 
matters, but it seems we can not dispose of them in that way. 
We have to redispose of them over and over again here in the 
Senate. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, the colloquy here has ex- 
plained the whole thing. The compensatory duty on the chemi- 
cal manufactures has not been carried forward. There are 15 
per cent of the chemical manufactures that have not had the 
compensatory duty carried forward to them. While I am not 
interested in that matter, I was greatly interested in tungsten 
and suported and voted for an increased duty on tungsten ores. 
Of course, I expected the compensatory duty to be carried for- 
ward to the manufactured articles. 

The rate on ferrotungsten is not increased. There is no com- 
pensatory duty increase on ferrotungsten. There is growing 
up in this country a new chemical industry. It is the manu- 
facture of tungsten carbide, which is taking the place of dia- 
monds in the diamond drilling that is done in this country. It 
is comparatively a new industry. The competition is with Ger- 
many, and any competition with Germany in the chemical in- 
dustry is, of course, very severe, particularly with a new 
industry here. I do not see where there is anything unfair, so 
far as the 85 per cent is concerned, in carrying forward the 
compensatory duty. Five cents was added to the tungsten, 
which would mean a 25 per cent ad valorem increase. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I send forward an amend- 
ment which I offer. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 70, after line 16, insert the fol- 
lowing language: 

All wire fencing and all wire netting, whether galvanized or not, com- 
posed of wires smaller than 0.08 and not smaller than 0.03 of 1 inch in 
diameter, nine-sixteenths of 1 cent per square foot: Provided, That all 
wire fencing and all wire netting, whether galvanized or not, of a mesh 
1% inches or greater, composed of wire of a diameter not greater than 
0.0414 of 1 inch and not smaller than 0.03 of 1 inch, shall be subject 
to a duty of five-sixteenths of 1 cent per square foot. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, last fall when we had this 
matter up the first time an amendment similar to this—— 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr, President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. COPELAND. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. If I caught the reading of the amendment, it is 
the same as the Finance Committee amendment? 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes; it is. I ask that the matter go to 
conference in order that it may be considered there. There is 
no question about the tremendous increase in the importation 
of wire fencing and wire netting. In 1926 there were 100,000 
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bales, in 1927 there were 200,000 bales, and in 1928 there were 
807,000 bales. In order to preserve this American industry I 
think the matter ought to go to conference. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, may I inquire of the Chair if 
the amendment is in order? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is, the other amendment haying 
been disagreed to in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I would like 
to have inserted in the Recorp at this point two telegrams with 
reference to the pending amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The telegrams are as follows: 

WORCESTER, Mass., March 21, 1930. 
Davio I. WALSH, 
Care United States Senate: 

Understand tariff question on wire netting again before Senate, Se- 
vere competition exists from imported goods. We ask your earnest 
cooperation and vote to help protect wire netting industry. 

G. F. Wricut STEEL & Wire Co. 


Worcester, Mass., March 21, 1930. 
Senator Davip I. WALSH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0. 
Dear Senator: Schedule 3, paragraph 317, wire netting. We need 
increase duty on this commodity. Kindly favor us with your support. 
WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL CO., 
FRED J. CONNOR, District Manager. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from New York. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COPELAND. I send to the desk another amendment, 
which I offer. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 56, beginning on line 15, after the 
comma, strike out the words “ 72 cents per pound on the tungsten 
content in excess of 0.2 of 1 per cent.” 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, at one time in the debate 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY] proposed to strike 
out the entire proviso beginning in line 13. I am not informed 
regarding the other items in the proviso, but so far as tungsten 
is concerned, which is the matter which I wish to have stricken 
from the paragraph, there is a very small quantity produced in 
this country. There are not 300 men employed in its production, 
I understand. Here is an article which is used in the hardening 
of chilled tools, all agricultural implements, and other metal 
devices which are turned out where a hard-chilled tool is neces- 
sary for the procedure. Of course, I do not wish to say that this 
is a matter of farm relief, and yet after all, in the manufacture 
of every farm implement in the world these tools are used. I 
can see no reason why this rate of 75 cents a ton which will be 
levied against it should be imposed. I simply present the mat- 
ter and feel that it is an item which should be stricken from the 
bill. 

Mr, SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hair in the chair). 
Does the Senator from New York yield to the Senator from 
Utah? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. All I want to say to the Senator from New 

York is that I am fearful he does not realize what the amend- 
ment means. For instance, here [indicating] is the waste I 
spoke of a moment ago, It is worth in a foreign country $140 
a ton. If the Senator’s amendment prevails there would be a 
duty of 75 cents a ton on it. It is worth $140 a ton as waste. 
If the Senator’s amendment prevails, every effective rate in 
paragraph 302 would be destroyed and the whole industry would 
be gone. 
- Mr. COPELAND. A little while ago I was striving to get 
75 cents on crude gypsum. Here we have an article with refer- 
ence to which the same principle is involved, and it is coming 
from abroad. The Senator from Utah voted against my gypsum 
proposal, and now, when it is tungsten that is involved, I can 
not understand why he is proposing a tariff on that article 
which is produced in such limited quantities in America, 

Mr. SMOOT. We have one of the greatest gypsum plants in 
the United States right in my own State, but gypsum per ton is 
not worth as much as the rate the Senator desires to put upon 
this article. The article under discussion now is worth $140 a 
ton. In order to get tungsten, we have to mine through solid 


rock into the earth, and if we get 1 per cent of tungsten that 
would be 20 pounds in a ton of ore. After the mining of the 
ton of ore then we would have to extract the tungsten from it 
and pay the railroad freight from the mine to the smelter on 
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that ore. There is no more comparison between gypsum and 
tungsten than there is between gold and sand. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, see the position of the Sena- 
tor from Utah! We do not produce in this country 25 per cent 
of the total amount of tungsten we use. 

Mr. SMOOT. But the 25 per cent is worth more than all of 
the gypsum that is produced. 

Mr. COPELAND. Let us set aside gypsum for the moment. 
Seventy-five per cent of the tungsten we use will come in from 
abroad, and it will be taxed at this high rate, so in order to 
protect that very limited proportion of tungsten developed in 
the United States the Senator proposes to put a high tax upon 
the whole amount. I am in opposition to it, and; of course, 
hope that the Senate will take my view. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Colorado is 

recognized. 
- Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, shortly after the present tariff 
act went into effect the rate on tungsten, that being practically 
semiprecious metal, was so high and the material itself so 
valuable that it offered an inducement to manufacturers in 
Europe to roll into steel a high percentage of tungsten, and then 
deliberately to chop those steel bars into small pieces, making 
scrap of them, and ship them into the United States. Under 
the law of 1922 they sought to introduce, and for a long time 
succeeded in introducing, tungsten into the United States in 
that way. Having done that, they would then refine the steel 
scrap, so called, and recover the tungsten, thus evading the pay- 
ment of the duty that was clearly intended to be imposed upon 
the importation of that article into the United States. That 
became such a serious menace that our tungsten mines were 
absolutely closed down for a period of time; in California, 
Nevada, and Colorado none of the mines operated because of 
those illegal importations of tungsten under the guise of steel 
scrap. 

Fortunately, that situation was straightened out by the cus- 
toms officials, and the practice was stopped for a long time. 
A series of such importations were impounded, and they were 
finally assessed with the duties which they legally should pay. 
If we shouid eliminate this item in this bill, such scrap could 
come in free of any customs dues, and it would come in in 
that form. The foreign dealers would then deliberately have 
the tungsten worked up with a base metal, ship it in here as 
scrap, recover the tungsten, and thereby escape the imposition 
of any tariff duty whatever. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. PHIPPS. I yield the floor. 

Mr. PITTMAN. In other words, should this amendment be 
adopted, it would nullify, to a great extent, what we have 
already secured? 

Mr. PHIPPS. Absolutely; it would make the tariff which 
we have adopted ineffective. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from New York [Mr. 
COPELAND]. 

The amendment was rejected, 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I offer another amendment, 
which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from New York will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 113, paragraph 389, line 5, the 
Senator from New York moves to strike out the numerals 30 
and insert the numerals “ 20,” so as to read: 


Par. 389. New types, 20 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I shall take only a moment. 
This paragraph relates to types which are used in the printing 
offices. The rate in the present law is 20 per cent. The House 
raised that rate to 30 per cent, and the Senate committee did 
not change it. Mr. President, it is now a question for the 
Senate to decide. Here is an industry that is prosperous; 
there is no reason in the world why there should be an in- 
creased rate put upon type which are used in our printing 
offices. Certain fancy-faced type which is uSed in advertising 
is made abroad but not made in this country. There is no 
reason in the world why such type should be given a rate of 30 
per cent; it really ought to be on the free list, but, so far as I 
have been able to discover from my study of the question, there 
is no excuse for an increase on the rate upon type. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. I thought the Senator from New York had 
concluded. 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield the floor. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, between 1923 and 1928 the 
importations of new type increased sixfold in quantity and four- 
fold in value. I now call the attention of the Senate to the 
fact that while from 1923 to 1928 the imports increased six- 
fold, between the years 1928 and 1929 the increase has been 
from 149,959 pounds in 1928 to 505,703 pounds in 1929. 

Mr. President, if this industry is to continue in this country, 
we should recognize the fact that we will have to increase this 
duty from 20 per cent to 30 per cent, and the testimony before 
the Finance Committee without a question of doubt justified it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from New York. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I offer one more amend- 
ment to this schedule, which I think will meet with no oppo- 
sition. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 103, line 17, paragraph 368 (g), 
it is proposed to insert after the word“ taximeters” the words 
“and watchmen’s time detectors.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, all of that language has been 
stricken from the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment is not in order. 

Mr. COPELAND. I should like to understand why, Mr. 
President. 8 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is not in order, a substitute for 
the provision reported in the bill having been adopted and con- 
curred in en bloc on the 4th day of March. 

Mr. COPELAND. What happened at that time? Perhaps 
the Senator from Utah will explain to me. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment as agreed to in 
Committee of the Whole was concurred in and there was no 
reservation. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator that 
paragraph 368 of the bill, beginning on page 98, was stricken 
out down to and including line 18 on page 103, and that amend- 
ment was agreed to and subsequently concurred in in the Senate. 
In lieu of the portion stricken out the provision in the present 
law was inserted. 

Mr. COPELAND. If the Chair will bear with me for a 
moment, Mr. President, watchmen's timekeepers are not made 
in the United States; there is not one made here. Clockwork 
mechanism is used, but no concern has been inclined to make 
them. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no way of putting the amendment in 
now. 

Mr. COPELAND. I am extremely sorry, because I brought 
this matter up at some time when the bill was being considered 
as in Committee of the Whole and had every right to assume 
from what I learned somewhere that it would be in order at 
this time. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is not in order. 

Mr. COPELAND. I will ask, then, what rate is imposed upon 
the device to which I have referred? I am extremely sorry 
about it, because, as I have said, I certainly understood when 
I made the effort previously that this would be the proper time 
to present the amendment. ; 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the present rate is either 45 or 50 
per cent, but I do not remember which. 

Mr. COPELAND, Mr, President, I will ask the Senator to 
furnish me that information, and in the meantime I will not 
detain the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will obtain the information and furnish it 
to the Senator as soon as possible, 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, I offer an amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CrerK. On page 56, line 5, the Senator from 
Nevada proposes to strike out “75 cents” and in lieu thereof 
to insert “1 cent per pound on the manganese contained 
therein.” 

Mr. SMOOT. That amendment is not in order, is it, Mr. 
President ? A 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment is not in order. 

Mr. ODDIE. I ask unanimous consent that the amendment 
may be considered, in view of the fact that we have already 
acted on the manganese tariff, and this is something that comes 
right in line with it. It will prevent the importation of a 
product containing a small percentage of manganese. The 
law would be taken advantage of and injustice would follow if 
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this amendment were not adopted. I ask unanimous consent 
that the amendment may be considered at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I do not think we want to begin 
that practice now. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made. The schedule 
is still before the Senate and open to amendment. 

Mr. TRAMMELL, Mr. President, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Curer Crerk. On page 117, after line 17, it is proposed 
to insert the following as a new paragraph: 


Par. 400. Phosphate rock (phosphorites, collophane, and apatites), 
$2 per long ton. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, in the very limited time 
we are allowed in which to present amendments, I can not 
really do justice to this subject. I will attempt very briefly, 
however, to explain what is asked for in the amendment. 

The amendment proposes to levy a duty of $2 per iong ton 
upon phosphate rock. This is an industry which has grown 
up in America since 1867. 

We have a large phosphate industry in America, centering 
principally in Florida, and until some 10 or 12 years ago the 
American miners supplied 90 per cent of the world’s demand 
for phosphate rock. 

It has never been an unusually prosperous business, from the 
standpoint of earnings, but on the part of many of the operators 
there has been a struggle from time to time to maintain them- 
selves, and many of them haye been forced out of business 
because of the lack of a reasonable return upon their invest- 
ment. Within the past few years there has developed in 
Morocco, Africa, very serious competition with our American 
phosphate in the foreign markets, 

Up to some six or seven years ago the American producers 
had an extensive trade in many of the foreign countries, such 
as France, Spain, Germany, and Austria, but in 1921 Morocco 
launched upon the business of phosphate mining on Government- 
owned properties, operated through Government agencies, and 
worked with convict labor, and more recently by Arab labor, 
which is employed at from 26 to 32 cents per day. 

In 1921 Morocco mined about 8,000 tons of phosphate. In 
1929 the output of the Morocco Government-owned and sub- 
sidized mine was 1,300,000 tons, an increase of 1,298,000 tons in 
eight years. They have largely occupied the field in France and 
Spain, they have entirely taken over Austria, and have cut very 
largely the consumption of American phosphate in Germany. 
The curtailment of the sales of American phosphate in those 
countries has amounted to something like 1,000,000 tons per 
annum within the past five or six years. 

The plan of the Morocco government-owned and subsidized 
mines is this: They mine this phosphate, in the way that it is 
handled, for about $3 a ton. They go into a market which has 
been occupied heretofore by the products of other sections—more 
particularly, of course, of America. They have taken over this 
foreign field very largely with their Government-owned and 
subsidized mining carried on in Morocco until America has lost 
sales of 900,000 tons of phosphate per annum in Germany, 
France, and Spain alone; and, as I say, the Austrian market has 
been taken from us entirely. 

The policy of this Morocco government monopoly has been, 
when they enter a new territory with their convict-made and 
subsidized product, to offer it at a ridiculously low price until 
they drive other phosphates out of that field. This was true in 
all of the foreign countries. They went into those different 
localities and sold their phosphates at a rate of about $4 per ton 
at the port in Africa, which meant a delivery price of about 
five dollars and a half or six dollars in most of the markets to 
which they shipped those products. American miners could not 
sell phosphate there in competition with phosphate made in this 
way. Our products were selling there for about $8 or $9 per ton. 

They come in with their phosphate delivered at about four 
dollars and a half or five dollars or five dollars and a half a 
ton until they have driven us out of practically all the foreign 
markets; and as soon as they have driven us out, then the 
people of those localities have to pay for it. 

To-day, in the same foreign localities where phosphate was 
sold at $4.50 and $5 per ton five years ago, when the monopoly 
was driving out our American phosphate, it is selling at eight 
dollars and something a ton, because the Morocco Government 
have monopolized the market, and to-day, without competition, 
they are making the users of phosphate pay dearly. Now they 
have designs upon the American market. They began to ship 
their phosphate into America in 1927 and 1928. Our producers 
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could not stand the competition. The matter was brought to 
the attention of the customs officials through the proper chan- 
nels. An investigation was carried on. It was demonstrated 
that they were selling their phosphate in Baltimore—that is 
the principal port of entry in this country—at four dollars and 
something a ton, some of it_at $5 delivered. An inquiry was 
made, and an antidumping order was made by a Treasury 
order based upon the facts admitted by the importers of the 
phosphate. So a tax of $2.68 now exists on importations to 
this country under the antidumping act; but the Customs Court, 
in passing on that, have ruled that the price in Morocco proper, 
where they sold only 500,000 tons, and not the price where they 
had been marketing, or the price of the product that they had 
been shipping to other foreign countries, should govern. 

At home, with their subsidies, and with the sale of only 
something like 50,000 tons, they claimed that their production 
cost was only about $2.95 a ton, and they were not dumping, 
while at the same time over a million tons of phosphate that 
they sold in other sections was sold at an average of $7.68 per 
ton at the mine shipping port in Morocco, Africa. 

So this is the issue: To-day we have a tax of $2.68 under 
the antidumping act. When they bring In phosphate they 
either have to pay that or else give bond, awaiting the final deci- 
sion of the Court of Customs Appeals on the question. We are 
asking now for a duty of $2 a ton, which we feel is absolutely 
essential if the court should set aside the $2.68 duty that we 
now have. We have that much—$2.68 a ton—and we are 
merely asking for the $2 per ton so that in the eventuality of 
a discontinuance of the existing tax of $2.68 the producers will 
be protected against this foreign government-subsidized, gov- 
ernment-owned monopoly, which otherwise would come in here 
and destroy our industry and then put the prices up, just as 
they have done in European countries. This proposed duty of 
$2 a ton, in the place of the $2.68 protection tax now in force, 
would never cause a raise of the price of phosphate. The 
mines have not raised the price with a tax of $2.68 on imported 

phosphate. But if we leave the situation so the Morocco monop- 
oly can drive our mines in America out of business, then our 
people will have to pay dearly to the monopoly. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, is this an amendment on phos- 
phate rock? 

Mr. TRAMMELL, Phosphate rock. 

Mr. GEORGE. Used exclusively in fertilizer? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. It is used extensively in fertilizer. There 
is about 250 to 350 pounds of phosphate used in each ton of fer- 
tilizer. If the entire tax of $2.68 that we have to-day under the 
antidumping act were reflected into the price of fertilizer, it 
would only amount to something like 28 to 30 cents a ton on fer- 
tilizer. If $2, as suggested, should be reflected into its price it 
would only amount to something like 15 to 25 cents a ton. 

Mr. GEORGE. What I am getting at is this: It is used ex- 
clusively for fertilizer material? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. That is its principal use. 

Mr. GEORGE. That is its chief use? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. That is its chief use; yes. Not all ferti- 
lizers use it. One-fourth of the fertilizer made in America, so 
I am informed, does not use phosphate. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, the Congress has adopted the 
policy, and has adhered to it heretofore and extended it in this 
bill, of putting all fertilizer materials on the free list, or mate- 
rials chiefly used for fertilizer. Indeed, we have already adopted 
an amendment which provides that notwithstanding any other 
specific provision in any of the schedules, any substance used 
chiefly for fertilizer or in the manufacture of fertilizer shall be 
on the free list. 

While I dislike to appear in opposition to this proposed duty, 
it is wholly inconsistent with the policy adopted by the Con- 
gress heretofore in writing the act of 1922, and extended, as I 
have said, in this particular bill. If a vote is to be had upon it 
now, I shall suggest the absence of a quorum, because I do not 
believe the Congress would want to impose a duty of $2 per 
ton, or any other duty, upon this product, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator withhold his 
suggestion of the absence of a quorum and yield to me for a 
moment? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes, Mr. President. 

Mr. SMOOT. Phosphate rock is now on the free list where 
it is used for fertilizer purposes. That is about all that the 
Senator from Florida has reference to. Does he want to take 
it off the free list? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. It is used very largely for that purpose. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is about the only thing it is used for; 
is it not? 3 

Mr. TRAMMELL. It is only in the last four or five years 
that there was any indication that any protection whateyer 
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was needed; but it is very apparent that it is badly needed 
now. As I explained, we have at the present tine the tax of 
$2.68 a ton. Our dealers have not increased the price of phos- 
phate at all since 1907. It is selling at as low a price as it was 
in 1907. It is highly competitive. 

Mr. SMOOT. The only reason I spoke is that it is already 
on the free list where used for fertilizer. 

Mr. L. It is on the free list. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator want to take it off the free 
list for fertilizer purposes? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I want to take it off and make the duty 
apply to phosphate generally, because, of course, it is prin- 
cipally consumed as one of the elements in fertilizer. It is a 
small element in fertilizer proportionately, even in weight. It 
is only 250 to 350 pounds per ton in weight; and as far as the 
cost of it is concerned, it is inconsequential as an element in 
fertilizer. 

Mr. SMOOT. What I am afraid of is this: Under the Sena- 
tor's amendment, if it were agreed to without some further 
action, phosphate rock would still come in free for fertilizer, 
because that is the chief use of it. I am simply calling the 
Senator’s attention to the fact. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I appreciate that. I thought if we 
adopted this amendment we would seek to take it out of the 
free list paragraph or schedule. 

Mr. SMOOT. We should have to do that. 

Mr. GEORGE. The free list paragraph was put in in the 
Senate, and no reservation was made upon it. The entire 
language of that paragraph was changed; and clearly, it seems 
to me, a point of order would lie against any amendment offered 
to take out phosphate rock or except it from the free list, 
Under the provision inserted in the free list any material 
5 principally or chiefly for fertilizer comes in free of all 

uty. 

a VALEH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor yiel 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Has the Senator any figures 
about imports? I have an impression that the imports were 
very slight. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I think I can explain that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Georgia has the 
floor. Does he yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield, except that before any vote is taken 
I want a roll call; that is all. I withhold the suggestion of the 
absence of a quorum for the present. 

The VICH PRESIDENT, The senior Senator from Florida 
is recognized. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I desire to state very 
briefly some concrete facts. I will get to the question asked by 
the Senator from Massachusetts in a moment. 

In the first place, there are four favorably located fields in 
Florida, South Carolina, Tennessee, Kentucky, Idaho, Wyoming, 
and Montana, with an abundant supply of this essential plant 
food for thousands of years, insuring low prices to the American 
consumer. 

In 1927 and 1928 there appeared at the port of Baltimore, 
for the first time in history, substantial imports of phosphate 
rock from Morocco. Moroccan costs, including rail and water 
freight to Baltimore, are actually $4.93 per gross ton less than 
present American costs. 

At the present moment, Morocco is selling to the United 
States for $4 per ton, while she sells to the European markets 
which she controls for $7.60 per ton. 

That is the situation. 

Within recent months a new menace to the industry has 
arisen in the form of a large-scale exploitation of the phosphate 
deposits in British Columbia. The Consolidated Mining & Smelt- 
ing Co., affiliated with the Canadian Pacific Railroad, is plan- 
ning to open up the phosphate deposits in the neighborhood of 
Trail, British Columbia. This development will come into 
direct competition with the struggling industries in the Western 
States of Idaho, Wyoming, and Montana. The last-named States 
contain the largest reserve of phosphate in the United States, 
approximately 5,000,000,000 tons. 

Efficiency of management and skill of engineers of the Ameri- 
can producers are second to none in the world, but the American 
producer can not compete with a goyernment monopoly, hiring 
labor at 25 cents to 32 cents a day, and enjoying a government 
subsidy, government transportation, and tax exemption. That 


is the situation in Morocco. We have to pay something like $3 
a day for our common labor in these mines. 

The capital investment of the American phosphate miners is 
$67,000,000. There are from 3,000 to 4,000 men actually en- 
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gaged in mining phosphate rock, and the value of the output 
annually is $11,234,863. In addition to all that is the trans- 
portation by rail, and other business that grows out of the suc- 
cessful operation of this industry. 

There are over 3,000,000 tons a year produced in the United 
States. Practically 80 per cent of it is used in the United 
States. Formerly the American industry was able to export a 
substantial part of its production, and at one time furnished 
fully 90 per cent of the world’s supply of phosphate. Export 
tonnage is now of no practical importance, due to Moroccan 
competition. The annual imports of phosphate rock in the 
United States amount to about 30,000 tons, but we must con- 
sider other factors. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, if the Senator 
will yield, that does not correspond with the information I get 
from the Summary of Tariff Information. It is said there that 
the imports in 1928 amounted to 9,954 tons. 

Mr. FLETCHER. They have increased since, The figures 
which I have show that they are 30,000 at the present time. 
But that is not the real picture. 

A decision by the Secretary of the Treasury is as follows: 


After due investigation I find that phosphate rock from Morocco is 
being sold in the United States at less than its fair value, and that the 
industry of mining and selling phosphate rock in the United States has 
been and is likely to be injured by reason of the importation of phos- 
phate rock into the United States from Morocco. 


And an imposition of dumping duties has been made, under 
the antidumping act of 1921. 

That, of course, has put some check on the importations, but 
an appeal has been taken from that decision, and we do not 
know whether that will continue or not. 

Shipments from Morocco have been held up under the provi- 
sions of the tariff law of 1922, excluding convict-made goods. 

But these are merely expedients, because if the courts sus- 
tain dumping duties dumping can be discontinued and sales 
made here at less than American costs, and already the French 
Government in Morocco is giving up the employment of convict 
labor. 

Some idea of the potential imports of Moroccan phosphate 
rock can be gained from the fact that their marketed products 
amounted in 1921 to 8,000 tons, and 1,650,000 tons in 1929, and 
the further fact that their program calls for the production of 
8,000,000 tons by the year 1932 and at least 5,000,000 tons by 
the end of 1936. That is the prospect ahead of us. 

As soon as the French Government became cognizant -of the 
recent act of the Senate in passing adequate legislation against 
the products of convict labor they immediately took steps to 
eliminate use of convict labor from the mines in Morocco, but 
the American industry will still be unable to compete since the 
French Government in Morocco can employ free labor at 26 
cents per diem. This must be compared with the average wage 
in the American phosphate mine of $3 per diem. 

The question is asked, Will the imposition of $2 per ton duty 
on phosphate rock affect the price of fertilizer to the American 
farmer? That is the important question, that is the question 
which disturbs the Senator from Georgia, and other Senators, 
no doubt. 

We claim that it will not, because of the competitive condi- 
tions under which the industry operates with nearly 80 compet- 
ing concerns in this country. In fact, prices of phosphate rock 
to-day are less than they were in 1907, which demonstrates the 
fact that foreign competition is not necessary for maintenance 
of a low price level. It seems to me that is the question. 

If the duty of $2 per ton should be added to the price of the 
American product, what would be the result in the price of the 
fertilizer the farmer buys? That is an important question, and 
we are all concerned about that. The answer to that is this: 
The duty will not be added, but if it were the increase in cost 
will not be over 30 cents per ton, or about 1 per cent of the 
average cost of a ton of fertilizer. The average ton of fertilizer 
contains about 300 pounds of phosphate rock. 

I have a letter here stating that the National Fertilizer Asso- 
ciation advises that approximately 25 per cent of all fertilizer 
used in the United States contains no phosphate rock. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). 
Senator has one minute left. 3 

Mr. FLETCHER. This is all I have to say. I submit the 
matter, unless some one wants to ask a question, 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, as the junior Senator from 
Fiorida has already explained, phosphate is one of the three 
ingredients used in the manufacture of fertilizer. The other 
two ingredients are potash and nitrogen. All of these ingredi- 
ents are on the free tist, and, as the Senator from Georgia has 
said, it has always been the policy of this Government to keep 
ingredients which go into fertilizer on the free list. 


The 
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Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, let me answer the Senator 
there. We have no nitrogen industry in this country. We do 
not produce the nitrogen and we do not produce the potash. 
We have no potash industry in this country. 

Mr. HALE.. I was about to talk of the potash situation. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, speaking of nitrogen, our 
domestic production of nitrogen takes care of more than half of 
our present necessities, 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I recall that in 1922, when the 
last revision of the tariff took place, the question came up of 
placing a duty on potash. The Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] 
made a yery able argument in favor of the potash industry in 
this country. He showed that a certain amount of potash could 
be produced and was being produced in the western part of the 
country, and he was very anxious to have a duty placed on 
potash to protect that industry, so that it could develop, and 
eventually we could produce our own American potash. 

When the matter came up in the Senate, the feeling of the 
Senate was shown very clearly, namely, that in the matter of 
fertilizer, which is used by the farmers all over the country, 
the opinion of the Senate was that no duty should be placed on 
any of the ingredients used in its make-up. 

I would like to help the Senators from Florida, I have voted 
with them on many amendments they have offered seeking to 
have higher duties imposed on commodities coming from their 
State, but I can not act with them in this matter, which vitally 
affects, I believe, all of the farmers all over this country. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
a question? 

Mr. HALE. I yield. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Does not the Senator realize that it is 
rather false economy to allow the enemy, as it were, indus- 
trially speaking, to come into this country with their cheap 
convict-labor-made goods, or goods made with labor costing 25 
or 26 cents a day, and gradually devour an industry? It would 
take only three or four years to do that. Then it will set itself 
up as a monopoly and make the farmers of this country pay 
$2 or $3 a ton more for phosphate than they are paying to-day. 
That has been the history when they have gone into our markets 
heretofore. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I do not believe it will work out 
in that way. I think when the people of Florida started their 
phosphate works they knew what they were about. I think they 
knew that they could make a profit on this material, whether 
or not a duty was placed on it. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, the phosphate industry 
was inaugurated and became quite a business as far back as in 
the nineties. It was a big industry 30 or 40 years ago, and 25 
years ago they were furnishing 25 per cent of all the phosphate 
made in the world. This competition we have had has devel- 
oped only in the last three or four years, so how could they 
have anticipated what was going to happen with an industry 
across the water, under government control and ownership, and 
operated by convicts? 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I have seen some of the great 
phosphate works in operation in Florida. Of course, I do not 
know what their books would show, but the general impression 
I got was that that was a very prosperous industry. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. It is a big affair, but they can not com- 
pete with cheap labor or convict labor, and with Government- 
owned plants, when they pay $3 a day for their labor, which is 
the average they pay to their expert and other labor. 

Mr. KEAN obtained the floor. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEAN. I yield, but I will ask the Senator not to take 
too much of my time. 

Mr. GEORGE. I will not do so. 

If any material is manufactured by conyict or prison labor 
outside of the United States, there is an absolute prohibition in 
this law against its importation, and if there is the dumping of 
anything, there is ample provision already made for that in the 
present law. So there need be no fear from those two sources, 
so far as this commodity is concerned. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. President, I am informed by what I believe 
to be reliable authority that the stripping and opening of the 
mines in Morocco is by convict labor. Any mining man knows 
that the stripping and opening of the mine and getting it ready 
to produce the ore is the greatest cost in the production of the 
ore. Since we haye put into this bill a clause providing that 
we would not allow imports into the United States of material 
made by convict labor, the French Government has put in some 
Arab labor to mine the ore. But the development of the prop- 
erty, the stripping of the mines and getting them ready to blast 
out, has all been done by convict labor, and, therefore, I am 
entirely in sympathy with the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Florida. 
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Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I suppose we have forgotten, in 
the mad rush of piling up rates here, the object for which Con- 
gress was called in special session. We have forgotten the 
farmer. We have forgotten that we unanimously, so far as I 
can remember now, agreed that fertilizer and fertilizer ingre- 
dients should be on the free list. 

We have had pending before Congress for 10 years the 
Muscle Shoals proposition, and one of the great clamors made, 
often deceitfully made in the name of the farmer, was for 
cheap fertilizer. But all were unanimous in expressing a desire 
to get fertilizer cheap. All the consumers of the United States 
are directly interested, and all the farmers who use fertilizer 
are likewise directly interested in cheap fertilizer. 

Phosphate is one of the ingredients, one of the necessary in- 
gredients, in all fertilizer; and I would like to say to the Sena- 
tors from the Southern States and the Senators from the East- 
ern States that from both localities comes the demand for fer- 
tilizer. Many of the farms can not be successfully tilled with- 
out fertilizer. 

I come from a section of the country where very little fer- 
tilizer is used. 

My constituency and the people of the States immediately 
surrounding my State have not the interest in the fertilizer 
question that the East and the South have. Are we forgetting 
it all at once? Are we now going to put a tariff on fertilizer? 
Are we going to levy a tariff on one of the necessary ingredients 
of fertilizer? After we decided in Committee of the Whole 
to do otherwise, then are we going not only before the farmers 
but the consumers in America and say that, notwithstanding our 
pledges, we have levied a tax upon a necessary ingredient of 
fertilizer? If I can prevent it the amendment shall not prevail 
without a record vote. I do not want to delay matters, but if 
the Senate wants to say that we are going to tax fertilizer I 
would like to have the constituents of every Senator in the 
East and the constituents of every southern Senator know that 
the Senate by a record vote put a tax on this product. 

It is said that over in some foreign country this phosphate is 
produced by prison labor, and yet we have on the statute books 
now an absolute prohibition against bringing any such product 
into the United States. The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Kean] said that he understands, though I do not know what 
his authority is, that in some places they have prison labor to 
strip the mines and get the material ready, but it is actually 
shoveled out by men who are not prisoners. Does anyone suppose 
under such conditions that we would let it in under our law? 
The man who actually shovels the phosphate upon the shovel 
is no more a miner of the article than the man who bores the 
hole into which the dynamite is put or the man with another 
shovel, or perhaps the same shovel, who lifts the dirt off the 
top and shovels it out of the way. Let us not be unreasonable 
about the proposition. Let us face it honestly. If we want a 
tax on fertilizer let us place it there by a record vote. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Fletcher Heflin Robinson, Ind, 
Ashurst Frazier Johnson Robsion, Ky 
Baird George Jones Sheppard 
Barkley Glenn Kean Shortridge 
Bingham Goft Kendrick Smoot 

Black Goldsborough Keyes Steck 

Blaine Gould La Follette Swanson 
Blease t Greene McCulloch Townsend 
Brookhart Hale McMaster Trammell 
Broussard Harris Metcalf Vandenberg 
Connally Harrison oses Wagner 
Copeland Hastin Norbeck Walcott 
Couzens Hatfiel Norris Walsh, Mont. 
Dale Hayden Oddie 

Fess Hebert Ransdell 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-eight Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I want to say a word to Sena- 
tors who have just entered the Chamber. We are voting on an 
amendment which proposes to put a tax of $2 a ton upon phos- 
phate rock. I simply want to call the attention of those who 
have not heard the debate that as I understand it this is a 
violation of the general understanding that fertilizer and fer- 
tilizer ingredients should remain on the free list. If the amend- 
ment is agreed to, we are taxing one of the necessary ingre- 
dients of fertilizer at the rate of $2 a ton. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from Florida. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I want to make an inquiry of 
the Chair. While several of us who were interested in a par- 
ticular amendment were out of the Chamber, I understand that 
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the Senator from New York [Mr. Coprnanp] offered an amend- 
ment on page 70 by which the result of the vote made in Com- 
mittee of the Whole was changed and a tariff placed upon wire 
fencing. I would like to know how that could be changed in 
the Senate over the action of the Committee of the Whole. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The committee amendment 


was disagreed to in Committee of the Whole, and therefore it 
was open to amendment in the Senate, 

Mr. NORRIS. Then, I ask the Chair whether the amendment, 
which was agreed to this afternoon, is the same as was rejected 
in Committee of the Whole? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is a matter of informa- 
tion and not a parliamentary inquiry. The amendment would 
be in order whether it was the same or not. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand that; I am not criticizing; I 
want to find out what are the facts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The present occupant of the 
chair does not know, 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, the amendment adopted a 
while ago is identical with the amendment rejected in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and I raised the point of order against it 
this afternoon. 

Mr. NORRIS. Iam not raising the point of order. The point 
I want to make is this: That amendment, after considerable de- 
bate, after rather an extended debate in Committee of the 
Whole, was rejected., The committee amendment which we re- 
jected would have placed a tariff on wire fencing amounting to 
90 per cent, The existing law provides a tariff of 50 per cent. 
That is the rate reduced to ad valorem terms. By the rejection 
of the committee amendment we kept this kind of wire fencing 
where it is now under existing law. The amendment which was 
agreed to to-day without a roll call and while some of us were 
absent from the Chamber increases that duty to 90 per cent. 

It seems to me that it was an unfair advantage to take of 
those of us who were opposed to the amendment and who, when 
it ives under consideration, went into it in considerable de- 
ta A 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. It was all debated and the committee amend- 
ment was defeated by an overwhelming vote, so much so that 
nobody called for a record vote. To have the matter taken up 
when we are absent is not fair. I ask unanimous consent under 
those circumstances to reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was agreed to this afternoon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. 

Mr. NORRIS. I move that we reeonsider the vote by which 
the amendment was agreed to this afternoon. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, a point of order. 

Mr. NORRIS. There was no roll call, and I am entitled to 
make the motion. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Under the rule the Senator must have 
voted with the prevailing side in order to move to reconsider, 
The Senator has just told us that he was not even in the 
Chamber. 

Mr. NORRIS. And that is true. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Therefore, under the rule, he can not make 
the motion. . 

Mr. NORRIS. I can make it under the decisions, It is in- 
variably held where there was no roll-call vote that any Sen- 
ator may make a motion to reconsider. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is the general practice 
under parliamentary law and the practice of this body. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I attempted to ask the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska to yield to me, but he did not do it. He 
said an unfair advantage was taken of him. It is not an unfair 
advantage to take of any Senator. The Senator ought to haye 
been in his seat. The Senator should be here when these mat- 
ters are brought up, and every other Senator should be here. 
He has no cause for complaint if he happens to be outside of 
the Chamber somewhere taking a walk or smoking a cigar or 
doing something else. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I shall remember what the 
Senator just said. I have many times refrained from doing 
something or taking up something because the Senator from 
New York was over in his big overcapitalized city attending to 
some other business, because he was delivering a speech over the 
radio, or because he was writing a medical epistle to be pub- 
lished in the newspapers of the United States. I was glad to 
accommodate him. 

We meet here these days at 11 o'clock in the morning. We 
stay here until 10 o'clock at night. There is not a Senator in 
this body who is here every minute of the time. We have a cer- 
tain courtesy presumably extending from one Senator to the 
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other. When we are trying to have some action taken by the 
Senate we ordinarily, if our opponents or those opposed are not 
in the Chamber, make the point of no quorum and get them 
here and let them haye a “show for their white alley.” I sub- 
mit that there is no legal excuse for a Senator being out of the 
Chamber during the 11 or 12 hours we are in session, and yet 
there is mot a Senator here, not even the Senator from New 
York, who remains here all that time. If he did, long before 
this he would have been unable to give to the world the beau- 
tiful medical instructions that he gives daily through the 
newspapers. He would have been wearing wings in the pearly 
Streets long ago, because he would be disregarding his own 
advice that he gives to his fellow men. I wonder if in his next 
medical lecture he is going to say to the people, “ Commence 
work at 10 o’clock in the morning; stay in your seats until 10 
o'clock at night; that is the way to be healthy.” 

I have read a great many of the very useful lectures which 
the Senator has delivered to the public, and I have taken ad- 
vantage of the advice I have obtained from him free, but for 
which he is paid by somebody else. I have taken advantage of 
those lectures to go and get something to eat once in a while, 
and I think of him when I eat, because I eat the things he 
advises me to eat. [Laughter.] 

Mr. President, I also go out and get a drink once in a while, 
because he has advised me to do so. 

Mr. McMASTHER. A drink of what? 

Mr. NORRIS. A drink of water, of course, 

Once in a while also I am detained from my business here on 
the floor of the Senate by listening to the Senator from New 
York when he is delivering his beautiful discourses out in the 
cloakroom. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, in order to save the time in- 
volved in voting on the motion to reconsider, I ask unanimous 
consent that the vote may be had direct on the amendment, so 
that we may have a straight vote on the question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Mississippi? The Chair hears none. 
In order, however, to make the record correct, the Chair will 
state that, without objection, the vote is reconsidered, and the 
question is now before the Senate. 

Mr. NORRIS. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, the Senate having by unani- 
mous consent reconsidered a motion by which an industry 
which is suffering very greatly would be benefited, the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New York is now before us. 

It is true, Mr. President, that, as the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Norris] pointed out, when this motion was previously be- 
fore the Senate there was a certain amount of debate on it. 
The Senator from Nebraska then insisted that this was a matter 
in which the farmers were interested and that it was not worth 
while to try to save the industry of one little town in Connecti- 
cut and various other States where this type of wire netting is 
manufactured, because it might increase somebody’s bill for 
wire netting. 

The Senator from Nebraska is very eloquent whenever he ap- 
peals for anything for the farmer. The farmer uses fertilizer; 
phosphate is one of the raw materials used in fertilizer, and we 
must have no duty on fertilizer; and, although the Senators 
from Florida made an earnest plea that an industry in which 
their State is interested be protected against the very cheap 
labor of Morocco, the Senate by an overwhelming majority voted 
in favor of no duty on the product of that industry. 

Mr. President, in regard to wire netting here involved, as a 
matter of fact, the consumers who will have to pay more for it— 
and only a yery small amount more—are largely the residents 
of the suburbs of the big cities, who have small holdings. The 
quantity of wire netting which they buy is so small and in- 
significant that they will hardly know the difference. There 
will be a slight difference in the cost of building small houses, 
because this wire netting is now used very largely as a lath 
for houses where there is stucco finish on the outside of the 
house. 

As a matter of fact, since the vote was taken in the Senate, 
Mr. President, a very considerable number of people employed 
in this industry have lost their jobs and are out of work. I 
remember that the Senator from Nebraska had no sympathy 
whatever for the small town in Connecticut. He said the work- 
ers there ought to make something else if they could not com- 
pete with the Germans in this particular field. I suppose the 
Senator from Nebraska, with the influence he has in this body, 
will succeed in preventing a reasonable increase in this duty 
and that the people in the little town referred to, which has 
only this one industry, will have to go elsewhere to find jobs in 
these days when it is difficult enough to find jobs, because, 
forsooth, some one must pay a few cents more for wire netting. 
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May I point out, Mr. President, to those who are interested 
in this subject that it is not the wire fencing that is normally 
used by the farmer who raises poultry? I myself am a raiser 
of poultry, and I know that where there are poultry runs with 
more than two or three hundred head of chickens there is used 
a heavier grade of wire netting, because this light netting does 
not last long enough to make its use really economical. It is 
not wire fencing that is referred to; the Senator from Utah 
pointed out that fact; it is wire netting which recently the 
Germans have been exporting to this country in large quantities, 
and the wire netting thus coming into America competes par- 
ticularly with the domestic product used in the construction of 
houses of stucco put on laths. 

Mr. President, I do not desire to repeat what I have said here- 
tofore, but I ask Senators who are interested in seeing to it that 
unemployment in this country shall not be increased, who are 
interested in seeing to it that unnecessary suffering shall not be 
caused if they will not be willing to grant this very small in- 
crease in the duty on a product which is of vital concern to a 
considerable number of men engaged in its manufacture and on 
which the duty proposed will not really seriously add to the 
burden of anyone, because the quantity of wire netting pur- 
chased by any person in the course of a year is very small. 

I hope that the amendment offered by the Senator from New 
York will prevail. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I will not occupy the floor long. 
We went over this question is detail while the bill was being 
considered as in Committee of the Whole, and we rejected there 
this very same amendment. The one now offered is verbatim 
the same as the one on which we then voted. 

I do not suppose there is a farm between here and the Mis- 
souri River which does not have on it some of this particular 
kind of wire. It is chicken wire. It is used sometimes for corn- 
cribs, as I pointed out, and it is used as the Senator says, 
although this is the first time I heard of such use, but I take his 
word for it, in the building of houses. 

There is on this kind of ware now a tariff duty of 50 per cent, 
and that rate will remain if this amendment shall be rejected. 
This amendment proposes to increase that tariff rate to 90 per 
cent. 

The little town in Connecticut referred to by the Senator from 
that State, which seems to be living on this business, appears 
not to be able to get along when the consumers, the farmers of 
the country and the builders of homes, pay 50 per cent to them 
as a tax and now wants them to pay 90 per cent. 

I did not say while the bill was being considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, as the Senator has stated, that I had no 
sympathy for the people who are working in the Connecticut 
factory, but the evidence developed the facts to be somewhat 
different from those given by the Senator. I did not say what 
he has put in my mouth, although he has come as near getting 
it correct as he usually does, I believe. The truth is, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that a tariff rate of 50 per cent on this wire fencing is all 
that a suffering people ought to be required to pay, and there 
is no attempt to take that tariff off; we leave that on. Remem- 
ber, Senators, when you vote on this question you are voting as 
between a tax of 90 per cent and a tax of 50 per cent, the latter 
being the rate under the existing law. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, we find much difficulty in 
passing dollars over to everyone who is in distress or claims to 
be in distress. We can not give any dollars to anybody without 
taking them away from some one else. Here is a factory in 
Connecticut producing wire netting, used by the farmers gen- 
erally throughout the country. They are now enjoying a tariff 
of 50 per cent, but the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BINGHAM] 
thinks they should have 90 per cent. 

I would like to help my friend the Senator from Connecticut. 
I think better of him than do some of my colleagues, but his 
plan does not seem to be reasonable. He proposes to levy the 
burden upon those who are least able to bear it, those who do 
not enjoy the advantages of a protective tariff for their prod- 
ucts. He complains about competition from Germany on this 
wire netting, but our western farmers produce food and ship it 
to Germany in competition with these same Germans. 

No one will contend there is any farm community in this 
country where-the farmer enjoys even the wages paid the em- 
ployees of the Connecticut factory. Why add to the burden of 
those who are receiving the smallest return for their labor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from New York, on which 
the yeas and nays have been ordered. The Secretary will call 
the roll, 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. COPELAND. A vote in favor of my amendment is a 
vote s yea.” 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator is correct. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DENEEN] to the Sena- 
tor from Missouri [Mr. Hawes] and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the junior Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. STEPHENS]. In his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE (when Mr. Sutpsteap’s name was called). 
If the senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. SHIpsTEAD] were 
present, he would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. STEIWER (when his name was called). On this ques- 
tion I have a special pair with the senior Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Brarron]. In his absence from the Chamber I 
withhold my vote. If I were at liberty to vote, I should vote 
“ ” 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho (when his name was called). I have 
a general pair with the junior Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WHEELER] and therefore withhold my vote. < 

Mr. TOWNSEND (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR]. 
I transfer that pair to the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Keyes] and will vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. WAGNER (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. PATTERSON]. I am 
not informed as to how he would vote if present, so I withhold 
my vote. 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Surry] to the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. WATERMAN] and will vote. I vote 
“ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Grtterr] to the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. SutpsTeap] and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON] ; 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Sutttvan] with the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Brock] ; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Govrol with the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. KI No]; and 

The Senator from California [Mr. Jonxsox] with the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH]. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that on this question 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Ranspecx] is paired with the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. THOMAS]. 

The result was announced—yeas 28, nays 38, as follows: 


YEAS—28 
aird * Hebert on 
5 ham ö Kean Shortridge 
Broussard reene McNa moot 
Copeland Grundy Me Townsend 
e Hale Moses Vandenberg 
Hastin Oddie Walcott 
Glenn Hatfiel Phipps Watson 
NAYS—38 
Allen Connally Hayden Overman 
Ashurst Couzens Heflin Schall 
Barkley Cutting Howe Sheppard 
Black Dill ones Simmons 
Blaine Fletcher ck Steck 
Blease Frazier La Follette Swanson 
Borah ge M 7. 
Brookhart Glass M alsh, Mont. 
Capper rris Norbeck 
Caraway Harrison Norris 


Kin Robinson, Ark. Thomas. Okla. 
. Mckellar Robinson, Ind. Trammell 
Deneen Nye pstead Wagner 
Gillett Patterson Smith Walsh, Mass, 
Gould Pine Steiwer Waterman 
Hawes Pittman Stephens er 
Johnson Ransdell Sullivan 
Keyes Reed Thomas, Idaho 


So Mr. Corprtann’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, I send to the desk an amend- 
ment to Schedule 3. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 113, line 1, paragraph 387, it is 
proposed to insert: 

Milk cans, made of steel or iron, not lighter than 22-gage, United 
States standard, with or without tin or other plate, 40 per cent ad 
valorem. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is advised that milk 


cans were put upon the free list. If so, this amendment is not 
in order. 
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Mr. COUZENS. Will it be necessary to wait until we t 
the free list to offer it? I understand that when an 3 
ment on this subject was put in by the Finance Committee 
it was stricken out in Committee of the Whole. It has not 
been acted upon by the Senate; and I am offering an entirely 
new amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is advised fhat milk 
cans were put upon the free list on February 26, and no sepa- 
rate vote was requested. 

Mr. COUZENS. I understand; but this is a new amendment, 
This is not the same as the other amendment. The language 
is different, and it describes a different sort of a milk can. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, if the Senator will yiel 
milk cans were put on the free list by an amendment adopt 
in Committee of the Whole on which no reservation was made; 
so that that question is now settled. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is what the Chair stated. 

Mr. COUZENS. But this is not the same amendment. This 
is a different kind of a milk can. 

Mr. BARKLEY. This type of milk can was included in those 
put on the free list. 

Mr: COUZENS. Yes; but this is an entirely different amend- 
men 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator can not dissect an amendment 
that has been agreed to, and say that it is different, when it was 
included in the original action of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will have to hold that 
the amendment is out of order, 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, I send to the desk an amend- 
ment, which I ask to have stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 83, line 1, after “telegraph,” in- 
sert “(including printing and typewriting).” 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, the purpose of this amendment 
is to endeavor to clear up some confusion which seems to me 
very likely to result from different paragraphs in this bill. 

There has been rather recently invented, and is coming into 
general use by telegraph companies, apparatus in the nature of 
a typewriter by which messages are transcribed directly to the 
paper as they come over the wires. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. GLENN. I do. é 

Mr, SMOOT. The Senator’s amendment is a very proper one, 
and, if adopted, will prevent litigation which may arise unless 
those words are put in. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Illinois, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, I sent to the desk a few moments 
ago an amendment, which I ask to have stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHI CLERK. On page 83, after line 15, insert: 


Apparatus, instruments, and devices having as an essential feature 
an electrical element or device designed or suitable for use as hearing 
aids for people with defective hearing, 45 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, I shall consume very little time in 
explaining the purpose of this amendment. It relates solely and 
exclusively to hearing instruments and aids. 

There has been no provision in the bill relating to or covering 
this subject matter. These hearing aids are now in their in- 
fancy as far as manufacturing is concerned. They are manu- 
factured very largely in Germany and in France. The best 
information obtainable is that about 60,000 of these aids are sold 
annually in the United States; that about 30,000 are produced 
here domestically, and about 30,000 are imported. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. GOFF. I do. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I understand that the rate borne by these 
instruments at present is 30 per cent. The Senator seeks to 
raise that to 45 per cent? 

Mr. GOFF. Yes; and I shall proceed to show the reason why. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In other words, this is a tax on those who 
can not hear? 

Mr. GOFF. This is a tax on those who use these instruments 
in aid of hearing. I do not suppose that a man who can not 
hear would use any such instrument. It would be a futile 
exercise. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If he can hear only partially and needs an 
instrument, the Senator proposes to add 50 per cent to the cost 
of it by this amendment, ' 
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Mr. GOFF. Not 50 per cent to the cost. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Fifty per cent to the tariff. 

Mr. GOFF. I should say about 20 per cent. 

Mr. President, the experience in this country of those en- 
gaged in manufacturing these hearing instruments has resulted 
in this yery peculiar situation. It has been necessary for the 
companies manufacturing these hearing aids to sell at least 80 
per cent of their products directly to their customers upon direct 
sales, and they have so done. 

The imported instruments are not sold upon direct sale, but 
are sold to the consumer who has been educated in their use by 
the direct sales to these customers through the American pro- 
ducers. That, of course, comes about simply and solely in this 
way, that after the manufacturers have educated the consumer 
in the use of the instrument the consumer goes out and becomes 
an agent for his own necessities by going to the retail stores 
where the imported articles are offered for sale, and there seek- 
ing a comparison between the domestic and the imported article, 
I have discovered, after some correspondence and inquiry, that 
the cost of these instruments is approximately as follows, 
taking one of the hearing aids: 

The material cost is $4.77. The labor is $2.74. The over- 
head of the factory is approximately $3. The cost of distribu- 
tion and service direct to the consumer is about $25. The ad- 
vertising is $14. The administrative overhead equals about $4, 
making a total cost of $57.10. 

These extracts show the absolute necessity of having some 
protection for these instruments in an, industry which is really 
in its infancy and which is a new enterprise in the United 
States. 

The imported artiele is brought into this country very much 
cheaper than the approximate sum which it costs to manufac- 
ture the domestic article, and the domestic article is sold 
directly to the consumer at a very reasonable profit over and 
above the cost price. 

The tariff bill as now submitted has not expressly included 
these instruments and does not make any express provision for 
their protection. 

The Senator from Kentucky, in propounding the question 
which he did a moment ago, assumes that there is a provision 
in this bill which includes these instruments, and that they are 
already covered and protected in some applicable provision. I 
beg to differ with the Senator, because they are not. They are 
not included. 

In asking to have this amendment put into the bill I am ask- 
ing to have this domestic product protected and the imported 
article from Germany, France, and other countries excluded. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GOFF. I yield. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. The Senator would not wish to leave 
the impression that there is no protection at all under the 
existing law? 

Mr. GOFF. I would leave the impression that these instru- 
ments, as hearing instruments, in the form in which they are, 
have no protection. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I am informed that they now bear a 
rate of about 35 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. They would fall in the rubber basket clause. 
If the statement made by the Senator is correct, the chief value 
of that is rubber. 

Mr. GOFF. I never made such a statement. 

Mr. SMOOT. I thought the Senator did. 

Mr. GOFF. I did not make any statement about rubber, 
and it is because of the fact that I do not understand that they 
consist in any material sense of rubber that this amendment is 
offered. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the instrument were rubber, the rate would 
be 35 per cent; if it were metal, it would be 40 per cent; and 
if it were machinery, it would be about 30 per cent. I can 
not say which one it is, but the rate will be from 30 to 40 per 
cent, according as the instrument is classified as to the mate- 
rial out of which it is made. I do not know in which clause 
it would fall. 

Mr. GOFF. I can not say that these instruments in any sense 
consist of rubber or that in any material aspect they consist 
of metal. In most of such instruments, of course, there is a 
metal wire and there is some electrical machinery and appa- 
ratus about them. While such machinery is very material in 
their mechanical operation, it is possibly not very material in 
their general construction. 

Mr. SMOOT. If they come in to-day not specially provided 
for, they would fall in one of the three basket clauses to which 
I have referred. 

Mr. GOFF. The Senator says they might fall within the 
rate of 40 per cent ad valorem? 
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Mr. SMOOT. Thirty-five per cent, if it is rubber. 

Mr. GOFF. And 40 per cent if it is metal? 

Mr. SMOOT. If not otherwise provided for, in the metal 
schedule the rate would be 40 per cent. 

Mr. GOFF. As I understand it, they are not otherwise pro- 
vided for, and this amendment, may I say to the Senator, is 
merely in the interest of clarifying the situation and placing 
these instruments in a situation where they will be protected 
without question or equivocation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
from West Virginia has expired. 

Mr, BARKLEY. Mr. President, the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia has asked us to increase the tariff on instruments which 
facilitate the ability of those who are troubled with deafness, 
without any facts at all in so far as any investigation made by 
the Tariff Commission or anybody else in authority is concerned. 

Nobody knows how many of these instruments are made in 
this country, nobody knows how many are coming in. The in- 
strument which the Senator seeks to tax is a little earpiece, 
with a battery, which is fastened to the clothing of people who 
are unfortunate enough to be partly deaf, 

If I understood the Senator's figures correctly, he said that 
the material costs about $4, the work about $2, and then he 
added general overhead and other items that brought the article 
up to about $57. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, will the Senator yield until I re- 
fresh his memory on that? 

Mr. BARKLEY, Yes. 

Mr. GOFF. I said the average cost per instrument is as fol- 
lows: Material, $4.77; labor employed, $2.74; overhead, $2.75; 
cost of distribution and service—because I had previously 
stated that 80 per cent of them were sold generally direct to 
the consumer—$27; advertising, $14; administrative overhead, 
$4.87; making the cost approximately $71. 

I also said that they were sold at a retail price of $75. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I beg the Senator's pardon, 
I misunderstood him; it is worse than I thought. 

In other words, you take an article that costs $6 to manufac- 
ture, $4 for material and $2 for labor, and you add to it as 
you pass it on from hand to hand until it gets up to $70. In 
other words, a $6 article is sold for $70, and you are asking 
us to increase the tariff on it from 30 per cent to 45 per cent. 

If this amendment is agreed to, I want to be recognized to 
offer an amendment to put a hundred per cent duty on crutches, 
so that we will reach the crippled people of this country, because 
they are about the only ones left out. We have increased the 
tariff on surgical instruments, we have increased the tariff on 
medicines, we have increased the tariff on nearly everything, 
and now we are asked to increase the tariff on the deaf, and if 
we do that, we certainly ought not to overlook the cripples, 
We surely should, in some way, tax them, even though it is only 
through putting a tax on crutches. 

Certainly there should not be serious consideration given to 
an amendment to add a duty of 50 per cent on an article which 
the unfortunate people of our country, who can not hear well, 
have to carry about on their bodies, which costs $6.50 to pro- 
duce and sells for $70, most of the difference being pure velvet, 
and yet we are asked to increase the tariff 50 per cent. 

Mr. BORAH. Is this a patented article? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I think it is. 

Mr. GOFF. No; it is not. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from West Virginia. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Further amendments are in 
order in Schedule 3. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I send a notice to the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The notice will be reported 
for the information of the Senate. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Pursuant to the provision of Rule XL of the Standing Rules of the 
Senate, I hereby give notice of my intention to move to suspend para- 
graph No, 1 of Rule XIII, relating to reconsideration, for the purpose of 
making a motion to reconsider the vote by which the Senate concurred 
in the amendment to the pending tariff bill (H. R. 2667) made in the 
Committee of the Whole on page 7, line 12 (dealing with casein), strik- 
ing out “ 214 cents ” and inserting in lieu thereof “544 cents.” 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The notice will be entered in 
the Journal 8 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, I send to the desk an amendment 
which was ruled out of order a short time ago, but which I 
understand is in order and has been so declared. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempere. The clerk will state the 
amendment. 


The time of the Senator 
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The CHIEF CLERK. The Senator from Nevada offers the fol- 
lowing amendment, on page 56, line 5, to strike out “75 cents” 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 


One cent per pound on the manganese contained therein, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, this amendment will carry out 
the spirit of the amendment of the Senate adopted some time 
ago placing a duty on manganese. It will prevent the importa- 
tiom of manganese as something else, and it is to carry out the 
spirit and intent of Congress. I hope the amendment will be 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Nevada. 

On a division, the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, I offer the amendment I send to 


e desk. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will report the 
amendment. 

The Curer CLERK. On page 107, line 10, after the word 
“scoops,” insert the words “ telegraph spoons, hand snow push- 
ers, hand sidewalk scrapers.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from West Virginia. 

oa GOFF. Mr. President, paragraph 373 on page 107 reads 
as follows: 


Par. 373. Shovels, spades, scoops, scythes, sickles, grass hooks, corn 
knives, and drainage tools, and parts thereof, composed wholly or in 
chief value of metal, whether partly or wholly manufactured, 30 per 
cent ad valorem. 


I am asking by this amendment to insert in this paragraph 
telegraph spoons, hand snow pushers, and hand sidewalk 
scrapers, which are used as widely and as largely as the other 
articles therein specified. It is not raising the rate. It is only 
including in that rate those articles and giving the benefit of 
the rate to telegraph spoons, hand snow pushers, and hand side- 
walk scrapers, giving them the same protection that is accorded 
to the other articles there designated, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from West Virginia. 

The amendment was rejected. 


RENT OF BUILDINGS FOR DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE (S. DOC. 
NO. 117) 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the President of the United States, transmitting 
a proposed draft of legislation affecting an existing appropriation 
of the Department of Agriculture, rent of buildings and parts 
of buildings in the District of Columbia for use of the various 
bureaus, divisions, and offices of the Department of Agriculture, 
fiscal year 1930, which, with the accompanying paper, was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. - 
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EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
nomination of John J. Parker, of North Carolina, to be an Asso- 
ciate Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, vice 
Edward T. Sanford, deceased, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

He also laid before the Senate sundry executive nominations, 
which were referred to the appropriate committees. 


REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) 
to provide revenue, to regulate commerce with foreign countries, 
to encourage the industries of the United States, to protect 
American labor, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Further amendments to 
Schedule 3 are in order. If there be no further amendments—— 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I understood the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Nyx] had an amendment which he 
wished to offer to this schedule. I do not see him on the floor 
at the moment. I should like to reserve for him the right to 
offer the amendment to Schedule 3 when he returns to the 
Chamber. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Proceeding as we are, under 
unanimous consent, does the Senator from Kentucky ask unani- 
mous consent? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do. I do not know that he wants to 
offer the amendment, but I should like to haye unanimous 
consent to reserve that right for him. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, if the request is limited 
strictly to the amendment of the Senator from North Dakota 
and is not to include anyone else, I am willing to consent to it. 
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I must insist, however, that this schedule shall be concluded 
under the unanimous-consent agreement except that the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Nye] may offer the amendment as sug- 
gested by the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I would not ask this except that the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota is absent at the moment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate concludes con- 
sideration of Schedule 3 except 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I did not know we were so 
near the end of Schedule 3. I was about to leave the Chamber 
to get some material which I have in my office. I ask unani- 
mous consent that I may be given a few minutes to get the 
material and revert to the amendment which I desire to offer, 
although Schedule 4 be taken up during my absence. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. We have not yet closed 
Schedule 3. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I ask permission to do that within 15 or 20 
minutes, All I ask is an opportunity to go to my office and 
get my material. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I always understood that 
one unanimous-consent agreement could not be modifled by an- 
other. I know it was the rule of the Senate at one time, be- 
cause other Senators who had entered into the original agree- 
3 might not be present when the modification was sug- 
gested. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I withdraw my request. The 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Nye] has entered the Cham- 
ber ana advised me that he does not intend to offer the amend- 
men 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Amendments to Schedule 3 
are still in order. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I renew my request that I 
may be granted a limited time, not to exceed 15 minutes, to 
get my samples and material and offer my amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. SWANSON. I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection being made, the 
Senate concludes its consideration 

Mr. BINGHAM. Just a moment, Mr. President. Since the 
Senator from Virginia is so kind as to refuse to permit me to 
get the notes on the subject which I have in my office I shall 
have to do the best I can under the circumstances. 

I move, on page 88, paragraph 361, line 17, to strike out the 
words “pincers and” and insert in lieu thereof “ pincers, 10 
cents each, and 60 per cent ad valorem.” I do this because 
information and invoices have come to my attention, and it 
was those which I desired to secure in the 15 minutes’ delay 
I asked, but which was not granted, because I think the Senate 
would be interested in seeing the type of pincers that are being 
produced in Germany and imported here and sold duty paid 
at very much less than the cost of production here. Therefore 
I ask that the duty may be increased in that amount in order 
to meet this competition and to permit the manufacture of these 
articles in this country. 

I do not desire to take any further time of the Senate to 
discuss it since I was not permitted to secure the samples and 
inyoices which I have in my office. I hope Senators will be 
willing to take my word for it that similar pincers and pliers, 
looking virtually exactly like the American pliers, are now 
imported and sold, with the duty paid, at less than the cost of 
production in this country. Therefore I ask that the amend- 
ment be adopted. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Connecticut, 

Mr. BINGHAM. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, as there is going to 
be a roll-call vote on this amendment I merely want to state 
that it is my information that on the cheaper type of pincers 
the specific duty and ad valorem duty proposed by the Senator 
from Connecticut would amount to 100 per cent or more. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Connecticut 
IMr. BIN HAM]. On this question the yeas and nays have been 
ordered. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). I again an- 
nounce my pair and withhold my vote. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana (when his name was called), 
I have a general pair with the junior Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. STEPHENS]. In his absence, not knowing how he would 
vote, I withhold my vote. í 

Mr. SULLIVAN (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. BROCK]. 
I withhold my vote, 
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Mr. THOMAS of Idaho (when his name was called). I have 
a general pair with the junior Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WHEELER]. If I were permitted to vote, I would vote “yea.” 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). Transferring 
my general pair with the senior Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. SmirH] to the junior Senator from Colorado [Mr. WATER- 
MAN], I vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. STEIWER. Upon this vote I have a pair with the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico [Mr. Bratron]. I understand he has not 
voted, and I therefore withhold my vote. If permitted to vote, 
I would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. ALLEN. Upon this matter I have a pair with the junior 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN]. Not being able to secure 
a transfer, I withold my vote. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. DENEEN] to the senior Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Hawes] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. SIMMONS. Making the same announcement as to my 
pair and transfer as on the previous vote, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. WAGNER. I am paired with the junior Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. PATTERSON}. I am not informed how he would 
yote if present. Therefore I withhold my vote. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I transfer my pair with the junior Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. GLENN] to the senior Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. Prrrman] and vote“ nay.” : 

Mr. STEIWER. I find that I can transfer my pair with the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Brarron] to the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG], Which I do, and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the following general pairs: 

The senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Guuerr] with 
the senior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Stmmons]; 

The senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. REep] with the 
senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON] ; 

The junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. TowNnsenp] with 
the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MeK man]; and 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Goutp] with the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Kine]. 

The result was announced—yeas 31, nays 34, as follows: 


YEAS—31 
Baird Greene Kean Pine 
Bingham Grundy Keyes Robsion, Ky. 
Broussard Hale McCulloch Shortridge 
Copeland Hastings McNary Steiwer 
Dale Hatfield Metcalf Thomas, Okla. 
Fess Hebert Moses Walcott 
Gof Johnson Oddie Watson 
Goldsborough Jones Phipps 
NAYS—34 

Ashurst Connally- Howell Simmons 
Barkley Couzens La Follette Steck 
Black Cutting McMaster Swanson 
Blaine Fletcher Norbeck Trammell 
Blease Frazier Norris Tydings 
Borah Geor, Nye Walsh. Mass, 
Brookhart Harris Overman Walsh, Mont. 
Capper Harrison Schall 
Caraway Heflin Sheppard 

NOT VOTING—31 
Allen Gould Ransdell Sullivan 
Bratton Hawes Reed Thomas, Idaho 
Brock Hayden Robinson, Ark, Townsend 
Deneen Kendrick Robinson, Ind. Vandenberg 
Dill Kin Shipstead Wagner 
Gillett McKellar Smith Waterman 
Glass Patterson Smoot Wheeler 
Glenn Pittman Stephens 


So Mr. BrIncHAM’s amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Are there further individual 
amendments to Schedule 3? If not, the consideration of Sched- 
ule 3 is concluded, and the Senate proceeds to the consideration 
of Schedule 4. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I send forward an amend- 
ment to paragraph 403. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from New York will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 118, after line 14, it is proposed 
by the Senator from New York to strike out lines 15 to 23, in- 
clusive, and in lieu thereof to insert: 


Par. 403. Cedar commercially known as Spanish cedar, ignum-vite, 
lancewood, ebony, box, granadilla, mahogany, rosewood, satinwood, and 
all cabinet woods (except teak), and Japanese white oak and Japanese 
maple: In the form of veneers, 30 per cent ad valorem; in the form of 
sawed boards, planks, deals, and all other forms not further manufac- 
tured than sawed, and flooring, 15 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, is the Chair puzzled about 
the amendment? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is—— 

Mr. COPELAND. Just one moment before the Chair rules. 
On March 12, 1930-——— 
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Mr. FESS. Mr. President, a point of order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. FESS. I do not know whether the Chair has held the 
amendment in order or not. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair has not yet ruled 
upon that question, and the Senator from New York wishes to 
be heard on the question before the Chair rules. 

Mr. COPELAND. On page 5092 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of March 12, 1930, at the bottom of the page—— 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state it. 
rae WALSH of Montana. Have we reached the wood sched- 

e? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Yes. The Senate is now on 
Schedule 4, paragraph 403, page 118, and the Senator from New 
York [Mr. CoreLandD] offers an amendment, which is, in effect, 
to strike out and insert. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, on the date to which I have 
referred I submitted this amendment, and the Vice President 
being in the chair said: 


The proposed amendment is not in order at this time, It will be in 
order when individual amendments shall have been reached. 


And on the strength of that statement I left the floor, expect- 
ing to present the amendment at this time. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, if there be objection, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator from New York may now 
present the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair does not think 
unanimous consent is necessary, because under the statement of 
facts made by the Senator from New York, the Chair is con- 
strained to hold that the amendment is in order. 

Mr. COPELAND. I thank the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. For nothing, it being within 
the rule. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, in the House bill, as Sena- 
tors will see by referring to page 118, line 18, all these cabinet 
woods were included, and a duty of 10 per cent was placed 
upon logs and of 15 per cent upon the other items. The 
veneers were not included. 

The next item, paragraph 404, relates to veneers of wood 
which are used in the construction of doors and other articles, 
The purpose of the amendment is to place the tropical woods, 
the expensive woods, upon the dutiable list, the logs to come in 
free, and the yeneers which are made from cabinet woods to be 
given a rate of 30 per cent ad valorem. 

The reason for asking this duty is because there has grown up 
in our country a tremendous business in the making of veneers. 
For instance, in Kansas City, Indianapolis, and other Indiana 
cities, and in Ohio, Kentucky, Louisiana, Florida, New Jersey, 
as well as in my own State, there are lumber mills importing 
logs of tropical woods and converting them into veneers. It is 
to give protection to those industries that I have presented this 
amendment. 

There has been a tremendous increase in the importations 
of the expensive luxury type of veneers. In 1927 the importa- 
tions were 5,302,000 square feet; in 1928 they were 6,180,000 
square feet; and in 1929 they were 10,023,000 square feet. 

This is an industry of great importance, and I think it will be 
clear to all concerned that it is entitled to this consideration. 
On veneers of our own American woods, obtained from trees 
which grow in every country, including ours, the rate reports 
by the committee is 20 per cent. The Senator from Michigan 
was fortunate enough the other day to have increased materi- 
ally the rate upon plywoods by, I think, as much as 40 or 50 
per cent, upon the addition of one layer of vencer to another; 
but the veneers which are used in the making of our very 
expensive furniture—the luxury furniture—are given no protec- 
tion under present arrangements, 

Mr. President, it would not be proper to present any appeal 
here for a change in a tariff rate unless we could hitch it up to 
the farmer in some way. As a matter of fact, there is being 
imported into this country a great deal of French walnut and 
Spanish walnut and Italian walnut and Circassian walnut in 
competition with American-grown walnut. 

I do not know what your experience during the war was, Mr. 
President, but mine was this: The Boy Scouts were commis- 
sioned to make a survey of the country to locate every walnut 
tree, because walnut was essential in the making of rifle butts. 
Upon my farm some wainut trees were found; but I was happy 
that it was not necessary to cut them down. American walnut, 
however—and there is no more beautiful wood to be found any- 
where—is losing out in competition with the imported European 
walnut product. 
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So, Mr. President, I appeal to the Senate that this rearrange- 
ment of the language of the House text and of the text as it 
came from the Finance Committee may be agreed to, and this 
limited protection may be afforded. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
from New York, in my own time, how many different types of 
wood are covered by the general phrase “and all cabinet 
woods”? 

Mr.COPELAND. Well, there are a good many. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. How many? 

Mr. COPELAND. I should say 30. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. My information, Mr. President, is that 
there are 126 different types of wood covered by the phrase 
“and all cabinet woods“; in other words 

Mr. COPELAND. I think that is probably true, so far as 
names are concerned; but, of course, those imported into this 
country are a limited number, and I should say that 30 would 
cover them. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. In other words, Mr. President, the 
amendment specifically names 10 woods, and then conveniently 
closes in 126 other woods by the simple expedient of the use 
of the phrase “and all cabinet woods.” That is my first objec- 
tion to the amendment submitted by my able friend from New 
York. 

The Senator has particularly referred to French walnut, and 
has emphasized the fact that logs come in free, they being the 
raw material for the ultimate veneer, and that, since the logs 
come in free, the finished product, as a processed item, should 
have the benefit of this protection. I think the indisputable 
testimony is that it is almost impossible for domestic veneer 
manufacturers to obtain logs of French walnut of a quality 
which will make high-grade French walnut veneers; in other 
words, the foreign producers are shrewd enough not to let us 
have French walnut logs of a quality which will permit us to 
manufacture high-grade French walnut veneers. Therefore, the 
net result, as I see it, of the amendment submitted by the Sena- 
tor from New York is simply to increase the cost of high-grade 
veneers without any possible offset to the manufacturer of high- 
grade furniture, who is the chief consumer of this product. 
Particularly in view of the basket clause, which covers 126 
different types of wood without naming any of them, it occurs 
to me that, at this late day, with only a 10-minute opportunity 
to discuss the question, it is quite appropriate that the amend- 
ment should be defeated. 

Mr. KHAN. Mr. President, I think the Senator from Michi- 
gan is mistaken as to the tremendous amount of French walnut 
used by the manufacturers of high-grade furniture. I think the 
piano manufacturers and the radio manufacturers use quite as 
much veneer as do the furniture manufacturers, It seems to 
me, if the French will not sell us good logs, that we had better 
go back to the use of other material, such as rosewood and satin- 
wood, and various other woods of that kind, and use them in 
our furniture, for they are much handsomer, to my way of 
thinking, than the walnut to which the Senator has referred. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
Jersey yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. KEAN. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. If the Senator will read the amend- 
ment, he will discover that all the other woods which he has 
in mind are also included in the amendment of the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. KEAN. I knew they were included. Mr. President, I 
am quite familiar with the making of veneers, because as a 
boy I was in a mill where they made them—TI used to be there 
a good deal—so that I know how they are made and what 
woods go into their making. From my experience I should think 
that we could make quite as good veneers, except for the cost 
of labor, as can be made anywhere in the world. Therefore I 
hope the Senator’s amendment will be adopted. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from New York [Mr. 

J. [Putting the question.] By the sound the noes 
seem to have it. 

Mr. COPELAND. 
amendment, 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ALLEN (when his name was called). Upon this subject 
I have a pair with the junior Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
Haypen]. Not knowing how he would vote upon this question, 
I withhold my vote. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the junior Senator from Mississppi 
[Mr. SrepHENs]. Not knowing how he would vote, I withhold 
my vote. 


I ask for the yeas and nays on this 
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Mr. LA FOLLETTE (when Mr. Surpstean’s name was 
called). If the senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. SHIP- 
STEAD] were present, he would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). Making the 
same transfer of my pair as heretofore announced, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. STEIWER (when his name was called). Repeating what 
I said a little while ago concerning my pair with the senior 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Bratron], I withhold my vote. 
If at liberty to vote, I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SULLIVAN (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Brock]. Not knowing 
how he would yote, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho (when his name was called). I am 
paired with the junior Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER], 
but I understand that if he were present he would vote as I shall 
vote. Therefore I vote “nay.” 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SmrrH], which I 
transfer to the Senator from Colorado [Mr. WATERMAN], and 
will vote. I vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Has the junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Glass] voted? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That Senator has not voted. 

Mr. BINGHAM. In his absence I withhold my vote. If at 
liberty to vote, I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. GLENN. I have a special pair with the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] and accordingly refrain from voting. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. DENEEN] to the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
Besse] and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. WAGNER. I transfer my pair with the junior Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Patrerson] to the senior Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. AsHurst] and will vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. FESS. I have been requested to announce the following 
general pairs: 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON]; 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. TowNsEeNpD] with the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR] ; and 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Goun] with the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. KIN o]. 

The result was announced—yeas 24, nays 37, as follows: 


YEAS—24 
Baird Grundy McCulloch Ransdell 
Broussard Hale McNa Robsion, Ky. 
Copeland Hatfield Metcal Steck 
Fletcher Hebert Oddie Wagner 
Goft Johnson Phipps Walcott 
Goldsborough Kean Pine Watson 
NAYS—37 

Barkley Greene Moses Thomas, Idaho 
Black Harris Norbeck Thomas, Okla. 
Blaine Harrison Norris mmell 
Borah Hastings ye Tydings 
Brookhart Heflin Overman Vandenberg 
Capper Howell u Walsh, Mass, 
Connally Jones Sheppard Walsh, Mont. 

uzens Keyes Simmons 
Cutting La Follette Smoot 
Fess McMaster Swanson 

NOT VOTING—35 

Allen Dill Kendrick Shortridge 
Ashurst Frazier Kin Smith 
Bingham George McKellar Steiwer 
Blease Gillett Patterson Stephens 
Bratton Glass Pittman Sullivan 
Brock Glenn Reed Townsend 
Caraway Gould Robinson, Ark. Waterman 
Dale Hawes Robinson, Ind. Wheeler 
Deneen Hayden Shipstead 


So Mr. CopELAND’s amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Further amendments to 
Schedule 4 are in order. 

Mr. COPELAND obtained the floor. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, will the Senator from New York 
yield for a statement? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. COPELAND. I do. 

Mr. GOFF. I am informed that when the amendment on 
brick was presented, I was registered as not voting. There was 
great confusion in the Senate at the time. I voted “nay,” and 
my colleague, the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Fess], heard me so 
yote, but I do not think my response was heard by the clerk on 
account of the noise and confusion, which was so great that I 
could not be heard. I went out of the Chamber 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It being impossible to correct 
the record of the vote, a notation of the statement made by the 
Senator from West Virginia will be put into the RECORD. 
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Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, do I understand from the 
statement that the Senator's vote is not recorded? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understood the 
Senator from West Virginia to say that he was recorded as not 
voting. e 

Mr. HARRISON. He was recorded as not voting, although 
he voted? 

Mr. GOFF. Yes; that is exactly the statement, I will say to 
the Senator. 

Mr. HARRISON. There was a close vote on the matter. The 
amendment was lost by one vote. Do I understand the Senator 
to say that he would have voted on the side that won? 

Mr. GOFF. I voted “nay.” That would make two votes by 
which the amendment was lost; but, in the confusion, the clerk 
did not hear me vote. I was seated next to the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Fess], who heard me vote. 

Mr. HARRISON. Then, if the Senator’s vote had been 
recorded, the amendment would have been defeated by 2 votes 
instead of 1? 

Mr. GOFF. Instead of 1. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is informed that 
prior to the announcement of the vote on that amendment atten- 
tion was called to the fact that the Senator from West Virginia 
had not been recorded. He was recorded, however, in the re- 
capitulation, and his vote counted in the announcement as made 
by the Chair. The present occupant of the chair makes this 
statement upon information supplied at the desk. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, in order that the clerk may not be 
held responsible for anything of this sort, I will state that I 
distinctly recall the noise in the Chamber at the time. The 
Senator did vote, and I understood that he was recorded. 
Later on, we were notified here at the desk that his vote had 
not been recorded. I suggested that it probably was too late to 
get it counted at that time; but I desire to exonerate the clerk 
from anything that might be subject to criticism. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. In the opinion of the Chair, 
the clerk does not require exoneration, because everything that 
the Senator from West Virginia has brought to the attention of 
the Senate has been complied with. His vote was recorded and 
counted in the recapitulation. 

The Senate still has under consideration Schedule 4; and an 
amendment has been offered by the Senator from New York [Mr. 
CorEeLAND], which will be stated for the information of the 
Senate. 

The Cn CLERK. On page 121, line 1, after the comma, it is 
proposed to strike out “and” and to insert $3 per ton and 334% 
per cent ad valorem.” 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I have heard a lot about 
the Democratic-progressive coalition. I have heard that it 
would vote down all industrial rates and vote up all agricul- 
tural rates. I congratulate the coalition on this last vote! 
You voted to help the manufacturers of high-grade, expensive 
furniture by refusing to have the raw material which they use 
given a greater degree of protection. You voted against the 
interest of every farmer who has on his farm any wood that 
can be used for cabinetmaking purposes. That is exactly what 
you did. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Is the information the Senator 
is now giving something new for the Senate? 

Mr. COPELAND. No; it is not new, but it is new when we 
apply it to the Democratic-progressive coalition. 

That is what you have done. This time the “hard-boiled”. 
ones on the other side voted for this tariff, but the Democratic- 
progressive coalition, representing the farmer, who would have 
been benefited by it, all voted against it. That is what you did. 

I congratulate the reactionary Republicans. You voted once, 
at least—and I will testify to it at any time—for the farmer, 
and you voted against the manufacturers of expensive furniture. 
You voted for the people of the United States, and the Demo- 
cratic-progressive coalition almost to a man voted in a way 
that will be considered reactionary to any historian who cares 
to study this particular era in American history. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Will the Senator yield again, 
Mr. President? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Is the Senator still working 
under the illusion that this bill is being made according to 
reason or justice or equity? 

Mr. COPELAND. No; but I know this, that there haye been 
some votes cast to-day which appear to me to be punishment for 
not haying voted for oil. That is what I have observed to-day. 
Do not find further fault with the Grundy-oil-lumber-shoe- 
leather combination. To-day all the oil, men voted against 
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several important measures, and this particular one was a 
measure of tremendous interest to every Southern State where 
gum grows, to every State in the Union where birch grows, to 
every State in the Union where any wood grows which could 
be used for cabinet purposes. 

I want the country to know that this Democratic-progressive- 
farmer coalition failed this time to be true to the farmer. You 
voted against his interests. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Does 
the Senator from New York yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. BLACK. How much was the increase of the tariff the 
Senator was asking for? 

Mr. COPELAND. Ten per cent extra on veneers of tropical 
woods and to put logs on the free list. 

Mr. BLACK. The Senator argues that we voted against the 
farmers because we voted against increasing the tariff on logs? 

Mr. COPELAND. No. You voted against the farmer because 
I was proposing to put 30 per cent on veneers, an advance of 
10 per cent, in order that American woods might be protected, 
and the American woods grown upon the farms of American 
citizens might have increased value. I have some trees on my 
farm, but I am willing to take my own loss as sweetly as pos- 
sible, but you have a lot to explain. 

So far as the pending amendment is concerned, it proposes to 
help the farmers in another way. They have waste wood. 
There are little sawmills which the farmers have, where they 
have sawdust and slabs. Wood fiour is made of the refuse from 
these sawmills. 

I am proposing to put a tax on wood flour sufficiently high 
to keep apt the Canadian wood flour and let our farmers have 
the benefit of that particular crop. That is all I have to say. 
I am very much obliged. 

Mr. McMASTER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. McMASTER. How many factories are there manufac- 
turing this wood flour in the United States? 

Mr. COPELAND. There are two in my State. I can not 
speak for the Senator’s State. 

Mr. McMASTER. Does the Senator think there are many in 
the United States? 

Mr. COPELAND. No; I do not think so; but there will be 
more if we make it profitable to use that refuse. There has 
never been a time until these modern days when there was any 
use for this material. 

Mr. McMASTER. There is one in New York, one in Maine, 
and one in New Hampshire. That material is used in the manu- 
facture of linoleum, and the farmer will not be able to buy 
linoleum any cheaper if we put this duty on. One-tenth of 1 
per cent of the farmers of the United States would ever have 
any advantage in selling their kindling wood for this purpose. 
There are only one or two little mills in the United States. 
It will result in the farmer being charged more for his lino- 
leum, and it would not benefit the farmer very much. 

Mr. COPELAND. Let the Senator go back to South Dakota 
and tell the owners of the great forests out in the Black Hills 
that he failed to help the Black Hills owners to get rid of their 
sawdust and slabs. 

Mr. McMASTER. The South Dakota farmers would laugh 
at me if I voted to put a duty on wood flour for the purpose 
of benefiting them, and thus help to have the price of their 
linoleum raised. 

Mr. COPELAND. If the Senator is not laughed at for 
anything more than that, I congratulate him. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from New York. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). The 
schedule is still in the Senate and open to amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be offered to Schedule 4, the Senate 
will take up Schedule 5. Schedule 4 is closed, the Chair will 
state, so that there will be no misunderstanding. 

Mr. STECK. Mr. President, I send forward an amendment 
to Schedule 5. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state the amend- 
ment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. The Senator from Iowa offers the fol- 
lowing amendment, on page 122, at the end of line 5, after the 
period, to insert the words: 


Molasses imported to be commercially used for distilling purposes, 
1.44 cents per pound of total sugars. 


Mr. STECK. Mr. President, this is a proposal to put a tariff 
on blackstrap molasses. The matter was before the Senate some 
time ago, and it was thoroughly discussed, but I do not believe 
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the Members of the Senate, at the time they voted before, really 
understood the importance of this proposed rate on blackstrap 
molasses. 

It will be noted from a reading of the amendment that it 
applies solely to blackstrap molasses imported into this country 
for the purposes of distillation; that is, for the purpose of 
making alcohol. 

The history of the blackstrap molasses industry is just this 
in a few words: Up until 1920 most of the alcohol made in the 
United States was made from corn, and most of it was made 
in the Middle West, where the corn grows. From thirty to fifty 
million bushels of corn were used each year for the manufacture 
of alcohol. 

About 1920 the producers of alcohol began the general use of 
blackstrap molasses for the purpose of making the alcohol. At 
the time they first began to use this product to make alcohol the 
price was about 24% or 3 cents a gallon, From that time and 
up until the present time the entire blackstrap-molasses indus- 
try has gotten into the hands of one firm. It is entirely owned 
and controlled by a British concern, a British company, which 
controls the entire blackstrap-molasses industry not only in 
England but in the entire world. All the blackstrap molasses 
which is produced outside of the continental United States is 
controlled by that British company and by British capital. Not 
only that, the same British company and the same British cap- 
ital own a very large interest in the alcohol industry of the 
United States. A 

As soon as they got control of the blackstrap-molasses in- 
dustry, with molasses selling at the low price of 244 to 3 or 5 
cents a gallon, they absolutely drove out of business the plants 
in the West which made alcohol out of corn. Then they raised 
the price, so that the price of blackstrap molasses is now around 
12 cents a gallon; and practically no alcohol is being manufac- 
tured from corn. 

The plants in the Middle West are still in existence. It will 
take but very little money, very little outlay of cash, to put 
them on a running basis so that they can run at capacity. There 
has been a great deal of propaganda about this proposition, 
and it all comes from the blackstrap-molasses people and from 
the manufacturers of alcohol, which industry, as I have said, 
is very largely controlled by the same company which controls 
the blackstrap-molasses industry. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. STECK. In just a moment, when I finish this statement. 

Alcohol can be made from corn selling at 90 cents a bushel 
just as cheaply, at practically the same rate as it can be made 
from blackstrap molasses at about 11 cents a gallon, 

I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Did the Senator say that black- 
strap molasses is coming into competition with a product from 
the Senator’s State? 

Mr. STECK, It is; absolutely. Iowa is the greatest producer 
of corn in the United States. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Do I understand that this com- 
peting product is coming from Cuba? 

Mr. STECK. I refuse to yield further. I see the line the 
Senator is about to take, and I have but 10 minutes. I would 
very gladly enter into that discussion. 

I am not pleading entirely for the farmers, It would not do 
any good here. The fact of the matter is that there is nothing 
in this bill that will do the farming States or the farmers of the 
country any good. There is practically nothing in the bill that 
will do the farmers of Iowa any good at all. 

On this blackstrap molasses proposition, there is no question 
that if you talk to anyone who knows about it, if you inquire 
of the experts on the floor of the Senate, you will find that this 
is one of the most important items in the bill, and if we should 
put a duty on blackstrap molasses of 8 cents—and that is the 
amount it should be to properly bring about the use of corn—it 
would have two effects. It would do away with the absolute 
control of the alcohol market and alcohol industry in the United 
States by this one company, and it would give to the American 
farmers a market for their products, which they do not have 
now. 

If we made the same amount of alcohol that is being made 
in the United States to-day, and used corn instead of black- 
strap molasses, it would result in the use of approximately 
50,000,000 bushels of corn a year, which is not now being used 
for this purpose. 

That would open up an entirely new market for the corn raisers 
in the United States, and I do not need to tell the Members 
of the Senate that corn is the most important and the most 
valuable farm product raised in the United States. The total 
value of corn raised exceeds the total value of any other single 
farm product raised in the United States. 
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The farmers have not been getting the price for their corn 
which they should receive. There is- not much of a surplus, 
but there is a surplus, and, as with every other product, the 
surplus determines the price of the corn. 

If we had an additional market for from forty to fifty mil- 
lion bushels of corn, it would absolutely take care of the sur- 
plus, which determines the price of corn, and would stabilize 
the price of that most important farm product. 

As I said a while ago, I do not believe this matter was given 
the serious consideration by the Senate it should have received 
when it was up for a vote a short time ago. 

I know the propaganda that has been laid on the desks of 
Senators. I know the propaganda that has probably been 
poured into the ears of Senators. However, I am giving the 
absolute facts of the matter. The plants which can produce 
alcohol are now in existence. They are in existence in Indiana 
and Illinois and in the Corn Belt right where the corn is raised. 
The propagandists say it will take $15,000,000 to change over 
from the use of blackstrap molasses to the use of corn. Men 
who are interested in the plants in the United States, men who 
know what they are talking about, say that for $500,000 they 
can put their plants in condition to supply alcohol at their 
capacity. It is a small matter when we consider that there are 
five or six plants in the Middie West which can produce it. I 
do not blame the men who control the British company and who 
own the British company and control blackstrap molasses for 
fighting the proposition. I do not blame the alcohol institute 
for fighting it. I do not blame the British interests, who control 
a large proportion of the alcohol business in the United States, 
for fighting the proposal. It is one proposition, at least, which 
is for the benefit of the farmer and should be given serious 
consideration by the Senate. 

I would like, as a part of my remarks, to have printed in the 
Recorp two editorials, one from the Chicago Tribune and one 
from the Cedar Rapids Gazette, relating to this matter. I have 
a great many others from papers published in the Middle West 
and from many Republican papers, urging the adoption of the 
amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the request of 
the Senator is granted. 

The editorials are as follows: 


[From the Chicago Daily Tribune, February 4, 1930] 
THE TARIFF ON BLACKSTRAP 


The farmers of the Corn Belt have sought in vain for a higher tariff 
on blackstrap molasses. Blackstrap comes in chiefly from Cuba. It is 
used in the manufacture of alcohol and therefore competes with corn in 
the manufacture of one of the chemicals most widely used in industry. 
If a higher duty were placed on blackstrap a slight increase in the cost 
of alcohol to American manufacturers might result, but at the same 
time the demand for corn would increase and higher prices for corn 
might be expected to follow as a matter of course. 

The aim of the farmers since the severe deflation following the war 
has been to place agriculture on a parity with manufacturing industry 
in respect to tariff protection. For the most part, that aim has not 
been achieved. Admittedly, the application of the principle is not 
always easy. The prices of many of our agricultural products are fixed 
by the exportable surpluses sold in the world market. So far as corn 
is concerned, the problem is not so difficult. Almost all the corn grown 
in the United States is consumed in the United States and most of 
it is consumed on the farms on which it is grown. The price of corn is 
fixed largely by the demand of industrial consumers, and an increase 
in industrial demand should, therefore, be reflected in higher prices for 
cattle and hogs fattened on the farms as well as in the cash value of 
corn sold in the central markets, 

The proposed tariff would have served the purposes of the Corn Belt 
as tariffs for 150 years have served the requirements of industry. It 
reflects no credit on the farmers’ ability to make their demands effective, 
and even less credit upon the representatives of the farmers in Congress, 
that their movement got nowhere. The farmers and their Congressmen 
have devoted their thought and energy to various schemes smacking of 
communism for readjusting the balance between agriculture and other 
industry while neglecting to take advantage of a well-tried method proved 
feasible by years of experience. 

ea 
{From the Cedar Rapids Evening Gazette and Republican, Wednesday, 
February 5, 1930] 
BLACKSTRAP MOLASSES 


Failure to induce either the House or the Senate to place a duty on 
blackstrap molasses high enough to force the use of corn sugar for 
distillation of industrial alcohol will be a disappointment to the Corn 
Belt. Advocates of the duty have met with determined resistance from 
the automobile, paint, and oil industries as well as distillers whose 
plants are situated in the East. It is difficult to see how any protected 
American industry could consistently combat the protective principle as 
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applied to an agricultural product. To say that other products would 
have increased in price with an increase in the cost of alcohol is not a 
yalid argument since the effect of virtually every duty is to increase the 
cost of manufactured articles. A high duty on blackstrap would have 
worked some hardship on eastern distillers who would have been com- 
pelled to move their plants to the Corn Belt, but such readjustments 
could be justified on the ground that the convenience of the few must 
sometimes be sacrificed for the welfare of the many. Numerous tariff 
adjustments sacrifice the welfare of the many for the advantage of a 
few. 

An adequate duty on blackstrap would have provided a new market 
for corn estimated at between thirty and fifty million bushels. Eighty- 
seven per cent of the annual corn crop is fed to stock and about 18 per 
cent is sold in the primary markets. A large part of this is absorbed 
by millers and the manufacturers of corn products. With a fresh market 
opened by utilization of corn for industrial alcohol the price problem for 
this agricultural product would have been solved. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I was very 
much impressed with what the Senator said about the farmers 
in Iowa getting no benefit from the tariff bill. Will the Sena- 
tor indicate what groups of American citizens get any benefit 
from the tariff bill? 

Mr. STECK. So far as the Senator from Iowa can state, 
the groups that will get any benefit from the tariff bill are 
those who manufacture the things which the people of Iowa 
have to buy. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Who are they? 

Mr. STECK. Their names have been mentioned a great 
many times. I refer the Senator to the manufacturers of the 
different things the farmer uses, the different things he wears, 
and the things he eats which he has to buy. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I have been unable to find 
any group that will get any benefit whatever out of this tariff 
bill. 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, before the 
amendment is voted on, I want to make another observation. 
The observation is that the United States Senate is the big 
league in politics. There are some fast players here. It is no 
place for a bench warmer or a mollycoddle. I make the fur- 
ther observation that the players want to be home-run hitters. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, when this matter was 
before the Senate on a previous occasion some objections were 
raised and I have drawn a substitute to meet those objections. 
I therefore offer the substitute. The rates are the same, but 
there are some provisions to meet objections of Senators. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will report the substi- 
tute offered by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Brooxuarr] for 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. STECK]. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The Senator from Iowa [Mr. Broox- 
HART] offers the following substitute: 


On pages 121 and 122, strike out all of paragraph 502 and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

“Par. 502. Molasses and sugar sirups, not specially provided for, 
testing not above 48 per cent total sugars, 0.3 of 1 cent per gallon; 
testing above 48 per cent total sugars, 0.33 of 1 cent additional for 
each per cent of total sugars and fractions of a per cent in proportion. 
Molasses not imported to be commercially used for the extraction of 
sugar, or for human consumption, 0.08 of 1 cent per pound of total 
sugars; molasses imported to be commercially used for distilling pur- 
poses, 1.44 cents per pound of total sugars: Provided, That this 1.44- 
cent rate shall apply only to molasses imported to be so commercially used 
for distilling purposes and shall not apply to importations to be used for 
stock feeds: And provided further, That it shall be unlawful to import 
molasses for purposes other than to be used commercially for distilling 
purposes and then divert or use the same commercially for distilling 
purposes without paying said 1.44 cents per pound of total sugars; and 
upon conviction of any violation thereof any person or corporation shall 
be punished as provided by the laws against smuggling imported goods.” 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the rule the vote must be 
had first on the amendment proposed by the senior Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. Steck], because it is to the House text. The ques- 
tion is on the amendment of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
5 which will again be reported for the information of the 

enate. 

The legislative clerk again read Mr. Srecx’s amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is.on the amendment 
just read. 

Mr. STECK. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question now is upon the 
amendment proposed by the junior Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
BROOK HART]. 
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Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, the amendment as I 
have proposed it includes the rates which have already been 
adopted by the Senate over to the first semicolon on the second 
page, and here is the new part: 


Molasses imported to be commercially used for distilling purposes, 
1.44 cents per pound of total sugars: Provided, That this 1.44 cents 
rate shall apply only to molasses imported to be so commercially used 
for distilling purposes and shall not apply to importations to be used 
for stock feeds: And provided further, That it shall be unlawful to 
import molasses for purposes other than to be used commercially for 
distilling purposes and then divert or use the same commercially for 
distilling purposes without paying said 1.44 cents per pound of total 
sugars, and upon conviction of any violation thereof any person or 
corporation shall be punished as provided by the laws against smuggling 
imported goods. 


The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKetiar] previously 
objected to the amendment because it was not clear that impor- 
tations for feed would come under the low rate. The proviso 
was put in the amendment to meet that objection. The Sena- 
tor from South Carolina [Mr. SmirH] objected because it might 
be imported for feed and then diverted for distilling purposes, 
so the penalty for diversion was provided. Both of those Sen- 
ators have since told me that they are satisfied with the amend- 
ment in this form. 

Here are the advantages to agriculture of the amendment as 
now presented. In the first place, it will protect the cane pro- 
ducers and the sugar producers. The new market that will be 
opened up will go to them first, and they will get the first benefit 
of it under this protection. After they have supplied the por- 
tion of the demand that can be supplied by their product, then 
it will go to corn. Perhaps the beet and cane producers of 
blackstrap will take about one-fourth of the new market and 
probably about three-fourths will go to corn. In that way it 
will benefit those producers. 

In the next place it will benefit and cheapen feed, and I think 
that is one of the big benefits to the farmers of the country. I 
think the first benefit will be more to the sugar producers than 
the sugar schedule we have adopted because of free importa- 
tions from the Philippines. But upon feed, the 213,000,000 gal- 
lons of blackstrap molasses that come in now for industrial 
alcohol will then come in for feed under the low rate, and it 
will therefore benefit the buyers of feed in nearly every State 
of the Union, because they all have dairy cattle and all buy this 
molasses feed more or less. 

Objection was made that synthetic alcohol would be developed 


in place of this alcohol. It will protect the synthetic alcohol “ 


industry, if such is developed, and that is an argument in favor 
of it rather than against it. 

With all these things added together, I think there is no 
item in the tariff bill that gives the farmers as much direct and 
effective benefit as this provision. We have put on plenty of 
tariffs for wheat and corn and for livestock products, but they 
are not effective unless we hold the debenture in the bill; but 
here is a rate that will be effective from the very first. 

So far as I know there is no direct opposition to the amend- 
ment in this form. I would like to have the yeas and nays on 
my amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. BrooxHarr]. The 
yeas and nays are demanded. Is the demand seconded? 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Schedule 5 is still before the Senate 
and open to amendment. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 121, line 21, at the end of 
the paragraph, insert the following proviso: 

Provided, That in the case of any of the foregoing testing by the 
Polariscope 98 sugar degrees or above, in lieu of the rate calculated as 
above, the rate per pound shall be the sum of (1) the rate at 98 sugar 
degrees, calculated as above, plus (2) 0.625 of 1 cent. 


Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Louisiana will 
state it. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. This paragraph has been disposed of. 
I wish to inquire whether or not the fact that there is no point 
of order made against the amendment would reopen the question 
of the rate adopted by the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The point of order can be made at 
any time against the provision, and the Chair is of the opinion 
that the amendment is out of order. 
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Mr. SWANSON. Then I make the point of order. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair sustains the point of 


order. ‘ 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I have no doubt the Chair 
is entirely right all the time or at least 99.44 per cent of the 
time. I think it is unfortunate that the amendment is out of 
order. I hope there is language enough in the paragraph that 
in conference the compensatory duty may be provided. Other- 
wise, of course, our sugar refiners in New York will go to 
Cuba and operate there instead of operating in my State. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I send to the desk the following 
amendment and ask for its adoption. It is for the purpose of 
taking the matter to conference as between two-tenths and 
three-tenths as provided in the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let the amendment be reported 
so the Senate will know what it is. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In paragraph 502, page 121, line 
24, strike out “three-tenths” and insért “one-fourth” and in 
line 25, strike out “thirty-three one-hundredths” and insert 
“two hundred and seventy-five one-thousandths.” 

Mr. HARRISON. I hope that the amendment may be agreed 
to so the matter can go to conference, because this is the 
present law. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It can only be done by unanimous 
consent. Is there objection? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. SWANSON. What does it do? 

Mr. HARRISON. This is a proposition purely on sirup. Be- 
cause of the rate on sugar adopted by the House, we increased 
the tariff on sirup over the present law by virtue of sugar 
content, and so forth. This amendment is merely to fix the 
duty on sirup at the rate provided in the present law, so that 
the item will be in conference, and the conferees will at least 
have something to work on. This is a reduction in the tariff, 
I will say to the Senator. 

Mr. SWANSON. It is a reduction? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is a reduction. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Utah to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. KEAN. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator front New Jersey will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 122 it is proposed to strike 
. out line 19 and insert in lieu thereof the following: 


Lactose, and other saccharides, valued at more than $1 per pound, 50 
per cent ad valorem; the foregoing when valued at less than $1 per 
pound, 25 per cent ad valorem, 


Mr. KEAN. Mr. President, I do not desire to debate the 
amendment. The commodity referred to is sugar of milk, which 
is used in the food of infants. There is only one factory in the 
United States making it. It is a large factory, and makes a 
good deal of it. It is important that a fresh supply should be 
kept on hand by a large manufacturer. Therefore I have 
offered the amendment. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, is not the amendment sub- 
ject to a point of order? Has it not been previously voted 


upon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment is in order. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. I shall not delay the Senate in discussing the 
amendment, but I sincerely hope the amendment may not be 
adopted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from New Jersey. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Schedule 5 is still before the Sen- 
ate and is open to amendment. If there be no further amend- 
ments to Schedule 5, Schedule 6 is next in order. If there be no 
amendments to Schedule 6, Schedule 7 is before the Senate. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I have an amend- 
ment which I desire to offer to Schedule 7, which I think will 
be agreed to quite generally. My amendment comes in para- 
graph 714. I send it to the desk, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment Proposed by the 
Senator from Montana will be stated. 

The LESISLATIVE CLERK. On page 128, line 1, it is proposed to 
insert after the word “mules” the words “ unless imported for 
immediate slaughter.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, the purpose of this 
amendment is to permit the introduction of horses for immedi- 
ate slaughter into the United States. 
wae SMOOT. I see no objection to the amendment, Mr. Pres- 

ent. 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana. I perhaps should say that there 
are three or four establishments in the United States now 
slaughtering horses, the better parts of the carcasses being 
shipped and sold abroad in Europe. The remainder of the meat 
is cooked, mixed with cereal of some kind or other, packed in 
tin containers, and sold for dog meat. The industry is develop- 
ing quite extensively. There are horses running at large on the 
plains of the northwestern Provinces of Canada, which are 
available for the further development of that industry in the 
United States. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Montana. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana subsequently said: Mr. President, 
I send to the desk a letter, addressed to me, and ask that it be 
incorporated in the Recorp in connection with my remarks on 
the amendment offered by me to paragraph 714, being explana- 
tory of the occasion for that amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The letter is as follows: 

BUTTE, MONT., March 1, 1930. 
Hon, T, J. WALSE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR Senator WatsH: I am writing you at the request of 
Mr. Walter Hensen, of Butte, Mont., who is now operating a horse- 
packing plant in Butte, he being the general manager and principal 
owner of this plant. 

Some few years back the forest department of the United States 
Government set about to relieve the forests of the wild horses that were 
grazing thereon, consuming the grass and other forage that would be 
more profitably used by cattle and sheep. As a result they rounded up 
a number of these wild, worthless horses, brought them down off the 
reserve, and after the people in the various localities had selected their 


„| own horses from those rounded up, the others were either killed or dis- 


posed of in some other manner, 

About that time the Montana Horse Products Co, was organized with 
a view of slaughtering and packing these horses, with a result that we 
to-day have about 4 very prominent concerns engaged in this business— 
1 located in Portland, Oreg., owned by Schlesser Bros.; 1 in Rockford, 
III., operated by Chappel Bros.; and 1 at Butte, Mont., and there was 
another one in New York if it has not recently closed down. Of course, 
these horses do not sell for very high prices, as all of their product is 
sold at a very low price, The fleshy part of the animal, probably about 
20 per cent of the carcass, is put into tierces or barrels of about 450 
pounds capacity, packed and shipped to Europe, mainly Holland and 
Sweden. The casings are also shipped there, Of course, this must 
come into competition with a like quality that is packed in Europe, 
The price varies all the way from 4½ to between 9 and 10 cents per 
pound f. o. b. United States. However, there is a market over there 
for all that has been shipped or can be shipped in the near future. 
There is none of this now sold in the United States, and when shipped 
abroad the destination is plainly marked on the barrel, and it is all 
slaughtered, packed, and shipped under Federal supervision. 

The balance of the meat, as near as it possibly can be, is trimmed 
off the carcass, cooked and canned with a little mixture of rice and 
barley in it, and sold in different parts of the United States for dog, 
cattle, and fox food, there being a very good demand for this part of 
the animal. 

The bone and the balance of the meat which may remain thereon 
is put into high-pressure cookers and ground into a meal, which is sold 
to the millers and others who deal in chopped grain and mixed with 
this grain for chicken feed. There is also a great demand for this 
part of the animal. 

The hides are sold wherever the market is best. The balance is 
worked into tankage and sold for fertilizer. 

The Montana Horse Products Co., of Butte, during the last two years 
have slaughtered around forty or fifty thousand head of these horses 
per year. The plants at Rockland and Portland use about the same 
number. As I stated before, all the slaughtering of these horses is done 
under Federal inspection and strictly in accord with all of the regula- 
tions of the department. The number of this class of horses is now 
being decreased quite rapidly. 

An investigation is being made, principally in three Provinces of 
Canada—British Columbia, Alberta, and Saskatchewan—and it is found 
that they also have large numbers of these horses running at large on 
their ranges, of which they are very anxious to rid themselves. 

It is thought that should the tariff be removed on this class of horses, 
being particularly specified that they are shipped into the United States 
for immediate slaughter, that a great many of them could be driven or 
shipped into the United States to these various plants and utilized as 
these horses in the United States have been and are being utilized. 

I can not see wherein it comes in competition with any products in 
this country or would be injurious in any way, as, as stated above, 
all the fleshy meat of the animal goes to Europe and the balance is 
worked up into different articles of animal food, 
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These American packers have already spent a great deal of money 
in installing up-to-date machinery in their plants, employ a great num- 
ber of men and women, and would continue to do so a lenger period 
if these horses could be brought in from Canada free of duty for slaugh- 
tering purposes. 

I think the above will give you a brief outline of the operation of 
these horse-packing plants in the United States, and in behalf of the 
Montana Horse Packers Co. hope you will be successful in getting this 
little amendment approved by Congress. 

Very truly yours, 
Monrana Horses Packers Co., 
By Joun W. Harr. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The next amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Montana will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 260, after line 11, it is 
proposed to insert: 


Horses and mules imported for immediate slaughter. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be no further amendment 
to Schedule 7—— 

Mr. HOWELL. I desire to offer an amendment to the pend- 
ing schedule, which I will send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Nebraska will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 126, line 8, after the word 
“than,” it is proposed to strike out “7” and insert in lieu 
thereof “514.” 

Ir. HOWELL. Mr. President 
. SMOOT. I have taken this matter up with the depart- 
ment, and they say there is no objection to it, so I will accept 
the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Schedule 7 is still before the Sen- 
ate and is open to amendment, 

Mx. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I offer an amendment, on 
page 134, line 22, to strike out the figure “514” and to insert 
“3,” and in the same line to strike out the figure “9%,” and 
insert 5.“ 
Mr. President, the effect of that amendment will be to reduce 
the rate fixed by the House on cherries, sulphured or in brine. 
I will say to the Senator that in the act of 1922 cherries, sul- 
phured or in brine, were taxed at 2 cents a pound. The Presi- 
dent’s proclamation increased that rate to 3 cents a pound. 
That was a straight rate on all cherries, sulphured or in brine, 
whether they were stemmed or pitted or unstemmed and un- 
pitted. The House raised the rate from 3 cents to 5% cents 
on cherries with stems and pits and to 94% cents on cherries 
without stems and pits. 

Mr. President, the only cherry with which the imported cherry 
comes into competition is a cherry raised in California and to 
some extent in Oregon and Washington. The imported cherry 
covered by this item does not in any way compete with the ordi- 
nary American cherry. This is a cherry that is used for the 
making of maraschino and glacé cherries by the manufacturers 
of candy. The growers of this cherry on the Pacific coast do 
not produce a sufficient quantity to supply the American demand, 
and, as a result, all of the manufacturers east of the Rocky 
Mountains are required to import a certain small cherry from 
Italy, sulphured or in brine, in order that they may have mara- 
schino cherries and be able to operate their candy factories. 
Even some of the plants on the Pacific coast import cherries, 
although in all probability 40 per cent of the cherries grown in 
California are the Royal Anne, which is the only species out of 
which cherries, sulphured or in brine, are made. 

Many of the eastern manufacturers of candy and maraschino 
cherries have written to the producers in Oregon, Washington, 
and California asking whether they could supply to the eastern 
market these cherries sulphured or in brine. I haye here copies 
of letters from packers on the Pacific coast, addressed to manu- 
facturers in the East, stating that they are unable to supply to 
the eastern market any of these cherries. As a result, all of the 
manufacturers of candy east of the Rocky Mountains have been 
compelled to rely on the imported cherry, which is a small cherry 
which lends itself to the processes necessary in the manufacture 
of maraschino. 

In view of the fact that if this tariff rate shall be raised 
from 3 cents to 914 cents, which is an increase of over 200 
per cent on the cherries without stems and pits, and from 3 cents 
to 5% cents, which is an increase of almost 100 per cent on 
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the cherries that still contain the pits and stems, the result 
will be an embargo on such cherries, and the American manufac- 
turers of candy, the American producers of the maraschino 
type of cherry will be compelled either to use some substitute 
or go out of the business of manufacturing a particular type of 
candy which is used by the people of the United States, 

As I said at the outset, the type of cherry covered by the 
amendment does not in any way compete with the ordinary 
cherry. Cherries are produced all over this country; there is 
a large production of cherries in my State, but there is not a 
cherry produced in Kentucky which can be used for the manu- 
facture of maraschino cherries or for candy purposes. Prac- 
tically all the cherries produced in the United States are used 
as fresh cherries or are canned and preserved; they are not used 
and they are not capable of being used, because they do not lend 
themselyes to that sort of use, in the manufacture of candy and 
of the ordinary maraschino with which we are all familiar. 

Most of the cherries produced on the Pacific coast are sold as 
fresh cherries and as canned cherries, The producers there do 
not even supply the local demand for the sulphured and brined 
type of cherry. Therefore, it seems to me that they are asking 
more than they are entitled to in seeking an increase from a 
straight rate of 3 cents a pound on these cherries, whether they 
are stemmed or unstemmed, to a tariff of 544 cents on the un- 
stemmed and unpitted, and 9½ cents on the stemmed and pitted 
cherries. 

My amendment reduces the rate on the unstemmed and un- 
pitted cherries to the present rate of 3 cents—it does not seek 
to reduce the rate to that of the present tariff law—and on the 
stemmed and pitted cherries to reduce the rate to 5 cents. I 
think that an increase from 3 cents to 5 cents a pound on the 
cherry with the pit and stem removed is all that the situation 
really justifies, and, as a matter of fact, in view of the condi- 
tions, there ought not to be any tariff whatever on this particu- 
lar type of cherry. The American producers admit that they 
can not supply the demand and make no effort to do it. They 
do not ship sulphured or brined cherries east of the Rocky 
Mountains. Of course, they ship large quantities of fresh 
cherries, those of the larger type, which are not suitable for 
being sulphured and brined for maraschino purposes, The only 
cherry adapted to that use is the small, hard cherry produced 
very largely in Italy, without cultivation, on trees which grow 
wild, and therefore the cherry is hard and firm and easily 
susceptible of being sulphured or brined, a process necessary in 
order to make the ordinary maraschino cherry. 

This amendment will in no way interfere with the sale of the 
Pacific coast cherry, fresh or canned, but it will enable the 
American manufacturers of candy all over the United States— 
and those manufacturers are scattered in almost every State in 
the eastern and middle portions of the Union—to continue to 
make a certain type of candy by the use of the maraschino 
cherry, which they import from Italy because they can not 
obtain it in the United States, and because they must have it in 
their business. I hope the amendment which I have offered, 
and which I think is a fair compromise between the rates in 
the present law and the exorbitant and unjustifiable rates in 
the House bill, will be adopted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Kentucky. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I call the 
attention of the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] to the 
amendment I am about to offer on page 128, in line 11, in the 
fish items. I move at that point in the bill to strike out the 
words “ frozen halibut 5 cents per pound.” The amendment will 
restore the duty of 2 cents per pound as in the bill originally. 
The rate in the Senate bill was 2 cents per pound, but the 
Senator from Washington offered an amendment, which was 
agreed to, raising the rate to 5 cents per pound, or a 150 per cent 
increase. I am now trying to restore the original rate recom- 
mended by the Senate committee. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I make the point of order that 
the amendment of the Senator from Massachusetts is not in 
order, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment is not in order. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I had rather anticipated that 
the amendment would not be in order; but I wanted the RECORD 
to show what an outrageous increase that is, and to present a 
protest from the fisheries associations calling attention to the 
fact that the filleted frozen halibut has a duty of only 244 cents, 
while the fresh frozen halibut has a duty in this bill of 5 cents. 

I ask that these papers be inserted in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the papers will 
be inserted in the RECORD. 
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The matter referred to is as follows: 

Boston, Mass., March 18, 1930. 

My Dear Senator: The Senate bill placed a duty of 2 cents per 
pound on fresh and frozen halibut, salmon, mackerel, and swordfish ; 
1 cent per pound on “other fish not specially provided for,” which 
includes cod, haddock, hake, cusk, pollock, etc.; 2½ cents per pound 
on fresh and frozen fillets; 2½ cents per pound on finnan haddie; and 
3 cents per pound on smoked fillets. These rates, based on unbiased 
data from the United States Tariff Commission, have been approved by 
the entire fishing industry as evidenced by the signatures below. 

Frozen halibut: By amendment the rate on frozen halibut was 
changed from 2 cents per pound to 5 cents per pound, an increase of 
150 per cent, which is unwarranted, as data obtainable from the United 
States Tariff Commission will show. j 

The wording of paragraph 717 as now amended unbalances the sched- 
ule by placing a 5-cent duty on whole fish (raw material), and making 
steaks and fillets (manufactured product) dutiable at a lower rate of 
2% cents per pound. Clearly the latter rate should be compensatory. 

We request that halibut be placed at 2 cents per pound, where it was 
before, and that no other changes be made in the fish schedule. 

MASSACHUSETTS FISHERIES’ ASSOCIATION, 
GLOUCESTER MASTER MARINER’S ASSOCIATION, 
INDEPENDENT CAPTAIN’S ASSOCIATION, 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC FISHERIES’ ASSOCIATION, 
ATLANTIC COAST FISHERIES’ CORPORATION, 
New BEDFORD FISHERMAN’S ASSOCIATION, 
HALIBUT— PARAGRAPH 717 

On page 128, line 11, strike out the words “frozen halibut, 5 cents 
per pound,” 

This will restore the duty to 2 cents per pound, as it was in the 
original bill. 

PRODUCTION 

The approximate world catch of halibut is 87,000,000 pounds an- 
nually, of which vessels of the United States take about 50,000,000 
pounds annually, Canadian yessels 13,000,000 pounds annually, and the 
balance is divided by the European countries and the oriental countries. 

Of the total United States catch about 90 per cent is taken off the 
Pacific coast and 10 per cent off the Atlantic coast. The United States 
catch is landed principally at Prince Rupert, British Columbia, Seattle, 
Wash., Ketchikan, and other Alaskan ports. 

IMPORTS 


In 1927 only about 8 per cent of the United States consumption of 
halibut was supplied by imports. Of the total consumption Canada 
supplies 90 per cent and all other countries 10 per cent. In 1929 the 
total production of frozen halibut in the United States was 14,083,230 
pounds, while imports from Japan for the entire calendar year 1929 
were only 416,066 pounds. The imports from Canada of frozen halibut 
were 819,684 pounds, making a grand total of 1,235,750 pounds. 

EXPORTS 


The United States exports annually about 1,000,000 pounds of halibut 
to Canada. This results from trade conditions during the year wher 
United States fishermen sell their catches at Prince Rupert, British 
Columbia. 

PRICES 

The United States fishermen receive approximately 2 cents per pound 
more for their fish at Prince Rupert than do Canadian fishermen, which 
shows that the tariff of 2 cents per pound is effective. Halibut sells 
for approximately 15 cents per pound. According to the United States 
Tariff Commission report on halibut, United States vessels receive 
13.2 cents per pound at Prince Rupert, while Canadian vessels receive 
only about 12.4 cents per pound. The price fluctuates according to 
supply and demand. 

COST OF PRODUCTION 
According to the United States Tarif Commission cost investigation 
made under the flexible provisions of the tariff act, the difference in 
the cost of production on fresh halibut is only 0.8 cent per pound and 
the difference in the cost of production on frozen halibut is 0.5 cent per 
pound. The total costs on frozen halibut in the United States were 
17.7 cents per pound and in Canada were 17.1 cents per pound. ‘These 
costs include fishing costs, freezing, storing, and boxing, and transporta- 
tion to the principal competing market—Chicago. 
REASONS FOR 2-CENT DUTY ON FRESH AND PROZEN HALIBUT 

1. The differences in the costs of production show that a duty of 0.8 
cent per pound would equalize costs, whereas the duty of 2 cents per 
pound is a protective duty. A duty of 5 cents per pound on frozen 
halibut is entirely unreasonable and not justified. 

2. The United States fishermen have port privileges in Prince 
Rupert, and if tariff of 5 cents per pound is levied Canada might close 
the port to our fishing vessels. 

3. The United States and Canada have seen fit to establish an 
international joint commission to investigate the depletion in the 
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halibut fisheries. According to this organization, the catch per unit 
of fishing gear was nearly 800 pounds in 1906, but declined to 50 
pounds in 1926. Expressed in another way, it now requires six units of 
fishing gear to catch as many fish as one unit caught in 1906. The 
decline has gone on at an even rate and shows no tendency to slacken. 
Furthermore, there is a decrease in the average size of the fish landed. 

4. Japanese situation: The Senator from Washington stated that 
imports in the last three months of 1929 from Japan were over 
800,000 pounds, This statement is entirely misleading, as shown by 
the fact that official statistics compiled by the Tariff Commission and 
checked by the Department of Commerce show that the total quantity 
imported during the entire year was only 416,000 pounds, or a negli- 
gible quantity. Furthermore, the Senator also said that imports from 
Japan were increasing very rapidly. This statement ts also misleading, 
because imports are negligible and during the present year January l- 
February 25 imports into the Puget Sound customs district from Japan 
were only 3,006 pounds. 

Certain dealers in the United States have handled Japanese halibut 
and lost money on it because it is inferior to the halibut taken by 
our fishermen in Alaska. The able Senator from Washington, Mr. 
Jones, also says that if only Canada and the United States were 
interested, there would be no trouble, and since imports from Japan 
are so small there is no cause at this time to worry about Japanese 
competition. 
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UNITED STATES TARIFF COMMISSION, 
Washington, March 4, 1930. 
Hon. Davip I. WALSH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My DRAR SENATOR WALSH: Receipt is acknowledged of your letter of 
February 28, concerning statistics on frozen halibut. 0 
ee the year 1929 the United States trade in frozen halibut was as 

ows : 


Pounds 
e ð 0 eee 
Imports: 
From Japan pounds 416, 066 
From Canada (estimated) do. 819, 684 
| CEES Re ——— 
Consumption (approximate 15, 318, 980 


The estimated statistics given above with respect to imports from 
Canada are the combined shipments from Vancouver and Prince Rupert, 
as reported to us by the United States consuls at the two ports. g 

Immediately upon receipt of your letter the commission telegraphed 
to a number of customs and consular offices for statistics covering the 
period January 1 to date. According to reports from Vancouver and 
Prince Rupert the shipments from Canada were 34,050 pounds. As soon 
as complete statistics of imports from Japan have been received the 
data will be compiled and forwarded to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. B. Brossarp, Chairman. 


Cuicaco, March I, 1930, 
Hon. Dayip I. WALSH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Drar Swnator: Wish to direct your attention to an amendment to 
the tariff bill now under discussion in the Senate offered by Senator 
Joxes, of Washington, establishing a differential on frozen halibut 
originating in Japan and the Orient of 5 cents per pound as against 
the existing duty of 2 cents per pound on Canadian halibut. 

The amendment of Senator Joxns is designed to correct a very dis- 
tressing situation which is completely demoralizing the halibut market. 
The oriental countries are not subject to the regulations for the con- 
servation of halibut established by our Government and with cheap 
labor are enabled to move enormous quantities of frozen halibut into 
our markets, so that the American fishermen are confronted with the 
problem of either putting their fishing boats out of commission or 
disposing of their product at an immense loss, in either case the 
American fishermen and seamen suffers and the public is flooded with 
an inferior frozen product. 

Your support to Mr. Jonges’s amendment is therefore earnestly 
solicited and we would be glad to have you act promptly as it is our 
understanding that the tariff bill will, in a few days, be submitted to 
your honorable Senate for adoption and passage. 

Very truly yours, 
Bootn FISHERIES Co., 
ž W. G. Wain, Secretary. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I desire the attention of the 
Senator from California [Mr. JOHNSON]. 

On page 134, line 21, the words “stems and” are used, and 
in line 22 the words “stems or.” I should like the Senator to 
consent that those words go out. 


1 Negligible, 
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Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, as I understand what is sug- 
gested, it would leave the particular article generic in character, 
without any description? 

Mr. SMOOT. Absolutely. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not only that, but sometimes the stems are 
rubbed off. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Yes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the Senator from Utah again 
state the amendment, so that the clerk will get it? 

Mr. SMOOT. I move that on page 134, line 21, the words 
“stems and,” and in line 22 the words “stems or,” be stricken 
from the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Utah, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Mr. President, I offer the amend- 
ment which I send to the desk. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 135, lines 9 and 10, strike 
out “514 cents per pound and 40 per cent ad valorem,” and in 
lieu thereof insert 9½ cents per pound and 40 per cent ad 
valorem.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, that amendment is simply to 
conform to the action of the Senate on cherries, sulphured, or in 
brine, on page 135, line 6; with pits removed, 9% cents per 

und. This 5½ cents per pound is changed to conform to the 

% cents per pound on line 16. I have spoken to the Senator 
from California about it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, if the amendment which I 
offered a moment ago had been agreed to, this amendment 
would not be necessary; would it? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; not if it had been agreed to, but it was 
not agreed to. The Senator can plainly see that to have 9% 
cents on sulphured cherries at one place and 5% cents at this 
other place is an inconsistency. 

Mr. BARKLEY. What effect will this have on the use of this 
product in the United States? 

Mr. SMOOT. None whatever. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Does the Senator mean that increasing the 
rate on these cherries from 5½ to 9% cents will not in any 
way restrict the use of them? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is just as a compensation; that is all. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I understand that it is a compensation. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator would not want these cherries to 
have no compensatory duty when the Senate has already acted 
upon 514 and 9% cents for the sulphured cherries, would he? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course these maraschino cherries are pro- 
duced by the use of the sulphured, or in brine, cherries, of 
which I was speaking a while ago. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. 

Mr. BARKLEY. What I regard as the vicious feature of 
this increase on the sulphured, or in brine, cherries is that it 
offers an excuse, or I might even go so far as to say a reason, 
for increasing tariff on the maraschino itself. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not only a reason, but it is the proper thing 
to do. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The combined result will be practically to 
make the American candy makers east of the Rocky Mountains 
either abandon the use of this cherry, which I think would 
injure even the Pacific coast cherry, or use a substitute of some 
kind for what they are now using. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Kentucky need not weep over 
what the candy people sell their goods for when they use this 
kind of a cherry. None of them are sold for less than a dollar 
a pound, a dollar and a half, or $2. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Maryland. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 141, line 18, after the word 
“spinach,” strike out “1 cent” and insert “3 cents.” 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, this is purely an agricultural 
proposition. 5 

I received a telegram on this subject from the Charles H. 
Lilly Co., of my State. This company is growing a large amount 
of seeds of various kinds, including flower seeds and vegetable 
seeds and spinach seeds, in my State. This telegram reads as 
follows: 


If farmers of State of Washington are to compete with European 
growers, it is very Imperative bave duty on spinach seed raised from 
present duty of 1 cent to 3 cents per pound. Please ddvise— 


And so forth. 
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I find that about 30 per cent of the spinach consumed in this 
country is raised in gardens by people for their own use very 
largely—so the Summary of Tariff Information states. The 
commercial crop is produced in New York, California, and Wash- 
ington. This gives the figures only up to 1922, when we pro- 
duced some 314,000 pounds of seed in the country. The imports 
come from Holland and England, and are considerably in excess 
of the domestic commercial production. 

I find that the increase of imports of this seed has been 
steady since 1919, when we produced three hundred and sixty- 
seven thousand and odd pounds of it. There was a steady in- 
crease until 1928, when we imported nearly 4,000,000 pounds, 
Now, it seems to me that our people, with proper encouragement, 
ought to produce that seed, or very largely that amount, in this 
country; so I ask for the adoption of this amendment. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. JONES. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SWANSON. Take the people who raise all the spinach 
down on the Atlantic coast. Where do they get their seed 
from? It is a great product in all the eastern part of th 
country. x 

Mr. JONES. As I say, the importations of seed have steadily 
increased, until in 1928 they were nearly 3,000,000 pounds. 

Mr. SWANSON. Will not this be a heavy tax on every 
farmer and gardener in all the eastern part of this country, 
when no seed is raised here, and they import their seed? 

Mr. JONES. No; not at all. This rate is equivalent to 30 
per cent ad valorem. The present rate of 1 cent is equivalent 
to 10 per cent ad valorem. This will encourage the production 
and development of this industry in this country. We ought to 
supply these needs. 

Mr. SWANSON. Why was not this question brought up 
earlier? I do not know to what extent this might affect the 
people who are great truck raisers all through Virginia and 
North Carolina and South Carolina, and on up into Maine. 

Mr, JONES. I could not say why it was not brought up 
sooner. I got this telegram just a short while ago from this 
company. 

Mr. SWANSON, Is that telegram all the information the 
Senator has? 

Mr. JONES. No; I read from the Tariff Summary, showing 
the imports, the production in this country, the ad valorem value, 
and so forth. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JONES. I yield to the Senator. ; 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to ask the Senator from Wash- 
ington a question. Without even intimating that the rate he 
suggests is not right—for I confess I do not know anything 
about it—does he think it is right for Congress now, in this bill, 
to put in specifically a rate suggested by one producer who is, 
of course, directly interested in it? If we were trying a law- 
suit, would we let the interested party name the rate? 

It may be that it is right; but, knowing human nature as 
we all do, does the Senator think now because he has a tele- 
gram from a man who says he wants this rate increased to 3 
cents that we ought to accept that, and put it in just as he 
wants it? 

Mr. JONES. No; not simply because he asks it. The reason 
why I presented it was that I found that the value makes the 
rate about 80 per cent ad yalorem equivalent; and I thought 
that was not very high. 

Mr. NORRIS. It is an increase of 200 per cent. 

Mr. JONES. It is an increase, of course, over the present 
rate, which is equivalent to 10 per cent ad valorem. This makes 
an equivalent of 30 per cent ad valorem. This is all the infor- 
mation that I had with reference to it. The reason why I 
offered the amendment was because of the low ad valorem rate 
that this 3 cents a pound makes. 

In view of the suggestion of the Senator from Nebraska, I am 
perfectly willing to make the figure 2 cents a pound instead of 3. 
That makes 20 per cent ad valorem, and it does not seem to me 
that that is high. When we produce spinach in this country, I 
can see no reason why we should not also produce very largely 
the amount of seed that is necessary. We can do it, and with 
the proper encouragement I feel satisfied that it will be done; 
so I will change my amendment to 2 cents a pound instead of 3. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I hope this matter will not 
be voted on. I do not know to what extent this would affect the 
gardening of the section around Norfolk and the trucking section 
of Virginia and Maryland and all along the eastern coast, from 
Maine to Florida. The amendment is brought in here the day 
before the consideration of the bill is conebided, with no in- 
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vestigation. We do not know to what extent this proposal might 
affect gardening. 

I remember that some months ago, when requests were made 
for decreases in rates, the Senator from Michigan thought every- 
body ought to have a hearing and an opportunity to be heard, 
which they did; but it is proposed to put this here before I can 
even telegraph to the people of Norfolk as to how it will affect 
their interests. I can not even get a telegram to the great 
trucking interests of Norfolk, that raise as much spinach as any- 
body, as to where they buy their seed, and I must vote on it 
without any information whatever. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 
Many amendments have been offered here that we did not know 
anything about until they were offered. 

Mr. SWANSON. Yes; but they did not come in 24 hours 
before the bill is passed. 

Mr. JONES. We have been adopting them all day to-day. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to say to the Senator 
that I doubt very much whether there is much seed raised out- 
side of the States of New York and California and Washington. 
I think they raise perhaps 98 per cent of all the seed raised in 
the United States. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I assume this is on a par 
with what was done in the Senate with alfalfa, alsike clover, 
and sweet clover. I do not know which particular farmers 
ought to be listened to. The farmers in my State, represented 
by the American Agriculturist, one of the great farm journals, 
the Farm Seed Association, and the Orange County League 
Federation Exchange in Ithaca, are all in opposition to these 
rates on seeds. We have a great deal of sour land in New 
York, and alsike clover is very essential to the development of 
those lands. The rate of the 1922 law on alsike clover was 4 
cents. The House made it 5 cents, and it was put up here to 
5 cents in the same way that the rate on clover was raised. 

I have no question that the same thing is true about spinach 
seed. What are we going to accomplish to help the American 
farmer by increasing the cost of the seeds, many of which are 
produced abroad or in Canada or somewhere else, under pecu- 
liar conditions, and because of long-established activities there, 
and have permitted us to build up our farm lands and improve 
our gardens by giving us various seeds? : 

Pretty soon I am going to ask in the name of the farmers of 
my State that there be a reduction in the rate on alfalfa and 
alsike-clover and sweet-clover seed. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. JONES. I see in the summary that it is stated that the 
seeds produced in this country are substantially the same as 
the seeds produced in England. 

Mr. COPELAND. Allright. The Senator also said that New 
York is a great producer of spinach. 

It is one thing to have a rotation of crops in a garden where 
you are raising truck stuff. You raise one crop after the other. 
Those farmers will not survive if they must let the first crop go 
to seed. It is only by the raising of successive crops of the same 
thing that they can make any money. Where they have cheap 
land and can let part of the crop go to seed, all right, but that 
can not be done in the cases to which I refer. 

This amendment simply imposes a burden upon the truck 
farmers around the great cities of this country, not only around 
New York, but around Philadelphia and around Chicago, 
wherever there is a city with truck gardening in the suburbs. 

Mr. President, the condition of the American farmer would 
not be improved 30 cents by this, but a burden would be put 
upon the poor little truck farmers who make their living off of 
two or three acres. That would be the effect. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Washington. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Jersey 
offers an amendment, which the clerk will report. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 134, line 12, after the word 
“brine,” to insert the following: “ and frozen blueberries.” 

Mr. KWAN obtained the floor. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Jersey yield to the Senator from Maine? 

Mr. KEAN. I yield. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I was going to ask if this amend- 
ment was in order. When the bill came up as in Committee of 
the Whole all frozen blueberries were given an ad valorem duty 
of 35 per cent. This is simply taking out from that provision 
frozen blueberries. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. This amendment is in order, 
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Mr. KEAN. Mr. President, in the city of Newark for many 
years there has existed a company known as Mrs. Wagner’s 
Home Made Pie. This company has gone through several con- 
Solidations, and Mrs. Wagner has disappeared and been lost in 
the shuffle. It is now known as the Universal Pie Co., and is 
a strong advocate of this amendment and has telegraphed me in 
regard to the matter, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, a matter of this sort should 
not be taken up in the absence of the Senator from New York 
[Mr. Wacner]. [Langhter.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Mr. President, I offer the following 
amendment. 

88 PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state the amend- 
ment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 145, line 16, to strike out 
s8 en per pound” and to insert in lieu thereof “10 cents per 
pound.” 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Mr. President, I have just a word 
to say about this amendment. The tariff as agreed to on 
mustard was 8 cents a pound. The tariff originally reported by 
the Senate was 1 cent a pound, and a corresponding rate on 
mustard of 8 cents, and as finally amended, 2 cents a pound on 
mustard seed and 8 cents a pound on mustard. In order to 
give a parity to mustard it is necessary that the rate should be 
made 10 cents a pound, so this amendment simply seeks to 
accomplish that object. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, that is absolutely correct. The 
5 should be 10 cents a pound. It is simply a compensatory 

uty. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I send forward an amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state the amend- 
ment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 144, line 2, paragraph 773, 
after the word “rolls,” strike out the words “soup tablets or 
cubes, and other soup preparations, pastes, balls,” and in line 7, 
after the word “ pound,” strike out the period and insert a semi- 
colon and the following: “ vegetable extract, soup flavoring ex- 
tract, and other soup preparations, in cubes, tablets, balls, paste, 
liquid, or similar form, 15 cents per pound.” 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, these articles here enumer- 
ated are made of wheat gluten. About 300,000 bushels of 
American-grown wheat is used in making these articles. I may 
say to those who belong to the farm bloc that I discussed this 
matter with the farm leaders here, and they expressed their 
approval of this proposed amendment. I hope there will be no 
objection to it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I simply want to say to the 
Senate that if the amendment is agreed to it will amount to an 
equivalent ad valorem of a little over 90 per cent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. e 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. COPELAND. I send forward another amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state the amend- 
ment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 140, line 22, paragraph 761, 
after the word “Alfalfa,” change the numeral “5” to “4”; after 
the word “clover” change the numeral from “5” to “2”; and 
in line 25, after the word “clover,” change “3” to “2.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will have to rule 
that that amendment is not in order. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, in view of the fact that the 
real honest-to-goodness dirt farmers of the eighth agricultural 
State of the Union have asked that these rates be reduced, I 
ask unanimous consent that we may consider the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New York 
asks unanimous consent to consider this amendment. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. Mr. President, I am very sorry, but, 
inasmuch as these rates are the rates sponsored by every farm 
organization in the United States, I will have to object. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, they may be indorsed by 
every farm organization in the United States known to the 
Senator from Idaho, but I have here communications from the 
Dairymen’s League and other organizations of my State, made 
up of farmers just as good and just as horny-handed, indus- 
trious, and able as those in the other farm organizations. So, 
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when the Senator says these rates were indorsed by every farm 
organization in the United States, he means every farm organi- 
zation he knows about, because I know of farm organizations 
and farm papers in opposition to these rates. 

Therefore, having been given that information, I know the 
Senator from Idaho will be glad to withdraw his objection. 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. Mr. President, my statement still 
stands. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
send forward for the record statements of some farm organiza- 
tions which are in opposition to these rates in spite of what the 
Senator from Idaho has said. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Syracusp, N. Y., December 19, 1929. 
Senator ROYAL COPELAND, 
Washington, D. O.. 

Rumors received here to effect new tariff bill on seed about to be 
passed advancing duty. Such a bill would be heavy penalty on eastern 
farmers who require Canadian-grown seeds to maintain their farming 
operations. This is of especial importance to the dairy farmers of New 
York State. Thirty-four thousand members of this organization will 
appreciate your best efforts in holding up passage of such a bill until 
the farmers have had an opportunity to give their voice. Would you 
kindly wire collect whether or not possible to pass tariff legislation 
without a hearing. 

COOPERATIVE GRAIN LEAGUE FEDERATION (INC.). 
= New Tonk, N. Y., February 21, 1930. 
Senator ROYAL S. COPELAND, 
Senate Office Building: 

Cooperative Grain League Federation Exchange protests Senate in- 
crease in alsike and sweet clover tariffs as ones which New York farm- 
ers will largely pay. 

M. C. Burritt. 
Senator R. S. COPELAND, 
Washington, D. 0. 

Dear SENATOR COPELAND : Thanks for your cooperation on the clover- 
seed and alfalfa items. These will penalize eastern farmers severely 
if enacted and to no good purpose. 

Another similar item which will hit eastern dairymen hard and to 
no purpose is the proposed increase in the tariff on jute and burlap. 
G. L. F. alone uses 10,000,000 bags in a year. We would be very glad 
if you could head this off. 

Another item which I talked to you about when in Washington once 
this winter is the amendment (CONNALLY, I think) to put a 6-cent 
tariff on cottonseed, linseed, as well as soybean, meal. This is almost 
prohibitive and out of all reason. Eastern dairymen will pay the bill. 

If you can prevent the laying of these additional tariffs you will save 
eastern dairymen many hundreds of thousands of dollars. Please call 
on me if I can give you any information. House tariff hearings con- 
tain all our data, 

Sincerely, 
M. C. BURRITT. 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
New York, February 21, 1930. 
Hon. Royar S. COPELAND, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Senator COPELAND: In the name of 160,000 farm families 
subscribing to American Agriculturist, and, in fact, speaking for nearly 
all of the farmers whom you represent, may I enter an emphatic protest 
to the Senate’s proposition to raise the duty on alsike clover from 
5 to 8 cents a pound? 

As a matter of fact, there probably should be no duty on alsike 
at all, certainly not more than a nominal one. I note that the House 
of Representatives raised it in the present bill from 4 to 5 cents. Even 
a 4-cent duty was too high. 

As you may know, the farmers in the United States—particularly in 
the East—sow great quantities of alsike. It is a legume which will 
grow on sour soil, where other clover and alfalfa will not grow. I 
understand that at least half of our alsike-clover seed supply is imported 
from Canada. The importation, unlike that of red clover, is of very 
high quality. As you, of course, know, grass seed is one of the big 
items in the farmers’ expenses. 

The tariff on red clover is not so important to us because much of 
the red clover that is imported is of low quality and not fitted to do 
well on our northern soils. But this alsike proposition, if carried, will 
be a real blow. 

Will you not lend your aid to help protect your farm constituents in 
this instance? ‘ 

With kind personal regards, I am, sincerely yours, 

E. R. EASTMAN, Editor. 
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FARM SEED ASSOCIATION OF NORTH AMERICA, 
Chicago, March 12, 1080. 
Hon. ROYAL S. COPELAND, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0O. 

Dran Mr. COPELAND: This association, by formal procedure, has made 
known officially its position regarding alsike clover seed (Schedule 7, 
par. 761), viz, maintenance of the present rate of import duty of 4 cents 
per pound. The leading farm organizations of the United States—the 
American Farm Bureau Federation and the National Grange—have 
taken positions similar to our own. In spite of these facts, however, 
the original House bill (Hawley bill) advocated 5 cents per pound for 
alsike. Recently an amendment was adopted in the Senate increasing 
alsike to 8 cents per pound. 

That such increases are unneeded and undesired by the great ma- 
jority of farmers has been shown by protests already filed. For, after 
all, the farmer consumer is the one who would be affected by any 
increase in rates on this particular seed. 

The United States has not produced, nor is it now producing, nearly 
enough alsike seed to meet domestic consumers’ demands, And it is 
not because of cheaper labor and production costs elsewhere. It is 
merely a question of natural limitation of production in this country. 

With the enactment of the tariff act of 1922 and the subsequent 
good prices for alsike seed one would have expected to witness an 
increased production of this commodity. Quite to the contrary, how- 
ever, alsike-seed production has moved along without any appreciable 
change. As a matter of fact, the production in four of the seven years 
since 1922 has been below the average for the entire 7-year period. At 
the same time the consumer requirements during this period on three 
occasions have been above the average, 

It is not a question of increasing present rates in order to induce 
greater production. There is always a demand for domestic alsike 
seed, but there will continue to be importations in order to provide, 
sufficient amounts to meet the needs of the farmers of the United States. 
Therefore, any increase in duty on alsike seed—since there must be 
importations annually—will have to be met by the thousands of farm- 
ers who are obliged to purchase imported seed in order to plant their 
acres. Why should this farmer-consumer, who by many thousands out- 
numbers the producer of alsike seed, be forced to pay more for his seed? 
Just because a sufficient amount of alsike can not be provided by do- 
mestic producers, why should the vast majority of consumers be penal- 
ized, particularly when the producers themselves will gain nothing by it? 

We appreciate just how busy you are there in Washington at this 
time and we do not want to add to your burdens. However, we do feel 
that you will recognize the merits underlying this attitude toward alsike 
clover seed, and we earnestly hope you will lend your support toward 
maintaining it at its present rate of 4 cents per pound. 

Very sincerely yours, 
GEORGE O. SMITH, 
Ezecutive Secretary. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Has the Senator from New 
York another amendment? 

Mr. COPELAND. I send another amendment to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will report. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 137, paragraph 74814, to 
strike out this paragraph and place avocados on the free list. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will have to declare 
this amendment out of order, as it seeks to strike a paragraph 
which was inserted as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I want to be sure that 
everything the people may eat to sustain their lives, like halibut, 
and other things, are given as high a rate as possible. Let us 
not miss anything while we are about it. 

We have gone on and on and on putting up the prices of the 
necessities of life, on the assumption that the action was going 
to help the farmer, but when an amendment is offered by which 
the farmer would reaily be helped by a rate upon something 
made in tropical countries, so that his products may be sold, 
then the farm bloc’s vote is in opposition. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I have an amendment to 
suggest, which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state the amend- 
ment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 136, paragraph 742, line 4, 
strike out all after the word “packages” down to and includ- 
ing the word “imported,” line 5, and insert the following: 


Five cents per pound, but not less than 45 per cent ad valorem, 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, if Senators will turn to 
paragraph 742, page 136, they will there find the following: 


Grapes in bulk, crates, barrels, or other packages, 25 cents per cubic 
foot of such bulk or the capacity of the packages, according as imported. 


That is the form in which the bill came to us from the House. 

The Senate Committee on Finance amended the bill by adding 
the words which Senators will see printed in italics, which 
words are: 
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Grapes, in their natural state or sulphured, 5 cents per pound, in- 
cluding the welght of containers and packing. 


When this matter was before the Senate as in Committee 
of the Whole the Senators in their wisdom disagreed with the 
Finance Committee, so that the bill remains, so far as I now 
call attention to it, in the form in which it came from the 
House. 

I think this amendment meets the objection of Senators 
very kindly disposed toward agriculture and horticulture and 
all its branches. It is proposed to strike out the words “25 
cents per cubic foot of such bulk or the capacity of the pack- 
ages according as imported” and substitute therefor the words 
which have been read, namely, “5 cents per pound, but not less 
than 45 per cent ad valorem.” 

This provision refers to the high-priced Christmas grapes 
which are imported into the United States very extensively, and 
the rates are by comparison less than upon any other kindred 
agricultural items in the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr, President, before the 
schedule is closed I want to insert in the Recorp a memorandum 
in respect to frozen blueberries, showing the great increase in 
the price of this poular food product to the American public. 
The increase is only about 175 per cent. 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Frozen BLUEBERRIES—— PARAGRAPH 736, H. R. 2667 
RATES OF DUTY 

Act of 1922, 1½ cents per pound as berries in natural state. 

House bill, 35 per cent ad valorem as prepared or preserved. 

Senate Finance bill, 144 cents per pound as berries, frozen, without 
sugar added. 

On March 12 the Senate, upon motion of Senator Hate and without 
any consideration of the real facts, rejected the Finance Committee 
rate of 114 cents and restored the House rate of 35 per cent ad valorem 
(see Reconp, p. 5095). This effects an increase over the existing rate 
of 2 cents per pound, an increase of 175 per cent. 

Senator HAuz’s reason for this increased duty was that frozen blue- 
berries imported principally from Canada and Newfoundland compete 
with the Maine canned berry and this increased duty was necessary for 
the protection of that industry. 

As hereafter shown, imported frozen berries do not compete with 
domestic canned berries and there is no warrant for any increased duty. 


BLUEBERRIES SHOULD NOT BE CONSIDERED AS FARM PRODUCTS 


Berries canned by the Maine canners, as well as the imported blue- 
berries, are gathered from wild and uncultivated lands. No fertiliza- 
tion is required, and the only operation in the nature of farming re- 
quired is setting fire to these lands every three years to burn off the 
brush. Blueberries are cultivated to some extent in the United States, 
but the entire production of such berries is sold in local markets for 
ultimate consumption by the housewife. 

Imported blueberries are sold exclusively to commercial pie bakers 
and therefore do not compete at all with the cultivated domestic berry. 

Imported blueberries come into the domestic markets about six weeks 
later than the Maine crop and at a time when the Maine crop has been 
contracted for. Imported blueberries are larger than the Maine berries, 
of better flavor, and by the reason of the care with which they are 
gathered are much cleaner and contain no other berries than blue- 
berries, As stated by the Summary of Tariff Information, Schedule 7, 
page 1238: 

“ Blueberries from Canada ordinarily command a premium in Ameri- 
can markets. This is due partly to the better condition in which they 
reach the market, but chiefly to the standardization of the fruit itself. 
Domestic shipments, except cultivated berries, are often mixed with 
huckleberries, which are less desirable, while the Canadian product ex- 
ported to the United States consists of blueberries alone.” 


PRICES 


As stated by the Summary of Tarif Information, page 1240, Maine 
blueberries in No. 10 tins sold during 1927 at prices ranging from $10 
to $12.50 per dozen cans, and in 1928 at prices from $10.50 to 811.50 
per dozen cans; in 1929, the domestic price of blueberries No. 10 cans 
increased to $13 per dozen cans and to-day such berries are selling at 
$14 per dozen cans. 

This increased price received for domestic berries negatives the idea 
that they are suffering any competition from imported blueberries. 


COST OF PRODUCTION 


It is unfair to make a comparison of cost of production of canned 
berries against frozen berries, due to the fact that the canned berries 
contain sugar and undergo various manufacturing processes which are 
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not expended upon the frozen product. However, even if such a com- 
parison were made, it will be found that there is no warrant for any 
increase in the existing duty. 

The cost of American canned blueberries, including selling expense, 
is $0.10575 per pound as against cost, duty paid, of imported, frozen 
blueberries of $0.10815. Based upon a comparison of costs of produc- 
tion, there is no warrant for any duty whatever (see brief filed before 
Senate Finance Committee, Schedule 7, p. 288). 

PROFIT 


It is stated that the blueberry lands in the State of Maine are worth 
$2,000,000 (see brief of Maine canners before the House Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, hearings, Schedule 7, p. 4393). Owners 
of these lands received a net profit in 1927 of $481,236 or approxi- 
mately 25 per cent of the value of the land after the payment of all 
expenses. This rate of return upon uncultivated land requiring no 
farming processes, hardly warrants any increased tariff protection. 


CONCLUSION 


In view of the foregoing, it is respectfully submitted that the para- 
graph 736 as reported by the Finance Committee should be retained in 
the existing tariff bill. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I might say in this connec- 
tion that frozen blueberries do not compete with fresh blue- 
berries at all, but come into this country from Canada after the 
blueberry season is all over, and help to give the poor people 
in the large cities in the months of September and October the 
benefit of blueberry pie. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will report the 
amendment sent to the desk by the Senator from Maryland. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 128, at the end of para- 
graph 717, add the following subdivision : 

Par. 717. (d) Fish, live, of the genus Carassius, commonly known as 
goldfish, 6 cents each, but not less than 66% per cent ad valorem, 


Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Mr. President, if I may have the 
indulgence of the Senate for about five minutes, I think I can 
convince Senators of the justice of the amendment. 

Goldfishes are now imported free of customs duty under para- 
graph 1575, which reads as follows: 


Fish imported to be used for purposes other than human consumption, 


The production of goldfishes in the United States has grown 
to be an industry of considerable magnitude. The domestic 
industry's only competitor is Japan. 

The principal competition is in fancy varieties. In a report 
furnished me by the United States Tariff Commission on the 
goldfish industry I find that the imports for 1929 were 336,000. 
According to domestic producers, the Japanese importers of- 
fered their fancy commercial stock for $19.41 per hundred, 
whereas the domestic price for similar stock is $31.17 per 
hundred. 

The demand for goldfishes in the United States is increasing, 
particularly for the fancy varieties. I am further advised by 
the Tariff Commission that there are many species of goldfishes, 
but all of them belong to the genus Carassius, and the commis- 
sion recommends that, since some goldfishes are not gold in 
color, that the genus be mentioned in any tariff provision to 
avoid misinterpretation of the intent of Congress. None of the 
food fishes used in the United States belong to the genus 
Carassius, 

There are probably 40 producers of goldfishes of sufficient size 
to be recognized outside of local distribution, and their hatch- 
eries are located in Maryland, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Kentucky, 
New Jersey, Iowa, Indiana, Kansas, Missouri, and the Pacific 
coast. The amount invested in the domestic hatcheries ap- 
proaches $1,000,000, and the number of people employed is in the 
neighborhood of 500. 

Increasing interest in home decoration, the greater attention 
given, by educational institutes to the study of living things, 
continual progress by American producers to produce a better 
stock, and improved express shipping service have built up a 
large increase in this business within recent years. 

Goldfishes are used for decoration, for pets, for scientific study 
by schools and drug manufacturers, and in rapidly increasing 
quantity for game-fish bait. They are sold by stores of all 
kinds in all parts of the United States and Canada, and satis- 
factory shipments have recently been made to England and 
Europe, indicating the possibility of export business across the 
sea in the future. The producers in the United States have 
built up this business on their own initiative. They are pre- 
pared to satisfy the demand, and have large investments, which 
would be seriously injured if unrestricted importations continue. 
Hatcheries can be started with comparatively little capital and 
thus operated to keep down selling prices to reasonable levels. 
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It has been found impossible to secure any data in regard to 
production costs in Japan, but we do know that most of the 
hatcheries are operated by the family of the owner, with the 
help of apprentices, who get practically nothing but room, board, 
and clothing. The general difference in production cost between 
Japan and the United States certainly applies to goldfish 
production. 

Also, no information is available as to the cost of these fishes 
laid down in the ports of the United States. Shipments have 
been arriving duty free. The only definite information on 
which we can base an estimate of cost is contained in the price 
list of Japanese importers located in the Pacifice coast cities 
and offering stock for sale to importers ‘and breeders. 

As I have just stated, the prices offered by Japanese importers 
average $19.41 per hundred for commercial stock of fancy gold 
fishes, as against American prices of $31.17 per hundred for 
similar stock. For large fancy stock, for display and breeding 
purposes, the Japanese importers ask an average of $2.50 each, 


while American producers have been selling the comparable 


stock at an average of $5 each. The domestic producers of gold 
fishes, therefore, feel that a duty should be imposed on the basis 
of the prices shown in the price lists of Japanese importers, as 
aug seems to be the only basis for comparison available at this 
e. 

These prices I am submitting as contained in a circular letter 
sent out by the Nippon Goldfish Co., of San Francisco, Calif., 
dated January 19, 1929: 


SAMPLE IMPORTERS’ PRICE LIST—PRICE LIST NO. 201 
San Francisco, CALIF. 
Imported fancy Japanese goldfish 
(Price each) 


Extra fancy lionheads, $20 each; orandas, 2-inch, $2; fancy, $4-$5. 


Misccllaneous 

Per hundred 
jo) ee — DE Ee ees —. 88 
Ree R UT POET SO SS a 
Extra: lates) Japances:analls—— ͤ—“o wi 8 
Dojo (plain weather fis) . 5 
Spotted weather fish acing patois 3 
Japanese newts (red belly) eS .. 8 


Fish foods: Ground shrimp: Genuine imported Japanese shrimp, 
new crop, tender, per pound, 40 cents. In 100-pound lots, 3714 cents 
per pound. 

Mikado goldfish food: Made of gluten flour into ball wafers; very 
popular on Pacific coast; per pound, 75 cents. In cases, 18 pounds 
pet, in half-pound packages, 65 cents per pound. 

Terms, cash with order, 2 per cent discount. Shipment at pur- 
chaser's risk. Shipping cans returnable by express prepaid. 


I am also submitting herewith a “sample United States pro- 
ducer's price list”: 


Goldfish prices 


Price per 

hundred 
$2. 50 
Moama SES BENS Tes SO EE Le EIS PRS 3. 50 
Medium 13 SETS SIRE Ee ey 5.00 
1 annaa a a —— 6.50 
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Goldfish prices—Continued 


Per Bppn SABB BENS SESE BAER Rabe bhen BESA SNSB 
£888 8888 8883 8888 8888 


888 8888 8888 8888 8888 


Frederick County, Md., has always been considered the heart 
of the goldfish industry. By no means, however, is the produc- 
tion of goldfishes entirely limited to Frederick County. Other 
counties of the State, such as Baltimore, Howard, Montgomery, 
and Washington Counties, contribute their share of the produc- 
tion. The principal plant at Frederick occupies more than 1,500 
acres of land. It has hundreds of ponds, varying in size from 
one-third of an acre to one with over 11 acres in one pond. This 
is probably the largest goldfish pond in the world. 

After carefully considering the constantly increasing competi- 
tion, and comparing all prices, it is believed that in order to 
have an adequate protection, a specific duty of at least 6 cents 
each, with a minimum of not less than 6626 per cent ad valorem 
should be placed on imported goldfishes. 

I have, therefore, in the light of the facts furnished me by the 
domestic producers, prepared an amendment calling for such 
duty, and am herewith submitting the same with the request 
that it be adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from Maryland. 

The amendment was rejected, 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, I send to the desk and ask to 
have reported the following amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will report the 
amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 144, paragraph 777, line 21, 
after the word “ broomcorn,” insert: 

Twenty dollars per ton of 2,000 pounds. 


Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, this is an amendment which I 
am sure Senators will readily appreciate to be in the interest 
of the farmers. There are 10,000 farmers in the States of Okla- 
homa, Kansas, Colorado, New Mexico, Texas, and Illinois now 
engaged in raising broomcorn. Large quantities of the product 
have come into this country, not in recent years but heretofore, 
from Italy and Hungary and other European countries. It is 
not coming in now because it is infested with the corn borer. 
The corn borer was brought into this country originally in 
broomcorn from northern Hungary, and that pest has cost the 
country more than $13,000,000. 

I will state the situation about the amendment. The House 
made a provision for $10 per ton, the Senate Finance Committee 
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a provision for $25 a ton, and in Committee of the Whole the 
provision was removed entirely. My colleague the senior Sena- 
tor from Illinois [Mr. DENEEN] advocated a duty of $25 a ton 
when the amendment was previously before the Senate. I be 
lieve I can truthfully say that my colleague is necessarily ab- 
sent. I ask that a duty of $20 per ton be voted by the Senate 
in order that the question may be sent to conference. I believe 
it is a matter of interest and benefit to the farmers. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will simply say that the reason 
why the rate was originally recommended was because of the 
fact that the heads of the organizations requested not only $25 
1 and the Finance Committee reported it to the Senate 
at $25. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I did not hear the Senator 
from Illinois tell us about the exports of broomcorn from 
the United States. The fact is that they have not been less 
than three or four thousand tons annually. In 1928 they 
amounted to over 5,000 tons. These exports go to Italy, and if 
the Senate desires to awaken the animosity of Italy and have 
retaliation on some other article, automobiles, for instance, 
very well; but there is no more excuse for a tariff on broom- 
corn than there is for a tariff on the hair of the woman in the 
moon. It is outrageous even to think about it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Illinois. [Putting the question.] The ayes 
seem to have it. 

Mr. HARRISON. 
quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 


Allen Glenn Keyes Shortridge 
Ashurst La Follette Smoot 

! Baird Goldsborough McCulloch Steck 

| Barkley Gould McMaster Steiwer 
Bingham Grundy MeNa Swanson 
Black Hale Metca Thomas, Idaho 
Blaine Harris oses Thomas. a. 
Blease Harrison Norbeck Townsend 

rah Hastin Norris Trammell 

Brookhart Hatflel Nye Tydings 
Capper Hawes die Vandenberg 
Connally Hayden Phipps Walsh, Mass. 
Copeland Howell Pine Walsh, Mont. 
Fess Johnson Robinson, Ind. Waterman 
Fletcher Jones Robsion, Ky. Watson 
Frazier Kean Schall 
George Kendrick Sheppard 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-six Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment offered by the junior Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. GLENN]. 

Mr. GLENN. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. [Putting the question.] The ayes seem to have it. 

Mr. HARRISON. I ask for a division. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A division is requested. Senators 
favoring the amendment will rise and stand until counted, 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I ask that the amendment may 
be reported. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The amendment will again be read. 

The legislative clerk again read the amendment. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr, President, may I ask the Senator from 
Utah what is the present rate on broomcorn? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is on the free list. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the junior Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. STEPHENS]. Not knowing how he would vote, and in his 
absence, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho (when his name was called). I have 
a general pair with the junior Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Wueetrr]. If I were permitted to vote, I should vote “yea.” 

Mr. TOWNSEND (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR]. 
Not knowing how he would vote, I withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I inquire if the junior Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Guass] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That Senator has not voted. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I have a nontransferable pair with the 


junior Senator from Virginia, and therefore withhold my vote. 
If permitted to vote, I should vote “ yea.” 
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Mr. WATSON. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. SmirH] to the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Date], and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. STEIWER (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
sree if the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Bratron] has 
voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That Senator has not voted. 

Mr. STEIWER. I have a special pair with the Senator from 
New Mexico. I thought he was present in the Chamber when I 
ERIR In his absence, and on account of the pair, I withdraw 
my vote. 

Mr. WALCOTT. I have a pair with the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. Breasr]. If he were present, he would vote 
“nay”; and if I were permitted to vote, I should yote “ yea.” 

Mr. FESS. I wish to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Denean] with the junior Sen- 
ator from North Carolina [Mr. OVERMAN] ; 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Gimerr] with the 
senior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. SIMMONS] ; 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] with the senior 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON]; 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. SuLLivAN] with the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Brock]; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Govutp] with the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Kine]; 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Parrrrson] with the Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. WAGNER] ; 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. Greene] with the junior 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway]; and 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Rosson] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. THOMAS]. 

The result was announced—yeas 37, nays 22, as follows: 


YEAS—37 
Allen Hale Keyes Ransdell 
Baird Hastin: McCulloch Schall 
Brookhart Hatfiel McMaster Shortridge 
Sapper Hawes be oe Steck 
Fess Hebert Met Vandenberg 
Frazier Howell oses Waterman 
Glenn Johnson Norris Watson 
Goft Jones Nye 
Goldsborough Kean Oddie 
Grundy Kendrick Pine 
NAYS—22 
Ashurst Copeland Hayden ‘Trammell 
Barkley Cutting La Follette 8 
oe 8 8 2 am, 
aine jeorge pps alsh, Mon 

Borah Ha Sheppard 
Connally Harrison Swanson 

NOT VOTING—37 
Bingham Gillett Reed Sullivan 
Blease Glass Robinson, Ark, Thomas, Idaho 
Bratton Gould Robinson, Ind, homas, 
Brock Greene Robsion, Ky. Townsend 
Broussard Heflin Shipstead 8 
Caraway riny Simmons Walcott 
Couzens McKellar Smith Wheeler 
Dale Overman Smoot 
Deneen Patterson Steiwer 
Dill Pittman Stephens 


So Mr. GLENN’s amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The schedule is still in the Senate 
and open to amendment. ' 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment submitted by the 
Senator from New York will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 127, after line 7, it is pro- 
posed to insert a new paragraph, as follows: 


Par. 710%. Swiss cheese, Roquefort and Gruyère, 10 cents per pound. 


Mr. BLAINE. A point of order, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state his point of 
order. 

Mr. BLAINE. The proposition inyolved in this amendment 
was debated more than once as in Committee of the Whole, and 
then, on the 12th day of March, upon a reseryation made by 
the Senator from New York [Mr. CorELAND], paragraph 710, 
relating to cheese was amended. That included, in general 
terms, all cheese, with some exceptions made by the Senator 
from New York. So the Senator is really bringing up the same 
subject for the third time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 

Mr. COPELAND. Just a moment, please. 

Mr. President, there is just as much difference between these 
cheeses which I propose to put in a new paragraph as there 
is between plate glass and common glass. We did not put all 
the glass in one paragraph; and here we have these foreign 
cheeses, entirely different from the American Cheddar and 
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other cheeses, and they are clearly entitled to a distinct 


paragraph. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. In the opinion of the Chair, the 
amendment is out of order. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, have I the right to discuss 
that? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator can discuss it on 
another amendment if he wants to do so. 

Mr. COPELAND. I refer to the ruling of the Chair, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator can discuss that if 
he desires. 

Mr. COPELAND, The Chair is so eminently fair that I 
think I would not care to discuss the question, but I do want 
to discuss the other matter. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The schedule is still before the 
Senate and open to amendment. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I offer an amendment. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On pages 135 and 136 it is proposed 
to strike out paragraph 741 and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 


Par. 741. Dates, fresh or dried, with pits, 1 cent per pound; with 
pits removed, 2 cents per pound; any of the foregoing in packages 
weighing with the immediate container not more than 10 pounds each, 
714 cents per pound; prepared or preserved, not specially provided for, 
85 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I think the amendment is 
worded better than the provision now in the bill, in which there 
seems to be a conflict in one or two instances. Virtually the 
game rates are provided as in the amendment to which the Sen- 
ate has already agreed, and the wording of the amendment is 
much better. 

Mr, HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arizona 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr, HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator from Utah says the rates are 
“virtually the same.” Is the amendment merely a rearrange- 
ment of the words, or is there a difference in the rate? 

Mr. HAYDEN. There is a slight difference, which I think I 
should explain to the Senate. 

When the agricultural schedule was under consideration some 
time ago I offered an amendment providing for an import duty 
on dates in packages of 10 pounds or less at a rate of 10 cents a 
pound, which was amended so as to provide a duty of 74% cents 
a pound. That left dates with pits at 1 cent a pound and dates 
prepared or preserved at 35 per cent ad valorem. 

Dates with pits removed have been classified by the Treasury 
Department as prepared or preserved. After the package-date 
amendment, to which I have referred, was adopted the import- 
ers sent a representative from New York, a Mr. W. S. Arm- 
strong, of the Smyrna Imports Co., to see me and to ask if it 
would not be possible to have a specific rate levied on pitted 
dates. Mr. Armstrong said that they had great difficulty with 
the Treasury Department in arriving at a proper ad valorem 
valuation. 

I sent the gentleman to the Tariff Commission, with a request 
to look into his complaint and see what there was to it. The 
commission has submitted memorandum reports to me stating 
that there has been great difficulty in arriving at the value of 
imported pitted dates, and that on the average there has been 
paid a duty of about 1.4 cents per pound. 

The importers are willing to pay 2 cents in order to be able 
to know with certainty what they will have to pay. It seems 
to me that, to avoid these difficulties, it would be proper 
and just to accede to their wishes. The producers of dates 
in Arizona, California, and elsewhere have no complaint. I 
have taken the matter up with Representative Swine, of Cali- 
fornia, in whose district most of the American dates are pro- 
duced, with the Senators from California, and also with the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Coretanp]. There is absolutely 
no objection to the amendment I have just offered from any 
source. It satisfies everybody. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President—— 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arizona 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator says the amendment carries 
a small increase. 

Mr. HAYDEN. It changes the rate of duty to be paid on 
pitted dates from 35 per cent ad valorem, which the Tariff Com- 
mission says has been an average of about 1.4 cents per pound, 
to 2 cents per pound. I have letters from interested importers 
saying that they would prefer to pay 2 cents a pound, because 
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they have had their dates held up for as long as three months 
at a time by the appraisers at customhouse in New York. 

Mr. HARRISON. When I asked the Senator the question a 
few moments ago, I understood him to say it carried a slight 
increase. I have talked to the chairman of the committee and 
the experts and, according to their figures, it is not an increase 
but merely a rearrangement. 

Mr. HAYDEN. It is so close to the rate already provided that 
I think the change is not material. 

Mr. SMOOT. In other words, I will say to the Senator, that 
instead of 35 per cent the rate is made 2 cents per pound. In 
some years the average value has been 1014 cents per pound, so 
that it is actually a reduction. 

Mr. HAYDEN. It comes very close to being the same rate, 
but I thought the Senate ought to be advised as to exactly what 
will be accomplished. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arizona 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. There is an increase in the case of 
pitted dates from 1.4 cents to 2 cents? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes; but the rate remains the same on pre- 
served dates as it is now provided in existing law. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator declared that it was 
satisfactory to everybody? 

Mr. HAYDEN. It is. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I wanted to inquire whether that 
included the consumer. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The change is so slight that the consumer 
will have very little interest in this matter. 

I ask leave to have inserted in the Recorp certain memo- 
randa which I received from the Tariff Commission, to appear 
after my remarks and other matter on the same subject. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


FEBRUARY 27, 1930. 
Memorandum from the United States Tariff Commission to Senator 
HAYDEN. 
Subject: Dates, 

Your amendment, providing for a duty of 7% cents per pound on 
dates weighing with their immediate containers not more than 10 
pounds, as it now stands would apply to all dates in such packages 
whether with pits, without pits, or prepared or preserved. If it was 
your intention to have your amendment apply to dates with or without 
pits in containers weighing not more than 10 pounds each and not to 
apply to prepared or preserved dates, this result could be achieved by 
making paragraph 741 read as follows: 

Page 135, line 23, paragraph 741. 

“Dates, fresh or dried, with pits, 1 cent per pound; with pits 
removed, — cents per pound; any of the foregoing in packages 
weighing with the immediate container not more than 10 pounds each, 
74% cents per pound; prepared or preserved, n. 8. p. f., — per cent ad 
valorem.” 

Until the calendar year 1928, practically all of the United States 
imports of fresh or dried dates consisted of dates with pits. The im- 
ports fluctuated between forty and fifty million pounds per year and the 
average foreign value has been consistently around 5 cents per pound. 
Beginning in 1928 the imports of dates classified as prepared or pre- 
served became important. In 1928 they amounted to 1,139,744 pounds 
with an average foreign value of 4.2 cents per pound; in 1929 the im- 
ports of these prepared and preserved dates had increased to 7,346,222 
pounds with an average foreign value of 4.6 cents per pound, 

The imports thus classified as prepared or preserved consist almost 
entirely of dates which have been pitted since the Customs Court have 
held that dates fresh or dried which have been pitted are dutiable as 
prepared dates at 35 per cent rather than as dates fresh or dried at 1 
cent per pound. Prior to 1928 the imports of dates prepared or pre- 
served, as reported by the Department of Commerce, had been small. 
For example, in 1927 the imports amounted to 9,102 pounds valued at 
$2,266, with an average foreign value of 24.9 cents per pound. In 
prior years the amounts show some fluctuations and the average values 
are decidedly less than 1927, approximating 10 cents per pound. 

It is noteworthy that in 1929, when more than 7,000,000 pounds of 
pitted dates were imported, the average value was 4.6 cents per pound 
as compared to an average value of 4.9 cents per pound of the more 
than 39,000,000 pounds of dates fresh or dried with pits. It is obvious 
that in the preparing of dates by removing the pits, certain losses in 
weight occur and certain costs for pitting must be borne by the foreign 
or domestic manufacturer. It is strange, therefore, that the foreign 
value of pitted dates should be less than the forelgn value of the 
imports of dates with pits. 

Apparently there has been considerable trouble in setting a foreign 
value on pitted dates for the collection of the duty of 35 per cent ad 
yalorem now applied to imports of dates in this form. It probably 
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would be much more satisfactory from the point of view of both 
customs officials, importers, and domestic processors of dates if a 
specifie rate could be applied to dates which have been pitted. No 
data are at present available to the Tariff Commission as to the losses in 
weight and differences in costs of production in the preparing of pitted 
dates in the United States or abroad. 


Frepavary 28, 1930. 


Memorandum to Senator HAYDEN, 
Subject : Dates. 

Supplementing the memorandum you received, dated February 27, 
1930, there has been obtained by telephone and by mail the following 
information from Hills Bros. Co., of New York City, one of the leading 
importers of dates: 

In the pitting of dates in the United States certain losses occur. 
Starting with 100 pounds of whole dates, about 85 pounds only can be 
used for pitting, the 15 pounds unsuitable representing dates which are 
broken, moldy, wormy, etc. The loss due to pitting is about 15 per 
cent. Therefore, allowing for both losses, it takes approximately 138 
pounds of dates with pits to make 100 pounds of dates with pits re- 
moved. 

On the basis of the present rate of 1 cent per pound on dates with 
pits the compensatory duty for the pitting operation would be 1.4 cents 
per pound on dates with pits removed. In addition to the compen- 
satory duty shown above, there is, of course, the cost of pitting in the 
United States and abroad. According to Hills Bros. Co., their costs of 
pitting in the United States are 4 cents per pound. This figure has 
not, of course, been verified by an examination of their books, and 
appears to be somewhat high. 

Hills Bros. Co. also supplied data showing the difference between the 
price of dates with pits and dates with pits removed, as offered from 
foreign sources. The price per hundred pounds of dates with pits 
removed is higher than similar dates with pits by 86.8 cents in the 
case of Hallowee dates, 68.7 cents in the case of Khadrawi dates, and 
66.9 cents in the case of Sayers dates. The quotations are based on 
similar quantities of dates, and therefore an allowance must be made 
in these differences in price for the quantity of dates needed to make 
100 pounds of pitted dates. On that basis the difference in the price 
per pound of dates with pits removed for the three varieties mentioned 
and in the order given is, per hundred pounds, $1.20, 95 cents, and 
92 cents. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 1, 1930. 
W. S. ARMSTRONG, 
New York City, N. F.: 

Tariff’ Commission advises me that prior to 1928 importations of 
prepared or preserved dates were so small as to be negligible in com- 
parison with total importations, but that year the amount jumped to 
over 1,000,000 pounds, which was Increased last year to over 7,000,000 
pounds. Practically all of this increase was undoubtedly due to im- 
portation of pitted dates which had average foreign value of about 
44% cents. Commission says that there has been difficulty in fixing 
foreign value and agrees that specific rate is desirable. I shall there- 
fore offer amendment for import duty of 2 cents per pound on pitted 
dates and have package rate of 7½ cents apply only to pitted and 
unpitted dates, leaving the 35 per cent ad valorem rate to apply on 
prepared or preserved dates only. 

CARL HAYDEN. 
New Tonk, March 1, 1930. 
Hon. CARL HAYDEN, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR: Please accept my sincere thanks for your tele- 
grams, which indicate that you now have a very clear understanding 
ef the “date” proposition both as to your amendment and to the 
matter of “ pitted dates" packed here from importations in bulk. 

Trust you will be able to get the paragraph 741 through in the 
form in which you now have it as it means a lot in this business 
when competition is so keen to know what the cost will be without 
having to wait three months, as we did this year, for the United 
States appraisers to determine a value. 

As our business is that of packing pitted dates imported in bulk in 
small packages for sale to the consumer in package form exclusively, 
any help we can get in simplifying the tariff provision on this com- 
modity will be of great benefit. 

Again thanking you for your trouble and courtesy, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
Smyrna Imports Co. 
W. S. ARMSTRONG, 
MEMORANDUM FURNISHED BY THE AMERICAN DATE GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
ON PACKAGE DATES CONSUMED IN AMERICA IN RELATION TO THE DATE 
TRADE AS A WHOLE 


1. The package-date trade is very small, as can readily be determined 
by inquiring at the Department of Commerce, 


(inc.), 
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2. The largest part of this package-date trade is of the Fard date 
produced in Semail Valley in the Mascat country of southeastern 
Arabia. It is said that Fard dates are exported only to the United 
States and are handled exclusively by Hills Bros., and since they are 
on record as favoring the package-date tariff it is clear that they do 
not anticipate serious harm to the Fard date trade. This is doubtless 
because the Fard date packages are already large—usually 5 or 10 
pound boxes—and it will probably be easy to ship them in, say, 12 or 
15 pound boxes that will not come under the package tariff. The Fard 
dates are very seldom sold to the consumers in the original package, so, 
properly speaking, they are not consumer-package dates at ail. 

3. The fear expressed that the proposed tariff on package dates will 
increase the price of dates to American consumers is entirely without 
foundation, since the importations of package dates, aside from Fard, 
are extremely small and cut practically no figure in the present date 
trade beyond disgusting the consumers with paekage dates because of 
the fermented or maggot-infested character of much of this merchandise. 

4. Bulk dates imported from Mesopotamia are on sale in all the large 
cities of the United States at a very moderate advance over the whole- 
sale price. Bulk dates of the Halawy variety (the variety chiefly im- 
ported into the United States) are on sale in San Francisco at 12 cents 
and in New York at 10 cents per pound. As the boxes are pasteurized 
by steam heat such dates are not as unsanitary as the small packages 
of fermented dates that have not been pasteurized or properly fumigated. 

To summarize, therefore, the proposed package-date tariff, even at 
10 cents a pound would not increase the price of dates to the consumers 
except on a vanishingly small trade in the dumped surplus and culls 
of the North African date trade. Furthermore, the people in the big 
cities of the United States can, as they always have in the past, buy 
standard bulk dates sterilized by pasteurization at an extremely reason- 
able price, and this retail sale of bulk dates is in no way interfered 
with by anything im the tariff, which remains, as for years past, 1 cent 
a pound on bulk dates. 


J 
PROBABLE RAPID INCREASE IN DATE PRODUCTION IN ALGERIAN SAHARA 


A semiofficial statement contained in the work by Capt. Daniel 
Moulias on Irrigation of the Oases of the Sahara, a 306-page book 
published in Algeria in 1927, shows the export of dates from Algeria 
has jumped from 20,028 metric quintals (of 220.46 pounds each) in 
1901 to 122,344 quintals in 1925. In other words, an increase of 
more than sixfold in 25 years. Extensive plantings of dates are said 
to have been made in this region since 1925, and exports of dates from 
Algeria can be expected to increase at the same ratio during the next 
25 years. 

At present only culls and unmarketable surpluses are sent to America, 
but within 10 or 15 years there is likely to be a determined effort to 
sell these dates in large quantities in our markets. The first efforts 
at marketing even high-grade dates are likely to be more or less unsuc- 
cessful on account of the inexperience of the exporters in shipping 
across the Atlantic. This is likely to result in flooding our markets for 
several years with package dates of very uncertain keeping qualities, 
probably resulting in completely demoralizing the market and disgusting 
the consumers with package dates. 

A tariff on package dates would tend to cause the producers in the 
Old Worid to concentrate on the European and South American mar- 
kets, both of them superior to our own for high-grade luxury packs 
of dried fruits. In the long run the foreign producers will doubtless 
benefit rather than lose by the tariff on package dates, which would 
prevent their dumping culls and unsalable surpluses or improperly 
packed goods on the American markets. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I am in bitter opposition 
to the rate on dates, and certainly if there is an increase in- 
volved in the amendment, I am in opposition to that. But I 
must say that it is a very wise thing and a proper thing to 
change from an ad valorem rate to a specific rate. The im- 
portations—and they are very great—coming into New York 
are interfered with time and time again by reason of the diffi- 
culty the customs officials have in arriving at a true valuation 
in order to fix an ad valorem rate. I trust that feature of the 
amendment will be adopted. 

While I am on my feet, Mr. President, I should like to say 
a thing or two about Swiss cheese, 

This bill is filled with absurdities. The consumer is imposed 
upon in a dreadful way. In no respect is this more marked than 
in the cheese tariff. : 

Take, for instance, the importations of Swiss cheese. Where 
do they go—230,000 pounds of imported Swiss cheese to Bos- 
ton; 11,000,000 pounds to New York; 700,000 pounds to Phila- 
delphia ; 230,000 pounds to Baltimore; 2,260,000 pounds to Chi- 
cago; 1,300,000 pounds to San Francisco; 460,000 pounds to 
Los Angeles; 230,000 pounds to Detroit; 345,000 pounds to 
Cleveland; 345,000 pounds to Cincinnati; 69,000 pounds to St. 
Louis; 69,000 pounds to Milwaukee; 276,000 pounds to Pitts- 
burgh. 

This is imported cheese. In every market the imported cheese 
sells from 10 to 12 cents in advance of the domestic cheese, 
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I hold in my hand the jobbers’ price lists for the past year, 
issued every week. I have consulted the lists of many jobbers— 
not one—in order that there might be shown to the Senate the 
real significance of what is proposed by this outrageous rate 
upon Swiss cheese. I ask that when I have finished with them 
these figures may be included in my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


The matter referred to is as follows: 
Comparison of wholesale Swiss cheese prices in New York, 1929-30 


1 

2 

3 

5 

6 ay 6 Kraft-Phenix cheeks Corporation.. 47 
7 F. x. Banmer & 8 47 
Bi ene oe . 47 
8 48 
r SE a 48 
Dre . 47 
12 48 
13 | Aug. 17 | F, X. Baumert & CO 47 
14 47 
15 FTC 40 
16 47 
17 *49 
18 » yee Seta eae actos LON eH Od ball 49 
19 47 
rr | CSI RO SES ES OIE Mts RS EY 47 
c a Ea E, 49 
22 *49 
23 47 
24 "49 
25 47 
26 *48 
27 47 
28 f 8 “48 


Note 1. All prices given are f. o. b. New York, terms 1 per cent, 10 
Kote 2. All prices cee are for uae of 4 loaf to tub or more, 


da 


Bia where noted 


Note 3. * means — Me per single lo: 
3 4. Prices compared are . of highest quality domestie and 


Nee . 5. F. X. Baumert & Co. is now Borden's. 

Note 6. Kraft-Phenix Cheese Corporation is now a unit of National 
Dairy e Corporation. 

Note 7. The price quotations are those of the largest dairy product 
distributors in the United States. 


Distribution per year of imported Swiss cheese 


Pounds 
2 So AA ENE ERs . 230, 
DR Pine etal I eS eC ee aS Oe 


000 

cee eT Llc  ULA AIEEE TEEN Serre ves a , 000 
Vig tae lini by: T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—.. aT 276, 000 
. 3 B s 


Mr. COPELAND. Now, see what is the truth. 

On January 7, 1929, the price of domestic Swiss cheese was 
88 cents; imported cheese, 47 cents. And so it goes on down— 
88-47, 39-47, 39-49, 37-47, and so forth—from 10 to 12 cents 
difference all the time. 

We have placed in this bill a rate of 8 cents a pound or not 
less than 42 per cent ad valorem. Forty-two per cent of 47 
cents is, in round numbers, 20 cents. In other words, we have 
added 20 cents a pound to every pound of imported Swiss 
cheese brought into our country and distributed to these various 
cities—a total quantity of 17,000,000 pounds. 

The Democratic-progressive farm bloc considers that it is 
doing a great kindness to the American farmer by putting a 42 
per cent rate on Swiss cheese. There will be a lot of farmers 
in America who will laugh at you when they find out what you 
have attempted to do. 

Ninety-five per cent of the Swiss cheese made in the United 
States is made in Wisconsin. The dairy farmers of Wisconsin 
may think that they are going to benefit by this tax. But the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. BLAINE] has told us he has taken 
the “bunk” out of Wisconsin. I judge he has on this matter, 
because I have had letters from Wisconsin telling me that they 
think it is absurd to put a duty of 42 per cent on Swiss cheese. 

There never can be any competition between American Swiss 


cheese and the imported variety. I do not think I ought to | 
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put it quite that way; perhaps, as our American manufacturers 
of Swiss cheese improve in their methods, that time may come. 
But to-day in every market on the United States the imported 
article sells always 10 or 12 cents in advance of the domestic 
article. So that 95 per cent of Swiss cheese production coming 
from Wisconsin will not be benefited one single cent by what has 
been done by the Senator in his amendment. 

On the other hand, 17,000,000 pounds will be increased in price 
in an amount in excess of $3,000,000. The people who consume 
Swiss cheese and Gruyére cheese and Roquefort cheese will 
spend from five to six or seven million dollars just to please 
the farmers of Wisconsin, or attempt to please them, by putting 
a rate of 42 per cent on Swiss cheese. 

Mr. President, talk about “bunk” in the bill! There is not 
a piece of “bunk” in it equal to this duty upon cheese. 

Here we are offending France by putting this great rate upon 
Roquefort cheese; we are offending Switzerland; we are offend- 
ing the other countries producing these products, and for what? 
Just for the sake of writing into the bill 42 per cent on cheese! 

Why, Mr. President, it is outrageous. If 42 per cent had been 
put upon Cheddar cheese I would not have a word to say, be- 
cause that does come in competition with the cheese made in 
every State of this Union. But to put 42 per cent on all these 
imported cheeses is just simply to tax our 3 and will not 
benefit the American farmer a single penn 

So, Mr. President, I regret e that I could not have 
been permitted under the rules to offer a new paragraph and 
put these imported cheeses in another division in order that the 
consumers might be protected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STEIWER. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 141, line 2, following the 
semicolon after the word “pound,” insert the following: 


Rye grass, 3 cents per pound. 


Mr. STEIWER. Mr. President, just a word. I think I can 
explain the purpose of this little amendment. 

Rye grass seed, as the bill now stands, is not specially re- 
ferred to, and carries no protection in its own right. This seed, 
however, is covered in the basket clause of that section on page 
141, line 5, the provision— 


All other grass and forage crop seeds not specially provided for, 2 
cents per pound. 


The only purpose of the amendment I have offered is to take 
grass seed out of that basket clause and give it a special 

identity, and a provision that it carry a rate of 3 cents per 
pound. My reason for that is that the State college of my State 
has made some inquiry and study concerning the matter, and 
advised me that 2 cents will not cover the difference in cost 
of production at home and abroad. A number of States produce 
this grass, and I am told by the agronomists that it is a grass 
that ought to be encouraged. It grows upon the marginal lands, 
the waterlogged and white lands. I think there will be no 
objection to this little increase, and I, therefore, propose the 
amendment to raise the duty from 2 cents to 3 cents per pound. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the See from Oregon, 

The amendment was 

Mr. SHORTRIDGH. Mr. P iink, I offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 136, paragraph 742, line 4, 
strike out after “ packages,” up to and including “imported,” 
in line 5, and insert the following : 


Three cents per pound, but not less than 35 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, is that amendment in order? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment was rejected, as 
the Chair understands; and therefore it can be offered again. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. It is materially modified—a new 
amendment—as Senators will see in one moment. 

In their wisdom, the Senators a moment ago without a record 
yote appeared to and did, under the ruling of the Chair, de- 
cline to adopt my suggested amendment which called for 5 
cents per pound but not less than 45 per cent ad valorem. I 
will take a few moments now to explain this amendment. 

Under the reading of the section, which I seek to amend, 
there is practically no protection whatever given to the horti- 
culturist—the farmer. The Senate Finance Committee had 
suggested language and a provision which would give what 
some of us thought, and the Finance Committee thought, would 
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be ample protection. The Senate, however, as in Committee 
of the Whole, disagreed; whereupon I suggested the amendment 
just referred to and disposed of by the Senators present. Now, 
I offer a modified amendment changing “5 cents per pound 
but not less than 45 per cent ad valorem,” to “3 cents per 
pound but not less than 35 per cent ad valorem.” 

I submit to the Senate that this is an item which affects 
directly Florida, for example. Her two learned Senators, if 
present, could and would explain the amendment as it affects 
their State much more clearly than I am able to do. 

I know that Texas and Arizona are interested in developing 
and finding a market for this type of winter grapes, for it is 
that type, a winter grape, to which this amendment refers. I 
know Arizona is directly interested. I am sure that my learned 
friend the distinguished senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Swanson] is interested in it because the citizens of his State 
are engaged in this line of horticulture. Many American citi- 
zens are engaged in this line of horticulture. 

I submit that a careful analysis of the facts, the cost of 
production here and in Argentina, or in Belgium, or in Eng- 
land, whence many of these grapes come, put in sawdust or ex- 
celsior or in powdered cork, shows, demonstrates beyond candid 
denial, that in our country, with our level and type of life and 
living, we can not compete with the products coming from the 


countries suggested. 


This rate proposed, 3 cents a pound, and not less than 35 per 
cent ad valorem, is far less than a detailed analysis will show 
is the difference between the production abroad and here in any 
State of the Union. 

I call upon those who believe in the doctrine of protection as 
applied to Maine as well as to California, to New Jersey as 


| well as to Oregon, and to those from Montana who believe in a 


tariff where it is needed, to come to the rescue of the horticul- 


| ture in the States I have mentioned. 


A moment ago I betrayed a little irritation, and perhaps was 
rude in my remark at the result which came to me on the other 
proposed amendment. I hope the Senators will not cause me 
to feel irritated again, but will agree with me, to speak now 
seriously, in the suggested amendment. If Senators agree with 
me, and upon further examination in conference this rate shall 
be reduced a little or added to, if any mistake will have been 
made to-day, it can be righted to-morrow. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the equivalent ad valorem for 
the year 1927 was 7.82 per cent. The amendment of the Senator 
is not less than 35 per cent. So that this is an increase of only 
500 per cent, 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I do not care whether it is 500 or 5,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am only stating the facts. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I question the accuracy of the Senator’s 
statement. I have here a detailed analysis of the cost of these 
grapes as they come from Argentina, and it shows that the 
tariff amounts to 1 cent. 

Mr. FESS. Regular order! 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from California is 
proceeding in order. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I have not exhausted 10 minutes. 

Mr. FESS. The Senator has spoken once. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator is answering the 
Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I make the statement now that an 
analysis will show that a tariff on the imported grapes in 
question was not over 10 per cent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GOULD (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the Senator from Utah [Mr. Krne], so I can not 
vote. If I could vote, I would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the junior Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. STEPHENS]. In his absence I withhold my vote, 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho (when his name was called). I have 
a general pair with the junior Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WHEELER]. Therefore I withhold my vote. 

Mr. TOWNSEND (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
McKetrar]. I withhold nry vote. 

Mr. WALCOTT (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. BTEASEI. 
Not knowing how he would vote, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SMITH], 
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ve I can not secure a transfer, and therefore I withhold my 
vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. MOSES. Has the senior Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
STECK] voted? 

The VICH PRESIDENT. That Senator has not voted. 

Mr. MOSES. I have a general pair with that Senator on all 
matters affecting the pending bill, and therefore I withhold my 
vote. If permitted to vote, I would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. DENEEN] with the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. OVERMAN] ; 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. GmLerr] with the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. SIMMONS] ; 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON]; 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Suttivan] with the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. BROCK] ; 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Patrerson] with the Senator 
from New York [Mr. WadN ER]; and 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. Greene] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway]. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the senior Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. RANspELL] has a pair with the junior 
Senator from Washington [Mr. DILL] on this question. 

The result was announced—yeas 30, nays 32, as follows: 


2 YEAS—30 
Allen Fletcher Johnson Pine 
Ashurst Glenn Jones Schall 
Baird Got Keyes Shortridge 
Bingham Goldsborough McCulloch Steiwer 
Broussard Hale McNar ‘Trammell 
Capper Hatfield Met Waterman 
Connally Hayden Oddie 
ale He Phipps 
NAYS—32 
Barkley Frazier Heflin Robsion, Ky. 
ci George Howell Sheppard 
Blaine Glass Kean Smoot 
Borah Grundy La Follette Swanson 
Bratton Harris McMaster Tydings 
Brookhart Harrison Norris Vandenberg 
Copeland Hastings N. alsh, 
wes Pittman Walsh, Mont. 
NOT VOTING—34 
Blease Green R Thomas, Idaho 
Brock Kendrick Robinson, Ark. Thomas, Okla, 
Caraway King Robinson, Ind. Townsend 
Couzens McKellar hipstead Wagner 
Cutting doses Simmons Walcott 
een Norbeck ith Watson 
Dill Overman Steck j Wheeler 
Gillett Patterson Stephens 
Ransdell Sullivan 


So Mr. SHORTRIDGE’ Ss amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The schedule is still in the Senate 
and open to amendment. If there be no further amendment to 
Schedule 7, Schedule 8 is in order. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I have an amendment to pre- 
vent the importation of short-staple cotton into the United 
States. About 130,000 bales of this cotton comes in annually, 
and a great deal of it is of a sorry and low-grade variety. It 
is accumulated and counted in the supply and in the carry-over 
of cotton in the United States. We ought to keep it out. Is it 
proper to offer the amendment at this time? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It depends on what page it is and 
what paragraph it is. Will the Senator send the amendment 
to the desk? 

Mr. HEFLIN. It was an amendment to the amendment of the 
Senator from California. His amendment provided 7 cents a 
pound on long-staple cotton, and my amendment provided 4 
cents a pound on short-staple cotton. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is advised that that is 
in Schedule 9, so it has not yet been reached. Schedule 8 is 
in order. Are there any amendments to Schedule 8? If there 
are no amendments to be proposed to Schedule 8, then Schedule 9 
is in order. The amendment of the Senator from Alabama may 
now be read. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to say to the Senator 
from Alabama that the amendment on long-staple cotton, as I 
have it, is found in Schedule 7, page 146, after line 8. With 
that statement, Mr. President, I think we will have to have 
unanimous consent to consider the Senator’s amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let the amendment be stated so 
Senators may know where it is and what it is. 

The Curer CLERK. The Senator from Alabama offers the fol 
lowing amendment: On page 146, after line 8, after the amend- 
ment heretofore agreed to, insert the following 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if we are going to follow out 
what the Senate has already done, it will be necessary to have 
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unanimous consent. This amendment is in the agricultural 
schedule, > 

Mr. FESS. It is not in order because that schedule is closed 
to amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let the amendment be reported. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, before the amend- 
ment is reported may we be advised from the desk as to the 
action heretofore taken on long-staple cotton? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will advise the Senator. 

The CH CLERK. On page 146, after line 8, on March 3, 
1930, the amendment offered by the Senator from California 
5 SHORTRIDGE] was agreed to, as paragraph 781, reading as 

‘ollows: 

Cotton having a staple of 1144 inches or more in length, 7 cents per 
pound, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, That was in Committee of the 
Whole, was it not? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It was agreed to in Committee of 
the Whole and concurred in in the Senate. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Has not then the matter been dis- 
posed of? ; 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A separate vote was reserved and 
the amendment was concurred in in the Senate. The Chair is 
of the opinion that the amendment of the Senator from Alabama 
comes too late and is out of order. Schedule 8 is still before the 
Senate and open to amendment, 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I understood the Chair to 
rule a few days ago that any amendment, before final action 
was taken, would be in order if it was pertinent to the question 
involved. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. I ask unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Alabama be allowed to offer his amendment, which I 
strongly favor, placing a duty on short-staple cotton. It seems 
to me it is a great injustice here in the last few hours of the 
consideration of the bill to deprive a Senator of the opportunity 
of offering an amendment when he gave notice that he ex- 
pected to offer it. I hope there will be no objection to my 
unanimous-consent request. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I gave notice that I would offer the amend- 
ment. At the time the Senator from California [Mr. SHORT- 
RIDGE] offered his amendment I was so anxious to help him get 
it adopted that I did not want to encumber it with anything 
that might bring about debate and complications, so I permitted 
my amendment to go over until later. I had given notice and 
I hope there will be no objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I suppose that 
would mean that if some one else asked for unanimous consent 
we must consider that it will have to be granted. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Then I offer it in the form in which I now 
send it to the desk. I am sure the Chair will rule that it is now 
in order and I trust that it will be adopted. ; 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let the amendment be read. 

The Curer CLERK. On page 146, after the amendment here- 
tofore agreed to, insert the following : 


Cotton having a staple of less than 14% inches, 4 cents per pound. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. [Putting the question.] The noes seem to have it. 
The noes have it, and the amendment is rejected. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I call for a division. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has announced the re- 
sult and the request for a division comes too late. Schedule 8 
is still before the Senate and open to amendment. If there are 
no further amendments to Schedule 8, Schedule 9 is before the 
Senate and open to amendment. 

Mr, SMOOT. Mr. President, I send to the desk the following 
amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. The Senator from Utah offers the follow- 
ing amendment: On page 160, after line 12, insert: 


Pak. 924. All the articles enumerated or described in this schedule 
shali be subject to an additional duty of 10 cents per pound on the 
cotton contained therein having a staple of 1% Inches or more in length. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

Mr. GEORGE. Is this the compensatory rate? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is the exact compensatory duty on the 7 
cents rate. 
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Mr. GEORGE. I realize the difficulty of working out a better 
amendment than the Senator from Utah has proposed. Inas- 
much as the matter will be entirely open in conference, I am 
not going to interpose any objection to sending the amendment 
to conference, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Utah. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 160, as a substitute for para- 
graph 922, insert: 

New cotton wiping cloths in chief value of cotton, 3 cents per pound. 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I inguire whether the amend- 
ment is in order? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment is not in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let the amendment be read again. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the amendment 
again. 

The Chief Clerk again read the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment is not in order. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, may I ask the Chair to state 
why it is not in order? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Because the amendment was 
agreed to in Committee of the Whole and concurred in in the 
Senate. The Senator’s amendment should have been offered 
while the matter was in the Senate and before the amendment 
made as in Committee of the Whole had been concurred in. 
Schedule 9 is still before the Senate and open to amendment. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I send to the desk the 
following amendment and ask that it be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 156, line 6, after the word“ blan- 
kets” strike out the comma and “35” and insert in lieu 
thereof “or blanket cloth, napped or unnapped, 30,” and after 
the word “valorem” insert “but not less than 14½ cents 
per pound,” so as to read: 


Blankets, or blanket cloth, napped or unnapped, 80 per cent ad 
valorem, but not less than 1414 cents per pound. 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I make the point of order 
that the amendment is not in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The latter part of the amendment 
is not in order. 

Mr. METCALF. That amendment was not agreed to. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, according to decisions of the 
Chair to-day, where amendments by the committee were dis- 
agreed to it is in order to amend the same and offer the same 
language. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair was advised that it had 
been agreed to. If it has not been agreed to, then the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Rhode Island is in order, and the 
question is on agreeing to the amendment. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Senator from Georgia is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. GEORGE. If the Senator from Rhode Island wishes to 
discuss the amendment, I shall wait; otherwise I wish to dis- 
cuss it. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, some 54 per cent of the 
blankets of this kind used in the United States are imported. 
Why not let our own labor make them? Why do we not let 
our own cotton go into them? In the State of Mississippi I 
understand that in some of the institutions they have even 
bought the foreign blankets. There are some 736,000 of these 
blankets, which will average 1% to 2 pounds per blanket, which 
are brought into this country. These are the cheap blankets. 
We do export some of the high-grade blankets that cost over a 
dollar, but these are the cheap blankets. The 14% cents will 
hardly let the manufacturers get by and operate. 

I can not tell the Senate how many employees would be 
required if all of these blankets were made in this country, but 
let us give the labor of the country all the work we can. We 
are not interested so much in foreign labor. I hope that Sena- 
tors will carefully consider the amendment, see what it would 
mean to the Northern and Southern States and to the northern 
and southern manufacturers to make the blankets in this coun- 
try, and then adopt the amendment. 

The Tariff Commission, on page 36 of their summary, show 
that the cotton blankets of all kinds that were imported for 
consumption from July 1 to September 1, 1922, had an average 
cost of $3.45. There are such great numbers of these blankets 
made and the duty on them is so small that I hope the Senate 
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will see the necessity of giving this work to our own labor in 
this country. 

Mr. GEORGE, Mr. President, when this paragraph was 
reached in Committee of the Whole, the language then inserted 
by the Finance Committee of 1644 cents a pound—that is, a 
minimum specific duty of not less than 16% cents a pound 
was stricken out. The rate of duty was left at 35 per cent 
ad valorem. The Senator from Rhode Island now proposes to 
reduce the ad valorem duty from 35 per cent to 30 per cent 
but to insert the words“ but not less than 14½ cents per pound.” 
The reduction from 35 per cent to 30 per cent, of course, is 
entirely meaningless; it has no bearing on the rate that is 
actually being inserted; the Senator might as well put it at 
5 per cent or 1 per cent ad valorem, for the 14% cents per 
pound duty becomes the effective rate. 

I come from a cotton State, a State where there are a great 
many mills, as there are, of course, cotton mills all over the 
South, and if I looked at this matter purely from a standpoint 
of sectional advantage, I would not be inclined to interpose any 
objection to the amendment, but the rate of not less than 14½ 
cents per pound” on the blankets here affected will constitute 
a duty of perhaps 50 per cent or a little more than 50 per cent, 
because I think the average value is about 27 cents, and, there- 
fore, 1414 cents is more than 50 per cent ad valorem. 

I call attention to the fact that if these blankets are made 
dutiable at, say, 50 per cent ad valorem, or 14% cents per pound, 
the duty will actually be higher than the duty upon this 
blanket, Jacquard figured, which bears a rate of 45 per cent 
ad valorem. Even Jacquard-figured napped cloth bears a duty 
of 45 per cent ad valorem, and the rate upon this particular 
blanket will be higher than the rate upon quilts or bedspreads 
or other blankets described in the paragraph. y 

These are the blankets used by the poor people of the United 
States; they constitute a part of the household necessity of 
families that perhaps can not afford to buy a more expensive 
blanket. It is true that the present rate is 35 per cent ad 
valorem, but the proposed specific rate will raise it to approxi- 
mately 50 per cent ad valorem. Inasmuch as the Senate re- 
jected the 16½ cents per pound specific rate, which would have 
amounted approximately to 60 per cent ad valorem, it seems to 
me that we ought not to agree to this amendment, It will 
unquestionably increase the duty upon this particular blanket 
that is used in the poorer homes in the United States, 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Rhode Island 
has spoken once on the amendment, and under the unanimous- 
consent agreement he is not permitted to speak again, 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I have no desire to detain 
the Senate, but it has been pointed out to me by some of my 
constituents that, because of the marked difference in cost of 
production of this particular blanket here and abroad, there 
ought to be this readjustment of the rate, and I hope the 
amendment may be adopted. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
from Rhode Island if he will tell us what would be the cost of 
this type of blankets under the amendment which he has pro- 
posed? 

Mr. METCALF. The 1%-pound blanket, with this duty, 
would cost 57.4 cents. Against that, the cheapest the manufac- 
turer in this country is able to make it for is 63 cents. 

Mr, BINGHAM. Mr. President, in view of the statement 
made by the Senator from Rhode Island, may I say to the Sen- 
ator from Georgia that it seems to me that the Senator from 
Rhode Island is making a very fair proposal, because it does 
not place the price of the blanket outside the realm of the 
possibilities of the very poor person, After all, these blankets 
do not weigh even 2 pounds, and with this duty placed on them, 
as the Senator from Rhode Island has stated, it will not bring 
the price of the blanket much above 60 cents. 

As a matter of fact, the competition from Germany is such 
that the mills which are making these blankets—and they are 
located mostly in New England—are unable to secure an ade- 
quate price for their product and to keep their workers em- 
ployed. So I hope the Senator from Georgia will withdraw 
his objection to the amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I have re- 
ceived but two communications from the Associated Industries 
of Massachusetts in connection with tariff matters, but a letter 
in reference to this particular item has been sent to me, and it 
is very impressive as to the increasing volume of imports, the 
average for the last six years being 963,795 a year, and as to 
the depressed condition of this industry. 

This is one of the few items in the cotton schedule that I 
think present a meritorious case for increased protection. I 
ask that the letter to which I have referred, together with a 
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letter from the Springfield Blanket Co. (Inc.), be incorporated 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters were ordered to be 
inserted in the Recoxp, as follows: 


ASSOCIATED INDUSTRIES OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
Boston, March 3, 1930. 
Senator Da v I. WALSH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

My Dear Senator WALSH : The Associated Industries of Massachu- 
setts desires to bring to your attention a situation which vitally affects 
one of the leading industries of the city of Holyoke, namely, the Spring- 
field Blanket Co., which concern has been in business since 1872 and 
which is a member of this organization. 8 

It produces cotton blankets of a low grade, which find a market in 
wheat fields, mines, on ships, and in construction camps. There is a 
legitimate demand for these products, and the concern now finds itself 
confronted with a very serious situation due to the importation of low- 
grade blankets from Germany. 

Since January, 1929, the Springfield Blanket Co. has taken up the 
subject with the Massachusetts delegation in Washington, and has sub- 
mitted briefs to the House Committee on Ways and Means and to the 
Senate Finance Committee, in addition to personally appearing before 
these bodies. 

Beginning in 1923 and continuing to December 31, 1929, there were 
imported into the United States 6,746,564 cotton blankets, an average 
of 963,795 a year, at an average cost of 44.6 cents each, These figures 
are taken from the Tariff Commission's report on imports and exports, 
page 37, Table 912—D, under the heading of cotton blankets, not 
Jacquard woven. 

You will also note in the same report on page 36, Table 912-A, that 
cotton blankets imported into this country for consumption from July 
1, 1918, to September 21, 1922, numbered 703,885, at an average cost 
of $3.45 each. 

The Springfield Blanket Co. presents to us the following comparison : 

1919 to 1922, 307,885 blankets, at $3.45 each. 

1923 to 1929, 6,746,564 blankets, at 44.6 cents each. 

The cost as given us by the Springfield Blanket Co. for a comparable 
blanket is 7744 cents each, 

The domestic consumption of plain woven cotton blankets is 1,786,000 
a year and the number of comparable cotton blankets imported since 
1923 numbered 963,795 a year, or 54 per cent of the domestic con- 
sumption. 

Being the largest concern in the United States manufacturing this 
type of merchandise, the Springfield Blanket Co. would produce approxi- 
mately 50 per cent of the total consumption stated above. 

The Summary of Tariff Information, page 1578, shows the domestic 
production of cotton blankets in square yards and in pounds of all 
kinds of cotton blankets, including Jacquard woven, fancy block weaves, 
and plain woven, thereby making it impossible to gain a comparison 
with imports. 

Practically the entire production of cotton blankets in the United 
States is of the fancy Jacquard woven or box loom block blankets of the 
more expensive type, and you will note that there are no imports of this 
kind shown in the report on textile imports and exports. Therefore, all 
the imported cotton blankets are of the plain, simple weave and low- 
priced types. 

These importations have injured the business of the Springfield 
Blanket Co. to the extent of 54 per cent of the domestic consumption, 
as shown above, and that is why the Holyoke concern needs the protec- 
tion afforded by the Keyes amendment, which would help the enterprise, 
but would not give it a parity with the importer. 

The Keyes amendment, so called, offered by Senator KEYES, of New 
Hampshire, reads as follows: 

“Par. 911—A. Blankets, or blanket cloth not Jacquard woven, 30 per 
cent ad valorem, but not less than 1414 cents per pound.” 

It would be to the great advantage of the Springfield Blanket Co. to 
have this amendment incorporated in the tariff act, as without the 
specific feature of 14% cents, it will be impossible for the Holyoke 
concern to compete with the imported products. 

I sincerely trust that you will give this matter serious attention and 
that you will look into the situation further, and if the facts, as herein 
outlined, are found to be true, you will support the Keyes amendment, 
which seems to be the only way out for the Springfield concern, 

Very truly yours, 
O. L. STONE, General Manager. 


HoLyrose, Mass., May 17, 1929. 
Hon. Davip I. WALSH, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. 0. 

Dear Senator: Recently we read in a newspaper an article wherein 
you were quoted to the effect that you believed the new tariff should 
be a competitive one. 

We were greatly heartened in reading this, as the House, in its new 
bill, increased cotton blankets (par. 911, new) and cotton coat linings 
containing wool (par. 906, new) so that the importer will only pay 
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additional duties of 1 cent per pound on low-priced cotton-waste blan- 
kets, which are being imported from Germany, and a maximum of 2 
cents per yard on cotton coat linings imported from the same country, 
and, if these linings are wholly of cotton (par. 922, new), there is no 
increase. This means that the importer will have an advantage over us 
of 18 cents per pound on cotton-waste blankets and a like amount on 
a yard of cotton coat linings, 

Last fall we lost an order for some 300,000 yards of cotton coat 
linings, although in submitting our bid we eliminated profit and cut 
down our overhead figures, as we had been warned that imported linings 
would be considered at a price much lower than ours; also, that an 
importer of German linings had advised the trade, and particularly this 
customer, that he would sell less than the domestic manufacturers, no 
matter what price they quoted. 

Notwithstanding that our price had been chopped as above, we were 
underbid by the importer and German linings were purchased. Curious 
as to the price this importer paid for his Unings in Germany, we made 
an inquiry to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, and we 
are inclosing a copy of a reply received from their attaché in Berlin, 
showing that these imported cotton linings are offered at 10% cents 
per yard in Hamburg and are imported, including duty and transporta- 
tion charges, for 15 cents per yard, elther in Boston, New York, or 
Philadelphia, 

Please let us state here that, if we included in our costs a reasonable 
earning of 6 per cent on our tangible net worth, our cost for these 
linings would be 32 cents a yard, against 10% cents as they are offered 
in Hamburg. Also, it is significant to note that our weavers average 
$25 for a 48-hour week, while, according to official Government records, 
those of Germany average $4.35 for a 60-hour week. 

To have fair competition from this source we should have, as we 
asked for in our plea before the Committee on Ways and Means, a 
specific duty of 20 cents per pound on both of these items. So you 
can see the new increases authorized in the new House bill do not 
afford us competitive protection and we would be very glad to have 
you give this consideration when the bill comes over into the Senate. 

Yours yery truly, 
SPRINGFIELD BLANKET Co. (INc.), 
ALFRED F. CRANDALL, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. GEORGE. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana (when his name was called). In 
the absence of the junior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
STEPHENS], with whom I have a general pair, I withhold my 


vote, : 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho (when his name was called). I have 
a general pair with the junior Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WHEELER], and, therefore, withhold my vote. If the junior 
Senator from Montana were present he would vote “nay,” and 
I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. TOWNSEND (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Mc- 
KLAR], and in his absence withhold my vote. 

Mr. WAGNER (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. PATTERSON]. I am 
informed that if present he would vote as I intend to vote. 
Therefore I feel at liberty to vote, and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). Being unable to 
secure a transfer of my pair with the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. Smira] I withhold my vote. I should vote “ yea,” if I 
were permitted to vote, 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. WALCOTT. Mr. President, I have a pair with the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina [Mr. Brxase], who I understand, if 
present, would vote “nay.” I find that I can transfer that pair 
to the junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. PATTERSON]. I make 
that transfer, and vote “ yea.” 

Mr, FESS. I wish to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Denren] with the junior Sen- 
ator from North Carolina [Mr. OVERMAN] ; 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Gitterr] with the senior 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. SIMMONS]; 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] with the senior 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON] ; 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. SuLtivAn] with the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Brock]; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Goutp] with the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Kine]; 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. Greene] with the junior 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway]; and 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Rossron] with the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. DILL]. 

The result was announced—yeas 42, nays 24, as follows: 
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YEAS—42 
Allen . Gont Kean Shortridge 
Baird Goldsborough Keyes Smoot 
Bingham Grundy McCulloch Steiwer 
Broussard Hale McNary Trammell 
Capper Harris Metcalf Vandenberg 
Copeland Hastin Moses Wagner 
Dale Hatfiel Nye Walcott 
„ = ga’ a 8 
eteher eflin pps aterman 
Frazier Johnson ne 
Glenn ones Ransdell 
NAYS—24 
Barkley Connally Howell Schall 
Black rge La Follette Sheppard 
Blaine Glass McMaster Steck 
Borah Harrison Norbeck Swanson 
Bratton Hawes Norris wens 
Brookhart Hayden Pittman alsh, Mont. 
NOT VOTING—30 
Asburst Gillett Reed Sullivan 
Blease Gould Robinson, Ark. Thomas, Idaho 
Brock Greene Robinson, Ind, Thomas, Okla, 
Caraway Kendrick Robsion, Ky. Townsend 
Couzens — Shipstead Watson 
Cutting McKellar Simmons Wheeler 
Deneen Overman Smith 
Dill Patterson Stephens 


So Mr. Meroatr’s amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, when paragraph 922 was under 
consideration the question arose as to whether any wording 
could be devised to designate whether the rags were for 
paper making or whether they were for other purposes. I 
took up the matter by letter, as I promised a number of 
Senators I would do, with the Treasury Department; and the 
letter that I received suggested that after the word “rags” 
in paragraph 922, page 160, the first word, we insert the words 
“including wiping rags.” 

I ask that that amendment now be agreed to, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The only way that would be in 
order would be to reconsider, or by unanimous consent. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am going to ask unanimous consent, because 
the department says this is the only thing we could do to 
meet the question raised by a number of Senators at the time 
this rate was under consideration. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, the Senator 
wants a definition of wiping rags incorporated in the bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. There have been many re- 
quests that that be done. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, let us understand what this is. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. GLASS. I do not want anybody to yield. I should like 
to know what the proposition is. Senators talk so that we 
ean not hear them across the aisle. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Let the Senate be in order; and 
the Senator will please speak louder. 4 
Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, when paragraph 922 was under 
consideration the question arose as to how we could word the 
paragraph so that the rags for paper making and the rags for 
other purposes could be designated in such a way that the law 
could be administered. Everybody admits that it is a difficult 
thing to do. I wrote to the Treasury Department and asked the 
Treasury Department to submit a wording of this paragraph 
that would bring that about as nearly as it was possible to do 
so. The letter I received from the Treasury Department sug- 
gested that after the word “ rags,” we insert “including wiping 
rags,” and then, on line 9, strike out “ those” and insert “ rags.” 
That is the best language the Treasury Department could sug- 
gest. 
Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Gorr] offered some amendment to which I objected. 
My impression is that his amendment related simply to the lan- 
guage or to the definition of wiping rags. I will ask the Senator 

if that is true. 

85 GOFF. Mr. President, will the Senator from Georgia 
yield 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes. 

Mr. GOFF. The amendment which I offered in lieu of para- 
graph 922 reads as follows: 


New cotton wiping cloths, in chief value of cotton, 3 cents per 
pound. 


That is substantially accomplishing the same thing which, as 
I understand the Senator from Utah, is the purpose he has in 
asking unanimous consent to make the change he desires. 

Mr. SMOOT, Exactly the same; but the Treasury Depart- 
ment advise me that this is the best wording they could de- 
vise to accomplish just exactly what the Senator from West Vir- 
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ginia desires, and the Senator from Georgia desires, and I 
think we all desire. 
Mr. GEORGE. What I wanted to say is that I realize the 


difficulty here; and the Senator from Utah and I discussed. 


this matter when it was passed and subsequently. I hope the 
Senate will give its consent to the insertion of this amendment, 
and I hope that it will accomplish substantially what the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia had in mind, I do not think it goes 
as far as his amendment; but I think the suggestion made by 
the Senator from Utah is a proper suggestion. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, will the Senator from Georgia 
yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. GEORGE. I do. 

Mr. GOFF. I should like to say further that the main pur- 
pose which I hoped to accomplish was to bring about such a 
situation that the customs officials could definitely differentiate 
between cotton rags for wiping purposes and cotton rags for 
paper making; and that is exactly what I want clearly stated 
‘in this bill, so that there will be no difficulty or trouble when 
the matter comes before the customs officials at the ports of 
entry. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is exactly what I asked the Treasury De- 
partment to do. The letter to me suggests these words, and 
therefore I have asked that they be adopted. 

Mr. GOFF. I should like to hear stated again exactly what 
the Treasury Department suggests, because I do not always 
accept at its face value the interpretation which the Treasury 
Department—construing, possibly, information which it receives 

` from the customs officials—may see fit to place upon such a 
paragraph. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. The paragraph will read in this way: 


Rags, including wiping rags, wholly or in chief value of cotton, 
except rags chiefly used in paper making, 3 cents per pound. 


In other words, we put in after the word “rags” the words 
“including wiping rags”; we strike out the word “those,” and 
we put in “rags,” so that it will read “rags chiefly used in 
paper making, 3 cents per pound.” 

That is what the Treasury Department says is the best way 
to word the provision. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Utah to reconsider the vote whereby the 
amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was concurred 
in? 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, is this the paragraph that 
we discussed at some length, a long time ago, about rags used 
for washing automobiles, and that sort of thing? 

Mr. SMOOT. Wiping rags—yes, Mr. President. 

Mr. COPELAND. Does this propose to put an even higher 
rate upon them 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no; not at all. 

Mr. COPELAND. The rate is to stay the same? 

Mr. SMOOT. The same, exactly. 

Mr. COPELAND. Could not the Senator couple with his 
request a lower rate? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think I would do that. 

Mr. COPELAND. Of course, from my standpoint, the rate is 
outrageous; but I have no objection to this proposal. 

Mr. GOFF. I should object if it were to be a lower rate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the vote will 
be reconsidered. The question is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Utah to the anrendment made as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment made as in Committee of the Whole, as 
amended, was concurred in. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The schedule is still before the 
Senate and open to amendment. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I send to the desk an 
amendment to paragraph 909. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 155, line 20, paragraph 909, after 
the word “fabrics,” strike out down to and including the word 
“chenilles” on line 22, so that the paragraph will read: 


Pan. 909. Pile fabrics (including pile ribbons), cut or uncut, whether 
or not the pile covers the entire surface, wholly or in chief value of 
cotton, and all articles, finished or unfinished, made or cut from such 
pile fabrics, 50 per cent ad valorem; if terry-woven, 40 per cent ad 
valorem, 
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Mr. COPELAND.’ Mr. President, this paragraph covers the 
poor man’s wool. The evidence is that there was domestic pro- 
duction of about $54,000,000 worth, and imports in 1928 of 
$3,000,000 worth, and in 1929 of $2,500,000 worth. 

I can not for the life of me understand how there is any 
excuse for an increase of this rate to 6214 per cent; and I am 
asking that the rate be reduced, so that the poor man’s wool 
may be within reach of the poor man. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from New York. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The schedule is still before the 
Senate and open to amendment. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, before we leave this schedule 
I direct the attention of the Senate to paragraph 906. I espe- 
cially ask the Senator from Utah to give me his attention. 

The Senator will recall that paragraph 906 is as follows: 


Cloth, in chief value of cotton, containing wool, 60 per cent ad 
valorem, 


The duty on all-cotton cloth, of course, is 40 per cent ad 
valorem; but if it contains wool, but is not in chief value of 
wool, it is made dutiable at 60 per cent ad valorem under this 
paragraph. 

The Senator will recall the amendment offered a few nights 
ago by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. THomas], I believe, which 
was finally rejected. The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Wars] indicated that he would propose a compromise offer 
for paragraph 1122. If anything is agreed to in the nature of 
the compromise suggested by the Senator from Massachusetts 
for paragraph 1122—which refers to any fabric containing more 
than 15 per cent of wool, as the Senator from Utah will recall— 
it seems to me that this paragraph—906—ought to come out 
altogether. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think paragraph 906 ought to come 
out entirely if we adopt the amendment which the Senator from 
Massachusetts proposes to adopt in the wool schedule. 

Mr. GEORGE. I think it should if we do. I must say very 
frankly that, in the form in which the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts has proposed it, the rate, in my judgment, is entirely 
too high, and I should have to oppose it; but if that amendment, 
or the principle of it, is adopted—let me read just the portion 
of it that would be applicable. I quote from the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Massachusetts: 


That portion of the duty on the article computed under this schedule 
which the amount of wool bears to the entire weight, plus that portion 
of the duty on the article computed ab if this paragraph had not been 
enacted which the weight of the component materials other than wool 
bears to the entire weight. 


Mr. SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent that, if the amend- 
ment just read by the Senator from Georgia is agreed to in 
Schedule 11, we may return to paragraph 906, page 154, for 
action upon this paragraph. I quite agree with the Senator 
if we are going to accept that amendment. 

Mr. GEORGE. That is, the principle here. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want virtually that amendment. 

Mr. GEORGE. I understand; but, I mean, this principle of 
computing the duty on these mixed fabrics. That will be 
satisfactory. . 

Mr. SMOOT. Then, of course, it will take care of paragraph 
906. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, as I under- 
stand the position of the Senator from Georgia, he wants the 
same principle applied in the cotton schedule that would be 
applied to the amendment I propose in the wool schedule. 

Mr. GEORGE. Not exactly that; but I suggest that we wait 
until we reach the amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is taken care of. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The schedule is still in the Senate 
and open to amendment. 

Mr. BINGHAM. A parliamentary inquiry. I did not hear 
the arrangement which was just entered into. Will the Chair 
have the clerk state it? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Unanimous consent was given that 
paragraph 906 be passed over, with the understanding that it 
be returned to, providing the amendment suggested by the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts shall be adopted. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I thank the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The schedule is still in the Senate 
and open to amendment. If there be no further amendment 
to Schedule 9, Schedule 10 is in the Senate and open to amend- 
ment, 
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Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, I offer the amendment I 
send to the desk, and which I ask to have reported. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be reported. 

The CHIEF CLERK. The Senator from Louisiana offers the 
following amendment: On page 160, line 17, after the word 
“pound” and the semicolon, to strike out all down to the semi- 
colon after the word “ pound,” in line 18, and to insert the words 
“ flax tow and flax noils, 1 cent per pound; crin vegetal, twisted 
or not twisted, 2 cents per pound.” 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, crin vegetal is a prod- 
uct that is imported into this country from Algeria and Tunis. 
The wage paid to the people who gather this palm fiber is 
1 or 2 francs per day. 

Under the Fordney-McCumber Act there was a duty of three- 
quarters of a cent a pound on this commodity. The House 
imposed a duty of 1 cent, and the Senate as in Committee of 
the Whole increased that to 4 cents per pound. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will state that the 
House text was restored, and therefore this amendment is not 
in order. The amendment made as in Committee of the Whole 
was concurred in in the Senate. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, as I understand it, at 
the time the vote was taken I proposed another amendment 
to make the rate 2 cents a pound, and it was stated at that 
time that it would have to come up as an individual amend- 
ment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Action on this matter was taken 
on the 13th of March, and there is no indication that the 
Senator made any reference to it. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. The Record will show that the reserva- 
tion was made. $ 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is advised that that 
was done in the Senate proper, and because a reservation had 
been made. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. The reservation was made by the Senator 
from New York when the 4cent rate was adopted. I had no 
reason to make a reservation, because my proposal had pre- 
vailed, but during the discussion of this subject the chairman 
of the Finance Committee stated that he thought that 4 cents 
was too high; that he really believed that I should accept the 
2-cent rate, which I was willing to do, and after I expressed 
myself on the subject, the Senator from New York then insisted 
that we have a vote on it, and instead of 4 we haye 2 cents. I in- 
sisted that a vote be taken on the 4cent rate. After that was 
defeated I offered an amendment to make the rate 2 cents, and I 
was informed by the Chair—and the Recorp will show that—that 
that amendment should be offered as an individual amendment. 
We were then considering the reservations made by individual 
Senators on action taken by the Senate as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. Of course, I am in opposition, as the 
Senator knows, to what he is proposing, but candor compels 
me to say that the Senator from Louisiana did attempt to 
change the figure, and the President pro tempore said: 


That amendment can not be entertained except by unanimous consent. 


So the Senator from Louisiana said: 
I will wait until it is in order. 


The President pro tempore continued: 
Upon reaching the stage of individual amendments, the amendment 
will be in order. 


Mr. PITTMAN. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Was any change made in the House 
provision? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The House text was restored when 
the bill reached the Senate. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The House provision is the only thing before 
the Senate, is it not? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is all. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I desire to make a further parliamentary 
inquiry. Any individual amendment may be offered when the 
House text is before the Senate, may it not? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Not when the Senate voted on 
restoring the text in the Senate. 

Mr. PITTMAN. It was not to restore the language of the 


House provision, but simply defeating what was done as in 
Committee of the Whole. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment should have been 
offered when the subject was up as in Committee of the Whole. 
e 
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However, the Chair believes, in view of the statement made by 
the President pro tempore, who was in the chair when the matter 
was reached in the Senate before, that the Senator has a right 
to offer the amendment. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, that is my understanding. 
It was distinctly understood, and the Recorp bears me out. 

Mr. FESS. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. FESS. I think in view of what the President pro tempore 
stated, the Senator should be permitted to offer his amendment, 
but I want to announce that I think I will be constrained to 
object to any unanimous consent to go back or to reconsider any 
of these motions. I think, in this case, the Senator from 
Louisiana should be permitted to offer his amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In view of the statement made by 
the President pro tempore while he was in the chair, the Chair 
will hold that the amendment is in order. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, I do not care to discuss 
this at length. I merely wish to make a short statement. 

The importations of this crin vegetal have increased in value 
from $7,081 worth in 1919 to $549,834 worth in 1928. 

I will read from the Summary of Tariff Information: 


It is reported that substantial amounts used in packing cargoes were 
often carried out of the ship's hold and dumped on the dock as waste 
material and that these were later warehoused for sale at a low price. 


That does not mean very much to the average Senator not 
acquainted with the competition to which this commodity sub- 
jects our people. Let me say that in 1925 my State alone 
there were over 15,000 people engaged in the gathering of that, 
which is the only other commodity used for the same purpose, 
upholstering, and there were 64 gins in operation, employing 
700 people. That is quite a number of people actively engaged 
in one industry, which has absolutely been destroyed in the last 
three or four years. As I have shown, this commodity has been 
treated as waste, but the competition is such that these people 
will be forced out of business, 

I am surprised at the Senator from New York, who is always 
talking about protecting labor, opposing me in my efforts to get 
a rate of 2 cents a pound fixed on this commodity, when the 
present rate is three-fourths of a cent. The House gave us 1 
cent, not realizing fully the situation as it exists. I asked for 
4 cents; the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, granted that, 
and then it was stricken out. I am asking that 2 cents be made 
the rate on crin vegetal. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, it is only proper, I am sure, 
that under the circumstances the Senator should haye a chance 
to present the matter. I am sure he is unduly apprehensive 
about the situation. Crin vegetal is a very cheap product, 
which is used largely as a mattress filling by steamship lines 
and railroads, It does not displace moss and flax tow, the 
products in which the Senator from Louisiana is interested, 
because they have always sold at a higher price than crin 
vegetal. In other words, it was not the price of that product 
which interfered at all with the sale of these materials more 
suitable for upholstery, and so on. 

The subject was discussed at considerable length in the 
Senate, and I am sure it is understood, The lower rate was 
overwhelmingly adopted, and yet, of course, I am happy the 
Senator is to have a vote upon his proposal. I should be sorry 
if his amendment should be adopted. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I have re- 
ceived an overwhelming number of protests against this duty 
from furniture manufacturers, upholstery manufacturers, and 
railroad companies. They seem to think it would be a very 
heavy burden upon them if this duty should be imposed. There 
is no duty that has been imposed in recent days that has 
brought so many protests as this one. The protestants claim 
that the commodity is not in competition with the commodity 
raised in Louisiana, and, furthermore, that it sells at a higher 
price. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I do not care to prolong the 
discussion except to say that the protests have been very strong. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. In 1919 $7,000 worth of this material 
was imported, and in 1928 $549,000 worth. Since 1925, 50 per 
cent of the people engaged in the business in my State have 
been thrown out of employment. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Is it true that the imported 
article sells for a higher price than the domestic article in 
which the Senator is so much interested? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I do not believe that is true. The ar- 
ticle in which I am interested is still used for the best up- 
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holstering made, I do not think that is denied by anybody. 
It is a very cheap product. The ships use it for bedding the 
crew on the ship, and when they get back to Africa they just 
throw it overboard. They use it in order to keep their bedding 
free from pests. It is so cheap they can throw it overboard. 
I know it is a fact that in every port they have the habit of 
throwing it overboard. It is used as packing material, and 
is of no value at all. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Information comes to me 
that it is a noncompetitive raw material which can not be 
grown in the United States, that it does not compete with flax 
tow, that the present selling price is twice that of flax tow, 
that it does not compete with moss, that its selling price is 
one-half that of moss. 

I ask that some of the protests I have received be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


PARAGRAPH 1001.—REGARDING THE DUTY ON PALM Lear FIBER (CRIN 
VEGETAL) AS RECOMMENDED AND PASSED BX THE SENATE ON FRIDAY, 
Frsrevary 21, 1930 


Palm fiber was on the free list until 1922, at which time there was 
a duty placed of three-fourths of a cent per pound. In the spring of 
1929, after a lengthy discussion, the House of Representatives recom- 
mended that the duty be Increased one-fourth of a cent per pound to 
1 cent per pound. The Senate raised the question on that duty, and 
recommended a 4-cent duty, which, in the absence of a contrary brief, 
was accepted. 

A duty of 4 cents per pound will eliminate the palm-fiber industry. 
Palm fiber is not in direct competition with any single American indus- 
try, although tow and moss are acceptable upholstering fillers in a 
higher and lower grade of furniture, respectively, than that in which 
palm fiber is used. 

CONTRARY BRIEF 


1, Noncompetitive raw material, 

(a) Can not be grown in America (according to United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture). 

2. Noncompetitive finished product. 

(a) Does not compete with flax tow. 
twice that of flax tow. 

(b) Does not compete with moss. Its present selling price of 544 
cents per pound is one-half that of moss. 


REACTION TO INDUSTRY OF A 4-CENT DUTY ON PALM FIBER 


1. A duty of 4 cents per pound on palm-leaf fiber will destroy the 
industry, 

2. It will take away from the American Export Line, a Government- 
subsidized merchant marine, 12,000 tons per year, 

8. It will create a loss in domestic freight of 675 cars per year 
inbound and 1,000 cars per year outbound. 

4. It will create a demand for flax tow and moss far in excess of the 
supply. During the past five years, in spite of the fact that approxi- 
mately 1,000 tons of palm fiber per month has been sold to the uphol- 
stered-furniture manufacturer, at times there has not been sufficient 
moss and tow to take care of the demand for these products. 

5. It will create a shortage of upholstering fillers, which will neces- 
sarily materially increase the price of upholstered furniture. 

6. It will create a premium in the cost of upholstered furniture, which 
must be borne by the actual consumer. 

7. It will not increase the manufacturing profit on upholstered fur- 
niture. 

8. It will place a burden on the furniture manufacturer which has not 
one single compensating advantage, and the expense of such burden 
must be borne by the consumer, and consumer only, because it is too 
great an increase to be absorbed by the manufacturer, 

9. Upholstered furniture utilizing palm fiber as a filler is in the 
medium-priced class of furniture. 

10, A 4 cents duty on palm fiber would be approximately 200 per cent 
of its c. 1. f. value. 

The foregoing brief is submitted by John B. Stevenson, 3d, 916 Com- 
mercial Trust Building, Philadelphia, on behalf of the following, repre- 
senting a large majority of palm-fiber manufacturers: 

Peter Woll & Sons Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Benjamin 
Hardock (Inc.), Philadelphia, Pa.; Fowler Batting & Fiber Mills, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Royal Textile Co., Boston, Mass.; New Orleans Pickery 
Co., New Orleans, La.; Emerson Steuben Mills, Brooklyn, N. X.; Fiber 
Supply Corporation, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Massasoit Trading Co., Springfield, 
Mass.; A. Rickless Co., Chelsea, Mass.; also the National Association 
of Furniture Manufacturers; the IIlinois Manufacturers’ Association ; 
Kroehler Manufacturing Co.; New England Upholstered Furniture Man- 
ufacturers’ Association; and Upholstered Furniture Manufacturers’ 
Association of Philadelphia. 


Its present selling price is 
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Boston, Mass., March 1, 1930. 
Hon. Davin I. WALSH, 
United States Senatorial Chamber, Washington, D. O. 

Dear Sm: Confirming telegram of February 28: 

“Increase import duty on crin vegetal or African palm fiber from 
three-fourths to 4 cents per pound in Ransdell Senate resolution un- 
reasonable and unnecessary penalization on necessary raw material 
for upholstery industry means unfair expense to public and industry 
withont benefit to domestic raw material producers; request courtesy 
of hearing before final action.” 

We wish to express our opinion on this matter of tariff increase on 
African palm fiber, This African palm fiber is an important item in 
the manufacture of living-room furniture and is one of the big factors 
that has helped to bring comfortable living-room furniture into the 
homes of the average American family. 

This palm fiber ig used for a filling over the springs. It is resilient, 
long lasting, and clean. Does not breed moths and is very economical 
in its use. 

Another filling used in upholstered furniture is Louisiana moss, 
which costs about fiye times as much as palm fiber. There is abso- 
lutely no competition of any kind with American industry by the 
product. The increase asked for in bill 1727 will make its use pro- 
hibited and will drive a very much needed product out of American 
industry. It will cause a loss of business and thereby add to tbe 
a'ready too large unemployment list. 

Please do your utmost to bring before the tariff Senate committee 
the importance of keeping noncompetitive materials of this nature 
from being barred in American industry. 

Respectfully yours, 
Bay State UPHOLSTERING Co. 


LOWELL, Mass., March 4, 1930. 
Hon. Day I. WALSH, 
Washington, D. O. 

Dran Str: We give below some very pertinent facts as to why we 
protest against the proposed increase of import duty on African palm 
fiber from three-fourths cent to four-tenths cent per pound: 

Consumption of African palm fiber (crin vegetal) will run from 1,000 
tons per month up. At times combined production of tow and moss is 
insufficient to replace the palm fiber needed for upholstery. 

No real competition between tow and moss with African palnr fiber. 

Approximate costs of tow, palm fiber, and moss are, respectively, 24 
cents, 4 cents, and 12 cents per pound. 

Net effect on 4-cent duty on palm fiber would not be to substitute 
either tow or moss for African palm fiber in the production of medium- 
priced furniture, but would be to materially increase cost of that 
furniture to the public without benefit to the domestic producers of 
raw materials. 

African palm fiber has the advantage of being vermin free, which is 
not true of tow. A slight hay odor is sometimes urged as an objection 
against the palm fiber by sellers of other materials, but some of the 
largest producers of upholstered furniture do not experience difficulty 
on this score. 

African palm fiber is a basic filler not conflicting with either tow or 
moss, and is an important raw material in production of medium-priced 
furniture. If the duty were raised high enough to prevent its importa- 
tion, the producer of medium-priced upholstered furniture would be in a 
quandary to find a sufficient supply of an acceptable substitute. 

At detailed hearing some months ago all facts were brought out with 
resulting agreement to raise the duty to 1 cent per pound. With this 
agreement in mind a number of furniture manufacturers distributed to 
their dealers prices based on a 1-cent duty. Large volume of orders 
placed on this basis, also retail resale prices advertised. To increase 
duty above 1 cent would work real hardship on people who have been 
committed on basis of the 1-cent duty. 

Request that amendment be passed placing the duty at figure 
previously agreed upon, namely, 1 cent per pound. 

At least two manufacturers of moss haye stated that moss does not 
need the protection of a high duty on African palm fiber or crin 
vegetal. 
Very truly yours, 

IMPERIAL UPHOLSTERING Co., 
By Harry Fox, Treasurer. 
— 
GARDNER, Mass., March 3, 1930. 
Hon. Davio I. WALSH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

HONORABLE Dear Sin: We understand that there is a clause in the 
tariff proposals to increase duty on African palm fiber, otherwise known 
as “crin vegetal,” from three-fourth cent to 4 cents per pound. We 
wish to register our opinion as being very much in disfavor of such a 
duty being applied to African palm fiber. We feel the original agree- 
ment arrived at some months ago to raise the duty to 1 cent per pound 
was very fair, and we request that you extend every effort to have the 
duty placed on African palm fiber not in excess of,1 cent per pound. 


1930 


We understand that duties are placed upon materials to protect mer- 
chandise produced in our own country. There is no real competition 
between African palm fiber, which is imported, and tow and moss, which 
are grown in this country. The approximate cost of tow is 2½ cents 
per pound, African palm fiber 4 cents per pound, and of moss 12 cents 
per pound. The effect of a 4-cent duty on palm fiber would not be to 
substitute either tow or moss in the producing of-medium-priced furni- 
ture but would be to materially increase the cost of furniture to the 
publie without benefit to the domestic producer of the raw materials. 

African palm fiber has the advantage of being vermin free, which is not 
true of tow. A slight hay odor is sometimes urged as an objection 
against the palm fiber against the other materials, but some of the 
largest manufacturers of upholstered furniture do not experience this 
difficulty. 

African palm fiber is a basic filler and does not conflict with either 
tow or moss. It is an important raw material in the production of 
medium-priced furniture. 

If the duty is raised high enough to prevent its importation, the pro- 
ducer of medium-priced furniture wöuld find it difficult to find a sufficient 
supply of an acceptable substitute. Even under present conditions there 
are times when it is almost impossible to obtain moss, and if the duty 
on fiber is increased with the idea of substituting moss in its place, the 
only effect we can see is that there will be a shortage of moss and 
necessarily a large increase in price due to this shortage, and thereby a 
hardship will be created upon the purchaser of the finished article and 
no direct benefit will have been derived. 

We sincerely hope you will extend every effort to defeat this item when 
it comes up for your consideration. 

Respectfully yours, 
GARDNER UPHOLTERED FURNITURE Co. (INC.), 
James H. NOONAN, Treasurer. 
Boston, Mass., March 13, 1930. 
Hon. Davio I. WALSH, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: I understand from the North Shore Fibre Co., Boston, 
that a bill has passed the House increasing duty on import African 
fiber from one-quarter of a cent to 4 cents per pound, and that if 
this bill is passed by the Senate, and becomes a law, it will doubtless 
put them out of business. 

Anything you can consistently do to assist them will be appreciated. 
I am interested in keeping this firm in business in New England. 

Very truly yours, 
C. J. Cook, 
230 South Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Boston & Matxn RAILROAD, 
Boston, Mass., March 4, 1930. 
Hon. Davin I. WALSH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR WALSH: We have an industry located on our line at 
Boston, engaged in the manufacture of upholstery fillings, from which 
the railroad receives a substantial amount of business during the 
course of a year. This industry is a large user of African palm 
fiber (crin vegetal), which is imported. We have been informed that 
there is a bill before the Senate which provides for an increase in 
the duty on this raw material from three-quarters of a cent per 
pound to 4 cents per pound, and it is represented to us by the 
industry concerned that if the higher rate is imposed it will cause a 
practical suspension of their business, with consequent loss of tonnage 
to the Boston & Maine Railroad. 

While I appreciate the difficulties involved, I am taking the liberty 
of calling your attention to this situation for whatever action you 
may be able to take looking to the retention of this industry to New 
England, 

Yours sincerely, J. W. Hawkes, Vice President, 
—— 

Boston, Mass., February 26, 1930. 
Hon. Davip I. WALSH, 

United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Am vitally interested in bill to be presented to Senate increasing 
import duty on palm-leaf fiber (crin vegetal) from three-quarters of 
a cent per pound to 4 cents per pound as in the event this bill is 
passed we will lose a large amount of revenue that we are now 
enjoying because of the freight shipments which are in large volume. 
Please do everything in your power to prevent passage of this increase 
in duty as it means that this business will be entirely eliminated if 
increase goes into effect. 

F. L. GAFFNEY, 
City Freight Agent C. B. & Q. R. R. Boston. 


LOWELL, Mass., March 1, 1939. 


Hon. Davin I. WALSH, 
Washington, D. 0.: 
Increase import duty on crin vegetal or African palm fiber from 
three-quarters to 4 cents per pound in Ransdell Senate resolution 
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unreasonable and unnecessary penalization on necessary raw materials 
for upholstering industry. Means unfair expense to public and indus- 
tries without benefit to domestic raw material, Producers request 
courtesy of hearing before final action. 

IMPERIAL UPHOLSTERING Co. 


Boston, Mass., February 26, 1930. 
Hon. Davip I. WALSH, 
Care United States Senate: 


We are vitally interested in bill to be presented to the Senate in- 
creasing import duty on palm-leaf fiber (crin vegetal) from three- 
quarters of a cent per pound to 4 cents per pound, as in the event this 
bill is passed it will mean a considerable increase in cost of our prod- 
ucts that must be passed on to the consumer. Every member of our 
organization, which includes all New England manufacturers of up- 
holstered furniture, are using this product. Please do everything in 
your power to prevent passage of this increase. 

New ENGLAND UPHOLSTERERS FURNITURE 
MANUFACTURING ASSOCIATION, 
Sam ROSENBERG, Secretary, 
73 Tremont Street, Boston, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

On a division, the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I would like to have the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Utah. I merely wish to make a cor- 
rection in the text, and I hope the Senator from Utah will 
agree to it. In paragraph 1009 certain words in parenthesis 
were left in the text in line 13, as follows: “ (except such as 
are commonly used as paddings or interlinings in clothing).“ 
Subsequently subsection (b) was stricken out, which referred 
to these linings or paddings, so the language included in the 
parenthesis in paragraph 1009 ought to come out. It is simply 
to clarify the language. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Has the Chair announced that Schedule 
10 is now before the Senate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is before the Senate. 

Mo SMOOT. Will the Senator from Georgia state his request 
again? 

Mr. GEORGE. The Senator will recall that subparagraph 
(b) was stricken out and that the language included in the 
parentheses in subparagraph (a) of paragraph 1009, “(except 
such as are commonly used as paddings or interlinings in 
clothing)” refers, of course, to the paddings described in sub- 
paragraph (b). I merely suggest that it ought to be stricken 
out. 

-Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. COPELAND. Did the Chair state that the preceding 
schedule, Schedule 9, was closed? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair so announced. The 
Chair asked several times if there were further amendments, 
and no amendments were proposed. 

Mr. COPELAND. I did not understand the Chair. 

Mr. GEORGE. As I understand it, if that language is not 
stricken out it will have the effect of throwing those paddings 
in the basket clause, and that was not the intention. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; that was not the intention. 

Mr. GEORGE. They were thrown under subparagraph (b), 
but that subparagraph has been taken out altogether. I think I 
would suggest to the Senator that the language to which I 
have called his attention be taken out. 

Mr. SMOOT. I move that the words “(except such as are 
commonly used as paddings or interlinings in clothing)” be 
stricken out. 1 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated, 

The Curer Crerk. On page 164, lines 13 and 14, strike out 
„(except such as are commonly used as paddings or interlinings 
in clothing).” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I offer the following amend- 
ments. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will report the amend- 
ments. 

The Cr CLERK. On page 160—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator desire to start 
with his amendment on page 160? 

Mr. HARRIS. I ask unanimous consent that we may begin 
with line 1 of my amendments, page 1, and consider them all 
at one time. Most of the amendments relate to Schedule 10, 
but I would like to have the first seven lines on page 1 of my 
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amendment considered in connection with them, if there is no 
objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The first amendments are not in 
order at this time, and will not be until the free list is reached. 

Mr. HARRISON. Could it not be done by unanimous consent? 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no. 

Mr. HARRIS. I ask, then, to begin with line 7, which relates 
to Schedule 10. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 160, line 20, in Schedule 10—— 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have had several notices given 
that if any unanimous-consent request was made affecting a 
paragraph which was not immediately before the Senate there 
should be a quorum call before the request was granted. I hope 
the Senator will not insist upon his request at this time. 

Mr. HARRIS. I can not see any objection to it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Nor can I see any objection to it, but I have 
been asked to do that and I will have to do it. 

Mr. HARRIS. Would the Senator object to considering them 
all together? 

Mr. SMOOT. I must object to the Senator’s request or else 
call for a quorum. 

Mr. HARRIS. Then I ask the clerk to begin reading in line 
7, page 1, of my amendments. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendments will be read as 
requested. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 160, line 20, in Schedule 10, flax, 
hemp, and jute, and manufactures of, at the end of paragraph 
1001, after the words “hackled hemp, 3% cents per pound,” 
insert a semicolon in lieu of the period and add the following: 
“waste bagging and waste sugar-sack cloth, 3 cents per pound; 
jute and jute butts not dressed or manufactured in any manner, 
and not specially provided for, 3 cents per pound.” 

On page 160, line 24, in the same schedule, in paragraph 1003, 
strike out all after the words Coarser in size than 20-pound” 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: “5%4 cents per pound; 
20-pound up to but not including 10-pound, 7 cents per pound; 
10-pound up to but not including 5-pound, 844 cents per pound; 
5-pound and finer, 10 cents per pound, but not more than 65 per 
cent ad valorem; jute sliver, 4% cents per pound; twist, twine, 
and cordage, composed of two or more jute yarns or rovings 
twisted together, the size of the single yarn or roving of which 
is coarser than 20-pound, 6½ cents per pound; 20-pound up to 
but not including 10-pound, 8 cents per pound; 10-pound up to 
but not including 5-pound, 914 cents per pound; 5-pound and 
finer, 11 cents per pound; and in addition thereto on any of 
the foregoing twist, twine, and cordage when bleached, dyed, or 
otherwise treated, 2 cents per pound.” 

On page 164, line 4, in the same schedule, in paragraph 1008, 
wherever the words “1 cent” appear, strike out the same and 
insert in lieu thereof “10 cents,” so that the paragraph will 
read: “ Woven fabrics, wholly of jute, not specially provided 
for, not bleached, printed, stenciled, painted, dyed, colored, or 
rendered noninflammable, 10 cents per pound; bleached, printed, 
stenciled, painted, dyed, colored, or rendered noninflammable, 
10 cents per pound and 10 per cent ad valorem.” 

On page 167, line 14, in the same schedule, in paragraph 1018, 
wherever the words “1 cent” appear, strike out same and insert 
in lieu thereof “10 cents,” so that the paragraph will read: 


Par. 1018. Bags or sacks made from plain woven fabrics of single 
jute yarns or from twilled or other fabrics wholly of jute, not bleached, 
printed, stenciled, painted, dyed, colored, or rendered noninflammable, 
10 cents per pound and 10 per cent ad valorem; bleached, printed, 
stenciled, painted, dyed, colored, or rendered noninflammable, 10 cents 
per pound and 15 per cent ad valorem, 


On page 167, line 21, in the same schedule, in paragraph 1019, 
after the words “ weighing not less than 15 ounces nor more 
than 32 ounces per square yard,” strike out the words “ six- 
tenths of 1 cent” and insert in lieu thereof the words “5 cents”; 
and in the same paragraph, after the words “weighing more 
than 32 ounces per square yard,” strike out the words “ three- 
tenths of 1 cent” and insert in lieu thereof “5 cents.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to considering 
the amendments en bloc? 

Mr. FESS. I think I ought to object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. They all refer to the same subject 
matter. 

Mr. FHSS. I can not see how it would be in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendments are in order. 

Mr. HEFLIN. We will save a good deal of time by letting 
the Senate consider them together. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think that, perhaps, I had better say to the 
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Senate just what this means. In the first place, the first amend- 
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Mr. HARRIS. I would like to make a statement about the 
amendments first. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Is there objection to considering 
the amendments en bloc? The Chair hears none, and it is se 
ordered. The Senator from Georgia is recognized. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, the textile industry, including 
the producing and manufacturing of cotton, gives employment 
to more people than any other industry in our country. Every- 
one knows the terrible condition the cotton growers haye been 
in for several years. The price of cotton has been below the 
cost of production, and certainly the growers and manufacturers 
deserve and are entitled to every consideration that is shown 
any other industry in this tariff bill. Not only the cotton 
growers but the cotton manufacturers have been in financial 
distress, particularly the New England cotton mills. Several 
million spindles have been idle, most of them in the New 
England States. 

The covering for all the cotton raised is jute bagging. The 
covering for fertilizer, wheat, oats, and other products the 
farmers use is made of jute and is manufactured in India by 
pauper labor where the men who raise the jute receive 16 cents 
per day, and the women about half that amount. In 1892 there 
was a total import of jute and jute products into the United 
States of 260,000,000 pounds, but in the past three years it has 
averaged over 900,000,000 pounds. 

If cotton were used instead of jute for covering and other 
things it would require 785,000 acres to produce this amount, 
which is a larger area than the State of Rhode Island. If we 
substitute cotton bagging, wrappings, and so forth, for that 
made of jute and burlap it would give employment to about 
270,000 people, which, counting their families, is more than 
the total population in Arizona, Nevada, and Idaho. If we 
place a prohibitive duty, as provided under my amendment to 
this bill, it would give employment to that number of people 
in the cotton producing and manufacturing States. Anything 
less than a duty that would prohibit the importation of jute 
and burlap would be an additional tax burden, and, of course, 
I would oppose that; but if we put the duty high enough as 
provided in my bill it would enable the cotton farmers to sell 
their low-grade cotton for bagging, wrapping, and other uses 
which are made of jute. It would mean additional uses for more 
than a million bales of cotton, and the passage of this amend- 
ment at this time would increase the price of cotton several 
cents per pound. We certainly should reserve the markets of 
the United States for our own producers. The mill machinery 
has been moved from our country to India. 

Mr. President, for several years I haye secured appropriations 
to be used by the agricultural and commerce department to 
find additional uses for cotton and cotton goods, and they have 
found uses for tens of thousands more bales of cotton, but 
there is still a surplus. If Congress would pass my amendment 
and shut out jute and burlap from coming into this country it 
would mean the use of at least a million bales of cotton of the 
lower grades to take the place of wrappings, bags, and so forth. 

Let me say to my western and eastern friends in the Senate 
that you are taking a selfish view when you oppose this 
amendment. The very goods we buy from the farmers of the 
West and the manufacturers of the East are covered by jute 
and other products made by pauper labor of India. You are 
asking duty on many things, but you oppose a duty on the 
products of the southern cotton growers. Just think of the 
cotton producers in the South picking cotton all day for 16 
cents, which they pay in India. 

Mr. President, I supported the duty on long-staple cotton 
produced in the Southwest, and this amendment was opposed 
by a good majority. I also supported an amendment to put a 
duty on short-staple cotton raised in the South, but I regret 
exceedingly that the Senate voted this down, and showed a 
preference for one section of the country over another. The 
cotton producers in the South are certainly entitled to any 
privileges given the cotton growers of any other section of the 
country. 

The Senate has also voted down the amendment to tax 
vegetable oils coming from the Philippine Islands and else- 
where, which comes in competition with the peanut, cotton- 
seed and other vegetable oils produced in the South. 

Why discriminate against the southern cotton grower who, 
through no fault of his own, has suffered more financially 
than any other farmer of this country? 

I ask to have printed at the end of my remarks telegrams from 
the commissioners of agriculture in all the cotton-growing 
States, showing that all of the commissioners fayor my amend- 
ment. 

There being no objection, the telegrams were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


1930 


ATLANTA, GA., February 25, 1930. 
Hon. WILLIAM J. HARRIS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 

Your wire. One hundred per cent cotton farmers in Georgia favor 
tariff of at least 7 cents on jute. Seems to me the Federal Farm Board 
would certainly indorse this duty rather than advise reduction of cotton 
acreage. Seven-cent tariff rate on jute will give added consumption in 
America for 2,000,000 bales American cotton. 

EUGENB TALMADGE, Commissioner. 


Jackson, Miss., March 4, 1930. 
Senator Harris, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Let me urge a sufficient duty on jute to make importation almost 
impossible. A million or more bales of low-grade cotton will be con- 
sumed in sacks and wrappings. Southern cotton farms are facing a 
crisis, confronted with present surplus and threatened overproduction 
this season, 

J. C. Howton, 
Commissioner of Agriculture. 
NASHVILLE, TENN., March 3, 1930. 
Hon, WILLIAM J. HARRIS : 
Favor 7 cents duty on jute. W. J. Frrrs, 
Commissioner of Agriculture. 
BATON ROUGE, LA., February 28, 1930. 
Hon. WILLIAM J. HARRIS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

I am informed that cotton exported from the United States is about 
the same as 20 years ago. The importation of jute and its products over 
same period have increased over 100 per cent. You are well aware of 
the fact that jute is the only real competitor of our money crop—cotton. 
I can not understand why our southern Members of Congress do not get 
together and insist on a real heavy duty on jute, its products, and for- 
eign cotton. I favor even more than 7 cents duty. Acreage reduction 
will control and reduce American crop. The only way to reduce or hold 
in check our real trouble is high duty on our competitor—jute and its 
products. Letter follows. 

Harry D. WILSON, 
Commissioner of Agricutture. 
MONTGOMERY, ALA., March 5, 1930. 
Senator W. J. HARRIS, 
Senate Office Building: 

We favor duty on jute sufficiently high to be absolute embargo. Doubt 
seriously if 10 per cent would amount to an embargo. Unless prohibi- 
tive duty is levied jute should be on free list. 

Sern P. STORRS, 
Commissioner Agriculture and Industries, State of Alabama. 


AUSTIN, TEX., Maroh 5, 1930. 
W. J. HARRIS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 

Favor embargo on jute if cotton is sold on net weight, otherwise 
farmers would lose. Impossible to use 1,000,000 bales in cotton bagging 
if embargo is placed upon jute. It should be placed on burlap and all ma- 
terial used in making bags and force the use of cotton bags. 

Geo. B. TERRELL, 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK., March 5, 1980. 
Senator WILLIAM J. Harris, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Certainly appreciate your attitude and activity in behalf of the cotton 
prođucers of the South and hope you will be successful in placing a duty 
of 10 per cent on jute, jute cloth, and bagging. Duty on jute alone 
will be of little value. Manufacturers are dismantling their machinery 
in this country and moving to India to manufacture raw materials into 
cloth and bagging. To be effective, duty should be on manufactured 
products as well as jute. Hope you will do your best to protect the 
interests of the cotton producers of the South. 

EARL PAGE, 
Commissioner of Agriculture, 
TALLAHASSEE, FLA., March 5, 1930. 
Hon, WILLIAM. J. HARRIS, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
Favor tariff on jute from all countries taxable by tariff under the 


Constitution. NATHAN Mayo, 


Commissioner of Agriculture, 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA., March 5, 1930. 
Senator WILLIAM J. HARRIS: 
Am in favor of duty on jute, which will mean the using of low-grade 
cotton for wrapping. Have wired Pixx and THOMAS, 
Harry B. CORDELL, 
President State Board of Agriculture. 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, this duty is not 
asked for the protection of the industry producing the product 
because there is no hemp produced in this country. It is for 
the purpose of promoting the use of cotton for bagging pur- 
poses in lieu of jute. Of course the jute bagging and the 
bags produced from jute can be bought very much more 
cheaply than the cotton or the cotton bags. The principle is 
not unlike the proposal to put a duty on bananas so as to induce 
a greater consumption of apples. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is just the same. i 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The proposal is very vigorously 
protested by the farmers of my State and I think generally 
in the West, particularly by the growers of potatoes who ship 
their product in jute bags; likewise the producers of wool, 
who ship their product in jute bags. The cost of these bags 
in the aggregate is very considerable. Not only that, but 
many other products of the farm are shipped in jute bags. 
This might result in some little benefit to the growers of cot- 
ton, but whatever benefit would accrue to them would just be 
taken out of the other classes of farmers who are obliged to 
use the jute bagging. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Does 
rane cement from Montana yield to the Senator from Wash- 

on 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. JONES. Washington is quite a large wheat-producing 
State, and I think most of our wheat is transported in jute 


gs. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. This bagging is used very largely 
in the shipment of practically every prođuct of the farm, and 
the adoption of the amendment would add very considerably to 
the very heavy burden which the farmers of the Northwest are 
now obliged to bear. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
we vote on all these amendments en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That has already 
agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Very well. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Utah 
please add page 36 and ask that all the amendments there also 
be voted on en bloc? 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire that that shall be done. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That has 
agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to call attention to the fact that the 
amendment of the Senator from Georgia with reference to 
“waste bagging and waste sugar-sack cloth, 3 cents per pound; 
jute and jute butts, not dressed or manufactured in any manner 
and not specially provided for, 3 cents per pound,” means an 
increase of 136.8 per cent. Taking the whole block of amend- 
ments, it means that whereas under the rates now adopted the 
average rate will be 7.8 per cent; if this block of amendments 
shall be agreed to the average rate will be 75.7; that is all. 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. President, I can understand why the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Georgia has offered this amendment. 
He probably believes that if jute can be excluded from use in 
the United States farmers and others may be persuaded to 
substitute cotton bagging for jute bagging. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Missouri 
pardon an interruption? : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. HAWES. I yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. Should my amendment be adopted, it would 
mean that a million bales of cotton would be used for bagging 
and for other wrapping purposes. Of course that would in- 
crease the price and demand for cotton and cotton goods. 

Mr. HAWES. The Senator from Georgia has a very worthy 
object; he diligently protects the welfare of his State; no man 
is more earnest about the protection of his State than is the 
Senator from Georgia; but at the present time, Mr. President, 
mill feed is carried in 175,000,000 jute bags; 75,000,000 bags 
are in use in transporting fertilizer; 40,000,000 bags are used 
in the marketing of wheat; 36,000,000 bags are used in export- 
ing flour; 25,000,000 bags are used for dairy feeds; 25,000,000 
bags are used for potatoes; 59,000,000 bags are used for cer- 
tain kinds of vegetables. The grocery trade alone uses 40,- 
000,000 jute bags. Upholstering and general domestic uses 
require 75,000,000 bags. The total of burlap and bags used in 
America is 640,000,000. 

A distinguished committee from the University of Wisconsin 
has investigated this subject. They believe, of course, as the 
figures show, that the burden will fail upon the farmer. It is 
at most an experiment. We raise no jute in America. It is the 
cheapest bagging material which has been discovered by man. 
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It is the kind of bag and kind of covering that the farmers of 
America are accustomed to use. To put a duty upon it would 
be to put a penalty upon all forms of agriculture in the midst 
of farm depression and industrial depression and unemployment. 
The distinguished Senator from Georgia may be right; I do 
not think he is right; but the most that can be said in favor of 
this proposed exorbitant duty on jute is that it is an untried 
experiment, 

I hope these amendments will be defeated ; but, Mr. President, 
as the matter may come up in conference, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the Recorp a brief relating to the subject, and 
some memoranda, in order that the conferees may have them 
before them in case the subject shall again come up. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, permission 
is granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Tue TRUTH ABOUT JUTE 
FOREWORD 


Farm relief in the United States presents a problem that engages the 
attention of those who believe in fair play for all communities. The 
need for a just solution is evident, but some of the proposals put for- 
ward actually work to the farmer's detriment because they neglect, 
ignore, or misrepresent the ultimate effect of their policies. 

One such proposal, dealing with a great agricultural commodity— 
cotton—has recently received wide publicity. On the surface it might 
seem to offer relief from the effect of an oversupply of low-grade cotton 
and at the same time give promise of a greater use of that fiber. In 
effect, however, it would place additional burdens on farmers in general, 
cripple an old, efficient, and well-established industry in this country, 
and finally open up a strong possibility of interference with our greatest 
export—cotton itself, 

THE PROPOSAL 


The proposal in question, which has been set out specifically in a 
pamphlet entitled The Rising Tide of Jute,“ prepared by Mr. Leavelle 
McCampbell, is that heavy duties—prohibitively heavy duties—shall be 
assessed on jute and all its products on their entry into this country. 
Briefly stated, the proposal is that jute, now on the free list, be assessed 
8 cents per pound; that the existing duties on jute yarns be increased 
by 3 cents per pound; that the existing duty of six-tenths of a cent 
per square yard on bagging (equivalent to % cent per running yard, 
45 inches wide) be increased to 4%4 cents per pound, or 9 cents per 
running yard; and, finally, that the duty on burlap, which is now 1 cent 
per pound, be increased on the great bulk of the imports to 10% cents 
per pound. 

This proposal was argued before the Ways and Means Committee of 
the House of Representatives on February 4, 1929. It is claimed for it 
that the enactment of the duties suggested would result in an imme- 
diate demand annually for 1,000,000 bales of cotton and for the conse- 
quent cultivation of 3,000,000 acris of land. The direct cost of this 
desirable result is not computed by the proponents. As we propose to 
show, however, in actual fact the measures advocated could not pos- 
sibly Increase the demand for cotton by more than 400,000 bales, which 
might bring about $36,000,000 to the cotton growers. The additional 
cost to the whole community, however, will be about $65,000,000, and of 
this burden, $42,000,000 will fall squarely on the agriculturists’ shoul- 
ders. Instead of accepting cotton cloth as an expensive and inefficient 
substitute for burlaps and bagging, American farmers will be better ad- 
vised to buy the 400,000 bales of cotton and to burn them up. 


JUTE—ITS PRODUCTS AND THEIR USES 


Jute is a commodity of which too little is known in this country in 
spite of its manifest importance. It is a bast fiber extracted from a 
plant which grows only in one restricted area in India. For 75 years, 
ever since jute came into common use, its principal function has been 
the covering of the world’s agricultural produce, and it continues to 
perform this function everywhere to-day because it is the world’s 
cheapest and most efficient wrapping material. 

The United States is no exception to this rule. About 900,000,000 
pounds of jute, in various forms from the raw material to the woven 
fabrics, are imported into the United States each year. Of this total, 
60 per cent, or 540,000,000 pounds, is purchased directly by the farm- 
ers of this country. It goes to them either in the form of fertilizer, 
feed, and binder twine bags, or as bags and bagging in which to ship 
their products—wheat, wool, flour, corn, bran, oats, peanuts, sugar, 
vegetables, nursery stock, and cotton. The remaining 40 per cent is 
taken by wholesale grocers, textile and carpet manufacturers, uphol- 
sterers, the electrical trade, and the multitude of users of twine. 

THE PROPOSED DUTIES WILL NOT STIMULATE JUTE GROWING IN THE 

UNITED STATES 

The proposals which have been argued before the Ways and Means 
Committee do not in themselves embody an embargo on jute and all 
its manufactures. By placing a heavy duty on the raw material and 
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further duties carefully graded upwards on its various products, they 
suggest that the result of their enactment will be to transfer the 
growth and manufacture of this useful commodity to the United States, 
‘giving the hard-pressed farmer another crop and the manufacturer an- 
other source of supply. 

This idea is entirely fallacious. Jute is not grown and can not be 
grown commercially in the United States. The four major conditions 
for the proper growth of jute are not found together in any section of 
this country on a scale large enough to justify a commercial attempt 
to produce the fiber. 

To grow jute successfully there are required, first, a rich alluvial 
soll; second, a subtropical climate; third, excessive rain during the 
growing period; and fourth, a large number of pools of stagnant, tepid 
water immediately adjacent to the place of cultivation for the purpose 
of retting (rotting) the plant to separate the fiber from the stalk 
These requirements are found in Bengal alone. There, during the 
growing period, the average temperature is 95°. When the monsoon 
winds begin to blow there is a heavy precipitation during this growing 
period, which floods vast areas of the Bengal Plain. By the time the 
crop is ready for harvesting the land is largely covered with water, and 
the crop can be retted near the spot where it has been grown. Since the 
plant contains six times the weight of its fiber yield, this is essential. 
The cost of transporting the crop long distances for retting would be 
prohibitive. 

The plain fact is, therefore, that no tariff upon raw jute—even a 
duty of three times the 3 cents per pound which has been advo- 
cated—will have the slightest tendency to bring about the cultivation 
of jute in this country. Not an acre of Jand in the United States 
will be used for this purpose. Not a single farmer will raise a single 
pound of it, no matter what duty is imposed. He can not do it, be- 
cause nature has denied him the necessary conditions. 


WHO GAINS THE ADVANTAGE? 


Who benefits if a heavy tax is put on the cheap wrapping materials at 
present used in agriculture? Those, clearly, who expect to supply some- 
thing more expensive in their stead, for wrapping materials in some 
form or other are indispensable. This points to one element In the com- 
munity and one alone—those Interested in cotton, and particularly in 
low-grade cotton; for this is the only material which can possibly re- 
place jute for agricultural wrappers and bags of all kinds. 

In fact, the proponents of this measure do not endeavor to conceal 
the fact that this substitution is the real object of their efforts. To 
effect it, they bring forward many arguments which we propose to deal 
with in order. 

JUTE IS ACTUALLY A CHEAP FIBER 


First they state that jute is not really a low-cost fiber, but that it 
owes its cheapness to the fact that it is produced by the “ pauper labor” 
of India. This is not so. It is entirely incorrect to say that Jute would 
cost as much as cotton If produced under the same wage scales, The 
proof is simple. Indla, which grows jute, also grows cotton —approxi- 
mately 5,000,000 bales annually. The average quality of this cotton is 
at the present time equal to that of an inferior grade of American cot- 
ton, but the cost of this relatively inferior Indian cotton, grown in the 
same country and with the same type of labor as jute, is twice the cost 
of jute. 

Jute is, then, a fiber which even under similar conditions can be pro- 
duced at a lower cost than cotton. When the natural advantages of a 
commodity enable it to be produced at a much lower cost with conse- 
quent benefit to the world as a whole there is a justification for that 
commodity’s existence. To suppress it for the benefit of another not 
so well endowed always results in a loss, which falls most heavily on 
those who used the first commodity most. If this suppression is applied 
to jute these sufferers will be the agriculturists of the United States. 


JUTE IS NOT A SERIOUS COMPETITOR OF COTTON 


Secondly, the advocates of this measure aver that the jute imported 
into the United States is a serious competitor of American cotton. 
They paint a gloomy picture of the effect of what they term “ the rising 
tide” on the whoie American cotton industry. We shall reduce this 
argument to its proper proportions. 

From 1905 to 1927 the increase in the imports into this country of 
jute and jute products was 57 per cent, using the proponents’ own 
figures. In the same period the domestic consumption of raw cotton 
increased by 68 per cent, while the exports of cotton manufactures from 
this country increased by 168 per cent in value, Finally, at the present 
time the imports of jute and jute products amount to only one-eighth 
of the raw cotton production of this country. 

The rising tide of jute, in fact, has only risen as fast and as far as 
the agricultural demand has made it, and the growth of these imports 
has not been as great as that of the industry with which they are 
alleged to compete and whose interests are said to have been adversely 
affected by them. 

Here are the figures: 


1930 


TABLE 1 


Total imports Into United — — 


Jute and jute manufactures (1,000 )- 897, 883 (157) 
Cotton re DNA by United States (1,000 

MOREA AE Oe ee oes E RN 2, 139, 490 (100) 3, 504, 793 (168) 

ETN ELEN SIE) $49, 666, 000 (100) | $133, 059, 000 (283) 


1 Figures submitted by Mr. L. McCampbell. 


Association of Cotton Manufacturers’ Year Book. 
TABLE 2 


In the five years 1923-1927 jute and jute products have been Im- 
ported into the United States in the following amounts and forms: 


? Figures from National 


Jute bag- | Jute burlap | Jute 
ging 


and cloth | and 


152, 104, 760 
ne 452, 240 

154, 029, 120 97, 167, 086 
207, 017, 600 87, 317, 216 37, 485, 815 


TABLE 3 


In the same period the United States production and domestic con- 
sumption of cotton have been as follows: 


{Figures from National Association of Cotton Manufacturers’ Year Book] 


From these figures (Tables 2 and 3) it is seen that the total imports 
of jute and its products in the 5-year period 1923-1927 were 11.6 per 
cent of the raw-cotton production of the United States and were 27 
per cent of the domestic consumption. In 1905 the corresponding figures 
were 10.6 per cent and 26.7 per cent, respectively. In 20 years the 
relative positions of cotton and jute have been practically unchanged. 


JUTE IS NOT A SUBSTITUTE FOR COTTON 


The proponents, haying come out definitely in favor of the substitution 
of cotton for jute, build up a rosy picture of the effect of their measure 
based entirely on the idea that practically all of the jute now entering 
the country would be replaced by an equivalent quantity of cotton. They 
pay particular attention to burlap and bagging in their argument, 
neglecting other important jute products in a way which indicates that 
they are entirely unaware of their functions or eyen of their existence. 
We shall demonstrate that by no means all the jute entering the country 
would be replaced by cotton and that some of it would not be replaced 
at all. We shall analyze the uses of jute in the United States and show 
what would happen if these duties were enacted. 

Nearly all the jute imported into the United States is used in three 
general forms: 


ree beet and twine 


9 raw cotton 
ran burlap bags and sacks, a small quantity as burlap wrapping 


not in the form of bags, and as linoleum backing 67 

We shall consider the possibility of substituting cotton for each of 

these forms of jute products, the cost of any substitution that can be 

made and by whom this cost will be borne, and the effect of this 
substitution upon the production and use of American cotton. 


1. Jute yarns and twines 


All the long jute imported into the United States is manufuactured 
here into yarns and twines. The jute butts are used in about equal 
quantities in making coarse twines, in making paper, and in mixing 


with old bagging to make rewoyen bagging for covering raw cotton. 

Each year approximately 191,000,000 pounds of jute are imported 
into the United States and made into yarn and twine. To this must 
be added an average of 4,000,000 pounds of yarn imported. This amount 
of yarn and twine is consumed as follows: 
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9:000; 000 pounds jute _.... Consumed in the carpet oe: 
160; 000 , 000 pounds Jute a — Consumed for tying package: 
5, 000, 000 pounds jute yar 8 by electric cable aas 
try as filler for cable. 
10, 000,000 pounds jute fiber Consumed as packing for water 


195, 000, 000 pounds. pipea 


Cotton would not be substituted for jute carpet yarns: Jute carpet 
yarns are used instead of cotton because they do not stretch or shrink, 
and also because they take and hold starch much better than cotton 
does. As a result, a carpet backed with jute will hold its shape and 
remain stif and flat on the floor. Furthermore, jute carpet yarns are 
now selling for 15 cents a pound. A duty of 3 cents a pound on jute 
would raise the price to 18% cents a pound. Cotton yarns of the size 
which would have to be used—if any could be used—are now selling at 
30 cents a pound. Obviously there would be no substitution of cotton 
here. 

Sisal and henequen and not cotton would be substituted for jute 
twines: A duty of 3 cents a pound on jute would put the American jute- 
twine industry out of business. But that business would not go to 
cotton. Already fine twines are almost entirely made of cotton. But 
for coarse, strong twines the cost which comes with the added weight 
makes cotton prohibitive in price, 

If jute were eliminated the coarse twines would be made of the hard 
and semihard fibers, sisal and henequen with some manila and istle. 
These fibers now come in free (the first two from Mexico, East Africa, 
the Bahamas, and Java) under Schedule 15, paragraph 1582—the same 
paragraph under which jute comes in free. And it is safe to say that 
they will remain on the free list because they are the fibers from which 
binder twine is made and no cotton spinner dares to attack them, 

It is quite clear then that a duty on jute will not lead to the use of 
a single additional bale of cotton for twine. 

Cotton would not be substituted for jute as filler for electric cables 
or as packing for water pipes. A duty of 3 cents a pound on raw jute 
would not lead to the use of cotton in the place of a single pound of 
the 5,000,000 pounds of jute yarns now used as filler for electric cable 
or the 10,000,000 pounds of jute fiber now used as packing for water 
pipes. 

Cotton is not suitable as a filler for electric cables because it is 
neither as durable as jute nor is it a satisfactory matrix for water- 
proof compounds. In other words, it has not the quality which jute 
has of absorbing asphaltic material. The cost of the filler in electric 
cables is relatively so small that the additional tax of $150,000 which 
the 3-cent duty on raw jute would entail would not lead to the sub- 
Stitution of another fiber. 

Probably the same thing is true of the 10,000,000 pounds of raw 
jute fiber used as packing for water pipes, ete. Certainly cotton, 
which is poorly adapted to absorbing and holding the tar products 
used in calking water pipes, would not be used. There might, however, 
be a considerable substitution of sisal and the hard fibers, which are 
already used to some extent for this purpose. 

It is, therefore, a fact that a tax of 3 cents on raw jute would not 
result in the substitution of a single pound of cotton for the jute now 
imported in the form of raw jute and jute yarns. Sisal and the hard 
fibers alone would be substituted for about one-half of it. The cost 
of such a tariff—which would benefit no one—to the users of jute yarn 
and twines would be approximately $6,000,000. 


2. Jute bagging for covering raw cotton 


In 1926, according to a report of the Secretary of Agriculture, the 
cotton crop was covered with the following materials: 


Amount 


Running yards 


New 2-pound jute baggi 

8 corn si 
Secondha) 
Rewoven 


nd bagi e EEOSE 


Approximately 6 running yards of bagging, 45 inches wide, are used 
on a bale. 
In the season just past these types of bagging sold for the following 
prices: 
Cents per 
linear yard 


New ag cloth jute bagging 
r- clo 

Secondhan 

Rewoven T 3 


The Department of Agriculture has reported (Cotton Bagging for 
Cotton) that a bagging made from low-grade cotton and weighing 12 
ounces per yard, 45 inches wide, can not be sold for less than 20 cents 
per yard at present prices for cotton. 

The southern farmer has always contended that jute bagging repre- 
sented to him what binder twine represented to the wheat farmer and 
that it should be on the free list. In the tariff of 1913 it was put on 
the free list, with the result that the manufacture of new jute bagging 
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moved to India. The imposition of a duty of six-tenths of 1 cent per 
yard in the tariff act of 1922 did not alter this situation. 

Rewoven bagging, however, is made in this country, while second- 

. hand bagging and bagging made from sugar bags (which are a waste 
product of the sugar refineries) are naturally available here. 

It is now proposed that a duty of 9 cents a yard be put upon new 
jute bagging. This would raise its cost to 20 cents, on a par with that 
of cotton bagging, and would greatly reduce, if not eliminate, its use. 

But sugar-bag cloth would still be used because it could always be 

obtained for less than cotton bagging. There would also be bagging 
manufactured from waste materials of all sorts. 
But, assuming that except for sugar-bag cloth all bagging would be 
made of cotton, eyen then, less than 100,000 bales of cotton would be 
used per year and the additional cost to the cotton farmer would be 
$7,420,000 per year. 

A glance at the facts will show the truth of this statement. 

In 1926, an average crop year, 106,000,000 yards of bagging were 

lused to cover the crop. Eliminating 24,000,000 yards of sugar-bag 
cloth leaves 82,000,000 yards to be made of cotton. At 12 ounces 
per yard this amounts to 61,000,000 pounds or 122,000 bales of cotton. 
But this does not make any allowance for reclaimed cotton bagging 
which the Department of Agriculture estimates might be 40 per cent 
of the new bagging used the preceding year. It is safe to say, there- 
fore, that not more than 100,000 bales of low-grade cotton would be 
used each year for cotton bagging. 
These 100,000 bales of low-grade cotton would not be worth more 
\than $75 a bale, or $7,500,000. The increased cost to the farmer 
would be at least 7 cents a yard on 106,000,000 yards or $7,420,000. 
The southern farmer, therefore, could as well afford to buy and burn 
the 100,000 bales of low-grade cotton and continue to use jute bag- 
ging, as to use cotton bagging. 

The sole result of the proposed duties on bagging will be to take 
$7,420,000 from cotton farmers in general and to give it to those 
who will grow the low-grade cotton and those manufacturers who 
‘ean spin it. 

8. Burlap and jute cloths and bags 

There are imported into the United States from India each year 
approximately 1,000,000,000 yards of jute cloth—almost entirely bur- 
japs—which weigh approximately 600,000,000 pounds. The Tariff Com- 
mission states (“ Jute cloths,” 1922, p. 34) that over 80 per cent of this 
fpurlap is manufactured into bags in this country. In addition approxi- 
‘mately 40,000,000 pounds of bags are imported at Pacific coast ports 
and are there used to contain wheat. 

These burlaps and burlap bags, according to figures supplied by two 
of the country’s leading bag manufacturers, are consumed in the United 
States approximately as follows: 

Burlap and burlap bags (pounds) used by agriculture 


Mill feeds 
Fertilizer 


bd a fe ae EI EE AL 
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Wholesale cory. trade + AR 
Textile trade, as wrapping material 
Upholstery, . domestic, and other uses 


Total new burlap and burlap bags 640, 000, 000 

In addition to the new jute bags used each year the Tariff Com- 
mission estimates that about 500,000,000 secondhand burlap bags are 
in use in the United States. (Bags of Jute and Cotton, 1923, p. 3.) 
The secondhand bags are chiefly used in agriculture. 

TESTIMONY OF THE TARIFF COMMISSION 

Cotton and burlap bags are not competitive products, except to a 
very small degree. They are naturally adapted to different uses. The 
Tariff Commission says of this: 

“Burlap bags are superior to cotton bags for shipping rough com- 
modities requiring strength. Burlap is cheaper, does not rip when 
snagged, and does not stain easily. Cotton bags are, on the other 
hand, superior for finely ground products. They give off less lint than 
burlap and they take the imprint of trade-marks more readily. Under 
normal conditions there is little competition between the two. Only 
when the price of one. is much higher than that of the other is substi- 
tution likely to occur.” 

* > > * s . = 

“No domestic product serves as a satisfactory substitute for burlaps. 
Cotton cloth is its nearest competitor. Its substitution is limited, 
because burlaps possesses a strength which can not be obtained in cotton 
cloth except at a price much higher than that commonly asked for bur- 
lap. Burlap and cotton cloths are each so particularly adapted for 
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certain purposes—burlap for sacking commodities that demand strength 
of texture rather than closeness of weave and cotton for sacking pul- 
verized and ground products—that substitution is limited and confined 
to periods when the price of one is abnormally higher in terms of the 
other,” 

. > * La s s . 


“Burlap bags are cheaper, and because of their greater strength are 
superior to cotton bags for sacking heavy commodities such as grain, 
produce, fertilizer, and other rough and bulky commodities. Burlap bags 
are inferior to cotton bags (1) for small packages; (2) for purposes 
where possibly the lint of the burlap might affect the contents, such as 
foodstuffs; (3) where a close woven fabric is required, as for sacking 
flour, and (4) where the bag is to receive an elaborate trade-mark.” 

Practically all the burlap used in the United States is made of yarn = 
averaging between 5 and 10 pounds. This burlap weighs from 744 to 
12 ounces per yard 40 inches wide. An average selling price in the 
United States is 8% cents per yard. 

It is proposed to tax this burlap 614 cents per yard. If such a tax 
were imposed, the use of burlap and burlap bags would be greatly 
reduced. But there is no substitute for burlap for sacking very heavy 
commodities, and taking into consideration the fall in the price of burlap 
which would accompany such a drastic reduction in its use, probably 25 
per cent of the burlap now imported would still be imported. This 
would be 160,000,000 pounds or 250,000,000 yards, upon which the pur- 
chasers would have to pay an additional tax of $16,250,000. 

It is conservatively estimated that at least one-half of the remaining 
burlap would be superseded by paper and by bags made from old 
burlap and waste. The paper (made from imported wood pulp) would 
be used both as a flat wrapper and as paper bags. The latter have 
already superseded both cotton and jute in the flour and cement 
businesses. To the extent that paper replaced burlap, the benefits of 
the proposed tariff would accrue to the manufacturers of paper and 
paper bags, and the cotton interests would gain nothing. 

It is fair to say, therefore, that no more than 240,000,000 pounds of 
burlap would be replaced by cotton. 

If cotton is to compete with burlap, even when these duties are 
imposed, cotton cloth weighing no more than 6% ounces to the 
yard will have to be used. Only three-fifths of a pound of cotton, 
therefore, will be required to replace each pound of jute. This will 
call for 144,000,000 pounds, or 288,000 bales, of cotton, and this is the 
total increase in the domestic use of American cotton which can be 
expected to accrue from the proposed duties on burlap. At $100 per 
bale—a fair price for cotton of the grade required—the value of these 
288,000 bales will be $28,800,000. 

Agricultural users call yearly for 440,000,000 pounds or 704,000,000 
yards of burlap in the form of bags. The duty proposed means an 
addition of 5% cents per yard to the cost of these burlaps. What does 
this mean to the cost of bags? A typical wheat bag takes 144 yards 
of burlap and holds 2 bushels, The extra cost of these duties will 
therefore, be 8 cents per bag, or 4 cents per bushel on the wheat which 
the bag will hold. Other cases can be cited to show that the increased 
cost from using cotton bags will run to 9 cents per bushel on the con- 
tents of the bag. 

It may be argued that the whole of the duty will not be passed on 
to the bag user and that the cotton manufacturer will be able to supply 
him more cheaply than these figures indicate. If this is the case, why 
have the proponents demanded such heavy duties on the burlap which 
they wish to suppress? It is clear that if the duties proposed are 
those necessary to give the cotton manufacturer his chance he will 
have to pass practically the whole burden along to the consumer—in 
other words, to the farmer. Estimating conservatively, even if only 5 
cents out of the 5% cents per yard increase are passed on, the extra cost 
of the 704,000,000 yards of bag material used by agriculture will be 

The western farmer could offer to pay the South the value of the 
288.000 bales of cotton to let the duties on burlap alone, and even then 
he would have $6,400,000 in his pocket. 

WHO PAYS FOR THE DUTIES? 

We have analyzed the three main uses for imported jute and jute 
products in the United States. We have seen that the duties proposed 
would cut these imports from 900,000,000 to ‘between 250,000,000 and 
300,000,000 pounds a year; that sisal and other hard fibers (all im- 
ported) would be substituted for jute in twines and that paper would 
take the place of about three-eighths of the burlaps now used; and that 
the increase in the demand for cotton would be less than 400,000 bales 
which would at the most bring the cotton growers about $36,300,000. 

What of the cost? We have also shown that the cost to the cotton 
farmer alone would be $7,420,000 for bagging for his cotton bales, and 
that the cost to the farming community in general would be $35,200,000 
for burlap or inferior substitutes. The total direct cost to agriculture 
would therefore be $42,620,000, or considerably more than the net benefit 
to the cotton farmer. For every dollar put into the cotton growers’ 
pockets $1.17 would be taken out of the pockets of farmers in general. 

But this is not all. The other users of burlaps—the wholesale grocers, 
the textile trades, the upholstery trade, and so on—would be mulcted of 
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$16,000,000 either for the burlap which they had to have or for the 
poorer substitutes which they might elect to take. Finally, the buyers of 
carpets and twine and other users of jute yarns would pay a bill of 
around $6,000,000. 

The total cost to the people of the United States would, therefore, be 
$64,620,000, or nearly double the possible benefits to the cotton grow- 
ers. Of this total cost about half would be paid to a small section of 
the farming community—the growers of low-grade cotton. The rest 
would be divided between the United States Treasury and the manufac- 
turers of coarse cotton goods. 

THE GRAVER DANGER 


This heavy price of $65,000,000 a year takes no account of the fact 
that even then those who have to use wrapping materials would be 
worse served than they are now, and while the cost of inefficient mate- 
rials is not easy to compute it is always considerable. But even this 
extra item does not measure the full cost or even the principal cost 
of the shortsighted policy which the proponents advocate. 

There is a grave danger that the enactment of these duties will go 
far to destroy the export trade in American cotton, which is more than 
one-sixth of the entire export trade of the country, and which amounts 
to over 7,000,000 bales a year. (For the five years 1923-1927 the aver- 
age yearly exports were 7,826,000 bales.) 

Jute and jute manufactures are the principal exports of India— 
they account for over one-quarter of that country’s export trade. 
Cotton goods manufactured in England and Japan are India's prin- 
cipal imports. Those cotton goods, made largely from American cotton 
and accounting for about 600,000 bales of it a year, are paid for by 
the exports of jute and its manufactures, If the jute trade is hope- 
lessly crippled by these proposed duties—and they will cripple it, for 
70 per cent of the burlap exports and all the bagging exports of India 
come to this country—India must look to some other commodity to pay 
for her cotton goods. 

That commodity will be cotton. The United States can not grow 
jute, but India can and does grow cotton. She will naturally turn to 
the production of more and better cotton with which to supply the 
British cotton mills, for Great Britain can not sell cotton goods to 
India unless that country has something with which to pay for them. 
Furthermore Great Britain can not stand by idly and watch the crip- 
pling of India’s greatest industry. She will undoubtedly make every 
effort to bring about the substitution of cotton grown in India for 
cotton which she now purchases from the United States. 

The cotton trade is the dog in the fable who dropped his bone in the 
stream while trying to snatch at its reflection. It hopes to find a market 
for 400,000 bales of cotton by erippling the jute industry. By so doing, 
it runs a very great risk of losing the market for 600,000 bales ex- 
ported indirectly to India through the Lancashire cotton mills. More 
than that, this action will prompt India to transform herself into a 
cotton-growing country, competing on more than level terms with this 
country for the world’s raw cotton markets. The cotton grower may 
well pause and inquire whether the game is worth the candle. The 
farmer may well consider whether the extra cost of his bags and 
wrappers is a fair burden. The country as a whole is asked to give this 
dangerous experiment of one industry attacking another, with its 
prospect of irreparable damage to our largest export, the gravest 
consideration, 

The coarse-cotton spinner may profit. The farmer ultimately will 
pay the bill. 

JUTE AMENDMENTS PROPOSED AND THE FACTS WHICH PROVE SUCH 
AMENDMENTS SHOULD NOT PASS 


On January 11, 1929, there was placed in the Recorp a study of the 
question of putting a duty on jute, niade by three professors of Wis- 
consin University. Their statements tally with facts produced other- 
wise. 

They urge that no such duty be placed on these products as the pro- 
posal is based on an experiment and would be costly to the chief users 
of jute—the farmer. Following is their statement: 

“ Cotton and jute substitution: The purpose of the proposed duty on 
raw jute is to encourage the substitution of cheaper grades of cotton 
where jute is now being used. 

“ Jute is a soft fiber obtained from the jute plant in India. It can not 
be raised in the United States. The United States takes from 65 to 
75 per cent of India’s exports. The fiber is soft and pliable, easily 
spun, from 4 to 8 feet In length, cheaper than cotton, and makes a good 
strong material for the manufacture of burlaps and bagging. It is 
also used for covering cotton bales, cordage and twine, caulking water 
pipes, upholstery, insulation work, and the manufacture of twilled-jute 
cloth. The preponderant use of jute is found in the field of agriculture, 
which uses from 60 to 70 per cent of our consumption, and where burlap 
bags and wrapping enter into the marketing of many products, par- 
ticularly potatoes, Pacific coast wheat, cotton, mill feeds, sugar, and 
fertilizers. 

“ We have developed a domestic manufacturing industry which exports 
jute manufactures to many nations, although most of the burlap is 
manufactured in India, The consumption of jute and jute products has 
been constantly increasing. 
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“During 1928 jute averaged about 7 cents and cotton about 19 cents 
per pound. Should a tariff on jute force the substitution of cotton 
bags, it is estimated by the United States Tariff Commission that the 
cheapest cotton bag capable of competing with jute bags for ordinary use 
will cost close to 20 cents, as compared to about 12 cents for jute bags. 

Farmers chief users of jute: If the duty on jute is made so high as 
to force the substitution of cotton, the cotton growers will receive the 
benefit of this increased demand, and any additional costs resulting 
from such substitution will be borne by the public, chiefly the farmers. 
If, on the other hand, the rates are not made high enough to force 
this substitution, consumers will pay higher prices, with no benefit to 
the cotton growers. Moreover, since cotton growers and other farmers 
use from 60 to 70 per cent of the jute products consumed in this coun- 
try, they will be obliged to pay the major part of any increased cost. 
Should jute imports be prohibited, India would be obliged to turn to 
cotton production on a still larger scale. This in turn will replace a 
large part of our foreign demand for cotton. It is doubtful, therefore, 
whether this duty would be of any substantial benefit to the cotton 
producers. 

Because of these and other facts, the subcommittee on flax, hemp, 
jate, and the manufactures thereof, recommended that jute be allowed 
to remain on the free list. This committee stated that a jute duty 
would have ‘a detrimental effect on the old and well established do- 
mestic jute manufacturing industry’ and that ‘evidence is insufficient 
to prove conclusively that the benefits which might accrue to domestic 
cotton growers and cotton manufacturers would be such as would justify 
the higher prices and this added cost which would inevitably result.““ 


FACTS ON JUTE AND JUTE PRODUCTS 


The Tariff Commission (tariff information survey, FL—16, page 28) 
has this to say of the paragraph dealing with jute (1684). 

“None of the fibers covered in this section are produced commer- 
cially in the United States and imports of all of them are and have 
been since October 6, 1890, free of duty.” 

One of the chief backers of amendments to put a duty on jute and 
jute products is a New York broker with a plant in Georgia who rep- 
resents certain cotton-spinning interests. He and his associates have 
produced several pamphlets on the subject which have been sent to 
Congress. 

No claim is made by the proponents that jute could be grown in the 
United States. The purpose of the amendment is theoretically to force 
the use of cotton instead of jute or jute products, the principal one 
of which is burlap. 

The rates if granted would exclude jute fiber and its products from 
the United States. 

Jute and jute products do not compete with any American product 
and constitute the raw material of an established American industry. 

About 20 per cent in weight of the jute and jute products imported 
consists of unmanufactured fiber. 

This fiber is manufactured into yarn and twine by an American 
industry employing approximately 11,000 and with an investment of 
approximately $65,000,000. 

A duty of 3 cents would destroy the twine industry and force a 
substitution of other fiber. 

It is estimated it would increase the cost of yarn by about $6,000,000 
per annum and would not increase the use of a pound of cotton, 
(See hearings in House, p. 5861.) There is no serious contention 
that cotton could or would be substituted for jute yarns and twines now 
manufactured from the raw jute imported. The duty on the raw 
material is advocated only to prevent the manufacture of jute fabrics 
in the United States, none of which are now manufactured here. In 
other words, the proponents, in attempting to force the American 
public to use cotton as a coarse wrapping material instead of the 
cheaper jute, would, incidentally, destroy the American jute yarn 
spinning industry. 

Bat the adoption of the duties would not increase materially the 
use of cotton and thus even the experimental purposes of the moye- 
ment would not be gained. 

It was claimed that these duties would lead to the use of a million 
bales of cotton per annum. These figures indicate the error of this 
estimate: 

(1) The ave uantity of burlap and burlap ba 

} rted wee the 1922 act was poun ase 6, 000, 000, 000 
(2) conservative estimate is that 25 per cent of im- 

ports of burlap would be used even under the proposed 

tariff, because there is no known substitute for it for a 
ore urpose. This would amount to- pounds 
ence in the trade indicates that at least 25 

wp ge of the present burlap imports would be sub- 
sA by paper, waste materials, etc., gobs ni 
aA A eee pounds 
4% At least a portion of certain wrappers would be dis- 
oma nued because of the higher cost of substitutes and 
55 amount of agricultural produce would be 
pped in bulk. Estimating this at 10 per cent, 

the TTT unds 
(5) This leaves but 250,000,000 pounds for which cot- 
ton fabrics and burlap ‘woul compete, but since 
cotton is one-third heavier than jute, the poundage 
translated into cotton, would result in the use of 
bales of cotton 


145, 000, 000 


145, 000, 000 


60, 000, 000 


334, 000 
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The disturbance of world price of burlap by such a reduction in the 
world’s present market would probably so lower the price of burlap as 
to enable it to take a considerable share of even this 334,000 bales. 

So that actually, instead of 1,000,000 bales of cotton being used, prob- 
ably not more than 150,000 or 200,000 bales would be used in this 
country. 

The use would not materially affect the world’s price of cotton and 
the only claim made in connection with the movement is that by forc- 
ing the use of cotton in America the domestic consumption would be 
increased to such an extent as to raise the world price of cotton. 

On the basis of the figures shown above, the increased use of cotton 
could have no such effect. 

The duties proposed, it is estimated, would cost about $62,000,000 per 
annum, of which $42,420,000 would be borne by the farmers in the 
increased cost of containers for their crops. (See House hearings, 
pp. 5862-5864.) 

Cotton is now covered by what is known as cotton bagging. The 
farmers pay for the cost of this bagging. It is admitted that to sub- 
stitute cotton for this bagging would increase the cost of bagging. (See 
House hearings on Schedule 10.) 

But other farmers use jute products for containers for their crops. 
The farmer of the Nation now can purchase burlap bags at cheap 
prices and he uses them for alfalfa meal, barley, beans, beet pulp, 
cattle feed, corn chop, cottonseed meal, dairy feed, fertilizer, mill feed, 
nuts, oats, onions, peanuts, potatoes, poultry feeds, rice, seeds, starch, 
wheat, and so on. 

Whether he liked it or not, the farmer under these tariffs—to benefit 
a few coarse spinners would be forced from Maine to California and 
from Canada to the Gulf to buy higher-priced containers, 

There is no question about the cotton bagging costing more than the 
jute bagging. 

Average figures show that in the past the jute bagging sold for 11, 
9%, and 9 cents per yard. 

The Department of Agriculture (Cotton Bagging for Cotton, 1928) 
reports that bagging made from low-grade cotton of a similar weight 
and strength to the above-mentioned jute bags could not be sold for 
less than 20 cents per yard at present cotton prices. 

In stating that there are uses to which jute products are now put 
and for which there would be no American substitute, it may be men- 
tioned that among these uses are: Carpet yarns—in connection with 
which cotton-yarn prices would be prohibitive; filler for electric cables; 
packing for water pipes, ete. (See Senate hearings, vol. 10, p. 132.) 

It is estimated that the mill-feed containers of the country use 
175,000,000 pounds of burlap and burlap bags. 

Other uses are: Fertilizer, 75,000,000 pounds; wheat, 40,000,000 
pounds; dairy, 25,000,000 pounds; potatoes, 30,000,000 pounds; whole- 
sale grocery trade, 50,000,000 pounds; upholstery, general, domestic, 
and other uses, 75,000,000 pounds. (See Senate hearings, p. 133.) 

A serious matter to be considered is this. Jute is grown in India. 
India also produces cotton. If we attempt to destroy the use of jute 
and jute products in the United States, it is natural and normal that 
there will be a change in conditions in India. And with the American 
market for jute gone, India will turn to a larger production of cotton 
and this larger production will naturally reduce the world’s price of 
cotton. Furthermore, India will use more of her own domestic cotton 
while at the present she uses cotton grown in the United States to a 
large extent. 

The jute movement is purely experimental. No one can positively 
predict that a high rate of duty on jute would force the use of one bag 
of cotton. Other articles and other fibers might be substituted than 
cotton, but it is absolutely certain that a duty upon jute will raise the 
price of all jute and jute products which may be used in the United 
States, or by excluding such products from the United States, will 
raise the price of containers to the American farmer and add millions 
of dollars to the cost of marketing. S 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I think, of the 21,000 items 
in this bill, I have had more protests against this proposed 
amendment than any other. The Senate is in no mood to listen 
to arguments of any sort. I merely wish to add my voice to 
that of others who have already spoken in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President and Senators, as I had 
the honor of presenting this proposition before the Ways and 
Means Committee in a very elaborate argument and again be- 
fore the Finance Committee, I think I should say just a word. 

There is no doubt, in my judgment, that the statements of 
the Senator from Georgia are correct, and if we could adopt 
the amendment suggested by him, or originally, I may say, sug- 
gested and urged very strongly by me during the past two 
years, a market would be furnished not for a million bales of 
low-grade cotton but for one and a half million bales of low- 
grade cotton which is produced by the high-priced labor of 
the South, labor that is paid anywhere from 75 cents to $2 
par 5 against wages of 16 cents per day paid to the laborers 
0 a, 
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This is a clean-cut farm proposition if there ever was one, 
but, after wrestling with the House Ways and Means Committee 
in vain to try to persuade even one of the representatives 
from the cotton-producing States that we ought to have a duty 
on jute and after a similar failure before the Finance Com- 
mittee to convince more than one of the representatives of 
the cotton-producing States there that there ought to be a duty 
on jute, I became convinced that I was, in the slang of the 
day, “butting my head against a stone wall,” and I decided 
not to press my amendment. However, I entertain the hope, 
Mr. President and Senators, that the American people may be 
convinced at some time, I trust in the near future, that this is a 
meritorious proposition, and when it shall be again presented that 
we will have a very different vote from that which will be 
registered against it if the roll shall now be called. The 
American people do not understand the wonderful merits of 
this proposition and their Representatives will vote against it 
not knowing its merits. For that reason and that alone I 
decided not to press it, as I am not pressing it now because 
it is not understood. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendments offered by the Senator from Georgia, which will 
be voted on en bloc. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I heartily favor the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Georgia. I trust that the 
Senate will grant us this aid for the cotton farmer, in view of 
the fact that the Congress was called in extra session particu- 
larly for the benefit of American farmers. I have heard argu- 
ments here for months—and I have supported some of them 
to the effect that we could produce many of the commodities 
now being imported from foreign countries, and that as Ameri- 
cans it was our duty to use the commodities which we produce 
instead of those foreigners produce. We have been urged, and 
properly so, to use American products wherever it is possible 
to do so. I understand that the cotton farmers generally and 
the farm organizations of the South have all indorsed this propo- 
sition to use bagging made of low-grade cotton instead of using 
jute bagging made in foreign countries; the farm demonstrators, 
I believe, in every county of the 820 counties in the Cotton Belt 
advocate the use of low-grade American cotton for bagging in 
which to wrap the cotton grown in the United States. 

Mr. President, this would be very helpful to the cotton pro- 
ducers of the United States. 

And I trust that we shall have the full sympathy and sup- 
port of all the Senators from the cotton-growing States, 

Mr. President, in spite of the fact that it is growing late, I am 
going to make this final plea for the hard-pressed and sorely 
distressed cotton producers of the United States. Thousands 
of them live in the flood-afflicted areas in the South. Cotton 
that has been rained upon for a long time after it has opened, 
cotton that has blown out upon the ground and maybe has been 
covered with water, cotton that has become stained and soiled 
and tinged can be used. The strength of the fiber has not been 
destroyed, and yet while it is not good for spinning into fine 
cloth an abundance of that character of cotton can be used in 
making bagging. When it is washed or carried through a 
cleansing process it can be manufactured into a cheap bagging 
that will take the place of this foreign jute bagging. 

The question is whether American Senators are going to help 
us establish an American market for this low-grade cotton. 
The Government is now being called upon to aid the farmers in 
the storm and flood areas of the Southeastern States to the 
extent of six or seven million dollars—and God knows they 
need it. We are loaning that sum of money to farmers whose 
crops have been destroyed or their cotton so damaged that it 
can not be used for spinning into cloth; but if we provide as 
the Senator from Georgia now suggests, vast quantities of such 
cotton hereafter could be used to some advantage to the cotton 
producer, 

Mr. President, the amendment, if adopted, will help the cotton 
farmer; it will consume every year every bale of low-grade 
cotton produced in the United States. It will put money in the 
cotton producer's pocket that is now going into the pockets of 
the Jute Bagging Trust, owned and operated in a foreign 
country. 

The Senator from Montana [Mr. Wars] tells us that this 
would no doubt be beneficial to the cotton producers of the 
South, but that it would be somewhat costly to some of his 
people in the North. Even if it should cost a little more at the 
outset, are we not justified, as American Senators, in taking the 
step necessary to build up a new cotton-manufacturing estab- 
lishment where we now have none? It would benefit the cotton 
farmer and increase his purchasing power and enable him to 
buy more from the North than he now buys. What we want 
to do is to do that which is best for the American producer and 
the American manufacturer. Instead of having jute bagging 
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coming in from foreign countries, we should build in our own 
country cotton factories to manufacture cotton bagging in the 
United States, and the low-grade, soiled, and damaged cotton 
could be used to fine advantage for that purpose. 

Mr. President, in doing that, we will increase the consumption 
of American cotton a million or a million and a half bales. Is 
not that worth a few minutes of our time, when cotton to-day is 
selling $25 a bale below the cost of production? Can we from 
the cotton-growing States spend our time better than in stretch- 
ing forth a helping hand to the depressed, despondent, and much- 
distressed cotton farmers of the South? 

Mr. President, I understand that the Jute Bagging Trust has 
been very busy here fighting this legislation. It has been ex- 
ceedingly busy about this Capitol for months. No doubt it can 
furnish all sorts of propaganda to beat back a measure like 
this, which seeks to take away from it the use of the cotton 
farmers’ home market. That market belongs to the American 
cotton producer. Senators, let us help the American cotton 
producer. Let us give him this protection. Let us build these 
cotton-bagging manufacturing establishments here, and let us 
use this low-grade cotton that frequently can not be used for 
anything else but bagging to wrap up the farmers’ cotton in. 
Who would withhold from him this form of aid? I congratulate 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harris] upon his stand in the 
matter, 

Mr. President, one other thought, and I am through. 

If there is a class of our people that needs help and needs 
it now, it is the cotton producers of the United States. Give 
them this little pittance. It will help some, and we shall be 
exceedingly grateful to you. I trust that the amendment of 
the Senator from Georgia will be adopted. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, I have a great deal of sym- 
pathy with the cotton growers and realize their position, but 
the cotton growers are not the only farmers who are hard up. 
These manila jute bags are used in a great many industries. 
They are used by the farmers especially. 

I have had telegrams from the Potato Growers’ Associations 
of North Dakota and Minnesota protesting against this in- 
crease. The increase in paragraph 1008, raising the duty from 
1 cent a pound to 10 cents a pound, would mean 1,000 per cent 
increase in the duty. It would mean an increase of 10 cents 
for each one of these jute bags. 

In the fall of 1928, in North Dakota, potatoes were worth 
less than 20 cents a bushel. These jute bags—2-bushel bags, 
potato sacks—were worth 16 cents apiece. If we should add 
another 10 cents to them, the potato sacks would be worth 
more than the potatoes were worth. 

Mr. President, in paragraph 1018 the amendment adds a 10 
cents per pound duty in place of 1 cent per pound. That would 
mean exactly 10 cents for each bag. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I do, 

Mr. HARRIS. When the Senator asks for a tariff on wheat— 
and we in the South purchase a great deal of the wheat of the 
Northwest—does not that make our wheat go up? Are we not 
taxed to pay you the cost of a tariff? 

Mr. FRAZIER. Unfortunately the wheat tariff has not been 
effective thus far; and there are very few of the farm schedules 
that are effective. 

I will say to the Senator from Georgia that if the cotton 
people can demonstrate that they can make a cotton sack that 
will do for potatoes and bran and shorts and mill feeds and 
to wrap furniture in, we shall be glad to try to use it if we can 
use it; but up to the present time that has not been demon- 
strated, and it seems to me these increases would work a vast 
hardship to the potato growers and the people who buy mill 
feeds and other feeds for dairy cattle. When the farmer or the 
dairyman buys a sack of mill feed and pays about 15 cents for 
each one of those sacks, it would add another 10 or more cents 
to that cost. 

I trust this amendment will be defeated. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I shall detain the Senate for 
only a moment. 

It is true that the object of this amendment is to compel the 
substitution of an American-grown product for a foreign or 
imported product; but that is not a new principle in this tariff 
bill. It so happens that the last amendment passed upon prior 
to considering this one was an amendment to impose a duty of 
2 cents a pound on crin vegetal, not a single ounce of which is 
produced in the United States, never has been and never will be, 
for commercial purposes. So it is not any new principle. It is 
the same old principle that runs throughout the bill. We can 
find it in every one of the schedules where a competing substi- 
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tute has been shut out in order to increase the market of an 
American-grown product, 

This particular proposal would, of course, increase the cost 
to the American consumers, including, of course, the American 
farmer. In other words, the farmer himself is a large user of 
this particular product which would be excluded under a high 
tariff, and which, possibly, as the Senator who introduces the 
amendment believes and others believe, would be replaced by 
the use of American cotton. 

Those who have made a careful study of this question are 
convinced that if the tariff upon jute and jute products is placed 
high enough it would result in the consumption of from a 
million to a million and a half bales of cotton; and, of course, 
it is generally agreed that that cotton would be the lowest-grade 
cotton made in the United States. It is, of course, recognized 
that there would be some increased cost to the other farmers 
and to the general consumers who use jute products. There 
is no question about that; but I want to emphasize the fact that 
in this bill, in practically every schedule, instances may be 
pointed out where the only possible explanation of the duty is 
to compel the use of some American product in lieu of some 
product not produced in the United States at all. If we should 
take that principle out of this bill, we would very seriously 
interfere with the tariff as it is now built. 

Let me say a few words to my Republican friends who are 
wedded to the principle of embargoes. 

One day your principle is going to be repudiated; and the two 
primary causes will be— 

First, that you have taught the American farmer that his 
salvation lies in the tariff. He is going to have it, and he is 
going to have it to the uttermost. 

Second, you have taught the American laborer that you are 
giving him wages by the imposition upon the American con- 
sumer of tariffs; and one day the American laborer will turn 
upon American industry and will say,“ We want a fairer and a 
more equitable distribution of the duties which you are allowed 
to collect out of the people.” 

When the embargo theory, now parading as the protective 
system, breaks down, as it ultimately must break down, those 
who now enjoy it will find that these two agencies have con- 
tributed to the destruction of the system. 

For the present moment labor is content to overlook the in- 
terest of the general consumer; but one day it will turn to 
industry and will say, “We want a fairer distribution of the 
profits which vou have been collecting in our name”; and the 
American farmer, because you have taught him that his salva- 
tion lay through the protective tariff, when you knew it was 
not so, will demand that you make good to the utmost farthing; 
and these two agencies are the certain agencies that will one 
day break down the embargo principle in the United States. 

Mr. President, I wish to emphasize the fact the proposal is 
of serious consequences, but it can not be laughed aside with the 
suggestion that a duty is proposed upon something not grown 
in the United States in order to compel the use of a substitute 
that is grown here, when the last matter disposed of before we 
proceeded to the consideration of this amendment was the plac- 
ing of a high duty upon crin vegetal, which is not produced in 
the United States, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). The 
question is on the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Harris}. A 

Mr. HEFLIN. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GOULD (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Kina] and therefore 
I withhold my vote. If privileged to vote, I would vote“ nay.” 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana (when his name was called). 
I have a general pair with the junior Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. STEPHENS]. In his absence, not knowing how he would 
vote, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho (when his name was called). I have 
a general pair with the junior Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WHEELER]. I am informed that he would vote as I will vote, 
and therefore I vote. I vote “ nay.” 

Mr, TOWNSEND (when his name was called). On this 
vote I have a general pair with the senior Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. MoKELLAR]. Not knowing how he would vote I 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. WAGNER (when his name was called). I am paired on 
this vote with the junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. PATTER- 
son]. I am informed that if he were present he would vote as 
I would vote. I vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 
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Mr. WALCOTT. I have a pair with the junior Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Brease]. I transfer that pair to the 
junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Parrerson], and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WATSON. I withhold my vote, because I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SmirH] 
and can not secure a transfer. 

Mr. MOSES. Has the senior Senator from Iowa [Mr. STECK] 
voted? i 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not voted. 

Mr. MOSES. I have a general pair with that Senator, and 
therefore I withhold my vote. 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Deneen] with the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. OVERMAN]; 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Grm.err] with the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. SIMMONS]; 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rn] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON] ; 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. SuLLIvAN] with the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. BROCK] ; 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. STEIwER] with the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Bratton]; 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. GREENE] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway]; and 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Rogston] with the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. DILL]. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that if the junior 
Senator from Washington [Mr. DuL] were present, he would 


vote “ nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 11, nays 57, as follows: 

YEAS—11 
Brookhart Geo Pine Shortri 
Connally Harr Ransdell Tramm 
Fletcher Heflin Sheppard 
NAYS—57 

Allen Frazier Jones Schall 
Ashurst Glass ean Smoot 
Baird Glenn Kendrick Steiwer 
Barkley ff yes wanson 
Bingham Goldsborough La Follette Thomas, Idaho 
Black rundy McCulloch gs 

laine e McMaster Vandenberg 
Borah Harrison McNa Wagner 
Bratton Hastings Metcal Walcott 

ro Hatfiela Norbeck Walsh, Mass. 
Capper Hawes Norris Walsh, Mont. 

d Hayden Nye Waterman 

Cutting Hebert die 

le Howell Phipps 
Fess Johnson Pittman 

NOT VOTING—28 

Blease Gould Reed Steck 
Brock Greene Robinson, Ark. Stephens 
Caraway Kin Robinson, Ind. Sullivan 
Couzens McKellar Robsion, Thomas, Okla. 
Deneen Moses Shipstead wnsend 
Dill Overman Simmons Watson 
Gillett Patterson Smith Wheeler 


So Mr. Hargts’s amendments were rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The schedule is still in the Senate 
and open to amendment. 

Mr. KEAN. I offer the following amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 166, line 8, after the word 
“and,” to strike out the word “twenty” and insert in lieu 
thereof the word “sixty,” and on page 166, line 11, to strike out 
the word “twenty” and insert in lieu thereof the word “ sixty.” 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. President, in explanation of this the 1922 
act provided for 120 threads, and the House Ways and Means 
Committee adopted this count. The Finance Committee in- 
creased it to 160 threads, and the Committee of the Whole re- 
duced it to 120 threads. 

In actual operation the 120-thread count is nullified by for- 
eign manufacturers in this way: As an example, towels that 
have a count of less than 120 threads may be increased by 
splitting up enough of these threads and twisting these threads 
in a loose manner but not tight enough to form a single thread, 
the loose thread being counted as two threads. The amount of 
material being the same, but in this way the count being greater, 
and therefore the duty being less on a large count, but as a 
matter of fact the material is just the same as it would be ina 
Smaller count. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator yield to the Sena- 
tor from Virginia? 

Mr. KEAN. I yield. 

Mr. SWANSON. Has the Senate voted on this once? 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendments were defeated. 

Mr. SWANSON. I make the point of order that they are not 
in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendments are in order, 
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Mr. KEAN. Mr. President, the importers are obliged to pay 
35 per cent on all weaving yarns brought into this country. 
Therefore there is only a difference of 5 per cent between the 
manufactured article from abroad and the raw material, which, 
the American manufacturer must buy to make the finished 
product. 

I ask for a vote. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I ask that the amendment be 
again reported. 

The amendment was read. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, it is nearly 10 o'clock, 
Senators have been leaving the Chamber, and, for the first and 
only time I have known of, the Senator from Utah, at the time 
this matter was up before, was mixed up on the rate. 

Mr. KEAN. Does the Senator desire to suggest an amend- 
ment to my amendment? : 

Mr. COPELAND. I merely desire to speak to the amend- 
ment. Even the Senator from Nebraska was mixed up on the 
amendment on the night on which it was before the Senate, 
and the Senator from Utah reversed the order, he had one num- 
ber ahead of the other. He had the cart ahead of the horse. 

This is an important matter, I have been led to believe. It 
has to do with the development of the linen industry in this 
country. I think the Senator from Utah ought to explain to 
the Senate the significance of the amendment offered by the 
Senator from New Jersey, and seek to have the amendment 
which was recommended by the Finance Committee adopted 
by the Senate. I understand the Senator from New Jersey has 
made exactly that motion, has he not? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; as I understand the amendment as it was 
offered, that would be the effect of it. 

Mr. COPELAND. That is what I understand. The linen 
manufacturers point out why this should be done. 

Mr. President, I do not know what the intention is about 
going on to-night. The Senator from Nebraska was somewhat 
sarcastic to-day when he called attention to the teachings I 
put forth regarding health. I think it is a mistake to attempt 
at this last minute to hurry this bill because matters are 
brought up to-night, and at the end, when everybody wants to 
get away, it means that every amendment which will be pre- 
sented will simply be howled down by cries of “ Vote! Vote!” 
in the desire of Senators to get through and go home. 

Mr. President, this matter is important, and the Senator from 
Utah is better prepared than any of the rest of the Senators, in 
my opinion, to present the reasons why this amendment offered 
by the Senator from New Jersey should be adopted, and just 
because we are in a hurry to go home is no reason why we 
should put another industry or two upon the rocks. 

Mr. SMOOT. It can be explained in a very few words, The 
Senate struck out “20” and inserted “60,” so that threads not 
exceeding 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, it is not fair to ask a tired 
man to talk against the noise in this Chamber. Senators should 
have respect enough for the Senator from Utah, who has worked 
here for six months to help make a tariff bill, to give respectful 
attention, and I protest that that is what should be done. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no complaint of the treatment Senators 
have accorded me. They have been very kind to me. 

Five years ago towels in the United States were all made with 
less than 120 threads to the square inch. In the last three or 
four years the manufacturers have been making towels with 
150 or 152 or 153 threads to the square inch. What the Senate 
committee did was to try to meet the conditions existing to-day, 
to take care of the finer threads which go into towels. 

The Senate disagreed with the committee amendment, and 
put the number back to 120. If that is finally agreed to, of 
course, the provision will apply only to towels made with 120 
threads to the square inch. That is all there is to the story. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I want to remind the Senator 
from Utah that the Senate disagreed to the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee amendment after full discussion in the Senate, 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not said to the contrary. I am just 
stating the situation, 

Mr. GEORGE. I want to call the Senate’s attention to that 
fact. If at the last minute amendments which may be techni- 
cally in order are considered and passed upon, and there is an 
effort to raise all rates that haye been passed upon after due 
deliberation, it may be several days before we get through with 
the bill. It strikes me the Senate had better stand by what it 
has done after full consideration. 

This matter was discussed, and the Finance Committee 
amendment was agreed to, and when the bill got into the Sen- 
ate there was no further discussion of it and no other yote, and 
nothing had been reserved. We are faced here in the very last 
moments of the debate with the proposal to restore the original 
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Finance Committee amendment, which was rejected by the 
Senate. 

Now, in dollars and cents the amendment means that if the 
language which the Senator from New Jersey seeks to restore 
is put back in the bill the consumer must pay $1,749,642 in 
actual duties against the present duty of less than $1,500,000 
on the same amount of merchandise. That duty, of course, will 
be multiplied two or three times before it actually reaches the 
consumer. On a fair presentation of the changes made here 
in language, the result of which is to work an increase in rates, 
the Senate disagreed with the Finance Committee amendment. 
It seems to me that the Senate ought to adhere to its position 
and not at this last minute undertake to depart from it. 

I invite the attention of the Senate to the fact that the 
change will work an increase from 43.42 per cent to 51.81 per 
cent ad valorem in this particular rate. There is no use of it. 
There is no justification for it. I say again, if the Senate is 
desirous to prolong the debate upon the tariff bill for several 
days more, it can proceed to undertake to undo all the rates 
heretofore made. 1 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. KEAN]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The schedule is still before the 
Senate and open to amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, the hour has ar- 
riyed at which we usually discontinue work for the day. We 
have done very well to-day. I inquire of the Senator from 
Utah if it would not be appropriate to suspend now? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I inquire if Schedule 10 has 
been completed? 

The VICH PRESIDENT. No further amendment was of- 
fered. The Chair will again ask if there are any further 
amendments to Schedule 10? There being none, Schedule 10 
is closed, and Schedule 11 is now before the Senate. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Senator 
from Utah if he does not think that by remaining here a 
couple of hours longer we could finish the bill to-night? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have thought so, and I would like to do it 
if there is no serious objection to that course. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I think we can finish it; at least enough of 
us who are interested want to stay here and finish it to-night 
so we shall not have to come back to-morrow. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course it would please me very much if 
that could be done. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Then let us go ahead. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I hope the Senator 
from Utah will accede to the request suggested that we dis- 
continue now. It must be evident to everyone that we can not 
finish the bill to-night. We shall do very much more work in 
the two or three hours to-morrow before 2 o'clock, when it 
is understood we are to suspend for the day, than we could 
possibly do to-night. 

Mr. SMOOT. Would there be any objection to meeting at 10 
o'clock to-morrow morning? I ask unanimous consent to set 
aside the unanimous-consent agreement heretofore made and 
that the Senate meet to-morrow morning at 10 o'clock. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. HOWELL. I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is heard. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, why not go on to-night? 

Mr. SMOOT. I would like to go on to-night. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I suggest to the Senator from Utah that 
he move to take a recess until to-morrow morning at 10 o'clock. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no. i 

Mr. MOSES. I beg the Senator not to do that. In another 
hour we can finish the bill. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, it is idle to talk 
about finishing the bill in another hour or in another three 
hours to-night. Moreover, there is no one here now who is in 
a condition really to do such work as ought to be expected 
from the Senate of the United States. We huve made very com- 
mendable progress during the day, and I think it is scarcely 
human to ask Senators to stay here any longer after the 
arduous work of the day following the continuous night sessions 
we have had for the past several weeks. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I now moye—— 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, before the Senator makes a 
motion will he not let the Senate pass judgment on the ques- 
tion whether we are going to quit now and come back to-morrow 
or proceed further to-night? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That question will be raised by the 
motion to take a recess, 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, the difficulty is that that mo- 
tion is not debatable. The Senator from Montana and all 
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the rest of the Senators know that the bill is going to be made 
in conference. Why should we not go on and send it to 
conference? 
RECESS 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, in order to test 
the matter I move that the Senate take a recess, the recess 
being until 11 o’clock to-morrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 10 o'clock and 
5 minutes p. m.), under the order previously entered, took a 
recess until to-morrow, Saturday, March 22, 1930, at 11 o'clock 
a. m. i 


NOMINATIONS 
Ezecutive nominations received by the Senate March 21 (legis- 
lative day of January 6), 1930 
ASSOCIATE JUSTICE OF THE SUPREME COURT 


John J. Parker, of North Carolina, to be an Associate Justice 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, vice Edward T. 
Sanford, deceased. 

COMMISSIONERS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Herbert B. Crosby, of the District of Columbia, to be a Com- 
missioner of the District of Columbia for a term of three years 
and until his successor is appointed and qualified, vice Proctor 
L. Dougherty, term expired. 

Luther H. Reichelderfer, of the District of Columbia, to be a 
Commissioner of the District of Columbia for a term of three 
years and until his successor is appointed and qualified, vice 
Sidney A. Taliaferro, term expired. 

COMMISSIONER OF IMMIGRATION 


Benjamin M. Day, of New York, to be commissioner of immi- 
gration at the port of New York, N. Y. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
MEDICAL CORPS % 
To be majors 
3 Martin Fred Du Frenne, Medical Corps, from March 13, 


Capt. Philip Lewis Cook, Medical Corps, from March 18, 1930. 
POSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 


Leander Isbell to be postmaster at Albertville, Ala., in place 
oar Leander Isbell. Incumbent’s commission expires March 30, 
Harry L. Jones to be postmaster at Bay Minette, Ala., in 
2 ae H. L. Jones. Incumbent's commission expires March 

, 1930. 

Joseph D. Pruett to be postmaster at Boaz, Ala., in place 
of J. D. Pruett. Incumbent’s commission expired March 16, 
1930. 

Hiram T. Graves to be postmaster at Crossville, Ala., in 
piac Ans H. T. Graves. Incumbent's commission expires March 

John E. Sutterer to be postmaster at Cullman, Ala., in place 
55 E. Sutterer. Incumbent’s commission expires March 22, 
1930. 

Meige C. Bronson to be postmaster at Dadeville, Ala., in 
1 a M. C. Bronson. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
1 * 

Charles O. Johnson to be postmaster at Ensley, Ala., in place 
15 5 Johnson. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
1 ; 

Andrew J. Beard to be postmaster at Jacksonville, Ala., in 
2 7 Ra A. J. Beard. Incumbent’s commission expires March 

1930. 

Henry M. Gay to be postmaster at Lanett, Ala., in place of 
H. M. Gay. Incumbent's commission expires March 29, 1930. 

William K. Black to be postmaster at Millport, Ala., in place 
of W. K. Black. Incumbent’s commission expires March 22, 
1930. 

Arthur G. Smith to be postmaster at Opelika, Ala., in place 
of A. G. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expires March 29, 
1930. 

Joseph J. Langdon to be postmaster at Reform, Ala., in place 
of J. J. Langdon. Incumbent's commission expires March 29, 
1930 


Tommie P. Lewis to be postmaster at Seale, Ala., in place of 
T. P. Lewis. Incumbent’s commission expired March 16, 1930. 

G. Aubrey Sayers to be postmaster at Tallassee, Ala., in place 
of G. A. Sayers. Incumbent’s commission expires March 22, 
1930. 

George W. Buck to be postmaster at Thomaston, Ala., in place 
of G. W. Buck. Incumbent’s commission expires March 30, 1930. 
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Pallie M. Ellis to be postmaster at Valley Head, Ala., in place 
of P. M. Ellis. Incumbent's commission expired March 16, 1930. 

Henry E. Hart to be postmaster at Waverly, Ala., in place of 
H. E. Hart. Incumbent’s commission expired March 16, 1930. 

George M. Baker to be postmaster at Wilsonville, Ala., in 
place of G. M. Baker. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
16, 1930. 

ARKANSAS 

Claude G. Felts to be postmaster at Alicia, Ark., in place of 
C. G. Felts. Incumbent’s Commission expires March 22, 1930. 

Joe Mitchell to be postmaster at Danville, Ark., in place of 
Joe Mitchell. Incumbent’s commission expires March 22, 1930. 

Daniel C. Wines to be postmaster at Helena, Ark., in place of 
D. C. Wines. Incumbent’s commission expires March 22, 1930. 

Edward L. Hamilton to be postmaster at McCrory, Ark., in 
place of E. L. Hamilton. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 30, 1930. 

James F. Rieves to be postmaster at Marion, Ark., in place 
of J. F. Rieves. Incumbent’s commission expires March 30, 
1930. 

Henry Bringman to be postmaster at Pine Bluff, Ark., in 
place of Henry Bringman. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 30, 1930. 

Edgar E. Hudspeth to be postmaster at Texarkana, Ark., in 
place of E. E. Hudspeth. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 30, 1930. 

William H. Moreland to be postmaster at Tyronza, Ark., in 
place of W. H. Moreland. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 22, 1930. 

CALIFORNIA 


Walter D. Neilson to be postmaster at Del Monte, Calif., in 
place of W. D. Neilson. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
25, 1930. 

Tracy Learnard to be postmaster at Gilroy, Calif., in place 
of Tracy Learnard. Incumbent’s commission expires March 25, 
1930. 

Frank L. Huff to be postmaster at Mountain View, Calif., in 
place of F. L. Huff. Incumbent's commission expires March 25, 
1930. 

Forest E. Paul to be postmaster at Pacific Grove, Calif., in 
place of F. E. Paul, Incumbent’s commission expires March 23, 
1930. 

Roy E. Copeland to be postmaster at San Jacinto, Calif., in 
place of R. E. Copeland. Incumbent's commission expires 
March 23, 1930. 

Clarence Beckley to be postmaster at Santa Paula, Calif., in 
place of Clarence Beckley. Incumbent's commission expires 
March 23, 1930. 

Charles S. Catlin to be postmaster at Saticoy, Calif., in place 
of C. S. Catlin. Incumbent's commission expires March 31, 1930. 

Clifford M. Moon to be postmaster at Victorville, Calif., in 
place of C. M. Moon. Incumbent's commission expires March 
23, 1930. 

COLORADO 

Hoyt D. Whipple to be postmaster at Berthoud, Colo., in 
place of H. D. Whipple. Incumbent's commission expires March 
25, 1930. 

Frank M. Whalen to be postmaster at Deertrail, Colo., in 
place of F. M. Whalen. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
25, 1930. 

Fred M. Moore to be postmaster at Littleton, Colo., in place 
of F. M. Moore. Incumbent's commission expires March 22, 
1930. 

Eugene S. Vories to be postmaster at Walsenburg, Colo., in 
place of E. S. Vories. Incumbent's commission expires March 
80, 1930. 

GUAM 

James H. Underwood to be postmaster at Guam, Guam, in 
place of J. H. Underwood. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 22, 1930. 

HAWAII 

John Lennox to be postmaster at Ewa, Hawaii, in place of 
John Lennox. Incumbent’s commission expires March 22, 1930. 

John F. Rapozo to be postmaster at Kapaa, Hawaii, in place 
of J. F. Rapozo. Incumbent’s commission expires March 22, 
1930. 

IDAHO 

Norman O'Donnell to be postmaster at Elk River, Idaho, in 
place of Norman O'Donnell. Incumbent's commission expires 
March 29, 1930. 

Benjamin O. Braham to be postmaster at Kellogg, Idaho, in 
place of B. O. Braham. Incumbent’s commission expires March 

1930, 
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Laura S. Enberg to be postmaster at Fruitland, Idaho, in 
3 L. S. Enberg. Incumbent's commission expired March 
16, 1930. 

Hattie Inghram to be postmaster at Lapwal, Idaho, in place 
15 poke Inghram. Incumbent’s commission expired March 

Ross J. Pettijohn to be postmaster at Melba, Idaho, in place 
of R. J. Pettijohn. Incumbent's commission expired March 16, 


Ira W. Moore to be postmaster at St. Anthony, Idaho, in 
place of I. W. Moore. Incumbent’s commission expired March 


16, 1930. 
Charles H. Hoag to be postmaster at Worley, Idaho, in place 
1 S H. Hoag. Incumbents commission expired March 16, 
1930. s J 
ILLINOIS 


Charles O. Anderson to be postmaster at Creal Springs, III., 
in place of C. O. Anderson. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 3, 1930. 

Fred W. Diefenbach to be postmaster at Herscher, III., In 
place of F. W. Diefenbach. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 24, 1930. 

Maurice Z. Moore to be postmaster at Industry, III., in place 
8 Z. Moore. Incumbent's commission expires March 23, 

Ray F. Tribbett to be postmaster at Mount Pulaski, II., in 
ey Bn R. F. Tribbett. Incumbent's commission expires March 

7, 1930. 

Edwin W. Perkins to be postmaster at Newark, III., in place 
1 55 W. Perkins. Incumbent's commission expires March 23, 
1930. 

John W. Sheary to be postmaster at New Holland, III., in 
piace toe J. W. Sheary. Incumbent’s commission expires March 

Edward F. Guffin to be postmaster at Pawpaw, III., in place 
5 F. Gufiin. Incumbent's commission expires March 27, 

Arthur L. Johnson to be postmaster at Rockford, Ill., in place 
cs L, Johnson. Incumbent’s commission expires March 24, 

Frank B. Courtright to be postmaster at Sheridan, III., in 
place of F. B. Courtright. Incumbents commission expires 
March 24, 1930. 

Myron W. Hughes to be postmaster at Wauconda, Ill., in place 
8 * W. Hughes. Incumbent's commission expires March 23, 

i INDIANA 


Jennette Mertz to be postmaster at Bunker Hill, Ind., in place 
. Mertz. Incumbent's commission expires March 25, 
William O. Nation to be postmaster at Centerpoint, Ind., in 
place of W. O. Nation. Incumbent's commission expired March 
17, 1930. $ 

Herbert K. Laramore tọ be postmaster at Knox, Ind., in place 
of H. K. Laramore, Incumbent’s commission expires March 29, 
Arthur F. Saylor to be postmaster at New Paris, Ind., in place 
45 A. F. Saylor. Incumbent’s commission expired March 17, 

0. 

Omer R. Metz to be postmaster at South Whitley, Ind., in 
pace of O. R. Metz. Incumbent’s commission expires March 25, 

William W. Schmidt to be postmaster at Wanatah, Ind., in 
place of W. W. Schmidt. Incumbents commission expires March 
25, 1930. 

IOWA 


Sid J. Backus to be postmaster at Algona, Iowa, in place of 
S. J. Backus. Incumbent’s commission expires March 29, 1930. 

Mikel L. Larson to be postmaster at Callender, Iowa, in place 
of M. L. Larson. Incumbents commission expires March 25, 
1930. 
Armanis F. Patton to be postmaster at Gowrie, Iowa, in place 
of A. F. Patton. Incumbent’s commission expired March 16, 
1930. 

Jay E. Beemer to be postmaster at Gravity, Iowa, in place of 
J. E. Beemer. Incumbents commission expires March 25, 1930. 

William Hayes to be postmaster at Harlan, Iowa, in place of 
William Hayes. Incumbent’s on expires March 25, 
1930. 


Benjamin F. Shirk to be postmaster at Linn Grove, Iowa, in 
place of B. F. Shirk. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
18, 1929. 

Isabelle A. Boyle to be postmaster at McGregor, Iowa, in place 
of I, A. Boyle. Incumbent’s commission expires 


March 25, 1930, 


1930 

Harry C. Graves to be postmaster at Madrid, Iowa, in place 
of H. C. Graves. Incumbent’s commission expires March 29, 
1930. 


Lynn McCracken to be postmaster at Manilla, Iowa, in place 
of Lynn McCracken. Incumbent's commission expired March 16, 
1930. 

Keith L. McClurkin to be postmaster at Morning Sun, Iowa; 
in place of K. L. McClurkin. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 16, 1930. 

Marshall W. Maxey to be postmaster at Riverton, Iowa, in 
place of M. W. Maxey. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
25, 1930. 

Lowrie W. Smith to be postmaster at Scranton, Iowa, in place 
of L. W. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expires March 29, 
1930. 

Simon C. V. Blade to be postmaster at Stanton, Iowa, in place 
of S. C. V. Blade. Incumbent's commission expires March 25, 
1930. 

KANSAS 

Bertha McOlair to be postmaster at Carbondale, Kans., in 
place of Bertha McClair. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 22, 1930. 

Clarence C. Cramer to be postmaster at Dighton, Kans., in 
place of C. C. Cramer. Incumbent's commission expires March 
29, 1930. 

Clarence E. Sells to be postmaster at Effingham, Kans., 
place of C. E. Sells. Incumbent’s commission expires March 20 
1930. 

William R. Logan to be postmaster at Eskridge, Kans., in 
place of W. R. Logan. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
30, 1930. 

Samuel N. Nunemaker to be postmaster at Hesston, Kans., 
in place of S. N. Nunemaker. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 16, 1930. 

Wilber F. Bomgardner to be postmaster at Paleo, Kans., in 
place of W. F. Bomgardner. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 30, 1980. 

Harry S. Gregory to be postmaster at Pratt, Kans., in place 
of A. A. Cochran. Incumbent’s commission expired January 18, 
1930. 

Eva M. Baird to be postmaster at Spearville, Kans., in place 
of E. M. Baird. Incumbent’s commission expired March 16, 
1930. 

KENTUCKY 


Maude E. Gatrell to be postmaster at Midway, Ky., in place 
of M. E. Gatrell. Incumbent’s commission expires March 23, 
1930. 

Ray R. Allen to be postmaster at Weeksbury, Ky., in place of 
R. R. Allen. Incumbent’s commission expired December 21, 1929. 


MAINE 


Charles F. Huff to be postmaster at Orrs Island, Me., in place 
of C. F. Huff. Incumbent’s commission expired March 17, 1930. 

Theresa M. Tozier to be postmaster at Patten, Me., in place of 
T. M. Tozier. Incumbent's commission expired March 16, 1930. 

La Forest T. Spear to be postmaster at Rockport, Me., in place 
He L. T. Spear. Incumbent’s commission expired March 17, 
1930. 

Robert A. Alexander to be postmaster at Saco, Me., in place of 
R. A. Alexander. Incumbent’s commission expires March 29, 
1930. 

MASSACHUSETTS 


Jennie L. Holbrook to be postmaster at East Douglas, Mass., 
in place of J. L. Holbrook. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 16, 1930. 

L. Warren King to be postmaster at East Taunton, Mass., in 
place of L. W. King. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
16, 1930. 

Frederick L. Smith to be postmaster at Haydenville, Mass., in 
piace of F. L. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expires March 30, 

Doris B. Daniels to be postmaster at Shrewsbury, Mass., in 
place of D. B. Daniels. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
16, 1930. 

L. Edward St. Onge to be postmaster at Ware, Mass., in place 
35 E. St. Onge. Incumbent's commission expired March 16, 
1930. 

William E. Gibson to be postmaster at West Bridgewater, 
Mass., in place of W. E. Gibson. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pires March 22, 1930. 

Benjamin Derby to be postmaster at West Concord, Mass., in 
place of Benjamin Derby. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 16, 1930. 


Thaddeus B. Fenno to be postmaster at Westminster, Mass., 
in place of T. B. Fenno, 
29, 1930. 


Incumbent’s commission expires March 
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place of L. M. Blair. 
16, 1930. 


Incumbent’s commission expired March 


MICHIGAN 


Jobn N. Kart to be postmaster at Augusta, Mich., in place of 
J. N. Kart. Incumbent’s commission expires March 31, 1930. 
Verl L. Amsbaugh to be postmaster at Camden, Mich., in place 
= V. L. Amsbaugh. Incumbent's commission expires March 
1930. 

Fred U. O’Brien to be postmaster at Coral, Mich., in place of 
F. U. O’Brien. Incumbent’s commission expires March 31, 1930. 

Lewis J. Hough to be postmaster at Flushing, Mich., in place 
Be J. Hough. Incumbent’s commission expires March 27, 
1930. 

Richard Stephenson to be postmaster at Gladwin, Mich., in 
place of Richard Stephenson. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 27, 1930. 

Otto J. Benaway to be postmaster at Lake Orion, Mich., in 
place of O. J. Benaway. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
25, 1930. 

Claude E. Hyatt to be postmaster at Linden, Mich., in place 
of C. E. Hyatt. Incumbent’s commission expires March 25, 
1930. 

Charles J. Gray to be postmaster at Petoskey, Mich., in place 
of C. J. Gray. Incumbent's commission expires March 25, 1930. 

Frank J. Gravelle to be postmaster at Rapid River, Mich., in 
place of F. J. Gravelle. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
22, 1930. 

Hattie B. Baltzer to be postmaster at Scottville, Mich., in 
place of H. B. Baltzer. Incumbent's commission expires March 
25, 1930. 

George W. Davis to be postmaster at Tekonsha, Mich., 
8 of G. W. Davis. Incumbent's commission expires March 

1930. 

Grover J. Powell to be postmaster at Washington, Mich., in 
place of G. J. Powell. Incumbent's commission expires March 
25, 1930. 

MINNESOTA 


William F. Bischoff to be postmaster at Bigfork, Minn., in 

Coe 99 W. F. Bischoff. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
1 

Daniel H. Hill to be postmaster at Cook, Minn., in place of 
D. H. Hill. Incumbent’s commission expired March 18, 1930. 

Berten E. Rollins to be postmaster at Lamberton, Minn., in 
77 of B. E. Rollins. Incumbent's commission expires March 

1930. 

Annie E. Dobie to be postmaster at Newport, Minn., in place 
Phe E. Dobie. Incumbent’s commission expired March 18, 
1930. 

MISSOURI 


Everett L. Griffin to be postmaster at Aldrich, Mo., in place 
E a L. Griffin. Incumbent’s commission expires March 30, 

Omar M. Drysdale to be postmaster at Amoret, Mo., in place 
of O. M. Drysdale. Incumbent’s commission expired March 16, 
1930. 

Lester C. Snoddy to be postmaster at Ash Grove, Mo., in 
place of L. C. Snoddy. Incumbent's commission expires March 
23, 1930. 

Edward Early to be postmaster at Baring, Mo., in place of 
Edward Early. Incumbent’s commission expires March 23, 1930. 

William H. Lerbs to be postmaster at Berger, Mo., in place 
of W. H. Lerbs. Incumbent's commission expired March 16, 
1930. 

Colmore Gray to be postmaster at Billings, Mo., in place of 
Colmore Gray. Incumbent’s commission expired March 16, 1930. 

Hezekiah K. Harris to be postmaster at Blackwater, Mo., in 
place of H. K. Harris. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
30, 1930. 

Russell E. Worth to be postmaster at Bogard, Mo., in place 
of R. E. Worth. Incumbent’s commission expires March 29, 
1930. 

Elias K. Horine to be postmaster as Cassville, Mo., in place 
of E. K. Horine. Incumbent’s commission expired March 16, 
1930. 

Alfred G. Neville to be postmaster at Eldon, Mo., in place 
of A. G. Neville. Incumbent's commission expired March 16, 
1930. 

Ralph E. Carr to be postmaster at Eminence, Mo., in place of 
R. E. Carr. Incumbent's commission expired March 16, 1930. 

Denver Johnston to be postmaster at Grant City, Mo., in place 
of D. C. Simons, resigned. 

Lewis E. Nicholson to be postmaster at Green Ridge, Mo., in 
place of L. E. Nicholson. Incumbent's commission expires 
March 29, 1980. 
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James P. Scott to be postmaster at Kahoka, Mo., in place of 
J. P. Scott. Incumbent’s commission expires March 29, 1930. 

Carl F. Sayles to be postmaster at Laclede, Mo., in place of 
C. F. Sayles. Incumbent’s commission expires March 25, 1930. 

Albert G. Reeves to be postmaster at Lucerne, Mo., in place of 
A. G. Reeves. Incumbent’s commission expires March 23, 1930. 

Robert W. Wiseman to be postmaster at Maywood, Mo., in 
place of R. W. Wiseman. Incumbent's commission expires 
March 30, 1930. 

James H. Somerville to be postmaster at Mercer, Mo., in place 
of J. H. Somerville. Incumbent’s commission expired March 16, 
1930. 

Glenn S. Elliston to be postmaster at Montrose, Mo., in place 
of G. S. Elliston. Incumbent’s commission expired March 16, 
1930. 

John E. Swearingen to be postmaster at New Bloomfield, Mo., 
in place of J. E. Swearingen, Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 16, 1930, 

Elsie A. Burch to be postmaster at Parnell, Mo., in place of 
E. A, Burch. Incumbent’s commission expires March 30, 1930, 

Hubert Lamb to be postmaster at Pineville, Mo., in place of 
Hubert Lamb. Incumbent’s commission expires March 23, 1930. 

Joseph G. Gresham to be postmaster at Queen City, Mo., in 
place of J. G. Gresham. Incumbent's commission expires March 
23, 1930. 

James D. A. „Hood, jr., to be postmaster at Republic, Mo., in 
place of J. D. A. Hood, jr. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 16, 1930. 

Harland F. Kleppinger to be postmaster at Rockville, Mo., in 
place of H. F. Kleppinger. Incumbents commission expired 
March 16, 1930. 

Benjamin F. Northcott to be postmaster at Sumner, Mo., in 
place of B. F. Northcott. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 16, 1930. 

May Venard to be postmaster at Tina, Mo., in place of May 
Venard. Incumbent’s commission expired March 16, 1930. 

Clarice C. Lloyd to be postmaster at Valley Park, Mo., in place 
of C. C. Lloyd. Incumbent’s commission expires March 23, 1930. 

Charles O. Vaughn to be postmaster at Weaubleau, Mo., in 
place of ©. O. Vaughn. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
25, 1930. i 

MONTANA 


` Leontine M. Turco to be postmaster at Absarokee, Mont., in 
place of L. M. Turco. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
80, 1930. 

Henry O. Woare to be postmaster at Chester, Mont., in place 
of H. O. Woare. Incumbent’s commission expired March 16, 
1930. 

James S. Honnold to be postmaster at Joliet, Mont., in place 
of J. S. Honnold. Incumbent’s commission expires March 23, 
1930. } 

Sidney Bennett to be postmaster at Scobey, Mont., in place of 
Sidney Bennett. Incumbent’s commission expired March 16, 
1930, 5 

James N. Starbuck to be postmaster at Valier, Mont., in place 
of J. N. Starbuck. Incumbent’s commission expires March 30, 
1930. 

NEBRASKA 

Charles E. Beals to be postmaster at Crete, Nebr., in place 
of Henry Eichelberger. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 16, 1929. 

Charles Leu to be postmaster at Elkhorn, Nebr., in place of 
Charles Leu. Incumbent’s commission expires March 23, 1930, 

Francis E. Davis to be postmaster at Homer, Nebr., in place 
of F. E. Davis. Incumbent’s commission expires March 30, 1930. 

Philip Stein to be postmaster at Plainview, Nebr., in place of 
Philip Stein. Incumbent’s commission expires March 23, 1930. 


NEVADA 


Lucy A. Gates to be postmaster at Eureka, Nev., in place of 
L. A. Gates. Incumbent's commission expires March 30, 1930. 
Bert M. Weaver to be postmaster at Goldfield, Nev., in place 
of B. M. Weaver. Incumbent’s commission expires March 25, 
1930. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Fred T, Wilson to be postmaster at Alton Bay, N. H., in place 
5 T. Wilson. Incumbent's commission expires March 30, 
1930. 

Albert C. Cochran to be postmaster at Andover, N. H., in place 
TA C. Cochran, Incumbent’s commission expires March 27, 
1930. 

Webb Little to be postmaster at Campton, N. H., in place of 
Webb Little. Incumbent's commission expires March 22, 1930. 

Dana B. Rounds to be postmaster at Hill, N. H., in place of 
D. B. Rounds. Incumbent's commission expires March 27, 1930. 
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Samuel G. Blaisdell to be postmaster at Milton, N. H., in place 
A = G. Blaisdell. Incumbent’s commission expires March 22, 
Enoch F. Stevens to be postmaster at Raymond, N. H., in 
place of E. F. Stevens. Incumbent’s commission expires March 


30, 1930. 


Anna M. Rolfe to be postmaster at Salem Depot, N. I., in 
place of A. M. Rolfe. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
80, 1930. 

NEW JERSEY 

Charles Keiderling, jr., to be postmaster at Belmar, N. J., in 
place of G. G. Titus. Incumbent's commission expired Janu- 
ary 30, 1930. 

Harry T. Hagaman to be postmaster at Lakewood, N. J., in 
place of H. T. Hagaman. Incumbent's commission expires 
March 22, 1930. 

William O. Schoenheit to be postmaster at Long Valley, N. J., 
in place of W. O. Schoenheit. Incumbent's commission expires 
March 25, 1930. 

Frank E. Marinaccio to be postmaster at Madison, N. J., in 
place of F. E. Marinaccio. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 25, 1930. 

Charles G. Melick to be postmaster at Milford, N. J., in place 
1855 G. Melick. Incumbent's commission expires March 31, 
1930. 

Rue B. Cook to be postmaster at Mount Arlington, N. J., in 
piace, of R. B. Cook. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
25, 1930. 

Harold Chafey to be postmaster at Point Pleasant, N. J., 
in place of Harold Chafey. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 25, 1930. 

NEW MEXICO 

Elizabeth A, Gumm to be postmaster at Carrizozo, N. Mex., 
a paa of E. A. Gumm. Incumbent’s commission expires March 

Charles Neustadt to be postmaster at Grant, N. Mex., in 
place of Charles Neustadt. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 27, 1930. 

NEW YORK 

La Dette G. Elwood to be postmaster at Alden, N. Y., in 
paco R L. G. Elwood. Incumbent’s commission expires March 

Moses W. Drake to be postmaster at Bay Shore, N. Y., in 
pano M. W. Drake. Incumbent's commission expires March 

William J. Scott to be postnraster at Black River, N. V., in 
15 5 W. J. Scott. Incumbent's commission expires March 

Hugh M. Hall to be postmaster at Cassadaga, N. V., in place 
of H. M. Hall. Incumbent's commission expires March 22, 1930. 

Frederick M. Avery to be postmaster at Cold Water, N. Y., in 
place of F. M. Avery. Incumbent's commission expired Febru- 
ary 6, 1930. 

Lincoln G. Hawn to be postmaster at Evans Mills, N. Y., in 
pace 8 L. G. Hawn. Incumbent's commission expires March 

Abrant L. Van Horne to be postmaster at Fultonville, N. Y., 
in place of A. L. Van Horne. Incumbent's commission expires 
March 30, 1930. 

Wilbur A. VanDuzee to be postmaster at Gouverneur, N. Y., 
in place of W. A. VanDuzee. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 29, 1930. 

Harold W. Smith to be postmaster at Great Neck, N. Y., in 
place me H. W. Smith. Incumbent's commission expires March 
29, 1930. 

Robert H. MacNaught to be postmaster at Hobart, N. Y., in 
place of R. H. MacNaught. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 25, 1930. 

Charles R. Merrill to be postmaster at Homer, N. Y., in place 
of C. R. Merrill. Incumbent's commission expires March 30, 
1930. 

George A. Case to be postmaster at Honeoye Falls, N. Y., in 
pace of G. A. Case. Incumbent's commission expires March 30, 
1930. 

Joseph P. Fallon to be postmaster at Irvington, N. Y., in place 
of J. P. Fallon. Incumbent’s commission expired December 21, 
1929. 

Lewis O. Wilson to be postmaster at Long Beach, N. Y., in 
place of L. O. Wilson. Incumbents commission expired March 
16, 1930. 

Frederick J. Sheldon to be postmaster at Lyons Falls, N. Y., 
in place of F. J. Sheldon. Incumbent's commission expires 
March 30, 1930. 

Benjamin S. Helmer to be postmaster at Mohonk Lake, N. Y., 
in place of B. S. Helmer. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 22, 1930 


1930 


Fred C. Stadler to be postmaster at Pleasantville, N. Y., in 
place of F. C. Stadler. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
80, 1930, 

Robert L. Wilcox to be postmaster at Port Leyden, N. Y., in 
place of R. L. Wilcox. Incumbent's commission expires March 
25, 1930. 

Gilford L. Hadley to be postmaster at Sandy Creek, N. Y., in 
place of G. L. Hadley. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
22, 1930, 

Harrison M. Russell to be postmaster at Staatsburg, N. Y., in 
place of H. M. Russell. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
80, 1930. 

Willis J. Stone to be postmaster at West Chazy, N. Y., in place 
of W. J. Stone. Incumbent’s commission expired February 18, 
1930. 

Scott E. Phinney to be postmaster at Westport, N. Y., in place 
of S. E. Phinney. Incumbent’s commission expires March 22, 


930. 

Albert Van Essendelft to be postmaster at West Sayville, 
N. Y., in place of Albert Van Essendelft. Incumbent’s commis- 
sion expires March 30, 1930. 

Wilma B. Scott to be postmaster at West Valley, N. Y., in 
place of W. B. Scott. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
25, 1930. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Lawson M. Almond to be postmaster at Albemarle, N. C., in 
place of L. M. Almond. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
23, 1930. 

Minnie T. Moore to be postmaster at Atkinson, N. C., in place 
of M. T. Moore. Incumbent’s commission expires March 23, 
1930. 

Wayne E. Bailey to be postmaster at Chadbourn, N. C., in 
place of W. E. Bailey. Incumbent’s commission expires Marc 
23, 1930. r 

Robert O. Smith to be postmaster at Creedmoor, N. C., in 
place of R. O. Smith, Incumbent’s commission expired March 
16, 1930. 

Otis M. Davis to be postmaster at Fremont, N. C., in place of 
O. M. Davis. Incumbent’s commission expires March 29, 1930. 

Robert F. Blevins to be postmaster at Jefferson, N. C., in 
place of R. F. Blevins. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
29, 1930. 

: Walter H. Finch to be postmaster at Kittrell, N. C., in place 
of W. H. Finch. Incumbent's commission expires March 29, 
1930. 

Malpheus F. Hinshaw to be postmaster at Randleman, N. C., 
in place of M. F. Hinshaw. Incumbents commission expires 
March 25, 1930. 

Mack H. Brantley to be postmaster at Spring Hope, N. C., 
in place of M. H. Brantley. Incumbent's commission expires 
March 29, 1930. 

NORTH DAKOTA 


George Klier, jr., to be postmaster at Bisbee, N. Dak., in place 
of George Klier, jr. Incumbent's commission expires March 25, 
1930. 

Charles E. Harding to be postmaster at Churchs Ferry, N. 
Dak., in place of C. E. Harding. Incumbent's commission ex- 
pires March 23, 1930. 

Charles A. Jordan to be postmaster at Cogswell, N. Dak., in 
place of C. A. Jordan. Incumbent's commission expires March 
25, 1930. 

John H. Bolton to be postmaster at Fairmount, N. Dak., in 
place of J. H. Bolton. Incumbents commission expires March 
81, 1930. 

Anna A. Bjornson to be postmaster at Kulm, N. Dak., in place 
of A. A. Bjornson. Incumbent’s commission expires March 23, 
1930. 

Anthony Hentges to be postmaster at Michigan, N. Dak., in 
place of Anthony Hentges. Incumbent's commission expires 
March 23, 1930. 

Abbie I. Boyd to be postmaster at Pingree, N. Dak., in place 
of A. I. Boyd. Incumbent’s commission expired March 17, 1930. 

John K. Diehm to be postmaster at Schafer, N. Dak., in place 
of J. K. Diehm. Incumbent’s commission expires March 25, 
1930. 

Jennie E. Smith to be postmaster at Steele, N. Dak., in place 
of J. E. Smith. Incumbent's commission expired December 18, 
1929. i 

OHIO 

Egbert H. Phelps to be postmaster at Andover, Ohio, in place 
of E. H. Phelps. Incumbent's commission expired March 16, 
1930. i 

Nellie E. Beam to be postmaster at Ansonia, Ohio, in place of 
N. E. Beam. Incumbents commission expires March 25, 1930. 
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Jacob W. Simon to be postmaster at Bloomdale, Ohio, in place 
1 W. Simon. Incumbent's commission expires March 25, 
1930. 

Frank M. McCoy to be postmaster at Bloomingburg, Ohio, in 
piace i F. M. McCoy. Incumbent’s commission expired March 

James F. Bumpus to be postmaster at Butler, Ohio, in place of 
J. F. Bumpus. Incumbent’s commission expires March 22, 1930. 

James B. Jones to be postmaster at Canfield, Ohio, in place of 
J. B. Jones. Incumbent's commission expires March 25, 1930. 

Vashti Wilson to be postmaster at Corning, Ohio, in place of 
Vashti Wilson. Incumbent’s commission expires March 25, 1930. 

Mary B. Wanamaker to be postmaster at Cortland, Ohio, in 
place of M. B. Wanamaker. Incumbent's commission expires 
March 22, 1930. 

William R. Poulson to be postmaster at Holgate, Ohio, in 
pae of W. R. Poulson. Incumbent’s commission expires March 

, 1930. 

Franklin H. Smalley to be postmaster at Jeromesville, Ohio, 
in place of F. H. Smalley. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 22, 1930. 

Cortelle B. Hamilton to be postmaster at Kinsman, Ohio, in 
place of C. B. Hamilton. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 16, 1930. 

Orlow H. Wertenberger to be postmaster at Leroy, Ohio, in 
place of O. H. Wertenberger. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 27, 1930. 

William T. Sprankel to be postmaster at New Straitsville, 
Ohio, in place of W. T. Sprankel. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired March 16, 1930. 

Albert W. Davis to be postmaster at Norwalk, Ohio, in place 
15 tes W. Davis. Incumbent’s commission expires March 25, 
1930. 

John C. Caldwell to be postmaster at Oxford, Ohio, in place 
155 5 C. Caldwell. Incumbent’s commission expires March 27, 

Ralph D. Fishburn to be postmaster at Piketon, Ohio, in place 
be W. A. Cooper. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
17, 1929. 

Fred J. Wolfe to be postmaster at Quaker City, Ohio, in place 
veer J. Wolfe. Incumbent’s commission expires March 25, 

‘Florence S. Van Gorder to be postmaster at Warren, Ohio, 
in place of F. S. Van Gorder. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 27, 1930. 

Benjamin E. Westwood to be postmaster at Youngstown, Ohio, 
in place of B. E. Westwood. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 27, 1930. 

OKLAHOMA 


John K. Miller to be postmaster at Apache, Okla., in place of 
J. K. Miller. Incumbent’s commission expired March 16, 1930. 

Grace L. Taylor to be postmaster at Blair, Okla., in place of 
G. L. Taylor. Incumbent's commission expired March 16, 1930, 

William N. Williams to be postmaster at Broken Arrow, Okla., 
in place of W. N. Williams. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 16, 1930. 

Jasper A. Bartley to be postmaster at Choteau, Okla., in place 
of J. A. Bartley. Incumbent’s commission expired March 16, 
1930. 

LeRoy K. Butts to be postmaster at El Reno, Okla., in place of 
L. K. Butts. Incumbent’s commission expires March 29, 1930. 

James W. Elliott to be postmaster at Fairland, Okla., in place 
of J. W. Elliott. Incumbent's commission expires March 29, 
1930. 

James W. Hinson to be postmaster at Fletcher, Okla., in place 
of J. W. Hinson. Incumbent’s commission expired March 16, 
1930. 

Joseph J. Atteberry to be postmaster at Gould, Okla., in 
place of J. J. Atteberry. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
29, 1930. 

Merrel L. Thompson to be postmaster at Hartshorne, Okla., in 
place of M. L. Thompson. Incumbent's commission expires 
March 25, 1930. 

Frances Townsend to be postmaster at McLoud, Okla., in place 
of Frances Townsend. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
16, 1930. 

Edward McKim to be postmaster at Prague, Okla., in place of 
Edward McKim. Incumbent’s commission expired March 10, 
1930. 

John D. Morrison to be postmaster at Red Oak, Okla. in 
place of J. D. Morrison, Incumbent's commission expired March 
16, 1930. 
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Albert L. Snyder to be postmaster at Three Sands, Okla., in 
place of A. L. Snyder. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
29, 1930. 

Roscoe O. Fleming to be postmaster at Tishomingo, Okla., in 
place of R. C. Fleming. Incumbent's commission expires March 
25, 1930. 

OREGON 

Elsie R. Johnson to be postmaster at Florence, Oreg., in place 
of E. R. Johnson. Incumbent’s commission expires March 23, 
1930. 

PENNSYLVANIA 


Erma E. Moyer to be postmaster at Bechtelsville, Pa., in place 
of E. E. Moyer. Incumbent's commission expires March 23, 1930. 

Dolph T. Lindley to be postmaster at Canton, Pa., in place of 
D. T. Lindley. Incumbent’s commission expired March 16, 1930. 

George H. Beadling to be postmaster at Castle Shannon, Pa., 
in place of G. H. Beadling. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 13, 1930. 

Fred F. Duke to be postmaster at Clifton Heights, Pa., in 
place of F, F. Duke. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
16, 1930. 

Samuel W. Hodgson to be postmaster at Cochranville, Pa., 
in place of S. W. Hodgson. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 16, 1930. 

Thomas H. Probert to be postmaster at Hazleton, Pa., in 
place of T. H. Probert. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
23, 1930. 

John A. Balsbaugh to be postmaster at Hershey, Pa., in 
place of J. A. Balsbaugh. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 6, 1930. 

Henry J. Maier to be postmaster at Locust Gap, Pa. 
became presidential July 1, 1928. 

James R. Davis to be postmaster at McAlisterville, Pa., in 
place of J. R. Davis. Incumbent's commission expires March 
23, 1930. 

William Rosemergy to be postmaster at Mayfield, Pa., in 
place of William Rosemergy. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 16, 1930. 

Lewis H. Blanc to be postmaster at New Salem, Pa., in place 
of L. H. Blanc. Incumbent’s commission expired March 17, 
1930. 

Claude E. Savidge to be postmaster at Northumberland, Pa., 
in place of ©. E. Savidge. Incumbent's commission expires 
March 26, 1930. 

Daniel L. Kauffman to be postmaster at Oley, Pa., in place 
of D. L. Kauffman. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
29, 1930. 


Office 


RHODE ISLAND 


Henry D. Banks to be postmaster at East Greenwich, R. I., 
in place of H. D. Banks. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 27, 1930. 

Florence E. Booth to be postmaster at Oakland Beach, R. I., 
in place of F. E. Booth. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
81, 1930. 

Samuel Seabury, 2d., 
in place of Samuel Seabury, 2d. 
pires March 27, 1930. 


to be postmaster at Tiverton, R. I., 
Incumbent’s commission ex- 


SAMOA 

David J. McMullin to be postmaster at Pago Pago, Samoa, 
in place of D. J. MeMullin. Incumbent's commission expires 
March 22, 1930. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

Clyde H. Culbreth to be postmaster at Landrum, S. C., in 
place of C. H. Culbreth. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
25, 1930. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

William J. Ryan to be postmaster at Bridgewater, S. Dak., 
in place of W. J. Ryan. Incumbent's commission expired March 
16, 1930. 

Frank Bowman to be postmaster at Eagle Butte, S. Dak., in 
place of Frank Bowman, Incumbent’s commission expires March 
29, 1930. 

Cecil L. Adams to be postmaster at Frankfort, S. Dak., in 
place of C. L. Adams. Incumbent's commission expires March 
29, 1930. 

Harley H. Cable to be postmaster at Hudson, S. Dak., in 
place of H. H. Cable. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
29, 1930. 

Sidney N. Dorwin to be postmaster at Midland, S. Dak., in 
place of S. N. Dorwin. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
29, 1930. 

Mary G. Bromwell to be postmaster at Mount Vernon, S. Dak., 
in place of M. G. Bromwell. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 29, 1930. 
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Melville C. Burnham to be postmaster at Murdo, S. Dak., in 
place of M. O. Burnham. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 29, 1930. 

Glenn H. Auld to be postmaster at Plankinton, S. Dak., in 
pace 5 G. H. Auld. Incumbent's commission expires March 

James Gaynor to be postmaster at Springfield, S. Dak., in 
7 ror James Gaynor. Incumbent's commission expires March 

John D. Smull to be postmaster at Summit, S. Dak., in place 
Aa 2 D. Smull. Incumbent’s commission expires March 29, 

i TENNESSEE 


Allison Z. Hodges to be postmaster at Bethpage, Tenn., in 
place of A. Z. Hodges. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 18, 1930. 

Myrtle Rodgers to be postmaster at White Bluffs, Tenn., in 
place of Myrtle Rodgers. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 1, 1930. 

TEXAS 


Charles E. Wood to be postmaster at Alto, Tex., in place of 
C. E. Wood. Incumbent’s commission expires March 29, 1930. 

Emma L. McLaughlin to be postmaster at Blanket, Tex., in 
place of E. L. McLaughlin. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 25, 1930. 

James W. Griffin to be postmaster at Desdemona, Tex., in 
pac Bs J. W. Griffin, Incumbent’s commission expires March 

Frank W. Dusek to be postmaster at Flatonia, Tex., in place 
ons ri W. Dusek. Incumbents commission expires March 25, 

William D. McGown to be postmaster at Hemphill, Tex., in 
place of W. D. McGown. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 25, 1930. 

Martha A. Luccock to be postmaster at Keene, Tex., in place 
9 A. Luccock. Incumbent’s commission expires March 30, 

John E. Clarke to be postmaster at Knox City, Tex., in place 
12 5 E. Clarke. Incumbent's commission expires March 30, 

Leonard M. Kealy to be postmaster at Lewisville, Tex., in 
BAER As L. M. Kealy. Incumbent’s commission expires March 

Wilmer D. Randolph to be postmaster at Menard, Tex., in 
place of W. D. Randolph. Incumbent's commission expires 
March 29, 1930. 

Shirley P. Cox to be postmaster at Mobeetie, Tex., in place 
of S. P. Cox. Incumbent’s commission expires March 22, 1930. 

Silas T. Compton to be postmaster at Mount Enterprise, Tex., 
in place of S. T. Compton. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 16, 1930. 

Sidney J. Eaton to be postmaster at Mullin, Tex., in place of 
S. J. Eaton. Incumbent's commission expires March 22, 1930. 

William F. Neal to be postmaster at Overton, Tex., in place 
of W. F. Neal. Incumbent's commission expires March 25, 1930. 

Joseph E. Willis to be postmaster at Rochelle, Tex., in place 
1 E. Willis. Incumbent's commission expired March 16, 

John Plummer to be postmaster at Thurber, Tex., in place of 
saat Plummer, Incumbent’s commission expires March 29, 
1930. 

UTAH 


Anna M. Long to be postmaster of Marysvale, Utah, in place 
Ry M. Long. Incumbent's commission expired February 26, 
1930. 

VIRGINIA 


Alexander L. Martin to be postmaster at Catawba Sanatorium, 
Va., in place of A. L. Martin. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 16, 1930. 

James W. Milton to be postmaster at Eagle Rock, Va., in place 
of J. W. Milton, Incumbent’s commission expired March 16, 
1930. 

Norman V. Fitzwater to be postmaster at Elkton, Va., in place 
of N. V. Fitzwater. Incumbent’s commission expired March 16, 
1930. 

Ernest A. de Bordenave to be postmaster at Franklin, Va., 
in place of E. A. de Bordenave. Incumbent’s commission 
expired March 16, 1930. É 

Griffith S. Marchant to be postmaster at Mathews, Va., in 
place of G. S. Marchant. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 17, 1930. 

Daisy D. Curry to be postmaster at Monterey, Va., in place of 
D. D. Curry. Incumbent's commission expired March 16, 1930. 


1930 


James E. Johnson to be postmaster at New Church, Va., in 
place 85 J. E. Johnson. Incumbent's commission expired March 
16, 1930. 

George E. Jones to be postmaster at Painter, Va., in place 
of G. E. Jones. Incumbent’s commission expired March 17, 
1930. 

Frank M. Phillips to be postmaster at Shenandoah, Va., in 
place of F. M. Phillips. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
16, 1930. 

James L. Bailey to be postmaster at Stanley, Va., in place of 
J. L. Bailey. Incumbent's commission expires March 22, 1930. 

Lee S. Wolfe to be postmaster at South Boston, Va., in place 
of L. S. Wolfe. Incumbent's commission expired March 16, 
1930. 

John W. Layman to be postmaster at Troutville, Va., in place 
of J. W. Layman. Incumbent’s commission expired March 16, 
1930. s 

Frank J. Garland to be postmaster at Warsaw, Va., in place 
of F. J. Garland. Incumbents commission expired March 16, 
1930. 

VIRGIN ISLANDS 


R. H. Amphlett Leader to be postmaster at Frederiksted, Vir- 
gin Islands, in place of R. H. A. Leader. Incumbent's commis- 
sion expires March 22, 1930, 


WASHINGTON 


Jesse Simmons to be postmaster at Carnation, Wash., in place 
of Jesse Simmons. Incumbent's commission expired March 16, 
1930, 

Eugene J. Edson to be postmaster at Coulee, Wash., in place 
of E. J. Edson. Incumbent’s commission expires March 22, 
1930. 

George M. Mathis to be postmaster at Granger, Wash., in 
place of G. M, Mathis. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
80, 1930, 

George L. Deu Pree to be postmaster at Marysville, Wash., 
in place of G. L. Deu Pree. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 22, 1930. 

Elias J. Eliason to be postmaster at Poulsbo, Wash., in place 
of E. J. Eliason. Incumbents commission expired March 2, 
1930. 

William H, Padley to be postmaster at Reardan, Wash., in 
place of W. H. Padley. Incumbent's commission expired March 
16, 1930. 

Henry R. James to be postmaster at Rochester, Wash., in 


place of H. R. James. Incumbent's commission expired March 


16, 1930. 

Orie G. Scott to be postmaster at Tekoa, Wash., in place 
of O, G. Scott. Incumbent’s commission expired March 16, 
1930. 

Andrew J. Diedrich to be postmaster at Valley, Wash., in 
place of A. J. Diedrich. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
80, 1930, 

Everett E. Cox to be postmaster at Wapato, Wash., in place 
of E. E. Cox. Incumbent’s commission expires March 22, 1930, 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Lucius Hoge, jr., to be postmaster at Clarksburg, W. Va., in 
place of J. J. Denham. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 17, 1929. 

Omar G. Robinson to be postmaster at Summersville, W. Va., 
in place of O. G. Robinson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 18, 1930. 

John W. Mitchell to be postmaster at Wayne, W. Va., in 
place of J. W. Mitchell, Incumbent's commission expires March 
25, 1930. 

: WISCONSIN 


Edward K. Cunningham to be postmaster at Berlin, Wis., in 
place of E. K. Cunningham. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 31, 1930. 

Illma Dugal to be postmaster at Cadott, Wis., in place of 
Illma Dugal. Incumbent’s commission expires March 23, 1930. 

Charles J. Anderson to be postmaster at Clayton, Wis., in 
place a C. J. Anderson, Incumbent’s commission expires March 
29, 1930. 

William A. Roblier to be postmaster at Coloma, Wis., in place 
of W. A. Roblier. Incumbent’s commission expires March 23, 
1930. 

John W. Crandall to be postmaster at Deerbrook, Wis., in 
place of J. W. Crandall. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
16, 1930. 

Michael C. Keasling to be postmaster at Exeland, Wis., in 
place of M. ©. Keasling. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 16, 1930. 
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George B. Aschenbrener to be postmaster at Fifield, Wis., in 
place of G. B. Aschenbrener. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 16, 1930. 

Roy E. Lawler to be postmaster at Gordon, Wis., in place of 
R. E. Lawler. Incumbents commission expires March 23, 1930. 

John T. Johnson to be postmaster at Hollandale, Wis., in 
place of J. T. Johnson. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
29, 1930. 

Matthew H. Schlosser to be postmaster at Knapp, Wis., in 
place of M. H. Schlosser. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 31, 1930. 

William L. Chesley to be postmaster at Lena, Wis., in place 
of W. L. Chesley. Incumbent’s commission expires March 23, 
1930. 

Albert W. Priess to be postmaster at Maiden Rock, Wis., in 
place of A. W. Priess. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
29, 1930. 

Martin A. Hanson to be postmaster at Menomonie, Wis., in 
place of M. A. Hanson. Incumbent's commission expires March 
31, 1930. 

Albert H. Anderson to be postmaster at Nelson, Wis., in place 
of A. H. Anderson. Incumbent’s commission expires March 31, 
1930. 

Arnold E. Langemak to be postmaster at Sawyer, Wis., in 
place of A. E. Langemak. Incumbent's commission expires 
March 31, 1930. 

Fred S. Thompson to be postmaster at Superior, Wis., in place 
of F. S. Thompson. Incumbent’s commission expires March 23, 
1930, 

Elmer O. Trickey to be postmaster at Vesper, Wis., in place 
1 12 O. Trickey. Incumbent's commission expires March 26, 

Chester A. Minshall to be postmaster at Viroqua, Wis., in 
place of C. A. Minshall. Ineumbent’s commission expired 
March 16, 1930. 

Carl R. Anderson to be postmaster at Weyerhauser, Wis., in 
place of C. R. Anderson. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 16, 1930. 

y WYOMING 


Margaret S. Flatter to be postmaster at Diamondville, Wyo., 
in place of M. S. Flatter. Incumbent's commissidn expires 
March 31, 1930. 

Charles M. Hett to be postmaster at Thermopolis, Wyo., in 
place of C. M. Hett. Incumbent’s commission expires March 29, 
1930. 


WITHDRAWAL 


Executive nomination withdrawn from the Senate March 21 
(legislative day of January 6), 1930 


POSTMASTER 


Claude W. McDaniel to be postmaster at Martinsville, in the 
State of Illinois. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Frmay, March 21, 1930 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Our Father, behold us with Thine eyes, whose power is love, 
and cause our innermost selves to have dominion over our outer- 
most selves. We are so unworthy; we are so poor in the things 
in which Thou desivest us to be rich that we deserve Thy 
reproach. Take our whole natures and inspire them to follow 
Thee in all earnestness and devotion. If any are burdened 
with discouragement, sustain them. We thank Thee that the 
infinite heart, which is sovereign over all things in heaven 
above and in the earth beneath, loves us, even unto our weakness 
and afiliction, and will help us carry our burdens unto the end. 
Through Christ our Saviour. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its principal clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment bills 
of the House of the following titles: 

H. R. 8705. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Illinois to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
across the Rock River at or near Prophetstown, III.; 

H. R. 8706. An act to legalize a bridge across the Pecatonica 
River at Freeport, III.; 
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H. R. 8970. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Illinois to construct a bridge across the Little Calumet 
Rivyer on Ashland Avenue near One hundred and thirty-fourth 
Street, in Cook County, State of Illinois; 

H.R. 8971. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Illinois to widen, maintain, and operate the existing 
bridge across the Little Calumet River on Halsted Street near 
One hundred and forty-fifth Street, in Cook County, State of 
Illinois ; and 

H. R. 8972. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Illinois to construct a bridge across the Little Calumet 
River on Ashland Avenue near One hundred and fortieth Street, 
in Cook County, State of Illinois. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed a 
joint resolution of the following title, in which the concurrence 
of the House is requested: 

S. J. Res. 148. Joint resolution creating a commission to pre- 
pare plans for a monument in the city of Washington com- 
memorating the achievements of Orville and Wilbur Wright 
in the development of aviation. 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may address the House for half an hour at the conclusion of 
the regular order and the disposition of business on the 
Speaker's table next Monday. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent that on next Monday at the conclusion of the 
remarks of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. RAMSEYER], he may 
address the House for 30 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
speak out of order for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for five minutes. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. PARKER. Reserving the right to object, I am sorry, but 
I shall have to object to anybody speaking this morning. 

Mr. HOWARD. I yield to the gag. [Laughter.] 

RESTORATION OF THE FRIGATE “ CONSTITUTION ” 


Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Union Calendar House Joint Resolution 264, making 
an appropriation to complete the restoration of the frigate 
Constitution, and consider the same. 

Mr. PARKER. Reserving the right to object, if this is goin 
to take any time, I shall object to it. : 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read the title to the resolution. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, does the Chair consider this as 
an emergency that should be taken up out of order? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair agreed to recognize the gentle- 
man from Idaho some days ago on the bill. The gentleman 
from Idaho stated at that time that he regarded it as an emer- 
gency; and from his statement the Chair thinks it is an 
emergency. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, what is the emergency? Why 
can not this come up and be considered on the Consent Calendar 
in the regular way, like other legislation. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, the reason the committee feels 
that this ought to be considered as an emergency is because if 
we fail to pass the measure at this time the group of men who 
are employed upon the Constitution, numbering between 90 and 
100, will be disassembled on account of suspension of work. 
They have been drawn together from New England States and 
elsewhere. Assuming that the work will go forward at some 
time, as, of course, it will, it would mean greater expense if we 
permit it to be suspended for an indefinite period. We think 
the work ought not to stop, but that it should go forward. 

Mr. GARNER. Has the gentleman consulted with the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. SCHAFER], who objected to this the 
day before yesterday? 

Mr. FRENCH. I have talked to the gentleman from Wis- 
cousin; yes. 

Mr. GARNER. And it is entirely satisfactory to him? 

Mr. FRENCH. He has advised me that he desires to with- 
draw his objection. 

Mr. GARNER. It is entirely satisfactory to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? 

Mr. FRENCH. I think it is. I see the gentleman entering 
the Chamber now, and he may desire to be heard. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I hope that my leader, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. GARNER], 
will not object, because from the statement made it would seem 
that if we can pass this bill it will in a measure relieve the 
sad situation of unemployment in New England. 
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Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I have been detained for a moment in a com- 
mittee meeting. One of the reasons why I objected to this bill 
day before yesterday was because I believed that we should not 
take up a bill appropriating $300,000 from the Treasury out of 
order by unanimous consent, without any advance notice, Fol- 
lowing my objection I have had an opportunity to go back to the 
original enactment and study the situation. I find that the 
original act as passed by the Senate provided for a much larger 
Federal appropriation than the resolution now under consid- 
eration. I also find that there was no debate on the floor of the 
House to the effect that the passage of the original act would 
not result in later appropriations from the Treasury such as we 
have found in many similar instances. I have had the oppor- 
tunity of going over the situation very carefully with the gen- 
tleman from Idaho [Mr. Frencu], who is presenting the request, 
and also with the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. UNDER- 
HILL]. I withdraw my objection, and I am very glad to do so 
after having had the opportunity to investigate and obtain facts. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I hesi- 
tate to object, in view of what the gentleman from Idaho [Mr. 
FRENCH] said, but according to the report of the Secretary of 
Labor, we have many people out of employment. We have a 
building program, and we seem to be making no progress in that 
building program, especially in the city of Washington, as well 
as in many other cities. It seems to me that it is wrong to take 
even a small sum of money such as this out of the Treasury 
for building something for a souvenir, for an historical purpose. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, I call for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. DYER. If the gentleman insists, I shall have to object. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
for a moment? 

Mr. PARKER. Yes. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. This is not for the purpose of relieving 
unemployment. These men who have been employed are ship- 
wrights and carpenters. They have been gathered from all 
sections of the country, because they are the only group of men 
who know how to handle this type of work. They have been 
waiting now for over two weeks without pay and paying their 
own expenses. 

Mr. DYER. I shall not object, but I call the attention of the 
House to the fact that the building program is certainly not 
going forward in Washington and not going forward in the 
country. We can not get legislation through to increase the 
pay of men who are working on the most meager wages in the 
Government service. 

Mr. COLE. Is not that due to the delay in the Senate? 

Mr. DYER. I withdraw my objection. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. I agree with the gentleman 
from Missouri and wish to state that if we do not get some of 
these much-needed appropriations, I think it will not be out of 
order to ask for their consideration by unanimous consent in 
the near future. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution, 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the joint resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Joint Resolution 264 


Resolved, etc., That there is hereby appropriated, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $300,000, to 
remain available until June 30, 1931, for completing the repair, equip- 
ment, and restoration of the frigate Constitution, as authorized by the 
act approved March 4, 1925 (43 Stat. L. 1278). 


The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the joint resolu- 
tion was passed was laid on the table. 


REGULATION OF MOTOR-BUS CARRIERS 


Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 10288) 
to regulate the transportation of persons in interstate and for- 
eign commerce by motor carriers operating on the public high- 
way. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. RANKIN) there were—ayes 56, noes 2. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I object to the yote on the 
ground that there is no quorum present, and I make the point 
of order that there is no quorum present. 
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The SPEAKER. Evidently there is no quorum present. The 
Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will 
bring in absentees, and the Clerk will call the roll. The ques- 
tion is on the motion of the gentleman from New York that the 
House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the further consideration of the 
bill H. R. 10288. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 320, nays 14, 
not voting 94, as follows: 


{Roll No. 16] 
YEAS—320 
Ackerman Kading Purnell 
Adkins Dowell guin 
Aldrich Drane Kearns n 
Allen Driver oy ey, Henry T 
Andresen Dunbar Kendall, Ky. Ramey, Fr: M. 
Andrew Dyer Kendall, Pa, Ramseyer 
Arentz Eaton, N. J err Ramspeck 
Aswell Elliott Ketcham Rayburn 
Auf der Heide Ellis Kiefner 
Ayres Eslick Kincheloe Robinson 
Bacharach Estep Knutson rs 
Bachmann Esterly Kopp Rowbottom 
Bacon Evans, Calif., Korell Rutherford 
d Evans, Mont. Kvale Sanders, N. Y, 
Barbour Fenn LaGuardia Sanders, Tex. 
y Finley Lambertson Sandlin 
rs Fisher Lampert Schafer, 
Blackburn Fitzgerald Sears 
Bland Fitzpatrick Lankford, Ga. Beger 
Bloom ‘ort Sieberling 
Bohn Foss f eras 
Bolton Frear Leavitt Shaffer, Va. 
Bowman Free h ort, Mo. 
Box Freeman Letts Shott, W. Va. 
Brand, Ga. French Linthicum Shreve 
Brand, Ohio Fuller er Simmons 
Brigham Fulmer Simms 
Browning Gambrill Ludlow - Sinclair 
rumm Garber, Okla. McClintic, Okla. Sloan 
Buchanan Garber, Va. McClintock, Ohio Smith, Idaho 
Burdick Garner McDuffie - Smith, W. Va. 
Burtness Garrett McKeown eil 
Busby Gibson Me be. gs Snow 
Butler Gifford Me parks 
Campbell I Goldsbo h Nekereld, Scent In 
amp Iowa oldsboro! cheyo ro . 
Campbell, Pa. win = McSwain Stafford 
Canfield Granfield aas Stalker 
Carter, Calif. Green Magra Stobbs 
Carter, Wyo. Greenwood Mansfield Stone 
Cartwright Gregory apes Strong, Kans. 
almers Guyer Martin trong, Pa. 
Chindblom Hadley Mead Summers, Wash. 
Christgau Hale Men n 
Christopherson Hall, IN. Merritt Taber 
Clague Hall, Ind. Michener Tarver 
Clancy Hall, Miller Taylor, Tenn. 
Clark, Md. Hall, N. Dak. Montague Aempie 
Clarke, N. X. lalsey Mont Thatcher 
Cochran, Mo. ammer Mooney Tho; 
Cochran, Pa. Hardy 2 Thurston 
Cole Haye Moore, O Timberlake 
Collier Hartley Moore, Va. nkham 
Collins Hastings Morehead Treadway 
Colton Haugen Morgan er 
Conner Hawley ouser Underhill 
Connolly ess Murphy inson, Ga. 
ooke Ein J. Nelson, Me. arren 
Cooper, Ohio HIII, Wash. Nelson, Mo. Wason 
per, Tenn Hoch Newha Watres 
Cooper, Wis. Hoffman Niedringhaus Wa 
Corning Nolan Welch, Calif, 
Cox Holaday O'Connell, R. I. Welsh, Pa. 
Coyle Hooper O'Connor, La. tehead 
Craddock Hope O'Connor, Okla, Whitley 
rail Hopkins dfield Whittington 
Cramton Howard Palmer Wigglesworth 
Crisp Hudson Palmisano Williams, Tex. 
Cross Hull, Morton D. Parker Williamson 
Crosser Hull, Wis. Parks Wilson 
Crowther Irwin Patterson 
Culkin Jenkins Wolfenden 
Cullen Johnson, Ind. Perkins Wolverton, N. J. 
Dallinger Johnson, Nebr. Pittenger Wolverton, W. Va. 
Darrow Johnson, Okla, orter Wood 
Davenport Johnson, S. Dak. Pou Woodruff 
vis Johnson, Wash. Prall Woodrum 
Denison Johnston, Mo. Pratt, Harcourt J. Wright 
Dickstein Jonas, N. C. Pratt, Ruth Wyant 
Doughton Jones, Tex. Pritchard Yon 
NAYS—14 
Abernethy Briggs Huddleston Romjue 
Allgood Cannon ers Steagall 
Almon Doxey Patman 
Arnold Hill, Ala. Rankin 
NOT VOTING—94 
Bankhead Chase . Eaton, Colo. Hull, Tenn. 
Beck Clark, N. C. Edwards Hull, William E. 
Bell rry Englebright Igoe 
Black pse, es 
Boylan De Priest Gasque Johnson, IN. 
Britten DeRouen Gavagan Johnson, Tex. 
Browne Dickinson Golder mp 
Brunner Dominick Graham ess 
Buckbee Douglas, Ariz. Griffin Kinzer 
Byrns Douglass, Mass. Hancock unz 
Carley Doyle Houston, Del. Kurtz 
Celler Drewry Hudspet 
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Lankford, Va. O'Connell, N. Y. Somers, N. Y. Turpin 

Lee, Tex. O'Connor, N. V. Speaking Underwood 
Lehlbach Oliver, Ala. Sproul, Kans, Vestal 
Lindsay Oliver, N. Y. Stedman Vincent, Mich. 
McCormach, Mass. Owen Stevenson Wainwright 
McCormick, III. Quayle Sullivan, N. Y. Walker 
McFadden pansy Sullivan, Pa. White 
Manlove Reed, N. Y. Sumners, Tex. Wurzbach 
Michaelson Reid, III. Swick Yates 
Milligan Sabath Swing 

Nelson, Wis. Schneider Taylor, Colo. 

Norton Sirovich Tilson 


So the motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
Until further notice: 

. Tilson with Mr. Bankhead. 

. Vestal with Mr. Linthicum. 

Graham with Mr. Drewry. 

. Kiess with Mr. Griffin. 

. Lehlbach with Mr. Lanham. 

. McFadden with Mr. O’Connell of New York. 
Mr. Dempsey with Mr. Milligan, 

. Buekbee with Mr. Boylan. 

Swing with Mrs. Owen. 

= Wursbach with Mr. Lindsay. 

Mr. Yates with Mr. Dominick. 

„ James with Mr. 8 

Vincent of Mic n with Mr. Quayle. 

„ Swick with Mr. Byrns. 

. Reid of Illinois with Mr. O’Connor of New York, 
Browne with Mr. Stevenson. 

. Chase with Mr. Carley. 

. Reed of New York with Mr. Bell. 

. Wainwright with Mr. Oliver of Alabama, 

„ William E. Hull with Mr. Somers of New York. 
White with Mr. Edwards. 

„Johnson of Illinois with Mr. Taylor of Colorado. 
. Michaelson with Mr. Gava 8 

. Hancock with Mr. Hull of Tennessee. 

. Dickinson with Mr. Sullivan of New York, 
Beck with Mrs. Norton. 

. Ransley with Mr. Black. 

De Priest with Mr. Fish. 

. Brigham with Mr. Kemp. 

. Sproul of Kansas with Mr. Celler. 

Englebright with Mr. Sabath. 

r, Britten with Mr. Igoe. 

Schneider with Mr. Sumners of Texas. 

Curry with Mr. Oliver of New York. 

„ Sullivan of Pennsylvania with Mr. McCormack of Massachusetts, 
. Houston with Mr. Brunner. 

Eaton of Colorado with Mr. DeRouen. 

. Turpin with Mr. Sirovich. 

. Golder with Mr. Underwood. 

Walker with Mr. Johnson of Texas. 

Mr. Zihiman with Mr. Kunz. 

Mr. Kurtz with Mr. Douglas of Arizona. 

Mr, Manlove with Mr. Gasgue. 

Mr. Nelson of Wisconsin with Mr. Lee of Texas. 
Mrs. McCormick of Illinois with Mr. Douglass of Massachusetts, 


The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The House automatically resolves itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 10288. The 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. MICHENER] will please take the 
chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 10288, with Mr. MICHENER in 
the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of the bill H. R. 10288, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 10288) to regulate the transportation of persons in 
interstate and foreign commerce by motor carriers operating on the 
publie highways. 


Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for three minutes concerning an amendment which I 
had intended to offer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for three minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, may we have the amendment 
reported? 

Mr. DENISON. I am simply going to make a short state- 
ment. Yesterday afternoon I offered an amendment and after- 
wards withdrew it, with the statement that I would probably 
offer it again this morning. The purpose of the amendment was 
to exclude from the consideration of the joint boards minor 
questions respecting the service of motor vehicles that might 
arise from complaints by those interested. I find, Mr. Chairman, 
upon further consideration, that it is possible that the amend- 
ment I proposed to offer might include some important ques- 
tions; and, moreover, in the committee I agreed to this pro- 
vision in the bill, applicable to two States only. In the House 
the scope of the bill has been enlarged to embrace three States. 
I do not know of any way that I can separate the application 
of my amendment so as to apply to the changed conditions of 
the bill, and inasmuch as I agreed to the compromise arrived 
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at in the committee by which we were enabled to report the 
bill to the House, I am not disposed to offer my amendment. 
I thought there ought to be an amendment to carry out the 
idea, but, on second thonght, I do not think I should offer the 
amendment, in view of what occurred in our committee when 
the bill was under consideration. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, does the gentleman think that 
a Member of the House should be influenced by a vote had in 
committee, even though the members of the committee voted for 
the provisions of the bill, when the bill comes before the House? 
If he sees that the bill should be amended in any way, does the 
gentleman from Illinois think he should feel bound by an agree- 
ment arrived at in committee and desist from offering amend- 
ments? 

Mr. DENISON. That is a problem which each Member must 
settle for himself. There was a difference of opinion in the 
committee on several of the provisions of the bill, but we all 
felt the need of prompt consideration of the legislation; and in 
order to report the bill, I agreed to this provision applying to 
two States. I do not want to even appear to be in the position 
of haying gone back on that agreement. 

Mr. RANKIN. Of course I was against the amendment, and 
I am against it now; but I disagree with the gentleman from 
` Illinois in his idea that members of a committee are estopped, 
if you please, from offering amendments to bills coming from 
that committee merely because he agreed to that particular 
provision in committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. LEA of California. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Lea of California: Page 7, line 4, after 
the word If“ insert “the board of each State from which a member 
of a joint board is entitled to be appointed shall waive action on any 
matter referred to such joint board, or if.” 


Mr. LEA of California. Mr, Chairman, the object of this 
amendment is to attempt to make a smoother operation of the 
8-State joint board system. It proposes that when the State 
boards of each State which is entitled to representation on 
the joint board waives consideration of the particular matter 
referred to the joint board, then the commission may act upon 
the matter. 

There are a great many matters of little consequence, as the 
bill stands now, which would be required to be referred to 
joint boards. The object was, of course, to preserve the rights 
of the people in the States. The amendment provides that the 
board of each State may waive the right of hearing, and in 
that event jurisdiction is to be given to the commission. I have 
conferred with the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. MAPES], and 
he is satisfied with this amendment, 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, in behalf of the committee, I 
accept that amendment and move that the debate on this amend- 
ment to the section be now closed. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I think that is unfair. I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. The gentleman has no right to 
make that motion until we have had debate on both sides of it. 

Mr. PARKER. I yield time to the gentleman. 

Mr. RANKIN. No; I will take the time from the House. I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. A motion is pending, 

Mr. RANKIN. I make a point of order against the motion. 

Mr. MAPES. There is nothing to the point of order, Mr. 
Chairman. This amendment was offered, and debate was had on it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. There is not 
any question but that debate has been had on this amendment. 
There is not any question but that under the rules of the House 
the gentleman from Mississippi is too late. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, I will not object to the gen- 
tleman asking unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman may proceed only by unani- 
mous consent, 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, I had understood that the 
motion made by the gentleman from New York [Mr. PARKER] 
was temporarily withdrawn. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the Chair understand that the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Parker] withdraws his motion? 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, I amend the motion to provide 
that all debate on this section and all amendments thereto close 
in five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. PARKER] as amended. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
RANKIN] is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I just want to say to the mem- 
bers of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce that 
they had better travel rather slowly about these steam-roller 
methods by which they are attempting to shut off debate on 
these amendments to the bill. Then I want to say to the mem- 
bership of the House that by all means this amendment should 
be defeated. 

What right has one of these boards to delegate to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission their powers or to waive the power 
vested in them by the constitution and the laws of your State? 
Do you realize what this amendment means? This amendment 
will likely wipe out the Mapes amendment adopted a day or 
two ago, and you will find yourselves back where you were 
before the Mapes amendment was inserted into the bill. 

I do not think it should be left to the membership of these 
boards to waive State rights; to waive the rights that the States 
have vested in their utilities commissions or their representa- 
tives on the joint boards, and for that reason I am opposed to 
this amendment, and I seriously trust that if you are sincere 
in the adoption of the Mapes amendment, you will vote against 
this amendment. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. The gentleman must recognize 
that the Federal Government would have no power to compel a 
State official to act. 

Mr. RANKIN. No; but the gentleman from Oklahoma 
knows that if one of them fails to act, the governor of the 
State will appoint a representative. Then why should you 
permit some recalcitrant on a joint board to waive the powers 
and rights of the State, and take that power away from the 
governor of the State, in whom you have vested it by the 
amendment adopted? 

Mr. BURTNESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentleman from North Dakota. 

Mr. BURTNESS. As a practical proposition, does not the 
proposed Lea amendment simply expedite the matter and take 
care of the situation and avoid delays? > 

Mr. RANKIN, No. 

Mr. BURTNESS. The commission and the governor would 
otherwise make an appointment to the board. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield. 

Mr. HASTINGS. If a member of the board waives it, he 
exercises power, does he not? 

Mr. RANKIN. Of course, he does. He surrenders. 

Mr. MAPES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield for a question. 

Mr. MAPES. It seems to me the gentleman is seeing things 
in this amendment that are not there. The purpose of the 
amendment is to make it unnecessary to convene the joint 
boards in cases of formal or routine matters. And certainly in 
any matter that is substantial the State boards are not going to 
waive their rights to pass upon it and render a decision. 

Mr. RANKIN. The right is given to the members of these 
joint boards to waive the rights of the State and place it in 
the hands of the Interstate Commerce Commission, whereas 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Mares] has reserved that right to the States. 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield. 

Mr. DENISON. The gentleman speaks as though the mem- 
bers of the joint boards were acting under State laws. The bill 
expressly provides that in the performance of their duties under 
this act they are acting as Federal agents. 

Mr. RANKIN. I understand the members of the joint boards 
are chosen by the State boards, and if they refuse to act, if 
one says, “I do not want to act; I will waive the rights of the 
State of Iowa or the State of North Dakota or the State of 
Mississippi to the Interstate Commerce Commission,” you are 
placing in that man’s hands the power of transferring the 
rights of your State to Washington. 

There is no need for the amendment. It is unnecessary. In 
my opinion, it is flaunting the will of the people of the various 
States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California [Mr. LEA]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. RANKIN) there were—ayes 108, noes 28. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
APPLICATION FOR CERTIFICATE OF PUBLIC CONVENIENCE AND NECESSITY 


Src. 4. (a) No corporation or person shall operate as a common 
cartier by motor vehicle in interstate or foreign commerce on any 
public highway unless there is in force with respect to such carrier a 
certificate of public convenience and necessity authorizing such opera- 
tion: Provided, That any common carrier by motor vehicle in operation 
on the date of the approval of this act may continue such operation 
for a period of 90 days thereafter without any such certificate, and if 
application for a certificate authorizing such operation is made to the 
commission within such period the carrier may, under such regulations 
as the commission may prescribe, continue such operation until other- 
wise ordered by the commission. 

(b) Applications for certificates of public convenience and necessity 
shall be made in writing to the commission, be verified under oath, 
and be in such form and contain such information as the commission 
shall require. 


Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Moorm of Virginia: On page 10, at the 
beginning of line 11, after the word “ certificate,” substitute a period 
for the comma, and after the word “ commission,” at the end of line 15, 
add the following : “ Provided, That it appears that the applicant was in 
bona fide operation as a common carrier over the route or between the ter- 
mini described in the application at least one year prior to the passage 
of this act and since then, and at the time the application is made, has 
been continuously in operation.” 

So that the paragraph after the period sball read as follows: 

“And if application for certificate authorizing such operation is made 
to the commission within such period the carrier may, under such regu- 
lations as the commission may prescribe, continue such operation until 
otherwise ordered by the commission: Provided, it appears that the 
applicant was in bona fide operation as a common carrier over the route 
or between the termini described in the application at least one year 
prior to the passage of this act and since then, and at the time the 
application is made, has been continuously in operation.” 


Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, the purpose is to 
set up a new system of regulation. Heretofore there has been 
no regulation of motor vehicles engaged in interstate commerce. 
The section to which my amendment has reference provides that 
when this bill, if it should become a law, goes into effect a pref- 
erence shall be given to a carrier that is then actually operating 
over the route in question. That is what I believe has been 
talked of here as one of the grandfather clauses. It seems to 
me it would be better not to give any preference to anybody, 
but to allow all applicants to stand upon the same footing and 
then determine what certificates should be granted. That 
would be an observance of the old-fashioned doctrine to which 
we profess our adherence constantly of according equality of 
opportunity. 

Mr. MAPES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. MAPES. Some of us do not clearly understand the effect 
of the gentleman’s amendment, and we do not understand just 
what relation it bears to the so-called grandfather provision. 
On page 11, lines 17, 18, and 19, we provide that preference 
shall be given to operators who have been in operation prior to 
January 1, 1930, and I wonder if the gentleman’s amendment 
would not be more appropriate at that point. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. But even so, I may say to the gen- 
tleman, that preference is given by this particular section. The 
section provides— 


That any common carrier by motor vehicle in operation on the date 
of the approval of this act may continue such operation for a period 
of 90 days thereafter without any such certificate, and if application 
for a certificate authorizing such operation is made to the commission 
within such period the carrier may, under such regulations as the 
commission may prescribe, continue such operation until otherwise 
ordered by the commission. 


Mr. MAPES. Section 5 gives the conditions which shall goy- 
ern the commission in acting upon an application, whether a 
certificate shall be granted or denied, and instructs the com- 
mission to give certificates to those who have been in bona fide 
operation since January 1, 1930. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I shall offer an amendment to 
that section. 

Mr. MAPES. Then the gentleman thinks that his amendment 
does not conflict with that section? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. The amendment I propose does 
not supersede the importance of trying to amend correspondingly 
the section the gentleman has in mind. 
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Mr. HOCH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. HOCH. Would it not be impossible under the gentleman’s 
amendment for any carrier to operate after the passage of this 
act unless he had been in operation for a year? As I understand 
this particular section, the purpose was to provide that it would 
not be unlawful to operate without a certificate immediately upon 
the passage of the act, but to give some length of time within 
which an operator might apply for a certificate. I think that 
was the only purpose of section 4. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Virginia 
has expired. 

Mr. HOCH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Virginia may proceed for five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Virginia may proceed for 
five additional minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. The section just read contemplates that 
there are thousands of these motor-bus companies in opera- 
tion. Obviously, it will take some time for them to file appli- 
cations for certificates under the act. We do not want to re- 
quire them to stop doing business, so we give a period of grace 
of 90 days in which they may make applications for certificates 
of convenience and necessity to operate as motor carriers. lf 
they file these applications within 90 days, then, under such 
regulations as the commission shall prescribe, they may con- 
tinue in operation until the commission can act upon their appli- 
cations. That is all this section does. It merely takes care of 
those that are in operation now and allows them time within 
which to file their applications and have their applications 


on. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. If this section is adopted then, 
under the section to Which the gentleman from Michigan has 
referred, it would be the duty of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to send out a questionnaire to ascertain the facts, but 
meanwhile the existing carrier has a preference. 

Mr. DENISON. Certainly he has. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. The carrier not already in operation 
but desiring to obtain a certificate is deferred to an indefinite 
time to have his application passed on, and meanwhile the car- 
rier that is actually operating has the preference; in other 
words, there is an inference that the carrier that is operating at 
the time the act goes into effect is entitled to continue on the 
idea that he serves the public convenience better than any other 
carrier. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. BURTNESS. I would say not in so far as this particular 
section is concerned. The only purpose of this section is to 
permit him to operate until the Interstate Commerce Commission 
or the joint boards, as the case may be—but it would be the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for those who had been in 
operation before March 1, 1930—can pass upon their applications 
for certificates of convenience and necessity. That is all. This 
section simply permits a period of grace, not for the convenience 
of the bus operator particularly but in the interest of admin- 
istration by the Interstate Commerce Commission, because it 
may not be able to pass upon all of the applications within 90 
days, and that is the sole reason for the last clause in this 
paragraph., 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. But if the applicant is allowed 
to continue in operation, then he may be approved subsequently 
without any reference to joint boards. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Not unless he was in operation prior to 
January 1, 1930. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. That is exactly the point I have in 
mind and the point which I think ought to be considered, but 
that point is not covered by this section. 

Mr. CULKIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. CULKIN. Is not the provision that there must have 
been bona fide operation on January 1, 1930, distinctively 
retroactive and, in the gentleman’s opinion, improper in this 
legislation? In other words, if a bona fide concern went into 
operation before the enactment of this legislation, should they 
not have this preferred status? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I will tell the gentleman what the 
Interstate Commerce Commission says on that point, and my 
amendment follows the recommendation of the commission: 

The law should provide that an applicant for a certificate of public 
convenience and necessity was in bona fide operation as a common 
carrier over the route or between the termini described in the appii- 
cation at least one year prior to the first day of the legislative session 
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in which such law is enacted, and since then and at the time applica- 
tion is made has been continuously in operation, 


ae CULKIN. The gentleman would limit it, then, to one 
year 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I would limit it as the Interstate 
Commerce Commission limits it. As I understand the commis- 
sion, the commission says the preference contemplated by 
this section should not be accorded to any carrier except a 
carrier that has been in operation continuously for at least 
one year. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. CULKIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman be given one additional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. CULKIN. How about the concerns, if the gentleman from 
Virginia will permit, that have gone into business in good faith 
and have made investments subsequent to January 1, 1930, and 
are now in operation pursuant to the consent of the public 
service commissions in the various States; why should they be 
debarred from participation in this so-called grandfather clause, 
assuming they comply with all of paragraph (b). 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I will say to the gentleman that 
objection is easily met. You can increase the period beyond 
90 days. You have already provided for very summary proceed- 
ings. You have provided that one commissioner can handle the 
case of an application, or that an examiner may handle the case 
of an application, and if you think 90 days is not sufficient, you 
ean extend the time beyond 90 days and obviate the very diffi- 
culty which the gentleman has in mind. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Virginia 
has again expired. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that I may proceed for five minutes more, on account 
of the interruptions. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Virginia? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. MERRITT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. MERRITT. Is the gentleman prepared to stop at once 
every bus operation on the enactment of this bill? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I am not; and can not the gentle- 
man avoid that by extending the 90-day period? 

Mr. MERRITT. That is what this section does. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. You can extend the period beyond 
90 days, so as to give the commission more time to pass upon 
applications. 

Mr. MERRITT. But the gentleman's amendment adds to our 
extension a proyiso that in order to get the extension the line 
must have been in operation one year. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I take that from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission—that he is not to have any preference 
unless he has been in operation for one year, that operation for 
one year is to be taken as prima facie evidence in his favor. If 
he has not been in operation for a year, let his application be 
considered along with the other applications before the com- 
mission. 

Mr. MERRITT. I think the gentleman will find from the 
facts that if any such provision were put in this section it would 
paralyze a large part of the business now going on in this 
country. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I do not think that, if you will 
frame your section in what seems to me, with great respect to 
the committee, a sensible way, by extending the time, if you 
so desire. On the contrary, if you allow this section to stand 
as it is written, you are going to give a preference to powerful 
carriers that, anticipating this legislation, have commenced 
operations, and then when the commission proceeds to act upon 
other applications, under your provision with respect to public 
convenience and necessity they will be denied the right to re- 
ceive certificates. 

Mr. GLOVER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. GLOVER. Carrying out further the gentleman's thought, 
I desire to call attention to section 5, on page 11, where the bill 
proyides that where it is shown on the questionnaire— 

That the applicant is fit and able properly to perform the service re- 


quired, then a certificate shall be issued to the applicant by the com- 
mission without further proceedings. 


Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Exactly. This is a noncompetitive 
bill in that respect and in this and some of its other features it 
makes for monopoly. 


The time of the gentleman from Virginia 
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What is the existing condition? According to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the railroad carriers of the country have 
to a very large extent engaged in motor-vehicle operations on 
the highways and in this section and in the succeeding section 
there seems to be an effort made to give them priority over 
other applicants, and with the idea that other applicants may 
be refused because they can not show actual necessity for addi- 
tional operations, 

Mr. MAPES. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Les. 

Mr. MAPES. It seems to me the gentleman is arguing the 
next section, the so-called grandfather clause, but whether that 
is true or not, would not the statement which the gentleman is 
making apply 10 years from now or 20 years from now just the 
same as it does now? The bus operator that is already in 
existence has the preference over the man who desires to come 
in. The man who desires to come in five years from now will 
have to make an application for a certificate of public conven- 
fence and necessity and he will be obliged to wait until he is 
granted a certificate before he can begin operation. Of course, 
during that time the other operator would go right ahead with 
his business. 

This simply permits those already in existence prior to Jan- 
uary 1 to continue until the commission has an opportunity to 
say whether they shall continue further or not. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Five years hence the law will have 
been in effect five years. The effort is to regulate at the outset 
in a way never heard of before. What you propose is to give 
a vested right to the carriers that are in actual operation at the 
time the law is put in force. If I understand the bill and the 
report of the Interstate Commerce Commission and much of the 
argument here, the result is going to be that applications will 
be precluded to a very large extent, in a very large per cent of 
cases, except those of carriers very largely controlled by railroad 
8 that were in operation at the time of the passage of 

e law. 

Mr. HOCH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Yes, 

Mr. HOCH. Is it not true under the gentleman’s amendment 
that if an operator had been in operation 11 months he could! 
not operate for another day without violating the law? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Not at all. The section provides 
that he shall have the right to continue in operation 90 days. 

Mr. HOCH. I understood that under the gentleman’s amend- 
ment the carrier must have been in operation a year. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. That is in accordance with the 
recommendation of the commission. 

Mr. HOCH. That is the grandfather clause, but that is an 
entirely different matter. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. It seems to me that the two sec- 
tions link up together. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Virginia 
has again expired. 

The question is on the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 10, Une 8, after the word “in” and before the word “ opera- 
tion,“ insert the word “ legal.” 


Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Chairman, this is so obviously just 
that I do not want to delay the committee. 

Mr. DENISON. We will accept the amendment. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, I do not accept it; I want 
the gentleman from South Carolina to explain his amendment. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Chairman, the effect of this amend- 
ment is this: As soon as it shall be pretty well determined 
through the newspapers and in other ways that this bill is 
going to become a law, as soon as there is a reasonable anticipa- 
tion that it will be law, there will be a lot of fly-by-night men 
start in the business who are not bona fide carriers. They will 
start without any authorization by a State commission; they 
will start running up and down, whether carrying passengers 
or not, for the purpose of being included and incorporated in 
and obtaining the benefit of this legislation. 

Mr. BURTNESS. How does the gentleman’s amendment help 
that situation? 

Mr. MoSWAIN. Because If they are not operating lawfully, 
if they are not operating under the authority by some State 
commission or some State board, then they could not, under 
my amendment, come in and get the benefit of the law. They 
would haye to make application to the joint commission, the 
joint board, and show the advantages and the necessity and the 
benefits of their particular operation. 
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Mr. BURTNESS. Do I understand the gentleman correctly 
that he interprets the word “legal” as meaning that it must be 
a carrier who has been operating under a certificate of con- 
venience and necessity issued by some State board or commis- 
sion? 

Mr. McSWAIN. No; I am cognizant of the decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States; but every interstate car- 
rier is the outgrowth of a route which was originally intra- 
state, If there shall start up one of these fly-by-night schemes 
for the mere purpose of securing benefits by this legislation, I 
do not think they ought to get a certificate without being able 
to make a showing of convenience and necessity. I think that 
the benefits from this act are going to be substantial. 

Mr. HOCH. In the gentleman's amendment does he not mean 
by legal, bona fide? 

Mr. McSWAIN. It may be, and I am glad to get a sugges- 
tion from the gentleman, who sees what I am after. 

Mr. HOCH. Mr. Chairman, I see the force of the contention 
as to whether it is a bona fide operation, but certainly these 
people are not illegally operating. If they are, they can be 
taken off the roads now. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Chairman, I think there is much in the 
gentleman's suggestion, and with the permission of the com- 
mittee I ask unanimous consent to modify my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to modify his amendment in the manner indi- 
cated, Is there objection. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the modified amend- 
ment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. McSwain: Page 10, line 8, after the word 
“in” and before the word “ operation” insert the words “ bona fide.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this section is 
merely to permit those who are operating busses to continue to 
operate them if they wish to until the commission can act on 
their applications. If you insert the words “ bona fide” at this 
place, then they will have to prove that they are in bona fide 
operation before they are operating legally. That is not the 
purpose of this section. I suggest to the gentleman that he 
withdraw his amendment and discuss that proposition in con- 
nection with the next section. That is where the question of 
bona fides is going to be discussed, and will have to be proven. 
It has no place in this section at all, because an operator would 
have to prove that he is conducting a bona fide operation before 
he can operate for the 90 days. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, if such an amendment is to 
be offered, should it not come in the next section? 

Mr. DENISON. Certainly. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Where we have the grandfather clause and 
the question of continuous operation? 

Mr. DENISON. Certainly. 

Mr. BURTNESS. And where we have already prescribed 
that they must have been conducting a bona fide operation 
before the commission can grant them certificates of conveni- 
ence. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Chairman, I see that these gentlemen 
are in good faith trying to help me out of my difficulties. I 
ask unanimous consent to withdraw my amendment, and I 
shall offer it to the next section, 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to withdraw his amendment, Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate upon 
this section, and all amendments thereto close in five minutes. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
not confine his motion to the amendment? 

Mr. PARKER. No. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. The gentleman allows 20 or 30 minutes 
of debate on a minor amendment and none on other amend- 
ments, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from New York that all debate upon this section and 
all amendments thereto close in five minutes. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Jones of Texas: Page 10, line 15, after 
the word “commission,” insert the following: 

Provided further, That it shall not be necessary to procure such 
a certificate in order to operate a common carrier by motor vehicle 
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wholly within any State, nor to operate an extension of any line 
where such extension is wholly within any State, if a certificate or 
permit for such purpose has been issued by the State commission or 
other duly constituted regulatory authority of the State affected.” 


Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point against the 
amendment. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have 
the gentleman make his point of order, 

0 RANKIN. I demand the regular order on the point of 
order, 

The CHAIRMAN. The regular order is demanded. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, the amendment relates clearly 
to certificates issued in intrastate business. It seeins to me 
that it is clearly out of order in this section, but I do not care 
to take up any time in argument of the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I do not care to be heard unless the 
Chair wants to hear from our side, 

The CHAIRMAN, Section 4 of the bill deals entirely with 
interstate or foreign commerce. The gentleman’s amendment 
deals entirely with intrastate commerce. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. No; my amendment does not. The 
first part of my amendment refers to intrastate commerce and 
also an extension of interstate commerce. 

The CHAIRMAN. And brings in a new subject which is 
not dealt with by the original text, 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Not any more than the paragraph 
itself does. Mr. Chairman, section 4 requires the securing of 
a certificate of public convenience and necessity for extending 
an interstate line 10 miles within a State, and that part is 
covered by section 4. For instance, if a man is operating a 
line from Wichita, Kans., to Amarillo, Tex., and he desires to 
extend the operation 20 miles farther to Canyon, Tex., wholly 
within the State of Texas, he would have to secure a certificate 
of public convenience and necessity from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in order to do so; and that is exactly what 
my amendment refers to. It provides that in extending a motor- 
vehicle line that is doing an interstate business it shall not be 
necessary to secure a certificate if it already has one from 
the State or can secure one from the State. In other words, 
this refers specifically to interstate and not intrastate business. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I have glanced over the 
bill since the amendment has been offered and I can find no 
other place where an amendment of this character would be 
more pertinent than in connection with this section. Then the 
question arises whether it is at all relevant to the subject matter 
under consideration. The bill under consideration is one of 
general character, and certainly the House should not be cir- 
cumscribed, it should not be denied the right to legislate on a 
proposal such as that contained in the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Texas. The House should have the right to 
determine the extent of this legislation. I can not find any 
other place in this bill where it would be more pertinent. I 
call on the sponsors of the bill to point out where this amend- 
ment could be more pertinently considered than in this section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman from 
Texas. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. The Chair will notice that under sec- 
tion 4 any bus line operating or desiring to operate in interstate 
commerce must secure a certificate of public convenience and 
necessity. That runs all the way through the bill, linked up in 
every fashion. There is the necessity of securing that permit 
if you extend farther into a State forming an interstate bus line. 

I am simply providing in my amendment that where only one 
State is affected, and maybe only a few miles extension is 
desired, it should not be necessary to come all the way up to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to get a little extension 
when it can be gotten much more easily by going to the State 
commission. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is of opinion that section 4 
contemplates dealing with interstate and foreign commerce only. 
In the opinion of the Chair, the question of germaneness is 
involved here. The amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Texas seeks to bring within this section the subject of intra- 
state commerce. The Chair does not think that where you have 
one subject dealing specifically with one class that you may add 
another specified class. It occurs to the Chair that interstate 
commerce is quite different from intrastate commerce, and, in 
the opinion of the Chair, the amendment is not germane.. The 
Chair sustains the point of order. 

acy JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I have another amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Texas, 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Jones of Texas: Page 10, line 15, after 
the word “commission” insert the following: Provided further, That 
it shall not be necessary to procure such a certificate in order to oper- 
ate an extension of any common carrier by motor vehicle where such ex- 
tension is wholly within any State if a certificate or permit for such 
purpose has been issued by the State commission or other duly consti- 
tuted regulatory authority of the State affected.” 


The CHAIRMAN. All time has expired. 

The question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Jones]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Jones of Texas) there were—ayes 35, noes 62. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


ISSUANCE OF CERTIFICATE 


Sec. 5. (a) Except as provided in subsection (b), a certificate “of 
public convenience and necessity shall be issued to any applicant there- 
for, authorizing the whole or any part of the operations covered by the 
application, if it is found that the public convenience and necessity will 
be served by the operations authorized. 

(b) If the corporation or person making application for a certificate 
of public convenience and necessity sets forth therein that it or any 
predecessor in interest was operating as a common carrier by motor 
vehicle in interstate or foreign commerce on any public highway on 
January 1, 1930, and claims the benefits of this subsection, the commis- 
sion upon receipt of such application shall serve such carrier with a 
questionnaire in respect to the matters on which the commission may 
require information, The applicant shall answer the questionnaire 
within 45 days from the receipt thereof. A copy of all questionnaires 
and answers thereto shall be furnished by the commission to the board 
of every State in which any part of the operations of the carrier are 
conducted. If it appears from the answers to the questionnaire or from 
information otherwise furnished, (1) that the carrier or a predecessor 
in interest was in bona fide operation on January 1, 1930, as a common 
carrier by motor vehicle in interstate or foreign commerce on any public 
highway and (except as to seasonal service or interruption of operations 
over which the applicant or its predecessors in interest had no control) 
continuously has so operated since that date and (2) that such opera- 
tions are bona fide for the purpose of furnishing reasonably continuous 
and adequate service at just and reasonable rates, and (3) that the 
applicant is fit and able properly to perform the service required, then 
a certificate shall be issued to the applicant by the commission without 
further proceedings; otherwise the question whether or not such facts 
appear shall be decided in accordance with the procedure provided in 
section 3 (including reference to a joint board in a proper case), and 
the certificate under this subsection shall be issued or denied accord- 
ingly. 

(c) Nothing contained in section 500 of the transportation act, 1920, 
shall be construed as expressing a preference by Congress for rail or 
water transportation over transportation by motor vehicle or to affect 
in any manner the issuance of a certificate of public convenience and 
necessity under the provisions of this act; and nothing contained in this 
act shall be construed as a declaration by Congress of the relative im- 
portance to the public of the several kinds of transportation. 

(d) No certificate of public convenience and necessity issued under 
this act shall be construed as conferring any proprietary or exclusive 
rights in the public highways. 

(e) In the administration of this act, the commission shall, so far 
as is consistent with the public interest, preserve competition in service. 


Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment which 
I have sent to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York, chairman 
of the committee, offers an amendnrent, which the Clerk will 
report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment by Mr. PARKER: Page 11, line 21, strike out 
the words “seasonal service or,“ and, on page 12, at the end of line 
10, insert the following: 

“For the purposes of this subsection a common carrier by motor 
vehicle furnishing seasonal service shall be deemed to qualify under 
clause (1) if such carrier or a predecessor in interest was in bona 
fide operation as a common carrier by motor yehicle in interstate or 
foreign commerce for the calendar year 1929 during the season ordi- 
narily covered by its operations, and (except as to interruption of 
operations over which the applicant or its predecessors in interest had 
no control) has so operated continuously during each such season 
thereafter.” 


Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, this amendment is simply to 
take care of the seasonal operations. There are many seasonal 
operations all through the Northeastern States. Busses start 
from the cities of New York and Boston and go up into the 
mountains, the White Mountains, over into the State of Ver- 
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mont, up to the Adirondacks and down through Pennsylvania 
to the various summer resort hotels, which are not located on 
railroads. This amendment extends to them the provision of 
the “grandfather” clause if those operators were in bona fide 
operation during the season of 1929. 

That is all and exactly what the anrendment covers. 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PARKER. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. Why go back to 1929 if they are in opera- 
tion now? 

Mr. PARKER. They can not be in operation now, because 
they only operate in the summer time. 

Mr. RANKIN. I understand that is true in New England, 
but that does not cover the entire country. I happen to live in a 
section of the country where they can cperate practically any 
time of the year. 


Mr. PARKER. I might ask the gentleman if he has any sery- 
ice like that? 

Mr. RANKIN. Certainly. 

Mr. PARKER. If the gentleman will draw an amendment, 
I will accept it. - 

Mr. RANKIN. No, no. If I draw an amendment, it is 
defeated. 


Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PARKER. I yield. 

Mr. DENISON. This amendment applies to any seasonal 
operations in any part of the country. 

Mr. RANKIN. I understand; but if you are going to make 
that amendment, why go back to 1929? 

Mr. PARKER. Where would the gentleman go? 

Mr. RANKIN. Go to the date of the passage of the bill. 

Mr. PARKER. I would like to state to the gentleman that 
the busses to which I refer stopped operation last September 
and they have not operated since. 

Mr. RANKIN. I understand they stopped up in that country. 

Mr. PARKER. It does not affect operations in the gentle- 
man’s State. If there were operations proceeding in 1929, those 
operations will come under the provisions of this bill, the same 
as in our part of the country. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PARKER. I yield. 

Mr. BURTNESS. If they were in operation on January 1, 
1930, they will also be included, because they are in operation 
in the wintertime. 

Mr. RANKIN. I fear the gentleman from North Dakota does 
not understand what I am driving at, and I am afraid the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Parker] does not understand. 
These seasonal busses are operated not because it happens to 
thaw out in that section of the country, but for other reasons, 

Mr. PARKER. Certainly. They operate when the hotels are 
open. There is no question about that. 

Mr. RANKIN, There could be no harm in amending the 
gentleman’s amendment to strike out “1929” and insert “at 
the time of the passage of the bill.“ That would include those 
which have begun to operate since the 1st of January. 

Mr. PARKER. But they are not operating now, and they will 
not begin to operate until the ist of June. 

Mr. RANKIN. I know they are not, up in that country, and 
I do not blame them. 

Mr. PARKER. They can not get through. 

Mr. RANKIN. I understand they can not, but that is not 
the entire country. There are other sections of the country 
that have seasonal busses, which operate at various times of 
the year. For instance, at the Easter season—and you will not 
get this bill passed by Easter at the rate at which the House and 
Senate are proceeding—around the Easter season or the spring 
season there is a vast difference between New England and the 
South. 

Mr. PARKER. 
few minutes. 

Mr. RANKIN. I was trying to show the reason for my con- 
tention. If this provision is put in at all, it would be just and 
fair to amend it so as to change it to the time of the passage 
of the bill. 

Mr. PARKER. But I want to call the gentleman's attention 
to the fact that if we put the date in as the gentleman desires 
it it would shut out every one of the people that I have in 
mind. 

Mr. HASTINGS. 

Mr. PARKER. I yield. 

Mr. HASTINGS. It would not include your seasonal service 
of last year if you do it the way the gentleman desires? 

Mr. PARKER. No; it would not. 


I only yielded for a question. I only have a 


Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. HASTINGS. And therefore the amendment is absolutely 
necessary to cover it. 
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Mr, PARKER. Yes. If the gentleman can suggest any 
amendment to take care of this seasonal service, as far as I am 
concerned I will accept it, 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. PARKER]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment, which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
OLIVER] offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. OLIVER of Alabama: Page 12, line 25, after 
the word “ service,“ strike out the period and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“Provided, however, That if it appears at any time that motor-vebicle 
service in interstate or foreign commerce on any public highway is 
alone carried on by a railroad company, or alone by persons or corpora- 
tions owning an interest in a railroad company, the commission shall 
give consideration to the issuance of a further certificate to a common 
carrier by motor vehicle on such highway, if applied for by any person 
or corporation not interested in a railroad company and shown to be 
qualified to meet the rules, requirements, and conditions fixed by the 
commission for such service.” 


Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I would like to ask the chairman 
this question: You have indicated that you are not opposed to 
the purpose of this amendment? 

Mr. PARKER. Yes. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. And may I ask whether the com- 
mittee is willing to accept it? 

Mr. PARKER. I will say to the gentleman that personally 
I shall not object, but, of course, I can not speak for the com- 
mittee. à 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I have offered this amendment 
after consulting different members of the committee, because I 
feel it really expresses the purpose of the Congress, and espe- 
cially that provision of the bill which declares a purpose to 
preserye competition. This amendment is so drawn that if at 
any time it shall appear that service between States is alone 
operated by a railroad company or by any person or corporation 
interested in a railroad company, that then the commission shall 
give consideration to the application for a further permit on such 
highway, if the party making application is not interested in a 
railroad company and can meet the rules and requirements of 
the commission. 

Mr. HOCH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Yes. 

Mr. HOCH. I am not at all out of sympathy with what I 
think the gentleman is trying to accomplish. However, there is 
one clause in the amendment—if I heard it correctly—about 
which I arm doubtful. I understood the amendment to read any- 
one having any interest in a railroad company, and not simply 
a controlling interest—what about a person who happened to 
own one share of stock in some railroad company somewhere, 
even though it were not a competing railroad? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I have drawn the amendment in 
this form so that parties without large means might not find it 
impossible to meet the form of procedure required, and to sim- 
plify what must be averred in the application for a certificate, 
if the motor service at any time is alone operated by those 
interested in a railroad company. 

I was interested in the statement the committee made some 
time ago, when it secured an appropriation that it might con- 
sider consolidation legislation as affected by holding companies. 
This amendment is in line with the purpose the committee 
declared in reference to bus-line service over highways. No 
Member of this House wants a railroad company to have sole 
control of any bus-line service. It is easy for railroads to so 
distribute their interests that they often are in control, when it 
is impossible to show that they have a controlling interest. I 
drew the amendment so that we might give to the public full 
assurance that if it appears at any time that a railroad com- 
pany, or those interested in a railroad company, are alone oper- 
ating bus-line service over a public highway, that then the 
commission shall give consideration to the issuance of a fur- 
ther certificate to a party qualified to meet the commission 
requirements, and who is not interested in a railroad company. 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield? p 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. If the gentleman’s amendment would stop 
there, there would be no particular objection to it; but it says 
not merely if a bus line is owned by a railroad company but if 
it is owned by any person or corporation owning any interest in 
a railroad company. That would exclude any person who owns 
a share of stock or a bond in a railroad company. It may be 
in California and they may be operating a bus line in Virginia. 
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Why should the fact that a man owns a few bonds in a railroad 
company in a different part of the country, where there is no 
competition, place him in the class of an outlaw? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. The question is an entirely perti- 
nent one except the latter part of it. There is nothing in the 
amendment or nothing in what I have said to indicate that he 
is an outlaw. I have only said that where those facts appear 
the commission shall give consideration to the issuance of a 
further certificate. There can be no serious hurt if you make it 
possible for a party to prepare his pleadings, if you please, in 
such way as to get his application before the commission. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from Alabama may proceed for two addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Dakota asks 
unanimous consent that the gentleman from Alabama may pro- 
ceed for two additional minutes, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Regardless of the merits of this amend- 
ment, I would like to know why the gentleman proposes to add 
it to and make it a part of paragraph (e), which is a general 
paragraph stating that the commission shall, so far as con- 
sistent with publie interest, preserye competition. My point is 
this: The gentleman’s amendment really qualifies and weakens 
that paragraph rather than supplements it, and it strikes me 
that it would be much better draftsmanship if the gentleman 
would simply add his amendment as a new subparagraph (f) 
and keep it away from the specific general mandate given to the 
commission to preserve competition, 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I am very glad to have that ex- 
pression from the gentleman, because it shows an absence of an- 
tagonism to the amendment. I will say that I prepared this 
amendment several days ago and submitted it to the chairman 
and other members of the committee. I found that the mem- 
bers of the committee with whom I discussed it were not un- 
friendly to it, and I was led to prepare and offer it at this 
place for the reason that I understood you had after mature 
consideration adopted the three preceding lines which preserve 
competition. This is nothing more nor less than a legislative 
declaration of the kind of competition you desire to preserve. 
We are not interested to preserve competition between railroads 
and railroad interests, but we desire to preserve a common car- 
rier certificate for some one not interested in a railroad com- 
pany and who can furnish competition for bus service operated 
by railroad interests. 

Mr. BURTNESS. But it seems to me the gentleman’s pro- 
posed amendment added there qualifies and weakens the general 
statement with reference to competition. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I think it clarifies, supplements, 
and makes plain to the commission what, at least, is the desire 
of Congress—that they not give an exclusive privilege at any 
time to a railroad company or to those interested in a railroad 
company. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment, but I do this more to give me an opportunity to 
submit to the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Orrtver] that the 
suggestion made by the gentleman from North Dakota is a 
proper one. If the gentleman would merely strike out the word 
“provided” and offer the amendment as a new paragraph—— 

Mr. BURTNESS. Or even as a new sentence. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I am perfectly willing to do that. 

Mr. DENISON. I think that would put the bill, if the amend- 
ment is to be adopted, in much better form. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to strike out the word “ provided“ and offer the amend- 
ment as amended as paragraph (f). 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to amend the amendment in the manner indicated. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk reported the amendment as amended. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, of course, this amendment 
merely provides that under the circumstances mentioned in it 
the commission shall give consideration to the application of 
another party seeking a certificate of convenience and necessity. 
If I understand the bill at all, and if I understand the duties 
of the commission, they would do this anyway. Of course, if 
there are any Members here who can get any satisfaction out 
of putting in a provision saying they shall give consideration to 
such an application when, as a matter of fact, it would be the 
duty of the commission to do so anyway, I have no particular 
objection to it. 

I do think the amendment ought to be changed so as to read 
a “substantial” interest, or something of that kind. It is very 
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general in its language and provides that if a person owning 
or operating a motor-vehicle company on a highway owns any 
interest, however small or infinitesimal, in any railroad company 
in any part of the United States, the commission shall give 
consideration to any other application. Of course, they would 
do that anyway; and, so far as I am concerned, I do not care 
about it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. OLIVER]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CULKIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr, CULKIN: On page 11, line 7, strike out 
the word “ January” and insert in lieu thereof the word “ March”; 
and the same amendment in line 19. 


Mr. CULKIN. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of the 
committee, may I say at the outset I have no desire to ma- 
terially amend this very splendid bill. I think this bill is 
distinctly a step in advance and proper regulation of a growing 
business. The parts I seek to amend provide that this law shall 
go into effect to all intents and purposes on January 1, 1930. 
In other words, gentlemen, this law is definitely retroactive, 
and that usually offends the intelligence and sense of justice 
that should obtain in a legislator. 

The country is big, and a great many concerns have gone into 
this rapidly developing business since January 1 of the present 
year, but the committee by this provision says that the concerns 
and the men who have invested their money in this business 
since January 1, 1930, shall have no place in the sun. They, 
ladies and gentlemen, are to be left to the matter of application, 
determination, and long hearing before a public-service com- 
mission, as set out in the bill as amended. 

I want to give you a definite and concrete illustration of this 
situation called to my attention by some of my colleagues. 

I have here a telegram addressed to Congressman Botton, of 
Ohio. It comes from the president of the Great Eastern Stages 
(Inc.), as I understand it, an Ohio corporation. 

This concern has made large disbursements for terminals, for 
busses, and for public liability during the present year. Their 
financial engagements aggregate something over $500,000. They 
are operating between Toledo and New York. This bill, if it 
goes into effect, puts them completely at the mercy of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission or the other body created by this 
bill. In other words, it leaves them in litigation. Their credit 
is gone, their status is destroyed; and if this is true of this 
concern, it is true of a number of others, possibly numbering 
many hundreds, throughout the whole of the United States. 

I trust, gentlemen, that this amendment, in justice and equity, 
shall here prevail, and I ask your support of it. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
by inserting the telegram referred to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman. from New York? 

There was no objection. 

The telegram is as follows: 

CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
Congressman CHESTER C. BOLTON, 7 
Washington, D. 0.: 

Company capitalization $250,000, busses contracted for this year 30, 
15 delivered and must accept balance by June 1. Total obligation for 
these coaches $360,000. This equipment being built by White Co. 
Cleveland. Over 100 agencies established and terminal lease obligations 
in Chicago, Detroit, Toledo, Cleveland, Buffalo, Scranton, Philadelphia, 
and New York, which are binding for terms of lease. Average 100 
passengers per day this time of year. Fifty people employed, more to 
follow. Obligation for leases $100,000, office, garage, stock parts, and 
supplies, $20,000, prepaid licenses and insurance $20,000 already ex- 
pended for 1930. Formation of company early in January, began 
partial operation February 15, full operation March 1. Committee act- 
ing on bill very secretly at time of formation of company, which was 
organized in good faith and usual obligations assumed. Passage of bill 
dated March 1 acceptable. 

Pact K. WADSWORTH, 
President Great Eastern Stages (Inc.). 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. Mr. Chairman, a few days ago when this legislation was 
considered in the House under general debate, I urged the adop- 
tion of the amendment which has been proposed by my colleague 
from New York [Mr. CULKIN], and I rise at this time to reiter- 
ate the statement I made on that occasion. In my judgment it 
will be an injustice to the bona fide interests now engaged in 
this method of transportation, and if this amendment is not 
adopted it will increase the opposition to this measure from a 
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delegation in this House that is in favor of the bill and would 
like to support it. 

As I said a few days ago, I favor the general principle in- 
volved in the legislation. I recognize the fairness with which 
the committee has given consideration to the amendments offered 
by gentlemen in the House and I do hope this amendment of- 
fered by Mr. CULKIN will carry. I desire to urge on the part 
of the chairman and the committee the acceptance of this just 
amendment. 

The amendment gives the benefit of the provisions of this 
subsection to corporations or persons making application for a 
certificate of public convenience and necessity, providing they 
were operating as a common carrier by motor vehicle in inter- 
state or foreign commerce on any public highway on March 1, 
rest n aena of January 1, 1930, the language now carried in 

e 3 

Mr. MOONEY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words, 

The CHAIRMAN. 
five minutes, 

Mr. PARKER. I will say to the gentleman that I am going 
to accept the amendment. 

Mr. MOONEY. Mr. Chairman, I want to suggest that while 
I do not know how many companies are affected by the date of 
January 1, I know that in my own district there is one vitally 
affected. I know something of the service this company gives 
and the personality of their employees, the large investments 
that are affected. I want to express my appreciation of the 
chairman of the committee for accepting an amendment that to 
me is very important. I am going to ask the Clerk to read the 
telegram which I have just received this morning. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The gentleman from Ohio is recognized for 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, March 20, 1930. 
Congressman CHARLES A. MOONEY, 
Washington, D. C. 

Company capitalization, $250,000; busses contracted for this year, 
80; 15 delivered and must accept balance by June 1; total obligation 
for these coaches, $360,000. This equipment being built by White Co., 
Cleveland. Over 100 agencies established, and terminal lease obliga- 
tions in Chicago, Detroit, Toledo, Cleveland, Buffalo, Scranton, Philadel- 
phia, and New York, which are binding for terms of lease. Average 
100 passengers per day this time of year. Fifty people employed; more 
to follow. Obligations for leases, $100,000; office, garage, stock parts, 
and supplies, $20,000; prepaid licenses and insurance, $20,000 already 
expended for 1930. Formation of company early in January; began 
partial operation February 15; full operation March 1. Committee 
acting on bill very secretly at time of formation of company, which 
was organized in good faith and usual obligations assumed. Passage of 
bill dated March 1 acceptable. 

PAUL K. WADSWORTH, 
President Great Eastern Stages (Inc.).. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. CULKIN]. i 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment : 

The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 12, line 10, after the amendment already agreed to, insert: 

“ Provided, That no certificate of public convenience or necessity shall 
be issued, transferable, or assignable to a competing carrier engaged 
in a different system of transportation, or to any person or corpora- 
tion owning stock or financially interested, directly or indirectly, in 
the operation of interstate transportation other than that provided for 
in such certificate.” 


Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, I make the paint of order that 
the amendment is not germane at this place. The consolidation 
provision is on page 15, section 9. 

Mr. HARE. I think it should come in at this place. 

Mr. MAPES. It would come more appropriately, it seems 
to me, at the top of page 16 than at this place. However, Mr. 
Chairman, in order to save time I will withdraw the point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is of the opinion that it is 
in order. The point of order is withdrawn, and the gentleman 
will proceed, 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment: 


On page 12, line 10, after the amendment. already agreed to, insert: 

“ Provided, That no certificate of public convenience or necessity shall 
be issued, transferable, or assignable to a competing carrier engaged 
in a different system of transportation, or to any person or corporation 
owning stock or financially interested, directly or indirectly, in the 
operation of interstate transportation other than that provided for iu 
such certificate.” 


1930 


It has been stated and reiterated several times during this 
debate that this bill is a railroad bill. On the contrary, it has 
been urged and insisted upon by many that the charges are 
without foundation and that the bill is designed in 
the interest of the public. I think this amendment will apply 
the acid test to the situation, for if it is understood and known 
by the proponents of the bill that it will not operate for the 
benefit and special advantage of the railroads, should it become 
a law, then there should be no objection to having the amend- 
ment incorporated in the bill. 

I am not prepared at this time to say that the bill is spon- 
sored primarily by the railroads or that it is designed for their 
special benefit or protection, but as a jury is generally supposed 
to be governed by the evidence in the case I think it might be 
well for us to inquire in more or less detail as to what is the 
real evidence in support of the bill. In the first place our at- 
tention has been directed to an investigation inaugurated by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in 1926, the result of the 
investigation having been submitted by the commission in a 
report as of April 10, 1928, the same being known as report 
No. 18300. It is my understanding that upward of 400 wit- 
nesses testified and more than 5,000 pages of testimony taken. 

One of the first things to attract attention is a finding of the 
commission reported on page 697 of the report which reads as 
follows: 

Steam railroads and electric railways had entered into the field of 
motor transportation either directly or through subsidiaries as supple- 
mentary to their rail operations; a number of railroads had filed appli- 
cations with us for permission to abandon portions of their lines, alleg- 
ing as one of the reasons, loss of passenger or freight revenues by rea- 
son of motor-bus or motor-truck competition. 

Considering these matters, as well as the rapidly increasing impor- 
tance of motor transport, we on June 15, 1926, entered upon an investi- 
gation on our own motion into and concerning the general question of 
the operation of motor busses and motor trucks, by, or in connection 
or competition with, common carriers subject to the interstate commerce 
act. 


It would appear from these statements that the initial action 
on the part of the commission to secure evidence used in sup- 
port of the bill was inspired or suggested by the action or 
actions of the railroads. Of course, this is not conclusive, but 
it is the only reasonable and logical deduction. 

We go a little further and note on page 700 of the report 
that the commission finds as one of the results of the investi- 
gation the following: 


A classification of the bus-route mileage of these States in relation 
to railroad lines indicates that 41 per cent of the mileage is directly 
competitive with rail lines; that is, parallels rail lines between the 
same termini; 28 per cent is indirectly competitive. 


In other words, the commission found that 69 per cent of 
the bus-route mileage is either directly or indirectly competi- 
tive with rail lines, a fact which would naturally command 
the attention of the railroads; and it is not surprising that 
they would be very much interested in legislation that would 
prevent any further competition between motor-bus transpor- 
tation and rail transportation. It is not conclusive, of course, 
that the railroads are sponsoring this legislation, but the evi- 
dence is sufficient to justify the conclusion that if they are 
not taking a vital interest in the proposed legislation they are 
not living up to their well-known reputation. 

We read a little further in the report and see where the 
commission reports some of its findings of facts: 


Transportation of livestock to terminal markets has always been 
a matter of concern to farmers, more especially to those who raise 
livestock on a relatively small scale as a part of regular farm opera- 
tions. When dependent on rail service, the farmer could only ship at 
times when there was enough stock available to make a carload. 
Now, through the use of the radio, he gets market quotations daily 
and can load his stock into a motor truck and drive to market, arriv- 
ing there in about the same time ordinarily required to reach a rail- 
road shipping point were he shipping by rail, with a saving of about 
18 to 36 hours in the time of transit. 

In 1925, as shown by the report, 3,333,000 head of hogs were motor 
trucked to 15 of the principal markets in the United States, being almost 
11 per cent of the total receipts. Six per cent of the sheep, more than 
12 per cent of the calves, and 4.5 per cent of the cattle received at these 
15 markets were hauled by motor truck. 


Judging from the volume of evidence submitted by the rail- 
roads and the trouble they went to in an effort to show the 
decrease in their revenues on account of motor-bus and motor- 
truck competition, they must have been exceedingly interested 
when the evidence was being gathered in support of the bill. 
The commission really emphasizes this point on page 721 when it 
says: 
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Much of the evidence of the railroads related to the loss of trafie 
following the advent of motor-vehiele transportation, particularly since 
1920. 

During the period from 1920 to 1926, inclusive, the number of pas- 
sengers carried by the class 1 steam railroads in the United States de- 
creased from 1,234,862,048 in 1920 to 860,343,019 in 1926, or 30.33 
per cent. 


The report points out that one railroad alone— 


Estimated a revenue loss of $3,327,852 per year due to motor-bus com- 
petition. 


Referring to the evidence submitted by the railroads as to the 
decrease of traffic in less-than-carload shipments, the commission 
Says: 

A large volume of short-haul less-than-carload traffic formerly handled 
by the steam railroads now moves in motor truck. In 1920 class 1 
steam railways handled 89,901,495 tons of less-than-carload freight. In 
1926 it dropped to 68,296,686 tons, a decrease of 24.03 per cent. The 
carload freight handled by those carriers increased from 64,439,482 car- 
loads in 1920 to 71,060,904 in 1926, or an increase of 10.28 per cent. 


According to the commission’s report, one railroad showed 14 
per cent decrease in freight traffic handled in less-than-carload 
lots during the period from 1921 to 1925, and another road 
showed a decrease of 34 per cent from 1917 to 1925. The com- 
mission in its report attributes this reduction in freight revenues 
to the operation of the motor truck when it says: 


The reduction in less-than-carload tonnage was generally attributed 
to motor-truck competition. 


So it appears to me that, in view of these facts and findings, 
it is not surprising that the railroads are primarily interested in 
this legislation and it is logical to assume that they are vitally 
interested in the provisions of this bill. But we will go a little 
further and examine some of the evidence reported in the hear- 
ings before the committee on January 8 and 9, 1930. On page 
22 we find Mr. Pride quoting Mr. Thomas H. MacDonald, Chief 
of the United States Bureau of Public Roads—and let me say 
at this point that by reason of his position and his intimate 
contact with the highways systems throughout the United States 
Mr. MacDonald should be in a position to speak with authority 
as to who is primarily and vitally interested in using the public 
highways of the various States in interstate transportation. 
Mr. MacDonald is quoted as saying: 


There are two aspects to the demands for Federal laws and regula- 
tions governing the utilization of the highways in interstate motor- 
vehicle operation which deserve scrutiny. The first- is this: The prin- 
cipal demands for such laws are emanating from those in control of 
other types of transport. The second comes from operators of motor 
transport themselves. But the object in both cases is to limit and 
control competition. 


Mr. Chairman, I will not go as far as some have suggested 
and say that this is a railroad bill, but in view of the evidence 
referred to I am conyinced that if this bill passes as introduced 
it will mean that the railroad companies of this country will 
have a complete monopoly of the interstate transportation over 
our public highways within less than five years, for there is 
nothing in the bill so far that will prevent them from becoming 
absolute owners of every certificate of convenience and necessity 
issued by the Interstate Commerce Commission within the 
period suggested. Of course, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion may have the right to determine who shall receive these 
certificates, but in the light of the commission's history there is 
no doubt but what these certificates will be issued or transfer 
permitted to the railroads. Note what the commission says in 
its report on page 738: 


No preference as a matter of right or law should be given to an estab- 
lished transportation agency where it is a question of furnishing a 
different kind of service. In determining the matter the regulatory 
body can and should give reasonable consideration to the financial re- 
sponsibility, organization, and experience of an existing transportation 
agency and its ability to supply adequate and permanent service. 


Now, suppose a railroad, “an existing transportation agency,” 
with “financial responsibility, organization, and experience,” 
should file an application for a certificate to engage in inter- 
state commerce on a highway between station A and station B, 
and suppose a reliable, substantial business man should, at the 
same time, make application for a certificate permitting him to 
engage in interstate commerce on the highway between A and 
B, could there be any doubt in the mind of any one, in view of 
the aboye statement of the commission, as to which one of the 
applicants would receive the certificate? 

Not in the least; and it is this situation that induces me to 
offer this amendment. If we were absolutely certain that the 
railroads would not obtain an absolute monopoly of the motor- 
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bus business, and if the States were given more regulatory 
power in their operation, most of the opposition would be dis- 
sipated, but in view of the present transportation situation and 
what we consider as excessive traffic rates there is sufficient 
reasons to be exceedingly apprehensive as to what would hap- 
pen if this bill should pass in its present form. There is little 
doubt in my mind, with the power vested in the Interstate 
Commerce Commission by this bill coupled with the interest 
already manifested by the railroads, but what the railroads will 
have complete control of the interstate motor-bus transporta- 
tion within the next few years, and there will be no possible 
chance whatsoever to secure any relief from passenger or freight 
rates, and if we pass the bill it will only be a year or so before 
there will be a demand on the part of the railroads to get 
possession of the exclusive right to carry freight on the public 
highways by interstate motor-truck transportation. If we will 
insert this amendment, there will be an opportunity for legiti- 
mate and wholesome competition between the bus lines and 
railroads, and the public may expect some relief from excessive 
transportation rates. Otherwise there will be no relief. 

In this connection, I again call attention to the report of: the 
Interstate Commerce Commission on page 725 when it refers to 
where one railroad company, in making several experiments in 
an effort to regain business, obtained permission from the State 
railroad commission to reduce its rates 50 per cent on hauls not 
exceeding 50 miles. The result of this experiment was that the 
competing trucks were practically all driven out of business. 
When the results were tabulated it was found that the railroad 
made no profit out of the business carried at the reduced rates, 
but we note that the report does not show where any losses were 
sustained. It is reasonable to conclude, therefore, that this par- 
ticular railroad may have reduced its rates 25 or 30 per cent and 
continued to operate at a substantial profit. If there were some 
competition in business rates would certainly be lower, transpor- 
tation companies would continue to operate at a profit, and the 
public would receive some little relief, but if this bill passes in 
its present form I can see no relief whatsoever from excessive 
transportation charges. Right now, as I understand, the rail- 
roads in my section are planning to petition the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for a 50 per cent increase in freight 
rates on ear-lot shipments on watermelons from Georgia and 
South Carolina. I received in to-day’s mail a letter from a 
melon grower in my district urging that I appear before the 
commission and try and prevent the increase. Of course, this 
bill makes no provision to regulate freight traffic by interstate 
motor truck, but, as I have already said, it will only be a few 
years, when the railroads get complete control of the interstate 
passenger traffic by interstate motor bus, before a demand will be 
made for similar legislation with references to freight-carrying 
motor truck. 

I was hopeful that the committee in reporting this bill would 
leave some of the regulatory powers exclusively with the rail- 
road commission or utility commissions of the various States, 
for this particular legislation is extremely unusual and I appre- 
hend that sooner or later there will be decided dissatisfaction 
in the States on account of the failure of this bill to concede 
to the States a greater voice in the administration of the law. 
When the Federal Government undertakes to assume a jurisdic- 
tion of any kind over a public highway, which is exclusively a 
State agency, difficult problems are certain to arise. Of course, 
there can be no doubt as to the exclusive right of Congress to 
enact appropriate legislation regulating interstate commerce, 
but, to my mind, there is some doubt as to whether the Federal 
Government can appropriate the use of a highway constructed 
and maintained exclusively by a State or a county therein for 
such purposes. It has been suggested several times in these 
discussions that Congress can not in any way concede the States 
the right to regulate interstate transportation on publie high- 
ways by motor vehicle for the reason that the Constitution gives 
Congress the exclusive right to regulate commerce. am 
thoroughly aware of this fact and recognize fully the force of 
this argument, but the Constitution also gives Congress the 
exclusive right to establish and maintain post roads but so 
far it has elected to leave it entirely with the States to estab- 
lish and maintain the roads for postal service, excepting, of 
course, the contributions made in recent years by the Federal 
Government, 

As a matter of fact, the Government in many cases has re- 
quired, as a condition precedent, that the States establish and 
maintain roads in a certain condition before it would inaugurate 
postal services thereon. The question, therefore, naturally 


arises whether the Federal Government may not, as a condition 
precedent, require a State to maintain a highway in a certain 
condition before issuing a certificate permitting the holder 
thereof to operate an interstate motor vehicle on such highway, 
which would be equivalent to forcing or coercing the State to 
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go to the expense of maintaining a highway to accommodate a 
traffic under the control and exclusive jurisdiction of the Fed- 
eral Government. This may not occur. We hope it will not, 
but if such a condition should arise and it is found that the rail- 
roads are in complete control of all of the interstate bus lines 
it will then be too late to say that this amendment should have 
been adopted. 

Mr. Chairman, as I said at the outset the purpose of this 
amendment is to make definite, certain, and clear, that it will 
not become a railroad bill, and at the same time preserve free, 
fair, and wholesome competition between common carriers. It 
is generally conceded that we are in need of some kind of legis- 
lation to regulate interstate commerce by motor yehicle, but I 
am inclined to agree with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in its report when it says that the initial legislation should be 
limited and not in too great detail, The commission in its report 
on page 746 says: 


The problem of regulating motor-vehicle operations in interstate com- 
merce is a comparatively new one, and it is too early to attempt regu- 
lation in too great detail. 


I am impressed also with the statement of Commissioner 
Woodlock on page 750 of the report, where he says: t 


I concur in this report with reservations. Regulation is not in itself 
a good thing. The less regulation that is necessary, other things being 
equal, the better for the community. It is necessary in the case of 
public service utilities because of their monopolistic nature. Trans- 
portation in general is not per se of such nature; transportation by 
railroad is. Transportation by motor bus and motor truck does not 
necessarily depend upon monopolistic or semimonopolistic organization 
or performance. It is manifest that at the present time these services 
are much more largely of a competitive than of a monopolistic nature. 
For that reason the need for regulation, except in so far as concerns 
the public safety, is not wholly clear. This being so, regulation should 
proceed with caution and only in response to demonstrated needs. The 
great complexity of modern life has already compelled the centering of 
enormous power in regulatory bodies such as this commission. I do 
not view with satisfaction extension of the province in which that 
power is exercised, saye under clearly demonstrated necessity for such 
extension. “Hasten slowly,” it seems to me, is the only safe policy 
to be followed in matters such as those dealt with in this report. 
Let experience teach us. 


This bill is unusually ambitious. It is endeavoring to regu- 
late commerce over an agency in detail, and the great fear 
expressed on the floor of the House for the last week since the 
bill has been under consideration is that the railroad trans- 
portation companies will obtain a monopoly of the interstate 
motor-vehicle traffic on the public highways. I think I am voic- 
ing the sentiment of many Members who would like to see legis- 
lation of this kind enacted when I say that they are apprehen- 
sive as to what will be the result under the provisions of this 
bill as it now stands. 

Understand that my amendment does not in any way destroy 
the purpose of this legislation, and it does not in any way 
attempt to interfere with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in the discharge of its usual functions. It attempts only to 
say, for example, that, if I am operating a railroad, I shall not 
be eligible to secure a certificate of public convenience and 
necessity in preference to some other party or concern engaged 
in motor-vehicle transportation as a common carrier on a public 
highway. That is the sum and substance of this amendment. 
It precludes on its face the possibility of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission or any of the joint boards exercising the 
right to issue to a transportation company, a railroad company 
operating otherwise than upon highways, a certificate as pro- 
vided for in this bill. If this is not to be a railroad bill, let us 
come forth and say so, let us make it definite, let us make it 
clear, so that the public may know who is going to operate these 
transportation lines. 

Mr. LEA of California. 
yield? 

Mr. HARE. Yes. s 

Mr. LEA of California. Do I understand your amendment, if 
adopted, would prevent a railroad company from owning all 
bus lines that run along parallel lines? 

Mr. HARE. Yes, it would prevent any railroad company from 
receiving a certificate giving it the exclusive right to operate 
bus lines over public highways. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARE. Yes. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Let me illustrate what I understand to 
be the gentleman's point in regard to a bus line in my imme- 
diate vicinity. My home is about 140 miles from New York. 
The New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad Co. provides 
railroad facilities between New York and western Massachu- 
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setts, but about two years ago it inaugurated a very fine bus 
line, not in competition with anyone, but simply to increase bus 
facilities in that section. I take it that the gentleman’s amend- 
ment would prevent the New Haven Railroad Co. continuing 
that excellent service that it has been giving the residents of 
western Massachusetts and visitors to that region? 

Mr. HARE. Not entirely. Let me read from the amend- 
ment— 


That no certificate of public convenience or necessity shall be issued, 
transferable or assignable, to a competing carrier engaged— 


And so forth. 

So in this case the gentleman’s illustration would not apply 
at all, for, according to this statement, there is no competing 
carrier, 

Mr. TREADWAY. The gentleman means by a competing rail- 
road line some other railroad line coming in there and getting 
a right of way. 

Mr. HARE. Not exactly. Here is my idea: Suppose an appli- 
cation is filed by an operator of a motor bus for a certificate to 
operate from station A to station B over a public highway; sup- 
pose it is in competition with a railroad and the railroad com- 
pany also files application; or suppose an application is filed by 
a person or corporation operating some other system of inter- 
state transportation, the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
under this amendment, would not be permitted to issue a cer- 
tificate to either of the latter two applicants. The point is that 
if we are going to give exclusive right to operate over this new 
agency—the public highways—in interstate transportation, and 
if we expect to keep competitive operations in force, we must 
necessarily preclude the persons who own these competing lines 
of operation from receiving the certificate, because, if we do not, 
then within less than a period of five years all of these transpor- 
tation lines on the public highways will be owned and operated 
by the railroads. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from South 
Carolina has expired. 

Mr. ESTEP. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman may have one additional minute more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. ESTEP. Mr. Chairman, as I understand it, if there were 
an independent bus line at the present time running from, say, 
Pittsburgh to New York, along the same route that the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Co. takes, the gentleman’s amendment would 
prevent the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. from ever purchasing 
that independent or competing bus line or having it assigned to 
them, and then getting a permit or certificate. 

Mr. HARE. The gentleman from Pennsylvania is exactly 
correct. 

Mr. ESTEP. Is that the real crux of it? 

Mr. HARE. Yes; because your independent line now would 
be a competitor of the railroad, but if we permitted the rail- 
road company to purchase independent lines, there would be 
no competition whatsoever. 

Mr. ESTEP. It prevents the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
from purchasing, but would not prevent the bus line from 
selling to some other company that was independent of the 
railroad competing line. 

Mr. HARE. No. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from South 
Carolina has again expired. 

Mr. LEA of California. Mr. Chairman, this amendment in- 
volyes a very important question of policy in reference to bus 
legislation. There is no problem presented by this bill that has 
caused me more concern as to what is the duty of our committee 
than the question of what we should do as to restricting the 
operation by railroad companies of bus lines running parallel 
with their own lines. We have had a great deal of experience 
in my State along this line. Every phase of this problem has 
been presented to us. Perhaps that is one reason why I feel 
the importance of the problem. I think there are some things 
we must recognize with reference to this question. One thing 
is that there are many routes in which it is not practical to 
have more than one bus operator. Out in our State we have 
many lines of that kind. In many of those lines no one com- 
plains about one operator being given the exclusive privilege 
over those particular routes. The public recognizes that it is 
not going to get good service with any more than one operator 
on those particular routes, 

Many small communities are given bus service that had no 
regular transportation service for the public before the bus 
developed. Therefore in any sensible regulatory measure we 
must authorize the commission in many cases to give an exclu- 
sive privilege to a regular operator. 
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Another thing that we must recognize is this: There are 
many routes that justify two or more operators. We recognize 
that principle on page 12 in subdivision (e). You recognized 
it to-day when you adopted the Oliver amendment. In other 
words, there is a value to the public in competition that we 
can not lightly disregard, and when we grant consolidation of 
bus lines with railroad lines we must retain, so far as the public 
interests will permit, the value of competition, especially as 
between the great centers of population in the United States. 

This bill is drawn on that theory. At the bottom of page 12 
you will see a declaration that it is the policy of this measure 
to preserve competition. Competition shall not be surrendered 
except where it is found to be in the public interest. 

The third consideration that we must recognize is that rail- 
roads in some cases should have the right to operate bus lines. 
In 1920 the railroads carried 1,230,000,000 passengers. In 1926 
they carried only 860,000,000, or a loss to the railroads of 
370,000,000 passengers. That many and more have gone from 
the railroads to the busses. In many instances that has led to 
the abandonment of passenger service on short-line railroads. 
If you adopt the amendment here proposed, you would say to 
those roads, “ You must not conduct this transportation busi- 
ness. You have been in the transportation business for years. 
Your method of transportation is dwindling away, but we will 
not authorize you to use a new method of transportation.” 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
th 


ere? 

Mr. LEA of California. In a moment. 

In my own section the other day a short-line railroad pre- 
sented a petition to the commission to abandon its passenger 
traffic. They showed that a branch line, less than 100 miles in 
length, was daily losing $150 by reason of loss of passenger 
traffic. 

nes ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 

ere 

Mr. LEA of California. In a moment. They petitioned for 
permission to establish a bus line to the communities they 
served and to abandon the railroad passenger service. There 
was no contention that the railroad should not be permitted to 
abandon its passenger service. It is not to the public interest 
to require a transportation company to lose $150 a day. Is it 
just for us to write a law and say to that railroad company, 
which has its stations established and its agents and all facili- 
ties provided, “You shall not own or control a bus line”? 
Would there be any justice in that? 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEA of California. Yes. 

Mr. HARE. Would not the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, under this bill or under existing law, have the right to 
prevent the establishment of a highway transportation line in 
competition with that railroad? 

Mr. LEA of California. It has. 

Mr. HARE. Then would it not be wise, in the first place, to 
deny the certificate of public convenience and necessity to any- 
one and allow this road to continue operations and make its 
$150 a day instead of giving it the right to operate a transpor- 
tation line over highways, and then in some other section give 
it the right to operate on the highways and thereby build up a 
monopoly, instead of conserving competition? 

Mr. LEA of California. That policy was pursued for a while 
and the railroad company was losing just the same, and then the 
railroad commission began the policy of granting permits to 
railroad companies. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, will not the gentleman 
from California yield? If he does not want to yield, all right. 

Mr. LEA of California. I will yield to the gentleman. I 
simply wanted to try to make an orderly presentation of my 
matter before yielding. 

These lines are permitted to run busses. We have a number 
of those instances in the State of California. In some instances 
we have two different lines running parallel with the railroads, 
and in sparsely settled sections we have but one line in many 
instances. I do not see how we can avoid that general policy. 
Mistakes may be made in the exercise of that power in indi- 
vidual cases but I think we must adhere to that general policy. 

We come to the proposition of excluding the railroad companies 
from the public highways. Of what interest to the public is it 
to prevent a railroad from adopting this new kind of transpor- 
tation? Transportation has been their business ever since they 
have been incorporated. I do not see why we should exclude 
them now. 

The Oliver amendment which was adopted to-day was writ- 
ten on the theory that the railroads, when in the public interest, 
shall have the right to operate bus lines. On the other hand, 
the policy of this bill is to preserve competition and grant a 
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certificate to railroads and also to other operators when the 
character of the traffic justifies it from the standpoint of public 
interest. 

Now I yield to the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I have great respect for the gentleman’s 
opinion. He has been on the committee for a long time. What 
concerns me is this, that we now have some competition in the 
interest of the people, and now it seems to me you are enacting 
this legislation, and we are going, to a great extent, to do away 
with the present competition. I think the railroads ought to 
be treated fairly, but I do not think they should have a 
monopoly of transportation. 

Mr. LEA of California. We do not give the railroads any 
advantage by this law that we do not give to the other opera- 
tors of bus lines. Either may secure an exclusive certificate 
and either may have a competitor. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from California 
has expired. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Hare] has two parts. 
I have no doubt the intention of my friend from South Carolina 
is entirely good, but evidently he has not given this matter 
enough consideration, because his amendment is ambiguous and 
is capable of doing a number of things that he does not con- 
template; all of which goes to show that in writing legislation 
of this kind we should be very careful, and that it is very diffi- 
cult to write such legislation during debate on the floor of this 
House. 

Now, let me read the first proposition: 


No certificate of public convenience and necessity shall be issued, 
transferable, or assignable, to a competing carrier engaged in a different 
system of transportation. 


If there is a railroad operating between two towns, this 
amendment would prevent the commission from issuing a cer- 
tificate of convenience and necessity to a motor carrier. Do we 
want to do that? This amendment will give a monopoly to the 
railroads over the routes where there are railroads already in 
operation. I will read it again: 


No certificate of public convenience and necessity shall be issued, 
transferable, or assignable, to a competing carrier engaged in a different 
system of transportation. 


That would at once prohibit the commission from issuing a 
certificate of convenience or necessity to a motor carrier if 
there is a railroad operating between the two points. 

Mr. HARE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENISON. I yield. 

Mr. HARE. The gentleman can not read two or three words 
of the amendment and place that interpretation on it. The 
gentleman must read the entire amendment. Read the last few 
words of the amendment. That applies to certificates issued for 
transportation on highways only. This has no reference to 
certificates issued for transportation on railroads or water or 
anything else. It applies only to highways. 

Mr. DENISON. I am discussing the amendment in perfect 
good faith. I am discussing the first proposition now. 

Now, as to the second part of the amendment— 


Or to any person or corporation owning stock or financially interested 
directly or indirectly in the operation of interstate transportation other 
than that provided for in such certificate. 


Now, if I can understand English, that means that the com- 
mission shall not issue any certificate to, nor shall any cer- 
tificate issued be transferable to, any person or corporation that 
owns any interest, directly or indirectly, in any other system of 
transportation, whether it be motor transportation or not. So 
that no certificate shall be issued to any person who owns any 
other bus line and any interest in a bus line. The Gray Line 
could not go down into Virginia and buy a little bus line in that 
State, nor could they go to South Carolina and buy a bus line 
in that State. 

Mr. HARE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENISON. I yield. 

Mr. HARE. I think the gentleman wants to be fair, but I 
think he knows that “any other system of transportation” 
clearly means any other system apart from motor vehicles, It 
does not attempt to exclude any other type of transportation. 
It means any transportation not carried on by motor vehicle, 
for instance, by steam, air, or water. It is clear that that is 
the only interpretation to be placed upon it. 

Mr. DENISON. I stated a moment ago that I knew the in- 
tention of my friend from South Carolina was good, but the 
gentleman has not put his intention into the amendment which 
has been offered. I am taking the language of the amendment 
itself, and it is as clear as it can be, 
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Mr. HARE. If the gentleman can clearly interpret that 
phraseology, does he not think that those who will have the 
sere to interpret it and enforce it will understand it fully as 
well? 

Mr. DENISON. The amendment offered by the gentleman, 
which is now before the committee, evidently does not do what 
the gentleman thinks it does. Of course, it would not do to 
adopt this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. McSWAIN and Mr. PARKER rose. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Chairman, there has been 15 minutes 
of debate in opposition to the amendment and only five minutes 
in favor of it. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on 
this amendment close in five minutes. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have five 
minutes. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have five 
minutes. Will the gentleman make it 15 minutes? 

Mr. PARKER. I amend my motion, Mr. Chairman, to pro- 
vide that all debate on this amendment close in 15 minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from New York, as amended. 

The motion as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Chairman, I think there are situations 
where a certificate might properly be issued to a railroad com- 
pany, especially in a case such as that described by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. The amendment offered by the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Hare] does not impinge 
upon that situation, because this amendment prohibits the issu- 
ance of a certificate to a competing motor carrier when that 
competing motor carrier is owned or controlled by a company 
operating a different system of transportation, whether it is 
steam, water, air, or otherwise. If there is a highway over 
which there is no system of motor bus traffic at the present 
time and a railroad company wants to put on such a motor bus 
route, it can do it so far as this amendment is concerned; but 
if some private, separate, or different corporation, individual, 
or firm is already operating a motor-bus route, and a railroad 
which virtually parallels that line all of a sudden decides it 
wishes to add to the public convenience by putting another bus 
route upon that same highway, you can very well imagine that 
that railroad company has something in its mind other than the 
public convenience, advantage, and benefit. It has some sinister 
motive if it wants to put a second motor bus route over that 
highway and divide the traffic. 

Now, how can it run an existing motor-bus line out of busi- 
ness? Of course, it can not cut the rates. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission would not allow it to do that. It can not: 
furnish free transportation. The law would not allow that. 
But a railroad company can very easily do this: It can put 
busses of such elegance, of such luxurious equipment, of such 
conveniences, and make riding in their busses so attractive that 
a private individual who has been furnishing transportation to 
the public throughout all these years, who has been scuffling for 
life and now wants to get some of the benefit of this law, can 
not meet it. He is put out of business, and then the railroad 
company secures a monopoly of the business, and whether or 
not it continues to operate for the public convenience and the 
public interest thereafter will be a question for it and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to fight out. 

Now, this, I say, goes to the nerve of this whole business. Is 
the object ultimately to let the railroad companies gobble up 
these bus lines? It has been so charged. If that is not the 
purpose, let us write this amendment in the bill so they can not 
gobble them up. Now, whether a competing bus line wants to 
sell out or not, whether it would like to make a profit on its 
investment, and whether a little private corporation can be 
organized under a charter from some State that makes a busi- 
ness of running a charter mill is their business. We can not 
control that, perhaps. But we can say that the Pennsylvania or 
the Southern or any other railroad company can not come in and 
by their superior financial strength run out and destroy an 
existing bus line. That is all this amendment purports to do, 
and that is all a fair construction of it can mean. 

Mr. DENISON rose. 

Mr. McSWAIN. I understand the gentleman, and I think I 
will answer the gentleman right now in anticipation, but I ask 
him to let me proceed for a moment. 

This paragraph is dealing with motor busses. The gentle- 
man wants us to write in here in order to make it complete 
and in order to make it beyond peradventure as to its meaning 
the whole of Webster’s Dictionary. But that is not necessary, 
because we are dealing with motor-bus carriers, and when- 
ever it says here a competing carrier it means a competing 
carrier, and whenever it says another carrier engaged in a 
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different method of transportation it means a Carrier con- 
trolled by a corporation engaged in carrying passengers by 
steam, by air, by water, or some method now unknown, 

Now, gentlemen, this is the test as to whether or not we are 
in good faith in preserving private enterprise and independence 
and whether we want to give the ordinary citizen and the little 
corporation a chance in the transportation business, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from South 
Carolina has expired. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I would like to assure the gentleman from South Carolina, to 
use his language, that it is not the purpose of this bill to author- 
ize railroad companies to gobble up the motor-bus transportation 
of the country. As the gentleman from California said, this 
particular provision, and related subjects, gave the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee a great deal of concern, and 
a great deal of consideration has been given to it. I think if 
gentlemen will study this bill carefully and impartially they 
will see that as much protection has been put around the 
issuance of these certificates to the applicants for the right to 
run motor busses as can reasonably be done. 

The language on page 12, at the bottom of the page, says that 
in issuing the certificates competition shall be encouraged as 
much as possible, and on page 20 the bill provides, that in 
fixing rates the commission shall not take into consideration at 
all railroad fares or what it costs to ride on a railroad. 

There are many instances over the country where the stock 
of motor-bus transportation companies is owned by railroad 
companies or those interested in railroad companies, and the 
adoption of this amendment would work a hardship on the 
public now served by such companies. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts has given an illustration of the situation in his 
community. The gentleman from Illinois called attention to 
what this amendment does. It is very restrictive and should 
not be hastily acted upon. 

With reference to the question asked by the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. Hare] my understanding is that the court 
takes into consideration the intent of Congress when the lan- 
guage is uncertain and indefinite, but when it is clear and 
definite, as it appears to be in the gentleman’s amendment, the 
court does not take the intent into consideration. 

Now, this amendment not only applies to steam railroads but 
it applies to interurban roads as well; and if written into this 
act it would prevent them from operating motor-vehicle busses. 
In my own city they tried to prohibit interurban roads from 
running nrotor busses, with the result that the interurban sys- 
tem went into the hands of receivers. It might eventually have 
gone into the hands of a receiver in any event, but that action 
was hastened by reason of this prohibition. The policy was 
later changed and the interurban was given the right to run 
motor busses as supplemental to the regular service as feeders 
to it. No independent line could prosper running in competition 
with the interurban and the interurban could not prosper with- 
out the right to supplement its business by motor transportation. 

The testimony of one witness before the committee was that 
the railroad companies are suffering more from the use of 
private cars than they are from the competition of motor busses. 
As I recall the testimony, one witness at least gave it as his 
opinion that the damage to the railroads through the competi- 
tion of motor busses was very slight, and that their chief 
damage results from privately owned cars, 

This amendment is so drawn that it seems to me, as well as 
to other members of the committee, it would be very dangerous 
to adopt it. The only practical way to handle this question is 
to lodge the authority of passing upon the question of issuing 
these certificates to the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
the joint boards where they have power to act. We must assume 
that their action will be dictated by the publie interest. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Harp]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Hare) there were—ayes 30, noes 72. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

I am interested, particularly, in one phase of this bus trans- 
portation matter and in this connection I would like to ask 
the committee a direct question using this illustration, 

There are organizations of tourist agencies that either own 
or rent busses. You can go to an office, probably here in the 
city of Washington or in any other city, like Philadelphia or 
Pittsburgh, and purchase a ticket that will entitle you to a 
week’s journeying through New England or through the 
Adirondacks or through any other section you may desire to 
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visit, and include in that ticket your expenses en route; that 
is, an inclusive ticket that covers both your transportation and 
your hotel accommodations. 

These organizations of tourist agencies do not carry on this 
sort of a party continually and they are not sure of a speci- 
fied date, and if, for instance, they advertise such a tour and 
eventually not enough persons purchase tickets, they naturally 
cancel the date and transfer the request for accommodations 
to some other date. So it is more or less an intermittent busi- 
ness, but it is carried on very extensively throughout the sum- 
mer season. 

The question I would like to propound to the committee and 
have definitely understood with respect to the purpose of the 
committee is this: Are bus lines operated in the manner I 
have described subject to any special provisions within this 
bill; and if so, what? 

This kind of business is carried on, not only from here up 
through New England but almost everywhere, and I think it 
would be very important to have as a matter of record just 
what is the relationship of this type of motor-bus transportation 
as regulated or controlled by this bill, and I would like very 
much, indeed, to have a positive and definite statement from the 
committee. 

Mr. DENISON, Will the gentleman answer this question? 
Do they own the busses the gentleman is talking about oper- 
ating? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I think as a rule they do, but I would 
not say definitely as to that; in fact, I can see in my mind’s 
eye now some of these busses going through our section with the 
name of the tour on it, but nevertheless I would not feel author- 
ized to say that in all instances they own the busses. 

Mr. DENISON. My answer to the gentleman’s question would 
be that such concerns that run trips of that kind would have 
to secure, if they operate in interstate commerce—— 

Mr. TREADWAY. It would be interstate commerce, 

Mr. DENISON. Would have to secure from the commission 
a permit authorizing it to operate as a charter carrier, under 
section 7. They would make application to the commission im- 
mediately after the passage of this bill for a permit to operate 
as a charter carrier. 
oe TREADWAY. Is that paragraph (a) or the whole sec- 

on? 

Mr. DENISON. The entire section. Such carriers are not 
engaged in common-carrier business, but they accept business for 
special trips, even sometimes including hotel expenses. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. They are charter carriers. They get a 
permit from the commission and that permit will operate indefi- 
nitely until it is revoked by the commission. In the issuance 
of that permit the commission will require the carrier to pro- 
vide insurance to protect its passengers; it will require the car- 
rier to provide safe equipment; it will require the carrier to 
employ qualified drivers and not work them longer than a 
certain number of hours a day. We only supervise, in a gen- 
eral way, such carrier, the regulations going far enough to 
9 8510 the people who patronize them and to protect the 
public. 

Mr. TREADWAY. May I add from what the gentleman from 
Illinois says my interpretation of the control is that it is purely 
Se for the benefit of the purchaser of a ticket from such a bus 

e? 

Mr. DENISON. That is true; absolutely. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
pro forma amendment, for the purpose of asking a question. 

I desire to ask the gentlemen of the committee to refer to 
the fact that, on page 10, I offered an amendment in line 8, 
inserting the word “legal” before the word “operation.” 

This amendment I withdrew upon the assurance that the lan- 
guage in subparagraph (b), on page 11, covered what was mani- 
festly the object of my amendment; to wit, to prevent some 
person who anticipates the passage of this bill from jumping in, 
not to serve the public primarily, not to make money out of the 
operation of a commercial passenger business, but for the pur- 
pose of having a sort of franchise or an automatice certificate 
issued which would be available so that he could go upon the 
market and sell it. 

I want to ask the gentleman if the language in line 17, for 
instance, would authorize and permit a competitor, a competing 
eoncern which had been operating in good faith and whose busi- 
ness or the value of whose route would be impaired by the issu- 
ance of an automatic certificate to such a fly-by-night operator, 
to come in and furnish information to the commission that this 
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fellow was, we might say, a sort of sagebrush camp follower, 
was not a bona fide operator? 
Mr. DENISON. I will read the language of the act: 


If it appears from the answer to the questionnaire or from informa- 
tion otherwise furnished (1) that the carrier or a predecessor in inter- 
est was in bona fide operation on January 1, 1930, as a common carrier 
by motor vehicle in interstate or foreign commerce on any public high- 
way and (except as to seasonal service or interruption of operation 
over which the applicant or his predecessors in interest have no control) 
continuously has so operated since that date and (2) that such opera- 
tions are bona fide for the purpose of furnishing reasonable continuous 
and adequate service at just and reasonable rates— 


And so forth. 

All those questions are entered into by the commission, and it 
is done on information that may come from any source. 

Mr. McSWAIN. And the motor-bus carrier would have the 
right to intervene to show that he was such a carrier? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. z 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment to strike out the subsection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 11, beginning on line 3, strike out subsection (b). 


Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I apologize to the 
committee for again trespassing on its time, and I hope to find 
it unnecessary to do so again. 

I have often disagreed sharply with my friend from Alabama 
(Mr. Huppteston], a member of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, but I recognize that he is a very able, 
a very thoughtful man, and I have here one expression of his 
relative to this bill with which I am in the most hearty accord. 
He says this: 


Sections 4 and 5 embrace the so-called “ grandfather clause,” which 
recognizes as a vested interest the business of those who were operating 
busses on January 1, 1930. It grants to those operators a precedence 
and a priority and is intended to secure to them the required per- 
mission to continue their operations. This clause discriminates against 
all those now operating who may have begun after January 1, and 
all those who may desire to begin operations in future. As a dis- 
crimination, it is unsound in principle. If we are to grant certificates 
giving exclusive rights and privileges, all desiring them should apply 
on an equal basis, and all applications should be considered upon their 
merits, without preference or priority, and with an eye single to the 
public interest, 


I do not think there could well be a clearer or stronger state- 
ment of an ancient doctrine, which, however, threatens to be- 
come worn out—the doctrine of equal opportunity. 

If this were a State legislature working on this bill there is 
not the slightest sort of doubt that the question would be raised 
as to whether this preference provision does not violate the pro- 
hibition of the fourteenth amendment with respect to the equal 
protection of the laws. There is no such constitutional obliga- 
tion binding on the Congress, but nevertheless we are talking 
now about a fundamental principle, which it seems to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Alabama, and strikes me, ought to be 
very carefully considered and observed if possible. 

Without any particular argument, beyond the argument con- 
tained in what I have quoted, let me state the case that is going 
to arise in the event that this legislation is adopted as now 
framed. 

There is a carrier actually operating at the time the act 
becomes effective. By section 4 that carrier, as a matter of 
course, is permitted to continue operating for 90 days. After 
that if it files its application it is allowed to continue in opera- 
tion indefinitely until the application is passed on. 

What more ought to be done to safeguard motor-vehicle car- 
riers than that? But when we come to section 5, and particu- 
larly this subsection to which I am offering an amendment, what 
do we find? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Virginia 
has expired. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I ask for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. We find that that carrier, when the 
commission comes to consider its application along with the 
application of other carriers not actually operating at the time 
the law is passed, is put in a favored class by itself. The com- 
mission is authorized by the terms of this subsection to send 
out a questionnaire to obtain information, or may obtain it 
otherwise, and if it is satisfied with the character of the con- 
cern then it grants the application, and without any reference 
to a joint board. Other carriers that have filed applications for 
permission to operate over the same route are required to go 
before joint boards, and they are liable to be held unnecessary. 
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pce NELSON of Maine. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
y 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. NELSON of Maine. Does not the gentleman feel that a 
man who has taken the risk of the venture, has gone into this 
field and invested his money in these busses over a route where 
the service is needed, has built up his terminals, has built up 
his trade, is entitled to any consideration over a stranger who 
wants to come in? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. He is given consideration to an 
extent that I think is sufficient by section 4, and beyond that 
I care not how rich he is. 

Mr. NELSON of Maine. I am not talking about that. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. And without regard to whether it 
is a carrier owned or not by a railroad. I have no bias on 
earth against the railroads, and I am not talking now except 
in the public interest, if I know myself. I think when we reach 
a point of the applications being filed and the existing carrier 
being accorded the right to operate until his application is 
considered, the fair limit is reached. I can imagine a case in 
which the other applicant is much more deserving than the 
existing operator. There will be many such cases in which the 
second or the third applicant not already operating is more 
deserving of consideration and the issuance of a license than 
the carrier in operation. 

Mr. NELSON of Maine. Then if the gentleman could have 
this bill as he would like to have it, he would have these 
matters left to the local boards with power to turn out all of 
the men who have been in the business and put in somebody 
else? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. My friend is now getting back to 
the joint board matter, but we have already discussed that and 
have agreed that the joint boards are merely advisory, and 
that final decision rests with the commission. 

What I am talking about now is the provision that divests 
the joint boards of any look-in or control and confers upon 
the commission authority to say that the existing carrier shall 
be allowed to continue in operation, whereas the other appli- 
cants who are not immediately operating have to go through 
the processes that are provided in the previous sections of the 
bill. I do not know anything particularly about the motor- 
vehicle carriers between Richmond, in my own State, and 
Washington or points farther north, but speaking for my own 
State and wishing to be fair to all applicants, whether they 
have already made investments or not, whether they are actu- 
ally operating routes or not; what I wish is not to give any 
priority, not to accord any superiority, but allow the existing 
carrier or carriers to go along as authorized in section 4 until 
the commission passes on their application or applications, and 
then require that such an application shall be treated and 
dealt with in precisely the same way in which the other possible 
applicants are dealt with, although the latter may be new to 
the situation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia has again expired. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman, of course this is one of the 
very important provisions in the bill, sometimes denominated 
the grandfather clause. 7 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. This is the great-grandfather 
clause; section 4 is the grandfather clause, 

Mr. BURTNESS. Unfortunately, whenever that term is used 
a certain amount of derision and prejudice is carried with it, 
but let us see if we can understand the situation. Since the 
Buck and Bush cases were decided in 1925 the accepted law 
has been that the States can not regulate interstate busses. 

For five years Congress has had the power to regulate such 
business, if it had so desired, but we have not availed ourselves 
of that power. What has happened in the meantime? Business 
men and others, seeing the need and the opportunity for estab- 
lishing this important means of transportation, have invested 
their money, they have bought their busses and equipment and 
plants. By giving good service they have acquired the good will 
in most cases of the traveling public. They have been well 
patronized. In many cases they have built large, fine ter- 
minals, and the terminals alone, perhaps, throughout the coun- 
try amount to a value of millions of dollars. 

All of this has developed naturally in accordance with business 
demands throughout the country. The total property invested 
in them is very valuable. True, they have known that they 
might be regulated, but we have been slow in bringing about 
regulation. Finally Congress determines to regulate them; or 
let us assume that—that this bill is passed and is signed by the 
President. Then what happens? The gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Moore] would have you place those people with all 
of their inyestments, with all of their business, in no better 
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position in applying for a certificate of convenience and neces- 
sity than some individual who has done absolutely nothing 
toward the development of this business. Is that the fair way 
to treat pioneers in any industry, I do not care whether it be 
a matter of transportation or something else? 

There is another important matter that I do want to correct. 
I do not think the gentleman from Virginia has the impression, 
but I think some gentlemen on the floor do have the impression 
that the grandfather clause in this bill gives to any motor 
operator the absolute privilege to obtain a certificate of con- 
venience and necessity as a matter of right. It does not do 
that. 

It may be true that the original bill introduced some years 
ago did that; I have forgotten; but in so far as this bill is 
concerned, the committee has written around the provision of 
the so-called grandfather clause certain conditions that are in 
the public interest, and I think conditions sufficient to protect 
the public interest. 

As soon as the bill is passed all of the operators who were 
doing business continue until the commission can act on their 
applications for a certificate of convenience and necessity. Let 
us hope that may be done in 90 days, but we can readily realize 
that with the thousands and thousands of applications that will 
be sent down to the commission it may be absolutely impossible 
for the commission to pass on all of them in 90 days. So, under 
section 4, which the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Moore] de- 
nominates as the grandfather clause, though I do not consider 
it so at all, they are given further time until they can pass on 
the applications for certificates of convenience and necessity. 
Under the amendment adopted this afternoon those who were 
in operation on March 1, 1930, will be treated separately and 
distinct from those who commenced operations thereafter, or 
those who have not commenced operations at all, and simply 
apply for a certificate of convenience and necessity. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from North 
Dakota has expired. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman, I ask for five additional 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from North Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Now, the certificates are not granted 
arbitrarily, but 

Mr. JONES of Texas. 
yield? 

Mr. BURTNESS. In a moment. I want to get through with 
my thought. 

The commission can not grant a certificate of public conven- 
ience and necessity to operators, even if they have operated for 
five years or any other length of time, unless they find at least 
three things: First, that the carrier was in bona fide operation 
on March 1, 1930; second, the commission must find that the 
operations were bona fide, and also that they were for the pur- 
pose of furnishing reasonable and adequate service at just and 
reasonable rates. No fly-by-night operator is entitled to a cer- 
tificate under this clause. It must be an operator who is fur- 
nishing continuous and adequate service at just and reasonable 
rates, And third, they must find that the applicant is fit and 
able properly to perform the service required, a very important 
requirement to be affirmatively determined. 

Now then, if you have a concern that has a bona fide business 
developed along a particular line and is furnishing adequate 
service at just and reasonable rates and is able and fit to per- 
form that service, should it not, in justice, have some consid- 
eration as compared with one that has not been engaged in the 
business but simply comes from somewhere, with no equipment, 
and is only able to show that they can buy an equipment and 
make a start? It is not our province, nor should it be, to drive 
people out of a legitimate business which they have established. 

This, I think, is an absolute necessity. If you do not write 
a so-called grandfather clause in this bill, I should fear very 
much that the administration of the bill might absolutely fail 
and break down. I do not know how many transactions there 
are at the present time, but they probably run into the thou- 
sands. If the Interstate Commerce Commission should have to 
refer all such transactions to joint boards or to the commis- 
sion or its examiners and give the same attention to every appli- 
cation that comes in, as where certificates of public convenience 
and necessity from new operators are petitioned for, they could 
not do it. At least there would be such a delay in the adminis- 
tration of this bill that it would become a farce. 

Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey. In the remarks he has 
made the gentleman has shown that the pioneers in this busi- 
ness should be protected in their rights. Is it not also true that 
the provision he is now discussing insures competition where 
it now exists? 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
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Mr. BURTNESS. Of course. This is a peculiar thing about 
it. Some people who talk about preserving competition and 
allowing everybody to come in forever are not willing to let 
all competitive agencies already established come in and obtain 
a certificate of public convenience and necessity. The main- 
tenance of competition is one of the reasons considered in the 
committee for this clause. We wanted to give each business 
properly established, rendering a good and adequate service, 
the right to obtain a certificate rather than allowing the com- 
mission or the joint board where two or three lines are operat- 
ing to grant the certificate to only one. 

The provision of this bill as it stands is designed to maintain 
competition; but a competition in the public interest, rather 
than an unrestrained, expensive competition, which is not gen- 
25 in the public interest in the operation of any publie 
utility. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on 
amendments to this section be now closed. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, it is now late in the afternoon, 
and I would like to move that the committee rise—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not recognize the gentle- 
man for that purpose. 

Mr. CANNON. I move that the committee rise and report 
the bill back to the House, with the recommendation that the 
enacting clause be stricken out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri makes the 
motion that the committee strike out the enacting clause. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be recognized in 
favor of the motion. 

Mr. Chairman, the committee system is indispensable in any 
large legislative body. No one Member could so much as read, 
much less digest, the number of bills and the volume of legisla- 
tion coming up for consideration. But the system has its dis- 
advantages, as when a bill requiring material amendment gets 
past a committee, as in the present instance. 

Let us consider first the source of the demand for this bill. 
Are the patrons of the bus lines asking for this legislation? 
Is there a request on the part of the traveling public for a bill 
of this character? Has the press of the country urged enact- 
ment of such a measure? No. There has been no widespread 
agitation over the country in behalf of this bill, as in the con- 
certed movements for modification of sumptuary laws. There 
has come no flood of petitions as was received urging the enact- 
ment of veterans’ legislation. There have been no delegations 
appearing before the committee from the farm organizations or 
other organizations as besieged the House when farm relief bills 
legislation was under consideration. 

Whence, then, comes the request for the passage of this bill— 
one of the most important and far-reaching pieces of legisla- 
tion that has engrossed the attention of the Congress since 
the World War? 

Fortunately, that question is answered by my good friend, 
the gentleman in charge of this bill. He tells us frankly that 
it was demanded by the interested parties themselves—the bus 
people, the railroads, and the trolley lines. In passing this 
bill, then, we are legislating not for the interest of the people, 
the patrons, the traveling public, but in the interest of the bus 
lines themselves. y 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, the chairman of the com- 
mittee ought not to let a statement like that to be made. I do 
not think the chairman of the committee ever made such a 
statement or gave such an intimation. 

Mr. CANNON. I confess I was surprised myself at the 
origin of the bill so frankly avowed, but I have merely quoted 
verbatim the statement made by the chairman in his speech 
opening general debate on the bill on March 12 and reported in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of that date. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. Gladly. 

Mr. PARKER. I did not say the demand came from them. I 
said the original bill was drawn by them. I say it now. 

Mr. CANNON. That renders it still more objectionable. It 
is legislation for the corporations, drawn by the corporations, 
and for the corporations. The patrons do not seem to have 
been considered. 

Mr. PARKER. But they would not know the bill now. 

Mr. CANNON. Any changes seem to have met with their 
hearty approval. They are unanimously in favor of the bill as 
reported to the House. And why not? The bill is everything 
that they can desire. First, it provides for fixing rates; sec- 
ond, it will increase their revenues; and, third, it will weed out 
competition. 

The bill delegates to the Interstate Commerce Commission the 
identical power to fix bus rates it is now exercising over the 
railroads—the power to fix rates, I recall with what abandon 
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gentlemen on the floor here denounced the McNary-Haugen bill 
because, as they alleged, it proposed to fix prices. The McNary- 
Haugen bill was decried as unconstitutional, uneconomic, and 
communistic because they affected to see in it what they chose 
to denounce as a price-fixing measure. 

And here is a bill which as certainly delegates to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission the power to fix bus rates as it is 
now authorized to fix railroad rates. 

Let us see how this power operates in actual practice. In 
Missouri we have a law which clothes our State public service 
commission—the counterpart in the State government of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in the Federal Goyernment— 
with power to fix rates charged by intrastate carriers similar 
to that here sought to be conferred in the fixing of rates charged 
by interstate carriers. A bus line charged a fare of $4.50 from 
St. Louis to Kansas City. The fare charged by the railroads 
from St. Louis to Kansas City is $10.04. Naturally the rail- 
roads lost a great part of the passenger traffic between the two 
cities, as the average passenger preferred to travel by bus and 
save the $5.54. The railroads complained to the public service 
commission and the public service commission ordered the bus 
line to increase its rates. And, although the bus line was mak- 
ing ample return on its investment and any increase in its rates 
was exacting money from the public for which it gave no return 
whatever, it was compelled to raise its rates in order to per- 
mit the railroads to pay dividends on watered stock. That is 
the power which this bill proposes to vest in the Interstate 
Commerce Commission—the power to make the public traveling 
on interstate bus lines pay more than twice what the service 
is worth in order to destroy free and legitimate competition 
with transportation monopolies. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. CANNON. I ask unanimous consent to proceed for five 
minutes. 

Mr. MAPES. I object. 

Mr. HOCH rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas is recognized 
for five minutes. 

Mr. HOCH. Mr. Chairman, as a member of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, I can not permit the whole- 
sale indictment of this legislation and of this committee to pass 
unchallenged. I deny categorically that this bill was written 
by the railroads, by the bus operators, or by any other special 
interests. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOCH. I will not yield for the moment. 

I have been a member of this committee for 9 or 10 years, and 
I say to the gentleman from Missouri and to other members of 
this committee, I have never seen a piece of legislation given 
any more serious consideration or any more thorough considera- 
tion in the public interest. I have never seen more loyal ap- 
plication to a job than was given by the members of this com- 
mittee, both Republicans and Democrats, in considering every 
line, every phrase of this bill, to seek to protect the public in- 
terest. 

This bill has been rewritten almost from first to last since it 
was first presented. I did not approach this subject as one 
particularly impressed with the need of this legislation, but as 
the matter progressed I became convinced that there was neces- 
sity for some legislation. 

The gentleman says that the railroads wrote this bill and that 
nobody asked it except the special interests. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission conducted a long investigation. They 
came before us and they are on record in the strongest sort of 
language recommending this legislation. Representatives of the 
State commissions came before us and pleaded for this legislation. 
Certainly we must recognize that the State commissions have 
some right to speak for the public interest. Forty-seven States 
have already enacted legislation along this line, and the State 
commissions came before us and said: 

We have written legislation of this sort. Here are interstate oper- 
ators who are operating, running wild, without any regulation and 
without any protection not only of the public interest but of the rights 
of the State, and we urge upon you the necessity of additional 
legislation. 


The committee took this bill from the start, went through 
every part of it, and if the gentleman will read the bill care- 
fully, he will find provision after provision written in here, cer- 
tainly, that the railroads did not write, that the bus operators 
did not write, but, notwithstanding that, the gentleman comes 
on the floor and at the last moment have not heard the gentle- 
man offer any amendments to protect the public interest. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOCH. I do not yield, 
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The gentleman comes here at the last moment and indicts the 
sincerity and I might almost say the integrity of the com- 
mittee, and as one member of the committee I challenge that 
statement and deny the truth of it. [Applause.] 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOCH. I de not yield. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. MAPES. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri to strike out the enacting clause. 

The motion was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Moone]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


PERMITS FOR CHARTER CARRIERS 


Sec. 7. (a) No corporation or person shall operate as a charter carrier 
by motor vehicle in interstate or foreign commerce on any publie high- 
way unless there is in force with respect to such carrier a charter 
carrier permit, issued by the commission, authorizing such operation; 
except that any charter carrier by motor vehicle in operation on the 
date of the approval of this act may continue such operation for a 
period of 90 days thereafter without a charter carrier permit, and if 
application for a permit authorizing such operation is made to the com- 
mission within such period the carrier may, under such regulations as 
the commission may prescribe, continue such operations until otherwise 
ordered by the commission. 

(b) Applications for such permits shall be made to the commission 
in writing, verified under oath, and shall contain such information as 
the commission may require, If it appears from the application or from 
information otherwise furnished that the applicant is fit and able prop- 
erly to perform the service proposed, then a charter carrier permit shall 
be issued to the applicant by the commission. The commission shall 
specify in the permit the operations covered thereby, and shall attach 
to the permit, at the time of issuance and from time to time thereafter 
such terms and conditions as are necessary to carry out, with respect 
to the operations of such carrier, the requirements established by the 
commission under section 2 (a) (2). 


Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. PARKER: Page 14, line 15, strike out all 
after the word “ appears,” down to and including the word “ furnished,” 
in line 16, 


Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, it is perfectly clear what this 
amendment does. The commission would naturally use the in- 
formation contained in the application, and this is simply a 
clarifying amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on this amendment do 
now close, 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, I offer another amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. PARKER: Page 14, line 20, after the word 
“thereby ” insert a comma and the following: 
“So far as practicable.” 


Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, that simply relates to charter 
carriers. The bill carries a specific specification, which, per- 
haps, it is not possible to meet. This simply gives a little more 
leeway so they can conform to the rules as far as practicable. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on this 
amendment do now close. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, the Chair had recognized me, 
because I rose in opposition to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair had recognized the gentleman 
from New York, and he had the floor. The question is on the 
motion of the gentleman from New York that all debate on this 
amendment do now close. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Rankin) there were—ayes 66, noes 29. 

So the motion was agreed to, 
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The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. DENISON: Page 14, line 1, after the word 
“highway,” insert “ or within any park or reservation under the exclu- 
sive jurisdiction of the United States.“ 


Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, it has been called to the at- 
tention of the committee since the bill has been on the floor, that 
it made no provision for the protection of people traveling in 
motor busses carrying sight-seeing parties through the national 
parks. Of course, those parks are under the exclusive juris- 
diction of the United States and, therefore, busses operating in 
those parks can not be regulated by State commissions. We 
have made no provision for them in the bill, and this amendment 
is offered in order to correct that oversight. It was suggested 
to me by the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. McKeown], and 
it merely requires that those operating these sight-seeing motor 
busses in the parks must get a charter permit, which will enable 
the Government to regulate them to the extent of seeing that 
those they carry are protected by insurance, that they haye safe 
equipment and qualified operators. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I much regret that my col- 
leagues, for whom I entertain the warmest regard, should feel 
that their cause is so frail and their chances of securing passage 
of the bill are so precarious that it is necessary to arbitrarily 
cut off debate and refuse to hear the other side of this question. 
They have spoken at length. No one speaking for the bill has 
been denied time, and Members have repeatedly been granted 
extensions of time. It is a poor bill which will not bear criti- 
cism. Surely we on this side are entitled to our day in court. 
It is particularly unprecedented that one Member should attack 
another personally and refuse to yield for a courteous rejoinder. 

The gentleman from Kansas insists that I am mistaken in 
suggesting that the railroads had anything to do with drafting 
this legislation. How does he reconcile that statement with 
the statement of the chairman himself, the able gentleman 
from New York, now in charge of the bill? 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the gentleman is not discussing the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will proceed in order. 

Mr. CANNON. I am merely replying- to the speech of my 
friend from Kansas questioning the accuracy of my statement 
that this bill was originally drawn by the parties in interest— 
the bus people, the railroads, and the trolley lines. In order 
to refresh the gentleman’s memory let me cite him to page 
5112 of the CoNnESSIONAL Recorp for March 12, on which the 
Chairman is recorded as saying: 


The original bill, H. R. 7954, which I introduced at the beginning 
of the session, was drawn—and there is no question about it—by the 
interested parties. It was drawn by the bus people, after conferences 
between the bus people, the railroads, the trolley lines, and the com- 
missions of the various States. 


The statement is explicit and unequivocal, It leaves no 
room for doubt that this legislation has its inception not 
through a demand upon the part of the people who patronize the 
bus lines but upon the request and initiative of the transporta- 
tion corporations, who were so familiar with what they wanted 
that they drafted their own bills. 

Mr. NELSON of Maine. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. With pleasure. 

Mr. NELSON of Maine. The gentleman does not mean to 
say that the chairman claimed the railroads had anything to 
do with this particular legislation? 

Mr. CANNON. I refer the gentleman to the statement printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. It speaks for itself. 

Mr. NELSON of Maine. The gentleman wants to be fair and 
honest? 

Mr. CANNON. I am certain the gentleman will testify that 
he has always found me to be both. 

Mr. NELSON of Maine. The chairman stated that the orig- 
inal bili was presented by the railroads, did he not? 

Mr. CANNON. The statement is very clear. It is capable 
of but one interpretation. 

Mr. NELSON of Maine. Has the gentleman any informa- 
tion of any kind to the effect that anybody interested in the 
railroads had anything to do with shaping this legislation? 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman knows very well—— 

Mr. NELSON of Maine. If the gentleman has such informa- 
tion, he ought to give it to the House. 
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Mr. CANNON. It is a matter of common knowledge that the 
transportation interests were represented in the hearings before 
the committee. That was perfectly legitimate. The bus people, 
the railroads, and the trolley interests have a right to present 
their case. I did not suppose there was any question about 
that. Their witnesses were under the direction of an able 
attorney who has represented transportation interests in Wash- 
ington for many years. 

Mr. NELSON of Maine. Who was that? 

Mr. CANNON. I refer to the statement made by Mr. RANKIN 
on the floor here—and it was not challenged—that Mr. Thom, 
a well-known railroad attorney was in attendance at the hear- 
ings, and that whenever a witness for the bus lines would get in 
deep water he would turn around and ask Mr. Thom about it, 
and Mr. Thom would give the committee information. The 
transportation companies seem to have been adequately repre- 
sented at all times from the drafting of the bill, through the 
committee hearings, and no doubt their representatives are now 
in the galleries closely following the progress of the bill. 

But to get back to the merits of the bill itself—under powers 
similar to those with which it is proposed to endow the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, the Public Service Commission of 
Missouri has compelled bus lines in that State to arbitrarily 
raise their rates to practically twice the amount at which they 
could operate at a legitimate profit. In addition to that it has 
refused to permit bus lines applying for certificates to operate 
in competition with established lines and railroads. They have 
refused to admit established bus lines from other States. 
Why? Because of the interest of the public? No. To quote 
their own language because— 


The necessity for passenger transportation between St. Louis and 
Kansas City is adequately served by the rail and motor carriers now 
operating between said cities, 


Under that logic you can exclude chain stores, chain banks, 
and chain theaters from every town in the United States. In 
practically every community to-day the needs for the services 
offered by these chain industries are already adequately sup- 
plied. If you invoke the principle in agricultural legislation, 
the problem of farm relief would be speedily solved. Why is it 
not as logical to refuse to permit more stores in a town or more 
farmers in the grain and cotton and livestock business as long 
as present facilities are ample? Under such a policy surpluses 
would melt away and both agriculture and merchandising would 
be rehabilitated. And why not apply the remedy to the farmer 
and the merchant as well as to the railroads, the bus lines, and 
the trolley interests? Let us be consistent. If we propose to 
insure the transportation corporations a return on their invest- 
ment, let us insure the farmer and the small business man a 
return on their investments. Or, if competition is the life of 
trade for the farmer and the merchant, let us apply it to the 
bus lines and the railroads and trolley lines, as well as to other 
industries, $ 

Mr. Chairman, let us consider the ultimate effect of this 
legislation. 

This is a bill to fix prices. Itis a bill to raise bus fares. It 
is a bill to increase the cost of transportation, It is a bill to 
authorize dividends on watered stock. It is a bill to mulct the 
poor, unable to pay the exorbitant rates exacted by transpor- 
tation lines, unhampered by the wholesome restraint of free 
competition. 

It is a bill to establish transportation monopolies. It is a 
bill to stifle legitimate competition. It is a bill to surrender 
the national highways for purposes of interstate public car- 
riage to a few favored corporations. 

It is a bill to add to the cost of government. It is a bill to 
increase taxation. It is a bill to enlarge the amounts carried in 
the annual supply bills passed by Congress for the support of the 
Federal departments. 1 

It is a bill to promote bureaucratic government. It is a bill 
to further centralize the control of gigantic business interests. 

It is a bill to vest in appointive bureaus in Washington, far 
removed from the voice and vote of the people, far-reaching 
powers which will grow with the years. 

It is a bill without an adequately redeeming feature to com- 
mend it. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on this 
section and all amendments thereto close in five minutes. 

Mr. RANKIN. Not on the section. I have an amendment 
which I want to offer later, but I would like to be heard on the 
pending amendment. I have been trying to get recognized to 
offer an amendment that is very vital, and I think we ought to 
have time to discuss it. I do not object to shutting off debate 
on this amendment, although I would like to have five minutes 
to discuss it; but if the gentleman insists on shutting off de- 
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bate, I certainly do not want him to shut off debate on the 
amendment which I intend to offer. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I will say to the gentleman that the gen- 
penn from California [Mr. Lea] also has an amendment to 
offer. 

Mr. PARKER. I had in mind the amendment to be offered 
by the gentleman from California. 

Mr. RANKIN. Withhold that motion until we dispose of 
the amendment, I have waited for members of the committee 
to offer their amendments, although I was on my feet trying 
to get recognition. 

Mr. PARKER. I wish to say to the gentleman that we hope 
to finish the consideration of this bill to-night. 

Mr. RANKIN. I understand that. 

Mr. PARKER. And I want to make the further statement 
it is my understanding that if we finish the bill to-night a mo- 
tion will be made to adjourn over until Monday; but if we do 
not finish it to-night, we will have to come back here to-morrow. 

Mr. RANKIN. I understand that; but we are interested in 
this legislation. We are not here to kill time. I had the roll 
called in order that Members might come here and hear the 
debate. Here is, perhaps, the most vital portion of the bill, and 
I have an amendment which I have been waiting to offer. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on this section and all amendments thereto close in 
10 minutes. 

Mr. RANKIN. T hope the gentleman will not confine us to 
10 minutes because I haye an amendment here that involves a 
very vital question, and we who are opposed to the bill ought 
to have ample time. 

The regular order was demanded. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York that debate on this section and all 
amendments thereto close in 10 minutes? 

Mr. RANKIN. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Chair- 
man - 
The CHAIRMAN. The regular order has been demanded. 

Mr. RANKIN. I want to know how the time is to be 
divided. 

Mr. PARKER. I would suggest five minutes to the gentleman 
from Mississippi and five minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 


fornia [Mr. LEA]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. RANKIN. I object for the time being. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on this 
section and all amendments thereto close in 10 minutes. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to the 
motion that all debate close in 25 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Mississippi to the motion of the gentle 
man from New York. 

The amendment to the motion was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from New York that debate on this section and all 
amendments thereto close in 10 minutes, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. LEA of California. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Is there an amendment pending? 

The CHAIRMAN. The parliamentary situation is that there 
is an amendment offered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
DENISON] now pending. Is the amendment of the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Lea] an amendment to the amendment 
which is now pending? 

Mr. LEA of California. It is not, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DENISON]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
RANKIN) there were—ayes 79, noes 13. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LEA of California. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 14, line 21, after the word “thereafter,” insert “ reasonable 
limitations in respect to service while operating over any regular route 
of a common carrier or motor vehicle, and.” 


Mr. LEA of California. Mr. Chairman, this amendment 
would give the commission power to make reasonable limita- 
tions on charter carriers while operating on regular routes. 

The purpose of the amendment is to avoid conflict in these 
two classes of operations. The House is well aware that the 
bill provides for two classes of operators subject to regulations. 
The first is the common or regular carriers whose operations 
are on fixed routes. The other, known as charter carriers and 
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. carriers, and they have the privilege of going any- 
where. 

A difficult problem presented itself to the committee to draw, 
the line so as to avoid conflict between these two classes of 
carriers. The bill limits the number of regular carriers that! 
go on the road, but there is no limitation on the charter carriers, 

The regular carriers are confined to fixed routes. The charter 
carriers can go anywhere in the United States. The regular 
carriers are required to give regular service, and they may be 
required to give additional service, and they may be compelled 
to extend their lines. There is no such authority given the 
commission in reference to charter carriers. This amendment 
if adopted will tend to harmonize the operations of regular 
carriers and charter carriers. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, so far as the committee is 
concerned, they will accept the amendment. 

Mr, McSWAIN. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask the gentleman 
when he thought of this amendment? 

Mr. LEA of California. About a week ago. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Does not the gentleman think if we stayed 
here two or three days longer the committee might think of 
other amendments and make the bill more acceptable so that 
more of us could vote for it? I want to say that I favor this 
amendment myself. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from California. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment: 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 14, line 11, after the word “ Commission,” strike out the period 
and insert a semicolon and add the following: but carriers of persons 
operating motor busses hired or leased for an occasional trip shall not 
be required to obtain a permit.” 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I want the attention of every 
Member whose district touches a State line. Under the provi- 
sions of this bill if anyone in your district loads a truck or bus 
with as many as half a dozen or more of his neighbors and takes 
them across the State line to a fair, to a show, or to a ball 
game, and charges them 1 cent—if he charges even enough to 
pay for his gasoline, and he is without a permit from the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, he is subject to indictment 
in a Federal court. Do you understand that? Do you realize 
how that will paralyze trafic in those border communities? 

If he makes a single trip, under this bill and the amendment 
you have just adopted that will be the result. You deny the 
people of the States the right to enter a national park or a 
military park without obtaining such a permit from Washington. 

Any man in the District of Columbia, in Maryland, or in 
another State, who loads his truck or his school bus with his 
neighbors or with his neighbors’ children and takes them into 
the park of Gettysburg without first getting a permit from the 
Interstate Commerce Commission is subject to indictment in 
the Federal court if he even accepts pay to the extent of his 
actual expenses. I am telling you what this bill means. No 
such drastic piece of legislation has ever been offered on this 
floor since I have been in the House. 

Let me say to the gentleman from Oklahoma before me [Mr. 
GARBER] that if a man in one of the border counties in Okla- 
homa undertakes to go across a State line and take a load of 
people to a cattle show, to a fair, or for any other purpose, 
he must first get a permit from Washington, because if he goes 
without it he is subject to indictment in the Federal court— 
unless he hauls his passengers free of charge. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield for a question. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. But you have got to couple 
your proposition with the condition that it is for compensation. 
A man who uses the public highway for his own private gain 
should be regulated. 

Mr. RANKIN, If he charges even for the price of his gaso- 
line he is subject to indictment in the Federal court under the 
provisions of this bill. 

I would like to have the attention of the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Jounson]. If the citizens of Vermilion County, 
in the gentleman’s district, or Vigo County, have a county fair 
and a man across the State line, in an adjoining State, loads 
up a bus or a truck full of his neighbors or his neighbors’ 
children and brings them across the State line and charges the 
price of his gasoline, he is subject to indictment in the Federal 
court. Do you think the people of Indiana would approve 
that? 

Let me have the attention of the gentleman from North 
Dakota [Mr. Burrness]. Take Cavalier County, or Walsh 
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County, or any of those counties along the State line in North 
Dakota. If a man there hauls as many as six of his neighbors 
under these same conditions to another State and even charges 
1. cent for so doing, he is subject to indictment in the Federal 
court. 

I ask you to adopt my amendment to take that provision out 
of the bill, so that you may not paralyze or penalize the people 
living adjacent to State lines by the passage of this measure, 
the purpose of which is to permit railroads and bus lines to 
merge so as to monopolize the traffic and kill off legitimate 
competition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Mississippi. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
RANKIN) there were—ayes 36, noes 74. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi demands 
tellers. As many as favor taking the vote by tellers will rise 
and stand until counted. [After counting.] Twenty-one Mem- 
bers have risen, a sufficient number, and tellers are ordered. 

Mr. PARKER and Mr. RANKIN were appointed tellers. 

The committee again divided, and the tellers reported ayes 43, 
noes 73. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


SUSPENSION, CHANGE, REVOCATION, AND TRANSFER OF CERTIFICATES AND 
PERMITS 

Sec. 8. (a) Certificates of public convenience and necessity, and 
charter carrier permits, shall be effective from the date specified therein, 
and shall remain in effect until terminated as herein provided. Any such 
certificate or permit may be suspended, changed, or revoked, in whole 
or in part, for failure to comply with any provision of this act, or with 
any lawful order, rule, or regulation of the commission promulgated 
thereunder, or with any term or condition of the certificate or permit, 
or whenever the public interest shall so require. 

(b) Except as provided in section 9, any such certificate or permit 
shall be transferable. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word for the purpose of getting some information. Is any 
provision made in the bill for a hearing before permits are re- 
voked? It is provided in the bill: 


Any such certificate or permit may be suspended, changed, or revoked 
in whole or in part for failure to comply with any provisions of this 
act— 


And so forth. 

My inquiry is whether you are going to give any opportunity 
to the operator of the bus line to be heard before the permit is 
revoked? 

Mr. PARKER. The gentleman, on page 9, subdivision (f), 
will find an answer to his question. A hearing is there pro- 
vided for. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the pro forma 
amendment. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate upon 
this section and all anrendments thereto do now close. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


CONSOLIDATION, MERGER, AND ACQUISITION OF CONTROL 


Sec, 9. (a) Any corporate consolidation or merger of two or more 
corporations at least one of which is a common carrier by motor vehicle, 
and any acquisition of control of any common carrier by motor yehicle, 
shall be invalid and unlawful unless approved and authorized as herein- 
after provided. For the purposes of this section, control of any common 
carrier by motor vehicle shall be deemed to be acquired if any person or 
corporation acquires (except pursuant to court order or by operation of 
law), directly or indirectly, through purchase, exchange, lease, gift, or 
corporate distribution, any right, title, or interest in (1) any certificate 
of public convenience and necessity of such carrier, or (2) all or sub- 
stantially all the properties of such carrier of use in its operations under 
any such certificate, or (3) voting stock or other voting evidences of 
interest in such carrier in an amount sufficient to obtain control of such 
carrier. 

(b) Any person or corporation may apply to the commission for the 


approval and authorization of any such proposed consolidation, merger, 


or acquisition. The application shall set out the terms and conditions 
of the proposed consolidation, merger, or acquisition and such other in- 
formation as the commission may require, If it is decided, in accordance 
with the procedure provided in section 3, that the proposed consolida- 
tion, merger, or acquisition will be in the public interest, an order shall 
be issued (1) approving such consolidation, merger, or acquisition upon 
the terms and conditions set out in the application, or with such modi- 
fication thereof and upon such other terms and conditions as may be 
prescribed in the public interest, and (2) granting authority to any cor- 


poration or person involved in the consolidation, merger, or acquisition 
necessary to carry into effect the consolidation, merger, or acquisition 
as approved. Any such corporation or person, and any corporation or 
person to whom a certificate of public convenience and necessity is 
issued or transferred under this act, shall be relieved from the operation 
of the antitrust laws, as designated in section 1 of the act entitled “An 
act to supplement existing laws against unlawful restraints and monop- 
olies, and for other purposes,” approved October 15, 1914, and from all 
other restraints and prohibitions of Federal or State law—in so far as 
may be necessary to enable such corporation or person to carry into 
effect the consolidation, merger, or acquisition as approved and to con- 
duct the operations authorized by the certificate. 


Mr. HOCH. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment, 
which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. Hoch: Page 17, after line 11, insert: 

„(e) No consolidation, merger, or acquisition of control shall be ap- 
proved under this section if more than one of the corporations involved 
is i directly or indirectly in the transportation of persons by raik- 
road.“ 


Mr. HOCH. Mr. Chairman, the only purpose of that amend- 
ment is to make it clear that there is not contemplated under 
this section a consolidation of railroads. Several Members have 
expressed the fear to members of the committee that under the 
strict language of the section it might be possible for several 
railroads by combining with a motor carrier to consolidate and 
avoid the general consolidation provisions of the transportation 
act. The amendment simply provides that no consolidation or 
merger or acquisition of control shall be approved under this 
section where more than one of the corporations involved is con- 
cerned directly or indirectly in railroad transportation. 

Mr. RANKIN. But it does allow the railroads to merge with 
bus lines? 

Mr. HOCH. The amendment does not touch that question. 
It does not change that provision. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Will the gentleman please repeat that? 

Mr. HOCH. It does not change the provision of the section 
with reference to the merger of one railroad with a bus line or 
with more than one bus line. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. What is the reason for having that 
specific repeal in there? Does not the affirmative provision be- 
fore it carry that? The first part of the paragraph authorizes 
these consolidations, so that would indirectly have the effect of 
repealing without affirmatively doing it. 

Mr. HOCH. My amendment does not bear any relation to the 
gentleman’s inquiry. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I thought the gentleman was discuss- 
ing that point. 

Mr. HOCH. No. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Kansas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
section. Possibly some gentlemen have perfecting amendments, 
which would take priority of my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Has anyone a perfecting amendment he 
wishes to offer? 

Mr. CONNOR of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I have a per- 
fecting amendment which I desire to offer. 

Mr. GLOVER. Mr. Chairman, I would like to offer an amend- 
ment, too. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. Mine is a perfecting amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma offers a 
perfecting amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. O'Connor of Oklahoma: Page 17, after 
the Hoch amendment just adopted, insert a new paragraph, as follows: 

“The bonds at par of the corporation which has become the owner 
of the consolidated property, together with the outstanding capital 
stock at par of this corporation, shall not exceed the value of the con- 
solidated companies as determined by the commission. ‘The value of 
the properties sought to be consolidated shall be ascertained by the 
commission under section 9 of the interstate commerce act, and it shall 
be the duty of the commission to proceed immediately to the ascertain- 
ment of such value of the properties involved in the proposed consolida- 
tion on the filing of the application for such consolidation.” 


Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
it is not germane. There is nothing in this section that deals 
with stocks or bonds. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. It deals with certificates, It 
establishes the terms upon which they shall issue a certificate, 
I do not think the amendment is subject to a point of order, 
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The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Oklahoma de- 
sire to be heard on his point of order? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. Yes. I desired to be heard in 
favor of my amendment. 

Mr. PARKER. I reserve it. Then I shall renew it. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman and members 
of the committee, I am at a great disadvantage to attempt any 
proper presentation of the important question covered by my 
amendment in the short space of five minutes. The other day 
the consideration of this bill was interrupted for 2 hours and 
40 minutes by members who gathered at the wailing wall to 
make campaign speeches, and now there is only five minutes to 
debate this important matter. 

I do not have time to recite the long history of what happened 
to many of our railroads due to the issuance of watered stock 
and the diversion of funds to other lines of business, but every 
year, for a period of 12 years, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in their annual reports urged upon Congress the neces- 
sity of legislative action giving the commission control of stock 
issues. Less than 10 years ago Congress amended that act, and 
the amendment which I am offering here to-day places into the 
bus bill the identical provision which is now in the interstate 
commerce act relative to railroads. 

There are two kinds of promoters—the promoter who is 
interested in developing and operating some line of business; 
he is interested in financing only as that is necessary to the 
proper carrying on and carrying out of his purpose; then there 
is the other kind of promoter, who does not care anything about 
the development or operation or success of his enterprise but 
cares everything about the opportunity and possibility of making 
money out of the financing of it. His main business is to issue 
and sell watered stock. 

This amendment, if adopted, will not keep any legitimate 
concern in the bus business from securing a permit. But it 
will keep out of this new and fertile field this army of bright 
boys whose business it is to unload securities of little or no 
value on the investing public. 

There are few fields in which Congress has a constitutional 
power to prevent the defrauding of the investing public and 
this is one of the fields open to us and we should afford this 
protection by adopting this amendment. 

In all the talk that is being had about mergers in the various 
fields the most vicious phase of it all is the thing that is dis- 
cussed least or not at all, and that is the opportunity which 
these mergers are affording for overcapitalization and the 
fleecing of the investing public by the sale of this watered 
stock. 

If there is any argument against this amendment on the 
grounds that it will interfere with the legitimate carrier, with 
an investing public, or with the general public, I would like to 

ear it. 

This bus business is in its infancy. It is a new field. No 
one can tell how large it will become in our rapidly expanding 
and developing country, But we all will admit that it affords 
a fertile field for fake stock promotion. 

Mr. DENISON. Stocks and bonds issued by the companies 
can not be used to affect the rates. This bill does not take that 
into consideration. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. The point I am making is that 
the purpose of the amendment is that when it comes to the 
issuance of a permit, the commission will be required to take 
that into consideration so that the permit can not be issued and 
used as a vehicle for selling watered stock, but as a permit to 
engage in the transportation business, 

If this amendment is not placed in this bill some of these 
bus companies will haye enough water in their stock that if 
they wanted to use it for navigation they could operate boats 
instead of busses! [Laughter.] 

The American people have become stock-minded in making 
their investments. The great industrial development of our 
country is being carried on by and through corporations. 

This is too big a country to be served by little men and little 
corporations, And every time that the American investor is 
sold watered or fake stock, his confidence in all stock invest- 
ments is shaken. And the great legitimate industrial enter- 
prises of the country are to that extent deprived of this source 
of capital and the public are scared away from the opportunity 
of profitable stock investments. 

You pass this bill without adopting my amendment and then 
the watered stock will be sold and the investing public will be 
defrauded, and when the commission refuses to approve a rate 
that is satisfactory to a concern who has issued this watered 
stock, they will go into court and the courts will do what has 
already been done again and again. They will force the gen- 
eral or the traveling public to pay a fare which will yield a 
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return on stock which never should have been issued, and for 
which there is no physicial or other assets to justify its 
issuance, 

Unless this bill will not only give us adequate bus service 
under proper regulations and guaranteed responsibility of the 
carriers, but also transportation at lower rates than now fur- 
nished by the railroads, I see no purpose whatever in cluttering 
up our highways with these big busses, wearing out the pave- 
ments built and paid for by the people, and crowding our Fords 
into the ditches. And in the long run the traveling public will 
not haye lower rates on the busses if these mergers and con- 
solidations are not safeguarded by limiting the capitalization 
and issue securities of the various companies that are being 
consolidated or merged. It is childish -to expect that history 
will not repeat itself. The same thing will happen again in the 
bus business that has already happened in the railroad business. 

nae closed the door on the railroads after the horse was 
out! 

This amendment is asking you to close the door now, by mak- 
ing this amendment a part of the bus act when the act is 
adopted, instead of waiting 80 years to amend it as was done 
in the case of the interstate commerce act governing the rail- 
roads. [Applause.] 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, I renew my point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York makes the 
point of order that this amendment is not germane. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman, are we going to have the 
reason stated for the point of order? 

Mr. PARKER, I will ask the gentleman is there anything 
in this section that relates to stocks and bonds? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. The bill is full of stocks and bonds. The 
bill effects consolidations. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. If you do not take the water 
out of this bill, there will be some of these companies that will 
run boats instead of busses. [Laughter.] 

Mr. RAMSBYER. Mr. Chairman, I am not discussing the 
merits of the amendment now. Where did the gentleman get 
this amendment? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. It is taken verbatim from 


the interstate commerce act. It appears in the compilation at 


page 20, section (b). I copied it from there as I thought it 
would have the dignity and prestige of a former congressional 
act. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. In what subhead does it appear? Does 
it appear in the subhead on consolidation of railroads? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. It is part of section 5. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York withdraws 
the point of order. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. RAM- 
SEYER] care to discuss the point of order? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. No. The point of order has been dis- 
posed of. It has been withdrawn, I understand. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Ram- 
BEYER] is recognized to discuss the amendment, 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I would like to get a little information. It 
just appealed to me as the amendment was read and discussed, 
that there was some merit in the amendment, and I would like 
to know what objection the committee has to the amendment. 
What objection could there be, when there is consolidation of 
these properties, to require, in getting the value of those prop- 
erties, not to exceed the par value of the capital stock and bonds 
of the individual organizations that are consolidated? 

A little further on in the bill there is something about deter- 
mining the justness of rates. That is on page 20, paragraph (e). 
It is stated there what elements shall not be taken into account 
in fixing rates. Certainly the commission that is going to fix 
rates for these bus lines is going to take into consideration some 
elements, and the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Oklahoma points out a course of getting at the valuation of 
these consolidated properties that may be of aid in fixing rates 
and fares provided for in the bill. It is stated, of course, that 
they shall be just and reasonable, and the elements that are to 
be taken into account, of course, are well known to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and students who follow the pro- 
ceedings of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSEYER, Gladly; I am seeking information. 

Mr. BURTNESS. There would be no objection to the amend- 
offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma if this bill gave to the 
commission or any other agency power to control the issuance 
of stock and securities of the carriers in the same way as the 
Interstate Commerce Commission controls the issuance of se- 
curities of the railroads. If that were done, if there were any 
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such general provision in the act, them of course the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. O'CONNOR], 
taken from the transportation act, would be germane and would 
be a very fine and a very proper safeguard. But, as this bill is 
drawn, there is no power given to the commission to control the 
financing of the carriers or the issuance of securities of any 
sort. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Who controls that? 

Mr. BURTNESS. No one controls the issuance of securities, 
and the amount of the securities that are issued by any carrier 
can not, in any instance, under the language of this bill, become 
any factor in determining the rates. Neither is there any oc- 
casion or power to determine the valuation of properties except 
in such cases as complaints are filed as to the rates or fares 
charged. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Does not the gentleman think that if we 
get at the values as provided for here, it will aid the commis- 
sion in fixing the rates? 

Mr. BURTNESS. No; not at all. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Why not? 

Mr. BURTNESS. Because the test in passing upon rates 
is the question of what are just and reasonable charges, which 
words have been construed by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission time and time again, when a similar mandate was in the 
law, as to rail rates. Of course, such language was not in- 
eluded in the transportation act of 1920. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Suppose a corporation has a million 
dollars of $5,000,000 invested. Certainly that is going to be 
taken into consideration in fixing the rates. 

Mr. BURTNESS. The value of the property that is invested 
and used for carrier purposes will, of course, be taken into con- 
sideration. 

Mr. RAMSHYER. There is nothing here that provides for 
that. 

Mr. BURTNESS. That is contemplated in determining the 
question of whether rates are just and reasonable, under the 
holdings that have been made by the commission from time to 
time, but, whether that carrier has a bond issue outstanding 
upon its property which may exceed or be less than the value 
of his property, will not in any way affect the rates that will 
be determined by the commission under this question, or that 
may be passed upon by the commission under this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
expired. 

15 RAMSETER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for three minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the gentleman from 
Iowa is recognized for three additional minutes. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOUSHR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I yield. 

Mr. MOUSER. Is it not a fact that when rates are con- 
sidered, after a valuation of the property has been fixed, neces- 
sarily accountants must go through the books of the company 
to determine what is the necessary rate? Therefore, when it 
comes to issuing this stock and how much shall be permitted to 
be issued, in determining that feature alone they must know the 
financial status and condition of the company. 

I think the gentleman’s amendment is well taken. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield on that point? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Is it not a fact that after the Interstate 
Commerce Commission does fix a rate and the rate does not yield 
a certain return to the stockholders then the stcokholders run to 
the courts on the ground that the rate is confiscatory? We have 
that every day. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. And is not this true, that if 
you do not prevent the issue of watered stock now you can not 
correct the harm after the stock is in the hands of investors? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. It would not hurt to have an honest ascer- 
tainment of the stocks and bonds that have been actually and 
in good faith issued on the property of the consolidated cor- 
poration. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. Let us just play we are the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Suppose an outfit comes in 
and asks for a permit, and they show that their capitalization is 
ten times what their assets are? Might it not occur to us that 
they do not care about carrying people, but what they want to 
do is to sell them this watered stock? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I think this amendment is worthy of con- 
sideration, and I hope the members of the committee who desire 
to vote against the amendment will give the Members of the 
House some good and sound reason for opposing the amendment. 

Mr, O’CONNOR of Oklahoma. I could win the committee if 
I had the time, but you can not make love in five minutes. 
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Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, may we have the amend- 
ment again reported? 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection the Clerk will again 
report the amendment. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk again reported the amendment. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I think it was in 1913 that Congress passed the act 
providing for the valuation of railroads. Under that act 
Congress has been spending millions of dollars every year in 
the process of valuing the railroads. The legislation we are 
now considering does not attempt to go as far in the regulation 
of motor busses as does the interstate commerce act in the 
regulation of railroads. The subject matters of the two laws 
are in no way relevant. We are going as far as we thought it 
necessary at this time, but now this amendment brings into 
the bill an entirely new subject, and would launch the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission into the work of valuing the bus 
lines of the country. I do not think that is necessary at this 
time. The matter is not of sufficient importance to justify 
entering upon the policy of making a valuation of all the 
property of all the bus companies of the country. Neither 
Congress nor the States have done anything with reference 
to the regulation of the rates of bus companies as yet, so I 
do not think this amendment has any pertinent place in the 
bill, This is not supposed to be a blue sky bill, anyway. If 
there should be any attempt to water their stock, certainly the 
securities laws of the States would regulate that matter. I 
do not think we should try to stretch this bill into a bill to 
provide for the valuation of the property of busses, or into a 
blue sky bill. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on this 
amendment do now close. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. O’Connor]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
O'Connor of Oklahoma) there were—ayes 76, noes 83. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, 
tellers, 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair appointed as tellers Mr. 
Parker and Mr. O'Connor of Oklahoma. 

The committee again divided, and the tellers reported that 
there were—ayes 65, noes 86. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on this 
section and all amendments thereto close in 20 minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. GLOVER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. GLOVER: On page 17, in line 2, after the 
word “shall,” insert the word “not,” and after the figures 1914 
strike out the comma, insert a period, and strike out the balance of line 
6 and all of lines 7, 8, 9, 10, and 11. 


Mr. GLOVER. Mr. Chairman, to my mind this is one of the 
most iniquitous sections of this whole bill, and I believe there 
is more in it that may be used to the detriment of the people 
in this section than any other section. 

This bill as it is written provides that the antitrust laws of 
the United States and of the States that are affected by this 
measure are to be repealed, and refers to the act specifically, 
The act that it refers to and seeks to repeal is this: 


Be it enacted, etc., That “antitrust laws,” as used herein, includes 
the act entitled “An act to protect trade and commerce against unlawful 
restraints and monopolies.” 


You claim that this bill is in the interest of the public and 
not in the interest of the railroads and not in the interest of 
the bus carriers; that it is for the public convenience and the 
public interest. I want any of you on the committee or anyone 
else in this House to tell me where and when the public has 
demanded that you repeal the antitrust laws of the United 
States, specifically referred to here, which prevents unlawful 
combines, mergers, and monopolies. 

I ask you why it becomes necessary in this bill to repeal all 
of the antitrust laws which affect or might affect mergers and 
monopolies? Do you know what you are doing in this bill? 
You are absolutely saying to the bus lines and to the railroads 
that merge with them—and this provides for the merger of 
them—you are saying to them that they can go out and do 
under this bill what they are not permitted to do now as rail- 
road companies or as bus companies, You are absolutely saying 
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in this bill that they can go out and form monopolies and 
mergers, and that all of these laws are repealed and do not 
affect them. 

Here is the inquity of this whole bill. I said to you the other 
day in a speech on the floor of this House that many of you did 
not hear, but should have heard, that in this section was the 
poison of this bill. If you will put the railroads and bus lines 
under the control of the laws that exist now—which you have 
enacted and said were good for everybody else—if you will put 
these people under those laws you will find they do not want 
this bill as badly as they have made it appear up to now. 

This section provides for the merger of railroads and bus 
lines, and I want to say to you that those who are to enter into 
these mergers are not greeneyed. They know what they are 
going to come in contact with when they undertake to go out 
and form the trusts and monopolies that they are going to 
undertake to form under this bill, and I say to you that they 
want the present laws out of the way. They do not want to 
come under the provisions of the present law, that every other 
corporation and every other individual has to live under. 

I would like to know who it is that can go back to his con- 
stituency and tell them that we passed a bill in the interests of 
the public and that in order to protect the public we repealed 
all the antitrust laws of the United States Government. Can 
you afford to go back home and do that? You ought not to vote 
for this section in the bill as it is written, because it is not right 
to the public, it is not right to anybody, it is giving a special 
privilege to those who want to form a monopoly and want to 
go out and do something that they can not now do under existing 
law. 3 

I would like to know who it was, Mr. Chairman, that wrote 
this section in the bill. Is the committee the author of this 
section? 

Mr. PARKER. Absolutely. 

Mr. GLOVER. The committee, then, wants to relieve them 
from any laws that we have now, and they are for monopolies; 
is that what the gentleman means? 

Mr. PARKER. As far as necessary to carry out an order of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission when the commission finds 
that the subject of the order would be in the public interest; 


es. 
7 Mr. GLOVER. As far as necessary. Well, it will be neces- 
sary for them to go just as far as the limits will permit, the 
heavens above and the lower place below. There is no limit to 
where they will go if you repeal the acts that affect them now. 

What is the necessity for this section? How is the public 
going to be protected? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Arkansas 
has expired. 

The question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. GLOVER]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. GLOVER) there were—ayes 36, noes 87. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. LAGUARDIA : On page 17, line 11, add a new 
section, as follows: 

“Sec. 10. The provisions of sections 62, 63, 64, 65, and 66 of title 45, 
United States Code, shall be applicable to a common carrier by motor 
vehicle,” 


Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order on 
the amendment. I will reserve it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. No; the gentleman had better make it, 
Mr. Chairman. I am offering this amendment in good faith 
and if it is subject to a point of order we might as well 
know it. 

Mr. PARKER. My point of order, Mr. Chairman, is that 
the amendment is not germane to the subject matter. This is 
the merger section of the bill and the amendment has to do 
with hours of labor. 

Mr; LAGUARDIA. Yes; that is true. 

My only basis for the amendment is found on page 4, para- 
graph 2, which gives the commission the power to fix the muxi- 
mum hours of service of employees, I offer my amendment as a 
new section. Now, somewhere in the bill a section of this kind 
must be germane. It has no relation to the section which has 
just been read. I will concede that, but I am offering it as a 
new section, and as such it relates to one of the subject mat- 
ters in the bill itself. As I have just stated, the bill, in para- 
graph 2 of section 2, gives authority to the commission to fix 
maximum hours of labor and I simply make applicable to com- 
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mon carriers by motor vehicle, as described in this bill, the pro- 
visions of law as to labor of employees on railroads. 

Mr. PARKER. This section deals with mergers. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It is not germane to the section, but it 
is a new section and germane to one of the subject matters and 
purposes of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. 

The Chair is of the opinion that the gentleman’s amendment 
would have been germane to subdivision 2 of section 2, but the 
Chair is of the opinion that the amendment is not germane at 
the place offered and, therefore, sustains the point of order. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that my amendment may now be considered as an amendment 
to section 2, page 4, after line 19. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to return to subdivision 2 of section 2, on page 4, 
for the purpose of offering an amendment. Is there objection? 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
section 9. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from .Alabama offers an 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Hupp.teston: Beginning on page 15, line 
15, and ending on page 17, line 11, strike out all of section 9. 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, section 9 of this bill, 
which I have proposed to strike out, is the section which 
authorized consolidations and mergers between bus lines and 
between bus and railroad lines. 

My views upon this section, as appeared in the bill as re- 
ported by the committee, were stated in my minority report. I 
can not do better than to quote the part of the minority report 
referring to this section: 


By section 9, consolidations, etc., between bus lines and between bus 
and rail lines are authorized. Such consolidations are to be permitted 
without limit when found by the commission to be “in the public 
interest.” No other consideration is to be entertained. This section 
is subject to every objection which can be urged against the consolida- 
tion of railroads, and in addition to the objections (a) that there is no 
safeguard for the protection of short lines and feeders; (b) that the 
consolidations are not required to be in pursuance of any general plan 
or system of grouping; (c) that the railroad consolidation bill does not 
authorize the acquisition of competing bus lines; (d) that a bus company 
may acquire competing rail lines without number; and (e) that no pro- 
tection for minority interests in either rail or bus lines is provided. 

This section overrides the laws of the States in which the bus com- 
panies were chartered. Where they interfere with the acquisition of 
other carriers, competitive or otherwise, it strikes down all prohibitions 
and limitations imposed by the State upon its corporate creature as the 
condition of its creation. It makes of the corporate creature of a State 
a power superior to the State which created it and which may laugh at 
the ordinances of its creator. It clothes the corporate creature of the 
State with Federal powers and probably relieves these corporations of 
their responsibilities to the State without imposing upon them any cor- 
responding responsibility to the Federal Government. 

The bus business is yet in its infancy. With the completion of links 
under construction, a system of many through national highways is 
rapidly being developed. When the contemplated highways are com- 
pleted, we may look for a vast expansion of bus lines, the extension 
of existing lines, and the creation of many new routes of motor trans- 
port. It would seem quite premature, in the present state of develop- 
ment of the bus business, to provide for unlimited mergers and con- 
solidations. 

It is significant that in this, the first legislation by which Congress 
takes cognizance of the bus business, we should provide for wholesale 
consolidations, By this bill, which for the first time provides for the 
certificate, a device by which a monopoly is to be created, we also 
provide for consolidations, a means by which the monopolistic franchise 
or privilege may be realized upon. By facilitating the transfer of the 
monopolistic privilege we encourage extensions of the monopoly and the 
consolidation of the separate monopolies into a few hands. It is safe 
to predict that, within a dozen years, practically all of the important 
bus lines will be owned by a few big companies, and that it is but a 
matter of time before the rail carrier interests will have absorbed prac- 
tically the whole system of bus transportation. Every argument 
against monopoly is denied by this bill. It violates every principle in 
opposition to the aggregation of vast interests vital to the life of a 
people. It invokes every danger from the social, economic, and political 
power of inordinate accumulations of wealth. 


The two prime purposes of the railroads and the bus operators 
in pushing for this bill was first to get a monopolistic franchise 
or privilege through the device of the certificate of convenience 
and necessity provided for by section 4; and second, to be en- 
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abled to realize on that monopoly by selling it to somebody else, 
as provided for by section 9. 

Section 9 is not essential to the regulation of motor carriers. 
It has no necessary nor even proper place in this bill. Without 
it the bill would fully cover the subject of regulating the bus 
industry. The only purpose to be served is to facilitate mergers 
and consolidations in which the public has very slight interest, 
but in which only speculators, stock jobbers, and exploiters stand 
to be profited. 

The question was asked during general debate what per- 
centage of the bus lines the railroads now own. I could not 
answer it for nobody knows. We do know that. They own a 
large and rapidly increasing percentage of the lines. In many 
sections of the country the railroads have already monopolized 
the bus business. When asked what percentage of the bus lines 
were owned by the railroads, I said: 


Nobody knows; but the percentage is very large. Some are owned 
openly, but many of them are owned secretly. If the gentleman had 
asked how many the railroads will own 20 years from to-day I would 
have replied: Every one worth owning will be owned by the railroads. 

It is highly significant that in this bill by which, for the first time, 
Congress deals with the bus business, we provide for the certificate 
which will give a special monopolistic right, and proceed with another 
section of the bill to provide a means by which the franchise may be 
realized upon. We create a special privilege, then provide a means by 
which the privilege may be passed on to others. The railroads are 
rapidly absorbing the bus business of the country. Many more of the 
interstate lines are trying to sell out to the railroads, but the latter 
say, “ You have nothing to sell.” They come and get this bill, then they 
have a franchise to sell. Section 9 of the bill provides a means whereby 
they can pass that franchise to the railroads, It provides for consoli- 
dations without limit. It furnishes a means whereby the railroads may 
acquire the competing bus lines. It seems certain that within a few 
years all of the important bus lines will be owned by the rail carriers, 
or be affiliated with them, so that there will be no real competition. 


The obvious purpose of insistence on this section is to enable 
the rail carriers to still further absorb the bus business of the 
country. It is certain that if we pass this bill with this pro- 
vision in it, within 10 to 20 years there will not be an inde- 
pendent bus line in the United States. 

I can not discuss this subject adequately in the limited time I 
have. I shall not attempt more than to call it to their attention, 
so that those who have not studied the bill may know that what 
you are driving for and what you are voting for is to enable the 
railroads to monopolize both rail and motor transportation. 
Some may think that is a good thing to do. All right; then 
their position is in favor of this section, If they do not favor 
that, then their votes must be in favor of striking out this 
section. 

But that is not all the vice there is in this section, It over- 
rides every State law intended to prevent consolidations of com- 
peting carriers. It authorizes carrier corporations to consoli- 
date, when the constitutions and laws of the States which cre- 
ated the corporations forbid such consolidations. Shall we 
assassinate the right of the States to limit the powers of the cor- 
porations which are their own creatures? Shall we make of the 
corporation a creature superior to the authority that brought 
it into the world and gave it existence? Isay no. [Applause.] 

Under leave to extend my remarks I include the minority 
report on the railroad consolidation bill. It is as fully appli- 
cable to bus lines as to rail lines. 


Vipws OF THE MINORITY 


The undersigned members of the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce dissent from the views of the majority in reporting 
H. R. 12620. Among the many reasons for our dissent are the following: 


BILL TOO AMBITIOUS IN ITS SCOPE 


(1) The provisions of the transportation act of 1920 which relate 
to unification of carriers were hastily and i] considered and are ad- 
mittedly inadequate. Paragraph 2 of section 5, which authorizes uni- 
fications which do not amount to consolidations or mergers, is too 
elastic in certain particulars and too rigid in others. Paragraphs 4, 
5, and 6 have been found unworkable, for the reason that they require 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to authorize unifications only 
after the adoption of a complete plan for the consolidation of all 
railways into a limited number of systems. This the commission has 
found it impracticable to do, as it was too ambitious a plan and one 
that no man or commission had the wisdom or the foresight to be 
able to put into effect. The minority was willing and desirable of 
joining in the correction of these defects in the existing law. A recom- 
mendation that this be done has been made by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in its report to Congress for 1925, 1926, and 1927 
in the following language: 

“That paragraphs (2) to (6), inclusive, of section 5 of the inter- 
state commerce act be amended (a) by omitting therefrom the existing 
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requirement that we adopt and publish a complete plan of consolida- 
tion; (b) by making unlawful any consolidation or acquisition of the 
control of one carrier by another in any manner whatsoever, except 
without specific approval and authorization; (c) by giving us broad 
powers upon application and after hearing to approve or disapprove 
such consolidations, acquisitions of control, mergers, or unifications in 
any appropriate manner; (d) by giving us specific authority to disap- 
prove a consolidation or acquisition upon the ground that it does not 
include a carrier or all or any part of its property which ought to be 
included in the public interest and which it is possible to include upon 
reasonable terms; (e) by modifying subparagraph (b) of paragraph (6) 
so that the value of the properties proposed to be consolidated can be 
more expeditiously determined; and (f) by providing that in the hear- 
ing and determination of applications under section 5 the results of our 
investigation in the proceeding in our docket known as No. 12964, Con- 
solidation of Railroads, may be utilized in so far as deemed by us 
advisable.” 

This provision the majority was unwilling to adopt, but under the 
guise of meeting this recommendation the committee has approved 
this bill, which covers a much broader field than the recommendation, 
and, in our opinion, deals with aspects of unification never considered 
by the commission, or at least not recommended by them, and which 
are altogether unnecessary for the correction of such defects in the 
existing law as the commission has pointed out. Therefore, one of 
the fundamental faults of the bill is that it is too ambitious in its 
scope. Had the committee confined its efforts to meeting the recom- 
mendation of the Interstate Commerce Commission, even that would 
have required a great capacity to deal with a highly complex subject. 
They have sought by the bill to cover, to its remotest extremity, the 
entire field of railroad unification. They have consciously omitted 
no detail which might now or hereafter, in our opinion, require 
legislation. They have sought to enact a complete code of laws and 
to mold, with a single cast, a system which would not only meet 
existing conditions, but be sufficient for all time. We believe that 
we should go only so far this time as experience has demonstrated 
would be safe and sound, and that much danger is to be encountered 
by going beyond the point where experience and knowledge extend. 
In a question as great and broad as the vast field of transportation, 
extreme caution should be used in dealing with thé subject. We should 
legislate, not with a view to finality, but with a reservation to do only 
that which may be required by the present, and thus gain experience 
for future legislation of a more permanent nature. To do otherwise 
might work great harm and ultimate disaster, 


POLICY OF BILL IS NOT MERELY TO PERMIT BUT TO “ ENCOURAGH” 
CONSOLIDATION 


(2) Another fundamental fault with the bill is that it is written from 
the point of view that all consolidations are good and that all should 
be facilitated. The majority, in their report, frankly say: 

“Argument is not necessary to support the soundness of the policy of 
encouraging and authorizing the unifications of railroads,” 

It is obvious, we submit, that unifications are not desirable merely 
as such, and that a consolidation or merger may be productive of great 
harm unless it is proper and desirable of itself and the public interest 
adequately safeguarded. We most emphatically dissent from the views 
of the majority when they say that consolidation, as such, should be 
encouraged. We do not believe that it should be the policy of Congress 
to invite and urge railroads to throw themselves at once into consoli- 
dated systems. 

We believe that this invitation would be taken by the railroads 
throughout the country for them to hastily consolidate their properties. 
We are of the opinion that the passage of a law that only permits the 
unification of the railroads without the urge is all-sufficient and that 
consolidation and unification when they do come should be by a gradual 
and natural process. It is very much to be feared that with the passage 
of this bill there would be the most destructive riot of speculation in 
railroad securities that has ever been seen in the country. As evidence 
of the fact that enactment of this bill would have a tremendous influ- 
ence in this direction, we have but to note the increased speculation in 
railroad stocks and the inflation in values since the vote of the com- 
mittee to report this bill favorably. 

Section 203 of the bill is too latitudinous in the grant of powers to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. It clothes the commission with 
practically unlimited discretion in the allowance of unifications, which, 
in their opinion, may be in the public interest. The commission is not 
required to base their action upon a finding of fact, nor to form their 
opinion under the influence of any given set of principles. While the 
commission is directed to consider certain factors in reaching their con- 
clusion, the weight which shall be given to these factors is not pre- 
scribed, nor, indeed, is it made essential that any weight at all shall 
be given to any or all of them. Surely Congress should not delegate to 
the commission, which is merely its agency, such a generous share of its 
own responsibilities. 

A BANKER’S BILL 

(3) The bill is written more from the standpoint of railroad finan- 

ciers and big bankers than that of railroad operators. 
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The existing law, as found in paragraph 6 (b) of section 5 of the 
interstate commerce act, is as follows: 

“The bonds at par of the corporation which is to become the owner 
of the consolidated properties, together with the outstanding stock at 
par of such corporation, shall not exceed the value of the consolidated 
properties as allowed by the commission.” 

The bill sponsored by the majority repeals this provision. In the 
bill as first proposed in the committee a section similar to this was 
introduced, but before the bill was reported it was stricken from the 
bill. Why, we ask. For more than 30 years many of the States 
have had laws forbidding a railroad corporation to haye securities 
outstanding in excess of the value of the properties. No undue 
hardships have been worked on any railroad corporation. We believe 
that this provision should be restored to the law. There was a long 
fight waged in Congress before the commission was given the authority 
to forbid the issuance of spurious and unnecessary securities. Finally, 
section 20a of the interstate commerce act was passed, giving the 
commission full authority to approve or veto any application for 
issuance of securities. May we ask if this is not the entering wedge 
to defeat this very salient provision of the law which only demands 
that railroads shall hereafter be honestly capitalized? Why should 
a railroad company be permitted to issue stocks and bonds far in excess 
of the value of its properties? The railroads are glad, indeed, to have 
their rates set on value. Why are they not willing to have their capital 
based on value? 

Without the repeal of this provision the commission would not have 
the power to allow the consolidated corporation to issue stocks and 
bonds in excess of the value of the properties. Will the commission take 
the repeal of this provision as consent of Congress for them to approve 
issuance of securities far in excess of the value of the properties? 

In considering the proposed “ Nickel Plate” consolidation the com- 
mission criticized the feature of the plan which placed control with pro- 
moters who might own less than a majority of the stock. This prac- 
tice condemned in that case is legalized by the pending bill. It does 
not forbid the issuance of nonvoting stock, nor the control in numerous 
devious ways of the unified corporation by those who may own little or 
none of its securities. Our position is that sound public policy requires 
that responsibility for the control of a carrier should rest with those 
who own its securities, and that any different system encourages manipu- 
lation and sharp practice, harmful both to the public and to the interests 
of the corporation itself. 

The bill does not forbid the practice of the new and ingenious device 
of financial manipulation in the issuance of non-par-value stock. We 
deem this harmful to the public as encouraging stock jobbing and 
speculation. 


RUTHLESS VIOLATION OF STATE RIGHTS 


(4) The bill, in our opinion, to the mind of anyone who has any 
regard for the rights of States and their power to in any way control 
their own creatures, should appear insuperable in the fact that it 
provides for a ruthless disregard of all limitations placed upon cor- 
porations by the States under which they are organized, 

Sections 210 and 211 of the bill clothe carrier corporations, created 
by the States, with vast Federal powers. The States, in the exercise 
of their reserved powers, have granted certain of their sovereign 
authority to carrier corporations. These creatures of the States have 
accepted their charter powers subject to strict limitations and under 
corresponding responsibilities. 

For instance, in the case of Nebraska and numerous other States, 
a carrier corporation is not permitted to acquire a competing line, 
while in Texas, and probably other States, the corporation is not 
permitted to operate outside of the State. This bill strikes down 
these limitations, ang allows these artificial creatures of the State to 
hold on to powers which were conferred upon them by the State, 
and to accept greater and additional powers from the Federal Govern- 
ment, though thereby the corporation may violate the laws of its 
creation. The Nebraska corporation is empowered by this bill, its 
charter limitation to the contrary notwithstanding, to acquire a com- 
peting line of railroad. The Texas corporation is empowered to operate 
in other States without regard to prohibitions of the Constitution and 
laws of Texas. 

We believe that there has really rarely been in our history a more 
fundamental invasion of the rights of the States than as provided by 
this bill, i. e., the assumption by the Federal Government of the power 
to clothe State corporations with Federal power, and in so doing to 
strike down the limitations and restrictions provided by the State for 
the control of its creatures. It may well be doubted that the Federal 
Constitution permits Congress to clothe the corporation created by a 
State with powers inconsistent with the laws of the State which 
chartered it. 

Another ruthless invasion of the reserved powers of the States is 
found in section 214 of the bill. That section undertakes to strike 
down their powers of taxation, to specify wherein and how they may 
be exercised. 

Further, the bill grants large and important Federal powers to corpo- 
rations, and this without requiring the beneficiary of congressional 
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generosity to assume any corresponding burdens or responsibilities, 
In short, the corporations yield no consideration whatever in exchange 
for the new franchises and powers which are conferred upon them. The 
benefits conferred are in the form of a clean gift from Congress. 

It is certain that the railroad corporations now enjoy various rights 
and powers which neither Congress nor the States which chartered 
them have power to take away. Experience and modern practice recog- 
nize that certain of these powers exceed what the public interest re- 
quires that the corporation should have. These powers, now become 
improper and excessive, the corporations should be required to surrender, 
as the price of availing themselves of the benefits conferred by this 
bill. For instance, the public interest seems to require that a carrier 
corporation should hold only such powers as are reasonably required 
to enable it to function as such. It should not engage in dealing in 
merchandise or real estate or in the banking business. It should be 
required to give up such powers as the consideration for consolidation 
or merger. 

Carrier corporations might well be required, as the price for the 
benefits conferred by this bill, to accept the valuations of their prop- 
erty made by the Interstate Commerce Commission, or to surrender 
the right to have counted, as an element of value upon which they 
may earn a fair return, that part of the valuation upon rights of way 
and other real estate which may be in excess of their prudent invest- 
ment in same. 

The opportunity to require concessions from the railroad corpora- 
tions, which Congress is yielding up by this bill, may not come again. 
The failure to take hold of it now may result not only in jeopardy of 
the public interest, but in serious legal difficulties in the future. 

The objection to Federal charters for railroad corporations is based 
upon a regard for States’ rights. But for that principle no doubt 
Federal charters would already have been conferred upon such cor 
porations. 

We therefore believe that this bill is destructive of competition be- 
tween carriers in service, as it will allow the consolidation of the 
parailel and competing lines. For instance, the so-called Loree proposal, 
consolidating the Kansas City Southern, the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, 
and the Cotton Belt, would, in our opinion, destroy practically every 
vestige of competition in the territory that they now serve. If those 
three railroads are consolidated, what reason would there be for improv- 
ing the service for the reason that they would get all of the business 
anyway by running trains either slow or fast? 

We further call attention to paragraph 2 of section 210 of the bill, 
which provides, among other things, that any common carrier and its 
officers, directors, agents, and employees shall be relieved from the anti- 
trust laws, from all restraints and prohibitions of the laws of the 
United States; and, except in case of a corporate consolidation, from all 
restraints and prohibitions of the laws or constitutions of any State or 
the desires or orders of any State authority. In so far as it may be 
necessary or appropriate to enable such carrier or its officers, directors, 
and agents to enter into and carry into effect such plans. 

We feel that this is one of the most unjustifiable features of the 
bill in that it seeks to relieye the railroads and the commission from 
the operation of the antitrust laws by this provision and any laws of 
any State or of the United States may be set aside and declared null 
and void in the discretion of the commission if the commission were of 
the opinion that it was necessary to do so in order to carry out its 
wishes with reference to unification. No such broad power should be 
granted by Congress to any man or set of men. To us it seems un- 
thinkable that the Congress would say to any bureau or any commission 
that in carrying out some plan or some purpose that it be allowed to 
indiscriminately and at will set aside not only the specific law but all 
restraints and prohibitions of any law or laws of the United States, 


SHORT-LINE RAILROADS 


(5) In the beginning of the advocacy of railroad consolidation under 
the vast scope of this bill it was strongly urged in its favor that it 
would care for and take into the consolidated systems all weak or short 
lines. It is our opinion that the so-called weak and short lines are as 
vital to the communities that they serve as the trunk line is to the com- 
munity served by it. We believe that these feeders and pioneers in the 
field of transportation should be preserved and fostered and that when 
consolidation does come and when application for consolidation is pend- 
ing before the Interstate Commerce Commission that the railroads und 
the commission should be given to understand distinctly that it is our 
policy that these short and weak lines that are necessary and vital to 
the economic life of any community should be taken care of and the 
railroad management not allowed to consolidate only the properties of 
the rich, desirable railroads and leave these pioneer railroads to starve 
and become streaks of rust and these communities be destroyed. The 
owners of short-line railroads are hoping that they will be taken into 
these consolidated ‘systems, but the testimony before the committee will 
not give much hope to their wish. One witness, representing one of the 
biggest groups in the country, in his testimony gave the committee to 
understand that if the Government wanted the short, weak, and un- 
profitable railroads to be taken care of, he desired the Government to 
do that itself. A weak railroad this year may be a strong, rich road 
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next year, mines may be opened up along its way, oil flelds may be de- 
veloped, and ranches turned into farms. Therefore, we repeat, why the 
urge and undue haste for the consolidation of railroads when time and 
experience may develop wholly different conditions. 


BILL FAVORS MAJORITY STOCKHOLDERS 


(6) This is a majority stockholders’ bill. While it enables a dis- 
senting minority to obtain payment for their stock on a valuation, it 
deprives them of the power of veto. Minority stockholders who have 
acquired shares in a corporation, which, under its charter, had no 
power to merge with another corporation, will find that such powers 
are granted by this bill. It will be a great error to assume that the 
unification of two or more carriers will not be made in cases in which 
the control of all of the corporations is held by a single group of 
financiers, who will show little regard for the rights of the minority, 
and will be moved by selfish and unfair consideration to themselves. 


HOPE OF REDUCTION IN RATES 


(7) The President in his message to Congress at the beginning of 
this session stated that the “purpose of consolidation is to increase 
the efficiency of transportation and decrease the cost to the shipper.” 
Nowhere in the testimony of the railroad managers and experts who 
appeared before the committee is there held out the promise that rates 
and charges will be reduced because of consolidation. In the beginning 
of the discussion of the ambitious scope of this bill it was held out 
everywhere and at all times that in consolidation great economies would 
come about that would be reflected in the rate structure of the country. 
No testimony before the committee of the railroad managers or experts 
held out any promise or hope that there would be substantial, if any, 
reduction in rates, but all denied that freight-rate reduction would re- 
sult from the operation of this bill. The economies in which the people 
are interested and the only one that they believe would be an economy is 
such economy that would be reflected in the reduction of rates. If this 
be true, then we ask what are the people to hope for from the passage 
of this bill? They may expect gigantic combinations of railroads and 
capital with all of its economic and political influence, with its menacing 
hazards, and its uncertain destiny. The measure is in line with the 
policy of government favored by those now in control with which we do 
not agree. The policy consists of abandoning, or to use a more eupho- 
nious term, delegating the real control and protection of the people’s 
rights to this, that, and the other agency. 

Before any more great grants of power are given to the commissions 
and bureaus of the Government it would be well to wait the outcome of 
the vast power we have already lodged in some of our bureaus and com- 
missions. 

We further believe that the Congress should firmly hold at all times 
to its rights to determine the policies of the Government and the poli- 
cies and laws under which all of its creatures shall operate. 

For these and many other reasons that we will later assert, we can 
not support the proposal. 

Sam RAYBURN. 

GEORGE HUDDLESTON. 
TILMAN B. PARKS. 

ROBERT CROSSER. 

ASHTON C. SHALLENBERGER. 
Jacon L. MILLIGAN, 

GEORGE C. PEERY. 


Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, this provision in the bill was 
very carefully considered for many days by your committee. 
There is no question of doubt but what the average public that 
wants to ride in the motor bus should have every facility for 
doing so, and that there should be busses enough on the road to 
accommodate the public. But there is some one else to be con- 
sidered beside the people who ride in busses. Because when there 
is one person that rides in a bus there are 25 and probably 
more who ride in private cars. The public has built the roads. 
It is aggravating to hear gentlemen talk about monopoly, as 
though the only thing to be considered in discussing this 
question is the transportation by bus. Probably many of you 
have been driven into a ditch by a big motor bus coming down 
the road, The man in a private car has some rights. Of neces- 
sity we must insert a provision in this bill whereby when the 
Interstate Commerce Commission says it is in the public inter- 
est, the carriers may be allowed to combine and buy out each 
other. 

Mr. HAMMER. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PARKER. No. 

Mr. NELSON of Maine. 
yield? 

Mr. PARKER. I yield to the gentleman from Maine. 

Mr. NELSON of Maine. Is it not true that under present 
conditions the railroad companies either directly or through 
their subsidiaries are rapidly buying up the bus lines without 
any supervision whatever? 

Mr. PARKER. Yes. 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
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Mr. NELSON of Maine. And if this bill becomes a law, they 
will then have to have the approval of the commission? 

Mr. PARKER. That is true. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. PARKER. Yes. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I call the gentleman’s attention to the 
fact that this provision strikes down the antitrust law, it strikes 
down the laws of every State, whereas now these carriers can 
not buy out competing lines. They are forbidden from doing so. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, in answer to both gentlemen, 
the gentleman from Maine is entirely right. The railroads are 
now buying up these lines where it is lawful to do so. In 
many cases the bus lines are bought yp and the purchaser takes 
a chance that it is not in violation of the Clayton Act. This 
bill specifically prohibits that. Any railroad or bus line that 
wants to buy a competing line must have the consent of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission if this bill passes. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission must find that it is in the public 
interest; and, personally, as I said before on this floor many 
times, I am perfectly willing to trust the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and their judgment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Alabama. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
HUDDLESTON) there were—ayes 46, noes 94. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HULL of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I offer the follow- 
ing amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. HULL of Wisconsin: Page 15, line 20, 
strike out all after the word “ unlawful" and insert a period. In line 
21 strike out the word provided.“ Strike out all of subsection (b) of 
section 9 on pages 16 and 17. 


Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
this motion comes too late. The nrotion already voted on is to 
strike out the section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair overrules the point of order 
inasmuch as this strikes out a part of the section. 

Mr. HULL of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, this amendment is 
similar to that which has just been defeated, only it leaves in 
that part of this section which would prevent the merger of 
motor-bus corporations. 

We have before this Congress at this time three congressional 
investigations of so-called mergers, trusts, or combinations in 
restraint of trade. Here in this bill is a provision which fur- 
nishes the opportunity to form probably one of the greatest 
mergers or trusts this country has ever known, and that pro- 
vision not only helps to establish it, but at the same time it 
makes it legal. 

If this provision goes through, and such a monopoly is estab- 
lished, we then shall have the spectacle of one of the largest 
monopolies in the country, appropriating our State highways, 
operating by special consent of Congress, and superior to all 
laws governing monopolies and trusts. 

It is not necessary that this section shall be in the measure. 
It is not necessary to have a section or subsection authorizing 
anybody to combine one line with another, because you have 
other provisions of the bill for that purpose. All that it is neces- 
sary for any company Owning one line to do in order to acquire 
another is to go before the commission and ask for a revocation 
of two licenses and for the issuance of another. 

This whole merger provision is a stock-jobbing scheme for 
the purpose of doing just what the gentleman from Oklahoma 
recently stated—organizing motor-bus monopolies and watering 
the stock of those combinations. The provision of subsection 
(b) of this bill not only allows that, but permit it to be ac- 
complished by any person or persons, whether or not they have 
any financial interest whatsoever in any motor-bus line. 

In other words, it is a license, it will provide a “ certificate 
of convenience and necessity” to promoters and their brokers 
who would market the stocks and bonds under such a scheme 
as this, and they will get busy as soon as the bill becomes a 
law. I hope that the amendment may be adopted, notwithstand- 
ing the apparently hostile attitude of so many here to anything 
that would eliminate a feature of this kind. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin, 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


SECURITY FOR THE PROTECTION OF THE PUBLIC 


Sec. 10. (a) No certificate or charter carrier permit shall be issued 
to a motor carrier, or remain in force, unless such carrier complies 
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with such rules and regulations as the commission shall adopt gov- 
erning the filing and approyal of surety bonds, policies of insurance, or 
other securities or agreements, in such form and adequate amount and 
conditioned as the commission may require, for the payment, within 
limits of liability fixed by the commission, of any final judgment re- 
covered against such motor carrier on account of death of or injury 
to persons or loss of or damage to property resulting from the opera- 
tion, maintenance, or use of motor vehicles under such certificate or 
permit. 

(b) Upon the approval of any such bond, policy, security, or agreement 
there shall be issued to the motor carrier a certificate of approval, and 
such coples thereof as may be necessary; and no such carrier shall 
operate, maintain, or use any motor vehicle under a certificate of 
public conyrenience and necessity, or a charter carrier permit, unless 
there is posted in such motor vehicle, in accordance with such regula- 
tions as the commission may prescribe, a copy of such certificate of 
approval. 


Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. McSwarn: Page 17, line 24, after the word 
“permit,” strike out the period and add these words: “No suit 
brought in any State court of competent jurisdiction against any 
such common carrier by motor vehicle on account of death or of 
injury to persons or loss of or damage to property resulting from the 
operation, maintenance, or use of motor vehicle under such certificate 
or permit shall be removed into any court of the United States.” 


Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Chairman, we already have a situation 
where the criminal jurisdiction of the United States court is 
vastly expanded and increased. Through the operations of 
th's law, unless we adopt this amendment, the civil jurisdic- 
tion of the Federal courts will in like manner and in the same 
proportion be expanded, because these bus lines will go to some 
State where they run a sort of legalized charter mill and get 
u charter to operate busses in States other than the charter 
State. A judgment against these bus lines under this act is 
going to be good. Therefore, when a passenger is hurt or when 
a bus runs over your child when going from the house on one 
side of the road to the barn at the other side of the road, or 
when it damages your vehicle while on the public highway, 
suits will be brought, and of course, naturally, in the State 
courts. 

That is, the defendant corporation, exercising its power 
under a foreign charter, will intervene by a petition, by giving 
a bond, and the suit will be transferred to the Federal court, 
and then the thing will drag along. Gentlemen who have had 
experience and knowledge of actions on liabilities in the 
Federal court will realize that that fact alone will bring about 
such dissatisfaction among the people toward this legislation 
that when the people realize that this legislation has dragged 
them into the Federal courts in cases of criminal liability on 
the one hand, and on the other hand gets them into the Federal 
court in cases of civil liability, they will justly complain that 
they have been denied justice by taking these matters out of 
the State courts. 

Mr. MAPES. They will have the same opportunity to prose- 
cute their cases in the State courts in these matters as they now 
have under existing law, will they not? 

Mr. McSWAIN. I submit that under the Federal employees’ 
liability act and under the safety act the act of removing cases 
from State courts to the Federal court was by act of Congress 
denied. The act of removal to the Federal court is not a right. 
It is created by act of Congress, To-day if you sue a man on 
a note of $2,999 you can not remove it to the Federal court, 
but if you sue him on a note for $3,000 you can remove the case 
to the Federal court. That is not a constitutional matter. It 
is a matter for this body to decide. 

pai NELSON of Maine. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yiel 

Mr. McSWAIN. Yes. 

Mr. NELSON of Maine. Does not the gentleman think there 
are already enough difficulties about this legislation without 
attempting to change the procedure in the courts? 

Mr. McSWAIN. I will tell the gentleman what I think. I 
think there are enough difficulties in this bill, as the committee 
has brought it in, to inspire in some of us who would like to 
support the bill a desire to limit the difficulties, so as to enable 
us to support it; and if you are going to limit it to the civil 
and criminal side of the Federal courts there will be lots of 
Members who will not support the bill. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on this 
section and all amendments thereto now close. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York moves 


that the debate on this section and all amendments thereto be 
now closed. The question is on agreeing to that motion, 
The motion was agreed to. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from South Carolina. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. McSWAIN. A division, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina de- 
mands a division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 62, noes 98. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


RATES, FARES, AND CHARGES 


Sec. 11. (a) Tarifs of common carriers by motor vehicle covering 
operations under certificates of public convenience and necessity issued 
under this act shall be stated in money and shall be in effect only when 
prepared, filed, and posted in such manner as the commission sliall by 
regulation prescribe. 

(b) No such carrier shall charge or demand, or collect or receive, a 
greater or less or different compensation for the transportation of 
persons, or for any service in connection therewith, between the points 
named in such tariffs, than the rates, fares, or charges specified in the 
tariffs in effect at the time; and no such carrier shall refund or remit 
in any manner or by any device any portion of the rates, fares, or 
charges so specified, nor extend to any person any privileges or facili- 
ties for the transportation of persons in interstate or foreign com- 
merce, except such as are specified in such tariffs; except that any such 
carrier may issue or give free tickets, free passes, and free or reduced 
transportation to persons engaged in the service of such carrier, 

(e) No change shall be made in any rate, fare, or charge specified 
in any tariff in effect, except after 30 days’ notice of the proposed 
change filed and posted in like manner. Such notice shall plainly state 
the change proposed to be made and the time when such change will 
take effect. The commission may, in its discretion and for good cause 
shown, allow changes upon less notice than that herein specified, or 
modify the requirements of this section with respect to the posting and 
filing of tariffs, either in particular instances or by general order 
applicable to special or peculiar circumstances or conditions. 

(d) The rates, fares, and charges of such carriers for operations under 
any certificate of public convenience and necessity issued under this 
act shall be just and reasonable. Any person, corporation, or State 
board may make complaint in writing to the commission that any such 
rate, fare, or charge, in effect or proposed to be put into effect, is or 
will be unjust or unreasonable. If, after any such complaint, it is 
decided, in accordance with the procedure provided in section 8, that the 
rate, fare, or charge complained of is or will be unjust or unreasonable, 
an appropriate order shall be issued in conformity with such decision. 
No such rate, fare, or charge shall be held to be unjust or unreasonable 
by the commission or by any joint board, under this act, on the ground 
that it is unjust to a competing carrier engaged in a different kind of 
transportation. 

(e) In any proceeding to determine the justness or reasonableness of 
any rate, fare, or charge of any such carrier, there shall not be taken 
into consideration or allowed, as evidence or elements of value of the 
property of such carrier, either good will, earning power, or the cer- 
tillente under which such carrier is operating; and in applying for and 
receiving a certificate under this act any such carrier shall be deemed 
to have agreed to the provisions of this subsection, on its own behalf and 
on behalf of all transferees of such certificate. 

(f) Nothing in this section shall be held to extinguish any remedy 
or right of action under other law. 


Mr. LEA of California. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. LEA of California: Page 20, line 5, at the 
end of the paragraph, add “ Nothing in this act shall be construed to 
authorize the commission to fix the rate, fare, or charge.“ 


Mr. LEA of California. Mr. Chairman, it was not the inten- 
tion of the committee that this bill should authorize the com- 
mission to fix rates. I am satisfied that it is perfectly clear 
under the decision of the Supreme Court that this bill does not 
authorize the rates to be fixed, but in order to place that ques- 
tion beyond controversy this amendment is offered. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman, let us have that amend- 
ment reported again. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will again 
report the amendment, 

The amendment was again read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LETTS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa offers an amend- 
ment, which the Clerk will report. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Lerrs: Page 20, strike out all of paragraph 
(e) of section 11. 


Mr. LETTS. Mr. Chairman and ladies and gentlemen of the 
committee, when we debated this matter a week ago the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. Hoch! asserted that there was pre- 
scribed here the same rule with respect to the process of ascer- 
taining value as that relating to railroads. I have examined 
into the matter and I find that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is required, in determining whether or not rates fixed 
by railroads are just and reasonable— 


To give due consideration to all elements of value recognized by the 
law of the land. 


If there is any doubt about that I wish to call your attention 
to the fact that there is a dispute between members of the 
committee on that point, for I find in the debate, in the remarks 
of the gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. BurrNess] on Friday 
of last week that he asserts, in response to a question by the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. HAZ] 


The gentleman plainly overlooks the fact that the provision with 
reference to rates in this bill is wholly different from the mandate 
of Congress given to the Interstate Commerce Commission in the fixing 
of rates for rail carriers. d 


It seems clear the gentleman from North Dakota has read 
the railroad law. $ x 

Ladies and gentlemen of the House, I have wondered why 
this provision is in the bill. It is different from that which 
relates to any other carrier or any other public utility. It is 
at variance with the rules of evidence applied in any court for 
the ascertainment of value. 

I assert that it is universally and inherently true that courts 
have the power to determine what are and what are not ele- 
ments of value; that all elements of value must be considered 
in determining the value of any article, commodity, or service. 
It is for the courts to determine what rules of evidence shall 
control in determining questions of value. 

We have set up here something which is in contravention of 
the precise, exact, and full duty of the courts in that regard. 
It seems likely that this provision has sprung into being because 
of the debate which recently occurred in another legislative body 
in criticism of the decision of the Supreme Court with respect 
to rates in the now famous Baltimore case. It is a matter of 
surprise to know that so many in this body believe that the 
Supreme Court of the United States decided that a valuation of 
$5,000,000 should be included in the rate base in the Baltimore 
rate case when, as a matter of fact, the Supreme Court held 
that such question had not been raised in the trial court and 
was not an issue for review in the Supreme Court. I assume 
this provision, which is contrary to any rule of law or evidence 
which prevails with reference to railroads or any other utility, 
is merely a campaign document and ought to be treated as such, 
and should go out of the bill. If this is a good bill it should 
not be loaded up with anything so unsound. If this is not a 
campaign document, why does the committee insert subpara- 
graph (f), which provides— 


Nothing in this section shall be held to extinguish any remedy or right 
of action under other law. 


In other words, they set up a straw man in one paragraph of 
the bill and then proceed to rough him up in the next. What 
purpose has the proyision here? It should go out. It has no 
place. 

I want to call the attention of the Members—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LETTS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five additional minutes. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. LETTS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks and to include therein certain excerpts 
from the work of Woodrow Wilson on constitutional govern- 
ment in which he sets up his conception of the functions of 
courts and of the independence of the judiciary as one of the 
coordinate branches of this Government. My interest in this 
matter is largely because I conceive it to embody an un- 
warranted assault upon the Supreme Court. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Lerrs] 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the manner 
indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. LETTS. Woodrow Wilson in his work on constitutional 
government, in referring to the courts, said: 


It is clear beyond all need of exposition that for the definite main- 
tenance of constitutional] understanding, it is indispensable, alike for the 
preservation of the liberty of the individual and for the preservation of 
the integrity of the powers of the Government, that there should be 
some nonpolitical forum in which those understandings can be impar- 
tially debated and determined. That forum our courts supply. There 
the individual may assert his rights; there the Government must accept 
definition of its authority. There the individual may challenge the 
legality of governmental action and have it judged by the test of funda- 
mental principles, and that test the Government must abide; there the 
Government can check the too aggressive self-assertion of the individual 
and establish its power upon lines which all can comprehend and heed. 
The constitutional powers of the courts constitute the ultimate safe- 
guard alike of individual privilege and of governmental prerogative. It 
is in this sense that our judiciary is the balance wheel of our entire 
system; it is meant to maintain that nice adjustment between the 
individual rights and governmental powers which constitutes political 
liberty. 


Mr. Wilson also says in the work mentioned: 


Undoubtedly Federal judges may be mistaken and lawyers in Con- 
gress right, if the lawyers in Congress be of better stuff morally and 
intellectually than the judges they have recommended or allowed the 
President to appoint; but that simply points an old moral. No part of 
any government is any better than the men who administer it. 


Mr. Wilson further said in speaking of the courts in their 
relation to public opinion: 

Judges of necessity belong to their own generation. The atmosphere 
of opinion can not be shut out of their court rooms. Its influence pene- 
trates everywhere in every self-governed nation. What we should ask 
of our judges is that they prove themselves such men as can discrimi- 
nate between the opinion of the moment and the opinion of the age, 
between the opinion which springs, a legitimate essence, from the 
enlightened judgment of men of thought and good conscience and the 
opinion of desire, of self-interest, of impulse, and impatience. What 
we should ask of ourselyes is that we sustain the courts in the main- 
tenance of the true balance between law and progress, and that we 
make it our desire to secure nothing which can not be secured by the 
just and thoughtful processes which have made our system so far a 
model before all the world of the reign of law. 


The power of our courts presents the best balance in our 
constitutional system. The independence of the judicial branch 
of our Government is highly important. It supplies the forum 
in which the citizen may defend his rights, even against his 
own Government. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on this 
section and all amendments thereto close in 10 minutes. 

Mr. LETTS. Mr. Chairman, I have one other amendment, 
about which I would like to say a few words. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend the 
motion of the gentleman from New York and make it 20 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment to the 
motion of the gentleman from New York. 

The amendment to the motion was rejected. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend the 
motion of the gentleman from New York to make it 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment to the 
motion of the gentleman from New York. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
RAMSEYER) there were—ayes 81, noes 87. 

So the amendment to the motion was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from New York, that all debate on this section and 
all amendments thereto do close in 10 minutes. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Mares) there were—ayes 84, noes 74. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. HOCH. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Hock! 
is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. 
tary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Kansas yield 
for a parliamentary inquiry? 

Mr. HOCH. I yield. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. How much time did we save 
p7 this? It took 11 minutes to save 10 minutes as I figured 

t out. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is not a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. HOCH. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
realize that the hour is growing late and we are getting restive, 


Mr. Chairman, a parliamen- 
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but I want to say that it seems to me this is one of the very fine 
provisions of this bill. The gentleman from Iowa, I think, en- 
tirely confuses the question of the franchise as related to a sale 
price and as to a property value to go into the rate base. 

Mr. LETTS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOCH. I can not now. If it were not for the importance 
of this provision I would not impose on the committee at this 
late hour. 

This is a new provision and one which is entitled to the fullest 
consideration. If the committee will note, it does not provide 
that they shall not take into consideration good will, earning 
power, or the certificate, but it provides that they shall not 
receive, as elements of value of the property of a carrier, their 
good will, earning power, certificate, and so forth. 

Let me make an illustration, using the provision as to earning 
power. If a carrier, by virtue of the prosperity of its business, 
has great earning power, and it is shown that its returns are 
unreasonably high, the earning power in that case would be 
taken into consideration to secure a reduction of the rates, 

But if you compel the capitalization of earning power and 
put it in the rate base as a property value upon which the 
carrier may be permitted to earn a return, then the more earn- 
ing power the larger the rate base would be and the more the 
public would have to pay because of its generous patronage of 
the carrier. The same thing applies with reference to the fran- 
chise. What is the provision here? Not that some one who 
wants to buy this carrier may not take its certificate into con- 
sideration ; not that, but the provision is simply this, that when 
the public has given free to a concern the right to operate 
upon the highways the public shall not be penalized because it 
has given the carrier something. In other words, the carrier 
shall not be permitted to figure this thing which costs it nothing 
into the capital rate base upon which it may demand a return, 

The gentleman from Iowa has referred to the railroad law, 
but unfortunately the gentleman did not read the operative part 
that applies to this proposition. I read from section 15 (a) of 
the railroad law: 


In the exercise of its power to prescribe just and reasonable rates the 
commission shall initiate, modify, establish, or adjust such rates so 
that carriers as a whole (or as a whole in each of such rate groups 
or territories as the commission may from time to time designate) will, 
under honest, efficient, and economical management and reasonable 
expenditures for maintenance of way, structures, and equipment, earn 
an aggregate annual net railway operating income equal, as nearly as 
may be, to a fair return upon the aggregate value of the railway prop- 
erty of such carriers held for and used in the service of transportation, 


The commission has interpreted and applied that as meaning 
only the physical property which is used in the service of trans- 
portation. Whatever may be said as to its methods of valuing 
the physical property, it does not include the franchise or other 
such intangible element as a property value to be added to the 
rate base upon which a return is to be provided. This pro- 
vision of the bill is both sound and timely. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
has expired. 

Mr. LETTS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman may proceed for one additional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Kansas may proceed for 
ohe additional minute. Is there objection? 

Mr. PARKER. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Lerrs]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LETTS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa offers an amend- 
ment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Lerrs: Page 20, line 7, strike out the 
word “such” and insert in lieu thereof the word “ common.” 


Mr. LETTS. Mr. Chairman, another amendment. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Lerrs: Page 20, line 9, strike out the 
word “such” and insert “any common.” 


Mr. LETTS. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, the only 
effect of this amendment is to make the provision which has 
been placed in this bill as relating to motor-bus carriers effective 
as to all common carriers. If the principle is good, it ought to 
be extended to all carriers. The argument which has been made 
by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Hocu] has but little weight 
unless he is willing to go along with me on this amendment and 
make it uniform in our law. Certainly the advantages which 
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can be obtained by a motor-bus carrier in operating over the 
highways can not be compared in any degree with the franchise 
rights acquired by railroads in coming through the streets of 
our cities to their terminal stations and to their switch yards. 
All I ask is that this committee go on record as to whether or 
not it favors putting this proposition in the law to control the 
little motor-bus carrier and leave the big railroad carrier out of 
the question, the beneficiary of discrimination, the recipient of 
privilege, and free to profit through our inconsistencies. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LETTS. Yes; I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. The effect of the gentleman’s amendment, 
then, is to extend the principle in paragraph (e) to all common 
carriers? 

Mr. LETTS. Precisely. All carriers should be treated alike 
in the law. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I think that is a fair amendment. 

Mr. LETTS. If we are to be fair about this thing, we have 
got to go that far. If it is not a good proposition for the rail- 
conos it is not a just principle as applied to the little motor-bus 
carrier. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Letts]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I have an amend- 
ment to offer, but I do not care to argue it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. OLIVER of Alabama: Page 20, line 11, 
strike out the semicolon and insert a comma and the following, “ or any 
property not held for or used in the service of transportation of persons 
on the public highways.” 


The amendment was rejected, 

Mr, LANKFORD of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia: Page 20, line 10, 
after the word “power,” insert “value as going concern, easement, 
right or privilege of using any highway, street, or other public thorough- 
fare.” 4 


Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, it is very unfair 
to the country for any committee of this House to bring in here 
a bill which it is neither able to defend nor has the desire to 
allow discussed fully by anyone with contrary views. It is true 
some debate has been allowed on some amendments that have 
from time to time been offered, but the thing that I object to 
is that any amendment should be voted up or down without the 
ies of the amendment being at least explained to the com- 

ttee. k 

We have the spectacle here this afternoon of a committee in 
the saddle with enough Members blindly following to prevent 
anything more than the bare reading of amendments that are 
bona fide. In some cases no debate at all is allowed on amend- 
ments that deal with the very lives of American citizens. 

This debate is cut off by those who do not know what is in 
the amendments and do not care. The limitations that stop 
debate are put through with a war whoop before the amend- 
ments are offered, Thus I am justified in saying that those in 
control do not care whether the amendments are good or not; 
they are determined to prevent their explanation. 

The stampede is on with those in control, like dumb, driven 
cattle, rushing onward, destroying the liberties of the people, 
the laws of the several States, and the constitutions of the 
various Commonwealths, They do not care about debate or 
reason; they have the power, and if the bill which is about to 
be brought forth as the result of this reckless disregard of 
human rights is not corrected by some legislative body where 
there is deliberation, a strangle hold will be given the corporate 
interests on the public roads of the country from which the 
American people will never be able to free themselves. 

I shudder for the public when I realize that their very rights 
to their own roads are in the balance and that the hands holding 
the balance are so unsteady and reckless. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill to put bus transportation under the 
control of the Interstate Commerce Commission, to my mind, is 
a treacherous legislative proposal. Lurking in it are dangers of 
serious consequence to the public. I very much fear in a little 
while those of us who do not want the public overreached by 
corporate greed will see more and more the evils of the measure. 
People who at first criticized me for voting against the Esch- 
Cummins Railroad Act now say I was absolutely right. Some 
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of the same dangers that were in that bill are in this one. Some 
in this bill are even more than those in the Esch- 
Cummins Act, In the few minutes allowed me I can not discuss 
any of them fully. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to say a word or two before my time 
expires concerning the amendment just offered by me. There is 
one section in this bill which would safeguard the rights of the 
people in the enjoyment of their public roads if this committee 
would only allow that section to be perfected. I refer to section 
11. In this wild stampede and with the utter disregard of the 
merits of all amendments which is so evident, I know that my 
amendment will be voted down and that a like fate awaits two 
more amendments which I shall immediately offer as soon as the 
pending amendment is slaughtered. 

Section 11 prevents the consideration for rate-making pur- 
poses of “either good will, earning power, or the certificate 
under which the carrier is operating.” So far so good, but why 
stop there? My amendment would also prevent the considera- 
tion for rate-making purposes of any “easement, right, or 
privilege of using any highway, street, or other public thorough- 
fare.” With this amendment, together with two more I shall 
offer later, this section would be perfected and, if enacted, would 
be a very valuable law. 

Attention is respectfully called to what is commonly called the 
Baltimore Street Railway case, in which our Supreme Court 
held that even though the constitution of Maryland prevented 
the capitalization of the franchise of street railways for rate- 
making purposes, the street railway could capitalize its right to 
run over the streets of Baltimore. Thus it was held that the 
people of Baltimore would have to pay a fare sufficiently large 
to yield a reasonable income on the right of the street railway to 
use the people’s own streets. 

If the proponents of this bill want it to protect the rights of 
the people in and to their own streets, roads, and other public 
thoroughfares, why not agree that this amendment be adopted? 
Why leave out the items I seek to include unless there is a 
secret purpose to allow these items to be capitalized and used 
as a basis for rate-making purposes? Why leave this loophole 
and thus invite the Supreme Court to grant the big corporate 
interests, which will soon own the bus lines, the right to make 
the people pay an income on their own public roads. 

Who would favor a form of Government ownership of the 
railroads whereby the Government would buy the rights of way 
of the railroads, plus the tracks and track equipment, and then 
at public expense keep the tracks in splendid repair and make 
improvements whenever needed and at the same time allow the 
railroads to charge a rate that would yield the same income on 
the railroad, right of way, track, and equipment that is now 
guaranteed? You are doing more than this in this bill. You 
are putting in motion a bill which, if enacted, will force the 
people to keep in repair public roads already owned by the 
people and at the same time require the people to pay an income 
on their own property to the mighty corporations which will 
soon operate all the bus lines. You are at the same time giving 
to a body of men here in Washington the right to control the 
roads of the people in the several States. The big bus lines of 
the future will crowd the people off their own roads and make 
the people pay for the outrage. 

I repeat, why not make this section so there will be no doubt 
about what it means. 

Mr. Chairman, Congress should never enact a bill of so much 
importance as this without a definite legislative will, and that 
will should be definitely expressed in unequivocal language. 

Why leave this question for the horde of corporation lawyers 
to present to the Supreme Court? Why not protect the rights of 
the people. I can not believe it is intended to protect the rights 
of the people when lawyers on this committee draw a section of 
so much importance in so haphazard a manner. 

Surely this committee, I mean the majority of the commit- 
tee—for some members of the committee are opposed to this 
bill—intend for this section to be nullified by the Supreme 
Court, 

There are several portions of this bill which are most de- 
ceptive. They seem to the casual observer to be in behalf of 
the public, but if one will only stop and study the bill, it will 
soon develop that the apparently good provisions are such as 
will be swept aside by the Supreme Court a little later and then 
the bill and its purpose will stand forth in all its hideousness. 

There are here and there some thin patches of sugar coating, 
but beneath it is as bitter as gall. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall offer another amendment, which would 
not only prevent the bus corporations from capitalizing the 
people's own public roads but would give the people the benefit 
of all their rights to their own roads. No one can object to this 
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See and at the same time have the interest of the public 
at heart. 

Another amendment which I shall offer would prevent any 
railroad or other transportation line from charging on the bus 
line owned by it a fare to produce an income on other property 
owned by the railroad thousands of miles away and wholly dis- 
connected with the particular bus line. This is also most de- 
sirable. It would certainly be in the interest of the public, all 
of which means it will also certainly meet defeat. 

If my amendments are voted down, and the bill is neither 
perfected here nor elsewhere before it finally becomes law, it 
will be the greatest victory of the corporate interest and the 
peate slaughter of the rights of the public yet enacted into 
aw. 

Let us visualize for a few seconds what will take place under 
this bill as now drawn. 

The States in a little while will lose absolutely every vestige 
of control over bus transportation on their highways. It will 
make no difference whether the transportation be interstate or 
intrastate, it will be under control of people who look at trans- 
portation from the standpoint of the owner of the big bus lines 
and not from the standpoint of the public. The publie will be 
paying all the expenses of road construction and upkeep, and 
the more the public is taxed for road construction and upkeep 
the more the corporations will value their rights to use the 
roads and the more the bus lines will charge the public for the 
right to use the roads. The bigger the monopoly becomes the 
more powerful will be its power and the more valuable will be 
its right to fleece the public, and the more will be the charge for 
the crime, 

Every time a little line is crowded out or the individual bus 
owner is driven into bankruptcy or the corporation becomes 
more fully the monopolistic owner of the right to use the pub- 
lic roads, the more the public will be called upon to pay an 
income on its own property and the greater will be the charge 
. of those we came here to protect and repre- 
sen 

I know full well the fate that awaits my amendments, but I 
am glad that there is still some hope that this bill will yet be 
amended when careful consideration is given to it, and that it 
will not become law in such a form as to amount to an abject 
surrender to the corporate interest. 

I am submitting my amendments not only to this committee 
but also to the people of our Nation, and know that those who 
are so anxious to vote them down will haye to account to the 
people from time to time for their action. 

The principle of this bill is wrong and as time goes by its 
viciousness will become more and more apparent and its awful 
form and hideous visage will bulk larger and yet larger before 
the gaze of an outraged and indignant public. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has expired. 

The question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. LANKFORD]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I offer another 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia: Page 20, at the end 
of section 11, add a new subsection, as follows: 

“ (g) There shall at all times remain in either the respective States 
or the United States of America, or both, for the use of the public the 
fee simple title, full ownership, and every easement, right, and privilege 
of using any and all public roads, streets, highways, and other thorough- 
fares over which any bus line may be permitted to operate in any 
way, or by any device; and in any proceeding to determine the just- 
ness or reasonableness of any rate, fare, or charge, of any such carrier 
there shall be taken into consideration and fullest weight shall be 
given in behalf of the public (a) to said title, ownership, and rights; 
(b) to public expenditure for maintenance, repair, and original cost; 
(c) to the probable damage to said public thoroughfare by the operation 
of said bus lines; and (d) to the incident trafic congestion and burden 
occasioned thereby.” 


The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I offer another 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia: Page 20, at the end 
of section 11, add a new subsection, as follows: 
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“(h) No bus line or lines, or part thereof, when owned by any rail- 
road, electric, or water transportation line, either as result of consoli- 
dation, purchase, original certificate, a charter right, or otherwise, shall 
be permitted or required to produce an income on any property except 
that used specifically for the operation of said bus line or for proper 
housing and convenience of the public in connection with said trans- 
portation, and no such bus line shall in any way be burdened with 
making or producing an income on any value or assets of any railroad, 
electric line, water transportation line, air transportation line, or other 
transportation line with which, by which, or as a part of which it may 
be operated; neither shall any bus line become a part and parcel of 
any other public-utility corporation so as to be permitted or required 
to produce an income on any property not owned as aforesaid and 
subject to the limitations herein set forth.” 


The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
make a statement for one minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for one minute. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Ala- 
bama offered an amendment a while ago in the confusion that 
was defeated and I think it was agreed by the committee, or 
by all who were consulted with reference to the matter, that 
it was an important and a necessary amendment and one that 
should go into the bill, I ask unanimous consent that the pro- 
ceedings by which the amendment was defeated be vacated 
and the amendment be put on its passage again. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
I desire to say I think a good many meritorious amendments 
kave been defeated in the confusion, 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Three good ones have been 
defeated since then. [Laughter]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, reserving the 
right to object, I understood that all time for debate had been 
exhausted and yet we have had about two minutes of debate 
including the propounding of a unanimous-consent request. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


ORDERS AND NOTICES 


Sec. 12. It shall be the duty of every motor carrier to file with the 
board of each State In which it operates under a certificate or charter 
carrier permit issued under this act, and with the commission a desig- 
nation in writing of the name and post-office address of a person or cor- 
poration upon whom or which service of notices or orders may be made 
under this act. Such designation may from time to time be changed 
by like writing similarly filed. Service of notices or orders in proceed- 
ings under this act may be made upon a motor carrier by personal 
service upon it or upon the person or corporation so designated by it, 
or by registered mail addressed to it or to such person or corporation 
at the address filed. In default of such designation, service of any 
notice or order may be made by posting in the office of the secretary or 
clerk of the board of the State wherein the motor carrier maintains 
headquarters and in the office of the commission. Whenever notice is 
given by mail as provided herein the date of mailing shall be considered 
as the time when notice is served. 


Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment: 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 21, after line 12, add a new subsection, (b): 

“ Every such motor carrier shall file with the board of each State in 
which it operates the designation in writing of the name and post-office 
address of the person or corporation in such State upon whom process 
issued by or under the authority of any court having jurisdiction of the 
subject matter may be served in any proceeding at law or equity brought 
against such carrier, Such designation may from time to time be 
changed by a like writing similarly filed. In the event that such 
carrier fails to file such designation service may be made on any 
employee of such motor carrier within such State,” 

Page 20, line 18, strike out the subtitle “Orders and notices” and 
insert in lieu thereof “ Orders, notices, and service of busses.” 

Page 20, line 19, before “it” insert a“ in parenthesis. 


Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman, I think the reading of the 
amendment explains its meaning. I have consulted with other 
Members of the House interested in the question and with mem- 
bers of the committee, and all so consulted have approved it. 

All it does is to make it possible in all cases to obtain legal 
service within the States the carrier operates in upon such 
carrier in the event that any person who is injured or any per- 
son has any legal claim for liability desires to sue thereon. 
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You can readily realize that a foreign corporation might be 
able to conduct its business through a State in such a way as 
not to have an agent in that State upon whom service of process 
could be legally made under the general law. 

Mr. MILLER. Why not designate that the person shall file 
it with the Secretary of State, where all foreign corporations 
make their filings? 

Mr. BURTNESS. The reason why we make it a filing with 
the State utilities board is to make it consistent with the para- 
graph already in the section. 

Mr. MILLER. It is the one part of the entire bill that 
provides for service of legal processes. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Section 12, as it now is, provides for 
service of orders and notices necessary in the administration of 
the act and provides for a designation of an agent upon whom 
order can be served or to whom notice can be given, as pro- 
vided therein. But, inasmuch as that designation must be 
filed with the board of each State, we thought it proper to make 
provision for a similar filing for the appointment of some one 
upon whom process could be served. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Chairman, I want to commend the 
gentleman; the amendment is in the spirit of common sense and 
I am going to vote for it. Will not the gentleman support an 
amendment of mine providing that whatever court the process 
issues from the action shall remain in that court for trial? 

Mr. BURTNESS. I am not a very good horse trader. 
(Laughter. ] 

Mr. McSWAIN. Well, I have given my horse away already 
in advance; but will not the gentleman help us out? 

Mr. BURTNESS. I am insisting now on my amendment and 
hope it will be approved. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from North Dakota. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on this 
section and all amendments thereto be now closed. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


UNLAWFUL OPERATION 


Sec. 13. (a) Any corporation or person willfully violating any pro- 
vision of this act, or any final order thereunder, or any term or condi- 
tion of any certificate of public convenience and necessity or charter 
carrier permit, shall upon conviction thereof be fined not more than 
$100 for the first offense, and not more than $500 for any subsequent 
offense. Each day of such violation shall constitute a separate offense. 

(b) If any motor carrier operates in violation of any provision of 
this act, or of any final order thereunder, or of any term or condition 
of any certificate of public convenience and necessity or charter carrier 
permit, the commission or any party injured may apply to the district 
court of the United States for any district where such motor carrier 
operates, for the enforcement of such provision of this. act or of such 
order, term, or condition; and such court shall have jurisdiction to en- 
force obedience thereto by a writ of injunction or by other process, 
mandatory or otherwise, restraining such carrier, its officers, agenta, 
employees, and representatives from further violation of such provision 
of this act or of such order, term, or condition, and enjoining upon it 
or them obedience thereto. 


Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, which 
I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. McSwain: Page 22, after line 10, insert a 
new section: 3 

“Sec. 14. No civil action brought in any State court against any 
carrier of passengers by motor bus engaged in interstate commerce sub- 
ject to the provisions of this act shall be removed on the motion of 
any such carrier into any Federal court.” 


Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
that is the same amendment that we have already voted upon. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Chairman, in view of the confusion in 
the House I merely want to make a second track—— 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment as a new section, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Parker: Page 22, after line 10, add the 
following new section: 


“ POWERS OF STATES 
“Sec. 14. (a) Nothing in this act contained shall be construed to 
affect the powers of taxation of the several States or to authorize a 
motor carrier to do an intrastate business on the highways of any State. 
It is not intended hereby to interfere with the exclusive exarcise by 
each State of the power of regulation of intrastate commerce by motor 
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carriers on the highways thereof, and, notwithstanding this act, motor 
carriers operating in intrastate commerce on the highways of a State 
shall continue to be subject to the laws of the State regulating such 
intrastate commerce, and motor carriers operating in interstate com- 
merce shall be subject to the proper exercise by the State of its police 
powers. 

“(b) The commission while acting under authority of this act shall 
not have any jurisdiction or authority over intrastate commerce by 
motor carriers and the commission is expressly prohibited from inter- 
fering in any way with or attempting to regulate such intrastate com- 
merce by motor carriers.” 


Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, I wish to be heard for just 
a moment upon the amendment. I do not like to oppose any 
amendment offered by the chairman of the committee [Mr. 
PARKER]. This amendment is nothing more or less than a 
speech which is written into this bill at the request of or at least 
to please the State commissions, It has no proper place in the 
legislation. It does not change the rights of any of the parties 
at all. It will have this effect, however, in my judgment: It 
will prevent interstate motor carriers from at any time engaging 
in intrastate commerce. It will practically prevent interstate 
carriers from getting certificates from the States to do intra- 
state business, 

It will practically require in perpetuity, unless hereafter 
changed, two different kinds of transportation, one devoted 
exclusively to intrastate commerce and one devoted exclusively 
to interstate commerce. Motor carriers will never be privi- 
leged, in my judgment, under this amendment, if it be adopted, 
to do what the railroads or the interurban carriers now do, stop 
and pick up or let off passengers riding in intrastate commerce. 
I do not think it should go in the bill. Its apparent purpose is 
to prevent the commission and the courts from ever applying 
to motor carriers the principle declared by the court in the so- 
called Shreveport Rate Case, with reference to railroads. I 
think the amendment will prove to be entirely futile. But if it 
does not prove to be futile it will have the effect of discourag- 
ing, if not preventing, interstate carriers from doing an intra- 
state business; and that would not, in my judgment, be in the 
public interest. The amendment will encumber the bill with 
a provision which is justified only by considerations of politics 
and expediency, neither of which have up to this time influenced 
the committee in drafting the bill and ought not to influence 
the House in considering it. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, there is a great deal of truth 
in what the gentleman has said. The section was put in be- 
cause the State commissions are extremely anxious that there 
should be no question of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
controlling the intrastate operation of motor busses. It specifi- 
cally states that they shall not do it. That is all there is to it. 

I move that all debate upon this section and all amendments 
thereto do now close. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit 
the reading of the first sentence of this amendment. I think 
it is more than the gentleman means to convey. 

Mr, STAFFORD. Under the language of the amendment, it 
will prevent any interstate carrier doing intrastate business. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate upon 
the section and all amendments thereto be now closed. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, may we have the 
amendment again reported? 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will correct 

' the section numbers. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN, Under the rule by which we are operating, 
the bill H. R. 10288 has been read and no amendments are 
pending. The committee, therefore, automatically rises. 

The committee rose; and the Speaker having resumed the 
chair, Mr. MICHENER, Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, reported that that committee, 
pursuant to House Resolution 172, had had under consideration 
the bill (H. R. 10288) to regulate the transportation of persons 
in interstate and foreign commerce by motor carriers operating 
on the public highways, and he reported the same back to the 
House with sundry amendments. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the previous question is 
ordered. Is a separate vote demanded on any amendment? If 
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not, the Chair will put them en gross. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I demand the reading of the 
engrossed copy. 

The SPEAKER. Obviously, it is impossible to read the 
engrossed copy. 

Mr. SNELL. Has the gentleman that right? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has the right to demand the 
reading of the engrossed copy. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. PARKER. Has the previous question been ordered? 

Mr. SNELL, It is ordered automatically, 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, another parliamentary inquiry, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. PARKER. If the House should now adjourn, at what 
time would the bill automatically come up again for consid- 
eration? 

The SPEAKER. When the House conyenes the next time. 

ADJOURNMENT OVER UNTIL MONDAY, MARCH 24 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns to-night it adjourn to meet on 
Monday. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that when the House adjourns to-night it adjourn 
to meet on Monday. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. In the present status of this bus bill 
just when will it be proper to make a motion to recommit? 

The SPEAKER. Immediately after the reading of the en- 
grossed copy, the third reading, at the beginning of the session 
on Monday morning. 

ADJOURNMENT 


57 PARKER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 6 o’clock and 8 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned, under the previous order, 
until Monday, March 24, 1980, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Saturday, March 22, 1930, as 
reported to the floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 


COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
PUBLIC UTILITIES 


(10.30 a. m.) 


To authorize the merger of street-railway corporations oper- 
ating in the District of Columbia (H. J. Res. 159). 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

875. A communication from the President of the United States, 
transmitting an estimate of appropriation for the United States 
Geographic Board for $1,100 for adding to the sixth annual re- 
port the revised foreign geographic name decisions, fiscal year 
1931 (H. Doc. No. 322) ; to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

876. A communication from the President of the United States, 
transmitting supplemental estimate of appropriation for the Em- 
ployees’ Compensation Commission, fiscal year 1930, amounting 
to $275,000 (H. Doc. No. 323) ; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed, 

877. A communication from the President of the United States, 
transmitting supplemental estimate of appropriation amounting 
to $120,000 for the Department of State, to remain available 
until expended, for completing the construction and furnishing 
of buildings for the diplomatic and consular establishment in 
Tokyo, Japan (H. Doc. No. 324) ; to the Committee on Appropri- 
ations and ordered to be printed. 

878. A communication from the President of the United States, 
transmitting an amendment to supplemental estimate dated 
December 9, 1929, for $15,381,000 for eradication, control, and 
prevention of the spread of the Mediterranean fruit fly (H. Doc. 
os ah ; to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
p 
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879. A communication from the President of the United States, 
transmitting supplemental estimate of appropriation for the 
Department of State for the fiscal year 1930, to remain available 
until June 30, 1931, amounting to $30,000, for the expenses of 
participation by the United States in the International Fur 
Trade Exhibition and Congress to be held in Leipzig, Germany, 
in 1930 (H. Doc. No. 326); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. WILLIAMSON: Committee on Expenditures in the Exec- 
utive Departments. H. R. 10630. A bill to authorize the Presi- 
dent to consolidate and coordinate Government activities affect- 
ing war veterans; with amendment (Rept. No. 951). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. McLEOD: Committee on the District of Columbia. H. R. 
10476. A bill to define, regulate, and license real-estate brokers 
and real-estate salesmen; to create a real estate commission in 
the District of Columbia; to protect the public against fraud in 
real-estate transactions, and for other purposes; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 952). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho: Committee on Irrigation and Reclama- 
tion. S. J. Res. 151. A joint resolution to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to deliver water during the irrigation season 
of 1930 on the Uncompahgre project, Colorado; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 953). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. HAUGEN: Committee on Agriculture. H. R. 10173. A 
bill to authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to conduct investi- 
gations of cotton ginning; without amendment (Rept. 954). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 9378) granting a pension to John Bettridge, 
alias John Batteridge; Committee on Invalid Pensions dis- 
charged, and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 10220) granting an increase of pension to Susie 
Elgreta Henderson; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, 
and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON: A bill (H. R. 11006) to amend 
section 39, Title II, of the national prohibition act; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DOUTRICH: A bill (H. R. 11007) to amend the act 
of August 24, 1912 (ch. 389, par. 7, 37 Stats, p. 555), making 
appropriations for the Post Office Department for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1913; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 8 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 11008) to authorize 
the coinage of 50-cent pieces in commemoration of the sesqui- 
centennial of the surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown; to the 
Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. JAMES (at the request of the War Department): A 
bill (H. R. 11009) to authorize the acquisition of certain land 
for the proper defense of the Atlantic coast; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. RANSLEY (by request): A bill (H. R. 11010) au- 
thorizing Frank E. Webb, his heirs, legal representatives, and 
assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the 
Bay of San Francisco at or near the extension of Oakdale 
Avenue near Shag Rock at or near Hunters Point, San Fran- 
cisco County, on the north, and Visitation Point, San Mateo 
County, on the south, to a point south of Park Street, city of 
Alameda, county of Alameda, Calif.; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. McMILLAN: A bill (H. R. 11011) to authorize an 
appropriation for the purchase and erection of a monument to 
the memory of Maj. Gen. William Moultrie; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FULMER: A bill (H. R. 11012) to provide for the 
commemoration of the Battle of Hutaw Springs; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. R. 11013) to authorize the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia to close streets, 
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roads, highways, or alleys in the District of Columbia rendered 
useless or unnecessary, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. a 

By Mr. FISH: A bill (H. R. 11014) to provide for the appoint- 
ment of an additional judge of the District Court of the United 
States for the Southern District of New York; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. ROGERS: A concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 25) 
to appoint a joint committee of the Senate and House to repre- 
sent the Congress of the United States at the celebration in 
commemoration of the three hundredth anniversary of the found- 
ne of Massachusetts Bay Colony in 1930; to the Committee on 

ules. 

By Mr. FISH: A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 276) authorizing 
the President of the United States to join in consultations with 
other signatories of the general pact for the renunciation of 
war; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 


MEMORIALS 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, memorials were presented and 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. FULMER: Memorial of the State Legislature of the 
State of South Carolina, urging the passage of the Simmons- 
Whittington bills, S. 412 and H. R. 1877, for southern rural 
improvement; to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ACKERMAN: A bill (H. R. 11015) to provide an 
appropriation for the payment of claims of persons who suffered 
property damage, death, or personal injury due to the explosion 
at the naval ammunition depot, Lake Denmark, N. J., July 10, 
1926; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BACHMANN: A bill (H. R. 11016) granting a pension 
to John Flanagan; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CANNON: A bill (H. R. 11017) granting a pension to 
Alice Scott; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COLTON: A bill (H. R. 11018) for the relief of H. L. 
Bracken Cylinder Grinding Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 11019) granting 
an increase of pension to Eleanor E. Boyd; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CRAIL: A bill (H. R. 11020) granting a pension to 
Ollie McGuire; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11021) for the relief of William J. Dilion; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. FISH: A bill (H. R. 11022) for the relief of Sterrit 
Keefe; to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

By Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. R. 11023) granting a pension to 
Amanda E. Wade; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HASTINGS: A bill (H. R. 11024) to correct the mili- 
reed record of Isaac S. Smith; to the Committee on Military 

airs. 

By Mr. HAUGEN: A bill (H. R. 11025) granting an increase 
of pension to Sarah J. Helms; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 11026) authorizing the 
Secretary of the Interior to exchange certain lands to Elmer 
Tilden; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. IRWIN: A bill (H. R. 11027) granting an increase of 
pension to Sarah Holbrook; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 11028) 
granting an increase of pension to Walter G. Roberts; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KENDALL of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 11029) grant- 
ing a pension to Nancy Hiley; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KIESS: A bill (H. R. 11030) granting an increase of 
pension to Mary J. Wagner; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mrs. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 11031) to extend the bene- 
fits of the United States employees’ compensation act of Sep- 
tember 7, 1916, to Clara E. Nichols; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LEECH: A bill (H. R. 11032) granting a pension to 
Susan C. Botts; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: A bill (H. R. 11033) for the relief of 
Thomas Allen; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LETTS: A bill (H. R. 11034) to extend the measure 
of relief provided in the employees’ compensation act of Sep- 
tember 7, 1916, to Leroy B. Westphal; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11035) granting a pension to Mary Heckle; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 
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By Mr. McREYNOLDS: A bill (H. R. 11036) granting a pen- 
sion to Maggie Carter Brackett; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11037) for the relief of Lewis Stiles; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. : 

By Mr. MOORE of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 11088) granting 
a pension to George W. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MOUSER: A bill (H. R. 11039) granting an increase 
of pension to Hannah M. Mounts; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. PALMER: A bill (H. R. 11040) granting a pension to 
Mary V. Patterson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ROWBOTTOM: A bill (H. R. 11041) granting an 
increase of pension to Matilda Gomes; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SHORT of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 11042) grant- 
ing a pension to Dicy M. Snyder; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. * 

By Mr. WELCH of California: A bill (H. R. 11043) for the 
relief of Rawley Clay Allen; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. WIGGLESWORTH: A bill (H. R. 11044) granting a 
pension to Guy H. Bisbee; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

5930. By Mr. ALLEN: Petition of certain citizens of Moline, 
III., urging speedy consideration and passage of House bill 2562 
providing for increased rates of pension to the men who served 
in the armed forces of the United States during the Spanish 
War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5931. By Mr. BLOOM: Petition of citizens of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
opposing the calling of an international conference by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, or the acceptance by him of an invi- 
tation to participate in such a conference, for the purpose of 
revising the present calendar, unless a proviso be attached 
thereto definitely guaranteeing the preservation of the continuity 
of the weekly cycle without the insertion of the blank days; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

5932. By Mr. BOHN: Petition of citizens of Onaway, Mich., 
urging immediate consideration and passage of Senate bill 476 
and House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5933. Also, petition of citizens of Gladstone, Delta County, 
Mich., urging immediate consideration and passage of Senate 
bill 476 and House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5934. By Mr. BRUNNER: Petition of the Hebrew Women’s 
Aid Society of Flushing, N. Y., urging Congress to bring out the 
Rankin bill, H. R. 7825, on the floor of the House at the earliest 
possible moment and giving their strong indorsement to this 
bill; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

5935. By Mr. COCHRAN of Pennsylvania: Petition of John D. 
Mildrew and other residents of St. Marys, Elk County, Pa., 
urging the passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562 to 
provide increased pension for veterans of the Spanish War 
period ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5936. By Mr. CONNERY: Petition of citizens of Peabody, 
Mass., asking for increase in pensions for Spanish War veter- 
ans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5937. By Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona: Petition signed by 68 
residents of Maricopa County, Ariz., in support of legislation 
providing for increased rates of pension to the men who served 
in the armed forces of the United States during the Spanish 
War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5938. By Mr. DOUGLASS of Massachusetts: Petition of citi- 
zens of East Boston, Mass., urging the early enactment of the 
pending Spanish War veterans’ bills, known as Senate bill 476 
and House bill 2562 providing for increased rates of pension to 
the men who served in the armed forces of the United States 
during the Spanish War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5939. By Mr. EATON of Colorado: Petition signed by 82 
voters of Denver, Colo., urging passage of Senate bill 476 and 
House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5940. By Mr. FENN: Resolutions of the Common Council of the 
City of Bristol, Conn., favoring the passage of House Joint Reso- 
lution 167, establishing October 11 of each year as General 
Pulaski’s memorial day; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5941. By Mr. FULLER: Petition of citizens of Gravette, 
Benton County, Ark., urging the speedy consideration and pas- 
sage of House bill 2562 and Senate bill 476, providing for 
increased rates of pension to the men who served in the armed 

-forces of the United States during the Spanish War period; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 
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5942. Also, petition of W. N. Canfield and other citizens of 
Brentwood, Washington County, Ark., urging the speedy con- 
sideration and passage of House bill 2562, providing for in- 
creased rates of pension to the men who served in the armed 
forces of the United States during the Spanish War period; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

5943. By Mr. FULMER: Resolution passed by Columbia Unit 
of the American Legion Auxiliary, Columbia, S. C., Sara L. 
Kreps, legislative chairman, in behalf of House bill 9411, pro- 
posing to establish a veterans’ hospital in South Carolina; also 
House Joint Resolution 220, providing for the appointment of 
a commission to investigate and report upon the universal draft 
bill; also the Johnson bill, H. R. 10381; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

5944. By Mr. GOODWIN: Petition of O. W. Alvin and 71 
other citizens and residents of North Branch, Minn., express- 
ing their interest and indicating their desire that House bill 
2562 and Senate bili 3 be promptly passed by the Congress 
of the United States, said measures providing for increased 
rates of pension to the patriotic men who served in the armed 
forces of the United States during the Spanish-American War 
period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5945. By Mr. HADLEY: Petition of a number of citizens of 
Everett, Wash., urging increased rates of pension for veterans 
of the Spanish War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5946. By Mr. HANCOCK: Petition of Rey. Henry C. Sears 
and other residents of Cortland County, N. Y., in favor of House 
Joint Resolution 20; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5947. By Mr. JAMES: Petition of citizens of Houghton County, 
Mich., petitioning favorable action on legislation for increasing 
rates of pension to the men who served in the Spanish War; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

5948. By Mr. KENDALL of Pennsylvania: Petition of certain 
citizens of Indian Head, Melcroft, and adjoining towns in 
Fayette County, Pa., asking for favorable consideration to 
Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

5949. By Mr. KIESS: Petition from citizens of Jersey Shore, 
Pa., favoring Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562 to increase 
the pension of Spanish-American War service men; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

5950. By Mr. LEAVITT: Petition of C. F. Burtsfield and 
other citizens of Kalispell, Mont., and vicinity favoring in- 
creased rates of pension for yeterans of the Spanish-American 
War and widows and orphans of veterans; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

5951. By Mr. LEECH: Petition of citizens of Portage Borough 
and Portage Township, Cambria County, Pa., urging the pas- 
sage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562; to the Committee 
on Pensions, 

5952. By Mr. LETTS: Petition of Charles A. Schesser and 
other citizens of Bettendorf, Iowa, urging the passage of pension 
legislation in behalf of the Spanish-American War veterans; to 


-the Committee on Pensions. 


5953. By Mr. LINTHICUM: Petition of Rev. Oscar Thomas 
Olson, of Mount Vernon Place Methodist Church, Baltimore; 
Rabbi Morris S. Lazaron, of Baltimore; and William R. Price, 
of Baltimore, indorsing Capper-Robsion bill; to the Committee 
on Education. 

5954. Also, petition of Maryland Lumber Co., the Dulany- 
Vernay Co., the Price Co., and L. M. Kantner, all of Baltimore, 
Md., indorsing Capper-Kelly fair trade bill, H. R. 11; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

5955. By Mr. MAPES: Petition of 72 residents of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., recommending the early enactment by Congress 
of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing increased rates 
of pension to veterans of the war with Spain; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

5956. By Mr. MURPHY: Petition of Rev. B. J. Yorke and 58 
other residents of Carrollton, Carroll County, Ohio, urging the 
speedy consideration and early passage of Senate bill 476 and 
House bill 2562, providing for increased rates of pension to the 
men who served in the armed forces of the United States during 
the Spanish War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5957. By Mr. OLIVER of New York: Petition of the Fordham- 
Bedford Park Community Council, petitioning Congress to 
memorialize the Soviet Government of Russia to cease its per- 
secution of religious organizations ; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

5958. By Mr. FRANK M. RAMEY: Petition of Local Union, 
No. 1576, United Mine Workers of America, Nokomis, III., urg- 
ing the passage of Senate bill 3257 regarding old-age pensions; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

5959. By Mr. STONE: Petition of 18 residents of Tonkawa, 
Okla., asking Congress to pass favorably on House bill 9233 to 
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prescribe a certain prohibition oath; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 

5960, Also, petition of 16 names of residents of Altus, Okla., 
asking Congress to pass favorably on House bill 9233 to pre- 
scribe a certain prohibition oath; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

5961. Also, petition of 26 names of residents of Douglass, 
Okla., asking Congress to pass favorably on House bill 9233 to 
prescribe a certain prohibition oath; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

5962. Also, petition of 20 names of residents of Lawton, Okla., 
asking Congress to pass favorably on House bill 9233 to pre- 
scribe a certain prohibition oath; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

5963. Also, petition of 21 residents of the town of Oklahoma 
City, Okla., asking Congress to pass favorably on House bill 
9233 to prescribe a certain prohibition oath; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

5964. Also, petition of 33 residents of the town of Camargo, 
Okla., asking Congress to pass favorably on House bill 9233 
to prescribe a certain prohibition oath; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

5965. Also, petition of 35 names of residents of the town of 
Enid, Okla., asking Congress to pass favorably on House bill 
9233 to prescribe a certain prohibition oath; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

5966. Also, petition of 97 residents of Hobart, Okla., asking 
Congress to pass favorably on House bill 9233 to prescribe a 
certain prohibition oath; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5967. By Mr. STRONG of Kansas: Petition of Charles T, 
Smith and 41 citizens of Salina, Kans., in support of legislation 
providing increased pension to Spanish War veterans; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

5968. By Mr. WOLVERTON of West Virginia: Petition of 
the Woman's Christian Temperance Union, of Richwood, W. Va., 
Jessie Pullen, president; Minnie McKenzie, secretary, urging 
Congress to enact a law providing for the Federal supervision 
of motion pictures before production to establish higher stand- 
ards; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

5969. By Mr. YON: Petition of J. ©. Halles, J. M. Cooper, 
D. D. Hoyt, W. F. Hoyt, J. L. Wilkerson, and others, of Pensa- 
cola, Escambia County, Fla., urging the passage of House bill 
2562 granting an increase of pensions to Spanish-American 
War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 


SENATE 
Sarurpay, March 22, 1930 
(Legislative day of Monday, January 6, 1930) 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Frazier Kean Schall 
Ashurst George Kendrick Sheppard 
Baird Glass Keyes Shortridge 
Barkley Glenn La Follette moot 
Bingham off McCulloch Steck 

Black Goldsborough McKellar Steiwer 
Blaine Gould McMaster Sullivan 
Blease Greene MeNar Swanson 
Borah Grun Metcal Thomas, Idaho 
Bratton Hale Moses Thomas, Okla, 
Brookhart Harris Norris Townsend 
Brou Harrison Nye Trammell 
Capper Hastin die Erinus 
Carawa Hatfiel Ov andenberg 
Connally awes Patterson Wagner 
Copeland Hayden Phipps Walcott 
Couzens Hebert ne alsh, 

Dale Heflin Pittman Walsh, Mont. 
pill Howell Ransdell Waterman 
Fess Johnson Robinson, Ind. Watson 
Fletcher Jones Robsion, Ky. Wheeler 


Mr, McoMASTER. I desire to announce that my colleague 
the senior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Norprck] is un- 
avoidably absent. 

Mr. HARRISON. I wish to announce that my colleague the 
junior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. STEPHENS] is detained 
from the Senate by illness, 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Kne] 
is necessarily detained from the Senate by illness. I will let 
this announcement stand for the day. 

I also desire to announce the necessary absence of the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Roprnson] and the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Reep], who are delegates from the United States to 
the London Naval Conference. 
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I also wish to announce that the junior Senator from Tennes- 
see [Mr. Brock] is necessarily detained from the Senate on 
account of illness, 

Mr. SCHALL. My colleague [Mr. SHrpsteAp] is unavoidably 
absent. I ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

The VIOE PRESIDENT. Eighty-three Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 


RESIGNATION OF DISTRICT ATTORNEY MEYER IN SOUTH CAROLINA 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, some days ago Senators Mc- 
KELLAR and Brookmart, in discussing the manner in which one 
of the district attorneys of South Carolina conducted the office, 
were not very complimentary. 

I have this morning received the presentment of the grand 
jury at the March, 1930, term of the court at Columbia, S. ©., 
and the remarks of the Hon. J. Lyles Glenn, presiding judge, 
following the same. 

I ask that they be read from the desk, so they may appear in 
the Reconp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, thé clerk will 
read, as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


The grand jury at the present March, 1930, term of this court at 
Columbia, S. C., made the following presentment: 

“The grand jury at its Marcb, 1930, session of court at Columbia, 
8. C., wish to go on record commending the present district attorney, 
Hon. J. D. E. Meyer, for the efficient manner in which he has conducted 
the office of district attorney for the past six or eight years. 

“We also go on record as deploring the fact that he sees fit to 
resign this position. In his resignation we believe that the Department 
of Justice for the eastern district of South Carolina is losing a valuable 
employee. 

“O. C. Prexico, Foreman.” 

Hon, J. Lyles Glenn, presiding judge, then remarked to the grand 
jury: 

Mr. Foreman and gentlemen of the grand jury, I am glad that you 
have expressed in a written statement what you thought about the 
resignation of the district attorney. Your action being entirely your 
own, without suggestion, has a special value. The court will have your 
presentment recorded as part of its record. The court further says that 
while it has been in its present position for a short time—as a matter 
of fact, less than a year—it heartily agrees with your findings. During 
the time that I have been judge I have formed the same opinion of the 
district attorney. During this time he has been a capable, efficient, and 
faithful public servant. 

“You, being an impartial body, called together from all over the dis- 
trict, representing in a peculiar way the citizens of South Carolina, I 
am sure your free and voluntary action in submitting this resolution wiil 
be a source of great satisfaction to the district attorney. 

“T am glad that you saw fit to take this action.” 

A true copy. 

Attest: 

[sear.] Ricn'p W. HUTSON, 

Olerk United States District Court, 
Eastern District, South Carolina. 


PERSONNEL OF AMERICAN DELEGATION TO NAVAL CONFERENCE 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
offer the following resolution, and I ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the resolution 
for the information of the Senate, 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 242), as follows: 

Resolved, That the Acting Secretary of State be, and he is hereby, 
requested to furnish to the Senate the names of all the Americans 
representing this Government in the naval parley now being held in 
London, together with the names, addresses, and occupation of the sec- 
retaries, stenographers, and other attachés accompanying them; and 
what the expense per diem is of each of the said parties, and what their 
respective duties are. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the imme- 
diate consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I object. I think the resolution had 
better go over, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection has been made, and the 
resolution will go over. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I wanted to suggest to the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina that I think resolutions of this kind 
asking information of the Secretary: of State usually incor- 
porate the clause “if not incompatible with the public interest.” 

Mr. BLEASE. I think it is compatible with the public in- 
terest that we should know not only what is going on over 
there but what it is costing the taxpayers of the country. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The resolution will go over under 
the rule, 
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EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. BORAH. I desire to have a brief executive session. 
I ask unanimous consent that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business in open executive session. 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to the con- 
sideration of executive business in open session. 

(All nominations this day confirmed appear at the end of to- 
day's proceedings.) 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Reports of committees are in 
order. 

Mr. PHIPPS. From the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads I submit reports of nominations, and I ask that at 
the proper time, they having been approved by the Senators 
interested, that the nominations be considered with those al- 
ready on the calendar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ARBITRATION TREATY WITH LATVIA 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the first 
business on the calendar. 

The Curer CLERK. Executive F, Seventy-first Congress, sec- 
ond session, arbitration with Latvia, signed at Riga, January 
14, 1930. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, that is the usual arbitration 
treaty such as we have been negotiating and accepting for 
some time. It is no different in terms from the others which 
we have approved. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the treaty will 
be considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The treaty was considered as in Committee of the Whole, and 
it was read, as follows: 


To the Senate: 


To the end that I may receive the advice and consent of the 
Senate to ratification, I transmit herewith a treaty of arbitra- 
tion between the United States of America and Latvia, signed 
at Riga on January 14, 1930. 

HERBERT Hoover. 


Tue Wuite House, February 18, 1930. 


The PRESIDENT: 


The undersigned, the Acting Secretary of State, has the honor 
to lay before the President, with a view to its transmission to 
the Senate to receive the advice and consent of that body to 
ratification, if his judgment approve thereof, a treaty of arbitra- 
tion between the United States of America and Latvia, signed 
at Riga on January 14, 1930. 

Respectfully submitted. 

J. P. COTTON. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 

Washington, February 18, 1930. 


TREATY OF ARBITRATION BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA AND 
LATVIA 


The President of the United States of America and the Presi- 
dent of the Republic of Latvia 

Determined to prevent so far as in their power lies any inter- 
ruption in the peaceful relations that have always existed be- 
tween the two nations; 

Desirous of reaffirming their adherence to the policy of sub- 
mitting to impartial decision all justiciable controversies that 
may arise between them; and 

Eager by their example not only to demonstrate their con- 
demnation of war as an instrument of national policy in their 
mutual relations, but also to hasten the time when the perfec- 
tion of international arrangements for the pacific settlement of 
international disputes shall haye eliminated for ever the pos- 
sibility of war among any of the Powers of the world; 

Have decided to conclude a treaty of arbitration and for that 
purpose they have appointed as their respective plenipoten- 
tiari 


es 
The President of the United States of America 
His Excellency Mr. F. W. B. Coleman, Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States of America 
to the Republie of Latvia. 
The President of the Republic of Latvia 
per Excellency Mr. Antons Balodis, Minister for Foreign 
‘airs 
who haying communicated to one another their full powers 
found in good and due form, have agreed upon the following 
articles: 
ARTICLE I 


All differences relating to international matters in which the 
High Contracting Parties are concerned by virtue of a claim of 
right made by one against the other under treaty or otherwise, 
which it has not been possible to adjust by diplomacy, which 
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have not been adjusted as a result of reference to an appro- 
priate commission of conciliation, and which are justiciable in 
their nature by reason of being susceptible of decision by the 
application of the principles of law or equity, shall be submitted 
to the Permanent Court of Arbitration established at The Hague 
by the Convention of October 18, 1907, or to some other compe- 
tent tribunal, as shall be decided in each case by special agree- 
ment, which special agreement shall provide for the organiza- 
tion of such tribunal if necessary, define its powers, state the 
question or questions at issue, and settle the terms of reference. 

The special agreement in each case shall be made on the part 
of the United States of America by the President of the United 
States of America by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate thereof, and on the part of Latvia in accordance with its 
constitutional laws. 

ARTICLE II 


The provisions of this treaty shall not be invoked in respect 
of any dispute the subject matter of which 

(a) is within the domestic jurisdiction of either of the High 
Contracting Parties, 

(b) involves the interests of third Parties, 

(e) depends upon or involves the maintenance of the tradi- 
tional attitude of the United States concerning American ques- 
tions, commonly described as the Monroe Doctrine, 

(d) depends upon or involves the observance of the obliga- 
tions of Latvia in accordance with the Covenant of the League 
of Nations. 

ARTICLE ul 


The present treaty shall be ratified by the President of the 
United States of America by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate thereof, and by Latvia in accordance with its con- 
stitutional laws. 

The ratifications shall be exchanged at Washington as soon as 
possible, and the treaty shall take effect on the date of the ex- 
change of the ratifications. It shall thereafter remain in force 
continuously unless and until terminated by one year’s written 
notice given by either High Contracting Party to the other. 

In faith thereof the respective Plenipotentiaries have signed 
this treaty in duplicate in the English language, and hereunto 
affixed their seals. 

Done at Riga, the 14th day of January in the year of Our Lord 
one thousand nine hundred and thirty. 

[SEAL.] F. W. B. COLEMAN. 

[sEaL.] A. BALODIS. 


The treaty was reported to the Senate without amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is, Will the Senate 
advise and consent to the ratification of the treaty? [Putting 
the question.] Two-thirds of the Senators present concurring 
therein, the treaty is ratified. 


CONCILIATION TREATY WITH LATVIA 


The Chief Clerk announced the next order of business on the 
Executive Calendar to be Executive G (71st Cong., 2d sess.), con- 
ciliation treaty with Latvia, signed at Riga, January 14, 1930, 
with accompanying resolution of ratification. 

Mr. BORAH. This is the ordinary conciliation treaty, and I 
ask for its consideration. 

There being no objection, the treaty was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole, and it was read, as follows: 


To the Senate: 


To the end that I may receive the advice and consent of the 
Senate to ratification, I transmit herewith a treaty of concilia- 
tion between the United States of America and Latvia, signed at 
Riga on January 14, 1930. 

HERBERT Hoover. 

THE Warre House, February 18, 1930. 


The PRESIDENT: 

The undersigned, the Acting Secretary of State, has the 
honor to lay before the President, with a view to its transmis- 
sion to the Senate to receive the advice and consent of that 
body to ratification, if his judgment approve thereof, a treaty of 
conciliation between the United States of America and Latvia, 
signed at Riga 5 14, 1930. 

Respectfully submitted. 

J. P. Corron. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 

Washington, February 18, 1980. 
TREATY OF CONCILIATION BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA AND 
LATVIA 


The President of the United States of America and the Presi- 


dent of the Republic of Latvia, being desirous to strengthen the 
bonds of amity that bind them together and also to advance the 
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cause of general peace, have resolved to enter into a treaty for 
that purpose, and to that end have appointed as their plenipo- 
tentiaries ; 
The President of the United States of America 
His Excellency Mr. F. W. B. Coleman, Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States of America to 
the Republic of Latvia 
The President of the Republie of Latvia 
ee Excellency Mr, Antons Balodis, Minister for Foreign 
airs 
who, after haying communicated to each other their respective 
full powers, found to be in proper form, have agreed upon and 
concluded the following articles: 
ARTICLE I 


Any disputes arising between the Government of the United 
States of America and the Government of Latvia, of whateyer 
nature they may be, shall, when ordinary diplomatic proceed- 
ings have failed and the High Contracting Parties do not have 
recourse to adjudication by a competent tribunal, be submitted 
for investigation and report to a permanent International Com- 
mission constituted in the manner prescribed in the next suc- 
ceeding Article; and they agree not to declare war or begin 
hostilities during such investigation and before the report is 
submitted. 

ARTICLE If 

The International Commission shall be composed of five mem- 
bers, to be appointed as follows: One member shall be chosen 
from each country, by the Government thereof; one member 
shall be chosen by each Government from some third country; 
the fifth member shall be chosen by common agreement between 
the two Governments, it being understood that he shall not be 
a citizen of either country. The expenses of the commission 
shall be paid by the two Governments in equal proportions. 

The International Commission shall be appointed within six 
months after the exchange of ratifications of this treaty; and 
vacancies shali be filled according to the manner of the original 
appointment. 

ARTICLE III 

In case the High Contracting Parties shall have failed to 
adjust a dispute by diplomatic methods, and they do not haye 
recourse to adjudication by a competent tribunal, they shall at 
once refer it to the International Commission for investigation 
and report. The International Commission may, however, spon- 
taneously by unanimous agreement offer its services to that 
effect, and in such case it shall notify both Governments and 
request their cooperation in the investigation. 

The High Contracting Parties agree to furnish the Permanent 
International Commission with all the means and facilities 
required for its investigation and report. 

‘The report of the Commission shall be completed within one 
year after the date on which it shall declare its investigation to 
have begun, unless the High Contracting Parties shall limit or 
extend the time by mutual agreement. The report shall be pre- 
pared in triplicate; one copy shall be presented to each Govern- 
ment, and the third retained by the Commission for its files. 

The High Contracting Parties reserve the right to act inde- 
pendently on the subject. matter of the dispute after the report 
of the Commission shall have been submitted. 

ARTICLE IV 

The present treaty shall be ratified by the President of the 
United States of America by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate thereof, and by Latvia in accordance with its 
constitutional laws. 

The ratifications shall be exchanged at Washington as soon 
as possible, and the treaty shall take effect on the date of the 
exchange of the ratifications. It shall thereafter remain in force 
continuously unless and until terminated by one year’s written 
notice given by either High Contracting Party to the other. 

In faith thereof the respective Plenipotentiaries have signed 
this treaty in duplicate in the English language, and hereunto 
affix their seals. 

Done at Riga, the 14th day of January in the year of Our 
Lord one thousand nine hundred and thirty. 

[SEAL.] F. W. B. COLEMAN 

[SEAL.] A. BALODIS 

The treaty was reported to the Senate without amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is, Will the Senate 
advise and consent to the ratification of the treaty? [Putting 
the question.] Two-thirds of the Senators present concurring 
therein, the treaty is ratified. 

REPORTS OF NAVAL NOMINATIONS 

Mr. HALE, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, reported 
the nominations of sundry officers in the Navy, which were 
placed on the Executive Calendar. 
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J. DUNCAN ADAMS 


The Chief Clerk announced the nomination of J. Duncan 
Adams to be United States marshal, western district of South 
Carolina. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Without objection, the nomination 
is confirmed, and the President will be notified. 


THOMAS D, THACHER 


The Chief Clerk announced the nomination of Thomas D. 
Thacher to be Solicitor General of the United States, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the nomination 
is confirmed, and the President will be notified. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I ask to have inserted in the 
Recorp a letter from Mr. Thacher, whom we have just con- 
firmed as Solicitor General, touching some matters which have 
been before the committee. 

Mr. WATSON. Does that mean in the secret or open record? 

Mr. BORAH. In the open record. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The letter is as follows: 


New Yorn, March 20, 1930. 
Senator WILLIAM E. BORAH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR: I have been advised that some objection has been 
made to my qualification for the office of Solicitor General because of 
a decision rendered by me in the case of United States of America 
ex rel. John Voich (alias Vujevich), relator, v. the Commissioner of 
Immigration (Docket No. M. 12-265). 

So that you may be informed in regard to the matter I am taking 
the liberty of inclosing to you herewith a copy of the memorandum deci- 
sion and a letter from the district attorney of this district inclosing 
copies of his correspondence with the Attorney General and the Com- 
missioner of Immigration. You will note from these documents that 
the department agreed with the district attorney that the administra- 
tive record did not sustain the charges contained in the warrant of 
deportation, and accordingly the appeal which was taken by the district 
attorney pending the receipt of instructions from the Attorney General 
was withdrawn on the advice of the Attorney General. 

I am also informed that some question has been raised because I 
acted at one time as counsel for the Amtorg Trading Corporation, a 
corporation organized to carry on Russian-American trade, it being 
stated that this company was engaged in bringing into the United 
States a large amount of Russian gold. I represented this company in 
a purely professional capacity for about nine months before becoming 
a member of this court on February 3, 1925. In February, 1928, the 
State bank in Moscow shipped to New York certain gold specie to be 
used as basis of credit for purely busincss purposes. This transaction 
occurred after I had been on the bench three years. I was not con- 
cerned in any way with this transaction. 

Perhaps I should also add that I acted as counsel, from the time of 
its organization until I became a member of this court, for the All-Rus- 
sian Textile Syndicate, a corporation organized to purchase raw cotton 
in the United States, of which Mr. Alexander Gumberg was the general 
manager. As you are no doubt aware, the purchases of raw cotton 
through this agency were very substantial, and of great importance to 
the cotton growers of the South. 

With kindest regards, and appreciation for your interest in this 
matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
THOMAS D. THACHER, 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY’S OFrricn, 
New York, March 20, 1930, 
United States ex rel. Voich v. Day. 
Hon. THOMAS D. THACHER, s 
Woolworth Building, New York, N. F. 

My Dran JUDGE THACHER: Complying with your telephonic request 
to be advised as to the action taken by this office with reference to your 
order sustaining the writ of habeas corpus in this matter, an examina- 
tion of our files discloses that on July 26, 1929, I wrote a letter to the 
Attorney General recommending against an appeal from the order sus- 
taining the writ of habeas corpus and inclosing a copy of a letter that 
day written to the Commissioner of Immigration relative to the same 
matter. Pending the receipt of instructions and to protect the interests 
of the Government I took an appeal, which was subsequently withdrawn 
on advice of the Attorney General, as contained in his letter dated 
November 26, 1929, a copy of which is inclosed herewith. Copies of 
my letters to the Attorney General and Commissioner of Immigration, 
dated July 26, 1929, are also inclosed for your convenience. If you 
desire any further information on this subject, please advise me. 

Respectfully, 
CHARLES H. TUTTLE, 
United States Attorney. 
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JULY 26, 1929, 
Re: Habeas corpus—John Vujevich-Voich, 
The ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C. 
COMMISSIONER GENERAL OF IMMIGRATION, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sır: There is inclosed herewith a copy of a letter written to the 
Commissioner of Immigration in this matter, A copy of Judge Thach- 
er's memorandum opinion is inclosed herewith. For reasons stated in 
my letter to the Commissioner of Immigration it is recommended that 
no appeal be taken from the order of Judge Thacher. 

Respectfully, 
CHARLES H. TUTTLE, 
United States Attorney. 


JuLy 26, 1929, 


Re: Habeas corpus—John Vujevich-Voich. 


COMMISSIONER OF IMMIGRATION, 
Bilis Island, New York Harbor, N. Y. 

Sm: Please be advised that an order has been signed and entered 
herein sustaining the writ of habeas corpus and directing the release of 
the relator. The memorandum opinion of Judge Thacher directing that 
the writ be sustained appears to be a proper decision, because there is 
no evidence in the Government's certified file to indicate that the relator 
is a member of the Communist Party or an organization believing in the 
overthrow of the United States Government. It is therefore recom- 
mended that no appeal be taken from the order sustaining the writ. 
The copy of the bureau’s certified file is returned herewith. 

Respectfully, 
CHARLES H. TUTTLE, 
United States Attorney. 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D. C., November 26, 1929. 
CHARLES H. TUTTLE, Esq., 
United States Attorney, New York, N. Y. 

Sin: With reference to your letter of the 29th ultimo, you are in- 
formed that the appeal heretofore taken from the order of Judge 
Thacher sustaining a writ of habeas corpus in the case of John Voich 
should be dismissed, The department agrees with you that the record 
does not sustain the charges contained in the warrant of deportation. 
The department is suggesting to the Secretary of Labor the advisability 
of instituting new proceedings in which proper charges are alleged in 
the warrant of arrest and that care be taken to introduce evidence at 
the hearing to sustain such charges. 

Respectfully, 

For the Attorney General: 

O. R. LUHRING, 
Assistant Attorney General. 

UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT, SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF NEW YORK 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA EX REL. JOHN VOICH, ALIAS YUJEVICH, 

RELATOR, AGAINST COMMISSIONER OF IMMIGRATION, ELLIS ISLAND, NEW 

YORK HARBOR, RESPONDENT, M. 12—265 

Memorandum 


The relator is held for deportation under an Executive order in the 
usual form, upon the sole ground that “he is a member of or affiliated 
with an organization, association, society, or group that believes in, 
advises, or teaches the overthrow by force or violence of the Govern- 
ment of the United States or of all forms of law.” There is a finding 
that the relator was a member of the Communist Party, but there is no 
evidence of this. It may be that the finding intended was that the 
relator was a member of the Workers (Communist) Party, a political 
organization which has participated in our national elections, but the 
only basis for this is the hearsay statement of a woman affiliated in some 
way with this party that she thinks the relator is a member. In the face 
of the relator's positive denial, this could not rationally be accepted as 
proof of membership. But even if it could, there is no proof that this 
organization “ believes in, advises, or teaches the overthrow by force or 
violence of the Government of the United States or of all forms of 
law,“ or any evidence in this record as to what its aims and pur- 
poses are. The relator consorted with radical agitators, and no doubt 
sympathized with their views, but this is not enough to warrant his 
deportation, unless prejudice is to take the place of proof. The statute 
is specific. There is no evidence to bring the relator within its terms, 

Accordingly the writ must be sustained and the relator discharged. 

T. D. THACHER, 
United States District Judge. 
duty 12, 1929. 
POSTMASTERS 


The Chief Clerk announced as next on the Executive Calendar 
the nominations of sundry postmasters. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the nominations 
will be confirmed en bloe and the President notified. 
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The Chief Clerk announced sundry nominations for appoint- 
ment in the Army. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the nominations 
will be confirmed en bloc, and the President will be notified. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, if the Chair will pardon me, I 


desire to make a motion with relation to the nominations of 


ers. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. They have all been confirmed. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I was conferring with one or 
two of the Senators who were interested in two or three of 
these nominations, and at their suggestion I desire to request 
that Calendar No. 2975, being the nomination of Carlos C. 
Hartley to be postmaster at Alamo, Ga., and Calendar No, 2845, 
being the nomination of John S. McCall to be postmaster at 
Society Hill, S. C—I will ask the Senator from South Carolina 
if he desires that nomination to be confirmed? 

Mr. BLEASE. That is all right. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Very well. I ask that the other nomination to 
which I have referred and Calendar No. 2938, being the nomi- 
tion of Roberta J. Tatum to be postmaster at Alamo, Tenn., be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The action relative to the con- 
firmation of nominees to those offices will be reconsidered, and 
the nominations will be passed over and remain on the calendar. 

Mr. WATSON. I move that the Senate resume the consid- 
eration of legislative business,’ 

The motion was agreed to. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Mr. KEAN presented a petition of sundry citizens of the State 
of New Jersey praying for the passage of legislation to establish 
a Federal department of education, which was referred to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. FRAZIER presented resolutions of Raymond B. Thorne 
Post, No. 30, of New Rockford; Albert Block Post, No. 56, of 
Goodrich; and James Roberts Post, No. 124, of McClusky, all of 
the American Legion, in the State of North Dakota, favoring the 
passage of legislation amending the so-called gold star mothers 
and widows act, so as to enable certain mothers and widows 
whose dead do not lie in marked graves to be eligible to make 
the gold-star pilgrimage, which were referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Mr. JOHNSON presented petitions of sundry citizens of the 
State of California praying for the passage of legislation grant- 
ing increased pensions to veterans of the Civil War, which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions numerously signed by sundry citi- 
zens of the State of California praying for the passage of 
legislation granting increased pensions to veterans of the war 
with Spain, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the city council of 
Oakland, Calif., favoring the passage of legislation granting in- 
creased pensions to veterans of the war with Spain, which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 

COLORADO RIVER CONFERENCES 


Mr. SMOOT (for Mr. KINd) presented two letters from com- 
missioners at the Colorado River conferences, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation and 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


SALT Lake CITY, UTAH, 
February 21, 1939. 
Hon. REED SMoor, 
Hon. WILLIAM H. KING, 
Hon. Don B. COLTON, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

The writers have just returned to Salt Lake City after attending the 
Colorado River conferences at Reno and Phoenix and after a visit to the 
Imperial Valley. 

These conferences took no action upon, in fact, did not enter upon, 
the subjects of the allocation of power, the price to be charged therefor, 
nor the price to be charged for the storage of domestic water. 

California, Arizona, and Nevada were not able to reach an accord 
upon the division of the water allocated to the “lower basin” by the 
Colorado River compact. The conference adjourned subject to the call 
of Colonel Donovan. 

There were many informal meetings of the representatives of the 
upper-basin States. Immediately after the close of the conference 
representatives of Nevada, Colorado, New Mexico, and Utah met and 
agreed upon a memorandum (which was not completed and signed for 
Jack of time, as Mr. Wilson and Mr. Bannister left within an hour of 
the adjournment) which was dictated to Colonel Donovan's secretary. 

From that memorandum we quote: 

“The representatives of the undersigned States have made an exami- 
nation of such data as haye been rendered available to them affecting the 
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value of the power to be generated at Boulder Dam and are persuaded 
that there is not now before the Secretary adequate data upon which to 
determine either the distribution of the power which would be most 
adapted to the development of the areas involved or the price at which 
such power should and could be sold. It is of extreme importance that 
two matters be borne in mind, First, the price should not be such as 
to disturb existing economic situations within the area; and, second, the 
price should not be such as to further the development of one area 
within the basin as against another. Furthermore, there appears to 
have been no study by the Interior Department of the matter of the 
establishment of industries at or near the project which could most 
economically and efficiently utilize power on account of its low price 
and the development which would contribute most to the welfare of the 
entire Southwest and the Nation at large. (Ore-reduction plants in 
close proximity to tremendous production.) In a matter of such vital 
national importance as the manufacture of nitrates a most careful and 
comprehensive study should be made before the power is so disposed of 
as to render it unavailable for such use.” 

The newspaper dispatches advise us that the Irrigation and Reclama- 
tion Committees of the Senate and the House were called to meet with 
the Secretary, and that, having conferred with them, he is about to 
sign contracts for the sale of power rights and stored water upon his 
own “ tentative plan,” and at the prices suggested in that plan—that is, 
stored water at 25 cents per acre-foot and power rights at 1.63 mills per 
kilowatt-hour. Of the 33 members of these committees, 8 are residents 
of the interested States. 

As a result of our conferences at Reno and Phoenix, we are able to 
say that in the opinion of the representatives of five of the States 
(California was not consulted and Wyoming was absent)— 

First. That stored water should be sold at not less than $1 per acre- 
foot. We do not understand how the Secretary arrived at the nominal 
price of 25 cents per acre-foot, 

Second. That power should be sold at “ competitive production cost,” 
and that the data available to date and the studies thereof do not 
justify the sale of power rights at 1.63 mills per kilowatt-hour. 

Upon this statement we comment as follows: 

We are advised that the Reclamation Service estimate is that with 
the Government constructed and operated power plant and transmission 
line power could be delivered to southern California “ distributing 
centers at about 4 mills per kilowatt-hour. To this must be added 
the cost of a “stand-by” plant. In a letter dated December 21, 1929, 
written in a controversy with Miss Ruth Finney, a newspaper corre- 
spondent, Mr. W. A. Mullendore, of the Southern California Edison Co., 
makes the statement that the city of Glendale, Calif., is paying the 
Edison Co. 9 mills per kilowatt-hour. Also we have been advised that 
the average price“ paid for power to the power corporation by the city 
of Los Angeles is about 6% mills per kilowatt-hour. In the report on 
power costs prepared by the Reclamation Service it is shown that 
“public ownership" power is estimated to cost about 0.06 mill per 
kilowatt-hour more than its cost to “private ownership”; therefore, 
it is fair to assume that the Boulder Canyon power can be delivered 
in “competitive centers" for not more than 4 mills per kilowatt- 
hour—possibly for a cost of less than 3% mills. Our study (the 
Crozier report) of power costs includes a study of the cost of fuel oils. 
It clearly indicates that the estimates of the Reclamation Service are in 
error and that the suggested selling price of 1.63 mills per kilowatt-hour 
is too low. 

When the words “competitive production cost“ are used we do not 
interpret this as meaning a cost predicated upon temporary and un- 
precedented cost of fuel oils but upon a fair estimate of the competitive 
cost of production over the period of the contract. 

There is here a thoroughly substantial basis for disagreement with 
the decision of the Secretary. We feel that we are absolutely right 
when we insist that it is the duty of the Secretary to sell the power 
at “competitive production cost“ and that the Secretary was abso- 
lutely wrong when he issued the written statement that “ the lessees 
may have the right to ask a review of the actual cost of units of 
power and will be entitled to deductions which will still permit the 
charge made to return to the Government all advances.” We again 
make the statement that the Boulder Canyon project act provides that 
surplus earnings shall be expended “ within the basin” and that there 
is nothing anywhere in the bill that permits the Secretary to give a 
great annual bonus to the power corporations or the municipalities of 
California, 

Third. As to the allocation of power, the representatives of at least 
five States feel that the Interior Department has not at any time 
made a study of the most economical and efficient use of the power 
to be developed at Boulder Dam. Granting that California can pro- 
duce power at a cost comparable with the cost of Boulder Dam power, 
then no harm (rather great good) can come to California if a large 
part of this power is used by great ore-reduction and chemical works in 
“Nevada, Arizona, and Utah. 

It seems wise to provide that the next conference bave access to 
complete data, and by that we mean— 
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First. A study of the value of the water to be stored at Boulder 
Canyon and sold for use by the associated municipalities of southern 
California. 

Second. A study covering the efficient and economical use of the 
power to be generated at Boulder Dam. 

Third. A study of the value of the power to be generated at Boulder 
Dam upon a basis of “competitive production cost“ at “ distributing 
points " and competitive centers "—a study of the value of the power 
in the past, at present, and in the future. 

If the Secretary insists upon selling the power rights at 1.63 mills 
per kilowatt-hour and the stored water at 25 cents per acre-foot, we 
then ask that the Congress insist upon full data before approving the 
contracts. 

Would it not be an act of wisdom for the Secretary to agree to the 
appointment of a group of engineers and accountants to solve these 
problems for us? The decision of such a group, none of them having 
any interest by residence or otherwise in the problems of the basin, 
would be acceptable to the people of all the States. Arbitrary action 
by the Secretary would be unwise. Each of the States should agree to 
pay a part of the expense of such study. 

This suggestion looks like an attempt to cause delay. It is made in 
the hope that it will prevent delay. We earnestly urge prompt action 
looking to the ayoidance of further cause for controversy. 

We have now had the pleasure of intimate acquaintance with the 
members of the Colorado River commissions of the seven basin States. 
In our opinion, there is not a man among them who is not inspired 
by a desire to be fair to every State and to the Nation. We feel that 
every controversy has had its basis in a lack of full information. 

Colonel Donovan has been kind, courteous, and patient in full meas- 
ure. He is in all things an admirable chairman. We have full confi- 
dence that under his leadership a plan will be devised that will bring 
the States and the United States into harmonious cooperation. 

In our letter of December 17, 1929, we stated that the terms of the 
Boulder Canyon project act afford to the officials of the United States an 
opportunity to cooperate with the States in the development of the 
resources of the Colorado River Basin in a thoroughly businesslike way 
and upon a plan fair alike to the States and the Nation. 

We feel that this can not be done until the Secretary recognizes 
that he is authorized to sell power that is in part the property of 
the States; that such property should be sold at “competitive pro- 
duction cost”; and that, as suggested in section 16 of the Boulder 
Canyon project act, each State by act of its legislature has appointed a 
commission to negotiate in its behalf. 

Great caution should be used to be sure we have exact and complete 
data before contracts are signed covering 50 years in time and more 
than $400,000,000 in money. 

Very respectfully, 
Wit. R. WALLACE, 
WILLI W. Ray, 
Commissioners. 
Saur Lake CITY, Uran, March 8, 1930. 
Hon. Wu. H. KING, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. s 

DEAR SENATOR KING: A letter identical with that addressed to you on 

February 21 was sent to each Senator SMoor and Congressman COLTON. 
* > * * * * * 

At none of the conferences herctofore held has there been available 
the necessary information upon which to base a satisfactory agreement, 
Each party to the conference has its own data, which has neyer been 
examined and thoroughly checked and approved by acceptable disinter- 
ested experts—hence each conference has failed. The Boulder Canyon 
project act suggested to the Secretary that he consult with the State 
commissions. Had he promptly done so the necessity for a study of the 
entire basin and all the facts as they affect the future welfare of each 
of the seven States would have been immediately apparent, Such a 
course would have avoided delay and controversy. 

We see no hope of securing ratification of the Colorado River compact 
by Arizona excepting at a conference attended by all interests. At such 
conference there should be available all the information called for in 
our letter of February 21. We simply can not understand the frame of 
mind of a man who is willing to sign a contract of tremendous magni- 
tude without haying all the facts before him and a careful analysis 
thereof by competent engineering, financial, and accounting authority. 

In the face of the warning given by men of experience and by Mem- 
bers of the Senate of the United States that the project would not pay 
for itself in 50 years, the Secretary in his“ tentative plan,“ throws away 
a great safety factor; he proposes to sell 1,000,000 acre-feet of stored 
water at 25 cents per acre-foot. Arizona understood that California 
was willing to pay $1 per acre-foot. The difference, $750,000 per year, 
is $37,500,000 in 50 years, to which should be added the saving in in- 
terest. This item is the greatest safety factor” in the project. Power 
may be made at a lower cost, but the water will have full value for all 
time, 
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There is another “safety factor” of great importance which the Sec- 
retary ignores. The building of the Dewey and Flaming Gorge Dams 
(either or both) would reduce the necessary cost of Boulder Dam and 
the sale of the power there generated would add a large sum to the 
annual earnings. Such a “safety factor” should not be ignored. Also 
these dams would in some measure reduce the annual deposit of silt 
behind the Boulder Dam. 

In our opinion wisdom dictates that even at this late date the authori- 
tles at Washington consult with the representatives of the States and 
agree upon the personnel of a board as suggested in our letter of Febru- 
ary 21 that will find the facts and analyze all the factors as to the— 

1. Selling price of stored water, 

2. Selling price of power. 

8. Allocation of power. 

4. Possible beneficial changes of plan. 

The findings should be accompanied by a statement giving full details 
as to the sources of all information. 

As emphasized in our letter of February 21, the Secretary is author- 
ized to contract for the sale of power and water that is in part the 
property of the States. It is our understanding that Arizona will not 
move as to action in the courts until after the Secretary signs a contract. 

Our long experience in the study of the problems of the Colorado 
River leads us to believe that the frank recognition of the rights of the 
States; proceedings as suggested above that will result in securing the 
most accurate and dependable information; a careful study of such 
information by all concerned, and then a 7-State conference at Wash- 
ington presided over by Colonel Donovan will result in an agreement 
acceptable to the Nation and the seven States, and secure the adherence 
of Arizona to the compact, 

Very respectfully, 
Wu. R, WALLACE, 
WILLIAM W. Ray, 
Commissioners. 


PAYMENT TO HON. MAGNUS JOHNSON 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE, from the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections, to which was referred the resolution (S. Res, 233) to 
pay Magnus Johnson for additional expenses incurred by him 
in prosecuting his claim to a seat in the Senate from the State 
of Minnesota, reported it without amendment, and it was re- 
ferred to the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent 
Expenses of the Senate. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. TRAMMELL: 

A bill (S. 8993) for the relief of Ietta G. Moseley; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MOSES: 

A bill (S. 3994) authorizing the purchase and maintenance of 
passenger-carrying automobiles for use at post offices having 
gross receipts of $1,000,000 or more; to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (8. 3995) granting a pension to Nancy Beth (with ac- 
companying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ALLEN: 

A bill (S. 3996) granting an increase of retired pay to Wil- 
liam Humphrey Biddle (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. NORRIS: 

A bill (S. 3997) to establish the fee to be charged by clerks 
of certain United States courts for copies of the opinions of said 
courts; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. BRATTON (for Mr. Kina): 

A bill (S. 3998) to provide for the acquisition of a site and 
the construction thereon of a Federal building at Ogden, Utah; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds; and 

A bill (S. 3999) for the relief of Mrs. Sims M. Hawley; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky: 

A bill (S. 4000) granting a pension to Elizabeth King; and 

A bill (S. 4001) granting a pension to Christopher Lewis; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WHEELER: 

A bill (S. 4002) providing for the construction of roads on the 
Rocky Boy Indian Reservation jn the State of Montana; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs, 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 4003) to transfer Willacy County in the State of 
Texas from the Corpus Christi division of the southern dis- 
trict of Texas to the Brownsville division of such district; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary ; and 
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A bill (S. 4004) authorizing the President to reappoint Gil- 
bert E. Bixby, formerly a captain of Cavalry, United States 
Army, a captain of Cavalry, United States Army; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. HOWELL: 

A bill (S. 4005) to amend the Interstate Commerce Act as 
amended ; to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 


AMENDMENTS TO INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. BRATTON (for Mr. KI xd) submitted an amendment in 
the item for Salt Lake Basin project, Utah, second division, un- 
der the Bureau of Reclamation, on page 78, line 1, after the 
word “ districts ” to strike out the remainder of line 1 and down 
to and including line 7, and in lieu thereof to insert the follow- 
ing: “ Or water users association or associations or with a cor- 
poration or corporations organized under the laws of the State 
of Utah for the purpose of acquiring, holding, and distributing 
water for irrigation and domestic purposes to the stockholders 
of such corporation or corporations, which in addition to other 
conditions required by law which require payment of construc- 
tion cost within a period of not more than 40 years from the 
date from which water shall be ready for delivery“; intended 
to be proposed by Mr. Kina to House bill 6564, the Interior De- 
partment appropriation bill, which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. BRATTON (for Mr. Kne) also submitted an amendment 
proposing to increase the appropriation for the examination and 
classification of lands with respect to mineral character, water 
resources, and agricultural utility as required by the public land 
laws and for related administrative operations; for the prepara- 
tion and publication of land classification maps and reports; for 
engineering supervision of power permits and grants under the 
jurisdiction of the Secretary of the Interior; and for perform- 
ance of work of the Federal Power Commission from $180,000 to 
$200,000, intended to be proposed by Mr. Kine to House bill 
6564, the Interior Department appropriation bill, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 


SENATOR HEFLIN’S CAMPAIGN—POSITION OF ROMAN CATHOLIO 
CHUROH AS TO MARRIAGES BETWEEN WHITES AND NEGROES 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 

have printed in the Appendix to the Recorp two short articles. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 


{From America, a Catholic Review, published in New York City] 
BIGOTRY IN THE SENATE 


Last October Senator HEFLIN addressed a communication to a 
busybody in Philadelphia who professed great distress because in New 
York a negro collegian had married a white woman. The senior Sena- 
tor from Alabama asserted that this was done with the hearty ap- 
proval of the State and city government, presided over by Governor 
Smith and Jimmie Walker," after which he proceeded to attack the 
Catholic Church as the prime cause of these shocking, disgusting, and 
sickening” facts. “The Roman Catholic Church permits negroes and 
whites to belong to the same Catholic Church and to go to the same 
Catholic schools, and permits and sanctions the marriage between 
whites and negroes.” For once in his life, in discussing the Catholic 
Church, the Senator told the truth. 


[From the Washington Star] 


HEFLIN’S CAMPAIGN RESTS WITH COURT—ALABAMA SUPREME TRIBUNAL 
IS APPEALED TO IN FIGHT OVER PRIMARY BAR 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., March 21.—Whether United States Senator J. 
Thomas Hurtiux may become a candidate for renomination in the 
August Democratic primary or be forced to run as an independent in 
the November general election rests with the Supreme Court of Alabama, 


REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) 
to provide revenue, to regulate commerce with foreign coun- 
tries, to encourage the industries of the United States, to pro- 
tect American labor, and for other purposes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Massachusetts will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 180, paragraph 1122 was inserted 
as an amendment, as in Committee of the Whole, and in lieu 
thereof the Senator from Massachusetts proposes to insert the 
following: 

PAR, 1122, Fabrics (except printing- machine cylinder lapping in chief 
value of flax), in the piece or otherwise, containing wool, but not in 
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chief value thereof, and whether or not more specifically provided for, 
shall be dutiable as follows: 

That proportion of the dity on the article, computed under this sched- 
ule, which the amount of wool bears to the entire weight, plus that 
proportion of the duty on the article, computed as if this paragraph had 
not been enacted, which the weight of the component materials other 
than wool bears to the entire weight. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr, President, this amend- 
ment has to do with the protective duty that should be levied 
upon mixed cotton and woolen fabrics. The importations of 
those fabrics increased more than 50 per cent from 1928 to 1929, 
from 2,000,000 yards to over 3,000,000 yards. Such fabrics 
average 65 per cent of cotton and 35 per cent of wool content. 
Because the content of chief value is cotton, they bear the cotton 
duty. A few nights ago an amendment was submitted which 
sought to apply the duties in the wool schedule upon these 
fabrics if the quantity of wool in the fabrics was 15 per cent or 
more in weight. That amendment was objected to, and properly 
So, because it permitted a compensatory wool duty upon wool 
that did not exist in those mixed fabrics. All, however, agree 
that the cotton duty is not fair where there is much wool in the 
fabric, because of the heavy duties on virgin wool. As a result 
of the discussion that evening, the experts drafted a new amend- 
ment which would eliminate any excessive compensatory duty 
upon the wool in those fabries by permitting fabrics of 15 per 
cent of wool to have the full wool duty. The amendment which 
I have offered is the compromise agreed upon, and which appears 
to be satisfactory to everyone in interest. 

Briefly stated, the fabric when it reaches the customs house is 
to be separated to the extent of determining the amount of wool 
in weight and the amount of the cotton in weight, imposing the 
protective duty that is justified upon the amount of wool in the 
fabric, and then applying the duty upon cotton cloth on the 
quantity of cotton in the fabric. The adding of those two duties 
together will constitute the duty to be imposed, which will give 
absolutely no compensatory duty other than that which is inci- 
dent to the exact quantity of the wool in the fabric. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, will the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield to me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. BLAINE. I wish to ask the Senator a question. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Certainly, I yield to the 
Senator for that purpose. 

Mr. BLAINE. What effect would this amendment have on 
fabrics containing silk, for instance? The Senator mentioned 
only cotton. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. None at all. It relates only 
to mixed fabrics containing wool, but not in chief value of wool 

Mr. BLAINE. But assuming the fabric contains silk or 
rayon? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. If it contains silk or rayon, 
the same principle would be applied in determining the rate, 
namely, the ascertainment by the experts of the Customs Service 
of the quantity of silk or the quantity of rayon and the quantity 
of wool, and levying the duty accordingly. 

I will say to the Senator that the importations are now of 
fabrics containing cotton and wool, but it is quite possible that 
importations may come in of rayon mixed with wool or silk 
mixed with wool. If so, the same principle will apply. 

Mr. BLAINE. Let me ask the Senator another question. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Certainly. 

Mr. BLAINE. As I understand, the quantity of wool in the 
mixed fabric will bear the wool rate, and the remainder of the 
fabric will bear the rate applicable to that particular fabric. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. BLAINE. Let me ask the Senator another question. 
Has the Senator taken into consideration the fact that there 
may be a number of articles on the free list that contain wool 
which may possibly also contain cotton, rayon, silk, or some 
other fabric, for example, hemp? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I know of no such fabrics 
upon the free list; but, if there are, I suppose, if they could 
be called fabrics, the same principle would apply. This amend- 
ment applies to fabrics of wool “ but not in chief value thereof, 
whether or not more specially provided for.” 

Mr. BLAINE. Is it the Senator’s intention by this blanket 
clause to transfer commodities on the free list to this paragraph? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I should say that it would ap- 
ply to all fabrics, but my opinion is that there are no fabrics on 
the free list of any kind. The only manufactured products I 
know of which are on the free list are leather and boots and 
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shoes. I know of no other important products that are manu- 
factured in this country which are on the free list. 

Mr. BLAINE. I am sure the chairman of the committee can 
advise us as to that. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, before I answer the Senator's 
question I want to ask the Senator from Massachusetts if in 
the amendment which he has now offered there have been 
stricken out, in line 6, the words “15 per cent or more in weight 
of wool,” which appeared in his original amendment? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes; the original amendment 
offered which was objected to contained that language. That 
was objectionable because it appeared that under it a fabrie 
containing only or less than 15 per cent of wool could be con- 
strued as being of full value of wool, and so those words have 
been stricken out. 

Mr. SMOOT. The effect of striking out those words is that 
if there is a quarter of 1 per cent of wool the fabric will carry 
the rate which is provided. If this amendment shall be agreed 
to as the Senator has offered it, we might just as well go back 
and strike out paragraph 906 of the cotton schedule. 

Certainly, if the amendment was objectionable containing the 
words “15 per cent or more in weight of wool,” by striking out 
those words, if there is one-quarter of 1 per cent of wool, or if 
any quantity of wool may be discovered, then it will take the 
rate which is provided. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Does the Senator know any 
other way of adjusting the matter? If there were but 2 or 3 per 
cent of wool it is assumed that the customs officials would pay 
no attention to it, the quantity being insignificant. 

Mr. SMOOT. They would have to pay attention to it because 
the law so provides. Why would it not be better, let me ask the 
Senator, to make it read “1714 per cent or more of wool” ? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Because the Senator from 
Georgia objects to that. 

Mr. SMOOT. He certainly would object to this clause, be- 
cause if there is any quantity of wool in the fabric it will fall 
within the provisions of the amendment. 

Mr, GEORGE. Mr. President, I assume that if this amend- 
ment shall prevail section 906 will be stricken out. 

f Mr. 5 That is what I say, there would be no need of 
t at all. 

Mr. GEORGE. There would be no need of it at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. 

Mr. GEORGE. I think paragraph 906 ought to be stricken 
out, so far as that is concerned, but I do not know that this 
amendment will help things. 

Mr. SMOOT. I thing paragraph 906 ought to remain as it is. 
I am simply saying to the Senator that if this amendment shall 
be adopted, then, of course, there will be no necessity for para- 
graph 906 at all, because under this amendment the fabrics 
would all fall under the wool schedule if there were any amount 
of wool in them, even the least particle. 

Mr. GEORGE. But under paragraph 906 such fabrics would 
fall under the wool schedule. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no, Senator; only if the chief value is wool. 

Mr. GEORGE. If the chief value is not of wool the fabric 
does not fall under the wool schedule, but it is dutiable at 60 
per cent. 

Mr, SMOOT. If there were 10 per cent of wool and 90 per 
cent of cotton in a piece of cloth, more than likely the cotton 
would be of chief value. 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; but the fabric would be dutiable at 60 
per cent rather than 40 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, if the chief value is of cotton it 
falls under the cotton schedule, and if the chief yalue is of wool 
it falls under the wool schedule; but this is quite different from 
that. This amendment means that if there is the least particle 
of wool, then it falls under the wool schedule. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Massachusetts 
has one minute remaining. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. May I ask the Senator from 
Georgia will he accept the phrase “ containing 174% per cent or 
more in weight“? I understood that was objectionable to him, 
and that is why I eliminated it in my amendment. 

Mr, GEORGE. I would not accept that, Mr. President. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is what I thought. 
Everybody agrees as to the facts; everybody agrees as to the 
hardship; everybody wants to remedy it; but yet, after a week, 
we have not been able to bring about a remedy, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts has expired. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, allow me to suggest to the Sena- 
tor that we have a vote on the amendment containing the words 
“ 15 per cent or more in weight.” That is the only way to reach 
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it, and I am in full accord with the amendment if the Senator 
will put in it those words; and I thought that had been agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I withdraw my amendment 
and let the Senator from Utah offer his. I offered the amend- 
ment as being, I thought, agreeable to all. I will be glad to 
withdraw my amendment and let the Senator from Utah offer 
an amendment. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GEORGE. I would rather take the amendment of the 
Senator from Massachusetts if paragraph 906 is eliminated alto- 
gether than to take it with paragraph 906. 

Mr. SMOOT. We can not eliminate paragraph 906 now. 
Not only that, but I do not think that would be proper, because 
paragraph 906 is all right as it is; and it would be all right as 
it is if it contained 15 per cent or more of wool. 

Mr. GEORGE. But if paragraph 906 remains in on suitings, 
the ad valorem rate will be 90 per cent, and on flannels it will be 
69 per cent; but if paragraph 906 is eliminated suitings will 
have a duty of 77 per cent and flannels 53 per cent. That is the 
difference; and there is no need to be confused about it. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state his parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr. FESS. We are now in the woolen schedule, are we not? 
Paragraph 906 is not in the woolen schedule. It is in a schedule 
already closed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Paragraph 906 was passed over by 
unanimous consent, depending upon the result of this amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I send to the desk the following 
amendment: Just restore those words, but instead of “15” 
make it “17 per cent or more in weight of wool.” In other 
words, it will read then: 


Fabries (except printing-machine cylinder lapping in chief value of 
flax), in the piece, or otherwise, containing 17 per cent or more in 
weight of wool, but not in chief value thereof, and whether or not more 
specifically provided for, shall be dutiable as follows— 


And then the same thing. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Curer CLERK. On page 180, strike out paragraph 1122, 
inserted by the amendment in the Committee of the Whole, and 
in lieu thereof insert the following: 


Par. 1122. Fabrics (except printing-machine cylinder lapping in chief 
value of flax), in the piece or otherwise, containing 17 per cent or more 
in weight of wool, but not in chief value thereof, and whether or not 
more specifically provided for, shall be dutiable as follows: 

That proportion of the duty on the article, computed under this sched- 
ule, which the amount of wool bears to the entire weight, plus that 
proportion of the duty on the article, computed as if this paragraph 
had not been enacted, which the weight of the component materials 
other than wool] bears to the entire weight. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, as I understand, paragraph 
1122 was finally stricken out of the bill. After it was stricken 
out, the Senator from Massachusetts said that he would propose 
a compromise, which I asked to go over until it could be studied. 
If the Senator from Utah will give me his attention he will see 
the manifest injustice of this amendment, because under this 
amendment you would not take the combined duty on the wool 
content of the fabric and add it to the duty on the cotton con- 
tent of the fabric. Paragraph 906 has already lifted cloth in 
chief value of cotton, but containing any wool, from a 40 per 
cent ad valorem rate to a 60 per cent ad valorem rate. So, if 
paragraph 906 remains in, you will under the Walsh amend- 
ment separate the fabric into the wool and into the cotton, but 
the cotton will be dutiable at 60 per cent ad valorem if the 
fabric contains only 15 or 17 or 20 per cent of wool—that is, if 
the chief value of it is cotton. So, if the Walsh amendment 
should be taken and paragraph 906 stricken out, I should be 
quite willing for the matter to go to conference in that condition. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the real result of this amend- 
ment would be this, as I have just stated: 

With paragraph 906, the equivalent ad valorem rate would 
be, on suitings, 90 per cent, and on flannels 69 per cent. With- 
out paragraph 906, it would be 77 per cent for suitings and 53 
per cent for flannels. 

Mr. GEORGE. That is correct. 

Mr. SMOOT. Those are the actual figures, and both of them 
are in conference. Why not let them go to conference, then? 

Mr. GEORGE, I was suggesting to the Senator to take out 
paragraph 906 and take this amendment, and let it go to con- 
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ference. Then that would throw the whole matter in con- 
ference. 

Mr. SMOOT. We have already passed paragraph 906. I 
suggest to the Senator to let it go in. : 

Mr. GEORGE. It was passed on condition, however, that 
we would revert to it when we finally settled this wool para- 
graph, 1122. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
have them there. 

Mr. GEORGE. Then there would be no conference on para- 
graph 906, and it would have to remain in. What you are doing 
is to lift the fabric out of the ordinary rate applicable to cotton 
goods, if it contains any wool, and tax it at 60 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. No, no. 

Mr. GEORGE. Oh, yes; that is exactly what you do. Any 
cloth in chief value of cotton, containing a thread of wool, is 
dutiable at 60 per cent ad valorem under paragraph 906. So 
when you applied the Walsh amendment to a fabric containing 
wool and cotton you would separate the two materials, the wool 
from the cotton, but you would still calculate the duty upon the 
cotton content at 60 per cent ad valorem; and in all fairness it 
ought to be calculated at only 40 per cent, which rate it would 
otherwise take if paragraph 906 is out. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; what we are trying to do now is to fix up 
the wool schedule, and that is the amendment that I offer now. 
The amendment which the Senator offers would apply if there 
were the least particle of wool in it. 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; I understand it would. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have increased the percentage of wool to 17 
per cent. It has to have 17 per cent of wool before it falls 
under this provision; and if it does not fall under this pro- 
yision it goes in paragraph 906, so I do not see why both of 
them should not be in the bill. 

The Senate has agreed now to paragraph 906. That is set- 
tled. The only question for the Senate to decide is whether it 
wants to agree to the amendment that is now offered to take 
eare of the situation as to this class of goods in which the wool 
is 17 per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. As a matter of fact, there 
are no mixed fabrics, are there, that do not have at least 15 
or 17 per cent of wool? It is inconceivable; is it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. Some of them have a great deal more than 
that. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes; but it is inconceivable 
that there would be any mixed fabric that would have less. 

Mr. SMOOT. That would be classed as wool; yes. 

Mr, GEORGE. O Mr. President, I undertake to say that 
the statement made by the Senator from Utah, or assented to 
as having been made by the Senator from Massachusetts, is 
not, in point of fact, true, because I earnestly urged on the 
floor of the Senate an amendment to paragraph 906 excepting 
from it all fabrics which contained less than 15 per cent of 
wool and which were of a value of less than 25 cents a pound, 
and I could not get it agreed to. That amendment was re- 
sisted. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is no answer to the question that the 
Senator raised. 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; it is an answer, because why was it 
resisted if there were not some goods that contained less than 
15 per cent of wool? I was unable to get it agreed to; and 
I realize that the Senate will probably vote in this high rate. 
It voted out the Thomas amendment, but it probably will 
change its position and vote it back. 

The amendment of the Senator from Massachusetts means 
simply this: That a fabric containing 85 per cent, let us say, 
or 82% per cent of cotton, and the remainder of wool, will be 
dutiable, if it be suiting, at 90 per cent ad valorem, and if 
it be the ordinary flannel at 69 per cent ad valorem; but if 
we took out paragraph 906 it would be dutiable at 77 and 53 
per cent, or approximately 53 per cent, respectively. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, it is not the value; the Senator 
speaks of the proportion. Of course, the 17 per cent of wool 
is perhaps just as much in value as the whole of the cotton, 
and more in many, Many cases. So the statement that was 
made by the Senator applies in one way, but it would not apply 
as to the value of the goods. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I have stated to the Senate 
over and over again that I would have no objection to an 
amendment that would apply the rate in the wool schedule to 
the wool content, and I would have no objection even to the 
separation of the fabric back into its component parts if you 
did not, in effect, first lift all cloth in chief value of cotton 
out of the cotton schedule by raising it from 40 to 60 per cent 
if it contains the slightest particle of wool. 

Mr. SMOOT. What is the résult of the 1744 cents a pound 
and 50 per cent ad valorem as compared with paragraph 906? 


I think we had better keep them both in, and 
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The rate under paragraph 906 with the Walsh amendment 
would be 90 per cent, and 17% cents per pound and 50 per 
cent ad valorem would be 84 per cent on this schedule; so it 
would be less than the rate in paragraph 906. If it were 17% 
cents a pound and 50 per cent ad valorem on flannels, it would 
be 69 per cent ad valorem; and on the 1744—now 17—it would 
be 70 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. GEORGE. The Senator is now talking about an amend- 
ment that has never been offered, 

Mr. SMOOT. I have offered it now. 

Mr. GEORGE. Has the Senator offered an amendment of 
17% cents a pound and 50 per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. Seventeen cents a pound. 

Mr. GEORGE. Seventeen cents a pound and 50 per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. Seventeen cents per pound of wool. 

Mr. GEORGE. Then the Senator is not talking about the 
amendment he offered. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will read it: 


Seventeen per cent or more in weight of wool. 


Mr. GEORGE. Oh, yes. Then the Senator gets it right 
back to where the 90 per cent, rather than the 84 per cent, 
applies. If the Senator would offer an amendment of 17% cents 
a pound plus 50 per cent, of course he would succeed in placing 
the duty at 84 per cent. Otherwise, he is talking about some- 
thing that has never been offered to the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator’s time has expired. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. President, before this amendment is 
voted on I should like to call the attention of the Senate to the 
wording of the amendment of the Senator from Utah on page 
2. I read: 


That proportion of the duty on the article, computed under this 
schedule, which the amount of wool bears to the entire weight. 


I doubt if that is the intent of the amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. The amendment was handed to me by the 
Senator. I am quite sure that the Senator is going to ask what 
I think ought to be put in the wording; and that is, after the 
word “ the,” to insert “ amount of the,” so it will read: 


That proportion of the amount of the duty on the article. 


Mr. HEBERT. Precisely. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is, on line 1—also, the same thing on 
line 3—after the word “the,” insert “amount of the.” 

I ask that that correction be made. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator modifies his amend- 
ment. e 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. GEORGE. The Senator from Massachusetts offered an 
amendment. Do I understand that the Senator from Utah is 
offering an amendment to that amendment or a substitute? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No; the Senator from Massachu- 
setts withdrew his amendment, as the Chair understands, and 
then the Senator from Utah proposed another amendment. 
The amendment proposed by the Senator from Utah is the one 
that is now pending. 

Mr. GEORGE. The Senator from Massachusetts has with- 
drawn his amendment? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I withdrew my amendment 
when I found, I will say to the Senator from Georgia 

Mr. GEORGE. Very well; the Senate is simply asked to 
undo what it deliberately did the other night. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Utah, as modified. 

Mr. GEORGE. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, may we have the issue stated? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment has been read sev- 
eral times, but it will be read again. 

The amendment was again read. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. GEORGE. If this amendment be rejected, it will have 
the effect of leaving the wool schedule as it stood before the 
Thomas amendment was offered? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is correct. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. DENEEN] to the 
junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Brock] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the junior Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. SreeHens]. In his absence, not knowing how he would 
vote, I withhold my vote, 
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Mr, WALCOTT (when his name was called). I have a pair 
for the day with the junior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Curtine]. Not knowing how he would vote on this question, I 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Surrnl. I 
transfer that pair to the junior Senator from California [Mr. 
SHORTRIDGE] and vote “yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reen] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON]; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Goutp] with the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Kine]; 

The Senator from California [Mr. JoHNson] with the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota [Mr. NORBECK]; and 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. GILLETT] with the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina [Mr. Stumons]. 

The result was announced—yeas 49, nays 28, as follows: 


YEAS—49 
Allen Glenn Kendrick Schall 
Ashurst N Keyes Smoot 
Baird Goldsborough McCulloch Steiwer 
Bingham reene MeNar Sullivan 
Bratton Grundy Metcal Thomas, Idaho 
Brookhart ale Moses Townsend 
Broussard Hastin Nye Trammell 
Capper Hatfiel die Walsh, Mont. 
Copeland Hayden Patterson Watson 
Couzens Phipps Wheeler 
Dale Howell e 
Fess Jones Ransdell 
Frazier Kean Robsion, Ky. 

NAYS—28 
Barkley Dill La Follette Steck 
Black Fletcher McKellar Swanson 
Blaine George MeMaster Thomas, Okla. 
Blease Glass Norris Tydings 
Borah Harris Overman Vandenberg 
Caraway Harrison Pittman Wagner 
Connally Heflin Sheppard Waterman 

NOT VOTING—19 

Brock Hawes Robinson, Ark. Smith 
Cutting Johnson 0 n, Ind. Stephens 
Deneen Kin; Shipstead Walcott 
Gillett Nor Shortridge Walsh, Mass. 
Gould Simmons 


So Mr. SMoor’s amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I am asked so many times 
about the program, as far as anybody can predict a program, 
that I think I ought to state that it is altogether desirable that 
we shall remain in session to-day until the third reading of the 
bill. It now appears as if all the amendments can be disposed 
of at a comparatively early hour. 

After the third reading of the bill it can be engrossed, and 
not before, and it will take two full days to engross the bill 
under the most favorable conditions, with all of the experts 
working at it. 

Therefore it will not be possible to vote on the final passage of 
the bill before Monday evening; but if we will continue to-day 
until we come to the third reading of the bill, and have it read 
the third time, then the experts can engross it, and the speeches 
which certain Senators want to make on the subject can be 
made on Monday before the final passage of the bill. 

If we will content ourselves with remaining here until we 
ean reach the third reading of the bill to-day we can have a 
program which, in my judgment, will accommodate the personal 
wishes of all Senators and yet secure final action on the bill by 
Monday evening. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Schedule 11 is still in the Senate 
and open to amendment. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I wish to move the reconsidera- 
tion of paragraph 201, page 35, lines 9 to 14. This was the 
Barkley amendment on brick, which did not prevail, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is of the opinion that 
under the unanimous-consent agreement that motion is not in 
order. Schedule 11 is still in the Senate and open to amend- 
ment. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I send an amendment to the 
desk which I desire to offer. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the amend- 
ment. 

The Cuter CLERK. The Senator from New York offers the 
following amendment, on page 177, to strike out lines 1 to 24, 
inclusive, and to insert in lieu thereof: 


Par. 1114. (a) Knit fabric, in the piece, wholly or in chief value of 
wool, valued at not more than $1.25 per pound, 33 cents per pound and 
50 per cent ad valorem ; valued at more than $1.25 per pound, 50 cents 
per pound and 55 per cent ad valorem. 
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(b) Hose, half hose, gloves, and mittens, finished or unfinished, wholly 
or in chief value of wool, valued at not more than $1.75 per dozen 
pairs, 40 cents per pound and 45 per cent ad valorem; valued at more 
than $1.75 per dozen pairs, 50 cents per pound and 55 per cent ad 
valorem. Hose and half hose, in part of rayon or other synthetic 
textile, shall be classified under paragraph 1309. 

(c) Knit underwear, finished or unfinished, wholly or in chief value 
of wool, valued at not more than $1.75 per pound, 40 cents per pound 
and 30 per cent ad valorem; valued at more than $1.75 per pound, 50 
cents per pound and 50 per cent ad valorem. 

(d) Outerwear and articles of all kinds, knit or crocheted, finished 
or unfinished, wholly or in chief value of wool, and not specially pro- 
vided for, valued at not more than $2 per pound, 44 cents per pound 
and 50 per cent ad valorem; valued at more than $2 per pound, 50 
cents per pound and 60 per cent ad valorem, 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, those interested in producing 
knit goods still insist that the classification which has been 
voted into the bill is wrong, that the classification should be 
started at $1.25 a pound. I wondered if the Senator from Utah 
would not be willing to take the matter to conference and see 
if they have any reason for this position. I do not press the 
matter. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I could not do it, and I wish to 
make a brief statement as to why I could not do it. I should 
like to comply with the Senator’s request, but I can not do it 
consistently. We would be inconsistent to do it. In the first 
place, the rate in paragraph 1114 should not be more than the 
rate in paragraph 1115. Knit goods are never worth as much 
per pound as woven goods. In every tariff bill that fact has 
been recognized and always will be recognized. Under para- 
graph 1115 the imports are even larger than they are under 
paragraph 1114. I hope that explanation will satisfy the 
Senator. 

Mr. COPELAND. Will the Senator say a little bit more 
about the comparative cost of knit goods? Do they cost as 
much to make? 

Mr. SMOOT. They are not nearly as expensive as woolen 
goods. They are run out by machinery just as fast as the 
machines will run. It is a much cheaper process from the time 
the yarn is spun until the goods are made and in the making of 
the articles after the cloth is finished. 

Mr. COPELAND. Is that the reason why the Senator takes 
the view that they are not entitled to be given the same com- 
pensatory rate? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the reason, and that has been true of 
every tariff bill. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator is quite unwilling to take the 
matter to conference? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I could not do it. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, as soon as the Senator from 
Utah and the Senator from New York get through with their 
confidential conversation, I hope the remainder of us may be 
apprised of what it was all about. It has been utterly impos- 
sible to hear a word either one of them said. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate will be in order. Yes- 
terday many Senators complained they could not be heard. 
Others complained that they could not hear those who spoke. 
Senators propounding questions could not hear the answers that 
were made. When the Chair calls for order Senators and em- 
ployees and visitors are supposed to cease talking and whisper- 
ing. The Senate must be in order, 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, the point about the matter 
which I have been discussing is that the manufacturers of these 
knit fabrics contend that they are not receiving the same com- 
pensatory rate on their products as are other fabrics. However, 
in view_of the position of the chairman of the Finance Commit- 
tee it would not be possible for me, of course, to have favorable 
consideration of the matter. If there are any figures or facts 
about it that the Senator can put in the Recorp, I would be glad 
to have him do so, because I have to face this criticism. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have already made the statement generally. 
The quantity of pounds imported last year was 12,142, and the 
total value of all that came in was $59,000. 

Mr. COPELAND, Let me say in reply to that that those 
figures are at only $1 a pound. The contention of my people 
is that if the figures had been made at $1.25 a pound the im- 
ports would have shown a very much larger figure. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is just the reverse. These are the figures 
valued at not over $1 a pound. 

Mr. COPELAND. I am saying that the imports have been 
reported as all under $1.25 a pound. I see, however, that the 
Senator is right as he has stated it. I understand the Senator 
is quite content that no injustice has been done? 

Mr. SMOOT. I am sure of it. 
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Mr. COPELAND. I am sorry. I should be glad to press the 
matter, but I know the Senator’s large influence is such that I 
would have no hope of success. Therefore I withdraw the 
amendment. I would like to have the amendment appear in 
the Recorp, however. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will appear in the Recorp at 
the point where it was offered. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I offer the folowing amend- 
ment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHWEF CLERK. On page 169, line 25, after the word 
“manufacture” insert “press cloth, camel's-hair belting, and,” 
and on page 170, line 5, after the words “manufacture of 
articles other than” insert the words “press cloth, camel's- 
hair belting.” 

Mr. SMOOT. I haye no objection to the amendment. The 
article is made entirely of foreign wool and it will put it on the 
free list. There is only one concern that makes a little in the 
United States. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. This amendment affords the imported 
camel’s hair used for press cloth, a straining cloth used in cot- 
tonseed oil and similar mills or used for camel’s-hair belting, 
the same treatment that is accorded imported raw wool for 
rugs and carpets. No home-produced wool is employed making 
rugs and carpets and no satisfactory home-produced substitute, 
it is claimed, is available for making press cloth and camel's- 
hair belting. It is urged in some quarters that domestic mo- 
hair may be satisfactorily used for press cloth and camel’s-hair 
belting. While this bill is in conference and before the con- 
ferees act on this particular matter I shall be glad to present 
all obtainable data as to both of these contentions. With the in- 
formation now before me I favor this amendment. 

Mr. GEORGE. Does it put it on the free list? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Yes. 

Mr. GEORGE. I congratulate the Senator from Texas on 
being able to get something on the free list or even getting it in 
at a reasonable rate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Texas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Schedule 11 is still before the 
Senate and subject to amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I would like 
to inquire of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Grorcn] if his 
attention has been called to machinemade rugs of wool and 
what his opinion is about the reasonableness of that duty. My 
attention has been called to the fact that the duty has been 
raised from 40 to 60 per cent on machinemade rugs. 

Mr. GEORGE. I will say to the Senator that all the wool rates 
of course have been raised. On the votes taken we have raised 
all the remnants that are left, that contain a small portion of 
wool, up to approximately 100 per cent ad valorem. I am not 
sufficiently advised to state whether the machinemade rugs 
should be reduced to 40 per cent or remain at 60 per cent as the 
bill places them now. I have no great heart in singling out a 
particular product, particularly in a schedule where the Senate 
has simply blindly given to the combination to which I have so 
often referred on the floor all the rates they want. 

Mr. SMOOT. As to the provision just adopted relating to 
camel’s-hair cloth, I now ask unanimous consent to complete the 
effect of the amendment. On page 217 paragraph 1523, the 36 
cents given there as a compensatory duty should be stricken out. 
I move that it be stricken out. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, will the Senator state the 
amendment again? We could not hear him. 

Mr. SMOOT. On page 217, lines 18 and 19, the Senator will 
notice this language: 

Press cloth, of which camel's hair is the component part of chief 
value, 36 cents per pound and 40 per cent ad valorem, 


I want to strike out the 36 cents per pound, because that was 
the equivalent ad valorem on the wool that comes in in the 
camel’s hair. I ask that that be done, because that completes 
the item. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 217, paragraph 1523, in line 19, 
after the word “value” strike out “36 cents per pound and.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
is agreed to. 

Schedule 11 is still before the Senate and open to amendment. 
There being no further amendments, Schedule 11 is closed. 
Schedule 12 is before the Senate and open to amendment. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, I ask that a matter be discussed 
which was disposed of yesterday, because of an error in the 
Recorp. I sent to the desk an amendment relating to antimony, 
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changing the original rate from 4 cents to 3 cents, and it got 
into the Recorp in some way as 4 cents. My change was not 
recorded. It was a clear mistake and objection was made be- 
cause of the 4cent rate. I ask that the vote may be recon- 
sidered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the wunanimous-consent 
agreement the request is not in order except by unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Was there any action taken? 

Mr. ODDIE. Objection was made to the 4-cent rate and I 
sent the 3-cent rate to the desk, and in some manner it became 
mixed with the old amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does not the Record show that the mistake was 
corrected? 

Mr. ODDIE. No; it does not. 
under a misapprehension. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will have to state that 
any amendment would have been out of order at that stage. 
Schedule 12 is before the Senate and open to amendment. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I want to call the attention of 
the Senate to paragraph 1211, the basket clause. The ad 
valorem duty levied in that section is 65 per cent. In the pre- 
ceding section on clothing and articles of wearing apparel of 
every description manufactured wholly or in chief value of silk, 
the rate was reduced to 60 per cent. Obviously the rate in the 
basket clause, which would simply cover other articles not spe- 
cifically provided for, should not be higher than the rate on 
wearing apparel. Inasmuch as paragraph 1210 now goes to 
conference, I suggest that this rate should be equalized by fixing 
the duty at 60 per cent. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, the Senator realizes that 
there are some rates in the schedule which are as high as 65 
per cent and eyen higher than that? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; but they are specially provided for. 

Mr. BINGHAM. It has been customary in the basket clause 
to provide as high a rate as applies to anything in the schedule 
in order that no importer might, by somehow getting his product 
into the basket clause, bring it in at a lower rate than that pro- 
vided in the other paragraphs. 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not think the Senator will find anything 
coming in under the basket clause that should take a higher 
-rate than the wearing apparel and clothing. 

Mr. BINGHAM. If it is of the nature of wearing apparel and 
the importers prove that it is wearing apparel, and if there is 
no question about it, and it would be something relating to a 
higher rate, then the importer would have the additional incen- 
tive of trying to bring it under the basket clause. 

Mr. GEORGE. I am perfectly sure it would work the other 
way, but if the Senator does not want us to put the two sections 
on a parity, very well. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I ask the Senator from Georgia 
if he has reference to paragraph 1211 in the silk schedule? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes, I had; and I suggested that the 65 per 
cent be made the same as the rate in the preceding paragraph. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I was going to offer-an amend- 
ment to strike out 

Mr. GEORGE. I did not offer an amendment. I made a sug- 
gestion. It is, therefore, open to the Senator from Wisconsin 
to offer the amendment. 

Mr. BLAINE. I offer the amendment on page 183, line 4, to 
strike out the numerals “65” and to insert the numerals “ 60.” 

The reason I do that has been stated by the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Grorce], that the principal items included in this 
paragraph are practically of the same character as fabrics and 
ribbons that are carried in other paragraphs of the schedule at 
a rate of 60 per cent ad valorem; and I mention tapestry, bed- 
spreads, quilts, piano covers, curtains, tapestry panels, chiffon, 
ribbons, surgical appliances made of fabric, and raincoats that 
are made out of certain gum and silk material. That same type 
of fabrics carries 60 per cent ad valorem throughout the entire 
schedule. My amendment proposes to place the articles in this 
paragraph on the same basis. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones in the chair). The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment proposed by the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin [Mr. BLAINE]. [Putting the question.] 
By the sound the ayes seem to have it. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I hope this amendment will 
not be agreed to. The Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE] with- 
drew his suggestion upon my pointing out the fact that there 
are at the present time higher rates in the paragraph than are 
carried in the basket clause, and to reduce the rate in the basket 
clause from 65 to 60 per cent would be merely an invitation to 
importers to try to get out from under some of those higher 
rates, 

It is perfectly true that there are also items in the schedule, 
such as clothing, tapestries, and so forth, on which lower rates 
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have been specified, and we may be sure that importers will 
secure a classification on anything which will probably come 
under those paragraphs at the lower rate. To reduce the bas- 
ket clause below the highest rate would be merely an invitation 
to fraud, whereas to cover the highest rate in the basket clause 
would be a protection against any manufacturer who is produc- 
ing goods about which there may be some doubt. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I hope the amendment will not be 
agreed to. 

Mr. BLAINE. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. President. 
What was the announcement of the Chair as to the vote? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair made no announce- 
ment of the vote. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, there is generally a basket 
clause in every schedule of the bill, covering such articles as 
may not be specially provided for in the schedule. Then such 
articles fall within the basket clause. The rule has always been 
not to have the rates in the basket clause lower than the rates 
imposed on articles specially provided for in the schedules. 
That is all I care to say in reference to the amendment. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from West Vir- 
gins suggests the absence of a quorum. The clerk will call the 
roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen George Keyes Shortridge 
Ashurst Glass La Follette Simmons 
Baird Glenn McCulloch Smoot 
Barkley Got McKellar Steck 
Bingham Goldsborough McMaster Steiwer 
Black Gould McNary Sullivan 
Blaine Greene Metcalf Swanson 
Blease Grundy Moses Thomas, Idaho 
Borah Ifale Norbeck Thomas, Okla, 
Bratton Harris Norris Townsend 
Brookhart Harrison Nye Trammell 
Broussard Hastings Oddie Tydings 
Capper Hatfield Overman Vandenberg 
Caraway Hawes Patterson Wagner 
Connally Hayden Phipps Walcott 
Copeland Hebert Pine Walsh, Mass. 
Couzens Heflin Pittman Walsh, Mont. 
Dale Howell Ransde! Waterman 
Dill Johnson Robinson, Ind Watson 

Fess Jones Robsion, Wheeler 
Fletcher Kean Schall 

Frazier Kendrick Sheppard 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty-six Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. BLAINE]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Schedule 12 is still before the 
Senate and open to amendment. If there be no further amend- 
ment to be proposed, Schedule 12 is concluded. Schedule 13 is 
now before the Senate and open to amendment. Is there any 
amendment to be proposed to Schedule 13? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, is that the 
rayon schedule? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I inquire of the Senator 
from Georgia if he has an amendment to offer to the rayon 
schedule relating to filaments of rayon? 

Mr. GEORGE. Many amendments may be offered as affecting 
finished products, but none can be offered which would be effec- 
tive, because the Senate has already fixed a 40 cents a pound 
minimum specific rate, which controls all the other rates. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I haye received in recent 
days letters from a number of manufacturers which indicate 
quite a serious opposition to the rates fixed in the first para- 
graph of this schedule on 150-denier rayon yarns. Heretofore 
there seems to have been no protest from that quarter, but 
several communications and telegrams have come to me during 
the last few days saying that the rates fixed will not be of any 
benefit to the rayon spun yarn or rayon fabric manufacturers. 

Mr. GEORGE. No; they will not be of any benefit, Mr. 
President; on the other hand, they will be a direct burden; but 
that was pointed out by the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WHEELER] and myself before the vote was taken. The Senator 
will remember that I offered an amendment finally as & compro- 
mise fixing the rate at 38 cents a pound. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I voted for that. 


Mr. GEORGE. Yes; but a majority did not; a majority 
voted against it; and then a 40-cent specific minimum rate was 
adopted. As I understand, no other amendment is now in order. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I can not understand why 
the manufacturers interested in the manufacture of rayon fab- 
ries remained silent so long. Their protests have just come to 
the surface recently, when it seems to be too late to do anything. 
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Mr. GEORGE. Undoubtedly so. I called attention to the 
fact, if the Senator will recall, that it was the raw material of 
the cotton mills and not only of the cotton mills but even of the 
woolen mills in the case of rayon mixtures, but the protests were 
not made by the textile manufacturers until the final vote had 
been taken and the rate finally attached; and it is now too late 
to reopen it, as I understand. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In the meantime the cost 
of these denier rayon yarns has depreciated greatly during 
recent months, and because of the specific duty the hardship is 
bound to be very great. 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not think there is any question about 
that, and I undertook, at least, to impress that fact upon the 
Senate when we were considering the question. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Is there any latitude left to 
the conferees in the matter? Is there any difference between 
the House rate and the Senate rate? . 

Mr. GEORGE. There is a difference, but the only thing pos- 
sible for the conferees to do would be to raise the rate rather 
than lower it; they could carry the minimum specific back to 45 
cents, but they could not carry it below 40 cents. 

Mr. DILL, Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. DILL. I am inclined to think it would be rather unfortu- 
nate, in the light of the new conditions that have developed 
among the manufacturers to which the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts has referred, if any new amendment should be offered, 
because somebody might change his vote because of new infor- 
mation. That would lead to new charges of logrolling and 
trading and corruption, and that would be unfortunate, I think. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I have no amendment to offer 


to the rayon schedule, because the amendment that ought to be, 


adopted is not in order. The amendment which I urged pre- 
viously, and which the junior Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WHrELER] previously urged, is not in order, and I realize that 
it is not in order. Of course, so far as I am concerned, I 
would be very glad to give consent to have the whole question 
reopened. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Schedule 13 is before the 
Senate and open to amendment. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, may I ask what rate was 
finally fixed in paragraph 1211 on manufactures in chief value 
of silk? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No change was made. 

Mr. COPELAND. I have an amendment pending to put the 
Jacquard-figured silk at a higher rate than the plain silk. Is 
there any prospect that that may be done in the rearrangement 
of the schedule? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state to the 

Senator from New York that that schedule has been closed. 

Mr. COPELAND. I know, Mr. President. I am exactly in 
the same position that my friend from Nebraska was in a mo- 
ment ago. I went out to get a drink of water, and while that 
happened I lost my opportunity; but 1 do think there should 
be a higher rate placed upon the Jacquard-figured silk. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator knows that we amended the para- 
graph by striking out “65” and inserting “60.” That goes to 
conference. 

Mr. COPELAND. Does that take the whole schedule to 
conference? 

Mr, SMOOT. No; that takes the Jacquard-figured silk, 
woven fabrics, to conference. 

Mr. COPELAND. I mean to say, will the conference then 
have the opportunity to change the rate or fix the rate on the 
Jacquard-figured silk? 

Mr. SMOOT. They will. If the House yields, then the rate 
will be 65. If it does not yield, the rate will be 60. 

Mr. COPELAND. But that is on plain silk. 

Mr. SMOOT. I understand the Senator was speaking of 
woven fabrics. 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes; but my point was that on the 
Jacquard-figured material there should be a higher rate than on 
the plain silk. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I should like to state to the 
Senator from New York that that is true. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. GEORGE. For instance, under paragraph 1205, woven 
fabries in the piece, the Jacquard-figured material carries a 
higher rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. GEORGE. And in paragraph 1207, fabrics with fast 
edges, the Jacquard-figured material carries a higher rate; and 
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there would be little if any Jacquard-figured material coming 
under the basket clause, I believe. 

Mr. COPELAND. Then would the rate fixed in the body of 
the bill cover necktie silks? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. So that, as the bill has been completed, 
there is a distinction between the Jacquard-figured and the 
plain silks? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes, Mr. President. 

Mr. COPELAND. And that will cover the necktie silks? 

Mr. SMOOT. That will cover the necktie silks, 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Is it not true that the basket clause was 
not changed, and therefore the rate in the basket clause would 
cover the rate provided for Jacquard silks in the schedule? 

Mr. GEORGE. The rate in the basket clause was not changed. 
Of course, if there are any Jacquard-figured articles coming in 
under the basket clause they would take the same rate, 65 per 
cent; but I pointed out that in other provisions of the bill 
there is a higher rate given to Jacquard-figured silk, of course, 
than to plain silk. 

Before we leave the rayon schedule, after the 45 cents per 
pound minimum specifie was voted 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Chair for just a moment? The Chair understood 
the Senator from Utah to say, or to understand, at any rate, 
that “65” had been changed to “60” in paragraph 1211. Those 
amendments were rejected. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; paragraph 1205. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Very well. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is woven fabric in the piece; and on line 
14, it reads in the print “if Jacquard figured, 65 per cent ad 
valorem.” That the House passed at 65 per cent ad va- 
lorem, and the Senate Finance Committee reported it to the 
Senate at 65, and then it was decreased in the Senate to 60. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. I wonder if the Senator from Georgia would 
penmi me, in his time, to ask a question of the Senator from 
Utah? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield, Mr. President. 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to inquire of the Senator whether he 
passed the silk-necktie schedule while the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Cope.anp] was out of the Chamber? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the Senator was in the Chamber. 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh! I understood that the Senator from 
Utah had taken advantage of his temporary absence from the 
Chamber, and passed two or three schedules in relation to silk 
neckties, 

Mr. SMOOT. No; that was not the case. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I will now complete my state- 
ment. 

When the 45 cents a pound minimum specific in the rayon 
schedule was reduced to 40 per cent, I asked and obtained 
unanimous consent to have ail of the compensatory rates in 
the rayon schedule reduced from 45 to 40 per cent. My request 
was that the experts of the Tariff Commission be authorized to 
make that reduction; and I merely wish to inquire whether or 
not that has been done. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Chair is informed by the 
clerks that that has been done. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, before this 
schedule is passed I desire permission to insert in the RECORD 
some protests that have come to me against the rates on denier ~- 
rayon yarns, and call the attention of the conferees to those 
protests. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


New Yore Crry, February 20, 1930, 


Is there objection? The Chair 


Senator Dayip I. WALSH, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. O. 

Sin: Although not one of your constituents, being a stockholder and 
director of New England cotton mills, I am prompted to inquire whether 
you have fully weighed the effect of the present rayon tariff on the 
New England cotton mills, with whose serious difficulties you are well 
acquainted. The continuance of this tarif might well, in the next two 
or three seasons, constitute one of their outstanding disabilities. Two 
eastern mills of which I am a director weave as much rayon yarn as 
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cotton yarn. A similar condition obtains in a considerable group of 
cotton mills, and I, for one, find it entirely unreasonable that rayon 
manufacturers should be protected by a rate of duty quite dispropor- 
tionate to other textile rates. 

You are doubtless aware that the specific duty of 45 cents per pound 
on rayon yarn was, at the time of the enactment of the tariff now in 
effect, the equivalent of an ad valorem duty of about 25 per cent; since 
then the prices of rayon yarns have been reduced and to-day the same 
specific duty—45 cents per pound—is the equivalent of an ad valorem 
duty of about 85 per cent. 

Not only is the specific rate of 45 cents per pound obviously exorbi- 
tant, but, to view the matter in another way, its removal leaves 
in the rayon schedule as developed to date ad valorem rates (45 per 
cent and 50 per cent) the sufficiency of which is apparent if tested 
by comparison with the rates on yarns other than rayon yarns. For 
instance, the rate in the cotton-yarn schedule applied to the bracket 
comprising the finest cotton yarns is 37 per cent, although, as to at 
least part of this cotton-yarn bracket, the difference between the domes- 
tic labor cost and the foreign labor cost is greater in percentage than 
in the case of rayon yarns; it is plain that there is sufficient data 
recorded with the Treasury Department and the Tariff Commission to 
demonstrate this beyond question. The rayon manufacturer would 
secure under the new tariff, with the specific rate in question removed, 
high protection. 

I urge you to give this matter careful consideration. 

Yours most respectfully, 
JoHN H. BENNETT. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., February 25, 1930. 
Senator Davip I. WALSH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 

Two hundred and seventy-six organizations of Massachusetts women 
cooperating with this committee have passed resolutions deploring pres- 
ent excessive rayon rates, which are due to a falling market and never 
intended by Congress. We urge such adjustments of rayon rates as will 


correct this unintentional burden on women consumers, leaving rates 


really where they were intended to be. This is in no sense a lowering 
of rates, but is merely a necessary correction due to falling world price. 
Dr. GERTRUDE M. Duncan, 
Secretary Women’s Nonpartisan Fair Tariff Committee. 


STEVENS Yarn Co., 
New York City, March 10, 1930, 
Hon. Dayip I. WALSH, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sin: Inclosed herewith is a statement in three tables showing 
relative rates of duty on rayon yarns and cotton yarns, which demon- 
strates beyond question that a specific rate of duty on rayon yarns of 45 
cents per pound is unjustified. 

In considering the rayon schedule, it must be borne in mind that rayon 
is a product of vital importance to every agriculturist and worker in 
this country. Also it should be borne in mind that there are only 19 
rayon producers in the United States of America making about 30 per 
cent of the world’s total output of rayon yarns, employing less than 
50,000 workers. There are several thousand textile manufacturers con- 
suming rayon yarns, employing upward of a million workers, who are 
entitled to relief from the uneconomic conditions fostered by the specific 
duty of 45 cents per pound on rayon yarn. 

Respectfully yours, 
FRANK WALDO, Treasurer, 


TABLE No. 1.—Duty on regular 150-denier ra rn (undyed) compared 
with the duty on 358 cotton . à 2 


Equivalent ad valorem duty on 
current foreign prices. 


If the specific duty on rayon yarn were cut in half, or to 22 
cents per pound, the ad valorem rate on 150-denier would be practically 
double the ad valorem rate on the equivalent size of cotton yarn. 

Norks.— One hundred and fifty denier rayon and 35s cotton have the 
same number of yards per pound. One hundred and fifty denier rayon 
constitutes the bulk of all imports. 

There is no duty proposed on cotton linters, wood pulp, or linters 
pulp, from which rayon is made. 

A duty of 7 cents per pound has been voted on cotton of 14-inch 
staple or longer. 
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TABLE No. 2.—Comparison of cost of duction of ra rns in the 
Unies States of America with Fm Baton 2 ee dete ote cents per 
p 


American Viscose Co.: Cents per pound 
Industrial cost per [fs REE A A y p T 
(Page 2432, the — ` 
Proposed specific dau ... a 4S 
Difference, to cover every cost of manufacture abroad, in- 
cluding raw materials, labor, et 2, 83 
Highest industrial cost of production shown in United States 
of America—Acme Rayon Co 70. 8 
(Page 2432, the RECORD.) 
Proposed specific duty = „oe — 45 
Difference, to cover every cost of manufacture abroad, in- 
cluding raw materials, labor, ete . 25. 8 


Norks.— American Viscose Co. produces almost 55 per cent of all 
rayon made in the United States of America. Acme Rayon Co. pro- 
duces about 0.8 per cent of total United States of America output. 

The costs of production shown above were computed from income 
statements filed with the Treasury Department. It is well known that 
cost figures in such statements are as high as possible so as to make 
the tax paid as low as possible. 


TABLE No. 3.—Cost of production of 150-denier viscose yarn made in a 
low-wage labor district of Germany 


Cents per pound 
Factory costs, not including 8 interest on invested 
capital, or selling costs (taken from certified copy of a 
letter from a leading German manufacturer 55% 


SUMMARY 


Table No. 1: Rayon yarns are given 200 to 500 per cent more protec- 
tion than cotton yarns. 

Tables Nos. 2 and 3: To justify a specific duty of 45 cents per pound 
by a corresponding cost of production abroad, foreign rayon yarns 
would have to be made for 2.83 cents per pound to 25 cents per pound, 
Actually, foreign production of 150-denier costs approximately 55 cents 


per pound. 
CONCLUSION 


Forty-five cents per pound does not belong in the rayon schedule. An 
ad valorem rate of 45 per cent is adequate protection. A specific duty 
of 22½ cents per pound would be more than adequate, as shown in 
Table No. 1. 


Marcu 21, 1930. 
TWO DEMONSTRATIONS OF AN ERROR IN THE RAYON SCHEDULE 


The Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act of 1922 provided a duty on rayon 
yarn of 45 per cent ad valorem with a minimum specific duty of 45 
cents per pound. 

The foreign price on 150-denier rayon yarn, then and now the chief 
item of import, was at the time of the enactment of the Fordney- 
McCumber Tariff Act about $1.80 per pound. Applied to that foreign 
price the specific duty had no effect, and plainly could not have any 
effect until the price of rayon yarn had declined below $1 per pound, 
The foreign price of 150-denier rayon yarn has meantime declined to 
about 50 cents per pound; so that the specific duty has now become 
effective and as to that item now equals an ad valorem duty of 
about 90 per cent. 

With the reduction in the specific duty on rayon yarn which the 
Senate voted last week—i. e., from 45 cents to 40 cents per pound 
imports of 150-denier rayon will still pay a duty which will, in effect, 
be an ad valorem duty of fully 80 per cent. 

Obviously, the 40 cents per pound specific duty in the pending 
tariff would afford the chief item of rayon import almost twice the 
protection afforded by the Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act. 

Not only would the protection of the Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act 
be approximately doubled, but, as the specific duty would apply to 
the lower-priced or coarser deniers and the ad valorem duty to the 
finer deniers, the new bill would present the surprising anomaly of an 
inverted schedule, providing the lowest rates on the finest deniers of 
rayon yarn and the highest rates on the coarsest deniers of rayon 
yarn; and the greater the labor cost in the making of each succes- 
sively finer denier the lower would be the rate of duty—plainly the 
reverse of all yarn schedules in all tariffs. 

New York Crry, March 21, 1930, 

Sm: Your attention is invited to the inclosed, stating what I believe 
to be adequate reasons for the reopening of the rayon schedule of the 
tariff and the removal or the lowering of the specific duty on rayon 
yarn. 

Yours most respectfully, 
JohN H. BENNETT. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I send forward an amend- 
ment to paragraph 1306. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New York 
offers an amendment, which will be stated, 
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The Curer CLERK. On page 185, line 9, paragraph 1306, at 
the end of the paragraph insert the words: 


Provided, That all woven fabrics in the piece, whether or not in chief 
value of rayon, shall be dutiable under this paragraph if mixed with 
silk and containing 15 per cent or more in weight of rayon. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I assume that this is very 
much like the amendment which was agreed to with reference 
to wool. The point about it—to revert to the necktie silks 
again—is that the keen competition that our American silk 
makers haye is with the combination of rayon and silk. Be- 
cause of conditions in Europe, that particular fabric is brought 
in here so cheaply that our silk makers can not compete with it; 
and, taking a chapter from the book on tariff making on wool 
and other fabrics, I have thought to introduce this particular 
amendment, 

What has my friend from Utah to say to this? Would he feel 
that that was an appropriate addition to the paragraph? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, my attention was diverted, and 
I did not hear the Senator’s statement. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator has read the proposed amend- 
ment to the paragraph that I have just offered, I ask him 
if that would be acceptable to the chairman of the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. SMOOT. If I understand the effect of the amendment, 
the Senator desires that if the goods otherwise falling under 
paragraph 1205, the silk schedule, woyen fabrics in the piece, 
contain 15 per cent or more in weight of rayon, they shall fall 
under the rayon paragraph. 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. I judge that is what the effect of this amend- 
ment is. 

Mr. COPELAND, That is it exactly. 

Mr. SMOOT. It seems to me that if it fell in paragraph 1306 
it should not carry the full compensatory duty of 45 cents a 
pound, because silk is free. I hardly think that ought to be 
done. 

Mr. COPELAND. When we had the matter up before, in 
Committee of the Whole, I suggested that if the mixture con- 
tained a substantial quantity of rayon it might be so taxed, and 
the Senator said that the language should be much more spe- 
cific; and so, taking the 15 per cent which has been discussed 
here at various times on other fabrics, I applied it to this one. 
That is where the American manufacturer fails to compete with 
the European manufacturer in the making of necktie silks. It 
is because the mixtures of rayon and silk are brought in at such 
a price that our people can not compete. The textile mills in 
New Jersey, however, and those who are familiar with the sub- 
ject, thought that if this rearrangement of the paragraph could 
be made, it would encourage the making of these fabrics here 
rather than to import them. 

Mr. SMOOT. It seems to me the increase would be out of 
all reason. 

Mr. COPELAND. I recognize the difficulties of it; but I ask 
the Senator to take the matter to conference and see if it can 
not be worked out, because there is a glaring error on the part 
of our present tariff, as I view it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say frankly to the Senator that 
from what I know now, from just casually reading the amend- 
ment over, I would not support it in conference. 

Mr. COPELAND. I do not ask the Senator to support it in 
conference; but the other day, when we discussed the matter 

Mr. SMOOT. Well, let it go to conference. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. If there is any objection, I will have a vote 
on it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New York [Mr. COPELAND]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Schedule 13 is before the Sen- 
ate. Are there further amendments to Schedule 13? If not, 
Schedule 13 is closed, and the Senate proceeds to Schedule 14, 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF Crerx. On page 201, line 2, after“ thousand,” 
insert: 

Tubes, wholly or in chief value of paper, commonly used for holding 
yarn or thread, if parallel, 2 cents per pound and 25 per cent ad 
valorem ; if tapered, 5 cents per pound and 35 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. HEBERT obtained the floor. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Rhode 


Island yield to the Senator from Montana? 
Mr. HEBERT. I do. 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana. This amendment has heretofore 
been considered, has it not? 

Mr. HEBERT. No, Mr. President; it was passed over at one 
time when the bill was in Committee of the Whole. I sought 
to have it considered—that is, not this amendment, but an 
amendment similar to it, except that the rate of duty has been 
changed. I sought to have it considered when the bill was 
before the Senate earlier, and the Chair ruled that it was out 
of order at that time. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. So this is the first time the ques- 
tion has been presented to the Senate? 

Mr. HEBERT. Yes, Mr. President; it is the first time the 
question has been considered. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, let me make an inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Rhode 
Island yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. HEBERT. I do. 

Mr. GEORGE. Let the amendment be stated. 
remember an amendment on this matter of tubes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will restate the 
amendment of the Senator from Rhode Island. 

The amendment was restated. 

Mr. GEORGE. I inquire whether or not this amendment is 
in order, Mr. President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that 
this amendment was proposed as an amendment to the commit- 
tee amendment. It was held that it was a separate and distinct 
proposition and was not then in order. The Chair understands 
that the amendment does not apply to the amendment already 
adopted but is an independent proposition. The Chair holds it 
in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is a new paragraph. 

Mr. GEORGE. In other words, although there was an appro- 
priate place in the bill for it, it can be now inserted as a new 
paragraph or a new amendment under some other paragraph? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes; it is an independent 
proposition, and the clerk advises the Chair that it was origi- 
nally offered at this point anyhow. 

Mr. GEORGE, I have a recollection that it was originally 
offered at this point and discussed at some considerable length. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. President, it was not discussed. It was 
up before the Senate and was passed temporarily, I may say to 
the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair overrules the point 
of order. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. President, these tubes, a sample of which 
I hold in my hand, have displaced in a measure the old type of 
wooden bobbin that was used in yarn mills. The tubes are of 
two kinds, the parallel tube, so called, which is uniform in size 
from one end to the other, and the tapered tube, so called, which 
is cone shaped, larger at one end than at the other. The 
parallel tube is less expensive to produce than the tapered tube. 

There is no record of the volume of the importations of these 
tubes into the United States. They are not specifically men- 
tioned in the existing law, and they come under the provisions 
of the bill and are dutiable as manufactures of paper, carrying 
a duty of 35 per cent. 

These tubes are manufactured in the United States in the 
States of Rhode Island, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, New Jer- 
sey, Connecticut, and South Carolina. There are six mills 
engaged in the industry. They employ, I understand, between 
1,000 and 1,500 people. 

The average price of these tubes in the United States is 28 
cents per pound. The foreign price is approximately 15 cents 
per pound. 

The average production of tapered tubes in the United States 
for the year 1928 was 3,381,000 pounds. The production of the 
parallel tubes was something over 46,000,000 pounds. The value 
of the tapered tubes produced was something in excess of $1,500,- 
000. The value of the parallel tubes was in the neighborhood 
of $250,000. 

In order that the Senate may have some idea of the compe- 
tition which this industry has from importations, I desire now 
to refer to the labor costs of the industry in the United States 
and those in continental Europe. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Rhode 
Island yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. HEBERT. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Before the Senate proceeds with 
that; I assume that in the absence of a specific provision such 
as the Senator suggests, these articles would fall into some 
basket provision? 

Mr. HEBERT. That is the way they have been dutiable, as 
I understand. 


I distinctly 


7 WALSH of Montana. At what rate would they be duti- 
able? 

Mr. HEBERT. Thirty-five per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. What would be the ad valorem 
rates equivalent to the specific rates suggested in the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. President, on the parallel tubes, adding 
2 cents specific, it would provide a rate of 38.2 per cent. I have 
figured it hurriedly, because I have changed the amendment this 
morning. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Then as to that it is a proposal to 
raise from 35 per cent to 38 per cent? 

Mr. HEBERT. From 35 per cent to 38.2 per cent. On the 
tapered tubes, it is 40 per cent instead of 35 per cent. 

The amendment as proposed would accomplish two ends, first, 
it would make these importations specific, so that we would 
have some figures of the amount of the importations of the 
product; secondly, it would provide a small degree of protec- 
tion to the industry in this country. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor yield. 

Mr. HEBERT. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I would expect the mills 
which use these tapered tubes would want to get them as 
cheaply as possible. Why are they interested in a higher duty? 
I just want the Senator’s reaction. 

Mr. HEBERT. I asked the manufacturers of these tubes that 
same question, and this is the reply made. 

Naturally, they would like to purchase the tubes at the lowest 
price, but the fact is that the supply would not always be reliable 
if they confined themselves to the purchase of imported tubes. 
In other words, it is absolutely essential that the industry be 
maintained in this country; otherwise there might be times 
when the supply necessary for the spinners would not be avail- 
able to them. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Are there many manufac- 
turers of these tubes in this country? 

Mr. HEBERT. There are six mills, as I have already stated, 
located in various States. 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. Will the Senator state what 
the rate in the basket clause is at present? 

Mr. HEBERT. Thirty-five per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Then, the Senator’s amend- 
ment seeks to apply a specific duty and an ad valorem? 

Mr. HEBERT. It provides a specific duty of 2 cents per 
pound on the parallel tubes and 5 cents per pound on the tapered 
tubes. ; 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. What do those rates represent 
in ad valorem rates? 

Mr. HEBERT. I have figured them at 38 and 40 per cent, 
respectively. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, the Senator said that the whole- 
sale foreign price of the parallel tubes was 15 cents a pound. 

Mr. HEBERT. Yes. 

Mr. GEORGE. Did he give the wholesale price of the tapered 
tubes? 

Mr. HEBERT. I can give the price of the tapered tubes, 
I hold in my hand a circular letter recently issued by the Tex- 
Celain Corporation, of Milton, Pa. It is headed “ Paper cops.” 
These tubes are otherwise known as “cops.” This circular 
letter is headed, “Paper cops, 22 cents per pound.” I read 
the letter, as follows: 

PAPER COPS, 22 CENTS PER POUND 


This most unusual offer is made to all mills sending us their orders 
for paper cops in our No. 3 quality, similar to sample inclosed, but in 
your size, weight, and color, on or before May 1, 1930. It applies only 
to orders of 1,000 pounds or more, and orders may be placed for delivery 
in about 12 weeks after receipt of same (since these cops are an imported 
product), or for deferred delivery of stated quantities at regular periods 
covering the balance of the year 1930. Prices are f. o. b. pier, New York 
City, duty paid. No charge for cases and no charge for marking the 
cops with names or initials as specified. Terms are 1 per cent, 10 
days—30 days net. You will receive, at this price, only cops of the 
highest quality, made to fit your spindle accurately—your present cop 
weight matched as closely as it is possible to hold paper products—deep, 
uniform, and clean-cut corrugations—compressed, smooth tips—no rough 
spots—in short, a cop at least equal to any on the market. 

It is only necessary that you send us one of your cop spindles or the 
number stamped on same, and a small quantity of the exact cop required. 
We will do the rest, handling all details of importation and billing you 
upon shipment of goods from this office just the same as if the cops were 
manufactured right here in Milton. 

A favorable condition in the paper market abroad makes it possible 
for us to offer this exceptional proposition. Just sign and return the 
card. 


TEX-CELAIN CORPORATION, Milton, Pa, 
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Mr. GEORGE. I want to get the foreign price of the tapered 
tubes, if the Senator has it. He gave the foreign price of the 
parallel tubes. 

Mr. HEBERT. The selling price in Europe is 10 cents and a 
fraction per pound. Add transportation costs of 1.5 cents, and 
it would make a total cost in the United States of 11.5 cents. 

Mr. GEORGE. Is that of the tapered tube? 

Mr. HEBERT. That is my understanding, the tapered tube. 

Mr. GEORGE. Then the tapered tube would be cheaper than 
the paraliel tube, according to the figures previously given. I 
may suggest to the Senator that the selling price abroad of the 
tapered tube is 11 cents a pound, and 2 cents a pound specific 
would be 20 per cent, which, added to the 25 per cent, would 
carry the rate up to about 45 per cent on the tapered tubes. 

Mr. HEBERT. The selling price is 10 cents in Europe. The 
figures which I have here of the foreign production coming here 
show 15 cents, which I have already stated, as compared with 
the 28 cents for the domestic. 

Mr. GEORGE. Then the equivalent ad valorem, as I under- 
stand the Senator’s amendment, would be much higher than 38 
per cent and 40 per cent, and the cheaper the goods are abroad, 
the higher the duty would be in ad valorem equivalent. 

Mr. HEBERT. Naturally that would be so if applied to 
foreign costs. 

d The relative labor costs in Europe and in this country are as 
‘ollows : 

For machine setters and mechanics, in the United States, 66 
cents an hour; in continental Europe, 16 cents, 

Grinders, in the United States, 47 cents an hour. In conti- 
nental Europe, 11.8 cents. 

Laborers, in the United States, 44.8 cents an hour; in Europe, 
11.2 cents an hour. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator’s time has expired. 

The question is on agreeing to the amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Rhode Island. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I ask the clerk to report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will report the 
amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 192, line 14, strike out, 
commencing with the words “plain basic paper,“ down to and 
including the words “ad valorem,” on line 24, and insert in 
lieu thereof “plain basic paper for albumenizing, sensitizing, 
baryta coating, or for photographic processes by using solar or 
artificial light, 3 cents per pound and 10 per cent ad valorem; 
albumenized or sensitized paper or paper otherwise surface 
coated for photographic purposes, 3 cents per pound and 20 per 
cent ad valorem.” 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I regret to say, having just 
come from a sick bed, that I do not feel able to argue this amend- 
ment again. However, it was argued very elaborately on Janu- 
ary 20, when a yea-and-nay vote was had, and an amendment 
similar to this, offered by the committee, was defeated by a 
very narrow margin. 

The difference between this amendment and the amendment 
offered by the committee is that the committee amendment pro- 
vided for 3 cents a pound and 5 per cent ad valorem on plain 
basic paper, while this amendment proyides for 3 cents a pound 
and 10 per cent ad valorem. Otherwise the amendments are 
the same. 

Mr. President, the principal argument made heretofore against 
this proposal was that the Eastman Kodak Corporation would 
not sell to American users of this paper at all. That evidence 
was put into the record by a representative of the Agfa-Ansco 
Co., a German corporation, which is the rival of the Eastman 
Kodak people for this business. 

I have a letter here from the Eastman Kodak Corporation in 
which that statement is denied, and I ask that it be put into the 
Record without reading. I will hand it to the Senator [Mr. 
HowELL] opposing my amendment, because I am not physically 
able to present the matter further. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as following: 

ROCHESTER, N, Y., March 13, 1930. 
Hon. KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR McCKELLAR: In the Senate debate it was charged that 
we refuse to sell basic photographic paper to our competitors. In our 
brief we emphatically denied this charge. We have never solicited this 
business, but we have never refused it. 

Two of our competitors—Defender Photo Supply Co. and The Haloid 
Co.—both of Rochester, signed a brief favoring lower rates on this 
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paper. For your information each of these companies is now purchas- 
ing basic papers from us in substantial quantities. They requested 
the business and we accepted their orders. ` 

Mr. Davis, of Agfa-Ansco, conspicuously charged that this company 
refused to sell basic paper to other sensitizers. Neither Mr. Davis nor 
ħis company has eyer asked us for a quotation on this paper. 

We trust this information may be of use in meeting the unfair 
charge that we refuse to sell basic photographic paper to our competi- 
tors. 

Yours very truly, 
EASTMAN KODAK Co., 
L. B. JONES, President. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, with this statement I am 
going to leave the matter to the Senate. It seems to me there is 
but one question. Here are two great corporations, one the 
Eastman Kodak Co., the other the Agfa-Ansco Co. One is an 
American company, the other is a German company. On gen- 
eral principles it seems to me that we ought to be willing to 
take the side of the American company. I am willing to do so, 
and I hope the Senate on a vote will do likewise. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, is the paper to which the 
Senator’s amendment refers that produced by the monopoly in 
the United States known as the Eastman Kodak Co.? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; it is the paper that is produced by 
the monopoly, and those who are fighting it are a German 
monopoly by the name of the Agfa Ancso Co. It is a fight 
between a German monopoly and an American monopoly, if the 
Senator wants to put it that way, and, of course, anybody can 
choose which monopoly he is for, whether the American or the 
foreign monopoly. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Is this the same Eastman Kodak Co. whose 
president is a large contributor to Republican campaign funds? 

Mr. KEAN. That is the same one. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If there is any monopoly that does not 
contribute to the Republican campaign fund, if they can get it, 
I do not know it. 

Mr. SMOOT. He is a partner of Mr. Raskob. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not care whose partner he is; he did 
not cooperate with him in the last election. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I have just received a tele- 
gram from President Green, of the American Federation of 
Labor, and also a telegram from the president of the Federation 
of Labor of Tennessee relating to the situation in the rayon 
mills in Elizabethton, Tenn. I think, in view of the fact that 
we haye granted such high duties in favor of rayon for the 
benefit of the workers, it would be well to put these telegrams 
in the Recorp, showing exactly what the rayon manufacturers 
are doing for labor after they have received such high duties. 
Consequently I ask unanimous consent to insert in the RECORD 
both of the telegrams to which I have referred, together with 
two articles appearing in Labor, which is a newspaper owned 
by the railroad brotherhood. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
a question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I ask the Senator if he will not read the 
telegrams. 

Mr. WHEELER. I will send them to the desk and ask to 
have them read. 5 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I should like to say that I 
hope there will be no objection to the telegrams being read. I 
want to say to the Senator from Montana that I feel that his 
resolution of investigation, which was introduced and brought 
before the Senate some time ago, ought to be passed. , I assure 
him that I will support such a resolution. If these people who 
are located in my State are not treating their labor right, they 
should do it, and, so far as I am concerned, I shall do everything 
I can to have them do it. They have had much trouble down 
there, and it ought to stop. If they persist in keeping up trouble, 
an investigation must inevitably come. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, in this connection I want to sug- 
gest that these observations be confined to the rayon mills at 
Elizabethton. 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes; they are. 

Mr. GLASS. The rayon mills in my State are treating their 
labor right, and the labor is satisfied. 

Mr. WHEELER. I do not know anything about the situation 
in Virginia. These appertain to Elizabethton, Tenn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 


request of the Senator from Tennessee? The Chair hears none, 
and the clerk will read, as requested. 


The legislative clerk read the telegrams, as follows: 
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COSHOCTON, OHIO, March 22, 1930. 
Hon. Burton K. WHEELER, 
United States Senate: 

Another outrage has just been perpetrated upon our textile workers 
and their friends at Elizabethton, Tenn. Am making investigation and 
will submit the facts to you at an early date. A short time ago our 
representatives were outraged and kidnaped at Elizabethton. Later a 
number were killed at Marion, N. C., and at Gastonia, and now an 
additional attack was made upon defenseless workers, many of whom 
were women and children, while holding a meeting in their own hall 
at Elizabethton. None of those guilty of the commission of these acts 
of murder and violence have been punished. Most all of these acts of 
violence occurred since your resolution for an investigation of the 
textile industry has been pending in the United Statés Senate, In the 
name of labor and in behalf of the American Federation of Labor, I 
again appeal for the adoption of your resolution authorizing a sena- 
torial investigation of the textile industry. 

Wu. GREEN, President. 


ELIZABETHTON, TENN., March 20, 1930. 
GILBERT HYATT, 
Care Labor, New Jersey and Delaware Avenues, 
Washington, D. C. 

Shot fired and tear-gas bomb thrown through rear window of union 
hall during meeting of the United Textile Workers. Hall packed with 
people. Stampede, several women and children hurt. One old lady has 
broken ribs and injured arm. Rey. Clay Wilson was speaking at time 
bomb was thrown. Deplorable incident. Government should intercede 
and investigate. Leader of union pleading for law and order at all 
times, and this happened. Respectfully demand protection for these 
people. 

PAuL J. AYMON, 
President of Tennessee Federation of Labor and 
Representative of American Federation of Labor. 
PauL W. FULLER, 
Educational Director American Federation of Labor. 
J. CLYDE DONNELLY, 
President Local Union 1630, 
Union Testile Workers of America. 


Mr. WHEELER, I now ask that the two articles which I 
send to the desk may be printed in the RECORD. 

ae 3 OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


The articles are as follows: 


STRIK “ GUARDS” AT ELIZABRETHTON Use FEDERAL EQUIPAGE—DEPUTIES 
HIRED BY THE TEXTILE BOSSES ARE OUTFITTED WITH UNITED STATES 
ARMY SUPPLIES—WHEELER FILES PROTEST—PUBLIC FEELING Grows 
STRONGER AGAINST RAYON COMPANIES; 5,000 WORKERS OUT 


WHEELER PROTESTS 


Senator Burton K. WarELER has notified Secretary of War Patrick 
J. Hurley that deputies hired by the Bemberg and Glanzstoff mills at 
Elizabethton are using Federal arms, ammunition, and blankets in defi- 
ance of the law. 

“In previous strikes in this same community James W. Good, then 
Secretary of War, forbade the use of War Department material by 
militia deputized as State police,“ Senator WHEELER said. Secretary 
Hurley should follow his predecessor's example.“ 

When the Governor of Tennessee mobilized National Guard men, 
camouflaged as State police, during the strike of last spring, his action 
was held to be in violation of the State constitution. It was then that 
Secretary Good condemned the use of Government equipment. 

A number of the militia boys took advantage of these rulings and 
refused to serve longer as strikebreakers. They were arrested, but were 
promptly released when they announced they would appeal to the courts. 

ELIZABETHTON, TENN., March 17.—Public feeling is daily growing 
stronger against the German owned and managed Bemberg and Glanz- 
stof rayon companies, whose 5,000 employees are on strike. 

A mass meeting of over 800 citizens of Carter County was held last 
week and resolutions were unanimously passed condemning the corpora- 
tion's labor policies, especially its unfair treatment of residents of the 
county, 

Legal advice is being sought as to the best method by which heavy 
exemptions from taxation, including free water and other concessions, 
may be abrogated on the ground that the corporation hag failed to 
fulfill the promises made when these privileges were granted. 


NOT ASSET TO COMMUNITY 


“Instead of being a source of prosperity to this community, as was 
represented, these companies have brought poverty, discontent, and 
bitter dissension,” said one speaker. 

Religious services were held Sunday afternoon under the auspices of 
the union, There was a fine audience of strikers and sympathizers. 
Paul Fuller, strike director and American Federation of Labor repre- 
sentative, an ordained minister of the Methodist Church, preached the 
sermon, taking as his theme What would Christ do in Elizabethton?” 
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He pointed out that the Savior, who learned the carpenter's trade at 
His father’s bench, was always on the side of the poor and the op- 
pressed and never hesitated to denounce injustice and oppression. 

A Federal conciliator sent to Elizabethton, commissioned to settle the 
strike, has failed to secure a hearing from the management. This has 
added to public feeling against the company. 

BILL FAIR NAMED SHERIFF 


Bill Fair has been named as sheriff in place of J. M. Moreland, 
who was forced to resign because he refused to allow his deputies to 
act as gunmen against the strikers. 

Fair made himself obnoxious as a blustering bully during the strike 
of last spring. In his first publie statement, after he donned the 
sheriff's badge, he announced he would drive Paul W. Fuller, Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor representative, and J. K. Donnelly, president 
of the union, from the city. They are still here. 

The usual “ outrages” are being reported by the company’s gunmen. 

Three young boys have been arrested charged with having dynamite 
in their possession. 

Another boy is being held on suspicion of having fired on a bus 
bound for the mountains on a scab-recruiting mission. 

CASES LOOK LIKE “ FRAME-UPS ” 

All these cases look like “ frame-ups,” 

“The company is scouring the mountains for miles around to find 
mountaineers who are sufficiently unfamiliar with the company’s 
record to be willing to work for it,” said Paul Fuller. 

Letters are being sent out to former employees, begging them to 
come back, The total number secured by this campaign does not 
amount to more than 20, while over 100 joined the union last 
Saturday.” 

SHERIFF WHO REFUSED TO “SHOOT Strikers” OusTep AT ELIZA- 
BETHTON—SERIOUS SITUATION IN RAYON TOWN AS MORELAND RE- 
SIGNS—MILL MANAGERS WANTED OFFICER TO Bs ROUGH WITH 
STRIKERS WHO CLOSED PLANTS—PUBLIC BACKING WORKERS—RE- 
MARKABLE CHANGE IN SENTIMENT—MOUNTAINEERS REFUSE TO 
“ SCAB ”—PLEAS FOR PEACE 


ELIZABETHTON, TENN., March 10.—This city is now in the throes of 
what threatens to be the worst of the many industrial conflicts which 
have centered around the German owned and managed American 
Bemberg & Glanzstoff rayon plants. 

Last Monday, practically the entire working force of the plants, 
numbering over 5,000, walked out after the management had flatly 
refused to consider a number of grievances presented by the union. 

These included persistent violation of the agreement under which 
the last strike was settled and discrimination against union members 
by the so-called impartial personnel director, E. T. Wilson. 

The company, with the cooperation of a majority of the city and 
county officials and a group in the chamber of commerce, is evidently 
determined to go to any length to break the strike and force the work- 
ers back into the mills, 


REFUSED TO SHOOT STRIKERS 


As part of this program Sheriff J. M. Moreland has been forced out 
of office. Moreland’s offense was that he refused to permit his deputies 
to shoot down strikers. . 

Moreland tendered his resignation to-day to a special session of a 
grand jury controlled by the antilabor element. Town Constable John 
Townsend was immediately appointed in his place. 

The strikers, all of whom are Tennessee mountaineers, smarting under 
a long series of aggressions, have been restrained from reprisals only 
by faith in the sheriff and by the pleas of Paul W. Fuller, southern 
educational director of the American Federation of Labor, who is in 
charge of the strike. 

Naturally, the resignation of Moreland has not improved the situation. 

The company secured a drastic injunction and, backed by its friends 
in the chamber of commerce, called on Moreland to enforce it. In an 
effort to conciliate this element the sheriff deputized some men picked 
by the “ mill crowd.” 

He revolted when these men committed a number of assaults on 
pickets stationed on the public highways. One of the victims was a 
man over 70 years of age, who had never been employed in the mills. 

SHERIFF CHARGES TRICKERY 

When Moreland refused to recede from his stand that his deputies 
must not act as strike-breaking gunmen he was badgered into placing 
a letter of resignation in the hands of Attorney General Ben Allen, 
but with the stipulation that it was not to become effective until 
released by Moreland, 

Allen immediately made the letter public, whereupon the fighting 
sheriff revoked the resignation and issued a statement in which he 
charged Allen with “bad faith and trickery” and declared that the 
effort to oust him was because of his refusal to “ shoot down the strikers 
on the public highways.” 

When Moreland’s determination to remain in office became known, 
Circuit Judge D. A. Vines was induced by the “ mill crowd” to call the 
special session of the grand jury to prefer charges against him, 
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In the hope of preserving peace Strike Director Fuller has withdrawn 
all pickets and instructed the strikers to refrain from congregating in 
the streets and highways. 

CITIZENS PROVIDING RELIEF 


A remarkable reversal of public opinion has occurred since the last 
strike, when sentiment was practically unanimous in opposition to the 
strikers, 

Now, as a result of the continued arrogance of the company, feeling 
has swung strongly the other way and citizen’s organizations are being 
formed to furnish relief and moral support to the strikers. 

Last night the pastor of the Southern Methodist Episcopal Church 
devoted a large part of his sermon to vigorous criticism of the mill 
managers and their supporters. 

The reputation of the company has spread through the mountains. for 
miles around, and as a result none of the mountaineers can be induced 
to act as “scabs.” 

On the other hand, they are dividing their scanty stores with friends 
and relatives on strike. Some of them have even come down from the 
hills to volunteer as pickets. 

The career of the German rayon companies has been a stormy one 
from the opening of the mills in 1926. 


LABOR OFFICIALS WERE KIDNAPED 


Falling under the influence of a group of small-town financiers in the 
chamber of commerce, the German management paid such low wages 
that many adults were receiving less than $9 a week, while the same 
chamber of commerce group boosted living costs and rents to extravagant 
heights. 

In the inevitable strikes which followed the company had the active 
support of these “ business men.” 

The climax of their activities was the kidnaping of Edward F. Mc- 
Grady, personal representative of President William Green, of the 
American Federation of Labor, and Alfred Hoffman, organizer of the 
United Textile Workers. 

A truce was finally arranged by Miss Anna Weinstock, Department of 
Labor conciliator, under an agreement which raised wages a little, es- 
tablished shop committees, promised no discrimination against union 
members, and installed E. T. Willson, who had had long experience in 
northern textile mills, as impartial personnel manager with full author- 
ity over hiring, discharge, and discipline. 

VIOLATES ALL AGREEMENTS 


Dissatisfaction has been rife in the mills ever since because of failure 
to observe this agreement, and walkouts have been narrowly averted on a 
number of occasions. 

The present manager, Dr. Charles Wolff, is the third to be sent from 
Germany in an effort to cope with the situation. 

One of his predecessors was recalled after having been defeated in two 
strikes, and the other committed suicide. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I know nothing about this 
labor difficulty and I have no political debt to pay to Mr. Bast- 
man, the head of this concern in my State of New York. I do 
not receive political support from Mr. Eastman. But I can not 
believe that this man of lofty character and fine human senti- 
ment could in any sense be a party to any such disturbance as 
has been suggested by the telegram just read. I can quite 
understand that in the heat of differences of opinion in a fac- 
tory there might be disturbances, but it would be entirely wrong 
to let anything in the way of reflection go out to the country so 
far as Mr. George Eastman is concerned. There is no finer 
outstanding character in the State of New York or in this 
country than he. I say that because I could not permit any 
reflection to be made upon a citizen of that kind. I repeat now 
that I have no debt of any kind to pay Mr. Eastman, but so 
far as the labor matter is concerned I certainly believe that he 
is in no way responsible. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I invite the Senator's atten- 
tion to the fact that the telegrams just read did not refer to 
the basic paper question now before the Senate. They referred 
to the rayon matter which was just passed by a few moments 
ago. j 

Mr. COPELAND. However, I do not withdraw the tribute 
I have paid Mr. Eastman, because that may help the Senator 
from Tennessee when he gets ready to pass upon the amendment 
which he has in mind. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. President, this is a question between the 
greatest monopoly in the world, the I. G. Co., and a similar 
monopoly known as the Eastman Kođak Co. The mills in the 
United States and in the State of New York were built during 
the war and only because of the war. All of this paper was 
brought from foreign countries prior to the war. This is one of 


the results of the war. This interest was created during the 
war, and was helped and suggested by the late President of the 
United States, Woodrow Wilson. I do not believe that the 
Democrats here are going to sacrifice what Mr. Wilson did for 
the country while he was President of the United States. If 
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the German monopoly chose to come over here and erect a paper 
mill, there is no law and there is no reason why they should 
not do it. Therefore the only question is whether we are going 
to encourage a company which is a monopoly on the other side 
of the ocean to take away the employment of American labor 
and take away taxes from the United States, or whether we are 
going to protect the people who employ American labor and pay 
American taxes here. That is the question. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey a question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Jersey yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. KEAN. I yield. 

Mr. HOWELL. Is it not a fact that the German trust to 
which the Senator refers does not make a pound of this paper? 

Mr. KEAN. I think it is not a fact. 

Mr. HOWELL. No; it is a fact. I state it as a fact that 
the German trust to which the Senator refers does not make a 
pound of this paper, but the American trust makes it here in 
the United States. That which is imported comes from small 
mills in Berlin and France. I am credibly informed that the 
German trust does not make a pound of this paper. It buys all 
of this paper from those small mills. 

Mr. KEAN. I think they control the small mills. That is 
my advice. I could show the Senator what they control if I had 
my papers here, but I have not the time to go to my office and 
obtain them. It was objected before that the kodak company 
refused to sell their paper in this country. I have an affidayit 
which I think may have been placed in the Recorp that that is 
absolutely not true, but that they are ready to sell their paper 
to anybody that wants to buy it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Jersey 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. KEAN. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Ansco Corporation was organized in 
1928, according to my information. It was formerly directed 
and controlled by the German I. G., commonly known as the 
German I. G. Chemical and Dye Trust. Recently the German 
I. G. formed an American I. G. chemical corporation and 
apparently now conducts its activities in the United States 
through the instrumentality of the American I. G. Company. 
The power, wealth, and activities of the German I. G. Trust are 
well known among American manufacturers. It is most 
natural for a powerful group of foreign companies to seek 
to secure the entry of foreign-made basie paper at a low rate 
in order to reduce, materially, their cost of the finished paper, 
which they sell to American people. That is the fact about it. 
There is no doubt in the world about it being the German trust 
that wants to bring this paper in free. The American trust, 
if we may call it that, as some people do, want a duty on it. 
That is the situation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to insert the whole 
document from which I have been reading. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


MEMORANDUM, Tantrr BILL OF 1929, IN FURTHER REFERENCE TO 
PARAGRAPH 1405—8SCHEDULE 14—PAPER AND Books 


The Senate Finance Committee fixed the rate on plain basic photo- 
graphic paper at 3 cents per pound and 15 per cent ad valorem. This 
same rate prevailed under the tariff act of 1922. The Senate reduced 
this rate to 5 per cent ad valorem with no specific duty—a reduction of 
at least 75 per cent. 

1. The debate in the Senate centered on the fact that the Eastman 
Kodak Co. is the only large manufacturer of basic photographic paper 
in America, and the charge that this company refuses to sell such paper 
to its American competitors. This charge is entirely unjust and we 
wish to state the true facts before any further action is taken in this 
matter. 

This company has never refused to sell basic photographic paper to 
any American competitor, Mr. Eastman, in a letter to Senator EDGE, 
dated August 10, 1929, made the following statement, clearly indicating 
the position of this company: 

“It has come to my attention that certain interests supporting this 
reduction are charging that we, manufacturers of basic paper, refuse 
to sell such paper to our American competitors. There is no basis for 
such a charge. The character of the charge makes me believe that it 
was conceived by a certain powerful foreign group, with large American 
interests, who seek to secure the entry of foreign-made basic paper at a 
lower rate, thereby materially reducing their costs on the finished 
sensitized paper which they sell to the American trade. 

“We emphatically deny the charge. We have never refused to sell 
basic paper to any American competitor. We have never solicited such 


business, primarily, because we undertook the manufacture of paper 
during the war in order to make available a supply of raw paper, 
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which was at that time almost entirely controlled by foreign manufac- 
turers, and which was almost entirely curtailed by reason of the war. 
It took many years to develop our processes and plants sufficiently to 
meet our own requirements. We are now, however, prepared to satisfy 
our own requirements, and are likewise prepared to increase our capacity 
to fill the requirements of other American consumers, provided we can 
be assured of sufficient business to justify such expansion.” 

A true copy of the foregoing letter is attached to this memorandum. 
Unfortunately this letter did not get in the records. 

Not only bas this company not refused to sell to its competitors but 
in fact has done so, and is now doing so. Since March 27, 1929, at the 
request of the Defender Co., of Rochester, N. Y., we have been selling 
basic paper to that company, filling all its orders. During the past few 
weeks the Haloid Co., of Rochester, N. Y., and the Bay State Film Co., 
of Sharon, Mass., have asked us to quote them on basic paper, and we 
have done so promptly. These three companies are the only competitors 
of this company, who have ever to our knowledge, directly or indirectly, 
asked us to quote them on basic paper. The charge, made several times 
in the Senate debate, that this company will not supply its competitors 
with basic paper is therefore absolutely false. 

2. Another important fact brought out in the debate must be clarified, 
All the important sensitizers of paper in America signed a brief, which 
was filed with the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House of Representatives, asking for a 20 per cent ad valorem duty on 
plain basic paper. This brief is in the record of the House proceedings. 
The story of how this brief was agreed upon and presented is as fol- 
lows: 

In early January, 1929, Mr. Mosher, of the Haloid Co., and Mr. Field, 
of the Defender Co., both doing business in Rochester, approached a 
representative of this company and suggested that the industry as a 
whole should make application to the Ways and Means Committee for a 
change in the tariff on plain basic paper and sensitized paper. These 
gentlemen said they had talked the matter over with the Agfa-Ansco 
Corporation, of Binghamton, N. Y., who also desired to make this appli- 
cation. The representative of this company replied that it had not been 
our intention to ask Congress for any change in the existing rates on 
these products, namely, 15 per cent ad valorem and 3 cents a pound 
on plain basic paper, and 20 per cent ad valorem and 3 cents a pound 
on sensitized paper. We acquiesced, however, in their request when it 
was agreed that 20 per cent ad valorem on plain basic paper and 30 per 
cent ad valorem on sensitized paper would be the tariff requested on 
these products. This 20 per cent ad valorem on plain basic paper was a 
slight decrease from the existing rate of 15 per cent and 3 cents a pound 
and the 30 per cent ad valorem on sensitized paper was practically the 
same as the existing rate of 20 per cent ad valorem and 3 cents a pound, 
or perhaps a point or two higher. The day before this matter was heard 
by the Ways and Means Committee, the brief submitted was prepared by 
Messrs. Mosher and Field and signed by this company. The statement 
was then made to us that Mr. H. W. Davis, president of the Agfa-Ansco 
Corporation, would insist on personally presenting this brief to the Ways 
and Means ‘ommittee. No reason was given for this other than the 
fact that he wanted to do so. It had been the intention to file the brief 
without a personal appearance. Mr. Davis appeared and the record 
of the House Ways and Means Committee shows the result and the 
character of his testimony. Had we known that Mr. Davis intended to 
charge that the duty which he requested on basic paper was excessive, 
or that we refused to sell basic paper to our American competitors, we 
would have offered evidence on that subject at the hearing. 

This statement is made to show, first, the good faith of this company 
with the other manufacturers; and, second, to emphasize the fact that 
our competitors were at that time apparently willing that a duty of 20 
per cent ad valorem should prevail on plain basic paper. No charge 
was made at any time during the conversations preceding the filing of 
this brief that the existing tariff was excessive or injurious to any Amer- 
ican sensitizer, nor was there any charge made that this company had 
refused to sell them basic paper, or any request made for such basic 
paper. 

Attached is a copy of the brief submitted to the House Ways and 
Means Committee. 

3. The Agfa-Ansco Corporation has led the fight for low duties on 
basic and baryta-coated papers. Mr. Davis, of that company, insisted 
on appearing before the Ways and Means Committee at the hearing on 
the original brief. He testified that he tried to locate a domestic supply 
of basic paper, but was utterly unable to do so, that he was obliged to 
obtain such paper abroad; that this company made such paper exclu- 
sively for its own use; that he had been unable to get such paper from 
us; that independent manufacturers were dependent upon importations 
for their supply of this paper; and that this company declined to sell 
basic paper to other sensitizers of photographic paper. We challenge 
him to cite one instance in which he ever tried to purchase such paper 
from us, or asked us to quote him on such paper, or in which any other 
competitor of this company ever tried to purchase basic paper from us 
and failed to do so. 

It is our understanding that the Agfa-Ansco Corporation, organized 
in 1928, was formerly directly controlled by the German I. G. Farbenin- 
dustrie Aktiengesellschaft, commonly known as the German I. G. Chem- 
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ical and Dye Trust. Recently the German I. G. Trust formed the 
American I, G. Chemical Corporation, and apparently now conducts its 
activities in America through the instrumentality of this American I. G. 
Co. The power, wealth, and activities of the German I. G. Trust are 
well known among American manufacturers. It is most natural for 
this powerful group of foreign companies to seek to secure the entry of 
foreign-made basic paper at a low rate in order to reduce materially 
their costs on the finished paper, which they sell to the American trade. 
The motive back of the opposition of these powerful interests to a rea- 
sonable duty on basic paper should for these reasons be carefully scruti- 
nized. 

Since the war foreign basic paper manufacturers have been sending 
their basic papers to this country in increasing quantities. By reason 
of wage conditions and prevailing rates of exchange, they have enjoyed 
a decided advantage over the American manufacturers, A duty of 5 
per cent would afford no practical protection. Because of the important 
labor factor in the manufacture of basic photographic paper and the 
cheap foreign labor available it will be difficult, if not impossible, for 
American manufacturers to meet foreign competition in this business 
without adequate protection. It would be very serious both from the 
viewpoint of the industry and the Government if American photographic 
manufacturers were ever again made absolutely dependent upon a for- 
eign supply of this important basic material. 

We feel that the Senate should have the above facts when further 
consideration of this paragraph is before the Senate, 

EASTMAN KODAK CO., 
By Frank W. LOVEJOY, 
Vice President. 
STATE or NEW YORK, 

` County of Monroe, city of Rochester, 88: 

Frank W. Lovejoy, being duly sworn, deposes and says: That he is 
vice president of Eastman Kodak Co., the corporation which signed the 
foregoing statement; that he has read such statement and that to the 
best of his knowledge and belief the same is true and correct. 

Frank W. LOVEJOY. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 31st day of January, 1930. 

[SEAL.] GERTRUDE NOBLES, 

Notary Public, Monroe County, N. T. 
Avast 10, 1929. 
Senator WALTER E. Epen, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR EDGE: I wish to correct a misunderstanding that ap- 
parently prevails in connection with the consideration of Schedule 14 in 
paragraph 1405 of the House bill covering unsensitized basic paper and 
baryta coated paper. The rate in this schedule is fixed at 5 per cent 
ad valorem, a reduction of approximately 75 per cent in the rate that 
has existed for the past seven years, and a reduction of 6634 per cent in 
the rate that existed during the preceding nine years. During this entire 
period of 16 years there has never to our knowledge been a charge that 
such a duty has been excessive or injurious to anyone in this country. 

It has come to my attention that certain interests supporting this re- 
duction are charging that we, as manufacturers of basic paper, refuse 
to sell such paper to our American competitors. There is no basis for 
such a charge. The character of the charge makes me believe that it 
was conceived by a certain powerful foreign group with large American 
interests who seek to secure the entry of foreign-made basic paper at a 
lower rate, thereby materially reducing their costs on the finished sensi- 
tized paper which they sell to the American trade. 

We emphatically deny the charge. We have never refused to sell 
basic paper to any American competitor. We have never solicited such 
business, primarily because we undertook the manufacture of paper dur- 
ing the war in order to make available a supply of raw paper which was 
at that time almost entirely controlled by foreign manufacturers, and 
which was almost entirely curtailed by reason of the war. It took 
many years to develop our processes and plants sufficiently to meet our 
own requirements. We are now, however, prepared to satisfy our own 
requirements and are likewise prepared to increase our capacity to fill 
the requirements of other American consumers provided we can be as- 
sured of sufficient business to justify such expansion. 

It Is peculiar that we should make this statement at a time when we 
have never refused to furnish such paper, but I feel impelled to do so 
in order to controvert these unfounded charges and that your committee 
may fully understand the facts. 

Yours very truly, 
GEORGE EASTMAN, 
Reference: Paragraph 1305, tariff act of 1922, photographic paper. 
To the CHAIRMAN WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTER, 
House of Representatives: 

The provisions of paragraph 1305 now affecting plain basic paper 
and sensitized paper are as follows: 

“Plain basic paper for albumenizing, sensitizing, baryta coating, or 
for photographic processes by using solar or artificial light, 3 cents per 
pound and 15 per cent ad valorem; albumenized or sensitized paper or 
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paper otherwise surface coated for photographic purposes, 3 cents per 
pound and 20 per cent ad valorem.” 

It is suggested that such provisions be changed to read as follows: 

“Unsensitized basic or baryta-coated paper to be used for sensitizing 
for photographic processes by using solar or artificial light, 20 per cent 
ad valorem; sensitized paper for photographic processes by using solar 
or artificial light, 35 per cent ad valorem.” 

The reason for the suggested change in the first section of the fore- 
going paragraph, reading as follows: 

“ Unsensitized basic or baryta-coated paper to be used for sensitizing 
for photographic processes by using solar or artificial light, 20 per cent 
ad valorem ;? is that all the petitioning American sensitizers, including 
the only American manufacturer of plain basic and baryta-coated paper 
for photographic purposes are in agreement and are presenting this peti- 
tion jointly, representing approximately 95 per cent of the photographic 
industry of the United States, and all that the committee is asked to 
consider is the change from the present duty of 3 cents per pound and 
15 per cent ad valorem to 20 per cent ad valorem. 

The reasons for the change in the second section of the said para- 
graph, reading as follows: 

“Sensitized paper for photographie processes by using solar or arti- 
ficial Hight 35 per cent ad valorem ;” are 

1. As “sensitized paper” is imported into this country, no American 
labor is applied to it and no American material is required for it. It 
enters the country as finished product ready for sale to the American 
photographic trade to the detriment of American labor and manufac- 
turers of materials essential to the sensitizing of photographic paper. 

2. The value of American labor together with the value of American 
manufactured materials essential to the sensitizing of photographic 
paper represent approximately 50 per cent of the total cost of the fin- 
ished product. 

3. A large volume of sensitized paper is now being imported. It is 
sold widely at prices below current American market prices. Every 
ronan ages: sensitizer is suffering from this deplorable foreign competi- 

on. 

4. The present tariff on “ albumenized or sensitized paper“ of 3 cents 
per pound and 20 per cent ad valorem does not protect the American 
sensitizer. 

SUMMARY 


The foregoing suggested changes will accomplish the following: 

1. Transfer baryta-coated paper from the sensitized paper classifica- 
tion to the plain basic classification which carries a lower tariff rate. 

2. Eliminate in each classification the specific duty of 3 cents per 
pound. 

3. Increase the ad valorem duty on sensitized paper to 35 per cent 
to make a net increase, after eliminating the specific duty of 8 cents 
per pound, of approximately 5 per cent to 6 per cent ad valorem duty. 

The companies presenting this joint brief will welcome the oppor- 
tunity of presenting such additional information on the matter herein 
set forth as your honorable body might desire. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Agfa Ansco Corporation, by Horace W. Davis, president, 
Binghamton, N. I.; Defender Photo Supply Co. (Inc.), 
by L. D, Field, Rochester, N. T.; Eastman Kodak Co., 
by Eugene Chrystal, Rochester, N. Y.; The Haloid Co., 
by G. E. Mosher, Rochester, N. T.; Rectigraph Co., 
Rochester, N. T.; Positive Corporation of America, by 
Archie 8. Woods, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Mr. KEAN. I ask to have inserted in the Recorp at this 
point an affidavit which was submitted to the Finance Com- 
mittee by the Eastman Kodak Co. with reference to this matter. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


A SUPPLEMENTAL STATEMENT OF EASTMAN KODAK Co. WITH REFERENCE 
TO UNSENSITIZED Basic AND Baryra-CoaTep PAPER AND To FILMS, 
CAMERAS, AND DRY PLATES 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Reference: Paragraph 1405, Schedule 14, H. R. 2667. 
1551, Schedule 15, H. R. 2667. 

Paragraph 1405 

Subject matter: The provisions of this section affecting the photo- 
graphic industry are those relating to plain basic, baryta-coated, and 
sensitized paper. 

Ways and Means Committee schedule: The duty fixed on these prod- 
ucts by the Ways and Means Committee is as follows: 

(1) Basic paper, 5 per cent ad valorem. 

(2) Baryta-coated paper, 5 per cent ad valorem. 

(3) Sensitized paper, 30 per cent ad valorem. 

These rates reduce by at least 75 per cent the rates of the tariff act 
of 1922 on items (1) and (2) and increase the rate on item (3). The 
rates of the 1922 act are as follows: 

(1) Basic paper, 15 per cent ad valorem and 3 cents per pound. 

(2) Baryta-coated paper, 20 per cent ad valorem and 3 cents per 
pound. 


Paragraph 
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(3) Sensitized paper, 20 per cent ad valorem and 3 cents per pound. 

Senate Finance Committee schedule: The rates fixed on these products 
by the Senate Fimance Committee are exactly the same as those of the 
tariff act of 1922. 

Effect of tariff act of 1922 and previous acts: The Underwood Tariff 
Act of 1918 allowed a duty of 15 per cent ad Valorem on basic paper. 
The act of 1922 allowed 15 per cent ad valorem and 3 cents per pound. 
During all this period, until now, there has never to our knowledge 
been a charge that such duty has been excessive or injurious to anyone 
in this country. 

Under the act of 1922 the figures published by the Department of 
Commerce (Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce of the United States, 
showing the imports of photographie papers, including blue-print and 
brown-print papers) disclose a steady increase of imports, notwith- 
standing the reasonable duty provided in the act of 1922 on these 
products. The figures are as follows: 


Annual imports 
Year: Pounds 


History of manufacture of basic paper by Eastman Kodak Co.: Prior 
to the World War practically all basic and baryta-coated photographic 
paper was imported. American manufacturers of photographie paper 
were absolutely dependent upon foreign manufacturers for their supply 
of these products. Upon the outbreak of the war, and partially at the 
instance of our Government, we undertook at a great expense (approxi- 
mately $6,000,000) to establish a large paper plant, confidently expecting 
that at the end of the war a reasonably protective duty would be placed 
on basic paper. Such a duty was established in 1922. It has afforded 
fair protection. Based on a continuance of existing rates, this company 
feels confident that under any emergency we will be able to supply the 
Government and other American manufacturers with their requirements 
of photographic paper. The practical elimination of the duty on basic 
and baryta-coated paper will not only discourage the manufacture of 
these products by the American paper industry, but by reason of cheaper 
production possible in foreign countries will make it difficult, if not 
impossible, for any American manufacturer of photographic paper to 
meet successfully foreign competition in these products over a long 
period of years, 

Supply of basic paper by Eastman Kodak Co. to other manufacturers 
of sensitized paper: It has been recently charged that we, as manufac- 
turers of photographic paper, refuse to sell such paper to our American 
competitors. This we deny. We have never refused to sell basic paper 
to an American competitor. We have never solicited such business, 
primarily because we undertook the manufacture of paper during the 
war in order to make available a supply of raw paper, which was at 
that time almost entirely controlled by foreign manufacturers, and 
which was almost entirely curtailed by reason of the war. It took 
many years to develop our processes and plants sufficiently to meet our 
own requirements, We are now, however, prepared to satisfy our own 
requirements and are likewise prepared to increase our capacity to fill 
the requirements of our American competitors, provided we can be as- 
sured of sufficient business to justify such expansion. 

It has been further charged that the reasonable tariff duties which 
-have prevailed on these products during the past few years have not 
performed the function for which tariff protection is properly employed. 
If one of the functions of a protective tariff is to develop basic indus- 


tries, which we assume will be conceded, this charge has been com- 


pletely answered by the transition under protection from a situation 
in which the entire American photographic industry was absolutely 
dependent upon a foreign supply of one of its most importanat basic 
materials to a situation in which at least one manufacturer has pro- 
vided facilities, adequate with reasonable expansion, to provide this 
basic material for the entire American industry. 

Considering the above complete change in conditions under reason- 
able tariff protection, what is more desirable from the point of view 
both of the industry and the Government—to place the entire industry, 
and incidentally the Government, again at the mercy of foreign manu- 
facturers or to grant sufficient protection to insure a permanent do- 
mestie supply of this important basic material. The proposed reduc- 
tion of duties concededly would be more desirable—in fact, highly 
advantageous—to foreign manufacturers of this basic material, and 
would be equally desirable to any foreign manufacturer who controls an 
American manufacturer selling finished photographic products in this 
country. It is not unnatural for a powerful foreign group to desire the 
entry of foreign-made basic paper at a low rate if that will materially 
reduce the costs on the finished sensitized paper sold by an American 
manufacturer in which they are financially interested. The motive 
back of the opposition of certain powerful interests to a reasonable 
duty on basic paper should for this reason be carefully scrutinized, 

Since the war foreign basic paper manufacturers have been sending 
their basic papers to this country in increasing quantities. By reason 
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of wage conditions and prevailing rates of exchange they have enjoyed a 
decided advantage over the American manufacturers. If the proposed 
reduction in the tariff is made it will be impossible for the American 
manufacturer to reduce his costs to the level of the costs of foreign 
manufacturers. A duty of 5 per cent would afford no practical protec- 


‘tion. Because of the important labor factor in the manufacture of 


basic photographic paper and the cheap foreign labor available it will 
be hopeless in the long run for American manufacturers to meet foreign 
competition in this business without adequate protection. 


PARAGRAPH 1551 


Films, cameras, and dry plates: The Ways and Means Committee 
changed the duty on certain films, cameras, and dry plates. 

Paragraph 1551 of H. R. 2667 fixed these rates as follows: 

“ Photographie cameras and parts thereof, not specially provided for, 
20 per cent ad valorem: Provided, That if the photographic lens is 
the component of chief value of the camera or of the part in which it 
is imported, such camera or part, including the photographic lens, 
shall be dutiable at the rate applicable to such photographic lens when 
imported separately ; photographic dry plates, not specially provided for, 
25 per cent ad valorem; photographic films, sensitized but not ex- 
posed or developed, of every kind except motion-picture films having a 
width of 1 inch or more, 25 per cent ad valorem; motion-picture 
films, sensitized but not exposed or developed, four-tenths of 1 cent 
per linear foot of the standard width of 1% inches, and all other 
widths of 1 inch or more shall be subject to duty in equal proportion 
thereto; * © »» 

The Finance Committee made no change in the rates fixed by the 
Ways and Means Committee. These rates constitute, in most cases, not 
an increase in rates, but an adjustment of rates to make them more 
uniform in relation to various products of the same class. 

The arguments sustaining such adjusted rates are fully set forth in 
our brief to the Ways and Means Committee, a copy of which is fur- 
nished you with this memorandum. We have nothing to add to the 
statements contained in this brief. 

We therefore respectfully submit— 

First. That the proposed reductions of approximately 75 per cent in 
basic photographic paper and 80 per cent in baryta-coated paper are 
unjust and uncalled for under any existing conditions, and that the 
1922 rates on these products fixed by the Senate Finance Committee 
should be retained. _ 

Second. That the proposed adjustments in the duties on films, 
cameras, and plates fixed by the Ways and Means Committee, and un- 
changed by the Senate Finance Committee are fair and should not be 
disturbed. 

Respectfully submitted. 

EASTMAN Kopaxk Co., 
By W. G. STUBER, President. 
STATE OF NEW YORK, 
County of Monroe, city of Rochester, ss: 

William G. Stuber, being duly sworn, deposes and says that he is the 
president of Eastman Kodak Co., the corporation which signed the 
foregoing statement; that he has read such statement and that to the 
best of his knowledge and belief the same is true and correct. 

W. G. STUBER. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 26th day of December, 1929. 

[SEAL.] GERTRUDE NOBLES, 

Notary Public, Monroe County, N. Y. 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, am I to understand that I may 
speak twice? I understood the Senator from Tennessee had 
spoken twice. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no, Mr. President; I just interrupted 
the Senator from New Jersey. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair understood that the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee was answering a question of the Senator 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. HOWELL. But the Senator from Tennessee made a 
statement. 

Mr. KHAN. Oh, no; he answered my question. 

Mr. HOWELL. Very well; I simply wanted to reserve the 
right for such an opportunity after I got through. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No Senator is permitted to speak 
more than once, 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, the argument emphasized in 
connection with this item in the tariff bill is that it is a foreign 
trust against a domestic trust, but I call the attention of the 
Senate to the fact that the Eastman Kodak Co. was organized 
by combining two American companies and three foreign com- 
panies, one of them located in France, one in Germany, and one 
in London, England. It was largely the amalgamation of those 
five companies that was responsible for the present Eastman 
Kodak Co. The progress of the company has been remarkable, 
The capital at the outset was about $6,520,000. To-day its assets 
are $138,000,000. The common stock alone of this company 
amounts to $20,000,000, and they paid thereon in 1928 dividends 
of 80 per cent. 
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The company come here now and urge for the first time that 
they are willing to sell this basic paper to anyone. But, Mr. 
President, they did not go before the Finance Committee of the 
Senate and make any such representations; they did not go 
before the Committee on Ways and Means of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and make such representations. They refused to 
appear before those committees. They did not want to disclose 
what the basic-paper business was netting them, and therefore 
would not go on the stand. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Nebraska means that they 
did not appear before the committees? 

Mr. HOWELL, They did not appear before either committee ; 
but here, at the eleventh hour, they appear in the Senate by 
letter and say that they are willing to sell this paper. They 
now fear that the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, will 
adhere to the House provision in the tariff bill which will destroy 
this company’s monopoly in basic photographic paper. They 
have in the past refused to sell to their competitors, and since 
1922, of the 13 competitors in the field, 5 have gone out of 
business. 

It is also admitted that, upon the basis of the tariff afforded 
in the House provision and adopted by the Senate in Committee 
of the Whole, a 5 per cent ad valorem upon basic paper and 
baryta-coated paper, they can make a profit in competition 
with European production; but they are asking what? That 
upon this character of paper they shall have a duty of about 
33 per cent ad valorem. The House of Representatives gave 
them 5 per cent ad valorem, but they are now asking more 
than six times as much as the House allowed them. Are we 
going to grant their request? 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. HOWELL. Though my time is short, as the Senator from 
New Jersey yielded to me, I will yield to him. 

Mr. KEAN. I merely want to say to the Senator from Ne- 
braska that I have here a statement in which they say that a 5 
per cent duty will not represent anything like the difference in the 
cost of labor at home and abroad, and, if adopted, this rate will 
put them out of business. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, why did they not come before 
the House Committee on Ways and Means and present such 
fact? They did not appear there; they did not appear before the 
Senate Committee on Finance. They did not want to disclose 
the cost of the production of this paper. Here is this great 
company, a trust in this country, doing in the neighborhood of 
80 per cent of the photographic-paper business; the only com- 
pany that produces this basic photographic paper. Suppose the 
United States Steel Corporation enjoyed an equivalent adyan- 
tage; suppose the United States Steel Corporation were the only 
company producing steel billets in this country; that the steel 
corporation refused to sell to their competitors; that their 
competitors had to import their supplies, one can readily imagine 
at what a great disadvantage their competitors would be, even 
without a tariff, but with a tariff of 33 per cent there can be no 
question where those competitors would be. 

Mr. President, this company has had the advantage of being 
the only concern in the United States that manufactures this 
particular paper; they have in the past refused to sell it to 
competitors. Now, it seems, they are willing to sell if they may 
have a tariff of 3344 per cent. At what price will they sell it? 
They will sell to them at a price which will put their competi- 
tors out of business, That is what they will do. They are 
aiming at a complete monopoly. In view of the fact that in 
most photographie supplies they do 95 per cent of the Nation's 
business, more than $100,000,000 per annum; that they have 
increased from a capital of $7,000,000 to assets of $138,000,000 
in 29 years; that last year they paid 80 per cent dividends on 
their common stock of $20,000,000, ought we, after the mature 
consideration which was given to this matter by the House 
committee and by the House of Representatives, this tariff 
to nearly six times what it is now in the bill? It is unthink- 
able that we should do such a thing. 

Mr, FLETCHER. Mr. President, what is the rate of duty 
under the present law? 

Mr. HOWELL. Under the present law the rate on this baryta- 
coated paper is equivalent to about 33 per cent ad valorem. 
This company wants to keep that rate. The House reduced the 
duty to 5 per cent ad valorem. Why? Because that body was 
satisfied that the company could make this basic paper with that 
protection and profitably compete with importations. That is 
the reason, 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator from Ne- 
braska has expired. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR]. 

Mr. GEORGE. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen George Keyes Sheppard 
Ashurst Glass La Follette Simmons 
Baird Glenn McCulloch Smoot 
Barkley Gof McKellar Steck 
Bingham Goldsborough McMaster Steiwer 

Black Gould cNary Sullivan 
Blaine Grundy Metcalf Swanson 
Blease Hale Moses Thomas, Idaho 
Borah Harris Norbeck Thomas, Okla, 
Bratton Harrison Norris Townsend 
Brookhart Hastin Nye Tydings 
Broussard Hatfiel die Vandenberg 
Capper 1 Overman agner : 
Caraway Hebert Patterson Walsh, Mass. 
Connally Heflin hipps Walsh, Mont. 
Copeland Howell Pine Waterman 
Dill ohnson Ransdell Watson 

Fess Jones Robinson, Ind. Wheeler 
Fletcher Kean Robsion, Ky. 

Frazier Kendrick Schall 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-eight Senators have an- 
swered to their names, A quorum is present. The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment offered by the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. MCKELLAR]. 

Mr. HOWELL. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. Denren]. 
I transfer that pair to the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrrman] 
and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana (when his name was called). In 
the absence of the junior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
STEPHENS], with whom I have a general pair, I withhold my 
vote. 

Mr. SULLIVAN (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Brock]. I under- 
stand if he were present he would vote “ yea.” As I intend to 
vote “yea,” I feel at liberty to vote and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Surg! to the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. Date] and vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I transfer my general pair with the senior 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. GILLETT] to the senior Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Hawes] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. Greene] with the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. ASHURST] ; 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reen] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON] ; 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Wa.corr] with the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico [Mr. Currine] ; and 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Goutp] with the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Kına]. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. On this vote the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. Brock] is paired with the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Surpsreap]. I am informed that if the Senator from Ten- 
nessee were present he would vote “yea,” and that if the 
Senator from Minnesota were present he would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 40, nays 32, as follows: 


YEAS—40 
Allen Grundy McKellar Smoot 
Baird Hale McNar Stelwer 
Bingham Hastings Metca Sullivan 
Broussard Hatfield Moses Swanson 
Capper Hebert Patterson Thomas, Idaho 
Copeland Jones Phipps Thomas, Okla. 
Fess ean Pine Townsend 
Glenn Kendrick Ransdell Wagner 
Goff Keyes Robsion, Ky. Waterman 
Goldsborough McCulloch Sheppard Watson 
NAYS—32 
Barkley Connally Hayden Overman 
Black Dill Howell Schall 
Blaine Fletcher Johnson Simmons 
Blease Frazier La Follette Steck 
Borah George McMaster Tydings 
Bratton Glass Norris andenberg 
Brookhart Harris Nye Walsh, Mont. 
Caraway Harrison Oddie Wheeler 
NOT VOTING—24 

Ashurst Gillett Norbeck Shortridge 

rock Gould Pittman Smith 
Couzens Greene Reed Stephens 
Cutting Hawes Robinson, Ark, ‘Trammell 
Dale eflin Robinson, Ind. Walcott 
Deneen Shipstead Walsh, Mass, 


1930 


So Mr. McKEtiar’s amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
at the conclusion of to-day’s business the Senate take a recess 
until Monday at 11 o’clock a. m. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. j 

The schedule is in the Senate and open to amendment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, on page 194, beginning at 
line 8, I move to strike out all after the word “ otherwise,” 
down to and including “transparency” in line 14, and insert 
25 cents per pound.” 

I wish to ask the Senator from Utah if he will not consent 
to let this amendment go in, and go to conference. It is a 
matter that in my judgment ought to go to conference; and this 
is the only way, I think, that it can get to conference with any 
degree of freedom on the part of the conferees. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, of course transparencies have a 
wide range of value, and letters have been coming to me which 
claim that on some of them the rate is too high, and on some 
it is too low. That being the case, I have no objection to the 
suggestion of the Senator. Let it go to conference, and in the 
meantime we can work it out. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Iam sure it is a wise arrangement. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. HALE. Mr, President, will the Chair have the amend- 
ment stated? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will again be 
stated. 

The legislative clerk restated the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, on page 192 
I move to strike out in line 14 all after the word “-valorem” 
down to and through line 18 to the word“ sensitized ” and insert, 
on page 196, after line 19, the following: 


(b) Plain basic paper ordinarily used in the manufacture of paper 
commonly or commercially known either as blue print or brown print, 
and plain basic paper ordinarily used for similar purposes. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I call the Senator's attention to 
the fact that that amendment was just voted on when offered 
by the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MOKELLAR]. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. No. 

Mr. SMOOT. All of the words beginning on line 14 that the 
Senator has just read have been stricken out, and the McKellar 
amendment inserted. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Does the McKellar amend- 
ment begin with “ sensitized paper”? I did not understand that 
it did. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it begins with “plain basic paper,” on 
line 14; so that is all stricken out. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. No; the McKellar amend- 
ment begins with “plain basic paper for albumenizing, sensitiz- 
ing, baryta coating, or for photographic processes by using solar 
or, artificial light.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I desire to have plain basic 
paper known either as blue print or brown print stricken out and 
restored to the writing-paper paragraph. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will read the McKellar amendment to the 
Senator, so that he will know just what it was. 

On page 192, line 14, strike out commencing with the words 
“plain basic paper” down to and including the words “ad 
valorem,” on line 24, and insert in lieu thereof: 


Plain basic paper for albumenizing, sensitizing, baryta coating, or for 
photographic processes by using solar or artificial light, 3 cents per 
pound and 10 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I understand that; but I 
want to inquire about what has become of plain basic paper 
sold either as blue print or brown print, and not used for photo- 
graphic purposes. Is that in the writing-paper paragraph, 
where it ought to be? 

Mr. SMOOT. It will fall in this lower bracket of “ albumen- 
ized or sensitized paper or paper otherwise surface coated for 
photographie purposes, 3 cents per pound and 20 per cent ad 
valorem.” That has been agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. What I should like to have 
done is to put this plain basic paper, known either as blue print 
or brown print, in the writing-paper paragraph, for I am in- 
formed that it is nothing more or less than writing paper, and 
has nothing to do with photographie paper. 

I will read to the Senator a paragraph from the paper 
manufacturers in reference to the matter: 


It is very unfortunate that the blue-print paper, which is a very 
large product of several paper mills, should be sacrificed on account of 
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the fight on photographic paper. These papers are absolutely distinct 
and should have no connection whatever, Blue-print paper should be 
separated from the old classification and put in the classification of 
writing paper, and should retain the same protection. 


Of course, it is given a higher rate if it is included in the Sen- 
ator’s amendment. 
Mr. SMOOT. That has already been agreed to: 


Albumenized or sensitized paper or paper otherwise surface coated for 
photographie purposes, 3 cents per pound and 20 per cent ad valorem. 


That takes in those papers. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes; it takes in the papers 
that are basic paper for albumenizing, sensitizing, and baryta 
coating, or for photographic processes; but what becomes of the 
paper that is not in that class—the basic paper? 

I will not press the matter. I will ask the experts to con- 
sider what has become of the plain basic paper that is not in- 
cluded in that definition. 

Mr. SMOOT. But it is included—* plain basic paper,” down 
to and including the words “ad valorem.” Then it starts out 
“plain basic paper,” so it is in the Senator’s amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I withdraw my amendment in 
view of what the Senator says. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The amendment is withdrawn. 
The schedule is in the Senate and open to amendment. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I send to the desk an 
amendment, which I ask to have stated, 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 231, line 24, after the semi- 
colon, insert: 


Floor coverings, wholly or in chief value of sponge rubber, 25 per cent 
ad valorem, 


The VICE PRESIDENT, That part of the bill has not been 
reached yet. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is in Schedule 15. 

Mr. COPELAND. I will let the amendment stay on the table, 
then, for a moment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Schedule 14 is still before the Sen- 
ate and open to amendment. If there be no further amendment, 
Schedule 15 is before the Senate. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 201 it is proposed to strike 
out line 4 and to insert: 


Par. 1501, (a) Asbestos, unmanufactured, asbestos crudes, and asbes- 
tos fibers, any of the foregoing valued at more than $200 per ton, $12 
per ton and 2 per cent ad valorem, 

(b) Yarns, slivers, rovings, wick, rope. 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President. I realize the handicap under 
which I labor in seeking to change a rate, with a 10-minute 
limitation of debate, on the afternoon of the last day on which 
this tariff bill is under consideration by the Senate and open 
to amendment. It is never too late to correct an injustice, and 
I therefore ask the indulgence of the Senate for a brief state- 
ment. 

I am compelled to offer this amendment by reason of informa- 
tion brought to me from Arizona that in the mining districts of 
that State where asbestos is produced there is serious unemploy- 
ment. An appeal has been made to me to induce the Congress 
to impose a reasonable protective duty upon crude asbestos in 
order to encourage its increased production in Arizona, Cer- 
tainly the unemployed workingman in Arizona is entitled to the 
same consideration as elsewhere in the United States, 

To one who reads the amendment it may be a bit confusing. 
I have proposed to strike out the first line in Schedule 15 and 
insert a provision with respect to a duty on crude asbestos in its 
proper place in the bill. My amendment then restores the first 
line as paragraph (b). That was done at the suggestion of one 
of the experts of the Tariff Commission, so as to insure that 
the duty on the raw material would appear in the text ahead 
of the duties on manufactures of asbestos. 

Let me say that the first paragraph of Schedule 15 provides 
for an increase in the rate on asbestos yarn and all asbestos 
fiber of 10 per cent ad valorem over the rate provided in the 
tariff act of 1922, the rate in the bill now being 40 per cent ad 
valorem, whereas the rate is 30 per cent under existing law. 
The high-grade crude imported asbestos from which these prod- 
ucts are made has an average value of $300 a ton. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr, President, will the Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I do not want to take the 
time at present to suggest the absence of a quorum, but I sug- 
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gest that the colleague of the Senator from Louisiana be sent 
for. I think he is interested in this matter. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The bill provides for this increase on yarns 
and fibers made of asbestos the import value of which is about 
$300 per ton. By process of manufacture the value of such 
asbestos is at least doubled; in fact, I have been told it is often 
trebled and in some instances quadrupled. 

If that is true, the manufactured product would have a value 
of from $600 to $900 or over a thousand dollars a ton. This 
rate of 40 per cent ad valorem represents an equivalent increase 
of from $60 to $90 or over $100 per ton on the manufactured 
products. 

I ask Senators to carefully observe the amendment that I 
have offered, which proyides for merely $12 a ton and 2 per cent 
ad valorem on the crude asbestos valued at over $200 per ton. 
If the average value of the imports of crude asbestos is $300 a 
ton, the 2 per cent ad valorem would produce about $6, which, 
added to the $12, would make $18. What I am seeking to do is 
to obtain a rate in this bill which will yield somewhere between 
$15 and $20 a ton as a protective tariff. 

My reason for asking for such a duty is that the freight rate 
on asbestos from Arizona to points for consumption in the East 
as about $20 a ton. The minimum cost of trucking from the 
-mines to the railroad is $5 per ton, making the total transporta- 
tion charge at least $25. The freight rate on Canadian asbestos, 
the principal competitor is about six or seven dollars a ton. I 
am trying to equalize the difference in transportation costs. 
That is the sole object, and that is as far as I go in this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor yield again? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I understand the Senator is 
interested in both crude asbestos and asbestos textile. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I have merely pointed out that the textile 
rate has been increased by 10 per cent ad valorem, which will 
fully justify this very slight duty on the raw material. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Is the Senator's amendment 
on crude asbestos? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Only that. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Which is now on the free 
list? 

Mr. HAYDEN. It is now on the free list. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. What is the duty the Sena- 
tor seeks to impose? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I propose a duty of $12 a ton and 2 per cent 
ad valorem on imports of asbestos valued at over $200 per ton. 

By fixing that limitation of $200 a ton, the amendment would 
admit freely all the lower grade asbestos which goes into the 
manufacture of shingles or any other cheap uses of asbestos. 
It would affect only asbestos going into the very high-grade 
preducts, such as theater curtains, gloves for firemen, brake- 
bands upon automobiles, and similar articles. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator is not now seek- 
ing to change the duty upon textiles? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I have not now proposed to do that. 

Mr. SMOOT. It weuld do it, however. This would affect all 
asbestos that is spun. It would not affect, as the Senator says, 
the cheap asbestos, which is not spun, but everything that is 
spun it would affect, every piece of cloth, and everything that 
goes into a piece of cloth. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The chairman of the Finance Committee will 
admit that this bill increases the rate of duty on all asbestos 
spun or made into cloth by 10 per cent ad valorem, and that 
- hereafter it is to be 40 per cent instead of 30 per cent, as in tha 
present law. 

I will now show how little the amendment would affect the 
total importations of asbestos. Of the class of asbestos to be 
affected by my amendment there were imported in 1927, 12,553 
tons, out of a total of 223,693 tons of asbestos imported into the 
United States. In 1928 the importations amounted to 13,890 
tons, out of a total of 230,595 tons imported. It would affect 
only the exceedingly high-grade asbestos and the manufacturers 
can well afford to permit this duty to be granted, because of the 
very material increase allowed upon their products in this bill. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. WAGNER, I wanted to ask the Senator whether this is 
not the first time an effort to get a duty upon raw asbestos has 
been made in this Congress, and whether or not there has been 
a hearing before either the Finance Committee or the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House, or whether we had this question 
up for consideration as in Committee of the Whole? 

Mr. HAYDEN. The Senator from New York does not have to 
continue his question. I freely admit that this is the first time 
this matter has been presented during this Congress. I shall 
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ask leave to insert in the CoNncressionaL Recorp telegrams 
from Arizona which state the situation with reference to un- 
employment, a subject in which I know that the Senator from 
New York is keenly and sympahetically interested. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the telegrams 
will be printed in the RECORD. $ 

The telegrams are as follows: 

GLOBE, ARIZ., March 20, 1930. 
Hon. CARL HAYDEN, i 
United States Senator, Washington, D. C.: 

Tarif on crude asbestos essential for protection of independent as 
bestos producers in Arizona. We urge you to support tariff. Only 
asbestos properties now operated in this district are owned by Johns- 
Manville, Keasby & Mattison, and Emsco Asbestos Co., who are also 
manufacturers and use their own production. All independent pro. 
ducers closed down. If tariff bill passed asbestos industry will be sta- 
bilized and employment will be available for large numbers of idle men. 

4 GLOBE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
By W. A. SULLIVAN, Secretary. 
GLOBE, ARIZ., March 20, 1930. 
Senator CARL HAYDEN, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

Following telegram sent Johns-Manville to-day: “Am wiring Senator 
HAYDEN to be fair. This community derives little benefit from duty on 
asbestos textiles, but would be greatly benefited by duty on crude as- 
bestos. Protective duty on crude would put large number unemployed 
men to work.” 

OLD DOMINION BANK, 
Gero. F. WILSON, President. 


GLOBE, ARIZ., March 19, 1930. 
Hon. Lewis W. Dovatas, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Gila County very much interested in a tarif on asbestos. Means em- 
ployment of 2,000 or more men in this county. Men at asbestos mines 
being laid off on account cheap asbestos from Africa. 

Gus WILLIAMS. 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
another question? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I have the right to speak for only 10 minutes. 

Mr. WAGNER. I received certain information, and I wanted 
to find out whether the Senator knows whether it is accurate 
or not. I received information that we import about 10,000 
tons of asbestos, valued at over $200 a ton, and that we produce 
in this country now only about 550 tons. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The figures which I have show that last 
year there were produced in Arizona over a thousand tons of 
high-grade asbestos. 

Mr. SMOOT. To what year does the Senator refer? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Last year, 1929. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not the figures as to that year. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I also have information, which time will not 
permit me to read, but which I shall insert in the Recorp, 
showing that it would be entirely possible to produce 10,000 
tons a year of excellent, high-grade asbestos in Arizona, except 
for adverse transportation costs, which alone prevent the owners 
of our asbestos mines from doing it. That is all that prevents 
Arizona from fully taking care of the entire American market, 
because that market last year absorbed only a little more than 
what the Senator from New York states. Thirteen thousand 
tons of this class of asbestos were imported into the United 
States. We produced about 1,000 tons of it. We have the 
undoubted capacity to produce at least 10,000 tons of it in 
Arizona each year, or practically enough to supply the entire 
American demand. The importations from Canada and 
Rhodesia are responsible for the failure to develop the asbestos 
deposits of Arizona, which are ample for all our national needs. 

While it is admitted that labor costs in Canada are prac- 
tically the same as they are in the United States, material 
development has been made in asbestos mining in South Africa. 
The labor employed there consists of Kafirs, and the average 
wage per day is about a dollar, as compared with a minimum 
of $4 a day in our American mines. It is impossible for Ari- 
zona to meet that kind of competition without the benefit of 
some such legislation as I have proposed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator’s time is up. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I ask leave to insert in the Recor certain 
communications and documents in support of my amendment. 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD, as follows: 

INFORMATION ON THE ASBESTOS INDUSTRY IN ARIZONA FURNISHED BY THE 
UNITED STATES GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


The principal asbestos areas in Arizona are about 40 miles north and 
east of Globe in the Salt River region. Another is in the Grand Canyon 
region, but production from it has been negligible, 
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The deposits are cross-fiber veins of chrysotile associated with massive 
serpentine in limestone along the contacts of intrusive diabase sills, 
The upper contacts of the sills are by far the more important. 

Long-fiber asbestos, mostly “ Nos. 1 and 2 crude,” is the main product, 
whereas in Canada “crude,” or long fiber, is a by-product of “ mill,” 
or short-fiber material. No. 1 includes fibers three-fourths inch or more 
in length, although fibers 2 inches or more long may be separately 
graded. No. 2 fiber ranges from three-eighths to three-fourths inch in 
length. Arizona asbestos has a large proportion of “harsh” fiber, 
which is attributed to films of calcite around the fibers. (It is believed 
that harshness is remoyed by some treatment, but specific information is 
not at hand.) Arizona asbestos is remarkably low in iron (0.64 to 0.88 
per cent FeO), whereas an analysis of high-grade Canadian long fiber 
contained 2.5 per cent FeO. Arizona asbestos is therefore especially 
good for spinning into fine yarn for electrical insulation purposes. 

Production in Arizona began in 1915 and fluctuated from 316 short 
tons in that year to 1,245 tons in 1920. It decreased to 438 tons in 
1921 and was insignificant from then until 1926, owing to industrial 
depression at first and to the difficulty of finding a market in competition 
with imported asbestos. 

Figures of production have not been disclosed for 1926-1928, but pro- 
duction in 1927 was double that of 1926, and an even greater increase 
in tons produced was reported for 1928. Four or five companies have 
been active during 1926-1928, but less than three were productive. 

Imports, exports, and domestic production of all kinds of asbestos, 
in short tons, in 1927 and 1928 are shown below for the United States 
as a whole, 


pro- 
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INFORMATION FROM THE UNITED STATES TARIFF COMMISSION FOR 
Senator CARL HAYDEN 
PAR. 1615. ASBESTOS, CRUDE (TEXTILE GRADES) 
(Summary of Tariff Information, p. 2204) 

Rates of duty: Free under the act of 1922 and under the pending bill, 
H. R. 2667. 

Imports: In 1929 about 6,000 tons of asbestos crudes came in from 
Canada, 7,000 from Africa, and 2,000 from all other countries com- 
bined. The grades of fiber imported are not segregated in statistics 
according to the quantities of No. 1 crudes, No. 2 crudes, spinning fiber, 
and sheet fiber, but from an examination of the quantities at different 
prices the following estimated segregation is made. 


Principal imports in 1929 


Value per ton 


Prices: The sheet fiber included above is not strictly of textile grade, 
so that the lowest value of spinning fiber for 1929, approximately $200, 
may be taken as the bottom 1929 value for textile grades. The quoted 
price of spinning fiber in the United States in 1929 was $225 to $275, 
an average of about $50 per ton above the lowest import value. For 
previous periods (except during the asbestos slump centering in 1924) 
the bottom United States price for spinning fiber has been about $170. 
The next lower grade, sheet fiber, is usually invoiced for importation 
below $170, but some shipments from Africa have been at $175. Under 
existing conditions it would therefore seem that any crude asbestos 
valued for importation above $175 per short ton might be reasonably 
assumed to be of textile grade. 

Freight rates: Textile fiber from Arizona, the chief domestic source, 
moves by rail and water (via Galveston or Houston) to Philadelphia or 
New York, and thence to Ambler, Pa., Norristown, Pa., New Brunswick, 
N. J., and near-by points, The combined freight rate is $17.60 per short 
ton. 

Textile fiber from Thetford, Quebec, moves by all rail to the same 
destination at $6.40 per short ton. 

Reserves: No adequate publication of Arizona reserves has been com- 
piled. Information at hand indicates that a considerable area in Ari- 
zona, near Globe, and in the Salt River Valley and San Carlos Indian 
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Reservation has been prospected. Scores of deposits have been de- 
veloped, many of which have made shipments. Large asbestos interests, 
associated with those who work the Canadian deposits, have acquired 
and are operating in this field. Indications point, therefore, to reserves 
of sufficient importance to attract the leading operators. 

Fiber content of textiles: The losses of spinning fiber in making yarn 
and textiles are reported to be negligible. Yarn ordinarily contains from 
15 to 20 per cent of cotton, the average content being close to 20 per 
cent. 

Therefore, approximately 0.8 pound of fiber are required to produce 
1 pound of yarn or woven textile. 

RATES ON ASBESTOS, CARLOADS, AS FURNISHED BY THE INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE COMMISSION 


From Globe, Ariz., to Chicago, Detroit, Toledo, Cnncinnati, and 
Indianapolis, 75 cents per 100 pounds, or $15 per ton. 

From Globe, Ariz., to New York City, $1.19 per hundredweight; Phila- 
delphia, $1.17 per hundredweight; Harrisburg, Pa., $1.16 per hundred- 
weight; Johnstown, Pa., $1.06 per hundredweight; Pittsburgh, Pa., 
$1.01% per hundredweight; Buffalo, $1.03 per hundredweight; Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., $1.014% per hundredweight; Baltimore, $1.16 per hundred- 
weight. 

(These rates are constructed by a combination over Toledo, the 
through commodity rate to Toledo plus the existing class rates.) 

GLOBE, ARIZ., March 21, 1930, 
Hon. Cart HAYDEN, p 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Retel. All independent asbestos producers closed down since last June. 
One thousand tons crude asbestos shipped from Globe and vicinity last 
year. Small independent producers have never had a market for their 
crude asbestos nor for any of the milled fiber. With proper tariff pro- 
tection, which would stabilize the market, this district can produce 
10,000 tons crude asbestos annually. Manufacturers of asbestos fabrics 
do not want to buy asbestos from independent producers. Sincerely 
appreciate your efforts in our behalf. 

W. A. SULLIVAN, 
Secretary Chamber of Commerce. 
GLOBE, ARIZ., March 20, 1930. 
Hon. CARL HAYDEN : 

Cost $200 per ton to mine No. 2 asbestos. Trucking to railroad, $18 
per ton. Freight to eastern points, rail, $22 per ton; by water, $15 
dollars per ton. No. 2 asbestos selling for $300 per ton. Everyone 
agrees with you on fair play for both the producer and the manufac- 
turer. Following telegram received from Johns Mansyille Corporation to 
Old Dominion Bank: 

“Would appreciate your wiring Senator HAYDEN, urging his with- 
drawing opposition to the increased duty on asbestos textiles. Under- 
stand he has offered amendment reducing proposed duty from 40 per 
cent to 30 per cent owing to capital invested in asbestos mines in 
Arizona. Maintenance of proposed duty of paramount importance.” 

Independent mines of asbestos have been closed down for the last 
eight years. Duty on raw asbestos will mean lots to Arizona and New 
Mexico and will help the unemployment situation. 

Gus WILLIAMS. 
GLOBE, ARIZ., February 13, 1930. 
Senator HENRY F. ASHURST, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Senator: You perhaps will recall that in the year 1921 an 
unsuccessful attempt was made to get some legislation enacted by Con- 
gress providing for an import duty on asbestos. Some time after this 
a number of small companies and others merged for the purpose of 
stabilizing the asbestos market, but since this merger the large pro- 
ducers of South Africa, Russia, and other foreign countries have been 
shipping in such large quantities that this merger has not been very 
effective. 

As a result of this, the independent producers in Arizona have been 
closed down indefinitely, for the reason that they can not produce fiber 
and compete with foreign prices on crude asbestos. As the tariff issue 
is now up, this would be a good time to bring up the question again 
for a tariff on crude asbestos. Since this tariff bill was before Con- 
gress before I understand a bill has been passed providing for a tarif ou 
finished asbestos products, and I can not see any reason why we should 
not have a tariff on the crude asbestos. 

Yours very truly, 
ROGER Q. KYLE, 
Chairman of Asbestos Tarif Association of Arizona. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr, President, ever since I have been in the 
Senate this question has come up whenever there has been a 
tariff bill before the Senate. 

Arizona produces the highest grade asbestos produced in the 
world. There are about five or six producers there. I have 
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in my possession now a couple of telegrams from two of the | and as sand and refuse, of which over 200,000 tons are imported 


producers opposing the proposition of the Senator. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will tell the Senator why. I know why it 
is. It is because of the fact that those producers who have 
telegraphed also fabricate asbestos, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator from Utah 
yield to me? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield, 

Mr. BARKLEY. How much of this high-grade asbestos is 
really produced in this country? 

Mr. SMOOT, I can give the Senator a statement as to the 
years, and he can see the increases. 

In 1926 there were produced 196 short tons; in 1927 the 
production amounted to 472 short tons; in 1928 it was 549 
short tons. The value in 1926 was $505 a ton; in 1927 it was 
$538 a ton; in 1928 it was $538 a ton. 

The Senator says there were produced in Arizona last year 
about a thousand tons. In other words, in 1929 the increase 
of production over 1928 was 100 per cent. Of course, that 
demonstrates beyond the question of a doubt that the fabri- 
cators had to have that asbestos, and they had to have it to 
make the finer goods which are made because they can not 
get it anywhere else. The asbestos of Canada does not com- 
pare with it. I do not know how much is produced in Arizona. 

Mr, BARKLEY. Mr. President, is it correct that there is 
no asbestos now being imported into this country that really 
competes with the Arizona asbestos? 

Mr. SMOOT. It would compete in a way; yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I mean as to quality. ; 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think there is any asbestos that is 
as good as the Arizona asbestos. But all asbestos that is spun, 
that goes into fabric of any kind, has to be the very best. 
The asbestos which goes into shingles is the short asbestos, 
which can be found at many, many places. It is cheap stuff, 
and is used in shingles and other articles of very cheap 
character. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Is it true that 10,000 tons of asbestos, valued 
at more than $200 a ton, come into the country from abroad? 

Mr. SMOOT. The importations amounted to about 16,000 
tons in 1929, 14,000 in 1928, 13,000 in 1927. 

Mr. BARKLEY. There was some talk yesterday as to the 
ability of Arizona or any other State to produce enough to 
supply the domestic requirements of asbestos. Does the Senator 
think there is any likelihood that in the near future we can 
increase our domestic production from the high figure of 1929 
a thousand tons—so as to be able to supply our domestic 
requirements? 

Mr. SMOOT. They have been increasing each year, but I 
do not know to what extent. The Senator from Arizona may 
know more about that than I do. 

As far as the freight rate is concerned, the fabricators have 
to have a certain amount of this asbestos, even if they do have 
to pay a higher freight rate. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, if the Senator from Utah will 
permit me, I will tell the Senator from Kentucky about that 
matter. The Arizona asbestos has a smaller iron content than 
any other asbestos found in the world, and, therefore, it is the 
most suitable for high-grade electrical uses. So, regardless of 
the price, some of it has to be used for that purpose. But that 
is the only instance where the presence of iron makes any mate- 
rial difference. High-grade asbestos is used in other products, 
such as automobile brake lining, where the iron content is not 
of such vital importance as in connection with electrical uses. 
Therefore, there is competition from both Canada and Africa 
against the Arizona asbestos. 

Mr. SMOOT. Where the thread is spun, I think the Ari- 
zona asbestos can be spun finer than any asbestos in the world. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I am sure that is true. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, is the supply 
in Arizona inexhaustible? 

Mr. SMOOT. In 1909, when this question was thoroughly 
discussed, there was very little of it; it was just being found. 
No doubt the production has increased since that time, because 
it is up to a thousand tons now. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Can they supply our require- 
ments of 10,000 tons annually? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, if the Senator from Utah will 
yield to me, I think the Senator from Massachusetts is mis- 
taken. The American requirements each year, of asbestos 


worth more than $200 a ton, amount to about 15,000 tons. 
Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is true; but I was 
inquiring about the total consumption. 
Mr. HAYDEN. Nobody is attempting to propose a duty on 
the low grades of crude asbestos, which are known as mill fiber 


from foreign countries each year. The Arizona mines do not 
attempt to compete with these cheap importations and that is 
why I have limited my amendment to asbestos having a value 
of over $200 per ton. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think we have arrived yet at the time 
when we should put a duty on asbestos. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, several days ago my colleague 
IMr. Currine] offered an amendment which he had printed and 
laid on the table. He is necessarily out of the city to-day. In 
his absence and in his behalf I offer the amendment and ask for 
its consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 209, line 25, strike out 
beginning with “ Provided” and ending with “paragraph ” on 
page 210, line 6, as follows: 

Provided, That none of the foregoing shall be subject to a less amount 
of duty than would be payable without regard to this paragraph, except 
that any of the foregoing composed wholly or in chief value of china, 
porcelain, parian, bisque, earthenware, or stoneware shall be classified 
under this paragraph. 


Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, the amendment proposed is 
to strike from the bill the proviso beginning at the bottom of 
page 209 having relation to the general subject of toys—that is, 
toys of all classes and kinds ordinarily enjoyed by girls and boys 
throughont the country. The rate of duty prior to 1922 was 35 
per cent ad valorem. The act of 1922 increased that 100 per 
cent, fixing it at 70 per cent ad valorem. It is true that the 
present bill leaves the rate unchanged, but the proviso by a 
subterfuge increases the rate to an enormous figure. Through 
a reclassification in veiled fashion, inserted in this bill at the 
request of no one, so far as I have been able to ascertain from 
the record of the hearings, either before the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House or the Senate Committee on Finance, 
after fixing the rate at 70 per cent ad valorem it is provided: 


That none of the foregoing shall be subject to a less amount of duty 
than would be payable without regard to this paragraph, except that 
any of the foregoing composed wholly or in chief value of china, porce- 
lain, parian, bisque, earthenware, or stoneware shall be classified in 
this paragraph. 


In other words, Mr. President, any toy except those enumer- 
ated is to bear a duty under the provision elsewhere found in 
the act applicable to the constituent commodity of chief value in 
the toy. May I ask the chairman of the committee if that is an 
accurate statement of the effect of the proviso? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the effect of the proviso is this: 
First, in paragraph 1110—— 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, I have not time under the 
limitation on debate to yield to the Senator for an extended 
statement. I thought perhaps he could answer my question 
yes or no. 

Mr. SMOOT. It would have to be explained, and I shall ex- 
plain it as soon as the Senator concludes. 

Mr. BRATTON. I do not want to be discourteous to the 
chairman of the committee, of course. He understands that I 
am speaking under a limitation of time. 

The proviso, as I understand it, stated concretely is this: If 
a toy is composed of wool as the constituent commodity of chief 
value, its duty is measured in terms of the wool schedule al- 
though it may contain wood or some other substance or con- 
stituent commodity. In that way the duty would be raised far 
above the 70 per cent ad valorem provided in the bill. I say that 
it is the most extortionate provision in the entire bill and rests 
upon no basis of substance. It is nothing short of legislative 
larceny. It might be called organized piracy against the child- 
hood of the country, against the little tots of the country, boys 
and girls, who enjoy toys at Christmas time and at other times 
throughout the year. It was inserted in the bill in a veiled 
fashion and without the hearings disclosing a request from 
anyone to that effect. 

The financial condition of the domestic producers in this 
country does not demand any such tribute as this from the child- 
hood of the country. It is a question where the domestic pro- 
ducers, enjoying great wealth and prosperity, are arrayed against 
the childhood of the country. I want a vote upon the amend- 
ment in order to see whether the Senate proposes to lend its 
support to any such organized and legislative piracy as is pro- 
posed under this provision. I use those words advisedly. I 
repeat, it is legislative piracy, no more, no less. The record 
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discloses that the domestic producers of toys in this country 
declared enormous profits last year. 

Our imports of toys exceed very slightly our exports. I call 
the attention of the Senator to the fact that last year our im- 
ports of toys totaled $4,239,531, while our exports totaled $3,669,- 
858. The imports exceeded very slightly our exports. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, can the Senator give the 
domestic production of these toys? 

Mr. BRATTON. I do not believe I have that exact data 
available. I think, however, our domestic production exceeded 
$75,000,000 last year. If the Senator from Kentucky has it 
I should be glad to have him furnish it to the Senate later and 
before the discussion is concluded, 

Mr. President, some of the companies engaged in the manu- 
facture of toys declared dividends last year exceeding 30 per 
cent on their stock. Yet it is proposed -here to give them an 
increase of duty by this indirect fashion which will run more 
than a hundred per cent ad valorem in its practical application. 

I am at a loss to understand at whose request or at whose 
behest this provision was written into the bill. It is the first 
time a thing of this kind was ever proposed in tariff making 
so far as toys are concerned. It is a question whether we are 
going to allow, for instance, a toy the chief value of which is 
wool, although a large part of its content may be wood, to bear 
the wool rate. 

If its chief value is of tin, although it may contain other con- 
stituent ingredients, it bears the rate on tin, and so on through- 
out the whole category of commodities used in the manufacture 
of toys. I make an appeal to-day for the childhood of the coun- 
try, those residing in the towns, hamlets, villages, and on the 
farms. I appeal to the Senate to protect them against any such 
legislative raid as is proposed in this proviso. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator from New 
Mexico has expired. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if I was going to do the same 
thing and appeal to the same people as the Senator, I would 
not want to agree to his amendment. Let me call attention to 
what it means. It falls first in paragraph 1110 providing a rate 
on wool pile, and in the corresponding paragraph in the rayon 
schedule. These are the compound rates. If they are stricken 
out here, then they go back to the wool schedule and the rayon 
schedule. The rates would be very much higher than they are 
under this paragraph. Because of the fact its chief value is of 
wool the toy would have to go back to paragraph 1110. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It would not do that without the amend- 
ment. It is the amendment that would do that. 

Mr. SMOOT. If this provision is stricken out, then that is 
exactly what would happen. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is because of the proviso that it does go 
back to paragraph 1110. What we are trying to do is to take it 
out of paragraph 1110. 

Mr. SMOOT. Where should it go then? 

Mr. BARKLEY. In the toy schedule, 

Mr. SMOOT. But it would be of chief value then, and would 
have the toy rate added to it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If this amendment is adopted, it would take 
out of the equation all question of chief value. If we leave the 
provision in the bill, it will raise the rate on some toys 150 
and 200 per cent. 

Mr, SMOOT. Even if it went back to the wool schedule, 
paragraph 1110, it could not be more than 62 per cent. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the Senator from New Mex- 
ico a moment ago gave the imports and exports of these toys. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not of these toys, but all toys. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Very well, toys. 

Mr. SMOOT. There are not 0.01 of 1 per cent of the toys 
that are affected by this amendment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In order that we may find out just what the 
status of this proposition is, it may be well to call the attention 
of the Senate to the fact that paragraph 1513 provides a 70 per 
cent duty on toys, and after doing that it contains this proviso: 


Provided, That none of the foregoing shall be subject to a less amount 
of duty than would be payable without regard to this paragraph. 


In other words, without regard to this straight 70 per cent 
rate, none of them shall be allowed to come in at a less duty 
than they would bear if this paragraph were not in the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. In paragraph 1307 the rate is 71 per cent. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The provision then goes on: 


Except that any of the foregoing composed wholly or in chief value 
of china, porcelain, parian, bisque, earthenware, or stoneware shall be 
classified under this paragraph. 


That is, at 70 per cent. I have here in my hand a toy that 
comes under this proyision. It is made of a wool fabric. It is 
stuffed with excelsior. It weighs about 10 ounces. This would 
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not come in at the 70 per cent rate, but it would come in under 
paragraph 1110, and that paragraph provides that “ pile fabrics, 
whether or not pile covers the entire surface, wholly or in chief 
value of wool, and all articles, finished or unfinished, made or 
cut from such pile fabrics,” shall bear a duty of 44 cents per 
pound and 50 per cent ad valorem. Now, at that rate this little 
toy, a teddy bear, valued at 23.8 cents, weighing about 10 
ounces, would pay under paragraph 1110 a duty of 44 cents a 
pound and 50 per cent ad valorem, which amounts to a 39-cent 
tariff on an article valued at 23.8 cents. That is why this pro- 
viso is inserted in the bill. It makes the 70 per cent tariff on 
toys a joke and makes the toys dutiable under innumerable 
paragraphs of the bill, which increased the rate in some in- 
stances to twice 170. The rate on this toy which I hold in my 
hand under this provision would be 163 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator is wrong as to that. 
That article would fall under this paragraph at a duty of 70 
per cent. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Oh, no; it would not. 

Mr. SMOOT. I say that it would. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Its chief value is of wool pile fabric. It is 
covered with such fabric; and not only does the wool fabric 
pay this enormous tariff but the excelsior on the inside of it 
also pays it. It would also apply to toys that are mounted on 
wooden platforms or on metal platforms. Such toys would bear 
a duty according to their weight, and if the chief value of the 
covering were of wool fabric they would be taxed according to 
the entire weight of the whole toy and not according to the 
weight of the wool content or any part of it. 

If articles are to be used for the amusement of children, 
they will bear a higher rate than if they are to be used for the 
amusement of adults; in other words, there seems to be a 
premium on childhood here with reference to the importation of 
toys. The only way by which the children can get out from 
under it is to grow faster. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator from Kentucky 
yield to me? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am speaking now as to the joker in this 
paragraph that lifts toys from under the 70 per cent rate and 
puts them in at a combined rate. The same thing would apply 
to toys where any rayon pile fabric is used in the covering. 
They would bear a duty of 40 cents a pound and 60 per cent 
ad valorem. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield to the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. BRATTON. The Senator from Kentucky said a while ago 
that this joker seemed to be a premium on childhood. I think 
ne meant a penalty on childhood, and the severest sort of pen- 
alty. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I accept the Senator’s amendment; it is a 
penalty; I suppose it is intended to make it difficult for children 
to have articles of amusement if there is any way by which 
their importation may be prevented. 

I started a while ago to give the figures of the domestic pro- 
duction of toys. It amounted in 1928 to $89,000,000, while we 
imported a little over $4,000,000 worth, and we exported over 
$3,000,000 worth. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Kentucky yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield the floor. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I want to inquire of the chairman 
of the Committee on Finance if I am right in assuming that if 
that portion of the paragraph on page 210 shall be stricken out, 
then all toys will bear a duty of 70 per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Very well. If that shall be left in 
the bill, then it will not affect the amount of duty on any com- 
modity the rate of duty on which is less than 70 per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. Only as to wool pile fabrics in paragraph 1110. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. But if the duty upon the constitu- 
ent commodity is greater than 70 per cent, then this duty will 
operate? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. So that the only effect of the por- 
tion of the paragraph on page 210 would be to increase the 
duty upon toys? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; if there were such a case as the Senator 
refers to. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. If the duty upon the constituent 
commodity shall be less than 70 per cent, then that portion of 
the paragraph on page 210 will not operate? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It operates only in case the duty 
upon the constituent, the article, is more than 70 per cent; so 
that the effect of that portion of the paragraph necessarily 
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would be to elevate the prices on any toy as to which it is 
operative? 

Mr. SMOOT. In the case of rayon material, for instance, 
there would be a duty of 70 per cent, and the duty would be 
raised 1 per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. And upon silk, for instance? 

Mr. SMOOT. If it were higher, then this rate would apply 


ere, 
Mr. WALSH of Montana. Then, the operative effect would 
be to increase the rate wherever it is applicable. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was merely calling attention to the items 
that were spoken of. In one case there would be no increase 
at all and in the other case there would be an increase of 
1 per cent. Silk would not be affected at all. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Bratton] for his colleague [Mr. CUTTING]. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Norpeck]. 
If he were here, he would vote “yea.” If I were permitted 
to vote, I should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. In the absence of the junior 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. STEPHENS], with whom I have a 
general pair, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. SULLIVAN (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Brock]. I trans- 
fer that pair to the senior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. PINE] 
and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Samrnj. I 
transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
WATERMAN] and vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I have a general pair with the senior 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DENEEN]. I transfer that pair to the 
junior Senator from Washington [Mr. D] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I desire to announce that the junior 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Currrne] is paired with the 
senior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Watcorr]. If the junior 
Senator from New Mexico were present, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. On this question I have a 
pair with the Senator from California [Mr. SHORTRIDGE]. Not 
knowing how he would vote, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. BINGHAM. My colleague [Mr. Watcorr] in unavoidably 
absent at this time. He is paired on this vote. If he were 
present, he would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SIMMONS. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. GILLErT] to the senior Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. Surpsteap] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. FESS. I wish to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON] ; and . 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Gouron] with the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Kine]. 

The result was announced—yeas 38, nays 30, as follows: 


th 


YEAS—38 

Ashurst Frazier La Follette Steck 
Barkley George McKellar Swanson 
Black Glass aster Thomas, Okla, 
Blaine Harris Norris Trammell 
Blease Harrison Nye dings 
Bratton Hawes Overman agner 
Brookhart Hayden nsdell Walsh, Mont. 
Caraway His —5 7 

‘onnally owe heppard 
Fletcher ones Simmons 

NAYS—30 
Allen Greene McCulloch Stelwer 
Baird Grundy 1 Sullivan 
Bingham Hale Met Thomas, Idaho 
Capper Hastin Moses Townsen 
Dale Hatfiel Oddie Vandenberg 
Fess Hebert Patterson atson 
Go Kean Robsion, Ky 
Goldsborough Keyes Smoot 
NOT VOTING—28 

Borah u Norbeck Shipstead 
Brock Gillett Phipps Shortridge 
Broussard Glenn Pine Smith 
Copeland Gould Pittman Stephens 
Couzens Johnson Reed Walcott 
Cutting Kendrick Robinson, Ark. Walsh, Mass. 
Deneen King Robinson, Ind. Waterman 


So the amendment offered by Mr. Brarron on behalf of Mr. 
CUTTING was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in paragraph 228 and in para- 
graph 1502 we struck out the provision: 
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There shall not be classified under this paragraph— 
(1) Any article chiefly used for the amusement of children or (2) 
any part of any such article. 


Mr. President, I moye on page 234 to strike out lines 7 to 9, 
inclusive, and lines 15 to 17, inclusive. Those lines cover provi- 
sions which in the two other paragraphs to which I have 
referred were stricken out, and, of course, they ought to be 
stricken out here. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Utah. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I have two amendments which I 
wish to offer to this schedule, and I ask the attention of the 
Senator from Utah. I will send the amendments to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Ohio sub- 
mits an amendment, which the clerk will report. 

The Cuter Crerk. On page 209, line 10, after the word 
1 8 it is proposed to insert the words “inflated rubber 
alls, 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I ask the Senator to observe 

Mr. BARKLEY. Have we reached the sundries schedule? 

Mr. FESS. Yes; we are on the sundries schedule. I-.ask the 
Senator from Kentucky, as well as the Senator from Utah, to 
look at the language on page 201 in paragraph 1502. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Paragraph 1502? 

‘Mr. FESS. Yes—boxing gloves, baseballs, footballs, tennis 


balls, golf balls, and all other balls. The latter language is 


all-inclusive. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It certainly is. 

Mr. FESS. These are sporting goods. If the Senator will 
turn to page 209, line 10, that part of the bill deals with toys. 
There is a very large industry in Ohio which makes inflated 
rubber balls. That is, before the ball is inflated it is a little 
rubber bag. When it is inflated with air it can be called a ball. 
At the same time it is not a sporting-goods article. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON. Is it the toy balloon on which the Senator 
wants to increase the duty? 

Mr. FESS. No; that is the point. It is not a toy balloon, 
because it is filled with air and does not ascend. 

Mr. HARRISON. It is just a little toy that the little children 
play with? 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I knew that was coming. Here 
is an article that is not classified. Before it is inflated it is a 
mere rubber bag. When it is inflated it is called a ball; but 
it is not one of the articles of sporting goods that are covered by 
paragraph 1502, and yet it is not a toy balloon, because it is not 
a balloon, The balloon is filled with lighter-than-air gas and, 
of course, it ascends; but this is not that. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr, President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. This is not the medicine ball? 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. FESS. No; not the medicine ball. This is by name 
a ball, but it does not come in the category of sporting goods, 
covered by paragraph 1502. It is a toy, but it is not a toy 
balloon. It is a toy ball. I have asked that in the toy schedule, 
before “toy balloons,” there be inserted the expression “ in- 
flated rubber balls.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, this article is primarily de- 
signed for the use of children; is it? 

Mr. FESS. Yes; it is a toy. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then it is already covered. 

Mr. FESS. No; the Treasury Department calls it a ball. 

Mr. SMOOT. In paragraph 1502, the language “ primarily 
designed for use in physical exercise” has been put into this 
bill; and these balls certainly are manufactured for use in 
physical exercise. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I think that is correct, although 
the industry did not ascertain that. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, is this amendment in order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment is in order, 

Mr. FESS. The Senator from Ohio does not offer amend- 
ments that are not in order. 

Mr. ODDIE. That is why the Chair was asked—to make 
sure, 

Mr. FHSS. Mr. President, I withdraw that amendment and 
send to the desk another amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator withdraws his 
eee and sends up another amendment which will be 
sta 
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The CHIEF CLERK. On page 231, line 24, after the semicolon, 
insert: 


If any of the foregoing are transparent or translucent, and valued 
at not more than $2.75 per gross, they shall be subject to an addi- 
tional duty of 35 per cent ad valorem, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me to 
ask the clerk to state where the Senator’s amendment goes in? 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 231, line 24, after the semicolon, 
insert “if any of the foregoing,” and so forth. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask to have the entire amendment stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be 
restated. 7 z 

The amendment was restat 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, these rubber nipples can be laid 
down at the Atlantic coast at $2.25 per gross. They cost here 
$2.83 if they are not banded, and $3.54 if banded. The $2.25 
nipple can be produced here for $2.83; and the banded nipple, 
that can be laid down at $2.68, would cost here $3.54, The 
difference in cost is made up partially by this amendment, 35 
per cent additional. However, that is only about 63 per cent 
of the difference in cost. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. FESS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BARKLEY. What is the range of articles included in 
this amendment? 

Mr. FESS. These are called rubber nipples, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Oh! They are the rubber nipples used by 
the babies that have to be nursed from a bottle? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator is trying to put a 60 per cent 
ad valorem duty on these? 

Mr. FESS. Not 60 per cent; 35 per cent. 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; the amendment says this shall be in 
addition to these other duties. They carry 25 per cent in the 
bill; so that what the Senator is seeking to do is to put a 60 
per cent duty on these rubber nipples used by babies who are 
required to nurse from a bottle. 

Mr. FESS. If the Senator wants to put it that way. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is the way it is; is it not? I have 
put it correctly. 

Mr. FESS. It is for the protection of an industry located 
in Akron, Ohio, that can produce for $3.54 what can be laid 
down here for about $2.80. 

Mr. BARKLEY. But while these nipples may be confined to 
Akron, Ohio, babies are all over the country. 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. And they are quite an important industry, 
as well as the production of rubber nipples. 

Mr. FESS. That is true, Mr. President; if the Senator wants 
to put it upon that basis. That is the basis upon which some 
of our friends put their argument; but I am not indulging in 
that. I am trying to make up a part of the difference in cost; 
and the amendment makes up about 63 per cent of the 
difference. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, this amendment is not confined 
to rubber nipples. This will take in everything else made in 
the same fashion as rubber nipples. The Senator does not want 
to cover everything; does he? 

Mr. FESS. I want to cover this particular item. 

Mr. SMOOT. I very much prefer to have the Senator desig- 
nate rubber nipples specifically. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, no doubt the Senator’s modesty 
prevented him from designating what he really wanted to 
cover. 

Mr. SMOOT. Whether it is modesty or whatever it may be, 
I want it confined to what it is actually designed to cover, 

Mr. NORRIS. I think the Senator is right. If we are going 
to tax the baby industry in order to help the nipple industry, 
we ought to know it. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I announced to the industry at 
Akron that that sort of a statement would be made. I am 
ready to let the matter go to a vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ohio, 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I send to the 
desk an amendment which I ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 287, line 20, strike out all after 
“separately ” down through line 21 and insert; 
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Photographic dry plates, not specially provided for, 20 per cent 
ad valorem, except that in the case of such dry plates which are 
panchromatic the rate shall be 10 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, the Senate 
Finance Committee recommended a rate of 25 per cent ad 
valorem on photographic dry plates. I moved when the bill 
was earlier considered that the rate be made 15 per cent, and 
that rate was adopted. Since that time an increased duty has 
been levied upon window glass; and the fact has been brought 
to my attention by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Hawes] 
and others who are interested and now urge that we change 
the rate from 15 per cent to 20 per cent as compensatory duty. 
That I have done in this amendment. 

There is one dry plate called the panchromatic dry plate 
that is not produced in this country at all. We have to import 
that particular plate. I have reduced the rate upon that plate 
from 15 per cent to 10 per cent, making it simply a revenue 
duty. It really ought to be on the free list. 

I assume there will be no objection to this amendment, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Massachusetts. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk. 

Rear PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be 
s 

The CH CrerxK. It is proposed to strike out paragraph 

1516, and to insert the following: 


Par. 1516. Matches, friction or lucifer, of all descriptions, per gross 
of 144 boxes, containing not more than 100 matches per box, 8 cents per 
gross; when imported otherwise than in boxes containing not more than 
100 matches each, three-fourths of 1 cent per 1,000 matches; wax 
matches, wind matches, and all matches in books or folders or having 
a stained, dyed, or colored stick or stem, tapers consisting of a wick 
coated with an inflammable substance, night lights, fusees, and times 
burning chemical signals, by whatever name known, 40 per cent ad 
valorem; Provided, That in accordance with section 10 of “An act to 
provide for a tax upon white phosphorus matches, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved April 9, 1912, white phosphorus matches manufactured 
wholly or in part in any foreign country shall not be entitled to enter 
at any of the ports of the United States, and the importation thereof 
is hereby prohibited: Provided further, That nothing in this act con- 
tained shall be held to repeal or modify said act to provide for a tax 
23 et phosphorus matches, and for other purposes, approved April 

, 1912. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President I ask for a ruling of the Chair 
as to whether the amendment is in order. The rate has already 
been agreed to, and the language is the only thing that has 
been changed; and I do not see that that is in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That part of the amendment 
striking out “20” and inserting “8” would be in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. That would be the only part. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is the only part that 
would be in order. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ken- 
tucky yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. White phosphorus, as I understand, is barred 
on account of its injurious effect on workmen’s hands. Yellow 
phosphorus is also barred because it gives people what is called 
“phosphorus jaw.” I was wondering whether it would not be 
a good thing to insert in this amendment “ white or yellow phos- 
phorus,” in order to keep out both those injurious articles, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, as far as I am concerned, 
I would not object to that, but I am simply seeking to restore 
the law as it is now. What is the ruling of the Chair? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The only part of the amend- 
ment that is in order is that part seeking to strike out “20” 
and insert “8.” 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I withdraw the amendment 
I have offered and offer an amendment on page 211, at the end 
of line 5, to strike out “20” and insert “8.” 

Mr. President, my reason for offering the amendment in 
the original form was because I wanted to restore the rate in 
the present law, which is three-fourths of a cent a thousand on 
the ordinary match used in the American household. Inasmuch 
as it seems that that rate was agreed to as in Committee of the 
Whole, and no reservation made on it, I will not attempt to 
change that. 

It does not make any very great difference anyway, because 
there are none of these matches, known as ordinary “ strike- 
anywhere” matches, coming into the United States, and there 
ae no matches of the folding-book type coming into the United 
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We produce in this country about $25,000,000 worth of matches 
a year, and we import about $2,000,000 worth. 

The only match that is imported at all—and it is imported 
only in small quantities, compared with the total consumption 
of matches—is the ordinary match called the safety match. 
We produce about $25,000,000 worth and import about $2,000,000 
worth, The only importation of matches is of the type of match 
that is known as the “strike-on-the-box,” or safety match, 
which can not be lighted by striking against any other sub- 
stance except the rough side of the box in which it is contained. 

The present rate on these matches is 8 cents per gross, in 
boxes containing not more than 100 matches. The House raised 
that rate to 20 cents, an increase of 250 per cent, very largely at 
the request of an organization which was formed for the purpose 
of bringing about this increase in the tariff on matches. 

They came here and appeared before the House Ways and 
Means Committee, an organization of independent match manu- 
facturers of the United States, headed by a gentleman named 
E. S. Romine, who was the organizer of the match producers 
who sought the increase. He appeared before the Ways and 
Means Committee, and argued in behalf of it, and secured the 
increase of from 8 to 20 cents a gross. 

I have from him a letter, dated March 5, which he wrote me 
after a conversation which he sought and had with me. I wish 
to lay this letter before the Senate, because the man who came 
here and organized the effort to get the increase, after looking 
further into it, has changed his mind about it and concluded he 
is wrong, and he frankly writes me to that effect. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I ask the Senator whether he 
knows why he changed his mind? 

Mr. BARKLEY. He states in his letter. 
argue that with the Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. That would be good information for some 
Senators. 

Mr. BARKLEY: I read the letter. 

Mr. BARKLEY proceeded to read the letter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. VANDENBERG in the chair). 
The Senator’s time has expired. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask unanimous consent for five additional 
minutes in order that I may complete the reading of this letter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. SMOOT. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask that the entire letter may be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The letter was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


I have not time to 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 5, 1930. 
Hon. ALBEN W. BARKLEY, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

My Dran SENATOR: Pursuant to our conversation this afternoon with 
reference to the proposed increase in duty on matches, I submit the 
following facts: 

Something over a year ago the writer interested himself in the 
formation of an association of the American match manufacturers, the 
purpose of which was to correct a great many of the evils which had 
crept into the business and incidentally to procure the enactment of a 
bill increasing the duty on match importations. On February 15, 1929, 
the writer, representing a great many of the independent match manu- 
facturers, filed a brief before the Committee on Ways and Means of 
the House of Representatives, asking for this increased duty, which com- 
mittee recommended an increase of from 8 cents to 11 cents per gross, 
which rate was increased by the Republican caucus to 20 cents, and 
shortly thereafter this rate was adopted by the House of Representa- 
tives. It was some time after this that the writer, together with other 
manufacturers in giving the matter additional thought, concluded that 
this increase as adopted by the House should not apply to safety matches 
containing less than 100 matches per box, by reason of the fact that 
very few safety matches are manufactured in the United States, and we 
learned on yery good authority that should this proposed increase in 
duty apply to matches of the last-named type it would mean that the 
fore match manufacturers would invade this country and not only 
manufacture matches of the safety type but strike-anywhere matches 
as well, which would greatly increase competition and possibly elimi- 
nate the independent manufacturers. 

This is illustrated by the situation in India, where, when a prohibi- 
tive tariff was enacted, the Swedish Match Co. erected factories and now 
has absolute control of the match industry. Mr. Kruger, president of 
the Swedish company, in a statement recently to the Wall Street Journal 
said if this tariff was passed his company would invade this country. 
In making the above statement, as well as what follows, I speak as 
chairman of the board and the largest stockholder in one of the largest 
independent match companies in the United States, as well as for sey- 
eral of the other independent companies. I may say also that I, more 
thay any other one person, sponsored the formation of the American 
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Match Manufacturers’ Association and was elected its first pr 
retiring from this position at the last annual meeting, lee year 
in January of the current year. May I say, too, that of those who 
signed the brief before the Ways and Means Committee substantially all 
agree with my present attitude. 

Government statistics show that imported matches constitute only 8 
per cent of the total match consumption of the country, and as no 
strike-anywhere or book matches are imported and practically no safety 
matches are manufactured in the United States, there seems to be very 
little reason for this prohibitive tariff. Safety matches now sell for 
more than any other matches, the prices being as follows 


8 
è- 
Book matches o 

Indeed, the Diamond Match Co. in a recent statement declared that 
it was in no manner in competition with the Swedish Match Co., of 
8 or the International Match Corporation, a Delaware corpora- 

n. 

It has been represented to you that the average cost of the manufac- 
turing of the small-size box of matches in the United States is approxi- 
mately 58 cents per gross, while the cost in foreign countries is but 38 
cents. This cost figure was obtained from a sworn statement by the 
auditor of the Diamond Match Co, A careful estimate indicates, how- 
ever, that matches of this type can be produced in the United States for 
38 cents per gross, which is the approximate cost of the manufacture of 
the same matches in foreign countries without freight or duty. This 
high-production cost of the Diamond Match Co. is accounted for by the 
following facts. (References are to Diamond's annual reports.) 

(a) Very small quantity produced. Your company’s domestic 
matches of this type [safety] have been reduced to a relatively insignifi- 
cant volume.” (Report of March 24, 1927, p. 38.) 

(b) Idle plant and equipment, such as their $2,000,000 Savannah 
factory, Which has been closed many years. 

(e) It is their policy to make excessive depreciations and write-offs. 
(Report of March 24, 1927, pp. 10, 31, and 37; report of March 22, 
1928, p. 36.) 

(d) The following are some items which they have improperly charged 
1 costs (page references are to their report dated March 24, 
1927). 

Experimental research (p. 10). 
Development expenses (p. 10 and p. 20). 
. Price decline on floor stocks (p. 11). 
Patents (p. 20). 

Manufacturing rights (p. 20). 

. Sales rights (p. 20). 

It has also been suggested to you that an American safety-match 
industry can be established using American aspen. As a matter of fact, 
however, bulletins published by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture show that aspen of the size and type required can not be found 
in Minnesota, Maine, or anywhere else in the United States in sufficient 
quantities to make large-scale operations profitable. The American aspen 
has a tendency to check and warp when dried which makes it unsuitable 
for use in manufacturing matches. The American aspen also almost 
invariably develops heart rot when it reaches middle age and trees 8 
inches in diameter and over, which is the minimum size for match manu- 
facturing purposes, are quite generally affected. In substantiation of 
these assertions we refer to the following publications of the United 
States Department of Agriculture: 

Forest Service Bulletin, No. 93 (pp. 5, 7, 8, and 28). 

Department Bulletin No. 1291 (pp. 5 and 33). 

American woods: Aspen (pp. 2 and 4). 

The fact that the Diamond imports their safety matches (with the 
exception of a very few) as illustrated by the box I handed you yester- 
day proves conclusively the impracticality of manufacturing them here. 

I herewith inclose copy of the act in its present form with the desired 
amendment shown in red ink. 

Hoping this is the information you desire, I remain 

Very truly yours, 


Qa woh a 


E. S. Routxn. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, it seems to be a very peculiar 
position the writer of this letter wants to put us in. He ap- 
peared before the Ways and Means Committee of the House. I 
do not happen to have his argument here, but I suppose it was 
about like all of them. He was pleading there evidently for 
an inerease in the tariff, arguing that as a manufacturer of 
matches he could not compete with foreign labor. That was 
the nightmare, undoubtedly. He succeeded in getting the in- 
crease he wanted. Now he has learned that this increase he 
succeeded in getting in the name of American labor and Ameri- 
can manufacturers is going to result in the ruination of his 
business, because, he says, this tariff will be an embargo; that 
matches can not be brought in from abroad; that the foreign 
companies will come over here and build factories, and those 
factories will put the domestic factories out of business. When 
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they come over here they will be subject to our labor laws and 
our immigration laws, and so, after all, this bugbear of foreign 
labor which gave them the nightmare and scared them to death 
has no effect whatever now. He is afraid now of being put out 
of business in the United States, this side of the tariff wall, by 
2700 enome coming over here and employing labor to compete 
wit m. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. The strange thing is, however, that he bases 
his argument upon matches made from aspen. The matches 
which fall under the paragraph we are now considering are 
made out of pine mostly. They can be made out of most any- 


thing. So his statement falls to the ground as far as aspen is 
concerned. 
Mr, NORRIS. It is evident that we are fooled sometimes. 


He even fooled the Ways and Means Committee, he fooled the 
House of Representatives, he fooled the Finance Committee, he 
fooled the Senate, and now he discovers that, after all, he was 
fooling himself, 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne 
braska yield to the Senator from Maine? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, perhaps it will be of some interest 
to the country to know that Mr. Romine is president of the 
Pacific Match Co. I have in my hand a letter from T. J. 
Reynolds, vice president of the Diamond Match Co., to Mr. 
Begle, the president of the Berst-Forster-Dixfleld Co., in which 
he says: 

The Pacific Match Co. have also given an option on their business to 
Swedish match interests, which expires January 10, 1931, and for which 
they were paid $100,000 in cash, and in the contract it was specified 
that in the event of this option not having been exercised they would 
forfeit that $100,000. 


Mr. NORRIS. I suppose he is frightened so that he is selling 
out now. Anyway, he gets a high tariff on a manufactured 
article to save his company from foreign labor. Evidently he 
either fooled us, or the House, or the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, or he fooled himself. After he gets everything he wants 
he discovers that it will not do him any good. He can not 
compete with American labor evidently. : 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Nebraska yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Regardless of the consistency or inconsist- 
ency of the man who writes the letter which I have read, the 
fact remains that the largest producer of matches in the United 
States is the Diamond Match Co. Since 1889 they have made 
profits of 9 per cent on their investment, which now amounts 
to $16,000,000, and have paid dividends. They import most of 
the matches they sell in this country, like the box which I have 
in my hand, with the Diamond Match Co.’s name on it, but 
which are actually made in Sweden. The Diamond Match Co. 
are putting out to the American people a match purporting to 
be manufactured by the Diamond Match Co., which makes 
these enormous dividends on its investment, but it actually 
imports those matches from Sweden and they are about the 
only matches of this type that are imported from Sweden. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not want to be misunderstood. I do not 
want the Senator from Kentucky to misunderstand me. I am 
not advocating this high tariff. I think a mistake was made 
when we listened to this man before his conversion to a really 
patriotie spirit, and put this unconscionable tariff of 200 or 300 
per cent additional on matches. I am not advocating a high 
tariff. I have no particular knowledge in regard to the sub- 
ject, but I could not withstand the temptation of calling the 
attention of the Senate to the fact that these men who are put- 
ting up this bugaboo often are just fooling us and sometimes 
fooling themselves as well. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, the match industry is not in a 
prosperous condition. Every company, so far as I know, out- 
side of the Diamond Match Co., is in distress, many of them in 
the red. The Diamond Match Co. is the only one that reports 
any profit. Thirty per cent of the business of the Diamond 
Match Co. is in matches and 70 per cent in other sources of 
profits, such as lumber and lumber products. The portion of 
the match industry in the Diamond Co. is running at a loss. 
In other words, the profits of the Diamond Match Co. are from 
other sources than matches. 

And I speak now because my State is one of the chief match- 
producing States in the Union. However, many other States 


are engaged in it. The imports haye been growing at a phe- 
nomenal rate. In the last 10 years they have grown from 
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1,500,000 gross to over 10,500,000 gross. Some one suggested 
that there was not a very great amount of imports as compared 
with the great consumption of matches. Twenty-seven per cent 
of the consumption of matches is imported. At one time it 
was a very small percentage, but to-day it is a very large and 
rapidly increasing percentage, as these figures indicate. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. FESS. I have only 10 minutes, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator declines to yield. . 

Mr. FESS. The facts indicate also that the industry has 
been rather consistent, running about the same up to the time 
when it ceased to be prosperous because of this large importa- 
tion from the Swedish company. Please note that the Swedish 
company imports comprises 80 per cent of all the importations. 
It has a monopoly so far as European production goes, and 
while our exports are very small we can not export to certain 
countries because there is an embargo upon our exports largely 
due to the influence of this company. This company is not only 
influential in Europe, but it is tremendously influential in our 
Own country as evidenced by the letter which was read just now 
from the president of the company which, when it was Ameri- 
ean, sought protection and when it was ready to sell to the 
Swedish company turned its back upon its former profession. 
It is easily accounted for. = 

We ask only for an increase of one-twelfth of a cent per box. 
No one would think that that would increase the cost to the 
consumer. All we are doing is trying to maintain American 
industry that is typical, quite widespread, at one time very pros- 
perous, but under this monopolistic effort of the Swedish com- 
pany we pay 56 cents where they pay 24 cents. In other words, 
the difference in the cost between the Swedish match producer 
and ours is considerably larger than the total cost in Sweden. 

Not only that, but we have the raw material out of which 
we produce this commodity. It makes a market for our lum- 
ber. There is not any timber grown anywhere that is better 
adapted to the manufacture of matches than is the American 
timber. Measured by what we are able to do, measured by the 
influence of the monopolistic control of an importer, measured 
by the market it will produce for the purchase of the raw mate- 
rial, in the employment of American labor which will amount to 
something like 25,000 people—although they are saying there 
are only 3,000, but that is only in two things, not including the 
labor employed in the other departments of the match in- 
dustry—it seems to me that here is a good case for the integrity 
of American business to invest American capital and employ 
American labor, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ohio 
now yield? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. | The Senator now is talking about the entire 
match industry. There is no competition in the United States 
from any source with reference to the ordinary match with 
which the Senator and I have been familiar all our lives. 
There is no competition in the manufacture of the little fold- 
ing-book match that can so conveniently be put into the pocket 
of a smoker. The only importations of any sort of match are 
the safety matches, of which there are very few manufactured 
in the United States. It is only that match which is affected 
by the motion which I have made to reduce the tariff back to 
the present rate instead of the 20 cents carried in the bill. The 
entire match industry is not involved at all. 

Mr. FESS. If what the Senator is saying is correct, that this 
is not in any way involved, I would urge that the protection be 
given if for nothing more than that it will supply a market for 
the wood that is used in the manufacture. 

Mr. SMOOT obtained the floor. 

esas ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yie 

Mr. SMOOT. I will yield for a question. 
does the Senator desire me to yield? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I want to read a telegram. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have only 10 minutes. If the Senator please, 
he can read it in his own time. I do not want to be cut out of 
my 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah de- 
clines to yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the match in which the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY] is so deeply interested 
sells for 1 cent a box. It has sold for 1 cent a box for at least 
80 years. No difference where it is, it is 1 cent a box, and so 
far as the consumer is concerned it will be 1 cent a box for all 
time to come, so we need not worry about this duty costing the 
consumer any 
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Mr. HALE. Mr. President 

Mr, SMOOT. Just a moment, please, Let us see whether the 
industry is entitled to protection. The consumption in 1929 
was 16,233,593 gross boxes, 50 matches in a box. Of this 
amount 10,576,500 gross, or 65 per cent of all the matches used, 
were imported. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

i ME SMOOT. No; I want to proceed because my time is 
mited. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). The 
Senator from Utah declines to yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. These figures are official. The cost abroad is 
26 cents, admittedly so. No one questioned that before 
the committee; 90 per cent of the domestic production costs 
56.2 cents per gross. That testimony was given under oath to 
the committee. Not only that, but statements of the companies 
were submitted to members of the committee, and the Treasury 
Department figures show exactly the same thing. In other 
words, 90 per cent of the domestic production costs 56.2 cents 
per gross. 

The official price fixed for importation into the United States 
is 29 cents per gross. That is for the year 1929, and that is the 
official figure. Taking even the 26 cents from the 56.2 cents 
leaves 30 cents a gross, and, if we take 29 cents from it, we 
have 25 cents a gross—nearly 26 cents. That is exactly the 
situation existing in the match industry to-day. 

Talk about a domestice trust in matches? It is impossible. 
There is wood in nearly every State in the Union from which 
matches can be made. Anyone can get match machinery any- 
where in the world. There is no patented machine to-day that 
they can not get and use in the manufacture of matches, just 
the same here as elsewhere; so it is impossible, so far as that 
is concerned, to have a match trust if anyone desires to enter 
into the business, Therefore there is nothing in that charge. 

Of course, I will say that the match trusts of the world are 
in foreign countries. They are the ones now who are asking 
us 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If there is a match trust in the United 
States, it controls the contract with it which links both of 
them up together. 

Mr. HALE. But that contract expires this year. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Maine stated what I was 
going to say, so I will not repeat it. 

Mr. President, when we began the hearings upon the match 
question I believed that there was no necessity at all for the 
20-cent rate—none whatever. I thought that was one place 
where we could cut the rate provided for in the House text. 
There was testimony before the committee on this particular 
item. I am speaking now of the 20 cents per gross found in 
paragraph 1516, lines 5 and 6. I am not speaking of the other 
part of the bill here which is not now under consideration. I 
am speaking of this one particular rate. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield there? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If there are no importations at all of the ordi- 
nary “strike-anywhere” match and none of the folding-book 
matches, upon what ground did the Senate committee refuse 
to reduce those rates? The rate was increased from three- 
fourths of a cent to 2% cents. 

Mr. SMOOT. That was all previously discussed when we 
acted upon the amendment. I have not the time, and I should 
not take the time if I had it, again to go over that ground. I 
desire to say that in the discussion of items throughout the 
whole bill they were first discussed, as in Committee of the 
Whole, and just as soon as the bill got into the Senate the same 
identical speeches were nrade, and the same questions were dis- 
cussed. Now, I am not going to commence to discuss this ques- 
tion again. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator from Utah 
yield there? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. This match amendment has not been dis- 
cussed heretofore at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. The whole match question was discussed. It 
was not only discussed in the amendment on lines 8 and 9 but 
there was a discussion as to matches similar to that which is 
being carried on to-day. I was perfectly willing to take a vote 
upon the question without any debate at all, but so long as the 
matter had been discussed on one side I thought it my duty as 
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chairman of the Committee on Finance to state why the com. 
ae had agreed to the 20-cent rate provided for in the House 


Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I desire to read the following 
telegram from M. Livingston & Co., of Paducah, Ky., which is 
the home of my colleague [Mr. BARKLEY] : 

PapucanH, KY., January 21, 1930. 
Senator J. M. Ronsiox, 
Care Senate Office: 

Your support in the increase on tariff on matches will protect Ameri- 
can labor and capital and will be appreciated. 

M. LIVINGSTON & Co. 


I merely wish to add this to what has been said. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the junior Senator from 
Kentucky yield to his colleague? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I merely desire to say that I think I re- 
5 85 a telegram similar to the one which my colleague has 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Well, I am going to act favor- 
ably on the telegram. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It takes more than one telegram, even from 
my home town and from a personal friend, to convince me to 
vote for an increase in this household necessity. which I do not 
think is justified. * 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Well, without any telegram, 
I desire to say to my distinguished colleague I am very much 
more interested in the employment of laborers in Paducah, in 
Kentucky, and in our country generally, than I am in the 
employment of laborers in Sweden and Japan, where matches 
are made with cheap labor. I am very much more interested 
in the investment of capital in Kentucky and in this country 
generally than I am in the investment of capital in Japan and 
Sweden. 

ae BARKLEY. Mr. President, will my colleague yield to 
me 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the junior Senator from 
Kentucky yield to his colleague? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I, of course, appreciate my friend’s interest 
in the welfare of Paducah, Ky., but I desire to say that M. 
Livingston & Co. are wholesale grocers; they are personal 
friends of mine. They are excellent business men and citizens 
of high standing. They handle many matches as wholesale dis- 
tributors, as representatives of manufacturers and jobbers; but 
they do not employ anybody in the manufacture of matches, 
and they never have done so, because they do not make matches, 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Whatever business they may 
be engaged in, it seems to me that they are more interested in 
the investment of American capital and in the employment 
of American labor than they are in labor and invested capital 
in Sweden and Japan. In that view I must concur, 

I am interested likewise more in the timber and lumber busi- 
ness of Kentucky than I am in the timber and lumber business 
of Japan and Sweden. Therefore, Mr. President and Members 
of the Senate, I am very happy to give my support to any 
measure that will afford protection to American capital and to 
American labor. It is unfair to ask American laborers to com- 
pete with the cheap pauper labor of Japan and Europe, not only 
in the match industry but in every other American industry— 
farm, mine, forest, factory, or mill. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, the great Swedish match trust 
controlled by Kreuger & Toll controls 80 per cent of the match 
production of the world. The only countries the match pro- 
duction of which they do not control at the present time are 
the United States and Russia, and I understand they are 
attempting to enter into an agreement with Russia. Mean- 
while they are in a trade war with Russia in this country in the 
selling of safety matches. 

Obviously, in the 10 minutes that I am allowed to speak, I 
can not cover the whole match situation, but I want the Senate 
to understand that unless an adequate duty is levied on matches 
the domestic industry can not compete with the Swedish trust, 
which brings its matches in from Sweden and the other coun- 
tries of Europe in which the Swedish trust controls the match 
production. In all of these countries labor, of course, is paid 
yery much less than in the United States, 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] has already told us 
about the difference in the cost of production at home and 
abroad. The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY] has said 
that the matches which are brought into this country do not 
come into direct competition with any of our matches. That is 
not the fact. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield there? 

Mr. HALE. No. I have a very short time, and I wish to 
proceed. I have in my hand, Mr. President 

Mr. BARKLEY. But I did not say what the Senator attrib- 
utes to me. I said they did not compete with the strike- 
anywhere and folding paper matches, but I did say that they 
compete, to a certain extent, with whatever safety matches are 
made in this country. 

Mr. HALE. Let me say, Mr. President, it has been estimated 
that each individual in the United States uses about seven 
matches a day. Any importation of matches, therefore, that 
are to be used in this country must obviously cut into the seven 
matches a day which each individual uses, - 

I have here a brief of statements submitted by certain Amer- 
ican match companies, including the Pacifie Match Co., of which 
Mr. Romaine is president, in which the statement is made that 


Every match that comes into this country cuts into the American pro- 
duction of matches. 


We do not make at the present time many strike-on-the-box 
matehes in this country. During the war the Diamond Match 
Co. had a factory at Savannah at which it made about a million 
and a half gross a year. It also had another factory at Barber- 
ton, where it made about the same quantity. In all, we made 
a little more than 4,000,000 gross of strike-on-the-box matches 
in this country at the close of the war. At that time the Dia- 
mond Match Co. made a contract with the Swedish match com- 
pany to sell their goods in this country, and the Diamond Match 
Co. itself practically stopped the production of this kind of 
matches. That contract to handle the Swedish matches will 
expire on December 31 of this year. 

At the present time the Diamond Match Co. makes about a 
million gross every year of strike-on-the-box matches with round 
instead of square splints. The Berst, Forster, Dixfield Co. 
makes about 200,000 gross of the square splint strike-on-the-box 
matches. The Diamond Match Co., furthermore, puts up in 
small boxes about 2,000,000 gross of matches, and other com- 
panies in this country put up about 2,000,000 more, making 
4,000,000 in all of the strike-anywhere matches that come into 
direct competition with the foreign matches. This domestic 
product, amounting to five million and odd gross, is being driven 
out by the foreign matches. 

The volume of imports of foreign matches has been steadily 
increasing, and particularly so during the past year. The Sena- 
tor from Utah has shown that we can not compete with the 
cheaper foreign matches unless an adequate duty shall be 
levied on matches, and I hope very much that the Senate will 
see to it that such a duty shall be levied. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sena- 
tor from Maine if the American match industry uses any raw 
material which is at present on the free list? 

Mr. HALE. I can not tell the Senator that. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield 
there I say that we have reduced the tariff on one of the raw 
materials going into the manufacture of matches, namely, 
sodium chlorate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Kentucky. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The schedule is still before 
the Senate and open to amendment. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I send an amendment to the 
desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 231, line 4, after the semicolon, 
it is proposed to insert: 


Floor coverings wholly or in chief value of sponge rubber, 25 per cent 
ad valorem. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, if I may have the attention 


of the Senator from Utah, let me say that this amendment is 
designed to take care of a waif, the sponge rubber mat, which 
has no place at the present time. In talking the question over 
with the tariff experts they advised that perhaps this amend- 
ment might accomplish what is desired. 

The rubber-sponge mat is a very neat device. Any small rug 
is likely to slip on the wet floor, but this character of rug, being 
made of rubber, holds its place on such a floor. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the adoption of the amendment 
of the Senator would reduce the rate from 40 per cent ad 
valorem to 25 per cent. The item covering this sponge mat is 
found on page 168, in paragraph 1021, in lines 15 and 16, reading: 


All other floor coverings not specially provided for, 40 per cent ad 
valorem, 
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Sponge- rubber mats now fall under that provision, and if the 
Senator’s amendment were adopted it would make the rate 25 
per cent instead of 40 per cent, which would be a decrease. 

Mr. COPELAND. Of course, it is an entirely different kind 
of mat; it is made of rubber, and I do not think it is included 
in the other paragraph. It is a very useful device, and I hope 
the Senator will take the matter to conference and see if it is 
not worthy of a separate classification. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, there have been no hearings on 
it, but I will say to the Senator I will accept the amendment 
and let it go to conference. 

Mr. COPELAND. I thank the Senator very much. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from New York. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have 
incorporated in the Recorp at this point certain correspondence 
relating to the discussion on the aluminum schedule which took 
place on the 17th day of February, 1930. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The correspondence referred to is as follows: 


FAIRMONT MANUFACTURING Co., 
Fairmont, W. Va., March 19, 1930. 
Hon. Guy D. Gorr, 
United States Senate Office Building, Washington, D. O. 

Dran Senator Gorr: I am inclosing a copy of a letter that I have 
addressed to-day to Senator WALSH, in which I take issue with him on 
many of the things that he said regarding our company and our vice 
president in charge of production, Robert J. Anderson, during the course 
of the debate on aluminum sheet rates on February 17. 

I have also set forth our position with reference to the rates on 
aluminum sheets and have also given him some information about the 
effect that the slashing of rates on aluminum cooking utensils would have 
on that industry. 

In view of the rather wide publicity that was given to Senator 
WaLsn’s implication that Doctor Anderson, our own employee, did not 
support our views with reference to the need for tariff protection, we 
would ask that the facts as contained in the letter that we have written 
to Senator WALSH be made public, and we feel that we would like to 
have you, if it is consistent, offer a copy of this letter for publication 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

With kindest regards and best wishes, I am, very truly yours, 
L. M. BRILE, President. 
Marcu 19, 1930. 
Hon. T. J, WALSH, 
United States Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: My attention has been called to your remarks in the Senate 
February 17 in connection with the proposal to decrease the tariff rates 
on aluminum sheets, coils, strips, disks, etc., from the present rate of 9 
cents per pound to 3% cents per pound. 

In the course of your remarks in the Senate you dealt most unfairly, 
in our opinion, with one of our officers, Dr. Robert J. Anderson, who is 
our vice president in charge of production. You made it appear that 
his position with reference to the tariff on aluminum sheets, strips, etc., 
which we manufacture is irreconcilably opposed to the position of the 
company as expressed in a telegram which I sent to our Senators from 
West Virginia and to other Senators, reading as follows: 

“Please be advised that Fairmont Manufacturing Co., located at 
Fairmont, W. Va., employing from 250 to 300 men, is able to compete 
under present conditions with a duty of 5 cents per pound on aluminum 
pig. The prices of finished aluminum products, however, in sheets, 
coils, etc., established in the American market are insufficient to oper- 
ate at any profit. Any consideration of the aluminum schedule should 
not carry with it any reduction, much less a drastic one, in the tariff 
of the finished article—sheets, coils, ete. Otherwise this company will 
be unable to continue its operations.” 

I have delayed writing you, pending the return of Doctor Anderson 
from an extended trip to the Pacific coast. I was certain that the 
statements that you had made with reference to Doctor Anderson's posi- 
tion were incorrect, but I wanted to speak with him before writing you. 
Doctor Anderson has just returned to the office, and I at once called 
his attention to your remarks. He said that his position with refer- 
ence to the need for tariff protection on the products we manufacture, 
viz, aluminum sheets, strips, coils, disks, is entirely in accord with the 
position of the company, and that you were unauthorized to say that 
his position was different from ours; and, furthermore, that you have 
made many misstatements of fact with reference to his position in the 
matter, to which I shall refer later in this letter. 

Senator DENEEN said, during the course of the debate on the alumi- 
num sheet, coil, and disk rates: 

“I wish to help the Senator [Mr. COPELAND] by making a brief state- 
ment—the argument by the senior Senator from Montana rested upon 
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the statements he frequently quoted from Robert J. Anderson. I have 
been informed, since a telegram addressed to the senior Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] was read, that Mr. Robert J, Anderson is 
now employed as director of research in the Fairmont Manufacturing 
Co. and that his company now protests against the reduction of the 
shect aluminum and states, among other things, that ‘any consideration 
of the aluminum schedule should not carry with it any reduction, much 
less a drastic one, in the tariff on the finished article, sheets, coils, etc. ; 
otherwise this company will be unable to continue its operations.’ 

“This, I understand, is the same Mr. Anderson upon whose speeches 
and statements the argument of the Senator from Montana is based.” 

To which you replied: 

“Quite so. Mr. Anderson is now associated with the Fairmont Manu- 
facturing Co. in West Virginia; but that does not represent his views 
at all. I have his own personal yiews in a letter to me from Mr. 
Anderson. He will not sustain anything that is said in that telegram.” 

Doctor Anderson assures me that he wrote no letter to you at any 
time in which he expressed views contrary to those representing the 
views of the company on the question of the need for protection on 
aluminum sheets. He said that contrary to what you say, he whole- 
heartedly supports the position taken by this company with reference 
to the need for protection on the finished articles—sheets, coils, etc. 
He says, further, that you had absolutely no authority for the statement 
that he (Doctor Anderson) will not sustain anything that was said in 
that telegram. 

He strongly characterizes as unjustified and without the semblance of 
truth your statements that you hold the personal views of Doctor Ander- 
son in a letter which you claim he wrote to you, in which he does not 
support the position taken by this company with reference to the tariff 
rates on aluminum sheets, coils, etc. Doctor Anderson further states 
that contrary to your statement that he will not sustain anything that 
is said in that telegram, that he sustains everything that is said in that 
telegram, and I might say further that before Doctor Anderson left for 
the west coast I had discussed with him the question as to whether or 
not his views coincided with mine with reference to the need for con- 
tinuing protection of the industry manufacturing aluminum sheets, coils, 
etc., and he was in thorough accord with the need for that protection. 

In the circumstances, I think it only fair and proper that you produce 
the letter which you say Doctor Anderson wrote to you with regard to 
the rates, or the need for tariff protection on sheets, coils, etc., in which 
his position differs from ours. I wish to call your attention to the fact 
that you wrote a letter to Doctor Anderson under date of February 12, 
1930, which letter Doctor Anderson did not see until yesterday, when 
he returned to the office. In this letter of February 12, you wrote: 

I am preparing some material to support an amendment I am offer- 
ing to reduce the duty on aluminum in crude form and on coils, plates, 
sheets, etc., to the rates fixed in the Underwood tariff, namely, 2 cents 
and 3% cents. 

“Tt seems that a differential in the present law between the duty on 
ingots and on sheets, namely, 4 cents, is utterly indefensible. I assume 
that the process is a simple one of passing the ingots through rolls. 
Without knowing much about it, I should say the total cost could not be 
more than 4 cents, not to speak about the difference in the cost between 
the American plants and those of Europe. I have been unable, however, 
to get any information concerning the cost of that part of the process 
through which the metal goes before reaching the fabricators of the 
products into which the metal eventually enters. 

“ Will you have the kindness to direct me to some source of informa- 
tion on this particular subject? As time is a matter of some importance, 
I hope you can give this matter your immediate attention. I shall be 
greatly obliged.” 

On February 12, 1930, when you wrote this letter you had no state- 
ment whatever from Doctor Anderson representing his view as to the 
need or lack of need for tariff protection on aluminum sheets, coils, 
etc., because if you did have a letter from him representing his views 
you would not have written him a letter on February 12 asking for 
those views. 

Doctor Anderson states that he wrote you no letter between February 
12 and 17, 1930, when you made your statements in the Senate, or, in 
fact, at any time, in which he did outline his views to you with refer- 
ence to the need or lack of need for tariff protection on aluminum 
sheets, coils, disks, etc. 

I am convinced that you had no authority and were quite mistaken 
when you said, He will not sustain anything that is said in that tele- 
gram.” I am also convinced that you were mistaken in saying that 
the views of Doctor Anderson were entirely different from the views 
expressed by the company over my signature as president. 

In your letter of February 12, 1930, to Doctor Anderson you stated, 
“Without knowing much about it, I should say that the total cost 
could not be more than 4 cents.” It is reasonable, I think, to assume 
that you knew no more about it on February 17. If this assumption is 
correct, as I believe it is, you are in the position of having undertaken 
to fix the tariff rates for an industry in the United States and of having 
made public statements with reference to the manufacturing processes 
and costs involved in that industry without knowing much about it.” 
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I am going to attempt in this letter, just for your own information 
and edification, to tell you a little about it. I regret that I did not see 
your letter of February 12 earlier, otherwise I would have been very 
glad to have written you the facts, These facts, however, with refer- 
ence to the need for protection in our industry were available to you 
at the time you made your statements in the Senate on February 17 
and before that time, but you did not see fit to make use of them, I 
sent a statement with reference to the need for tariff protection in our 
industry to Senator Par HARRISON and other Senators on November 13, 
1929, and I have his letter acknowledging the receipt of this statement. 
I have no doubt that you saw this statement. 

However, replying to the specific points that you raised in your letter 
of February 12, I wish to say: 

The differential in the present law between the duty on ingots and on 
sheets, namely, 4 cents, is not utterly indefensible. I pointed out in 
the statement referred to above, which I sent to Senator Harrison 
and other Senators, that the average labor involved in making a pound 
of aluminum sheet by us is 5 cents per pound, The same labor in 
Germany, I said, would cost 2 cents per pound or less. I am even told 
that this cost in Germany is 1 cent per pound, in many cases, or less. 
I do not know, but I do know that the German labor cost and the for- 
eign labor cost generally is much less than ours, and you know that 
as well as we do. In addition to the disparity in labor costs in favor 
of Germany and other foreign countries the foreign manufacturer of 
aluminum sheets gets his raw material or ingots from 2 cents to 3 cents 
per pound less than we have to pay for it, so there you have a differ- 
ence amounting to between 6 and 7 cents per pound, without consider- 
ing at all our heavier costs here in overhead, electric power, gas, super- 
vision, and maintenance. 

In your remarks before the Senate you said: 

I digress to remark that while the duty of 5 cents per pound upon 
crude aluminum is entirely indefensible, the outrage of this paragraph 
and the act of 1922 consists chiefly in the duty of 9 cents per pound 
upon sheet, rolls, ete. It will be understood that the bauxite being 
cleared of impurities, it is treated in an electric furnace, and the product 
comes out in the form of ingots or pigs. The ingots or pigs are often 
then subjected to heat, and passed between steel rollers. The sheets 
are produced as the result of this part of the manufacturing process. 
No information of any kind or character is afforded us anywhere as to 
what it costs to transform the ingots into sheets, but it is a perfectly 
simple process. It involves no considerable amount of labor. It is all 
done by machinery. It is just a mere matter of flattening out the ingots 
into sheets, and for that operation a duty is imposed of 4 cents, in 
addition to the 5 cents which may be regarded as a compensatory duty.” 

In your letter of February 12 you stated: “I assume that the process 
is a simple one of passing the ingots through rolls.” 

Disregarding your remarks before the Senate as to the very simple 
process of making aluminum out of bauxite, with which we are not con- 
cerned, we would like to make a few observations about the “simple 
processes of manufacturing aluminum sheets mostly by machinery and 
with very little labor.” 

We invite you as a representative American Senator to come down to 
Fairmont to see this very simple operation of turning aluminum ingots 
or pigs into sheets. As I have said previously, it involves labor on 
the average of 5 cents per pound. (Last month, for instance, it in- 
volved labor in this plant of over 5 cents a pound.) 

The information as to the labor cost was available to you in the 
statement which was sent to Senator Harrison and other Senators, and 
could have been used by you had you seen fit. This, of course, cor- 
rects and refutes your statement that no information of any kind or 
character was afforded you as to what the cost was to transform 
ingots into sheets. We would like, however, for your own personal 
edification to have you come down here and see for yourself these 
simple processes, which give employment to some 800 men here in 
Fairmont, W. Va., and which are the means of livelihood of perhaps a 
thousand or more souls on the theory that every one of these men has 
some three or four dependents. 

I do not know where you could possibly have gotten the impression 
that the rolling of aluminum sheets is such a simple little operation. 
We presume that you know that outside of ourselves and the Aluminum 
Co, there are only one or two very small mills in this country taking 
advantage of the very simple operation to produce aluminum sheet. 
Do you know that prior to the act of 1922 there was practically no 
competition in America to the Aluminum Co. of America in the simple 
operation of making sheets, and the entrance of this company into the 
field in November, 1926, was the first real sizable competition that 
this country has ever enjoyed in aluminum rolling? Do you know that 
in order to manufacture aluminum sheets on the scale that we manu- 
facture them it requires plant and equipment in excess of $2,000,000, 
and that this company, in addition to its investment in plant, has pro- 
vided almost a million dollars of working capital in order to enable it 
to perform the very simple operation of which you speak? 

This company is an infant industry in every sense of the word, and 
requires the protection on its products that it asks for and is absolutely 
sincere in its statement that if Congress finally approves the actions 
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that you have sponsored in making such a radical reduction in the 
protective rates on aluminum sheets, it will be forced to discontinue 
operations, 

You say in your letter of February 12: 

“Without knowing much about it, I should say that the total cost 
could not be more than 4 cents.” 

This company has turned out as much as 1,100,000 pounds of 
aluminum sheets, coils, disks, etc., in a single month. Its labor bill 
alone for that month was almost 4 cents a pound and more than 
$40,000. This is without any consideration whatever of sales and 
general expense, interest on investment, power, light, heat, water, and 
other charges, and yet you say, Without knowing much about it, I 
should say that the total cost could not be more than 4 cents.” 

The price on aluminum sheets in this country is, on the average, 6 
cents per pound more than the cost of the pig, and this differential is 
not sufficient for any mill to operate at a profit, No consumer of 
sheets has complained about paying too much for sheet so far as we 
ean find in any public hearing on the tariff, or any public record. 

Suppose you do open the gates of the country to foreign competi- 
tion on aluminum sheets and put the American aluminum-sheet mills 
out of business, what good will you have gained? The public may be 
able to buy an item made out of sheet for a few cents less per piece 
than they buy it for to-day, but the question is whether under your 
policy they will haye any money to buy it with even at the reduced 
price. 

You have advocated and have actually made a radical reduction in 
the tariff rates of aluminum cooking utensils. If these rates go into 
effect, foreign cooking utensils would flood this country in the space 
of time necessary for a ship to land in New York and for the importer 
to distribute the goods throughout the country. You would put out of 
business aluminum cooking utensil companies who employ many thou- 
sands of men in all parts of the country. 

In Senator La FotLerre’s own State of Wisconsin the introduction 
of cheap German and other foreign aluminum ware would undoubtedly 
seriously affect and, perhaps, close down several of the largest cooking- 
utensil concerns of the world, employing perhaps 10,000 men. How are 
you and Senator La FOLLETTE going to appease these men, who may be 
thrown out of work, and their families? Are you going to satisfy their 
hunger with the consoling thought that they can buy aluminum cooking 
utensils at a few cents Jess apiece? Are you going to show that they 
can buy a 50-cent aluminum cooking utensil for 42 cents, and offer 
them that consolation instead of bread? What good will the fact that 
they can buy this 50-cent utensil for 42 cents do when they do not have 
even the 42 cents to buy the utensil with and have no food to cook in 
that utensil? 

You may well say that I have a selfish interest in asking protection 
on aluminum sheets. If a regard for the interest of the stockholders of 
this company who have furnished almost $1,000,000 without a dollar 
of return, and a regard for the interest of our 300 loyal workmen and 
their families, and our desire to keep them working is a selfish interest, 
then I freely and willingly admit the charge. 

You find fault with us and with others in the aluminum industry for 
not appearing before the Senate Finance Committee, and my answer to 
you is that we had no intimation that it was the intention to slash 
aluminum rates when there was no real reason for it or any demand 
for it from anyone. The House and the Senate Finance Committee 
approved the rates appearing in the Fordney-McCumber tariff bill and 
it was only when what I must regard as a group of misguided Republi- 
cans and the majority of the Democrats in the Senate combined and 


showed a determination to slash aluminum rates regardless of the effect 


it would have on the country that we, in self-defense, went to our 
Senators from West Virginia and to Senator Par Harrison and pre- 
sented the statement referred to above. 

It would seem to me that it would be just as pertinent and just as 
proper to inquire who presented information or facts that would justify 
the slashing of the rates on aluminum sheets and, if I may make so 
bold, I would like to inquire if it does not seem to be the part of wis- 
dom where no information is available, to play on the safe side and 
protect the American industry rather than disrupt its business in the 
interests of foreign manufacturers, 

I wish to refer further to your remarks in the Senate. You said: 

“ But observe, Mr. President, he has a protective duty of 4 cents per 
pound for transforming pig into sheets, merely for putting it through 
rolls, but he does not give us any information about how much it costs 
to transform that pig into sheets; he does not attempt to give us any 
information about what it costs abroad to transform pig into sheets 
nor what the difference is between his cost and the cost abroad, but he 
tells us that he can not do business and he had got to go out of 
business if the differential of 4 cents is not provided.” 

The answer to that is that it is reasonable for me to assume that 
you did have information from me as to what the cost to transform 
pig into sheets is. As to the actual cost abroad to transform pig into 
sheets, you know you can only arrive at this by inference. You know 
that the German or other foreign manufacturers of sheet are not going 
to tell you their cost so that you can use the information they supply 
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in an argument to protect yourself against their Invading your terri- 
tory without ruinous competition. į 

Your attention is called to the fact that while it is true that the 
rates on aluminum sheets under the Underwood tariff were 3½ cents 
per pound, this rate did not apply to aluminum disks or circles. The 
rate of aluminum disks or circles was 20 per cent ad valorem. This 
made the rate on aluminum disks and circles usually about 5 cents per 
pound. So that, as a matter of fact, the proposed rate of 3% cents 
per pound which, in case this rate became effective, would apply to 
aluminum disks and circles is about 1½ cents per pound less than 
the duty on aluminum disks and circles that existed in the Underwood 
Tarif Act. 

The aluminum cooking-utensil industry in this country consumes 
circles or disks almost entirely. There was a very large importation 
of aluminum circles or disks in 1920 and 1921 with the Underwood 
rates in effect. At that time the foreign competition was practically 
the only competition there was on aluminum sheets, disks, or circles. 
A company in which I was interested in New York in the metal brok- 
erage business brought in several million pounds of foreign aluminum 
circles and sheets under the Underwood rates of 3½ cents on the 
sheets and approximately 5 cents on the circles. Other brokers and 
importers were freely bringing in aluminum sheets and particularly 
aluminum disks or circles. I advocated the retention of the Underwood 
rates at the time, because I desired to keep the lanes of competition 
open for the aluminum cooking-utensil industry and other consumers 
of sheet. This foreign competition was practically all the competition 
they had. 

When, however, this competition was denied them by the establish- 
ment of the Fordney-McCumber rate of 9 cents per pound on both 
sheets and circles, I became interested in establishing that competition 
in America which was denied from abroad, and the result was that, with 
others, I succeeded in forming the present company (Fairmont Alumi- 
num Co.), which began operations in November, 1926, under the protec- 
tion of the 9-cent tariff on sheets, and it began to offer the first real 
competition in aluminum sheets that there has ever been in this country. 
Now, when this new competing mill begins to function efficiently, is it 
for the best interests of the industry that you break down the tariff 
rate and force this mill, giving real competition, out of business and 
allow the foreign mills to supply that competition? 

Also I might ask is it for the best interests of the country to slash 
the rates on aluminum cooking utensils and place the aluminum cooking 
utensil manufacturers at the mercy of ruinous German and foreign 
competition? 

Very truly yours, 
FAIRMONT ALUMINUM Co., 
L. M. BRILE, President. 


STATEMENT ON ALUMINUM SHEETS, DISKS, STRIPS, COILS, ETC., IN 
RESPECT OF TARIFF RATES THEREON, IN SCHEDULE 3, METALS AND 
MANUFACTURES THEREOF, PARAGRAPH 374, Acr oF 1922 


Aluminum sheets, strips, coils are rolled or fabricated products manu- 
factured from aluminum, ingots or pigs, which is the raw material. 
The raw-material aluminum ingots or pigs is produced in the United 
States by the Aluminum Co. of America, Pittsburgh, Pa., only. The raw 
material is also produced abroad in Great Britain, France, Germany, and 
Switzerland. 

The rate on aluminum ingots or pigs, the raw material, in the tariff of 
1922 is 5 cents per pound. The rate on the manufactured or fabricated 
sheets, strips, disks, circles, etc., in the act of 1922 is 9 cents per 
pound. 

Unlike the raw material, aluminum sheets are fabricated by manufac- 
turers in the United States other than the Aluminum Co. of America, of 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The largest independent aluminum sheet roller in the United States 
is the Fairmont Manufacturing Co., of Fairmont, W. Va. The Fairmont 
Manufacturing Co. began operations in Fairmont, W. Va., in November, 
1926, and made its first shipment of aluminum sheet products in Janu- 
ary, 1927. 

The rate on aluminum sheets and fabricated aluminum products in 
the tariff act of 1922 is 9 cents per pound. Any interference with this 
rate of 9 cents per pound will tend to seriously affect this new industry 
of fabricating aluminum sheets on a large scale at Fairmont, W. Va., 
and the following facts with reference to the industry at Fairmont are 
offered: 

The Fairmont Manufacturing Co. employs 325 men and distributes in 
wages approximately 845,000 per month. It shipped in October, 1929, 
over 1,000,000 pounds of aluminum sheets, strips, and fabricated 
products, the value of which was $350,000, and it is now producing at 
the rate of 1,000,000 pounds of this product every month. Consump- 
tion of aluminum sheets in the United States is estimated at approxi- 
mately 5,000,000 pounds per month, so that the Fairmont Manufacturing 
Co. manufactures one-fifth of the sheet consumed in America at the 
present time. 
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About 5 cents per pound represents the amount of labor on a pound 
of aluminum sheet manufactured by the Fairmont Manufacturing Co. 
It is estimated that the same labor in Germany would cost but 2 cents 
per pound or less. It is further submitted that the foreign manufac- 
turers of aluminum sheets have an advantage of 3 cents per pound in 
the cost of their raw material. 

The Fairmont Manufacturing Co. has never paid a dollar of income 
tax, because it has never had any earnings. It is an infant industry 
which has been struggling since its inception. 

We therefore respectfully submit that no change should be made in 
the rates on aluminum sheets, strips, disks, and fabricated aluminum 
products in Schedule 3, paragraph 374, but that the rate thereon shall 
remain at 9 cents per pound, as at present, 

Respectfully submitted. 

FAIRMONT MANUFACTURING CO., 
By L. M. Brite, President. 
UNITED Srates STAMPING Co., 
Moundsville, W. Va., February 18, 1930. 
Hon. H. D. HATFIELD, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0. 

MY DEAR SENATOR: I note from the press that very much lower duties 
on aluminum ware were voted yesterday. Without reference to what 
effect this may have upon domestic aluminum-ware business, it will 
probably have a bad effect upon enameled ware, in which we are vitally 
interested. 

Anything that would result in larger importations of cooking utensils, 
whether aluminum or enameled, would naturally result in injury to our 
industry. 

I therefore hope that when the bill goes to conference adequate duties 
on aluminum ware will be provided and, further, that the present rate 
of duty on enameled ware will not be disturbed. 

Since 1920 our industry and, for that matter, the aluminum-ware 
industry have had very hard sledding. There is an overproduction of 
cooking utensils, and while there may be a few exceptions, yet nearly 
all the manufacturers in these lines have operated practically without 
profit, or any appreciable profit, during the past nine years. 

This statement, so far as we are concerned, is borne out by the 
annual tax reports we make to the Treasury Department. 

I am quite sure that your views would be in accord with the fore- 
going, and at the same time wish to again bring the subject to your 
attention. 

With regards, I remain, yours very truly, 
UNITED States Srampine Co., 
J. M. SANDERS, President. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I have one other amendment 
to the same paragraph. I call the special attention of the Sena- 
tor from Utah to it, because before, when I had it up, he was not 
entirely sympathetic. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 232, paragraph 1537 (b), at the 
end of the paragraph, insert the following: 


But the foregoing rates shall not apply to sponge rubber in blocks not 
exceeding 120 millimeters by 80 millimeters by 35 millimeters in di- 
mensions, colored and uncolored, to be used in the manufacture of soap 
dishes. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senate has already voted 
upon that. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, after our little colloquy on 
this subject before I had a letter from the RubberSan people 
pointing out the fact that they can not get any concerns in this 
country to make this stuff for them. They also referred to the 
statement made by the Senator that under present tariff condi- 
tions they had succeeded and profited in their business; but they 
pointed out that it was by reason of the fact that it was a noy- 
elty, and they had enormous sales, but that under normal condi- 
tions they could not hope to continue this American industry. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know why. There is only one concern, 
and it has been doing exceedingly well. Really, I think the best 
thing to do is to leave the matter as it is now. 

Mr. COPELAND. Well, of course, I feel sorry about it. 

Mr. SMOOT, If it were not as it is—if it were a new indus- 
try, and were not doing well—I should not hesitate about it. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, let me say to the Senator 
that in this letter very kindly reference is made to the Senator 
and our discussion. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have met the one man who makes this prod- 
uct, Mr. President. He came into my office, and he is a very 
nice fellow; but I was not conyinced that that increase ought 
to be made. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator from Utah the other day, 
when we discussed the subject, said that this man had done re- 
markably well under present conditions. This is his reply: 


The truth of the matter is that we have done remarkably well, but 
only in one phase of the business, and that has been in selling a large 
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quantity of “ RubberSan.” However, in another phase of the business 
and a very important one, you will admit—that of making money—we 
have done very poorly. 

We did start the business under the existing law, fully realizing the 
difficulties involved in selling an item which retailed for 39 cents for 
which the raw material cost us 11 cents. 


The material costs them that, so there is only a small profit. 
He says, further: 


Not only are we handicapped in our business by the high cost of the 
raw material, which we are compelled to purchase in Europe, because 
it is not obtainable here, but we are further penalized by being com- 
pelled to pay a duty of 25 per cent on it. 


The truth is that here is a thing for which this manufacturer 
can not get his raw material here. The fundamental principle of 
tariff making is to give free raw material. He has tried to get 
the people here to consider the matter and furnish him the mate- 
rial. He has failed; and so he has to depend upon the foreign 
manufacturers. 

I ask the Senator to take the matter to conference; and what 
the conference committee does with it will be satisfactory, of 
course. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator knows that I should like to accom- 
modate him; but, really, I do not think there is any justification 
for this proposal. 

Mr. COPELAND. Will not the Senator take it without any 
commitment whatever, and let the matter be considered on the 
ground that it is raw material? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will let it go in; but I want the Senator dis- 
tinctly to understand—and I do not want him to be deceived 
about it—that I do not believe it ought to go in. 

Mr, COPELAND. I understand. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator wants a higher duty on it? 

Mr. COPELAND. I want it on the free list. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no, no, no! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from New York. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Currrne] is unable to be here to-day. 
In his absence he has asked me to present an amendment to this 
schedule for him, which I am very happy to do. 

The amendment is as follows: 


On page 206, line 20, strike out the following language: “114 cents 
per line per gross and.” 


The effect of that amendment would be to put a duty upon 
agate buttons of 25 per cent ad valorem. The Senator from 
New Mexico wanted a reduction made to 15 per cent ad valorem, 
the rate of the present law. That, I felt, I ought not to urge. 
Therefore I have proposed the amendment so as to make the 
duty upon agate buttons 25 per cent ad valorem, striking out the 
specific duty of 1½ cents per line per gross. 

Mr, President, the present rate on agate buttons is 15 per 
cent ad valorem. The House rate is 1% cents per line plus 25 
per cent and the Senate rate now in the bill is the same as the 
House rate. The average import value of agate buttons for 
the last seven years has been 7.6 cents per gross. If a 20-line 
button—one of the principal sizes imported—is taken as a base, 
the equivalent ad valorem would be about 420 per cent; an 
increase of nearly 2,800 per cent over the present rate of duty. 

There is no domestic production of agate buttons. Imports 
in 1928 were 2,561,000 gross, valued at $207,000. The 7-year 
average, 1922-1928, was 2,139,000 gross, valued at $165,000. 

The so-called agate button is not a very durable button. It 
easily breaks in laundering, and is used only for the cheapest 
underwear and ladies’ and children’s wearing apparel such as 
is sold in the 10 and 25 cent stores. It competes only with 
the lowest grade of pearl buttons—buttons which are made of 
waste material or of material too poor to use for the standard 
pearl button. No agate buttons are made in the United States. 

The domestic producers of pearl buttons want agate buttons 
kept out of the domestic market so that the producers can have 
a better market for their lowest grade pearl buttons, To this 
end the House passed and the Senate Finance Committee recom- 
mended duties the average equivalent ad valorem rate of which 
is 420 per cent. 

Since imports of agate buttons under the present rate of 15 
per cent have for the last seven years remained nearly constant, 
it may be presumed that the duty about balanced economic 
conditions and that even a slight increase would have a strongly 
retarding effect. 

There has been in the last two or three years some improve- 
ment in the quality of agate buttons but because of theft in- 
herent nature they can only compete with the cheapest grade 
of pearl buttons. An embargo of agate buttons might result 


in considerable increase in the price of the low-grade pearl 
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button. Speaking of the effect of the tariff on the price of 
garments, one of the witnesses said: 


It is true 10 or 12 buttons on a garment will not make much 
difference in price, but when you consider that that garment is manu- 
factured and sold for 17 cents, if you add 1 penny to that garment 
it may no longer be in a position to be sold at the 25-cent store, the 
store with the price limit, and if it must be sold at 28 or 29 cents 
it must be sold for 50 cents, because there are no intervening 
prices. > (Senate hearings, p. 153.) 


I have here samples of various types and colors of agate 
buttons, and various domestic pearl buttons. The agate button 
is inferior, cheaper, and used only in the cheapest kind of 
clothes, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, what is the rate proposed? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Twenty-five per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was wondering whether it would not be a 
little safer to strike out the “114 cents” and insert “1% cents.” 
There are 40 lines to an inch, and to take care of the smaller 
buttons perhaps they would want that one-fourth of a cent, but 
no more. 

The Senator is perfectly right as to one class of buttons carry- 
ing the ad yalorem duty that he mentions. There is no doubt 
about it; but I think perhaps we had better let that go at 1% 
cents instead of 1%. That is where the whole duty comes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I really could not agree to 
that. I think the Senator ought to let this amendment go in, 
and then see, perhaps, if something can be worked out in con- 
ference. 

Mr. SMOOT. I shall be glad to do that. A 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I understand that there is 
substantially no opposition to it. 

Mr. SMOOT. There are practically none of these buttons pro- 
duced in this country, as I understand. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. None produced here. 

Mr. SMOOT. The buttons that are made here are the pearl 
buttons. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am not changing the duties 
upon anything but agate buttons. 

Mr. STECK. Mr. President, the Senator from Massachusetts 
said he understood there was substantially no opposition to this 
amendment. The amendment of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts is to reduce the House rate on what are known as agate 
buttons, which compete with the second grade of pearl buttons 
made in the United States, and also with what are known as 
bone buttons—buttons made out of bone in the United States— 
which are also a cheap grade of buttons. 

Mr. President, the pearl-button industry has its center in 
Iowa. Muscatine, Iowa, is the center of the pearl-button indus- 
try. There are also factories and units of this industry in 
Burlington, Iowa, and in Davenport, Iowa, all on the Missis- 
sippi River. 

The pearl-button industry was first started at Muscatine, 
Iowa. All the mussel shells which are taken from the Missis- 
sippi River and from all of its tributaries and from all mid- 
western streams are brought to Muscatine, to Burlington, or to 
Davenport, Iowa, and there are made into pearl buttons. So 
far as I know, there is but one other principal unit of this 
industry in the United States, and that is in the State of the 
Senator from New York, 

What is happening in the pearl-button industry is this: 
The so-called agate button—which is a clay product, made in 
Czechoslovakia and in Germany and in France, and, I under- 
stand, is made by convict labor—is coming into this country 
and is absolutely destroying the pearl-button industry, because 
in order fow that industry to prosper, in order even to pay its 
way, the pearl-button factories must dispose not only of their 
first-quality buttons but also must dispose of their second- 
quality buttons; and, due to the competition of the Czecho- 
slovakian so-called agate buttons, they have been absolutely 
prohibited from disposing of their seconds of pearl buttons. So 
in their factories in Iowa and in New York, I assume, they 
now have great rooms, great files of these cheaper grade pearl 
buttons which are used mostly for the cheaper grades of 
clothing. 

This rate was put on in the House after hearings. It was 
asked by the pearl-button industry. The Finance Committee 
permitted it to stand; and I hope that the Senate now will not 
overturn the action of the House and the action of the Finance 
Committee. 

I may state that we have all been a little selfish in arriving 
at the rates that are now in this tariff bill; and I do not think 
it will be altogether wrong for a representative of the State 
of Iowa to ask for the relief of one industry in that State. So 
far as I can find, the pearl-button industry is the only Iowa 
industry which has a stake in this tariff bill now. That is 
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the thing that was put in there by the House, and left there 
by the Finance Committee—the increased rate on pearl buttons, 

I hope the Senate will permit the rate as it is now in the 
bill to stand, 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, I ask to have inserted in 
the Recor at this point a statement made by the agate-button 
group of the National Council of American Importers and 
Traders, in which it is shown that the proposed rate in some 
instances will be an increase of 6,000 per cent. 

Lata OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordere 


The matter referred to is as follows: 


We are a group of importers who also represent various American 
manufacturers of low-priced underwear, using imported agate buttons 
in the manufacture of their products. 

We are inclosing herewith a booklet which embodies the testimony 
heard before the Senate Finance Committee, as well as our brief, oppos- 
ing the proposed increase of duty on agate buttons from the present 
rate of 15 per cent to a proposed rate of approximately 800 per cent 
duty. 

Agate buttons have never been manufactured in the United States 
and have been imported for the past 60 years or more. As far as it 
is known, there is no one who intends manufacturing this product in 
the United States. The proposed bill now bears a provision for a 
specific and ad valorem rate. The ad valorem rate is 25 per cent, and 
the specific rate amounts to an additional 775 per cent. This is an 
increase of about 6,000 per cent over the old rate of duty. 

This is obviously a most unfair attack upon the purses of the 
millions of families of working people who are obliged to purchase 
their underwear in the 25-cent and 50-cent stores. The proposed rate 
is an absolute embargo. If finally passed, the manufacturers of this 
low-priced underwear will be obliged to purchase the far more costly 
pearl buttons (which are admittedly a far superior article), which are 
manufactured in the United States. 

We believe that it is the policy of our Congress to maintain the 
desires of the consuming public and not favor especially the cause of 
one or two manufacturers of any product. The domestic pearl-button 
manufacturers are simply requesting Congress to enact a piece of petty 
tyranny into the law. In accordance with the findings of the Tariff 
Commission, as well as the information submitted by the United States 
Department of Commerce, the value of the total importation of agate 
buttons is only 2% per cent of the value of the domestic production of 
fresh-water pearl buttons alone. 

We hope you will see the justice of our cause and that we can enlist 
your aid in protecting the interests of so many millions of people who 
are not in the position to pay the increased cost in the manufacture of 
their wearing apparel. 

Respectfully submitted. 

AGATE BUTTON GROUP or THE NATIONAL CoUNCIL 
OF AMERICAN IMPORTERS AND TRADERS (INC.), 


s Chairman, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH]. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I do not want 
to be inconsistent in this matter 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Massachu- 
setts has spoken once. We are proceeding under a 10-minute 
limitation. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Then I ask to have inserted 
in the Recorp some further data with reference to this matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


SUNDRIES 


Par. 1510. Buttons commonly known as agate buttons, and buttons 
made in imitation of or similar to pearl, shell, or agate buttons (ex- 
cept buttons commonly known as Roman pearl and fancy buttons with 
a fish scale or similar to fish scale finish), 144 cents per line per gross 
and 25 per cent ad valorem; * * 8. 

Present rate: 15 per cent. 

House rate: 1% cents per line and 25 per cent. 

Senate Finance Committee: Same as House bill. 

Ad valorem equivalent: The average import value of agate buttons 
for the last seven years has been 7.6 cents per gross. If a 20-line 
button (one of the principal sizes imported) is taken as a base, the 
equivalent ad valorem would be about 420 per cent, 

If an 8-cent-per-gross 20-line button is taken, the duty works out 
as follows: 144 cents per line on 20 line, 30 cents; 25 per cent on 
8-cent value, 2 cents; or 400 duty, 32 cents, 

GENERAL INFORMATION 

Production: No domestic production of agate buttons, but a large 
production of competing domestic-made buttons, pearl, bone, papier- 
måché, etc, 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I think this 
is so important, the rate is so exceedingly high—over 400 per 
cent—that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Glass La Follette Smoot 
Baird Glenn McCulloch teck 
Barkley oft McNa Steiwer 
Bingham Goldsborough Met Sullivan 
lack reene Moses Swanson 
Blaine Grundy Norris Thomas, Idaho 
Blease Hale Nye Thomas, O 
Bratton Harris die Townsend 
Brookhart Harrison Overman Trammell 
apper Hastin Patterson dings 
Caraway Hatflel Phipps Vandenberg 
Connally Hayden Pine Wagner 
Kopin Hebert ell cott 
Dale Heflin Robinson, Ind, Walsh, Mass. 
Dill Johnson Robsion, Ky. Walsh, Mont. 
Fess Jones all Waterman 
Fletcher Kean Sheppard Watson 
Frazier Kendrick Shortridge Wheeler 
George Keyes Simmons 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-five Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, the junior Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Watsu] has offered, on behalf of the junior 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Currine], an amendment which, 
in effect, is a 10 per cent increase of the ad valorem rate on 
agate buttons over the rate in existing law.. He seeks to strike 
from the bill a provision incorporated in the House, and reported 
from the Senate Finance Committee, which is an increase of 
approximately 400 per cent in duty on the average imports of 
agate buttons. It is an increase over the rate in existing law 
of nearly 2,800 per cent. 

In my judgment there is not another item in this bill that 
compares with this one in the flagrancy of the attempt at pro- 
tection. I realize it is a small matter, but, nevertheless, it 
raises an issue here, and it does seem to me that we ought to 
have a record vote upon it. A request was made for a record 
vote, and it was denied, and for that reason I suggested the 
absence of a quorum. 

There are no agate buttons produced in the United States. 
This is an attempt to put a duty upon these agate buttons in 
order to force the consumers in the United States to use the 
cheaper grade of pearl buttons, which sell for less than the 
agate buttons sell for. These agate buttons are used upon the 
cheaper garments. 

Therefore, before the Senate of the United States votes a 
2,800 per cent increase in duty over the rate in existing law, I 
ask that it may go on record. I repeat my request for the yeas 
and nays, 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BRATTON (when Mr. Corrixd's name was called). My 
colleague [Mr. Currine] is necessarily absent. If present, he 
would vote “yea” on this question. 

Mr. JOHNSON (when his name was called). On this vote 
I am paired with the senior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 


Nonnrok l. Were he here, he would vote “yea.” Were I per- 
mitted to vote, I would vote “nay.” 
Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). I transfer the 


pair which I have with the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DENKEN] to the senior Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHurRsT], 
and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the junior Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. STEPHENS]. Not knowing how he would vote, I withhold 
my vote. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE (when Mr. Snirsrrap's name was 
called). I desire to announce that the senior Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. Surpsteap] is necessarily absent. If present, he 
would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as to my pair and its transfer as on the last vote, 
I vote “yea.” 

Mr. SULLIVAN (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. BROCE]. 
If permitted to vote, I would vote “nay.” 

Mr. TOWNSEND (when his name was called). Has the 
senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR] voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That Senator has not voted. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I am paired with that Senator, and not 
knowing how he would vote, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. WALCOTT (when his name was called). I have a pair 


with the junior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Currme]. I 
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am informed that if he were present he would yote “ yea.” If I 
wire AMIN Coke I would vote “ nay.” 

r. when his name was called). I have a r 
with the senior Senator from South Carolina (Mr. Sacre] 8 
withhold my vote, as I can not secure a transfer, 

are pee was concluded. 
f S. I desire to announce the following general pairs: 
The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] with the Senator 
rm ies 8 el ROBINSON]; and 
e Senator m Maine [Mr. Govtp] with the t 
Utah [Mr. Krna]. 3 rfc iC 
The result was announced—yeas 29, nays 39, as follows: 


nee YEAS—29 
arkley Copeland Overman Tydin 
Black George Robsion, Ky. Wa — 
Blaine Glass Schall Walsh, Mass. 
Blease Harris Sheppard Walsh, Mont. 
Bratton Harrison Simmons Wheeler 

pper Heflin Swanson 
Caraway La Follette Thomas, Okla. 
Connally vor Trammell 

NAYS—389 

Allen Gof Kean Phi 
Baird Goldsborough Kendrick ong 
Bingham Greene Keyes Ransdell 
Brookhart Grundy McCulloch Shortridge 

le Hale McNa eck 
Dill Hastings Met Steiwer 
Fess Hatfield Moses Thomas, Idaho 
Fletcher Hayden Nye Vandenberg 
Frazier Hebert Oddie Waterman 
Glenn Jones Patterson 

NOT VOTING—28 

Ashurst Gillett McMaster Smith 
Borah Gould Norbeck Smoot 
Brock Hawes Pittman Stephens 
Broussard Howell Reed Sullivan 
Couzens Johnson Robinson, Ark. Townsend 
Cutting aie of Robinson, Ind. Walcott 

neen McKellar Shipstead Watson 

So the amendment of Mr. Warsm of Massachusetts was 
rejected. 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, the North American Cement 
Corporation has its largest plants in Maryland and two smaller 
plants in New York. The income-tax returns for the last three 
— 5 show so-called enormous profits which this concern has 
made. 

In 1926, before foreign importations had seriously affected 
the market, the company made 6.95 per cent profit on their 
invested capital. In 1927 this had declined to 3.25 per cent on 
their invested capital. In 1928 it declined further to 2.67 per 
cent on their invested capital. The average net profits on their 
invested capital for the three years stated is 4.25 per cent, the 
amount they could have gotten from a savings bank if they had 
put their invested capital on deposit and taken no business risk 
at all. There is considerable talk about their having made 
such enormous profits; I trust that some people will refer to the 
facts before taking random information upon which to base 
their statements. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator 
from Maryland what was the amount of the invested capital? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I could give the Senator the complete figures 
if he would like to have them, though I do not have them here 
at this time. If he would like to look at the income-tax returns 
I should be very glad to give them to him in toto. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Will the Senator place in the Recorp the 
amount of the invested capital? 

Mr. TYDINGS. The point is that upon their invested capital 
they made approximately 4 per cent for 1926, 1927, and 1928, 
so the particular amount is inconsequential; but if the Senator 
wants the exact figures, I can put them in the Mecorp at a 
later time. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I think they are very material. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 212, line 21, after the word 
“ spangles,” insert the word “ paper” and a comma. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, paragraph 1518 relates to 
millinery. At the request of one of the Congressmen from Chi- 
cago I have brought the matter to the attention of the Senate. 
It seems that the paper-flower manufacturers are discriminated 
against unless the word “paper” is inserted in line 21, so that 
these ornamental devices which are used on ladies’ hats may be 
included in the provision. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator's amendment would 
simply take the paper spangles from the 60 per cent provision 
and put them under a rate of 90 per cent. These ornaments are 
for the working girls in whom the Senator was so much inter- 
ested and about whom he talked so much the other day. They 
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use these ornaments. We must not, then, increase the rate on 
thenr from 60 to 90 per cent. 

Mr. COPELAND. If the Senator thinks that this would hurt 
the working girls, I am in opposition to it. 

Mr SMOOT. They are the only ones who use these orna- 
ments, 

Mr. COPELAND. Very well. Then I withdraw the amend- 
ment, but I ask to have inserted in the Recorp at this point a 
telegram which I received this morning in relation to the matter. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The telegram is as follows: 

CHICAGO, ILL., March 21, 1930. 
Senator ROYAL S. COPELAND, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

In comparative print of House tariff bill, on page 104, paragraph 
1519, line 11 thereof, after the word “ spangles,” the word “ paper” 
should be inserted so that paper-flower manufacturers are not discrimi- 
nated against, Will appreciate it greatly if the word “paper” is 
inserted. 

Congressman A. J, SABATH. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I offer the following amend- 
ments. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendments will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The Senator from Kentucky offers 
the following amendments: 


On page 287, line 22, strike out the words “ films, sensitized but 
not exposed or developed, of every kind except motion-picture films, hav- 
ing a width of 1 inch or more, 25 per cent ad valorem,” and insert in 
lieu thereof the word “and.” 

On page 237, line 25, strike out the word“ four-“ and insert the word 
“ two-.” 

On page 238, lines 2 and 3, strike out the words “of 1 inch or more,” 
so as to read, beginning with line 22, page 237, “ photographic and mo- 
tion-picture films, sensitized but not exposed or developed, 0.2 of 1 
cent per linear foot of the standard width of 1% inches, and all other 
widths shall be subject to duty in equal proportion thereto.” 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to considering 
the three amendments en bloc? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, these changes are proposed 
for the purpose of harmonizing the phraseology so as to carry 
the same rate on photographic films and motion-picture films. 
The film industry in the United States is a very prosperous 
industry. The manufacture of photographie and motion-picture 
films is largely concentrated in one concern. The Eastman 
Kodak Co., which is of course a company of world-wide reputa- 
tion, by reason of its superior advertising ability has been able 
practically to control the market, not only in the United States, 
but throughout the world, in the manufacture and sale of all 
of its products, and especially in the manufacture and sale of 
photographic and moving-picture films. On account of the rapid 
development of the moving-picture industry in the last few 
years it has been necessary to modernize the manufacture of 
these films. By reason of the modernization and increase of 
production the price of the film has gone down until it now 
sells for about $1 per 100 feet. The ad valorem equivalent 
of the rate which is carried in the bill is very much higher 
than it was at the beginning of this industry, when the price 
of $2.50 to $3 per 100 feet. 

There is no need for a different rate on photographic and mo- 
tion-picture films, although they serve a different purpose. The 
Eastman Kodak Co. controls the manufacture of this product 
against all competitors because even domestic manufacturers 
who have started up in opposition as independent concerns, 
hoping that they might build up a trade in photographic and 
motion-picture films, have found that by reason of the peculiar 
advertising facilities of the Eastman Kodak Co., by reason of 
the universal reputation of their product, it has been practically 
impossible for them to build up a domestic industry capable of 
standing up against the Eastman Co. As a result, the Eastman 
Kodak Co, now declares an average of about 80 per cent divi- 
dends on its stock every year. 

Until a year or two ago the value of the Eastman Kodak Co. 
stock was $100 per share. They divided it then 10 for 1, multi- 
plying by 10 the number of shares, changing the shares of com- 
mon stock from $100 per share to no par value; but assuming 
that it was a fair and equitable division, a split-up of 10 for 1, 
we might assume that the no-par yalue stock now represents $10 
whereas the original stock represented $100 par value. Last 
year this company declared a dividend of $8 a share on every 
one of their shares valued at $10. They have declared for more 
than 10 years regular and extra dividends that have amounted 
to all the way from 50 to 80 per cent return to the stockholders 
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each year. They are able to do that because of this monopoly 
of their product which they foster. 

Certainly those who use photographic films, who have little 
kodaks, who desire to buy the little rolls of film which they are 
able to use for their amusement, entertainment, or instruction, 
ought not to be required to pay a higher rate of duty in order 
that they may enjoy that privilege. Those who attend the mov- 
ing-picture shows of our country, and they are in the millions 
as we know, ought not to be required to be subject to an addi- 
tional tax because the moving-picture industry are required to 
purchase their films from this monopoly which last year paid 
out more than $16,000,000 in dividends to its stockholders own- 
ing only $20,000,000 worth of its stock. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President—— 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. DILL. There is a different rate of tariff on film used in 
the ordinary kodak and on the moving-picture film. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The language which I seek to change in the 
bill is as follows 

Mr. DILL. Yes, I have read the language. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is a different arrangement and a differ- 
ent width with respect to moving-picture films and photographic 
films, and therefore it brings about automatically a different 
rate. I am asking to have the same rate apply to both, which 
is 25 per cent ad valorem. 3 — 

Mr. DILL. Which carries the higher rate now, the ordinary 
kodak film or the moving-picture film? i 

Mr. BARKLEY. The ordinary kodak film at this time bears 
a rate of 25 per cent if of a certain width or less; in other 
words, the photographic films bear a 25 per cent rate on a width 
of 1.3 inches; but the moving-picture film is limited to 1 inch, 
so that the rate of 25 per cent based upon the photographic film 
1.3 inches and the moving-picture film 1 inch in width makes 
a rate which is higher on the photographic film. 

Mr. DILL. I am talking about the ordinary kodak film, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; so am I. 

Mr. DILL, Under the present bill as now written, the kodak 
film bears a higher rate than the motion-picture film? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; and what I want to do is to put them 
on the same basis so as to make the rate the same on photo- 
graphic kodak films, as we ordinarily understand them, and on 
moving-picture films. 

Mr. DILL. If there is any discrimination it ought to be in 
favor of the kodak film. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will say to the Senator from Washington 
that I am seeking to reduce the rate below the present law. The 
reason why I am doing that is because there is no need for the 
present rate. 

The great concern that controls this industry is making 80 
per cent a year profit. They do not need this tariff rate; they 
do not need the present rate; and those who use these films, 
whether they be for moving-picture purposes or for ordinary 
photograph or kodak work, ought not to be required to pay a 
tariff that is so high that it enables this monopoly to declare 
dividends every year of 80 per cent, as is happening now. I 
hope the amendment will be adopted, Mr. President. 

SEVERAL Senators. Vote! 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I hope the Senate will not agree 
to this amendment. So far as the industry is concerned, the 
Senator has tried to make it appear that there is one American 
company which is dominating the whole industry. He forgets, 
however, that the German Afga Amalgamated and the Ansco 
Co, have joined together. If the American company were a 
monopoly, it has a monopoly to fight. One is a monopoly in 
Germany and the world, and the other is merely a monopoly, 
so called, here in the United States; and I can not see why the 
amendment should be agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. [Putting the question.] The noes seem to have it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. A division, Mr. President. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let us have the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BRATTON. I have a special pair with the junior Sena- 
tor from Oregon [Mr. Sterwer], who is necessarily abstot. I 
transfer that pair to the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. SHIP- 
STEAD] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE (when Mr. Suresrean’s name was called). 
If the senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. SHIPSTEAD] were 
present, he would vote “ yea.” 
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Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SMITH]. 
Being unable to secure a transfer, I withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I have a general pair with the senior 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKELLAR]. In his absence I 
withhold my vote. If permitted to vote, I should vote “nay.” 

Mr. WALCOTT. I have a pair with the junior Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Curtine]. I transfer that pair to the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Fess] aud vote “nay.” 

Mr. OVERMAN. I have a pair with the senior Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. DENEEN] and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. McNARY. I wish to announce the following general 
pairs: 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Ropryson] with the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. STEPHENS]; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Goutp] with the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Kine]; 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON]; 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. SuLLIvAN] with the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Brock]; 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Garri] with the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons]; and 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Keyes] with the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. PITTMAN]. 

The result was announced—yeas 36, nays, 33, as follows: 


* YEAS—36 
Ashurst Connally Heflin Schall 
Barkley Dill Howell Sheppard 
Black Fletcher Kendrick Steck 
Blaine Frazier La Follette Swanson 
Blease McMaster Thomas, Okla. 
Bratton Glass orbeck aes 
Broo! Harris Norris alsh, Mass. 
Capper Harrison Nye Walsh, Mont. 
Wi Hayden Wheeler 
NAYS—33 
Allen Grundy Metcalf Thomas, Idaho 
Baird Hale Moses Trammell 
Bingham Hastin: Oddie Vandenberg 
Copeland Hatfiel Patterson Wagner 
e Hebert Phipps Walcott 
Glenn Jones Pine Waterman 
oft Ke Robsion, 
Goldsborough McCulloch Shortridge 
reene McNary Smoot 
NOT VOTING—27 
h Gillett Overman Smith 
Nock uld Pittman Steiwer 
Broussard Hawes Reed Stephens 
Couzens Johnson Robinson, Ark. ullivan 
Cutting Keyes Robinson, Ind. Townsend 
Deneen Kin Shipstead Watson 
ess McKellar Simmons 


So Mr. BarkKLEey’s amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I offer an 
amendment to paragraph 1549 (a). On page 236, line 18, I 
moye to strike out the period, insert a colon and add the 
following: 

Provided, That on pencils valued at more than $5.75 per gross the 
maximum duty shall be $1 per gross. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I hope the 
protectionists will bear with me for a few moments. I notice 
on a recent amendment proposing an increased rate which even 
the chairman of the Finance Committee could not stomach 
there were sufficient yotes on the other side to incorporate it in 
the bill. 

This is really a meritorious amendment, as are all the 
amendments offered from this side of the House. It seeks to re- 
classify and remoye from the heavy penalty imposed by this bill 
a certain quality of pencil and to give it a lower rate than 
that provided in the bill. 

There are no domestic pencils made which cost in excess of 
$6.75 per gross. However there is imported into this country 
and used by those who make etchings, by architects, by artists, 
and by others who do fine pencil work, a pencil which sells for 
15 cents. Every pencil that is produced in America sells for 
less than 10 cents. The pencil to which the amendment applies 
has to be imported. I have received several letters from insti- 
tutions of learning, such as the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, saying that in their engineering departments and 
schools of architecture this pencil is quite essential. 

My amendment seeks to put a duty of $1 per gross upon such 
pencils. Under the specific rate and the ad valorem rate in the 
bill they would bear a duty of $2.06. 
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While my amendment limits the rate on pencils valued at 
more than $5.75 per gross, the $1 duty would make the value 
$6.75, which is equal to the wholesale value of any pencil 
produced in America. 

I am simply asking that this pencil of unusually fine grade 
and used by a special class be not taxed at the high rate im- 
posed upon the cheap pencils in order to keep the domestic 
market for the domestic pencil producers. I suggest to the Sen- 
ator that perhaps he might be willing to accept this amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to call the Senator's attention to the 
fact that I am fearful, if the amendment were adopted as 
drafted by the Senator, it would not only apply tp lead pencils 
but would apply to slate pencils. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The amendment reads: 


Provided, That on pencils valued at more than $5.75 per gross the 
maximum duty shall be $1 per gross. 


My amendment is on the assumption that there are no domes- 
tic pencils of greater value than that. 

Mr. SMOOT. On page 236, line 17, after the semicolon, this 
provision is found: 


Slate pencils, not of wood, 25 per cent ad valorem. 


As I understand, the Senator’s amendment provides that on 
pencils valued at $5.75 per gross the maximum duty shall be 
$1 per gross. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, there are no slate 
pencils valued at more than $5.75 per gross. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am perfectly aware of that, and that is not 
what the Senator from Massachusetts desires to reach, in my 
opinion. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It could not affect slate pencils, 
because none of them cost more than $5.75 per gross; and this 
does not apply to any class of pencils having a greater value 
than $5.75 per gross. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The expert suggests an 
amendment that will clarify the matter. I modify my amend- 
ment as follows: 


Provided, That on any of the pencils provided for in this paragraph 
valued at more than $5.75 per gross the maximum duty shall be $1 
per gross. 

Mr. SMOOT. That, I think, covers it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the modified 
amendment of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Watsu]. 

The amendment, as modified, was agreed to. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, at this time I 
desire to give notice that at the proper time I shall make the 
following motion. I send the motion to the desk, and ask that 
it be laid before the Senate for the Senate’s information. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion will be read. 

The CHIEF CLERK. The Senator from Oklahoma offers the 
following motion: 


I move that the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regulate 
commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the industries of the 
United States, to protect American labor, and for other purposes, be 
amended by striking therefrom the following-described text: Begin- 
ning with line 5, on page 2, and including line 2, on page 125, and 
beginning with line 9, on page 146, and including line 23, on page 279. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. This is simply a notice. The 
schedule is in the Senate and open to amendment. 

Mr, BARKLEY. Mr. President, on page 211, section 1516, 
in line 5, at the end of the line, I move to strike out “20” and 
insert 12.“ That represents a 50 per cent increase over the 
present law in the rate on matches, instead of the 250 per 
cent increase recommended by the committee. 

I do not care to argue the matter any further. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 211, line 5, strike out “20” and 
insert “12.” : 

Mr, BARKLEY. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is the demand seconded? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask to have the amendment 
restated, so that we may know what it is. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be restated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. Paragraph 1516 reads as follows: 


Matches, friction or lucifer, of all descriptions, per gross of 144 
boxes, containing not more than 100 matches per box, 20 cents per 
gross— 

And so forth. In line 5, the Senator from Kentucky proposes 
to strike out “20” and insert “12,” so that it will read; 


Twelve cents per gross. 


oo 
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Mr. KEAN. Mr, President, a parliamentary inquiry. Have 
we not already voted on that? 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. This amendment has not been 
yoted on. The question is on agreeing to the amendment. 

Mr, BARKLEY. I call for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, about an hour ago we took up the 
subject of matches in the Senate. At that time there was a 
very fair attendance of Senators. When a viva voce vote was 
taken I do not think the Senator had more than 1 vote with 
him. I had supposed that this matter was out of the way. 
We have been all over it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. This amendment is in order. 

Mr. HALE. The duty the Senator suggests is absurd if we 
are to have proper protection in this industry. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DENEEN] to the Sena- 
tor from Arizona [Mr. AsHurstT] and will vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. TOWNSEND (when his name was called). On this ques- 
tion I have a pair with the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
McKetrar]. In his absence, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Surrkgl. Being 
unable to obtain a transfer, I withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BRATTON. I have a pair with the junior Senator from 
Oregon {Mr. Sterwer]. In his absence, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I transfer my pair, heretofore announced, 
to the senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Surpsreap] and 
will vote. I vote yea.” 

Mr. MOSES (after having voted in the negative). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from Iowa [Mr. STECK]. 
He being absent, I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rexo] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON] ; 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Waxcorr] with the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico [Mr. Curre] ; 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. SULLIVAN] with the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. BROCK]; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Goutp] with the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Kuve]; and 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Rosinson] with the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. STEPHENS]. 

The result was announced—yeas 27, nays 41, as follows: 


YEAS—27 e 
Barkle George MeMaster Thomas, Okla. 
Black z Glass orbeck Trammell 
Blaine Harris Norris dings 
Blease Harrison Overman alsh, Mass. 
Caraway Hayden Sheppard Walsh, Mont. 
Connally Heflin ons Wheeler 
Fletcher La Follette Swanson 
NAYS—41 
Allen Goff Kean Ransdell 
Baird Goldsborough Kendrick Robsion, Ky. 
Bingham Greene Keyes 
Borah Grundy McCall Shortridge 
ont Ha Neteal Wang I 
astin: etca. 0 daho 
* Hatfiel e Vandenberg 

Dill Hebert die Waterman 
Fess Howell Patterson 
Frazier Johnson Phipps 
Glenn Jones e 

NOT VOTING—28 
Ashurst Deneen Pittman Steiwer 
Bratton Gillett eed Ste 
Brock ‘Gould Robinson, Ark. Sullivan 
eee ares conan Ind. Townsend 

n. er 

5 McKellar Smith Walcott 
Cutting Moses Steck Watson 


So Mr. Bark iey’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 279, line 2, strike out “$15,” and 
insert in lieu thereof “$25.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, we haye not finished the sun- 
dries schedule, as I understand. Have we? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from New Jersey will 
have to wait until the free list is reached to offer this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what I thought. 

Mr. KEAN. It is out of order at this time, then? 
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Mr. SMOOT. It is out of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The schedule is still in the Senate 
and open to amendment. : 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I offer the amendment, which 
I send to the desk and ask to have stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 290— 

Mr. SMOOT. That is part of the administrative features. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That amendment is not in order 
at this time. 

The schedule is still in the Senate and open to amendment. 
If there be no further amendment, the next schedule will be 
reported. 

The CHIEF CLERK. Page 242, the Free List. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I send forward an amend- 
ment proposing to take from the free list paragraph 1651, 
relating to creosote, and to place it at the appropriate place 
in the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The only way the amendment 
woua be in order would be in the form of a motion to strike 
t out. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. Presiđent, a point of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Under the unanimous-consent agreement, is it 
possible to consider an item on the free list, and, if the item is 
stricken from the free list, to put it back on the dutiable list? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will hold that the only 
amendment in order under the unanimous-consent agreement 
would be to strike the item from the free list, and if that were 
done it would naturally drop into its proper place in some 
basket clause. 

Mr. SMOOT. In the basket clause. I merely wanted the 
Senators to understand the matter before they voted on it. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from New York has 
the floor. Does the Senator modify his amendment? 

Mr. COPELAND. I modify my amendment. I move to strike 
from the free list in paragraph 1651, page 253, line 25, and the 
first line on page 254, all matters relating to creosote now in 
the paragraph, and to insert in the body of the bill the mate- 
rials mentioned in the amendment I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will report the 
amendment. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 11, after line 19, add the follow- 
ing language: : 


(6) Dead oil, creosote oil, anthracene oil including crude anthracene 
containing 15 per cent or less of anthracene, crude naphthalene 
having a solidifying point of 50° C. or less, and all oils or distillates 
of coal tar (including vertical retort tar and low temperature tar), 
water-gas tar, oil-gas tar, and blast-furnace tar, all oils or distillates 
of mixtures of any of these tars, all mixtures of any of the foregoing 
oils or distillates, all mixtures, including solutions, consisting in whole 
or in part of any of the foregoing tars and/or pitches produced there- 
from, or both, and any of the foregoing oils and/or distillates, and all 
similar products, by whatever name known, which are obtained, de- 
rived, or manufactured in whole or in part from any of the foregoing 
oils, distillates, or mixtures, including solutions, whether with or with- 
out any of the foregoing tars and/or pitches and/or other substances 
excepting (1) sheep dip; (2) medicinal soaps; (3) products otherwise 
subject to duty in this paragraph; (4) products not subject to duty 
in this paragraph samples of which, on being subjected to distillation 
by the standard laboratory method for distillation of creosote oil pub- 
lished in the Manual of Recommended Practice of the American Wood 
Preservers’ Association as revised in January, 1929, yield below 200° 
C. a quantity of oil more than 65 per cent of the samples; (5) 
acenaphthene; (6) carbazole having a purity of less than 65 per 
cent; (7) cumene; (8) cyame; (9) fluorene; (10) methylanthracene ; 
(11) methylnaphthalene; and (12) tar acids containing more than 70 
per cent of tar acids by volume, 20 per cent ad valorem and 3 cents per 
gallon. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I raise the point of 
order that the amendment is not in order. It is an amendment 
to Schedule 1. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. This is a motion to strike an item 
from the free list. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is not what the clerk read. 
The clerk has not read anything to be stricken out. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair asked the Senator from 
New York if he would modify his amendment so as to make it 
a motion to strike out, and was informed that he would do that. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, two or three times we have 
considered the matter of how we would consider the bill. It has 


been stated, as I understood it, by the Senator from Utah that 
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the purpose was to go ahead with the bill, schedule by schedule. 
Creosote is not in the body of the bill, and it is my purpose to 
take from the free list all reference to creosote and to include 
it in the body of the bill in language such as I have sent to the 
desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That would not be in order. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, it seems to me the 
only course the Senator could have taken was, when Schedule 1 
was before us, to move the amendment which he now suggests. 
It seems to me the only motion which is now in order is to 
strike from line 25 the words “dead or creosote oil.” 

Mr. COPELAND. Then where would creosote oil go? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It would fall in some basket 
clause. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
25 per cent. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I would not wish to have 
this important amendment, which I introduced at the very 
beginning of the session, ruled out now on a point of order, 
because I definitely and clearly understood that the procedure 
which I am seeking to follow was the proper procedure. I 
appeal to the Senate that that is the proper procedure. That is 
the only way the matter can be given the consideration which 
it deserves. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It would have been in order when we were 
considering Schedule 1 for the Senator from New York or any 
Senator to have moved to insert “dead or creosote oil” at 
any rate he might have sought to apply to it. Not having done 
that, he can not now, as I understand it, by a motion to take 
from the free list, do what he could have done when we were 
considering Schedule 1, but which the Senator did not attempt 
to do. 

Mr. SMOOT. We had one vote upon this when the bill was 
in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; we had a vote on it in Committee of 
the Whole. 

Mr. SMOOT. What I said to the Senator was said before the 
unanimous-consent agreement was entered into. At any time 
before the last unanimous-consent agreement was entered into 
it would have been in order for the Senator to have called the 
subject up, but now, under the unanimous consent, as the Chair 
has ruled, it is out of order, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is making the ruling 
under the unanimous-consent agreement submitted by the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] on March 20. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, inasmuch as the 
Senator from New York apparently was misled by something 
said by the Senator from Utah with respect to this matter, 
I ask unanimous consent that we vote on his amendment with- 
out debate. 

Mr. COPELAND. That is fair. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, reserving the right to object, 
of course this matter was discussed, as has been stated, while 
the bill was in Committee of the Whole, and a vote was had 
upon it and the amendment was defeated. Therefore I think 
an objection under those circumstances would be justified. But 
in order that no one may have taken advantage of the Senator 
through any misapprehension, although unintentionally, I shall 
not object. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, if we do this for the Senator from 
New York, some other Senator will ask for the same thing. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I anticipated that, 
and I remarked that it was only in view of the fact that the 
Senator from New York represents to us that he was misled 
with respect to this matter by the colloquy he had with the 
Senator from Utah. 

Mr. FESS. So that if we permit it, it will not stand as a 
precedent. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, That is what I thought, 

Mr. FESS. Under those circumstances, I will not object. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, the suggestion made by the 
Senator from Montana would lead us into this situation 

Mr, ASHURST. No debate is in order. 

Mr. BLAINE, I am reserving the right to object. I presume 
the remarks of the chairman of the committee which the 
Senator from New York claims to have misled him could be 
applied to practically every Senator here who would want to 
make some motion to strike commodities from the free list. 
The situation is this; Since those remarks were made by the 
Senator from Utah, a unanimous-consent agreement has been 
entered into which wiped out all understandings and therefore 
there could be no misunderstanding. I think under those cir- 
cumstances I shall object. 


It would fall under unenumerated articles at 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I appeal to my friend from 
Wisconsin. This matter I regard as of the greatest importance. 
I certainly have been under the impression all through this 
session that I might do what I am doing now. I am perfectly 
willing to have the vote taken without debate, as has been 
suggested. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I am quite sure there will 
be no other case similar to this. 

Mr. BLAINE. Assuming that there are Senators in the same 
situation, the same right should be granted them. 

Mr, FLETCHER. We are nearly through with the considera- 
tion of the bill now. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I wish to state the situation. 
This matter could not have been brought up until we reached 
the free list. I fully realize that the Senator could not offer 
an amendment to Schedule 1 and have it referred back to that 
schedule, but we are not compelled to put a commodity in any 
particular schedule. The will of the Senate has not been ex- 
pressed as to this matter. The motion of the Senator from New 
York is to strike a certain item from the free list. It seems to 
me that he could have the privilege of putting that into some 
particular schedule, or have it fall in a basket clause. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SWANSON. I yield. 

Mr. DILL. I want to remind the Senator that there has been 
a misunderstanding all the time since the bill was brought into 
the Senate as to where and when amendments were to be offered 
as to articles on the free list. I do not think it is fair to take 
advantage of a Senator who had a misunderstanding. One could 
believe anything from the things which have been said. I 
think the Senator from Wisconsin ought to withdraw his objec- 
tion. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, the Senator could offer an 
amendment covering this commodity, and put it in a certain 
clause, at a certain rate. Why could not the Senate vote on 
that? It has never yoted on this matter before. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to considering 
the amendment? The Chair hears none, and the question is on 
agreeing to the amendment offered by the Senator from New 
York. 

Mr. COPELAND. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and hays were not ordered, 

The VICE PRESIDENT (putting the question). 
appear to have it. 
rejected. 4 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, may I have a division? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has already made the 
announcement that the amendment is rejected. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I am sure the Chair would 
not want to be technical about this matter. 

SEVERAL Senators. Regular order! 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amendment 
to take care of a situation caused by the adoption of the 
amendment relating to lumber the other day. This amendment 
was prepared by the experts, and I take it that it takes care 
of the situation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will report the amend- 
ment. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 274, line 15, strike out all after 
“1804,” down to and including “ for,” in line 23, and insert: 


Wood: (1) Timber hewn, sided, or squared, otherwise than by 
sawing, and round timber used for spars or in building wharves; 
sawed lumber and timber, not further manufactured than planed, 
and tongued and grooved; all the foregoing not specially provided 
for. 


And on page 275, after line 18, insert a new subparagraph, as 
follows: 

(2) Logs; timber, round, unmanufactured; pulpwoods; firewood, 
handle bolts, shingle bolts; gun blocks for gunstocks, rough hewn or 
sawed or planed on one side; and laths; all the foregoing not specially 
provided for. 


And on page 275, line 21, strike out all after “ posts,” down 
through “ poles,” in line 22. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Is there objection to considering 
the amendments en bloc? The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. The question is on agreeing to the amendments, 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 


The noes 
The noes have it, and the amendment is 
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The Curer CLERK. On page 275, line 25, after the word 
“palings” and the comma, insert “Christmas trees” and a 
comma. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I shall be very brief in explaining 
this amendment. 

Christmas trees, as we know them, were never specifically 
written into the dutiable list of a tariff bill, but the Court of 
Customs Appeals has held that because the item was not spe- 
cifically mentioned, it was subject to a 10 per cent ad valorem 
rate, and this has worked a hardship upon a commodity of 
which we look to Canada fer our supply. 

The annual consumption of Christmas trees in the United 
States is something like 1,500 carloads. Except for approxi- 
mately 300 carloads, all of that supply comes to us from Canada, 
and since the Congress has never seen fit to write Christmas 
trees specifically into the dutiable list, I am sure it is fair to 
draw the conclusion that Congress never had that in mind. 

The Court of Customs Appeals, in fact, in a decision argued 
that Congress probably did not have in mind providing a duty 
upon Christmas trees, but they insisted that since they were not 
mentioned by name as being on the free list, they were subject 
to a duty. I hope the amendment I have proposed will be 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 279, line 2, to strike out “$15” 
and insert in lieu thereof “ $25.” 

Mr. KHAN. Mr. President, these glasses at $10 would pay a 
duty of $6. If imported at $16 they would pay no duty. There- 
fore there is a tendency to overvalue them. What I am trying 
to do is to get a value on this kind of window glass which will 
insure a duty to the United States, that is all. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, this matter was fully de- 
bated in the Committee of the Whole, and the judgment of the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, was that the amendment 
as it is now in the bill should be retained. I hope the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New Jersey will be defeated. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I wish to ask, in this con- 
nection, to have inserted in the Record at this point a copy of a 
letter from Mr. Frederick L. Koch, chief of the ceramics division 
of the Tariff Commission, written to Mr. Francis J. Smith, of 
Camden, N. J. 

I wish to state in explanation that when this matter was un- 
der consideration at a previous time I made the statement that 
the domestic production of these stained-glass windows, which 
are works of art used in the churches of the country, had 
increased from $500,000 to $7,500,000. It seems I was partially 
in error in that the $7,500,000 of domestic production included a 
certain quantity of leaded glass as well as stained glass not 
leaded. The facts are that the increase in the domestic pro- 
duction has been from $500,000 to a little more than $3,000,000 
per annum, which represents an increase of about 600 per cent. 
I am told in that connection that if the amendment is adopted 
practically no stained-glass windows will come into the United 
States as works of art free of duty. 

I ask that the letter to which I have referred be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

The letter is as follows: 

UNITED STATES TARIFF COMMISSION, 
Washington, February 7, 1930. 
Mr. Francis J. SMITH, Í 
Counselor at Law, West Jersey Trust Building, 
Camden, N. J. 

Dran Sm: Receipt is acknowledged of your letter of January 29 con- 
cerning a statement made by Senator BARKLEY for the Recoxp as to the 
production of stained or painted glass windows in the United States. 

We do not know of any census report which gives $7,500,000 as the 
value of production of stained or painted glass windows in the United 
States for 1928. The Bureau of Census reports for 1927, the last census 
year, show a production valued at $22,327,581. This includes the prod- 
ucts of factories engaged in cutting, staining, engraving, and ornament- 
ing glass, as well as cut-glass tableware, stained and painted windows, 
ete. 

On page 558 of the Summary of Tariff Information, however, a state- 
ment is made that the production is estimated at $7,500,000 a year. 
This figure also includes leaded glass as well as stained or painted glass 
windows. 

Very truly yours, 
FREDERICK L. KOCH, 
Chief, Ceramics Division. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from New Jersey. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, on page 255, line 12, after the 
word “cotton” where it first appears in the line, I move to 
insert the words “not specially provided for.” That is to take 
care of long-staple cotton. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, I offer the following amend- 
ment on page 249. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 249, paragraph 1623, strike out 
the whole paragraph and insert: 

Par. 1623. Bread: Provided, That no article shall be exempted 
from duty as bread unless yeast was the leavening substance used in 
its preparation: And provided further, That if any country, dependency, 
province, or other subdivision of government imposes a duty on bread 
as specified in this paragraph, when imported from the United States, 
an equal duty shall be imposed upon such article coming into the 
United States from such country, dependency, province, or other 
subdivision of government. 


Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, the effect of this amendment 
is to strike out the amendment proposed in paragraph 1623, 
lines 19 and 20, that was inserted by the Finance Committee, 
which means putting so-called Swedish bread on the dutiable 
list at 30 per cent ad valorem. Striking out this amendment 
would leave Swedish bread on the free list. The first part of 
the amendment is the exact wording used in the bill as it was 
passed by the House. The House Committee on Ways and 
Means had full information and refused to strike out Swedish 
bread. The latter part of the amendment is the exact wording 
of the countervailing duty on page 253 known as the counter- 
vailing duty on coal. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I understand 
the Senator desires to retain bread on the free list and simply 
offers a countervailing duty. 

Mr. FRAZIER. That is the idea. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Then what becomes of 
Swedish bread? 

Mr. FRAZIER. It goes back on the free list. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if the Senator desires to put a 
countervailing duty upon bread that comes in free, I have no 
objection; but if he then undertakes to put a countervailing 
duty on the Swedish bread, that provision would come in 
direct conflict with our treaty with Sweden. I wish the Sen- 
ator would separate it. I am perfectly willing to adopt the 
countervailing duty. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Does Sweden have a duty on bread from the 
United States? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I do not think so, but even if she had it 
would be a violation of the treaty to adopt the Senator’s 
amendment. So far as Canada is concerned we have no treaty 
and that is the only competition we have. If the Senator will 
modify his amendment to put the countervailing duty upon just 
the common bread I would be glad to accept it. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Of course I do not want to violate any 
treaty. I did not understand that there was any treaty. 
Therefore I ask unanimous consent to withdraw the amendment 
and substitute for it the amendment which I now send to the 
desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North Da- 
kota withdraws his amendment and offers another amendment 
which will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 249, at the end of line 20, strike 
out the period and insert a semicolon and insert the following: 

And provided further, That if any country, dependency, province, or 
other subdivision of government imposes a duty on bread, when im- 
ported from the United States, an equal duty shall be imposed upon 
such article, coming into the United States from such country, de- 
pendency, province, or other subdivision of government, 


So that the paragraph will read: 

Bread: Provided, That no article shall be exempted from duty as 
bread unless yeast was the leavening substance used in its preparation, 
and unless it was light raised and is commonly known as bread, and 
Provided, further, That if any country, dependency, province, or other 
subdivision of government imposes a duty on bread, when imported from 
the United States, an equal duty shall be imposed upon such article 
coming into the United States from such country, dependency, province, 
or other subdivision of government. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the Senator from North Dakota. 
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The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, is it quite fair that the 
action exempts Swedish bread from a rate? 

Mr. SMOOT. I am not quite sure whether it does or not, 
but when it goes to conference the conferees can see if it does 
or does not. I think that is satisfactory to the Senator from 
North Dakota. 

Mr. COPELAND. Would it not be better, after the word 
“bread,” in line 18, to insert the words “except Swedish 
bread ”? 

Mr. SMOOT. We have an exception now following that. 
Just let it go as it is and we will put it in the proper place in 
conference., I am quite confident that Swedish bread is not 
included. The Senator from North Dakota is agreeable to 
that course; and I am quite sure that it does not apply to the 
Swedish bread. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, why not tax Swedish bread? 
Why not tax all kinds of bread? We have taxed soup, the 
ingredients of soup, the pepper that goes into the soup, the 
can in which the soup is put up. Why not tax Swedish bread? 
What peculiar excellence has Swedish bread over bread made 
in the United States? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Swedish bread is taxed. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator from Vir- 
ginia yield? 

Mr. GLASS. Certainly. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I just want to remind the Senator from 
Virginia that under this bill everything is taxed but gall. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. GLASS. That ought to bring in considerable revenue 
if we would levy a tax on it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CARAWAY. I know; but it is not taxed. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I move to amend para- 
graph 1651, line 25, by striking out the words “dead or creo- 
sote oil, anthracene oil.” Then these oils would fall into the 
basket clause, where the Senator from Utah says they 
properly belong. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Cuir CLERK. On page 253, line 25, the Senator from 
New York moves to strike out the words “dead or creosote 
oil, anthracene oil.” 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Is this a different amendment from the 
one on which we voted a while ago? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is, by reason of the fact 
that two other words have been added. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment offered by the Senator from New 
York, 

Mr. SMOOT. Let us have the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). Again an- 
nouncing my general pair with the senior Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. DENEEN], I withhold my vote. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the junior Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. STEPHENS]. In his absence, not knowing how he would 
yote, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. TOWNSEND (when his name was called). On this 
yote I have a general pair with the senior Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. McKELLAR]. In his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. WALCOTT (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Corrixe]. If 
he were here, I understand he would vote “nay.” If I were 
at liberty to vote, I would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
Satu]. I am unable to secure a transfer and, therefore, 
withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. SIMMONS, I have a general pair with the senior Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts [Mr. Gutuerr]. In his absence I 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. MOSES (after having voted in the affirmative). I haye 
a general pair with the senior Senator from Iowa [Mr. STECK]. 
He being absent, I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. McoNARY. I desire to announce the following general 
pairs: 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dexren] with the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. OVERMAN] ; 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rexo] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON] ; 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. SuLtivan] with the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Brock] ; and 
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The Senator from Maine [Mr. Govtp] with the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Kına]. 
The result was announced—yeas 29, nays 42, as follows: 


YEAS—29 
Allen . McNa Shortridge 
Baird ney, leten Steiwer 
Bingham Batha d Oddie Thomas, Idaho 
Bratton Hebert Patterson Jagner 
Copeland Heflin Pine Waterman 
ale Johnson Ransdell 
Dill ecan Schall 
Gof Kendrick Sheppard 
NAYS—42 
Ashurst Frazier Howell Smoot 
Barkley George Jones Swanson 
Blaine Glass Keyes Thomas, Okla 
lease Glenn La Follette ramme 
Borah Greene McCulloch Tydings 
Brookhart Hale McMaster Vandenberg 
Capper Harris Norbeck Walsh, Mass. 
Caraway Harrison Norris Walsh, Mont. 
3 Hastings Nye Wheeler 
Hawes Phip 
Fletcher Hayden Robalon, Ky. 
NOT VOTING—25 
Black Gould Robinson, Ark. Sullivan 
Brock Kin Robinson, Ind. Townsend 
Broussard McKellar Shipstead Walcott 
Couzens Moses Simmons Watson 
Cutting Overman Smith n 
Deneen Pittman Steck 
Gillett eed Stephens 


So Mr. CopeLanp’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, some time this afternoon the Sena- 
tor from Maryland [Mr. Typrnes] attempted to show the poor 
financial condition of the North American Cement Co., which is 
operating in his State. I am not a little surprised "that this 
showing was not made during the course of the actual debate 
upon the cement issue; but I am surprised that the Senator 
from Maryland should now attempt to show that the North 
American Cement Co., by virtue of its earning power and its 
receipts, was deserving of the tariff consideration which has 
been accorded to it. 

Mr. President, the case of the North American Gement Gor- 
poration, it seems to me, is one of the very flagrant cases which 
we have before us. It is the case of a company that on one day 
merged together two companies, with property values of ap- 
proximately $3,000,000, and then on the next day went before 
the New York Stock Exchange and asked, and secured, permis- 
sion to sell securities on the basis of three times that val- 
uation. 

Mr. TYDINGS, Mr. President, will the Senator yield? ~ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr, NYE. I will yield after I have presented the matter, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. BINGHAM, What amendment is before the Senate at the 
present time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is no amendment before 
the Senate now. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, must I wait until an amendment is 
before the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator is in order. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, on August 31, 1925, the two com- 
panies which were later merged into the North American Ce- 
ment Corporation, namely, the Security Co. and the Helderberg 
Co., showed current assets of $2,338,535.67 and a property valu- 
ation, including buildings, land, and machinery, of $3,378,969.80. 

The North American Cement Co. went before the New York 
Stock Exchange on the day following that on which these two 
companies were merged, September 1, 1925, asked permission 
to sell the stock, to sell the property valuation of the merged 
companies for $9,213,771. On August 31, before the merger was 
effected, the combined assets of those two companies were 
$5,654,131.47, but on the day following the merger in the present- 
ment of the case before the New York Stock Exchange those 
assessed valuations had grown to $12,425,985. 

So we are faced, Mr, President—and have been during the 
efforts to secure a duty on cement—by companies which have 
gone out and merged different companies and then watered 
their stock to the extent of $3 for every dollar of actual valua- 
tion involved. 

I say, Mr. President, the Senate made no more serious mis- 
take during the consideration of the pending tariff bill than on 
that day when it determined that cement is entitled to a duty, 
and a duty was levied. To my mind, Mr. President, this is one 
of the crimes of our economic age—this practice of going out 
and buying property or properties for $3,000,000, then turning 
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around on the following day and selling those properties for 
nine or ten million dollars, and then expecting the American 
Congress to “come through“ with a tariff that will enable them 
to pay an agreeable percentage upon such watered investment. 

I ask, Mr. President, that a comparative statement of the 
assets and the liabilities of the two companies prior to the 
merger and of the company which formed the merger, together 
with the presentation made by the North American Cement 
Corporation to the New York Stock Exchange on August 31, 
1925, may be made a part of my remarks in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

North American Cement Corporation 


aoro August 15, 1925, under the laws of Delaware. As of 
5 1, 1925, acquired business and properties of Security Lime 
ement Co. and the Helderberg Cement Co.) 


Soars roductive capacity : 
Security Lime & Cement Co__---.--..__-_barrels__ 2,°100, 000 
Helderberg Cement Co RST SA 600, 000 
c eS EN Ee pe RELY, ee 2, 700, 000 
8 property valuations in dollars per barrel 
capa 
North American Cement Corporation $3. 41 
Helderberg Cement Co. and Security Li 
CO ase 1. 25 
Increase under consolidation (per barrel) 2.16 
North ee Cement Corporation, Eat buildings, 
7777 ange ea a 
Security an elder os., land, buildings, equip- 
A ITS TEE, ia e TA E IPI CE 3, 278, 969. 80 
Increase under consolidation 5, 834, 801. 20 
Published statements showing increased property valuations and 
capitalization 


IRN APE E E S S SS A E ä ä j 
Prepaid expenses and deferred charges 


er VE E AE a 5,654, 131, 47 
LIABILITIES AND CAPITAL 
Total current Habilities. _..........-......-.-------.-- 337, 885. 42 


51, 17. 15 
BONDED INDEBTEDNESS 

Sinking fund debentures 6}4 per cent 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 

Preferred stock.. 
Common stock. 
Surplus (initial). 
Total liabilities and capital 


1 234, 000. 00 


5, 654, 131, 47 


15 per cent. 
{Francis E. Fitch (Inc.), 138 Pearl Street, New York, A-6878, committee 
on stock list, New York Stock Exchange] 
NORTH AMERICAN CEMENT CORPORATION 
(Organized under the laws of Delaware) 


Sinking fund gold . debentures, series A, 64% per cent, due 
tember 1, 1940 
Initial listing: 
Amount authorized under indenture $15, 000, 000 
Total amount outstanding under indenture (all series 


. $ ete tS ple AANO T M 5, W 
Amount applied for (series A, 614 per cent). 5,989, 000 


Authorized by stockholders, August 31, 1925. 
Authorized by directors, August 29, 1925. 
Approval of public authority, none i 


New Tonk. N. Y., October 28, 1925. 

North American Cement Corporation (hereinafter referred to as the 
“ company”) hereby makes application to have listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange $5,989,000 temporary sinking fund gold debentures, 
Series A, 644 per ceht, due September 1, 1940 (of an authorized issue 
of $15,000,000 gold debentures), included in Nos. M1 to M-—5989, 
inclusive, for $1,000 each and included in D-1 to D-11978, inclusive, 
for $500 each, all of which are issued and outstanding; with authority 
to substitute permanent engraved bonds, numbers included in M1 to 
M-—5989 for $1,000 each and included in D-1 to D-11978 for $500 each, 
on official notice of issuance in exchange for outstanding temporary 
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bonds. Eleven thousand dollars principal amount of debentures have 
been purchased for the sinking fund and canceled. 
AUTHORITY FOR ISSUE 


Series A debentures (hereinafter called “ debentures"), for which 
application to list is made, are secured by an indenture dated Septem- 
ber 1, 1925, between the company and the National City Bank of New 
York, as trustee. Said indenture was authorized by resolution of the 
board of directors of the company at a meeting held on August 29, 
1925, and by resolution of the stockholders of the company at a meeting 
held August 31, 1925. 

DESCRIPTION 

Series A debentures are dated September 1, 1925, mature September 
1, 1940, and bear interest at the rate of 6%½ per cent per annum, pay- 
able semiannually on March 1 and September 1 in each year. Prin- 
cipal and interest are payable at the office of the trustee in the Borough 
of Manhattan, city of New York, in gold coin of the United States 
of America of or equal to the standard of weight and fineness as it 
existed on the Ist day of September, 1925. 

Interest upon the debentures is payable without deduction therefrom 
for any Federal income tax not exceeding 2 per cent in any year which 
the company or the trustee, or either of them, may be required to pay 
thereon, or to retain therefrom under any present or future law of the 
United States of America. As provided in the indenture herein men- 
tioned, the company will reimburse to the bearer or registered holder 
of any such debenture any of the following-mentioned taxes which may 
be legally assessed upon any such debenture or the income therefrom 
or upon such bearer or registered holder by reason of his ownership 
thereof or receipt of income therefrom, and paid by him, if application 
therefor be made to the company at the principal office of the trustee 
in the Borough of Manhattan, city of New York, as provided in the 
indenture within 60 days after payment thereof, namely, Pennsyl- 
vania, Connecticut, and California personal-property taxes not exceed- 
ing 4 mills per annum on each $1 of the principal amount thereof; 
Kentucky personal-property taxes not exceeding 5 mills per annum on 
each 31 of the principal amount thereof; Maryland personal property 
taxes not exceeding 4½ mills per annum on each $1 of the principal 
amount thereof; and Massachusetts income taxes not exceeding 6 per 
cent per annum on the interest payable thereon per annum. ‘The series 
A debentures are in coupon form and in denominations of 81.000. 
No. M1 upward and 8500, No. D-1 upward, registerable as 
to principal. Debentures of one denomination may be exchanged for a 
debenture or for debentures of the same series of another denomination 
of like aggregate principal amount. 

STOCK-PURCHASE WARRANTS 

Each of the debentures at the time of the original issue thereof by 
the company shall bear a detachable warrant, in bearer form, entitling 
the holder to purchase, at his option, at any time on or before September 
1, 1935, on five days’ prior written notice of his election so to do, shares 
of common stock or other securities or assets of the company, as here- 
inafter described, upon surrendering the warrant at the principal office 
of the National City Bank of New York, in the borough of Manhattan, 
city of New York, accompanied by the sum of $1,000 in the case of a 
detachable warrant originally attached to a debenture of the denomina- 
tion of $1,000, and accompanied by the sum of $500 in the case of a 
warrant originally attached to a debenture of the denomination of $500. 
In the case of a warrant originally attached to a debenture of the 
denomination of $1,000 the holder thereof shall be entitled to receive 20 
shares, and in the case of a warrant originally attached to a debenture 
of $500 the holder thereof shall be entitled to 10 shares of the fully 
paid and nonassessable common stock of the company without nominal 
or par value, or such other number of shares, or at such other price 
as may be established and fixed in accordance with the terms and pro- 
visions of article 3 of the indenture, or such other securities and/or 
assets as may be issuable or deliverable in respect of said common stock 
in the event of the merger or consolidation of the company with or into 
any other company, or the sale by the company of all its assets, as more 
particularly set forth in subdivision (e) of section 3 of Article III of 
the indenture, and as shall in each case aforesaid be specified from 
time to time in a notice by the company to the holders of warrants 
published in accordance with the terms of the indenture. 

Holders of warrants may exercise their right of purchase pursuant 
thereto by tendering or delivering in lieu of cash any of the outstanding 
debentures, series A, 6%½ per cent, with all unmatured coupons at- 
tached thereto, and the company and the trustee shall accept any such 
debenture at its principal amount and accrued interest in lieu of cash 
in payment or part payment for the stock or such other securities 
and/or assets which may then be purchased pursuant to such warrants. 
Deliveries will not be made against the surrender of warrants during 
any period while the company’s transfer books for such stock are closed, 
provided that the transfer books shall not be closed at any time during 
the five days next preceding September 1, 1935, or at any time for a 
period of more than 30 successive days. 

The company covenants that it bas reserved a sufficient amie of 
shares of its common stock, without nominal or par value, duly author- 
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ized pursuant to law, and will at all times keep reserved sufficient shares 
of its said stock for the purpose of delivering shares purchasable under 
the aforesaid warrants; and that as long as any of the warrants are 
outstanding it will not issue any common stock except common stock 
without nominal or par value. 


REDEMPTION 


All or any part of the series A debentures may at any time, at the 
option of the company, be redeemed and paid off upon payment to the 
holders or registered owners thereof at the following prices, in each 
ease with accrued interest on the principal amount to the date fixed 
for redemption: On or before September 1, 1930, at 105 per cent of 
the principal amount; thereafter to and including September 1, 1933, at 
104 per cent of the principal amount; thereafter to and including Sep- 
tember 1, 1936, at 103 per cent of the principal amount; thereafter to 
and including September 1, 1939, at 102 per cent of the principai 
amount; thereafter and at any time prior to September 1, 1940, at 
101 per cent of the principal amount. 

At least 30 days’ published notice of redemption is required to be 
given in a newspaper of general circulation in the borough of Man- 
hattan, city of New York. Redeemed debentures shall be canceled. 


SINKING FUND 


The company covenants and agrees that so long as any of the series 
A debentures shall remain outstanding it will create and maintain a 
sinking fund for their purchase and/or redemption as follows: On Oc- 
tober 1, 1925, and on the Ist day of each and every month thereafter, 
the company shall pay to the trustee the sum of $10,000 as and for a 
“ fixed sinking fund”; on or before March 31, 1926, the company shall 
pay to the trustee as a special sinking fund, in addition to the amount 
to be paid as aforesaid, an amount equal to the amount by which 20 per 
cent of the net earnings of the company, as hereinafter defined, during 
the period commencing September 1, 1925, and ending December 31, 1925, 
exceeds the sum of $40,000. On March 31, 1927, and on March 31 of 
ench year thereafter, the company shall pay to the trustee, as a special 
sinking fund, in addition to the “ fixed sinking fund” as aforesaid, an 
amount equal to the amount by which 20 per cent of the net earnings of 
the company, as hereinafter defined, during the preceding fiscal year 
ending December 31 exceeds the sum of $120,000. 

The term “ net earnings” shall include earnings of the company from 
all sources (except from appreciation in value of capital assets or the 
sale or other disposition of capital assets) after payment of or deduc- 
tion for all operating expenses, interest on indebtedness, taxes, insurance 
premiums, and rentals (such amount to be computed on an accrual 
basis), and other fixed charges (excluding sinking-fund payments on 
outstanding debentures and any profit on debentures acquired for the 
sinking fund), and after payment of or deduction for dividends on 
preferred stock and a reasonable allowance for depreciation and reason- 
able expenditures for repairs and maintenance and an amount for deple- 
tion as established by the directors of the company, but not in excess 
of the amount fixed as depletion under the Federal income tax law and 
regulations in effect at the time of the determination of net earnings. 

The company shall have the privilege of making the whole or any part 
of each and every such payment to the sinking fund above provided 
for in debentures of this issue with all unmatured coupons attached 
thereto in lieu of cash, and for this purpose such debentures shall be 
considered the equivalent of the cost price thereof to the company (but 
without accrued interest), but in no case in excess of the redemption 
price thereof. The trustee shall use the moneys paid into the sinking 
fund for the purchase of debentures at public or private sale, in 
its discretion, at prices not exceeding the redemption price and accrued 
interest. In the event that debentures can not be obtained at such 
price sufficient to substantially exhaust the moneys in the sinking fund, 
and there shall remain in the sinking fund on any June 15 the sum of 
$25,000 or more, the trustee shall apply such balance to the redemption 
of debentures at the redemption price in effect on the date fixed for 
redemption, such debentures so redeemed to be designated for that 
purpose by lot by the trustee from the serial numbers of outstanding 
debentures in any usual manner, in its discretion, and notice of the 
debentures to be so redeemed shall be given in manner similar to the 
notice given in the case of a redemption at the option of the company. 

All debentures acquired for the sinking fund are to be canceled. 


DEFAULT 


The indenture in section 2 of article 7 specifies the following classes 
of default: 

In case: 

(1) Default shall be made by the company in the payment of any 
installment of interest on any debenture or debentures at any time 
outstanding under this indenture, and the default in the payment of 
such installment shall have continued for the period of 60 days; or 

(2) Default shall be made in the due and punctual delivery or pay- 
ment to the trustee of any debentures or any sum required for the sink- 
ing fund provided for in Article IV thereof or for any other sinking or 
other fund provided for debentures of series A 614 per cent or any series 
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of debentures other than series A 6% per cent, and the default in such 
delivery or payment shall continue for the period of 30 days; or 

(3) Default shall be made in the performance of any other of the 
covenants, promises, or agreements on the part of the company con- 
tained or referred to in this indenture or in any supplemental indenture 
(executed as contemplated by the provisions of Article XIII thereof) to 
be by it kept or performed, except default in the payment of the prin- 
cipal of the debentures at maturity, and any such default or defaults 
shall continue for the period of 60 days after written notice thereof to 
the company from the trustee or from the holders of 10 per cent in 
amount of the debentures issued thereunder and then outstanding; or 

(4) The company shall be adjudicated a bankrupt, or an order appoint- 
ing a receiver of its property shall be made, and any such judgment or 
decree or order shall not have been vacated or set aside within 60 days 
from the date of the entry or granting thereof; or 

(5) The company shall institute proceedings for voluntary bankruptcy 
or shall make an assignment for the benefit of its creditors, or shall 
admit in writing its inability to pay its debts generally as they become 
due, or shall consent to or fail to contest the appointment of a receiver 
of all or substantially all its properties, or corporate action shall be 
taken by the company in furtherance of any of the aforesaid purposes; 
then, and in any such case, the trustee may and, if thereunto re- 
quested in writing by the holders of 25 per cent in amount of the de- 
bentures issued thereunder and then outstanding, and upon being indem- 
nifed in amount satisfactory to it, shall by written notice to the 
company, declare the principal of all the debentures issued thereunder 
and then outstanding, together with the interest thereon at the rates 
borne respectively by the debentures then outstanding to be and the 
same shall thereupon become immediately due and payable. This pro- 
vision, however, is subject to the condition that if, at any time after the 
principal of said debentures shall have been so declared due and payable, 
and before any judgment or decree for the payment of the moneys due 
shall have been entered, as thereinafter provided, all arrears of interest 
upon all such debentures, with interest on the principal and on overdue 
installments of interest, at the same rates respectively as were borne by 
the respective debentures whereof the principal or installments of inter- 
est may be overdue, and the expenses of the trustee shall be paid by the 
company, or be provided for by a deposit with the trustee of a sum suffi- 
cient to pay the same, and any and all defaults known to the trustee 
which may have been made or suffered to be made thereunder by the 
company are made good and no longer exist, then and in every such 
case, the holders of a majority in amount of the debentures issued 
thereunder and then outstanding, by written notice to the company and 
to the trustee, may rescind and annul such declaration and its conse- 
quences, but no such rescission or annulment shall extend to or shall 
affect any subsequent default, or impair any right consequent thereon; 

COVENANTS 

In article 6, section 2, of the indenture, the company covenants sub- 
stantially as follows: 

That so long as any of the debentures issued hereunder shall remain 
outstanding it will not, without the consent of the holders of 75 per zent 
of the debentures then outstanding, mortgage or pledge any of its real 
or personal property, or the stocks of its subsidiary or controlled com- 
panies nor will it permit any such subsidiary or controlled company to 
mortgage or pledge any of its real or personal property or interest In 
real or personal property, owned at the date thereof or thereafter ac- 
quired, unless (a) such mortgage shall provide that debentures of this 
issue then outstanding shall share in the lien of such mortgage or 
pledge and be secured thereby equally and ratably with any other 
indebtedness secured or to be secured thereby, and unless (b) the aggre- 
gate amount of such indebtedness and the principal amount of deben- 
tures then outstanding thereunder shall not exceed 75 per cent of the 
sound depreciated value of the property mortgaged or pledged. 

The foregoing provisions of this section 2 shall not prevent or be 
construed so as to prevent the company from— 

(1) Pledging, hypothecating, or otherwise encumbering, subject to 
compliance with the provisions of section 5 of this article 6, its ac- 
counts, bills or notes receivable, or goods in warehouse or other cur- 
rent assets, for borrowings in the usual course of its business, which 
shall mature not later than 12 months from the date thereof; or from 

(2) Acquiring property subject to any mortgage, lien, or encumbrace 
thereon existing at the time of such acquisition, the amount of which 
said mortgage, lien, or encumbrance shall not be in excess of 60 per cent 
of the fair value thereof; or 

(3) Renewing any mortgages, liens, or encumbrances which, by the 
preceding clause (2), the company is permitted to make or subject to 
which it is permitted to acquire property. 

Anything in this section 2, to the contrary notwithstanding, the 
company and/or any subsidiary or controlled company may make or 
create mortgages or liens other than as in this section provided and/or 
upon terms and conditions other than as in this section set forth, if the 
terms and conditions of such mortgages or liens are approved (or con- 
sented to in writing) by the holders of 75 per cent in amount of the 
debentures then outstanding. 3 
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The company covenants that so long as any of the debentures are out- 
standing, neither it nor any subsidiary or controlled company will pur- 
chase stocks of any other companies so as to constitute the same sub- 
sidiary or controlled companies, or make any permanent additions (as 
defined in section 3 of article 2 of the indenture), other than those 
made or provided for by the use of moneys derived from the sale of 
debentures issued hereunder and/or permanent additions or purchases 
of stocks provided for by moneys deposited with and paid over to the 
company under any of the provisions of this indenture or declare or pay 
any dividends on its common stock (other than dividends payable in 
common stock of the company), or make any distribution of capital on 
any class of stock which will reduce the net current assets (as defined 
in the indenture) of the company and its subsidiary or controlled com- 
panies (as defined in the indenture) below or while such net current 
assets are below an amount equivalent to twice the amount of the cur- 
rent liabilities (as defined in the indenture) of the company, or below 
an amount equivalent to a sum equal to 50 cents per barrel of cement 
sold during any 12 consecutive calendar months within the 15 calendar 
months immediately preceding the expenditures for permanent additions 
and/or the purchase of stocks as aforesaid and/or the declaration of 
any such dividend, whichever amount is greater. 

The indenture contains the additional covenants of the company 
usually contained in indentures of this general character. ~ 


PURPOSE OF THE ISSUE 


Proceeds from the sale of these Series A debentures were used to pay, 
in part, for the several properties acquired by the company, as herein- 
after set forth under “ History,” and to provide funds for betterments, 
additional working capital, and other corporate purposes. 

FUTURE ISSUES 

The company has the right, in accordance with section 2 of Article TI 
of the indenture, to issue $9,000,000 aggregate principal amount of 
debentures in addition to the $6,000,000 principal amount of debentures 
of Series A, now outstanding, upon the basis of 60 per cent of the cost 
or fair value (whichever is the lesser) of permanent additions (as 
defined in said article). If any of the property with respect to which 
the cost or fair value is to be computed, is subject to existing mortgages, 
no debentures may be issued for the purchase of such permanent addi- 
tions, if the aggregate principal amount of debentures to be issued 
therefor, plus the principal amount of the cxisting mortgages or liens, 
and for the discharge of which moneys shall not have been deposited 
with the holder of such existing mortgages or trustee thereunder, shall 
exceed 60 per cent of the cost or fair value (whichever is lesser) of such 
permanent additions, 

None of said $9,000,000 principal amount of debentures so to be 
issued, shall be executed by the company or authenticated by the trustee, 
unless the net earnings of the company (as defined in the indenture) 
for any 12 consecutive calendar months within the 18 calendar months 
immediately preceding the application for the authentication and 
delivery of debentures, shall have been not less than three times the 
interest charges for such 12 months’ period, upon (1) all debentures 
outstanding under said indenture at the time of such authentication and 
delivery; (2) those applied for, and (3) existing mortgages or obli- 
gations, for the payment or redemption of which moneys shall not have 
been deposited with the trustee or mortgagee. Such $9,000,000 principal 
amount of debentures so to be issued may be issued in series from time 
to time, bearing such rate of interest, maturity date, redemption pro- 
visions, warrants, ete., in the case of each series, as may be authorized 
by the board of directors of the company at the time of the authorization 
thereof. 

The company may, in the creation of any series of debentures, cause 
to be attached thereto warrants entitling the holders to subscribe to 
shares of stock of the company, upon such terms and conditions and 
at such price as shall be stated in the resolution authorizing the issue 
of such debentures and warrants and as shall be incorporated by 
reference in such warrants, but in no event shall the warrants to be 
attached to any series other than Series A, 6% per cent, permit or 
entitle the holders of such warrants to subscribe to shares of stock 
of the company on terms which shall be more advantageous or at a 
lower price than those at which the holders of the warrants to be 
attached to the debentures of Series A, 6% per cent, are, om™may be 
entitled to subscribe. 

ORGANIZATION 

The company was organized under the laws of the State of Delaware, 
and its certificate of incorporation was filed in the office of the 
secretary of state of Delaware on August 15, 1925. The certificate cf 
incorporation was amended August 27, 1925, to increase the authorized 
capital stock of the company and provide for preferred stock as here- 
inafter indicated. 

The duration of the certificate of incorporation is perpetual. 

BUSINESS 

The business of the company as carried on in accordance with the 
terms of its certificate of incorporation, is the manufacture and sale of 
Portland cement, other cement, lime, plaster, and kindred commodities. 
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Authorized capital 


soe 15, 1925 | Date of filing certificate of incorporation 
27, 1925 | Date of filing certificate of amendment. 


Summary of issued and outstanding stock, showing date of issue and 
purpose for which issued 


Capital stock 
Shares of 
Date Purpose common 
stock (with- 
out nominal 
or par value) 
Aug. 15, 1925 — for pR as incorporators’ shares 
— . Sey ek 10 
Sept. 1, 1925 „FE o 
— in part payment to acquire the 
ire business an ts, includi 
good will, subject to 2 liabilities 
existing as of Sept. 1, 1925, of (1) the 
Security Cement & Lime Co., and 
(2) the Helderberg Cement Co.; the 
shares of stock beingissued for property 
of an aggregate valuation of $3,279,920_ 124, 990 
Total outstanding as of date of 
rr 125, 000 


All issuances of stock have been in accordance with the duly author- 
ized action of the board of directors. All cash received from the 
issuance of stock has been turned into the treasury and made available 
for general corporate purposes. Part of the proceeds of the preferred 
stock issued for cash was used to acquire properties. 


SUMMARY OF STOCK PROVISIONS 


The certificate of incorporation provides, in substance, that the 7 
per cent cumulative preferred stock will be preferred both as to assets 
and dividends. Upon any voluntary distribution of capital assets, the 
preferred stock will be entitled to $110 per share and accumulated 
dividends, and upon any involuntary distribution of capital assets to 
$100 per share and accumulated dividends before any payment shall be 
made on any other class of stock. Each share of preferred stock is 
entitled to one vote, and in addition, in the event that the company 
should be in default in the payment of four consecutive quarterly 
dividends, the holders of the preferred stock shall have the right, while 
such default shall continue, to elect a majority of the board of di- 
rectors. No additional preferred stock shall be issued except for cash 
or in payment for the purchase of additional plants, and then only 
when the net earnings of the company (as defined) for any 12 con- 
secutive calendar months out of the next preceding 18 calendar months 
shall haye been in excess of twice the annual dividend requirements 
of the outstanding preferred stock, and that then proposed to be 
issued. The preferred stock is entitled to the benefits of an annual 
sinking fund, payable on or before the 15th day of April in each year, 
beginning April 15, 1927, equal to 10 per cent of the net earnings of 
the company after interest, taxes, depreciation, depletion, and preferred 
stock dividends for the preceding fiscal year, when such net earnings 
shall exceed $500,000. The sinking fund will be used for the purchase 
of preferred stock at not exceeding $110 per share and accumulated 
dividends, or for the redemption of preferred stock by lot at such price 
or for the payment of dividends on the preferred stock if no other 
funds are then available. Each share of the common stock shall entitle 
the holder thereof to 1 vote, except when the exclusive voting power 
shall pass to the holders of the preferred stock as above set forth. 
Subject to the payment of dividends on the preferred stock and to the 
payment of the sums required to be paid into the preferred sinking 
fund as aforesaid, the common stock shall be entitled, to the exclusion 
of the holders of the preferred stock, to share ratably in all dividends 
payable either in cash, common stock, or otherwise, as may be de- 
termined by the board of directors, which may be declared and paid ont 
of the remaining surplus or net proceeds of the company; provided, 
however, that no cash dividends shall be paid on the common stock, ex- 
cept out of surplus or net profits arising from the business of the 
company subsequent to September 1, 1925. 

The company, at its option, may redeem the whole or any part of 
the outstanding preferred stock on any quarterly dividend payment date 
upon not less than 30 nor more than 60 days’ previous notice to the 
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holders of record thereof by (1) paying $110 for each share redeemed, 
together with a sum of money equivalent to dividends at the rate of 
7 per cent per annum on the par value thereof from the date on which 
dividends on said preferred stock become cumulative to the redemption 
date, less the amount of dividends theretofore paid thereon, or (2) in 
lieu of such payment by depositing such cash on or prior to the re- 
demption date with a bank or trust company in the Borough of Man- 
hattan, city of New York, in trust for payment on said redemption 
date to the holders of the preferred stock so to be redeemed. None of 
the preferred stock so redeemed shall be reissued, and no preferred stock 
shall be issued in lieu thereof or in exchange therefor. 

Except for the purpose of resale to employees, no common stock shall 
be purchased, redeemed, or otherwise acquired by the company for any 
consideration as long as any of the preferred stock is outstanding. 

No shares of preferred stock in excess of 35,000 shares, or an aggre- 
gate par value of $3,500,000 shall be issued except for cash, or in pay- 
ment of the purchase price of additional property and plants, and then 
only when the net earnings of the company (as defined in the certificate 
of incorporation as amended) for any 12 consecutive months out of the 18 
calendar months immediately preceding the date of issue of such addi- 
tional preferred stock shall have been in excess of twice the dividend 
requirements for the period of 12 months on the preferred stock then 
outstanding and that proposed to be issued. 

HISTORY 

The company was organized for the purpose of owning and operating 
plants engaged in the manufacture of Portland cement and kindred com- 
modities. It is the successor by purchase to the Security Cement & 
Lime Co., and the Helderberg Cement Co., having acquired from these 
companies subject to current liabilities, their respective businesses, in- 
cluding good will, and their entire assets, consisting chiefly of three 
plants located at Hagerstown, Md., Berkeley, W. Va., and Howes Cave, 
N. Y., all of which are well-established operating units. 

The purpose of the consolidation of these businesses was to effect by 
joint operation a better service to customers, improved operating results 
at the plants, and to avoid duplication of overhead expenses. 


SECURITY CEMENT & LIME co. 


Security Cement & Lime Co. was incorporated October 26, 1909, under 
the laws of the State of West Virginia, with an authorized capital stock 
consisting of $2,000,000 of the par value of $100 per share, divided into 
$750,000 par value 7 per cent preferred stock, and $1,250,000 par value 
common stock. 

On November 1, 1909, the company acquired the properties of the 
Maryland Portland cement at Hagerstown, Md., and of the Berkeley Lime- 
stone Co., at Berkeley, W. Va., in consideration of the Issuance of $600,000 
par value preferred stock, $1,000,000 par value common stock and the 
payment of $15,000 in cash ; the balance of the authorized capital stock 
was issued for cash to provide working capital. 

On April 15, 1914, in accordance with the consent of stockholders, the 
outstanding common stock was reduced from $1,250,000 to $800,000, 
and the authorized common stock was decreased accordingly. 

On December 31, 1923, the authorized common stock was increased 
from $800,000 par value, consisting of 8,000 shares of the par value of 
$100 each, to $1,600,000 par value common stock, consisting of 641,000 
shares of the par value of $25 each. On the same date a 50 per cent 
stock dividend on the $800,000 par value of common stock was declared, 
making outstanding $1,200,000 par value of common stock, 

On February 1, 1924, a stock dividend of 33% per cent was declared 
on the outstanding $1,200,000 of common stock, making outstanding 
$1,600,000 par value of common stock. 

The capacity of the original plant, in 1908, at Hagerstown, was 800 
barrels per annum of cement. The plant which was operated continu- 
ously since its inception has been gradually enlarged, and the processes 
improved from time to time in accordance with the development of the 
industry, until it now has an annual production of about 1,600,000 bar- 
rels of cement per annum, together with a crushed stone capacity of 
about 1,000 tons per day. 

At the Berkeley plant, at Berkeley, W. Va., there is manufactured 
lime and limestone products in various forms amounting to an annual 
tonnage of about 66,000 tons. There is also manufactured and sold 
from this plant crushed stone amounting to about 80,000 tons per 
annum. In addition to its supply of pure limestone, from which it 
makes lime, it owns a practically inexhaustible supply of high-grade 
materials for the manufacture of Portland cement. This plant has a 
productive capacity equivalent to 500,000 barrels of cement per annum. 
The above plants employ approximately 400 persons, Two hundred and 
thirty-four thousand dollars principal amount of second-mortgage bonds 
on the properties of this company have been called for redemption and 
the money required for redeeming the same has been deposited with the 
trustee. 


THE HELDERBERG CEMENT CO. 
The Helderberg Cement Co. was formed August 23, 1898, as a result 
of a consolidation of two predecessor companies whose businesses were 
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incorporated in 1867 and 1869, respectively. The original capitalization 
consisted of $300,000 capital stock of the par value of $100 per share, 
all of one class, which was issued to acquire the capital stocks of its 
predecessor companies in accordance with the terms of a consolidation 
agreement. 

On February 21, 1900, the authorized capital stock was increased to 
$600,000, divided into $200,000 6 per cent cumulative preferred stock, 
of the par value of $100 per share, and $400,000 par value common stock 
of the par value of $100 per share. Three hundred thousand dollars 
par value of common stock was issued in exchange for the then out- 
standing $300,000 of capital stock, and $200,000 par value of preferred 
stock was issued for cash at par. 

In 1915 the authorized common stock was increased to $800,000 par 
value and $341,000 par value of common stock was issued upon con- 
version of a like principal amount of first mortgage convertible bonds 
theretofore outstanding, making the outstanding capital stock $841,000, 
consisting of $200,000 par value preferred stock, and $641,000 par value 
of common stock. 

The company manufactured natural cement until 1905 and has made 
Portland cement since 1898, utilizing for the latter the purer limestone 
and residual clays. It has a present productive capacity of about 
600,000 barrels of Portland cement per annum. The above plant employs 
approximately 175 persons. 

MANAGEMENT 


The North American Cement Co. will have the benefit of the services 
of those who have been engaged for many years in developing the busi- 
nesses of its predecessor companies. Mr. Frederick W. Kelley, the presi- 
dent of the company, has been the executive head of the Helderberg 
Cement Co. for over 25 years; Mr. Loring A. Cover, its vice president, 
has been the president of the Security Cement & Lime Co. for over 15 
years; and Mr. John J. Porter, vice president and general manager of 
the company, has been vice president and general manager of the Security 
Cement & Lime Co. for over 10 years. 


DESCRIPTION OF PLANTS AND PROPERTIES 
Security plant at Hagerstown, Md. 


This plant consists of 375 acres of land owned in fee and located at 
and about the village of Security, situated just outside the city limits of 
Hagerstown, Md. The plant consists of the main cement plant, com- 
prising 25 acres; a quarry with rock-crushing plant, comprising 45 acres, 
which latter are 1,000 feet distant from the main plant; additional 
land, comprising 285 acres, constituting raw-material reserves and towh- 
site property, consisting of 18 acres, on which are located houses for 
employees. 

The main plant is directly on the Western Maryland Railroad and also 
on the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, both of which serve the plant. 

The company owns the following plant buildings: 


Cubic 
contents 
in cubic 

fee 


Description Size (feet), height 


Crushing plant and storage | Reinforced concrete. 230 by 50 by 12 
for raw materials. if g 


Dryer house Concrete and steel. 486, 000 
Raw grinding 350, 000 
ENR 860, 000 


d co a 

Concrete and steel 
Reinforced concrete 
and wood construc- 


The company also owns 41 dwelling houses for employees, aggregating 
310 rooms in all. Most of these houses are wooden frame construction, 
two stories in height, and all are lighted with electricity furnished from 
the power plant of the company. 

The plants are equipped with the most modern machinery and equip- 
ment available for the manufacture of its products. 

The power plant has a capacity of 1,850 horsepower, but with the 
expansion of the business considerable additional power was required, 
and the company accordingly purchases power from the Potomac Public 
Service Corporation under a contract made in 1921, paying for current 
at the rate of approximately 9 mills per kilowatt-hour, 
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It is estimated that there are sufficient supplies of raw materials to 
serve the demands of the present plant capacity for 70 years. 

The entire output of the plant reaches its market within a radius of 
less than 200 miles from the plant, in a territory using over 5,600,000 
barrels of cement, according to Government figures. 


Berkeley, W. Va., plant 


This plant consists of 406 acres of land owned in fee and located at 
Berkeley, W. Va., and 75 acres at Nipetown, near by. Of the 406 acres 
at Berkeley, 21 acres are of high-grade limestone suitable for flux and 
chemical lime. Seventy-five acres are of Chambersburg cement rock, 90 
acres of Beekman Town rock suitable for cement making, and the balance 
of acreage consists of town site building lots and other miscellaneous rock 
reserves. Of the 75 acres at Nipetown, 4 acres are of high-grade lime- 
stone and the balance represents cement rock, the exact extent of which, 
in acreage, has not been determined. It is estimated that there are suf- 
ficient raw materials in reserve on the present acreage to operate the 
plant at its present capacity for at least the next 60 years. 

The plant proper consists of a quarry, crushing plant, limestone kilns, 
flux-producing plant, agricultural limestone plant, and Cal“ plant. 
The product known as Cal“ is a patented article developed as a result 
of several years experimentation, and is used as a direct addition to 
Portland cement to hasten hardening of concrete. Increasing sales of 
this product indicate its value to users of Portland cement. 

The plant is directly served by the Pennsylvania and Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroads. 


The company owns the following plant buildings: 


Size (feet), height 
(average) 


32 by 30 by 48 


45 by 32 by 25 
90 by 40 by 15. 


85 by 45 by 40 
50. 


Hydrate building 

Kiln building, screen ham- 
mer mill hydrate 
storage. 

Kiln building proper do. 

Store W . 


and 


The company also owns 36 frame dwelling houses for employees, 
aggregating 214 rooms in all. About half these houses are two stories 
in height, the balance of one story, and all are lighted with electricity 
furnished from power supplied by the company. 

The entire plant is operated by motors by electric power furnished 
by the Potomac Public Service Corporation, which company also fur- 
nishes power to the Hagerstown plant. 

The labor turnover“ of the above plants is low, a large majority of 
the workmen remaining year in and year out. This is due to oppor- 
tunity for steady employment, satisfactory living conditions, an exten- 
sive policy of education of its employees with the opportunity given for 
advancement as rapidly as vacancies occur. 


Helderberg plant at Howes Cave, N. Y. 


This plant is located at Howes Cave, N. Y., about 30 miles in a direct 
line west of Albany on the Delaware & Hudson Railroad. It consists of 
about 400 acres, owned in fee, divided up as follows: 


Acres 

3 and raw material rere. T½— 200 
lay 1 near Cobleskill Creek 80 
Plant site. 50 


Deere e . — 


The entire plant, including quarry and various plants used at various 
stages of cement making, are all adjacent to each other. All of the 
limestone quarry is suitable for the manufacture of Portland cement. 
The raw materials have a remarkable uniformity. The limestone area 
consists of 200 acres, only 4 of which have been used. There are suffi- 
cient reserves to operate the plant at a capacity of 1,000,000 barrels of 
cement per annum for more than 75 years. The equipment consists of 
quarry equipment, clay-mine equipment, manufacturing-department equip- 
ment, warehouses, power plant, and other miscellaneous equipment and 
buildings. 
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The company owns the following plant buildings: 


Cubic 
Sizes (feet), height | contents 
(average) in Petes 


1225 crusher and basement - Wooden frame 5944 by 2634 by 19. 41, 559 
WU oa Gaeta walls, wood- | 4314 by 18 by l- 12, 094 
Conveyor, first section d 15 by 8 by 7 840 
Conveyor, second section 79 by 1044 8, 205 
SUIS Soo ag i ee ere ee 280 34, 798 
K 29, 100 
il, 776 
4, 608 
Pulverizers () 53, 361 
Fine stone bins (2) 44, 352 
Fine stone bin 13, 904 
Weighing room.. 12, 100 
Ball milis____.._. 67, 500 
Motor- room extension. -_....|.-...do..._....-......_] 20 by 14 by 10 2,800 
z 99, S41 
Motor-room extensions (2). —- I Steel frames 18 by 14 by 8... 419 
Ere l AANE UA aKa SCE o 642, 096 
Coal — .-| Reinforced concrete. 42 by 24 by 24 34, 272 
Drier rooms Steel frame 5i by 7 by eee 5 
Motor- room extensions (2 do 20 5 9 bei — 1.250 
S » 8 concrete. 21 by 16 by 24 8, 064 
ft EL AAA BEY, aes ieee 21 by 16 by 9-17 4, 383 
Steal trains — 128 by 50 by 18. 115, 200 
3 8 concrete. 32 by 12 diameter 3, 455 
Doent loading house Steel frame-.---------- 59 by 63 by 32 118, 944 
: Concrete walls, wood- | 112 by 6814 by 15..| 123, 000 
frame, 
57 2 by 62 and 77 270, 000 
y 20. 
220 and 214 by 456, 000 
13036 and 79 by 
Wooden frame 56 by 24 by 16 21, 504 
ag room Reinforced concrete 1807 by 30 by 20. 78, 300 
2 1 and store roomᷣ—ᷣ S8 160! by 51 by 14__ 71, 400 
— aa — NEA 5, 760 
2 — —＋ Wooden frame 30, 364 
bridg 
e Lie Ripe Erne RR ll OR 60 by 30 by 16 28, 800 
E NE T A ls 38 by 13 by 8. 3, 052 
pO a ESL a b 2, 800 
I ao eet See BS 2, 520 
Conveyor--_.-..- 1, 650 
former house 13, 500 
A TOO aerea a le OS, FACET Ea on eal 5, 600 
Dwellings, store, 
storehouse, ete., other than 


buildings in cement plant. 


The company also owns 45 frame dwelling houses for employees, the 
majority housing one family and some two or more families. The office 
is located in a large 3-story stone building, which also contains experi- 
mental laboratories and hotel and restaurant accommodations. The 
plants are equipped with thoroughly up-to-date machinery and equip- 
ment for the complete manufacture of Portland cement. 

Power is supplied by the company’s own power plant. The demand 
for power may be supplemented by the purchase of power from hydro- 
electric power companies generating power in northern New York. 

With a small per barrel capital expenditure the capacity of the plant 
can be substantially doubled. 

This plant has a well-established market for its products in the 
cities of Albany, Schenectady, Amsterdam, Gloversville, Utica, and the 
“capital” district. By the Delaware & Hudson Railroad it can easily 
make prompt deliveries to the south central portion of New York State, 
and, through connection with the New York Central and Boston & 
Maine at Albany, it also serves the New England markets. With the 
growth of the demand for cement in the above territory, it is expected 
that the entire enlarged plant capacity of 1,000,000 barrels will be 
called upon within a short time. 

The policy of this plant is to supply housing facilities to all its 
enrployees, and, with the introduction of many features for the welfare 
and interest of the employees, there is small labor “ turnover,” many 
employees having served the plant for from 15 to 25 years. 

The number of employees at this plant is approximately 175. 

INSURANCE 

It will be the policy of the company to carry fire insurance to the 
fullest extent attainable on all property susceptible to damage by fire, 
and to carry the various kinds of liability insurance to the extent shown 
to be advisable as a result of many years of operation of the constituent 
plants. 
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It will be the policy of the company to set up reserves for deprecia- 
tion and depletion of its properties in accordance with the rates con- 
tained in the mortality table for plants engaged in the cenrent industry, 
which was approved by the United States Treasury Department Decem- 
ber 21, 1918, and which has also been approved by the Portland Cement 
Association. 

The main rates of depreciation will be as follows: 


Per cent per 
annum 
Be Len + BERET EEA — e S ä —— 
Machinery and equipment — — — 5-10 
Office furniture and laboratory equipment — SE Se 1 


Automobiles and trucks- 
SECURITY CEMENT & LIME CO,—DIVIDEND RECORD 


Dividends paid on 7 per cent cumulative preferred stock from January 1, 
1920, to August 31, 1925, inclusive 


— ere eee renee eee anes 


Tor es Dec, 31— 


17 per cent represents accrued and unpaid back dividends all of which were paid by 
Dee. 31, 1922. 


Dividends paid on common stock moa venwery 1, 1920, to August 31, 
1925, inclusi 


Year ended Dec. 31— 
1922.. 
1923 
1923 
1924. 

1925 8 31). 

r 


THE HELDERBERG CEMENT CO,—DIVIDEND RECORD 


Dividends paid on 6 per cent cumulative preferred stock from January 1, 
1920, to August 31, 1925, inclusive 


Amount of divi- 
Sofie Amount 


Year ended Dec. 31— . 
1920. 


Tout er Dee, 31— a 
641, 000 
641, 000 
641, 000 
641, 000 
1925 15 h . 000 


Two months’ dividend at rates of 7 per cent per annum on preferred 
stock of North American Cement Corporation was declared payable No- 
vember 1, 1925, to stockholders of record October 20, 1925, 
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PRODUCTION 


The predecessor companies for the five years ending December 31, 1924, 
have had a production, expressed in barrels of cement, together with the 
estimated production for 1925, as follows: 


BEEP Ey 
BEEBSS 
88838385 


8 


THE HELDERBERG CEMENT 
Statement of earnings from January 1, 1920, to August 31, 1925 


SECURITY CEMENT & LIME CO. 
Statement of earning from January 1, 1920, to August 31, 1925 


tion and 
depletion 


1924 
8 months 
ended Aug. 
31. 1925 2, 344, 830. 


THE HELDERBERG CEMENT CO. 
Profit and loss account for the year ended December $1, 1923 


— , a ae E fe — $817,924, 18 
Cest of sales 515, 513. 52 
Gross pro! 302, 410. 66 
Selling and other expenses. 138. 154. 27 
Net profit s 164, 256. 39 
3 553. 83 

earnings 100. 810. 22 

ed a AAA ͤ ͤ TK | O01 88 
et sho me oe before providing for Federal income 8 113, 090. 34 
Federal income taxes...-......-....-.....------.----------- 13, 845. 48 


TTT - 99. 244. 80 
— — — 


Balance sheet as at December 31, 1923—Assets 


Fi se eee a pane ep bee E E a aR nee eS PE Oa 
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Current liabilities: 


tal current liabilities — ES ea —— $46, 091. 20 
— Stock 
u 
Preferred, 6 per cent cumulative, 
par $100 per share $200, 000. 00 
Da Common, par $100 per share 800, 000. 00 
Preferred, 6 per cent cumulative, 2,000 shares. 8200, 000. 00 
Common; 1 —. ee awa 641, 000. 00 
841, 000. 00 
Sarpi 
alance as at 2 T 410, 931. 93 
Net income for year „444 99, 244. 86 
510, 176, 79 
50, 460, 00 
Surplus as at Dec. 31, 1028. nonce eee caste we kce nace 459, 716. 79 
1. 346, 807. 99 
—— —— 
Profit and loss account for the year ended December 81, 1924 
P Sy Aer Wehr Wl te L aS Ae So — 1,023, 87 
Cost of sales. — 615, 807. 19 


Net income before providing for Federal income taxes 
Federal income taxes. 


Net income.. 


Balance sheet as at December 31, 1924—Assete 


Inventories at cost or marke 
FÜFhTTT—T—T—T—T＋TWT—TGTPVTT—T—T——T————————— ae 616, 860. 22 
Charges deferred to future operations - 6, 079. 55 
Real estate, buildings, and equipment $1, 281, 193. 64 
Less: Reserves for depreciation and depletion 414, 280, 27 
866, 913. 37 
1, 489, 853. 14 
— — — 
Liabilities 
Current liabilities: 


Total ponens nnr T A E AS A cota nee 57, 752. 24 
Capital stoc! 
ad 
Preferred, 6 per cent cumulative, par 
e ss ekacdons $200, 000. 00 
Common, par $100 per share 800, 000. 00 
Outstanding— 
Preferred, 6 per cent cumulative, 2,000 shares. $200,000.00 
Common, Ce Sg Sey a pas pe a eS 641, 000. 00 
841, 000. 00 
Poros: . 
alance, as at Jan. 1, 1924 j—r—72 459, 716. 79 
NOTNOG DE Fenaaa ane 181, 844. 11 
641, 560. 90 
50, 460. 00 
Parpins a5 ak DSS. SL, E OR 519, 100. 90 


778. 64 

652. 67 

123. 97 

Selling they — expenses. 882. 40 

Net profit 241. 57 

dee a NS 509. 84 

CERE BRS A AA E A eematien nice 207,751. 41 

Depreciation and depletion 2 ͥ—— 44. 000. 00 

Net income before providing for Federal income ta ces . 1363, 751. 41 
Weer ingore taxe6 a oo Fa O 040, 

INGE NOOO 0 — —V—B——————————— — — 16% TEL AL 
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Balance sheet as at August 31, 1925 


Items acquired by North 
American Cement Cor- 
poration on basis of 
appraised values 


Total as per books 


1. 323, 811. 00 
462, 165, 32 


: Reserves for 

ciation and 9 a 
2, 860, 449, 00 
1, 585, 016. 32 3, 583, 819. 64 
LIABILITIES 


Current liabilities: 


Common, 6,410 shares. 


Balance as serial gd Jan. 1, 1925. 
for period 


142, 711. 41 


733, 812. 31 
39, 845. 09 


693, 967. 31 
11, 613. 46 


Less adjustment for Fed- 
eral income taxes, eto 


Pupos as at Aug. 31, 
Securities of North American 
Cement Corporation issued 


1, 585, 016. 32 


8, 522, 157. 17 
3, 583, 819. 64 


SECURITY CEMENT & LIME CO. 


Profit and loss account for the year ended December 31, 1923 
—ĩ⅛— .. ˙— A $2, 977, 365. 47 
e . . ene 1, 577, 670. 42 

1, 399, 695. 05 
486, 612. 23 
913, 082. 82 
„ 593. 
946, 679. 78 
176, 086. 97 
Net income before providing for Federal income taxes 592.81 
Waders) inobiee — 5.25055 iso acai be ned E 100, 182. 74 
NOS Trine oo Sons Sa tae h ache oaia daai 670, 410. 07 
Balance sheet as at December 31, 1923—Assets 
Current assets: 
CCC ² AAA a eae aye nea te sry eee Tas, $124, 751. 75 
Marketable securities, at cost 378, 378. 13 
Notes receivable 48, 283. 8 
Accrued interest receivable. 842.61 
Accounts receivable, net a 


$3, 315, 205. 90 
805, 010. 82 


rable 

5 A ipai 
Real estate, equipment, and stone dej as 
Less reserve for depreciatio: 


) Se eer 


Liabilities 
Current liabilities: 
Accounts payable. — US ERE, — . 790.19 
Accrued SEES RE R SS 30, 578. 08 
Dividends payable, common stock.. — 48, 000. 00 
Accounts with officers and employees, — 7, 500. 00 
Reserve for Federal income tax — Dien 
Total current lishilities - . ......-acesccssaceseucsnecewesacnepn = 
3 debt: 


irst mortgage 6 per cent gold bonds, due Nov. 1, 


—:: . ee aS 
Total funded debt 5 737, 500. 00 
Reserve for insurance and accidents... ....---..------------------ — —.— 35, 835. 71 
r stock: 
per cent cumulative preferred 
cinta rts. 1foN 8 
mmon, D „ 
75 prabecsedl oe: $750, 000. 00 
cen ive AE 
Groven TTT =.=- 1, 200, 000. 00 
1, 950, 000. 00 
ee at beginning of year — 844, 380. 97 
Net income ſor Ware sete ORS AE a an EOS 670, 410. 07 
1, 214, 800. 04 
DN lara A a AEA I 4, SA 596, 500, 00 
e k e E E E — 618,300.04 
3, 625, 686, 74 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1924 
3, 388, 034. 41 
1, 628, 43 
1, 759, 337. 98 
624, 018. 10 
1, 135, 319. 88 
51, 899. 55 
1, 187, 219. 43 
— d depletion. 11. 104 10 
on an e. — — 2 — — 
— — 14, 796. 27 
Net income before providing for Federal income sien ee 1, 022, 423. 16 
Federal income taxes. 131, 976. 66 
Net income 4 890, 446. 50 
3 —ů—ů— 


Balance sheet as at December 31, 1924—Assets 


Notes receivable 


le. 
Cane deferred to future operations. 
Real estate, bent to equipment, and stone deposits. . 3, 464, 104. 
Less reserve for depreciation. ..........-...-.-----.-. 905, 341. 63 


2, 558, 762. 39 
3, 633, 126, 43 
EE 


Current liabilities: 


Accounts with officers and employees.. 
Reserve for Federal income taxes. 


Total current liabilities. 
Second mortgage 5 per 3 bonds, due Jan. 1, 1 


88 for insurance and dents. 
apital 
Authorized— 
7 per cent cumulative preferred stock, 
(Der $100). <= ——— $750, 000. 00 
Common, 64,000 shares ($25 par)... I. 600, 000. 00 
Outstanding— 
7 per cent cumulative preferred stock............. 750,000.00 
Common soi een 
2, 350, 000. 00 
Surplus: 
Balance at beginning of year... 300. 
— Net income ſor year 446. 


Balance at end of year 
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PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FOR THE EIGHT MONTHS ENDED AUGUST 31, 1925 


Net e ——————.—ͥ———vP—e.————— 


344, 830. 09 
Cost of sales. — 1 141 146, 23 


..-.....22-22...-.2.- =... 


Net income betoro providing for Federal income taxes — 793, 822. 33 
Federal income taxes PARAE ERIS 100, 208. 55 
Net ens ⅛ð x ð ee — 693,613.78 


Balance sheet as at August 31, 1925 
— — ——— ͤ 3à re — 


Items 8 by North 
American Cement Cor- 

poration on basis of 

appraised values 


Total as per books 


$585, 799. 33 


249, 783. 43 
41, 019. 45 


— $1, 615, 826. 98 $1, 615, 826. 98 
6, 500. 00 6, 500. 00 


29, 464. 05 


12, 650. 55 


3, 515, 187. 35 
997, 863. 23 


2, 517, 324. 12 
4, 169, 115. 15 


6, 353, 322. 00 
7, 988, 200. 53 
E 


LIABILITIES 


Current liabilities: 
77,815. 34 
34, 616. 77 


161, 843. 84 


276, 225. 95 
234, 000. 00 
51, 147. 15 


274, 275, 95 


ce and 


51, 147, 15 


Outstanding— 
preferred 


1, 251, 610. 32 
Add: Surplus adjustments.. 6, 131. 73 
Balance, Aug. 
Securities of 


4, 109, 115. 15 


7, 662, 876, 43 


NORTH AMERICAN CEMENT CORPORATION 
Consolidated balance sheet as a? 3 5 beginning of business, September 


After 
(a) 


ving effect, in 8 with agreements, 
acquisition, as at September 1, 1925, of ape assets and the 
assumption of the liabilities of the predecessor companies, 
(b) The issue of £ 99,000,000 par ale 15-year % per cent sinking 
fund debentures, series A 
e) The issue of $2,500, 000 par value 7 per cent cumulative stocks. 
H The issue of 125,000 shares of common stock. 
The application, in in part of the proceeds of the bonds and stocks 


in reduction of the liab: 


1930 


Assets 
sae Liberty bonds, and United States Treasury 
nds, an 
ce a ee 85 — $1, 080, 329. 62 
Marketable sect oe 58, 018. 75 
Notes receivable... ... 225 41, 418. 56 
Accounts receivable (net of reser ve 569, 083. 55 
Inventories, at cost or market, whichever is lower... 671, 270. 74 
Eee eee BSE aes Jee ee A ee $2, 400, 121. 22 
L rhin one E T ea E NIA 6, 500. 00 
ropet es: 
cluding lands, buildings, machinery, etc., having an appraised 
commercial value, in April, 1925 of... 213, 771. 00 
Additions uent to appraisal, at 18, 049. 41 
Prepaid expenses and deferred — 787, 544. 29 
12, 425, 985. 92 
Liabilities 
Current: 
Accounts payable, trade —-—- $125, 246, 43 
Reserve for Federal income taxes and accrued lia- 
ett" Rg . ̃ĩðͤv ae! ae y 210, 691. 99 
nnn cs geet ne hen ncnteenensheinne 335, 938. 
Ce fna ee Series A, 614 
6, 000, 000. 
51, 147. 15 
stock, 7 per cent cumulative, $100 par value— 
Peg! | SOLAT IN WUE Se ieee ee Se a 10, 000, 000. 00 
Tesned and ontetantiing eee aren mop 3. 500, 000. 00 
Common stock, no par value— 
Authorized. 350,000 


12, 425, 985. 92 


AGREEMENTS 


North American Cement Corporation agrees with the New York 
Stock Exchange as follows: 

Not to dispose of an integral asset or its stock interest In any con- 
stituent, subsidiary, owned, or controlled company or allow any of said 
constituent, subsidiary, owned, or controlled companies to dispose of 
an integral asset or stock interest in other companies unless for retire- 
ment and cancellation, without notice to the stock exchange. 

To publish statement of earnings quarterly. 

To publish once in each year and submit to the stockholders, at 
least 15 days in advance of the annual meeting of the corporation, a 
statement of its financial condition, a consolidated income account cov- 
ering the previous fiscal year, and a consolidated balance sheet show- 
ing assets and liabilities at the end of the year, or an income account 
and balance sheet of the parent company and of all constituent, sub- 
sidiary, owned, or controlled companies. 

To maintain, in accordance with the rules of the stock exchange, a 
transfer office or agency in the Borough of Manhattan, city of New 
York, where all listed securities shall be directly transferable, and the 
principal of all listed securities with interest or dividends thereon shall 
be payable; also a registry office in the Borough of Manhattan, city of 
New York, other than its transfer office or agency in said city, where 
all listed securities shall be registered. 

To notify the stock exchange 30 days in advance of the effective date 
of any change in the authorized amounts of listed securities. 

Not to make any change in listed securities, of a transfer agency, 
or of a registrar of its stock, or of a trustee of its bonds or other 
securities, without the approval of the committee on stock list, and not 
to select as a trustee an officer or director of the company. 

To notify the stock exchange in the event of the issuance or crea- 
tion in any form or manner of any rights to subscribe to, or to be 
allotted, its securities, or of any other rights or benefits pertaining to 
ownership in its securities, so as to afford the holders of its securities 
a proper period within which to record their interests, and that all 
rights to subscribe or to receive allotments and all other such rights 
and benefits shall be transferable; and shall be transferable, payable, 
and deliverable in the Borough of Manhattan, city of New York. 

To notify the stock exchange of the issuance of additional amounts 
of listed securities and make immediate application for the listing 
thereof. 

To publish promptly to holders of bonds and stocks any action in 
respect to interest on bonds, dividends on shares, or allotment of 
rights for subscription to securities, notices thereof to be sent to the 
Stock exchange, and to give to the stock exchange at least 10 days’ 
notice in advance of the closing of the transfer books or extensions 
or the taking of a record of holders for any purpose. 

To notify the stock exchange if deposited collateral is changed or 
removed. 

To have on hand at all times a sufficient supply of certificates to meet 
the demands for transfer. 

GENERAL 


The fiscal year of the company ends on December 31. 


The annual meeting of the stockholders is held on the third Wednesday 
in March at its principal business office, 126 State Street, Albany, N. X. 
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The officers are: President, Frederick W. Kelley; vice president, Lor- 
ing A. Cover; vice president, John J. Porter; treasurer and assistant sec- 
retary, Charles R, Parks; secretary, William M. Clark; auditor, Edgar 
K. Miller. 

The directors (elected annually) are: Frederick W. Kelley and Rob- 
ert C. Pruyn, of Albany, N. X.; Loring A. Cover, Baltimore, Md.; John 
J. Porter, Hagerstown, Md.; Jansen Noyes, T. M. Phifer, and Nicholas 
F. Brady, of New York, N. Y.; and Charles Warner, Wilmington, Del. 
One vacancy. 

The National City Bank of New York, 55 Wall Street, Borough of 
Manhattan, city of New York, is the office for registration, transfer, and 
exchange of series A, 6½ per cent debentures. 

The interest on and the principal of the series A debentures is payable 
at the office or agency of the National City Bank of New York, 55 Wall 
Street, in the Borough of Manhattan, city and State of New York. 

NORTH AMERICAN CEMENT CORPORATION, 
By FREDERICK W. KELLEY, President. 


This committee recommends that the above-described $5,989,000 
temporary sinking fund gold (coupon) debentures series A, 6%4 per 
cent, due September 1, 1940, included in Nos. Mi to M~5989, for 
$1,000 each, or D-1 to D-11978, for $500 each, be admitted to the list, 
with authority to substitute permanent engraved bonds on official notice 
of issuance in exchange for outstanding temporary bonds, in accordance 
with the terms of this application. 

Ronznr GIBSON, Chairman, 

Adopted by the governing committee, November 11, 1925. 

E. V. D. Cox, Secretary. 


Mr. TYDINGS, Mr. HEFLIN, and Mr. COPELAND addressed 
the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The schedule is before the Sen- 
ate and still open to amendment. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator from Mary- 
land wait until an amendment is offered, if one is to be offered? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I should not like to wait, as I was more or 
less the object of the remarks of the Senator from North Dakota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Maryland is 
recognized. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I noticed that the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Nye] did not mention the profits which 
this so-called swollen concern had made in the last four years, 
The Senator did not mention the fact that during all those 
four years they have paid not one single dividend. 

Mr. McMASTER. The reason for that was—— 

Mr. TYDINGS. Wait just a moment; I will come to what 
the Senator is probably going to mention. Furthermore, the 
Senator from North Dakota did not mention the fact that the 
earnings of these companies for 1926, 1927, and 1928 were 4 per 
cent on the invested capital. 

Mr. NYE. Which was three times the actual invested capital. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Senator is wrong about that. Further- 
more, he did not mention the fact that for long periods of time 
one plant of this company in Maryland, the largest plant it 
owns, has been closed down, and it is closed down to-day, or 
at least was closed down a week ago, and has been closed down 
for long periods of time; and, naturally, when a plant is closed 
down, it is not making a whole lot of money. 

The Senator also conveniently left out of his remarks men- 
tion of fact that Canada levies a duty of 8 cents per hundred 
pounds on American cement going into Canada, and that the 
removal of the countervailing duty subsequent to the first vote 
on cement, when I voted to keep it on the free list, permitted 
Canadian cement to come into the United States free of all 
duty, but the cement produced in the United States can not go 
into Canada except by paying 8 cents a hundred pounds. 

If the Senator has any information to show the swollen 
profits that these tremendous merged corporations haye made 
during the past four years, I hope he will give the Senate the 
benefit of that information. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. Regular order, Mr. President. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Let us go on with the tariff; we can debate 
other questions hereafter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The schedule is before the 
Senate and open to amendment. 

Mr. TYDINGS subsequently said: Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to haye inserted in the Ryconůb a table, and I 
should like to make a comment upon it for one minute. 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Nye] was mistaken a 
moment ago when he said that an expert had prepared the 
table which he submitted. I had the same statement—a carbon 
copy of his statement. It came from the Cement Importers’ 


Association, which prepared the statement and sent it to every 
All it is is the financial statement of the concern, 


Senator. 
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showing assets and liabilities. The mortgage is carried in the 
assets at a little less than $6,000,000, due to brokerage, and in 
the liabilities it is carried at $6,000,000. There is where all 
the deflation comes in the company. 

I felt that I should like to make this statement, and show that 
the thing did not come from an expert, but came from the 
Cement Importers’ Association, and every Senator has a copy 
of it. 

I ask to have this statement inserted in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


North Ameri- 
gn Cant | itt 
Corporation, iy 


SE ͤ TEE 5, 654, 131. 47 


LIABILITIES AND CAPITAL 
Total current liabilities 
Reserv 


81. 147. 15 
BONDED INDEBTEDNESS 
Sinking fund debentures 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


+234, 000. 00 


950, 000. 00 
2, 241, 000. 00 
1, 940, 095. 90 


5, 654, 131. 47 


12, 425, 985. 92 


1634 per cent. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I offer an amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 264, lines 22, 23, 24, and 25, the 
Senator from Texas proposes to strike out the words “ olive, 
palm-kernel, rapeseed, sunflower, and sesame oil, rendered unfit 
for use as food or for any but mechanical or manufacturing 
purposes, by such means as shall be satisfactory to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and under regulations to be prescribed 
by him.” 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Texas 
yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
debate on this and all other amendments to Schedule 16 be 
limited to 5 minutes. 

Mr. LA FoLLETTE. Mr. President, I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Wisconsin 
objects. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, the paragraph as it now 
stands puts olive oil, palm-kernel oil, rapeseed oil, sunflower 
oil, and sesame oil on the free list when denatured so that they 
can be used only in the industries. Duties are in effect to-day 
on all these oils, and have been in effect since 1922, but, despite 
that fact, the importations have grown by leaps and bounds. 
They grew from 282,000,000 pounds in 1928 to more than 412,- 
000,000 pounds in 1929. The processors of these oils in the 
United States are making tremendous profits and have been 
making tremendous profits for the last seven or eight years. 
Why increase those profits by putting these articles on the free 
list when used in industry? Why swell the yolume of importa- 
tions when they are already increasing at an alarming rate? 
The domestic producers of these oils are now suffering from 
lower prices. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Texas 
yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Not for the moment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Texas de- 
clines to yield. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The domestic producers of these oils are 
now suffering from lower prices than at any time for the last 
four or five years. Why depress these prices still further by 
placing these oils on the free list in the manner proposed? 
Furthermore, the exemption from duty of this type of fats 
and oils for the purposes mentioned should not be permitted, 


15 per cent. 
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inasmuch as their free entry means that the industries which 
use them are permitted to buy them free of duty, whereas those 
industries which consume imported edible oils are compelled 
to pay a duty upon the edible oils which they import. 

The free entry of this type of oils discriminates against do- 
mestic producers and crushers, because in effect it sets up arbi- 
trary price classifications, based largely upon utilization, the 
assumption being that an oil when sold to a food industry 
should sell at a higher price than when sold for industrial uses. 

Consider the relation which duty-free inedible oils bear to the 
consumption of domestic oils and to the fixing of the domestic 
market price thereof. Inasmuch as the large consumers of 
inedible oils for industrial purposes are, because of their tre- 
mendous requirements, able to a considerable degree to influ- 
ence domestic prices, the tendency is to cause the producers of 
domestic oils to attempt to meet the bids of these large domestic 
consumers, and thus the reaction falls upon the whole domestic 
supply of oils. 

This denaturing provision affords an opportunity to large 
buyers to pit the foreign supply against the domestic supply 
for their own profit. 

Domestic producers of oil-bearing materials rowers of cot- 
tonseed, peanuts, hogs, corn, cattle, soybeans, flaxseed, and our 
dairy farmers—whose products may be used in industry as well 
as for edible purposes, will be seriously affected by this para- 
graph as it now stands. 

I submit the amendment for the consideration of the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I sincerely hope that after the 
discussions we have had in Committee of the Whole and in the 
1 we will not disturb this provision. We have voted on 

wice, 

Mr. STEIWER. Mr. President, may we have order? I can 
not hear the Senator from Utah, and I am very much interested 
in what he is saying. 

Mr. SMOOT. I say that I do not think it is necessary to go 
into a further detailed discussion of this matter, We have had 
it before the Senate twice, and the Senate has voted over- 
whelmingly against the proposition. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. Wait just a minute, please. 

This amendment refers to olive, palm-kernel, rapeseed, sun- 
flower, and sesame oil. They are all denatured. There are 
duties upon every one of these oils unless they are denatured. 
It seems to me there is no need of reversing the vote we have 
had upon these articles. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, the question of denaturing 
the oils—— 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator has spoken once. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Texas has 
spoken once on this amendment. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. STEIWER. Mr. President, I desire to speak briefly on 
the amendment. 

I am heartily in sympathy with the position taken by the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. SHEPPARD]. It seems to me the pro- 
posal to admit free these denatured oils is more disastrous in 
its consequences than some of us have realized, 

In brief words, it means merely this: In another portion of 
the bill we have made these various oils, or most of them at 
least, dutiable at a rate which, as I remember, was 20 per cent 
ad valorem; and then in this section, 1733, we provide that if 
they are rendered unfit for use as food, they may be entered free. 

The practical effect of that is to say to the American pro- 
ducers of oils of all kinds, including our farmers who produce the 
animal oils, the producers of all the fats, hog fat, cattle fat, 
and tallow, that “ You will have protection against oils brought 
in for edible use, but you will haye no protection against oils 
brought in for industrial use.” 

The great, big consumption of oils in this country is in the 
various industrial uses and in the soap kettle. I regard this as 
a direct blow at the local domestic production of the various 
kinds of oils that go into industry and into the soap kettle. I 
think they ought to be dutiable. 

Here is a place where we can do the farmer a real good. All 
of these prices are depressed now. The prices of the domestic 
oils I think in most cases are below the pre-war level; and they 
are going to remain there, to the great detriment of our pro- 
ducers in this country, if we permit the foreigners to denature 
their oils and then bring them into this country to compete 
against our oils in every respect save for edible use. It is not 
fair to our local producers. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Texas [Mr. SHEPPARD]. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll, 


1930 


Mr. MOSES (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Iowa [Mr. Steck]. He being 
absent, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was calied). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from Ilinois [Mr. DNN] and 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the junior Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. STEPHENS]. In his absence, not knowing how he would 
vote, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. SULLIVAN (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Brock] and with- 
hold my vote. . 

Mr. TOWNSEND (when his name was called). On this ques- 
tion I have a pair with the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
McKELLAR] and withhold my vote. 

Mr. WALCOTT (when his name was called). I have a pair 
for the day with the junior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Currine]. If he were present, I understand that he would vote 
“yea.” If I were at liberty to vote, I should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). In the absence 
of my pair, the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Surrkl], I 
withhold my yote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. McNARY. I desire to announce the following general 
pairs: 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Grrterr] with the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina [Mr. SIMMONS] ; 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rexp] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Rostyson]; and 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Goutp] with the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Krne]. 

The result was announced—yeas 28, nays 39, as follows: 


YEAS—28 
Allen Frazier McNa Schall 
Borah Harris Norbec' Sheppard 
Bratton Heflin Norris Shortridge 
Brookhart Howell Nye Steiwer 
Capper Johnson Oddie Thomas, Idaho 
Caraway Jones Pine Thomas, Okla. 
Connally McMaster Ransdell Waterman 

NAYS—39 
Baird George Hayden Smoot 
Barkley Glass Hebert Swanson 
Bingham Goft Kean Trammell 
Blaine Goldsborough Kendrick d 
Blease Greene La Follette Vandenberg 
8 Grundy McCulloch Wagner 

Dale ale Metcalf Walsh, Mass. 
Dill Harrison Patterson Walsh, Mont, 
Fess Hatfield Phipps Wheeler 
Fletcher Hawes Robsion, Ky. 
NOT VOTING—29 

Ashurst Glenn Pittman Stephens 
Black Gould ec Sullivan 
Brock Hastings Robinson, Ark. + Townsend 
Broussard Keyes Robinson, Ind. Walcott 
Couzens Kin Shipstead Watson 
Cutting McKellar Simmons 
Deneen Moses Smith 
Gillett Overman Steck 


So. Mr. SHepparp’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WALCOTT. Mr. President, I have a brief statement on 
this amendment which I should like to have inserted in the 
RECORD., 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, that order 
will be made. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


THE DENATURING PROVISION IN PARAGRAPH 1733 


The denaturing provision in paragraph 1733 has been in successive 
tariff acts since the tariff act of 1909. In previous tariff acts it has 
been confined solely to olive oil. In the pending tariff bill the House 
extended the denaturing provision to include palm-kernel oil, and the 
Senate Finance Committee extended the provision further to include 
rapeseed, sunflower, and sesame oils. 

In view of the fact that none of the oils and fats contained in the 
denaturing provision are produced in the United States, duty-free entry 
has been accorded them with the proviso that they be rendered unfit for 
use as food. This allows their use in manufacturing channels and re- 
moves the only element of competition which might abide in their admis- 
sion into the United States, namely, the consideration of the possibility 
of their being used for food purposes. 

The chief use of the five oils incorporated in the denaturing provi- 
sion is in the manufacture of soap, some of them being used to manu- 
facture yellow household or rosin soap, others being utilized to make 
textile soap for use in the manufacture of textiles, 

In addition, rapeseed oil is the sole oil which can be used in the 
manufacture of lubricating oil for the reciprocating type of marine 
engine. The ships purchasing same have the option of buying on either 


side of the Atlantic; consequently any duty on rapeseed oil merely 
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handicaps the manufacturers of lubricating oil for marine engines in 
this country. 

Rapeseed oil is also utilized in the manufacture of rubber substitute, 
for which purpose it is the best adapted of all oils. This oil also finds 
extensive usage, as do the other four oils in the denaturing provision, 
in the soap industry. 

The extension of such a principle as is embodied in the denaturing 
provision seems to be the most satisfactory solution to keeping imported 
oils and fats out of competition with domesticalty produced oils and 
fats, because so long as the imported oils can not be consumed for food 
there is in most instances not the remotest possibility of their coming 
into competition with domestically produced oils and fats which are 
consumed practically entirely in edible channels, with the exception of 
a small amount of offal and refuse materials collected in the larger 
cities, 


7 Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I offer an amendment to the 
ree list. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 267 it is proposed to strike out 
line 20, and on page 271 to strike out line 4. 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, the effect of the amendment I 
have offered is to strike from the free list sago, found on page 
267, and to strike from the free list tapioca, tapioca flour, and 
cassava, found on page 271. Under the ruling of the Chair, if 
my amendment is agreed to tapioca, sago, and cassava would 
automatically fall back to the basket clause, on page 33, and 
carry a duty of 1½ cents per pound. 

I made an appeal here the other day for this duty on imported 
starch. The importations of sago, cassava, and tapioca have 
been rapidly increasing for the last 10 years. They increased 
from importations of 54,000,000 pounds in 1921 to 180,000,000 
pounds last year. They are increasing, as I say, steadily every 
year. These imported starches are commercially and chemically 
interchangeable and come into direct competition with our own 
corn and potato starches. = 

I presented here the other day an appeal from the Farmers’ 
National Grange Corporation, of Chicago, the agency set up by 
the Federal Farm Board for handling grain cooperatively. In 
a telegram which I read to the Senate the other day they ap- 
pealed for this protection against the serious competition of 
imported starches. 

I presented the appeal of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, the National Grange, and 22 other farm organizations, 
Stating the serious situation as to the competition of imported 
starches, displacing something like 6,000,000 bushels of corn. 
I presented an appeal from the National Dairy Union and from 
the National Milk Producers’ Association asking for this protec- 
tion against the destructive competition of this imported starch 
as it relates to the casein industry. This is one proyision in the 
tariff bill on which the agricultural forces of the United States 
are unanimous in their appeal for the protection that the pro- 
posed duty would afford. If this Congress wants to help agri- 
culture, here is a chance to do it in a practical way. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, tapioca is a product of the 
Tropics. A large quantity is produced by American capitalists 
who have acquired large tracts of land; the soil is fertile. The 
growing season is 12 months. Labor is paid from 12 to 18 cents 
a day, and they supply the American market with starch in com- 
petition with starch from potatoes and from corn. 

We admit that starches are not entirely interchangeable. 
Tapioca is especially adapted for adhesives on postage stamps 
and envelopes. We are not asking an embargo against tapioca. 
We are not even asking for a high tariff. We are just asking 
that the American farmer be given a fair chance. In one con- 
gressional district in Minnesota there are 20 potato-starch fac- 
tories idle on account of this unfair competition from the 
Tropics. There are farmers in Minnesota who would like to 
earn $1.50 a day raising potatoes for starch, but the record of 
Congress to date is they prefer this material be furnished by 
the 15-cent labor of south Asia. 

This amendment will not restore parity in agriculture, but it 
will help a few farmers without doing an injustice to anyone. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, this amendment has been over- 
whelmingly defeated once. 

Mr. CAPPER. It was defeated by 3 votes day before yes- 
terday. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. If tapioca replaced domestic 
cornstarch, pound for pound, as certain of the agricultural 
interests contend, then a duty sufficient to exclude all imports 
of tapioca into the United States would refer the tapioca 
business to Europe, resulting in reducing our exports of corn- 
starch. The farmer would be simply swapping one customer for 
another, 

There is a long argument to be made about this matter, but I 
do not want to say any more, just have a vote. 
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Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, a moment ago the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. Nye] read from a document which I 
have in my hand. It was prepared by Mr. W. M. Richardson, 
chairman of the Cement Importers’ Association. Because I 
have a great deal of difficulty in following his reasoning, we 
went aside, and I had quite a talk with him about the state- 
ments he read. 

The Senator said that on a certain date the properties of 
the company were valued at $3,378,000. He conveniently over- 
looked the $2,338,535.67 and $36,626 which were the current 
assets of the company, cash in bank, bills receivable, actual 
trade acceptances, which makes a difference of only 50 per 
cent in his first calculation. 

He also counts in as water a $6,000,000 sinking fund deben- 
ture bond, for which the company placed a mortgage on the 
property and sold bonds to get cash. That, to the Senator from 
North Dakota, is water. You go out and mortgage your prop- 
erty, and that becomes water in a $12,000,000 corporation, which 
goes from $6,000,000 to $12,000,000, The mortgage becomes 
water. How it can be water the Senator from North Dakota 
is unable to explain. 

Mr. McMASTER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. McMASTER. That could be very easily explained. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Will the Senator in his explanation say 
whether the explanation is imaginary—— 

Mr. McMASTER. I do not have to read any document to 
explain the increase of $6,000,000 worth of bonds. Was that 
the amount the Senator read? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes. 

Mr. McMASTER. All you have to do is to issue some more 
common stock, inflate the value of your property correspondingly, 
and issue $6,000,000 worth of bonds. 

Mr. TYDINGS. That may be done, but in this case the so- 
called common stock which the Senator has mentioned was not 


issued. 

Mr. McMASTER. I will say to the Senator that during my 
study of the cement question, while I have not the documents 
here, public accountants went over the statements of the North 
American Cement Co., of Maryland, and they showed conclusively 
that most of the financial difficulties of that conrpany were due 
to high finance, and I think there is no question about it. 

Mr. TYDINGS. How much high finance, may I ask the 
Senator? 

Mr. McMASTER. To the extent, I will say to the Senator 
from Maryland—— 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, the Senator can talk after I 
get through. My time is limited. 

First of all, I want to point out that the Senator from North 
Dakota, who has just spoken, has now conceded that the trouble 
with the company is due to high finance, in that they paid too 
high a rate to borrow money. They probably borrowed this 
$6,000,000 at as low a rate as they could get. 

Let me also call attention to the fact that this company was 
organized in 1867, and that its capital has been increased several 
times from 1867 on, some six or eight or ten times. 

I most strongly protest against the statement of the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Nye] when he overlooked $2,500,000 in 
current assets, attempted to leave that out, and say the property 
was worth only $3,378,000. 

I also call the Senator's attention to the fact that the figures 
he gave of the earnings of the North American Cement Co. 
were based upon invested capital, and there is not a shred of 
logic in anything the Senator has said dissecting this statement, 
for he himself, in the anteroom, said he thought that a $6,000,- 
000 debenture bond issue made by this company and sold on 
the New York Exchange brought no money into the company, 
none at all. In other words, they put a $6,000,000 bond issue 
on the concern, and got not a cent in return for it. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. NYE. On what valuation was that $6,000,000 debenture 
issued? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Upon the assets of the company. On the 
current assets, which included cash in bank, and so on; the 
properties, including main buildings, machinery, additions, and 
so on; amounting, according to the statement here, to $5,654,000, 
which the Senator a moment ago said was $3,378,000. 

Mr. NYE. No, Mr. President; I said nothing of the kind, 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Senator’s own remarks will show. 

Mr. NYE. I said the actual property in lands, buildings, and 
machinery in the two companies which on one day were merged 
was $3,378,000, and on the next day that property valuation 
was fixed in the merger at $9,213,000. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Including a $6,000,000 bond issue, 
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Mr. NYE. What was that bond issue against? 

Mr. TYDINGS. For money, and against the concern’s assets, 
of course. 

Mr. NYE. And what security stood against the bond issue? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I have just read it to the Senator. First of 
all, $2,338,000, representing current assets, trade acceptances, 
bills due, inventory, and so on. 

Mr. NYE. Oh, yes; but the Senator will find in the column 
alongside of that that the merged company on the following 
day carried those same assets. 

Bai PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator has 
exp 8 

Mr. TTDIN GS. Mr. Rresident, I ask unanimous consent for 
three minutes to make one statement, 

Mr. SMOOT. I object. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Regular order! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I merely 
want to call attention to the fact that an amendment similar 
to this was debated at great length on February 10, a roll call 
was had, and an amendment similar to this offered by the 
genial and able Senator from Kansas was rejected by a vote 
of 32 to 42. 

This amendment is a very important one, for it deals with 
various kinds of starches; first, with laundry starch, which is 
used in every home, and also starches used for food. It is 
also the starch used extensively by the textile industry in the 
making of gums and dextrines. 

I do not think it necessary to take any more time to debate 
the matter further. I want to call attention to the fact that 
the Finance Committee, after hearing all the evidence, have 
decided that these starches should remain upon the free list. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, be that even so, this record here 
will show that every industry in this country that has not 
already failed is faced with failure. Why not let the Senator 
from Kansas prove to us that tapioca is going to the dogs? 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Maryland 
has spoken once on this amendment. 7 

Mr. TYDINGS. I understood this was another amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No; and the question has not 
been put on the amendment as yet. 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. Mr. President, I do not want to 
delay the Senate a minute, but I do want to call attention to the 
fact that this is one of the last farm tariffs Senators will have 
a chance to vote on, and if they want to help the farmers a 
little bit they should cast a vote for this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Has the Senator an amend- 
ment to offer? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I move to strike out the last word in the 
last paragraph of the free list. 

If the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Nye] will give me 
his attention for two minutes, I can clear up the misunderstand- 
ing in his mind. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senate will be in order. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Senator from North Dakota seems to 
have left the Chamber. I am sorry he is not here. 

Mr. NYE. Oh, no, Mr. President; I am in the Chamber. I 
am waiting for enlightenment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senate will be in order. 
If the Senator would permit a sugggestion, would he not con- 
sent to have an amendment brought before the Senate? 

Mr, TYDINGS. I shall take only three minutes. 

The Senator from North Dakota will notice that the increase 
in assets about which he takes issue is exactly $5,834,802. That 
was the proceeds in cash, resulting from the sale of a $6,000,000 
bond issue. One is carried, the $5,834,802 as an asset; the 
other $6,000,000 bond issue mortgage as a liability. 

That is all I have to say, and when that fact is understood 
it will be seen that there is absolutely no inflation in this com- 
pany except the brokerage fee, which is always charged. What 
the Senator has is but a financial statement of assets and 
liabilities. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, without having the slightest 
desire to interfere with the right of any Senator to speak, may 
we not speak to amendments, and permit our political speeches 
to be made on Monday or some other day next week, or in the 
next three months? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there are no further amend- 
ments to the free list 


1930 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I wish to have the atten- 
tion of the Senate for a moment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Has the Senator an amend- 
ment to offer? 

Mr. COPELAND. I think I have, relating to paragraph 1744, 
“Plaster rock gypsum, crude.” May I ask the Senator from 
Utah what he understands to be the meaning of the word 
“ crude,” as used in this paragraph? 

Mr. SMOOT. I understand it means the gypsum as it is first 
blasted and taken directly from the mine, with no other advance 
toward manufacture; but if it is any way partially manufac- 
tured it is not then crude gypsum. 

Mr. COPELAND. That is to say, the Senator believes crude 
gypsum to be run-of-mine. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes, 

Mr. COPELAND. Just as it comes from the mine? 

Mr. SMOOT. Suppose they had a blast that would bring out 
a lump weighing a thousand pounds. If, with powder they had 
to break it into smaller sizes, it would still be crude; but I do 
not believe it is crude if that great lump of gypsum is taken and 
rounded off and broken into small pieces so that it could go into 
the crusher. 

Mr. COPELAND. That is to say, after it comes out of the 
mine if it were broken up into pieces of fairly uniform size 
such as would go into the crusher, the Senator would say, then, 
it was partly manufactured? 

Mr. SMOOT. I would then consider that it is not crude 


me tin COPELAND. But if it is run-of-mine, as it comes from 
the mine, broken. sufficiently for the crusher, then it is crude 
gypsum? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. WATSON. Is there a pending amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is not. 

Mr. WATSON. Has a Senator the right to take the floor 
and begin to speak when there is not an amendment pending? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair wishes he had the 
power to call that Senator to order, but he is unable to do so. 

Mr. SWANSON. O Mr. President, it is the duty of the 
Chair to enforce the unanimous-consent agreement. That has 
been repeatedly decided. When a wunanimous-consent agree- 
ment is entered into it is the duty of the Chair to see that it 
is enforced. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair must state that he 
defends the present occupant of the chair in that there is no 
amendment pending and he can not limit debate to 10 minutes 
when there is no amendment pending. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, I haye been 
asked several times to-day whether or not there will be an- 
other chance to vote upon any sort of amendment affecting oil. 
I have advised each and every one who made that inquiry that 
I had no new information to suggest upon which I might 
ask for another consideration of such a proposal. But, Mr. 
President, my attention has just been called to some new 
information and I shall be very brief in presenting it to the 
Senate. 

As a basis for the presentation of this information, I now 
move that paragraph 1734, on page 265, be stricken from the 
free list. If that amendment should be adopted, petroleum and 
the refined products of petroleum would be stricken from the 
free list. They would probably fall within the provision of 
paragraph 1558, which would place a 10 per cent duty upon the 
raw products, which would be petroleum, and a 20 per cent duty 
on the refined products, which would be gasoline. 

The reason why I am making this motion can be stated very 
briefly. On yesterday the Senate sentenced the oil industry of 
America to death. The vote on yesterday inferentially com- 
missioned a British company to carry out the sentence. This 
British company is an efficient company. Less than 12 hours 
from the time the sentence was passed this company had in a 
Washington paper an appeal for funds with which to build a 
scaffold to execute this sentence. I refer to the Washington 
Post of this morning, where the Royal Dutch Shell is advertis- 
ing an issue of $40,000,000 for subscription by the people of 
the United States, and I wonder for what purpose they want 
this money. Let me call attention very briefly to the advertise- 
ment: 

Forty million dollars, Royal Dutch Co., for the working of petroleum 
wells in the Netherland Indies. 


Mr. President, they give here an analysis of the business of 
the Royal Dutch Co. I shall not take the time of the Senate 


to read this statement of the business ramifications, but ask 
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unanimous consent that that portion of the statement may be in- 
serted in the Recorp in connection with my remarks at this 
point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Royal Duteh Co. for the working of petroleum wells in the Nether- 
land Indies, through its controlled companies, constitutes the world's 
leading enterprise engaged in the production and distribution of petro- 
leum and its products. The Royal Dutch Co., incorporated in the 
Netherlands in 1890, owns 60 per cent of the outstanding common stocks 
of the Batavian Petroleum Co., the Anglo-Saxon Petroleum Co. (Ltd.), 
and the Asiatic Petroleum Co. (Ltd.), the remaining 40 per cent in 
each case being owned by the “ Shell“ Transport & Trading Co. (Ltd.). 
The Bata vian Petroleum Co. owns approximately 64 per cent of the 
outstanding common stock of Shell Union Oil Corporation. The gross 
production of the group of companies controlled, directly or indirectly, 
by the Royal Dutch Co. amounted in 1929 to an aggregate of approxi- 


mately 163,000,000 barrels of crude oil, constituting more than one- . 


tenth of the estimated world production for that year. Production of 
the group in 1929 was principally from oil lands in Venezuela, United 
States, and Netherland Indies. ‘Physical properties of the group in- 
clude 30 oil refineries with an aggregate daily capacity of approximately 
635,000 barrels, storage facilities with a capacity totaling approximately 
70,000,000 barrels, and a fleet of tankers, including chartered vessels, 
with an aggregate dead-weight tonnage of approximately 1,000,000 tons. 
The marketing organizations of the group distribute its products in 
nearly every country in the world. : 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. The second, or next part, of this 
advertisement gives the income of the Royal Dutch Shell. In 
1924 the Royal Dutch Shell earned $34,000,000 profit; in 1925, 
$37,000,000 profit; in 1926, $39,000,000 profit; in 1927, $39,000,- 
000; in 1928, $40,000,000 profit. 

A little further down, we find the dividends of the Royal 
Dutch Shell earned from the time it has been in existence in 
America. I want to read that: 


Dividends have been paid on the common stock of the Royal Dutch 
Co. with respect to each year since 1902, such dividends in recent years 
having been paid in the form of an interim dividend in January, and a 
final dividend in July. The amount of such dividends paid in 1929 
(with respect to the year 1928) totaled 24 per cent of par value, equal 
to approximately $3.20 per New York share. An interim dividend of 
10 per cent was paid in January, 1930, and the management expects 
that a final dividend of 14 per cent will be paid in July, 1930. 

The indicated aggregate market value of the outstanding common 
stock of the Royal Dutch Co., based on current market quotations, is 
approximately $750,000,000, The company’s common stock, or certifi- 
cates representing such common stock, are listed on the New York, 
London, Paris, Amsterdam, Brussels, Zurich, and Batavia (Netherland 
Indies) Stock Exchanges. 


Mr. President, I ask for a roll call upon the amendment to 
strike from the free list the petroleum paragraph. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I ask that the official re- 
porter may read just the first few paragraphs of the able Sen- 
ator’s address which he just delivered. I did not catch all of 
the Senator’s speech. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator’s remarks were 
in manuscript. Perhaps he can repeat them for the benefit of 
the Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Does the Senator from Arizona 
desire me to repeat my speech? 

Mr. ASHURST. I would like to have the official reporter 
read the first few paragraphs of it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there is no objection——- 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I would be very glad to take 
the Senator from Arizona to the anteroom and repeat it for his 
benefit. 

Mr. ASHURST. The Senator is very kind. If I understood 
the able Senator correctly, he said that during the day a num- 
ber of Senators had requested information from him as to 
whether or not the oil schedule would be brought up again, and 
he assured them that it would not. Now, when some Senators 
are bound, after he has assured them it would not be brought up 
again, it is brought up notwithstanding his assurance. That 
is enough to say. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, if I assured any- 
body it would not be brought up, I was in error about it. I only 
intended to state, as I believe I did, that I did not intend to 
bring it up. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oklahoma is 
out of order. He has made one speech. The yeas and nays 
have been demanded. Is the demand sufficiently seconded? 

The yeas and nays were ordered, 
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Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst George Kendrick Schall 
Baird Glass Keyes Sheppard 
Barkley Glenn La Follette Shortridge 
Bingham Got McCulloch immons 
Black Goldsborough McMaster oot 
Blaine Greene cNar Steck 
Blease Grundy Metcal Sullivan 
Hale oses Swanson 
Bratton Harris Norbeck Thomas, Idaho 
Brookhart Harrison Norris Thomas, Okla, 
rous: Hastings Nye Townsend 
Capper Hatfield die ramm 
Caraway Hawes Overman Tydings 
Connally Hayden Patterson Vandenberg 
Copeland Hebert Phipps W. er 
Dale Heflin Pine Waish, Mass. 
Dill Howell Pittman Walsh, Mont. 
Fess Johnson Ransdell Waterman 
. Fletcher Jones Robinson, Ind, Watson 
Frazier ean Robsion, Ky. Wheeler 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty Senators have answered to 
their names. A quorum is present. The yeas and nays have 
been ordered. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, before the vote is cast I am 
curious to know what would be the rate if the amendment of the 
Senator from Oklahoma should prevail. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I am advised it would fall 
within the previsions of paragraph 1558, which provides a duty 
of 10 per cent on raw or unmanufactured products and 20 per 
cent on manufactured or partly manufactured products, 

Mr. McNARY. That would be 10 per cent based on foreign 
valuation. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, I believe I am correct in say- 
ing that I have been consistent in all the votes upon oil. I 
think I have voted five times on different phases of the oil propo- 
sition. I thought the matter had been fought out fairly and 
thoroughly and repeatedly. I stated yesterday that it was with 
much reluctance that I would vote again in favor of oil, but 
that after having voted yesterday I would not pursue that 
course any further. I think the matter should be concluded, 
and for that reason upon this amendment I shall vote “ nay.” 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, may I ask the senior Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. PINE] what the specific duty would amount 
to? We have voted recently on a proposed rate of 40 cents a 
barrel. What would the 10 per cent that occurs in paragraph 
1558 amount to upon oil? 

Mr. PINE. Mr. President, I do not know what the selling 
price is in Venezuela, We have figured the cost at the port at 
40 cents per barrel. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Then the duty would amount to 4 cents per 
barrel? 

Mr. PINE. If that is considered the price of oil in Vene- 
zuela. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I demand the regular order. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma a question. Suppose the price of oil should 
go to $3 a barrel, what would the duty be then? 

Mr. PINE. It would be 30 cents a barrel. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Then it would cost the people of the United 
States approximately $330,000,000 a year? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. No; it would not, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair must announce that 
Senators desiring to interrupt must address the Chair. 

SEVERAL Senators. Vote! 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CARAWAY (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. SIEPHENS] on 
this vote. If he were present he would vote “nay” and if I 
were permitted to vote I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. VANDENBERG (when the name of Mr. Couzens was 
called). My colleague the senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Couzens] is ill at home, If he were present he would vote 
“ nay.” 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called), I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DENEEN] to the senior 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Gurerr] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
STEPHENS]. I am informed, however, that that Senator has 
arranged a special pair on this question with the junior Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway]. Therefore I am free to vote, 
and I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH (when Mr. SHrrsrnap's name was 
called). I desire to announce that the senior Senator from 
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Minnesota [Mr. Surpsteap] is paired with the junior Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Curre]. Both Senators are unavoid- 
ably absent. If the senior Senator from Minnesota were present 
he would vote “nay,” and if the junior Senator from New 
Mexico were present he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). I am released 
from my general pair on this vote, and I vote “nay.” 

Mr. SULLIVAN (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Brock]. I 
transfer that pair to the Senator from Kansas [Mr. ALLEN] and 
vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. TOWNSEND (when his name was called). I have a 
pair with the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR]. 
In his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Smr] to the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Watcorr] and vote yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I desire to state that the senior 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKetxar] is absent on account 
of illness and, as has been stated, is paired with the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. TOWNSEND]. 

The junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Brock] is also 
absent because of illness, and on this vote is paired with the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. ALLEN]. If present, both the senior 
Senator and the junior Senator from Tennessee would vote 
‘nay.’ 

Mr. BLEASE. On this question I have a pair with the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. SrerweER], which I transfer to the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Couzens]; and vote “nay.” 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Rosrnson]; and 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Govtp] with the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Krna]. 

The result was announced—yeas 33, nays 45, as follows: 


YEAS—33 
Baird Hale Metcalf Sheppard 
Bingham Hatfield Moses Shortridge 
Bratton Johnson Oddie Sullivan 
2 22 8 8 3 Okla. 
pper ean pps aterman 
Connally Kendrick Pins“ atson 
Fess Keyes Pittman 
Goft McCulloch Ransdell 
Grundy McNary Robsion, Ky. 
NAYS—45 
Ashurst George Howell Swanson 
Barkley Glass La Follette Thomas, Idaho 
Black Glenn McMaster mmell 
Blaine Goldsborough Norbeck Tydings 
Blease Greene Norris Vandenberg 
Borah Harris Nye Wagner 
Brookbart Harrison Overman Walsh, Mass, 
Co) d Hastings Robinson, Ind, Walsh, Mont. 
Dale Hawes all Wheeler 
Dill- Hayden Simmons 
Fletcher Hebert moot 
ier Heflin Steck 
NOT VOTING—18 
Allen Deneen Reed Stephens 
Brock Gillett Robinson, Ark, Townsend 
Caraway Gould Shipstead Walcott 
Couzens Smith 
Cutting Mc ar Steiwer 


So the amendment of Mr. Tuomas of Oklahoma was rejected, 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The schedule is in the Senate and 
open to amendment. 

Mr. WATSON. I ask unanimous consent that from this 
time on during the remaining consideration of the tariff bill 
no Senator shall be permitted to speak upon any subject other 
than a pending amendment, 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, on yesterday, pursuant to 
Rule XL of the Standing Rules of the Senate, I gave notice 
of my intention to move to suspend paragraph 1, of Rule XIII, 
relating to reconsideration, for the purpose of making a motion 
to reconsider the yote on casein. May I now call that motion 
from the table for action? 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Chair is of opinion that the 
unanimous-consent agreement will prevent the Senator from 
making that motion unless by unanimous consent. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, do not the written rules 
of the Senate apply to our action? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The written rules apply, but when 
a unanimous-consent agreement has been entered into it can 
only be set aside by unanimous consent. 

Mr. COPELAND. Is it proper for me to speak briefly on 
the subject? 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Certainly, it is. 

Mr. COPELAND. I thank the Chair. * 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, of course my purpose—— 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I inquire what is 
before the house. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is before the house; there 
is no amendment pending. The Senator, the Chair presumes, 
is speaking on the bill. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, are we not required 
to proceed with the discussion of the proposed amendments? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is no amendment pending; 
the Senator from New York has the floor. The Chair would 
hold that he would have a right to discuss the question. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President 

Mr. COPELAND. The Chair has rendered a decision, and I 
wish to say something about that in connection with the purpose 
of submitting the very appropriate and parliamentary motion of 
which I gave notice on yesterday. I shall not detain the Senate 
long, so no Senator need be disturbed about that. 

I wanted to call attention to the fact that last spring the 
President called Congress together for the purpose of offering 
the country farm relief. I can think of no commodity produced 
upon the farm which would be more valuable to the farmer in 
its money return than casein if he could obtain a decent price 
for it. I tried in every way I could, both on the first and the 
second attempt, to raise the duty, and I do think it is a pity, 
in all seriousness—— 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I present to the 
Chair a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. There is obtaining a unanimous- 
consent agreement that we shall proceed to the consideration. of 
amendments proposed from the floor, as the bill is written, until 
we conclude that matter. There is likewise, as I understand, 
a unanimous-consent agreement limiting debate upon those 
amendments. 

Now I inquire, Mr. President, whether, in view of that unani- 
mous-consent agreement, it is competent for a Senator to rise 
and debate the bill, which he may do otherwise without limit 
as to the matter of time. Obviously there is no limit of debate 
upon the bill; and if a Senator may now speak on the bill, out- 
side of any amendment, as a matter of course he may speak 
without limit. I inquire whether that is not quite inconsistent 
with the unanimous-consent agreement? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is reading the unani- 
mous-consent agreement. 

Mr. STECK. Mr. President, I rise to propose an amendment, 
if that will help the situation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair would have to hold that 
the Senator from New York must speak on an amendment. 

Mr. COPELAND. I have no desire at all to speak in oppo- 
sition to the rules, and, of course, I will not proceed further at 
this time. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, Mr. President, I regret to 
tax the patience of the Senate for a few moments—— 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Let an amendment be stated so 
that there may be something before the Senate. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I desire to offer an amend- 


ment. On page 261, line 25, I move to strike out the period 
and insert a comma and the words: “in sheets, rolls, laps, or 
bales.” 


Mr. President, this amendment was before the Senate a 
few nights ago, at which time the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Hate] raised objection to it. Since then he has reconsidered 
the question involved because of information which has come 
to him and I understand the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] 
is willing that the proposition involved in the amendment shall 
go to conference. So, I submit the amendment, with the 
understanding that the Senator from Utah agrees that it shall 
go to conference, and it is acceptable to the Senator from Maine, 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, when this matter came before the 
Senate several days ago it was the first I had ever heard of the 
proposition. Nobody had come to me about it in any way. 
Therefore, when I heard that the amendment affected a mill 
which was in my State, I very naturally opposed it. 

Since that time I have endeavored to find out the feeling in 
my State about the amendment, and as to whether it would 
help out or hurt pulp mills in the State. I have heard from a 
number of them. They seem to differ more or less about it, 
though I think a majority of them would be in favor of the 
amendment, 

I am entirely willing to have the matter go through and go 
to conference, with the understanding that the conferees will 
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| examine into the question carefully, and will look after the 
interests of all parties concerned in a fair way. 

3 SMOOT. I promise the Senator that that is what we 
W 0. 

Mr. GOULD. Mr. President, I do not think this matter 
ought to be disposed of without being explained a little. I 
think, perhaps, I can explain it as well as almost anyone here, 
although I am not up on all the details of this matter of pump- 
af liquid pulp across from the Canadian side to the American 

e. 

I live very near the place where this is being done, on the 
St. Johns River, and I have a pretty good idea of it in a 
general way. 

If this commodity is ever put on the dutiable list, it is going 
to make trouble. We are getting along quite well with the 
Canadians in regard to wood and pulp without any duty. That 
is, we have pulpwood come across from all parts of Canada to 
be used here. We have no duty on baled or sheet pulp; and it 
is hard for me to understand why anybody shouid object to 
having this pulp pumped across in a liquid form, instead of 
being dried and put into sheets. In any case, it is going to 
make a good deal of trouble between Canada and the United 
States, for this reason: 

The next thing they are going to do over there is to put an 
export duty on pulpwood. That is something that our people 
do not want done. We have paper manufacturers in the State 
of Maine who say we had better let well enough alone. I have 
here a telegram from one of our prominent paper makers there 
which explains the matter very well, indeed, and I should like 
to have it read. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the telegram will be read. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


Boston, MASS., March 6, 1930. 
Hon. ARTHUR R. GOULD: 

We oppose Senator WatsH’s amendment to tariff bill subjecting 
slushed pulp to duty. While this particular duty might be slightly 
advantageous to us, we believe duty on any pulp to be economically 
unsound, as such duties would tend to drive paper manufacturing to 
Canada or might provoke retaliatory action by Canada and prevent 
conservation of domestic timber resources. Even a duty on slushed pulp 
would be an entering wedge for duties on other forms of pulp, and such 
precedent would increase difficulty of preventing other pulp duties in 
future. 

HOLLINGSWORTH & WHITNEY Co. 


Mr. GOULD. Mr. President, this matter is a very delicate 
one. The reason why this process is going on is this: 

The Fraser Co. have a pulp mill in Edmundston, New Bruns- 
wick, just across the river from what is called Madawaska. 
They did very well in making pulp and shipping it to the paper 
people all through Canada until our people went up there— 
principally the International Paper Co.—on the Quebec waters 
and made both pulp and paper on a very large scale. They took 
the business right away from this concern that is 500 miles 
northeast of Boston. Freight rates are high. Freight rates 
are high from there to Montreal, 500 miles away, the nearest 
market in Canada. They were up against it, and they had to 
do something. 

They make this pulp; and instead of rolling it out into sheets 
they pump it across the river, and have established a very nice 
paper mill there—not for making newsprint, but for making 
writing paper, book paper, and so forth. It is a nice little en- 
terprise. It gives the Fraser Co. a chance to market their own 
product and have it manufactured in the United States. Other- 
wise they could not operate their pulp mill in that particular 
location in Canada. 

I have a lot of telegrams from business men who are op- 
posed to any consideration of the matter of putting a duty on 
pulp of any kind, which I will not take the time to have read. 

This is entirely a new matter to the Senate and to the people 
generally. I am very sure it would be a great mistake, for the 
reasons I have already mentioned and many more that might 
be mentioned, to put a duty on pulp of any kind coming from 
Canada into the States. It would create a lot of trouble. It 
would be the means of starting a great many things that would 
be much niore important than this is, and it would hurt our 
general industries which are looking to Canada for raw pulp 
wood; and we are getting along very nicely with them now. 
This industry is going to do no one any harm to speak of, but 
will confer great benefit upon our section. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, this matter 
can be disposed of without delay. 

This pulp is the raw material for making paper. One hundred 
and five paper mills in America must import their pulp in 
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sheets. They can not transport it in liquid form. To get an 
advantage over all other paper manufacturers, one Canadian 
manufacturer has devised the plan of running a pipe under 
the St. Johns River and getting liquid pulp through that pipe 
into his mill in Maine, avoiding the payment of any duty upon 
paper, which he would have to pay if he manufactured it in 
Canada. 

All other manufacturers have to get their raw product in 
a processed form; namely, in sheets. They must pay for the 
labor necessary to reconyert it back to liquid form. Therefore, 
the raw product for all our paper manufacturers except the 
one who is fortunate enough to be across the river at St. Johns 
is pulp in sheets; and all the other 104 must pay the extra 
money required to put it back in liquid form before they are 
in a status for manufacturing on the same basis as the Canadian 
plant on the Maine side of the St. Johns River. 

Mr. NORRIS and Mr. JONES rose. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am not going to prolong 
the discussion. 

I offered this amendment at the request of the Paper Manu- 
facturers’ Association. It was formerly rejected because of the 
protest made by the Senator from Maine. I have no special in- 
terest except to help all the paper manufacturers. Two Con- 
gressmen from Maine have approached me and asked me to bring 
the matter up again. The condition that exists along the St. 
Johns River I had supposed was putting all the other paper manu- 
facturers of Maine at a disadvantage. Now we have the other 
Senator from Maine [Mr. Goutp] taking the other side of the 
question. Of course, I have no desire to interfere if the two 
Senators from Maine are not in accord on this proposition. I 
thought I was helping the Maine paper manufacturers; there- 
fore I withdraw the amendment rather than prolong the debate 
when the Senate is so anxious to adjourn. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I wish to eliminate from the 
free list paragraph 1769, page 269. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I wish the Senator from 
New York would explain just what this amendment will accom- 
plish, and under what paragraph the much-needed spunk will 
fall if it is taken off the free list. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, does not the Senator be- 
lieve that spunk ought to be on the free list? [Laughter.] 

Mr. COPELAND. This is a very valuable product. The im- 
portations are small, and as a matter of fact we are producing 
little of it in this country except for tinder and pyrotechnical 
sponges. But, Mr. President, it is necessary to have a lot of 
this article; and, possessing a small amount of it myself, I de- 
sire to say a few words about casein. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, what is the ques- 
tion before the Senate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from New York has 
moved to strike out the word “spunk,” paragraph 1769. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Does the Senator expect to exhibit 
some? [Laughter.] 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair understood that he had 


some. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I regret that the Senate 
has not seen fit to give casein a higher rate. I realize the argu- 
ments put forth by Senators coming from agricultural States 
where there are no cooperatives; but in the New England States 
and New York and New Jersey and Pennsylvania the dairy 
farmers are united in a great cooperative—the Dairymen’s 
League. 

I have no question at all that if a fair duty had been placed 
upon casein, there would haye been an increased revenue for 
the farmers in that territory. I believe that is true, too, of 
other parts of the country. But I have exhausted every means 
I know, have consulted with the parliamentarian, have con- 
sulted with former Members of the House who seem to know 
more about parliamentary usage than those of us who come 
directly to the Senate, and I can find no means of bringing the 
matter before the Senate for further consideration. 

I am sorry. There are a great many farm representatives 
who have urged Members of the Senate to vote for a higher 
rate upon casein. But the Senate doubtless is not ready to 
take what strikes me to be a very proper action, and, as I 
consider the matter, it would seem to me a great mistake to 
make it more difficult to get spunk, and therefore I withdraw 
the amendment which I have offered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The schedule is still in the Senate 
and open to amendment. If there be no further amendment, 
the next title is in the Senate and open to amendment. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, is it in order to 
offer an amendment on page 314? 

Mr. FLETCHER. If we did that, we would have to pass 
through the intervening titles and schedules. The next is page 
280, Title 3, 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The next is Title 3. Does the 
Senator’s amendment @ome under Title 3? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma, I desire to offer an amendment 
on page 314. My inquiry was whether that amendment would 
be in order at that point. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. GEORGE. Have we concluded the free list? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. We have. 

Mr. GEORGE. I desire also to propound another parliamen- 
tary inquiry. Does the limitation on debate hold? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair holds that the limita- 
tion on debate will apply to the whole measure. 

Mr. GEORGE. Clear through the administrative provisions? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes, 

Mr. GEORGE. Titles 3 and 4? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. But not to the bill itself? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Not to the bill after the amend- 
ments are disposed of. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oklahoma 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I do not believe I have had an 
answer to my parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair holds that the amend- 
ment is in order. Let it be reported. 

The Cr CLERK. The Senator from Oklahoma offers an 
amendment, on page 314, by adding a new paragraph after line 
12, as follows: 


(f) The Tariff. Commission is hereby directed, within eight months 
from the passage of this act, to ascertain the approximate average cost 
per barrel to the oil refineries located on the Atlantic seaboard of crude 
petroleum delivered to them from the oil fields of the United States 
during the three years preceding 1930, and the present approximate 
average cost per barrel of crude petroleum from Lake Maracaibo, 
Venezuela, delivered to the same points. Such relative costs shall be 
immediately certified to the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
and to the President of the Senate for the information of the 
Congress. 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, this amendment 
does not propose any rate. In the presentation of the request 
for a tariff on oil, the proponents of the amendment have worked 
under terrific handicaps. There is, apparently, no place where 
reliable information can be had. The Tariff Commission has no 
information, the Department of Commerce has no information. 

Two weeks ago the Senate passed a resolution asking the 
Treasury Department to give us some information. I am ad- 
vised that no attention has been paid to that resolution. 

This amendment simply authorizes and directs the Tariff Com- 
mission to make an investigation and give the Congress some 
information as to the cost of producing petroleum at home and 
abroad. 

I do not care to take the time of the Senate to discuss the 
matter further, The proposition is plain and simple, and I 
submit it for a vote. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I offer an amendment, 
which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be reported. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The Senator from Florida offers the 
following amendment, on page 289, after line 24, insert a new 
subdivision (d): 

No avocados shall be imported into the United States and/or until 
they shall have a fat content of not less than 8 per cent by weight by 
chemical analysis, and all such imports shall be accompanied by a sworn 
certificate made by a competent chemist that each shipment has been 
tested and contains not less than 8 per cent fat content by weight by 
chemical analysis. 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, this falls under the title of 
“ Importations Prohibited in Certain Cases.” I can state cou- 
cisely, and certainly very briefly, just what it means. 

It prohibits the importation into the United States of avocados 
which are immature, which are not fit to eat, which have no 
food value. It accomplishes two or three things. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I think I can state it a little 
plainer than that. It prohibits the importation of any avocados 
from Cuba. It is an embargo on them. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Not necessarily, if they contain 8 per cent 
of fat content. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator knows the avocados from Cuba 
do not contain that percentage. 
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Mr. FLETCHER. I think some of them do. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have never heard of one. We had the mat- 
ter up once before and the testimony was that there were none. 
So thus would be an embargo. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think some of the Cuban avocados that 
come in have some food value. 

Mr. President, this is not without precedent. California has 
this kind of a law, and has had it in force and effect for years. 
California will not allow to be imported into that State from 
any country or from any other State avocados with a less fat 
content than 8 per cent in weight. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, let me inquire of 
the Senator what percentage of fat the domestic product 
contains. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It ought to contain 20 to 25 per cent, or 
over that. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Does the domestic product contain 
more fat than the imported product? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think it does, particularly where they 
are grown under proper management, fertilized and cultivated 
and sprayed, and all that, as they should be grown. In Cuba 
the producers do not fertilize them, they do not spray them, and 
they grow wild. The producers are put to no expense. The 
avocados are sold there at 2 or 3 cents a pound. The Ameri- 
can producers can not produce those avocados at less than 15 
to 25 cents a pound. Of course, we produce a finer article. 

What is the use of permitting to come into this country fruit 
which, although it may not be harmful, and therefore fall 
under the pure food and drugs act, is not wholesome, has no food 
value, and is deceptive to the public? That kind of fruit should 
not be offered to the public for sale, because the public would 
be deceived by it. A purchaser buying avocados which are 
immature, which have a fat content of less than 8 per cent in 
weight, is buying something that is worthless, that has no food 
value of consequence, and the public is being deceived. 

The effect is to give avocados a bad name everywhere, and, 
in the next place, it is flooding the market with this undesir- 
able, unripe, and useless fruit. 

The people who buy it do not know the difference, ordinarily. 
They buy it suddenly. They say, Here is an avocado pear, I 
will buy that,” but when they buy it they are buying something 
that is utterly worthless as a food product, or practically so, one 
that has no food value at all, and which ought not to be put on 
the market. It is an imposition on the public to put that kind 
of fruit on sale. 

This amendment provides that when avocados are shipped 
into this country from any country, a competent chemist must 
certify whether or not it has more than 8 per cent of fat con- 
tent; and if it has it comes in, but if it has not we do not 
allow it in. 

That ought to apply to the whole country. It applies to 
California to-day, and has done so for years. California has 
that identical law in force and effect and protects her people 
against being tendered a product which is practically worth- 
less, as I have said. The public should not be imposed on in 
that way. The importer should not be permitted to put on 
the market a product of that kind which is immature, and 
which is of no food value. 

The purchaser is deceived by it; he pays for something he 
does not get; he thinks he is getting something that is worth 
while, but he gets something that is not worth while unless it 
has more than 8 per cent of fat content. 

That is all there is to the case. It is not diseased; there- 
fore, it can not come under the pure food and drug act. But 
it is worthless. It is an imposition on the public to put it on 
the market. 

The effect is to drive down the price of avocados which are 
worth eating, which are sound and good; and it gives the 
product a bad name on the market, because people who buy 
it find, after they do eat it, that it is worthless and of no value. 

I think this is a matter on which we ought to pass a na- 
tional statute, one similar to the law California has for the 
State, protecting its people against this kind of fruit. We 
can do it as a Nation, and we ought to do it, in my judgment. 

I would like to have the amendment agreed to, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I would like to 
inquire of the Senator upon what ground the State of California 
can exclude a product of that character. 
= Mr. FLETCHER. It does it under some right of quarantine, 

take it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Of course, if it is not deleterious 
to health, there would be no right of quarantine to exclude it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. California does it, and enforces the law. 
We can not ship avocados from Florida to California unless 
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they have more than 8 per cent of fat content. They can not 
be shipped in from other countries, they can not be shipped in 
from any other State, from Texas, or any other State, unless 
they have a fat content of more than 8 per cent, certified to by 
a competent chemist. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will cali the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst George Keyes Simmons 
Baird Glass La Follette moot 
Barkley Glenn McCulloch Steck 
Bingham off McMaster Sullivan 
Black Goldsborough McNa Swanson 
Blaine reene etca Thomas, Idaho 
Blease Grundy Moses Thomas, Okla, 
Borah Hale Norbeck Townsen 
Bratton Harris Norris Trammell 
Brookhart Harrison Nye Tydings 
Broussard Hatfield Oddie Vandenberg 
Capper Hayden Patterson Wagner 
Caraway Hebert hipps Walcott 
Copeland H e Walsh, Mass, 
e Howell Robinson, Ind, Walsh, Mont. 
Dill Johnson Robsion, Ky. Waterman 
Fess Jones Schall Watson 
Fletcher ean Sheppard 
Frazier Kendrick Shortri 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy four Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, a little while ago I inti- 
mated that there was a lack of spunk in the country, but I wish 
to apologize for the statement. There is no lack of it in 
Florida. I commend the Senator from Florida [Mr, FLETCHER]. 
He has been more frank than any of the rest of us. He has 
just come out boldly to have an embargo against the thing that 
competes with the avocados of Florida. Of course, I want an 
embargo against everything that competes with any enterprise 
m my State, but I did not have spunk enough to go quite that 

ar. 

I congratulate the Senator from Florida. He is entirely 
right. If he can get the Senate or the Congress to put an 
embargo against avocados from Cuba and grapefruit from 
California and grapes from all over the country, then they can 
raise all we need in Florida. I hope, because he is brave about 
it, that he will succeed as he should. I regret that I did not 
have spunk enough when the time came to try to put the indus- 
trial rates affecting New York higher. The Senator has suc- 
ceeded and I congratulate him. I wish him well. I trust for 
the sake of Florida he will win this addition to the tariff bill, 
and then our work will have been completed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Florida. 

On a division, the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I offer the following amend- 
ment: 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 290, line 20, after the 
period, insert a new sentence, as follows: 


So much of this section as relates to goods, wares, articles, and mer- 
chandise mined, produced, or manufactured by forced labor or/and 
indentured labor, shall take effect on January 1, 1932. 


Mr. SMOOT. That is only an extension of time, as I under- 
stand it? 

Mr. WAGNER. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection to the amendment, nor has 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. BLAINE] any objection to it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from New York. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The title is before the Senate and 
open to 3 amendment. Are there any further amendments 
to Title 3 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, if I am in order, I desire 
to offer an amendment on page 305, line 23. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 305, line 23, strike out the 
period, and insert a comma and the following: “ except in so far 
as said act of Congress permits or authorizes the importation 
into the United States of avocados, or avocado pears, known 
also as alligator pears, and mangoes free of duty, and as to 
these commodities this act shall govern.” 

Mr. SMOOT. That is simply an abrogation of the existing 
treaty. 

8 FLETCHER. Oh, no; it is not an abrogation of the 

Mr. SMOOT. It is amending it, which would mean abro- 
gating the treaty. 
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Mr. FLETCHER. It is not unusual. It is not an unpre- 
cedented thing at all. The situation is that in the tariff act of 
1897 fruits not specified were on the free list. There was a 
provision that pears were dutiable, but the Department of 
Agriculture held that avocados were not pears. They are known 
as pears all over the world. They are marketed as pears. The 
trade knows them as pears—avocado pears, and sometimes called 
alligator pears. But the department held that strictly and 
technically speaking they were not pears, and therefore they 
must be admitted from Cuba free of duty. 

The tariff act of 1897 is over 33 years of age, and it is in- 
sisted that we are still bound by it. We have not lived up to 
that tariff act all the way through. Cuba has modified her 
duties. The United States has modified her duties. The 
reciprocity agreement made with Cuba in 1902, which went into 
effect in December, 1903, provides that all articles, products of 
the soil of either country, then on the free list, must continue 
on the free list. As I said, the Department of Agriculture held 
that since alligator pears or avocado pears—although pears 
generally were mentioned—were not dutiable at that time, they 
fell under the free list. Consequently, under the reciprocity 
agreement of 1902, which went into effect in 1903, the depart- 
ment holds that avocados or alligator pears are to be admitted 
free of duty from Cuba. 

Cuba knows no other kind of pears. She grows and pro- 
duces no other kind of pears. I really think that Cuba, when 
pears were written in the tariff act of 1897 and when she made 
this reciprocity agreement, contemplated that pears were du- 
tiable because, as I said, they have no other kind of pear except 
the avocado or alligator pear. However, the department holds 
to the contrary and that pears are to be admitted free of duty 
from Cuba. 

These pears are produced in Cuba and sold down there to 
speculators or buyers who come there from New York, for 
instance, at about 2 cents a pound. They can not be produced 
in the United States—California, Texas, or along the coast of 
Florida—at less than 18 to 25 cents a pound. The American 
pears are better. It is just the difference there is between the 
apple that grows wild and one that is cultivated and produced 
under cultivated conditions. 

In the tariff act of 1913 the identical provision with section 
816, that nothing in this act shall be in conflict with the reci- 
procity agreement with Cuba, was inserted, passed the House 
that way, came to the Senate, and the then Senator from Colo- 
rado, Mr. Thomas, offered an amendment whereby he added, 
just as I have done here, except that the proviso in article 8 of 
the reciprocity agreement is repealed in the tariff act of 1913. 
That was a very important proviso. Congress repealed by the 
act of October 3, 1913, following part of article 8 of the Cuban 
reciprocity agreement by section 4, paragraph b, of said act: 


Provided— 


This is what was repealed. Senators can see that it was a 
very important part of the reciprocity agreement— 


Provided, That while this convention is in force, no sugar imported 
from the Republic of Cuba and being the production of the soil or 
industry of the Republic of Cuba shall be admitted into the United 
States at a reduction of duty greater than 20 per cent of the rate of 
duty imposed thereon as provided by the tariff act of the United States 
approved July 24, 1897, and no sugar the product of any other foreign 
country shall be admitted by treaty or convention into the United States 
while this convention is in force at a lower rate of duty than that pro- 
vided by the tariff act of the United States approved July 24, 1897. 


That was a very important proviso in article 8, vital to Cuba, 
because it affected her whole sugar industry; but the Congress 
of the United States in the tariff act of 1913 repealed that pro- 
viso and struck it out entirely by an amendment offered in the 
Senate by the then Senator from Colorado [Mr. Thomas]. That 
repeal provision went into conference and the conferees agreed 
to it with some modification, so that Congress has heretofore 
modified, if it may be so termed, the reciprocity agreement with 
Cuba. In a very vital and important way it modified it in the 
tariff act of 1913. 

There is precedent for this provision, therefore, which I am 
proposing to insert here. In all fairness, pears ought to be 
dutiable from Cuba, these pears as well as all other pears, 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Florida has 
one minute left. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Then, Mr. President, I should like to pro- 
ceed. Congress, in the act of 1909, placed hides on the free list, 
and in 1913 placed iron and asphalt on the free list, thus re- 
moving the 20 per cent Cuban preferential over other countries 
by virtue of the reciprocity agreement and thus establishing a 
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precedent for specifying in this act an exception for avocados, 
mangoes, and so forth. 

Not only that, but I have here the document. Article 7 of the 
reciprocity agreement reads as follows: 


It is agreed that similar articles of both countries shall receive equal 
treatment on their importations into the ports of the United States and 
the Republic of Cuba, respectively. 


As Cuba has a duty on these pears, and has been increasing 
it year after year—all avocados entering having to pay a duty— 
therefore, under Cuba’s own law and under the language of 
article 7 of the treaty, this amendment is in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator from 
Florida has expired. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the amendment of the Senator 
from Florida abrogates in part the reciprocity treaty with Cuba, 
and, as I said before, I do not think there is any need to speak 
to the Senate any further in view of that effect which the 
amendment will have. I do not believe we should have taken 
the action referred to by the Senator from Florida in a previous 
tariff law. If we are going to modify a treaty, we ought to 
modify it in the regular way, and not in the way proposed. 

I admit that in 1897 the preducers of avocado pears took the 
position that the product was dutiable under the tariff of 1897, 
and that consequently duties might be imposed upon avocados 
consistently with the treaty, but they have a right to appeal to 
the court, and that is where they ought to go, and not endeavor 
to secure the action proposed on a tariff bill. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
a question? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not any doubt the Senate can do just 
as it has already done. 

á Mr. SHORTRIDGE. We have the constitutional power to 
o it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I admit that. As the Senator from Florida 
says, the Congress has heretofore acted in the case of avocados; 
so why not act in this instance on pears? 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I dislike to see the Senate 
take this kind of action. I think it is conceded it would be a 
violation of a treaty, and the excuse given for it is that, as we 
have violated it heretofore, therefore, let us do it again. I am 
not discussing the merits of the amendment of the Senator from 
Florida; he may be right and perhaps we ought to do what he 
desires; but we have entered into a solemn treaty with Cuba, 
and it is now proposed that we pass a law that would contra- 
vene the express stipulations of that treaty. As a matter of 
national honor we can not afford to do that. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Considering that on June 15, 1900, Cuba 
imposed a duty upon fresh fruit under its fresh fruit basket 
clause of 48 cents per hundred kilos; that in 1904 Cuba raised 
that rate to 62 cents per hundred kilos, and in 1927 again raised 
the rate on all American alligator pears to 80 cents per hundred 
kilos—— 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator has said enough now for us to 
get the point. I do not want to delay the Senate. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Let me quote Article 7. 

Mr. NORRIS. Very well. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I want to add that ever since this reci- 
procity agreement went into effect Cuba has been steadily im- 
posing duties on alligator pears, and increasing that duty year 
after year. Here is article 7: 


It is agreed that similar articles of both countries shall receive equal 
treatment on their importations into the ports of the United States and 
the Republic of Cuba, respectively. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, let us not deceive ourselves; 
let us not try to avoid the issue. We have a treaty under which 
these particular articles on which it is now sought to put a 
tariff must be free; and, first, we say “ Why we violated that 
treaty; we have put a tariff on those articles”; second, “ Cuba 
also has violated the treaty.” That, however, is not any reason 
why we should violate it again. We ought, especially in the 
case of Cuba, a nation which we brought into being, to be care- 
ful, because we are big enough to do it if we want to, that we do 
not violate our treaty. Probably Cuba violated the treaty be- 
cause we had already violated it. 

There is a way to reach the question and it ought to be 
reached in that way. We can negotiate a new treaty with Cuba. 
If Cuba has taken the action suggested, as I have said, she prob- 
ably took it because we had passed a law that was in violation 
of the treaty. She is weak and we are strong, and I think the 
Senate of the United States can not afford, Mr. President, to 
take the action which we are asked to take. 
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Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, my contention is that this 
proposal does not really involve a violation of the treaty. We 
have to construe the agreement in its entirety, and article 7, 
which has been read by my colleague, very plainly states that 
the articles of both countries shall receive equal treatment on 
their importation into the ports of the United States and the 
Republic of Cuba, respectively. 

All we are seeking to do is to deal with Cuba equally and 
upon similar terms as those Cuba accords us. Avocado pears 
when they go from American into Cuban ports have to pay a 
duty, and all we are seeking is to place a similar duty on the 
same commodity coming from Cuba. We do not want to 
breach any treaty, or anything of that kind. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Yes. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I think I understood what the Senator 
said, but I want to know is it a fact that Cuba, during the 
existence of this reciprocity treaty, has interpreted it in such a 
way as to impose a duty upon this particular article going from 
our country to Cuba? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. That is the actual fact. The Cubans have 
imposed a duty and have increased it two or three times since 


1900. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. We must assume that they thought they 
had a perfect right to do so; we must give them credit for the 
utmost good faith in interpreting the reciprocity treaty. It 
appears that they have imposed a duty, wherefore it would 
seem to me that we are not inhibited from doing likewise. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, we think that we are fully 
within our rights in urging that this amendment be adopted. 
Even under the treaty, in light of the facts and in the light of 
the construction evidently placed upon article 7 by Cuba, it looks 
as though we could impose a duty upon the products coming 
here from Cuba to compete with a similar, in fact, American 
product, the same article, avocado pears; and I hope that this 
amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. NORRIS. I make the point of order against this amend- 
ment, on the ground that it is a violation of our treaty with 
Cuba. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is not a parliamentary 
point of order. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then I want a roll call. If the Senate is going 
to take action of this kind, I want every Senator here to be 
recorded. I ask for the yeas and nays, i 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, let the amendment 
be reported, please. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 305, in line 23, the Senator 
from Florida proposes: Strike out the period, insert a comma 
and the following: 

Except in so far as said act of Congress permits or authorizes the 
importation into the United States of avocados, or avocado pears, known 
also as alligator pears, and mangoes free of duty and as to these com- 
modities this act shall govern, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 


roll. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, before the roll is called, I 
want to ask one of the Senators from Florida if Cuba imposes 
a duty upon avocado pears entering Cuba from the United 
States? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Cuba imposes such a duty now and has 
done so for a number of years, and the Cubans have increased 
that duty on at least two different occasions during the last few 


years. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas and nays haying been 
ordered, the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MOSES (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Iowa [Mr. Sreck]. He being 
absent, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana (when his name was called). 
In the absence of the junior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
STEPHENS], with whom I have a general pair, I withhold my 
vote. 

Mr. SWANSON (when Mr. Srmoons’s name was called). 
The senior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons] has a 
general pair with the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
mae I ask that this announcement may stand for the 
n 


t. 

Mr. TOWNSEND (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MOKELLAR 
therefore withhold my vote. 
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Mr. WALCOTT (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Currine]. I 
understand if present he would vote “nay,” and as I intend to 
vote “nay” I feel at liberty to vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Ssarn] to the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. Hastines] and vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. — 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, I have a pair with the junior 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Sretwer]. I transfer that pair to 
the senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrruax] and vote “ nay.” 
I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. Currrna] is neces- 
sarily absent from the Chamber. If present, he would vote 
“nay” on this question. 

yr MoNARY. I wish to announce the following general 
pairs: 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rreep] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON] ; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Goutp] with the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Kina]; 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Denren] with the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. OverMAN]; and 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. SuLLIvan] with the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Brook]. 

Mr. METCALF (after having voted in the negative). I trans- 
fer my pair with the Senator from Maryland [Mr. TDI Nes] 
we arp Senator from Kansas [Mr. ALLEN] and allow my vote to 
stand. 

The result was announced —yeas 16, nays 47, as follows: 


YEAS—16 
Broussard Harris Johnson Sheppard 
Dill Hatfield Jones Shortrid, 
Fletcher Heflin MeNary Thomas, Idaho 
Got Howell Pine Trammell 
NAYS—47 

Baird Frazier Keyes Schall 
Barkley George La Follette oot 
Bane gu Koua n 0 

ease enn cMaster omas, Okla, 
Borah Goldsborough Metcalf Vandenberg 
Bratton Greene orbeck agner 
Brookhart Grundy Norris Walcott 
Capper Hale Nye Walsh, Mass, 
Caraway Harrison Oddie Walsh, Mont, 
Sopena Hayden Patterson Waterman 

e He he — 5 Watson 
Fess Kean Robsion, Ky. 
NOT VOTING—33 

Allen Gillett Pittman Steiwer 
Ashurst Gould Ransdell Stephens 
Bingham Hastings Reed Sullivan 

lack Hawes Robinson, Ark. Townsend 
Brock Kendrick Robinson, Ind. dings 
Connally King Shipstead eeler 

McKellar Simmons 
Cutting Moses Smith 
een Overman Steck 


So Mr. FiercHer’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I send to the 
desk an amendment which I ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Massachu- 
setts offers an amendment, which will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. At the conclusion of Mr. Smrons’s 
amendment to section 336, it is proposed to insert the following 
as paragraph (d). 

(d) In the case of natural resources 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state that this 
amendment is not in order, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Are we not on the adminis- 
trative features at this time? This is one of the administrative 
features—the flexible provision. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. We have not reached that yet. 
We are still on Title III. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is Title IIL 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. This is an amendment to the 
flexible provision of the administrative features. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is in Title IIL. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Exactly; it is in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is not this an amendment to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Snumons] 7 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. This is an amendment to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from North Carolina, which 
was incorporated in the bill when the bill was in Committee of 
the Whole. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Then the amendment is not in 
order without reconsidering the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina. 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts: Has not the amendment of 
the Senator from North Carolina become incorporated in the bill 
and part of the bill, and can not an amendment be offered to the 
bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Not without reconsidering the 
amendment offered by the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I should like to have the 
amendment stated for the Record, anyway. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, may I suggest to the 
Senator from Massachusetts that if it is not in order to offer 
this as an amendment to the amendment of the Senator from 
North Carolina, the Senator might be in order if he offered 
it next to the amendment offered yesterday by the Senator from 
Nebraska, [Mr. Nonnrs ]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Let the amendment be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. At the conclusion of Mr. SIMMONS’S 
amendment to section 366 it is proposed to insert the following 
as paragraph (d): 

(d) In the case of natural resources and products of manufacture 
therefrom the commission shall take into consideration the question 
of depletion and shall consider the facts both as to the available 
remaining supply of the natural resource in question and of its 
various important grades, species, or varieties, and give due weigit 
to the necessity of reaching such conclusions as will conform to wise 
and sound policies of conservation. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, as there can 
be no opposition to this amendment, which simply asks the 
Tariff Commission when acting under the flexible provision to 
have in mind the policy of conservation, I ask unanimous 
consent that the amendment may be incorporated in the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
consideration of the amendment of the Senator from North 
Carolina? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
reconsideration. I do not want to open up anything by recon- 
sideration. I ask unanimous consent that it be incorporated in 
the administrative features of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. HARRISON. 
tion? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. No; it is not. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Massachusetts. (Putting the 
question.) The Chair is unable to decide. 

On a division, the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STECK. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk. I realize that under the decision the Chair 
has just announced, it is not in order; but I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 


Sec. 336. Recommendations for adjustment of duties: 

(a) Upon its own motion, or upon application of any interested party 
showing good and sufficient reason therefor, the commission shall investi- 
gate and ascertain the differences in the cost of production of any 
domestic article and of any like or similar foreign article. If the com- 
mission finds it shown by the investigation that the duty imposed by 
law upon the foreign article does not equalize the differences in the 
cost of production of the domestic article and of the foreign article 
when produced in the principal competing country or countries, then 
the commission shall report to the President such increases or de- 
creases in the duty upon the foreign article as the commission finds 
to be necessary in order to equalize such differences in the cost of 
production. Any such increased or decreased duty may include the 
transfer of the article from the dutiable list to the free list or from 
the free list to the dutiable list, a change in the form of duty, or a 
change in classification. The report shall be accompanied by a state- 
ment of the commission setting forth the findings of the commission 
with respect to the differences in costs of production, the elements of 
cost included in the cost of production of the respective articles as 
ascertained by the commission, and any other matter deemed pertinent 
by the commission. 

(b) The President, upon receipt of any such report of the commission, 
shall on the first day of any session of the Congress, or at any time 
during a session of the Congress, except within 60 days before adjourn- 
ment thereof, proclaim such changes in classifications or such increases 
or decreases in rates of duty expressly fixed by statute as are stated in 
such report of the commission, and shall on the same day transmit to 
the House of Representatives and to the Senate copies of the proclama- 
tion and of the report of the Tariff Commission upon which the procla- 
mation is based. Such changes or/and such rates so proclaimed shall 


No; we do not want any 


That is not opening up the other proposi- 
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go into effect 60 days after the [resident's proclamation: Provided, 
That the Congress shall not within such 60-day period have adopted a 
concurrent resolution disapproving such changes in duties and/or classi- 
fications so proclaimed. 

(e) No report shall be made by the commission to the President under 
this section unless the determination of the commission with respect 
thereto is reached after an investigation by the commission during the 
course of which the commission shall have held hearings and given 
reasonable publie notice of such hearings and reasonable opportunity 
for the parties interested to be present, produce evidence, and to be 
heard. The commission is authorized to adopt such reasonable rules of 
procedure as may be necessary to execute its functions under this 
section. 

(d) In ascertaining the differences in costs of production under this 
section, the commission shall take into consideration, in so far as it 
finds it practicable: 

(1) The differences in conditions of production, including wages, costs 
of materials, and other items in cost of production of like or similar 
articles in the United States and in competing foreign countries: 

(2) Cost of transportation ; 

(3) Other costs Including the cost of containers and coverings of 
whatever nature and other charges and expenses incident to placing 
the articles in condition, packed ready for delivery, storage costs in the 
principal market or markets of the United States and of the principal 
competing country or countries, and costs of reconditioning or repack- 
ing wherever incurred ; 

(4) Differences between the domestic and foreign article in packing 
and containers, and in condition in which received in the principal mar- 
kets of the United States; 

(5) Differences in wholesale selling prices of domestic and foreign 
articles in the principal markets of the United States in so far as such 
prices are indicative of costs of production, provided such costs can not 
be satisfactorily obtained; 

(6) Advantages granted to a forelgn producer by a foreign govern- 
ment or by a person, partnership, corporation, or association in a for- 
eign country; and 

(7) Any other advantages or disadvantages in competition which in- 
crease or decrease in a definitely determinable amount the total cost at 
which domestic or foreign articles may be delivered in the principal 
market or markets of the United States. 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk. It is a rather long one, and perhaps I can 
briefly explain it. It is an amendment which proposes to retain 
the present law in relation to the licensing of customhouse 
brokers. I discussed it with the Senator from Utah a moment 
ago. 

Mr. WaAGNER’s amendment was, on page 474, beginning at 
line 17, to strike out the entire section 641, down to and includ- 
ing line 3, page 476, and insert in lieu thereof the following: 


Sec. 641. Customhouse brokers. 

(a) Regulations for licensing: The Secretary of the Treasury may 
prescribe rules and regulations governing the licensing as customhouse 
brokers of citizens of the United States of good moral character, and of 
corporations, associations, and partnerships, and may require as a con- 
dition to the granting of any license, the showing of such facts as he 
may deem advisable as to the qualifications of the applicant to render 
valuable service to importers and exporters, No such license shall be 
granted to any corporation, association, or partnership unless licenses 
as customhouse brokers have been issued to at least two of the officers 
of such corporation or association, or two of the members of such 
partnership, and such licenses are in force. Any license granted to any 
such corporation, association, or partnership shall be deemed revoked if 
for any continuous period of more than 60 days after the issuance of 
such license there are not at least two officers of such corporation or 
association or two members of such partnership who are qualified to 
transact business as customhouse brokers. Except as provided in sub- 
division (f) of this section, no person shall transact business as a cus- 
tomhouse broker without a license granted in accordance with the 
provisions of this subdivision, but nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to authorize the requiring of a license in the case of any person 
transacting at a customhouse business pertaining to his own importa- 
tion. 

Revocation or suspension: (b) The collector or chief officer of the 
customs may at any time, for good and sufficient reasons, serve notice 
in writing upon any customhouse broker so licensed to show cause why 
said license shall not be revoked or suspended, which notice shall be 
in the form of a statement specifically setting forth the ground of 
complaint. The collector or chief officer of customs shall within 10 
days thereafter notify the customhouse broker in writing of a hear- 
ing to be held before him within five days upon said charges. At such 
hearing the customhouse broker may be represented by counsel, and 
all proceedings, including the proof of the charges and the answer 
thereto, shall be presented, with the right of cross-examination to both 
parties, and a stenographie record of the same shall be made and a 
copy thereof shall be delivered to the customhouse broker. At the 
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conclusion of such hearing the collector or chief officer of customs shall 
forthwith transmit all papers and the stenographie report of the hear- 
ing, which shall constitute the record in the case, to the Secretary of 
the Treasury for his action. Thereupon, the said Secretary of the 
Treasury shall have the right to reyoke or suspend the license of any 
customhouse broker, in which case formal notice shall be given such 
customhouse broker within 10 days. 

(e) Appeal from Secretary's decision: Any licensed customhouse 
broker aggrieved by the decision of the Secretary of the Treasury may, 
within 30 days thereafter, and not afterwards, apply to the United 
States Court of Customs and Patent Appeals for a review of such 
decision. Such application shall be made by filing in the office of the 
clerk of said court a petition praying relief in the premises. There- 
upon the court shall immediately give notice in writing of such appli- 
cation to the Secretary of the Treasury, who shall forthwith transmit 
to said court the record and evidence taken in the case, together 
with a statement of his decision therein. The filing of such applica- 
tion shall operate as a stay of the revocation or suspension of the 
license. The matter may be brought on to be heard before the said 
court in the same manner as a motion, by either the Assistant Attor- 
ney General or the attorney for the customhouse broker; and the deci- 
sion of said United States Court of Customs and Patent Appeals shall 
be upon the merits as disclosed by the record and be final, and the 
proceedings remanded to the Secretary of the Treasury for further 
action to be taken in accordance with the terms of the decree. 

(d) Regulations by Secretary: The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
prescribe regulations necessary or convenient for carrying this section 
into effect. 

(e) Licenses under act of June 10, 1910: The act entitled “An act 
to license customhouse brokers,’ approved June 10, 1910, is hereby 
repealed, except that any license issued under such act shall continue 
in force and effect, subject to suspension and revocation in the same 
manner and upon the same conditions as licenses issued pursuant to 
subdivision (a) of this section. 


Mr. WAGNER. Under the present law, the Secretary of the 
Treasury has the power to issue licenses permitting customhouse 
brokers to do business as such. He may also revoke those 
licenses where charges have been preferred and a hearing has 
been had; but the law requires that a hearing be had. In the 
event of an adverse decision, when the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury revokes a license and takes away the individual’s means of 
livelihood, there is under the present law a right to appeal to 
the courts to determine whether or not the powers were reason- 
ably exercised. $ 

The proposed tariff act takes away from the broker the 
right to appeal to the courts. In other words, here is a po- 
litical appointee, the Secretary of the Treasury, who has the 
final say, after charges have been preferred against a custom- 
house broker, as to whether or not his means of livelihood shall 
be taken away from him. 

It is a very easy thing, if we should have an arbitrary Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, even to revoke a license upon political 
grounds, and the individual has absolutely no remedy. I think 
it is a very unfair thing to attempt to take away from the in- 
dividual whose license has been revoked the right to appeal to 
the courts to determine whether or not the revocation was just 
and in accordance with the evidence. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. WAGNER. Yes. 

Mr. DILL. Does this amendment simply retain the present 
law? 

Mr. WAGNER. It simply retains the present law. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, it is more than is contained in 
the present law. This very proposition was before the full 
Finance Committee; and I want to say to the Senator and to 
the Senate that, if I remember correctly, it was unanimously 
rejected. 

Mr. WAGNER. I do not recall its being acted upon in Com- 
mittee of the Whole at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I do not say in Committee of the Whole— 
in the Finance Committee. The question was considered by 
the committee. 

Mr. WAGNER. If I may say so to the Senator from Utah, 
I asked several members of the committee the reason for the 
decision they reached, and they did not seem to recall that 
any such discussion took place before the committee, 

Mr. SMOOT. I will ask the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Harrison] if we did not have this question up. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, my recollection is that the 
matter was before the committee; and several parties, I think, 
argued pro and con—of course thé record will show and speak 
for itself on that proposition—the question of appeal from the 
decision of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
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Mr. WAGNER. Whether it was or not, I am appealing to 
the sense of justice of the Senators in this body, where a political 
appointee is given the power to revoke a license which inyolves 
the individual’s livelihood, whether under those circumstances 
he ought not to be entitled first to a trial, so that he may face 
his accuser and answer the charges that have been made, and 
to have a review by a court only of the question as to whether 
the Secretary of the Treasury acted arbitrarily and without evi- 
dence to support the revocation. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, do I understand that the Sena- 
tor wishes to have a legal adjudication as to whether a political 
appointee shall be dismissed? 

Mr. WAGNER. No. Perhaps I did not make myself clear, 

Under the present law the Secretary of the Treasury issues 
licenses to customhouse brokers. He has the power under the 
present law, upon charges and a hearing, to reyoke such a 
license; but, as the law now stands,-the individual has a right 
to appeal to the courts to review the trial, and determine 
whether or not there is evidence to support the conclusion of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, It is proposed now, by this 
tariff act, to take away from the individual that right of ap- 
peal; and, if the proposed law is enacted, the action of the 
Secretary of the Treasury will be final on the question of 
revocation. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator that 
the law has been in effect for 18 years, and there has been only 
one appeal in the 18 years. 

Mr. WAGNER. The Senator says there has been only one 
appeal? 

Mr. SMOOT. One appeal in 18 years. 

Mr. WAGNER. How many revocations have there been? 

Mr. SMOOT. I can not say as to that; but, of course, there 
have been many revocations, and there would have been ap- 
peals if the action had not been proper. So that is what the 
committee thought; the committee rejected the amendment, and 
I hope the Senate will. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, if that is the record, what pos- 
sible harm could ensue from leaving the law as it is? If there 
has been but one appeal in 18 years, certainly the existing law 
has not disturbed in any degree the administration of the 
matter by the Treasury Department. 

Mr. SMOOT. No, Mr. President; but the law is in conformity 
with the practice of the department itself, and no trouble that 
we know of has arisen from it. 

Mr. GLASS. But, as I understand, the bill changes the 
existing law. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. GLASS. It takes away a right of appeal from a power 
that has been exercised so judiciously that in 18 years there 
has been but one appeal. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTTE. Mr. President, may I suggest also to 
the Senator from Virginia that it may be that this right of 
appeal has had some check upon the arbitrary exercise of this 
power by the Secretary of the Treasury or the department? 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, that was a suggestion I was 
about to make. It may be that it has been a deterrent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from New York has 
exhausted his time. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator from 
Utah what is objectionable about leaving the law as it has 
been for 18 years? What is the matter with the law that it 
should be repealed? 

Mr. SMOOT. The question as to an appeal was discussed. 

Mr. DILL. I understand that, but I want to know what the 
reasons were that made the committee want to repeal the law. 
There must have been some reason. Did the Secretary of the 
Treasury come down and ask for its repeal? 

Mr. SMOOT. In this amendment it is provided: 

The Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe rules and regulations 
governing the licensing of custombouse brokers— 


And so forth. 

As to the question of appeal, there was doubt expressed as to 
the appeal to the district court under the existing law. 

Mr. DILL. Has that question ever been raised? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know whether it has or not. I am 
informed that it has never been raised in court. 

Mr. DILL. In other words, the Senator wants us to repeal 
a law against which nobody makes any complaint, which has 
never been used except once, and against the continuance of 
which no one can give any reason. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Title III is still in the Senate and 
open to amendment. 
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and the Clerk has it at the desk. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. To what title is it? 

Mr. GOFF. It is in Title III, on page 337, line 7. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment is not in 
unless there is a reconsideration. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I make the point of 
order against it. 

Mr. GOFF. I move to put the amendment in following sub- 
division (2), and the word “regulated,” on page 337, line 7. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator change his 
amendment? 

Mr. GOFF. I change the amendment so that it will go in 
after the word “regulated” instead of after the word 
“ differences.” 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. May I suggest to the Senator that I 
do not think that affects its status so far as the rule is 
concerned? 

Mr. GOFF. That is an addition, and, of course, the matter 
is for the Chair to determine. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I am aware of that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment as proposed is out 
of order. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent at this 
time that the amendment may be considered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. HARRISON. I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The title is in the Senate and open 
to amendment. If there be no further amendments to Title III. 
amendments to Title IV are in order. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, on behalf of the senior 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Couzens], who is unavoidably 
absent, I offer the following amendment: 


On page 467, line 5, to strike out the period after the word “ filed” 
and insert the following: R 

“And whereyer any vehicle is found used for the importation of any 
article, person, or thing, the importation of which is prohibited by law, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, or the Secretary of Commerce, shall 
accord and allow full protection to the rights of innocent holders of 
mortgage, title retention, or other liens, his action being subject to 
review in appropriate judicial proceedings in any district court of the 
United States.” 


Mr. President, I make just this brief statement, on behalf of 
my colleague [Mr. Couzens]. 

This amendment refers only to vehicles which are seized in 
any alleged violation of customs or navigation laws. 

The amendment is related and is intended to protect the 
equities of automobile finance companies and automobile deal- 
ers in seized motor cars when these automobile finance com- 
panies and dealers are innocent of any violation of law. 

The amendment simply provides that where a vehicle is 
seized because it has been used in the importation of articles 
prohibited by law, the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Secretary of Commerce shall give protection to the equities 
had in those seized vehicles by innocent finance companies or 
dealers’ agents, 

I am advised that there now is a jumble of laws and regu- 
lations and rulings on this subject of confiscated vehicles, It 
is hoped this amendment will serve to relieve some of this 
. confusion and protect innocent property holders. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, has the Secretary the 
power now to mitigate these matters where he is convinced 
that the people who hold the mortgages or liens are innocent? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I am unable to answer the Senator 
with finality. I can only tell him that there is a very great 
loss on this type of equities. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I would like to ask the Senator from 
Utah the question. 

Mr. SMOOT. The existing law authorizes the Secretary to 
do the very thing provided for. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. What is the objection to this amend- 
ment? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have never seen it before, but from the read- 
ing of it I see no objection to it. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, that might help innocent 
people, but if parties are engaged in the business of importing 
contraband goods into this country they could have a mortgage 
on a machine, an automobile, crossing the international line, 
and they would be protected and would get the absolute value of 
the machine, and the property would not be subject to confisca- 
tion at all. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, before my time expires 
I think I ought to make this additional statement in view of 
that observation: 


order 
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The information given me is that finance companies and 
agents take every possible step to prevent automobiles in which 
they have any right from being used in the violation of any law. 
They cooperate with public officials in every way. At least 
Some of them—and I should not be surprised if most of them— 
demand a written agreement from car purchasers that the cars 
will not be used in any way where there would be a violation of 
law. Their agents are given instructions to refuse to sell cars 
on any deferred-payment plan to any person who might be sus- 
pected of using the car for any purpose which would involve 
a Violation of law. 

Yet, after all those precautions have been taken, their equity 
may be lost if, without any responsibility upon their part what- 
soever, the vehicle itself is caught with contraband. 

Mr, HAYDEN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. HAYDEN, The automobile finance companies take all 
those precautions now because they are liable to lose their inter- 
est in a car. If the amendment is adopted, they would have no 
longer any interest in taking the same precautions. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, the Senator has a very 
poor idea of the honesty of the average American business man, 
which I do not share, 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, what are the terms of the 
amendment with reference to the fact that the lien holder must 
be an innocent lien holder? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I have the amend- 
ment, and it provides that the relief shall be limited to“ inno- 
cent holders of mortgage, title retention, or other liens.” 

Mr. BORAH. If it is limited to an innocent holder, I have no 
objection to it. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. President, I call the attention of the 
Senator to the fact that a bill not unlike this amendment is 
pending in the Judiciary Committee, but it does not apply to 
a customs offense, as I understand it. It is to protect innocent 
holders of liens on automobiles and other conveyances, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I send to the desk the following 
amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 378, line 8, after the period, 
insert : $ 

Any person making entry who fails to comply with the requirements 
of this subdivision shall be subject to a penalty of $50, and, if such 
person is a customhouse broker or an employee or representative of a 
customhouse broker, such failure shall be sufficient cause for the revoca- 
tion of the license of such broker. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, that amendment has been sent 
to me by the Treasury Department, and the reason for the 
addition is that the published statistics of imports 
differ in classification somewhat from the schedules in the tariff 
law. The essential difference is that they are classified in 
greater detail and the necessary information is not always fur- 
nished by those who make the entries who are responsible in 
the first instance. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr, President, I am in sympathy with 
attaching some penalty to this section, because I believe it is 
very important that this statistical information should be ob- 
tained, but it does seem to me that it is rather severe to 
provide that a customs broker who fails to comply with the de- 
tails of these requirements shall have his license revoked as a 
result. It would seem to me it would be sufficient to provide a 
$50 fine and not to include the provision concerning revocation 
of the license for failure to comply with the regulations. 

Mr. SMOOT. In some cases the shipment of goods might be 
worth $100,000, and a $50 fine would not amount to anything. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTEH. I suggest to the Senator that we have a 
sliding scale of fines. 

Mr. SMOOT. That has never been done. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. I understand that; but what the Sena- 
tor is proposing has never been done either. This is an in- 
novation. As long as the Senator is indulging in innovations, 
I suggest that it might be proper to have some further pro- 
vision made concerning the latitude of the fine rather than 
providing that some customhouse broker should have his license 
revoked because he had not given out statistical information to 
satisfy the Treasury Department. 

Mr. SMOOT. What the Treasury Department wants is to 
get the information, so it can be given to the country and not 
have conflicting statements from the Department of Commerce 
and the Treasury Department. We want absolute facts. I am 
willing, if the Senator thinks it too severe to revoke the license, 
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merely to have the $50 fine and let it be tried on that basis and 
see how it works. We have to have something of the sort. I 
will modify the amendment so as to take out the provision for 
revocation of the broker’s license and just let it remain at the 
$50 fine. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment as modified. 

The amendment as modified was agreed to, as follows: 


Any person making entry who fails to comply with the requirements 
of this subdivision shall be subject to a penalty of $50. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I send to the desk another 
amendment which I offer. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 482, between lines 6 and 7, 
insert the following new section: 

Sec. —. The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to appoint, in 
conformity with the civil service laws, a deputy commissioner of the 
Bureau of Customs in addition to the deputy commissioner now author- 
ized by law. 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, why was not this matter 
considered by the committee? It is the creation of another 
office, it would seem to me. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is based on what I have learned since the 
committee hearings. 

Mr. HARRISON. Perhaps they think it is going to be so diffi- 
cult and burdensome to administer the law that they will require 
several new officials up there. 

Mr. SMOOT. They thought that it was necessary in order 
that when the commissioner was away they would have a man 
there as deputy. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, let me suggest to the 
Senator from Utah that that amendment has already been 
adopted. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. I withdraw the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The title is still before the Senate 
and open to amendment. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, I offer the following amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 384, beginning with line 11, 
strike out the entire section and insert the following: 


The consignee, or his agent, may at the time entry is made or at any 
time before the invoice or the merchandise has come under the observa- 
tion of the appraiser, assistant appraiser, examiner or examiner's clerk, 
or persons acting as such appraiser, assistant appraiser, examiner or 
examiner's clerk, for the purpose of examination or appraisement of the 
merchandise, make in the entry such additions to or deductions from 
the cost or value given in the invoice as, in his opinion, may raise or 
lower the same to the value of such merchandise. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I think that is out of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment is not in order 
unless the amendment previously agreed to is reconsidered. 

Mr. GOFF. I did not understand that there had been any 
agreement of that sort. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment was previously 
agreed to. This is another substitute for the section; so the 
amendment proposed by the Senator is not in order. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to recon- 
sider the vote by which the the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HARRISON. I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, at the request of the Secretary 
of the Treasury I offer the following amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated, 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 482, between lines 6 and 7, 
insert the following new section: 


Sec. —. The salary of the Commissioner of Customs, on and after the 
date of the enactment of this act, shall be at the rate of $10,000 (pay- 
able from the appropriations available for collecting customs revenues). 


Mr: BORAH. Mr. President, is this fixing a salary for some 
one ¥ 

Mr. SMOOT. For the Commissioner of Customs. 

Mr. BORAH. Why is it necessary for us at this hour to be 
fixing his salary? 

Mr. SMOOT. If we are going to do it at all, we must do it 
in this bill. It carries the salary for the commissioner. To-day 
he is receiving $8,000. When the reclassification bill passed 
the classification increases did not apply to this particular offi- 
cer. His labors are more arduous perhaps than those of the 
head of any other division. If the classification act had applied 
8 he would have received an increase in salary; but it 

no 
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Mr. BORAH. Of course, there is no argument in the world 
5 be adduced against an increase in salary. I am aware of 

at. 

Mr. SMOOT. This is only fair to the man whose position did 
not fall under the classification act. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from Utah 
if there are any other salaries affected in the bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. Not at ail. 

Mr. DILL. Why drag this one in, then? 

Mr. SMOOT. Because this is a salary attached to this par- 
ticular labor. 

Mr. DILL. Of course, it is a salary attached to this particular 
labor and not that of any other official. Why should we begin to 
fix salaries in a tariff bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. We did it in the revenue bill. 

Mr. DILL. That is no reason why we should do it in the 
tariff bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. The revenue bill was written in exactly the same 
way to provide for the employees in the department for that 


purpose. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I ask the Senator 
from Utah what is the salary of the Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the assistant gets $9,000. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. And the Customs Commissioner 
would get $10,000? 

Mr. SMOOT. The commissioner to-day is getting only $8,000. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. And the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue receives how much? 

Mr. SMOOT. He receives $10,000. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment submitted by the Senator from Utah. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, I offer the following amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 407, after line 9, insert the 
following section: 


Sec. 510. Inspection of exporter's books: If any person manufac- 
turing, producing, selling, shipping, or consigning merchandise exported 
to the United States fails, at the request of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, or an appraiser, or person acting as appraiser, or a collector, 
or the United States Customs Court, or a judge of such court, as the 
case may be, to permit a duly accredited officer of the United States to 
inspect his books, papers, records, accounts, documents, or correspond- 
ence, pertaining to the market value or classification of such merchan- 
dise, then while such failure continues the Secretary of the Treasury, 
under regulations prescribed by him, (1) shall prohibit the importation 
into the United States of merchandise manufactured, produced, sold, 
shipped, or consigned by such person, and (2) may instruct the collec- 
tors to withhold delivery of merchandise manufactured, produced, sold, 
shipped, or consigned by such person. If such failure continues for a 
period of one year from the date of such instructions, the collector 
shall cause the merchandise, unless previously exported, to be sold at 
public auction as in the case of forfeited merchandise. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator if this is 
the same amendment that was defeated in the Senate? 

Mr. GOFF. I think it is not the same amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think it is worse than the amendment we 
defeated in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. GOFF. Is that the Senator’s understanding? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is my understanding. I have not scrutinized 
it very closely, but I think it is exactly the same. 

Mr. FESS. I followed the reading with paragraph 511, and 
it is identical with the original language. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then I am correct. 

Mr, HARRISON. Mr. President, is it in order time after 
time to offer these amendments? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment was voted on in 
coe of the Whole and it may be offered again now in the 

ate. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, is the Senator from West 
Virginia going to press the amendment? 

Mr. GOFF. I would like to have a vote on it. 

Mr. HARRISON. This amendment is one of several which 
were pressed by the Tariff League before the committee and 
were not accepted. Similar amendments were pressed in Com- 
mittee of the Whole and were not accepted. They have been 
voted on since in the Senate and were not accepted. If the 
filibuster which was so eloquently denounced in the Senator’s 
speech several weeks ago is to continue, we are going to have 
some roll calls and we shall not finish the bill to-night. These 
matters are not going to be agreed to without a roll call. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, what effect does this amend- 
ment have on the amendment which the Senator from Utah 
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orena that was agreed to the other day about obscene litera- 
ture 

Mr. GOFF. I can not see, legally speaking, that it would 
have anything to do with it. 

Mr. BLEASE. It lets it in if there is no change in it. I 
thought the Senator wanted to keep it out. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call the roll, and Mr. 
ASHUuRST answered to his name when called. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The roll is being called on the 
suggestion of the absence of a quorum and can not be inter- 
rupted. The clerk will proceed. 

The legislative clerk resumed and concluded the call of the 
roll, and the following Senators answered to their names: 


Allen Dill Howell Sheppard 
Ashurst Fess Johnson Smoot 

Baird Fletcher ones Swanson 
Barkley Frazier Kean Thomas, Idaho 
Bingham George Keyes Thomas, Okla. 
Black Glass La Follette Townsend 
Blaine Glenn McCulloch Trammell 
Blease 0 McNary Tydings 
Borah Goldsborough Metcalf Vandenberg 
Bratton Greene Norris Walcott 
Brookhbart Grundy Oddle Walsh, Mass 
Broussard ale Phipps Walsh, Mont. 
Capper Harrison Pine Waterman 
Connally Hatfield Robinson, Ind. Watson 
Copeland ebert hall 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-nine Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. SWANSON, Mr. WATSON, and Mr. GOFF addressed the 
Chair. , 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, we might just as well be 
plain and frank about this matter. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, have I not the floor? 

Mr. SWANSON. If pernicious amendments like this can be 
brought in here so late as this in the consideration of the bill, 
we will not pass it for days. The entire Senate is entitled to be 
here when amendments of this kind are passed upon. We 
might as well understand the situation. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for just 
a moment? 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, did I not have the floor? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator did not have the floor 
when the question of no quorum was raised. The Senator rose 
after the roll had begun to be called, but the Chair did not 
recognize the Senator. 

Mr. GOFF. I had offered the amendment, I had the floor, 
and desired to discuss it for 10 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The offering of an amendment does 
not necessarily give a Senator the floor. The Senator is recog- 
nized now if he desires to be recognized. 

Mr. GOFF. What I desire to say now is that I withdraw 
this amendment in the interest of speeding the passage of the 
bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment is withdrawn. 

Title IV of the bill is in the Senate and open to amendment. 
If there be no further amendment to be proposed, the question 
is, Shall the amendments be ordered to be engrossed and the 
bill to be read a third time? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. I suggest to the Senator that he allow the bill 
to be read the third time. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I understand that the motion, 
notice of which I served a few moments ago, in its present form 
would haye to be made before the bill is ordered to a third 
reading. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has examined the 
amendment, and the amendment is not in order, and it can not 
be drawn in order. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I now serve notice that before 
the final roll is called I shall make a motion to recommit the 
bill, embodying the same substance as is contained in the 
amendment that was held out of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is, Shall the auiend- 
ments be ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time? 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, the Senator is not going to 
move a recess right now, is he? 

Mr. SMOOT. Is there anything else to do? 

Mr. HARRISON. Can we not arrive at an understanding as 
to the limitation of debate? I do not care whether it may be 
10 minutes or 30 minutes or an hour so that we may come to a 
vote on the passage of the bill some time on Monday. 

Mr. SMOOT. I understand we can not reach such an agree- 
ment to-night, 

Mr. HARRISON. If we do not get it to-night, we will not 
get it on Monday, and this bill will be here until about Thurs- 
day. I ask unanimous consent that all debate be limited to one 
speech on the bill on the part of each Senator and that no 
Senator shall speak longer than 30 minutes. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I object. 

Mr. HARRISON. I wiil change the request and extend the 
time to one hour. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I object. 

: — 1 VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Wisconsin ob- 
ects. 

Mr. HARRISON, I ask unanimous consent that the final vote 
on this bill be taken not later than 4 o'clock on Monday next. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I object. « 

j ee PRESIDENT. The Senator from Wisconsin ob- 
ects. 

Mr. SMOOT. I now move that the Senate recess—— 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator withhold the 
motion for a moment? 

Mr. SMOOT. I withhold the motion and yield to the Senator 
from Ohio, 


INCOME-TAX COLLECTIONS IN CLEVELAND (OHIO) DISTRICT 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, for the first 20 days of March the 
Cleveland, Ohio, district makes a very good showing in the mat- 
ter of the collection of income taxes. I ask unanimous consent 
to insert in the Recorp a letter from the collector of internal 
revenue for that district, giving a comparison of the amount of 
income taxes collected during the first 20 days of March, 1930, 
with the similar period in 1929. It shows that this year there 
aave been collected $2,000,000 more than in the similar period in 
1 7 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered, 

The letter referred to is as follows: 

Treasury DEPARTMENT, 
INTERNAL REVENUE SERVICE, 
Cleveland, Ohio, March 20, 1939. 


Hon. SIMEON D, FESS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Senator: In view of the tax reduction, the general unem- 
ployment situation, and the crash in the stock market, I thought you 
might be interested in having the comparative figures for the first quar- 
terly payment this year against last year for the income-tax collections 
in this district for the first 20 days in March. 

These figures pertain to income tax, i. e., the personal and corporation 
returns, and do not include any other taxes. 

We have filed in this district this year approximately 200,000 returns, 
of which approximately 25,000 will be nontaxable. 
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1 Sunday —no deposit, 2 Sunday, deposit, 
Sincerely, 
F. ROUTZAHN, 


Cc. 
Collector of Internal Revenue, 
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RECESS 

Mr. SMOOT. I move that the Senate take a recess, the recess 
being, under the order previously made, until Monday morning 
next at 11 o'clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 8 o'clock and 20 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess, the recess being under the 
5 entered, until Monday, March 24, 1930, at 11 
o'clock a. m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


æecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate March 22 
(legislative day of January 6), 1930 


SOLICITOR GENERAL 


Thomas D. Thacher. 
UNITED STATES MARSHAL 


J. Duncan Adams, western district of South Carolina. 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY 
GENERAL OFFICERS 


Henry Wolf Butner to be brigadier general. 
Guy Vernor Henry to be Chief of Cavalry, with rank of major 
general, 
John Wiley Gulick to be Chief of Coast Artillery, with rank 
of major general. 
APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE ARMY 
Maj. James Rowland Hill to Quartermaster Corps. 
First Lieut. John Carson Grable to Signal Corps. 
Second Lieut, Douglas Crevier McNair to Field Artillery. 
TO ATR CORPS 
First Lieut. Oscar Louis Beal. 
First Lieut. Richard Emmel Nugent. 
Second Lieut. John Halliday McCormick. 
Second Lieut. Leon William Johnson, 
Second Lieut. John Mills Sterling. 
Second Lieut. Charles Bertody Stone, 3d. 
Second Lieut. John Walker Kirby. 
Second Lieut. Donald Bertrand Smith. 
Second Lieut. Karl Gustaf Erie Gimmler. 
Second Lieut. Truman Hempel Landon. 
Second Lieut. Maurice Clinton Bisson. 
Second Lieut. Emmett O’Donnell, jr. 
Second Lieut. Donald Winston Titus. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY 
Pete Turney Heffner, jr. to be captain, Infantry. 
Louis Bernard Rutte to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 
Walter Francis Tolson to be major, Medical Corps. 
Warren Charles Caldwell to be major, Dental Corps. 
George William Brower to be major, Veterinary Corps. 
POSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 
Leander Isbell, Albertville. 
Harry L. Jones, Bay Minette. 
Joseph D. Pruett, Boaz. 
Hiram T. Graves, Crossville. 
John E. Sutterer, Cullman. 
Meige C. Bronson, Dadeville. 
Charles O. Johnson, Ensley. 
Andrew J. Beard, Jacksonville. 
Henry M. Gay, Lanett. 
William K. Black, Millport. 
Arthur G. Smith, Opelika. 
Joseph J. Langdon, Reform. 
Tommie P. Lewis, Seale. 
G. Aubrey Sayers, Tallassee. 
George W. Buck, Thomaston. 
Pallie M. Ellis, Valley Head. 
Henry E. Hart, Waverly. 
George M. Baker, Wilsonville. 
ARKANSAS 
Claude G. Felts, Alicia. 
Joe Mitchell, Danville. 
Daniel C. Wines, Helena. 
James F. Rieves, Marion. 
Edward L. Hamilton, McCrory. 
Henry Bringman, Pine Bluff. 
Edgar E. Hudspeth, Texarkana. 
William H. Moreland, Tyronza. 
COLORADO 


Hoyt D. Whipple, Berthoud. 
Frank M. Whalen, Deertrail. 
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Fred M. Moore, Littleton. 
Eugene S, Vories, Walsenburg. 
GEORGIA | 
James L. Weaver, Ellijay. | 
Fox D. Stephens, Macon. 
Robert N. Trimble, Summerville. 
Will P. Tate, Trion. 
GUAM 
James H. Underwood, Guam. 
HAWAII 
John Lennox, Ewa. 
John F. Rapozo, Kapaa. 
IDAHO 
Norman O'Donnell, Elk River. 
Laura S. Enberg, Fruitland. 
Benjamin O. Braham, Kellogg. 
Hattie Inghram, Lapwai. 
Ross J. Pettijohn, Melba. 
Ira W. Moore, St. Anthony. 
Charles H. Hoag, Worley. 
KANSAS 
Bertha McClair, Carbondale. 
Clarence ©. Cramer, Dighton. 
Clarence E. Sells, Effingham. 
William R. Logan, Eskridge. 
Samuel N. Nunemaker, Hesston. 
Wilber F. Bomgardner, Palco. 
Harry S. Gregory, Pratt. 
Eva M. Baird, Spearville. 
MAINE 
Harold L. Haskell, Lee. 
Winnifred J. Libby, Ocean Park. 
Charles A. Robinson, Portland. 


MICHIGAN 

John N. Kart, Augusta. 

Verl L. Amsbaugh, Camden. 

Fred U. O'Brien, Coral. | 

Lewis J. Hough, Flushing. 

Richard Stephenson, Gladwin. 

Otto J. Benaway, Lake Orion. 

Claude E. Hyatt, Linden. 

Charles J. Gray, Petoskey. 

Frank J. Gravelle, Rapid River. 

Hattie B. Baltzer, Scottville. 

George W. Davis, Tekonsha. 

Grover J. Powell, Washington, 
MISSISSIPPI 

Robert E. Gryder, Shannon. 
MONTANA 


Harry J. Waters, Rapelje. 
Margaret M. Colligan, Walkerville. 


NEVADA 


Lucy A. Gates, Eureka. 
Bert M. Weaver, Goldfield. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Fred T. Wilson, Alton Bay. 
Albert C. Cochran, Andover. 
Webb Little, Campton. j 
Dana B. Rounds, Hill. 
Samuel G. Blaisdell, Milton. 
Enoch F. Stevens, Raymond. 
Anna M. Rolfe, Salem Depot. 


NEW MEXICO 


Mary C. DuBois, Corona. 

Gertrude Warrender, Logan. 

Helen M. Armstrong, Portales. 
NEW YORK 


La Dette G. Elwood, Alden. 
Moses W. Drake, Bay Shore. 
William J. Scott, Black River. 
Hugh M. Hall, Cassadaga. 
Frederick M. Avery, Cold Water, 
Lincoln G. Hawn, Evans Mills. 
Abram L. Van Horne, Fultonville. 
Wilbur A. VanDuzee, Gouverneur, 
Harold W. Smith, Great Neck. 
Robert H. MacNaught, Hobart, 
Charles R. Merrill, Homer. 
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George A. Case, Honeoye Falls. 
Joseph P. Fallon, Irvington. 
Lewis O. Wilson, Long Beach. 
Frederick J. Sheldon, Lyons Falls, 
Benjamin S. Helmer, Mohonk Lake. 
Fred C. Stadler, Pleasantville. 
Robert L. Wilcox, Port Leyden. 
Gilford L. Hadley, Sandy Creek. 
Harrison M. Russell, Staatsburg. 
Willis J. Stone, West Chazy. 
Scott E. Phinney, Westport. 
Albert Van Essendelft, West Sayville, 
Wilma B. Scott, West Valley. 

NORTH CAROLINA 
Dan W. Hill, Asheville. 
John R. Rollins, Bessemer City. 
Judson D. Albright, Charlotte. 
Walter F. Justus, Flat Rock. 
Heber R. Munford, Greenville. 
Jenks Terry, Hamlet. 
John C. Smith, Lenoir. 
Grover L. Harbinson, Maiden. 
Abram L, Alexander, Plymouth. 
Thomas H. Peele, Rich Square. 
Estelle Greene, Spruce Pine. 

NORTH DAKOTA 
George Klier, jr., Bisbee. 
Charles E. Harding, Churchs Ferry. 
Charles A. Jordan, Cogswell. 
John H. Bolton, Fairmount. 
Anna A. Bjornson, Kulm. 
Anthony Hentges, Michigan, 
Abbie I. Boyd, Pingree. 
John K. Diehm, Schafer. 
Jennie E. Smith, Steele. 

OHIO 


Egbert H. Phelps, Andover. 

Nellie E. Beam, Ansonia. 

Jacob W. Simon, Bloomdale. 

Frank M. McCoy, Bloomingburg. 
James F. Bumpus, Butler. 

James B. Jones, Canfield. 

Vashti Wilson, Corning. 

Mary B. Wanamaker, Cortland. 
William R. Poulson, Holgate. 
Franklin H. Smalley, Jeromesville. 
Cortelle B. Hamilton, Kinsman. 
Orlow H. Wertenberger, Leroy. 
William T. Sprankel, New Straitsville 
Albert W. Davis, Norwalk. 

John C. Caldwell, Oxford. 

Ralph D. Fishburn, Piketon. 

Fred J. Wolfe, Quaker City. 
Florence S. Van Gorder, Warren. 
Benjamin E. Westwood, Youngstown. 


OKLAHOMA 
John K. Miller, Apache. 
Grace L. Taylor, Blair. 
William N. Williams, Broken Arrow. 
Jasper A. Bartley, Choteau. 
Julius L. Bowen, Earlsboro. 
LeRoy K. Butts, El Reno. 
James W. Elliott, Fairland. 
Charles E. Seese, Fairview. 
James W. Hinson, Fletcher. 
Augustine Foresman, Gate. 
Joseph J. Atteberry, Gould. 
Merrell L. Thompson, Hartshorne. 
Jason A. N. Horton, Hunter. 
Frances Townsend, McLoud. 
Robert V. Anderson, Muskogee. 
Lee R. Johnson, Olustee. 
Edward McKim, Prague. 
Jobn D. Morrison, Red Oak. 
Clay Cross, Skiatook. 
Albert L. Snyder, Three Sands. 
Roscoe C. Fleming, Tishomingo. 

OREGON 


Elsie R. Johnson, Florence. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Elmer D. Getz, Akron. 

Frank H. Shenck, Landisville. 
Ruyizond J. Fisher, Robesonia. 


SAMOA 
David J. MeMullin, Pago Pago. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


John S. McCall, Society Hill. 
Wesley D. Banks, St. Matthews. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
William J. Ryan, Bridgewater. 
Frank Bowman, Eagle Butte. 
Cecil L, Adams, Frankfort. 
Harley H. Cable, Hudson, 
Sidney N. Dorwin, Midland. 
Mary G. Bromwell, Mount Vernon, $ 
Melville C. Burnham, Murdo, 
Glenn H. Auld, Plankinton. 
James Gaynor, Springfield. 
John D. Smull, Summit. 

TEXAS 
Charles E. Wood, Alto. 
Emma L. McLaughlin, Blanket. 
James W. Griffin, Desdemona. 
Frank W. Dusek, Flatonia. 
William D. McGown, Hemphill. 
Martha A. Luccock, Keene, 
John E. Clarke, Knox City. 
Leonard M. Kealy, Lewisville. 
Wilmer D. Randolph, Menard. 
Shirely P. Cox, Mobeetie. 
Silas T. Compton, Mount Enterprise. 
Sidney J. Haton, Mullin. 
William F. Neal, Overton. 
Joseph E. Willis, Rochelle. 
John Plummer, Thurber. 

UTAH 
Anna M. Long, Marysvale. 


VIRGIN ISLANDS 
R. H. Amphlett Leader, Frederiksted. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Lucius Hoge, jr., Clarksburg. 
Omar G. Robinson, Summersville. 
John W. Mitchell, Wayne. 
WISCONSIN 


Leo O. Dietrich, Cassville. 

Henry W. Lemmenes, Cedar Grove. 
William T. Hoyt, Rosendale. 
Guilford K. Berge, Valders. 


WYOMING 


Margaret S. Flatter, Diamondville, 
Charles M. Hett, Thermopolis. 


SENATE 


Monpay, March 24, 1930 
(Legislative day of Monday, January 6, 1930) 

The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess, 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Glass McCulloch Smith 
Ashurst Glenn McKellar Smoot 
Barkley 0 Me Master Steck 
Bingham Goldsborough McNa Steiwer 
Black Gould Metea Stephens 
Blaine Greene Moses Sullivan 
Blease Hale Norris Swanson 
Borah Harris Nye Thomas, Idaho 
Bratton Harrison Oddie Thomas, Okla, 
Brookhart Hatfield Overman Townsend 
eee it 5 —— 

pper en pps ngs 
Caraway Hebert Pine Vandenberg 
Connally Heflin Pittman Wagner 
Copeland Howell Ransdell Walcott 
Couzens Johnson Robinson, Ind. Walsh, Mass. 
Dale Jones Robsion, Ky. Walsh, Mont. 
Dill Kean Schall Waterman 
Fess Kendrick Sheppard Watson 
Frazier Keyes Shortridge Wheeler 
George La Follette Simmons 


Mr. SHEPPARD. The junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Ktno] 
is necessarily detained from the Senate by illness. I will let 
this announcement stand for the day. 
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I also desire to announce the necessary absence of the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Rosrnson] and the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Reen], who are delegates from the United States to 
the London Naval Conference. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I wish to announce that my colleague the 
junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Brock] is necessarily de- 
tained from the Senate on account of illness. 

Mr. SCHALL. My colleague [Mr. Suirsreap] is unavoidably 
absent. I ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-three Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

LAW ENFORCEMENT 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I desire to give notice that on 
Tuesday of next week, as near 1.30 o’clock in the afternoon as 
practicable, I shall endeavor to secure recognition by the Chair 
to submit some observations on law enforcement. If the Senate 
should not be in session on that day I shall seek the floor on the 
first day of its meeting after Tuesday of next week. 

EMPLOYMENT OF MILITARY PRISONERS (S. DOC. No. 118) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of War in response to Senate Resolu- 
tion 214 (submitted by Mr. Wacner and agreed to February 19, 
1930), furnishing information relating to the employment of 
military prisoners, which was referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs and ordered to be printed, 

PRODUCTION OF NEWSPRINT PAPER IN ALASKA 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate communica- 
tions from the Secretary of Commerce and the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, in response to Senate Resolution 212 (submitted by Mr. 
McKELLAR and agreed to February 15, 1930), relating to the pro- 
duction of pulpwood in Alaska, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 3 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the reports may be printed as a Senate document with illus- 
trations. They are of the utmost importance. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

CIVIL SERVICE RETIREMENT AND DISABILITY FUND 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a letter from the Commissioner of Pensions dated March 
11, 1930, together with the Ninth Annual Report of the Board 
of Actuaries of the Civil Service Retirement and Disability 
Fund, which, with the accompanying letter and report, was 
referred to the Committee on Civil Service. 

DISPOSITION OF USELESS PAPERS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of War, reporting, pursuant to law, 
that there is an accumulation of documents and papers in the 
office of the Assistant Secretary of War, being the files of the 
Committee on Public Information—1917-1919—which are not 
needed or useful in the transaction of current business of the 
department and have no permanent value or historical interest, 
and asking for action looking toward their disposition, which 
was referred to a Joint Select Committee on the Disposition of 
Useless Papers in the Executive Departments. 

The VICE PRESIDENT appointed Mr, GREENE and Mr. 
FLETCHER members of the committee on the part of the Senate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a telegram 
in the nature of a petition from 175 members of the Trinity 
Methodist Church Men’s Bible Class, at Hutchinson, Kans., pray- 
ing for the prompt passage of legislation for the relief of the 
famine-stricken people in China, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

He also laid before the Senate a resolution adopted by the 
National Council of the National Woman's Party, thanking the 
President of the United States for appointing Dr. Emma Wold, 
an officer of the National Woman’s Party, a plenipotentiary and 
technical adviser to the First World Codification Conference on 
International Law at The Hague, which was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also laid before the Senate a resolution adopted by the 
National Council of the National Woman’s Party, stating that 
“it would have given its enthusiastic and unqualified indorse- 
ment to Miss Doris Stevens as a plenipotentiary to The Hague 
if there had been an opportunity, while the matter was pending, 
for it to express itself upon this subject,” ete., which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also laid before the Senate resolutions adopted by the 
members of the Business Men’s and Taxpayers’ Association, of 
Frankford, Philadelphia, Pa., favoring the prompt passage of the 
tariff bill, and also other beneficial legislation, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance, 
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He also laid before the Senate a resolution adopted by Aerie 
No. 706, Fraternal Order of Eagles, at Manitowoc, Wis., favoring 
the passage of legislation for the promotion of an old-age pen- 
sion system, which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also laid before the Senate the petition of the Agricul- 
tural Steering Committee of South Carolina, signed by A. R. 
Johnston, chairman, praying for relief to farmers in connection 
with loans made by the Federal land bank and joint-stock land 
banks, which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

Mr. JONES presented petitions of the Tanner Parent-Teacher 
Association, the Broadway Parent-Teacher Association, the 
Roosevelt Parent-Teacher Association, the Daniel Ragley Par- 
ent-Teacher Association, the Central Avenue School Parent- 
Teacher Association, the Barge Lincoln Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation, the Whitman Pre-School Association, the Latona Par- 
ent-Teacher Association, the Fauntleroy Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation, the John B. Allen Parent-Teacher Association, the Cole- 
man School Parent-Teacher Association, the Jefferson Parent- 
Teacher Association, the Greenwood Pre-School Association, the 
Columbia Pre-School Association, and the Washington Pre- 
School Association of the city of Seattle; the Du Pont Parent- 
Teacher Association, of Du Pont; the Rochester Parent-Teacher 
Association, of Rochester; the Newport Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation, of Newport; and the Parent-Teacher Association of 
Quilcene, all in the State of Washington, praying for the pas- 
sage of the so-called Jones-Capper bill, being the bill (S. 255) 
for the promotion of the health and welfare of mothers and 
infants, and for other purposes, which were referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. GREENE presented a resolution adopted by the City 
Council of Burlington, Vt., favoring the passage of legislation 
granting increased pensions to veterans of the war with Spain, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. SULLIVAN presented a petition of sundry citizens of the 
town of Lovell, Wyo., praying for the prompt passage of legis- 
lation for the relief of farmers in drainage districts, which was 
referred to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

Mr. VANDENBERG presented resolutions adopted by the 
Municipal Employees Club of the City of Detroit, Mich., which 
were referred to the Committee on Finance and ordered to be 
printed in the Reocorp, as follows: 


Whereas the veterans of the World War have been granted an 
adjusted compensation certificate calling for a cash settlement in the 
year 1945; and 

Whereas a great number of these men are to-day in great distress 
and calling for relief; and 

Whereas this Government of the United States has a vast amount of 
surplus cash, as shown in the tax returns to various industries; and 

Whereas this present prosperity of the Treasury of the United States 
would not exist if the veterans had not been successful in the late 
war: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Municipal Employees Club of the City of Detroit 
go on record as indorsing the bills now pending in Congress known as 
H. R. 7389 and S. 1222 calling for the payment immediately of the 
face value of these adjusted-compensation certificates; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to the Senators and 
Representatives of this State and district and to the local newspapers, 
also that this resolution be published in the next issue of the Detroit 
municipal employees’ monthly magazine. 


Mr. VANDENBERG also presented resolutions adopted by 
the city commission of Manistee, Mich., which were referred to 
the Committee on the Library and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas the 11th day of October, 1779, is the date in American his- 
tory of the heroic death of Brig. Gen, Casimir Pulaski, who died from 
wounds received on October 9, 1779, at the siege of Savannah, Ga.; 
and 

Whereas the States of Indiana, Wisconsin, Michigan, Ohio, South 
Carolina, Pennsylvania, New York, Minnesota, Maryland, New Jersey, 
Illinois, Rhode Island, New Hampshire, Nebraska, Massachusetts, 
Georgia, Missouri, and other States of the Union, and the United States 
Congress have by legislative enactment designated October 11, 1929, 
to be General Pulaski's memorial day; and 

Whereas it is fitting that the recurring anniversary of this day be 
commemorated with suitable patriotic and public exercises in observing 
and commemorating the death of this great American hero of the Revo- 
lutionary War: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the city commission of the city of Manistee and State 
of Michigan, That the city commission of the city of Manistee and State 
of Michigan respectfully memorialize the United States Congress to 
enact legislation to provide for the effective carrying out of the 
provisions of the said bill, whereby the President of the United States 
would be authorized and directed to issue a proclamation calling upon 
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the officials of the Government to display the flag of the United States 
on all governmental buildings on October 11 of each year and inviting 
the people of the United States to observe the day in schools and 
churches, or other suitable places, with appropriate ceremonies in com- 
memoration of the death of Gen. Casimir Pulaski; and be it further 
Resolved, That the clerk of the city of Manistee and State of Michi- 
gan is hereby directed to transmit a copy of this resolution to Hon. 
GEORGE S. GRAHAM, Member of Congress and chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee, Washington, D. C., and to the United States Senator and 
Representative in Congress from this district in the State of Michigan. 
I hereby certify that the above resolutions were adopted by the city 
commission of the city of Manistee, Mich., at a regular session thereof, 
held on Tuesday evening, March 18, A. D. 1930. 
[SEAL] Jno. S. WATSON, 
City Clerk, Oity of Manistee, Mich. 


Mr. BLAINE presented the following joint resolution of the 
Legislature of the State of Wisconsin, which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance: 

STATE OF WISCONSIN. 
Joint Resolution No. 126-A, 1929 


Joint resolution relating to the appointment of a collector of customs 
of the joint port of Duluth and Superior 


Whereas there is at present a vacancy in the office of collector of 
customs of the joint port of Duluth and Superior; and 

Whereas slightly more than one-half of the tonnage of the joint port 
is at Superior and yet Superior has never had the collectorship of the 
port: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the assembly (the senate concurring), That the Legisla- 
ture of Wisconsin hereby respectfully petitions the President of the 
United States to appoint as collector of customs of the joint port of 
Duluth and Superior a citizen of Wisconsin; be it further 

Resolved, That properly attested copies of this resolution be sent to 
the President of the United States, to both Senators from Wisconsin, 
and to the Member of Congress from the eleventh Wisconsin congres- 
sional district. 


Mr. BLAINE also presented a resolution adopted by Appleton 
Aerie 574, Fraternal Order of Eagles, of Appleton, Wis., favoring 
the passage of legislation for the promotion of an old-age pen- 
sion system, which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


JUDGE HARRY B. ANDERSON, OF TENNESSEE 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp the affidavit of Mr. F. G. Dixon and 
a report of the district court clerk with reference to certain 
charges against Judge Harry Anderson. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The affidayit and report are as follows: 

RE AMERICAN SAVINGS BANK & TRUST CO. 

American Bank failed on December 7, 1926. State banking officials 
have destroyed, so R. W. Hall and F. G. Dixon report, all records that 
were not current at time of failure of bank. The bank records on busi- 
ness transacted by S. B. Anderson, set forth below, are all the records 


available. 
Note account of S. B. Anderson 


12, 1927. 


Credit $2,130.05 by offset of account Feb. 


Ten-thousand-dollar loan collateralized by certificate No. 9 for 100 
shares and certificate No. 41 for 50 shares of S. B. Anderson & Son 
(Inc.), par value $100 per share, total par value $15,000. 

S. B. Anderson deposit account 


Aug. 17, 1926, amount forwarded— =-=- $4, 599. 73 
A current account showing sundry deposits and checks ev 

few daye D ate 1, 188. 00 
Balance in bank on fallure—————.—.— 2, 130. 05 


N. B.—No bank records exist on this account prior to August 17, 1926, 
although the account shows that the amount of $4,599.73 is a forwarded 


amount. 
Above balance in bank on failure was credited by receiver on obliga- 
tion of $4,337.35. 4 
B. J. Semmes, receiver for C. C. Hanson 


DEPOSIT 


Tone % r eee 
C E y eee ena! 0 


Maron 24 


B. J. Semmes, receiver, cotton association 


pT Gd WS ES pecan fat Saad BES RS Se TR 
Nor A LD aes een wees an Rh E ę 10. 00 
Balance in bank on Dec. 6, 1927_— 3, 122. 32 


ee 


Dividends paid since failure of the bank 


Mar. 29, 1927, cash dividend. 
Sept. 29, 1927, cash dividend____ 
Mar. 29, 1928, cash dividend 
Bent r TTT ats 


Dividend paid by City Savings Bank 
Dividend paid Mar. 18. 19 Sau EATS eT 
N. B.—R. W. Hall, liquidating agent, states that a further dividend of 

7 to 10 per cent will doubtless be paid by the liquidating agent. 


WITNBSSES 


B. J. Semmes, Memphis, as to his deposit as receiver for C. C. Hanson. 

F. G. Dixon, assistant cashier, Manhattan Sayings Bank & Trust Co., 
Memphis. See affidavit attached. Mr. Dixon states that the loan evi- 
denced by note for $4,337.35 was handled by the bank a long time pre- 
vious to 1925 and was an obligation of Blackwell Farms. The original 
loan was made to Blackwell Farms and eventually indorsed by 8. B. 
Anderson, who later signed the note as principal, due to the inability of 
Blackwell Farms to carry the obligation. Mr. Dixon has no recollection 
of the note of $10,000. It can not be ascertained from the bank records 
whether the note of February 16, 1926, was the original date of loan or 
a renewal. 

R. W. Hall, liquidating agent, 78 Madison Avenue, Memphis, custodian 
of records of American Savings Bank & Trust Co., from which the fore- 
going accounts are accurate copies. 

Original bank records checked by Albert G. Riley, March 17, 1930. 


AFFIDAVIT OF F. G. DIXON 
STATE OF TENNESSEE, e 
County of Shelby, ss: 

Personally appeared before me, Henry S. Waldauer, a notary public 
in and for Shelby County, State of Tennessee, F. G. Dixon, who, having 
first been duly sworn, makes the following statement: 

My name is F. G. Dixon, of legal age. I was cashier of the American 
Savings Bank & Trust Co., and had been connected with the bank since 
February, 1912. 

As I recall it, the bank made a loan to Mr. Blackwell, trading as 
Blackwell Farms. This loan was carried for a considerable time by 
the bank and was renewed several times. It developed that the loan 
Was apparently a slow proposition, and at the request of Mr. Cohn, 
who was the president of the bank, Mr. Blackwell secured the indorsement 
of Mr. S. B. Anderson on the note, which made it satisfactory at that 
time. That was about in the years 1923 and 1924, as near as I can 
remember, and the loan was approximately three or four thousand dol- 
lars. Mr. Blackwell had poor luck in managing his farm, and the 
bank pressed him considerably for payment. As best I can remember, 
Mr. S. B. Anderson was located at Plaquemine, La., at that time, and 
we had some correspondence with him from time to time regarding this 
loan. However, all of the records of the bank bearing on the matter 
have since been destroyed, and it would be impossible for me to give 
a more detailed account of the transaction. Eventually Mr. 8. B. 
Anderson assumed the loan himself, and the bank no longer looked to 
Mr. Blackwell for a settlement. Mr. Anderson then signed the note as 
principal. 

Some time during the year 1926 the bank held a note of Mr. S. B. 
Anderson which was secured by collateral, and, as well as I can remem- 
ber, this note was still held by the bank at the time of jts closing, 
which was in December, 1926. The liability ledger which was in 
existence at the time of the closing of the bank, and which is now in 
the possession of the receiver for the bank, would show the details of 
this loan correctly. 

Those in charge of the liquidation of the American Savings Bank & 
Trust Co. destroyed all the records except those that were current at 
the time of the bank's closing. I read in a newspaper that Judge H. B. 
Anderson had borrowed money from the American Bank himself, but I 
have positive knowledge that he never did. 


F. G. Drxon. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this the 18th day of March, 1930. 
[SEAL.] HENRY 8. WALDAUER, 

Notary Public. 


In THE DISTRICT COURT OF THE UNITED STATES, WESTERN DISTRICT OF 
TENNESSEE, WESTERN DIVISION 


REPORT OF VIOLATIONS OF HARRISON ANTINARCOTIC ACT 
Criminal 
3712. William Frank Winters. Made $300 cash bond before clerk 
on December 23, 1929, and forfeiture taken on bond on February 24, 
1930. 
3711. Robert L. Thomas and Lucille Johnson. Thomas released on 
$5,000 on January 1, 1930, and Johnson was dismissed. Sentence was 
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deferred on Thomas on March 10, 1930, to observe defendant’s physical 
condition, 

8666. Dr. James E. Harris. Tried by jury and found not guilty on 
March 3, 1930. 

3558. Mrs. Clemy Liberman. Released on $1,000 on August 13, 1929, 
and sentence continued to next term on September 16, 1929. 

8514. Carlysle Hood. Tried by jury September 10, 1929. Verdict 
of guilty and sentenced one year on each of counts 2 and 3 (con- 
secutively) in Dyer County Jail. 

3513. Emmett Shuppe. Sentenced to six months Shelby County 
Jail February 25, 1930. 

8512. Dr. Alexander Moody. Sentenced on first count to five years 
in Atlanta; on count 2 to one year in Dyer County Jail; on count 
3 to one year in Shelby County Jail; on count 4 to one year in Car- 
roll County Jail and probated on all sentences for five years to H. M. 
Baker, United States commissioner, on November 18, 1929. 

3511. Dr. James F. Parks. Sentenced to three and one-half years in 
Atlanta on each of counts 1 and 2, to run concurrently, September 13, 
1929. 

8410. Dr. Benjamin Robert Sanford. On April 1, 1929, sentenced 
to pay fine of $50 in lieu of fine and costs and surrender narcotic 
license, 

3409. Maurice Smith. On March 11, 1929, sentenced to two and one- 
half years in Atlanta Penitentiary. 

3376. Edward Gray Hatbrook. On November 19, 1928, sentenced to 
one year and one day Atlanta. g 

8375. Ethel Eaton. On failure to make $10,000 bond sent to jail. 
On November 19, 1928 sentenced to 11 months and 29 days Shelby 
County Jail, 

3374. Mrs. Thelma Whitmore. On failure to make $10,000 bond sent 
to jail on November 2, 1928. On November 19, 1928, sentenced to three 
and one-half years to Atlanta and probated for five years to G. T. Shee- 
gog, narcotic agent. 

3373. Silas Coleman. On October 1, 1928, sent to jail on fallure 
to make $10,000 bond. On November 19, 1928, sentenced to 11 months 
and 29 days in Shelby County Jail. 

8363. Jake Holliday. On September 22, 1928, sent to jail for failure 
to make $10,000 bond. On October 1, 1928, sentenced to six months in 
Shelby County Jail, 

3362. Anna Belle Fite, aged 75 years. Released to her son. On 
October 2, 1928, sentenced to spend one hour with United States 
marshal. 

3361. James English Cason. On July 25, 1928, sent to jail for 
failure to make $10,000 bond. On October 6, 1928, sentenced to 11 
months and 29 days in Shelby County Jail. 

3293. Mrs. Ethel Baton. On May 81, 1928, sent to jail for failure 
to make $10,000 bond. On June 19, 1928, dismissed without costs. 

3392. Eugene Leonard Eaton. Sent to jail on failure to make 
$10,000 bond. On June 19, 1928, sentenced to 11 months and 29 
days in Shelby County Jail. 

8291, Dr. Eddie Gulledge. Sent to jail on May 28, 1928, for failure 
to make $10,000 bond. On June 20, 1928, sentenced on verdict of 
guilty to 11 months and 29 days in Shelby County Jail on count 8 and to 
4 years in Atlanta Penitentiary on count 4. Probated as to four years 
in Atlanta to G. T. Sheegog, narcotic agent, for five years on usual 
terms. 

3253, Lim Chew. Sent to jail on March 9, 1928, for failure to make 
$10,000 bonds. Directed verdict of not guilty. 

3252. Emmet Mason Gates, sent to jail on February 6, 1928, for fail- 
ure to make $10,000 bond. On April 2, 1928, sentenced to five years in 
Atlanta Penitentiary and probated to his father for five years on 
usual terms. 

8251. Charles P. Schollert, released on $500 bond on January 10, 
1928. On April 3, 1928, sentenced to three months in Shelby County 
Jail. 

3250. Walter P. Alexander, sent to jail on January 9, 1928, for fail- 
ure to make $10,000 bond. On April 3, 1928, sentenced to two years 
in Atlanta Penitentiary. : 

3249. Ezra White, sent to jail on February 14, 1928, far failure to 
make $10,000 bond. On April 3, 1928, sentenced to two years in 
Atianta Penitentiary. 

3248. Eddie White, sent to jail on February 14, 1928, for failure to 
make $10,000 bond. On April 3, 1928, sentenced to four years in 
Atlanta Penitentiary. 

3182. Alexander Hickson, released on $10,000 bond on December 24, 
1927. On April 5, 1928, sentenced to two years in Atlanta Penitentiary. 

3123. William T. Quarles, released on $10,000 bond on April 18, 
1927. On October 19, 1927, sentenced to four years in Atlanta Peni- 
tentiary. 

8105. Dr. Charles L. Mulherin, on October 10, 1927, released on 
$10,000 bond. On October 14, 1927, tried by jury and verdict of 
guilty, sentenced one year in Dyer County Jail on each of count 3 
and 4, to run consecutively. 

3104. W. T. Quarles, dismissed on October 18, 1927. 

3103. Dan Everett Byrne, released on $5,000 on June 23, 1927. 
October 6, 1927, sentenced to one year in Dyer County Jail. 


On 
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3101. George Wilner, released on September 30, 1927, on $10,000 
bond. On October 7, 1927, tried by jury and verdict of guilty, and 
sentenced to three years in Atlanta Penitentiary. On October 14, 
1927, sentenced modified to sentence defendant to 11 months and 29 
days in Dyer County Jail. 

3100. Robert D. Frazier, on October 6, 1927, sentenced to one year in 
Dyer County Jail. 

8099. Frank F. Tate, sent to jail on September 22, 1927, for failure 
to make $10,000 bond. On October 6, 1927, dismissed without costs. 

3008. Harry Edwin Ruth, on October 5, 1927, sentenced to two years 
in Atlanta Penitentiary. 

3097. Mary Wauneta Bussy, released on $10,000 bond on August 20, 
1927. On October 21, 1927, tried by jury and verdict of guilty, and 
sentenced to three years in penitentiary and probated for five years to 
G. T. Sheegog, narcotic agent, on usual terms. 

8096. Fred Jack Hall, released on $10,000 bond on August 30, 1927. 
On October 10, 1927, tried by jury and verdict of not guilty. 

3095. Ila Woods, on June 19, 1928, sentenced to 5 months and 29 
days in Shelby County Jail and probated to G. T. Sheegog for five years 
on usual terms. 

3004. Granville Hampton, released on $10,000 bond on September 1, 
1927. On October 17, 1927, tried by jury and verdict of guilty and 
sentenced to one year in Shelby County Jail. 

8093. Irby M. Tapp, sent to jail for failure to make $10,000 bond 
on May 25, 1927. On October 5, 1927, sentenced to two and one-half 
years in Atlanta Penitentiary, 

8092. Samuel L. Carter, sent to jail for failure to make $10,000 bond. 
On October 5, 1927, sentenced to two and one-half years in Atlanta 
Penitentiary. 

8091. Elmer N. Hawkins, sent to jail for failure to make $10,000 
bond. On October 5, 1927, sentenced to two and one-half years in 
Atlanta Penitentiary. 

3090, George O. Slocumb, sent to jail for failure to make $10,000 
bond. On October 5, 1927, sentenced to one year in Dyer County Jail, 

8089. Bennie Reed, sent to jail for failure to make $1,000 bond on 
April 11, 1927. On October 5, 1927, sentenced to two and one-half years 
to Atlanta Penitentiary. 

8088, Clarence Durrelle Montgomery, on October 5, 1927, sentenced 
to two and one-half years in Atlanta Penitentiary. 

8087. Willie May Brown, sent to jail for failure to make $10,000 
bond. On October 5, 1927, sentenced to one year in Shelby County Jail. 

8086. Etta Blow, alias Simpson, released on $2,500 bond on June 29, 
1927. On October 10, 1927, sentenced to one year in Shelby County 
Jail. 

3085. Silas Coleman, sent to jail for failure to make $10,000 bond 
June 22, 1927. On October 12, 1927, sentenced to 11 months and 29 
days in Tipton County Jail, and probated for 5 years to G, T. Sheegog, 
Federal narcotic agent, under usual terms. On October 8, 1928, pro- 
bation revoked, and defendant sent to Shelby County Jail to serve 11 
months and 29 days, 

3084. Julia Robinson, sent to jail on June 13, 1927, for failure to 
make $10,000 bond. On October 5, 1927, sentenced to one year in 
Shelby County Jail. 

8083. Dr. Ezra G. Maxwell, on October 8, 1927, sentenced to 11 
months and 29 days in Dyer County Jail and probated to Dr. J. L. 
Morgan, Federal physician, for 5 years under usual terms and for 3 
years to refrain from dispensing narcotics. On May 14, 1928, entered 
order committing defendant to jail for three months, after which time 
he be probated for balance of sentence under same terms as in former 
sentence, 

2962, C. C. Holt, alias Anderson, released to G. T. Sheegog, Federal 
narcotic agent. On October 4, 1927, defendant dismissed. 

2941. Tommie Scott, April 5, 1927, tried by jury, and verdict of 
guilty, and sentenced to nine months in Dyer County Jail. 

2940. Leon McFadden, sent to jail on November 30, 1926, for failure 
to make $10,000 bond. On February 1, 1927, sentenced to nine months 
in Dyer County Jail. 

2939. Dr. Eddie A. Gulledge, sent to jail on November 29, 1926, for 
failure to make $10,000 bond. On April 4, 1927, tried by jury, and 
verdict of not guilty. 

2914, Archie Goodloe, released to G. T. Sheegog, Federal narcotic 
agent on October 5, 1926. On April 8, 1927, sentenced to 11 months 
and 29 days in Dyer County Jail and probated to Dr. A. B. Weeks for 
five years upon usual terms. 

2913. Mary Robbins, sent to jail on October 28, 1926, for failure to 
make $10,000 bond. On December 6, 1926, sent to insane asylum. 

2912. Dr. Anderson Ross, released on December 8, 1926, on $10,000 
bond. On April 4, 1927, tried by jury, and verdict of guilty, and sen- 
tenced to two and one-half years in Atlanta Penitentiary. Appeal 


allowed on $10,000 bond. Circuit court of appeals affirmed district 
court, 
terms, 

2901. “Doc” Weaver, on December 1, 1926, entered order nolle 
prosequi. 

2900. Walter D. Farrow, on January 3, 1927, dismissal. 

2899. Emmett G. Clark, on January 3, 1927, dismissed without costs. 


On March 20, 1928, placed on probation for five years on usual 
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2898. Elmer Atkinson, March 29, 1928, sentenced to two years in 
Atlanta Penitentiary and probated to G. T. Sheegog, Federal narcotic 
agent, for five years on usual terms. . 

2897. Elijah Reed, November 30, 1926, tried by jury, and verdict of 
guilty, and sentenced three and one-half years in Atlanta Penitentiary. 

2896. Henry Jordan, November 30, 1926, tried by jury, and verdict 
of guilty, and sentenced four and one-half years in Atlanta Penitentiary. 

2895. Addie Reed, tried by jury on November 30, 1926, and verdict of 
guilty, and sentenced to 11 months and 29 days in Dyer County Jail, 
and pay costs. 

2894, Alberta Givens, November 30, 1926, tried by jury, and verdict 
of guilty, and sentenced to 11 months and 29 days in Dyer County jail. 

2893. Mabel Burns, November 30, 1926, sentenced to 11 months and 
29 days in Shelby County Jail. 

2892. Addie H. Metts, March 1, 1928, sentenced to 1 year and 1 day 
in women's penitentiary, and probated to J. H. Farmer for two and one- 
half years upon usual terms. 

2891. Narcissus Reed. Sent to jail on June 15, 1926, for failure to 
make $10,000 bond. On November 30, 1926, sentenced to 11 months and 
29 days in Shelby County Jail. 

2890. Pauline Mayo. Sent to jail on June 11, 1926, for failure to 
make $10,000 bond. On December 1, 1926, sentenced to six months in 
Shelby County Jail. On April 19, 1927, entered order releasing de- 
fendant without costs. 

2889. Julia Adams and Rhodie Brewer. 
nolle prosequi. 

2823. May Shell. On May 28, 1926, tried by jury and verdict of not 
guilty. 

2822. J. C. Bowman. On June 3, 1926, tried by jury and verdict of 
guilty and sentenced to two years in Atlanta and pay fine of $1,000 and 
costs. Appeal prayed and granted on $15,000 bond, which bond was 
made. Appeal not perfected. On May 18, 1928, ordered committed and 
former order modified for defendant to pay $1,000 fine and serve four 
months in Shelby County Jail, and probated to G. T. Sheegog, Federal 
narcotic agent, for five years on usual terms. 

2821. Florence McFadden. On June 3, 1926, sentenced to three years 
in Howard (R. I). Penitentiary. 

2820. John Moore. On April 13, 1929, nolle prosequi. 

2819. Ralph R. Tigniere. May 27, 1926, sentenced to pay fine of 
$100 in lieu of fine and costs. (Paid.) 

2818. William J. Findlay. May 27, 1926, sentenced to pay fine of $50 
in lieu of fine and costs. (Paid.) 

2805. Clarence Newton Freyman, May 26, 1926, sentenced to two 
and one-half years in Atlanta. 

2803. Richard W. Hood. June 2, 1926, tried by jury and verdict of 
guilty, and sentenced to three and one-half years in Atlanta Penitentiary. 
Appeal prayed and granted on making of $15,000 bond. Bond not 
made. Defendant sent to penitentiary. 

2804. Mary Thompson and Corine Frost. May 28, 1926, Mary Thomp- 
son dismissed. Corine Frost sentenced to one and one-half years in 
Howard (R. I.) Penitentiary. 

2732. Mrs. W. S. Walker. February 23, 1926, sentenced to three 
years in Howard (R. I.) Penitentiary. 

2730. Louis Summerall. February 16, 1926, sentenced to two and 
one-half years in Atlanta Penitentiary. April 23, 1926, entered, sending 
defendant to United States veterans’ hospital at North Little Rock, 
Ark. 

2729. Robert Stiles. February 19, 1926, sentenced to three years in 
Atlanta Penitentiary. 

2728. Hal Martin. 
Atlanta Penitentiary. 

2727. Paul C. Cole, February 16, 1926, sentenced to four years At- 
Janta Penitentiary and pay costs. 

2726. John, alins Potter, Leighton. February 16, 1926, sentenced to 
five years in Atlanta Penitentiary and pay costs. 

2725. Louis Lloyd. February 16, 1926, sentenced to five years in 
Atlanta Penitentiary and pay costs. 

2724. Corona Armstrong. February 23, 1926, sentenced to three and 
one-half years in Howard (R. I.) Penitentiary. 

2723. Walter Irwin. February 16, 1926, sentenced to three and one- 
half years in Atlanta Penitentiary and costs. 

2701. Bryan Dunaway. Sentenced to four years in Atlanta Peni- 
tentiary. 

2697. C. D. Howell. Tried by jury and verdict of guilty and sentenced 
to five years in Atlanta Penitentiary and pay a fine of $2,000. Made 
$10,000 bond and appealed to circuit court of appeals. District court 
affirmed by circuit court of appeals. Defendant delivered to Atlanta 
Penitentiary. 

2696. Dr. H. E. Griffin. 


On May 14, 1929, entered 


February 16, 1926, sentenced to five years in 


Dismissed without costs, 

2695. S. C. Frost. Sentenced to five years in Atlanta 9 

2694. Jean Hager. Dismissed without costs. 

2693. William S. Fox. Sentenced to four years In Atlanta Peniten- 
tiary. 

2692. Jacob Rosenberg, alias John J. Ross, Sentenced to five years 
in Leavenworth Penitentiary. 
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2091. William L. Dodd. Sentenced to two years in Atlanta Peni- 
tentiary. 

I, Alex Y. Scott, clerk of the District Court of the United States for 
the Western District of Tennessee, do hereby certify that the foregoing 
five sheets of paper is a true and correct synopsis of each and every 
narcotic case passed upon by the Hon. H. B. Anderson, judge, from the 
date of his appointment September 19, 1925, up to the present date. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto written my name and affixed 
the seal of said court at my office in the city of Memphis, Tenn., this 
March 19, A. D. 1930, and of the independence of the United States the 
one hundred and fifty-fourth year. 

[SEAL.] ALEX Y. Scort, Clerk. 

By H. C. A. HOEGEMANN, Deputy Clerk. 


LABOR CONDITIONS AT ELIZABETHTON, TENN. 
Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, on Saturday last certain 
statements were made in reference to the situation at Elizabeth- 
ton, Tenn., and the conditions of workingmen there. I have a 
number of telegrams relating to the matter, which I ask to have 
printed in the Record in this connection. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The telegrams are as follows: 


ELIZABETHTON, TENN., March 22, 1930. 
Hon, K. D. MCKELLAR, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 

I notice your resolution re reported strike here. I urgently request 
that a committee be sent immediately in order to convince you and 
others of the absurdity of reported conditions and in order to counteract 
the damnable and malicious lies reported to you. Our town is quiet. 
Mills running full time with full force of hands. This investigation is 
due the good and loyal citizens of our State. 

J. A. SMITH, City Manager. 


ELIZABETHTON, TENN., March 22, 1930. 
Hon. K. D. MCKELLAR, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
Please see that telegrams to Senator WHEELER, even date, re reported 
conditions here is read on the floor of the Senate. 
J. A. Surra, City Manager. 


ELIZABETHTON, TENN., March 22, 1930. 
K. D. MCKELLAR, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Conditions here have been grossly and maliciously exaggerated. The 
plants are running full force and many on the waiting list. Al sat- 
isfled as to conditions here. We welcome an investigation and ask 
you to read these telegrams on floor of Senate. 

W. J. Fam, Sheriff. 


ELIZABETHTON, TENN., March 22, 1930, 
Hon. K. D. MCKELLAR, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

City and county officials have approved of Senator WHRELER’S reso- 
lution to investigate conditions in textile industry here. Rayon mills 
running at full capacity. Only violence committed has been by outside 
people who have never worked in mills and who claim to be members 
of textile union. Citizenship anxious for impartial investigation. 
Community maligned and discredited by people who don't live here 
and who have no interest in its future. Attention is invited to edi- 
torial of Knoxville News-Sentinel in sympathy with labor under date 
of March 17, wherein it was admitted that union did not have support 
of workers and should discontinue agitation. Please see that all mes- 
sages sent to Senator WHEELER and yourself are read on the floor of 
the Senate. Union admits working conditions good and wages fair. 
All employees satisfied. 

Respectfully yours, 
` Gro. F. DUGGER, 
President Elizabethton Chamber of Commerce, 
ELIZABETHTON, TENN., March 22, 1930, 
KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Notice of your resolution of reported strike conditions in Elizabethton, 
Tenn., for the best interest of our citizenship. I most earnestly request 
that you put forth every effort in your power to have an investigation 
made in every respect. Under existing newspaper reports our town is 
laboring under a false impression as to our condition. 

W. C. O'Brien, 
Chairman County Court. 


WASHINGTON AIRPORT 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, in view of recent attacks 
made by certain citizens and citizens’ associations on the Joint 
Commission ou Airports, and statements made on the floor of the 
Senate, I ask to have a very brief letter from the vice presi- 
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dent of the Washington Air Terminal, Mr. Albert G. Oberg, 
read at the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the clerk will 
read, as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read the letter, as follows: 


WASHINGTON AIR TERMINALS, 
Washington, D. O., March 21, 1930. 
Hon, HIRAM BINGHAM, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: We understand that Senate bill 3901, for the ac- 
quisition of a commercial air port, has been referred to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

As we stated to the joint commission of the Senate and House some 
wecks ago, we would like the Congress, and every committee thereof, to 
feel that the books and records of this corporation in connection with 
the acquisition and development of the Washington airport are at all 
times accessible to them. 

In connection with the written proposal heretofore made to Congress, 
the directors and officers of the company will at any time be glad to 
furnish you or the commission or any committee with such additional 
information in connection with the foregoing which you or they may 
desire. 

Very truly yours, 
ALBERT G. OBERG, 
Vice President. 


Mr. BINGHAM. I ask that the letter be referred to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 
F The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so re- 
erred. 
REPORT OF POSTAL NOMINATIONS 


Mr. PHIPPS, as in open executive session, from the Commit- 
tee on Post Offices and Post Roads, reported sundry post-office 
nominations, which were placed on the Executive Calendar. 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON POST OFFICES AND POST ROADS 

Mr. MOSES, from the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads, to which was referred the bill (S. 1101) to authorize the 
Postmaster General to inyestigate the conditions of the lease of 
the post-office garage in Boston, Mass., and to readjust the 
terms thereof, reported it without amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 286) thereon. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 4006) authorizing appropriations to be expended 
under the provisions of sections 4 to 14 of the act of March 1, 
1911, entitled “An act to enable any State to cooperate with any 
other State or States, or with the United States, for the protec- 
tion of the watersheds of navigable streams, and to appoint a 
commission for the acquisition of lands for the purpose of con- 
serving the navigability of navigable rivers,” as amended; to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

A bill (S. 4007) granting an increase of compensation to 
Tryphosa E. Abrams; to the Committee on Finance. 

A bill (S. 4008) for the relief of James Robertson; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 4009) granting the consent of Congress to the State 
of New York to construct, maintain, and operate a free highway 
bridge across the Hudson River at or near Stillwater, N. Y.; 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. COUZENS: 

A bill (S. 4010) to amend section 6 of the interstate commerce 
act; to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

By Mr. NORBECK: 

A bill (S. 4011) granting an increase of pension to Martha 
E. Crawford (with accompanying papers); to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. MOSES: 

A bill (S. 4012) to amend the act entitled “An act to provide 
that the United States shall aid the States in the construction 
of rural post roads, and for other purposes,” approved July 11, 
1916, as amended and supplemented, and for other purposes ; 
to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, 

By Mr. WALSH of Montana: 

A bill (S. 4013) granting a pension to Eugene Meyer (with 
“accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. METCALF: 

A bill (S. 4014) granting an increase of pension to Mary Ida 
Jordan (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 


Pensions. 

By Mr. TOWNSEND: 

A bill (S. 4015) to provide for plant patents; to the Committee 
on Patents. 
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TRIAL OF EDWARD L. DOHENY 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, the Washington Star of yes- 
terday contained an editorial on the Doheny trial. Among 
other things it said: 


The jury which rendered yesterday's verdict evidently believed that 
the defendant Doheny gave money to Fall as an act of friendliness and 
generosity without thought of influencing his official action. 


Mr. President, I think somebody ought to say something 
about this farcical performance which acquitted Doheny. The 
jurors who perpetrated this outrage upon the country ought to 
be listed and an order set against them which would prevent 
them from ever sitting in a jury trial again. If a poor unfortu- 
nate hungry man steals a loaf of bread he is put in jail and, 
perhaps, sent to the penitentiary. If a poor woman in distress 
goes out seeking work to enable her to feed her starving chil- 
dren and steals food for them, she is locked up, perhaps sent 
to the penitentiary. But a millionaire who has corrupted the 
high officials of the Government and who has pillaged and 
plundered the property of the Government through that instru- 
mentality can come to Washington and, by the corrupt use of 
his money, procure freedom at the hands of a jury. 

The former trial of Doheny for conspiracy to rob the Goy- 
ernment, in which the jurors sang “ Bye, Bye, Blackbird,” is 
still a stench in the nostrils of decency, and still a scandal at 
the Capital. It was commonly talked that some of the jurors 
in that case had automobiles shortly after the trial which they 
never had before, that they had bank accounts which they never 
had before. Shame on such a jury. God speed the time when 
we will have one standard of justice for rich and poor alike, 
when those intrusted with law enforcement will see to it that 
the rich man who violates the law is punished just like the 
poor man. There should be no distinction. They ought to be 
treated alike. The verdict rendered in the Doheny case is not 
only outrageous, it is a rank travesty on justice. 


ADDRESS ON LIFE OF FORMER CHIEF JUSTICE JOHN MARSHALL 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I ask permission to have in- 
serted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an able address delivered 
by Samuel B. Adams, of Savannah, Ga., former associate jus- 
tice of the supreme court of the State, former president of the 
bar association of the State, and long recognized as a lawyer 
of distinguished ability and character. The address relates to 
the life of Chief Justice John Marshall, with particular refer- 
ence to certain of the important decisions rendered by him. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


In order that it may appear that I am not entirely heterodox in my 
estimate of John Marshall, I wish to say, in limine, that I share the 
general, if not universal, opinion that he was a great lawyer and a great 
judge; that in times of war he was patriotic and devoted; that, take 
him all in all, he was an illustrious citizen; and that in his domestic 
and private life he was exemplary. 

In his moral fiber I can not rank him with his fellow Virginian, 
Robert Edward Lee, or with other Americans whom I might mention, 
He did not always stand the test in a crisis, and we can not conceive 
of any crisis which would have been too exacting upon a man like Lee. 

Noticing briefly the salient points of his life—John Marshall was 
born in Virginia on the 24th day of September, 1755, saw active military 
service as lieutenant and captain during the War of the Revolution, 
was admitted to the bar in 1781, saw considerable service in the Leg- 
islature of Virginia, was a delegate to the convention of his State called 
to ratify the proposed Federal Constitution, for the ratification of which 
he, Madison, and Washington were largely responsible, 

In 1798 he declined to accept a seat upon the bench of the Supreme 
Court of the United States as a successor to James Wilson, but during 
the same year, at the solicitation of Washington, ran for the United 
States Congress and was elected. 

He held the office of Secretary of State under President Adams for 
a short time. 

On the 31st day of January, 1801, he was commissioned Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, and held this high 
office continuously for 34 years. He was the fourth to hold this office. 
He presided for the first time as Chief Justice on the day that the 
court first sat at Washington. 

He had much to do with shaping (by judge-made law) the Constitu- 
tion, and, therefore, with the history and the destiny of his country, 
He was not always regardful of the ancient and fundamental maxim 
of the law“ Judicis est jus dicere not jus dare.“ 

A Federalist, as he was, strongly impressed with the conviction that 
it was necessary to strengthen the National Government and restrain 
the powers of the States, his wish at times may unwittingly have been 
father to the thought that found its way into his judicial utterances. 

Before going upon the Supreme Court bench and when advocating 
in the convention of Virginia the ratification of the Federal Constitu- 
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tion, he sometimes expressed strong State-rights views as to its mean- 
ing, which were designed to discourage opposition then quite pronounced 
to the adoption of the instrument. 

It is related that when the great case of McCulloch v. The State 
of Maryland was being argued for the State of Maryland by Luther 
Martin, this great lawyer stated that he would fortify his State rights 
positions by quotations from eminent authority, referring to the Chief 
Justice himself. His colleague, Judge Story, heard him sigh, and after 
the argument rallied him as to the cause of this sighing, and the Chief 
Justice replied that he did not know what foolish statements he may 
have made in some speech, but that after all it was not so bad as he 
feared. Apprehensions were expressed in the Virginia convention con- 
cerning the power of the Federal judiciary, and Marshall took pains 
to scout the idea that a State would ever be suable in a Federal court, 
exclaiming, among other things: “Is it rational to suppose that a 
sovereign State shall be dragged before a court!“ 

He was not on the bench when, in the case of Chisholm v. The 
State of Georgia, it was held that a suit could be brought by a private 
citizen in the Supreme Court against the State of Georgia, but I think 
it not unlikely that if he had been there he would have evinced a 
change of mind on this question. : 

When fears were expressed in the Virginia convention that Congress 
might prostitute the powers bestowed to destroy the liberties of the 
States, he invoked the maxim that, “ Those who give might take away,” 
and broadly supported the view that Virginia might resume her delegated 
powers, if need be. He then seemingly thought that the right of with- 
drawing delegated power by the State was unlimited. 

In McCulloch v. Maryland, he held that Congress had the right to 
establish a national bank, and that this power could be implied from 
the general powers conferred by the instrument. The only general 
powers that he referred to were those incident to taxation, the payment 
of the public debt, making war, and the support of an Army and Navy. 
The establishment of a bank or other corporation was not referred to 
remotely. He invoked the general principle of the Constitution, which 
after the conferring of certain express powers gives the general power 
“to make all laws which shall be necessary and proper for carrying 
into execution the foregoing powers and all other powers vested by this 
Constitution in the Government of the United States or in any depart- 
ment of officer thereof.” I can not myself avoid the thought that he 
gave no real meaning to the word “ necessary.” The language quoted 
is conjunctive. The power is to make laws which are not only proper 
but also necessary. While he reasoned cogently, as he always did, we 
can not ourselves follow him in his conclusions. It is aside from the 
question that it would have been a wise thing for Congress to have been 
vested with the power to establish a national bank, and that such 
banks are valuable. The question before the court was, or ought to 
have been, had Congress been given this right, particularly in the light 
of the tenth amendment to the Constitution, which, if it had any purpose 
at all, must have been intended to prevent the very construction of the 
powers of Congress which this decision adopts. 

The records seem to establish the fact that in the very convention 
which framed the Constitution and adopted the language noticed by 
the court, it was proposed to give to Congress the power “to erect” 
corporations, and upon debate this was rejected. Among others, Robert 
Morris proposed to give Congress the power to establish a national bank. 
Gouverneur Morris, of Pennsylvania, a forceful figure in the convention, 
successfully opposed the proposition and upon the ground that it was 
very doubtful whether the Constitution they were framing would be 
adopted, anyhow, that to give it its best chance, it should be made as 
palatable as possible, and nothing be put into it which might raise 
enemies, 

Thomas Jefferson notices that the power “to erect” a bank was par- 
ticularly opposed by the convention. 

The first 10 amendments to the Constitution, curtailing the powers of 
Congress, were proposed at the first session of the Congress, and were 
ratified on the 15th day of December, 1791. The tenth amendment 
reads: “The powers not delegated to the United States by the Consti- 
tution nor prohibited by it to the States are reserved to the States respec- 
tively or to the people.” It is well known that but for the assurance 
that these 10 amendments would be promptly adopted, some of the 
States would not have ratified the Constitution. We do not think that 
the eminent Chief Justice attached any special importance to the lan- 
guage of the tenth amendment, 

He was on the bench and concurred in the opinion announced by Mr. 
Justice Story, wherein appears the remarkable statement: The Con- 
stitution of the United States was ordained and established not by 
the States in their sovereign capacities, but emphatically, as the pre- 
amble of the Constitution declares, by the people of the United States.” 

In another case, in which the decision was announced by the Chief 
Justice himself, the language is used: The Constitution was ordained 
and established by the people of the United States for themselves for 
their own government, and not for the government of the individual 
States.” 

This language is the preamble, “ We, the people of the United States, 
in order to form a more perfect Union,” etc., has been seized upon 
by the nationalists like Story and Marshall to make it appear that the 
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Constitution was framed by the people of the entire country in the 
aggregate, and not by the people of the several States acting independ- 
ently and for their separate States. The words have become quite a 
slogan among the nationalists. But the record shows that this lan- 
guage is not entitled to the slightest weight or importance. As the Con- 
stitution was originally framed and agreed on, the language was, We, 
the people of the States of New Hampshire, Massachusetts,” ete., men- 
tioning the 13 States by name, “do ordain, declare, and establish,“ etc. 

The instrument was finally referred to the Committee on Style, of 
which Gouverneur Morris was probably the dominant member, and it 
was suggested, naturally, that the Constitution would be ratified and 
the Government established if 9 of the 13 States would agree. It was 
well known that the fate of the proposed instrument in a number of 
States was very uncertain. For instance, Rhode Island was never rep- 
resented in the convention at all, and neither Rhode Island nor North 
Carolina ratified the Constitution until some time after it went into 
operation. It would, therefore, have been awkward to have declared 
the instrument ratified by States which in point of fact had not ratified 
it and had not come into the Union. In addition to this, provision had 
been made for the admission of new States into the Union—States 
not yet in existence, without names and without inhabitants. Ken- 
tucky was almost ready for statehood at this time; and it would not 
have been desirable to have the preamble to the Constitution confine 
the Union to certain States and by implication exclude other States 
which might become members of the Union. ‘The change of phrase- 
ology so that the preamble might read as it now does was unanimously 
agreed upon by the same convention which had unanimously adopted 
the preamble as originally phrased, and it is inconceivable that the 
members of the convention understood that this change of words 
would change a fundamental principle of the Constitution, or the spirit 
and intent of the instrument. In the Life of Gouverneur Morris, pub- 
lished years after the convention, it appears that he declared that “ The 
Constitution was a compact not between individuals but between politi- 
cal societies, each enjoying sovereign power, and, of course, equal 
rights,” 

The representatives of the different States met in convention only 
once for the purpose of establishing a constitution. They were ap- 
pointed by the legislatures of the several States and represented these 
States. On all questions coming before the convention they voted as 
States, each State having one vote. The journal, in registering the 
yeas and nays, registered the names of the States and not the individ- 
uals representing them, When the instrument was ready for signa- 
ture the assenting clause states: done in convention by the unani- 
mous consent of the States present.” All of this however, did not form 
a constitution. The whole proceeding thus far was deliberative and 
suggestive. It was to be submitted to the different States, and Article 
VII of the instrument itself uses, as to the method of ratification, these 
pregnant words: “The ratification of the conventions of nine States 
shall be sufficient for the establishment of this Constitution by the 
States so ratifying the same.” 

If this was to be done by the people of the United States as an 
integral community, the result would have been accomplished in one 
of two ways—either by direct vote of the whole people, the majority 
controlling, or by a convention of delegates elected by them. This is 
the course pursued in the adoption of State constitutions. It was not 
the course pursued in this case. The draft of the proposed Constitu- 
tion was submitted to the separate action of the people of each State 
in convention. Eleven States ratified it, and thus the Union was 
formed. 

The two States that deferred ratification were completely out of the 
Union, were so recognized, and remained out of the Union until they 
subsequently ratified and agreed as States to come into the Union. 

Pages could be filled with quotations from the founders of the 
country and from the eminent men of the day when the Constitution 
was adopted, showing that it was very generally recognized that the 
Union was a compact between sovereign States and not a Union of the 
people of the States in the aggregate, regardless of State lines. 

Three of the contracting States in their resolutions adopting the Con- 
stitution used language which, if it meant anything, meant that they 
reserved the right to reassert the sovereignty ceded to the General Goy- 
ernment and withdraw from the Union. Other States did not so stipu- 
late, because the right, as noticed by Senator Lodge in his Life of 
Webster, was understood and the stipulation would doubtless have been 
regarded as superfluous. Unless all the contracting parties were bound 
no one of them was bound. 

When Jefferson Davis and General Lee were cadets at West Point 
one of the textbooks used by the Government in teaching the students 
was Rawle’s work on the Constitution, and this book specifically taught 
that the Union was a compact of sovereign States and that each State 
had the right to withdraw from the Union, the people of the States 
being judges of the cause for withdrawal. The whirligig of time brings 
in strange events as well as revenges. 

Behold Mr. Davis, confined for two years at Fortress Monroe, treated 
as a common felon under a charge of treason for doing what his country 
had taught him was right! If his State had a right to secede, it was 
his duty to go with his State and not aid the war of coercion, 
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Under Judge Marshall's views, the right of secession did not exist, the 
seceding States were in a state of rebellion, and the war of coercion 
and subjugation was justifiable. 4 

John Marshall's most extreme admirers must deprecate his course in 
the case of Marbury v. Madison, reported in First Cranch. President 
John Adams, as he was going out of office, made a number of midnight 
appointments to local offices of the District of Columbia, of minor 
importance, filling them with Federalists, his purpose evidently being to 
prevent Thomas Jefferson, who was about to take his seat as his suc- 
cessor, filling these places with what were then known as Republicans, 
members of Jefferson's party. There were four of these commissions 
that bad not been delivered when Jefferson came into office, and he 
thought—not unreasonably, it would seem—that delivery not having 
been made, they were still in fieri and delivery could be withheld. The 
resuit was that an original mandamus suit was brought in the Supreme 
Court of the United States to compel the Secretary of State, Madison, to 
deliver the commissions. 

The court, through the Chief Justice, held—and very correctly, it 
would seem—that the act of Congress which undertook to give the 
Supreme Court original jurisdiction in the mandamus case was beyond 
its power, and, therefore, unconstitutional and void. He first held, 
however, that the plaintiff in his court was entitled to the commission ; 
that it ought to be delivered to him and was wrongfully withheld. 
Obviously, a court without jurisdiction ought not to have undertaken 
to adjudicate the case, and what it said was totally without judicial 
authority. And yet, he first decided the case on its merits, and then 
afterwards held, in substance, that as the court was without juris- 
diction he could not render any judicial decision at all. The inference 
is unavoidable that he wished to hold that his enemy, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, was in the wrong, and also to indicate to the court in which the 
case might thereafter be brought what the view of the Supreme Court 
was. The case was unimportant, the office was a minor one, and he 
was under no duty to decide it on its merits. His course was unjudicial. 

John Marshall’s conduct when an effort was made to impeach Mr. 
Justice Chase, of the Supreme Court, was lamentable and inexplicable. 
Judge Chase had done nothing worthy of impeachment, albeit he may 
have been at times arbitrary and rough on the bench, not always ob- 
servant of the demands of courtesy. The move against him was politi- 
eal, and Marshall understood that Jefferson was after him, and his 
office particularly, and would like to see it filled by Judge Roane, of 
Virginia. 

He evidently took alarm, and, while he saw no justice or reason in 
the proceedings against Chase, and deprecated the result of such pro- 
ceedings, he apparently was anxious to adjust the matter in some way 
and prevent further proceedings against judges. His biographer and 
eulogist, Senator Beveridge, thus states the remarkable letter which 
Marshall wrote: Marshall thus suggested the most radical method 
of correcting judicial decisions ever advanced before or since by any 
man of the first class: ‘Appeals from the Supreme Court to Congress, 
Senators and Representatives, to be the final judges of any judicial 
decision with which a majority of the House was dissatisfied’! Had 
we not the evidence of Marshall's signature to a letter written in his 
well-known hand, it could not be credited that he ever entertained such 
sentiments, They were in direct contradiction to his reasoning in 
Marbury v. Madison, and utterly destructive of the Federalist philos- 
ophy of judicial control of legislation. The explanation is that Mar- 
shall was seriously alarmed. By his own pen he reveals to one his 
state of mind before and on that dismal February day when he beheld 
Samuel Chase arraigned at the bar of the Senate of the United States. 
During the trial Marshall's bearing as a witness against Chase ex- 
hibited his trepidation, and, as we have seen, he had good cause for 
sharp anxiety.” z 

Marshall had insisted as a judge (as well he might) tbat it was of 
the first importance, vital to the prosperity and safety of the country, 
that the Supreme Court be authorized to make final decision on a ques- 
tion as to whether an act of Congress or an act of the legislature of a 
State violated the fundamental law of the land. He appreciated, as only 
a great mind like his could, the baleful consequences of any impairment 
of the independence of the judiciary and of any interference with it by 
another department of the Government, and yet when the crisis came 
and he feared that proceedings would be taken against him on account 
of some of his decisions, he actually wrote a letter which, if it had 
been accepted and acted upon, would have given Congress the power to 
set aside the decisions of the highest court in the land on a funda- 
mental question of the most vital and far-reaching import. 

John Marshall was called to the stand in the Chase case, and Bev- 
eridge admits that “ friendly eyewitnesses record that the Chief Justice 
appeared to be frightened.” Although with no sympathy with the unjust 
prosecution of Judge Chase, and realizing the danger of the precedent, 
his answer to one of the questions as to the conduct of Judge Chase 
evinced, I am obliged to believe, a purpose to make fair weather with 
the dominant faction, Answering a question as to his opinion of Judge 
Chase’s conduct, he said: 

“Tf this is not considered tyrannical, oppressive, and overbearing, I 
know of nothing else that was so.“ To say the least, the criticism was 
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unnecessarily harsh and was not justified. It was particularly unfortu- 
nate and deplorable at this hearing of such vast importance to the 
judiciary and to the country. 

But enough of what may smack of criticism. Let it be fully admitted 
that the purpose of this great lawyer in his long judicial career was 
to help construct a government in the form and shape that he thought 
most salutary, and that it is impossible, perhaps, to review the career 
of any great man (Robert E. Lee always excepted) without finding 
blemishes. 

Let us conclude by calling attention to his exemplary and beautiful 
private life. His wife was for many years an invalid, and no gentle- 
man could have been more patient, more devoted, or more chivalrous 
in his bearing and treatment of a woman, and no husband could have 
been more bereaved by the death of his wife. His tribute to her, his 
great and continued grief, and his letters exhibit the highest form of 
beautiful sensibility and elevated sentiments. 

As Beveridge records, On December 25, 1831, his ‘dearest Polly“ 
died. The previous day she hung about his neck a locket containing a 
wisp of her hair. For the remainder of bis life he wore this memento, 
never parting with it, night or day. Her weakness, physical and 
mental, which prevailed throughout practically the whole of their mar- 
ried lief, inspired in Marshall a chivalric adoration. On the morning 
of the first anniversary of her death Story chanced to go into Marshall's 
room and ‘found him in tears. He had just finished writing out for 
me some lines of General Burgoyne, of which he spoke to me last evening 
as eminently beautiful and affecting. * * * I saw at once that he 
had been shedding tears over the memory of his own wife, and he has 
said to me several times during the term that the moment he relaxes from 
business he feels exceedingly depressed, and rarely goes through a night 
without weeping over his departed wife. * I think he is the 
most extraordinary man I ever saw, for the depth and tenderness of his 
feelings.“ 


ADDRESS BY RICHARD WASHBURN CHILD—THE WORLD COURT 


Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an address delivered on March 13, instant, 
over the radio, by Richard Washburn Child, former ambassador 
to Italy, on the subject of the World Court. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recogp, as follows: 


My friends, the Daughters of the American Revolution have done me 
the honor to ask me to speak a few minutes on my attitude toward 
stanch nationalism. The organization, however, has no knowledge of 
what I am going to say to you, and I am the only one in the world 
responsible for my views. 

To those who hear me now I have only one request to make and it 
is a request which should be repeated, I believe, whenever our foreign 
policy is discussed. And this is it: Let us all remember that foreign 
policy should never be partisan, And let us remember that all good 
Americans who wish by their opinions to help to form foreign policy 
never should forget that frank and friendly discussion is worth much 
more than bitterness and accusation and heat. 

I have spent enough time abroad in our Foreign Service and as a 
journalistic observer overseas to know how fortunate we are that our 
foreign policies can not be dictated by professional diplomats or even 
by a President of the United States. You hear a good deal of com- 
plaint from some short-sighted persons—particularly those who want to 
rush us into European politics—that the United States Senate stands in 
the way of progress, But I want to remind you that it is the debates in 
the Senate about ratification of any foreign policy which bring together 
a real American decision. The people of the country during the period 
of debate make their opinion known. And therefore we have—as no 
other people in the world—what I may call a democratic policy. 

We can not be rushed into war. We can not be wheedled Into some 
sentimental pacifist folly. We can not be driven by a barrage of propa- 
ganda of foreign powers, which might like to see us trapped into their 
entanglements. A President may or may not take us into his confidence 
as to what he is negotiating. A Secretary of State may or may not 
disclose what is going on. This is necessary and right, because, con- 
trary to some person’s ideas, diplomacy can not during negotiation be 
spread abroad and be impeded by the whims and hasty angers and 
jealousies of politics and the mob mind. But in the end before Uncle 
Sam has signed on any dotted line the opinions and debates in the Sen- 
ate turn a microscope onto any great step in our foreign policy, and 
many a time in the past has been held up action until the voice of the 
people could be heard and the pitfalls of an unwise or un-American 
proposal exposed under red lanterns for hidden dangers. 

I think of this fact always when I hear the word “ nationalism.” 
I have seen and felt nationalism in many countries. I have learned to 
know that nothing can be more poisonous to the peace of the world, 
and perhaps dangerous to the very existence of a nation, than the 
wrong kind of nationalism. 

The wrong kind of nationalism is false and unfounded conceit. The 
wrong kind of nationalism teaches a people to go bragging about the 
world, to assume an unearned superiority, to sniff at smaller neighbors. 
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The wrong kind of nationalism teaches that power of money or power 
of military and naval arms may be used to dictate to others and to 
support a policy of direct or indirect tyranny or domination. The 
wrong kind of nationalism is selfish and carries with it the wrong kind 
of self-satisfied isolation, and invites from other nations fear and dis- 
like. I believe that to-day public opinion in Germany would say that 
just before the Great War Germany had imposed upon her the wrong 
kind of nationalism. 

But there is a right kind of nationalism. I have seen it flourish in 
many lands. It is the kind of nationalism based upon your desire and 
mine to have loyalty for some unit or group associated with the soil 
and place where we were born, have played, worked, and lived. It is 
associated with our language, with our kind and type of people, with 
our home, our city, our land, 

Theodore Roosevelt expressed the basis of the right kind of national- 
ism when he said to me on many occasions, “ Internationalism may 
some day hold the loyalty of the hearts of people, but to-day interna- 
tionalism is like saying, ‘I love my neighbor’s wife as much as I do 
my own.’” 

This does not mean that in holding to a fine type of unadulterated 
nationalism we are to be aloof either because of being timid or because 
we assume a superiority of power and progress. To my mind one of 
the greatest spiritual triumphs in history is the achievement of the 
American people to have the greatest record of advance in the stand- 
ard of living, in the production and distribution of material welfare 
and yet maintain toward the rest of the world a humbleness, a charity, 
a friendliness, a deep desire to do as we would be done by, 

I do not say that every foreign power sees this fact clearly, but I 
do say that in the world around whatever the foreign politicians may 
say against what they call the “Americanization “ of several continents, 
the people have a sense that our people realize as no other people ever 
have a sense of duty toward our friends and a sense of obligation which 
comes with power itself. 

Well, that in itself is nationalism. If we lose its identity by merging 
it in a minority place in any international entanglements, we would have 
lost it. The good nationalism of America—our most precious treasure— 
would fade away, would become inert and expressionless if we pooled 
it in any pond of internationalism which is still muddy with old historic 
hatreds and intrigues, or with any new-fangled noble experiments lke 
communism. 

And it is not for any selfish reason that I stand for the preservation 
of our nationalism. When we lose it we lose the power we now have 
to develop in our own ways a civilization which would set the pace for 
the world, or, shall I say, develop beauty for the world? We have 
acquired during a political history which produced the oldest and most 
stable government system to-day a composite of peoples, now sufficient 
in numbers, from every corner of the globe. We enjoy a civilization 
which expresses or may express the power of that mixture, not only 
in material terms but in spiritual terms. We have the whole basis for 
an infant industry in human beings and in the art of life. We should 
protect it by a prohibitive protective tariff. 

Japan, during several hundred years of her history, locked out all 
foreign contacts of every kind. As a result, the greatest contribution 
Japan has ever made to the world is the charm, the honor, the dis- 
cipline, the tradition of that ancient civilization. Study it. Few 
persons know anything of it, but its effect still flows forth for the good 
of all of us in spite of the fact that modern needs have changed the 
courses and have developed a modern Japan. 

So likewise, with a high purpose, we should have in mind the devel- 
opment of an unadulterated high standard civilization based upon prac- 
tical and good and pure nationalism. It works. I have no prejudice 
against communism, except this—it fails. It fails materially. It fails 
spiritually. And yet I have heard from endless numbers of European 
statesmen and philosophers the thought that the two great contending 
ideas of civilization are to be found either in a hungry and dirty Mos- 
cow or in a well-fed Washington, New York, or Grand Rapids. And 
this nationalism we should not adulterate. 

I do not speak for any isolated nationalism. Even were I to do so 
I would have to realize that we are anything but isolated. We have 
absorbed the immigrants from everywhere. We have sent our relief 
workers—sometimes foolishly—to spread food and aid to suffering peo- 
ples. Our State Department has brought about more conciliations, pre- 
vented more conflicts, negotiated more friendly agreements than the 
whole League of Nations. We have financed and directed by American 
genius the rehabilitation of more war-worn lands than ever has been 
known in history before. I am not boasting. These are the facts. 

And this also is a fact—we have done so because we have preserved 
this nationalism of ours. 

The one terrible mistake we made was to go to the Paris conference 
at all. I used to beg those who decided that question not to go. We 
had foresworn any profit for our part in the war. Wilson had kept 
us out of the war so that when war was ended we could remain in a 
clean, untangled place to assist in putting the distressed world on it's 
fect. He could not keep us out of the war, but he might have kept 
us out of a minority place in an iniquitous and impractical settlement 
where most of his 14 points went into the waste basket, and we were 
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left advocating by a signature a membership in a league which would 
only have continued our impotence to act as a free agent—to express, 
untrammeled—our enlightened nationalism and its unhampered influence. 

I have stated recently in the Hearst press, because of the breadth of 
its circulation, the reasons why the great body of horse-sense Americans 
stand against pledges of our future action—against any pledges, prom- 
ises, or entanglements, our own conscience in any future emergency. 
Let me state it again: 

“The reasons why the people of the United States vetoed entry into 
the League of Nations on a nonpartisan basis were not complex. They 
were these: 

First. Ours is a detached position. Argue as you like, we haye 
neither the old problems nor the boundaries of other large powers. Our 
Position is not only detached but it is useful to the peace of the world 
because, while we are free agents and not handcuffed to a lot of political 
agreements to make war, we can throw our influence at any right time 
on any right side. 

Second. It is absurd for us to join any united states of Europe as 
a minority member as it would be for a European state to join our 
8 States and submit to settlements of all differences by our Supreme 

our 

Third. Our political structure and the United States Senate, which 
help to guarantee that our foreign policy shall be put out on the table 
and decided by public opinion, make it impossible for us to promise to 
work into any European political machine. 

“Fourth. If we did so, we should be pulled this way and hauled that 
way in the quarrels of others—foolish position in any case, and all the 
more foolish when our population represents many foreign elements 
which might have such leanings about foreign contentions as to bring 
discord to us here at home.” 

This does not say that day by day, year by year, we are afraid to 
deal with our foreign friends. 

No better example could be found of the distinction between pledging 
our future and helping to negotiate the world's present problems than 
the London Naval Conference now in session. No better example could 
be dug up than the helpful suggestion of President Hoover that the 
world wants less armament, less tax burden of armament, than it has 
now. But we refuse—clearly, frankly, and finally—to join anything 
like a security pact or a bush league of nations, to pawn our freedom 
of action in any future conclave where our minority position would 
auction off our freedom to do what we believed right. Every good 
American threw his mental hat in the air when he learned that Hoover 
and Stimson, and the others in London, stuck to the American principle, 
cooperation to-day, freedom of action to-morrow. 

There is, of course, a good deal of bunkum about disarmament. 
First, its burden is not as heavy as one is led to believe by propa- 
ganda. So far as we are concerned in our own naval strength, we are 
not keeping up our Navy. We have failed to pay as we go. From an 
American business man's sense we are letting the plant go to rot; and 
to maintain a good plant would cost us less than the average insur- 
ance policy. The tobacco and cosmetic taxes would do the work. Fur- 
thermore, all the nations could disarm until there were only pitchforks 
and that would not stop war. Only those who are hysterical believe that 
it would. Many times the English House of Commons has been told in 
debate that disarmament is no guarantee whatever against conflict. 
Finally, there is a growing doubt in America as to whether the Euro- 
pean nations are in a political condition to consent to such disarma- 
ment. We have a kind of disappointed national astonishment that a 
naval conference to reduce armament results in a conference to limit 
perhaps but also to raise armament; and, on top of that, we feel a kind 
of cynicism when sitting in at a disarmament conference there pops up 
a proposal that as a price for the granting of our humane desires we 
are asked to sign a blank check for our action in some future European 
controversy. Really one is led to wonder what we have gained—not 
in our own behalf but in behalf of humanity—by going to a London 
conference at all. If our nationalism has any chance for free self- 
expression on the disarmament question to-day, good sense will say that 
our leadership is not based upon words and negotiative byplay, not 
upon the poetic concept of a Scot sitting on a log on the Rapidan, but 
upon the one fact that we have the power, the money, the willingness, 
if necessary, to build ships. I am for a nationalism which will say, 
“We will forego the use of that power. But the price you fellows 
must pay is a willingness to stop building ships.” That seems like 
common sense to me. It did to Coolidge. 

Our nationalism, which remains of stanch quality, can not commit 
suicide, I know how tempting various proposals can be to get our 
nationalism to commit suicide by going into the “family of nations.” 
So far that “family” has been in constant squabbles. By the good 
offices of our State Department some of them have been straightened 
out. By the unofficial aid, such as Owen D. Young and Dawes on 
reparations, Jeremiah Smith, jr., in the rehabilitation of Hungary, 
yarious financial advisers in other smaller countries, we have contributed 
useful service. We have shown more than once that the business man 
rather than the politician, the detached referee rather than the political 
representative, ean heal wounds and pull bad situations out of a hole. 
We have been a little useful, and if the political anglers who, with an 
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American group of professors, want to hook us into European entangle- 
ments, fail in their purpose, we can be more useful still—with an 
enlightened nationalism. 

Now, the ways in which we can be led to pawn that nationalism are 
devious and subtle. There are organized forces abroad which work 
steadily upon us to get us into Europe. As I have said, each of these 
forces feels that it can pull and haul upon us. And again, in my 
opinion, there are forces at home who sincerely enough feel an urge 
to become worid fixers. Some are official political figures. The tempta- 
tion is great to find the limelight of publicity by leading the United 
States off to tilt at some foreign windmills. There is no greater lure 
in the world of personal aggrandizement than that which shows to a 
person a chance to pose as a great internationalist—a world fixer. 

And then—how often I have laughed in my sleeve about it—there 
are the decoration hunters. One of our great lawyers, one of our great 
college presidents, goes abroad. The foreign group sees to it that he is 
give the medal of the First Order of Zaboush, or an honorary degree in 
some university. He becomes the ambassador of good wishes and eats 
out of any bucket of propaganda oats. 

And again there is an intense and sincere part of the American 
population which has been saturated with a propaganda playing upon 
our national weakness to go forth and put our hand upon some other 
fellow’s head and ask him to be like us. As the old expression goes, 
Listen to me. I know best.” 

It has been my experience abroad that when we say to some foreign 
nationalist, “Listen to me. I know best,” the foreigner says in his 
heart and mind, “Oh, is that so. Well, what will you pay to know 
best.“ Otherwise he expects us to mind our own business. 

And is that not a symptom of good nationalism—to mind our own 
business. In ordinary private life the beloved individual is one who 
has good will, consideration for others, kindness, and unless asked, 
minds his own business, 

When we pool our nationalism in an ineffective attempt to make suc- 
cessful either an internationalism like communism, or an internation- 
alism like the political part, half or portion of the League of Nations, 
or any ladies’ entrance or speak-easy leading to it, we have lost our 
power. Even to do good. 

And now that President Hoover has again refused at the London 
conference to sign off on a dotted line our future action, what is left 
is the World Court. 

Let us start with the assertion that a real—not a false World Court— 
has been for a long time the hope of our American nationalism. The 
trick in all the propaganda for joining the European and the League 
Court is that every appeal is made to our hope. Already we bave The 
Hague arbitration body. We helped to create it. We can take our dis- 
putes to it. And if there were a World Court, free from domination 
by the league, I can see no reason why we would not support it and 
find joy and comfort in the existence of an international tribunal. 

But what is this thing called the World Court? Is it a creature of 
the league? I suppose the answer is best set forth by the fact that when 


Charles Evans Hughes wanted to resign he sent his resignation to the 


secretary of the League of Nations. 

I do not wish to dip into any profound, deep, legal discussion of the 
make-up and administration of the World Court. I do assert that when 
we join that club—and whoever heard of a court which required mem- 
bership—we join not only a legal institution but a political institution. 

And why? Because the court is not only a court. It is an attorney. 
It is the league's lawyer. It bas as one function the giving of legal 
opinions to the league. Now, I do not regard very seriously the legal 
effect of these opinions. I do regard their political effect. From our 
point of view it is doubtful whether legal effect could damage us. What 
is legal effect? The usual implication is that judgments are followed 
by force—by the sheriff or the police. And it is wholly unlikely that the 
league is strong enough, as a sheriff or a policeman, to smartly put into 
effect a decision of the court or a legal opinion demanded by the league 
of the court. 

What is left is political effect. What is left is not only political 
effect of decisions to which we may submit; what is left—the most im- 
portant of all—is the effect of an advisory opinion, touching our affairs, 
and given to the league. 

When this question came before the Senate it was seen at once that 
an advisory opinion given to the league at the league's request, and for 
the political purposes of the league, might cut to ribbons some good 
policy of our nationalism. For this reason the Senate put up a fifth 
reservation. 

It is stupid business reviewing the fifth reservation and its subse- 
quent treatment by the league. The whole question went into a stale- 
mate. And then came the Root formula. 

Let us look at it. 

Let us look first at the distinguished lawyer who with the aid of 
the British foreign office drew it up. This elder statesman of America, 
as a lawyer, as a public servant of great wisdom and service, is re- 
spected everywhere. He devised this general pian. 


We are to join the World Court. Let us pause to ask what necessity 
there is for any possible future plaintiff or defendant to “join” any 
court. If it is a question of the dues for upkeep, let us pay them. But 
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in the first place, what is this membership business? Can not an inter- 
national court be maintained without such members as those of a col- 
lege fraternity? But going on from there, let us see what legal insur- 
ance Senator Root has erected. 

He has erected a perfect legal insurance, What is proposed is that 
if the league wishes any advisory opinion, then if we feel our interests 
endangered we can protest, and if the protest does not go, then we may 
get out, resign, leave. 

Legally, the best legal minds—Hughes, Davis, Stimson, Root—say 
that we are legally safeguarded. But what difference does that make? 

The fact is that politically and practically we would be completely 
handcuffed to the league. The people of the United States, put to sleep 
by the organized advocates of the World Court and unwarned by any 
organized opposition to it, are utterly unawake. There is no charge of 
insincerity in these legal minds which guarantee our legal safety. How 
could there be? 

But there is a shocking oblivion to the preservation of our nation- 
alism. Not legally—but politically—by joining the League Court under 
such terms we would put ourselves wholly in the hands of the league. 
Ten minutes after we were in, the league could ask an advisory opinion 
affecting perhaps some vital interest of ours. 

We could protest. 

The protest being unheeded, we could withdraw. 

How? 

By acrimonious debate in the Senate, by a divided and inflamed press, 
by the appearance—political appearance—of being unwilling to submit 
to the opinions of a so-called impartial court, by suffering the onslaught 
of a foreign press enjoying the sight of a great power caught in a 
political trap. 

Not for me, as an Amerienn. 

I am for the heart and the intelligence of America kept free. 


PARITY OR REDUCTION OF NAVAL ARMAMENTS 


Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an editorial appearing in the Portland 
(Me.) Evening News of March 6, 1930, under the heading 
“Parity or Reduction?” 

There being no objection, the ‘editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Portland (Me.) Evening News, Thursday, March 6, 19301 
PARITY OR REDUCTION? 


While Charles Francis Adams, Secretary of the Navy and delegate to 
the Arms Conference at London, was sending over the radio a message 
to the American people, the American people were drafting and sending 
a message to Secretary Adams and his fellow delegates. Both mes- 
sages related to the same subject—the London conference. But their 
respective approach to the question, the interpretation and the conclu- 
sion of what may be expected from the conference of the five powers, 
were as far apart as the poles. 

Secretary Adams asked the American people for approval of what- 
ever expenditure might be necessary “to build the ships that are 
agreed on.” It is significant and revelatory that instead of saying, 
“the American delegation asks" or “we, the representatives of the 
American people at this conference, ask.“ he said, “the Navy asks 
.“ Clearly he felt himself, and so unwittingly expressed him- 
self, not as the representative of a nation seeking a way to decrease 
armament but as a representative of the Navy, whose conception of 
the conference was as completely that of the Navy men as was the 
conception of the admirals—British and American—who could not 
achieve a common basis for agreement at Geneva three years ago. A 
summary of his attitude is found in his one sentence: “The interests 
of peace and the interests of the Navy are the same,” 

Now, the interests of a fighting branch of any nation are not by any 
means the same as the interests of peace; nor are they always the same 
as those of the whole nation. The Navy's is a special interest, guided, 
of course, wholly by patriotic motives and purposes, but viewing the 
problem of its country’s relation to any other nation from the tradi- 
tional standpoint of rivalry bristling with armament; viewing peace as 
merely an armed interval between wars and as a time of preparation for 
“the next war”; seeing international relationship, in the final analysis, 
as written only in terms of force. That the interests of the Navy— 
and the Army—are not synonymous necessarily with the interests of 
the Nation as a whole and of peace, has been implicitly acknowledged 
throughout American history by the unvarying appointment of civilians 
to be Secretary of the Navy and Secretary of War. 

While Secretary Adams's speech was traveling westward through the 
air, American public opinion through the medium of 1,200 outstanding 
men and women from every section of the country was being transmitted 
eastward to London by cable. This appeal, signed by 212 presidents 
of universities and colleges, by eight governors, and by men and women 
conspicuous in every walk of like asked “that the remaining negotia- 
tions be conducted in full remembrance of the fact that all the powers 
at London have agreed in the pact of Paris to renounce war in favor 
of settling disputes by peaceful means.” Quoting from President 
Hoover’s Armistice Day address, his assertion that the United States 
would reduce its naval strength in proportion to any other and that “it 
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can not be too low for us,” the appeal carried a protest “against any 
possibility that this policy of reduction may be abandoned.” 

The next day’s messages from the correspondents in London of Ameri- 
can newspapers revealed that the delegates were somewhat perturbed 
and annoyed at what they seemed to think was a misconception on the 
part of the signers of the cablegram of the delegation’s functions. The 
delegates let it be known that they had instructions “ to work for parity 
with Britain and then for reduction if possible—but parity anyhow.” 
What appeared to the delegates In London as a dilemma was thus ex- 
pressed by one of the correspondents: 

“America can have parity at the cost of sacrificing her reduction 
principle at this conference and paying a billion dollars. She can have 
reduction at a cost of sacrificing her principle of parity and save a 
billion dollars. But to obtain parity and reduction both at this con- 
ference is beyond the abilities of Secretary Stimson and his colleagues.” 

And that seems to pose squarely before the American people the 
alternatives of parity or reduction, and the issue—which of the two it 
shall be. . 

It is deeply regrettable that American negotiations have been carried 
on so that we have maneuvered ourselves into such a“ Hobson's choice.” 
Whatever may have been the understanding of the delegates, one self- 
evident purpose underlies the London conference, just as it underlay 
the Washington Arms Conference in 1921, and just as it must underlie 
from now on, all arms conferences between the world powers, signa- 
tories of the Kellogg pact. That purpose is to lessen the probability 
and possibility of war. That is the purpose which wells from the 
hearts of mankind the world over. That is the purpose implicit in 
every written docunrent, in every public utterance to-day on the subject 
of international relationship. 

President Hoover told the American people, within a year, that our 
budgets for armament were “In excess of those of the most highly 
militarized nations.” Thus it is that the Nation, admittedly the most 
powerful on earth, spends most in preparedness for an event in which 
it has solemnly pledged itself never to take part. 

The dilemma in London, and the difficulty revealed by the apparently 
irreconcilable conflict between the needs of the world as well as 
American public opinion on the one hand, and the program of the 
delegates on the other, inheres in the assumption that naval parity is 
desirable for the United States as a preliminary for the achievement 
of world peace. That is the great delusion, That is the great 
stumbling block. Just when the conception of United States parity 
with Britain as essential to world peace was adopted by America as 
a national requirement, we do not know. The American people have 
never passed upon it. Congress has never officially so voted, although 
it conceivably might. The assumption seems to have grown unofficially 
since the Washington Arms Conference in 1921, and was conceded 
informally by Premier MacDonald during his visit last fall. 
lu one sense, conceding parity was a highly generous act on the part 
of Britain. Consider that sea mindedness has been Britain's outstand- 
ing national trait for centuries, that for a hundred years she has main- 
tained as her fixed policy the so-called 2-power standard under which 
the British Navy has been kept equal to the two next largest navies. 
The reason for this policy is perfectly obvious. Its roots are deep in 
Britain’s history. It was sea control that saved Britain from conquest 
by Spain, by Holland, by Louis XIV, by Napoleon. Britain is a small 
island, not self-sustaining in food or other raw materials, which could 
be starved out in a very few weeks in the event of war were its sea 
lanes cut. No other western power occupies so patently perilous a po- 
sition. Viewed purely in terms of defense, the British claim to naval 
superiority rests on sound logic. 

On the other hand, it must be granted that the United States had in 
1921 (in the wake of war to overthrow militarism) embarked on a tre- 
mendous program of naval construction which would have made ours the 
greatest navy in the world, and that we relinquished this program; that 
Britannia yielded her time-honored rule of the waves because the United 
States was infinitely richer and could, through sheer wealth, have out- 
built Great Britain in a competitive naval armament race. 

Nevertheless, viewed in terms of defense—and it is only defense 
which each nation piously claims as its sole objective—it is perfectly 
apparent that the United States does not need a navy relatively as great 
as Great Britain. We are continental in size, fronting on two oceans, 
between which stretches a mighty empire, filled with every conceivable 
kind of ruw material, abundant in foodstuffs, self-sustaining indefinitely. 
We could not be starved out in a hundred years were every sea lane 
of ours permanently cut off. And clearly only a navy ten times as big 
as ours could successfully blockade a seacoast stretching from Machias 
to Key West, from Key West to Brownsville, and from San Diego to 
Puget Sound—to say nothing of our two great land boundaries, which 
give us access to the rest of the continent, and the air communications 
of the nineteen-thirties. 

In a remarkable book just published, Mr. Ludwell Denny's America 
Conquers Great Britain, is set down in black and white, the United 
States’ overwhelming physical superiority over Great Britain. In man 
power, in mineral and agricultural resources, in industrial plant, in 
wealth, in everything that would go to win a future war, our strength 
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to-day is many times that of the British Isles. These facts are un- 
deniable and irrefutable. And yet for alleged defense, in a supposedly 
concerted international movement to allay suspicion and fear, we are 
now demanding that we must have as powerful a navy, ship for ship, 
ton for ton, gun for gun, as Britain. 

In the wake of this demand come other serious consequences, injurious 
to international trust and confidence, essentially negativing the pact of 
Paris, and truly destructive of world security. For by establishing the 
precedent that we must have parity with one power weaker than we, 
and superiority over others, still weaker, we invite France, Italy, and 
Japan to voice similarly excessive claims. And they—with perhaps 
even greater logic than we—do so. 

It is easy, of course, to wrap oneself in the American flag, to thunder 
forth the resounding periods of superpatriotic oratory, to “make the 
eagle scream” to declare that by all the heavens we shall be second 
to none and that the greatest people on earth must have the greatest 
of everything—all this greatness being measured in terms of potential 
brute force. Can we not see ourselves, however, as others see us, and 
realize that we are judged less by our words than by our actions? Can 
we not understand that other nations, England, France, Italy, and 
Japan, respectively, 42,000,000, 40,000,000, 41,000,000, and 65,000,000 
in population compared with our 120,000,000, and correspondingly even 
weaker than we in natural resources and in the other elementals which 
would spell victory in case of future war, not unnaturally view our 
demand for supremacy as a potential threat? 

Is it too late to withdraw from our insistence upon parity? It is a 
difficult thing indeed for public representatives to resist the clamor of 
the mob and the howl of the jingo. President Hoover probably would be 
denounced by editorial arm-chair patriots and criticized by others, well 
intentioned and patriotic, for“ pulling down the flag” or “ scuttling the 
ship,” or in other convenient catch phrases signifying and implying 
cowardice, retreat, and surrender. But in reality such a policy would 
be bravery, advance, and victory. It would be moral bravery, moral 
advance, and moral victory. It would be material victory as well. It 
would save untold millions of dollars, though this is the least impor- 
tant consideration. And physically our country would risk nothing 
whatever. The United States is safe. It was safe for a century and 
a quarter with a navy which varyingly rated from third to fifth among 
the navies of the world and when our strength in other directions was 
relatively much less in proportion to the other world powers than 
to-day. 

We realize that what we propose may seem to many visionary and 
quixotic. We shall be prepared to accept the denunciation of those who 
measure loye of country in terms of gun caliber, and rate peoples in 
terms of the fistic arena—ringside weight. But our belief is strong 
that the only danger which menaces the United States to-day is the 
danger of casting away the opportunity for supreme world leadership, 
for materialization of our country’s noblest traditions, for militant 
achievement toward peace on earth, for incalculable service to genera- 
tions yet unborn. We believe, in short, that it is possible to answer 
the question, if so posed—parity or reduction—by answering: 

If we must give up reduction or parity, let us give up parity. 

For parity in navies will, given our infinitely greater strength in 
every other respect, result in the disparity that leads to apprehension, 
distrust, fear, jealousy, and coalition—and thence to a state of mind 
and of affairs that tend toward the one calamity which all wish to 
avoid—another World War. If it is for defense only, we certainly do 
not need parity; indeed, we could more justifiably fear and shun it. 

Better might we consider whether while accepting the British offer 
of parity in principle we might not with equal grace and sensational 
effectiveness offer as an equivalent a declination of that parity by a 
refusal to achieve it in fact for, let us say, a period of at least 10 
years. (We should still have a most powerful navy.) 

Our great country can afford to “risk peace” for a decade and to 
watch what the force of example, coupled with diplomacy, may not 
achieve in the tax-burdened nations which our present course is cer- 
tainly not inducing to reduction of armament. 


REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) 
to provide revenue, to regulate commerce with foreign countries, 
to encourage the industries of the United States, to protect 
American labor, and for other purposes. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent that the tariff bill be 
printed, with the amendments numbered, for the use of the 
conference committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on the passage of the bill. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed the joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 264) making an appropriation to com- 
plete the restoration of the frigate Constitution, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate, 
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SOLICITATION OF TELEGRAMS RELATIVE TO DUTY ON LUMBER 


Mr. NYE. Mr. President, on Saturday and this morning I 
came into receipt of a great many telegrams from lumber com- 
panies and dealers in lumber in the Northwest, complaining 
because they had been solicited by the Western Union Telegraph 
Co. to send telegrams to Washington in support of a certain 
lumber amendment. I am going to read only one of those tele- 
grams. This one is dated Minneapolis, March 2, and is as 
follows: 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 22, 1930. 
Senator GERALD P. NYE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Understand Western Union agent here we receive yesterday the fol- 
lowing wire from Manager Boling: “ Following from Acting Manager 
Boling messages being received from veneer and lumber dealers urging 
support Senator COPELÀND’S amendment, paragraph 403 of Senate 
Finance report, which is to support a higher tariff on foreign unnamed 
woods entering the States.” This message is entirely misleading. We 
are opposed to a tariff on softwood lumber and believe that this effort 
of the Western Union to solicit business upon a subject upon which 
neither they nor those they are asking to send telegrams are informed 
is unethical. 

C. M. STEWART LUMBER Co. 


Mr. President, I believe I have here as many as 20 such tele- 
grams complaining of such solicitation by an agent of the 
Western Union Telegraph Co. In all fairness, I think it ought 
to be said that Mr. H. F. Taff, general superintendent of the 
Western Union Telegraph Co. here in Washington, came to my 
office this morning, upon information that these complaints 
were being made, and stated that the Western Union Telegraph 
Co. had in the course of progress an investigation to ascertain 
just who was responsible for this, and that the company itself 
could not and would not tolerate what appeared to have been 
the action taken. However, Mr. President, I think, the situa- 
tion is one which warrants my submitting these telegrams and 
asking for their reference to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the telegrams 
will be referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I wish to ask the Senator from 
North Dakota whether these are some of the lumber companies 
that have leased stumpage in Canada or have bought Canadian 
lumber which they wish to sell in this country? 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, in answer to the Senator from 
Washington, I will state that, as near as I can make out, the 
companies who have sent these telegrams are merely dealers. 
Some of them I have never before heard of. Most of them are 
located at Minneapolis. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, what difference does it make 
whether the telegrams are from people who own stumpage in 
Canada or elsewhere? Can anything justify the Western 
Union Telegraph Co., through any of its officers, in soliciting 
telegrams to be sent to Senators to affect their votes upon pend- 
ing propositions? I am glad the superintendent of the Western 
Union Telegraph Co. here has the sense of propriety to repu- 
diate such action, regardless of who instigated it. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, such activities as those brought to 
the attention of the Senate by the Senator from North Dakota 
ought to be condemned; but the practice of Western Union 
agents seeking to have telegrams sent to Representatives and 
Senators is not a new or an unusual one. It ought to be 
stopped; but I was just curious to know how much of this 
telegraphic activity was due to the desire of Americans who 
have bought leases on lumber in Canada and who want to sell 
it here. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I should say nothing what- 
ever regarding the comments of the Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. Nye] except for the fact that one of the telegrams he 
read mentioned the amendment which I presented. I have no 
special interest in the telegrams referred to by the Senator. I 
myself have received a great many telegrams from my State, 
from retail lumber dealers. Out of curiosity, I took occasion 
to learn whence they came, and I found that most of them cer- 
tainly were instigated by Canadian concerns selling lumber to 
the local lumber dealers. 

I would not haye mentioned that fact except for what the 
Senator from North Dakota has said. Whenever we talk about 
the tariff rates, it is a case of the pot calling the kettle black. 
Individuals can find disagreeable things to say about men and 
methods no matter what the methods may be or what the men 
stand for. But, I assume that all this is water over the dam. 
We have all received telegrams, and I suppose nobody has had 
more of them than I have had, some of them commending me 
for a vote on a given item and others condemning me for a 
vote on the same item. We are bound to receive such messages. 


Mr. NYE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. NYE. I hope the Senator has not drawn the conclusions 
from what I have done this morning that there was any inten- 
tion to reflect in any way upon the Senator from New York or 
his amendment. 

Mr. COPELAND. I realize that. I know the Senator would 
not do that, but, as a matter of fact, I am indifferent to the 
whole matter anyway. Whatever I have done or whatever I 
may do in relation to the tariff has been done and will be done 
conscientiously. 

I may say now, while I am on my feet, that I regret exceed- 
ingly I have taken so much time of the Senate, but I had to do 
it. I represent in part the greatest industrial State in the 
Union, and I come from a city which is the chief importing city 
in the United States. I suppose there are ten times more in- 
terests affected by tariff legislation in my State than in any 
other State in the Union. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. McNARY. We concluded debate on the various duties on 
Saturday evening, and the only matter before the Senate is dis- 
cussion of the bill on its merits. If there is a regular order, I 
should insist upon it, without attempting to take the Senator 
from New York from the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The regular order, as the Chair 
has stated, is the question, Shall the bill pass? the Chair as- 
sumes, and Senators are debating that question now. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I need not say that I know 
my friend from Oregon does not wish to take me from the floor. 
I have voted too many times in harmony with him to have any 
thought that he has such an idea in his heart. 

But, Mr. President, to continue what I was saying, I am sorry 
that I have had to take so much time of the Senate. I shall 
not take any more time now to discuss the bill. But before I 
close: In the first place, I want to thank the Vice President for 
his courtesy and patience and long suffering during this ordeal. 
He has been eminently fair in all of his decisions. He has done 
everything he could to expedite the passage of the bill, and yet 
he has been patient with those of us who sometimes have seemed 
to use dilatory tactics. I want to thank him for myself, and I 
am sure I speak for every Senator on this side. 

Then, I want to say a word for the chairman of the commit- 
tee: I think the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] has given 
evidence of the most remarkable physical vitality I have ever 
seen shown by any man. He has been on his feet almost con- 
stantly for six months, and yet through it all he has maintained 
his poise, his equilibrium, and his good nature. To me it is a 
fine tribute to his Christian character that he has endured all 
he has endured here. I doubt exceedingly if a man who lacked 
the ability to lean upon some higher power could have endured 
what he has. I congratulate him and thank him. 

So far as I am concerned, whatever I have to say about the 
bill is ended. 

REVISION OF THE TARIFF 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) 
to provide revenue, to regulate commerce with foreign countries, 
to encourage the industries of the United States, to protect 
American labor, and for other purposes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, in connection 
with the debate on the passage of the tariff bill, as amended, 
I ask to have read by the clerk an editorial published on 
Saturday last in the Boston Evening Transcript, which is the 
oldest and leading Republican newspaper in New England. 
The editorial is entitled “ The President Should Veto the Tariff 
Bill.“ I ask that the editorial may be read. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, before the editorial is read will 
the Senator allow me to have an editorial inserted in the Reo- 
orp, to be printed, of course, after the editorial which he desires 
read? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Certainly. 

Mr. GEORGE. I ask to have inserted in the Recorp, follow- 
ing the editorial which the Senator from Massachusetts desires 
read, an editorial appearing in the New York World of Sunday, 
March 23, entitled “Exports and Prosperity,” which also has 
to do with the tariff bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The editorial appears in the Record following the reading of 
the editorial entitled “The President Should Veto the Tariff 
Bill.) 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the edi- 
torial submitted by the Senator from Massachusetts. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the editorial. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 
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Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I inquire who is the learned Theban 
who is said to be the author of the article being read? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will advise the 
Senator from what paper he is reading. 

The Curer Creek. An editorial from the Boston Evening 
Transcript of Saturday, March 22, 1930, entitled “The Presi- 
dent Should Veto the Tariff Bill.” 

The editorial was read by the Chief Clerk, as follows: 


THD PRESIDENT SHOULD VETO THE TARIFF BILL 


In no other way can senatorial tariff-making of the last 10 months 
be given the smashing rebuke it deserves except by a veto of the bill, if 
it is found to bear such earmarks as have been put upon it lately. We 
do not refer to specific items, but rather to methods which have no 
place in intelligent and honest legislation, Blocs have succeeded one 
another, and the unrestrained play of selfishness and of petty politics 
exhibited have discredited legitimate protection until the whole system 
has become endangered, and can be redeemed only by the heroic treat- 
ment of a repudiation of the conspirators and their works by the White 
House, as they already have been condemned by the people. All sense 
of decency or even ordinary political sense has been lost, and it seems 
impossible that from the hodge-podge the Senate will send to the 
House any measure can emerge that will command the confidence of 
the country. With individualism run mad on Capitol Hill and the 
worst features of high protectionism magnified a hundred degrees by 
the misrepresentatives of an economic system, which is a national tra- 
dition at its best, President Hoover can not afford to put the stamp 
of his approval upon the product. 

The country is protectionist, but it is reasonable. It seeks no undue 
advantages from legislation, and it despises the log-rolling methods by 
which extravagant duties have been voted into the bill or needed pro- 
tection has been refused through the same tactics. The country, in 
fact, was not clamoring for tariff revision when the President called 
the special session, and it had the right to expect quick action upon 
a limited number of items and early adjournment. Public sentiment 
was prepared to grant, although with some reluctance, most of the 
adyances the West desired, but this rather for the reason that it wanted 
the tariff out of the way and other important legislation considered 
than that it believed changes in the rates were necessary. Congress, 
however, undertook a task it had not been called upon to perform, and 
It did its work so badly as to bring discredit upon both parties. 

For the wreck that has been made of the tariff bill is a bipartisan 
performance, deliberately achieved on the part of southern Democrats in 
the fatuous belief that their party would follow mediocre leadership; by 
so-called independent Republicans of the provincial type who sought 
only self-interest, and by “regular” Republicans who had not the 
initiative or the skill to outwit their adversaries. The President, on 
his part, proved overrestrained in his treatment of his enemies, and 
failed to assert a leadership which was greatly needed for the cause of 
sane tariff legislation; unless, perchance, he may have preferred to let 
Congress hang itself with its own rope. 

The Republican Party and the administration have nothing to gain by 
accepting such a tariff law as the two Houses appear to be framing, 
and they have much to lose. They will be charged with all the evils 
of the measure and accredited with none of its merits, if there are any, 
for the coalitions have taken care of that. It is remotely possible that 
a determined House may bring order out of the senatorial chaos, but 
even that will require concessions which may not come easily. How- 
ever, the issue is not so much items as methods; and already some of the 
States whose representatives have been most blatant and mischievous 
in the tariff proceedings are showing signs of resentment which are 
causing many statesmen to back and fill. The national rebuke can come, 
however, only from the White House. 


[From the New York World of March 23, 1930] 
EXPORTS AND PROSPERITY 


With the recent slackening of trade and industrial activity both here 
and abroad, it has become more difficult for American producers to find 
foreign markets for their surplus output. This is true both for farm 
products and for manufactures. During the eight months beginning 
with last July our exports of cotton, for example, have been over a 
million bales less than in the corresponding period of the preceding year, 
and cotton exports, incidentally, have always been one of the principal 
means by which we have paid for our imports. There has been a similar 
falling off in the foreign demand for American wheat. The effect has 
appeared in the low prices now prevailing for these staple farm products. 
This in turn has curtailed the buying power of the farmers and has 
contributed further to the slowing down of business. It was not solely 
the big break in the stock market of last autumn which caused the 
recession; signs of a reaction in general business had appeared several 
months before the crash came in Wall Street. à 

The decrease in our foreign trade in February was much more pro- 
nounced than in the preceding months. To find another February in 


which the value of our exports has been so small we must go back to 
1923. For the eight months of the current fiscal year the decline in 
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our exports, compared with a year ago, has been approximately $300,- 
000,000, while the decline in our imports in the same period has been 
only $39,000,000, 

The relatively larger deerease in exports than in imports is a matter 
which challenges serious consideration. Just as we are becoming in- 
creasingly dependent upon foreign outlets for a portion of our manu- 
factures and raw materials, because of our improved methods of produc- 
tion, these outlets appear to be growing less dependable. Any pro- 
nounced shrinkage in our exports means a glut in the home markets, 
with lower prices, curtailed production, unemployment, and all the 
undesirable consequences which normally follow. 

In the five years prior to 1929 the export trade of the United States 
was subjected to an unusual stimulus. In this period our loans to for- 
eign countries each year were considerably in excess of a billion dollars, 
In 1929, however, the flotation of foreign loans was sharply curtailed, 
and the stimulus to our export trade, which in the preceding years had 
offset the restrictive effects of our tariff legislation, was reduced accord- 
ingly. It is evident, therefore, that we are beginning to experience for 
the first time something like the normal effect of the Fordney-McCumber 
tariff on our foreign trade. It is hardly probable that we shall continue 
to lend abroad at anything like the rate of past years. Foreign coun- 
tries are no longer in need of such huge amounts of American capital. 
We shall undoubtedly remain a creditor nation and shall continue to 
place investments abroad, but the abnormal situation which enabled us 
to maintain a flourishing export trade in spite of the highest tariff in 
our history ig nearing its end. 

In short, we are at last confronted with the fundamental fact that 
if we are to continue to sell abroad on the scale to which we have become 
accustomed, we must be more willing to buy abroad. In the last analy- 
sis a tax on imports is always a tax on exports. If we are to reduce 
our surplus of agricultural products, raw materials and manufactured 
goods, we must develop a trade policy which will enlarge our foreign 
markets. The protectionists, who are now having things very much 
their own way in Congress, are working toward an opposite end, and 
are unwittingly threatening the country’s prosperity. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr, President, having listened to 
the vigorous denunciation of the pending bill from the leading 
Republican paper of the northeast section of the country, I offer 
for the Recorp a like expression from the leading Republican 
paper of the northwest section of the country, the Minneapolis 
Tribune, and ask that it be read from the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the article will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


[From the Minneapolis Tribune of March 18, 1930] 
DON’T LET THE TARIFF BILL BECOME HYPHENATED NOW 


It would be more than a crowning shame if at the last minute the 
Senate were to let Grundyism ruin the tariff bill. 

There is some prospect that the bill will be passed by the Senate 
this week, Strangely enough, no one can yet predict its final character, 
Every day, literally every hour, from now on is important. 

The bill came out of the House not as an agricultural bill but as a 
Grundy bill. It came out of the Senate Finance Committee as a modi- 
fied Grundy bill. The coalition then went to work and did a brilliant 
job in raising the agricultural rates, in the main, to where they should 
be and in throwing overboard the nonagricultural increases. 

The agricultural Northwest had just about begun to breathe easily 
and to feel that an agricultural bill was assured when the Grundyites 
undertook to dangle bait before the coalitionists. The majority refused 
the bait, but enough of them swallowed it to give the Grundyites the 
upper hand. 

Unless the weaker members of the coalition can develop a stiffened 
spine during the week, the Grundyites will add substantially to their 
list of trophies. In that event the bill will be a strange and unnatural 
thing—a Grundy agricultural bill. The agricultural rates will be sub- 
stantially what agriculture wants. The nonagricultural rates will be 
substantially what Mr. Grunpy wants. And this curious hybrid is what 
will go into conference. 

The Republican Party should be able to see that a Grundy-agricul- 
ture bill will never have any “appeal”—as the picture fans have it 
for the country. All consumers will be against such a bill, Agricul- 
ture does not care for the philosophy of Grundyism and is not going 
to be happy about being a party to so monstrous an alliance. Agricul- 
ture was promised an agricultural bill, not a Grundy-agricultural bill, 
and, while it might be pleased about the agricultural rates, it will 
always be indignant about the Grundy rates. By making good its 
pledge, the Republican Party has an excellent opportunity to win agri- 
culture’s whole-hearted backing. 

The well-being of the country demands the increased agricultural 
rates. The distress of a great basic industry like agriculture can not 
foreyer be localized. The wisdom of passing a tariff bill which might 
mitigate in some degree this aforesaid distress should be apparent to 
everybody. But what can be said of the wisdom of passing a tariff bill 
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which will at one and the same time mitigate and intensify agricul- 
ture’s distress? 

The nonagricultural increases advocated by Mr. GRUNDY are not con- 
celved out of regard for the well-being of the country. The philosophy 
of Grundyism has been given an admirable and candid exposition by 
Mr. Grunpy himself. He believes the contributors to the war chest 
should be rewarded; to his way of thinking tariff favors are bought, 
sold, and delivered over the counter. 

The Republican Party will be making one of the greatest mistakes in 
its history if it allows Mr. Grunpy to slip all his favorite increases into 
the bill at the last minute. Agriculture does not want to go into 
partnership with Mr. GRUNDY; no ingenuity can make so distasteful a 
union propitious, 

Unless the Republican Party is utterly lacking not only in statecraft 
but in ordinary political horse sense, it will not commit the folly of 
sponsoring anything so absurd as a hyphenated bill of the sort described. 

The clear course prescribed by reason is to reject these last-minute 
bargains proposed by the Grundyites, and to pass a bill which will live 
up to the original specifications laid down by Mr. Hoover. No political 
harvest is to be reaped by any other program. Rather, as the wind is 
sown the whirlwind will be reaped. 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I simply desire to give notice 
that when this bill is passed I shall ask to take up the deficiency 
bill, with a view to moving to recede from three amendments 
that are in disagreement. Then I desire to express the hope 
that before taking a recess we may have a day, aun w, in 
which we can consider three or four appropriation bills t are 
on the calendar that I do not think will take very much time. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, in connection with what the 
Senator from Washington has said, I desire to say that it has 
been generally understood, and to the best of my ability I in- 
tend to carry that understanding into effect, that as soon as the 
tariff bill is disposed of we will take up the Muscle Shoals 
measure. 

J snould like to say to the Senator from Washington, how- 
ever, that there will be no disposition, as far as I am concerned, 
nor as far as I know on the part of anybody else, to prevent the 
taking up or passage of a conference report or an appropria- 
tion bill unless it develops that time is being utilized for the 
purpose of preventing action on the Muscle Shoals bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator wants to make it the unfinished 
business? 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to make it, as soon as we dispose of 
this bill, the unfinished business. For the purpose of agreeing 
to some conference report that the Senator has mentioned I 
should have no objection to laying it aside temporarily. 

Mr. JONES. May I say to the Senator that I do not desire 
to delay the Muscle Shoals bill, and shall be glad, of course, 
to have it made the unfinished business. 

e VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the passage of 
the bill. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, before general debate is en- 
tered upon in connection with the tariff measure, I desire to call 
the attention of the Senate to a system of lobbying which has 
been engaged in by these newly made multimillionaire oil pro- 
ducers of certain sections of our country. This may not be 
material, but in connection with the fight respecting oil it is 
at least interesting. 

I shall not review the lobby activities of the so-called inde- 
pendent oil producers; but I have in my hand a copy of a tele- 
gram sent to me by the Republican national committeewoman 
of my State. 

The early contest on the question of levying a duty on crude 
oil and petroleum products was, as I recall, on Friday, February 
28. The second contest, I believe was on Wednesday, March 19. 
Late last week—as I recall, on Friday—I received from the 
national Republican committeewoman from my State a copy of 
a telegram which I hold in my hand. 

I am going to read this telegram. It is dated Okmulgee, 
Okla.. March 12, 1930. y 


Mrs. H. E. THOMAS, . 
Republican Committeewoman, Sheboygan, Wis.: 

There appears to be a spontaneous boycott against Wisconsin prod- 
ucts starting in the mid-continent oil field because of Senator Brainr’s 
attack on oil organization, The boycott scems to be growing, although 
apparently sponsored by no organization. Will you wire us any infor- 
mation you may have that will help us stop boycott? 

R. D. PINE. 


I am informed that R. D. Pine is a brother of the senior 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. PINE], and is actively engaged in 
business with the Senator. 

Mr. President, if the brother of the senior Senator from Okla- 
homa told the truth in this telegram, it is very evident that 
these oil interests were attempting, by way of a boycott against 
the products of my State, to influence the vote upon this propo- 
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sition of the representatives of my State in the Senate of the 
United States. 

If Mr. Pine states the truth in that telegram, the same oil 
interests who are organizing this boycott against the products 
of my State are engaged in an unlawful undertaking. To enter 
into an organization for the purpose of boycotting products in 
interstate commerce is denounced by the Federal statutes. 

ne COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. I was not clear, exactly, in the proposi- 
tion made by these people. Was it that they would not pur- 
chase the products? 

Mr. BLAINE. The proposition, as Mr. Pine states it, was an 
organized effort to boycott the products of my State because of 
my action-here in the Senate of the United States. 

Mr. COPELAND. A parallel thing, then, would be for me to 
advise my constituents to boycott the Swiss cheese from Wis- 
consin, because the Senator opposed my suggestion that the rate 
be made lower. Is not that true? 

Mr. BLAINE. I do not appreciate just the point the Senator 
is making. I did not hear all he said. 

Mr. COPELAND. The point I am attempting to make is this: 
It is perfectly absurd, and an unrighteous thing, to propose a 
boycott against a State because its representatives took one stand 
or another in reference to this tariff bill. My reference to the 
Swiss cheese was more or less facetious, yet was an example 
of how absurd it would be for me to advise the citizens of my 
State to abstain from eating Wisconsin cheese because the im- 
porters of New York wanted a lower rate on that article. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, of course, neither the Senator 
from New York nor his constituents are going to boycott Wis- 
consin Swiss cheese or any other Wisconsin product. The con- 
stituents of the Senator from New York often prefer Wisconsin 
Swiss cheese to foreign Swiss cheese, because of its fine qualities. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield fur- 
ther? 

ue. BLAINE. I hope the Senator will let me go on with this 
matter. 

Mr. COPELAND. Certainly. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, here is the brother of a Senator, 
I understand a business partner, who sends the information to 
the Republican national committeewoman of my State, and what 
could be the purpose? Mr. Pine says: 


Will you wire us any information you may have that will help us stop 
boycott? 


What information under the sun could a Republican national 
committeewoman from Wisconsin have with reference to this 
alleged boycott of Wisconsin's products? 

Of course, the statement I have just quoted from the tele- 
gram of Mr. Pine was merely a subtle design. The whole pur- 
pose of the telegram was to interest a Republican national com- 
mitteewoman to bring such influence as Mr. Pine might imagine 
she might have to control the action and the votes of the Sena- 
tors from Wisconsin on the question of oil. 

This telegram divulges the extent to which those newly made 
multimillionaires would go in their attempt to influence public 
opinion in my State, and thereby attempt to influence the action 
and votes of Senators from that State. 

Mr. President, I have made some inquiry as to the truth of 
the reports respecting the boycott of Wisconsin products as con- 
tained in this telegram. Of course, my inquiries have been 
yery restricted, not knowing to whom I might send a communi- 
eation inquiring about the reports as set forth in this telegram, 
but, judging from the large number of letters I have received 
from the State of Oklahoma, from farmers and from business 
men, who have protested vigorously against the imposition of a 
duty on oil, I am quite convinced that this telegram does not 
tell the truth. 

Moreover, I do not for one moment believe that the people of 
Oklahoma would ever sanction a boycott of the products of 
any State because of the vote or action of the representatives 
from that State. I feel convinced in my own mind that the 
people of Oklahoma are willing to concede the right of Senators 
from other States to take such position on a tariff measure as 
in their judgment they believe to be compatible with the public 
interests, and I accord to the representatives in the Senate from 
the State of Oklahoma the same right to vote for and to advo- 
cate such measures, whether they be tariff measures or other- 
wise, as they conceive to be in the interest of their State. 

Under the circumstances that have prevailed in connection 
with the consideration of a tariff on oil, and in view of the 
source of this telegram, I deem it my duty to bring it to the 
attention of the Senate, of the country, and of the people of 
Oklahoma. 
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Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, I wish to state 
that my colleague [Mr. PINE] is now engaged in attendance upon 
a committee. He is in the Indian Affairs Committee making 
some investigations in conjunction with other members of that 
committee. At some later time during the day he will be 
apprised of the statement just made by the Senator from Wis- 
. Consin. No doubt he will have something to say in his own 
right and in his own time. 

I have no knowledge whatever of the telegram except as I 
heard it discussed by the Senator from Wisconsin. I have no 
knowledge of any movement in my State in retaliation against 
the products of any other State, although I am free to say that 
the tariff bill, if passed in its present form, will afford my State 
no relief upon any substantial commodity, but instead will place 
an additional burden upon my State. 

However, I may say in passing that the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin perhaps should not be alarmed or amazed that such a thing 
should come from some of the citizens of my State. What has 
happened, if the telegram is true, is happening not only through- 
out my State but other States of this Republic and likewise 
throughout the world. As an illustration of the situation to 
which I have reference let me call attention to one development, 

Some years ago the shipbuilders on the Atlantic seaboard saw 
many of the orders for private yachts, and small ships espe 
cially, being sent to Hamburg, Germany. The American ship- 
builders, seeing this good American business leave our shores 
and go abroad, came to Congress and asked for protection, pro- 
tection in an opportunity to build ships and a chance at the 
business developed in America. Congress passed a bill placing 
a tax upon foreign-built yachts and foreign-built ships. Con- 
gress complied with the request made by the shipbuilders and 
gave them such a tax as they thought would be necessary to 
accomplish their purpose. 

When that law become effective not a single new order came 
to American shipbuilders, Americans desiring to have ships 
‘built still took their orders to Hamburg. So the American ship- 
builders came back to Congress in the next session and asked 
that their tariff be increased. The protection asked and granted 
was in the form of an excise tax. The Congress a second time 
increased the rate upon foreign-built yachts and foreign-built 
ships. The shipbuilders thought they would get some relief by 
that means, but even the second increase in that tax brought 
not a single order to an American shipbuilder. 

Then two years ago the same shipbuilders came back down 
to Washington in connection with the tax reduction bill and 
asked the Ways and Means Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to increase the existing tax 500 per cent. The Ways 
and Means Committee accepted the recommendation of the ship- 
builders and incorporated a provision increasing by 500 per cent 
the tax which had been raised twice already. That provision 
was accepted by the House of Representatives and the bill with 
that provision came to the Senate and was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

When the German shipbuilders saw that this American tax 
was to be increased 500 per cent, they knew that if the provision 
was enacted into law they would not get another order from 
an American for the construction of a yacht or ship. Knowing 
that they could not come to Washington and protest to the 
United States Congress, they devised a means to defeat that 
measure, and here is what they did. The city of Hamburg is 
quite a large municipality. Hamburg is more than a city. It 
is a State. The situation is comparable to New York City and 
New York State. The shipbuilders of Hamburg, in order to 
defeat the proposal of the American Congress to increase the 
tariff in the form of an excise tax 500 per cent, went to their 
legislative body and proposed there that they deny to American- 
made automobiles the right to be licensed in Hamburg. 

The moment that such a proposal was presented in the Ham- 
burg legislative body, of course, the agents of American-built 
automobiles immediately cabled that fact to America. There 
came then to the Committee on Finance, of which I am a mem- 
ber, protests to the effect that if the Senate agreed to the 
amendment and raised the tax on foreign-built yachts and 
foreign-built ships 500 per cent, the 5,000 motor cars of Ameri- 
can manufacture in Hamburg could not secure licenses to run 
upon the streets of that State and that municipality. 

There the issue was joined before our committee, whether 
we should give protection to American shipbuilders and increase 
the excise tax 500 per cent, a tax that had already been twice 
raised, or whether we should refuse to increase that excise tax. 
When the matter was presented to the committee and argu- 
ments were heard, the committee not only refused to grant the 
increase of 500 per cent, but we actually recommended back to 
this body that the excise tax then in existence upon foreign- 
built -yachts and foreign-built ships should be repealed entirely. 
The Senate accepted the recommendation. When the issue was 
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settled, the shipbuilders in this country had no tax whatever 
for their protection, but, on the other hand, the American-made 
automobiles in Hamburg could have their licenses and could 
continue to operate in Germany. 

Here is an illustration of a form of retaliation by one of the 
municipalities of Germany against a tax or a proposal before 
the United States Congress. It was an effective retaliation. * 

Mr. President, that is not the only illustration I could give. 
Three or four days ago the Senate increased the tax on French 
laces. Some time ago a general increase in tariff was proposed 
upon French products, and in retaliation for that proposed tax 
the French Parliament proposed to raise the tax on American- 
made automobiles and American-made parts of automobiles, be- 
cause the French nation uses many American automobiles and 
the French factories use a great many American automobile 
parts. A few days ago, when the lace tax was increased, this 
matter was revived in the French Parliament and it is now 
proposed to place a high tax upon the importation of American- 
made automobiles into France and a high tax upon the impor- 
tation of American-made parts of our automobiles into France, 
There is a most recent and direct illustration upon the part of 
the French Government of a practical retaliation against a 
proposal now carried in the pending tariff bill. 

Mr. President, I do not approve of the principle of retalia- 
tion. We should not enact laws here that will give sufficient 
offense to our foreign neighbors, our foreign trade partners, to 
cause them to retaliate. Likewise, I do not approve of the 
telegram referred to by the Senator from Wisconsin. But, Mr. 
President, we can not be the censors of the activities of the 
citizenship of any State. We can not condemn the citizens of 
my State or any State because of the sending of telegrams. 
We have not come to that point, I hope. 

It is only natural, speaking now from the standpoint of the 
person who sent the telegram, that retaliation might be about 
the only remedy the people may have against some of the pro- 
posed rates contained in this bill. My State is a large con- 
sumer of dairy products. We like cheese down in Oklahoma. 
We like butter down in Oklahoma, We like milk down in Okla- 
homa. Yet everything made in the State of Wisconsin has had 
the tariff perceptibly increased by the action of the Senate, and 
if the bill is enacted into law those who buy butter from Wis- 
consin, those who buy the various forms of cheese from Wis- 
consin, must pay a higher price. It is only natural when one 
of the leading products of my State is refused protection, when 
the proposal to protect it was defeated upon the floor of the 
Senate by tactics that my State does not approve of, that some 
of the citizens of my State should resent that activity. 

Mr. President, I want to serve notice again that at a later 
time my colleague will no doubt make a more definite reply to 
the statements submitted by the Senator from Wisconsin. 
3 NCE PRESIDENT. The question is on the passage of 
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Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Glass McCulloch Smith 
Ashurst Glenn McKellar Smoot 
Barkley ff McMaster Steck 
Bingham Goldsborough MeNa: Steiwer 
Black uld Metcal Stephens 
Blaine Greene Moses Sullivan 
Blease Hale Norris Swanson 
Borah Harris Nye Thomas, Idaho 
Bratton arrison Oddie Thomas, Okla. 
Brookhart Hatfield Overman Townsend 
8 Harde RB odes 

apper ayden ngs 
Caraway Hebert Pine Vandenberg 
Connally Heflin Pittman Lal cared 
Copeland Howell Ransdell Walcott 
Couzens » Johnson Robinson, Ind. Walsh, Mass, 
Dale Jones Robsion, Ky. Walsh, Mont. 
Dill Kean 1 Waterman 
Fess Kendrick Shep: Watson 
Frazier Keyes Shortridge Wheeler 
George La Follette mmons 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-three Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. The question is 
upon the passage of the bill. 

Mr. GEORGE and others demanded the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ALLEN answered “ yea.” 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. BLAINE. When a Senator has risen and is addressing 
the Chair, what right has the clerk to call the name of a 
Senator? 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair ordered the roll to be 
called and no Senator had been recognized. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. BLAINE. When a Senator is on the floor and addresses 
the Chair, why should not that Senator be recognized? 

The VICH PRESIDENT. No Senator had addressed the 
Chair before the roll had been ordered called, and the Chair 
heard no one address the Chair before the Senator from Kansas 
(Mr. ALLEN] answered to his name. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there has been a mistake 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If the Senator from Wisconsin 
states that he was on his feet demanding recognition, or if the 
Senator from Oklahoma will say that he was asking recognition 
before the Senator from Kansas answered to his name, the 
Chair, without objection, will order that the call be set aside. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I can confirm the fact that 
the Senator from Wisconsin was on his feet. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I can also state that the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Tuomas] had addressed the Chair before 
an answer was made. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the order will 
be set aside. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the passage of 
the bill. The yeas and nays have been ordered. The Senator 
from Oklahoma is recognized. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, pursuant to the 
notice given by me on a previous day, I at this time send to the 
desk a motion and ask that it may be laid before the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion of the Senator from 
Oklahoma will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. The Senator from Oklahoma makes the 
following motion: 


I move that the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regulate 
commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the industries of the 
United States, to protect American labor, and for other purposes, be 
recommitted to the Committee on Finance with instructions to eliminate 
therefrom the following-described text: Beginning with line 5, on page 
2, and including line 2, on page 125, and beginning with line 9, on page 
146, and including line 23, on page 279. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, the motion just 
made, if carried, would have the force and effect of recommit- 
ting this bill to the Finance Committee, with instructions to 
eliminate all schedules from the bill save that affecting agri- 
culture, If the motion should carry, the bill would then have 
in it the agricultural schedule plus the administrative provi- 
Sions and the special proyisions. Unless some Senator desires 
to ask a question, that is all I care to say, and I will ask for a 
vote on the motion. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator a question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oklahoma 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I was not able to follow the reading of the 
motion by the clerk—it was read so rapidiy—and I do not have 
before me a copy of the Senator’s motion. I inquire would it 
eliminate from the bill all schedules excepting the agricultural 
schedule? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma, It would have the effect of 
eliminating all the schedules except the agricultural schedule 
and the administrative and special provisions. 

Mr. NORRIS. What does the Senator mean by “special 
provisions“ 2 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Those in the latter part of the 
bill, which are found under a separate title. 

Mr. NORRIS. Let me ask the Senator a concrete question, 
the answer to which will conyey the information I want. 
Would it eliminate from the bill the amendment the Senate 
adopted last week, providing for a suspension of tariff rates in 
case the court should find that a monopoly existed in connection 
with a given article? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I understood that amendment 
was offered to the special provisions or the administrative pro- 
visions of the bill. If so, my motion would not affect it. 

Mr. NORRIS. It was an amendment to be added at the end 
of the bill. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Then, my motion would not 


affect that amendment or interfere with it in any way, shape, 
or form. 
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Mr. NORRIS. Let me ask the Senator another question. If 
we eliminate all the other rates except those in the agricultural 
schedule, would the effect be to continue in force and effect the 
existing rates? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. The effect would be to continue 
in effect the existing rates, those in the act of 1922. 

Mr. NORRIS. Unless there were a statement in the motion 
to that effect, it occurred to me that it would eliminate all those 
rates, and everything would be on the free list except those 
articles provided for in the agricultural schedule, which would 
be left in the bill, 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. 
motion. 

Mr. NORRIS. 
effect. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. It would not, Mr. President, for 
this reason; According to the rule of the Senate under which 
I am operating—Rule XV—if this bill should go back to the 
committee the committee then would comply with the instruc- 
tions of the Senate. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. And then the bill would come 
back to the Senate for further consideration, as in Committee 
of the Whole, at which time the Senator from Nebraska could 
protect his interests and his rights as he might see fit and 
proper. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am not criticizing the Senator's position; I 
am in sympathy with it; and if the motion does what the 
Senator thinks it would do, I intend to vote for it; but I would 
not want to take action here that would eliminate from the 
bill entirely all the items which the Senator by his amendment 
seeks to strike out. If it would have that effect I do not see 
how anybody could support it; and I am worried, because from 
a reading of the motion I am inclined to think it would have 
that effect, } 

This bill, as the Senator must remember, is a reenactment of 
tariff schedules. If we should strike out all the tariff schedules 
except one, and make no provision for their reinstatement, 
should we not have put all articles not covered in the schedule 
remaining in the bill on the free list? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I do not think so. If we should 
strike out a schedule it leaves it then as controlled by existing 
law, and we would have ample opportunity when the bill should 
be reported back to the Senate to take care of that situation. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator right there reaches the point 
which I had in mind. The only existing law, if the bill should 
be enacted in the form now suggested, would contain no rates 
except in the agricultural schedule; we would eliminate all the 
other schedules. I may be wrong about it, and I am merely 
seeking information; but it seems to me it would have the 
effect of putting upon the free list all articles rates on which 
would be eliminated. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President—— 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oklahoma 
yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr, GLASS. May we not have the interpretation of the Vice 
President on that point? He has the motion before him, I 
assume, and no doubt has examined it. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, the interpreta- 
tion of the motion is plain. If the motion should carry, this 
bill would go back to the committee with instructions to elimi- 
nate from the bill all schedules except the agricultural sched- 
ule. That would mean that 14 schedules would go out of the 
bill, Then it is to be presumed that the committee would bring 
back the bill, in accordance with the instructions, in proper 
form retaining the existing rates, those in the act of 1922, as 
they now are, and then so to modify the text of the bill as to 
carry into effect the evident intent of my motion. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oklahoma 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. I merely wish to say that if the motion should 
prevail, and the bill should go into conference with all of the 
rates excepting those affecting agricultural products stricken out, 
the situation would be that the House, having provided rates in 
all the schedules and the Senate having provided no rates ex- 
cept those in the agricultural schedule, the conferees could only 
consider the rates provided in the House bill. That would be 
the effect of it. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oklahoma 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 


That is not the intent of my 


I was wondering if it would not have that 


Mr. NORRIS. I should like to suggest if the effect would 
be to put all commodities except those in the agricultural sched- 
ule on the free list, then, it seems to me, the conferees would 
have before them the House bill with certain rates, and the 
Senate bill with no rates except in the agricultural schedule ; 
so that the conferees would have before them the difference 
between no rates at all and the rates which the House provided. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the idea I intended to convey. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understood the Senator to say just the oppo- 
site, that we would have to accept the House rates. That would 
not follow, as I understand, for the conferees could not go 
higher than the House rates, but they could go lower. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oklahoma 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I should like to ask the Senator what 
this motion, if adopted, would do to the debenture provision? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. The debenture provision would 
remain in the bill; the motion, if adopted, would not affect the 
debenture provision. Nor would it affect the Simmons amend- 
ment; but it would eliminate a good many things which, in my 
Judgment, should not be in the bill. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oklahoma 
yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. BLACK. There seems to be a question raised by the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska whether or not the motion carries out the 
intent of the Senator from Oklahoma. Why not amend it so 
as to instruct the committee that in their report back to the 
Senate the existing rates in the other schedules shall not be 
affected, if that is the intention of the Senator from Oklahoma? 
That would obviate the objection raised by the Senator from 
Nebraska. . 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. That is the intent of the mo- 
tion, and I should presume to rely upon the ability and the fair- 
ness of the Senate to see to it, if this motion should prevail, 
that its intent would be made effective. Then, when the bill 
comes back here, if it is not in the form we want it, we 
will have another chance to make it such. No Senator's rights 
will be abridged, because when the bill comes back, in accord- 
ance with the instructions, it again comes before the Committee 
of the Whole, and we can again take such time as we need in 
order to make the bill as we want it at that time. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oklahoma 
yield to the Senator from Arizona? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma, I yield. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Asa matter of parliamentary procedure, the 
bill when returned to the House would have stricken out of it 
all of 14 schedules, and the only schedule remaining in the 
bill would be the agricultural schedule. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. And the special and adminis- 
trative provisions. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Then the situation would be that the Senate 
merely had disagreed to everything the House had done with 
respect to the other schedules, but we would not indicate in 
what manner we disagreed. It seems to me it would be essen- 
tial, so far as the Senator's motion is concerned, also to instruct 
the committee in reporting back the bill to reduce every rate to 
the 1922 basis. Is that the Senator’s intention? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Conditions on the committee 
have changed very materially from the time this bill was previ- 
ously before the committee. At that time there was very little 
opportunity to present anything except what might be termed 
self-evident or ex parte statements. At this time the complexion 
of the Finance Committee has materially changed, and I have a 
conviction that if this bill should be recommitted to the com- 
mittee it could be modified materially and made more in har- 
mony with the evident intent of this body. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Chair will state, in response 
to the suggestion of the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass], that 
if the motion should carry and the bill should be recommitted 
to the Committee on Finance, with instructions, and the com- 
mittee should report the bill back to the Senate in accordance 
with those instructions, the bill would then have to be con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole; there would be open to 
amendment the part stricken out as well as the text reported 
back, and the bill would be in exactly the same position in which 
it was six months ago. 

Mr. GLASS. In other words, we would have to go in detail 
into the entire tariff schedules. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That would be the situation. 
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Mr. GLASS. It seems to me that the situation would be 
simplified if the Senator from Oklahoma would add to his 
motion a provision instructing the Finance Committee, except 
as to the agricultural schedule, to report back the existing 
schedules. Then the bill would go to conference with the agri- 
cultural schedule as adopted by the Senate and with the sched- 
ules of existing law adopted by the Senate. I should be glad to 
vote, as I have already voted, to confine the revision to the 
3 schedules, but I can not vote for a proposition like 

8. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let us have the yeas and nays, Mr. President. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I feel a hesitancy about repeat- 
ing what I have said heretofore many times, that I am opposed 
to any protective tariff, and I can not for the life of me see 
how Senators can yote for a tariff save one for revenue only. 
Everybody having good sense knows that a protective tariff is 
a burden upon every consumer of every article upon which a 
tariff is levied, save the producer or the manufacturer of the 
article. While a few manufacturers and producers are benefited 
by the tariff, every consumer in America pays more for the 
article than he would otherwise pay. The little sop which has 
been attempted to be thrown out to the South is the cheapest 
bait, in my opinion, that has ever been offered to any school 
of fish. I am not surprised that so many bite at that bait, but 
I am surprised that there are those claiming to be Jeffersonian 
Democrats who are willing to make trades and deals in order 
that they may possibly be temporarily aided. The common 
people of the United States will not be helped by this bill, but 
only the stockholders in corporations upon the products of which 
tariff rates are levied. 

Mr. President, I shall not take the time of the Senate to dis- 
cuss the matter. I stated my position in some remarks on the 
floor of the Senate, which are to be found on page 5338 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL. Recorp of November 8, 1929, and in order to 
save time I ask that an excerpt therefrom may be published in 
the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The excerpt referred to is as follows: 


[From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of November 8, 1929, p. 5338] 


So far as the coalition is concerned, I rather think that when the 
time comes, the progressives will find Moses and his REED leading them 
out of the wilderness of the coaliticn, and they will be found sitting at 
the fireside of Republican regularity; and at the next presidential elec- 
tion they will support the old-line Republicans. It was so in 1928, and 
so will be in 1932. The Democrats, having given them all they want, 
can, as usual, smile. 


Mr. BLEASE. I said on the floor of the Senate that the 
Democrats should let this bill pass. In order to save time, I 
ask that my remarks on page 4724 of the Recorp of October 21, 
1929, and page 5503 of the Recorp of November 13, 1929, may be 
inserted in my remarks, 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


[From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of October 21, 1929, p. 4724] 


Mr. President, I believe in the Democratic doctrine. I believe, first 
of all, in the Constitution of the United States—of course, second to 
God. I believe next in white supremacy, regardless of what may be the 
consequences, or what it takes to bring it about. I believe in the 
doctrine of allowing the majority of the people of this country to rule 
this country; but I do not believe, nor will I ever believe, in lying 
down in a fight. If you go into a fight, do as the Confederate soldiers 
did—fight until you perish or are overpowered—but never turn your 
back to the enemy and run in any fight. I think the Democratic Party 
to-day ought to stop this coalition unless they are going to carry through 
to the finish; and, if we are going to vote with somebody else, let us 
carry it all the way. 

I remember when I came here, Mr. President—and it will be found 
in the Recorp—that I advocated the Democrats and progressives taking 
charge of the Senate, electing all the officers, and electing the chairmen 
of the committees; and what was I told? I can not use all the lan- 
guage. I was told not to trust the progressives; that they could not be 
trusted; that I was making a mistake in advising making a coalition 
with them and taking charge of the Senate. Some of the remarks made 
at that time would not be very complimentary if I were to repeat them. 
Yes, the Democratic Party is defeated, and she always will be defeated 
unless she changes her leadership; and you will stay defeated unless 
you change it. 

Why should we come on this floor one week and yote for one thing, 
and come back another week and vote to reverse our action? Why 
should we come here at one time in a coalition, and at another time re- 
fuse to carry it out? Why should we switch like a horse's tail from one 
side to another? I am tired of it, so far as I am concerned. I am 
absolutely disgusted with it. The people of this country are disgusted 
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with it. My State is disgusted with it. We want to see principles rise 
above party. We want to see principles rise above individuals. We 
want to see principles stand here in the Senate and fight for the people 
of this country. 

[From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of November 13, 1929, p. 5503] 


If I had had my way, I would have let the Republicans pass it just 
as soon as possible. I think the Democrats made a mistake, As I say, 
I am not criticizing or talking about myself now. I think they should 
have let the bill pass and go into operation just as early as possible, 
and let the people of this country, the consumers, see what it was going 
to do to them and what it was doing to them, and the chances are that 
there would have been a reversal. If the Democrats make it a good Dill, 
however, it is a Republican administration, and the Republicans will get 
the credit for it. I do not see where the Democrats are going to get 
any credit, especially in the coalition that they are in. 


Mr. BLEASE. I offered an amendment on cement. My State 
has just issued $65,000,000 of bonds for good roads. My people 
pay taxes for those bonds. They pay taxes on the interest on 
them, and some day they will have to pay taxes to pay the 
principal. It is not fair to my people to make them pay a 
tariff on cement that the money for these bonds is being used for 
on the public highways—not only used by the people of my 
State but by the people of the Nation who travel in or through 
my State, all of whom, such as are good citizens, we gladly 
welcome. And I hope that cement will remain as provided by 
my amendment. 

I think this bill should go to the conferees, and let the Ameri- 
can people know what they have got todo. We have already sand- 
bagged them; we have gassed them; we have chloroformed them; 
and we have robbed them and left them on the side of the road 
bleeding, What is the use of keeping them in further agony 
and suspense? If we are not going to relieve them ourselves, let 
us let them know just what they have got to go through with, 
so they may look for succor elsewhere. 

Those of us who have to sit on the side lines and watch the 
game are getting just as much criticism as those of you who are 
playing inside the diamond, We are receiving no credit because 
we are not in position to be allowed to help play the game, but 
we get cussed just the same, What the players and their back- 
ers are receiving has not yet been made known to us, but the 
people—the consumer—will do the paying regardless of the 
price. 

I am not on the Finance Committee, for which I am glad. I 
have not been taken into the confidence of the coalition, for 
which I am very proud. I consider it a compliment not to have 
been asked into such an unholy, ungodly, and un-American al- 
liance. Therefore I do not know what trade has been made, 
but I do know that this tariff business has been as poorly han- 
dled by those who are supposed to be in charge of it as any 
measure I have ever read about, and if it were being handled 
in the Legislature of South Carolina those in charge of it would 
certainly be considered failures as legislators. 

To be frank about it, I am disgusted with the whole situation, 
and haye been for some time; and if the American people are 
not disgusted also, especially those who are going to have to pay 
a higher price for everything which they consume and receive no 
dividends, they are very hard to disgust. 

I appeal to you again, you leaders in this body, to get together 
and kill this iniquitous measure, this cradle-to-the-grave robbing 
instrument, or else pass it and let the people get rid of those who 
impose it upon them. 

I shall vyote against the entire bill, notwithstanding the fact 
that I believe its passage would aid in the defeat of the Repub- 
lican Party; but the price which the consumer would have to 
pay in the meantime would be very great, and I hope that we 
can elect a Democratic Senate and House without making our 
people pay such outrageous prices. 

Mr. President, I have voted consistently against all tariffs. 
When I have had to vote as between rates, I have always voted 
for the lower ones. I have received no reward. I certainly can 
perc no punishment. I have not voted for any tariff on any 
article. 

I notice in a letter from the junior Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. GRUNDY], in which he discusses the tariff situation, 
the following sentence—this letter is to Richard H. Edmonds, 
editor of the Manufacturers Record: 


There is one phase of this tariff making that is still of the future 
and in which I think a publication of the influence of yours, in the 
particular field it serves, might do much. I refer to the practice 
indulged in by so many Democrats of voting for protection upon com- 
modities of their own States when a tariff bill is in the making and 
then voting against the bill as a whole. It is certainly not too early 
for you to try to make that practice as difficult as possible. 
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As to who is a Democrat, that is getting to be a very debat- 
able question. As to who controls the so-called Democratic 
vote in this body is a more serious question, one which I am 
not discussing. I impute to no man any motive but the highest; 
but if I were asked to write the definition of a Democrat, it 
certainly would be far different from that which I think some 
others in this body would write. However, that is a matter 
for the voters to determine in their respective States. I do 
not see how a man can be a southern Democrat and vote for a 
high protective tariff bill, such as this is, and thus rob the 
American farmer and laborer. 

We are certainly now living under an administration of big 
money, big interests, of the corporations, by the corporations, 
and for the corporations. 

If you really want to help the farmers in this country, reduce 
the rates of transportation. Stop letting the railroad com- 
panies rob them; but,. instead of that, you cry, “ Tariff! 
Tariff!” while the railroads are destroying those who produce 
the necessities of life. Some people who claim to be the farmer's 
friend may be doing it innocently, but I regret to say that they 
are destroying the farmer, and will make the farmer say, 
“From such friends, O God, save us!” 

In this connection I ask to have printed in the Recorp a brief 
extract from some remarks of mine appearing in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp of October 4, 1929, page 4204. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recoxp, as follows: 


If the people of this country, the farmers of this country, not only 
in one section but in every section, could place what they have to sell 
to other sections of this country in those sections at a fair and mod- 
erate price, it would be the greatest relief that the farmers of the 
country could receive. 


Mr. BLEASE. And would give a fair price to the producer, 
to the railroads, and the consumer. 

Mr, President, a few days ago an amendment was offered. 
The only two voting against that amendment were the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. Norsgok] and myself. I voted against 
that amendment because I was informed and believed, and be- 
lieve yet, that if that amendment had not been adopted the 
article then being discussed and voted upon would have gone 
upon the free list, because those voting for the lower rate 
would have voted against a higher rate and helped us get it 
on the free list. I believe that the Senator from South Dakota 
saw it as I did. I am not ashamed of that vote. I am glad it is 
recorded as it is; and I hope that when this tariff bill is fin- 
ished somebody in the Senate will introduce a bill to reduce the 
railroad rates of this country. 

Farmers all over this country are being sold out of their 
homes. I have called attention to the farm land banks time 
and again and tried to get an investigation of the system, but 
I could not, I have, however, caused the suicide of a few 
people and the resignation of a few and caused a few to be 
kicked out by publishing what I haye in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

To-day farmers all over this country are being sold out of 
their homes. Women and children are being turned into the 
street, by whom? By the American Government; and when 
we come and ask for a little relief, that these mortgages and 
liens might be carried on for 12 more months—see pages 5785 
and 5786, CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, March 21, 1930—no one comes 
to the rescue; but the cry is “ Tariff! Tariff!” 

In this connection I read from an article sent to me by a 
friend of mine: 


Hoover is my shepherd, I am in want; 

He maketh me to lie down on park benches; 

He leadeth me beside great need; 

He restoreth my doubt in thè Republican Party; 

He leadeth me in the paths of destruction for his party’s sake, 

Yea, though I walk through the valley of the shadow of starvation, 
I do fear evil; for thou art against me; 

Thy politicians and profiteers they frighten me, 

Thou preparest a reduction in my salary before me in the presence of 
mine enemies, 

Thou annointest my income with taxes; 

My expenses runneth over my income. 

Surely unemployment and poverty will follow me all the days of the 
Republican administration, 

And I will dwell in a rented house forever. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the 
motion of the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. THOMAS]. 

Mr. SWANSON. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 
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Mr. LA FOLLETTE (when Mr. Currine’s name was called). 
The junior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Currrxo] is un- 
avoidably absent. 

Mr. GOULD (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine]. I trans- 
fer that pair to the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. BaD] and 
will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr, OVERMAN (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. DENEEN]. 
I therefore withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. My colleague [Mr. Hastinas] is neces- 
sarily absent from the Chamber. He is paired with the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Currine]. If my -colleague were pres- 
ent, he would vote “nay.” 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have a general pair with the senior Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts [Mr. Grtett], who is absent. I am 
unable to secure a transfer, and therefore withhold my vote. 
If I were at liberty to vote, I should vote “nay.” 

Mr. FESS. The junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Grunpy] is necessarily absent. If present, he would vote 

nay.” 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. REED] and the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Romxsox] have a general pair. 

Mr. JOHNSON (after having voted in the negative). I have 
to-day a pair with the senior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Norseck]. I do not know how he would vote upon this particu- 
lar proposition. For that reason, while I desire to vote “nay,” 
I feel that I should withdraw my vote. 

Mr. McKELLAR. My colleague [Mr. Brock] is unavoidably 
detained from the Senate on account of illness. 

Mr, TRAMMELL. My colleague [Mr. FLETCHER] is absent 
from the Chamber on account of being indisposed to-day. If he 
were present, he would vote “ nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 9, nays 71, as follows: 


YEAS—9 
Blease Nye Smith Walsh, Mont. 
Caraway Thomas, Okla. Wheeler 
McMaster 
NAYS—71 

Allen George Kendrick 
Ashurst Glass Keyes Smoot 
Barkley Glenn La Follette Steck 
Bingham * McCulloch Steiwer 
Black Goldsborough McKellar Stephens 
Blaine uld MeN van 
Borah Greene Meten wanson 
Bratton Hale Moses Thomas, Idaho 
Brookhart Harris Norris Townsend 
Broussard Harrison ie ell 

pper Hatfield Patterson Tydings 
Connally wes hipps Vandenberg 
Copeland Hayden Pittman Wagner 
Couzens Hebert Ransdell Walcott 
Dale Heflin Robinson, Ind. Walsh, Mass. 
Dill Howell Robsion, Ky. Waterman 
Fess Jones 8 Watson 
Frazier Kean Sheppard 

NOT VOTING—16 

Baird Fletcher Johnson 
Brock Gillett King Robinson, Ark. 
Cutting Grundy Norbeck Shipstead 
Deneen Hastings Overman Simmons 


So the motion of Mr. THomas of Oklahoma to recommit the 
bill with instructions was rejected. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I realize that after seven 
months of arduous labor on the tariff, the Senate is in no mood 
to listen to a long address analyzing the features of this bill. I 
realize also that this is an inopportune time to recite the history 
of the struggle which has taken place on the floor of the Senate 
since this measure was taken up for debate on the 12th day of 
last September. I believe, however, in passing, I am justified in 
referring to the work of the so-called coalition of progressive 
Republicans and Democrats, who, during six months of the con- 
sideration of this bill upon the floor of the Senate, made what 
I believe to have been a conscientious effort to improve the pend- 
ing measure. 

Mr. President, the members of that coalition recognized that 
since 1922, when the Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act was passed, 
agriculture had been suffering under a serious discrimination as 
against industry under the protective-tariff system. The Ford- 
ney-McCumber Act of 1922 carried the highest industrial rates 
in the history of the tariff system. 

The late Senator Knute Nelson, of Minnesota, declared upon 
the floor of the Senate that the representatives of the great in- 
dustrial interests of this country came into the Finance Com- 
mittee room in 1922 with the industrial tariffs in their brief 
bags, and had them written into law. 

It is true, as has been stated during the debate, that in 1922 
the so-called representatives of the farm bloc were permitted to 
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write the agricultural schedules into the bill which they desired 
to have placed there. But after eight years under that law it be- 
came evident to those who are interested in the welfare of the 
great basic industry—agriculture—that the law of 1922 was one 
of the causes contributing to the ruin of that industry during 
those eight long years. 

Therefore it was evident that in order to carry out what we 
understood to be the purpose of this session, and to prevent a 
repetition of what occurred in 1922 it was essential to block 
further unjustifiable increases in the industrial rates, and to 
grant to agriculture rates which could be presumed to be effec- 
tive. Had this program been followed, a real effort to raise agri- 
culture to a parity with industry would have been successful 
in so far as that may be accomplished under the protective-tariff 
system—that much remained to be done. 

When the bill left the House of Representatives, it contained 
845 increases in rates over the law of 1922, which, as I have 
said, was the highest tariff wall in the history of our country. 
It contained 82 decreases below the base of 1922. Of those in- 
creases, as the bill passed the House, 143 were in the agricul- 
tural schedule. There were 10 decreases in the rates in that 
schedule. 

The House of Representatives, in passing the bill during a 
special session of the Congress called for the purpose of carry- 
ing out the pledges in the platforms of both political parties to 
give agricultural parity with industry under the protective 
system, granted five industrial increases for every increase in 
rates in the agricultural schedule. This statement does not 
take into consideration the fact that many of the agricultural 
increases were known to be ineffective. 

After six months of effort on the floor of the United States 
Senate, when the bill was reported to the Senate from the Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the 4th of March this year, the bill con- 
tained 620 increases in rates and 202 decreases in rates below 
the levels of 1922. Agricultural rates had been increased in the 
bill as reported from the Committee of the Whole to the number 
of 156, while the decreases below the 1922 base had been 14. 

It will be seen that although the disparity between agricul- 
ture and industry has not been rectified, even after six months 
of effort, the number of industrial increases as compared to the 
increases in the agricultural schedules had been reduced to the 
point where four industrial rates were increased for every in- 
crease in an agricultural rate. 

Mr. President, I do not contend, and I would be the last 
to attempt to maintain, that the bill as reported from the Com- 
mittee of the Whole on March 4 was a good bill. It was not, 
in any sense of the word. Even after six months of conscien- 
tious effort, that bill, in my judgment, violated the pledges that 
were made to the great agricultural interests and to the con- 
sumers of this country in the campaign of 1928. But I submit 
that the bill as reported on the 4th day of March from the Com- 
mittee of the Whole to the Senate was, in fact, a conscientious 
effort to improve the situation in so far as the discrimination 
against agriculture to the advantage of industry under the pro- 
tective tariff system are concerned. 

I realize that the votes are here to pass this bil. In my 
judgment, we are about to send to conference the worst tariff 
bill in the history of this Republic. It should be designated 
hereafter as the “ Grundy billion-dollar tariff bill.” 

This measure is free from any pretense of protecting infant 
industries. I do not believe anyone will claim that it is based 
on the Republican principle of “ equalizing the costs of produc- 
tion at home and abroad.” Even the pretense that it equalizes 
the benefits of industry and agriculture under the tariff system 
is untenable, because, as I have already stated, for every in- 
crease in an agricultural rate there are, as this bill stands to- 
day, four increases in industrial rates over the rates of the act 
of 1922. The net result of our labors of seven months has been 
to increase the discrimination against agriculture under the 
protective tariff system. 

This “Grundy tariff bill” eclipses the “tariff of abomina- 
tions” of 1828 in its impositions upon the public, and by com- 
parison it dwarfs the injustice and iniquity of the Payne-Ald- 
rich Act of 1909, which wrecked the Republican Party in 1912. 

As the bill stands to-day, it is the product of a series of deals, 
conceived in secret, but executed in public with a brazen 
effrontery that is without parallel in the annals of the Senate. 

The rate structure of the bill in the main is the handiwork 
of a combination of lobbyists who pooled their interests to 
secure the rewriting of this piece of legislation during the final 
weeks of its consideration. 

I realize that some Senators regard the flexible provisions, 
the debenture, and the Norris amendment—a device whereby 
duties may be removed when domestic price-fixing or monopoly 
is proved—as constructive achievements which justify their 
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voting for the bill. In my judgment, however, indefensible 
duties estimated to increase the consumers’ burden by a billion 
dollars a year constitute too great a price for the people to pay 
for constructive legislation which it is the duty of Congress to 
enact without imposing this enormous tax on the great body 
of our citizenship. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, it seems to me that a vote for 
this bill condones the yote-trading deals by which some of the 
most unjustifiable rates in the bill were obtained. For the 
first time in the history of the Senate avowed lobbyists testified 
under oath concerning the deals by which they proposed to 
secure the duties they wanted. Votes were changed overnight, 
not by argument nor by new evidence but as consideration for 
the conferring of new privileges upon favored interests and 
sections. 

The farmer has been betrayed by this bill, Many new bur- 
dens in the form of industrial tariffs have been placed upon him 
for every alleged benefit which he may secure through the in- 
creased duties upon the commodities which he produces. The 
farmer’s back, Mr. President, has been made the springboard 
from which the industrial lobbyists have leaped to new and 
higher tariff rate leyels for the benefit of the special industrial 
interests they represent. The agricultural tariff granted the 
farmer, in many instances ineffective, carries with it the obli- 
gation to pay higher prices upon almost every article that is 
used upon the farm. The clothing for his family, the lumber, 
the cement, the tiling, the brick, and nearly everything else the 
farmer has to buy will be increased in price if this bill becomes 
a law. 

During recent weeks every pretense that the bill embodies any 
scientific method of tariff determination has been abandoned. 
In the recent debate practically no proof was offered showing 
the difference in cost of production in the United States and 
the principal competing countries. On the contrary, such find- 
ings as the Tariff Commission has compiled in its long and 
tedious investigation have been ignored and flouted. Excessive 
increases haye been put through during the closing weeks of 
the consideration of the bill by a pooling of sectional and local 
interests in absolute defiance of the known facts regarding pro- 
duction costs and competitive conditions. 

Mr. President, this Congress has demonstrated how tariff 
legislation should not be made. By the writing of this bill the 
majority have given justification for the cynical charges which 
have been leveled against the two Houses of Congress. Further- 
more, it is now clear that the bill has sown seeds of interna- 
tional ill will from which the United States ,will reap the 
harvest in the form of retaliatory measures. It is bringing the 
nations of Europe into a movement to create a customs union 
whose barriers will be built primarily to exclude our products. 
It has, in many instances, levied virtual embargoes upon the 
products of those countries whose friendship we should be most 
anxious to preserve. It has struck a blow at our foreign trade 
through the expansion of which we should now be seeking to 
relieve existing unemployment, created by the decline in our 
own purchasing power. 

It is estimated that 10 per cent of our total production of 
manufactured goods is exported and sold abroad. That may 
seem at first glance to be a small proportion, but economists who 
have studied the question are agreed that the sale abroad of 
that 10 per cent of our manufactured production is absolutely 
essential if we are to maintain prosperity in industry at home. 

By this bill the Republican Party abandons the theory of pro- 
tection. It embraces the theory of embargo. The great indus- 
tries of the country which are now upon an export basis will 
be the first to feel the unfortunate results of the enactment of 
this measure, 

In 1909, when the Payne-Aldrich bill was passed, the textile 
industries of the country stood near the top of the list. To-day 
they have descended to the twenty-fourth place in the produc- 
tion of value of goods, and the automobile industry, which has 
never relied upon tariff privileges, has assumed position with the 
leaders among American industries. The automobile industry— 
and I merely cite this as an example—having nearly reached 
the saturation point in so far as the domestic sale of goods is 
concerned, is now forced to look abroad for additional expansion 
of their industry. A very interesting dispatch is contained in 
the New York Times of yesterday from Paris, signed by the Paris 
correspondent of the New York Times, Carlisle McDonald. Un- 
der date of March 22, he stated: 

A surprise vote in the United States Senate raising the duty on French 
lace from 90 to nearly 300 per cent caused immediately an unfavorable 
reaction for American interests in this country. . After having decided 
to confine the new French tariff increase on automobiles, trucks, and 
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parts to a reasonable figure between 10 and 20 per cent, French sources 
to-day informed American motor-car representatives that the drastic 
move against an important item in the French export trade had en- 
tirely changed the situation. Therefore, instead of framing a modified 
measure as reported Thursday, the Tarif! Commission of the Chamber of 
Deputies now is expected to meet Tuesday and adopt the original project 
augmenting the duties on imported American automotive products to 
the point of making further sales in this market practically impossible. 


I realize that Senators may say that this is only one example, 
but other examples might be cited. Indeed, with the increase 
in our productive capacity due to the mechanization of industry, 
many of our great manufacturing industries will ere long be 
in the same situation. 

The pending tariff bill, if it is enacted into law, will thwart 
the efforts to build up a national merchant marine no matter 
how many hundreds of millions of the taxpayers’ money may 
be poured out in the form of subsidies. We can not hope to 
maintain a merchant marine without cargoes for our ships, and 
foreign trade can not be preserved by excluding the products 
of our best customers. 

As it stands to-day the bill, in my judgment, will do more to 
create sectional ill feeling in the United States than any 
measure that has been before the Senate within the memory 
of its oldest Member. It places burdens upon the entire people 
for the benefit of special groups and local interests which they 
are bound to resent and which they will eventually repudiate. 
By levying heavy increases of duties upon all kinds of com- 
modities, from raw materials not produced in this country to 
the most highly finished manufactured products, this measure, 
if it goes upon the statute books, will tend to force a readjust- 
ment of the entire price structure of American industry, which 
will inevitably check purchase and consumption at the very 
time when an expansion of trade is vitally needed for the 
restoration of prosperity. By the placing of excessive burdens 
in the form of increased duties upon building materials the 
measure strikes a serious blow at the program of public and 
private construction to take up the slack and relieve the wide- 
spread unemployment resulting from the existing industrial 
depression. 

The Grundy tariff bill is an absolute violation of the Presi- 
dent’s message urging a limited revision of the tariff for the 
relief of agriculture and for the protection of those industries 
in which there has been, according to the President—and I 
quote his exact language—* a substantial slackening of industry 
and a consequent decrease of employment due to insurmount- 
able foreign competition in the products of that industry.” 

Instead, the bill, rewritten in the past few weeks by vote 
trading, embodies a general upward revision of the tariff, in- 
creasing rates in every schedule and granting new special favors 
to industries which are substantially free from foreign com- 
petition and which have enjoyed exceptional profits during 
recent years. 

It is not my purpose on this occasion to recite in detail the 
position which the President of the United States has taken 
or failed to take concerning tariff revision. I merely wish to 
examine this bill in the light of the formula laid down in the 
message of the President of the United States concerning the 
type of revision which he regarded as a fulfillment of his 
pledges and the platform of the Republican Party in the cam- 
paign of 1928. This bill was reported out from the House 
Ways and Means Committee in violation of that pledge. It was 
passed by whip and spur through the House of Representa- 
tives under a gag rule by the leaders of the Republican Party 
in that body. It came over to the Senate of the United States. 
By that time the country had become aware of its enormity 
and it had aroused a storm of indignation from coast to coast. 
The bill went to the Senate Finance Committee. It stayed 
there for three months while the Republican members of that 
committee, in secret conferences with accredited lobbyists, were 
rewriting the bill. It came to the floor of the United States 
Senate on the 4th day of September, 1929, and it was at that 
time a sweeping violation of the President’s message. It was 
taken up for consideration in the Senate, and only upon one 
feature of the bill did the President of the United States see 
fit to make his position known, and that was upon the provision 
giving to the President taxing power in the form of authority 
to increase or decrease duties. It may be said that the Presi- 


dent of the United States had also made his position clear 
on the debenture, but that was done prior to the consideration 
of the tariff and in connection with the farm relief bill. 

Upon the floor of the Senate the Old Guard Republican 
leadership made the fight in behalf of retaining the flexible 
provisions at the behest of the President. When he threw the 
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great weight of the presidential office behind the Old Guard 
membership in this Chamber upon that provision of the bill 
it became, it seems to me, his duty to make his position equally 
clear concerning the general character of the rate provisions 
of the bill. Otherwise, only one conclusion could be drawn 
from his action, and that was that he supported the position of 
the Old Guard in their efforts to jack up industrial rates to 
new high levels. 

The next statement from the President of the United States 
on the tariff was issued to the newspapers on the 31st of 
October, in which he declared that the bill should be passed 
through the Senate in 10 days. At that time there had been 
going on for months in the Senate a struggle to prevent a gen- 
eral upward revision in the industrial rates. The- President 
knew full well that to pass the bill through the Senate in 10 
days meant to pass it with the excessive rates written into the 
bill by the Finance Committee in its report. 

A few weeks ago an apparently authoritative article was 
printed in the Kansas City Star, a great newspaper published 
in the heart of the farming section of the Middle West, in 
which it was declared that the President was in sympathy with 
the efforts of the so-called coalition to prevent a “ jacking 
up” of the industrial rates and further discrimination against 
agriculture under the terms of the bill. No affirmation or denial 
of that article came from the White House, in spite of the fact 
that the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. GRUNDY] was 
passing it around on the floor of the Senate, denouncing it to 
his colleagues. The next we heard of the attitude of the admin- 
istration was the statement issued by the Hon. James J. Davis, 
Secretary of Labor, after a meeting of the Cabinet, in which he 
declared that the coalition was responsible for unemploy- 
ment, because it had delayed the consideration of this bill. The 
only conclusion that I can come to is that the President of the 
United States was with the coalition in its fight to prevent 
the betrayal of agriculture in the Middle West and that he was 
with the Old Guard Republicans, in their effort to increase 
the privilege enjoyed by industry in the Hast. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Wisconsin yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. ALLEN. Has there been any time since the special ses- 
sion was called or in the regular session when a statement from 
the President touching his wishes upon the tariff would have 
had any effect at all upon the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes, Mr. President. If the President 
of the United States had reaffirmed the position which he took 
in his message to Congress, and thrown the weight of his great 
office behind that position, he would have had the humble sup- 
port of the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. ALLEN. The President reaffirmed the position he took 
on the flexible provision of the tariff, but it did not affect the 
attitude of the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That is true, Mr. President. I differed 
with the attitude of the President upon that proposition. 

Mr. ALLEN. Is it not true that if the President had reaf- 
firmed his position upon tariff rates the Senator from Wisconsin 
would have denounced him as having tried to dictate rates to 
this body? 

Mr. LA FoLLETTE. It is not true, Mr. President. 

Mr. ALLEN. Does the Senator from Wisconsin not think 
that it is a reasonable conclusion that that would have been 
the attitude of most of the Senators? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTR. I do not. I may be claiming too much 
for myself, Mr. President, but I believe that I have made a con- 
scientious effort during the seven months this bill has been 
before the Senate to prevent the wrong that has been done to 
the farmers and to the public in the writing of this bill. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I gladly yield to the Senator from 
Michigan. 

Mr. COUZENS. We become accustomed, perhaps, to using 
loose phrases—they might be called “ capitalized” phrases— 
which are usually absorbed by the public, but really are mean- 
ingless and are not susceptible of proof. I wondered if the 
Senator from Wisconsin would amplify his statement that this 
is a Grundy bill, that it is a billion-dollar bill. A 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Perhaps I should bave said in making 
the statement that it has been estimated that this bill will cost 
the consumers a billion dollars; that no accurate detailed esti- 
mate can be made, but a general estimate has been made. 
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It is subject to criticism, of course. To estimate in advance 
‘what a tariff measure or an increase in a particular rate will 
cost the consumer is a complicated and very difficult economic 
probem. However, I think we are justified in taking certain 
estimates, roughly made, it is true, if they have been made 
with the greatest care possible. The estimate that this bill 
will cost the consumers a billion dollars has been made by con- 
sidering the imports of commodities on which the rates have 
been increased and the total domestic production. 

The Senator will, of course, recognize that to take merely the 
imports would not be a fair estimate, because in conditions 
where prices are controlled within the United States it is pos- 
sible to pass on the tariff increase by raising the price, even 
though the exports are not great. 

On the other hand, of course, it is not fair to take the increase 
in tariff and to multiply it by the total domestic production, 
because, in many instances, industrial tariffs are not fully 
effective. ; 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield further? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. COUZENS. I was merely trying to ascertain how the 
Senator estimated the cost to the consumers as being a billion 
dollars. To unthinking people a “billion dollar Grundy bill” 
sounds very appropriate. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I think it is appropriate, Mr. President. 

Mr. COUZENS. It sounds nice to those—— 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do not think it sounds nice; I do not 
agree with the Senator as to that. 

Mr. COUZENS. It is “meat” for an opponent of the bill, 
but I think it is meaningless, because no figures have been sub- 
mitted to sustain the contention. For instance, it has been 
claimed that the rate of 6 cents per hundredweight on cement 
will be effective and that it will raise the cement bill of the 
country by $56,000,000. Of course, anyone familiar with the 
facts knows that is perfectly absurd. So, if $56,000,000 has been 
included in the computation of the billion dollar increased cost 
of which the Senator speaks, of course, that demonstrates the 
inaccuracy of the figures. 

Mr. McMASTER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. McMASTER. Of course, it is perfectly proper for the 
Senator from Michigan to tell about how absurd the estimates 
are in reference to the increased tariff rate on cement and to 
contend that the cement industry is one in which there is sharp 
competition; but he has never explained to the Senate as yet, 
and there has been no Senator on this side who has explained 
to the Senate, how it was that in August the Cement Trust de- 
creased the price of cement by 20 cents a barrel in the Atlantic 
Coast States and 30 cents a-barrel in Philadelphia, 125 or more 
factories entering into that price-fixing arrangement on the 
same day, and then in November the same number of factories 
entered into an arrangement to increase the price of cement by 
20 cents a barrel in the Atlantic Coast States and 30 cents a 
barrel in Philadelphia. Of-course, that may have come about 
just by accident and because of competition; they may have 
happened to arrive at the same result at the same hour on the 
same day, but I do not believe there is any person in America 
who is so unsophisticated as to believe that those prices were 
not controlled. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I want to be courteous, 
and I am going to yield again to the Senator from Michigan, 
but I hope that he and the Senator from South Dakota are not 
going to reargue the question of the cement duty. 

Mr. COUZENS. I merely wish to point out how easy it is to 
make statements about a cement trust, but there has not been 
a scintilla of evidence produced that there is such a trust, and 
there has been no agreement produced to prove what the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota has intimated. I say it is just that 
kind of loose talk, statements that there is a trust, that there 
is an agreement, which is heralded in the press and to the gal- 
leries, and yet not a scintilla of evidence is produced that 
there is an agreement or a trust. It is all an assumption which 
is not proven. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I do not agree with the 
Senator that there has not been a scintilla of evidence pre- 
sented. So far as I am concerned, I am willing to take as 
circumstantial evidence of price fixing or monopoly price quota- 
tions which show simultaneous increases and decreases in price 
of a commodity by the principal producers in the United States. 
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I realize that a great deal may be said in criticism of a rough 
estimate as to the probable cost of this measure to the con- 


Compared with the rates of the 1922 act 


sumer. Nevertheless, Mr. President, from the best information The bill reported to 
which I have been able to obtain, I am willing to stand by my the Senate from 
original statement that, in my judgment, when we take into the Wa 


account the pyramiding of tariff duties and ultimate prices to 
the consumer it is a conservative estimate to state that, if this 
bill shall be placed on the statute books; it will cost the con- 
sumers of America approximately a billion dollars a year. 

After this bill was reported from the Committee of the Whole 
to the Senate, the votes on certain important items which had 
been taken while the bill was being considered in Committee of 
the Whole were reversed. As a result there were brought about 
increased duties on lumber, window and plate glass, cement, 
chinaware, long-staple cotton, laces and nettings, and sugar. 
These are all commodities of general consumption which the 
average consumer must purchase, for which the average con- 
sumer must pay an increased price if the duties now carried by 
the bill shall go into effect. 

While the work of the coalition of progressive Republicans 
and Democrats was being wrecked on the floor of the United 
States Senate during the past three weeks, there was no indica- 
tion from the President of the United States as to whether he 
favored the work of the coalition in resisting an upward revision 
of the industrial rates or whether he approved the efforts of the 
junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Grunpy] to boost the 
industrial rates to new high levels. 

With the excessive rates written into the bill in the House 
under a gag rule, which prevented any effective debate or 
amendment, it follows that the only measure which can emerge 
from conference must be even worse than the Senate bill as it 
stands to-day. : 

Mr. President, in 1909 the late Nelson W. Aldrich, the most 
autocratic boss the United States Senate has ever known, 
brought into this Chamber a bill which violated the pledge made 
by President Taft during the 1908 campaign that there would be 
a “downward revision of the tariff.” During the fight upon that 
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A more detailed table has been prepared to show the course 
of this legislation when it was transferred from the Committee 
of the Whole to the Senate. This table shows that during this 
stage 75 increases were voted, applying to commodities of which 
the annual imports amount to approximately $355,000,000. 
Against this there were only 31 decreases, applying to imports 
of approximately $34,000,000. 

Changes made in tariff bill from March 4 to March 22, 1930 
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bill the progressive Republican group emerged for the first time | Para- Imports 
in the United States Senate. graph ee 
The late Senator Dolliver, of Iowa, stood upon this floor and 
ripped to shreds and tatters the wool duties under Schedule K. 
Senator Aldrich, knowing he had the votes, sat silent in his seat. 
My father arose in the Senate and analyzed and exposed the 
iniquity of the cotton schedule as it was contained in that bill. 
Senators Beveridge, of Indiana, Bristow, of Kansas, Clapp, of 
Minnesota, and Cummins, of Iowa, joined in the revolt against 
the bill; but, with the same cynical disregard for the welfare 1 e 2 cents per pound. S778, 169 
of the Republican Party, Senator Aldrich and the men Who fol- 1 es sulphide 5 235 8 51.278 
lowed him upon this floor jammed that bill through the Con- 7 225,508 
gress. Sats 1 1 83 under 65 per 644, 818 
It is interesting to note that during the consideration of tha 
measure the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. GRUNDY], | n Lich over 65 per cent 1 ihal 
then not a Member of this body, was active in consultation with 26 | Ethylhydrocu o 20 cents per ounce. N. R. 
the Republican leaders who were in control of the situation. He 50 Cae 88 magnesia, A 17, 512 
got in that bill duties upon the products of the industries in 73 o 
which he was interested. History is repeating itself to-day. 82 | Carbonate calcium, etc 
Again we are about to pass through the Senate of the United | 82 yarat aa porma . 
States a bill which is a sweeping violation of the pledges made and gum and rosin. | |S 
by the Republican Party and its candidate. We have the same 
situation. Again the votes have been gathered in and the bill Total mereases ...... 
is to pass. Once more there is the same lack of consideration DECREASES 
for the welfare of the Republican Party and for the people of 
the country as a whole. Mr. President, Senators may vote to — . eee 
pass this bill through the Senate of the United States with a = — Ea 
smile of victory upon their faces, but they will come back here Total decreases 
after the election next November regretting the day they turned Scuepute II 
the Senate of the United States into a trading mart where the 
lobby with the largest bloc of votes to trade dictated the terms INCREASES 
of legislation. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to insert in the — 6 3 
Recorp at the end of my remarks certain tables relative to the pero e e 
subject matter of the Dill. 206 | Pan 
The VICH PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. CCC AE ig Aa eer ae 
Mr. LA FOLLETTE. In order to indicate the effectiveness — 3 crude . $1. 50 per ton. 
of the work of the so-called coalition I insert here a table which | 1775 crude, n. . p. £11 $400 | Free. | $3.50 per ton 
shows the number of increases and decreases over the 1922 act 207 | (1775) Glass sand... Free. | Free, [$350 per ton. 
which were carried by the House bill and compares with it the | 2% | Aica above 15 cunt es $5.00 
number of increases and decreases made by the Senate while the e 
bill was in Committee of the Whole. This table shows that | 28 „ground . 20,00] 5. 00 20.00 
while the House bill increased 845 rates over the 1922 act, it | 41 Tableware, etc., plain) 45.00) 45.00 | 62.——.—.—.—. 
decreased only 82 rates; that is, the House made 10 increases 211 . 5 
for every decrease. 211 | Tableware, hotel, 
In Committee of the Whole the number of increases was re-] 211 . hotel, deco-| 50 00 
duced to 620 and the number of decreases was raised to 202. l mta ll | o 
Thus only three increases were allowed for each decrease. 1 Per ton, 
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Changes made in tariff bill from March 4 to March 22, 1930—Continued | Changes made in tariff dill from March 4 to March 22, 1930. Continued 
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Manganiferous ore Free. Free. 377, 639 SCHEDULE XI 
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St 32.50 | 30.36 | 32.50. 11,356 | 1101 | Camel's hair used in press Duties refunded... 
35.00 | 25.00 | 35.00. 510, 918 cloth, ete. 
31.90 | 11.69 | 31.90 279, 773 ScHEDULE XII 
20.25 | 10.05 | 20.05 13, 284 
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45.00 | 30.00 | 45.00. 149, 
Fabrics, ribbons, eto. 55.00 f 40.00 | 55.00 1, 156, 746 
Zine ae less than Free. | Free. | 35.57 3, 188 1205 
ceni 
Silver] Free. | Free, | 51.78. 66, 120, 000 = Tete — 
7... Oe. ECE 69, 460, 172 
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25. 07 
40.00 | 30.00 | | |. Total decreases 
45. 00 
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45. 00 
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( None.) I 1408 Transparencies .- 50 00 50.00 do. 
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INCREASES 
Cream (butterfat content)_| 12.28 | 34.37 — 58766 | 1515 
855 apnea et 31,87 ee 1 1, 554, 000 1526 
. 10.00 iss 110.24. . 1,108,768 | 1529 Neteinsz 
Oberries . 40.00 | G. 8881.12. 129, 815 
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Changes made in tariff bill from March 4 to March 2, 1930—Continued | House, and the House had an opportunity to vote on it more 


Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. President and Members of 
the Senate, I occupy a rather unique position, one which has 
seldom been occupied by any Member of this body. When this 
measure was up in the House I was a Member of the House of 
Representatives, and voted forit. Now, I am again called upon, 
as a Member of the Senate, to vote on the measure. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr, ROBSION of Kentucky. I do. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator has just made a very interesting 
statement; and I venture to interrupt to ask him, since he voted 
on the bill in the House and is about to vote on the same bill 
here, what opportunity he had, when he cast his first vote, to 
offer amendments, to debate or otherwise consider the bill as it 
was taken up and passed through the House? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. President, of course the bill 
is not the same now as the bill we acted upon in the House, 
It has been amended in hundreds of respects. Of course, under 
the rules of the House and the procedure there, there was not 
much opportunity to offer amendments or to vote on the particu- 
lar schedules; and while an increase in the sugar duty was 
incorporated in the bill in the House, and I voted for the bill 
carrying that increase, yet I was then opposed and voted against 
the increase here, and I am still opposed to an increase in the 
sugar duty. In the House we did not have an opportunity to 
vote on that particular question; but we did have an opportunity 
to vote on another provision of the tariff bill, and that was the 
flexible provision provided in the House tariff bill. 

I consider the flexible provision of vital importance; and that 
provision of the tariff bill was favored, as we all know, by the 
House of Representatives. I am voting for this bill in the hope 
that the conferees will restore the flexible provision carried in 
the House bill. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the . from Kentucky 
yield to his colleague? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I do, 

Mr. BARKLEY. My colleague has just stated that when the 
bill was in the House he had no opportunity to vote on or to 
offer an amendment to the sugar schedule. I desire to ask my 
colleague whether he voted in the House for the rule that denied 
him the opportunity to offer amendments of that sort? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I shall not be able now to go 
into all the parliamentary steps taken in the consideration of 
the bill in the House. 

My good friend and colleague from Kentucky was a Member 
of the House for many years, and he knows under what cir- 
cumstances and conditions a tariff bill is considered. He was 
a Member of the House, as I was, in 1922, when the Fordney- 
McCumber tariff bill was under consideration. Furthermore, 
the Senate has included in this bill a provision that was not 
included in the House bill; namely, the debenture provision. 

I may be wrong, Mr. President and Members of the Senate, 
yet I can not get the consent of my mind to support and vote 
for that provision. 

That provision, in substance, was considered at great length 
in the House of Representatives when we had the farm bill up. 
President Hoover expressed himself in opposition to the de- 
benture. Either directly or indirectly it was in issue in the 
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than once. Each time my vote was cast in opposition to the 
debenture ; and I am rising at this time to express my views on 
those two propositions. I trust the conferees may eliminate this 
amendnrent. 

Furthermore, as I understand, this bill has some 21,000 items. 
The consideration of many, many of the items had been taken 
up and passed upon before I became a Member of this body. 
Of course, the action of the majority on these 21,000 items 
could not meet with the approval of each individual Senator; 
and while in the main I can approve most of the items which 
the bill contains, yet there are some items on which I can not 
agree with the majority. 

With that explanation I shall cast my vote in favor of the 
bill to send it to conference, with the hope that the bill may be 
improved. I am sure it is the hope of every Member of this 
body, as well as the country, that if any unfairness or inequality 
or injustice has crept in anywhere, the conferees may correct 
that, and it may be improved when the bill is brought back into 
the Senate. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I desire to 
state some of the reasons why I shall vote against the pending 
tariff bill. Necessarily they will have to be somewhat rambling 
in statement and imperfect in form, because no opportunity 
has been given Senators to make a complete and accurate 
analysis of all the changes that have been made in the bill. 
It would take many days to make a detailed analysis of all the 
amendments made to the present law. I must at this time of 
necessity generalize in my observations. 

All tax legislation is concerned with the fundamental ques- 
tions: 

What will be the benefit and who will get it? 

What will be the burden and who will bear it? 

The tariff is tax legislation, and no tariff tax should be 
established without a satisfactory answer to these questions. 

In most countries the tariff bill is prepared by fiscal experts 
of the responsible administrative branch of the government 
after careful study and correlation of all the interests in- 
volved. In the United States the tariff is prepared by the 
Members of the Congress, few, if any, of whom have made a 
thorough study of the whole field of the tariff from the point of 
view of scientific public finance and international commerce. 

The average Member of the Congress has not had time to make 
a systematic study of public finances. He has had forced upon 
his attention the demands of his more powerful constituents, 
usually demanding higher duties. Otherwise he has had little 
time or interest for the many details involved. He does not 
know what will be the effects of duties. About all he knows is 
that the effect of his failure to secure higher rates for his 
constituents will be his retirement. He, therefore, is willing in 
many cases to agree to higher rates for others if they will grant 
the like favor to him. It has been well said that the United 
States tariff—the control of the lifeblood of industry and com- 
merce, the control of the most important element of our for- 
eign relations—is regulated by logrolling. Surely the record 
with respect to the pending tariff bill in the Senate justifies this 
assertion. The fact that logrolling methods have not been ap- 
parently disastrous in the past does not prove that such methods 
may not ultimately be ruinous. 

First, I put to the Senators who do me the honor of listen- 
ing this question: Who is benefited by this bill? What class 
or group of our people is really benefited by this bill? A 
protective tariff bill is assumed to bring benefits to certain 
large groups or elements of our population who, receiving the 
benefits of increased protective duties, enabling them to in- 
crease prices of their products, will radiate and distribute 
benefits to the entire population by increasing production, lessen- 
ing unemployment, and increasing the purchasing power of 
millions. 

In my opinion, the only groups in America that even appear 
to be benefited by this bill are the small producers who are 
passing through a period of economic depression, and who 
believe that in some mysterious, unaccountable, unexplainable 
way the levying of increased tariff duties upon their products 
will bring prosperity. 

No one could have sat through the hearings upon this bill, 
and listened to the pleas that haye rung in our ears from the 
first day this bill came here until this hour, without being 
impressed with the fact that every individual business unit in 
this country which was being pushed up against the wall by 
economie forces beyond its control, such as consolidations of 
capital and rapid changes of styles, hearing that a revision of 
the tariff was to take place at Washington, has rushed down 
here, thinking in some magic way that the levying of an in- 
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creased duty on its product in this bill would bring restored 
prosperity to it. 

Another class of tariff applicants have advocated a new pro- 
tection idea. They have haunted the lobbies and found ardent 
spokesmen in the Senate. I refer to those who have sought 
to levy duties not upon difference in cost of production here 
and abroad, but to increase duties to offset transportation 
cost and disadvantage of location inside this country. These 
groups have sought, and with some success, to take from the 
seaboard communities the natural advantage of proximity to 
the sea and compel them to pay enormous increased prices for 
food and raw materials produced thousands of miles inland. 
The pressure that has been brought to bear upon us has been 
largely from this group and from the marginal producer, the 
little business man who, unfortunately, is being destroyed by 
the great commercial and financial combines of the hour and 
who has not the financial resources to readjust himself to 
new and changing conditions. He has been here wringing 
his hands and saying, “For God's sake, help me or I perish. 
Put some increased protection in this bill for me, and it may 
save me.” 

Scattered through this bill are some increased duties really 
for the benefit of the members of this unfortunate class, but, in 
my opinion, their troubles can not be remedied as a rule by the 
application of the protective system. Indeed, indirectly their 
trouble is the result of a protective policy that has favored 
trusts and combines. I do not pretend to say that there are 
not in this bill some rates which possibly will be beneficial to 
some limited groups in this country, but, if so, they will be 
obtained at a terrible price for the public in general. In short, 
it is inconceivable that we could revise our entire tariff system 
without there being some duties levied which would result in 
bringing some accidental benefits to certain classes. 

Before I point out the groups in the bill which, in my opinion, 
will not be benefited, I want to call attention to the economic 
conditions which exist in.the Nation at the present time. One is 
tempted to exaggerate when he begins to discuss unemployment 
and the general and immediate business depression. I think it 
will be generally conceded, however, that there is serious indus- 
trial depression throughout the country at the present time, that 
there is much and extensive unemployment, that not only agri- 
culture that we hear so much about, but every line of business 
is suffering—the manufacturer, the wholesaler, and the retailer. 

If that is conceded—and I do not see how it could be seriously 
denied—it is very important for us to ascertain in what par- 
ticulars this bill has a bearing upon the industries of this 
country which employ large groups of citizens. And the first 
proposition I put to the Senate is which, if any, of the large 
manufacturing industries of the country is likely to be bene- 
fited by this bill? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. May I ask the Senator whether he has any 
information as to the lines of industry in which unemployment 
prevails? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In practically every line, 
without exception, in my judgment. I have received one letter 
recently which was an exception to all the others I have re- 
ceived, and that happened to be from the Gillette Safety Razor 
Co., of Boston. They inform me that within the last few months 
they increased their working force by about 700 and they wrote 
the letter with a good deal of pride in the fact that their com- 
pany seemed to stand alone. 

Mr. BORAH. They are putting out a new razor blade. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. WAGNER. The question propounded by the Senator 
from Idaho becomes very interesting, because we are now having 
hearings before the Committee on Commerce on legislation pro- 
posed by me in which we are attempting to so organize a bu- 
reau in the Department of Labor that we may have accurate 
statistics on unemployment. Then, easily enough, the question 
propounded by the Senator could be answered but at the present 
time the best we can have is a guess. We are in no position to 
judge just where the unemployment exists, and I think that has 
been a serious neglect on the part of the Federal Government. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I am trying 
to find out seriously and honestly just who would be benefited 
by this bill, and I am going to begin first with the manufac- 
turing industries of the country, asking that question again, 
without further digression upon the pressing and important 
question of unemployment, 
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Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I was of the opinion, as inti- 
mated by the Senator from New York, that we did not know in 
what particular line the great unemployment prevails. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, why prolong 
the discussion as to just how much unemployment there is 
and where it is? There are distressed industries in this 
country. Those that can be helped by the tariff are limited. 
Some could be benefited by an honest scientific readjustment of 
certain tariff rates. No industry can be benefited by increas- 
ing the cost of producing its finished product, but the large 
groups that have brought pressure to have tariff duties here, 
and tariff duties there, and tariff duties elsewhere, compose 
the unfortunate elements which are being swamped and de- 
stroyed by economic forces that no tariff duties, no matter how 
highly levied, can control. Is not the honest conclusion that 
any disinterested observer must reach, who reads the evidence 
presented before the Ways and Means Committee and the Fi- 
nance Committee, and who reads this bill, this: That an attempt 
has been made here to so expand the protective theory and 
principle as to make it possible, or at least to pretend to make 
it possible by tariff protective duties, to change inefficient busi- 
ness management into efficient business management; to make 
the wasteful, impoverished producer economical; to substitute 
some new commodity for that which the public to-day is de- 
manding; and, further, to extend the principle of protection to 
include the freight rates from one part of the country to 
another? 

Mr. President, let us be specific. Who are the beneficiaries 
of this bill? Would the automobile industry be benefited by 
this bill? Everybody will concede that that is one of the 
gigantic industries of this country, and that it is now passing 
through some depression through overproduction or other 
causes, 

Sere! THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, will the Senator 
vie 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Is it not a fact that this bill 
provides a reduction of from 25 per cent to 10 per cent upon 
the importations of automobiles? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It does. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Would the Senator contend that 
the reduction in the tariff would be in the interest of the big 
automobile manufacturers of the United States? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Certainly not. And it would 
not be contrary to their interest, either; because any depression 
the automobile industry is experiencing is not occasioned by 
imports. But if this industry is depressed from other causes, 
how does it help toward prosperity to increase its costs of 
production? I have information, furnished me by automobile 
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hundred and odd materials used in the manufacture of auto- 
mobiles which carry increased duties in this bill. The in- 
creased cost of manganese ore alone will be $500,000 annually 
to the automobile industry. Butyl acetate, a constituent of all 
paints, will increase the costs $125,000 per year. 

Who can argue that the great automobile business will be 
benefited if these duties are effective, with the cost of over 
800 of its raw materials increased, and this at a time when the 
administration is seeking to spur up business, and to bring 
prosperity to our industries. 

What I have related about the automobile industry is, to 
some degree, true of every other large industry in this country. 
Mr. President, we have here a bill laden down with increased 
duties upon the materials which the large manufacturing units 
of this country must use, adding to the cost of production of 
the products of these great industries, and, thereby, adding to 
the cost to the consumers, without any substantial and effective 
increased protection to these industries. And yet we are pre- 
tending to restore prosperity in this country. 

A kindred business to the automobile industry is the tire 
business. What have you done for that industry? You have 
produced a universal protest by your duty on long-staple cotton, 
and other increased duties on their raw materials. 

The paper industry—paper is an important material used in 
enormous amounts for packing and commercial purposes by all 
industries—what have you done for it, except to increase the 
duties on casein, china clay, starches, and many other of its 
necessary materials? 

Mr. President, I put this question again to Senators: Is the 
automobile industry, with its millions of employees, with its tre- 
mendous invested capital, with no increased protection, in fayor 
of this bill—in fact, increased protection could not help the 
industry anyway—with increased cost on more than 800 of the 
materials used in the making of automobiles? That list of 
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important materials I shall have inserted in the Recozp at a 
later time. It is not yet fully prepared. 

Now, let us refer to some of the other larger industries. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. Would the fact that the costs have been 
increased to the automobile manufacturers make it more diffi- 
cult for them to send out their products in competition with 
foreign manufacturers? : 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Certainly. The Senator has 
brought to my mind exactly the additional point I wanted. 
The bill will also injure our foreign commerce generally. The 
trouble with this bill is that it is filled with impediments to 
industry and to commerce. It is overprotection. It is protec- 
tion run mad. Impediments to all the great units of produc- 
tion in this country—impediments, impediments! 

There is no increased prosperity possible through increasing 
impediments. 

Mr. WHEELER. Is it not a fact that what the manufactur- 
ing interests of this country need is the finding of more world 
markets, rather than the building of a tariff wall around the 
United States? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Exactly. The Senator has 
very well anticipated what I was going to say. We are, by in- 
creasing the cost of production of automobiles and steel and 
other exportable articles, helping to destroy our foreign business 
that is so necessary in order to maintain prosperity here. 
Moreover, we are stirring up the foreign countries to retaliation 
against our automobile and other exports. We are legislating in 
reckless disregard of the protests of other countries and against 
our own advantageous trade relations with them. 

Now, Mr. President, let us turn to the steel industry: One 
of the most pathetic sights in this Chamber during this debate 
was the Senator from Pennsylvania voting for rate after rate 
that would increase the cost of living and increase the cost of 
raw products to the manufacturers and people of his State, 
never missing an opportunity to do it, and not getting one single 
rate in this bill of substantial consequence in favor of Pennsyl- 
yania. I ask hinr what single rate there is in this bill to which 
he can point as really beneficial to the leading industries of 
Pennsylvania. Is it the rate on pig iron, the last product in 
which Pennsylvania is concerned, upon which a proposal for an 
increased duty was rejected? How he expects to defend his 
course, with a record of voting for everything in this bill that 
increases the cost of living and the cost of production to the 
manufacturers of Pennsylvania and getting nothing in return, 
is beyond my comprehension. 

Although I can not condone a Senator trading his vote, I can 
conceive some political though not ethical justification for 
trading votes when some one gets something in return, but I 
have not been able to see what the Senator from Pennsylvania 
received in return for his votes. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, the Senator does not 
share the view, then, that this is a “ Grundy bill”? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I share the view that he 
helped to shape and fashion this bill and influenced Senators 
to vote rates into it, but when it came to his own rates those 
whom he got together and whom he supported in their rates 
were ashamed to go through with his rates. I say that with 
all candor. The pig-iron vote showed it, and plenty of other 
votes here support it. Pennsylvania has nothing in this bill 
but burdens and obstacles to its industries and its people. 

Now, I inquire, how does the steel industry feel about this 
bill? I am trying to find out who would be benefited by the 
bill. How do these powerful and mighty steel companies feel 
about it? 

Senators know what happened to manganese; they know how 
the steel industry protested that increased rate. It will cost 
the steel industry a million dollars per month because of this 
increased duty alone. I have not a statement of the exact 
number of materials used in the steel industry, but all through 
this bill are articles which the steel industry buys with in- 
creased duties, and the steel industry is to-day depressed and 
faced with the situation of paying increased prices for various 
and innumerable materials, prominently among them manga- 
nese, graphite, and many others which it uses in the making of 
its various steel products. 

I am not now discussing the merits or the demerits of the 
various increases, but I am asking again and again the question, 
Who are the beneficiaries of the bill? Are the public utilities? 
The duty on lumber, while tremendously increasing the cost 
of all buildings, operates to increase also the cost of every cedar 
pole used by public utilities about 75 cents per pole. 

Let us turn to the woolen industry, which is one of the 
largest industries of the country. Scarcely a single duty on 
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woolen fabrics, aside from compensatory duties, has been in- 
creased in the bill, and yet the raw material of the woolen 
industry, virgin wool, has its rate of duty increased from 31 to 
84 cents a pound and the rate on woolen rags, the basic raw 
material of the carded-wool end of the woolen business, is in- 
creased from 7 to 18 cents per pound. Is the woolen industry 
by reason of benefits received in this bill enthusiastic about 
increased duties on its chief raw materials—virgin wool and 
wool rags? 

Not only that, but I have before me a list of some 86 other 
materials used by the textile industry that have been given in- 
creased rates in the bill. So we have the woolen industry, de- 
pressed perhaps more than any other of the industries of the 
country, particularly one branch of that industry, and in the 
face of depression it has been handed a bill which adds impedi- 
ment after impediment and increases the cost of its products 
by increasing the duty upon its raw materials. Of all the in- 
dustries that would welcome the defeat of this bill, I venture to 
predict that the woolen mills that make popular-priced clothing 
from wool rags would be foremost. 

Turning to the cotton-textile industry, I observe that scarcely 
a cotton-textile product in the bill has been given an increased 
duty. I can recall only two now—cotton cloth and cotton 
blankets—which have been given a slightly increased rate. Yet 
one of the basic raw materials of that industry, namely long- 
staple cotton, has been given a heavy duty, for the first time. I 
am sure that industry will not welcome haying a duty levied 
upon its principal raw material. There is no need of spending 
time discussing the extent to which the cotton-textile business 
is depressed at the present time. Neither shall I take the time 
to enumerate the long list of impediments in the form of in- 
creased duties upon the chemicals, machinery, and dyes used by 
this industry. I find that of the various raw materials, outside 
those already referred to, used by the textile industries of the 
country, the rates of duty have been increased in 68 particulars. 
In one instance there was a decrease and in several other 
instances there was no change made in the rate. 

Let us now consider the rayon industry. Rayon is one of 
the growing industries of the country, increasing in its produc- 
tion very rapidly. Yet during the last hours of the debate in 
this Chamber there was a unanimity of protest from the rayon- 
yarn manufacturers and the rayon-fabric manufacturers of all 
kinds against the increased duties upon the basic raw material— 
the filaments of rayon—from which rayon yarn is spun and 
rayon fabrics woven. 

Not only filaments of rayon, but rayon waste, wool and wool 
waste, long-staple cotton, and flax, the raw material of the 
linen industry—all these crude products have been given in- 
creased duties with no corresponding increases except compen- 
satory duties for the benefit of the finished fabrics. Even the 
foundry industry, as well as the stove-polish, pencil, and crucible- 
steel industry, has been given a heavy duty on its raw material, 
graphite. The foundry facing industry stated very emphati- 
eally that if the increased duty on graphite was enacted into 
law, that industry would be “put out of business.” 

Mr. President, I turn now to the candy, cake, and biscuit 
industry, one of the large industries of the country. The duties 
upon more than 50 materials that go into the making of candy 
have been increased in this bill, and with no increased duty 
upon candy or for the benefit of the candy industry—as there 
ought not to be, because an increased duty would not be of any 
benefit. This industry finds, in the midst of the present depres- 
sion, a law about to be enacted by the Congress of the United 
States adding new impediments to it, increasing the cost of more 
than 50 of the materials used in the making of candy, the chief 
of them being sugar, nuts of various kinds, extracts of various 
kinds, jelly, fruits, many of them produced in southern Cali- 
fornia. Is the candy industry for this bill? Is any industry in 
the country in favor of a bill which is increasing its costs of 
production and giving it nothing in return? 

Is the boot and shoe industry in favor of this bill? In the law 
of 1922 increased duties were levied upon 79 of the various ma- 
terials used in the making of shoes. I have not been able to 
gather together the exact statistics showing the number of in- 
creased duties levied in this bill upon these materials, but they 
number well over 50. Here is a depressed industry, at least one 
part of it—women’s shoes—yet in the midst of depression, when 
they are here pleading for relief in the way of some slight pro- 
tection, their raw materials are given increased duties, though 
shoes are compelled to remain on the free list. Instead of a 
protective duty upon their finished product, they are presented 
with increased costs upon more than 60 of the raw materials, 
so-called, used in that industry. : 

What do we find when we consider the tanning industry? I 
have had enumerated for me the number of items used by the 
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tanners which are affected by this bill. The tanning industry 
is one of those industries which Mr. Hoover especially men- 
tioned by name as “lagging behind.” The items which the 
tanning industry uses, now on the free list, but made dutiable 
in this bill, are 3 in number; items now dutiable upon which the 
rate is increased, 14; items now dutiable upon which the rate is 
decreased, 1. Here is a very gravely depressed industry, its 
depression unquestionably due in part to heavy imports, con- 
fronted with a bill which proposes to put increased duties upon 
14 of the materials used, and at the same time refused any 
protection on its own products. 

Mr. President, I shall not take the time to discuss the other 

_leading industries of the country, but the story is exactly the 
Same; no real benefit is given them in the bill. It is doubtful 
if any benefit could be given positively by increased duties, 
because many of them are already receiving the maximum of 
protection that can be effective; but burden, after burden is 
heaped upon them with respect to increased duties upon mate- 
rials which those industries must import and use. Increased 
cost of production and other additional impediments are given 
in an hour of general depression. 

For the purpose of showing how there may be an appearance 
that some of the smaller producers have benefited in the bill, 
let me call attention to straw hats and fur-felt hats, both 
of these classes of hats having been given increased duties. 
The list of the commodities used in the manufacture of straw 
and fur-felt hats shows that on eight of those commodities the 
duty rates have been increased. Here are two depressed in- 
dustries asking for relief, and yet upon eight of the commodities 
used by those industries increased duties have been levied. 
The commodities used in the manufacture of straw hats have 
had the rates of duty increased in at least five instances. 
While in some instances there may appear to be a benefit in 
the giving of increased duties on the various finished products of 
certain industries, such benefit has been offset again and again 
by increased duties upon the materials used in their manu- 
facture. 

Let us study a small industry like bottled carbonated bever- 
ages. Flavoring substances, fruits, coloring substances, chemi- 
cals, and sundries are some of the commodities used in this 
industry. The dutiable items on which the rate has been 
increased are 6 in number; items on the free list made duti- 
able, 1; items dutiable on which the rate is decreased, 1. In 
every instance, for whatever benefit that has been given—and 
no benefit was given to this particular industry because it did 
not ask for any—there have been increased duties levied upon 
the various materials used by the producers of the finished 
products. So of the brush and broom industry and hundreds 
of other small industries, 

If to the raw materials proper used by all industries were 
added mill supplies, office supplies, electrical supplies, I am 
informed they would swell considerably the total number of 
articles used in manufacturing, the cost of which has been in- 
creased by the duties in this bill. 

Turning now to another aspect of this subject, Mr. President, 
I asked a leading supplier of the dry-goods trade to give me 
some idea of the increased duties that have been levied upon 
dry goods carried by the department stores. I said I did not 
want to know the increased duties upon all items, but the 
increased duties on the principal classes of merchandise in 
a typical dry-goods store. I was informed that upon at least 
50 out of 53 major groups of the almost innumerable articles 
furnished the dry-goods stores of the country increased duties 
had been levied in the bill. 

The 5-and-10-cent stores report that the increased duties on 
innumerable articles sold in those stores vary from 28 to 200 
per cent. Certainly the wholesale and retail merchant can find 
no advantage to business in this bill. 

Mr. President, I am still pressing the question, Who will be 
benefited by this tariff bill if it become a law? I think this 
imperfect analysis, necessarily hastily made, of the effect of the 
duties levied in the bill on commodities which are used by the 
manufacturers, indicates that most manufacturers and mer- 
chants do not desire this bill. 

I had read at the desk this morning an editorial from the 
Boston Transcript, calling upon Mr. Hoover to veto this bill. 
I do not hesitate to say that if Mr. Hooyer has the courage to 
use his power of veto he will receive a tremendous response 
commending him from every quarter and every section of this 
country, regardless of party. No man in public life has such an 
opportunity to ingratiate himself in the hearts of all the people, 
regardless of party, and of all groups and classes in American 
life, as Mr. Hooyer has through the opportunity presented to 
him to veto this bil. He would have behind him, not only all 
the larger manufacturing interests and all the farming inter- 


ests, but all the consumers; and on the other side would be 
only the few marginal producers, who have been pulling at our 
coats for weeks, and to whose pleas we have been listening, 
without thinking of the awful consequences to the larger units 
of industry, to agriculture, and to the army of American con- 
sumers who pay the bills for protection. 

Mr. President, let us next consider the average citizen, the 
too-often forgotten consumer, and see wherein he benefits by 
this proposed legislation. What d the average citizen re- 
quire in order to live? Food, clothing, a house in which to 
live, and furniture. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, will the Senator 
from Massachusetts yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Gorr in the chair). Does 
we Senator from Massachusetts yield to the Senator from Okla- 

oma? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Is it not a fact that this bill 
proposes to afford a very large degree of protection on rags? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Many kinds of rags. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. And that is about the only 
thing the people will be able to produce in the future. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, the Senator 
from Oklahoma has supplemented my speech very aptly by de- 
claring that one result of this bill, should it become a law, will 
be a decree to the general publie to use rags for their wearing 
apparel, 

However, I want seriously to discuss the question of how this 
bill affects the prices of clothing, shelter, food, and furniture, 
Let us first take shelter. Lumber, brick, cement, wall board, 
wall paper, window glass, paint, hardwood flooring, tiles—in 
fact, almost every item necessary in the construction of the 
homes of the people—has had increased duties levied upon it in 
the pending bill. That is one of the flagrant and indefensible 
features of the measure. This proposed legislation can mean 
only an increased cost not only of homes but an increased cost 
of rented tenements, because the tenant’s rent is measured by 
the cost of building. On nearly every commodity which is used 
in the building of shelter for the American people increased 
duties haye been imposed. Not only will that be a burden to 
the individual, to the home builder, and to the man who pays 
rent but it will be an injury to every manufacturer, every real- 
estate investor in the country; and this at a time and period 
when we want to expand our industries and restore prosperity. 
Surely the home owner, surely the man who pays rent for a 
tenement, can not find in this bill any satisfaction or any in- 
ducement to thrift. 

I repeat, one of the most outrageous burdens in the measure 
is the increased duty upon building material of every kind 
and class. They are too numerous to mention. 

Now, Mr. President, let us consider clothing. I observe that 
I have the attention of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE], 
who, representing the minority, had charge of the wool schedule, 
the cotton schedule, the rayon schedule, and the silk schedule. 
I know he, at least, will confirm my declaration that the result 
of the increased duties levied in the bill on the raw materials 
from which our clothing is made, means, if any of these rates 
shall be effective, that the clothing bill of the American public 
will be increased by hundreds of millions of dollars. Not a 
single fabric used in clothing our people has escaped increased 
tariff burdens, because of the compensatory duties necessarily 
levied upon every fabric used in clothing on account of the 
increased duties on all raw materials. On furniture—on the 
basic raw material of furniture, various types of imported 
tropical woods and lumber—increased duties have been levied. 
Eyen the glue that puts together the parts of the furniture, the 
paint on the furniture, plywood, veneers—all have had imposed 
on them increased taxes by this bill. 

Mr. President, let us turn to food, where shameful increases 
have been levied. The duties on fresh vegetables have been in- 
creased as follows: 

Green beans—the amount of increase levied in this bill is 
83 per cent. On mushrooms there is an increase of 25 per 
cent; on peas an increase of 40 per cent; on onions a 70 
per cent increase; on potatoes a 17 per cent increase, amount- 
ing to about 52 cents per bushel. On tomatoes, an increase of 
79 per cent has been levied; on turnips an increase of 14 per 
cent; on cabbages an increase of 116 per cent; on fresh 
vegetables, not specially provided for, an increase of 115 per 
cent. These increases have been levied on the food of the poor, 
of the working classes, of the masses, of those at present un- 
employed. There has been, I repeat, a 115 per cent average 
increase in the duties upon the common every-day vegetables. 

Meats: The duty on beef has been increased 26 per cent by 
this bill; on veal 17 per cent; on mutton 29 per cent; on lamb 
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16 per cent; on pork 19 per cent. On meats, fresh, not specially 
provided for, the duty has been increased 32 per cent, The 
duty on canned meats other than ham and bacon was increased 
26 per cent; on prepared or preserved meats, not specially pro- 
vided for, it was increased 30 per cent. It is apparent that the 
packers, not the cattle raisers, will be the chief beneficiaries of 
these increases. 

As to dairy products, the increased duty proposed on milk is 
23 per cent; and I am informed by the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. BLAINE] that a new definition of milk has been provided 
in this bill so that what heretofore was not milk is now going 
to be milk, in order to receive the benefit of an increased protec- 
tion on milk. No wonder the consumption of milk by the poor 
has decreased. I was reading only yesterday some very inter- 
esting information to the effect that the larger the family the 
less the consumption of milk per capita in recent years, due to 
the fact that milk has increased so greatly in price that where 
there are several children it has become a luxury and it is im- 
possible for the head of the family to supply the children with 
milk; and yet, in face of that fact, it is proposed to increase 
the duty upon milk and cream very substantially. 

Mr. BLAINE. Just for the purpose of accuracy, since the 
Senator referred to the definition of milk, I desire to state that 
the provision is that milk containing so much butterfat shall 
be classified as cream. So it is a new definition of cream, and 
not of milk. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It is putting under the head 
of cream what heretofore has been treated as milk. 

Mr. BLAINE. By lowering the butterfat content. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Exactly. Previously, that 
content would be treated as milk; but now it is to be treated as 
cream. 

Sour milk and buttermilk, increased duty 3 per cent. 

Cream, increased duty 12 per cent. 

Condensed and evaporated milk and similar products, in- 
creased duty 16 per cent. 

Cheese, increased duty 14 per cent. 

All kinds of eggs, increased duty 40 per cent. 

Miscellaneous agricultural products: 

Corn, increased duty 10 per cent. 

Rice and rice flour, increased duty 10 per cent. 

Cherries, prepared, increased duty 29 per cent. 

Figs, prepared and preserved, increased duty 39 per cent. 

Lemons, increased duty 16 per cent. The duty on lemons in 
the bill is 79 per cent; so all together there is approaching 100 
per cent duty on lemons for the benefit of a few lemon growers 
in southern California ! 

Limes, increased duty 49 per cent. 

Grapefruit, increased duty 16 per cent. 

Plums and prunes, increased duty 22 per cent. 

Blueberries, increased duty 20 per cent. 

Edible nuts, shelled and unshelled, increased duty 23 per cent. 

Dried beans, increased duty 27 per cent. 

Dried peas, increased duty 19 per cent. 

I think one of the most interesting items is blueberries. I 
can not let the occasion go by without telling something about 
blueberries, for it illustrates how this bill has been framed, and 
the small but burdensome increases levied at the expense of the 
plain people of the country. 

The picking of blueberries in the eastern section of our 
country is begun in June. As the weeks pass, the blueberry 
crops begin to ripen up the Atlantic seacoast into New England. 
The last of the blueberries in the State of Maine are picked 
during the last weeks of August. On the island of Newfound- 
land, out beyond Nova Scotia, there is raised a fine crop of 
some of the best blueberries in the world. These berries ripen 
after all the American fresh picked blueberries are exhausted, 
during the month of September. Because they have a few blue- 
berry canning factories in Maine, a duty upon fresh blueberries 
was requested. They demanded that the public substitute 
canned for fresh blueberry pie. 

Senators who live along the Atlantic seacoast from Wash- 
ington to Portland, Me., have wondered why they are able to 
get fresh blueberry pie—one of the most delicious of the pies, 
and one of the most delectable of all our foods—not only 
during the summer months but late in September and even in 
October. It is because of the blueberries that come from 
that island off the coast of Nova Scotia, frozen and sent to 
various parts of the country, even to Chicago. Now a: high 
tariff is put in this bill to force us to use canned blueberries, 
and to do away with fresh blueberries in the months of Sep- 
tember and October. Here is another new idea invoked in 
tariff making, namely, using tariff duties to force our people to 
use substitutes. 
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Mustard seeds, proverbial for their insignificance, present an 
interesting tariff story. The mustard seed is the raw material 
from which dry mustard, known variously as ground mustard, 
mustard flour, and mustard; and also the raw material for wet 
mustard, known as prepared mustard for condiment and table 
use. Yellow mustard seeds are principally used for the manu- 
facture of these various types of prepared mustard. It is re- 
liably estimated that the domestie production of yellow mustard 
seeds does not exceed 50,000 pounds a year, whereas the domes- 
tic demand is nearly 15,000,000 pounds a year. The total 
domestic production of black and yellow mustard seeds last 
year was 1,900,000 pounds. 

Under the act of 1922 the rate of duty on mustard seeds is 
1 cent per pound while the Senate bill seeks to impose a duty 
of 2 cents per pound. The change in duty from 1 cent to 2 cents 
per pound would mean that the numerous manufacturers of 
prepared mustards and spices will pay $300,000 each year; the 
115,000,000 people of the United States would be taxed nearly 
$640,000 on finished mustard in order to set up a bonus of 
$38,000 a year for the few growers on the Pacific coast who do 
not produce even enough mustard seed to supply the State of 
California. 

Take a small item like beeswax upon which a substantially 
increased duty has been levied. The domestic production has 
steadily decreased because the bee industry in this country is 
a honey-producing industry rather than a beeswax-producing 
industry, the former being more profitable. It is absolutely 
necessary to import about 85 per cent of our large consumption 
of over 6,000,000 pounds. Thus with no prospect whateyer of 
the bee industry being benefited the industries engaged in pro- 
ducing candles, cosmetics, shoe polish, floor and other polishes, 
insulating material, compounds, dental supplies, pharmaceuti- 
cals, paints, cutlery, thread, and so forth, all of whom must 
import beeswax, will be penalized by increased costs due to the 
increased tariff duties levied apparently for the benefit of the 
few farmers who produce beeswax only to the amount of 15 
per cent of our large industrial needs. 

Mr. President, the duties levied and attempted to be levied 
upon food products in this bill is a crime that should cry to 
heaven for vengeance. It is a cruel and shameless record. 

All through this bill is the same shameful story—give and 
take; the swapping of votes; an exchange of rates. You give 
me this rate and I will give you a rate upon some product that 
is produced in your particular State or your particular locality.” 
During the last days this logrolling reached the high-water 
mark. To my mind exchanging votes for tariff duties that 
burden our people is as reprehensible as it would be for a 
judge to exchange legal decisions with other-judges on the 
Supreme Court bench, 

Now, let us inquire further; has the farmer benefited by this 
bill? 

No farmer produces all these agricultural products enumer- 
ated aboye, but most farmers do use a large number of feeds. 
I am sure the farmers of the South particularly, and the farm- 
ers of the Northeast, and many of the farmers of the far West 
will be interested to see what has happened in this bill to feeds 
which the farmers must buy for their cattle and for their 
poultry. Among the feeds which millions of farmers use and 
do not produce that have been given increased duties are bran 
and shorts, corn, oats, middlings, hay, and straw. 

The American Feed Manufacturers’ Association informs me 
that there has been an increase in the duty on articles used as 
feed in the case of 10 of these products, and there is just one 
dutiable feed article on which the duty was decreased. So on 
10 of the feed products used by the millions of small farmers 
of this country to feed their poultry and livestock the duty is 
increased. Even the farmer’s seed have been given generous 
increases. Surely everything he buys for his home and children 
and farm have added burdens placed upon them. 

Mr. President, I must not prolong the discussion of this sad 
and disappointing experience in tariff making. I have already 
talked longer than I intended; but in view of this record, in 
view of the increased duties that have been levied in this bill, 
according to the necessarily hasty analysis I have made of it, I 
again inquire who is to be benefited by the enactment into law 
of this legislation—what group? Is it the farmers for whom 
the bill is supposed to be specially constructed? 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. BLAINE] again and again, 
in the most frank and candid manner, has said that these agri- 
cultural duties in most instances will not be effective; and if 
they are effective, will only tend to benefit a small group of 
farmers at the expense of larger groups of farmers. I am con- 
vinced that his position in that matter is absolutely sound; 
that the farmers in general will get no benefit from this bill. 
Whatever little benefit comes to the average farmer from tle 
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increased duties that may be effective, will be offset tremen- 
dously by the increased duties on his clothing, the increased 
duties on his furniture, the increased duties on all his tools and 
implements and machines, and the materials for the buildings 
that shelter himself and his family and his livestock. The 
farmers in general will be taxed under this bill many dollars 
for the few cents a few particular farmers may gather in here 
and there from the increased duty on wool, on casein, on 
sugar, citrus fruits, long-staple cotton, and other like agricul- 
tural products. 

Mr. President, sectional interests, political influence, fanati- 
cism, propaganda to the effect that protection was a panacea to 
agricultural relief, unsound economic theories, and many other 
factors, have resulted in the drafting of a bill that is filled with 
inequalities and economie monstrosities, 

Where are those who benefit by this bill? They can not be 
found. This bill is without friends. It is unsung and un- 
honored. Here and there some real net benefit to marginal 
producers, possibly. Undoubtedly hidden here and there some 
benefit for individuals; but all the rest of the American people 
must pay dearly for the benefits to the few. 

I wish to make one final commentary on this bill as a whole; 
that is, to call attention to the slipshodness and the thought- 
lessness of its construction. By slipshodness of construction 
I mean especially the great number of specific duties used 
for the first time, or unwisely continued, which apply in a 
given paragraph to a considerable variety of commodities or 
grades of a commodity like wool and many others in this 
bill, having a wide range of values. Everybody knows that 
such commodities should have an ad valorem rate of duty; 
that they do not lend themselves to a common specific rate. 
A common specific rate applied under such circumstances means 
equivalent ad valorem rates all the way from almost nothing 
to several hundred and even thousands per cent. Such rates 
represent regressive taxation bearing most heavily upon the 
incomes of the poor. The object sought, in many instances, is 
wholly to exclude the cheaper varieties of imports of the com- 
modity and to do it in such a way that the press and public 
can not see it at the time the legislation is passed. It takes 
expert knowledge of import prices to figure equivalent ad 
valorem rates; the layman does not and can not know anything 
about it. In three special instances during the debate did I 
point out how harmful specific duties are. In the debates on 
wool, lumber, hides, in particular, attention was called by me 
to the injustices of this method of levying tariff duties. In 
each of the above instances the specific duty attempted to be 
levied, and which was in fact levied in the case of wool and 
lumber, in actual practice would operate to levying on wool an 
equivalent ad valorem rate varying from 20 per cent to over 
100 per cent. Cheap wool used in the clothing of the masses 
and the cheap lumber used in the homes of the working classes 
and the pioneer farmers: would bear, under these specific duties, 
rates amounting to nearly 100 per cent, in comparison with 
greatly reduced rates on the clothing and the homes of the 
well-to-do and of expensive office buildings. 

This same outrageous, despicable method of levying tariff 
duties has been applied even to food products. This is not, 
however, a new wrong but an old wrong. It is hidden protec- 
tion purposely planned and designed to deceive the public and 
keep them in ignorance of the harm and injury as well as the 
increased hardships that such duties inflict upon the less pros- 
perous of our citizens. 

By the thoughtlessness of the framing of this bill I mean 
that in the main each separate paragraph has been dealt with 
by itself, in disregard of the effect of the action taken upon 
other dependent industries. I have especially in mind materials 
and supplies used in manufacturing in contrast to articles of 
final consumption. The consumer of finished goods has always 
received little enough consideration at the hands of high pro- 
tectionists; this time it is industry itself that has received scant 
consideration. It seems to have been overlooked that in the 
case of raw materials and manufacturing supplies the imports 
do not represent foreigners invading our markets (a point of 
view quite justly to be taken with respect to finished goods), 
but rather they represent our own industrialists going abroad 
to get the things they need—qualities and kinds of materials, 
machinery with special attachments, and so forth, often not pro- 
duced in this country and which they require to carry on their 
industries efficiently and profitably. It is nothing short of 
amazing the way in which throughout the debate and the public 
hearings upon this bill, it has evidently been absent from almost 
everybody's thought, the shifting of these duties and the impedi- 
ment and burden and disorganizing force they constitute for 
industry, especially for the major industries like the textile in- 
dustry, the steel industry, and many others, basic to the pros- 
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perity of this country. The question of the tariff benefit to be 
conferred upon the manufacturers of textile machinery, or upon 
the miners of manganese ore, to illustrate, has been dealt with 
in an air-tight compartment, so to speak, by itself and without 
consideration of the question of how many barnacles of this sort 
the textile industry (far from prosperous), and the steel in- 
dustry, and others, can stand. 

There are several reasons for this strange blind spot and the 
consequent light-hearted and careless bestowing of disorgan- 
izing and disruptive burdens upon the major industries through 
the bestowal of tariff benefits upon the lesser industries. The 
chief reason is, perhaps, a general oversight of the factor of 
the profit per unit of output of the larger industries; all the 
talk and questioning has been about prices. It is asked, for 
example, what will be the effect upon the price of paper for the 
ultimate consumers of paper, of an increased duty on Four- 
drinier wires used on paper-making machines. The answer is, 
of course, that the effect upon the final retail price of paper 
will be negligible. A foolish question with an inclusive answer 
for tariff-making purposes. If the cost of Fourdrinier wires, 
however, per ton of output of the paper manufacturer is, let 
us say in round numbers, $1 (it is in fact not far from that), 
and the profit per ton of paper produced by the mills is, let us 
say, also $1; then, if by a tariff benefit conferred upon the 
Fourdrinier wire manufacturers you increase the paper mill cost 
for wire per ton of paper to $1.50, you have, thereby wiped out 
(according to this illustration) one-half of the paper manufac- 
turers’ total profit per ton. And that is not a negligible effect 
of your wire duty, but a substantial and disastrous effect. 

Those not closely in touch with the various industries are 
unfamiliar with the fact of the exceedingly narrow margin of 
profit per unit of output that is obtained by many of the leading 
industries that are highly competitive; and that, nevertheless, 
sometimes make satisfactory aggregate profits because they turn 
out so many units, It is well known by those who live in shoe- 
manufacturing towns, for instance, that the profit per pair of 
shoes—eyven for the successful concerns—is, as a rule, only a 
few cents per pair. Therefore an increase in the cost of sole 
leather brought about by a duty on imported hides, if one be 
imposed, and other increased costs brought about by little 
nibbling duties on this and that, may result in wholly wiping 
out the profit on manufacturing an average pair of shoes. It 
could have this effect in the first instance and that effect would 
be continued except which that the shoe manufacturer will con- 
trive and maneuyer and stint and spare, and so get by with 
slightly reduced quality. 

I predict that when and if this tariff bill goes into effect the 
immediate result will be that the managers of the leading indus- 
tries of this country will be at their wits’ end how to meet its 
disorganizing influences and how to offset its profit-destroying 
influences. They can not find a ready solution in all instances 
by merely advancing their sale prices, as they did during the 
World War when a great monetary inflation was in progress. 
That is out of the question now. The people can not be com- 
pelled to pay generally much more for their clothing and other 
requirements; they have not the more money to pay with. But 
they can and will be forced to put up with inferior clothing and 
other articles. That is what your increased duties on virgin 
wool and on wool rags in the main will come to. And so on in 
like manner, all along the line. 

Mr. President, another deplorable feature of this bill is the 
effect that the increased duties upon imports, that must be 
brought into the country and that are the raw materials ex- 
tensively used by our manufacturers, will haye in increasing 
the cost of production of American manufactures and conse- 
quently result in retarding our export business. To find an- 
other February (1930) in which the value of our exports has 
been so small we must go back to 1928. The decline in our 
exports for the eight months of the current fiscal year was 
approximately $300,000,000, while the decline in our imports 
has been only $39,000,000. 

With the increased cost of production levied upon our Ameri- 
can producers how can we expect anything but further pro- 
nounced shrinkage in our exports which means, of course, a 
glut in the home markets, curtailed production, unemployment, 
and all the undesirable consequences which nominally follow. 

Mr. President, this bill has the condemnation of and is re- 
pudiated by all serious-minded people. There is not a Republi- 
can, either of the Old Guard or of the farm bloc on this floor, 
who has any enthusiasm for it. There is not a citizen in 
America, except some selfish producer, who has any confidence 
in this bill. Democrats and Republicans alike are against it. 
No newspaper in the country defends it. Consumers, manufac- 
turers, and agriculturists denounce it. Other nations are get- 
ting ready to retaliate. Here and there only some producer in 


cates 


1930 


desperate financial circumstances, hoping that a miracle may 
happen to his business by the passage of this tariff bill, is the 
exceptional supporter of it. This bill is founded upon no 
principle or policy. It means injury to American industries of 
every class and kind; and the last circumstance under which 
such a bill ought to be passed is the present time of depression, 
when industries need real help, not impediments. Only partisan 
pride sustains hope in its being kept alive. 

Mr. President, this country is undoubtedly committed to the 
protection policy, but it wants reasonable not ruinous protec- 
tion. The pending bill is not in any sense reasonable protection 
or defendable upon any of the old principles of protection, 
namely, protection for infant industries, or upon the theory of 
protection to offset the cost of production here and abroad. 
This bill is in reality a bill to add impediments, restrictions, 
and increased costs to the industries and consumers of the 
country. It is a bill that instead of assisting American indus- 
tries to offset their disadvantages in producing in competition 
with foreign countries, will actually result in adding to the 
disadvantages of American producers and give added ad- 
vantage to Europe producers. 

I close as I began: Mr. Hoover has an opportunity that no 
American statesman ever had before. I hope he will take ad- 
vantage of it. I hope he will veto this bill and endear himself 
to the hearts of all the people of this country regardless of party, 
regardless of condition, North, South, East, and West. He 
should condemn and repudiate this bill, made in such an un- 
scientific, slipshod, logrolling manner, and through unblushing 
trading methods, without any definite purpose or real benefit 
to any group, and filled with burdens of unmeasured proportions 
to all our people. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to insert at the con- 
clusion of my remarks certain memoranda amplifying some of 
the matter mentioned during the course of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

Tun PERCENTAGE OF INCREASE OR DECREASE OF THE AVERAGE RATE OF 


Dury IN Each SCHEDULE IN THE BILL AS AGREED TO BY THE SENATE 
Ur ro Marcu 18, as COMPARED WITH THE 1922 ACT 


(Decreases shown in italic) 


Per cent 
1. eala; oils, and paints es 1. 35 
2. Ea enware, and glassware.._...._...._........_. 7. 24 
3. Metals’ and manufactures f 1. 05 
4. Wood and manufactures of__._____--_~ — 20 
5. Sugar, molasses, and manufactures of 9. 31 
6. Tobacco and manufactures of___-..------_---__.._._.-.._...._ (') 
7. Agricultural products and provision 13. 54 
8. Spirits, wines, and other beverages .. 10. 96 
2, Manufactures of: cotton ———ꝛ 
10. Flax, hemp, jute, and manufactures o 63 
11. Wool and manufactures o 2ͤñ⸗„Äñꝝẽ7ꝓ.̃ĩäĩßVÄ— . 
aner ee . . a ee 
13. 1. 00 
14. 5 
15. 


Average increase of all schedules... 
It is to be noted that the increases in the agricultural schedules 
(Schedule 5, sugar, etc.; Schedule 7, agricultural products; Schedule 11, 
wool) are very greatly in excess of the rates in any of the other schedules 
except in the case of Schedule 8, dealing with spirits and wines, and 
Schedule 2, earths and earthenwares. The average increase in the three 
agricultural schedules is nearly 10 per cent, whereas the average in- 
crease in all the other schedules (not including wines and spirits) is not 
more than 1.5 per cent. 


AUTOMOBILE 
(Ford Motor Co., August 23, 1929) 
The following summary shows material dutiable in 1922 and the 


changes affecting only materials they use as raw products under the 
House bill: 


Items on free list and retained under the present bill. 91 
Items dutiable 1922—no increase under the present 1 
Items dutiable 1922 and increased under present bill. 836 
Items not dutiable 1922 and dutiable under present bill 7 

— r... .... SEE ESE: BE) 


The following commodities were submitted to show the financial 
effect of some of the changes in duty: 

(1) Manganese ore increase would cost the automobile industry alone 
$500,000. 

(2) The increased duty on butyl acetate, a constituent of all plants, 
would cost them $125,000 more each year. 

(3) They use 1,155,000 pounds of celluloid sheet in making safety 
glass. According to the 1922 rate, the equivalent duty would be $462,000 


1 No change. 
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per year, and the House bill proposes to raise this to $529,750. If the 
glass is used in all windows of their cars the amount would exceed 
$2,000,000. 


ILLUSTRATION OF BURDENS TO INDUSTRY—THE DIFFERENT COMMODITIES 
IN AN ORDINARY 5-Cent RUBBER-TIPPED LEAD PENCIL 

1. Wood—domestic white pine or other soft-straight-grained wood. 

. Graphite—from Mexico. 

Clay—mixed with the graphite. 

Some sort of binder for the graphite and clay. 

Paint covering the wood—the pigment. 

Paint covering the wood—the oil. 

. Varnish outside the paint. 

Gold leaf or silver leaf, used for stamping the lettering. 
. Copper in the metal tip, if made of brass. 

10. Zinc in the metal tip, if made of brass. 

11. Some sort of varnish on the outside of the metal tip. 

12. Rubber in the eraser. 

13. Clay or some other filler mixed with the rubber. 

14. Probably some binding material with the clay and rubber. 

This list includes only the things incorporated in the pencil. It does 
not include the scores of articles known as “shop supplies,” used in 
keeping a lead pencil factory in operation. 

Increased duties have been levied on nearly all the above items. 


SD , 


ILLUSTRATION OF EFFECT OF TARIFF BILL ON Broom INDUSTRY 


(George H. Maus (Inc.), New York, August 27, 1929; changes based on 
the House bill) 

(1) Increase on split bamboo, used in the manufacture of heavy 
barn, street, and factory brooms increases the cost of these brooms 25 
to 50 cents per dozen. 

(2) The higher duty proposed on rattan core, used to make heavy 
brooms and baskets will increase the price of these commodities to the 
consumer 25 per cent. 

(8) Rice fiber, made only in Japan, now duty free, is made dutiable. 
The duty proposed will increase brooms made of this material at least 
50 cents a dozen. 

(4) Broomeorn is now duty free. The House and Senate ask a 
duty of $10 per ton. Only when the domestic crop fails are there any 


imports of this commodity. 
Duties on food products 
FRESH VEGETABLES 


Per cent | Per cent Per cent 


s 


Ap 
33 


. 27 

Mushrooms... 70.31 25. 31 
e RSE AREE 20.00 60. 00 40. 00 
TERESE 47.00 117. 78 70. 78 

— 35. 11 52. 66 17. 55 

15.71 94. 28 79. 00 

22. 00 36. 00 14. 00 

25. 00 141.79 116.79 

25. 00 141. 79 116.79 


MEATS (FRESH) 


25. 00 61.00 26. 00 
17. 33 34. 65 17.34 
29. 59 59.17 29. 60 
22. 32 39. 06 16. 94 
3. 90 13. 02 9.12 
24. 55 33. 80 9. 25 
20. 00 52. 00 32. 00 


SBe 


14. 38 37. 39 23. 01 
3. 29 6.75 3. 
12. 28 34.75 12. 47 
16. 00 32. 00 16. 00 
28. 14 42,25 14.11 
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EFFECT OF THE INCREASED DUTIES ON IMPORTED CATTLE AND POULTRY 
FEEDS 


(Massachusetts census reports 28,000 farmers purchasing feeds) 


Statistics are not available tọ show accurately the probable effect of 
the increased rates on feeds to the dairymen and the poultrymen of New 
England. Import statistics are shown by customs districts, but the 
ultimate destination and final use of these feeds is not statistically re- 
ported. It is, perhaps, fair to assume, however, that most of the feed 
imports of the northeastern section of the United States go largely to 
the dairy and the poultry farms, Imports of the feeds upon which the 
rates of duties have been changed in the Senate bill from the act of 
1922 are shown in Table 1 by customs districts in New England and 
along the northern border of New York State. Much of the concentrated 
feeds entering New York customs districts are undoubtedly consumed in 
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that State, but it is believed that New York being a surplus hay- 
producing State, the imports of hay entering New York are largely 
shipped into the New England States. This opinion is based in part on 
the replies to letters sent to importers of hay, which shows that 90 per 
cent of the hay imports were bought by hay dealers in New England 
States. 

In Table 2 is shown the amount of the increase in duties on the feeds 
imported by customs districts under consideration during the year 1928. 
If the import values of these commodities remain the same, the increased 
duty will undoubtedly have to be paid by the final consumer of these 
feeds, and, if so, this would mean an increased cost to the ultimate 
consumer of approximately $154,000. 

It has been argued that the increases in the duties will 2 affect 
the general price level for these commodities and that in addition to 
the cost of the increased duties on imported feeds there will be added 
costs due to higher prices for domestic feeds purchased. To what extent 
the prices of domestic feeds will be affected, if any, can not be deter- 
mined at this time, but in Tables 3 and 4 an attempt has been made to 
show what would be the result to the dairymen in Massachusetts if 
there is an increase in the price of feeds equal to the increases in the 
tariff rates. Extensive data are not at present available showing in 
detail the amount of feed purchased. For the year 1926 the commis- 
sion has a detailed record for about 50 dairymen in the State of Massa- 
chusetts showing the quantities of the various feeds purchased for the 
dairy herds. On the basis of this information the Tables 3 and 4 have 
been compiled. This was done by first determining the amount of each 
of the various feeds purchased per animal unit in the dairy herds and 
multiplying the per animal unit consumption by the total number of 
animal units in the dairy berds of Massachusetts as shown by the 
census for 1924. 

No similar data are available for the poultry producers in New 


England, 


TABLE 1.—Feeds: Imports for consumplion into New England and New York State, hy customs districts, 19281 


Bran and shorts 


735 2, 273 
= 194 15 
155 37 
3 SPSS 3, 41 
23} 115, 063 
9, 107 | 120,798 


Straw 


Oats 


Value | Bushels 


i The only feedstuffs considered were those on which rates of duty have been changed in the Senate bill. 


TABLE 2—Feeds: Increases in amount of duty for certain feeds, due to changes of rates in the Senate bill. 


1 Presidential proclamation effective Apr. 6, 1924. 
? Import value. 


Amount 
due to 


in duty 


$ 57,540 short tons at $5 per ton. 
+ 20,002 short tons at $1.50 per ton. 


TABLE 3.—Feeds purchased by dairymen in Massachusetts, 1926 


1 Census of 1924 shows 167,485 animal units for da 


herds in Massachusetts, 
3 Average for 954 animal units for which feed tained. 


were ob 


1930 
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TABLE 4.— Feeds: Increase in cost of feedstuffs purchased by dairy farmers in Massachusetts, based on the assumption that the increase in the price of feed will be equal to the increased 


rates 


30 cents per 100 pounds. 
.--| 714 per cent ad valorem |. 
bushel 


1 Presidential ti 
2 24,235 tons, at $30.69 

2 Corn and oats 

498,920 long tons, at $4 per ton. 


ion. 
ton (import value) 


New Tonk, September 20, 1929. 
Hon. Dayip I. WALSH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sunaror: Replying to yours of the Tth, answering your 
questions therein, and also defining our position— 

The New York Fruit Exchange is an American organization, the 
members of which are more than 75 per cent dealers in domestic and 
most of the others deal in both foreign and domestic; in fact, by far 
the largest percentage of our members handle more California fruits 
and yegetables, such as deciduous fruits, oranges and apples, etc., than 
they handle imported lemons, Therefore, we do not desire to enter 
into any discussion as to quality of any fruit over our domestic. Our 
object is to place before you the tariff question in a fair and clear 
manner, 

Answering your first question, How the prices of lemons have vā- 
ried in recent years.” In recent years prices for all lemons have been 
higher wholesale because it is impossible to buy and import and com- 
pete with California under present extreme tariff, together with losses 
incident to ocean shipping, as breakage, etc. The result is greatly 
reduced importations. Also, in the last three years the importers’ 
purchase price in Sicily was considerably higher because of high costs 
in Sicily of the improved packing and grading to meet American 
demand. This increase has ranged from 50 cents to $2 over the 
price of three years ago. 

Second, “If they are much more expensive in the summer months 
than winter months, and how much?” Warm weather creates great- 
est demand and, as a general rule, highest prices, with exceptions 
when there are large supplies of poor and wasty fruit, which was 
largely the case of California lemons this season; good fruit brought 
good prices but not as high as would have been had the weak and 
wasty fruit been off the market. Prices are regulated largely by 
supply, demand, and quality, and no definite price can be named. 

Third, “At what prices people of New York and the Atlantic sea- 
board could purchase lemons if there were no duty upon them?” Prices 
at seaboard without duty, in our opinion, would be reduced to about 
$4.50 to $5 a box for good fruit, depending on available supplies in 
Italy and California. 

Fourth, “ What are the freight and express charges from California 
to New York on lemons?” None are sent by express. The freight 
schedule on fruit almost equals express time. Freight rates from 
California equal about $1.25 per box. California enjoys a blanket 
tate of $1.50 per hundred pounds to all points east of the Rockies, 
and boxes are accepted by railroad tariffs at 80 pounds per box with 
privilege to stop and offer for sale in any town along the line and, 
if not sold or wanted, can continue the same process until it reaches 
the eastern seaboard, where they dump all they can on the market 
when imports are about to arrive, and when no imports are available 
they dole them out piecemeal and boost the market to its limit. The 
importer stands the brunt of this unfair competition and is discouraged 
by this method of marketing and resultant heavy losses on imports. 

Your last question, “Can you show further that the increases in 
lemons have not gone entirely to the lemon growers?” It is our firm 
belief that the grower receives all there is received for his fruit. His 
organization, the California Fruit Growers’ Exchange, is the most 
highly efficient agricultural organization in the country, and operated 
in his interest and manipulates the market to obtain the highest prices 
obtainable, except when they dump at seaboard the lemons not wanted 
in western markets and the weak and wasty stock to discourage im- 
portations as stated above. 

Under present conditions of extreme duty and his high costs, the 
importers can not compete if California has a supply sufficient to take 
care of normal demands. Years ago, when costs were not so high, he 
could take a chance but not now without serious losses. California 
can not supply the United States demand all year around as clearly 
proven every year, and particularly this season with their largest crop 


of duty 


000 hundredweight -......._____. 
771.772 a 
41 bushels 


one- corn and one-half oats by weight at 50 pounds per bushel for corn meal, and 30 pounds per bushel for ground oats. 


in history as well as large amount marketed, still they failed to supply 
the demand since late July and, from reliable information, will be unable 
to do so for the balance of the season, and when emergencies arise, as 
epidemics of flu or hot weather, completely fails to meet demand. They 
testified to being able to ship 110 cars a day. With highest market in 
years they shipped less than that quantity in a week. Only last week 
California obtained in New York wholesale auction market $17 per 
box of 300-size lemons or 300 lemons to the box, equal to 68 cents a 
dozen wholesale and double or probably $1.40 at $1.50 per dozen 
retail. 

Some of the large chain stores discontinued handling lemons because of 
the high prices. Imports take from 14 to 22 days, or an average of 18 
days, are now arriving in quantities to partly supply the demand, 
Importers are making a good profit on few first arrivals, but the market 
will regulate itself shortly when larger supplies arrive. 

California lemons are too perishable to store for any length of time, 
and it is unwise to attempt to store for more than four to six weeks 
without bad effects on the carrying and keeping quality of the fruit. 
As a rule, when there is a large winter crop there is a small summer 
crop and vice versa, and for this reason supply can not be regulated 
to take care of all-year demands. There no longer is such a thing as 
dumping of cheap foreign lemons in America. The explanation for this 
is high costs caused by Italian Government control, the last three years, 
of its by-product industry for citric acid and oils, as well as new 
regulations prohibiting exports of fruit below a certain standard of 
quality and condition. The Italian Government sets a price which 
prevails throughout the season for by-products fruit and accepts any 
amount offered. The result is the good fruit must bring higher than 
the price paid by the Government for the naked fruit for by-product 
Purposes plus cost of hand picking, packing, cartage, and freight and 
other charges, which are considerably higher than three years ago, and 
to these costs must be added about $2.25 to take care of duty of $1.60 
on fruit and 7 cents on shooks, auction fees, wharfage charges, plus 
breakage and delays caused by custom regulations of weighing and 
horticulture board inspection which adds to wharfage cost. California 
testified as to their large quantity used for by-product and pictured 
this as a result of imports. Actually, if there were no imports and 
California properly graded their culls, weak, and wasty fruit, a much 
larger quantity would be used for by-product and less wasty fruit 
marketed. 

The board of health on several occasions ordered reconditioning 
before delivery could be taken by purchasers of some very wasty 
California lemons sold in New York City this last season. Cali- 
fornia pictures their by-product fruit as though it were a misfor- 
tune; as a matter of fact, the industry is fortunate to have an 
outlet for culls and weak fruit. Most other agriculturists are obliged 
to take a total loss and dump or destroy their unmarketable products. 
Imports could not compete with California in markets west of Missouri 
River points even if there were no duty, unless there was an absolute 
crop failure, as railroad rates westbound are prohibitive beyond these 
points; for example, Denver, Colo., $1.87%4 per hundred pounds; Wichita, 
Kans., $2.04%4; Kansas City and Omaha, 51.14 ½ per hundred pounds. 
California and Nevada points are $3.98 per hundred plus high port 
charges in New York Harbor, and import lemons are accepted by rail- 
road tariffs at 85 pounds to box against 80 pounds for California and 
without the privilege enjoyed by California, 

California meets Italian competition in Canada without protection. 
California has exported over 302,000 boxes for year ending June 30, 
1929, which about equals our imports of foreign lemons in New York 
for the same period; also in private-sale cities and small towns the 
dealers are obliged to handle California lemons or they will not get 
California oranges. 

California testified production costs as high as $4.13 and average 
summer prices, when largest percentage is marketed, as $5 to $5.50. 
Grant this high cost to be fairly based, where is the loss? They also 
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testified there was a loss of some 6,000 acres in the lemon acreage the 
last few years, which they attributed to discouragement, whereas a large 
percentage of this acreage was too valuable for agricultural purposes 
and was sold for building lots at high prices, many groves being quite 
close to fast-growing cities. It is also generally admitted that there 
is very little new acreage left on which lemons can be grown; not all 
land can berused for this purpose. While the testimony given by 
California's representatives in most instances is true, yet it was pic- 
tured to the committee in a misleading way as to illustrate an entirely 
incorrect condition, and the costs given, in our opinion, are not fairly 
based, as high-priced acreage, some being too valuable for growing of 
any product, was ‘used in arriving at their cost and if their statement 
as to the quantity they can ship daily were true, there would be no 
longer need for protection. 

In conclusion, we want to be placed on record as being in favor of 
a fair tariff, high enough to prevent ruinous foreign competition and 
maintain our market for American agriculture, if we can supply 
demand, but we are not of the opinion that aid demanded by California 
lemon growers should be granted to the highly organized body of 
growers of a product grown in a part of only one State and has shown 
highly prosperous years from their own reports (see Exhibit C of our 
brief to Ways and Means Committee); also, this year promises to be 
the most prosperous in history and with an exceptionally bright future, 
while most other agricultural interests have been in a deplorable con- 
dition, and to the detriment of farmers in other parts of our country 
who are large users of lemons for medicinal purposes and cooling 
drinks, especially in sparsely settled sections, where medical aid is not 
readily obtained, as well as the American consumer in general. Further, 
California citrus growers are the only agriculturists who are in a 
position to spend millions of dollars annually for advertising, every box 
being taxed. We ask in all fairness to the other agriculturists and 
the general public, Are they entitled to the aid they demand? 

It is our honest opinion that the reduction asked for in our brief, 
namely, one-half cent from present rate, making it 1½ cents a pound, 
will in no way hamper the domestic grower, and also will not greatly 
benefit the importer, but will largely benefit the American consumer 
and the Florida consumer would benefit, as Florida State horticulture 
law embargoes California lemons, and therefore they use only imported 
lemons. 

It would be a catastrophe to have Sicily lemons shut out. At the 
present 2-cent duty they are dwindling very fast and in an emergency 
could not be quickly obtained, together with loss to our shipping indus- 
try and also loss of the trafic on lemons to Canada coming through 
the New York Harbor in bond; if no lemons come to New York, the 
Canadian supply would be shipped by direct steamers. We also refer 
to our briefs addressed to the House and Senate committees giving 
statistics of the small importations this last year. 

Assuring you that we appreciate your interest, we are, 

Yours very truly. 
New York Froerr EXCHANGE, 
W. R. PRALL, Director, 


Wooten Goops 
(Reference book of the National Association of Wool Manufacturers) 
The tables submitted by this association cover the whole wool sched- 
ule. There are 89 items considered in the 20 paragraphs of this 
schedule, and in the Hawley-Smoot bill the rates of duty on 68 items 
are Increased. In one instance there is a decrease and on other items 
the rates of duty are unaltered, 


TANNED LEATHER 

(New England Shoe and Leather Association, September 5, 1929) 

From a table showing a comparison of the present rates with the 
proposed rates on all items used by the tanning industry the following 
pertinent facts are taken: 

Items now on the free list made dutiable, 3. 

Items now dutiable on which the rate is increased, 14. 

Items now dutiable on which the rate is decreased, 1. 

No dutiable items were placed on the free list. 


Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Capper Glass Hayden 
Ashurst Caraway Glenn Hebert 
Barkley Connally Goft Heflin 
Bingham Copeland Goldsborough Howell 
Black Couzens Gould ohnson 
Biaine Dale Greene Jones 
Blease Dill Hale Kean 
Borah Fess Harris Kendrick 
Bratton Frazier Harrison Keyes 
Brookhart George Hatfield La Follette 
Broussard Gillett ‘Hawes McCulloch 


of them in my judgment not at all. 
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McKellar Phipps Smoot Vandenbe 
McMaster Pine Steck Wagner * 
McNar, Pittman Steiwer Walcott 
Metcal Ransdell Stephens Walsh, Mass. 
Moses Robinson, Ind. Sullivan Walsh, Mont, 
Norbeck Robsion, Ky. Swanson Waterman 
Norris Schall Thomas, Idaho Watson 

Nye Sheppard Thomas, Okla. Wheeler 
Oddie Shortridge Townsend 

Overman Simmons ‘Trammell 

Patterson Smith Tydings 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty-five Senators have an- 
Swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I shall be very brief in what I 
have tosay. I do not desire to record my vote, however, without 
a word accompanying it. 

For myself, I do not feel that the time has come when I 
should make up my mind as a final judgment upon the measure 
before us. If it were a mere question of rates, if no other propo- 
sition were involved, I think I could easily arrive at a conclu- 
sion. But there are other matters in the bill which relate par- 
ticularly to the great principle upon which it seemed to me this 
bill ought to have been framed, and those matters must neces- 
sarily engage my attention until they are finally disposed of. 

I refer, in the first instance, to the matter of the debenture. 
I do not feel that I want at this time to record a vote which can 
be regurded as an abandonment of the fight for a debenture. It 
might easily be construed as an abandonment upon my part of 
my interest in the question of the debenture if I should yote 
against the bill. I want to follow that proposition as far as I 
can follow it. I do not want to be placed in a position where I 
can be said to have lost interest in the matter. It is not simply 
because of the particular debenture amendment which is in the 
bill. It is a far wider and broader proposition to me than that. 
I can not help believing that a debenture or a bounty is an in- 
dispensable part of the protective system, so far as agriculture 
is concerned. We can not equalize the protective tariff system 
without it. 

The able Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Wars] has just 
told us that while a large number of duties haye been imposed 
upon agricultural products, they will be largely ineffective. 
Some of them will be effective, some of them slightly so, some 
So long as we have the pro- 
tective system without the debenture, the American farmer must 
inevitably sell, to a very marked extent, in an open market, 
and buy in a highly protected market. 

We have reached the time when we are really considering 
the question of what will constitute a perfect and efficient pro- 
tective system for this country. We can not and should not 
maintain a protective system which is not just to all and it can 
never be made fair to agriculture without the bounty principle 
being incorporated. 

The great defect of this bill, so far as agriculture is con- 
cerned, will be the fact that, as I have said, some of the duties 
will be effective, many of them slightly so, but every duty laid 
in this bill upon a product which the farmer will have to buy 
in my judgment will be effective. There is no possible way by 
which to give the farmer his equality under the protective 
system except by the bounty or the debenture which was origi- 
nally conceived to be a part of the protective system as it was 
proposed to be adopted by the United States. 

In the original conception of this system those who framed 
it, and those who advocated it, including Hamilton, and Clay, 
and Webster, all urged a bounty to take care of agriculture, 
because in no other way could the farmer be given equality 
when he was compelled to buy in a protected market and com- 
pelled to sell, in a large measure, in an open market. 

It has been said to me that the debenture will be taken out, 
and that it is a useless thing to record a vote for the bill, be- 
cause when it comes back from conference, the debenture will 
not be in it. I do not know about that. I have some suspicions 
about it. But if it is to be killed I want to accompany the prin- 
ciple to its grave. 

If we take the debenture out of this bill and leave the farmer 
without the protection which that would give him, what will 
we have done for agriculture at this session of Congress? We 
will go away from here without any substantial, permanent 
benefit to the cause for which we were called here. 

Mr. President, I do not challenge anybody’s good faith, and I 
do not now pass judgment upon the ultimate success of the 
Farm Board, but we do know that that board and its workings 
so far have brought no relief to the farmer. It may do so in 


time; I do not know. Able men are in control of it, and un- 

doubtedly are doing their best to make it a success; but up to 

the present time the American farmer has received no increase 

a price for his products by reason of the activities of the Farm 
oard, 


FFF 
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That which was anticipated has not happened. That which 
was hoped for has not transpired. Assuming, then, that the 
Farm Board is no more successful in the future than it has been 
in the past, we must look elsewhere for protection for the Amer- 
ican farmer. 

If we come to this bill, and take the bill as a whole, and con- 
sider the duties which have been laid upon the farm products, 
and the increases in duties upon the products which the farmer 
must buy, we can not there discern any real, substantial benefit 
to the American farmer. I do not find the benefit in this bill 
for which I had hoped, considering the rates alone. Without 
the debenture I feel it is inadequate; wholly inadequate. 

If we had increased the duties upon agricultural products in 
accordance with the pledge of the party to place agriculture 
upon an equality with industry, and had left the industrial rates 
where they were, the American farmer would have realized 
great benefit from the bill, but as it is now, we have increased 
the duties upon those things which the farmer must buy, which 
he must use, and they will be effective, and they will take away 
the benefit which he might have realized by reason of any in- 
creased duties upon his products. 

Mr. President, unless we keep the bounty in, and enable the 
farmer in this respect to enjoy some benefit from the protective 
system, the American farmer must necessarily, as has been the 
case in the past, pay the bill, without receiving any correspond- 
ing benefit, 

There is another provision in the bill which I am not willing 
at this time to abandon. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me, 
as I understand, as the debenture is in the bill, its application 
would be entirely optional with the President. The President is 
opposed to it; that is, the board he has named is, Consequently, 
if the bill passes with the debenture included, there will be no 
assurance that the debenture will ever be made operative, is 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, that matter was all considered 
and discussed at the time the friends of the debenture were 
moving. We realized, and everybody must realize, that there 
must be some board to administer it. There is no way to have 
it administered other than by some machinery of that kind, and 
there is no appointive power in the United States except the 
President of the United States. We made this debenture amend- 
ment and it is too late to find fault with it. 

Mr. President, I assume that if the Congress of the United 
States passes a law providing for a debenture, and the necessity 
for its use is apparent, as it now is, in the conditions in which 
agriculture finds itself after months of operation of the Farm 
Board, the President would put it into operation. But if he 
did not put it into operation the responsibility would be with 
the President of the United States and not with the Senator 
from Idaho, as it would be in casting a vote to kill the debenture, 

One other proposition in which I am interested is the question 
of the provision with reference to the flexible tariff, so called. 
I regard that as one of the most vital principles with which the 
Congress at this session or at any recent session has had to do. 
The real question presented is whether or not the Congress of 
the United States will surrender the obligation imposed upon 
them by the Constitution—that of exercising the taxing power— 
and transfer it to the Executive. 

As I said when we were discussing this matter months ago, 
we are not concerned with the present Executive, or with any 
particular Executive, but the question is of transferring the 
taxing power to the Executive of the Government, whoever the 
President may be, or whatever his views may be upon this 
question. 

I am not willing to place myself in a position where I would 
seem to have surrendered my objection with reference to the 
power of the President under the flexible tariff provision of the 
present law. 

It seems to me that if I say to gentlemen who are opposed to 
it that I am going to vote against the bill, I encourage them out 
of all proportion in their desire to get rid of it. 

Those two propositions are in the administrative part of the 
bill, and, while I feel very much as has been expressed upon 
this floor with reference to the rates, I regard these other mat- 
ters as fundamental, and I regard the debenture as absolutely 
essential to the proper working and the equitable working of the 
protective tariff system for the farmer. 

There is another amendment to the bill which I think is of 
very great importance, and that is the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris]. I am perfectly willing to 
admit, as did the Senator, that it is an experiment, and no one 
knows yet just what machinery will have to be set up in order 
to make it effective, but that the principle is a vital and correct 
princin; it seems to me, all refiecting men must readily 
conclude, 
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Those three matters, all fundamental matters, all vital mat- 
ters, are to be disposed of by the conference committee. I want 
to assume an attitude toward the bill more calculated to 
strengthen these provisions-and keep them in the bill. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. DILL. The Senator does not haye any serious expecta- 
tion or hope that any one of the three will be retained in the 
bill, does he? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, if these measures are killed, I 
do not want to be particeps criminis to the crime. I do not 
want to put myself in a position where I will have no right to 
say to the Senator from Utah, “ You shall insist upon the 
debenture.” I do not want to put myself in a position where 
I can not say to the able Senator from California, Those who 
put the debenture in this bill propose to fight it out to the con- 
clusion, and you must represent the Senate to the conclusion.” 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BORAH, I yield. 

Mr. NORBECK. Would not the best test in regard to that 
matter be the willingness of this side of the Chamber to give 
us a majority of the members of the conference committee who 
actually aud honestly favor the debenture, and would fight for 
it naturally? If they give us such a majority, we will have 
some assurance of the debenture being a vital issue here and 
putting it through, if possible, and it will make it easier to 
swallow the rest of it, bad as it is. 

Mr. BORAH. I deeply regret that this bill is to go to con- 
ference without any friend of the debenture from this side of 
the Chamber on the committee. I do not think I misrepresent 
the situation at all. I do not mean to say that the Senator 
from Utah or the other Senators will not actin good faith as 
they interpret that good faith, as representing the views of the 
Senate, but what I do mean to say is that there would be no 
conviction behind the debenture when it goes into conference. 
I am aware of that. I deeply regret it. But I have no power 
to change that situation. I must myself be true to these meas- 
ures. That is the best service I can render. 

I am perfectly aware that we will be in the same condition 
we were here in the Senate Chamber. The farmer, when we 
come to conference, will be in no better position than he was 
here after the tide turned against us. But I can not get my 
consent to say at this time that the fight is over. It is not 
over, While I am making no threats, I venture to say that if 
the debenture is taken out of the bill finally, the fight will have 
just begun. It can not be over. The people who live in agri- 
cultural States will not continue to pay the high prices for 
what they buy and be refused protection for that which they 
have to sell. If there is anyone so shortsighted as to suppose 
that the vast territory west of the Mississippi River will sur- 
render at the mere dictation of a conference committee, he is 
very much mistaken about the attitude of mind of those people, 

I am going to be accompanying the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Suoorl, the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson], and the 
Senator from California [Mr. SHORTRIDGE] every day until 
they have disposed of it. Suppose they go into conference, and 
I should say, “I expect you to support the debenture,” and I 
should have voted against the bill, I do not think my word 
would be very effective. It is just the same with respect to the 
flexible tariff. There is no friend of that provision on the con- 
ference committee. There is not a member of the conference 
committee who believes in it, but that is no reason why we 
should surrender at this time. 

It is equally true, I have no doubt, with reference to the 
amendment of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris], in 
view of the fact, I suppose, that they do not believe in it. But 
those are matters for which we can afford to stand and for 
which we can afford to fight. I know our friends on the other 
side of the Chamber are not greatly interested in the protec- 
tive system, but they are profoundly interested in the constitu- 
tional system of this Government. They will not be much 
moved by what becomes of the rates, but they will be pro- 
foundly concerned as to what becomes of the Constitution of 
the United States. No Senator upon that side of the Chamber 
that I recall has stood here and advocated the surrender of all 
the powers of the Congress of the United States to the Presi- 
dent in the taxing power. Is it not worth while to remain in 
that contest until the contest is over? I am not going to record 
my surrender until the fight is over, and not then, for this is 
the most vital question to American farmers which we will 
have before us for many a day. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I have profound admiration 
for the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram] and on most of the 
issues involved in the tariff bill I have voted om the same side 
as the Senator from Idaho. But, in view of the remarks of the 
Senator just concluded, I desire to state my own attitude with 
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Senator, namely, the debenture and the flexible tariff. 


The Senator from Idaho indulges a very sanguine hope if he 
expects the debenture and the flexible tariff repeal ever to be 
seen in the Senate Chamber again after the bill goes to con- 
ference. I should gladly indulge that hope, but I can not in- 
dulge it when I know that the three conferees who will be 
appointed on the part of the majority side of the Chamber to 
represent the Senate, in the very nature of things in their 
hearts are not going to favor either of the two provisions, and 
particularly when I further know that the House of Repre- 
sentatives will appoint conferees who are pledged to vote 


against both of those provisions. I can not forget that over in 


the White House there sits an Executive who is determined 
that neither of those provisions shall appear in the bill when 
finaly submitted by the conference. Unlike the Senator from 
Idaho, I must view the question with the lights that are now 


before me, and act in accordance therewith rather than upon 


baseless expectations. If when the conferees come back the de- 


benture is still in the bill and the flexible repeal is then in 


the bill, I shall reserve the right to then consider the question 


as to whether I shall vote for the measure at that time. 
Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Gorr in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Texas yield to the Senator from North Caro- 


lina? 
Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 


Mr. SIMMONS. I understood the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Smoor], when the same question was raised once before, to 
promise the Senate that he would not yield to the House con- 
ferees upon the fiexible provision inserted by the Senate or 
upon the debenture also incorporated in the bill by the Senate, 
unless the two Democratic conferees on the part of the Senate 


assented 
Mr. SMOOT. No; I did not make that statement. 


Mr. SIMMONS. And if they did not assent that he would 
not recede without bringing the matter back to the Senate and 


asking for its advice. 


Mr. SMOOT. The latter part of the Senator's statement is 
correct, and I intend to do it. If we can not agree in confer- 


ence, I shall bring it back to the Senate. 


Mr. SIMMONS. That is what I said. I hope the other two 
conferees representing the majority will now give the Senate 


the same pledge. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, if the Senator from Texas 
will yield—— 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. WATSON. The other day, when I happened to address 
the Senate, the question was asked what my position would be. 
I think it is a perfectly fair question to ask of any Senator who 
may be a conferee. I squarely stated that if the Senate handed 
me its commission as a conferee I intended to stand by the 
provisions of the bill as it leaves the Senate until it comes to the 
point where the bill might be defeated because of it, and then 
I would seek to come back to the Senate for instructions before 
ever yielding on the proposition. I do not see how any honest 
man, if he wants to be honest with his fellow Senators, could 
do otherwise. I am not pleading to be a conferee. That is not 
the point, I am simply making the statement of what I think 
is the honorable position for any conferee to take on a bill of 
this kind after the strenuous warfare which has been waged on 
the subject in this body. v 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. WATSON. Certainly, if the Senator from Texas will 
yield for that purpose. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. In a test vote after coming back to the Senate 
the Senator would vote against the debenture? 

Mr. WATSON. Yes; because I am against it. I do not agree 
to surrender my convictions on the proposition by becoming a 
conferee, I will say to my friend from Idaho, but I do agree 
to stand by the provisions of the Senate bill until the confer- 
ence returns it to the Senate. I have already had a conferenc 
with the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I knew the attitude of the Senator 
Indiana, but I wished that he might state it on the floor 
Senate. s / 

Mr. WATSON. Which I had previously done. P 

Mr. SIMMONS. I would like very much to know what is the 
attitude of the Senator from California [Mr. SHORTRIDGE], who 
may also be a conferee. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the Senator from Texas 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 
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Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I do not think it necessary for a pros- 
pective conferee to announce that he will perform his duty. I 
have always understood that a conferee was in honor, and of 
course morally and in a sense legally, bound to undertake by 
all honorable means to carry out the expressed desire of those 
who chose him to speak for them. I scarcely need to add that 
if I am honored and burdened with the labors of a conferee I 
shall endeavor to the utmost of my ability to carry out the man- 
date of the Senate. If the conferees shall fail to reach an agree- 
ment, I join with the chairman of the Finance Committee and 
the Senator from Indiana in saying that I conceive that it 
would be our duty to report the failure to the Senate and be 
further advised and instructed by the ‘Senate. 

Have I sufficiently and accurately answered the question of 
my distinguished friend from North Carolina? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think the Senator from California has 
done very well. [Laughter.] We now have the assurance of 
the three prospective members of the committee on conference 
who are to represent the majority in this body. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Certainly. 

Mr. WATSON. May we now have some sort of assurance 
upon the part of the two Democratic prospective conferees? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, it goes without saying that 
the two Democratic representatives upon the conference will 
never yield on the two propositions under discussion. I now 
understand the three representatives on the part of the majority 
of that committee as promising the Senate and the country that 
they will in conference stand for the action of the Senate upon 
these two propositions as long as they think it at all hopeful to 
reach an agreement, and when they find that they can not get 
an agreement in favor of the action of the Senate, then before 
they recede they will bring the matter back to the Senate and 
ask the advice of the Senate as to what they shall do. 

Mr. WATSON. That is the exact position. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That, of course, is not altogether satisfac- 
tory, but in the present condition it is about all that I see that 
we could ask. ° 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I am very much gratified 


to have been the occasion of having this eternal oath registered 
by the conferees that they are going to be faithful to the deben- 
ture until it is so weakened by tbe resistance of the House that 
they can say to the conferees, “We have done the best we 
could. We have got to take this back to the Senate and let the 
Senate put the finishing touches on it. We are pledged to take 
it back.” But I imagine that when it comes back it will not 
be the lusty infant it was when the Senate put it in the bill 
last summer. 

Mr. President, the senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La 
FoLLETTE] earlier in the day made some remarks reflecting upon 
the position of the President with reference to this particular 
bill. I have been surprised that no one on the other side of 
the Chamber has at any time, as I recall, during the discussion 
of the bill risen in his place and defended the President with 
reference to his withholding his opinions as to particular sched- 
ules during the course of the tariff debate. 

If no one else cares to do so, I want to enter a partial defense 
of the President. I think the President was justified in not 
undertaking to dictate to the Senate with reference to each 
particular schedule in this bill. The Constitution lays upon the 
President the duty of advising the Congress as to legislation; 
and the President when this Congress was convened did so in 
a message in which he used this language: 


I have called this special session of Congress to redeem two pledges— 
Two pledges— 

given in the last election—farm relief and limited changes in the tariff. 
The President also used this language: 


The Government has a special mandate from the recent election, not 
ly to further develop our waterways and— 


To do what? 
evise the agricultural tariff. 


Mr. President, my complaint of the President is not that he 
did not advise the Congress as to his views about the tariff, 
but my complaint about the President is that after he had made 
his constitutional deliverance in the form of a message the only 
portions of the tariff which he attacked—and he attacked them 
through the public press—were those two provisions to which 
reference was so eloquently made a few moments ago by the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram]. The President did not ex- 
press himself on the industrial rates; the President did not tell 
us what he thought about steel or what he thought about wool 
or what he thought about any of the other industrial rates; 
but he did tell the Congress that he did not propose to see the 
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debenture provision inserted in the bill, and that he did not 
propose to see it become a law. He made a public deliverance 
not to the Senate itself, as I recall, but a statement to the 
country that he was not in favor of the repeal of the present 
flexible provision of the tariff law. Those are the only two 
questions upon which the President has expressed himself. 

I believe that the duty of a President is to advise the Con- 
gress, but when the Congress was called in special session by 
the President to place agriculture upon the same plane of 
equality with industry, I do not believe that the President is 
carrying out his platform pledge when he undertakes to strike 
down the only provision in the bill which offers any hope to 
agriculture in the form of the debenture, and the only provision 
which is agreeable to the liberal thought of the country in the 
way of the repeal of the present flexible tariff provision. 

Mr. President, we know that those two provisions of the bill 
are not going to be adopted. This morning the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Rosston], coming from a great agricultural 
State, stood upon the floor of the Senate and said that the 
objections which he entertained to the bill arose from the fact 
that it contained the debenture plan and provided for the re- 
peal of the flexible tariff provision of the existing law. If 
Republicans on the other side of the aisle, coming from great 
agricultural States such as Kentucky, have already made up 
their minds that those two provisions shall go out of the bill, 
if the President has issued his executive decree that they shall 
be assassinated, if the House of Representatives, which sent 
over this “ Grundy ” bill to the Senate, has already made up its 
mind that those two provisions shall go out, hopeful and 
sanguine, indeed, must be the Senator who entertains any idea 
at all that they will ever come back to this Chamber alive. 
If they shall come back they will be maimed and wounded; 
they will come back on a crutch, no doubt, and it will not 
take the Senate long to give them the coup de grace. 

Mr. President, I do not blame the President for not taking 
any hand in the tariff bill. With whom was he going to confer 
on the other side of the House and tell his wishes? The Sena- 
tor from Indiana [Mr. Watson] has not, so far as I have read 
the debates, ever stood here and defended the President. Was 
he going to confer with the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram] 
or the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FOLLETTE]? 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Texas 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. WATSON. I have repeatedly stated on the floor my 
sentiments on that question. I have said time and again that 
I have given to the President my views, whatever they might 
be worth to him, and urged him to refrain from expressing his 
opinion about the rates, I do not think it is the business of 
the President of the United States to fix tariff rates. That is 
the duty and function of the Congress of the United States. 
After the Congress shall have passed the bill and it goes to the 
President it is for him then to determine the question. His 
vote then is equal to a vote of one-third of the entire American 
Congress; he then can give his opinion about rates; but I 
think that it would be absolute folly for the President of the 
United States to inject himself into this tariff controversy 
while the bill is before the Congress and give his opinion about 
what the rate should be on every item that comes up. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Let me answer the Senator from Indiana 
by suggesting that if he be correct that the President ought not 
to indicate his views with reference to rates, what does the 
Senator have to say about the President indicating his attitude 
with reference to the debenture plan? 

Mr. WATSON. That is an administrative feature which, in 
my judgment, is entirely different from the question of rates. 
An administrative feature is one with which the administration 
deals, and I think that the President was within his rights in 
expressing himself upon it, although I will say to my friend I 
did everything in the world I could to dissuade him from giving 
an opinion on that question, believing that it would needlessly 
involve him in a controversy. However, he thought differently, 
and he exercised his right, as it was proper for him to do, and 
gave his opinion on the subject, but not on any rate question. 
The difference between the two, I will say to my good friend 
from Texas, is that one is peculiarly within the province of 
Senere and the other is at least administrative in its oper- 
ation. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Texas 
yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Texas 
yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. r 

Mr. BRATTON. The flexible provision can only operate to 
raise rates as much as 50 per cent. What other effect can it 
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have? And when the President spoke against it he aligned 
himself against an increase in rates not to exceed 50 per cent? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, the Senator from Indiana is 
a skillful leader; he can lead either with the President or with- 
out the President; he can maintain that the world is flat or 
round as the occasion may demand. The Senator says that the 
President ought not to indicate his view about rates, but it is 
all right for the President to indicate his position with reference 
to the debenture. What is the debenture except the fixing of 
rates on agricultural products for export in the amount of one- 
half of the tariff rates as determined by Congress? I see no 
distinction between the President expressing himself as to rates 
on lumber or on brick or on cement and as to rates on agricul- 
tural products when they are incorporated in a debenture 
amendment. The other items are incorporated under provisions 
headed schedules; that means industrial rates; the agricultural 
rates are included in part under the heading “ debenture,” but 
the effect of them both is the same, so far as fixing rates on the 
particular items mentioned is concerned, But the Senator from 
Indiana draws a distinction. 

The truth of the matter is that I sympathize with the Presi- 
dent; I believe he might have conferred more with Senators; 
I believe that if he had had some one on the Republican side 
of the Chamber representing his views we might not have such 
a bill as has been presented here to-day. While the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Grunpy], the godfather of this bill 
{laughter] is not here, his spirit is here. He is in Pittsburgh, in 
conference with the Secretary of the Treasury and other high 
dignitaries, trying to iron out the embarrassment which is pre- 
sented to the President by the candidacy of one of his own 
Cabinet against the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. GRUNDY]. 

Mr. President, the President of the United States has had other 
problems during the year in which we have been engaged on this 
tariff bill. He has had other questions with which to struggle. 
He has had farm relief on his hands. The Republican Party, 
under the leadership of Mr. Hoover in 1928 in its platform, prom- 
ised agriculture to place it upon a plane of equality with indus- 
try. The President has appointed his Farm Board, but since the 
appointment of that board and its functioning, agricultural 
prices have declined increasingly to still lower and lower levels. 
The President has had that problem on his hands; and, tied 
up with that problem is this problem. With agriculture already 
reduced to still lower levels, how can the passage of this tariff 
bill, which will increase the cost of almost every article the 
farmer must buy, how can it lift up the farmer from the plane 
to which he has descended under the past year of Republican 
farm relief? Representing in part a great agricultural State 
and as one who has been pledged to the relief of agriculture, 
I can not, in the name of aid to agriculture, vote for this bill, 
which we know condemns agriculture to still lower levels be- 
cause of the ascending price of the things which the farmer 
must buy. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas yield 
to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. NORBECK. Has the Senator observed that the Farm 
Board has lately passed judgment to the effect that the farm 
relief law is of no ayail as applied to wheat? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I will say to the Senator from South 
Dakota that everybody knows that the tariff on wheat is in- 
effective; everybody knows that the Farm Board’s operations 
in the case of wheat have not lifted the price of wheat to the 
farmer, for the very simple reason that the exportable surplus 
of American wheat must meet in foreign markets the competi- 
tion of the whole world, the competition of wheat from every- 
where, and the little panaceas of cooperative marketing and 
orderly marketing can not do the farmer any good, because they 
can not lift the price above the world price. The trouble with 
the farmer now is that he must sell his products in a world-free 
market, and buy in the most highly protected market in the 
world. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, I think the Senator has put 
his finger exactly on the difficulty. The law makes it necessary 
for the Farm Board, if they want to raise the price of wheat 
in America 5 cents, also to raise it 5 cents in Australia, 5 cents 
in Argentina, and 5 cents in Europe. In other words, the job 
assigned to them was not one of creating an American market 
for the American farmer; if anything, it was to increase the 
price in the world market; but they have thrown up the sponge. 
Chairman Legge announced a week or two ago that there is no 
hope for the wheat farmer except to go into idleness and quit 
producing, leaving the inference that the agricultural difficulty 
is due to an increasing surplus, when, as a matter of fact, pro- 
duction has not kept pace with the demands of an increasing 
population. 
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Mr. CONNALLY. I will say to the Senator from South 
Dakota that it is idle to talk about the Farm Board raising the 
price of wheat all over the world; it has not even raised the 
price of wheat in Podunk [laughter], and it can not do it under 
the machinery which has been set up. 

Now, I want to say to the Senator from South Dakota that 
the present form of farm relief is the administration's plan. 
We were privileged to vote here upon no other plan. We put 
on the farm relief bill in the Senate the debenture plan, for 
which we are now struggling in the tariff bill, but the Senator 
knows what happened in conference in the case of that bill. 
The conferees representing the Senate told us, “ Yes; we will 
bring back the bill to the Senate and give the Senate a chance 
again to vote upon the debenture.” They acted in just as good 
faith as the conferees of the Senate on the tariff bill will un- 
doubtedly act; but we know that when they went into con- 
ference the conferees of the House were a little taller, a little 
stronger, and a little bigger, and the Senate conferees came 
back exhausted and said, We can do nothing with it, and you 
must take the debenture out of the farm relief bill.” That same 
tableau will be presented again; that same performance will be 
reacted. There will not be any trouble getting word from the 
White House when the conferees meet in session. When the 
conferees begin talking about the debenture, all three telephone 
lines to the White House will be easy of access, and the Presi- 
dent will tell the conferees, “ You must take the debenture out 
or there will be no bill.“ 

The White House will tell you, “ You must take the flexible- 
tariff provision out of the bill, or there will be no bill.” The 
President may not really mean it; but you will act as though 
he means it, and out it will come, and everybody knows it. 

Mr. President, this Congress and this administration are pri- 
marily pledged to give agricultural relief. This tariff bill is 
only an incident. A tariff bill was not promised in the plat- 
form. There is no plank in the Republican platform of 1928 
that pledged the country that this Congress would pass a tariff 
bill; but during the campaign a pledge was made to do what? 
To help agriculture by a revision of the agricultural rates, 

Mr. President, you can not help agriculture while it is going 
down, down, down as to cotton and wheat and corn and oats 
and all of the other great staple crops of America, by at the 
same time raising every industrial rate which the cupidity and 
the greed of interests have demanded of the Senate. 

I had rather that this bill die, I had rather that we leave its 
mangled form on the steps of the White House than to pass a 
bill which I know, and which every other Senator from an agri- 
cultural State knows, can only react to the hurt and the harm 
of agriculture, for whose relief the administration and the Sen- 
ate are solemnly pledged. 

No, Mr. President; it will be an act of perfidy if the Senate, 
under the pretext, under thé thin sham of aiding agriculture 
and relieving the farmer, passes a bill that will pick his pockets 
of what little he has left. 

I denounce as a fraud this pretext of a bill to help agriculture. 
I denounce it as a breach of every campaign pledge made by 
the Republican Party in 1928. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas yield 
to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. DILL, I wish to remind the Senator, as showing what 
a farce this is, that the fact that there is written into this bill 
a debenture plan, that guarantees that one-half of the tariff 
will be effective on all farm products, when it would not pos- 
sibly be effective otherwise, is the finest kind of proof that the 
high-protective principle can not ultimately help the farmer. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I thank the Senator from Washington, 
The point is well taken. In other words, by the debenture 
the Senate says: “Mr. Farmer, you know we have been fool- 
ing you. We know we have been faking you. We know that 
these paper rates in the tariff bill are a fraud and a sham; 
but just to show that our heart is in the right place we are 
going to turn around and by the debenture provision give you 
half of what we really have promised you in the form of a 
direct tariff duty.” 

Mr. WATSON and Mr. BROOKHART addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas 
yield; and to whom? 

Mr. CONNALLY. In a moment. But while we are doing 
that—while we are ostensibly giving the farmer through the 
debenture, which he will never get, one-half of the tariff rates— 
we are giving to industry not one-half but 100 per cent. 

I yield to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, did the Senator vote for and 
sponsor a tariff on cattle here? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Yes. 
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Mr. WATSON. A tariff on wool? 

. CONNALLY. Yes. 

. WATSON. A tariff on long-staple cotton? 

. CONNALLY. Yes. 

. WATSON. A tariff on figs 

. CONNALLY. Yes. 2 

. WATSON. A tariff on everything else that is raised 
in Texas? 

. CONNALLY. No. 

. WATSON. Practically everything else? 

. CONNALLY. No. I shall tell the Senator what I voted 


WATSON. Why did the Senator vote for a tariff on 
those products unless he thought the tariff would be of some 
help to the farmer? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I shall tell the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. WATSON. I want him to tell me. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I shall do it. 

The Senator from Indiana is one of those who believe in a 
protective tariff. He is one of those who declares, on the 
stump and in the platform, that the protective tariff ought to be 
made all inclusive; that the farmer and the ranchman and 
every industry in America ought to be brought within the 
beneficent folds of the tariff; and yet when another Member 
from another State who does not believe in the high protective 
tariff theory accepts the Senator's doctrine for the moment 
and says, “If you are to have a high protective tariff, then 
keep your pledge; make it all embracing; put in everything 
from every section of the country,” the Senator from Indiana 
is outraged that anyone should accept his view and accept his 
pledge to the effect that he wants a Republican tariff to be fair 
and just and not a sectional tariff. 

Yes; I voted for a tariff on cattle. There is quite a differ- 
ence between voting for a tariff on cattle, from which some 
benefit may come to the man out yonder on the ranch, that 
the Senator from Indiana has been saying is an agriculturist, 
between helping to carry out in a small degree the pledge of 
the Senator from Indiana to help agriculture, and the attitude 
of the Senator from Indiana that instead of helping agriculture 
he will increase the industrial rates for the farmers up in 
Massachusetts; he will increase the steel rates for the farmers 
over in Indiana and over in Pennsylvania; he will increase the 
rates on brick for the farmer's relief; he will increase the duty 
on cement and on lumber. 

The Senator asks if I did not vote for a tariff on everything 
that comes from Texas. My State is one of the great lumber- 
producing States. I did not vote for a tariff on lumber, though 
I was importuned to do so. I think there are reasons which 
e that particular tariff from other schedules in the 

I want to say that I was importuned to vote for a tariff on 
cement. We live on the Gulf. This plea which the Senator 
and his colleagues have made, that the Gulf ports and the 
Atlantic ports are being ruined by cement from Belgium, did 
not appeal to me, and I voted against it. I did vote for a tariff 
on wool, which is a farm preduct. I did vote for a tariff on 
cattle, which is a farm product. I also voted for other rates 
that affected California and other sections of the country; but 
when I did so I was not unmindful of the pledge of my own 
party, and of the party of the Senator from Indiana, that we 
were to make this tariff an agricultural tariff; that it was to 
be only for the purpose of raising up agricultural rates and 
holding down industrial rates to the level of 1922. If I sinned 
by accepting the assurances of the Senator from Indiana that 
he and his party intended to be true to that pledge, I regret my 
delusion and I shall not be deceived again. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas yield 
to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I desire to make a suggestion to the 
Senator in reference to the debenture plan before he leaves that 
subject. 

Almost all of the discussion is to the effect that the debenture 
is only one-half of the tariff rate, and that that is the only 
benefit it will confer upon the farmers. If the Farm Board 
does its duty, and organizes the stabilizing corporations to 
handle this exportable surplus, they will get the debenture; and 
it will then become a fund, not only with which they can raise 
the price by that amount but a fund with which to buy and 
hold these products and to pay the loss, exactly as we expected 
to do with the equalization fee. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I will say to the Senator from Iowa that 
if the debenture were compulsory, and if it were provided that 
the Farm Board might utilize the debenture for replenishing 
the treasury of the stabilization corporations, I would agree 
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with the Senator that we would have very substantial hope of 
some relief along that particular line. The President of the 
United States, however, is bitterly opposed to the debenture. 
The members of the Farm Board hold office at the will of the 
President. They tremble much worse than Senators tremble 
during election years for their jobs. Does anyone believe that 
if the debenture plan were enacted into law with the optional 
feature, members of the Farm Board trembling for fear that the 
President would remove them would ever put into effect the de- 
benture against the will and the wishes of the President of the 
United States? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield to the Senator from Arkansas. Is 
the Senator from Iowa through? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, upon that point I will say 
to the Senator that I hope to see the debenture modified so that 
it will not be optional, but mandatory; and I hope that it will 
all be issued to the Farm Board rather than to the stabilizing 
corporations for the part that they will get by becoming ex- 

rters. 

Ot course, if they would do their duty, they would become the 
exporters of all this surplus; and in the form in which the 
Senate has passed it they would get the whole debenture then 
for their benefit, and would use it then exactly as the equaliza- 
tion fee would have been used. They could use it for any pur- 
pose. It goes to the exporters now; but the Farm Board, through 
their stabilizing corporations, should become the exporters. I 
am perfectly willing, however, to turn it over to the Farm 
Board without any question, and also to take out the optional 
part, and make it mandatory. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator from Iowa evidently is very 
sanguine. He was sanguine, however, in 1928. He has been 
fooled probably worse than any other Senator in this body; 
and I am surprised that he should still be entertaining any 
hope that the present administration and the Farm Board have 
any substantial intention of doing anything to lift agriculture 
up to a plane of equality with industry. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I was going to suggest to the Senator from 
Texas that the Senator from Indiana, during the recent col- 
loquy, twitted the Senator from Texas for voting for tariffs 
on certain products whether they would be effective or not. 
If the debenture shall stay in the bill, agriculture can only get 
50 per cent of whatever tariff rate is then on the product. So 
the Senator might well vote for a wholly ineffective tariff rate 
if there is any hope that the debenture shall stay in the bill, 
because then it becomes effective to the extent of 50 per cent; 
but if there is no duty at all on the product, there is nothing 
for the debenture to apply to. 

Mr, CONNALLY, I thank the Senator from Arkansas; but I 
think the viewpoint of the Senator from Indiana was 

Mr. CARAWAY. I know that the viewpoint of the Senator 
from Indiana was that he had abandoned everything for which 
he had ever stood. He was for the equalization fee. Figura- 
tively speaking, he died for it, and then he abandoned it the 
first time there was ever any chance to slip off that platform. 

Mr. WATSON. I did what? 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator became a warm advocate of 
this bill, not because he believed it was effective, but because 
it was politically effective. The Senator talked much of the 
equalization fee, and then refused to support it in the present 
administration, 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield to the Senator from Indiana. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will suggest that the 
Senator has the right to yield only for a question. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Chair rules—I am sorry—that the 
Senator can not make a speech, 

Mr. CARAWAY. He does not want to make one, 

Mr. CONNALLY. I will say to the Senator from Indiana 
that I have no disposition to decline to yield to him. 

Mr. WATSON. I understand that perfectly. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Chair has saved the Senator from 
Indiana. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. Will the Senator ask unanimous consent 
that the Senator from Indiana have an opportunity to answer 
the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator can have that consent a little 
later. I should like to conclude my remarks. 
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I think I understand the view of the Senator from Indiana 
by reason of his questions to me. His view is that only those 
who go in and make up the bill, and divide the loot, have any 
right at all to say what shall be in the bill. The Senator from 
Texas does not subscribe to the doctrine of jacking up tariff 
rates so high that you can not see over them or crawl over 
them, and then putting a rifleman on the wall to shoot any 
loiterers who may be in the neighborhood. Because I will not 
swallow that doctrine entirely, coming from an agricultural 
State, whose people are suffering under the depression that 
that very doctrine has brought upon them—that doctrine of 
piling up industrial tariffs and robbing the farmers and rob- 
bing the ranchmen and robbing the consumers—because I say, 
“Wait a minute, Mr. Leader; if you are going to have a 
tariff, please keep your promise, please keep your word to agri- 
culture and the ranchman along with it,“ he regards me as 
impertinent because I want to protect the farmers and the 
agriculturists from some of the robbery under which they 
have been impoverished for all of these years. 

That is the Grundy doctrine—the doctrine that those who 
complain come from backward States. That is the doctrine 
that those who will not sign upon the dotted line and agree 
to vote for any sort of a bill, any sort of a mixture, any sort 
of a hodgepodge which greed and trafficking and bargaining 
may construct, shall not have any voice in its making. 

The Senator from Indiana is the leader on the other side. 
He is the one who piloted this bill through the Senate with the 
aid of the Senator from Utah. Those are the sentiments written 
all through this bill, and such sentiments will be present in 
the conference committee when it meets. 

Mr. President, let me observe that this bill is built upon the 
theory that we are going to help the farmer, and everybody 
knows that instead of helping the farmer, when the debenture 
is taken out, it is going to rob the farmer. 

The next pretense is that it is in behalf of American labor. 
When we called for the income-tax returns in the examination 
of this bill, whose returns came up? Were they those of the 
laborers in the factories? It was the return of the dividends 
of the great industrial magnates, of the great industrial leaders. 
They were the ones whose income-tax returns were submitted. 
Yet this increased load upon the American consumer is to be 
imposed on the flimsy pretext that we are going to help Ameri- 
can labor. This bill will take more money out of the pockets 
of labor than it will put into the pockets of labor. 

Mr. President, within the recent past, within the last few 
years, the United States has witnessed the growth of monopo- 
lies through mergers and through consolidations, through great 
industrial amalgamations—greater and more various than any 
ever known_in the history of any country in any time, That 
is American industry—great, strong, prosperous, forming mo- 
nopolies which will dominate not only the industry of the 
United States, but the industry of foreign countries, These 
infant industries which we are protecting by this bill have 
already reached out into Germany, into England, and into 
France, and established branches of their American industries, 
and are competing there and here successfully with the world. 

At a time when we ought to be trying to protect the American 
consumer froza the extortions of these tremendous aggregations 
of wealth, at a time when we are professing to aid the Ameri- 
can farmer, and lift him a little way from the depths to which 
he has been forced to retire, at that very moment there is 
brought into this Chamber a bill like this, which will not only 
further bind the American people so that they may be exploited 
by these gigantic trusts and monopolies, but a bill which will 
further condemn agriculture to still lower depths of despair. 

Mr. President, I denounce this bill as a breach of the cam- 
paign pledge that was made in 1928. I denounce it as a breach 
of the pledge in the President’s message to the Senate when he 
said that the mandate of the election was to revise the agricul- 
tural tariff. It is a breach of the Republican platform. 

This is but a culmination of a year of the Republican admin- 
istration. We have had a year in which to witness its fuifill- 
ment of its campaign pledges. There came the stock collapse 
of last fall. That was simply an accumulation of an inflated, 
exaggerated prosperity, which was boomed and boosted during 
the presidential campaign of 1928. The people were led to be- 
lieve that under the leadership of Mr. Hoover we were going to 
enter a wonderful industrial and agricultural millennium when 
everybody would be rich—a magic era of Hoover prosperity. 
But of course it could not last. It had no foundation. It was 
builded upon campaign oratory. Deflation and collapse, of 
course, came. 

Then we had unemployment, several millions of idle men 
walking the streets of the great cities. But that is not the 
worst form of unemployment. Men who lose their jobs, of 
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course, do not earn any money, but there is another form of 
unemployment, and that unemployment is of agriculture. A 
man does not lack a job; no, he has a job. He has plenty of toil, 
he has plenty of work to do. But the tragedy of it all is that 
after he has worked, and after he has toiled, the products of 
his toil do not bring in the markets of the world the fair share 
of the wealth which that labor produces. This bill, instead of 
relieving that sort of unemployment, increases those burdens, 
and adds to the tremendous exactions which industry has al- 
ready made. 

Mr. President, under this bill the man who toils will work 
longer and get less for what he does in order to benefit other 
men who, by their political bargaining, by reason of favoritism 
under this law, will get more money for the same goods, Under 
this bill the consumer’s pocketbook will be made smaller and 
the Republican campaign fund will be made larger. 

I denounce this bill as a betrayal of agriculture, as an ex- 
ploitation of the American consumer, and as an absolute sur- 
render of the majority side of this Chamber to this new leader, 
this new leader who came out of the East, the junior Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. GRUNDY]. 

There has been some controversy here as to who was the real 
leader on the other side of the Chamber, as to whether it was 
the Senator from Indiana, the Senator from Utah, or the Sena- 
tor from Oregon. While these leaders were meditating about 
who should lead there strode into the council chamber the 
master from Pennsylvania. There was then no doubt as to 
who was the leader. 

Ah, the Senator from Pennsylvania is not here to-day, but 
his spirit is here to-day, and his campaign fund in Pennsylvania 
for the Senate will be vastly increased. This bill is a bill for 
the protection of Pennsylvania politicians. This bill is a bill 
which will give him more sinews of war. It may give him 
more soldiers as well as more sinews of war. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Grunpy] is not here 
to-day. He knows the bill is in safe hands. He has issued his 
instructions. He has his sentinels out. He has his watchman 
at the door. He has his lieutenants. He knows that for a day 
he can go back to Pennsylvania and counsel with Mr. Mellon 
and with Governor Fisher as to whether he shall run for the 
Senate, or whether another who is willing to obey his mandate 
and carry out his wishes shall be nominated for the Senate. 

Mr. President, I wish that the bill were in such form as to 
receive my support. We worked here during all the summer 
with the coalition with the intention of improving this measure. 
I did so with the firm intention, if the bill were made into a 
better bill than the existing act of 1922, to record my vote for 
it. I was one of those who early in the session attached my 
faith to the debenture as a form of farm relief. I was one 
of those who believed that the flexible tariff provision should be 
repealed. I was one who believed that the Constitution of the 
United States vested in the Congress, and nowhere else, the 
power to fix taxes upon the American people. I was one of 
those who gladly voted for the repeal of that clause and for 
putting back into the hands of the representatives of the people 
the power to say what the exactions on them should be. 

Mr. President, if I believed that there was any substantial 
hope that this bill, under the sponsorship of the Senate conferees, 
for whom personally I have the highest regard, would come back 
from the conference committee with the amendments to which 
I have just referred in the bill, I might hesitate long before 
I should vote against the bill, but when I reflect that the Execu- 
tive decree has already been issued that the debenture shall 
be sent to the tower, when the decree has already been issued 
that the flexible tariff repeal shall be destroyed, when I reflect 
that the House of Representatives, pliant and willing, obeying 
the behest of a few leaders, have already doomed these two 
hopeful measures to death, I refuse to entertain the hope that 
the bill will be returned in such shape that I can vote for it. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent at this 
time to have read at the desk an article by an expert political 
writer, who has been here daily during all these months, I think, 
during the progress of the bill, who is not easily deceived by 
speeches coming from any of the different groups in the Senate, 


the representative of a great Democratic newspaper, Mr. Frank 


R. Kent, of the Baltimore Sun. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the clerk will read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

[From the Baltimore (Md.) Sun, Tuesday, March 18, 1930] 
THE GREAT GAME OF POLITICS—NOT A PRETTY PICTURE 
By Frank R. Kent 

WasHINGTON, March 17, 1930.—Exactly what happened to the Pro- 

gressive-Democratic coalition that months ago took control of the 
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Senate and now has broken up always will be a matter of controversy. 
By many it is held that Old Jon Grunpy expertly undermined it. 
Others blame the enthusiastic oil men from Oklahoma, who came here 
in force determined to protect their interests and started the trading 
in Senate votes, Still others think it due to the basic insincerity of 
so many Democrats and the inherent weakness of the coalition leader- 
ship and of coalitions generally. 

Whichever it was, the fact remains, as Senator Par HARRISON, who 
has been the most effective leader on the Democratic side and has 
never weakened in bis position, points out, the thing that happened is 
without precedent in state history. Democratic Senators have left 
their party before on the tariff and voted with the Republican majority, 
but they took that position from the start and did not change. It was 
always known where they were and what they would do. Never before 
have Senators voted one way while the bill was in Committee of the 
Whole and then, without excuse or explanation not obviously absurd, 
reversed themselves at the critical stage, some of the reversals being 
made within 24 hours. 

One result has been to stir an anger and contempt upon the part of 
Democrats who played straight toward those who did not greater 
than seems on the surface. The 10 to 14 Democrats who at different 
times “ran out” when worst needed never will regain the full respect 
of their colleagues nor their status in the Senate. A futile vote against 
the bill as a whole won't do it. The humbuggery of that will be too 
clear to deceive anyone. They have established themselves as unre- 
lables, without sufficient conviction or loyalty to resist local pressure 
or lobby influence, The charge against them is that they not only 
betrayed the Senate forces with which they were for months allied at 
precisely the moment to throw victory away, but they also betrayed the 
party to which they nominally adhere. 

Because there is no possible way of disguising the fact that but for 
the defection of more than one-third of the Senate Democrats a good 
bill could have been passed and a bad one could not. They alone have 
made the latter possible. Democratic votes were indispensable to the 
Grundy-Smoot-Watson-Bingham group, and Democrats supplied them— 
more even than were needed. Thus, if the bill, as is now predicted, 
goes through in this form, getting the Hoover approval, the Democratic 
guns are silenced in the campaign. The complete answer to Democratic 
attack on the bill is that Democrats passed it. The long months of 
Democratic publicity denouncing the high rates, the breast-beating 
statements of the very men who turned tail and ran, the whole Demo- 
cratic strategy from the start, is rendered foolish and futile. The 
party bas got to find something else to talk about. When 14 out 
of 39 go over to the enemy the shame of the thing leaves nothing 
else to do. 

And the situation in the progressive end of the coalition is little 
better. The friction and distrust that has always existed among the 
leading lights of this group of belligerents is intensified. Senator 
GEORGE, of Georgia, contended the other day that the crumbling began 
weeks ago on the wool schedule, when BORAH, Brooxmart, and La 
FOLLETTE voted for the higher rates to which the whole theory of the 
coalition was opposed. Their justification was that this was in the 
interest of the farmer. Nevertheless, it was the first controversial 
vote in which any of the progressives voted with the Old Guard. 
Further, it was the schedule in which old Jom GRUNDY was most inter- 
ested. His interest was so personal that he refrained from voting. 
He did not have to. 

Later, NYB, FRAZIER, and HOWELL left the progressives on sugar; 
Pine and SCHALL on other things. And then the so-called Democrats 
broke—Asutrst, DILL, TRAMMELL, BROUSSARD, THOMAS, TyYDINGS, 
HAYDEN, FLETCHER, COPELAND, RANSDELL, Brock, Kine, KENDRICK, 
even WaGNer—switched on one vote or another, Altogether it was a 
pitiable demonstration, devastating to the Democrats, illuminating 
as to the strength of principle and purpose among the progressives. 
Of the latter, the only one who has from the start never wav- 
ered or weakened or faltered is GEORGE Norris, of Nebraska. He 
never does. 


Mr. NYE obtained the floor. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr, President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. NYE. For what purpose? 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to make a very brief statement. 

Mr. NYE. That is the purpose for which I have risen. I 
desire to make a very brief statement with relation to the vote 
I expect to cast upon the pending question. 

I shall vote for the passage of the bill in its present form. 
I shall do it because I believe the bill in its present form is a 
better bill from the standpoint of the American farmer than 
is the law which is effective and in operation at this time. I 
dislike very much casting a vote which can in any way be 
construed as tolerating in any degree at all the program of 
logrolling which has taken place here in more recent days. I 
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hesitate, too, in casting this vote, because I am afraid that in 
a degree it indicates a toleration for the kind of tariff making 
which has been indulged in here in this Chamber. 

On last Saturday I introduced into the Rxconb a showing of 
what we were really doing in the making of some of the rates. 
I showed how the North American Cement Corporation had set 
out in 1924 or 1925 to organize a company to take over two or 
three other companies. They took over assets which were 


fixed at $5,000,000, and the merged company, known as the 


North American Cement Corporation, on the following day 
demonstrated assets of $12,000,000. Now they cry, now they 
complain, because they are not able to make a reasonable 
return upon that sort of inflated investment. They complain 
that they can make only 4 per cent on their investment and 
therefore they come to the Congress and say, “ We must have 
tariff protection.” 

Mr. President, I think the most vicious thing that is going on 
in the country to-day is that program which finds great consoli- 
dations, great inflation of value, a set-up of values that posi- 
tively do not exist, and yet the expectation of a return upon 
such inflated values. When the Congress of the United States 
responds to that kind of interest, responds to that kind of busi- 
ness, and strives to write tariff rates that will give these in- 
flated companies a return upan such inflated values, then we 
have stooped to a deplorable level in our performance here as a 
Congress, 

That there may be no conclusion drawn that the case of the 
North American Cement Corporation is an unusual case or an 
exceptional case, I would like to point out that what was done 
in the case of that company was also done in the same year by 
the Pennsylvania-Dixie Cement Corporation, which bought as- 
sets on one day, July 31, 1926, which were fixed at $20,000,000, 
and then in the merger which resulted on that day came for- 
ward before the New York Stock Exchange with a demonstra- 
tion of assets of $33,000,000, In order that they may be a part 
of the Recorp and that it may be there to substantiate the con- 
tention which I am making, I ask that the presentation made by 
this merged company before the New York Stock Exchange may 
be made a part of the Recorp, following my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(See Exhibit 1.) 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, for these reasons I hesitate to vote 
for the bill, and yet I am satisfied that if the people of North 
Dakota, whom I am trying to represent, had laid before them 
to-day this bill in its present form alongside of the 1922 law, 
and gave them both careful study, they would conclude a pref- 
erence for the bill which the Senate is about to pass this after- 
noon. For that reason I shall vote for it now, not knowing 
what the conferees are going to do with it. I think we have a 
right to suspicion what may be the results in the conference, 
but until the conference has destroyed whatever little advantage 
‘has been won to the American farmer, I feel inclined and forced 
to support the measure, even though it does not keep faith with 
the American people. It may be a slight improvement over the 
agricultural returns from tariffs of other years, but it is too 
small. The Congress has not kept faith with the agricultural 
people of the United States. 

Mr. President, I have had prepared for me by Mr. H. E. 
Miles a very interesting statement based upon studies made by 
the Bureau of Economics. The showing is in effect that in the 
last 30 years agricultural production has increased 50 per cent 
and that the increase in production in the past 10 years has 
been 20 per cent, while the birth rate and the rate of population 
is declining, and according to statistics, will become stationary 
in 1960. I ask that that may be printed following nry remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(See Exhibit 2.) 

Mr. NYE. I also ask that there may be printed as an exhibit 
to my remarks an article prepared by the same Mr. Miles setting 
forth his conclusion as a result of the study as to what the 
tariff does for my State of North Dakota and the Northwestern 
States in general. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(See Exhibit 3.) 

Mr. NYE. These studies and others to which I have listened 
during the course of the debate cause me to ponder and seri- 
ously wonder if after all the tariff has in it those possibilities 
for agriculture which the farmer has very often been led to 
believe might possibly lie there for him. I am rather inclined 
to believe, following the demonstration which we have staged 
here during these long months, that the present bill may con- 
vince the farmer that the tariff has not in it for him what he 
has been led to believe night be found there. 
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{Francis E. Fitch (Inc.), 138 Pearl Street, New York. A-7288. Com- 
mittee on stock list, New York Stock Exchange] 
PENNSYLVANIA-DIXIE CEMENT CORPORATION 
(Organized under the laws of Delaware) 

Cumulative preferred stock series A convertible 7 per cent (par value 
$100 per share). 

Common stock—without nominal or par value (voting) (certificates 
for common stock transferable in New York and Boston). 


Initial listing: 
Authorized issue 


Cumulative preferred stock $20, 000, 000 
TTT shares 1. 000, 000 
Amount outstanding 
Series A convertible 7 per cent cumulative pre- ; 
Tre PNE S N S $13, 000, 000 
COMOR BONK me enaa area shares.. 400, 00 


Listing bg een for: 
Series A convertible 7 per cent cumulative pre- 
ferred stock 
Common: stock So 5 nae shares 
Authorized by board of directors September 18, 1926. No other au- 
thority required. 


$13, 000, 000 
595, 0 


Capital securitics 


Number of shares 


value | Author- 


Classes: 


Previ- 
ously 
listed 


Interest 
rate 


Amount | Authorized 
authorized | for issuance 


First m r t. 

15, 1, 6 per cont | $20, 000, 000 | $13, 000, 000 None, | $13, 000, 000 

New York, N. Y., October 19, 1926. 

Application is hereby made by- the Pennsylvania-Dixie Cement Corpora- 
tion for the listing upon the New York Stock Exchange of temporary 
certificates for $13,000,000 series A convertible 7 per cent cumulative 
preferred stock, consisting of 130,000 shares, par value $100 (of a total 
authorized issue of $20,000,000), and 400,000 shares of common stock 
without nominal or par value (of a total authorized issue of 1,000,000 
shares), with authority to add 195,000 shares of said common stock on 
official notice of issuance on conversion of said series A preferred stock, 
with authority to admit to the list permanent engraved certificates for 
preferred and common stock upon official notice of Issuance in exchange 
for outstanding temporary certificates, making the total amounts applied 
for $13,000,000 series A convertible 7 per cent cumulative preferred 
stock and 595,000 shares common stock. 

All of said stock is fully paid and nonassessible and no permanent 
liability is attached to the stockholder. 


AUTHORITY FOR ISSUE 


The issue of the 130,000 shares of series A convertible 7 per cent 
cumulative preferred stock and the 400,000 shares of common stock was 
authorized by the board of directors on September 18, 1926. No other 
authority is required. 

ORGANIZATION 

Pennsylvania-Dixie Cement Corporation was incorporated September 
16, 1926, in Delaware. The duration of the charter is perpetual. In 
accordance with the terms of the charter the corporation is authorized 
to hold shares in other companies and may also engage in the business 
of manufacturing, buying, selling, and preparing for market Portland 
cement, limestone, plaster, tile, bricks, lumber, sand and gravel, and all 
other building materials. It may also construct, purchase, or otherwise 
acquire bridges, engines, cars, railroad equipment, and other means of 
transportation, elevators, water works, gas and electric plants, and 
transmission lines and systems, and to operate and otherwise dispose 
of same. 5 

PURPOSE OF ISSUE 

The Pennsylvania-Dixie Cement Corporation was organized in Sep- 
tember, 1926, to acquire the assets of the Pennsylvania Cement Co., the 
Dexter Portland Cement Co., the Dixie Portland Cement Co., and the 
Clinchfield Portland Cement Corporation. In consideration of the trans 
fer to it of the assets of these companies, subject to their liabilities, and 
of the payment to it of $5,256,728.65, in cash, the Pennsylvania-Dixie 
Cement Corporation issued $13,000,000, aggregate principal amount, of 
its first mortgage sinking fund gold bonds, series A; $13,000,000, par 
value, of its series A convertible 7 per cent cumulative preferred stock; 
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‘and 400,000 shares of its common stock, without par value, pursuant 
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uary 17, 1923, by 4,000 shares of common, and on January 1, 1925, by 


to the terms of the plan of reorganization and consolidation, which was | 5,000 shares of common, making the total authorized common stock of 


submitted to and approved by the stockholders of each of the consoli- 
dating companies. The cash received by the corporation was used to 
retire $2,200,000, aggregate principal amount, of the Dexter Portland 
Cement Co. 6 per cent bonds; to discharge obligations arising through 
the retirement of $956,400, par value, of preferred stock of the Clinch- 
field Portland Cement Corporation; and $993,300, par value, of preferred 
stock of the Dixie Portland Cement Co.; and to provide additional 
working capital. 

Under the provisions of the plan, the shares of stock were issued di- 
rectly to such stockholders, to their committees, and to an underwriting 
syndicate; and stockholders not desiring to retain all or some part of the 
shares so received, sold the same to the underwriting syndicate, by 
whom, directly or indirectly, certain of the shares were sold to the 

ublie. 
x The net worth of the properties so acquired by the Pennsylvania-Dixie 
Cement Corporation has been fixed by competent appraisers at over 
$35,000,000, 
HISTORY OF PREDECESSOR COMPANIES 

The history of the four companies whose assets have been acquired 
is given below: 

The Dexter Portland Cement Co. was Incorporated June, 1899, under 

the laws of the State of Pennsylvania with authorized capital of 
$10,000. Increases in the authorized capital have been made from 
‘time to time, reaching the amount of $5,000,000 as of July 31, 1925, 
‘consisting of 125,000 shares of $40 each. There was a reduction in the 
‘par value of the shares from $50 to $40 which was accomplished by 
the payment of a liquidating dividend of $10 per share in September, 
1917. During the period 1899 to the end of 1905 the company. issued 
| 2,500 shares of preferred stock and $300,000 face value debenture bonds, 
| both issues carrying common stock and conversion privileges. These 
| conversion privileges were exercised to the extent of the entire amount 
of preferred stock and $280,000 of debentures, the balance of $20,000 
being retired for cash. Stock dividends have been paid on the common 
stock, as follows: 
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In January, 1926, the company acquired all the capital stock of the 
Penn-Allen Cement Co. and the two companies were merged immediately 
after the acquisition. 

The Pennsylvania Cement Co. was incorporated February 8, 1899, un- 
der the laws of the State of Pennsylvania, with an authorized capital 
of $200,000 divided into 2,000 shares at $100 each. In April, 1903, the 
authorized capital was increased to $300,000, in December, 1903 to 
$400,000 and June, 1904 to $500,000. On March 3, 1910, the author- 
‘ized capital was further increased by $360,000 consisting of 3,600 
Shares of preferred stock of which 3,556 shares were issued, but have 
‘since either been redeemed or acquired by the company. In December, 
1922, the common stock was increased to $1,250,000 by the payment 
of a 150 per cent stock dividend. On May 9, 1918, the Cayuga Operat- 
dng Co. (Inc.), was organized under the laws of the State of New York 
with an authorized capital of $50,000 divided into 500 shares of $100 
each. The Pennsylvania Cement Co. acquired a lease to July 1, 1919, 
of the plant of the Cayuga Cement Corporation located at Portland 
Point, N. Y., and at the expiration of the lease purchased the plant. 
In 1920 the power plant of the Cayuga Power Co. at Portland Point, 
was purchased. 

The Clinchfield Portland Cement Co. incorporated January 28, 1910, 
under the laws of the State of Virginia with an authorized capital of 
$900,000. Increases in the authorized capital were made from time to 
time up to and including November, 1922, when it reached the amount 
of $3,000,000, consisting of 10,000 shares of 7 per cent cumulative 
preferred stock and 20,000 shares of common stock, both of a par 
value of $100 a share. In the month of November, 1925, the authorized 
capital was changed to 60,000 shares, consisting of 10,000 shares of 7 per 
cent cumulative preferred stock of $100 each and 50,000 shares of com- 
mon stock without par value. The 20,000 shares of old common stock 
outstanding were exchanged for 20,000 shares of new common stock. 
In 1926, 5,000 shares of common stock were sold. In 1918 the Marcem 
Quarries Corporation was incorporated with a capital of $300,000, all 
of which was owned by the Clinchfield Portland Cement Corporation 
and acquired from the Clinchfleld Portland Cement Corporation its 
quarry properties located in the State of Virginia. The entire output 
of the Marcem Quarries Corporation is shipped to the Kingsport plant 
of the Clinchfleld Portland Cement Corporation. 

. Dixie Portland Cement Co. was incorporated on October 2, 1906, 
under the laws of the State of West Virginia with an authorized capital 
of $2,700,000, consisting of 11,000 shares of 7 per cent cumulative pre- 
ferred stock and 16,000 shares of common stock, both having a par 
value of $100 per share. The authorized capital was increased Jan- 


25,000 shares, all of which were issued and outstanding. The last two 
increases were for the purpose of paying in 1923 a 31 per cent stock 
dividend and in 1925 a 25 per cent stock dividend. The Dixie Portland 
Cement Co. owned all the common stock of the Dixie Sand & Gravel Co., 
incorporated in 1914 with their capitalization of $50,000. 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES 


Total number of employees in the combined properties is approxi- 
mately 1,750. 


VOTING POWERS 


The entire voting power of the company is vested in the common 
stock except in the event that the dividends upon the cumulative pre- 
ferred stock are in arrears to an amount equal to or exceeding the divi- 
dend thereon for one year, or if and whenever the corporation shall 
be in default for a period of one year, in setting aside or applying any 
preferred stock sinking-fund installment, in which event the holders of 
the cumulative preferred stock will have the right to elect a majority 
of the board of directors. The provisions regarding the different classes 
of stock are set forth in Exhibit A. 


FUNDED DEBT 


Pennsylvania-Dixie Cement Corporation has executed a mortgage au- 
thorizing $20,000,000 of first-mortgage bonds, maturing September 15, 
1941. At the present time there have been issued under this mortgage 
$13,000,000 series A 6 per cent bonds. The corporation has no other 
funded debt. 

Application will be made to list these bonds on the New York Stock 
Exchange. 

PLANTS 

A description of the plants of the Pennsylvania-Dixie Cement Corpora- 
tion is given below: 

Dexter plant: This plant, located near Nazareth, Pa., started produc- 
tion in 1901. It is of the dry-process type, with its quarry located 
adjacent to the mill. Since starting production, modifications and im- 
provements have been made from time to time, so that the present 
installation is modern and well maintained, including electric shovels in 
the quarry and waste-heat boilers with turbo-generator equipment, The 
capacity of the plant is 1,300,000 barrels of finished cement per annum. 
The company owns 388 acres of land at Nazareth and 8 acres at Saylors- 
burg. The supply of stone for cement-making purposes as prospective 
to date on land owned in fee is indicated as being sufficient for the pro- 
duction of cement at the present rate for more than 40 years. The 
details of the buildings located at this plant are shown on Exhibit B. 

Penn-Allen plant: This plant, located at Nazareth, Pa., adjacent to 
the Dexter plant, started production in 1908 and has been developed 
until its present capacity is 1,100,000 barrels of cement per annum. 
The company owns 187 acres of land at this plant and 46 acres at 
Steuben, Pa., which is 3 miles distant. The detail of the buildings is 
shown on Exhibit B. 

Kingsport plant: This plant is located at Kingsport, Tenn., 23 miles 
west of Bristol, and is a dry-process mill which started production in 
1911. The present capacity of this mill is 1,500,000 barrels of cement 
per annum. The company owns 117 acres at Kingsport and 360 acres 
at Marcem, where its limestone quarry is located. The details of the 
buildings at this plant are shown on Bxhibit B. 

Clinchfield plant: This plant is located at Clinchfleld, Ga., about 30 
miles from Macon. This is a wet-process mill and started production in 
July, 1925. At present the capacity of this mill is 1,100,000 barrels of 
finished cement per annum. Raw materials consisting of marl, fuller's 
earth, and kaolin are sufficient for the production of cement at the 
present capacity for more than 40 years. Total property holdings at 
this mill consist of 660 acres, with the mineral rights of an additional 
844 acres. Details of the buildings at this mill are shown on Exhibit B. 

Dixie plant: This mill is located at Richard City, Tenn., about 42 
miles from Chattanooga. It is a wet-process mill and started production 
in 1908. At present the capacity of this mill is 2,000,000 barrels of 
cement finished per annum. Raw-material reserves are located adjacent 
to the mill, and are sufficient for more than 40 years at the present rate 
of production. Total property holdings at this mill consist of 1,856 
acres of land. The details of the buildings located at this mill are 
shown on Exhibit B, 

Bath plant: This mill is located near Bath, Pa., adjacent to the 
Penn-Allen plant. It is a dry-process mill and began production in 
1905. The present capacity of the mill is 1,940,000 barrels of cement 
per annum. The quarry, located adjacent to the mill on land owned in 
fee by the company, contains sufficient stone for over 40 years. The 
total property holdings at this mill consist of 258 acres. The detail of 
the buildings is shown on Exhibit B, 

Portland Point mill: This mill is located at Portland Point, N. Y., 
8 miles from Ithaca on Lake Cayuga. The original mill began produc- 
tion in 1901, but since it was taken over in 1918 by the Pennsylvania 
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Cement Co., it has been almost entirely remodeled. It is of the dry- 
process type and has a capacity of 1,060,000 barrels of finished cement 
per annum. The company owns at this mill 274 acres of land, of which 
approximately 26 acres are occupied by the mill for auxiliary hous- 
ing facilities. The detail of the buildings at this mill is shown on Ex- 
hibit B, 


SALES 


The net sales of the predecessor companies for the three years and 
seven months ended July 31, 1926, are shown below: 


Dee. 31, 1923 | Dec. 31, 1924 Des. 31, 1925] 31, 1928 


2 Portland Cement 


Par a Cement Co 


1, 663, 113. 27 
-| 1, 536, 548. 07 


2, 311, 313. 10 


2, 491, 860. 20 
3, 809, 600. 74 


———— — 11, 812. 435. 38 12, 804, 004. 48 13, 900, 023. 48 


1.868, 600, 91 |J S% 230, 222, 19 


2, 603, 327. 20 
2, 547, 301. 14 
4, 694, 533. 80 


2, 070, 262. 51 


1, 523, 739, 22 
2, 516, 484. 30 


DISTRIBUTION OF PRODUCT 


The location of the plants of the corporation enables it to ship 
economically into the great consuming markets of the New England 
and Middle Atlantic States and the rapidly growing markets of the 
South. 

DEPRECIATION 

The Pennsylvania-Dixie Cement Corporation has not as yet definitely 
adopted the rates of depreciation which will be used. The policy of 
the corporation, however, will be to conform to the rates in general 
use throughout the industry. 

DIVIDENDS 

The Pennsylvania-Dixie Cement Corporation having been organized 

on September 16, 1926, has not as yet paid any dividends. 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Earnings 


The combined earnings of the properties acquired by the Pennsyl- 
vania-Dixie Cement Corporation, after eliminating certain bonuses and 
special compensation now discontinued, and with certain adjustments 
involving the elimination of nonrecurrent expenditures as shown in 
detail on page 18 have been as follows: 


Net earnings 
available Income 
avenge 
lor 
ciation and | pletion dividends! 
depletion 
$2, 407, 952 
2, 745, 950 
3, 446, 567 


3, 613, 872 | 596, 470 


“T After deducting interest 
standing and Federal taxes at 1 


of $780,000 on the $13,000,000 of bonds to be out- 
per cent. 


Balance sheet 


The following consolidated balance sheet sets forth the financial con- 
dition as of July 31, 1926, of the combined properties and business ac- 
quired by the Pennsylvania-Dixie Cement Corporation after giving effect 
to the transactions, including financing, incident to such acquisition: 


Balance sheet as of July 31, 1926 
ASSETS 


Pa current rT R A ET A INTA N — 
N prod tio: t less depreciatio isei b 
re uction cos e m as a Se 
Ford, Bacon & Davis (Inc.), as of Jur ` 30, 1925, E 


$7, 565, 200 
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LIABILITIES 
Current liabilities: 
Accounts paynble $464, 371 
Accrued wages, —— 241,807 
Reserve for Federal income taxes 
Total current liabilities.. 
Misce! reserves.. 
First Boe mortgage 1d bonds, Series A_ 
Series A conver! 


le 7 per cent cumulative preferred stock. 
Common stock, no par value (400,000 shares) 
Surplus at organization 


33, 

The commercial value of these properties has been appraised at $34,762,000. 

Statements showing the operations and balance sheets of the predeces- 
sor companies are given in Exhibit C.” 


AGREEMENTS 


The Pennsyivania-Dixie Cement Corporation agrees with the New 
York Stock Exchange as follows: 

Not to dispose of an integral asset or its stock interest in any con- 
stituent, subsidiary, owned or controlled company, or allow any of said 
constituent, subsidiary, owned or controlled companies to dispose of an 
integral asset or stock interest in other companies unless for retirement 
and cancellation, without notice to the stock exchange. 

To publish statement of earnings semiannually. 

To publish once in each year and submit to the stockholders, at least 
15 days in advance of the annual meeting of the corporation, a state- 
ment of its financial condition, a consolidated income account covering 
the previous fiscal year, and a consolidated balance sheet showing assets 
and liabilities at the end of the year or an income account and balance 
sheet of the parent company and of ali constituent, subsidiary, owned 
or controlled companies. 

To maintain, in accordance with the rules of the stock exchange, a 
transfer office or agency in the Borough of Manhattan, city of New 
York, where all listed securities shall be directly transferable, and the 
principal of all listed securities with interest or dividends thereon shall 
be payable; also a registry office in the Borough of Manhattan, city of 
New York, other than its transfer office or agency in said city, where all 
listed securities shall be registered. 

To notify the stock exchange 30 days in advance of the effective date 
of any change in the authorized amounts of listed securities. 

Not to make any change in listed securities, of a transfer agency or 
of a registrar of its stock, or of a trustee of its bonds or other securi- 
ties, without the approval of the committee on stock list, and not to 
select as a trustee an officer or director of the company. 

To notify the stock exchange in the event of the issuance or creation 
in any form or manner of any rights to subscribe to or to be allotted 
its securities, or of any other rights or benefits pertaining to ownership 
in its securities, so as to afford the holders of its securities a proper 
period within which to record their interests, and that all rights to 
subscribe or to receive allotments and all other such rights and benefits 
shall be transferable, and shall be transferable, payable, and deliverable 
in the Borough of Manhattan, city of New York. 

To notify the stock exchange of the issuance of additional amounts 
of listed securities and make immediate application for the listing 
thereof. 

To publish promptly to holders of bonds and stocks any action in 
respect to interest on bonds, dividends on shares, or allotment of rights 
for subscription to securities, notices thereof to be sent to the stock ex- 
change, and to give to the stock exchange at least 10 days’ notice in 
advance of the closing of the transfer books or extensions or the taking 
of a record of holders for any purpose. 

To redeem preferred stock in accordance with the requirements. 

To notify the stock exchange if deposited collateral is changed or 
removed. 

To have on hand at all times a sufficient supply of certificates to meet 
the demands for transfer. 

GENERAL 

The fiscal year of the corporation ends December 31. 

The annual meeting of the stockholders is held at the office of the 
corporation in the city of New York, State of New York, on the second 
Tuesday in the month of February. The principal office of the cor- 
poration Is at the Corporation Trust Co., Wilmington, Del. The prin- 
cipal business office of the corporation is at 131 West Forty-sixth Street, 
New York City. 

The directors are: Richard Hardy, chairman, and Thomas R. Preston, 
of Chattanooga, Tenn.; John A. Miller, Guy Cary, Stanley A. Russell, 
Jansen Noyes, John B. Dennis, Edward P. Alker, Ellis Soper, all of New 
York, N. Y. 

The officers are: Richard Hardy, chairman of the board; John A. 
Miller, president; George Kilian, secretary and treasurer. 

Certificates for common stock interchangeably transferable between 
New York and Boston. 

The transfer agent for the preferred stock is the Chemical National 
Bank of New York and for the common stock the Chemical National 
Bank of New York and the National Shawmut Bank of Boston, 
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The registrar for the preferred stock is the National City Bank of 
New York and for the common stock the National City Bank of New 
York and the First National Bank of Boston. 

PENNSYLVANIA-DIxIE CEMENT CORPORATION, 
By STANLEY A. RUSSELL, Attorney in Fact. 

This committee recommends that the above-described temporary cer- 
tificates for $13,000,000 series A convertible 7 per cent cumulative 
preferred stock and 400,000 shares of common stock without nominal 
or par value be admitted to the list, with authority to add 195,000 
shares of said common stock on official notice of issuance on conversion 
of series A convertible 7 per cent cumulative preferred stock, with 
further authority to admit to the list permanent engraved certificates 
for said series A convertible cumulative preferred stock and common 
stock on official notice of issuance in exchange for outstanding tempo- 
rary certificates for preferred and common stock, respectively, all in 
accordance with the terms of this application, making the total amount 
authorized to be listed $13,000,000 series A convertible 7 per cent 
cumulative preferred stock and 595,000 shares of common stock without 
nominal or par value. 


Rosert GIBSON, Chairman. 
Adopted by the governing committee November 10, 1926. 
E. V. D. Cox, Secretary. 


EXIT A 


Statement of the preferences and voting powers, or restrictions ot 
qualifications thereof, respectively attaching to the preferred stock and 
the common stock of the Pennsylvania-Dixie Cement Corporation: 

I. The preferred stock may be issued in series from time to time, 
the first series authorized to be issued being designated as “Series A, 
convertible 7 per cent cumulative preferred stock” (hereinafter referred 
to as “preferred stock, series A”). Subject to the provisions of this 
certificate of incorporation, preferred stock of any one or more other 
series may from time to time be authorized by the corporation in the 
manner provided by law; and, subject as aforesaid, preferred stock of 
any series now or at any time authorized may likewise be reclassified 
into preferred stock of any one or more other series from time to time. 
Preferred stock of each series shall be designated as to series in such 
manner, shall entitle the respective holders thereof to cumulative divi- 
dends at such rate or rates not exceeding 7 per cent per annum, may be 
redeemable by operation of a sinking fund or at the option of the cor- 
poration at such price or prices, not exceeding $115 a share, in addition 
to all unpaid dividends (if any) accumulated thereon; may be ex- 
changeable for or convertible into common stock on such terms and 
may be issued with such other preferences and privileges and subject to 


such restrictions and qualifications not inconsistent with the provisions 


of this certificate of incorporation as the corporation shall lawfully 
determine at the time of the authorization of the particular series. 

If, as, and when permitted by law, at any time the board of directors 
shall have the right, in its discretion, at the time of authorizing the 
issue of any preferred stock to determine and designate the series 
thereof and to prescribe the preferences, privileges, restrictions, and 
qualifications not inconsistent with the provisions of this certificate of 
incorporation applying to the stock of such series. 

II. Preferred stock of each series shall rank on a parity with the 
preferred stock of every other serles with respect to priority in the 
payment of dividends and the distribution of capital assets; and while 
any preferred stock of any series is outstanding no stock of any class 
shall be created by the corporation ranking prior to the preferred stock 
with respect to the payment of dividends or the distribution of capital 
assets, and no stock of any class other than preferred stock of some one 
or more series shall be created ranking on a parity therewith. 

III. The authorized preferred stock shall at no time be increased unless 
such increase be authorized by the holders of record of a majority of 
the preferred stock then outstanding, irrespective of series; and the 
preferred stock shall at all times have the right to vote as a class in 
any proceeding relative to any such increase. 

IV. The preferred stock shall be entitled to receive, when and as 
declared from the surplus or net profits of the corporation, before any 
dividend shall be paid on any other class of stock, dividends at the 
respective rates designated for the several series of such preferred 
stock at the time of the original authorization of the respective series, 
which dividends shall be cumulative, as to each share, from the quar- 
terly dividend date next preceding the date of issue thereof (or from 
the date of issue, if that be a quarterly dividend date), and shall be 
payable on the 15th day of each of the months of March, June, Septem- 
ber, and December in each year to stockholders of record on the last day 
of the month next preceding the date of payment. After dividends 
shall have been paid as above provided on the preferred stock for all 
previous dividend period and after or concurrently with making pay- 
ment of or provision for payment of dividends on the preferred stock 
for the then current dividend period, and after making payment of or 
provision for payment of, or setting aside as a reserve for, any current 
sinking fund (the obligation of which shall have accrued) for the re- 
tirement of preferred stock of any series entitled thereto, and after 
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making such provision (if any) as the board of directors of the corpo- 
ration may deem necessary for working capital or for a reserve fund or 
otherwise, then and not otherwise, out of any remaining surplus or net 
profits, dividends may be declared on the other class or classes of stock 
of the corporation, subject to the respective terms and provisions (if 
any) applying thereto. 

V. Upon any distribution of capital assets the preferred stock shall be 
entitled to receive, before any distribution shall be made to any other 
class of stock, a sum equivalent to all unpaid dividends accumulated on 
the preferred stock at the respective dividend rates designated for the 
Several series thereof, and, in addition thereto, each share of preferred 
stock of each series shall be entitled to receive, in case of any involun- 
tary distribution of capital assets, the par value thereof, and no more, 
or, in the case of any voluntary distribution, such other or further sum 
(if any) as may be specifically provided to be paid to the shares of 
such series upon any such distribution (the sum so to be paid in the 
ease of any such voluntary distribution being herein referred to as 
“voluntary liquidation price“): Provided, That in the case of any in- 
voluntary distribution of capital assets the outstanding shares of pre- 
ferred stock shall be entitled to share ratably in any amount so dis- 
tributed, without any distinction between the shares of the several 
series (if more than one are outstanding), except for the difference (if 
any) in the respective amounts of the accumulated dividends thereon, 
and in the case of any voluntary distribution of capital assets, the 
outstanding shares of preferred stock shall be entitled to share ratably 
therein, so that each share of preferred stock of the several series 
shall receive the same proportion of the voluntary liquidation price 
thereof. After distribution (voluntary or involuntary) shall have been 
made to the preferred stock as herein provided, but not prior thereto, 
the other class or classes of stock of the corporation shall be entitled 
to receive the remainder of such capital assets so distributed, subject 
to the respective terms and provisions (if any) applying thereto. 

VI. Except as herein or by law expressly provided, the preferred 
stock shall have no right to vote in any proceeding relative to the 
reclassification of any unissued preferred stock or for any other purpose 
or on any other subject, or to be represented at or to receive notice of 
any meeting of stockholders, so long as the corporation shall not be in 
default as herein provided. If, however, and whenever dividends with 
respect to any series of preferred stock shall be in arrears to an amount 
equal to or exceeding the dividend thereon for one year at the rate 
fixed for such series, or if and whenever the corporation shall be in 
default for the period of 12 months in setting aside or applying any 
preferred stock sinking fund installment in the manner provided with 
respect to the preferred stock of any series, thereafter the preferred 
stock of each and every series shall have the right to receive notice of 


all meetings of stockholders and at any such meeting the preferred 


stock shall, for any and all purposes, have full voting rights at least 
equal to the stock of any other class, both with respect to the number 
of votes cast for each share and in every other respect; provided, that 
so long as such full voting rights shall continue in the preferred stock 
the board of directors shall consist of an odd number, and the outstand- 
ing preferred stock, voting as a class, irrespective of series, shall have 
the right to elect a majority of such directors, and the other class or 
classes of stock of the corporation then entitled to vote for directors, 
yoting as a class, shall have the right to elect one less than a majority, 
and no more; and provided, further, that such voting rights shall con- 
tinue in the preferred stock and in the other class or classes of stock of 
the corporation, respectively, until all accumulated dividends (if any) 
on the preferred stock shall have been paid or declared and set aside 
for payment, and until all preferred stock sinking fund installments (if 
any) then in default shall have been sct aside or applied, as the case 
may be, at which time the preferred stock shall be again excluded 
from the right to vote and to be represented at and to receive notice of 
meetings, except as herein or by law expressly provided. The voting 
rights herein provided to be exercised by the preferred stock in case of 
default shall accrue and may be exercised, from time to time, whenever 
default shall occur and continue as herein provided. The term of office 
of all persons who may be directors of the corporation at any time 
when the right to elect directors shall accrue to the preferred stock as 
herein provided, shall terminate upon the election of new directors at a 
meeting of stockholders, which may be held, at any time after the 
accrual of such yoting power, upon like notice as that required for the 
annual meeting of stockholders, and which meeting shall be called by 
the secretary of the corporation upon written request of the holders of 
record of at least 10 per cent of the outstanding preferred stock, irre- 
spective of series, or, in default of the calling of such meeting by the 
secretary within five days after the making of such request, such meet- 
ing may be called by any holder of record of preferred stock, At any 
such meeting a majority of the outstanding preferred stock shall be 
required to constitute a quorum for the election of directors by the 
preferred stock, and a majority of the other class or classes of stock 
then entitled to vote for directors shall be required to constitute a 
quorum for the election of directors by such class or classes; and the 
election of directors to be elected by the holders of either class by the 
vote at any such meeting of the holders of the shares of such class shall 
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be valid, notwithstanding that a majority of the outstanding shares of 
the other class may not be present in person or by proxy at such meet- 
ing. The directors so elected by the holders of preferred stock shall 
be subject to removal only by the vote of the holders of the preferred 
stock; provided, that upon any termination of full voting rights in the 
preferred stock, as herein provided, the term of office of all directors 
then in office shall terminate upon the election of new directors at a 
meeting of holders of the other class or classes of stock of the corpora- 
tion then entitled to vote for directors, which meeting may be held at 
any time after such termination of full voting rights in the preferred 
stock, upon notice, as above provided, and shall be called by the secre- 
tary of the corporation upon written request of, or may be called by, 
the holders of record of 10 per cent of the aggregate number of out- 
standing shares of such other class or classes of stock then entitled to 
vote for directors. 

VII. So long as any of the preferred stock remains outstanding, the 
corporation shall not create or suffer to be created any mortgage or 
other lien upon any of its fixed property, and shall not issue any bonds, 
notes, or other evidences of indebtedness maturing more than one year 
from the date of their issue (other than bonds issued under and in 
accordance with the provisions of the corporation’s first mortgage, 
dated as of September 15, 1926, executed or to be executed by the corpo- 
ration to the National City Bank of New York, as trustee), unless such 
mortgage, lien, or issue be consented to by a majority of the preferred 
stock then outstanding, irrespective of series, at a meeting of the 
holders of such preferred stock, held upon like notice as that required 
for the annual meeting of stockholders; and the preferred stock shall 
at all times have the right to vote as a class in any proceeding relative 
to the creation of any such mortgage or lien, or the issue of any such 
bonds, notes, or other evidences of indebtedness; provided that nothing 
herein shall be construed as preventing the corporation, at any time and 
from time to time, without any consent or other action upon the part 
of any of the outstanding preferred stock, from securing the purchase 
price of any fixed property with a purchase money mortgage or from 
acquiring fixed property subject to, and (if the corporation so elects) 
assuming the payment of, an existing mortgage or mortgages thereon, 
if the aggregate indebtedness secured by such purchase money or other 
mortgage or mortgages shall not exceed 78 per cent of the cost or fair 
value (whichever shall be less) of the fixed property so acquired, 

VIII. So long as any of the preferred stock remains outstanding, 
none of the provisions of Paragraphs I to VIII hereof, inclusive, shall 
at any time be changed or repealed, unless such change or repeal be 
authorized by the votes of the holders of record of two-thirds of the 
preferred stock then outstanding, irrespective of series; and the pre- 
ferred stock shall at all times have the right to vote as a class in any 
proceeding relative to any such change or repeal. 

A-I. The preferred stock, Series A, shall be entitled to receive cumula- 
tive dividends, payable as hereinbefore provided, at the rate of 7 per 
cent per annum and no more. The voluntary liquidation price which 
each share of preferred stock, series A, shall be entitled to receive, 
upon any voluntary distribution of capital assets, in addition to a sum 
equivalent to any unpaid dividends accumulated thereon, as hereinbefore 
provided, shall be the sum of $110, and no more. 

A-II. The corporation shall have the right to redeem the preferred 
stock, series A, on any dividend date, either in whole or in such por- 
tions as, from time to time, the board of directors may determine, upon 
the payment of the sum of $110 a share and the amount of all unpaid 
dividends accumulated thereon to the date fixed for such redemption. If 
less than the whole amount of outstanding preferred stock, series A, 
shall be redeemed at any time, the stock to be redeemed shall be selected 
in such manner as the board of directors may determine. At least 
30 days’ notice in advance of such redemption shall be mailed to each 
holder of preferred stock, series A, so to be redeemed, at his address 
registered with the corporation, and, if less than all the shares of such 
preferred stock owned by such stockholder is to be then redeemed, the 
notice shall specify the number of shares thereof which are to be 
redeemed. On and after the date fixed for such redemption, unless 
the corporation shall not, after proper demand, have paid the redemption 
price thereof to the respective holders of the shares so called for redemp- 
tion, the preferred stock so called for redemption shall cease to be en- 
titled to further dividends, and the respective holders thereof shall 
have no other right or interest therein or in the corporation by reason 
of the ownership of such shares, except to recelve payment therefor 
at the said redemption price, upon presentation and surrender of their 
respective certificates representing the same. In order to facilitate the 
redemption of preferred stock, series A, the board of directors shall be 
authorized to cause the transfer books of the corporation to be closed 
as to any share or shares of such stock that may be called for redemp- 
tion as hereinbefore provided, and to make and enforce any and all 
such reasonable regulations, not inconsistent herewith, governing the 
manner of redemption, as the board of directors, in its discretion, may 
deem advisable. 

A-III. On June 15 or December 15, as the case may be, next subse- 
quent to the payment of all the bonds outstanding under, or provision 
for such payment and for the discharge and satisfaction of record of, 
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the corporation's first mortgage, dated as of September 15, 1926, exe- 
cuted or to be executed to the National City Bank of New York, as 
trustee, and, semiannually thereafter, on June 15 and December 15 (or 
on December 15 and June 15, as the case may be) in each year, so 
long as any preferred stock, series A, shall be outstanding, the corpora- 
tion shall, from its surplus or net profits, set aside on its books as a 
sinking-fund reserve for the retirement of preferred stock, series A, 
a sum equivalent to 1% per cent of the maximum aggregate par value 
of preferred stock, series A, theretofore issued (whether or not then 
outstanding) and, in addition thereto, the corporation shall, from its 
surplus or net profits, set aside on its books and credit to the said 
sinking-fund reserve, on or before April 1 (or on or before the expira- 
tion of three calendar months next following the end of its fiscal year, 
if different from the calendar year), in each year, commencing with the 
year next succeeding the year in which the first credit to such sinking- 
fund reserve shall have been made as above provided, a sum equivalent 
to 15 per cent of the net income of the corporation for the preceding 
fiscal year, after providing for depreciation, depletion, interest, and 
amortization of discount of outstanding indebtedness, all taxes, and all 
dividends on the outstanding preferred stock of each and every series 
paid or payable during such preceding fiscal year, including all unpaid 
dividends (if any) accumulated thereon. 

Sums equivalent to the amounts credited to the said sinking-fund re- 
serve shall be applied by the corporation, from time to time, in the dis- 
eretion of the board of directors, to the purchase of preferred stock, 
series A, at prices not exceeding $110 a share, plus an amount equiva- 
lent to interest at the rate of 7 per cent per annum-on the aggregate 
par value of the shares so purchased from the last preceding dividend 
date to the date of purchase, if such shares may be purchased in the 
exercise of reasonable diligence, either at public or private sale or on 
any stock exchange: Provided, That if, prior to January 31 or July 31 
of any year, the aggregate amount which shall have been expended un- 
der the provisions of this paragraph A-III for the retirement of pre- 
ferred stock, series A, shall be less than the amount of the said sink- 
ing-fund reserve by a difference of $11,000, or more, the corporation 
shall apply a sum equivalent, as nearly as may be, to the amount of the 
said difference, to the redemption of preferred stock, series A, on the 
next succeeding quarterly dividend payment date, in the manner pro- 
vided in paragraph A-II hereof. The amounts so set aside for the 
purposes of the said sinking-fund reserve shall not be made the basis 
of any dividends whatever, and shall not be otherwise distributed to 
the holders of the common stock; and the amounts so set aside for the 
purposes of the said sinking-fund reserve shall not be depleted or used 
in any way which will interfere with the application thereof for the 
purpose of retiring preferred stock, series A. 

A-IV. Preferred stock, series A, shall, at the option of the respective 
holders thereof, be exchangeable or convertible, at any time or times, for 
or into full-paid and nonassessable shares of common stock without 
nominal or par value at rates determined from time to time, as herein- 
after provided, upon surrender to the corporation or to its transfer 
agent or agents (if so provided in the by-laws) of the certificates of the 
preferred stock so to be exchanged or converted, duly indorsed in blank 
for transfer: Provided, That, if any such preferred stock shall have been 
called for redemption as hereinbefore provided, the same shall neyerthe- 
less be so exchangeable or convertible upon surrender of the certificates 
therefor for such purpose at any time prior to five full days before the 
date set for the redemption thereof, all under suitable regulations to be 
provided by the by-laws or by resolution of the board of directors. 

For the purpose of this certificate of incorporation, any exchange of 
preferred stock, series A, for common stock shall be deemed to be a 
conversion of such preferred stock into common stock; and any such 
exchange is hereinafter referred to as and included in the term “ con- 
version.” In like manner, the terms convert“ and " convertible” as 
hereinafter employed shall be deemed to include the meaning of “ex- 
change and “ exchangeable,” respectively. 

Until the rate of conversion is adjusted as hereinafter provided, pre- 
ferred stock, series A, may be converted into common stock, as above 
provided, at the rate of one share of such preferred stock for one and 
one-half shares of common stock; and the common stock issued upon 
such conversion shall be deemed to have been issued at the price of 
$66.66 a share (which price is hereinafter referred to as the “basic 
conversion price"). Anything herein contained to the contrary not- 
withstanding, if and when the corporation shall at any time issue any 
additional common stock (as such term is hereinafter defined) at a price 
or prices less than the basic conversion price, or as a dividend, then the 
number of shares of common stock which shall thereafter be issued 
upon the conversion of preferred stock, series A, shall be determined by 
dividing the aggregate par value of such preferred stock surrendered for 
conversion by an adjusted conversion price determined in the following 
manner: The aggregate amount of money, or the aggregate value in 
money of the property, labor, or services (if any), for which all addi- 
tional common stock shall have been issued or sold shall be added to the 
sum of $26,666,666.66, and the resulting sum shall be divided by 400,000 
increased by the number of shares of all additional common stock issued 
or sold, and the quotient resulting from such division shall be the 
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adjusted conversion price of such common stock: Provided, That any 
common stock issued upon the conversion of any preferred stock, series 
A, shall be deemed to have been issued at the time of such conversion 
at the then existing conversion price, and any common stock issued upon 
the conversion of any stock of any class or series, other than preferred 
stock, series A, or upon the conversion of any convertible securities of 
the corporation, shall be deemed to haye been issued at a price which 
shall be determined by dividing the aggregate par value or principal 
amount (or, in the case of stock without par value, the amount of 
money, or the value in money of any property, labor, or services for 
which such stock without par value shall have been issued or sold) of 
the stock or convertible securities so converted by the number of shares 
of common stock issued upon the conversion thereof: And provided, 
That an adjustment of the conversion price, as aforesaid, shall be re- 
quired to be made, from time to time, only when the issue or sale of 
additional common stock, which would otherwise effect an adjustment of 
the conversion price, shall amount to 5,000 shares or more of common 
stock: And provided, That the conversion price of preferred stock, series 
A, shall never exceed the basic conversion price thereof, hereinbefore 
specified. 

The term “additional common stock,” as employed in this Para- 
graph A-IV, shall be deemed to mean any shares of common stock in 
excess of 400,000 shares which may at any time be issued, not including, 
however, any shares of common stock in an aggregate amount not ex- 
ceeding 50,000 shares which may from time to time be sold to directors, 
officers, or employees of the corporation at prices not less than $20 a 
share. 

If any additional common stock shall at any time be issued or sold 
for a consideration other than cash the board of directors of the cor- 
poration shall determine the fair market value of such consideration, 
and such common stock shall for the purposes of this Paragraph A-IV 
be deemed to have been issued and sold for an amount of money equal 
to the value so determined by the board of directors, 

In case of any issue of common stock by reason of which an adjust- 
ment of the basic conversion price is required, as above provided, a 
statement, signed by the president or a vice president and by the secre- 
tary or the treasurer of the corporation, approved by some competent 
certified public or chartered accountant or accountants, shall be filed 
forthwith by the corporation with its transfer agent or agents, showing 
the number of shares of all additional common stock issued or sold, the 
prices at which such issues or sales, respectively, were made, and the 
adjusted conversion price at which, by reason thereof, common stock 
shall thereafter be issued upon the conversion of preferred stock, 
series A. 

Of the authorized common stock, an amount sufficient to provide for 
the conversion of the preferred stock, series A, from time to time out- 
standing at the conversion price determined as aforesaid, shall at all 
times be reserved for the purpose of effecting the conversion thereof. 
No issue of common stock and no issue of preferred stock, series A, in 
addition to 130,000 shares thereof, shall at any time be made unless and 
until (a) the amount of authorized unissued common stock, after deduct- 
ing therefrom the amount thereof (if any) proposed so to be issued, shall 
at least equal the amount thereof required, after such issue of common 
stock or preferred stock, series A (as the case may be), to be reserved 
for the purpose of effecting the conversion of all outstanding preferred 
stock, series A, at the conversion price determined as above provided, 
and (b) the corporation shall have taken effective corporate action to 
provide for the issue of such reserved common stock for the purpose of 
such conversion. 

If the number of shares of common stock deliverable in any case upon 
conversion of preferred stock, series A, at the conversion price thereof, 
as above provided, shall include a fraction of a share, a scrip certificate 
with respect to such fraction shall be executed by the corporation and 
delivered to the holder of the preferred stock so surrendered for con- 
version, together with the certificate or certificates for the number of 
whole shares of the common stock deliverable upon such conversion. The 
corporation shall not be required to issue fractional shares of common 
stock for the purpose of such conversion, but shall at all times keep in 
reserve a number of unissued shares of common stock at least equal to 
the number of shares represented by the scrip certificates outstanding 
from time to time. Any or all such scrip certificates shall be exchange- 
able, at the option of the respective holders thereof, upon surrender to 
the corporation, or its transfer agent or agents, in amounts aggregating 
one or more whole shares of common stock, for a stock certificate for 
the number of whole shares of common stock so aggregated, and a new 
scrip certificate for the remaining fraction of a share, if any, which 
new scrip certificate may in turn be combined with other scrip certifi- 
cates, to make up another whole share or shares of common stock. Until 


exchanged for a stock certificate, as above provided, scrip certificates 
shall not confer any voting power or entitle the respective holders 
thereof to dividends or to any of the rights of stockholders, 

A-V. Any shares of preferred stock, series A, that may be redeemed, 
purchased, or converted into common stock pursuant to any of the pro- 
visions of paragraphs A-II, A-III, and A-IV hereof, respectively, shall 
be permanently retired and shall under no circumstances be reissued; 
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and the corporation shall, from time to time, take such appropriate 
corporate action as may be necessary to reduce the authorized amount 
of preferred stock accordingly. 

A-VI. So long as any of the preferred stock, series A, remains out- 
standing, none of the provisions of paragraphs A-I to AVI hereof, in- 
clusive, shall at any time be changed or repealed, unless such change or 
repeal be authorized by the votes of the holders of record of two-thirds 
of the preferred stock, series A, then outstanding; and the preferred 
stock, series A, shall at all times have the right to vote as a class in any 
proceeding relative to any such change or repeal. 

B-1. Except as in this certificate of incorporation otherwise provided 
or as otherwise provided by statute, the holders of common stock shall 
have the exclusive right to vote or consent for any and all purposes, 
and, except as aforesaid, the common stock alone shall be entitled to be 
classed as stock entitled to vote, within the meaning of this certificate of 
incorporation and within the meaning of any provision of the laws of 
the State of Delaware. 

B-2. No holder of any stock of the corporation shall be entitled, as 
of right, to purchase or subscribe for any part of any unissued shares 
of stock of the corporation, or for any additional shares of stock, of 
any class, which may at any time be issued, or for any bonds, cer- 
tificates of indebtedness, debentures, or other securities convertible into 
shares of stock of any class; but any such unissued or additional shares 
or convertible securities may, from time to time, be issued and dis- 
posed of by the board of directors to such persons, firms, corporations, 
or associations, and upon such terms as the board of directors may, in 
its absolute and uncontrolled discretion, determine, without offering 
any part thereof to any class of stockholders then of record; and any 
shares or convertible securities which the board of directors may at any 
time determine to offer to stockholders for subscription may be offered 
to holders of any class or classes of stock at the time existing, to the 
exclusion of holders of any or all otber classes at the time existing, 
in each case as the board of directors may, in its absolute and uncon- 
trolled discretion, determine. 

B-3. Subject to the provisions of this certificate of Incorporation, the 
corporation may issue its common stock without par value from time 
to time, and any securities convertible into common stock without par 
value, for such consideration as may be fixed from time to time by the 
board of directors, which is hereby expressly authorized to fix the same 
in its absolute and uncontrolled discretion, subject as aforesaid. 
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3, 276 In addition, the 
3, 795 
1. 848 
3, 416 


x25 R 
1 yy Cee 


-N 
88888 


Concrete lock and wood 
37? x AK 28 


18’ 6” x 8’ x 9" 


which 107 are 


| uildings, of 
schools and 


dw 
BATH PLANT 
Primary crusher | Steel and stueco— 27 x 32’ x 4% 38, 880 
Crusher and hoist Concrete 35 147 x10... 23, 520 me 
409 x 18’ x 48. $2,512 | Rock storage at 
quarry. 


| AS Ox OF x OP a Do ete . — — — Á 


— 25° XR 37 
P 
EENE 78' 6” x 35’ 6” x19.. 


15’ 6” x 27’ x 10’ 6”. 
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Exumir C.—Clinchfield Portland Cement Corporation—Balance sheet 
Continued 


Building 


Dec. 31, 1924 | Dec. 31, 1925 | July 31, 1926 


e OMNA „ 
8 r maintenance c" rallroad hopper 


Compressor house B | Corrugated iron and wood 21’ x 13’ x 6’ 6”_____.| 


Br e a et BD) cau wie I a CRs sete aurea meebo $7, 668. 09 
Ram a e r ee iS eed 36 x 25’ x 19% 17, 100 For tnciaitmed balances ssw een ae 
Tee ee Seek Of Fe Fs Oye ge pe bel 55’ x 18’ x 8’ 6’. _____ Total AIS SEE 
BIOL S Tey, Capital stock: 
te ee : 8 7 per cant cumulative preferred stock 19 0 
Rock sto Reinforced concrete. . 40’ x 36’ x 72 0% 104, 400] he Ninna nn nnn nnn 
Dryers and ball mili- Steel frame and stucco Common stock ($100 par). 
ee rt ie eee Total capital stocx 
Raw-tube mill.. 828 Trame, ee Surplus: 
nee, vanized-iron cove! 
A ppropriated for retirement of pre- 
cans tease cheney p aha, BUN a neo) ( ( Ce ol 50, 000, 00 44, 456.79 
Unappropriateq—- 977, 968. 53 | 1, 310, 843. 78 1. 700. 021. 34 
Total surplus -0M 1. 360. 843. 78 1. 753. 478. 13 


4. 335, 838. 44 | 4. 920, 072 71 5, 127, 008. 25 


STATEMENT OF OPERATION 


Dee. 31, 1923 Dec. 31, 1924 | Dec. 31, 1925 July 31, 1926 


Gross from tions. 


operai , 085, 882. 04 
5 and depletion.. 


$1, 136, 924. 79 | $977, 740, 20 
119, 691, 76 


178, 374.65 | 143, 754. 82 


— ̃ — dist HB 908, 190. 28 833, 988. 38 
9 de raaa uy Selling, general and admin- 

Toe Se airing eee Ie 157 x 6’ x 66% ive expenses 231, 994. 15 177, 861. 99 
Power house.. “Brick and stoc - - 734, 196. 13 671,492.17 | 656, 123, 39 
Boller house Stoel f frame and sense ae 110, „ Other oom. 25, 520. 51 32,659.51 | 17,313.06. 
Coat-orisher build- | Reinforced concrete- -------- Income available for interest 
Coal mill and taves 750, 725. 64 704,151.68 | 673, 436. 45 


Interest paid -- 29, 001. 27 12. 152. 64 
Ooal storage Federal taxes 91, 025. 16 200.00 
Total interest and 
— — 120, 026.43 | 101, 352. 64 
eee ae PRICE Pee et Ni fi 584, 125.25 | 572, 083. 8L 
OA aE Le Me Te 5 eb | : | 72, 
A EA R BTR a EN 39’ x 28 6 7 RECONCHAATION OF SURPLUS 
RR’ AA o A TTT 
Nene epd tie cakes 


In addition, the 
plant owns 84 
other buildings, 


T 
Dividends on 8 stock 


of which 37 are Dividends on common st-; 2222 
dwellings. 
:.:: ̃ , ͤ .... ̃ ard eR a 500. 00 
Surplus as of Dee. 31, 1924. k 968. 53 
Exnisit C.—Olinchfield Portland Cement Corporation—Balance sheet | Net profit for year 1928ꝛ——᷑ꝛ:Ct 22-22-2220 - nnana m m a 125. 25 
Together. 093. 78 
Dec. 31, 1924 | Dec. 31, 1925 July 31, 1926 Amount appropriated for retirement of preferred stock 00 
ee Cent Recaro 5 — i me 1, 512, 093. 78 
lends on preferred stock. 
ASSETS 
Current assets: . Dividends on common stock. 
bank and on hand— 
Notes Neal 4 Nei. A—EZA’.. 0 —¼12;ͤͤ2 201, 250. 00 
ustomers E a LION Ole LOM PAE e E EAr E a E ri an S AET, 1,310, 843. 78 
Other accounts receivable . 
Due from officers and emplö S : Net profit for seven months to July 31, 1926.........---.---------.----- 572, 083. 81 
c ‘ A 555 
AEE ES 8 
A Dividends on common eee 
Miscellaneous stocks and Bonds- fn 
s in-conm 
Peres & BAE th ia 92 | Surplus as of July 31, 1028 1, 709, 021. 34 
3 Dexter Portland Cement Co.—Balance sheet 
d, buildings, machinery, 
sa eee Tor depreciation andaqaqa Including 
depletion: sooo S A S E, PESTE OAA DEIR EATE 1, 108, 199. 84 Dec. 31, 1924 | Dec. 31, 1925 3 
Not valus AEEA eee am 839.99 | 8, 308, 727. 40 
072.71 | 5, 127, 008. 25 
LIABILITIES CTT Soe ce rtadedindnada 3 $400, 050. 53 
Notes receivable, less reserve........- 3 33, 51,376. 14 
Current liabilities: Accounts receivable, customers, less 
r i A AINE L E NE ENT, 423, 123. 87 
OO aks 18, 300. 93 
Notes and accounts due from officers 
SIN CONDO ORN e ences E SSS 17, 117. 94 
Inventories at cost or market, which- 
ever was lower j 639. 653, 791, 92 


646,714.91 | 1, 503, 761.33 
—ä¼ . — ͤ—— 
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Derter Portland Cement Co—Balance sheet—Continued 


$19, 718. 99 


ve 100. 00 
Advances on 


purchase ‘of Penn-Allen Ce- 
ment Co. (acquired as of January, 1928) 375, 000. 00 
Pro; 
8 buildin: machinery, and 
equipment book vnlues ------ 4. 751, 700. 48 
Less de ion and depletion 1, 657, 734. 56 


Good will, cost of en tal stock of | 
hairy agys Baeta 5 in excess of 
thereof.. 797,379. 11 

5, 474, 925. 35 


Ca 
as, maken rept year owt ei (5,000,000. 00) 
Preferred stock DAT) ene 3, 040. 00 1, 600. 00 1, 
Common stock paper outstanding. 1, 488, 620. 00 | 1, 984, 800. 00 
Total capital stocx 1. 491, 660. 00 


Surplus ——7——— M 


9 beam gr de 


1 For 7 months ending July 31, 1926. 
STATEMENT OF OPERATIONS 


sae — 


in respect of suit 
1. 147. 74 


923 — —— 4 ——— — 


ie 
je. m 
Dee. 31, 1923 | Dee. 31, 1924 | Dee. 31, 1925 July 31, 1925, 


ons. $770, 589.08 81. 120, 674. 06 81. 190, 436. 78 
pletion_| 93,715.36 | 120,924.72 | 125, 837. 54 


676,873.72 | 999, 749. 34 | 1, 064, 599. 24 


Gross profit from o 
Depreciation and 


$148, 950. 16 
534, 000. 60 


682, 950. 76 
20 


Well. ũßJ—“!d NT — 149,103.20 
Surplus, Dec. 81, 1924. ä 583, 847. 56 
Net profit, 1925... 2-2 eee nnn en een ree n nanan 568, 962. 89 

Together. 

Dividends preferred 
Dividends on common stock 
Cash 
n A S N E RE 


Total 727, 147. 40 
Surplus, Dec. 31, 192844444444 375, 663.05 
Net — to July 31 31, iai 589, 195. 40 

a aT AET ͤꝛ%——T—T—᷑—T———ꝛñ A I EEEE E »... 
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Dividends on preferred stock... --..-....2----.--<s..--.---- 
Dividends on common stock 59, 568. 00 


Surplus, July 31, 1926. 
Penn-Allen Cement Co.—Balance sheet 
(Acquired by Dexter Portland Cement Co., January, 1926) 


Dec. 31, 1924 | Dec. 31, 1925 


charges 
perty account: Land, buildings, re and 
1 at book values, less depreciation and 


de- 


$619, 411. 51 
89, 441. 81 


Gross profit from poet 
Depreciation and depletion.. 


382. 860, 41 


22, 014. 96 | 


18, 995. 21 
33, 000. 00 46, 501. 47 
15,945. 21 6, 555, 25 


Surplus, Dec. 31, 8 Fe fon el Un Eh a RE SS AE Ee $607, 891. 85 

Niet pronio; FONE SON a ea cals 310, 808, 48 
OMIA ato homey gastisigractinnasncpie pip nme E O kta arin gi 

Dividends on „cash „TTT $12, 000. 00 l 


392, 000. 00 


Surplus, Dec. 31, 1924 - 526, 700. 33 
BS TR a RS TE Ee ee ee er 314, 365, 14 
aO ̃ Seah ene nso O EE — 84 
Dividends on common stock: n 
r Miah Cee 
Btock,----.- =. -- BISON Re RE TIDE 500, 000. 00 


62, }, 428, 
168, 017. 96 291, 070. 
—_ reserve for doubtful accounts, 

ESNE O TEN cee TTT 26, 735, 61 
9 5, 808. 60 2. 882. 54 
Officers’ and employees’ 

open accounts 21, 247. 01 


1930 


Dirie Portland Cement Co.— Balance shect—Continued 


Dec. 31, 1924 | Dec. 31, 1925 July 31, 1926 


AssETs—continued 


Current assets—Continued. 
Inventories at cost not in excess of 
TOMER OCs SALO tae T 
Total current assets 
Deſerred charges 
Miscellaneous investments 
Workmen's compensation insurance re- 


1, 314, 539. 20 
8, 544. 53 
35, 000. 00 


LIABILITIES 
Current liabilities: 


Provision for Federal income taxes, 
for 7 months ending July 31, 1926 


3 current liabilities 
For 88 s compensation insur- 
ance 


Dec. 31, 1925 July 31, 1923 


1, 364, 273. 97 $812, 059. 76 
. 198, 618. 06 114, 448. 50 
> r 1, 165, 655, 91 
Selling, administrative 
and general expense 305, 704. 92 289, 413. 79 


Other income 
813, 873. 22 
Federal taxes 97, 148, 97 
Miscellaneous deductions q : 
Net profit 
RECONCILIATION OF SURPLUS 
TTT — nse dina se $501, 525. 32 
INGE CONG Re FORE I een ee nee pipet a pps AA 716, 724. 25 
ee Se EAAS 1, 318, 249. 57 
Surplus adjustments in respect to property scrapped or abandoned 199, 914. 81 
a tne ees SU A ER fe Se Re ate OS eA IS a 118, 334. 76 
Dividends on preferred stock 
Dividends on common stock 
ee Race SR a DB Rar en tee PE TE — 391,542.00 
Surplus, Deo. 31, 1924. 726, 792. 76 
Net profit for year 1925. 835, 171. 76 
EI an BS er E eS PTT E GO TN oe PE ROE 1, 561, 964, 52 
Burnie ot 8 in respect to property scrapped or abandoned 193, 645. 25 
RS ͤ ̃ w . ET 1. 366, 319. 27 
Dividendes on 55 stock — $71, 694.00 
Dividends on common stock, cash... — 800. 
Dividends on common stock, stock 500, 000. 00 
T7777 —: :... CSE a 
r r ee ee ene, 
Netto SUV Ai WAR et ge ake pene a 
nf — De Ble Peed ae 
Dividends on preferred stock 
Dividends on common stock 
Si.) aa Ren thrty 5d | BU tae ed E See Sige On, SA ELS 
Surplus, July 31, 1926.———— ᷑ äWmƷ—— 754 405.92 | 
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Pennsylvania Cement Co.—Balance sheet 


Dec. 31, 1924 | Dee. 31, 1925 | July 31, 1926 


United States Government securities. 
Notes receivable_.._-........-.-.---- 
Customers’ accounts, receivable, net. 
Other accounts receivable 


market 


$325, 262.63 | $919, 218. 30 n 


bonds 
Miscellaneous investments (ineluding 
bonds of Cayuga Operating Co., at 


pt ... O 61, 500. 00 
9 buildings, —— and 

equipment at o Pa EA E NEE ened eae S 5, 119, 878. 06 
reserve for depreciation and 

3 TBB » ‚—»———»]0 a OT 2. 189, 222. 97 

F 930, 655. 00 

saat ae and mining property 4 16, 351. 49 

5, 150, 090, 83 


"62,134 13 | 149, 341. 78 

59, 584. 96 
118, 611. 01 
115, 308. 90 


‘being amount 
insurance collected in excess of expendi- 
tures to date for replacements, et.. 4———-- 
Capital stock. 


$1, 575, 767. 07 
227, 652. 79 


$1, 979, 781. 28 
280, 317. 58 
1, 699, 463. 70 
429, 461. 66 


$2, 620, 344. 26 | $1, 367, 055, 17 
327, 153. 21 198, 698. 82 
2, 293, 191. 05 
554, 807. 22 


1, 779, 670. 23 


17, 946. 55 4, 269. 75 


1, 761, 723. 67 891, 579. 25 
230, 222. 03 115, 308. 90 
1, 111, 421. 13 776, 270. 35 


1, 531, 501. 64 
884. 23 


031. 06 


1, 526, 617. 41 774, 257. 85 


RECONCILIATION OF SURPLUS 


AD .. AEN $755, 795. 62 
Net profits for year IME 1, 094, 390. 07 


„ 1, 850, 185. 69 
Dividen 9 stock 
Dividends on common stock 
as) ek ee el Se et ee fa ela ed 171, 333. 00 
ten Ss OL DOO By) Se ee ee eS eS So 1, 678, 852. 69 
Nét profite for your xx .,., 1, 526, 617. 41 
F ESSERE AO MEH SEAN EN 3, 205, 470. 10 
Dividends on p preferred stock g 
ds on common 
fs Sec Fah ist “Siri cE sey bd 2 0 re SE a a Ao ee 274, 640. 86 
Surplus as of Dec. 81, 188 2, 930, 820. 24 
Net 3 months to July ccc O E A 774, 257. 57:85 
6)—ÿ A N PEEN ²˙ði—ii PERTE PE SSSA P AE ˙ 3, 705, 087. 09 09 
Dividen on common stock. -- 368,750.00 


Surplus as of July 31, 1026.. .--.................------------...----...-. 3, 336, 337. 09 
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Pennsyleania-Dizie Cement Reconciliation of combined net profits of 
258 predecessor pin bhi ig ter reports with profits certified 


Net profits as per audit 
reports: 

Clinchfield Portland 

Cement Corpora- 


$656, 279. 15 $584, 125. 25 $572, 083. 81 
343, 061. 70 568, 962. 89 589, 195. 40 

272, 057. 71 314, 365. 14 00 
830, 611. 16 835, 171. 76 493, 526. 65 
867, 973. 95 1, 526, 617. 41 774, 257. 85 
Together 2 969, 983. 67 2, 429, 063. 71 
terest 60, 488. 58 99, 621. 51 
— — 114, 630. 75 100, 000. 00 
I Sena Neeson 2. 399. 24 


386, 317. 61 


4, 704, 470.65 | 3, 017, 402. 07 


780, 000. 00 455, 000, 00 


3, 174, 508. 31 
428, 558. 62 
2, 745, 949. 69 


8, 446, 567. 11 | 2, 216, 477.79 


Balance 
Deduct: Amount equiva- 
Jent to dividend require- 
ments on $13,000,000 7 


per cent preferred stock 


530, 833. 33 


910, 000. 00 


Balance: Amount 
shown applicable 


to common stock. 1, 497, 952. 49 | 1, 835, 949.69 | 2, 536,567.11 | 1, 685, 644. 46 


1 Acquired by Dexter Portland Cement Co. as of Jan. 1, 1926. 


EXHIBIT 2 
[H. E. Miles, chairman Fair Tariff League, February 20, 1930] 


Toe FUTURE OF AGRICULTURÐ—PRODUCTION Has INCREASED 50 PER 
CENT IN 30 YEARS AND 22 PER CENT IN 10 YEARS 


After two years of study the Department of Agriculture makes the 
surprising disclosure (Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Do We Need 
More Farm Land, May, 1929. Also Regional Changes of Farm 
Animal Production in Relation to Land Utilization, October, 1929) 
tbat our farm production has increased about 5O per cent since the 
ycar 1900 and over 20 per cent in the last two years. This notwith- 
standing the fact that there has been virtually no increase in the cul- 
tivated area nor in pasturage since the war, and that the yield per 
acre of most crops has materially increased. The two major methods 
of increasing production in the past—(1) by the extension of crop area, 
and (2) the increase in acre yield, have temporarily ceased to be of 
importance. Estimates of farm production by the National Industrial 
Conference Board in Agricultural Problems are of no effect to-day. 
Such studies have given the erroneous impression that agricultural pro- 
duction has not increased because crops have not increased. 

The increase in production has been due to: 

First. The introduction and spread of the automobile and tractor, 
resulting in a decrease of over 7,000,000 horses and mules and releasing 
about 25,000,000 acres of crop land for other uses. As the number 
of colts on farms are only half enough to maintain the horse popula- 
tion it seems probable that at least 15,000,000 more acres of crop land 
will be released in the next decade. Nearly all of the acreage thus 
released has been used for the production of milk and meat, and in 
the South for cotton. 

Second. The more thorough selection of productive animals and more 
scientific feeding has caused great increase in the production of meat 
(mostly hogs) and milk per unit of feed consumed. This factor ac- 
counts for about two-fifths of the increase in the production of animal 
products. Between 1919 and 1928 the increase in number of milk 
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cows was only 2 per cent but the increase in production of milk in 
this short period of 10 years was 32 per cent. Of course, the cows are 
now eating more feed, but it is probable that the increase in feed is 
less than two-thirds as great as the increase in milk production. 

Third. There has been an important “shift from the less efficient 
classes of farm animals in the transformation of feed into food toward 
the more efficient (principally from beef cattle and sheep toward dairy 
cattle and hogs). It requires much less feed to produce equivalent 
value of milk and pork than of beef and mutton.” 

Fourth. “ There has been a shift since the World War from the less- 
productive crop per acre toward the more productive, notably from 
wheat toward corn in the Corn Belt; from corn toward cotton in the 
Cotton Belt; and from cereal and hay crop toward fruits and vege- 
tables,” especially in California. 

Since 1919 the production of creamery butter in the 6 principal dairy 
States has been from 396,393,000 pounds to 795,491,000 pounds in 1927, 
an Increase of 93 per cent in 8 years. 

The average person consumes 1,400,000 calories annually. In milk 
and pork these are produced by the use of about 214 acres of crop land, 
while beef requires from 12 to 16 acres. There has been a great shift 
from beef consumption to pork and milk since the war, with a conse- 
quent large decrease in the acreage of crops required to produce the 
food consumed by a person. Cows and hogs are the best and cheap- 
est food producers in the world, with the cows leading partly because 
they eat roughage which neither humans nor hogs can use. A century 
ago the average cow probably produced 2,000 pounds of milk. Now, 
the average for the United States, including scrubs, is 5,000 pounds, 
and 1,000 of this amount, or 25 per cent, has come in the period of 
1919-1924. Some herds produce 10,000 pounds per cow; and milk is 
the superlative food because it is balanced, containing every element, 
including vitamins. 

In animal production there has been a great gain in the saving of 
young animals—25 per cent in the litters of pigs—by better sanitation 
and by marketing at an earlier age. 


THE NATIONAL BIRTH RATE—SIRTH RATE DECLINING 


The decline in the number of births in the United States now aver- 
ages 50,000 per annum. The increase in population from immigration 
is about 250,000 per annum. Consequently, the increase from immigra- 
tion will soon be offset by the decreasing birth rate, and at the present 
rate of change our population will be stationary by 1960, and it is 
likely never to exceed 160,000,000 souls. 

On the other hand, it is probable that the application of science to 
agriculture will, as in the past, continually increase production, though 
possibly in a diminishing degree. Population is approaching a station- 
ary condition in Germany, Sweden, and England even more rapidly 
than in the United States, and is maintained in France only by large 
immigration. 

It requires three children per fertile family to maintain the popula- 
tion, A third child is a severe strain on the income of the average 
family and every child tends to lower the standard of living. This is 
an important cause of the declining birth rate. 

With this declining birth rate and a probable stationary population 
80 years hence, with increasing agricultural production and no consider- 
able increase in exports to Europe of farm products in the last 30 years, 
Mr. O. E. Baker, senior statistician of the Department of Agriculture, 
apparently voices the judgment of our best agricultural economists in 
predicting that little change in the general agricultural situation is 
likely to occur in the next few years, except that increasing numbers of 
beef cattle and hogs suggest an increasing demand for feed crops, with 
abundant acreage therefore consequent upon the diminishing horse popu- 
lation. Looking further ahead, there is the prospect of increasing ex- 
ports to the Orient only as the one hopeful prospect for the further 
contemplated increase in domestic production, Mr. Baker predicts 
(United States Daily, January 24, 1929) that increasing foreign pro- 
duction and probably lower prices for some farm products will likely 
cause the abandonment more rapidly than now of less fertile areas, 
especially in hilly regions, into which the brush will creep from the 
hillsides. This abandonment of acreage will place heavy burdens upon 
remaining farms in their increased charges for highways, schools, etc., 
and promote a greater and greater influx of farm people into the cities. 

To-day, consequent upon increased world production and more espe- 
cially of decreased home consumption in these months of general depres- 
sion, some farm prices are lower than since 1916, and dairy stocks 
especially are the heaviest. 

If prices rise encouragingly hereafter, there will be available for 
crops in 1950 probably over 100,000,000 acres of pasture, 25,000,000 of 
irrigable land, 75,000,000 of drainable land, between 100,000,000 and 
150,000,000 acres of semiarid land appropriate for dry farming, and 
from 200,000,000 to 250,000,000 acres of humid, unimproved land, 
mostly in forest or brush or pasture—in all, about 500,000,000 acres, 
of which only about a fourth would be needed for crops to supply a 
population of 200,000,000, or one-fourth more than our probable maxi- 
mum population, 
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A prospective profitable use of lands not now cultivated “ will give 
renewed hope to the owners of idle land and stimulate many land 
agents into activity. Unless the control over the guidance of agricul- 
tural settlement is provided for, there is grave danger of recurring 
periods of agricultural depression, such as that which has now con- 
tinued for eight years. 

“Anyone can see that new forces are abroad in the world. The appli- 
cation of sclence to agriculture appears to be advancing at an accelerat- 
ing rate. Nearly all of these improvements promote agricultural pro- 
duction.” 

American agriculture must export more and more for decades to 
come. It is virtually on a free-trade or world basis on all its major 
products. It has almost nothing to gain from tariff protection, much as 
we all want it. 

Only the growers of deficiency products, notably wool, sugar, and flax- 
seed, gain decidedly from the tariff which Is added in full to their 
prices because they have only to meet the price of imports that have 
paid duties. The value of these crops is entirely insignificant as com- 
pared with total production, and the cost of the tariff is far greater to 
farmers as a whole, than the tariff gain to the producer. On wool the 
tarif cost to consumers as a whole is about three times the total value 
of the clip, and on sugar four times. 

The farmer's interest in the tariff is particularly in his purchases. 
The tariff on manufactured articles must be as low as just protection 
permits. For 60 years the manufacturers in our Northeastern States 
have virtually dictated their own tariff rates to a loss to American 
farmers that has been fairly estimated to be in excess of a Dillion 
dollars annually, 


EXHIBIT 3 


WHAT run TARIFF DORS To NORTH DAKOTA—THE NORTHEASTERN STATES 
MILKING THE WEST AND THE SOUTH 


North Dakota loses by the tariff annually, net $21, 802, 000 
In the 6 years’ life of the present tarif North Dakota 
bE TBS PE bitin Sear SEE A MTB SRA IE Rt A TREES SEES 130, 802, 000 


The State loses from the tariff $3 to $1 of gain. 


North Dakota farmers gain as producers, net 9, 892, 000 
They lose on the tariff! as a whole, considering their pur- 

chases as well as their sales, net 9, 482, 000 
Their loss in the 6 years of the present tariff, net 56, 900, 000 


This calculation, however, covers their purchases in only 62 manufac- 
turing industries that produce only 40 per cent of the Nation's total 
manufacturing output. Including the latter, the yearly loss is probably 
$13.000,000. ? 

These figures are determined by an exhaustive analysis with the aid 
of the ablest experts in America in the various fields involved. Also 
by an intimate study for 20 years of the necessary and essential differ- 
ences in production methods here and abroad, which differences make 
American wages in many of our standardized industries as cheap per 
dollar of product as any in the world. 

Precisely the same methods of computing tariff rates are used as by 
the Senate Finance Committee in computing their rates in the com- 
mittee’s report to the Senate on the tariff bill now pending. - The Fed- 
eral employees making this computation are as efficient. 

What the tariff does to North Dakota in fortunate years 


(Census: Crops, 1924; population, 1925) 


Population (State census) qꝗꝓCſ½e. . 641. 192 
arm population — 372. 886 
Number of farm 75, 970 
Ä iN ee PA All Pe a , 888 
W ere wet se a ee 139 


Agricultural schedule 
(Basis: Years of national prosperity, 1925-1928) 


ge 


5885888 
8888888 


Farmers’ gain as producers „% $12, 032, 000 
Cost to farmers as purchasers of agricultural products_._t 2, 140, 000 

Gain to farmers on agricultural schedule, net 9, 892. 000 
The State as a whole gains on agricultural schedule, net__ 7, 641, 000 


Farmers gain on their own schedule $6 to $1 of loss. 

The State gains on agriculture schedule $3 to $1 of loss. 5 

North Dakota’s principal trouble is in the overhigh, tariff-boosted 
cost of her manufactured supplies. 
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Sixty-two industries only, producing 40 per cent of the Nation's out- 
put. On the basis of one-half of duties added to prices in certain 
industries. 


Cost to 
farmers as 


Cost to 


nonfarming Cost to 


Industries 


consumers | population 


W 17, 123, 000 | 12, 320, 000 29, 443, 000 
Loss to farmers, manufacturers’ schedule only $17, 123, 000 
Loss to State, manufacturers’ schedule 29, 443, 000 
Farmers loss on all schedules, net. — 9, 482, 000 


The State loses on all schedules, net 

The State loses $3 to $1 gain. 

The losses attributable to a tariff indicated in the above would seem 
to be large enough. However, they are based upon years of exceptional 
national prosperity, when everyone except farmers enjoyed the largest 
incomes in our history and when everyone spent lavishly. 

The above figures include a gain of $4,500,000 on premium wheat or 
3% per cent on a total wheat crop of $120,000,000, because that sum 
was realized on the average for the years 1923-1927, while in 1929 
there was no substantial gain from the wheat tariff. Some North 
Dakota and Montana farmers paid 12 cents a bushel duty nt the 
Canadian border and marketed their wheat in Canada to better advan- 
tage than at home. February 24, 1930, wheat touched $1.03 in Chicago, 
or about 88 cents at the farm—the lowest price since 1914. 

They also include a tariff gain of $3,062,000 on dairy products, or 1.6 
per cent on a total production of $18,596,000 in 1924, an amount based 
upon exceedingly careful calculations made by the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics. 

In midsummer 1929 a period of overproduction of dairy products set 
in, with prices diminishing steadily until in the week of January 9, 
1980, the price of 92-score butter in New York was 3814 cents against 
367%, cents in London. 

In the week of January 16, 1930, New Zealand butter was 3314 cents 
in London against domestic butter in New York at 35 cents. 

During the winter months in New York, when domestic production is 
only one-half of summer production, and when costs are maximum, 
New Zealand, in which at the same time summer prevails, butter often 
sells in London for 10 cents per pound to 12 cents per pound under 
New York, and for a brief period the tariff helps our butter to that 
extent. 

Experts and others have advocated diversification of farm products, 
and pointed to dairying and its relatively high profits. Production has 
increased steadily, and producers in outlying districts have learned to 
send sweet cream into Philadelphia and other butter centers until our 
stocks of butter are the largest and prices the lowest since the year 
1916. The Department of Agriculture reports an increase in butter 
production in ereameries of 93 per cent from 1918 to 1927 in the six 
leading butter States. With only 2 per cent increase in “number of 
cows kept for milk“ in the Nation, the increase in milk production was 
82 per cent from January 1, 1919, to 1928. This overproduction is, 
however, really a case of underconsumption due to present hard times. 
It also illustrates the oft-repeated statement that if the tariff does help 
a product such as butter, which is capable of unlimited increase, the 
producers of export and other crops, such as corn and potatoes, will 
turn to the more profitable tariff-benefited product until its price is 
reduced to the level of nonbenefited products. 

While there is hope that the North Dakota loss from the 
tariff in many years will not be greater than that indi- 


cated above, yet on the basis of January, 1930, prices 
of dairy products and the lack of any tariff benefit on 


21, £02, 000 


wheat North Dakota's annual tariff loss would be $29, 364, 000 
North Dakota farmers would gain as producers, only 2, 333, 000 
They would lose on the tariff as a whole considering both 

their production and their purchases - 17, 044, 000 


Mr. O. E. Baker, senior agricultural economist, Department of 
Agriculture, gives a sorry picture for the future of American agricul- 
ture in saying that the birth rate is steadily decreasing at the rate 
of 50,000 per year. This decrease will soon offset the present increase 
of 250,000 from immigration and by 1960 our population will be sta- 
tionary at 140,000,000, even declining. 

The prolongation of the span of life and gains from immigration 
are likely never to give us a population in excess of 160,000,000. Agri- 
cultural production has increased over 50 per cent in the last 30 years 
and about 22 per cent in the last 10 years, and this increase will 
probably double if prices of farm products should rise to war-time 
peak, Mr. Baker predicts that the increased volume of farm products 
and the lessening increase in population will cause a continuing decrease 
almost everywhere in farm-land values and an even greater abandon- 
ment of the less productive farms. With the likelihood that taxes 
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on the remaining farms will increase and force the abandonment of 
still more farms, there will be a further emigration of farm people 
to the cities, and the creeping down of forest and brush from the 
highlands into many valleys now cultivated. 

Whatever the future may develop, the heavy decline in the price 
of farm products following the relatively slight general depression in 
the winter of 1929-30, show how slender is the hope for much 
help for agriculture from the tariff. Tariff gains like 3% per cent 
on the wheat crop and 1.6 per cent on dairy products are so small 
as to be easily wiped out. 

The above findings of increased agricultural production since 1900 
differ radically from the findings of the National Industrial Conference 
Board, because the latter considered cereals only, while the great in- 
crease has been in dairy and meat products and in products used in 
manufacturing, notably cotton, tobacco, and flaxseed, 


PRESENT AGRICULTURAL TARIFF AVERAGES SUFFICIENTLY HIGH—IF EFFEC- 
TIVE IT WOULD HAVE ADDED $3,000,000,000 TO 1928 PRICES, OR 35 PER 
CENT 


On all major crops the present tariff, so far as its rates go, is suffi- 
ciently high. It would add some 30 per cent to present farm prices, if 
effective. 

It would add 42 cents per bushel to wheat, 15 cents to oats and corn, 
another 7 cents to butter, 8 cents to eggs, $4 to hay, one-half cent per 
pound to live hogs, 114 to cattle, and all else in proportion, except wool 
and sugar, now well protected. 

North Dakota’s market, that fixes her farm prices (on all but flax- 
seed and a little wool and sugar) is Liverpool, and American tariffs 
can not affect Liverpool prices. 

Most of North Dakota’s agricultural rates are counterfeit. Good for 
child's play; offensive to grown-ups with bills to pay, The present 
House bill would apparently add $800,000,000 to the protection of 
American farmers. In fact, it would increase their present effective 
protection from 3.4 per cent to 8.7 per cent, an increase of only 0.3 
of 1 per cent. 

It is the opposite with manufacturers. All the big ones, by trade 
understand, add their tariff rates to their prices, as 6,000,000 loosely 
associated farmers never can. 

The tariff bill now before the Senate also adds some $800,000,000 on 
paper to the present tariff, but these additions are mostly worthless to 
North Dakota. When she can't use the present tariff, why worry about 

a higher one? 

Wheat: During 1929 Dakota and Montana farmers marketed wheat 
in Canada, paying 12 cents duty at the border to better advantage than 
selling at home. 8 

The investigations made by Professor Commons, Professor Hibbard, 
and other economists of the Wisconsin State University disclose that 
on the average for the 5-year period 1923-1927 the growers of high 
protein or premium wheat have gained $17,500,000 from the tariff. 
So much of this premium wheat has been retained for domestic use, 
however, that it has lowered the quality of our export wheat, which is 
discriminated against in Liverpool on this account. Consequently 
most of the gain on premium wheat has been at the sacrifice in price 
to the country at large on the rest of the crop, which is of enormously 
more volume, 

North Dakota, with her relatively virgin soil (on the basis of the 
average for the 5-year period, 1923-1927) gains from the tariff $4,500,000 
on her high-protein premium wheat. Because of soil depletion North 
Dakota may, as older States have done, lose this advantage. She loses 
as a consumer her share of the small gain to other States on premium 
wheat. Other cereals as well as western potatoes and other root crops 
are unaffected by the tariff. 

Oats like ordinary wheat are not affected by the tariff. 

Corn and swine: A representative of the principal corn-products com- 
pany said: This company has imported three-fourths of all the corn 
that has come in in 10 years. Argentine corn is flint corn, lacking in 
starch, and relatively undesirable. We will not import it except in 
extreme cases.“ At is not good feed corn. 

In several recent years the census shows that only a little corn to be 
cracked and sold for chicken and pigeon feed was imported. This little 
comes mostly to the Pacific coast, where corn is scarce and freights 
high from Kansas and Nebraska. The duty so far as effective is a tax 
on poultry and pigeon raisers without affecting general prices. 

Under the tariff drawback clause corn can be imported at one-seventh 
of 1 cent duty per bushel by the corn products companies for manufac- 
ture into glucose, corn sugar, starch, etc., and reexported for foreign 
consumption. 

The fact is that manufacturers of corn products on the seaboard use 
domestic corn for their exported products instead of this imported corn. 

Pork and pork products: Corn goes to market as meat. The hog is 
“canned corn.” We export about $250,000,000 of pork and pork prod- 
ucts annually. Evidently Liverpool sets the price. 

Wool: The tariff on wool is 31 cents per scoured pound. North 
Dakota farmers gain all of this on the sheep bred on their farms. On 
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their feeder sheep brought from western ranges for fattening they gain 
only on the increased weight of the fleece during that period. 

The wool tariff is iniquitous. It is not written by farmers, but by a 
few great western flockmasters. It gives them only from 25 per cent to 
35 per cent protection on the wool of qualities grown in the United 
States. If the tariff were made 35 per cent, it would be fully protec- 
tive, and large quantities of coarse wools excellent for the clothing of 
the poor would come in. 

Instead the present duty equals from 75 per cent to 150 per cent, 
and more on these cheap wools, which consequently go to Europe for 
the health and comfort of her poor people, while our poorer people use 
millions of pounds of shoddy and cotton substitutes instead of this good, 
cheap wool, not produced in the United States. As a consequence 
American rags have usually sold for 25 per cent less in the English rag 
market than the rags of any other country. The richest Nation; the 
worst rags! 

A proviso in paragraphs 1101 and 1102, Senate bill, that no duties 
under those paragraphs should exceed 45 per cent would admit non- 
competitive cheap wools for poor people; and as this rate is far higher 
than the actual present protection to domestic wools, no loss would 
come to our woolgrowers. 

American dirt farmers, as wool producers, got about $18,000,000 all 
told from the wool tariff and lost $82,000,000 as consumers. The Nation 
loses $330,000,000, besides health and comfort. It loses about four 
times the total value of the wool clip. 

The tariff profit on wool goes to a relatively few western flockmasters, 
who live luxuriously in towns and cities, with their big flocks in the 
forest reserves and other wild lands at a cost for all-summer pasturage 
of 8 to 10 cents per sheep and no charge for lambs, and in open 
semidesert wild lands in winter. From these flocks come about three- 
fifths of all domestic wool. 

After 60 years of high wool tariff, costing the public annually $330,- 
000,000, and more than $2,000,000,000 in the seven years of the present 
tariff, we have to import two-thirds of our wool, scoured weight. Per 
capita production of wool has not increased materially and can not, 
We raise only 1 pound of clean wool per capita, worth to-day about 90 
cents. In spite of the wool tax, we produced in 1928 only 15,000,000 
pounds more clean wool than the average for the years 1909-1913 
(worth in to-day’s depressed market about $13,500,000). 

The wool duty—31 cents per scoured pound—is trebled to consumers 
because of pyramiding of prices to cover the necessary costs and reason- 
able profits of wool buyers, 10 per cent; spinners, 15 per cent; cloth 
manufacturers, 1714 per cent; clothing manufacturers, 2214 per cent; 
and retailers, 33½ per cent—these percentages based on selling price. 

The tariff law itself allows 50 per cent pyramiding up to the cloth 
manufacturer. Allowing the clothing manufacturer an additional 22%4 
per cent on his selling price (which a Tariff Commission bulletin shows 
is customary), and then allowing the retail clothicr 33 per cent on his 
selling price, we have a slightly more than 3 for 1 pyramiding, 

Congress in imposing duties and the public in paying them seem not 
to realize that reasonable, necessary pyramiding doubles almost every 
duty, trebles many, and quintuples some. 

Sugar: The total farm value of the beet and cane sugar crop is 
$62,500,000, inclusive of whatever tariff benefit the growers get. To 
protect this consumers pay a tariff tax of $248,000,000 annually. 

American farmers pay $62,000,000 of this sugar tax. Their tax 
alone equals the total value of the crop. 

Our sugar growers are not prosperous. Mr. Frank Cummins, one of 
their leaders, would not grow sugar beets last year. The head of the 
Colorado Potato Growers’ Association said he would not allow his 
tenants to raise sugar beets because other crops pay better, 

With the sugar tax four times the value of the crop sugar, sugar 
production has not increased materially during the 10 years of the 
present tariff. 

The sugar tariff is dictated by a group of western sugar refiners who 
spend $70,000 annually to boost the tariff. 

Every cent of the tariff is paid to the refiners, who lock it in their 
safes, 

In England, where a poor attempt is being made to grow sugar, the 
bounty given by the Government provides that substantially all of the 
tariff shall go to the grower. There is no reason why our law should 
not so provide, except that the sugar refiners will not permit. 

The only salvation for our sugar growers lies in a bounty of 1% 
cents per pound to equalize their costs with the Philippines and in addi- 
tion a general tariff of 1 cents favoring both the Philippine Islands 
and domestic growers as against Cuba. This combination of bounty 
plus tariff would make sugar beets $10 per ton and make the growers 
prosperous. It would save consumers $100,000,000 annually, 

The bounty provision should require as in England that any refiner 
getting it must pay not less than $9.50 per ton for beets of standard 
quality. 

Without a bounty capital invested in North Dakota farm equipment 
and factories can not long be profitable—assuming our retention of the 
Philippines and the free entry of its sugar. 


1930 


North Dakota loses annually from this sugar tariff $1,225,000, against | full. 


which loss about 139 farmers gain $58,000. 

The Tarif Commission found that a duty of 114 cents per pound 
would equalize the cost of producing sugar in the United States and in 
Cuba, our principal competitor. The duty is 1% cents against Cuba. 
The Senate Finance Committee, pressed by western refiners, would lift 
this to 2.2 cents per pound. 

Flaxseed: The duty on flaxseed differs in part from other farm 
duties because we produce less than half of our requirements. The 
balance must be imported. The home grower, therefore, only meets the 
price of imports that have paid ocean freights and the duties. The net 
duty is wholly effective. 

The duty on flaxseed is 40 cents a bushel gross, with a 10-cent rebate 
for the flaxseed cake, which is reexported. This 30-cent net duty would 
give North Dakota growers the considerable gain of $4,183,000. 

The 30-cent net duty is pyramided to 62.7 cents in oil, and becomes 
$1.25 at retail in oilcloth, linoleum, and other high-priced products in 
which linseed oil is mostly used. 

One-half of the cost of the duty is because the oil crushers get as 
much protection for crushing as the farmers for growing the seed. The 
linseed-oil duty should recompense the crushers only for the extra cost 
of the seed, because crushing costs as little in the United States as 
anywhere if distribution costs are included in the comparison. 

Tobacco: The United States is the world’s reservoir for tobacco. The 
duty is of no effect except on a “shaded” tobacco grown mostly in 
Connecticut and Georgia under cloth covers and competing with im- 
ported Sumatra and similar wrapper tobaccos, and on Turkish tobacco 
for blending in medium and expensive cigarettes. In the above table 
North Dakota is estimated to consume little of these imported products 
and to pay only 17 cents per capita of this tobacco tax. This tobacco 
estimate is the American Farm Bureau Federation's, 

Dairy products: Until recently Denmark was our only considerable 
competitor, We always will produce close to the export point. Recently 
New Zealand, with refrigerated ships, has become a great and growing 
producer. In the four summer months—May to August, inclusive, of 
1928—when 46 per cent of our butter was produced, the price differen- 
tial—New York and London—was from 6 to 8 cents lower on New 
Zealand butter; but in our winter months—December to March—when 
we produced only 24.3 per cent of the year’s production, it was spring 
and summer in New Zealand with maximum production and minimum 
costs; and her butter sold in London at 10 cents under New York in 
December, 15 cents in January, and 11 cents in February and March. 

Consequently, a butter tariff of from 12 to 14 cents is desirable as a 
winter stop-gap against New Zealand if we are to maintain New York's 
extra high winter prices for fresh and storage butter. Even this pro- 
vision, however, was worthless in the winter of 1929-1930 when London 
and New York prices were virtually the same. 

The butter tariff may benefit domestic producers an average of 7 cents 
per pound throughout a year of general and abundant prosperity. It is 
so calculated in the above tables. The tendency of increased production 
is to constantly lower this figure. Cream and milk are estimated on 
their butterfat content. 

The national production of dairy products is two and one-half billion 
dollars. Imports are only 144 per cent of this total, and consist largely 
of cheeses of qualities different from or superior to ours. Some of them 
are purchased by immigrants, others by epicures, regardless of price. 

Cattle.—No cattle can enter the United States to the importer's ad- 
vantage except from Mexico and Canada. Those countries can ship 
nowhere else. They haven't feed for fattening, and Europe can not 
take range cattle for fattening there. 

Our tariff only lowers the returns to Mexican and Canadian pro- 
ducers, and tends to reduce Canadian production, turning her cattle 
land into wheat land to the further depression of the world's wheat 
price, which is North Dakota's price. Experts consulted in the Federal 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics and elsewhere see no advantage in 
this tariff. 

THE TARIFF ON MANUFACTURED PRODUCTS—EAST AGAINST SOUTH AND 
WEST 

An exbaustive analysis of 40 per cent of the total output of manufac- 
turers in the United States shows that if the makers of eight heavy 
steel products—bars, structural, tin plate, pipes, etc., add only one-half 
of the tariff allowances granted them by Congress, they gain from the 
tariff $222,500,000. 

The makers of 20 highly finished steel products—hardware, cutlery, 
files, machine tools, electrical machinery, sewing machines, clocks, brass 
and bronze, aluminum manufacturers, etc., are given a tariff allowance 
of $541,000,000. 

Thirty-four general industries, producing the things that fill our retail 
establishments—woven fabrics, hosiery and knit goods, carpet and rugs, 
trunks and valises, toys, glassware, chinaware, oilcloth, perfumery, 


photographic goods, furs, shirts, clothing, rubber goods, musical instru- 
ments, etc., are given nearly 581,000,000, 000. 

Manufacturers once denied that they added the tariff to their prices. 
Now, they declare it and demand further increases for the very purpose 
of adding the increases to their prices. The tariff is often added in 
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In estimating the cost of the tariff to consumers in the above 
table and elsewhere, it is assumed that only one-half of the tariff is 
added to prices in the 62 industries studied. 

Farm implement manufacturers suffered for years, but now they have 
pushed up their prices until the best of them make great profits. 
Farm implements are on the free list, but the makers pay $50,000,000 
a year of tariff graft to their steel makers, which sum is pyramided by 
the additions of wholesalers and retailers to cover their cost of doing 
business and their profits, until it became $100,000,000 to farmers in 
retail prices 10 years ago. It is probably more to-day, because of the 
greater amount of steel used in the heavier farm machinery of to-day. 

Assuming that lower costs would be refiected in lower prices, and 
that the implement makers do not have price agreements, this hundred 
million dollars of tariff additions to articles on the free list is a peculiar 
tax upon American agriculture. 

Estimates show the following losses in other typical western farm 
States: 


Nebraska loses on the tariff, net_ 66, 000, 000 
Wisconsin 29. 000, 000 
— 86. 000. 000 
Minnesota 123. 000, 000 
South Dakota 31, , 000 
5 Dakota 21, 802, 000 
. Baars pom 119, 000, 000 
Pennsylvania, farmers only 41, 662, 000 
ois, farmers only-.__-___-_-_----.-..----_--.-.--. 43, 440, 000 


These first seven States and the farmers in Pennsylvania and Illinois 
lose annually, $660,000,000, 

Farmers everywhere lose as badly as in these States. 

The 6-year loss of these States, under the present tariff, is $3,960,- 
000,000. 

Colorado loses $47,202,000; Utah, $22,750,000; Idaho, $22,000,000; 
Washington, $77,050,000. 

Look at the South: 
ALARDA 783, ae 
177, 000, 

41) 818, 000 

These southern estimates regretfully recognize that the consumption 
of dairy products in the South is only one-half of the North's per capita, 
and of general store merchandise only two-thirds. The Northeast robs 
the South and then pities it because it has so little left, and lives so 
poorly. 

What some States lose, others must gain. 

Witness the following Northeastern States that have made our tariffs 
for 60 years. These are the sums that Congress invites these manufac- 
turers to add to their prices so far as they can: 


$386, 000, 000 
1, 376, 000, 000 
713, 000, 000 
813, 000, 000 
1, 768, 000, 000 
207, 000, 000 
The big industries (owned mostly in the East; some with branch fac- 
tories elsewhere) add all or most of the tariff to their prices. They 
are closely held and relatively few in number though their output is 
enormous. 

Hundreds of thousands of smaller manufacturers and all in North 
Dakota work on a cost-of-production basis, some on almost a wage 
basis. 

The following list of the nine principal manufacturing industries in 
North Dakota shows how little any of our strictly agricultural States 
get from the tariff. North Dakota is typical of Kansas, Oklahoma, 
South Dakota, Washington, Oregon, and so forth, and of all the South- 
ern States, except for Alabama’s steel industry owned in the North- 
east, sugar in Louisiana, and a few fine cotton mills in North Carolina. 

A careful study of Wisconsin, Illinois, Ohio, and Indiana shows that 
their manufacturers, as a rule, get almost no more from the tariff than 
the strictly farm States. Their industries are midway in development 
between Nebraska's and the seven Northeastern States previously con- 
sidered. 

When a tariff-profiteering industry is found in one of these States, 
like steel in Wisconsin, Illinois, and Indiana, aluminum in Wisconsin, 
and plate glass in Missouri, it is owned to such an extent by eastern cap- 
italists that the Western State gets only the general advantages that 
come from its local expenditures. 


MANUFACTURING IN NORTH DAKOTA 
(Principal industries ranked by the value of their products) 


Flour and grist mills. 

Butter. 

Cars and general shop construction by steam-railway companies. 
Newspapers and periodicals. 

Bread and other bakery products. 

. Automobile repairing. 

Confectionery and ice cream. 

Saddlery and harness. 

Printing, book and job. 
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Think of newspapers, bread making, auto repairing, and ice cream as 
principal manufacturing enterprises! In the East they are scarcely 
ranked as manufacturing. 

It is not for such as these that tariffs are made. 

It is when we consider Connecticut and a half dozen Northeastern 
States that our eyes are opened. No wonder Connecticut cries for a 
tariff as a leech would cry for blood if it had a voice. And in its tariff 
interests Connecticut duplicates Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New Jer- 
sey, and Pennsylvania, and in less degree New York. 

MANUFACTURING IN CONNECTICUT (CENSUS 1920)—PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIES 
: RANKED ACCORDING TO THE VALUE OF THEIR PRODUCT 


"Opposite each industry is shown the average tariff protection which 
it enjoys. 


39 43 

34 44 

35 40 

56 62 

60 63 

81 30 

20 45 

30 30 

28 28 

65-101 70-105 

——— 30 60 
TID EAI SAT Ae IRAE 9 EET S AP ERY 49 54 
25 25 

50 67 

mO 66-101 70-101 
33 33 

ae oe Ae oe 33 35 
Free. Free. 

— eee 30 30 

5 M 

A R E E TAN NTA E E A D E EA Free, Free. 
25 Free, 

74 8 

48 58 

— — 37 44 
FTC 33 36 
ee 46 49 

133 200 

. ͤ Ä 49-72 62-75 

40 45 

22 25 

. 59 6 
26 27 

Vip ee OR A Re EPI ES EE Sect 30 30 
61-183 61-222 


In the above table we see tariff rates that fairly reek with profits 
for every industry except the seventeenth in importance, yeast bread 
(in which Connecticut is interested only as a consumer), and in the 
nineteenth, typewriters, in the production of which American manu- 
facturers hold their own the world over and prosper greatly, an indica- 
tion of the low duties that would suffice other American industries if 
only the public knew. 


To the first Connecticut industry in the above table, brass 
9 FER ANE 


and bronze, the tariff off 5 $47, 000, 000 
To the second, cotton . Rea SAR) 
To the fourth, . .. 24; 000, 000 
To the fifth, hardware — 23,000,000 
To the sixth, electrical machinery... rn aanas 1 9000 ODO 


And so on through the list to a total of $386,000,000, to be doubled 
to consumers if and so far as the manufacturers can add this to their 
prices, making the total cost to consumers $772,000,000. 

And the Senate bill would give these manufacturers another $106,- 
000,000, 

The tariff benefits now operative for Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Pennsylvania, and New Jersey are as like Connecticut as two peas. 
They aggregate, including Connecticut, $3,600,000,000, to be doubled to 
consumers so far as the manufacturers succeed in adding their duties to 
their prices. 


SeveraL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will assure Senators that I 
am not going to make any political speech whatever, nor a long 
speech in any event. 

Mr. President, the pending bill (H. R. 2667) as reported by 
the Finance Committee contained. approximately 431 amend- 
ments. The Senate has made 1,112 amendments to titles 1 and 
2 of the bill (the dutiable and free lists). These amendments 


include amendments of the Finance Committee which were ac- 
cepted by the Senate, together with the additional amendments 
made in the Senate. There are 141 amendments to titles 3 and 
4, making a total of 1,253 amendments to the House bill. 

The equivalent ad valorem rates in the tariff act of 1913, the 
tariff act of 1922, and in the bill H. R. 2667 as passed by the 
House of Representatives, as reported by the Senate Finance 
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Committee, and as passed by the Senate of the various schedules 
are as follows: 

The equivalent ad valorem rates provided in Schedule I 
(chemicals, oils, and paints) under the act of 1913 was 16.09 
per cent; under the act of 1922, 28.92 per cent; under the bill 
as passed by the House, 31.82 per cent; under the bill as re- 
ported by the Finance Committee, 29.37 per cent; and under 
the bill as it will be voted upon by the Senate, 30.95 per cent. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator yield to the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. Will the Senator also put in the Recorp at 
this point the figures which he has showing that in Committee 
of the Whole the so-called coalition, when it got through with 
the matter, had reduced the rate to 13.37 per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. I shall ask unanimous consent to have all of 
that information placed in the Recorp. 

Mr. HARRISON, I just wanted that in particular. I was 
afraid the Senator might omit it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the equivalent ad valorem rates 
provided in Schedule 2—earths, earthenware, and glassware— 
under the act of 1913 was 31.67 per cent; under the act of 1922, 
45.52 per cent; under the bill as passed by the House, 54.87 per 
cent; under the bill as reported by the Finance Committee, 53.61 
per cent; as passed by the Senate, 53.09 per cent. 

The equivalent ad valorem rates provided in Schedule 3— 
metals and manufactures—under the act of 1913 was 14.32 per 
cent; under the act of 1922, 33.71; under the bill as passed by 
the House, 36.34 per cent; under the bill as reported by the 
Finance Committee, 29.45 per cent; and under the bill as it will 
be voted upon by the Senate, 32.35 per cent. 

The equivalent ad valorem rates provided in Schedule 4— 
wood and manufactures of—under the act of 1913 was 6.70 per 
cent; under the act of 1922, 15.84 per cent; under the bill as 
passed by the House, 25.34 per cent; under the bill as reported 
by the Finance Committee, 15.65 per cent; and under the bill as 
it will be voted upon by the Senate, 15.65 per cent. 

The equivalent ad valorem rates provided in Schedule 5— 
sugar, molasses, and manufactures of—under the act of 1913 was 
39.23 per cent; under the act of 1922, 67.85 per cent; under the 
bill as passed by the House, 92.36; under the bill as reported by 
the Finance Committee, 84.75; and under the bill as it will be 
voted upon by the Senate, 77.15 per cent. 

The equivalent ad valorem rates provided in Schedule 6 
tobacco and manufactures of—under the act of 1913 was 60.66 
per cent; under the act of 1922, 63.09 per cent; under the bill as 
passed by the House, 66.93; under the bill as reported by the 
Finance Committe, 63.09; and under the bill as it will be voted 
upon by the Senate, 63.09 per cent. 

The equivalent ad valorem rates provided in Schedule 7— 
agricultural products and provisions—under the act of 1913 was 
9.84 per cent; under the act of 1922, 22.37 per cent; under the 
bill as passed by the House, 33.85 per cent; under the bill as 
reported by the Finance Committee, 32.40 per cent; and under 
the bill as it will be yoted upon by the Senate, 35.99 per cent. 

The equivalent ad valorem rates provided in Schedule 8 
spirits, wines, and other beverages—under the act of 1913 was 
25.54 per cent; under the act of 1922, 36.48 per cent; under the 
bill as passed by the House, 47.44 per cent; under the bill as 
reported by the Finance Committee, 47.44 per cent; and under 
the bill as it will be voted upon by the Senate, 47.44 per cent. 

The equivalent ad valorem rates provided in Schedule 9— 
manufactures of cotton—under the act of 1913, was 30.53 per 
cent; under the act of 1922, 40.27 per cent; under the bill as 
passed by the House, 43.19 per cent; under the bill as reported 
by the Finance Committee, 43.19 per cent; and under the bill 
as it will be voted upon by the Senate, 40.59 per cent. 

The equivalent ad valorem rates provided in Schedule 10— 
flax, hemp, jute, and manufactures of—under the act of 1913 
was 10.06 per cent; under the act of 1922, 18.16 per cent; under 
the bill as passed by the House, 19.03 per cent; under the bill 
as reported by the Finance Committee, 19.86 per cent; and 
under the bill as it will be voted upon by the Senate, 18.95 per 
cent. 

The equivalent ad valorem rates provided in Schedule 11— 
wool and manufuactures of—under the act of 1913 was 20.86 
per cent; under the act of 1922, 49.54 per cent; under the bill 
as passed by the House, 58.09 per cent; under the bill as 
reported by the Finance Committee, 56.87 per cent, and under 
the bill as it will be voted upon by the Senate, 57.38 per cent. 

The equivalent ad valorem rates provided in Schedule 12— 
manufactures of silk—under the act of 1913 was 46.36 per cent; 
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under the act of 1922, 56.56 per cent; under the bill as passed 
by the House, 60.17 per cent; under the bill as reported by the 
Finance Committee, 62.44 per cent; and under the bill as it will 
be voted upon by the Senate, 58.03 per cent. 

The equivalent ad valorem rates provided in Schedule 13— 
manufactures of rayon—under the act of 1913 was 34.39 per 
cent; under the act of 1922, 52.68 per cent; under the bill as 
passed by the House, 53.43 per cent; under the bill as reported 
by the finance committee, 53.78 per cent; and under the bill as 
it will be voted upon by the Senate, 49.14 per cent. 

The equivalent ad valorem rates provided in Schedule 14— 
paper and books—under the act of 1913, was 21.67 per cent; 
under the act of 1922, 2451 per cent; under the bill-as passed 
by the House, 26.14 per cent; under the bill as reported by the 
Finance Committee, 26.13 per cent; and under the bill as it will 
be voted upon by the Senate, 25.91 per cent. 

The equivalent ad valorem rates provided in Schedule 15— 
sundries—under the act of 1913 was 16.25 per cent; under the 
act of 1922, 20.99 per cent; under the bill as passed by the 
House, 28.57 per cent; under the bill as reported by the Finance 
Committee, 26.52 per cent, and under the bill as it will be voted 
upon by the Senate, 19.99 per cent. 

The equivalent ad valorem rates provided for in the dutiable 
schedules, which is a computation based upon the equivalents 
of the several schedules as I haye outlined above, are as 
follows: 

Under the act of 1913, 21.08 per cent. 

Under the act of 1922, 34 61 per cent. 

Under the House bill, 43.15 per cent. 

Under Finance Committee bill, 40.54 per cent. 

Under the bill as it will be voted upon by the Senate, 38.99 
per cent. 

The computed duties shown in the tables above set forth were 
calculated by applying to the 1928 imports the several rates of 
duty under the tariff act of 1913, the act of 1922, the bill as 
passed by the House, the bill as reported to the Senate by the 
1 Committee, and the bill as it will be voted upon by the 

nate, 

Now, Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that the state- 
ment I have here comprising tables showing comparisons of 
rates of duty in equivalent ad valorem rates in the tariff act 
of 1913, the tariff act of 1922, and in the bill, H. R. 2667, as 
passed by the House of Representatives, as reported by the 
Senate Finance Committee, and as passed by the Senate, based 
upon imports for consumption during the calendar year 1928, be 
printed as a document. 

The tables, I will say to the Senate, not only include each 
schedule but they include each one of the paragraphs of each 
schedule. . 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, would it not be pos- 
sible for the Senator from Utah also to incorporate in the docu- 
ment he desires printed the information suggested by the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi, giving the rates as the bill was framed as 
in Committee of the Whole of the Senate? 

Mr. SMOOT. The rates as agreed to as in the Committee of 
the Whole? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes; the rates as agreed to as in 
the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. SMOOT. It will take some time to work out those figures. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, may I say to the Senator 
from Utah that I have those figures here? We had done pretty 
well as in Committee of the Whole up to the time when we 
skidded or had a puncture or had a blowout or up until 

Mr. BARKLEY. Or until we had a “hold-up.” 

Mr. HARRISON. At least until the junior Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Grunpy] took the place of the Senator from 
Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. The junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
GRUNDY] did not take the place of the Senator from Utah, and 
the Senator from Utah does not know anything about “ skid- 
ding” or who “skidded.” He has only been interested in get- 
ting this bill through. I wish to say that I have had no con- 
sultation with the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Gxounpy] in any way, shape, or form. I have been perfectly 
fair to all during the consideration of the bill; I have done the 
best I could; and now I am submitting to the Senate figures 
Showing the result of the action of the Senate. 

Mr. HARRISON. If the Senator will yield, I meant when 
the Senator from Utah and his group were on the 1-yard line 
and the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Grunpy] took 
the ball from him. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SMOOT. I am trying to get through with this matter. 
TLR I was not going to talk politics, and I refuse to yield 
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Mr. GEORGE. Will not the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I will not. 

Mr. GEORGE. I am not going to talk politics. S 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to get through with what I have in 
hand and then sit down. 

Mr. GEORGE. I was going to ask merely that the figures 
now in the possession of the Senator from Mississippi, showing 
the rates agreed upon as in Committee of the Whole, be pub- 
lished as a supplement to the document which the Senator from 
Utah desires to have printed. 

Mr. SMOOT. To that I have no objection, but what I have 
here has all been prepared. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Georgia? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered: 

Mr. HARRISON. Of course, I want that done, but I was 
going to ask that it be incorporated in the document. I would 
rather that it be printed under the name of the chairman of the 
committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am submitting these figures, and that is all 
I intended to do. The statement I have had prepared covers 
all the figures in detail, and I think everything is included in it. 
If the Senator wants to have the other figures printed as a docu- 
ment, I have not the least objection. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That, of course, would be satis- 
factory if a more orderly arrangement can not be effected so 
that this additional information may be published in one docu- 
ment. The statement presented by the Senator from Utah in- 
cludes the rates in the act of 1913, the rates in the act of 1922, 
the rates in the House bill, the rates as reported by the Senate 
Finance Committee, and the rates as finally determined. It is 
just as important, it seems to me, for the public to be advised 
of what the rates were as agreed upon by the Senate as in 
Committee of the Whole as it is to have them advised as to the 
rates recommended by the Senate Finance Committee. I won- 
der if it would be very much trouble to incorporate those figures 
in another column of the decument? 

Mr. SMOOT. The material which I have had prepared is 
already pretty long. I would not object at all to having the 
figures the Senator suggests follow the tables I present as a 
supplement. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I understood the Senator did not 
object to that, but the point is that there will be no easy oppor- 
tunity to compare the rates as finally agreed upon in the Sen- 
ate with the rates as agreed upon in Committee of the Whole, 
and that was what I desired. 

Mr. SMOOT. It will be very easy to do that, because all one 
has to do if he wants to compare any particular rate is to lo- 
cate it in the tables which I present and compare it with the 
rate adopted as in Committee of the Whole. In the tables 
presented by me every paragraph in the bill is covered. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I appreciate that, but if the rates 
agreed to as in Committee of the Whole shall be printed in 
another column, one will have exactly the same opportunity to 
compare them as he has to compare the other rates given by 
the Senator. It seems to me that it ought not to be difficult at 
all to put the rates agreed to as in Committee of the Whole in 
another column at the appropriate place—that is, between the 
rates as recommended by the Committee on Finance and the 
rates as finally agreed upon by the Senate. There could readily 
be added another column headed “ Rates Agreed Upon in Com- 
mittee of the Whole.” 

Mr. SMOOT. There would be, I am afraid, too many col- 
umns, but I have no objection to those figures being made a 
supplement to the document, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator proposes to print the 
rates indicated by him in parallel columns for convenience of 
comparison between one rate and another rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. I understand what the Senator’s object is; but 
the figures I have here have all been worked out; the tables re- 
quire a wide page now; it would be difficult to follow the col- 
umns clear across if another one were added; and if anyone is 
interested in any particular item all he will have to do is to 
look at the supplemental part of the document, and there he 
will find what he desires. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. One could do that, but the Senator 
in the document which he desires to have printed proposes to 
have printed in parallel columns the rates under the 1914 act; 
the rates in the act of 1922, and so on down. He puts them in 
parallel columns for the convenience of comparison. I should 
think there would be no difficulty in inserting at the proper place 
another column giving the rates agreed upon as in Committee 
of the Whole, 
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Mr. SMOOT. I am now simply presenting to the Senate fig- 
ures showing the rates provided in the act of 1913, in the act 
of 1922, the rates adopted by the House, and the rates agreed 
to by the Senate. I have no objection that the statement pre- 
pared by the Senator from Mississippi be put in the decument 
following the figures presented by me. 

Mr. HARRISON. If it is possible to put the figures sub- 
mitted by me in a column next to the other figures, I think that 
ought to be done. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think it would be possible by having the docu- 
ment contain another column, making it one-fifth wider than 
it is, but in the present form it is about as wide as it can well be. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, the Senator will then haye 
printed in the document the figures which show the rates in the 
bill as agreed to in Committee of the Whole? 

Mr. SMOOT. I am perfectly willing that those figures shall 
be put in the Recorp right at this point, and not only that, but 
that they shall be an addition to the figures presented by me 
and be printed in the same document. 

Mr. GLASS. Yes; but not in parallel columns so that a per- 
son may readily obtain the information he wants. 

Mr. SMOOT. A person may obtain the information, if he 
wants it, in the way I have suggested. 

Mr. GLASS. Of course, he can obtain it by searching for it, 
but, in the name of common sense, what is the objection to hav- 
ing all the figures put in parallel columns? 

Mr. SMOOT. The reason is because the document as now 
prepared is so wide that it is hard enough now to follow it. 

Mr. GLASS. I am practical printer enough to know that it 
may be done with the utmost facility. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; it can be done. 

Mr. GLASS. Yes; of course it can be done; but the Senator 
evidently does not want it done. 

Mr. GEORGE. I suggest to the Senator from Virginia that it 
would not add to the document, perhaps, from an artistic stand- 
point. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It would look better from an artistic stand- 
point than from the legislative standpoint. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask that the tables which I 
have presented be printed as a public document. 

Mr. GLASS. I object. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is perfectly satisfactory, then. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, before the Senator from Utah 
proceeds, ] want to make a request. I ask unanimous consent 
that the matter submitted by the Senator from Utah, with the 
addition of another column showing the rates as agreed upon 
as in Committee of the Whole may be printed as a publie 
document. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. COUZENS. I object. 

Mr. NORBECK obtained the floor. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from South Da- 
kota yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. NORBECK. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I move that the tables which the 
chairman of the Committee on Finance has had prepared show- 
ing the rates of duty carried by past tariff acts and by the 
pending bill in its various stages, referred to by him in his 
remarks, with the rates as determined in the Committee of the 
Whole, in another parallel column, be printed as a public docu- 
ment. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, I merely was going to sug- 
gest that, after all, the comparisons do not mean anything if 
they are merely general averages and are not weighted. 

Mr. SMOOT. Every item in every paragraph is covered by 
the figures, I will say to the Senator. 

Mr. NORBECK. If the rate on a small item and the rate on 
the large item are aggregated there can be no relative value 
shown, 

Mr. SMOOT. Upon the large items the tables will show the 
rates and upon the small ones it will show them, 

Mr. NORBECK. According to the volume of imports. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is a long, carefully worked out document, 
I tried to have the Tariff Commission get just as much informa- 
tion here as it was possible to secure and put it in form so 
that it could be read and understood by anybody who would 
read it and he could make any comparison upon any item that 
he wanted to. 

Mr. NORBECK. I do not question the good faith of the 
Senator from Utah. I merely suggest that unless they are 
weighted the comparisons are comparatively of no importance. 
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The VIOE PRESIDENT. The Chair will state to the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota that he can yield only for a question. 

Mr. McMASTER. Mr. President, I desire to make a brief 
statement in regard to this bill. In the Northwest we produce 
2,000,000,000 bushels of corn and about 600,000,000 bushels of 
wheat and hundreds of millions of dollars worth of hogs, Those 
commodities are produced under the high cost of American pro- 
oe but they are sold in open competition with the world 
market. 

On those products a tariff is levied, but the tariff is not effec- 
tive, and, when we take into consideration that those great 
commodities produced in the Northwest do not receive benefit 
from the tariff, it is not strange then, when I ask certain stat- 
isticians to make a résumé of the effect of this bill upon agri- 
culture, and, after obtaining those figures, I endeavored to 
ascertain the benefit which would accrue to the State of South 
Dakota, I found that this bill will take from the State of South 
Dakota many millions of dollars in excess of benefits received. 

Now, Mr. President, that is the actual condition of affairs. 
So far as the farmer is concerned, this tariff bill imposes fur- 
ther burdens, unless there remains in it the export debenture 
plan, which will make the tariff on staple farm products 50 per 
cent effective. It is true that the debenture plan is in the bill 
now, but we also know that every Republican member of the 
Senate conference committee is an outspoken opponent of the 
debenture plan, and that every member of the conference com- 
mittee of the House on the Republican side is an outspoken 
opponent of the debenture plan. 

Under those circumstances, knowing that we are not to get 
the debenture plan in this fight, I feel that I should be fooling 
the farmers of the State of South Dakota if I told them I voted 
for this bill because it had the debenture plan in it, knowing 
when I voted for it that they would never receive the debenture 
benefits because the conference committees of both Houses are 
loaded and stacked against this proposition. 

Mr. President, I predict that this fight for the debenture is 
going to be continued in the future; and I venture to suggest 
that in the coming elections changes in the membership of Con- 
gress will be such that the debenture will have a clear major- 
ity in both Houses. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is, Shall the bill 
pass? On that question the yeas and nays have been demanded 
and ordered. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the coll. 

Mr. BRATTON (when Mr. Currixe's name was called). My 
colleague [Mr. Corrixe] is unavoidably absent to-day. He is 
paired with the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. BROCK]. 
If my colleague were present, he would vote “yea” on this 
question. 

Mr. GOULD (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] and there- 
fore withhold my vote. If I were at liberty to vote I should 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SHEPPARD (when Mr. KINd's name was called). The 
junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Kına] is detained by illness, 
If he were present, he would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. DeNren]. 
Not being able to get a transfer, I do not vote. If I could vote, 
I would yote “ nay.” 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE (when Mr. Surpsteap’s name was called). 
I desire to announce the unavoidable absence of the senior Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. Suipsteap]. He is paired with the 
senior Senator from Florida [Mr. Frercurr]. If the senior 
Senator from Minnesota were present, he would vote “nay,” 
and I am advised that the senior Senator from Florida would 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. HARRISON (when Mr. SrepHEeNs’s name was called). 
My colleague [Mr. STEPHENS] is necessarily absent on account 
of illness. He is paired on this vote with the junior Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Grunpy]. If the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. STEPHENS] were present, he would vote “nay,” and 
I imagine the junior Senator from Pennsylvania would vote 
“ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce that the junior Senator from 
Pennsylyania [Mr. GRUNDY] is paired with the junior Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. SrepHens], and if present would vote 
“yea.” 

I also desire to announce that the senior Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Regen] is paired with the senior Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Rostyson}]. Those Senators are absent from the 
Senate attending the naval conference, If present, the senior 
Senator from Pennsylvania would vote “yea,” 
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Mr. McKELLAR. My colleague [Mr. Brock] is unavoidably 
detnined on account of illness. He Is paired with the junior 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Currrne]. If my colleague 
Were present, he would vote “nay” and the junior Senator 
from New Mexico, I am told, would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I desire to announce that my colleague 
[Mr, FPrercner) is unavoidably detained on account of being in- 
disposed to-day. As previously stated, he has a pair with the 
senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. SHIPSTEAD]. If my col- 
league were present, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The Senator from Utah [Mr. Kna] is 
necessarily absent on account of illmess. He is paired, as has 
been announced, with the Senator from Maine [Mr. GouLD]. 

The result was announced—yeas 53, nays 31, as follows: 


YRAS—538 
Allen Dale Hatfield Metcalf 
Baird Fess Ilebert Moses 
Bingham Frazier Howell Nye 
Borah Gillett Johnson Oddie 
Bratton Glenn Jones Patterson 
Brookhart Gort Kean Phipps 
Broussard Goldsborough Kendrick Pine 
Capper Greene Keyes Pittman 
Copeland Hale MeCulloch Ransdell 
Couzens Hastings McNary Robinson, Ind. 


Robsion, Ky. Steiwer Trammell Watson 
Schall Sullivan Vandenberg 
Shortridge Thomas, Idaho Waleott 
Smoot Townsend Waterman 
NAYS—31 

Ashurst George McKellar Swanson 
Barkley Glass McMaster Thomas, Okla. 
Black Harris Norbeck Tydings 
Blaine Harrison Norris Wigner 
Blease Hawes Sheppard Wulsh, Mass. 
Caraway Hayden Simmons Walsh, Mont. 
Connally Hellin Smith Wheeler 
Dill La Follette Steck 

NOT VOTING—12 
Brock Fletcher King Robinson, Ark. 
Cutting Gould Overman Shipstend 
Deneen Grundy Reed Stephens 


So the bill was passed. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that there be printed, along with the decument the Senator 
from Utah asked to have printed, some figures prepared by the 
Tariff Commission, and I also ask to have them put in the 
RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Reduction in rates of duty by the Senate Committee of the Whole as compared with H. R. 2087 as passed by the House of Representatioes 
SUMMARY OF SCHEDULES 1 TO 15 


Value of 
imports, 
1928 


Title 


Chemicals, oils, and paints 
Earths, earthenware, and glassware 
Metals, and manufactures o 
Wood, and manufactures II. 
Sugar, molasses, and manufactures of 
Tobacco, and manufactures of... 
Agricultural products and provisions 
Spirits, wines, and other beverages- ...----- 
Manufactures of cotton 
Flax, hemp, jute, and manufactures of... 
Wool and manufactures of... 
12 | Manufactures of sik... 
13 | Manufactures of rayon. 


$16, 117, 355 
29, 751, 395 


SSS Schedule 


No reduction, 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed the 
bill (H. R. 10288) to regulate the transportation of persons 
in interstate and foreign commerce by motor carriers operating 
on the public highways, in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 

MUSCLE SHOALS 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I move that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Senate Joint Resolution 49, to 
provide for the national defense by the creation of a corpora- 
tion for the operation of the Government properties at and near 
Muscle Shoals in the State of Alabama, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS 

Mr. NoNARY obtained the floor. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. MONARY. I yield to the leader on this side. 

Mr. WATSON. Some days ago it was announced that after 
the passage of the tariff bill a motion would be made for a 
recess Or an adjournment until next Monday, but since that 
time there has been very great pressure brought to bear by 
Senators on both sides of the Chamber for the passage of the 
public buildings bill, the agricultural appropriation bill, and 
action on the conference report on the deficiency appropriation 
bill, under the charge of the chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations, and in order that those matters may be con- 


Equivalent sd valorem 
rates (per cent) 


Calculated amount of duty 


3 . 
As passed by | As amended | PS Cent DY | As passed by | As amended uction 
Honse of | by Senate Sub traction)? Ilouse of | by Senate 
Represen- | Committee Represen- | Committee 
tatives of the Whole tutives of the Whole 
$5, 279, 201 $2, 155, 134 $3, 124, 067 
1 15, 201, 207 4, 286, 026 
18, 462, 276 7, 984, 773 
6, 968 2, 503, 657 
117, 723, 320 42, 301, 404 
12, 676, 857 2,414, 640 
3, 224, 372 
() 
2, 851, 201 
202, 201 
4,334, 281 
692, 991 
09 
737, 039 132, 792 
36, O17, 447 25, 214, 483 


309, 423,628 | 210, 096, 515 


sidered before any recess or adjournment shall be taken, I 
move that the Senate now take a recess until to-morrow at 12 
o'clock, 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Will the Senator withhold his 
motion? 

Mr. WATSON, I withhold the motion, 

Mr. McNARY, Mr. President, I have the floor. I have not 
yielded for a motion. 

Mr. WATSON. I beg the Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. MONARY. The Senator need not do that. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The Chair thought the Senator 
from Oregon had yielded the floor. 

Mr. McNARY. Not at all. Out of courtesy to the leader 
on this side, I yielded. 

I want to make a request of the Senator from Nebraska. 
Inasmuch as the Muscle Shoals measure has been made the 
unfinished business, will the Senator object to temporarily lay- 
ing that measure aside and letting me propose that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of the agricultural appropriation 
bill? 

Mr. NORRIS. The course suggested by the Senator is per- 
fectly agreeable to me. I did not know which Senator was first 
in asking for the consideration of the measure in his charge, 
The Senator from Washington IMr. Jones] desires to have a 
report on the deficiency appropriation bill taken up. I think 
that is very important and ought to be disposed of soon. He 
thinks we can dispose of that this afternoon. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Muscle 
Shoals joint resolution will be temporarily laid aside, 
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Mr. JONES. Mr. President—— 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. McNARY. I yield. 

DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS—OONFERENCE BEPOLT 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate proceed to consider the conference report on the bill 
(II. R. 9979) entitled “An act making appropriations to supply 
urgent deficiencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1930, and prior fiscal years, to provide urgent 
supplemental appropriations for the fiscal years ending June 30, 
1930, and June 30, 1931, and for other purposes.” 

I do not think the consideration of the report on the defi- 
ciency bill will take more than five minutes, I may state 
briefly that there were three items on which the House con- 
ferees and the Senate conferees could not agree, amendments 
Nos, 23, 46, and 47, and we have had a conference this after- 
noon, The Senate conferees have receded. Four of the Senate 
conferees join in the recession. The Senator from Maine [Mr. 
HALE] could not do that. He asked me to make that statement. 

We have receded on the three amendments in disagreement. 
This was an extremely urgent bill. For instance, there is an 
appropriation in it of $6,000,000 for seeds, and it is, of course, 
very essential, if we are going to give any relief through that 
appropriation, that that money shall be made available. There 
is an appropriation of $12,000,000 for river and harbor work, of 
$8,000,000 for veteran hospital work, and of $100,000,000 for the 
Federal Farm Board. 

Several Senators addressed the Chalr. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ore- 
gon yield further; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. McNARY. I yield to no one for the present. All I care 
particularly about is to have an agreement that the agricultural 
appropriation bill may be taken up before the Muscle Shoals 
measure, so that it can be early disposed of. If the Senator 
from Washington wants to take up the report on the deficiency 
bill, and it can be disposed of in a few minutes, well and good; 
I am willing to stand aside. 

Mr. JONES. I think that can be done. 

Mr. McNARY. I want to have it clearly understood with the 
Senator from Nebraska that the agricultural appropriation bill 
may also supersede temporarily the consideration of the Muscle 
Shoals measure. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr, President, I have no objection to laying 
aside the Muscle Shoals joint resolution for the purpose of con- 
sidering the agricultural appropriation bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That permission has already 
been granted, and following that the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations asked unanimous consent to lay aside the 
agricultural appropriation bill in order to consider the deficiency 
appropriation bill, and therefore that is the question before the 
Senate. Is there objection? 

Mr. DALE. I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made. 

Mr, JONES. Mr. President, I move that the Senate recede 
from its amendments Nos. 23, 46, and 47 to the deficiency ap- 
propriation bill. 

Is not a motion to recede from amendment to the deficiency 
appropriation bill on which there was disagreement a privileged 
motion? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I think it is; but whether 
It is or not 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The Chair would suggest 
that there should be a report from the conferees. 

Mr. JONES. I am in effect reporting from the conference. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I hope the Senator will not permit the 
matter to come up this afternoon. We have been here all day, 
and I think it is too late to take up the appropriation bill. 
Why should we be so hurried about it? I want to look at the 
bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Just a moment. The Sena- 
tor from Washington has the floor. Does he yield? 

Mr. JONES. Let me say to the Senator from Tennessee that 
there were only three items in disagreement. The Senate has 
already agreed to the conference report settling all the other 
items. These three are, first, $3,000,000 for Porto Rico. The 
Senate conferees have voted to recede on that, not because we 
wanted to but because the bill contains items to take care of 
pressing needs all over the country, which are extremely urgent. 

The second item is a provision Increasing the limit of cost of 
a public building by $750,000. We have held out just as long as 
we possibly could with reference to that, and we have had to 
recede. That matter can be taken up in connection with some 
other appropriation bill or some other bill hereafter, 
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There was also an item of $175,000 with reference to a Den- 
ver public building. 

Those are the only three items that were in disagreement. 
Four of the Senate conferees have voted to recede on those 
three items, because they felt that they should not hold the mat- 
ter up longer. That is all there is to it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The senior Senator. from 
New Hampshire wishes to say that if the Senate is about to 
vote that Indiana limestone and freight on the Monon Railroad 
shall be considered in preference to any local consideration with 
reference to the building of public buildings anywhere in the 
country, he will object. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, the Senator from Washington 
desires to say that we have not considered Indiana limestone 
or any other class of material, as far as that Is concerned. We 
have held out just as long as we felt we were justified in doing 
so in behalf of the amendments put on the bill by the Senate. 
I think this is in the nature of a privileged motion. I could 
cite a precedent when at one time, under conditions just like 
this, the Senator from Maine insisted, when a bill had gone to 
conference, conferees had been appointed, and the conferees 
moved to concur, that that was a motion that had prefereuce 
over all else. 

I make a motion, Mr. President, that the Senate recede from 
these three amendments. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. JONES. I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator stated that there is $12,- 
000,000 carried in the deficiency bill for rivers and harbors. 

Mr. JONES. There is. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator was formerly chairman of 
the Commerce Committee of the Senate. Some of us are inter- 
ested in the new projects for river and harbor improvement. 
We have been quite patient while the various committees hay- 
ing had those matters in charge have brought up other appro- 
priation bills. Will the Senator please tell the Senate why it 
is that there is delayed in the other body the river and harbor 
bill, which has been tied up there for some three or four 
months? Is it because of the insistence of the President or 
because of the attitude of the committee in the other body? 

Mr. JONES. The Senator refers now not to the river and 
harbor appropriation bill but to the river and harbor bill 
adopting projects? 

Mr, HARRISON, Yes. 

Mr. JONES. That is in the House. I can not say why that 
has not yet been brought up. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator knows that promise after 
promise has been made by those in charge of the measure that 
it would be passed at this session and that session, but the 
sessions haye rolled by until now about half a dozen Congresses 
have gone by without the promise having been made good. 

Mr. JONES. That question is not involved here. The 
$12,000,000 which this bill carries is for projects already under 
way, and unless we make the appropriations and make them 
promptly there will be thousands of men thrown out of employ- 
ment and various projects will be delayed, and in some cases 
the work will cease entirely, I believe. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator speaks about men being 
thrown out of employment, There might be some statesmen 
thrown out of employment if these projects are not adopted by 
the Congress. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Washing- 
ton has the floor. 

Mr. GILLETT. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JONES. The Senator from Mississippi is asking me a 
question, I will yield in a moment. 

Mr. HARRISON. Will the Senator tell us how we are going 
to get the river and harbor omnibus bill passed at this session? 

Mr. JONES. I will say to the Senator that I do not know. 
I am not chairman of the Committee on Commerce now. I 
did speak to the chairman of the House committee two or three 
or four months ago. 

Mr. HARRISON, Or years ago? 

Mr. JONES. No; two or three months ago, I think it was, 
before I retired from the chairmanship of the Commerce Com- 
mittee. He assured me that he expected to report the bill in due 
time. That is practically all I know about it. 

Mr. COPELAND and Mr. GILLETT addressed the Chair, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. JONES. I yield first to the Senator from Massachusetts, 
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Mr. GILLETT. Have the Senate conferees signed and agreed 
to a conference report? 

Mr. JONES. The Senate conferees have not signed any 
formal report. 

Mr. GILLETT. Then I make the point of order against the 
Senator's motion. 

Mr. JONES. There are many precedents for this action. 
Here is a strong one from Hinds’ Precedents: 


6319, Instance wherein the Senate receded from its amendment to a 
House bill, although it had insisted and asked a conference, to which 
the House had agreed: On June 23, 1906, in the Senate, Mr. Eugene 
Hale, of Maine, submitted a conference report on the naval appropriation 
bill (H. R. 18750). This report concluded all matters of difference ex- 
cept the Senate amendment No. 13. The report was agreed upon by the 
Senate. Then the Senate voted to further insist on the amendment No, 
13 and ask a conference with the House, and Messrs, Hale, George C. 
Perkins, of California, and Benjamin R. Tillman, of South Carolina, 
were appointed conferees. 

June 25 the conference report was also agreed to by the House; and 
thereupon the House voted to further insist on the disagreement to the 
Senate amendment No, 13 and to agree to the conference asked by the 
Senate, and Messrs. George E. Foss, of Illinois, Henry C. Loudenslager, 
of New Jersey, and Adolph Meyer, of Louisiana, were appointed con- 
ferees. 

On the same day a message announcing this action of the House and 
transmitting the papers was received in the Senate. Thus the papers 
went into possession of the Senate managers of the conference. 

But it does not appear that the managers made any report, and it is 
certain that none was submitted to either House. 

On the contrary, on June 26 Mr. Hale, in the Senate, presented the 
papers and moved that the Senate recede from its amendment No. 13. 

This motion was agreed to, whereat Mr. Hale said: That passes the 
bili.” 

And on the same day a message was received in the House announcing 
that the Senate had receded from its amendment No. 13 to the bill 
(H. R. 18750) making appropriations for the naval service for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1907, and for other purposes. 

And thereafter, without further action, the bill was enrolled for 
signing and transmission to the President. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will hold that if 
the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, who is also 
chairman of the conferees on the part of the Senate, was author- 
ized to make the report to the Senate, it must be entertained 
as a privileged matter. 

Mr. JONES. I was so authorized. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. In view of the statement of 
the Senator from Washington the matter is before the Senate 
and is privileged. Does the Senator from Washington yield 
now to the Senator from New York. 

Mr, JONES. I yield to the Senator from New York. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New 
Hampshire wishes to state, however, that he has not changed 
his opinion about Indiana limestone and New England granite. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. JOHNSON. The Presiding Officer is out of order when 
he indulges in such statements as that. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. No; the Presiding Officer 
does not lose bis status as a Senator from his State when he 
occupies the chair, 

Mr. JOHNSON. He loses his status so far as participating 
in debate in the Senate in any respect, and he is out of order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The present occupant of the 
chair has done it so many times that he considers that a prece- 
dent has been established, and he intends to follow it whenever 
the interests of his community are at stake, 

Mr. JOHNSON. If he intends to follow it, that is his right, 
but he ought to follow it on the floor like every other Senator 
has to do and not from the chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. He will follow it from the 
place where, partially by the vote of the Senator from Cali- 
fornia, he has been placed—namely, in the chair, 

Mr. JOHNSON. He has no right to do so, and I insist that 
he is out of order when thus he does, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from California 
has his remedy. 

Mr, FESS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state it, 

Mr. FESS. In case some Member of the Senate should raise 


a point of order involving the right of the Chair to participate in 
debate, who would rule on the point of order? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The President pro tempore 
or whoever might be the present occupant of the chair. The 
way to determine the question would be to make a motion to 
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elect a President pro tempore of the Senate, which may be done 
at any time. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. JONES. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I trust that the acquiescence of the 
Senate just now in the attitude taken by the present occupant 
of the chair will not be regarded as in fact a precedent, because 
I do not think it is correct. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
the present occupant of the chair. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I rise to a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
will state it, 

Mr. NORRIS. When a Senator has the floor, as the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Jones] now has, and the Presiding Offi- 
cer wants to participate in the debate, ought he not to ask the 
Senator who has the floor to yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Only from the Chair is he to 
receive recognition. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then, Mr. President, I want to submit another 
parliamentary inquiry. If that is true, then the Presiding 
Officer, if he wants to participate in debate, is not subject to the 
rules of the Senate which apply to everybody else. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. In one respect he is not, To 
whom does the Senator from Washington now yield? 

Mr. JONES. I yield first to the Senator from New York. 
He has addressed the Chair several times asking me to yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, it has been so long since I 
rose that I have almost forgotten what I intended to ask the 
Senator. Is this the bill which has to do with the feeding of 
starving Indian children? 

Mr. JONES. It is. 

Mr. COPELAND. What happened to that appropriation? 

Mr. JONES. The Senate and the House haye already agreed 
to that item. It is not in conference now. 

Mr. COPELAND, The starving Indian children are taken 
care of? 

Mr, JONES, Yes, they are, if we can get the bill through, 

Mr. COPELAND. Then I shall not detain the Senator 
another minute, 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Washington yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. JONES. T yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. May I ask the Senator to explain the 
difference between Indiana limestone and New England granite? 

Mr. JONES. The conference committee has not gone into 
that question at all. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Senator from Washington yield to me? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Washington yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. JONES, I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In all seriousness I would 
like to ask the Senator if the Senate conferees have done every- 
thing possible to haye the three Senate amendments retained in 
the bill? 

Mr, JONES. The Senate conferees have done everything it is 
possible for them to do to have them retained in the bill. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Did I understand the Sena- 
tor to state that there was some assurance that these matters 
would be taken care of in some future bill? 

Mr. JONES. Those who are interested are at perfect liberty 
to take them up in some bill in the future. In my judgment, 
we will have more opportunity to hold out then than we have 
had now, without special detriment to the country. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Was it impossible to get the 
House conferees to surrender on those items? 

Mr. JONES. It was. 

Mr. GLASS, Not only was it impossible, but the House itself 
voted on the question and instructed the House conferees, 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Washington yield to the Senator from Maine? 

Mr. JONES. I yield. 

Mr. HALE. I was one of the conferees who did not agree to 
the motion to recede on the part of the Senate. I did not do so 
because, in the case of the appropriation for the Boston post 
office, I belleved we were in the right, and that the $750,000 
which the Senate added to the House limitation met a public 
need and was warranted. However, I was overruled. No 
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agreement was made that would bind anybody about any future 
deficiency bill or any other future measure. I am still in hopes 
that out of the $6,000,000 allowed for the Boston post office the 
commission can manage to construct the building of granite 
instead of limestone. I believe that when the estimates are 
gone over some such plan can be worked out within the limita- 
tion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There is no question before 
the Senate. The Chair is awaiting a motion on the part of the 
Senator from Washington. 

Mr. JONES. I have made the motion once, but I am going to 
renew it now. I move that the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments 23, 46, and 47. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the motion of the Senator from Washington. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I ask permission to have inserted 
in the Recorp at this point letters from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, the Chief of Engi- 
neers of the Army, and General Hines, of the Veterans’ Bureau, 
pointing ont the urgent necessity for prompt action. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, leave is 
granted, 

The letters are as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. O., March 2}, 1930. 
Hon. Wester L. Joxns, 
Chairman Committee on Appropriations, 
United States Senate. 

Dran SENATOR: I feel that I should bring to your attention the 
serious situation in this department with respect to the immediate need 
for certain funds contained in the first deficiency bill. 

The bill carries fire-fighting items of $8,455,000 for the Forest Service 
which are urgently needed at this time. As you know, under the stand- 
ing practice, this department, pursuant to an aathorization for trans- 
fer of funds, uses the regular general expense appropriations of the 
Forest Service during the fire season for fighting forest fires, and thon 
Congress provides deficiency appropriations to replenish the regular 
appropriations which have been used for the emergency fire fighting, 
The Forest Service has now run out of funds for its regular opera- 
tion and is holding up payment of vouchers for supplies, etc. The oper- 
ation of the service for the remainder of the fiscal year is dependent 
on this item in the deficiency bill, and a critical situation now exists In 
the absense of these funds. 

In view of the foregoing, the department will greatly appreciate 
anything which may be done to sccure early provision of these funds, 

Sincerely yours, 
Artuun M. Hype, Seeretary. 


Untrep STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF INDIAN Arrains, 
Washington. 
Hon. Wester L. Jones, 
Chairman Committee on Appropriations, 
United States Senate. 

My Dran SENATOR: We have watched with much interest the progress 
of the first deficiency bill and regret to note further delay is apparent 
by reason of disagreement concerning several items in the bill. In 30 
far as appropriations for Indian Service activities are concerned there 
is no disagreement, the conference report relating to our items having 
been agreed to by both Houses, 

There are certain appropriations contained in this bill which are of 
vital importance to the Indian Service, and the situation becomes more 
acute with each day's delay in the passage of the bill. There is in the 
bill an item of $195,000 for additional subsistence for pupils enrolled 
in our Indian schools and $50,000 for the purchase of clothing. We 
are receiving urgent appeals from our field units for additional funds to 
carry the schools through the remainder of the year, and unless early 
action is taken on the deficiency bill it will be necessary for some of the 
institutions to close. 

There is also an item of $50,000 for the relief of indigent Indians on 
the several reservations and numerous appeals have heretofore been 
received for funds to relleve suffering among this class of Indians. We 
haye made some readjustment of funds to provide for the most urgent 
cases, but baye about exhausted our resources in this direction, and 
further relief can not be extended. Where we have directed our field 
superintendents to divert funds allocated to other purposes for extend- 
ing relief to indigent Indians it becomes necessary to furnish additional 
funds for general administrative expenses for the remainder of the 
year, and unless the appropriation becomes available very promptly our 
activities will be considerably inconvenienced, 

There is an item of 83.500 for continuing the enrollment of Indians 
in California under a specific act of Congress. The force engaged on 
this work was assigned to other work with the exception of one employee 
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who has served since December 1 without salary or advance to meet his 
traveling and incidental expenses. 

The 1930 appropriation act authorized the construction of certain 
hospitals in the Indian Service, and after this construction work began 
we found it impossible to complete the buildings with the funds avail- 
able. These hospitals nre standing now in various stages of completion 
with no money ayailabic for continuation of construction. It is very 
important that these projects be completed as quickly as possible. 

Money is also contained in the deficiency bill for completing construc- 
tion of the Coolidge Dam and continuing construction of the power 
plant in connection with that dam. The largest item of importance in 
connection with this work is the Installation of the spillway gates, 
This should be done as early as possible so that the water coming down 
as a result of the spring and early summer rains can be conserved. The 
power plant development consists of the construction of a line to supply 
power for commercial purposes, and delay In this construction may result 
in loss of the power contract. 

Under an appropriation made for the fiscal year 1930 clearing and 
leveling lands on the Pima Reservation preparttory to receiving water 
provided by construction of the Coolidge Dam was begun. This work 
is at a standstill to-day because of Jack of further funds. 

Several other items in the bill are of the utmost Importance to the 
service, and with due respect to everyone concerned we would lke to 
urge that the conference committee agree at the earliest moment possible 
so that the funds provided by the first deficiency bill may be available 
with a minimum of delay, 

Sincerely yours, C. J. Ruoaps, Commissioner. 


Wan DEPARTMÐNT, 
Orric or THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
Washington, March 22, 1939. 
Hon. Wasiey L. JONES, 
Chairman Committee on Appropriations, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0. 

My Dear Senator Jones: 1. With reference to the status of the 
deficiency appropriation bill containing an item of $12,000,000 for 
maintenance and improvement of existing works on rivers and harbors, 
allow me to submit the following information to stress the urgency for 
early passage of the bill. 

2. The present balance of unallotted funds actually available for 
allotment to river and harbor projects amounts to but $469,370.78, of 
which $200,000 has been recommended to the Secretary of War for 
allotment to the Missouri River below Kansas City. Current expendi- 
turcs on the Missouri River project alone are running at the rate of 
abont $30,000 per day. The $200,000 allotment requested will carry 
this project to March 24, when this limited reserve must be further 
depleted If operations are to continue there. Unless additional funds 
are made available at a very early date, there must be curtailment of 
work involving the laying off of a large number of men. Certain pro- 
posed and urgent work at about 45 other localities, the most important 
of which were listed in letter dated March 3, 1930, from the Secretary 
of War to you stating the situation requiring this deticiency appropria- 
tion, must be postponed to the detriment of navigation unless the defi- 
ciency appropriation bill is enacted into law at an early date, 

8. It is most desirable that these funds be made available as soon us 
possible. All preliminaries possible within this department, such as 
the drawing up of plans and specifications, have already been accom- 
plished, but certain other requirements such ss the making of allot- 
ments, approval of subprojects and advertising of work will require a 
certain period of time even after funds are appropriated. All of this 
delay will curtail the more the necessarily limited construction season. 

4. The Chief of Engineers has made special effort to advance prose- 
cution of work on river and harbor projects throughout the country 
with the result that expenditures during the first half of the fiscal year 
1930 have averaged over $6,050,000 per month. On January 1, 1930, 
the balance of river and harbor funds unexpended amounted to 848. 
166,584. Of this amount the sum of $29,571,913 was covered by 
outstanding liabilities and contract obligations, leaving 4 net balance 
available throughout the department on January 1, 1930, of $18,504,671 
for carrying on operations, 

5. The present rate of annual expenditure on river and harbor works 
is materially In excess of annual appropriations. This increased rate 
has been made possible during the past 18 months by drawing upon an 
accumulated balance accruing from former years when work was not 
pushed so energetically. The demands for expediting work on river 
and harbor projects have, however, now so reduced funds held in re- 
serve that unless the deficiency appropriation is made, there must be a 
slackening of the present rate of operations and à complete cessation on 
certain projects involving lack of employment to large numbers of men, 
and resulting detrimentally to the interests of navigation by reason of 
the fact that necessary maintenance and improvement work must be 
delayed. 

6, I can not stress too strongly the urgent need of this department 
of immediate passage of this bill, 

Very truly yours, 
Hersert DEAKYNE, 
Brigadier General, Acting Chief of Engineers. 
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UNITED STATES VETERANS’ BUREAU, 
Washington, March 2}, 1930. 


Hon. WESLEY L, JONES, 
Chairman Appropriations Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR JONES: I feel it essential, in connection with the 
consideration now being given by Congress to the first urgent deficiency 
bill, that your attention be invited to the fact that a point has been 
reached in the administration of matters under the jurisdiction of this 
bureau where the lack of funds in current appropriations is developing 
a situation of serious moment. This is particularly true relative to the 
amount of $8,000,000 included to cover the construction of new hos- 
pitals under authority of Public, No. 29, Seventy-first Congress, ap- 
proved December 23, 1929. 

Plans for the construction of certain of these projects have now been 
developed to such an extent that only the lack of appropriations will 
act as a bar to the commencement of work upon this program. I am 
certain that the Congress intended that this hospital-construction pro- 
gram be speedily consummated to meet the growing demand for addi- 
tional hospital facilities. Needless to say the ex-service organizations 
are insistent in this respect, and if criticism is to be avoided the essen- 
tial appropriation of funds requested for this purpose must be made 
available immediately. The total of the supplemental estimates, aside 
from this amount for hospital construction, is $25,350,000. However, 
I am only requesting the actual appropriation of additional moneys to 
the extent of $7,250,000, the remaining $18,100,000 being available for 
reappropriation from the unobligated and unexpended balances of appro- 
priations for prior years. 

The detail, defense, and explanation of these amounts is attached, as 
fully set forth in the reported hearing on the first deficiency appropria- 
tion bill for 1980 before the Subcommittee of the House Committee on 
Appropriations. Accordingly, I will not at this time impose upon you 
any further lengthy discussion of merit in this matter. I wish to bring 
to your attention, however, as strongly as possible, the extreme necessity 
for the immediate appropriation of the amounts requested, all of which 
are required to meet direct expenses resulting from benefits to ex-service 
men brought about by the existing laws administered by the Veterans’ 
Bureau. Allotments are made to the field activities of the bureau on a 
quarterly basis, and under the appropriations “ Medical and hospital 
services” and “ Military and naval compensation“ the present balances 
are insufficient for these purposes. You can well imagine the chaotic 
conditions and the criticism which will be directed upon the bureau 
should it become necessary to suspend or curtail medical activities or 
fail to pay compensation during a part of the fourth quarter of the 
current fiscal year, beginning April 1, 1930. 

You will appreciate, I know, the fact that I do not have the authority, 
and in fact am specifically prohibited by the Budget and accounting act 
from incurring a deficit in an appropriation, and therefore, in order 
that the Veterans’ Bureau may be in a position to furnish maximum 
service expeditiously, I would appreciate any cooperation you might lend 
toward securing early action on the first urgent deficiency bill. 

Very truly yours, = 
Frank T. Hiwes, Director. 
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Mr. FESS. Mr. President, in the Washington Star of yes- 
terday there was a very readable article on the handling of 
Government finances in the last eight years. In view of the fact 
that the Secretary of the Treasury is 75 years old to-day, I 
ask unanimous consent that this article may be inserted in the 


RECORD. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, leave is 
granted. 
The article is as follows : 
[From the Washington Sunday Star, March 23, 1930] 


UNITED STATES DEBT Cur BY BILLIONS—MELLON, T5 TO-MORROW, MAKES 
GREATEST SLASH IN HISTORY OF ALL NATIONS 

Andrew W. Melion, Secretary of the Treasury for the last nine years, 
will be 75 years old to-morrow, and no matter how much longer he may 
care to remain in office, or in what manner future historlans refer to 
those years, he will occupy a unique place in the financial history of the 
United States. 

For Mr. Mellon, with the exception of Secretary Gallatin, who held 
office more than 100 years ago, has filled the exacting and important 
post as head of the Treasury Department for a longer period than any 
other man. He has served under three Presidents in succession, which 
no other Secretary has done, but above all it has been under his guid- 
ance and direction that this country has sailed smoothly through the 
years of postwar deflation and reconstruction, which might have been 
disastrous if the pilot in charge of the financial affairs of the Nation 
had been less fitted for his task. 

In the nine years since he took the oath of office and laid aside his 
business cares at the request of President Harding, Mr. Mellon has 
brought about the greatest reduction in the public debt that any nation 
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ever has witnessed. He has been a leading figure in the five major 
decreases in the tax burden under which the United States was laboring 
after the Great War, and to him is given much of the credit for the 
negotiation of the settlements with our foreign war debtors. 


DEBT REDUCED SEVEN AND ONE-HALF BILLIONS j 


In addition to these tasks, he has administered a department which, ~ 


because of legislative changes of the last few years, has become more 
‘and more complex and has brought under the Secretary's eye many 
widely varying activities that intimately touch the lives of millions of 
persons, from the collection of taxes to the enforcement of prohibition. 

When Mr. Mellon took over the office of Secretary of the Treasury in 
March, 1921, the public debt of the United States was about $24,000,- 
000,000, and when figures were compiled for that debt at the end of 
February of this year it had been reduced to about $16,500,000,000— 
a cut of about $7,500,000,000 effected in less than nine years, or at an 
average rate of more than $800,000,000 for each 12-month period. 

That reduction in the debt has meant a saving in interest charges 
to the American people of nearly $300,000,000 a year, an item pro- 
foundly affecting the taxes which have been imposed, for the public 
debt must be paid and the interest upon it must be met, and the Gov- 
ernment has no way in which to do these things without recourse to 
taxes. 

TAX REDUCTIONS EFFECTED 


The five important tax-reduction measures which have been passed 
by Congress since 1921 have taken off the shoulders of citizens about 
$2,000,000,000, or more than $5,000,000 a day. The act of 1921 brought 
about a decrease of about $663,000,000, the act of 1924 lopped off an 
additional $519,000,000, the law of 1926 cut the burden to the further 
extent of $422,000,000, the act of 1928 made another reduction of 
about $222,000,000, and that of last year will bring about an addi- 
tional decrease of $160,000,000. 

Mr. Mellon would not wish to take all the credit for those slashing 
cuts. Congresses passed tax laws, and it was the Congresses of the 
years named which put the legislative seal of approval upon proposals 
which originated for the most part at the other end of Pennsylvania 
Avenue. 

But to Mr. Mellon goes much of the credit for overcoming opposition 
to the tax-reduction plans of the administration of the hour. He met 
that opposition not only from Members of the Senate and House, 
from men who belonged to the same party as he as well as those of 
other political beliefs, but he often failed to find behind him the 
united support of the business interests of the country. 

Nevertheless, he persisted and with the tax rates this year the 
United States will have returned almost to what might be termed a 
normal basis, when other nations that participated in the World War 
are still groaning under extraordinarily heavy burdens from which they 
may not escape for years. 

As chairman of the commission which negotiated the foreign-debt 
settlements, Mr. Mellon had much to do with the policy which aimed 
to provide for such settlements upon a basis satisfactory to the people 
of the United States and acceptable to those of the debtor nations. It 
Was no easy task in some instances to effect a settlement, but to-day 
the amount funded by our borrowers amounts to about $11,579,000,000. 
During the fiscal year which ended June 30, 1929, the Treasury re- 
ceived from various debtor governments the sum of $199,000,000, of 
which $39,000,000 was for account of principal and $160,000,000 for 
interest. 

PROTECTS PUBLIC CREDIT 


Mr. Mellon is no advocate of sudden changes in government. He 
recognizes that the Nation has become great because of the initiative of 
its people, their freedom from precedent in the conduct of their busi- 
ness. But in government he does not believe in the introduction of 
sudden innovations, although he recognizes that the structure of govern- 
mental machinery may be -improved. 

In fundamental policies, however, particularly in financial policies, 
there are to be found certain guiding principles, which he says have 
assumed the force of tradition. There are not many of those policies, 
The first is keeping the expenditures within the revenues; the second, 
the payment of the public debt; the third, the levy of the lowest taxes 
consistent with Government requirements. Another is the support of 
public credit, so that the financial soundness of government may not be 
questioned or doubted in times of stress. 

The great forward step, in Mr. Mellon’s opinion, toward assuring that 
expenditures be made to fit revenues was taken when Mr. Harding suc- 
ceeded in getting Congress to pass the law providing for a Budget Bu- 
reau, so that now instead of having each department scramble to obtain 
appropriations without regard to any other department, the entire field 
is looked over and the revenues to be expected kept continually in view, 
so that all departments may be treated justly. 

DEBTS PROMPTLY PAID 

No part of the American financial policy, the Secretary points out, 
has been more consistently adhered to than that of prompt payment of 
the public debt. After the Revolution, when the debt was $60,000,000 
and the interest charge $5,000,000 and constituted a grave problem, the 
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new Government set about to settle that debt. After the Civil War and 
the World War no other course was dreamed of. 

Mr. Mellon has perhaps been criticized oftener in connection with 
large refunds of taxes than for anything else. But, according to the 
Treasury Department figures, since 1917 the Internal Revenue Bureau 

nas collected almost $39,000,000,000 and has assessed over $4,000,- 
000,000 in back taxes. During that time it has refunded less than 
$1,000,000,000, or about 2% per cent of the amount collected, although 
there have been of necessity large amounts refunded under court deci- 
sions or because of retroactive legislation. Even the credits and abate- 
ments allowed since 1922, officials point out, have amounted to less than 
$2,000,000,000. 

That, the Secretary has declared, to be a record hard to equal. He is 
not and does not take exception to honest criticism, which he holds to be 
desirable for efficiency in government, but he does not see the fairness 
of criticism in such matters as this because there is an occasional re- 
fund of several millions to a single taxpayer. Critics often have neg- 
lected to state that the taxes paid by such individuals or corporations 
often run into the hundreds of millions, only a small part of which 
ever is refunded. 

AVOIDS DISTURBING BUSINESS 


The policy of Mr. Mellon with respect to the public credit has been 
to carry on the financial operations of the Government with the least 
possible disturbance to business or to individuals. In discussing that 
policy recently he referred to the difficulties that confronted the Goy- 
ernment during the Spanish-American War when the market had to be 
prepared for the flotation of a bond issue of only $200,000,000 and the 
whole operation carried through with the greatest care. 

“Compare the difficulty of that relatively small undertaking,” he said, 
“with the case with which the Government's vast financial operations 
can be carried on to-day. Last year (1928) these operations involved 
more than $10,000,000,000. Within a 12-month period the Government 
collected more than $4,000,000,000, chiefly from customs duties and in- 
come taxes. It paid out a like amount; and, in addition to this, made 
provision for the third Liberty loan which came due in September and 
amounted, at the time refunding operations commenced, to more than 
$2,000,000,000, The Treasury was obliged to produce funds with which 
to pay off this loan, or else exchange part of it for other obligations 
bearing lower rates of interest and coming due at some convenient time 
in the future. 

RESERVE SYSTEM IS PRAISED 


“It would have been difficult to do this, or even to carry on the 
Government’s usual quarterly financing, without some such machinery 
as the Federal reserve system. The principal source of Government 
funds is from tax payments, made on quarterly tax payment dates 
on the 15th of March, June, September, and December, and deposited 
to the credit of the Government with the Federal reserve banks, 
If these payments were permitted to remain in the Federal reserve 
banks, outside the ordinary channels of trade, until needed for Gov- 
ernment expenditure there would be a stringency in the money market 
every quarter until the money was distributed to the commercial banks 
of the country. 

“So, what the Government does to avoid this attitude is to sell 
short-term notes, or certificates, timed to mature on quarterly tax- 
payment dates, and the proceeds, generally speaking, are left on 
deposit at interest with the subscribing banks, to be withdrawn into 
the Federal reserve banks from time to time as needed during the 
succeeding quarter for the Government's current expenditures. 


MONEY KEPT IN CIRCULATION 


“When the tax payments are received they are used to pay off, in 
whole or in part, these certificates, or notes, maturing on the same 
date, and in this way transactions often involving half a billion dollars 
or more on each side are cleared through the bañks in the course of a 
few days without involving the withdrawal of these vast sums from 
general circulation, even for a single day. The Government is thereby 
enabled to carry on its financial operations with the least possible dis- 
turbance to the business life of the country.” 

Mr. Mellon has been a banker most of his life. More than 50 years 
ago, he has told his friends, he began to learn the business by taking 
down the shutters of his father’s bank in Pittsburgh, and there is not 
a time which he now can recall, after he left the University of Pitts- 
burgh, when he did not have some connection with banking. 

But banking has not been his only field. As he grew in that field 
and lent money to men engaged in business he found it necessary to 
learn something about those businesses for his own protection and that 
of his banks. It is related of him and his brother, R. B. Mellon, that 
in 1878, when they were in lumber and real estate, they sensed the 
coming of panic in time to get out unscathed. 

MELLON WALKS FOR EXERCISE 


Few men have occupied such a prominent position in Washington 
who were as quiet, as unassuming as Mr. Mellon. It might be difficult 


for the ordinary American, seeing him walking through Lafayette 
Square on his way from the Treasury to his home, to imagine that 
this thin, scholariy, almost ascetic looking man with the melancholy 
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eyes and the somewhat preoccupied air, was the possessor of one of 
the world’s greatest fortunes and the head of the Treasury Department 
for so many eventful years. 

Mr. Mellon is a hard worker. He seldom leaves his office before 6 
o'clock. Notwithstanding the fact that he is very busy with callers 
who can not be turned away and with other matters, no mail goes out 
of the department with his signature that he has not read carefully 
and understandingly. Years ago he played a little golf now and then 
or rode a horse. Now his exercise is walking. 

Yet he does not show his age. He might easily be taken for a man 
of 55. His Scotch ancestry, which gave him a sound and vigoro"s 
constitution, together with his own simple way of living, have combined 
to help him retain his health and alertness and financial acumen in 
trying years when other men might have succumbed to the strain. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed a bill 
(H. R. 11045) to increase the appropriation for the acquisition 
of a site for the new House Office Building, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate. 


HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED 


The following bills and joint resolution were severaly read 
twice by their titles and referred as indicated below: 

H. R. 10288. An act to regulate the transportation of persons _ 
in interstate and foreign commerce by motor carriers operating 
on the public highways; to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce. 

H. R. 11045. An act to increase the appropriation for the 
acquisition of a site for the new House Office Building; and 

H. J. Res. 264. Joint resolution making an appropriation to 
complete the restoration of the frigate Constitution; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. WATSON obtained the floor. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, will the Senator from Indiana 
yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from In- 
diana yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. WATSON. I yield. 

Mr. McNARY. I ask unanimous consent that the annual 
supply bill for the Department of Agriculture may now be 
taken up for consideration, inasmuch as we have disposed of 
the deficiency bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Oregon 
asks unanimous consent to temporarily lay aside the unfinished 
business, the Muscle Shoals joint resolution, for the purpose of 
considering the Agricultural Department appropriation bill. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, reserving the right to object, 
I desire to say that we have been waiting here patiently for a 
public buildings bill providing increased appropriations of $100,- 
000,000 for the construction of public buildings in various places 
throughout the country. Nearly every State in the United 
States is interested. The President has recommended it. It 
will give employment to many people. The bill has been here 
some four or five months.. I am not going to consent to other 
business being considered ahead of it unless we have some 
understanding in connection with the public buildings bill that 
it shall be considered at a very early date. 

I wish to say in this connection that it is merely an authoriza- 
tion bill. After it is passed it will take several months’ time 
to have estimates made and submitted to the Budget Bureau and 
then sent to the House and Senate for appropriations for the 
construction of the buildings in question. The appropriations 
which are to be made in the Agricultural Department appropria- 
tion bill can not become effective until after the Ist of July. 
The public buildings bill ought to be passed immediately, or else 
we shall have no increase in the number of public buildings 
which ought to be constructed throughout the country. Unless 
I get some assurance that that bill will be considered soon, I am 
going to object to any unanimous-consent request that will put 
other business ahead of it. 

Mr. McNARY. So far as I am able to assure the Senator, I 
will cooperate with him to the utmost in bringing up the bill 
which he has in mind, but I believe we should dispose of the 
agricultural appropriation bill first. 

Mr. SWANSON. I object to the public buildings bill being 
put aside any longer. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from In- 
diana yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. WATSON. I yield. 
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Mr. McoNARY. I think I can explain the situation to the 
Senator. It is quite essential to make available at once the 
entire appropriation for roads, so that binding contracts can 
be made for the construction and improvement of roads. It can 
not be done until we pass the bill, and I think the bill can be 
passed in at least two hours. 

Mr. SWANSON. If we make the appropriations for those 
roads, the money will be available in the next fiscal’ year. It 
will not be available until after the Ist of July. If I can get 
an understanding that the public buildings bill will be taken up 
and considered ahead of that bill, so as to facilitate its passage, 
I shall have no objection; but we have been standing aside here 
now for three or four months waiting for the public-buildings 
bill to be reported and considered. That bill is merely an au- 
thorization measure and it will be necessary, after its passage, 
to have estimates made and then appropriations made for the 
public buildings. We will have to wait several months before 
estimates can be made in the different cities and towns and sub- 
mitted to the Budget Bureau and then sent to the Congress. It 
is one of the most important matters pending before the Con- 
gress. If we are going to give work to the unemployed, here 
is the best opportunity to do it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Indiana 
had the floor and now regains it. 

Mr. McNARY. I thought I had the floor, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. No; the Senator from In- 
diana had the floor and yielded to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. WATSON. I yield again to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. McNARY. The point I am making is that when the bill 
is passed, although the money is made available on the 30th day 
of June, in the meantime and instantly contracts can be made 
based upon the appropriation for the construction of roads. 

Mr. SWANSON. Oh, no; the contracts can not be made until 
the money is available. 

Mr. McNARY. I know it can be done, because it has been 
done in the past. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Indiana 
has the floor. To whom does he yield? 

Mr. MONARY. Mr. President 

Mr. WATSON. I yield to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. McNARY. I ask the Senator from Virginia to let me go 
along with the program. It is looked upon as a practical one, 
and I think we will be able to pass the bill in a short time. 

Mr. SWANSON. I do not know what the program is. I 
know I have been waiting here for three or four months, hoping 
that the public buildings bill which the President has urged 
might be passed, but we have been unable to get any considera- 
tion of it. 

Mr. WATSON. I know what the program is, as I under- 
stand it. 

Mr, SWANSON. Then I will ask the Senator to state it. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. WATSON. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, the House passed the public build- 
ings bill with virtually no opposition at all; in fact, almost 
unanimously. The Senate committee considered it and with- 
out delay unanimously reported it to the Senate, but the de- 
sire on the part of every Senator interested in the tariff bill 
to dispose of that fheasure caused consideration of the public 
buildings bill to be deferred from day to day. It was under- 
stood, however, that we would take it up immediately after the 
tariff bill was concluded. I think the Senator from Virginia is 
perfectly safe in letting it go to follow immediately after the 
bill in charge of the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. SWANSON. Very well 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. WATSON. I yield. 

Mr. SWANSON. I make the suggestion that, immediately 
after conclusion of the agricultural bill, if it should be tem- 
porarily laid aside, or if, for any reason, its consideration is 
not proceeded with, the public buildings bill be allowed to 
come up. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I am not going to agree to 
parceling out the time now. I should like to suggest a program 
to the Senator from Indiana, if he will permit me. 

Mr. WATSON. I myself have one to suggest, if I ever have 
a chance to make the suggestion. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator would not yield to everybody, 
he would haye a chance to state it. 

Mr. WATSON. I want to hear what everyone has to say. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator is going to hear from every- 
body else, I think he ought to hear from me. 
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dent. What we really wanted to do when it became evident 
that there was great pressure for the passage of these three bills, 
the deficiency bill, which we have disposed of, the public build- 
ings bill, and the agricultural appropriation bill, was to permit 
the deficiency appropriation bill to be passed this afternoon, 
which has been accomplished, and then to adjourn until to- 
morrow at 12 o’clock, pass the agricultural appropriation bill 
in the morning hour, and then proceed to consider and dispose 
of the public buildings bill. 

Mr. SWANSON. That is satisfactory. 

Mr. WATSON. The Senator from Nebraska and I agreed, 
when it was understood that we were to make the Muscle 
Shoals bill the unfinished business, that that would be the pro- 
gram; and I know of no reason why it should not be carried 
out. 2 

Mr. NORRIS. I have made no agreement to lay aside the 
unfinished business for anything except appropriation bills and 
conference reports; but if the Senator will agree to have the 
Senate adjourn, so that we will have a morning hour, which we 
ought to have, and let Senators sleep over these matters, we 
will come here to-morrow and before 2 o’clock we will iron 
them out. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, does the Senator know of any 
reason why the agricultural bill could not be passed even before 
we took an adjournment this evening? 

Mr. WATSON. The only difficulty is that the chairman of 
the committee, the Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary], in 
charge of the bill, has said that it will take probably a couple 
of hours, and I thought the Senate would not want to remain 
here that long. We certainly can pass that bill to-morrow. 

Mr. SMITH. Very well. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. WATSON. I move that the Senate adjourn until 12 
o'clock to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 20 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, March 
25, 1930, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, March 24, 1930 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rey. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


With the thought of Thee, our Heayenly Father, our natures 
feel the sense of infinity; it deepens and amplifies them in 
moral and spiritual ways. Bring us to the full consciousness 
that life is infinitely more than existence. We live in thoughts, 
in emotions, and in deeds. O give us the purer outlook and the 
broader view; then we shall be in possession of a more glorious 
and enlarging hope. Bless us with the abiding secret of a good 
life. May we assimilate the divine, drink in its truth, and join 
Thee in the good work of mercy and help. With Thee, O Lord, 
there is fullness of wisdom, and our highest good is bound up 
in obedience to it in our daily lives. Blessed Father of mercy, 
hear our prayer and lighten our eyes. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Friday, March 21, 1930, 
was read and approved. 


REAL ESTATE BROKERS’ BILL 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent, as a 
member of the Committee on the District of Columbia, to file 
minority views on the bill H. R. 10476, the real estate brokers’ 
bill, a majority report having been filed. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent that he be permitted to file minority views on the bill 
H. R. 10476. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

PERMISSION TO WITHDRAW PAPERS 

Mr. Fenn, by unanimous consent, was given leave of the 
House to withdraw from the files of the House, without leaving 
copies, the papers in the case of John Starkey, H. R. 14144, 
second session, Sixty-sixth Congress, no adverse report having 
been made. 

PROTEST FROM THE OMAHA INDIAN TRIBAL COUNCIL AGAINST PAS- 
SAGE OF THE JOHNSON-SWING BILL 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by incorporating therein a 
plea to the Congress by my Omaha Indian Tribal Council. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Record by incor- 
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porating a plea from the Omaha Indian Tribal Council. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The petition is as follows: 

Macy, Nunn., March 14, 1939. 
The Congress of the United States, 
Washington, D. O.: 

We understand that a bill to place jurisdiction over the Indian wards 
of the Nation within the power of the several States, in which such 
tribes may reside, has been Introduced in the Senate by Senator JOHN- 
sox, and in the House by Mr. Swine, of California, and 

We, as representatives of the Omaha Tribe of Indians, residing in 
the State of Nebraska, do hereby enter our objection thereto. 

While we realize that the Indian question is difficult, we conclude 
that the President, through his subordinates, will be better able to 
administer their affairs than the commercial interests of the several 
States. 

The state of conditions to-day has drifted far away from the funda- 
mental impulses which guided the builders of the Nation. There is yet 
a far greater closeness to that impulse in the National Government than 
there is in the administration of the several States. 

To transfer the administration of Indian affairs to the States would 
mean leveling their administration to the cold, calculated manipulation 
of pure business, where the rights of a small entity must give way to the 
will of the powerful. 

It would become a political football, in that it would be the basis of 
commercial rights and privileges. 

It would subject the inalienable rights of the wards to the cold 
scrutiny of indifferent laws, having no compassionate sympathy for the 
original policy of the National Government. 

The Indian policy has always been a national duty, with which 
alone the National Congress is familiar. To transfer their affairs to 
the States would mean to hand it over to bodies which have no rela- 
tion to this original policy, know and feel nothing of it, and acting 
foreign from it. 

We therefore respectfully urge the Congress to reject this proposed 
legislation and simply purge the Indian Bureau of those who have 
strayed from the influence of those great men of the past who gave 
this Nation life, power, and world-wide respect. 

2 Respectfully, 
THE OMAHA TRIBAL COUNCIL, 
By Etwoop HARLAN, Secretary. 
EDWARD CLINE, 
Tos. F. WALKER. 
JAMES FREMONT, 
JoHN Kemp. 
JOHN GRANT. 
HENRY SHERIDAN, 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is not a quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently there is not a quorum present, 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered, 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed to 
answer to their names: 


{Roll No. 17] 

Andresen Dickinson Kunz Sproul, Kans. 
Bacon Dickstein Kurtz ApH 
Bankhead Dominick Lampert Sullivan, N. Y. 
Beed. Doughton Lanham Sullivan, Pa. 
Blac 8 Mass. Lankford, Va. Sumners, Tex. 
Blackburn Doyle Lee, Tex, Swing 

oylan Drewry McCormick, Ill. Taylor, Colo. 
Britten Edwards Manlove Tilson 
Browne Gasque Michaelson Tucker 
Buckbee Golder Miller Turpin 
Carley Goldsborough Nelson, Me. Underwood 
Celler Graham O'Connor, N. Y. Vestal 
“hase rifin Oliver, N. X. Vincent, Mich. 
Chindblom Hammer Pratt, Ru Vinson, Ga, 
Clark, N. C Hudspeth Quayle Walker 
Coyle oe Reed, N. Y. White 
Craddock ames Reid, III. Whitehead 

ulkin Johnson, III. Sabath Wright 
Curr: Jonas, N. C. Sears Wurzbach 
Dallinger Ey Seiberling Wyant 
Dempsey Knutson Sirovich Yates 
De Priest Korell Somers, N. Y. Zihlman 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Mares). Three hundred 


and forty-five Members have answered to their names. A 
quorum is present. 

On motion of Mr. SNELL, further proceedings under the call 
were dispensed with. 

HOUSE OFFICE BUILDING 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the bill which I have sent to 
the Clerk's desk. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


H. R. 11045 


A bill to increase the appropriation for the acquisition of a site for the 
new House Office Building 


Be it enacted, etc., The appropriation “ House Office Building,” con- 
tained in the first deficiency act, fiscal year 1929, is hereby made avail- 
able for the payment of not to exceed $1,077,745.74 for the acquisition 
of such site notwithstanding the limit of cost for site named in such 
appropriation and in section 1 of the act entitled “An act to provide for 
the acquisition of a site and the construction thereon of a fireproof 
office building or buildings for the House of Representatives,” approved 
January 10, 1929. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. Í 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I will say a word or two 
in explanation of the bill. [Applause, the Members rising.] 

Mr. Speaker, as chairman of the House Office Building Com- 
mission and with the approval of my colleagues, I have intro- 
duced this bill and asked its consideration at this time, and I 
am pleased that such a large number of the Members of the 
House are present. 

The House Office Building Commission, as you know, consists 
of three Members, myself, as chairman, by virtue of my office 
as Speaker; the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Garner], by virtue 
of his office as minority leader; and the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. BACHARACH], on account of his individual fitness 
for the position. 

We have arrived at the stage where we must have authority 
of the House for the expenditure of more money than was 
originally authorized. The House Office Building Commission 
has a two-fold duty—one, to manage the present House Office 
Building and the other to acquire the land necessary and to 
erect thereon a building for the new House Office Building. 

In Publie Act 648 of the Seventieth Congress, on January 10, 
1929, authorization was approved for the site and the construc- 
tion of a new House Office Building. The limit of cost was fixed 
at $8,400,000, of which $900,000 was designated as the amount 
for the site and $7,500,000 as the cost of the building. 

Under the urgent deficiency bill of the Seventieth Congress, on 
March 4, 1929, there was appropriated toward the construction 
and site the sum of $2,100,000. In other words, for the com- 
mencement of the building and for the acquisition of the neces- 
sary land, there is now in the Treasury $2,100,000. The au- 
thorization for the acquisition of the land was only $900,000, 
The land can not be purchased, either by private negotiation or 
by condemnation, for that sum. 

The $900,000 originally was based on the theory that the fair 
value for the land would be about 65 per cent more than the 
assessed value, but we found that either by private negotiation, 
by which most of the land was acquired, or by condemnation, 
that sum would have to be exceeded, as provided in this bill, by 
$177,000, in round numbers. In other words, the total amount 
necessary for the acquisition of this land, the two squares im- 
mediately south of us facing on B Street and extending back to 
© Street, is $1,077,745.74. This is the lowest figure at which the 
land can be acquired. We had hoped to be able to acquire all 
of the land by private negotiation. We only*succeeded in acquir- 
ing two lots, one, a small lot known as the Diggs property, for 
$2,795, and the second, the large and most important piece of 
ground, which covered practically a square, the Congress Hall 
Hotel property, for $733,000, approximately. 

The two frontages just immediately south of us on B Street 
belong to the Government. Therefore there was no cost attached 
to that. 

We had detailed negotiations with the owners of the Congress 
Hall Hotel property, who asked considerably more than they 
finally agreed to accept, but the $733,087.41 is 86.25 per cent 
more than the assessed value. 

The other piece which we acquired was about 65 per cent 
more than the assessed value. 

We found we could go no further by private transaction, so we 
asked the Department of Justice to bring condemnation proceed- 
ings. The condemnation jury award was handed down a few 
days ago, and the amount allowed by the jury for all the prop- 
erty acquired by condemnation was one hundred and twenty- 
Seven and a fraction per cent more than the assessed value of 
the property. While we do not particularly boast of the trans- 


action which we made as a commission, at least we got by with 
86.25 per cent for Congress Hall Hotel property and 65 per cent 
for the Diggs property; and the jury of condemnation awarded 
127 per cent more than the assessed valuation for the rest. 
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I am not prepared to say whether this award is excessive or 
not, but it does seem to be the fact that whenever the Govern- 
ment desires to acquire land in the District of Columbia and 
brings condemnation proceedings, juries invariably give more 
than 100 per cent aboye the assessed valuation. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I gladly yield. 

Mr. GARNER. If we had not bought the Congress Hall 
Hotel property for $733,000, which I thought was too much and 
yet believe is more than the property was worth, but had con- 
demned it on the same basis, we would probably have had to 
pay $900,000 for it? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I think we would have been fortunate 
to get by with $900,000. The fact is that every time the Gov- 
ernment acquires land in the District of Columbia by condemna- 
tion proceedings, juries invariably give more than twice the 
assessed valuation, 

I am not prepared to paraphrase Hamlet and apply what he 
said to the District of Columbia so far as assessments or con- 
demnations are concerned, but the fact is that the award for 
the Supreme Court site, acquired by condemnation, was some- 
thing more than 100 per cent above the assessed value. The 
sites for the Senate and House Office Buildings were acquired 
some years ago by condemnation and the juries awarded more 
than 100 per cent above the assessed value. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. With pleasure. 

Mr. GARNER. My opinion is that the Judiciary Committee 
of the House—and I make this statement so that the members 
of that committee may have the suggestion in mind—should 
give consideration to the question of providing a different method 
of condemnation proceeding in the District of Columbia. [Ap- 
plause.] I do not know just how far they can go under the 
Constitution in lodging the power to condenm property for pub- 
lic purposes in the Supreme Court of the District, but some 
other method surely ought to be arranged rather than to con- 
tinue the method we now have, because in some instances I 
think it is absolutely legal robbery of the Government, when we 
take into consideration the amount the juries permit in these 
condemnation proceedings. [Applause.] 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Personally I can see no reason why the 
method of empaneling a jury for the purpose of assessing the 
value of lands should be different from any other proceeding ; in 
other words, that an ordinary jury should be called upon to 
determine the value of land instead of empaneling a jury of 
five, as is the case under the law as it now exists. 

Mr. GARNER. And specially selected. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. And specially selected, and possibly, 
although I do not make the definite statement, the same gentle- 
men serve on a number of juries. I do not know that to be the 
fact, but the fact is it is impossible for us to proceed with the 
acquisition of the land necessary to erect this House Office 
Building by virtue of the fact that the juries have assessed 
double the value which we originally thought would be a fair 
amount, namely, about 65 per cent above the assessed value of 
the property. 

We are now asking you to authorize an additional appropria- 
tion, in round numbers, $177,000. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Will the gentleman tell us just which 
property it is that the jury has condemned for this amount of 
money? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The Potomac Hotel, for one, which is a 
small lot, 8,997 square feet, and for that small lot and im- 
provements the jury awarded $173,592.15, which is 127 per 
cent more than the assessed value of the property. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentieman yield for a question? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. With pleasure. 

Mr. GARNER. My recollection is that in discussing this 
matter with the Architect of the Capitol, Mr. Lynn, he told us 
that this valuation would rebuild the Potomac Hotel brand new. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. It would build a little Mayflower Hotel 
in place of the present Potomac Hotel. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Les. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. What does the law require in regard 
to assessing property—what percentage of the value? Is it as- 
sessed 50 per cent or 100 per cent of its market value? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. It is presumed to be assessed at full 
value, as I understand it. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. I was under the impression it was 
two-thirds for taxation purposes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I believe not. 

Mr. LUCE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I yield, 
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Mr. LUCE. The Recorp should also show that precisely the 
Same state of affairs exists in regard to the attempt to acquire 
land for the new arboretum, for the site of the new Botanic Gar- 
dens, and for the extension of the new building for the Library. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I have no question that statement is 
correct. I think it is absolutely safe to say that whenever the 
Government of the United States wants to acquire land in the 
District of Columbia for governmental purposes and is forced 
to institute condemnation proceedings, it will have to pay not 
less than twice the value of the land; that is say, its assessed 
value for taxation purposes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Does the gentleman mean twice the value 
of the land assessed for taxation? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes. 

Mr, LINTHICUM. Then, does not the gentleman think it is 
fair to assume that the land is assessed too low for taxation 
purposes? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Well, it is one or the other horn of 
the dilemma. Either the land is assessed too low or the jury 
8 it too highly, and it might be a compromise between the 


0. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. With pleasure. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I will state that a few years ago I had 
occasion to investigate quite a number of assessments here in 
the city and I found them all to be pretty fair assessments, 
higher than lands are assessed in the State in which I live, 
in proportion to real value. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. While I do not want to burden you 
with details I might read the exact figures in connection with 
the purchase of this entire property. 

Mr. SLOAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes, 

Mr. SLOAN. It is understood, is it not, that the building 
to be erected is for the upper House of Congress? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Absolutely. [Laughter and applause.] 
We have not under consideration any appropriations for the 
lower House. 

Mr. BUSBY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. BUSBY. I want to say that I was at the District Build- 
ing last week and I learned, while at the tax assessor’s office, 
that people who have lands within an area where the Govern- 
ment proposes to take over property go down there and clamor 
for a larger assessment of their property, and raise a lot of 
noise around the tax assessor's office because their property 
is not assessed high enough. They say that is a common thing 
in the tax assessor’s office. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. As I stated, the amount which we were 
authorized to expend was $900,000, on the theory that this land 
could be acquired for about 65 per cent more than the assessed 
value. 

Mr. GARNER. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. With pleasure. 

Mr. GARNER. So the House may understand in case we 
have to come back for an increased appropriation. The owners 
of the Potomac Hotel, or, rather, the agent of the Potomac 
Hotel, has asked for a conference with the House commission 
with a view of asking more money than the court has allowed 
them, although it is 127 plus per cent higher than the assessed 
value of the property. Now, if they should appeal that case 
and the court should on appeal give them additional money, we 
would have to come back and ask for more money than the 
court has allowed under the condemnation proceedings which 
have already been had. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. As the gentleman from Texas states, 
the owners have asked for a hearing before the House Office 
Building Commission, which has been refused. We will take 
our chances that the next jury will not give them more than 127 
per cent in excess of the assessed value. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Certainly. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Can the gentleman state how much was 
allowed in the amount awarded by the jury for good will and 
loss of business, or were the items separated? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I think not. I think it was a lump sum. 

The owners of the Potomae Hotel originally asked $275,000 
for the property, which was 260.92 per cent above the assessed 
valuation, We bargained with them for some time, but were 
unable to reach any satisfactory agreement. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, may I ask another question that 
has just been suggested by some of the Members? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GARNER. I understood from Mr. Lynn that if this bill 
should become a law and the property could be acquired within 
the next 10 or 15 days so that he could go ahead with the plans 
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for removing the building, the building could be completed 
within two years from to-day. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. That is the statement made by the 
Architect of the Capitol. 

Mr. GARNER. So the membership of the Seventy-second 
Congress would be able to move into the building the next 
November. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. And not only that, but if we can proceed 
shortly with the erection of the building it would not be surpris- 
ing if it could be built for quite a substantial sum less than the 
amount authorized. 

Mr. BECK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. With pleasure. 

Mr. BECK. Would it not be practicable to take possession 
of this land by paying the money into court and then appeal 
from this unconscionable award? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. That could be done; but then we would 
have to wait, perhaps, for some time before the courts finally 
passed upon it. 

Mr. BECK. But if we took possession by paying the money 
into court, subject to the appeal, we would have possession. 
We could not fare any worse. I do not myself know what the 
proyision for an appeal is, but I suppose there must be some 
method of appeal from the award of this special jury. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. An appeal may be taken by the owners 
of the Potomac Hotel on the ground the court award is not 
high enough. 

Mr. BECK. But not by the Government? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I think not, although I would not be 
positive. It seems to us the best thing to do is to accept the 
situation as it is and ask the House to authorize us to expend 
$177,000 more than was originally authorized. 

I will put some of the figures I have here in the RECORD, but 
I think it would be boring you with details if I stated now the 
number of lots, and so forth. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. With pleasure. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. In view of the fact that we are about 
to consider the District of Columbia appropriation bill and that 
every year when we consider this bill the newspapers of the 
District criticize Congress for its niggardly policy in appro- 
priating only $9,000,000 toward the conduct of the business of 
the District as the appropriation of the Government, would it 
not be a good idea to embody in the Recor or in the bill itself 
a provision that when the Government acquires property the 
cost, over the assessed valuation, shall be deducted from the 
amount carried in the District of Columbia appropriation bill? 
[Applause.] 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Unless some Member desires further 
information, I will ask for a vote on the bill. 

I append the complete figures of the cost-of acquisition of the 
land in the two squares: 

Memorandum for House Office Building site 


Amount Lee erage for the two squares 100, . 00 
Square 6 vate sale, Congress Hall Hotel 733, O87. 41 
Square 636, 8 sale, Diggs property 35. 10 
Total private sale of both squares______ 51 


Balance for site, left from appropriation. — 164. 117. 49 
Award of court — both 8 — 

Amount necessary for deficiency appropriation- SES ES 177, 745. 74 
Amonak pai, for. Potomac Hotel in square 689 (court 


BEI) nr a rs te mn ie pear earn ae one $173, 592. 15 
Percentage paid Potomac Hotel above assessed value, 

ep eents ont. See eS 2 R LAEE SI FOIR PENT A 127. 82 
Amount paid for Congress Hall Hotel, private sale $733, O87. 41 


Percentage paid for Congress Hall Hotel above assessed 


PTT 86. 25 
Amount of court award for Potomac Hotel above 
amount allowed by House Office Building Commission. 31, 630. 83 
Total a value of both square $545, 029. 00 
Total awards for nese Bes ae BO LES EAL $1, 077, 745. 74 
Percentage above values for both squares al- 
lowed by private sale and court awards, per cent 97.74 
Total paid for square 636_ 5 1 55 066. 14 
Total pets for square 689 $906, 679, 60 
Total to be paid for both $1, 077, 745. 74 
Percentage paid above assessed value for square “636, 
at ho RE Oe ee ee A a BE 127. 38 
Total award, both squares $341, 863. 23 
Total award, Potomac 689 178, 592.15 
Total: award; 80-550 2 ee a EA $168, 271. 08 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the table, 
REGULATION OF MOTOR-BUS CARRIERS 
The SPHAKER. The unfinished business is the reading of 
the engrossed copy of the bill (H. R. 10288) to regulate the 
transportation of persons in interstate and foreign commerce by 
motor carriers operating on the public highways. 
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Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the bill as amended appear in the Recorp 
at this point? 
ee SPEAKER. Ordinarily, the third reading is merely by 

e. 

Mr. RANKIN. Ido not care to take up the time of the House 
to have it read, but I ask unanimous consent that the bill be 
inserted in the Recorp in full. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be read the third time. 

The bill is as follows: 

H. R. 10288 


An act to regulate the transportation of persons in interstate and foreign 
commerce by motor carriers operating on the public highways 
Be it enacted, etc., 
DEFINITIONS 


Section 1. (a) As used in this act— 

(1) The term “corporation” means a corporation, company, associa- 
tion, or joint-stock association. 

(2) The term “person” means an individual, firm, or copartnership. 

(3) The term “board” or “State board” means the commission, 
board, or official (by whatever name designated in the laws of a State) 
which, under the laws of any State in which any part of the service in 
interstate or foreign commerce regulated by this act is to be performed, 
has or may hereafter have jurisdiction to grant or approve certificates 
of public convenience and necessity or other form of permit to motor- 
vehicle common carriers in intrastate commerce over the public high- 
ways of such State. 

(4) The term “commission” means the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

(5) The term “ certificate" means a certificate of public convenience 
and necessity issued under this act. 

(6) The term “interstate or foreign commerce means commerce be- 
tween any place in a State and any place outside thereof; or between 
points within the same State but through any place outside thereof, 

(7) The term “ public highway” includes the public roads, highways, 
streets, and ways in any State. 

(8) The term “motor vehicle” means all vehicles or machines pro- 
pelled by any power other than muscular power and used upon the 
public highways for the transportation of persons, except that the same 
shall not Include any vehicle, locomotive, or car operated on a rail or 
rails, or motor vehicles used exclusively in the transportation of 
property. 

(9) The term “State” means the several States and the District of 
Columbia. 

(10) The term “common carrier by motor vehicle“ means any com- 
mon carriers of persons operating motor vehicles for compensation in 
interstate or foreign commerce over fixed routes or between fixed 
termini. 

(11) The term “ charter carrier by motor vehicle“ means any carrier 
of persons operating motor vehicles for compensation in interstate or 
foreign commerce other than those included in paragraphs (a) (10) and 
(b) of this section. 

(12) The term “motor carrier” includes both a common carrier by 
motor vehicle and a charter carrier by motor vehicle. 

(b) Nothing in this act shall be construed to include (1) motor ve- 
hicles employed solely in transporting school children and teachers; or 
(2) taxicabs, or other motor vehicles performing a similar service, hav- 
ing a capacity of not more than six passengers and not operated on a 
regular route or between fixed termini; or (3) motor vehicles owned or 
operated by or on behalf of hotels and used exclusively for the transpor- 
tation of hotel patrons between hotels and local railroad or other com- 
mon carrier stations. 

GENERAL DUTIES AND POWERS OF THE COMMISSION 

Sec. 2. (a) It shall be the duty of the commission— 

(1) To supervise and regulate common carriers by motor vehicle as 
provided In this act, and to that end the commission may establish rea- 
sonable requirements with respect to continuous and adequate service at 
just and reasonable rates, a uniform system of accounts and reports, 
qualifications and maximum hours of service of employees, safety of 
operation and equipment, comfort of passengers, and pick-up and delivery 
points whether on regular routes or within defined localities or districts; 

(2) To supervise and regulate charter carriers by motor vehicle as 


| provided in this act, and to that end the commission may establish rea- 


sonable requirements with respect to qualifications and maximum hours 
of service of employees, safety of operation and equipment, and comfort 
of passengers; and 

(3) To prescribe rules and regulations for the proper administration 
of this act, 
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(b) Any person, corporation, or State board may make complaint in 
writing to the commission alleging a failure by any motor carrier to 
comply with the requirements established under this section. If, after 
any such complaint, it is decided, in accordance with the procedure pro- 
vided in section 3, that the motor carrier has failed to comply with such 
requirements, an appropriate order shall be issued. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE ACT 


Src. 3. (a) Except in case of a matter required to be referred to a 
joint board as provided in subdivision (d), any particular matter or 
class of matters arising under the administration of this act may be 
heard and decided by the commission, or may, by order of the com- 
mission, be referred for hearing to any member or examiner of the 
commission. Such member or examiner shall hear and decide the matter 
referred and recommend appropriate order thereon, With respect to 
such matter the member or examiner shall have all the rights, duties, 
powers, and jurisdiction conferred by this act upon the commission, 
except the power to make the final order thereon. Any order recom- 
mended by the member or examiner with respect to such matter shall 
be filed with the commission and shall, upon the expiration of 10 
days after filing, become the order of the commission and become 
effective, unless within such period the order is stayed or postponed 
by the commission. An application in writing for the review of any 
such matter may be made to the commission, whereupon it sball be 
its duty to consider the same and, if sufficient reason appears therefor, 
grant such review or make such orders or hold or authorize such 
further hearings or proceedings in the premises as may be necessary or 
proper to carry out the purposes of this act; or the commission may, 
on its own motion, review any such matter and take action thereon as 
if the application therefor had been made by an interested party. The 
commission after review shall decide the matter and make appropriate 
order thereon. 

(b) Hearings by any member or examiner upon any matter referred 
to him shall be held at such convenient places within the United States 
as the commission may by rule or order direct. 

(c) Whenever there arises under the administration of this act any 
matter that the commission is required to refer to a joint board, or that 
the commission determines, in its discretion, to refer to a joint board, 
as hereinafter provided, the commission sball create a joint board to 
consider and decide such matter, under such rules governing meetings 
and procedure of joint boards as the commission shall prescribe. Such 
joint board shall consist of a member from each State in which the 
motor-carrier operations involved in the matter are or are proposed to 
be conducted. The member from any such State shall be nominated by 
the board of such State from its own membership or otherwise; or if 
there is no hoard in such State or if the board of such State fails to 
make a nomination when requested by the commission, then the gover- 
nor of such State may nominate such member. The commission is 
authorized to appoint as a member upon the joint board any such 
nominee approved by it. All decisions and recommendations by joint 
boards shall be by majority vote. If the board of each State from 
which a member of a joint board is entitled to be appointed shall waive 
action on any matter referred to such joint board, or if any joint board 
fails or refuses to act or is unable to agree upon any matter submitted 
to it, or if both the board and governor of any State fail to nominate 
a joint board member when requested by the commission, then such 
matter shall be heard and decided as in the case of any matter not 
required to be referred to a joint board. Joint boards when adminis- 
tering the provisions of this act shall be agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and members thereof shall receive such allowances for expenses 
as the commission shall provide. 

(d) The commission shall, when operations of common carriers by 
motor vehicle conducted or proposed to be conducted involve not more 
than three States, and the commission may, in its discretion, when 
operations of common carriers by motor vehicle conducted or proposed 
to be conducted involve more than three States, refer to a joint board 
for hearing and decision and recommendation of appropriate orde? 
thereon, any of the following matters arising under the administration 
of this act with respect to such operations: Applications for the issu- 
ance of certificates of public convenience and necessity (except in so 
far as the action upon such applications is based solely upon answers 
to questionnaires and information furnished to the commission, as pro- 
vided in section 5 (b)); the suspension, change, or revocation of such 
certificates; applications for the approval and authorization of con- 
soldiations, mergers, and acquisitions of control; complaints as to viola- 
tions by common carriers by motor vehicle of the requirements estab- 
lished under section 2. (a) (1); complaints as to rates, fares, and 
charges of common carriers by motor vehicle; and the approval of surety 
bonds, policies of insurance, or other securities or agreements for the 
protection of the public, required on the issuance of a certificate appli- 
cation for which is referred to a joint board. In acting upon matters 
so referred, joint boards shall be vested with the same rights, duties, 
powers, and jurisdiction as are vested hereinbefore in this section ‘1 
members or examiners of the commission while acting under its orders 
in the administration of this act. Orders recommended by joint boards 
shall be filed with the commission, and shall become orders of the com- 
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mission and become effective and shall be subject to review by the com- 
Mission, in the same manner as provided in the case of members or 
examiners under this section, 

(e) In so far as may be necessary for the purposes of this act, the 
commission and the members and examiners thereof and joint boards 
shall bave the same power to administer oaths and require by subpœna 
the attendance and testimony of witnesses and the production of books, 
papers, tariffs, contracts, agreements, and documents, and to take tes- 
timony by deposition, relating to any matter under investigation, as 
though such matter arose under the interstate commerce act, as amended 
and supplemented; and any person subpenaed or testifying in con- 
nection with any matter under investigation under this act shall have 
the same rights, privileges, and immunities and be subject to the same 
duties, liabilities, and penalties as are provided in the interstate com- 
merce act, as amended and supplemented. 

(f) In accordance with rules prescribed by the commission, reason- 
able notice shall be afforded in connection with any proceeding under 
this act to all parties of record and to the governor and the board of 
any State in which the carrier operations involved in the proceeding 
are or are proposed to be conducted, and opportunity for hearing and 
for intervention in connection with any such proceeding shall be 
afforded to all interested parties. 

(g) The commission is authorized to confer with and/or to hold 
joint hearings with any authorities of any State in connection with any 
matter arising in any proceeding under this act. The commission is also 
authorized to avail itself of the cooperation, services, records, and 
facilities of any State, or any officials thereof, in the enforcement of any 
provision of this act. 

(h) Any final order made under this act shall be subject to the 


same right of relief in court by any party in interest as is now provided - 


in respect to orders of the commission made under the interstate com- 
merce act, as amended. 


APPLICATION FOR CERTIFICATE OF PUBLIC CONVENIENCE AND NECESSITY 


Sec. 4. (a) No corporation or person shall operate as a common car- 
rier by motor vehicle in interstate or foreign commerce on any public 
highway unless there is in force with respect to such carrier a cer- 
tificate of public convenience and necessity authorizing such operation : 
Provided, That any common carrier by motor vehicle in operation on 
the date of the approval of this act may continue such operation for a 
period of 90 days thereafter without any such certificate, and if applica- 
tion for a certificate authorizing such operation is made to the com- 
mission within such period the carrier may, under such regulations as 
the commission may prescribe, continue such operation until otherwise 
ordered by the commission. 

(b) Applications for certificates of public convenience and necessity 
shall be made in writing to the commission, be verified under oath, and 
be in such form and contain such information as the commission shall 


` require. 


ISSUANCE OF CERTIFICATE 


Sec. 5. (a) Except as provided in subsection (b), a certificate of 
public convenience and necessity shall be issued to any applicant there- 
for, authorizing the whole or any part of the operations covered by the 
application, if it is found that the public convenience and necessity will 
be served by the operations authorized. 

(b) If the corporation or person making application for a certificate 
of public convenience and necessity sets forth therein that it or any 
predecessor in interest was operating as a common carrier by motor 
vehicle in interstate or foreign commerce on any public highway on 
March 1, 1930, and claims the benefits of this subsection, the commis- 
sion upon receipt of such application shall serve such carrier with a 
questionnaire in respect to the matters og which the commission may 
require information. The applicant shall answer the questionnaire 
within 45 days from the receipt thereof. A copy of all questionnaires 
and answers thereto shall be furnished by the commission to the board 
of every State in which any part of the operations of the carrier are 
conducted. If it appears from the answers to the questionnaire or from 
information otherwise furnished, (1) that the carrier or a predecessor 
in interest was in bona fide operation on March 1, 1930, as a common 
carrier by motor vehicle in interstate or foreign commerce on any 
public highway and (except as to interruption of operations over which 
the applicant or its predecessors in interest had no control) continu- 
ously has so operated since that date, and (2) that such operations are 
bona fide for the purpose of furnishing reasonably continuous and ade- 
quate service at just and reasonable rates, and (3) that the applicant 
is fit and able properly to perform the service required, then a certificate 
shall be issued to the applicant by the commission without further 
proceedings; otherwise, the question whether or not such facts appear 
shall be decided in accordance with the procedure provided in section 3 
(including reference to a joint board in a proper case), and the certifi- 
eate under this subsection shall be issued or denied accordingly. For 
the purposes of this subsection a common carrier by motor vehicle fur- 
nishing seasonal service shall be deemed to qualify under clause (1) if 
such carrier or a predecessor in interest was in bona fide operation as 
a common carrier by motor vehicle in interstate or foreign commerce 
for the calendar year 1929 during the season ordinarily covered by its 
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operations, and (except as to Interruption of operations over which the 
applicant or its predecessors in interest had no control) has so oper- 
ated continuously during ench such season thereafter, 

(c) Nothing contained in section 500 of the transportation act, 1920, 
shall be construed as expressing a preference by Congress for rail or 
water transportation over transportation by motor vehicle or to affect 
in any manner the issuance of a certificate of public convenience and 
necessity under the provisions of this act; and nothing contained in 
this act shall be construed as a declaration by Congress of the relative 
importance to the public of the several kinds of transportation. 

(d) No certificate of public convenience and necéssity issued under 
this act shall be construed as conferring any proprietary or exclusive 
rights in the public highways. 

(e) In the administration of this act the commission shall, so far as 
is consistent with the public interest, preserve competition in service. 

(f) If it appears at any time that motor-vehicle service in interstate 
or foreign commerce on any public highway is alone carried on by a 
railroad company, or alone by persons or corporations owning an in- 
terest in a railroad company, the commission shall give consideration to 
the issuance of a further certificate to a common carrier by motor 
vehicle on such highway, if applied for by any person or corporation not 
interested in a railroad company and shown to be qualified to meet 
the rules, requirements, and conditions fixed by the commission for 
such service. 


TERMS AND CONDITIONS OF CERTIFICATE 


Sec. 6. (a) Any certificate of public convenience and necessity issued 
under any provision of section 5 shall specify the routes over which 
and/or the fixed termini between which the carrier is authorized to 
operate; and there shall at the time of issuance and from time to time 
thereafter be attached to the exercise of the privileges granted by the 
certificate such reasonable terms and conditions as the public con- 
venience and necessity may from time to time require, including terms 
and conditions as to the furnishing of additional service over the speci- 
fied routes or between the specified termini, and the extension of the line 
or lines of the carrier, and such terms and conditions as are necessary 
to carry out, with respect to the operations of the carrier, the require- 
ments established by the commission under section 2 (a) (1). 

(b) A common carrier by motor vehicle operating under any such 
certificate may occasionally deviate from the route over which or the 
fixed termini between which it is authorized to operate under the cer- 
tifleate for the purpose of providing special service, in accordance with 
such rules, regulations, and orders as the commission may prescribe or 
make. 

PERMITS FOR CHARTER CARRIERS 


Sec. 7. (a) No corporation or person shall operate as a charter car- 
rier by motor vehicle in interstate or foreign commerce on any public 
highway or within any park or reservation under the exclusive juris- 
diction of the United States unless there is in force with respect to 
such carrier a charter carrier permit, issued by the commission, author- 
izing such operation; except that any charter carrier by motor vehicle 
in operation on the date of the approval of this act may continue such 
operation for a period of 90 days thereafter without a charter carrier 
permit, and if application for a permit authorizing such operation is 
made to the commission within such period the carrier may, under such 
regulations as the commission may prescribe, continue such operations 
until otherwise ordered by the commission. 

(b) Applications for such permits shall be made to the commission 
in writing, certified under oath, and shall contain such information as 
the commission may require. If it appears that the applicant is fit and 
able properly to perform the service proposed, then a charter carrier 
permit shall be issued to the applicant by the commission. The com- 
mission shall specify in the permit the operations covered thereby, so 
far as practicable, and shall attach to the permit, at the time of issu- 
ance and from time to time thereafter, reasonable limitations in respect 
to service while operating over any regular route of a common carrier 
by motor vehicle, and such terms and conditions as are necessary to 
carry out, with respect to the operations of such carrier, the require- 
ments established by the commission under section 2 (a) (2). 
SUSPENSION, CHANGE, REVOCATION, AND TRANSFER OF CERTIFICATES AND 

PERMITS 

Sec. 8. (a) Certificates of public convenience and necessity, and 
charter carrier permits, shall be effective from the date specified therein, 
and shall remain in effect until terminated as herein provided, Any 
such certificate or permit may be suspended, changed, or revoked, in 
whole or in part, for failure to comply with any provision of this act, 
or with any lawful order, rule, or regulation of the commission pro- 
mulgated thereunder, or with any term or condition of the certificate 
or permit, or whenever the public interest shall so require. 

(b) Except as provided in section 9, any such certificate or permit 
shall be transferable. 

CONSOLIDATION, MERGER, AND ACQUISITION OF CONTROL 

Sec. 9. (a) Any corporate consolidation or merger of two or more 
corporations at least one of which is a common carrier by motor vehicle, 
and any acquisition of control of any common carrier by motor vehicle, 
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shall be invalid and unlawful unless approved and authorized as here- 
inafter provided. For the purposes of this section, control of any com- 
mon carrier by motor vehicle shall be deemed to be acquired if any 
person or corporation acquires (except pursuant to court order or by 
operation of law), directly or indirectly, through purchase, exchange, 
lease, gift, or corporate distribution, any right, title, or interést in (1) 
any certificate of public convenience and necessity of such carrier, or 
(2) all or substantlally all the properties of such carrier of use in its 
operations under any such certificate, or (3) voting stock or other 
voting evidences of interest in such carrier in an amount sufficient to 
obtain control of such carrier. 

(b) Any person or corporation may apply to the commission for the 
approval and authorization of any such proposed consolidation, merger, 
or acquisition, The application shall set out the terms and conditions of 
the proposed consolidation, merger, or acquisition and such other infor- 
mation as the commission may require. If it is decided in accordance 
with the procedure provided in section 3, that the proposed consolida- 
tion, merger, or acquisition will be in the public interest, an order shall 
be issued (1) approving such consolidation, merger, or acquisition upon 
the terms and conditions set out in the application, or with such modi- 
fication thereof and upon such other terms and conditions as may be 
prescribed in the public interest, and (2) granting authority to any cor- 
poration or person involved in the consolidation, merger, or acquisition 
necessary to carry into effect the consolidation, merger, or acquisition 
as approved. Any such corporation or person, and any corporation or 
person to whom a certificate of public convenience and necessity is 
issued or transferred under this act, shall be relieved from the operation 
of the antitrust laws, as designated in section 1 of the act entitled “An 
act to supplement existing laws against unlawful restraints and monop- 
olies, and for other purposes,” approved October 15, 1914, and from all 
other restraints and probibitions of Federal or State laws—in so far as 
may be necessary to enable such corporation or person to carry into 
effect the consolidation, merger, or acquisition as approved and to 
conduct the operations authorized by the certificate. 

(e) No consolidation, merger, or acquisition of control shall be ap- 
proved under this section If more than one of the corporations involved 
is engaged, directly or indirectly, in the transportation of persons by 
railroad, 

SECURITY FOR THE PROTECTION OF THE PUBLIC 


Sec. 10, (a) No certificate or charter carrier permit shall be issued 
to a motor carrier, or remain in force, unless such carrier complies with 
such rules and regulations as the commission shall adopt governing the 
filing and approval of surety bonds, policies of insurance, or other securi- 
ties or agreements, in such form and adequate amount and conditioned 
as the commission may require, for the payment, within limits of lia- 
bility fixed by the commission, of any final judgment recovered against 
such motor carrier on account of death of or injury to persons, or loss 
of or damage to property, resulting from the operation, maintenance, or 
use of motor vehicles under such certificate or permit. 

(b) Upon the approval of any such bond, policy, security, or agree- 
ment there shall be issued to the motor carrier a certificate of approval 
and such copies thereof as may be necessary; and no such carrier shall 
operate, maintain, or use any motor vehicle under a certificate of public 
convenience and necessity, or a charter carrier permit, unless there is 
posted in such motor vehicle, in accordance with such regulations as 
the commission may prescribe, a copy of such certificate of approval. 


RATES, FARES, AND CHARGES 


Sec. 11. (a) Tariffs of common carriers by motor vehicle covering 
operations under certificates of public convenience and necessity issued 
under this act shall be stated in money and shall be in effect only when 
prepared, filed, and posted in such manner as the commission shall by 
regulation prescribe. 

(b) No such carrier shall charge or demand or collect or receive a 
greater or less or different compensation for the transportation of per- 
sons, or for any service in connection therewith, between the points 
named in such tariffs, than the rates, fares, or charges specified in the 
tariffs in effect at the time; and no such carrier shall refund or remit in 
any manner or by any device any portion of the rates, fares, or charges 
so specified, nor extend to any person any privileges or facilities for 
the transportation of persons in interstate or foreign commerce, except 
such as are specified in such tariffs; except that any such carrier may 
issue or give free tickets, free passes, and free or reduced transportation 
to persons engaged in the service of such carrier. 

(c) No change shall be made in any rate, fare, or charge specified in 
any tariff in effect, except after 30 days’ notice of the proposed change 
filed and posted in like manner. Such notice shall plainly state the 
change proposed to be made and the time when such change will take 
effect. The commission may, in its discretion and for good cause shown, 
allow changes upon less notice than that herein specified, or modify 
the requirements of this section with respect to the posting and filing 
of tariffs, either in particular instances or by general order applicable 
to special or peculiar circumstances or conditions, 

(d) The rates, fares, and charges of such carriers for operations 
under any certificate of public convenience and necessity issued under 
this act, shall be just and reasonable. Any person, corporation, or State 
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board may make complaint in writing to the commission that any such 
rate, fare, or charge, in effect or proposed to be put into effect, is or 
will be unjust or unreasonable. If, after any such complaint, it is de- 
cided, in accordance with the procedure provided in section 3, that the 
rate, fare, or charge complained of is or will be unjust or unreasonable, 
an appropriate order shall be issued in conformity with such decision. 
No such rate, fare, or charge shall be held to be unjust or unreasonable 
by the commission or by any joint board, under this act, on the ground 
that it is unjust to a competing carrier engaged in a different kind 
of transportation, Nothing in this act shall be construed to authorize 
the commission to fix a rate, fare, or charge. 

(e) In any proceeding to determine the justness or reasonableness of 
any rate, fare, or charge of any such carrier there shall not be taken 
into consideration or allowed as evidence or elements of value of the 
property of such carrier either good will, earning power, or the certifi- 
eate under which such carrier is operating; and in applying for and 
receiving a certificate under this act any such carrier shall be deemed 
to have agreed to the provisions of this subsection on its own bebalf 
and on behalf of all transferees of such certificate. 

(f) Nothing in this section shall be held to extinguish any remedy 
or right of action under other law. 


ORDERS, NOTICES, AND SERVICE OF PROCESS 


Sec. 12. (a) It shall be the duty of every motor carrier to file with 
the board of each State in which it operates under a certificate or char- 
ter carrier permit issued under this act, and with the commission a 
designation in writing of the name and post-office address of a person 
or corporation upon whom or which service of notices or orders may be 
made under this act. Such designation may from time to time be 
changed by like writing similarly filed. Service of notices or orders in 
proceedings under this act may be made upon a motor carrier by personal 
service upon it or upon the person or corporation so designated by it, 
or by registered mail addressed to it or to such person or corporation 
at the address filed. In default of such designation, service of any 
notice or order may be made by posting in the office of the secretary or 
clerk of the board of the State wherein the motor carrier maintains 
headquarters and in the office of the commission. Whenever notice is 
given by mail as provided herein the date of mailing shall be considered 
as the time when notice is served. 

(b) Every such motor carrier shall file with the board of each State 
in which it operates a designation in writing of the name and post- 
office address of a person or corporation in such State upon whom 
process issued by or under the authority of any court having juris- 
diction of the subject matter may be served in any proceeding at law 
or equity brought against such carrier. Such designation may from 
time to time be changed by like writing similarly filed. In the event 
such carrier fails to file such designation, service may be made upon 
any employee of such motor carrier within such State. 

UNLAWFUL OPERATION 

Sec, 13. (a) Any corporation or person willfully violating any pro- 
vision of this act, or any final order thereunder, or any term or condi- 
tion of any certificate of public convenience and necessity or charter 
carrier permit, shall upon conviction thereof be fined not more than 
$100 for the first offense, and not more than $500 for any subsequent 
offense. Each day of such violation shall constitute a separate offense, 

(b) If any motor carrier operates in violation of any provision of 
this act, or of any final order thereunder, or of any term or condition 
of any certificate of public convenience and necessity or charter carrier 
permit, the commission or any party injured may apply to the district 
court of the United States for any district where such motor carrier 
operates, for the enforcement of such provision of this act or of such 
order, term, or condition; and such court shall have jurisdiction to 
enforce obedience thereto by a writ of injunction or by other process, 
mandatory or otherwise, restraining such carrier, its officers, agents, 
employees, and representatives from further violation of such provision 
of this act or of such order, term, or condition, and enjoining upon 
it or them obedience thereto. 

POWERS OF STATES 

Src. 14. (a) Nothing in this act contained shall be construed to 
affect the powers of taxation of the several States or to authorize a 
motor carrier to do an intrastate business on the highways of any 
State. It is not intended hereby to interfere with the exclusive exer- 
cise by each State of the power of regulation of intrastate commerce 
by motor carriers on the highways thereof, and notwithstanding this 
act, motor carriers operating in intrastate commerce on the highways 
of a State shall continue to be subject to the laws of the State regulat- 
ing such intrastate commerce; and motor carriers operating in inter- 
state commerce shall be subject to the proper exercise by the State of its 
police powers. 

(b) The commission while acting under authority of this act shall 
not have any jurisdiction or authority over intrastate commerce by 
motor carriers, and the commission is expressly prohibited from inter- 
fering in any way with or attempting to regulate such intrastate com- 
merce by motor carriers. 
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Sec. 15. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated such amounts 
as may be necessary to carry out the provisions of this act. 


SEPARABILITY OF PROVISIONS 


Sec. 16. If any provision of this act, or the application thereof to 
any person or circumstances, is held Invalid, the remainder of the act, 
and the application of such provision to other persons or circumstances, 
shall not be affected thereby. 

RESERVATION OF RIGHT TO.ALTER, AMEND, OR REPEAL 

Sec. 17. The right to alter, amend, or repeal any provision of this 
act is hereby expressly reserved. 

SHORT TITLE 


Sec. 18, This act may be cited as the “ Federal motor carrier act, 
1930.“ 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. 
mit the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the motion to re- 
commit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. HUDDLESTON moves to recommit the bill to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce with instruction to report the same 
back to the House forthwith with an amendment striking out all after 
the enacting clause of the bill and substitute therefor the following : 

“That no carrier shall operate or use a motor vehicle for the trans- 
portation of passengers as a common carrier for hire in interstate or 
foreign commerce within the United States unless there is in force with 
respect to such vehicle a surety bond conforming to the requirements 
of this act. The surety bond— 

“(1) Shall bind the surety thereunder to compensate any person 
(other than such carrier or an officer or employee thereof) for personal 
injury, death, damage to and loss of property, and failure to perform in 
whole or in part any contract of carriage—if and to the extent that 
such carrier is liable therefor by law, and if the injury, death, damage, 
loss, or failure occurs in connection with or as a result of such operation 
or use. 

(2) Shall be in such amount and with such sureties as the Interstate 
Commerce Commission deems adequate for the protection of the public 
interest. 

“(3) Shall include such terms and conditions, not in conflict with any 
other provision of this act, as the commission may prescribe as neces- 
sary for the protection of the public interest. 

“(4) Shall not require the payment of compensation under the bond 
of more than $5,000 in the case of immediate death or of more than 
$7,500 in the case of injury or of death other than immediate death. 

“(5) May limit the amount of compensation under the bond for dam- 
age to or loss of baggage by any one person to a value of the baggage 
declared in writing by the passenger or agreed upon by the carrier and 
passenger, if the carrier establishes and maintains differentials in its 
rates based upon such value and approved by the commission as just 
and reasonable. 

“(6) Shall include a provision appointing the carrier as the attorney 
of the surety under such bond upon whom process may be served in any 
suit instituted as provided in section 3, and a provision whereby the 
surety consent that in any such suit service upon the carrier shall con- 
stitute service upon the surety. 

“Sec. 2. No surety bond required by this act shall be held in force 
for the purposes of this act until approved by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission as being in conformity with the requirements of section 1. 
Upon the approval of any such bond, the commission shall issue a cer- 
tificate of approval to the carrier and such copies thereof as may be 
necessary. No motor vehicle shall be operated or used by any carrier 
for the transportation of passengers for hire as a common carrier in 
interstate or foreign commerce within the United States unless there 
is posted in such vehicle, in accordance with such regulations as the 
commission may prescribe, a copy of the certificate of approval of the 
commission. If at any time the commission finds that a surety bond 
then in force is not in such amount or with such sureties as the commis- 
sion deems adequate for the protection of the public interest, or other- 
wise fails to conform to the requirements of section 1, the commission 
shall declare that the surety bond is no longer in force for the purposes 
of this act. 

“Sec. 3. Any person entitled to compensation under a surety bond 
required by this act may recover thereon in any court of competent 
jurisdiction in a suit against the surety in which the carrier shall be 
joined as a party defendant; except that no district court of the United 
States whose territorial jurisdiction lies within any State shall have 
jurisdiction of any such suit solely upon the ground that the right of 
recovery arises under a law of the United States or that the suit is 
between citizens of different States. Recovery upon any such bond 
shall not be held to preclude recovery against the carrier for liability in 
excess of the amount of the recovery upon the bond. This act shall not 
be held to extinguish any remedy or right of action under other law. 


Mr. Speaker, I offer a motion to recom- 
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“Sec, 4. Any carrier operating or using a motor vehicle in violation 
of the provisions of this act sball be subject to a civil penalty of $100, 
to be collected in a civil suit brought in the name of the United States. 
In the case of each motor vehicle so operated or used each day or part 
thereof during which such operation or use continues shall, for the pur- 
poses of this section, be deemed a separate violation. 

Src. 5. As used in this act— 

(a) The term “interstate or foreign commerce” means commerce be- 
tween any place in a State, Territory, or the District of Columbia, and 
any place outside thereof; or between points within the same State or 
Territory or within the District of Columbia, but through any place 
outside thereof. 

(b) The term “motor vehicle” means any land vehicle propelled by 
an internal-combustion engine, electricity, or steam, except a vehicle 
propelled only upon a rail or rails, and includes any vehicle attached 
or propelled by any such vehicle. 

(c) The term “ United States,” when used in a geographical sense, 
means the several States and Territories and the District of Columbia, 
but does not include possessions of the United States. 

Sec. 6. The Interstate Commerce Commission is authorized to make 
such regulations as may be necessary to execute its functions under 
this act. 


Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the motion to recommit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Alabama to recommit the bill with instructions. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 104, nays 237, 
not voting 87, as follows: 
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O'Connell, N. Y. Rogers Spearing 
O'Connor, La. Rowbottom Sproul. III. 
O'Connor, Okia, Sanders. N. Y Stafford 
lmer Sandlin Stalker 
Parker Schafer, Wis. Stone 
Perkins Schneider Strong, Kans. 
Pittenger Seger Strong, Pa. 
Porter Shaffer, Va Summers, Wash. 
Prall Short, Mo. Swanson 
Pratt, Harcourt J. Shott, W. Va. Swick 
Pritchard Simmons Taber 
Purnell Simms Temple 
uin Sinclair Thatcher 
ainey, Henry T. Sloan Thompson 
Ramey, Frank M, Smith, Idaho Thurston 
Ramseyer Smith, W. Va. Timberlake 
Rayburn Snell Tinkham 
Reece Snow Treadw: 
Robinson Sparks Under! 
NOT VOTING—87 
Bacon Dongiase, Mass. Lehlbach 
Bankhead Doyle McCormick, III. 
Black Drewry Manlove 
Boylan Eaton, N. J Michaelson 
Britten Edwards Nelson, Me. 
Browne Garber, Okla. O'Connor, N, Y. 
Buckbee Gasque Oliver, N. X. 
Butler Gol Pratt, Ruth 
Carley Goldsborough —— 
Celler Graham 8 
Chase Griffin Reed, N. 
Chindblom Hammer Reid, III. 
Christopherson Hartley Sabath 
Clancy udspeth Sears 
fark. N.C. goe Seiberling 
Coyle ames Shreve 
Curry Johnson, III Sirovich 
8 Knutson Somers, N. Y 
De Pries Kunz 9 Kans, 
Dickinson Kurtz Stedman 
Dickstein Lanham Stobbs 
Dominick Lee, Tex. Sullivan, N. Y. 


So the motion to recommit was rejected, 
The following pairs were announced: 


On this vote: 
Mr. Gasq 


ue (for) with Mr. Shreeve (against). 


4 Wright (for 


with Mr. Swing (against.) 
Mr. Whitehead 


for) with Mr. Bacon (against). 
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Walnwrighs 


Whitley 
Whittington 
Wigglesworth 
Williamson 

Uson 
Wingo 
Wolverton, ni J. 
Wolverton, W. Va. 
Woodruff 
Yon 


Sullivan, Pa. 
Sumners, Tex. 


E 
Taylor, Colo. 
ATION Tenn. 


Whitehead 
Wolfenden 
Wood 


Zihiman 


Mr. Edwards (for) with Mrs. Ruth Pratt ( (sea nst). 


Mr. Bankhead (for) with Wr. Wood 
Mr. Dominick (for) with Mr. Vestal 


. 


5 — inst). 


General pairs until further notice: 


. Tilson with Mr. a lit SO 
. Graham with Mr. Lanh 

Buckbee. with Mr. Taylor c of Colorado. 
. Wyant with Mr. Qua; 


. Ransley with Mr. Boylan. 

Mr. Clancy with Mr. Steadman. 

. Seiberling with Mr. Underwood. 

. Dickinson with Mr. Black. 

. Golder with Mr. Somers of New York, 
. Yates with Mr. Griffiin. 

. Reed of New_York with Mr. 

. Stobbs with Mr. Dou, We of 8 
Mr. Turpin with Mr. Carle: 

. White with Mr. Vinson’ of Georgia. 

. Kurtz with Mr. Celler. 

. Coyle with Mr. Lee of Texa 


Mr. Knutson with Mr. Doyl 
Sears with Mr. Oliver. ur New York. 
. Browne with Mr. Sumners of Texas. 
. Chase with Mr. Sabath. 
Johnson of Illinois with Mr. Goldsborough. 
. Vincent of Michi 
Reid of IIlinois with Mr. Kunz. 
Nelson of Maine with Mr. Sirovich. 
Mrs. McCormick of Illinois with Mr. Hudspeth, 
Mr. Lehlbach with Mr. Dickstein. 
Mr. De Priest with Mr. Hartley. 


Hammer (for) with Mr. Chindblom (against ). 


. Michaelson with Mr. lar of North Carolina. 


. Christopherson with mE Sullivan of New York. 


n with Mr. O'Connor of New York. 


The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 
The RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 


[Roll No. 18] 
YEAS—104 
Abernethy Cris Johnson, Okla. Nort 
Allgood Davis Johnson, S. Dak. O'Connell, R. I. 
aa Doughton Johnson, Tex. Olde 
old oxey Jones, Tex. Silver Ala. 
aati der Heide Drane ading wen 
Ayres Eslick Kearns Palmisano 
Bel Evans, Mont Kemp rks 
Bland Fisher err Patman 
Box Fulmer Kvale Patterson 
Brand, Ga. Gambrill LaGuardia Peavey 
Brand, Ohio Garner bertson Pou 
B Garrett Lampert Ragon 
Browning a 2 s 
. — Glover Lankford, Ga Rankin 
Greenw Larsen Romjue 
Campbell, Iowa Grego Linthicum Rutherford 
Cannon Hall, Miss. Lozier Sanders, Tex. 
8 Halsey Ludlow vig 
hrist; taau re McCormack, Mass. Spee 
Sark, d. Hastin, McMillan Steagail 
Cochran, Mo. Hill, Ala McReynolds Stevenson 
Collins Howard McSwain Tarver 
Connery Huddleston Moore, Ky. Tucker 
Cooper, Tenn. ull, Tenn. oore, Va. Warren 
x ull, Wis. Morehead Williams 
Craddock effers Nelson, Mo. rum 
NAYS—237 
Ackerman Cooper, Wis. Gifford 
Adkins Corning w Kincheloe 
Aldrich il Granfield Kinzer 
Allen Cramton reen Kopp 
Andresen ross Guyer Korell 
Andrew Crosser Hadley Lankford, Va. 
Arentz Crowther ale Lea, Cal Calif, 
Aswell Culkin Hall, III. Leavitt 
Bacharach Cullen Hall, Ind. Leech 
Bachmann Dallinger Hall, N. Dak. Letts 
rrow Hancock Lindsay 
Barbour Davenport Hardy Luce 
Beck nison Haugen McClintic, Okla. 
Beedy DeRouen Hawley McClintock, Ohio, 
Beers u Hess McDuffie 
Blackburn Doutrich Hicke, Mead 
om Dowell Hill, Wash. McKeown 
hn Driver Hoch McLaughlin 
Bolton Dunbar Hofman Me 
Bowman Dyer opg Maas 
Brigham Eaton, Colo Holaday Magrad 
Brumm Elliott Hooper Mansfeld 
Brunner Ellis Hope Mapes 
Buchanan Englebright Hopkins Martin 
pum — an Ronatan, Del Mead 
urtness y n enges 
ble Evans, Calif. Hull, Morton D. Merritt 
Campbell, Pa. Fenn Hul, WilHam E. Michener 
Canfield Finley rwin iller 
Carter, Calif, Fish 8 Milligan 
Carter, Wyo. Fitzgerald Johnson, Ind. Mon e 
Chalmers 3 Johnson, Nebr. Mont 
gue Fo; Johnson, Wash. Mooney 
Clarke, N. Y. Foss Johnston, Mo. Moore, Ohio 
“ochran, Pa. Frear Jonas, N. C. organ 
‘ole Free Kahn Mouser 
Collier Freeman Kelly urphy 
Colton nch Kendall, Ky Nelson, Wis. 
Connolly Fuller endall, Pa. ewhall 
‘ooke Garber, Va. Ketcham us 
Cooper, Ohio bson Kiefner Nolan 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 
The question was taken; and there were—yeas 221, nays 115, 


not voting 92, as follows: 


[Roll No. 19] 


YEAS—221 
Ackerman Bramm Cooke 
Adkins Brunner Cooper, Ohio 
Aldrich Buchanan Cooper, Wis. 
Allen Burdick Corning 
Andresen Burtness Cox 
Arentz Cable Crail 
Aswell Campbell, Pa Cross 
Bacharach Canfield Crosser 
Baird Carter, Calif. Crowther 
5 Carter, Wyo. Cullen 
Chalmers Dallinger 
Clague rrow 
Blackburn Clarke, N, X. Davenport 
loom Cochran, Pa. ison 
Bohn Cole DeRoue: 
Bolton Collier Douglas, Ariz. 
Bowman Conner; tri 
Brigham Conno Dowell 


Estep 
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Freeman 
Garber, Va. 
Gibson 
Gifford 
Goodwin 
Granfield 


Hall, N. Dak. 


Hull, Morton D. 


Hull, William E. 


Jenkins 
Johnson, Ind. 
Johnson, Wash. 
Johnston, Mo. 
“naga N. C. 


Kelly 


Abernethy 
Allgood 
Almon 
Arnold 

Auf der Heide 
Ayres 
Bachmann 
Bell 

Bland 


Box 
Brand, Ga. 
Saal Ohio 


Cannon 
Cartwright 
Christgau 
Christopherson 
Clark, Md, 
Cochran, Mo. 
Collins 
Colton 
Cooper, Tenn. 
Craddock 
Crisp 

Davis 


Chase 
Chindblom 
Clancy 
Clark, N. C. 
Coyle 
Cramton 
Culkin 
5 75 
empse; 
De Priest 
Dickinson 


Kendall, Pa. Monser Snell 
Kiefner Murphy Snow 

less Newhall Spearin; 
Kincheloe Niedringhaus Sproul, III. 
Kinzer Nolan Stafford 
Kopp O'Connell, N. T. Stalker 
Korell O'Connell, R.I. Stone 
LaGuardia O'Connor, La. Strong, Kans, 
Lampert O'Connor, Okla. Strong, Pa. 
Lankford, Va, Palmer Summers, Wash. 
Lea, Calif. Parker Swanson 
Leavitt Peavey Swick 
Leech Perkins Taber 
Lehlbach Pittenger Temple 
Lindsay Pra Thatcher 
Linthicum Pratt. Harcourt J, Thompson 
Luce Pritchard Thurston 
McClintock, Ohio Purnell Timberlake 
McCormack, Mass. Quin Tinkham 
McDuffie Ragon ‘Treadwa 
McFadden Ramey, Frank M. Underhil 
McKeown amseyer ason 
McLaughlin Rayburn Watres 
McLeod eece Watson 
Maas Robinson Welch, Calif. 
Magrady Rogers Welsh, Pa. 
Mapes Rowbottom Whitley 
Martin Sanders, N. Y. Whittington 
Mead Sandlin Wigglesworth 
Menges Schafer, Wis. Wilson 
Merritt Schneider Wolverton, N. J. 
Michener Seger Wolverton, W. Va. 
Miller Shaffer, Va. Wood 
Milligan Short, Mo. Woodruff 
Montet Simmons Yon 
Mooney imms 
Moore, Ohio Sinclair 
Morgan loan 

NAYS—115 
Doughton Johnson, S. Dak. Oliver, Ala. 
Doxey Johnson, Tex. Owen 
Drane Jones, Tex. Palmisano 
Driver Kearns Parks 
Eslick rend Patman 
Evans, Mont, Kendall, Ky. Patterson 
Fisher Kerr ou 
French Ketcham Rainey, Henry T. 
Fuller Kvale Ra 
Fulmer Lambertson Ran 
Gambrill Langley Romjue 
Garrett Lankford, Ga. Rutherford 
Gavagan rsen Sanders, Tex. 
Glover Letts Selvig 
Greenwood Lozier Shott, W. Va. 
Gregor: Ludlow Smith, Idaho 
Hall, Miss. McClintic, Okla. Smith, W. Va. 
Halsey McMillan Sparks 
Hare McReynolds Speaks 
Hastings McSwain Steagall 
Hill, Ala. Montague Stevenson 
Howard Moore, Ky. Tarver 
Huddleston Moore, Va. Taylor, Tenn. 
Hull, Tenn. Morehead Warren 
Hull, Wis. Nelson, Mo. Williams, Tex. 
Irwin Nelson, Wis. Williamson 
Jeffers Norton Wingo 
Johnson, Nebr, O'Connor, N. L. | Woodrum 
Johnson, Okla. Oldfield 
NOT VOTING—92 

Dickstein Kurtz Stobbs 
Dominick Lanham Sullivan, N. Y. 
Douglass, Mass. Lee, Tex. Sullivan, Pa. 
Doyle McCormick, III. Sumners, Tex. 
Drewry anlove 
Edwards Mansfield Taylor, Colo. 
Fish Michaelson Tilson 
Garber, Okla. Nelson, Me. Tucker 

arner Oliver, N. Y. Turpin 
Gasque Porter Underwood 
Golder Pratt, Ruth 'estal 
Goldsborough Quayle Vincent, Mich. 
Graham paneer Vinson, Ga. 
Griffin Reed, N. Y. Wainwright 
Hammer Reid, IN. Walker 
Hartley Sabath White 
Houston, Del. Sears Whitehead 
Hudspet Seiberling Wolfenden 
Igoe Shreve Wright 
James Stroyich Wurzbach 
Johnson, III. Somers, N. X. Wyant 
Knutson Sproul, Kans. Yates 
Kunz Stedman Zihlman 


So the bill was passed. 
The following pairs were announced: 


On this yote: 
Mr. Shreve (for) with Mr. Ga 
Mr. Swing (for 
Mr. Bacon (for 
Mrs. Ruth Pratt (for) with 


with Mr. Wrieh 
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ue (against). 
t (against). 


with Mr. Whitehead (against). 


Mr. Vestal (for) with Mr. Dominick (against). 
Mr. Chindblom (for) with Mr. Hammer (against). 


Mr, Buckbee 


Mr. Nelson o 


for) with Mr. Dickstein 
Maine (for) with Mr. 


Mr. Edwards (against), 


against). 
Aucker against). 


Mr. Michaelson (for) with Mr. Bankhead (against). 
Additional general pairs: 


Mr. Cramton with Mr. Garner. 
Mr. Wurzbach with Mr. Sullivan of New York. 
Mr. Porter with Mr. Mansfield. 
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Mr. James with Mr. Taylor of Colorado. 

Mr. Vincent of Michigan with Mr. Sirovich. 

Mr. Manlove with Mr. Clark of North Carolina. 

Mr. BECK. I desire to vote “ yea.” 

The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman present and listening 
when his name should have been called? 

Mr. BECK. I was not. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman does not qualify. 

Mr. ANDREW. Mr. Speaker, I was not present, but I would 
have voted “aye” if I had been here. 

The result of the yote was then announced as above recorded. 

On motion of Mr. PARKER, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

CONTESTED-ELECTION CASE OF LAWSON AGAINST OWEN 


Mr. BEEDY, chairman of Committee on Elections No. 1, by 
direction of that committee, presented a report on the contested- 
election case of William O. Lawson against Ruth Bryan Owen, 
which was referred to the House Calendar and ordered printed. 


AMENDING SECTION 88 OF THE JUDICIAL CODE, AS AMENDED 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill (S. 3371) to amend section 
88 of the Judicial Code, as amended. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands that this is an emer- 
gency measure. 

Mr. MICHENER. It is. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


8. 3371 
An uct to amend section 88 of the Judicial Code, as amended 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 88 of the Judicial Code, as amended 
by the act of July 9, 1912, chapter 222 (sec, 168, title 28, U. S. C.), be, 
and the same is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

“The State of Michigan is divided into two judicial districts to be 
known as the eastern and western district of Michigan. The eastern 
district shall include the territory embraced on the Ist day of July, 
1910, in the counties of Alcona, Alpena, Arenac, Bay, Cheboygan, Clare, 
Crawford, Genesee, Gladwin, Gratiot, Huron, Iosco, Isabella, Mid- 
land, Montmorency, Ogemaw, Oscoda, Otsego, Presque Isle, Roscommon, 
Saginaw, Shiawassee, and Tuscola, which shall constitute the northern 
division; also the territory embraced on the date last mentioned in the 
counties of Branch, Calhoun, Clinton, Hillsdale, Ingham, Jackson, La- 
peer, Lenawee, Livingston, Macomb, Monroe, Oakland, St. Clair, Sanilac, 
Washtenaw, and Wayne, which shall constitute the southern division 
of said district. Terms of the district court for the southern division 
shall be held at Detroit on the first Tuesdays in March, June, and 
November; for the northern division, at Bay City, on the first Tuesdays 
in May and October, and at Port Huron, in the discretion of the judge 
of said court and at such times as he shall appoint therefor. There 
shall also be held a special or adjourned term of the district court at 
Bay City for the hearing of admiralty causes, beginning in the month of 
February in each year. The western district shall include the territory 
embraced on the Ist day of July, 1910, in the counties of Alger, Baraga, 
Chippewa, Delta, Dickinson, Gogebic, Houghton, Iron, Keweenaw, Luce, 
Mackinac, Marquette, Menominee, Ontonagon, and Schoolcraft, which 
shall constitute the northern division; also the territory embraced on 
the said date last mentioned in the counties of Allegan, Antrim, Barry, 
Benzie, Berrien, Cass, Charlevoix, Eaton, Emmet, Grand Traverse, Ionia, 
Kalamazoo, Kalkaska, Kent, Lake, Leelanau, Manistee, Mason, Mecosta, 
Missaukee, Montealm, Muskegon, Newaygo, Oceana, Osceola, Ottawa, 
St. Joseph, Van Buren, and Wexford, which shail constitute the southern 
division of said district. Terms of the district court for the southern 
division shall be held at Grand Rapids on the first Tuesdays in March, 
May, September, and November; and for the northern division, at Mar- 
quette on the first Tuesdays in April and October and at Sault Ste. 
Marie on the first Tuesdays in January and June, All issues of fact 
shall be tried at the terms held in the division where such suit shall 
be commenced. Actions in rem and admiralty may be brought in which- 
ever division of the eastern district service can be had upon the res. 
Nothing herein contained shall prevent the district court of the western 
division from regulating by general rule the venue of transitory actions 
either at law or in equity or from changing the same for cause. The 
clerk of the court for the western district shall reside and keep his 
office at Grand Rapids, and shall also appoint a deputy clerk for said 
court held at Marquette, who shall reside and keep his office at that 
place. The marsbal for said western district shall keep an office and a 
deputy marshal at Marquette. The clerk of the court for the eastern 
district shall keep his office at the city of Detroit, and shall appoint a 
deputy for the court held at Bay City, who shall reside and keep his 
office at that place. The marshal for said district shall keep an office 
and a deputy marshal at Bay City, and mileage on service of process in 
said northern division shall be computed from Bay City.” 


The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
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The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider by Mr. MicHENER was laid on the 
table. 

WILLIAM H. WELCH 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr.. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the bill (H. R, 10865) to au- 
thorize Brig. Gen. William S. Thayer, Auxiliary Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps, and Brig. Gen. William H. Welch, Auxiliary 
Officers’ Reserve Corps, to accept the awards of the French 
Legion of Honor. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman assure the Chair that 
this is an emergency case? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I do. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That Brig. Gen. William S. Thayer, Auxiliary 
Officers’ Reserve Corps, and Brig. Gen, William H. Welch, Auxiliary 
Officers’ Reserve Corps, be authorized to accept the awards of the Legion 
of Honor heretofore tendered to them by the French Government in 
acknowledgment of their participation in the ceremonies of 1923 in 
connection with the centenary of the birth of Pasteur, and in further 
recognition of the services of Brig. Gen. William S. Thayer, Auxiliary 
Officers’ Reserve Corps, in connection with his participation in the cere- 
monies of the Laennec Bicentenary of 1926, wherefore he was promoted 
in 1927 to commander in the Legion of Honor. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARNER. Reserving the right to object, as I gather the 
purport of the bill it is to authorize an American citizen to re- 
ceive some recognition by a foreign Government, Now, I re- 
member that for 25 years or more it has been the custom of 
Congress to decline to permit American citizens to receive gifts 
or decorations from foreign governments. I happened to be a 
member of the Foreign Affairs Committee when this matter was 
threshed out, and it was the unanimous opinion that it was not 
in keeping with a democratic form of government to have our 
citizens decorated by foreign governments and accepting gifts. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I would like to say that this 
is not a case in line with what the gentleman from Texas is 
talking about. At the last Congress we passed an omnibus bill 
carrying decorations to a large number of people. Furthermore, 
the Foreign Affairs Committee is now preparing a bill which 
will carry further decorations. 

But let me get back to the point I want to make here. On 
the 8th day of April Dr. William H. Welch, one of the organizers 
of Johns Hopkins Hospital, and professor of history, will attain 
his eightieth birthday. On that day there is to be a great meet- 
ing at Constitution Hall, at which President Hoover will speak 
and broadcast, and at which there will be a large audience. At 
the same time, on the same day there will be meetings held in 
Leipzig, London, Paris, Tokyo, Pieping, Cincinnati, New Haven, 
New York, and other American and foreign cities, in honor of 
Doctor Welch and of his accomplishments. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. He is a private citizen? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. He is a private citizen now. He is in 
the Auxiliary Officers Reserve Corps, but this is not for any 
service in the-Army, although he did serve in the Army. It is 
for lectures that he delivered in France at the centenary of 
Pasteur. I am very anxious that on that eightieth birthday 
when it is being celebrated throughout the world, he shall have 
the right, if he chooses, to wear this Legion of Honor decoration, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. This is the Legion of Honor? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And it was given for scholastic ability? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Absolutely; for his lectures in commemo- 
ration of Pasteur, delivered in France, 

Mr- LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, if this decoration were not 
from a republic, and if it were not for such services, I would 
object. I am going to object hereafter to all requests to permit 
decorations which come from empires, monarchies, or dictators, 
and I serve that notice now. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Texas object? 

Mr. GARNER. I do not object to the present consideration 
of the bill, but I do not believe in permitting American citizens 
to accept decorations from foreign governments. I have said 
that on the floor of this House a number of times. I feel that 
I ought not to object at this time because it is the policy of 
Congress and of the committee at this time to report similar 
bills, and on account of this particular situation I shall not 
object. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, Brig. Gen. William S. 
Thayer, M. D., Auxiliary Officers’ Reserve Corps, and Brig. Gen. 
William H. Welch, M. D., Auxiliary Officers’ Reserve Corps, 
are members of the faculty of the Johns Hopkins Medical School 
and of the staff of the Johns Hopkins Hospital. Both are known 
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internationally throughout the civilized world among men of 
their profession, 

Doctor Welch is one of the two surviving physicians who 
founded the school and the Johns Hopkins Hospital. Dr. How- 
ard A. Kelly is the only other survivor. The other founders 
were the late Sir William Osler, the late Dr. W. S. Halstead, 
and the late Dr. Henry Hurd. 

Both Doctor Thayer and Doctor Welch served with distinction 
in the World War, but these decorations are not the result of 
their military service. In the spring of 1923, the French Gov- 
ernment held a ceremonial in honor of the centenary of the birth 
of Pasteur. Both Brigadier General Thayer and Brigadier Gen- 
eral Welch were invited to make addresses in the Sorbonne on 
the day given the American committee for the special American 
celebration, Brigadier General Welch being also an official dele- 
gate from the United States to the official French celebration 
which followed. 

At the request of the Pasteur Institute, the French Govern- 
ment, by decree of August 7, 1923, awarded these gentlemen 
the French Legion of Honor, of which my bill, H. R. 10865, 
speaks. These decorations await them, and will be accepted 
when congressional sanction is procured. 

In 1926 Brigadier General Thayer, an American delegate to 
the Laennec Bicentenary Celebration—Laennec was the inventor 
of the stethoscope, and one of the greatest figures in the 
history of medicine—made the speech of response on behalf 
of the foreign delegates at the opening session at Sorbonne, 
and also a subsequent speech on behalf of our country. 

In appreciation of his services and speeches on these occa- 
sions, he was promoted in November, 1927, to the grade of 
commander in the French Legion of Honor. I am particularly 
anxious to have the bill passed in time for the celebration in 
reference to Brigadier General Welch, otherwise I should not 
take the time of the House just now to pass the bill, but would 
allow it to remain and take its turn on the calendar. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third fies 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

THE TARIFF 

The SPEAKER. Under order of the House the Chair recog- 

nizes the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Ramsryer] for one hour. 


THE POLITICS OF TARIFF MAKING 


Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen of the 
House, I asked for this time on Thursday last after there had 
been two political addresses delivered on the floor of this House 
on the subject of the tariff. The first was delivered by the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Garner], during which time some- 
thing was brought up in regard to the procedure on the 1913 
tariff bill as compared with the procedure on the 1922 tariff 
bill. That provoked considerable ha-haing and te-heeing on both 
sides of the aisle. I don’t propose to discuss that matter fur- 
ther except to say that I have looked into the procedures of 
both, and it is my deliberate conclusion that neither procedure 
has anything on the other. One is just as indefensible as the 
N and one is no more entitled to commendation than the 
other. 

The other speech was delivered by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Crowrner]. It was a brilliant and timely address 
upon the subject of pseudo Republicanism. It was brilliant be- 
cause it was delivered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CrowTHER] and timely because the tariff bill is about to come 
over here from the Senate, and everyone knows that when the 
bill left the House here it carried some provisions that were ob- 
jectionable to the Corn and Wheat Belt regions. The gentlemen 
representing those regions are likely to demand that the House 
be given an opportunity to express itself by voting on some of 
those provisions. The address evidently was intended to in- 
timidate and terrorize the gentlemen from those regions by let- 
ting them know that if they say anything or try to bring about 
the results they desire they will be classed as pseudo Repub- 
licans. 

Some of the rates in controversy at that time were on 
cement, on shingles, on other building material, on hides and 
shoes, and several others. The hide and shoe amendment was 
sponsored by the gentleman from New York [Mr. CROWTRER], 
and I at that time undertook to demonstrate to the Members 
of this House that under that amendment, the hide and shoe 
amendment, the farmers of the country were being skinned to 
the tune of at least 455 per cent. 

We all know that there have been two coalitions over in the 
Senate. The backbone of one of the coalitions was the Republi- 
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- can Senators from the Northwest; and I am here to tell you, 
familiar as I think I am with the sentiment and feeling of those 
States, that those Senators represented the sentiment of the 
people of the Northwest on tariff rates. [Applause.] The 
backbone of the other coalition was composed of all the Repub- 
lican Senators from the States of New York and Pennsylvania 
who are now in this country, and I leave it to gentlemen from 
those regions to state whether cr not the latter coalition rep- 
resented the honest views of the eastern and northeastern 
portions of the country. I wish to assure you that you can get 
up here and express your honest convictions on any phase of 
the tariff bill without fear that I or anyone else from the North- 
west will indulge in calling you derogatory names. [Applause.] 
When this Northwest coalition—both coalitions had Democrats 
in them, and neither could have accomplished anything without 
the aid of the Democrats—was going strong, we heard applied 
to that coalition from the East such terms as “ pseudo-Repub- 
licans” and “sons of the wild jackass.” 

Then the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway], 
who evidently is not an expert on zoology, simply referred to 
them as “those animals.” According to some of these eastern- 
ers when the first coalition was going strong its members were 
anathema, but when some of these same members switched 
and joined the second coalition the members so switching at 
once became blessed. 

I want to tell you if we are to make progress in getting 
together on the tariff bill we must act the part of gentlemen 
and meet each other on honest and fair terms and in the open 
where our acts can be judged by all men. [Applause.] We 
should not try to gain advantage by hurling names or laughing 
one another out of court. You know every age has had some 
fellow going around with a beam in his eye attempting to pick 
the mote out of the other fellow’s eye. Such men existed in the 
days of the Master. I wish to quote, not with reference to 
anything that has gone by, because that may have taken place 
thoughtlessly, but hereafter when anyone is tempted to use 
those terms or indulge in that kind of argument I want him to 
know that the Master once upon a time said: 


Thou hypocrite, first cast out the beam out of thine own eyes and 
then shalt thou see clearly to cast out the mote out of thy brother's 
eye. 


When I asked for time last Thursday I had no intention of 
discussing the question of the procedure when the tariff bill 
comes over here, I have here a prepared address which was in 
its present form, except for the last page, before the present 
session of Congress convened, and it was the substance of that 
address on the Politics of Tariff Making that I wanted to get 
before you and the country for which I sought the time. But 
since that time I decided that when I get through with my 
prepared address, which will probably take 30 minutes of my 
time, I will make some observations as to the procedure when 
the tariff bill comes here. 

Now, my object in preparing this address was to present a 
frank discussion of some of the shortcomings of both parties on 
tariff making. Let us be honest with ourselves and see each 
other as we actually are. I crave, especially, the attention of 
the younger Members of this body, because my conclusion will 
probably not make a deep impression on those who have served 
in this body a long time and whose political wagons are in ruts 
up to the hubs. 

To-day I shall discuss some phases and practices of tariff 
making which, I think, should be called to the attention of the 
Members of Congress and the American people. The matters to 
which I shall refer should have been considered months ago, 
or, better still, years ago. My address has two purposes: First, 
to bring to the light of day the practices that have retarded 
rational and scientific tariff making during the past 55 years; 
rine second, to bring about reforms in tariff making for the 

ture. 

On a number of occasions during the discussion of the present 
tariff bill I have insisted that the tariff is an economic problem 
and that it should not be made the football of partisan politics. 
Other Republicans of this House have expressed similar views. 
My position for a tariff commission composed of the ablest 
talent of the country and with ample powers has been prompted 
by my determination to do all in my power to hasten the day 
when the tariff will be transferred from the sphere of politics 
to the sphere of economics where it belongs. I delivered an 
address on the flexible tariff on the 11th day of December last. 
However, I think the most valuable contribution on the Tariff 
Commission and the flexible tariff was made in an address on 
the 4th of February by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Davenport]. If any of you did not hear or read that speech, 
I hope you will take the time to read it soon. It will be worth 
your while, 
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Part of my discussion will revolve around the practice of 
excluding minority members of the Ways and Means Committee 
from participation in framing tariff bills and the sham that 
has characterized that practice by both political parties for the 
last half century. 

During the last 50 years six tariff bills have been enacted 
into law. A few other tariff bills were considered during this 
period but failed to receive the approval of Congress. Since 
the convening of the special session on April 15, 1929, a tariff 
bill has been pending before Congress. 

Hearings on the proposal to revise the present tariff law were 
held before the Ways and Means Committee, consisting of 15 
Republicans and 10 Democrats, from January 7, 1929, to March 
1, 1929. In all over 1,100 witnesses were heard. When the 
hearings were concluded the work of drafting the tariff bill 
began. The minority members of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee did not participate in the writing of the new tariff bill. 

Since the World War there have been considered and enacted 
into law four revenue bills—the bill of 1921, the bill of 1924, 
the bill of 1926, and the bill of 1928. These bills dealt with 
taxes other than duties on imports. In the writing of the reve- 
nue bill of 1921 the Democratic members of the Ways and 
Means Committee were excluded. However, in the writing of 
the other three revenue bills, the Democratic members sat in 
with the Republican members. 

I was in Congress when the tariff bill of 1922 was under con- 
sideration and enacted into law. During the writing of that 
bill the minority members were excluded. Somehow I got the 
impression then that the practice of excluding minority mem- 
bers when a tariff bill was being written was of ancient and 
honorable origin, and that the author of that practice was either 
a good Republican or one of the wise fathers of the Republic. 
I searched history to confirm my impression. I have here vol- 
ume 2 of American Tariff Controversies in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, by Edward Stanwood. On page 197 I read: 


Mr. Fernando Wood, of New York, was the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means of the House of Representatives during the 
Forty-fifth Congress. He introduced the practice, which has since been 
usually followed, and even extended, of leaving the preparation of a 
tariff bill, as a party measure, to a subcommittee consisting of the 
members belonging to the dominant party. 


The Forty-fifth Congress had its existence from 1877 to 1879. 
Looking up the biography of Mr. Fernando Wood, I find in the 
Biographical Directory of the American Congress that Mr. 
Wood was a Tammany Democrat. 

During the six years, 1875 to 1881, the White House was oc- 
cupied by Republican Presidents, and during the same period 
the House of Representatives was Democratic. The Senate also 
was Democratic during the last two years. Speaking of this 
period, I read in this same volume, on page 195: 


In such circumstances it was possible for politicians to declare loudly 
and with emphasis what they would do if they had the power, secure 
against a demand that they make good their promises, It is therefore 
not surprising to find that for six years, beginning with 1875, both 
parties were maneuvering for position, and—as is usually the case when 
the choice of political principles is a matter of strategy and tactics 
rather than of conviction—becoming more insincere with every skirmish. 


Note especially the insincerity that characterized this period. 
I am wondering whether a charge like that is applicable to the 
present situation. 

During the Fiftieth Congress—1887-1889—Mr. Roger Q. Mills, 
a Texas Democrat, was chairman of the House Committee on 
Ways and Means. A tariff bill was considered but was not 
enacted into law. The Republicans objected to the manner in 
which that tariff bill was being framed. Commenting on this 
situation I read from Stanwood, on pages 231 and 232, as 
follows: 


It was not a new practice to exclude the minority members of the 
committee from the counsels of the majority until the bill was ready to 
be reported. But in this case there were dark hints that the measure 
was concocted in a subterranean room in the Capitol; that the com- 
mittee intrusted the preparation of its machinations against the manu- 
facturers to certain professional pamphleteers of the free-trade school, 
and that clerks in the Treasury Department were detailed to assist in 
making the bill as harmful as possible to the protected industries. All 
this was merely the partisan way of exciting early opposition to the bill, 
which was not yet made public. The refusal of the committee to give 
hearings to those whose interests were, from the protectionist point of 
view, at stake was quite justified, if the principle of the Democratic 
leaders be accepted. They maintained that the withdrawal of protec- 
tion would be of general advantage and that ultimately it would benetit 
manufacturers. Why, then, should they listen to men who came to 
protest against a reduction of the tarif? As for the machinery by which 


the bill was prepared, they adopted the method most convenient to them- 
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selves, They did not expect their work to commend itself to the Repub- 
lican members of the committee. Consequently a discussion of details 
with men whose purposes were fundamentally different from their own 
would be fruitless and a waste of time. 


The last three sentences in the foregoing quotation undoubt- 
edly give in a nutshell the reasons why the Democrats origi- 
nated and continued the practice of excluding the minority 
members of the Ways and Means Committee from the executive 
sessions where the tariff bills were written. In other words, the 
Democrats in originating and continuing this practice proceeded 
on the theory that the views of the two parties on the tariff 
were so far apart that it would be impossible to reconcile their 
differences. That is the most charitable way in which I can 
formulate an excuse for this Democratic practice. 

I have been unable to find what practice the majority fol- 
lowed in writing the tariff bill of 1883. The conference report 
on this bill was adopted March 3, 1883, and approved by the 
President but a moment before Congress reached the constitu- 
tional limit of its term. At that time there was a Republican 
President and both branches of Congress were Republican. One 
fact is disclosed by the historian in regard to the passage of 
this law, and that is that both parties had irregulars, and one 
of the Republicans who refused to maintain his party regu- 
larity and voted against the conference report on the tariff bill 
was Mr. William McKinley, jr., of Ohio. On page 218 of this 
volume appears this interesting revelation: 


Nineteen Democrats, of whom 6 were from Pennsylvania, supported 
the bill; 12 Republicans, of whom 5 were from Ohio and 4 from Penn- 
sylvania, voted against the conference report. The Democrats who broke 
away from their party acted avowedly as protectionists; the Repub- 
licans who acted independently did so because they regarded the bill 
as not sufficiently protective. The actual strength of the system of pro- 
tection is, therefore, greater than the vote indicates. The most distin- 
guished Members who would not vote with the majority of their respec- 
tive parties were William McKinley, jr., of Ohio, and Samuel J. Randall, 
of Pennsylvania, 


Now I am going to give you a sidelight on the tariff act of 
1909. I-quote from Taussig’s The Tariff History of the United 
States, on page 376: 


So the bill went te a conference committee, and there, as usual, its 
details were finally settled. The conference committee consisted of 
elght Members from each House, five Republicans and three Democrats, 
The Democrats were put on the committee only pro forma. The 10 
Republicans from the two Houses got together by themselves and came 
to an agreement against which the six Democrats simply registered the 
stock partisan protest. Such has been the procedure with ail the tariff 
legislation of the last generation. What passed in the conference com- 
mittee can only be guessed, but guessed with some certainty; weary 
sessions, hurried procedure, give and take, insistence by this or that 
Member among the 10 on some duty in which he is particularly inter- 
ested. Irresponsibility in legislation reaches its acme, 


These historical references establish: First, that the practice 
of excluding minority members of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee from executive sessions in which tariff bills are framed 
did not originate with a Republican or with any of the fathers 
of the Republic; second, the Democrats are entitled to all the 
glory of originating this practice; and third, that the Republi- 
cans in following this practice are merely aping the Democrats 
of the seventies and eighties. 

For 50 years every time a tariff bill was reported by the Ways 
and Means Committee the minority, with two exceptions—the 
bill of 1883 and the bill of 1890, both Republican bills—set up 
a protest against the practice of the majority in excluding the 
minority from participation in the writing of the tariff bill. I 
shall now proceed to examine the minority reports on the sub- 
ject under discussion. When the Mills bill of 1888 was reported, 
Mr. McKinley presented the views of the minority, as follows: 


The extraordinary manner in which this bill came to the committee 
and the total lack of consideration given to so grave a measure by those 
charged with its investigation demand notice and comment. It was 
fashioned outside of the committee, and reached it not by the reference 
of the House, which is the usual channel through which committees 
obtain jurisdiction of a subject. It was presented ready-made by the 
chairman of the committee, was framed, completed, and printed without 
the knowledge of the minority and without consideration or discussion 
in the full committee. 


If any consultations were held, the minority were excluded. Thus 
originating after three months of the session had gone, it was submitted 
to the committee. Since there has been no consideration of it. Every 
effort upon the part of the minority to obtain from the majority the 
facts and information upon which they constructed the bill proved un- 
availing; a resolution to refer the bill to the Secretary of the Treasury 
for a statement of its probable effects upon the revenue, together with a 
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statistical abstract, which would facilitate its consideration by the 
committee and the House, was voted down by a strict party vote. 
(50th Cong., ist sess.; H. Rept. No. 1496, p. 17, ser. 2602.) 


On the McKinley bill of 1890 the minority report discloses no 
criticism of the methods and procedure of the majority in writ- 
ing and reporting that bill. 

The interesting facts thus far developed in regard to Wil- 
liam McKinley by my research are: 

First. He protested vigorously against the pra¢tice initiated 
by Fernando Wood, a Tammany Democrat, of excluding the 
minority from participation in the framing of tariff bills. 

Second. He voted against his party on the tariff bill of 1883, 
8 rather to be right according to his lights than to be 
regular. 

Third. He reported the tariff bill of 1890, against which the 
minority in their report registered no word of protest on the 
method and procedure of framing that bill. 

When the Wilson bill of 1894 was reported, the Republicans 
8 their protest on the method of framing that bill, as 

ollows: 


It would of course be utterly impossible to follow into details the 
reasons which have induced the changes made by the bill. They seem 
to be the result of information obtained in secret, and in no wise com- 
municated to the Republicans on the committee. All the public hear- 
ings and public testimony have been set aside and the bill has been 
framed on information of witnesses who have not been cross-examined, 
and whose testimony has not visited the light of day. (53d Cong., 2d 
sess., H. Rept. No. 234, p. 20.) 


When the Dingley bill of 1897 was reported the minority 
members of the Ways and Means Committee expressed them- 
selves, as follows: 


We are unable to offer a substitute for the pending bill because we 
have not been allowed a reasonable time to prepare one. Congress con- 
vened in extraordinary session on Monday, the 15th day of March, and 
this bill was introduced the same day and referred to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, which met the next morning; and on Thursday it 
was ordered to be reported to the House. The majority of the com- 
mittee had spent the three months of the last session of the last Con- 
gress in the preparation of their bill, and yet they refused to allow the 
minority three weeks in which to prepare a substitute. (55th Cong., ist 
sess., H. Rept. No, 1, pt. 2; views of the minority, p. 4, serial 3588.) 


When the Payne tariff bill of 1909 was reported the Democrats 
of the Ways and Means Committee expressed themselves in the 
following language: 


When the long and laborious “ hearings” closed the Republican mem- 
bers of the Committee on Ways and Means segregated themselves from 
the Democratic members and spent almost three months in incubating 
the Payne tarif bill * * * 

Haying spent nearly three months in framing their bill, they (the 
Republican members) called in the Democratic members, and in pre- 
cisely 12 minutes reported it back to the House without one moment's 
discussion, without changing a word, without even reading the 
tines bg 

This happened on March 18, and no member of the minority had ever 
seen the bill or any paragraph thereof till noon on Wednesday, the 17th 
of March, and had not the remotest idea of its provisions except by the 
merest guesswork. (Gist Cong., Ist sess., H. Rept. No. 1, pt. 2; minority 
views, p. 2, serial 5591.) 


When the Underwood tariff bill of 1913 was presented to the 
House of Representatives the Republican minority expressed 
their contempt for the action of the Democrats in excluding 
them from any part in writing the bill in these sentences: 


In this statement we shall not attempt to analyze this bill or to 
criticise it in detail. Our acquaintance with it is too brief to permit 
this. * * * 

In the brief time that this bill has been permitted to see the light 
of day there has been little opportunity for the minority of the com- 
mittee, who saw it first when it was introduced in the House, to study 
its provisions. (63d Cong., ist sess., H. Rept. No, 5; views of the 
minority, pp. 55 and 57, serial 6514.) 


From the minority report which accompanied the Fordney 
tariff bill of 1922 I quote a few sentences at random to show 
what the Democrats thought of the practice that they themselves 
had originated and continued every time they, as a majority, 
reported a tariff bill: 

The Republican members of the Ways and Means Committee are still 
in the antediluvian period when it comes to writing a tariff bill, They 
still believe in and follow the “star chamber” methods of the last 
century. 

When it comes to using big words you can not beat the Demo- 
crats. I did not know before they had tariff bills in the time 
before Noah, [Laughter] 
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Then follows the passage I read to you a few minutes ago 
from the McKinley minority report on the Mills bill of 1888, 
which was quoted approvingly. The report continues: 


We had hoped that such methods were gone forever. 
Further on in this report I read: 


The manner of making up this bill can not be defended. The bill 
was prepared outside of the committee. 


Another sentence: 


In other words, the minority knew absolutely nothing as to the con- 
tents of this bill until it was introduced Thursday, June 30, although, 
as has been stated, the hearings closed on February 26, 1921, and the 
majority have been preparing the biil since that date. 


By reference to the minority reports accompanying tariff bills 
for the last 50 years I have shown you that the performances 
and wails of the minority are about the same whether made by 
Republicans or Democrats. I shall now call attention to the 
performance and attitude of the minority on the pending tariff 
bill, or probably it would be more accurate for me to say the 
lack of performance and the lack of attitude of the minority 
party toward the pending tariff bill. 

During the hearings, which continued over a period of two 
months, the 10 Democratic members sat with the 15 Republican 
members in a committee room that has accommodations for 
only 19 members. The Democratic members occupied the best 
seats on the committee stage and consumed probably two-thirds 
of the time allotted to cross-examination of witnesses. Six of 
the Republican members occupied seats among the clerks and 
witnesses, or had to stand up. After the hearings were com- 
pleted the Republican members worked day and night in fram- 
ing the bill until it was reported out on the 7th day of May. 

From the ist of March to May 7 the Democratic members 
were assigned no duties and they assumed none on their own 
initiative. They heard and read the same evidence that the Re- 
publican members did, and at their service were also all the 
experts of the Tariff Commission. During all that time, so far 
as my information goes, the Democratic members of the Ways 
and Means Committee, as a group or in special committees, 
had no meetings to write a tariff bill such as they could support 
and recommend to the country. They seemed to content them- 
selves with letting the Republican members assume all the re- 
sponsibility. The result was that when the tariff bill was con- 
sidered on the floor of the House the Democratic members of 
the Ways and Means Committee had absolutely no program of 
their own and offered no amendment or amendments either to 
help the farmers with the commodities produced by them or to 
3 the burdens of the farmers on the commodities consumed 

y them. 

Permit me to interpose here, parenthetically, that if the prac- 
tice of excluding minority Members in writing tariff bills is to 
be continued, it should be extended to exclude minority Mem- 
bers from participation in the hearings, where they occupy space, 
consume valuable time, flatter all the witnesses, play to the 
galleries, and afterwards apply the information and knowledge 
they acquired in the hearings to no useful purpose. 

It is customary, where there is a sharp party difference on 
a bill pending before the House, that the minority in their 
motion to recommit unite on a legislatiye proposal to show the 
country what they would have done if they had been in the ma- 
jority. The motion to recommit offered by the minority on this 
tariff bill was perfectly innocuous in so far as the interests of 
the farmers were concerned. The two proposals in their motion 
to recomit, if adopted, would not in the slightest degree have 
affected the welfare and prosperity of the farmers. 

The time was when one could not discuss the tariff without 
arousing considerable partisan feeling. I believe that time is 
past. The tariff problem is economic and not political. We 
should approach the consideration of the tariff with the same 
coolness of judgment and common sense as we do any other 
important public question. 

Protection to American agriculture, industry, and labor has 
become a fixed national policy. There are not many free traders 
left in this country, and there are but few Democrats in Con- 
gress who still advocate the policy of a tariff for reyenue only. 
Four or five decades ago the two political parties were far apart 
in their views on the tariff question. It must be conceded that 
those differences are not as pronounced now as formerly. 

According to some high authorities in both political parties 
tle line of demarcation separating the two great political parties 
on the tariff seems to have almost vanished. During the last 
campaign the Republican chairman of the national Democratie 
committee devoted a good part of his time and energy in an 
attempt to convince the country that the Democrats had become 
as good protectionists as the Republicans ever dared to be. 
[Applause.] — 
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During the hearings before the Committee on Ways and 
Means numerous Democrats in and out of Congress appeared 
urging increased duties on the products of the farms, the fac- 
tories, and the mines in their States. In fact, the most urgent 
demands for higher duties came from witnesses from the South, 
which for generations prior to the last election had been con- 
sistently and solidly Democratic. Twenty Democrats in all 
voted for the House tariff bill, which included all the Demo- 
cratic Representatives from Florida, all the Democratie Repre- 
sentatives from Louisiana but one, and one or more Democrats 
from each of the States of Massachusetts, New York, Indiana, 
8 Rhode Island, Colorado, Ohio, California, and Wash- 

gton. 

The tariff is a great economic problem. It should be con- 
sidered from a nonpolitical standpoint. The tariff affects the 
weal and woe of the great masses of the people. The practice 
of political parties to take this attitude or that attitude on so 
vital a problem as a matter of strategy and tactics rather than 
of conviction should be condemned by every well-wisher of the 
Republic. 

In studying the history of tariff legislation I am inclined to 
doubt that the different tariff laws have had as much to do 
with the success and defeat of political parties in this country 
as many seem to think. The tariff law of 1890 was followed 
by the defeat of the purty and the author of the law. The tariff 
law of 1894 was followed by the defeat of the party that was in 
power when the law was written, but the paramount issue in 
the campaign of 1896 was the money question and not the 
tariff question. The Republicans wrote the tariff law of 1897 
and remained in power until 1913. The tariff question was not 
the main issue in 1900 nor in 1904. The tariff law of 1909 was 
followed by Democratic success. There were numerous issues 
and complications in the campaign of 1912, but it was the split 
in the Republican Party that gave the Democrats the election 
with a minority of the popular vote. The causes that swung 
the country back to the Republican Party in 1920 were legion, 
and that party enacted the tariff law of 1922 and has con- 
tinued in power to this day. 

The outstanding issue in the last campaign was agriculture. 
There was no assault by either party on the protective-tariff 
principle. The farmers want the protective tariff applied to 
them with the same effect as it is applied to the industries. The 
farmers made no assault on the principle of the protective 
tariff. The farmers of the country and the people generally 
thought the Republican standard bearer was better qualified 
and that the Republican organization was better equipped to 
bring about a condition highly desired by both the farmers and 
the people generally. 

Even though the practice of excluding the minority from 
participation in writing tariff bills has prevailed for a half 
century, and still prevails, I haye no sympathy with the attitude 
of the minority either on the pending tariff bill or on any tariff 
bill that has been reported under this practice in absolving them- 
selves from all feeling of duty and responsibility to present their 
views in a concrete form and to do all in their power to get 
their views before the country and enacted into law. The party 
in the minority should seek to help and to serve and to promote 
the public interest. A party deserves to win only on its record 
of service and on the attitude with which it faces the problems 
of the future. A party that depends on the mistakes of the 
opposition and maneuvers for position by advocating now this 
thing and then that thing may get into power, but a victory so 
won is sure to be short lived and unfruitful. To both Republi- 
cans and Democrats I commend this saying of Confucious: 


It concerneth me not that I hold not office; what concerneth me is to 
make myself worthy of office. 


[Applause.] 

I have in my possession the platform declarations of the major 
political parties of the last half century. I have them on the 
tariff question, on the cost-of-production issue, and on the Tariff 
Commission or Tariff Board controversy. I had intended to 
present them for the Recorp. Both of the partiés haye done 
considerable wabbling on these issues. 

Instead of burdening the Recorp with these various party 
platform declarations, I shall quote brief passages, which apply 
forcibly to the subject under discussion, from the two men who 
hold the chief places of power in this country—President Hoover 
and Speaker LoxnewortH. I shall fist quote from the Speaker, 
who occupies the second place of power. In his inaugural ad- 
dress of April 15 last, in discussing the objects for which the 
Congress was called into extra session, and speaking against a 
general revision of the tariff, he said: 


Why, then, should we go further than to remedy cases of glaring 
inconsistency? Our general protective policy remains the same. The 
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line of cleavage between the two great political parties would seem to 
have crumbled in the past few years almost to questions of detail. 


The last sentence coming from the Speaker, a keen political 
observer and a legislator of long experience, may portend a 
change of unusual importance and far-reaching consequences in 
future tariff making. I now quote from the text of President 
Hoover's call to boom trade, November 16, 1929, the following 
sentence: 


The establishment of credit stability and ample capital through the 
Federal reserve system and the demonstration of the confidence of the 
administration by undertaking tax reduction with the cooperation of 
both political parties speak more than words. 


Just why should the President call to the attention of the 
country that tax reduction will be undertaken with the co- 
operation of both political parties”? Just why should the 
Democrats be consulted about tax reduction and their advice 
and consent sought? 

According to my views, the attitude of the Democrats for the 
last few years on tax reduction and on the payment, or rather 
deferring the payment, of the national debt is much more dam- 
aging to the present and future welfare of our country and 
more likely to weaken the country in facing future emergencies 
than their attitude during the same period of years on the tariff 
question. 

Now, a few observations of my Own on the practice of exclud- 
ing the minority members of the Ways and Means Committee 
from participation in framing tariff legislation. It is said that 
the minority members are excluded from the framing of tariff 
bills so that the majority do not have to share any of the glory 
with the minority. 

That same argument will apply to any other legislative activ- 
ity. The Appropriations Committee, for instance, is a great aid 
to the administration’s economy program. Why not exclude 
the minority from the framing of appropriation bills so that 
the majority can get full credit? The Invalid Pensions Com- 
mittee, the Pensions Committee, and the World War Veterans’ 
Legislation Committee have to do with the pensions, compensa- 
tion, and welfare of all ex-service men. Everybody knows it is 
a great political asset to haye the good will of the veterans of 
former wars. Here is a place to make a ten-strike by excluding 
the minority and thus let the majority appropriate all the glory 
for beneficent veterans’ legislation. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Let me finish this; I would rather com- 
plete this part of my address first. The gentleman will pardon 
me. I want to get through. 

Mr. RANKIN. All right. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. We have a large country engaged in pro- 
ducing different kinds of products. Different agricultural prod- 
ucts are grown in widely separated regions based on climatic 
and soil conditions. The location of the different industries, 
East, West, North, and South, is determined by proximity of 
raw material and markets, labor conditions, transportation 
facilities, both rail and water, and by other causes. Every nook 
and corner of the country is affected by our tariff laws. 

Agriculture, industry, and labor in every section of our com- 
mon country have a vital interest in every proposal to alter or 
revise those tariff laws. I can not understand the mental 
make-up of anyone who will contend that, by adhering to this 
50-year-old practice of Democratic origin, the exclusion of any 
section or group or interest through their Representatives in 
Congress from participation in writing tariff bills contributes 
either to orderly procedure or to the public welfare. 

Let us look facts squarely in the face. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Yes. The gentleman is on the Committee 
on Ways and Means; I yield. 

Mr. CRISP. I thoroughly agree with my friend that both 
parties in the past have been equally guilty in excluding minor- 
ity members from the deliberations of the committee in framing 
tariff bills. If the whole membership should participate they 
would render a distinct service. I wish to say that not in a 
sense of partisanship. In the last revision of the tariff, the 
pending Hawley bill, there was not a single member from the 
entire South participating to present their views. Fifteen Re- 
publican members of the majority composed the bill, and there 
was not a single voice from the South on the committee to 
present their views. I think that is an argument carrying out 
my friend’s suggestion. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. As I stated before, my purpose is to bring 
about sensible, open, candid, fair conditions for framing tariff 
bills in the future. The gentleman from Georgia anticipated 
what I was about to say. 

On the Ways and Means Committee there are now 10 Demo- 
crats, 6 are from that vast expanse of our country with great 
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and varied agricultural and industrial interests south of the 
Ohio River. All that region had no voice in the framing of the 
pending tariff bill. Now, do not understand me as even inti- 
mating that the Republicans did not go the limit in giving the 
South everything that was needed under the evidence. The 
fact remains that those on the committee with the most inti- 
mate knowledge of the needs and conditions of the South had 
no voice in determining any tariff rate on the products of that 
section of the country. 

Suppose the Democrats were in control, then you would have 
the situation where those with the most intimate knowledge of 
and best qualified to speak for the agricultural and industrial 
products of the North and East were excluded from participa- 
tion in the writing of a tariff bill. How long shall we cling to 
an evil practice of none too honorable an origin, that has nothing 
to commend itself except that it is 50 years old? Who will 
defend this practice that has been unsparingly condemned for 
50 years by the leaders of each of the two great parties every 
time their party was in the minority and the majority enforced 
the practice of excluding them? 

I know some of you think the South should send Republicans 
to Congress. Well, we now have a few Republicans from the 
South and may have more in the future. But there we face a 
situation and not a theory. The South has clung to the Demo- 
cratic Party not on principle alone but for historic reasons 
chiefly. The chief center of strength of the Democratic Party is 
the South. I am not to-day devising ways and means to prose- 
lyte the South. What concerns me is that the South is a vital 
part of our country. Its prosperity and the contentment of its 
people are necessary for the prosperity and the contentment of 
the whole country. For this reason, if for no other, no com- 
mittee of Congress should be deprived of the help and intimate 
knowledge of all its members on any legislative proposal which 
vitally affects the prosperity, contentment, and happiness of all 
the people. 

I apprehend the Democrats started this practice of excluding 
the minority because the majority was fearful that in execu- 
tive sessions a few of the majority might join with the minority 
to put the brakes on some pet item or pet theory of an influ- 
ential majority member. Most legislation that afterwards is 
regretted by the people would probably have been prevented if 
there had been a little more application of the brakes when the 
legislation was being framed in committee. If the minority had 
sat in with their feet on the brakes when the tariff laws of 1894 
and 1913 were framed, there would have been less to be sorry 
for and the people would have suffered less distress. If there 
had been more resistence in committee when the tariff law of 
1909 was written the history of our country during the last 20 
years might have been quite different. If the braking squad 
had been a little more numerous when the present tariff bill was 
written that bill probably would have been law months ago, in- 
stead of becoming law months hence, if ever. 

My judgment is there never was any justification for the prac- - 
tice of excluding the minority from participation in tariff mak- 
ing. Even though the views of the two parties are irreconcil- 
able, the participation of the minority in framing tariff bills, as 
is the practice on all other kinds of bills, would at least deprive 
minority members of the occasion to indulge in dark insinua- 
tions, of charging ulterior purposes or that in secret one group 
had been favored and another group had been discriminated 
against, and in consuming time and filibustering under the pre- 
text of getting the facts or exposing the motives and purposes 
of the majority. The abolition of this practice would reduce to 
a minimum the horseplay, the politics, the insincerity, and the 
demagoguery that at times have attended tariff making in the 
past. 

We were all sent here by our constituents for the one great 
purpose—to promote the common good. However widely we 
may differ on the tariff or other public questions, we owe it to 
our constituents and to our country to deal with each other 
frankly and honestly and in the open and above board. 

There is in fact no more reason for excluding minority mem- 
bers from participation in framing tariff bills than there is for 
excluding minority members from participation in framing inter- 
nal reyenue bills or any other kind of bills. Take it for granted 
the minority on tariff bills will contribute nothing but criticism. 
If the minority is composed of rational human beings, such 
criticism should be constructive and therefore helpful and valu- 
able. It is just as important—and certainly no more difficult to 
face in executive sessions of the committee—to have that criti- 
cism while the bill is being written as it is to have that criti- 
cism while the bill is being considered in the House or the 
Senate. In order that there may be no possible misunderstand- 
ing of my position on the practice of excluding minority mem- 
bers from participation in writing tariff bills, I assert that that 
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practice can not be defended from any political, moral, economic, 
parliamentary, legal, or constitutional standpoint. 

In conclusion permit me to present certain tariff views of two 
great Republican authorities on the American protective sys- 
tem—the first Republican President and the present Republican 
occupant of the White House. Mr. Lincoln in a letter to a 
friend, dated October 11, 1859, said: 


+ è œ I was an old Henry Clay tariff Whig. In old times I made 
more speeches on that subject [the tariff] than on any other. I have 
not since changed my views. I believe yet if we could have a moderate, 
carefully adjusted, protective tariff, so far acquiesed in as to not be a 
perpetual subject of political strife, squabbles, changes, and uncer- 
tainties, it would be better for us. 


President Hoover, in his message to Congress on December 3, 
1929, said: 

+ + * The exhaustive inquiries and valuable debate from men 
representative of all parts of the country which is needed to determine 
the detailed rates must necessarily be accomplished in the Con- 
gress, $ * * 

„„ + ‘There is no fundamental conflict between the interests of 
the farmer and the worker. Lowering of the standards of living of 
either tends to destroy the other. The prosperity of one rests upon the 
well-being of the other. Nor is there any real conflict between the 
East and the West or the North and the South in the United States. 
The complete interlocking of economic dependence, the common striving 
for social and spiritual progress, our common heritage as Americans, 
and the infinite web of national sentiment, have created a solidarity in 
a great people unparalleled in all human history. These invisible bonds 
should not and can not be shattered by differences of opinion growing 
out of discussion of a tarif. * * * 


I heartily indorse these tariff views of the first Republican 
President and of the present Republican President, and I com- 
mend these views for your approval with the hope that they 
may become the chart and compass in the further consideration 
of the pending tariff bill and of future tariff bills. [Applause.] 

Now, I come to the second portion of my address on procedure 
when the tariff bill comes over. Yesterday morning when I 
noticed in the paper that the Senate had about concluded with 
the tariff bill, I thought a few general observations on proce- 
dure might be timely. I do not intend to discuss now the rates 
in the Senate amendments. 

First, I want you to understand that the issue before the 
Congress is not whether we shall have a free trade bill or a 
tariff for revenue only bill, as against a protective tariff bill. 
We are now on a protective-tariff basis. Some Members think 
that the tariff law of 1922 is the best tariff law that was ever 
enacted. Anyone who has made a study of that law will admit 
there are some defects in the law that should be remedied. The 
tariff bill which will come before the House in a few days is a 
protective tariff bill, and, as I have stated on a number of occa- 
sion previously, the new tariff bill, as far as the farmers of the 
Corn and Wheat Belts are concerned, will be judged as to 
whether it gives, on the whole, more advantages to agriculture 
than the present tariff law. That is the issue. 

As far as I know there has been no effort made by the 
Democratic Members either in this Chamber or in the other 
Chamber, to substitute for the pending bill a free trade bill or a 
tariff for revenue only bill. The different coalitions in the 
Senate have been for protection differing only as to details, 

When this bill was before the House a group of us sought 
to have separate votes on a number of items, and, so far as 
could be determined in the course of conversations among our- 
selves, the leaders on our side were not only reconciled to a 
course of that kind, but they appeared to be enthusiastic for 
such a course. But there were developments, the details of 
which I am not going to take the time to discuss. The result 
was that the leaders chose to take the easy course, the course 
of least resistance, rather than the right course, which would 
probably have meant a fight. If we had had separate votes 
in the House and 7 or 8 or 9 items in the tariff bill had been 
voted out by this House, the chances are that the tariff bill 
would have met with very little resistance in the other body. 
The items which were most objectionable to us were the items 
that received the condemnation of the people generally and of 
nearly every newspaper in the country. A few of those items 
have been corrected in the Senate, and others have not. The 
question will be before us in a few days, whether we, as Mem- 
bers of this House, representing the various constituencies, 
should make an earnest effort to secure the gains acquired over 
there, from our standpoint, and get an expression to that effect 
by this House, 

As I stated before, there have been coalitions in the Senate. 
I am not going to criticize either coalition. You know my 


sympathies were with one of them, but you from other sections 
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of the country may have a different conception of what should 
go into a tariff bill. I am going to leave you to your own 
opinions. Some time later, if opportunity presents itself, I 
shall undertake to discuss the Senate amendments in detail. 

As to procedure, when the tariff bill is messaged over, the 
ordinary course would be for some one to ask unanimous con- 
sent to send it to conference. Under the circumstances, that 
will probably be objected to and should be objected to. The 
next step, under the custom years ago, when objection is made, 
the bill will go to the Ways and Means Committee, where the 
Senate amendments will be considered. It will then be reported 
to the House and placed on the Union Calendar, and the Senate 
amendments considered one by one in the Committee of the 
Whole. The question on each Senate amendment will be, “ Shall 
the Senate amendment be disagreed to?” or Shall the Senate 
amendment be concurred in?” or “Shall the Senate amend- 
ment be concurred in with an amendment?” 

Then, after the Committee of the Whole shall have completed 
consideration of the bill, the bill will be reported to the House 
for action by the House, after which a motion will be in order 
to send the bill to conference. 

Now, the chances are there will be a rule. The rule may take 
different forms. It may be a rule to send the bill uncondition- 
ally to conference. If that carries, of course it goes. If such a 
rule is not carried the bill would go to the Committee on Ways 
and Means and the same procedure would be in order that I 
have just outlined to you. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I yield. 

Mr. GARNER. I think the gentleman is mistaken in making 
the last statement that if the rule is not adopted, the bill goes 
to the Ways and Means Committee. If you vote down the previ- 
ous question, then the rule can be amended so that you would 
have an opportunity to consider each one of the schedules in the 
House or in the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman may proceed for 20 additional minutes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I shall not object to this, but I have been waiting now for 10 
days to bring an appropriation bill before the House, and I will 
have to object to any further requests for time to address the 
House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman from Iowa explain to 
the House the effect of voting down the previous question; 
that the House could then amend the rule and permit considera- 
tion of the Senate amendments in the House or in Committee 
of the Whole? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I supposed that was clear to Members of 
the House. If a rule is brought in to send the bill uncondi- 
tionally to conference, and the previous question is voted down, 
any amendment to the rule will be in order, on procedure or 
as to yotes, or as to consideration of all or part of the Senate 
amendments. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. If the previous question 
is not voted down, it may be possible that Members of this 
House would never have an opportunity to express themselves 
on some of the particularly preferential schedules with which 
many of us are in disagreement. Is that not true? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. That is a possibility. 

Now we may as well look the facts in the face. We already 
know who are going to be the conferees. There are some items 
that are going to be in conference which the conferees, because 
of their geographical location, should not want to assume the 
responsibility of deciding, and if they crave such responsibility, 
should not be permitted to do so. 

Shingles is one of those items. Cement is another. Sugar is 
another; and let me tell you if the increase on sugar is going 
to raise havoc at all it is going to raise more havoc in the North- 
east than in any other part of the country. I am not saying you 
should vote for or against an increase on sugar, but if I were one 
of the conferees, and peculiarly situated as some of these con- 
ferees are, I would not want to be embarrassed with having the 
final say. The conferees should welcome the opportunity to 
present these items to the House for decision. If erude oil 
should be in the Senate bill, I do not think the gentleman from 
Texas should be permitted to decide whether a duty should go 
on crude oil because of the peculiar interest of his State in that 
item. It ought to come to the House and the House given the 
opportunity to decide that issue. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. There are only six or eight 
of these really controversial matters, are there not? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Well, according to my view, I should say 
around eight highly controverted items. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Eight would cover them 
all? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. We will not differ on that much. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Is there any reason in the 
world that the gentleman can think of which would make it im- 
possible for the menrbership of this body, knowing what those 
controversial items are, to agree upon a motion that there 
should be votes upon them, so that the Members of this body 
can record themselves and so we in the House can decide what 
sort of a tariff bill we want to support, rather than having it 
settled by the conference committee and then whether we think 
it right or not be compelled to vote the whole thing up or down. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. May I interpose a question before 
the gentleman proceeds? 

Mr. RAMSHYER. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Does not that question rest pri- 
marily with the Committee on Rules? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Well, I do not know about that. The 
gentleman from South Dakota raises a point which goes right 
at the complexion of this House and we might as well talk 
about it out loud. 

Now, on this side of the aisle you have sugar Democrats; you 
have oil Democrats; you have shingle Democrats; you have 
shoe Democrats; and you have cement Democrats. 

Mr. RANKIN. And Democrats! 

Mr. RAMSEYER. And Republicans can be given group 
labels. I do not know what the outcome will be if these mat- 
ters should be presented to the House, because you possibly 
could make combinations here just as they have done in the 
other body. One thing of a political nature I want to impress 
on you is that if the tariff bill is going to be injected into 
politics this fall it will be because of some of the items I have 
named. In 1909 it was Schedule K. It will not be Schedule K 
this time. It may be sugar, it may be shoes; and it may be 
something else. Some claim that the people have already lost 
all interest in this tariff bill. 

Even though that be true that does not relieve us of our 
responsibility to get the best kind of a tariff bill we can to 
promote the business and welfare of the country. 

Mr. CRISP. Will the gentleman yield on the question of 


procedure? 
Mr. RAMSEYER. Yes. 
Mr. CRISP. Is it not true that if a rule is brought in and 


the previous question should be voted down, it would be in 
order to offer an amendment providing that the 8 or 10 
schedules to which the gentleman has referred shall be consid- 
ered and the House given an opportunity to vote on them, 
and if a majority of the House desires that privilege is it not 
within their power to accomplish it by voting down the previous 
question and adopting an amendment to the rule authorizing 
the consideration of those schedules and the House given an 
opportunity to vote on them? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. There is no question about the power. 
The only question is whether you can get the Members to exer- 
cise that power. 

Mr. CRISP, The gentleman is more persuasive than I am, 
and I hope his speech will have that effect. 

Mr. RAMSHEYER. Now, I want to conclude. There are 
some people who seem to think that if we get the tariff on a 
sensible and equitable basis and out of politics there will not 
be any issue to divide the parties. Well, I do not know whether 
the tariff issue is much of an element in dividing the parties 
now or not. We have, of course, some great problems before 
the country. The tariff is one of them and prohibition is an- 
other, but in the few minutes I have remaining I want to call 
your attention to a problem that transcends the problems I have 
just named; in fact, before the problem I am about to call to 
your attention prohibition and the tariff fade into insignificance, 

Mr. GARNER. May I interrupt to ask a question before the 
gentleman goes to that issue? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. My time is going. 

Mr. GARNER. I have already gotten the gentleman 20 addi- 
tional minutes. Does the gentleman favor voting down the pre- 
vious question, under the circumstances, and the House being 
given an opportunity to consider these schedules? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Now, Mr. GARNER, let us not get into that 
now. I have pointed out the procedure. If we get into matters 
of detail now we may have the same kind of a scene we had 
here last Thursday, and the first thing we know we will be 
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ha-haing at each other. The gentleman knows I usually vote 
my convictions. [Applause.] 

Mr. GARNER. Well, the Rules Committee can bring in the 
kind of a rule I speak of if they want to. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Well, now, I have pointed out what should 
be accomplished, and I know the gentleman will watch me with 
an eagle eye to see what my course will be. 

Mr. COLE. The gentleman knows that the Rules Committee 
may bring in that sort of a rule. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Certainly. 

Mr. COLE. So we will not have to cross that bridge. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Certainly. We are talking about possible 
courses of procedure and what the results should be. And do 
not worry. The Rules Committee will hear about the discus: 
pa that has taken place here before they will ever take any 
action. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSETER. Yes. 

Mr. ARENTZ. I just want to ask if the gentleman would 
recommend that we hold a caucus and determine that those 
eight controversial matters shall be mentioned in the rule we 
get, so that we may have a vote on them in the House? We 
can do that, of course, and endeavor to decide that before the 
rule is brought in. 

a RAMSEYER. We tried the caucus once and did not get 
very far. 

15 ARENTZ. I think we could caucus on that without any 
trouble. 

Mr. RAMSETER. I do not know about that. I do not care 
to commit myself on that course either just at this time. 

Now, here is the problem I started to present when I was 
interrupted. I am going to read from a report made by Mr. 
Hoover, then Secretary of Commerce, in 1921, as chairman of 
the President’s Conference on Unemployment. We have a situa- 
tion to-day a good deal like we had in 1921. I read from his 
report: 

There is no economic failure so terrible in its import as that of a 
country possessing a surplus of every necessity of life in which num- 
bers, willing and anxious to work, are deprived of these necessities. 
It simply can not be if our moral and economic system is to sur- 
vive. * * *# 

What our people wish is the opportunity to earn their daily bread, 
and surely in a country with its warebouses bursting with surpluses of 
food, of clothing, with its mines capable of indefinite production of fuel, 
with sufficient housing for comfort and health, we possess the intelli- 
gence to find solution. Without it our whole system is open to serious 
charges of failure. 


To my mind, the President of the United States is the greatest 
practical economic engineer in the world to-day. [Applause.] 
He then had, and still has, a vision of things as they should be. 

Do you know that we, as a people, have not yet learned the 
A B Cs of living together on an equitable, economic basis? 
This is a problem, young men, that is more important than the 
tariff. It is more important than prohibition. It is a problem 
that the tariff alone or prohibition alone or the tariff and pro- 
hibition combined will not solve. This problem is before us. 
It is lying right now on our front doorsteps. Have we the 
intelligence to find a solution? 

When the Master was on earth he once said that “the Sab- 
bath was made for man and not man for the Sabbath.” You 
who understand the significance of this saying will understand 
me when I say that the industrial system should be made for 
man and not man for the industrial system. [Applause.] 

Now, here is the problem that challenges the intelligence of 
both Republicans and Democrats. Here is a problem that not 
only should be solved but must be solved. Our warehouses 
bursting with surpluses of feod, our storehouses filled with 
clothing, yet we have masses of people in this country going 
hungry for want of food and cold for want of clothing. Have 
we the intelligence to find the solution? 

I hope that all of you now listening to me will address your- 
selves to the solution of this great problem called to the atten- 
tion of the country by no less a person than President Hoover 
when he was Secretary of Commerce back in 1921. 

Thus, ladies and gentlemen, I conclude, and I thank you 
sincerely for your close attention to my address, [Applause, the 
Members rising. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Lerrs). Under the special 
order of the House, the Chair now recognizes the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR] for 30 minutes. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Speaker, as the time is limited and we 
have been served with notice that no extension will be allowed, 
I ask to be permitted to proceed without interruption until I 
have completed my statement. After that, if I can get time, I 


will answer any questions, no matter how long it may take; 
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and let me say at this time that it is a singular fact that the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. RAmsEYER], who has just spoken, has 
taken a text very largely along the line as my own, based, I 
assume, upon the remarks of the gentleman from New York, 
which alone have caused me to take the floor this afternoon. I 
was not present when my colleague from New York, Doctor 
CROWTHER, is reported to have denounced Republicans in the 
House who may not vote according to his views. The RECORD 
states they are called “ pseudo Republicans” by the gentleman 
from New York. 

Before expressing any opinion on the tariff bill I have waited 
for final action by the Senate unmoved by criticisms from those 
who threaten for or against that or any other bill. Long expe- 
rience has taught me that threats or abuse do not weigh with 
colleagues or constituents, who decide upon the record, and do 
not give ear to critics who attempt outside or inside the 
Chamber to influence votes in this body by threats. My own 
course Will be determined when called upon to act. 

I respect those who differ from me on the tariff, even if they 
would place an embargo tariff on every item in the bill. Their 
judgment may be bad, but if honest in opinion, that is their 
right, and their presence here means that they must represent 
the opinions of constituents who send them here. 

I believe, however, that any Member of Congress who votes 
for or against any bill because of threats or fear of ridicule, 
or who surrenders his opinions to any supposed leader, thereby 
becomes a pseudo Representative of Congress, to use my col- 
league's expression, because he does not carry out his own con- 
vietions or perform a plain legislative duty. Every Member 
must be the keeper of his own conscience. 

Mr. Speaker, on my reassignment to the Ways and Means 
Committee during consideration of the pending tariff bill, I re- 
frained from any public discussion of the bill beyond a few 
observations on the sugar schedule, that, in my judgment, was 
being raised to an unconscionable figure by the House bill. 

Opportunity for amendment in the House would have pre- 
vented a tariff rate of $3 per hundred pounds placed in the 
bill by the committee. Cuban sugar, which furnishes one-half 
of our total supply, was raised by the House from $1.76 to $2.40 
per hundred pounds, or over 36 per cent increase in the tariff 
on sugar. The House would never have yoted that increase if 
it could have acted on the sugar schedule separately. 


COST OF INCREASED SUGAR TARLFF 


Any sugar tariff increase is closely reflected in price, because 
five-sixths of our sugar is imported, so a sugar increase for 
120,000,000 consumers, who use 12,000,000,000 pounds annually, 
can be fairly well ascertained. That rate and others equally 
unjust I hoped would be rejected by the Senate when we passed 
the bill on to that body. 

Rates adopted by the Senate have been reported in the Recorp 
debates and as a member of the House Committee somewhat 
familiar with tariff-making on two great bills, I bear testimony 
that the Senate has given weeks of careful consideration to the 
bill, where the House gave hours and, and at least it has leg- 
islated where we employed a brief time in the House with idle 
speech-making. 

A final trade on different schedules seems to have left little 
to choose from between many of the rates adopted by the two 
Houses, and as the conferees are bound by the lowest rates 
adopted by the Senate, and by the House rates that in some 
cases hold the sky the limit, the situation is not promising from 
the consumer's standpoint. 

A discussion by colleagues on the committee last week appears 
in the Recorp wherein one political leader called the tariff pot 
procedure black, although political leaders of his own party had 
given the same color under a different procedure. Leaders on 
one side were blamed because they prevented any submission 
of tariff rates to the House, while the other side only sub- 
mitted the tariff bill to its followers after binding them by 
caucus to oppose any floor amendment to the House bill. 
from responsibility for the action of any Member because we all 
know that the individual is responsible for his own act and his 
own vote and Members nrust be held responsible for their own 
acts. The seal mentioned by my colleague from New York that 
regularly begs for the loaves and fishes from his master, is a 
living monument to“ regularity ” at feeding time, but will not be 
compared by me to any Member either before or after election. 

Mr. Speaker, no tariff bill will ever be entirely satisfactory 
to anyone, because such bills are always filled with compromises. 
Every State and every community gets all it can for its local 
industry to the point of a tariff embargo and devil take the 
great multitude of consumers who have no industries to trade. 


NO TARIFF AMENDMENTS PERMITTED 


As has already been stated, no Member of the House, apart 
from Republican members of the Ways and Means Committee, 
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had any direct voice in a single paragraph of the 1930 tariff 
bill’s preparation or passage. Even committee members radi- 
cally disagreed among themselves on many items. So much, 
I believe, can be fairly said of the 435 Members of the House, 
for only 15 members of the committee prepared the bill that was 
passed without a single amendment by the House. 

Not one amendment to rates could be offered under the rule. 
In the past I have strenuously opposed gag rules that frequently 
reduce the House to a helpless, inarticulate legislative body. 
Any rule that gives a committee power to fix tariff rates without 
review by the House is a rule that aids special interests to con- 
trol rates and is against the public interest. [Applause.] 

What was the effect of preparing a bill in this manner and 
what did it invite? I will offer only one or two illustrations to 
indicate the weakness of the present system. 

In the case of Schedule 5, affecting sugar, which to my mind 
is a most objectionable rate in the pending bill, the chairman of 
the sugar subcommittee was the one Member of the House most 
vitally interested of all Members in writing a high tariff rate 
on sugar, because more than one-quarter of all the domestic beet 
sugar produced in the United States is manufactured in his dis- 
trict. I offer this statement without reflection upon my col- 
league, the gentleman from Colorado, but to disclose how such 
procedure results with the bill. 

In the Recorp of May 13, page 1232, a detailed statement has 
been set forth to show that this one company on an original in- 
vestment of $15,000,000 returned $156,000,000 in dividends or over 
40 per cent annual profit on the original investment, and this 
company is the greatest beneficiary in the country of the pro- 
posed 36 per cent sugar increase contained in the House bill. 
State and Federal official reports denounced Mexican women 
and child labor in these Colorado beet fields. All this data I 
will offer hereafter in support of the statement. 

Yet, with all these facts before the House the committee re- 
port of 36 per cent increase on sugar, and on every other sched- 
ule was adopted without change of a comma or a single figure 
in reported tariff rates. The increased burden so laid on sugar 
consumers by the House bill was estimated to reach from $50,- 
600,000 to $100,000,000 annually, and a most discouraging situ- 
ation is developed when it is understood the increase will be of 
litle value to domestic beet-sugar industries because free-island 
imports have more than doubled over our own beet-sugar pro- 
duction in less than a decade. The 36 per cent increased tariff 
will further stimulate free-island production so as to hasten 
destruction of this hothouse industry that can only be saved by 
a bounty. 

RULES THAT PREVENT INTELLIGENT LEGISLATION 


Mr. Speaker, under a rule adopted by the House, the commit- 
tee bill was sent to the Senate by a vote in which every Member 
either rejected or swallowed the bill as a whole. Trusting that 
the Senate would legislate and correct many injustices even as 
it had adopted over 2,000 amendments to the preceding Fordney 
tariff bill, many Members voted to send the bill to the Senate for 
that purpose. 

I am not here discussing the reasons why the House gagged 
itself and refused to permit any amendments to the committee 
bill, but am offering a simple statement of fact concerning tariff 
legislation that effects the whole economic life of the country 
and lays an additional burden of hundreds of millions of dollars 
on the backs of American consumers. The responsibility for 
such surrender of legislative duties rests on every Member of 
the House. 

Others may attempt to distinguish between a tariff bill that is 
now supported irrespective of political lines and appropriation 
bills aggregating thousands of items and several billions of dol- 
lars passed upon by the House and which receive consideration 
every session. 

Neither this attempted distinction nor the present method of 
tariff bill preparation by the House will be further discussed in 
the few moments I am permitted to give to the subject, for we 
are now more concerned in the situation which confronts us than 
in reasons which have brought it about. 

Parliamentary restrictions prevent any discussion of the tariff 
bill’s journey through the Senate or whether the preparation of 
schedules and passage over there differed from those which haye 
occurred in the House. The Recorp contains many charges by 
Members of the other body of logrolling and trading, common 
to tariff bills, including 6 votes on oil, but each House must 
accept its own responsibility for results. 

The conferees are soon to pass upon the rates fixed by each 
House and, as stated, neither higher nor lower rates than the 
extremes adopted in one House or the other can be fixed by the 
final bill, Bound by that rule it is doubtful if the conferees can 
report any measure that will be preferable to existing law. 
Some rates are highly desirable and would be quite generally 
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supported by the membership of both Houses, but others can be 
pointed out that have little or no justification for increases. 

Mr. Speaker, President Hoover called a special session largely 
to correct existing tariff inequalities, among which he named 
agricultural relief. The distressing situation disclosed by agri- 
culture as a whole compared with other industries requires no 
illustrations at this time, and the President acting on what he 
believed to be a mandate from the people asked us to carry out 
that mandate. He did not suggest any general tariff revision 
or any embargo on foreign products that would add to the exist- 
ing heavy burdens of consumers, including farmers, who will 
pay $100 or more increased sugar burdens for every dollar that 
gets to the pocket of any actual sugar-beet farmer. 

THE GOLD-BRICK WHEAT AND CEMENT TARIFF 


Raising the wheat tariff rate to 42 cents per bushel and then 
leaving the American wheat grower to compete with Bolshe- 
viks of Russia and natives of Argentina in the Liverpool mar- 
ket is a boasted feature of the pending bill that ostensibly 
promises protection to the farm. As passed by the House the 
tariff increase is a gold brick that would convict any stock 
gambler of fraud if left to the average jury. Yet, we do just 
that_when in 1929 we produced around 900,000,000 bushels of 
wheat and imported only 36,263 bushels that could possibly be 
subjected to a 42-cent per bushel duty. The wheat tariff does 
not help the farmer one penny, as farmers well know. 

In 1929 the domestic cement industry produced 117,000,000 
barrels of cement with imports of about 2,000,000 barrels, or 2 
per cent of the total used in the country. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. I will yield to my colleague from Iowa. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Is the gentleman talking about 19297 

Mr. FREAR. Nineteen hundred and twenty-nine. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. According to a late statement the imports 
in 1929 was only 1.01. 

Mr. FREAR. If so, it is less than I supposed; and on 
117,000,000 barrels, it will reflect the increased tariff because 
all companies charge the same price for cement. I now learn that 
domestic cement production in 1929 was 170,198,000 barrels and 
only 1,720,273 imported, or 1 per cent. That is a monumental 
travesty under the name of “ protection.” A tariff of 8 cents on 
cement in the House bill, including containers, or 6 cents per 
hundred pounds in the Senate bill now taken off the tariff free 
list will place hundreds of millions of dollars in new burdens 
hereafter largely on agriculture that is engaged in building 
cement highways to gridiron every State. Do not forget that 
around 40 cents increase per barrel written in a tariff bill, sup- 
posedly to aid farmers, reflects an increased price on the entire 
170,000,000 barrels of cement depending only on the soft-heart- 
edness of the Cement Trust. 

THE CEMENT MONOPOLY’S TARIFF 


The pending tariff bill will increase heavy burdens by the 
cement monopoly, which furnishes to every purchaser at a fixed 
price all the cement used on our public highways. Its effect on 
the market is shown when Penn-Dixie cement, with 14,000,000 
shares of stock, is reported to have jumped its common stock 
over 25 per cent in value when the Senate acted on cement. 

The Senate Recorp of Saturday, March 22, disclosed in detail 
how a distressed cement concern—the North American Co.— 
now pleading for a high tariff, jumped its capitalization within 
24 hours in 1925 from $5,654,131 to $12,425,985. To support 
this high financing, alleged to represent over 100 per cent 
watered stock, cement consumers will now pay increased profits 
because of the cement tariff. High financing is responsible for 
much real or pretended business distress the tariff is called 
upon to cure. 

Sugar stocks, brick, glass, and other stocks, because of tariff 
rates, have enormously increased profits to stockholders as rap- 
idly as these rates have been acted upon. Do not forget that 
all these profits are derived from increased prices to be paid by 
the consumers, 

The sundries schedule was raised about 40 per cent over ex- 
isting law by the House committee bill, and the House again 
refused to consider a single item of scores of items thus raised. 
Forty per cent increase over what? Over the highest tariff rates 
ever written in this country on articles the farmer and all other 
consumers use and must pay, including the added price. The Sen- 
ate felt ashamed of these rates and reduced the House rate over 
26 per cent. Over $316,000,000 in sundries, or far more than all 
agricultural products combined, were imported into this country 
in 1928, and that does not limit the scope of the tariff increase 
price which will be reflected in many times that amount of 
products by domestic manufacturers who will equally profit by 
any increased prices. 

A fifth vote last Friday on oil in the Senate, if adopted, would 
have included every farmer’s gasoline engine, with a general in- 
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crease annually estimated to reach hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars. It was barely defeated by a vote of 37 to 36, or 1 ma- 
jority. By such scientific methods has the 1930 tariff bill been 
constructed, aided by a new coalition model but equipped with 
weakened shock absorbers. 

These illustrations in accepted or rejected schedules could be 
extended to many other items in the bill as thus far acted upon, 
but I submit that the farmer, who, based on proportionate pop- 
ulation, pays one-fourth of all tariff increases, may betieve 
from such facts he is burdened far beyond any benefits to be 
derived under a bill originally designed for his special relief. 

The question then resolves itself into the proposition, Will in- 
creased tariff rates, or other proposals, benefit industries enough 
to offset increased burdens placed upon consumers? 

The Senate adopted a debenture proposal to allow one-half of 
the tariff fixed in the bill to certain surplus exported commodi- 
ties. This proposition is declared to be economically unsound 
by reputable leaders, yet we load increased price burdens of 
sugar, cement, glass, and countless other products onto the con- 
sumer with a straight face and aid price fixing by monopoly 
through rates fixed by increased tariffs that discount any wheat 
debenture proposal. 

NO POLITICAL TARIFF LINES CAN BE DRAWN 

Represented by powerful lobbies and widespread propaganda 
many protected industries have profited by the new situation 
which has occurred when tariff walls no longer separate politi- 
cal parties. The cane sugar of Louisiana and citrus fruit of 
Florida and wool of Texas and other southern products are all 
in the same tariff wagon now with the protected industries of 
the North and East. 

Objections have been ignored that the 1930 tariff bill contains 
by far the highest tariff rates ever adopted by Congress and that 
these rates in many cases amount to an embargo. No importa- 
tions from other countries will occur when an embargo prevents 
any exchange of products, nor does it afford opportunity for 
such other countries to pay their debts of more than $16,000,- 
000,000 to this country. 

A serious economic situation occurs when organized domestic 
monopoly is able through price fixing to extort increased profits 
from American consumers due to tariff embargoes. Practically 
every Member favors adequate protection for American indus- 
try, but this embargo protection is not approved by either politi- 
cal party platform when it affords legalized extortion. 

The tariff bill seems to have broken away from the direction 
of party leaders. It has run wild and is soon to go to the con- 
ferees. Will the House seek to express its judgment on any 
items it has never yet considered. That we are about to de- 
termine. Not by any coalition between political parties, but by 
individual judgment of a majority of 435 House Members, who 
have thus far refused to act on any of its provisions. 

If the President vetoes the bill that is finally agreed upon by 
the conferees he will be confronted with political responsibility 
for the results, yet no one can truthfully claim he could have 
anticipated or desired results that may be reached by the tariff 
bill which finally will be sent for his approval. 

The House bill gave greatly added powers to the Tariff Com- 
mission under the flexible tariff provision. The Senate sought 
to have Congress retain its constitutional powers over customs 
by restricting tariff changes to single schedules rather than 
leave changes to the Executive whose tariff advisers he ap- 
points, and who under the new flexible tariff powers are dele- 
gated to carry out duties enjoined upon Congress by the Con- 
stitution. These amendments, unless acted on by the House, 
leave the conferees to determine whether a tariff commission 
is a better body to fix tariff rates than Congress. It is a 
large responsibility if so decided, even for the able conferees 
who are to be appointed. 

Mr. Speaker, if 1 differ from my colleagues on the committee, 
I accord them equally sincere motives and voice my apprecia- 
tion for the many days of arduous work given by our com- 
mittee in preparation of the bill. They have worked morning 
and night trying to determine schedule rates and effect agree- 
ments. It requires far more effort to disagree from colleagues 
whose judgment is expressed by compromises reached in the 
House bill than in any other decision on ordinary legislation, but 
Members are here to act on their own responsibility. 

Without needless discussion I have briefly presented a situa- 
tion that to my mind confronts Members at this time. Party 
regularity is a slogan and the question for each to determine 
is whether the bill, as finally reported, can be successfully 
defended or whether a comparative handful of producers, 
some of whom confront serious business handicaps will enable 
all other producers to reap increased profits from the great 
army of consumers whom we equally represent. 
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PROTECTION OR PROHIBITION AGAINST IMPORTS 


If left to the House, I believe the tariff bill would have been 
greatly improved before it passed to the Senate. An incorrect 
theory is apparent in its preparation when it attempts to save 
a few freight rate or otherwise handicapped or poorly man- 
aged sugar, cement, and other industries by increased duties 
reaching to an embargo. That is a fundamental difference 
between a protectionist who believes in aiding our home indus- 
tries and a tariff prohibitionist who would prohibit all imports 
in order to protect the weakest and most hopeless in any 
industry. 

Such tariff increases for weak business permit efficiently and 
profitably conducted industries to reap largely increased profits 
from consumers who pay all the profits. On the other hand, 
the consumer’s problem to-day equally confronts those with a 
reduced pay envelope and the average farmer who is struggling 
harder than ever before to face the tax collector. 

I do not question the high purposes of my committee col- 
leagues at the outset in seeking to produce a just protection- 
tariff measure. Even their efforts were subject to many con- 
flicting demands from rival claimants over hundreds of items, 
but what of the handwork through trading and logrolling of 
warring coalitions, of combinations, and forced compromises 
that may eventually carry a billion dollars of increased annual 
costs to the consumer for protection. 

Every Member has his individual responsibility, and as one who 
has sought to give study to the 1930 tariff proposals and also to 
follow discussions in the Senate, I submit that it is for those 
who indorse these heavy tariff increases to show how the final 
bill will improve general business. To my mind the House bill, 
and in some respects the Senate bill, places on consumers new 
and heavy burdens that will lessen their purchasing power and 
so prevent any promised benefit to either consumers or producers, 

Instead of helping to bring about general prosperity it rather 
tends to widen the breach that now exists between those who 
garner in larger profits and those who must tighten their belts 
to meet conditions imposed by the bill. This much can be said 
on the progress of the bill to date, but to express any further 
views on any measure not before us or before it has left the 
hands of the Senate would, in my judgment, be premature. 
{Applause. ] 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. I yield to my friend from New York. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman has described the parlia- 
mentary situation accurately; but what disturbs me at this 
time is this, that no matter what kind of a parliamentary situa- 
ation is created there will be such combinations between differ- 
ent sections of the country that the consumers are going to 
get it. It happened in the House and it happened in the Senate, 
and so very little relief for the consumers is in sight. 
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Mr. FREAR. One thing my colleague forgets is what oc- 
curred in the Republican conference, but, like all others, he 
can not express himself on that. Whatever occurs will have 
to be done on the floor of the House. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. GARNER. I would like to ask the gentleman if what- 
eyer occurred in the conference is executive? 

Mr. FREAR. I would consider it so. 

Mr. GARNER. I wonder if the gentleman from New York 
will give us the opportunity for log rolling possibilities in the 
House as they had in the Senate. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. I will say that we were lifted up to the 
highest peak of hope—— 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman give us an opportunity by 
helping to give us a record vote? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman seems to think that I am 
running this side of the House, and I am not. 

Mr. GARNER. I asked the gentleman if he would join to 
give us the opportunity. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has expired. 

Mr. FREAR. I thank the Members for their attention. 
[Applause.] Under leave to extend I submit the following: 
Summary by schedules of actual or b ad valorem rates of duty 


in the tariff’ bill, H. R. 2667, as passed the House of Re, ee 
and as agreed to by the Senate up to —.— including Marc: 


Relation of Sen- 


— 


Chemicals, oils, and paints 
earthenware, and 


Wood and manufactures of.. 
Sugar, molasses, and manu- 
factures ol 
Tobacco and manufactures of- 
Agricultural products and 
provisions 
. Spirits, wines, and other bev- 


P NP mE pn 


13. Manufactures of rayon.-..... 
14. Paper and books... 
15. Sundries 


Es BA B SS REF R 
STIIS Bt & 88 LLA 


Representatives and as reported to the Senate by 


Computed duties on 1928 imports 


Actual or computed ad valorem rates 


As 
agreed 
to by 

the 
Senate 
up to 
Mar. 
13, 1930 
P. et. P. et. P. d. P. et. 
1 | Chemicals, oils, and paints $04, 909, 660018, 402, 66 . 
2 . earthenware, and glass- ia bai oc ato nici Pe = sane 
—ö———— — 2 D 
3 Metals and MEDL of; ---| 118, 658, 110} 16, 987, 33% 2 — = a 
4 | Wood and manufactures o. 26, 453, 184) 1, 771, 19 25.3 15. 15. 15. 65 
i er e e 68, 550, 633118, 872, 1 148, 
e EEEE EEAS 100, 788/119, 212, 001/134, 843, 827| 39. 23 92.36) 84. 68. 77. 16 
6 | Tobacco and manufactures o | 62, 318, 624 37, 804 801 39, 314, 791) 4 431 314, 791 314, 791 34 1 66 965 
7 Agricultural products a i s 1,720, * m5 l y 15 a ae 
| Site ‘wines, and Wr borin e e Patera 
S ˙ -A 47. 44 47. 47.44 7. 
9 | Manufactures of cotton 43.58) 43. 38. 15 $5.15 
10 zao pam, jute, and manufac- 
19. 19. 19,64) 18,97 
— 5 E 57. 00 57.09 
13 | Manufactures of rayon.. 53.08 53. 2 TO 8.8 
14 | Paper and books 26. 1 20. 25.68 25. 91 
15 | Sundriess 28.56) 28. 20. 20. 88 
43.15) 40. 7. 87 30. 08 
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Mr. FREAR. The foregoing are valuable statistics that afford 
comparison of rates first submitted by the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Garner]. They disclose the extent of increases, 
some of which challenge attention. 

EXTORTIONATE PROFITS 

In support of my statement regarding the sugar schedule, I 
offer a detailed statement of extortionate profits made by the 
Great Western Sugar Co. that are almost unbelievable but are 
certified by able accountants. This company not only produces 
one-half of all the beet sugar manufactured in the country but 
more than half of all its mills, 16 in number, are in the district 
of the chairman of the House sugar subcommittee that fixed 
the unconscionable $3 duty per hundred pounds.on sugar. 

Attention is also invited to the labor conditions in this same 
company’s contracts with Mexican beet growers. I submit 
they will be found nowhere worse in the entire company. And 
this company is to have a 36 per cent increase in tariff rates, 
with proportionately increased profits, under the House bill. 


PROFITS OF THE GREAT WESTERN SUGAR CO. THAT PRODUCES ONE-HALP 
OF OUR DOMESTIC SUGAR 


A study of the financial operations of the Great Western Sugar 
Go. reveals an amazing story of profits and dividends of a com- 
pany protected by an unduly high tariff. 

When the company was organized in January, 1905, its au- 
thorized capital stock consisted of $30,000,000, composed of 
$15,000,000 7 per cent preferred stock and $15,000,000 common 
stock of a par value of $100 per share. 

Of the preferred stock, $13,630,000 was sold at the time the 
company was formed in 1905; the balance, $1,370,000, was not 
sold.until July, 1922. The company has never failed to pay 7 
per cent per annum regularly on the preferred stock since its 
initial dividend in 1905. 

No common stock was sold. One hundred and five thousand 
four hundred and forty shares were issued as a bonus to pur- 
chasers of preferred stock at time of organization. In De- 
cember, 1916, the outstanding common stock was increased from 
105,440 shares to 150,000 shares by a stock dividend of 42 per 
cent. In October, 1922, the par value of the common stock was 
reduced from $100 to $25 per share, and the stock split up on 
the basis of four new shares for one of the old. In July, 1927, 
the $25 par value of the stock was changed to no par value 
stock and again split up on the basis of three shares for one. 
In other words, the original holder of one share (bonus) com- 
mon stock would have 1y44; shares in December, 1916, 5 7 shares 
in October, 1922, and 17 shares in July, 1927. At around 
to-day’s price ($40, May 7, 1929) the market value of these 17 
shares amounts to $680. 

While the common-share holders were profiting by stock divi- 
dends and split up,” it must not be lost sight of that they were 
also the beneficiaries of huge dividends, as the following table 
shows: 


Dividends paid per share on 105,440 shares originally issued as bonus to 
preferred-stock purchasers 


Dividends paid 
per share, common 


577. 10 

The above dividends are exclusive of the 7 per cent that was 
paid regularly on the preferred stock. 

The total amount in dividends paid out by the company is 
tremendous when one considers that the actual cash investment 
in the company was only $15,000,000. The average cash irvest- 
ment, though, is less—amounting to $14,000,000—as the com- 
pany originally started with $13,630,000, and it was not until 
July, 1922, when the additional $1,370,000 was invested by an 
additional sale of preferred stock. 


dividend of 7 mee cent, or a total of $23, 521, 750 
In the same period it has paid out to the holders of its 

common stock (who received stock as a bonus 

paid nothing for it) dividends of -== 60, 850, 660 


Or total dividends O 84, 372, 410 
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The original 105,440 shares common stock, which were 
given as a bonus to preferred stockholders, have been 
converted into 1,800,000 shares by stock dividends aud 


“split ups.” This new stock has a market value of $40 
per share (May 7, 1929), or a total value of $72, 000, 000 

Making a total profit (on an investment of $15,- 
TURNS BM E eee SNE REE IEE ML FSFE 156, 872, 410 


Or approximately $1,042.48 for each $100 invested, equivalent 
to an average yearly return and appreciation of $43.43 for each 
$100 invested for the past 24 years, since the company was 
started. , 

Parenthetically stated, child labor did not get any of these 
dividends. 

The following table is illuminating as to the yearly dividends 
paid on the $15,000,000 investment: 


72CTTTTTT—T—T—T———— $054, 100 |...-.--..... $954, 100 
954, 100 954, 100 
1909 B64 100 Ost 100 
Sa 100 
1910. 1. 085, 900 91 100 
c 1, 481, 300 954, 100 
1912. 1, 481, 300 954, 100 
1913... 1, 481, 300 954, 100 
1914... 1, 481, 300 954. 100 
1915... 1, 481, 300 954, 100 
1918. 1, 639, 400 954. 100 
jh RSS SE a on SA S 1, 741, 600 954, 100 
1918.1- 8, 154,100 | 7,200, 954, 100 
1919. 8, 004, 100 | 7,050, 954, 100 
1920. 8,004, 100 | 7,050, 954, 100 
1921_ 8,004,100 | 7, 050, 954, 100 
1922. 1, 854, 100 900, 954, 100 
2 —8 1, 602, 050 1, 002, 050 
1924_ 3,450,000 2. 1, 050, 000 
1925. 5, 850, 000 4, 1, 050, 000 
1926_ 5,850,000 | 4, 1, 050, 000 
1927 5,850,000 | 4, 1, 050, 000 
1928. 5, 970, 0004. 1, 050, 000 
Wee ee ee 6,090,000 | 5, 1.050, 000. 


84, 372, 410 


It is of interest to note the tremendous rise in dividends 
during the fiscal years starting March 1, 1917, and ending Feb- 
ruary 28, 1921. It can be easily recalled that 1917 and 1918 were 
the war years. It was in 1919 when the Government released its 
control of sugar, and from then on into 1920 the price started 
to soar upward to 25 cents a pound. Not only did the price 
of sugar climb but the dividends paid by the company became 
record breaking. In the eventful year of 1920 the Great Western 
Sugar Co. had a net income of around $11,500,000. This figure 
was exceeded in the fiscal year beginning March 1, 1917, which 
was the war year, when a net income of $12,335,000 was reported. 

When organized the Great Western Sugar Co. operated six 
beet-sugar factories with a slicing capacity of 5,600 tons of beets 
daily. These mills were all in the State of Colorado. To-day, 
the company owns and controls 21 beet-sugar factories, with a 
slicing capacity of 33,000 tons of beets daily. It not only oper- 
ates in Colorado but has expanded into Nebraska, where it oper- 
ates six mills, and in Montana and Wyoming, where it operates 
one factory each. From a small beginning in 1905 it now pro- 
duces about 50 per cent of the entire United States beet crop. 
This tremendous expansion was all paid out of earnings of the 
company. While this expansion was going on dividends were 
also being paid. The expansion program continues—a new fac- 
tory is being built at Wheatland, Colo., which is expected to be 
ready for the next season. 

In the past 12 years the company has expanded from a pro- 
duction of around 5,000,000 bags of sugar to over 10,500,000 
bags, an increase of over 100 per cent, while the entire beet-sugar 
industry in the United States, for a similar period, has only 
expanded from a production of 15,300,000 bags of sugar to 21,- 
600,000 bags, an increase of a little over 40 per cent. To-day, 
as stated, the company produces about 50 per cent of all the beet 
sugar produced in the United States, and all this expansion was 
paid out of earnings of the company without affecting its gen- 
erous dividend policy. 

For the last 12 years, for which data is available, the Great 
Western Sugar Co. produced 83,796,286 bags of sugar, 100 
pounds to the bag. During this same period the net income 
as reported by the company was $76,405,590, or a profit per 
pound of 0.9118 cent. The dividends paid during this period 
were $68,682,550, equivalent to 0.8196 cent per pound of sugar 
manufactured. The average tariff on refined sugar, in effect 
during the past 12 years, was 1.5997 cents per pound. Should 
the average tariff on refined sugar have been reduced by 0.57 
cent per pound—this 0.57 cent is the reduction recommended by 
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the United States Tariff Commission in its report to the Presi- 
dent—-the net income of the company for the past 12 years 
would be reduced from $76,405,590 to $28,642,000, equivalent to 
184 per cent on the preferred stock for the 12-year period, or 
a little over 15 per cent per annum. Allowing for a regular 7 
per cent dividend on the preferred stock for the 12 years— 
$12,600,000—there would still remain over $16,000,000 available 
for the common stock, which was given as a bonus to preferred 
stockholders, equivalent to 10634 per cent for the 12-year period, 
or an annual return of 8.89 per cent on the original $15,000,000 
common stock, which was the bonus to preferred shareholders. 

I asked for this detailed statement because of repeated de- 
nials of profits, child labor, and other interesting facts. I sub- 
mit if this statement is correct, and I believe it to be so, then 
it gives a record of high financing in Colorado that is rarely 
equaled in this country. 

Does this company that has one-half of its great mills in 
Chairman TIMBERLAKE’S district need a higher tariff to further 
increase its profits of 45 per cent last year? 

HERE IS A GRAPHIC STATEMENT OF PROFITS AND LOSSES 

Evidence of the prosperity, or lack of it, of the leading sugar 
companies in Cuba, south Porto Rico, Hawaii, and in the domes- 
tie beet fields is given in the accompanying table, which was 
prepared from available statistics. A similar study of the 
Philippine companies was not made because of the unayailability 
of accurate information; nevertheless, it is know that the 
Philippine companies have enjoyed large profits, 

In order to find a common ground of comparison, it was 
decided to take $1,000 worth of common stock, purchased Jan- 
uary 31, 1921, in each of the companies studied, and sold April 
19, 1929. The profits and losses accruing to the buyer are cal- 
culated by taking into consideration not only the sale value of 
the stock but also the sale of rights and the cash dividends 
received. 

The table shows that purchasers of— 
$3,000 worth of common stock purchased in three Cuban 

companies with an annual production of slightly less than 

1,000,000 tons lost over the 8-year period 
$10. 000 worth of common stock purchased in the south Porto 


Rican, Hawaiian, and domestice companies studied made a 
net profit over the 8-year period of. 10, 485. 15 


It should be apparent from the table that the domestic beet, 
the Porto Rican and the Hawaiian companies, which are de- 
manding an increase in the tariff, have prospered under the 
present tariff of 1.76 cents; while the Cuban companies have lost 
heavily as a result of this tariff, 

In the accompanying table—when the stock was not listed 
the asked quotation was used on the date nearest to January 
81, 1921. 

Where no market quotation was available for the sale of 
rights, the theoretical figure was used. 

When no sales figures were available the bid quotation of 
April 19, 1929, was used. 


Comparison of common stocks of sugar companics 


$1, 450. 35 


Oro 


South Porto Rico 519.75 | 2, 091. 36 1. 650. 00 
peers 3 1, 047. 00 976, 47 1, 027. 94 
entra! Aguirre Asso- 
as — 58,744 | 1,000. 00 962. 69. | 2, 686. 57 2, 649. 26 
Ona 
Great Western 
Holly Sugar 


Ewa Plantation 
Hawaiian Commercial 


4, 384. 92 8, 958. 18 


1 Farr & Oo. says this company is capable of producing 26,785 long tons annually. 


In all cases of production, long tons are used. 
9 srr ao was not listed the asked quotation was used on the date nearest 
an. 
W. — 5 no market quotation was available for sale of rights, the theoretical figure 
was used. 
When no figures for sale of stock on Apr. 19, 1929, were available, the bid quotation 
was used. 
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A Colorado letter from a former distinguished Member of 
Congress is received and I quote from that portion which relates 
to the sugar subject and to the employment of Mexicans in the 
sugar-beet fields by the Great Western Sugar Co., contractors 
in Colorado, 

Therein ex-Congressman Kindel states that $116,000 was paid 
by Weld County, the conspicuous child-labor county in Mr. 
TIMBERLAKE’S district, for food supplies to indigents during the 
winter months, The letter is offered for what it contains. 


DENVER, COLO., May 9, 1929. 
Hon. James A. FREAR, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN FREAR: I note with interest your attitude in 
the matter of the sugar tariff, and on the whole I cordially approve 
it. * * * 

Now, as to sugar, the principal employees doing the drudgery of the 
beet fields in Colorado are Mexicans and other inferior foreign laborers 
who are lowering the standard of human values, are undertaken to be 
supplied by the “field man” of the Great Western Sugar Co., relative 
to whom an illuminating fact is that the community chest (Denver) 
cares, in part at least, for 8,000 Mexicans in winter and 3,000 in sum- 
mer in this city, which information I gleaned from the charity organi- 
zation since the receipt of your letter, and, furthermore, Weld County, 
which is our largest county in agricultural area, paid within one fiscal 
year (only a year or two ago) some $116,000 to grocer merchants for 
food supplies doled out by them to indigents during the winter months, 
according to a statement made by Mr. Charles Finch, a prominent 
farmer of Eaton, Colo., to my attorney here on his visit to the stock 
show last January. The indigents, he said, were mainly Mexicans; and 
I am writing for confirmation of the statement in its entirety (of which 
I do not doubt). 

I inclose current financial statement of the Great Western Sugar Co., 
which shows great opulence—in part fostered by the community charity 
shown—and also a monster gorging in comparison to the farm com- 
munity hereabouts in general, in which connection I would state that 
vast areas of dry lands pay more annual taxes than same can be rented 
for, or otherwise made to yield. And I have definite information that 
a brother of Congressman GARNER, of Texas, who resides in the south- 
ern part of this State, can confirm that statement of his own personal 
knowledge and experience. 

Under all the circumstances—of course, not pretended to be recited 
herein—it seems a shame, if not crime, to raise the duty on sugar; 
and in this connection a quotation made by Senator Reed of Missouri 
in his last year of service seems appropriate: “ Shall statesmen vaunt 
thelr shame and call it fame?” 

I glory in the fact that you continue to follow the maxim that “the 
greatest good to the greatest number is the supreme law." More power 
to you—and with the kindest personal regards and best wishes, I am, 

Cordially, 
GEORGE J. KINDEL. 

P. S.—As I suppose you know, much data can be had relative to labor- 
ing conditions in the beet fields from the report of Thomas J. Miller, 
United States Department of Labor, and also from H, L. Kerwin, 
director of Division of Conciliation, United States Department of Labor, 

SUGAR WITNESSES FURNISHED BY MR. TIMBERLAKE 

The brief of the United States Beet Sugar Association, sub- 
mitted by Stephen H. Love, president, and Harry Austin, sec- 
retary, filed with the Ways and Means Committee, contradicts 
the statement that an increased sugar tariff will encourage 
greater production of sugar within continental United States. 


So disproportionate are the benefits of any protective tariff which 
would place the American farmer on the same basis as the oriental 
farmer of tropical islands, even 10,000 miles away, that the domestic 
producer can not long continue to meet this competition, though ade- 
quately protected against other foreign nations. (Brief, p. 3333, hear- 
ings before Ways and Means Committee.) 

Decline of agriculture and industry thereon dependent may easily 
occur within a tariff wall designed for domestic production, 

For purposes of argument, it is obvious that a duty on foreign sugar 
might be fixed so high that the entire supply required by the United 
States might be produced in sources technically under the American fiag 
from the standpoint of possession. 

Under such conditions practically no sugar would be produced in con- 
tinental United States, since it could be produced so much cheaper in 
the Philippines, and even in Hawail or Porto Rico. 


Even more definite is the testimony before the Ways and 
Means Committee (p. 3331) of Mr. W. D. Lippitt, vice president 
and general manager of the Great Western Sugar Co., who also 
represented the United States Beet Sugar Association at the 
hearings. 

Asked by Congressman TIMBERLAKE whether “it was impossi- 
ble to increase the production of sugar in this country to meet, 
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our demands, regardless of what tariff was imposed,” Mr. Chairman TIMBERLAKE of the sugar subcommittee frankly 


Lippitt testified : 


I think that the increase in continental beet production would be 
relatively slow. I differ materially with many of the witnesses who 
have testified to-day on that point. (These witnesses asserted conti- 
nental United States could, within a few years, produce all the sugar 
we consumed.) I doubt that any reasonable tariff would permit us to 
expand the industry in any reasonable period of time to supply our 
own requirements. I think, even under such an increase as has been 
suggested (2.40-cent tariff on Cuban raws) that our increase in pro- 
duction, our expansion in continental United States, would barely keep 
pace with the increase in consumption; and unless the Philippine ques- 
tion of limitation is handled along with this and made a part of it I 
doubt if we can increase at all. 


There can be no question that Mr. Lippitt is right, that a 
2.40-cent rate will be useless to domestic beet growers because 
of free imports. A 10-cent rate would be equaily valueless and 
only hasten the demise of our domestic beet industry. 

MEXICAN LABOR 

An article by S. J. Holmes, of California, appears in the 
North American Review for May, entitled “ Perils of the Mexican 
Invasion,” which is too long to discuss carefully; but I call 
attention to one or two paragraphs that bear out the reports 
of the Department of Labor and also of the Colorado Agri- 
cultural College and letters that I have printed herewith: 


According to the reports of the Commissioner General of Immigration, 
the influx. from Mexico previous to 1900 was insignificant in amount, 
never rising to 1,000 per annum and seldom exceeding 500. In 1908 the 
recorded number suddenly shot up from 915 to 5,682. In the following 
year it became 15,591, and then increased by leaps and bounds, reaching 
its climax in 1924 with a figure of 87,648. The numbers for 1925, 1926, 
and 1927 were 32,278, 42,638, and 66,766, respectively. * * * 
(p. 615). 

Cases of acute distress due to the wholesale discharge of American 
workers and the employment of Mexicans at a lower wage are by no 
means rare. The commander of an American Legion post in a prominent 
town in Texas stated that he had “recently attempted to place some 
ex-service men in employment on the farms * » (p, 618). 

The president of the Humanitarian Heart Mission writes on condl- 
tions in Denver, as follows: “ The sugar-beet company employs the very 
poorest and most ignorant Mexicans with large families; brings them 
to Denver, working them in the beet fields until snow flies. These 
unfortunates then congregate in Denver with $15 or $20 to keep a large 
family and no possible means of support by labor through the winter 
season.” A Mexican slum district is coming to be a common feature of 
our southwestern cities. In the so-called bull pens of San Antonio, 
according to G. P. Nelson, “ you will find barefooted and ragged children, 
dirty men and women, living in the filth, mud, and dirt in the most 
deplorable and dilapidated shacks. * * + (p. 619). 

A report of the California Commission on Immigration and Housing 
made to the governor in 1926 states. The Mexicans as a general rule 
become a public charge under slight provocation and have become a great 
burden to our communities. In Los Angeles the outdoor relief division 
states that 27.44 per cent of its cases are Mexicans. The bureau of 
Catholic charities reports that 53 per cent of its cases are Mexicans, 
who consume at least 50 per cent of the budget + * (p. 620). 


Every reputable publication that has reached my hands is to 
the same effect. Again I repeat that no labor leader in this 
country familiar with conditions described in the beet fields of 
Colorado will be found to support this feature of the bill, that 
with Mexican and child labor produces one-half of all the beet- 
sugar output of the United States, 

Any additional tariff will not help the beet grower but will be 
used largely to swell the profits of the Great Western Sugar Co. 

This situation is squarely presented to Congress and there can 
be no answer offered that will justify the tariff rate of 3 cents 
recommended by Chairman TIMBERLAKE. 

Now, I offer official records of the State of Colorado and 
Federal Government on labor conditions this bill protects. 

SUGAR-BEET LABOR CONDITIONS 

Representative TIMBERLAKE, from the second district of Colo- 
rado, is a colleague and personal friend of mine. He represents 
his constituents well. He is chairman of the sugar subcom- 
mittee that brought in this report that without any logical 
basis for such course increases the sugar duty from $2.20 to 
$3 per hundredweight or, as stated, a 36 per cent boost in sugar 
rates with a resulting 60 per cent tariff on 5-cent sugar. That 
report was accepted by a divided committee vote. American 
consumers will pay this extortion if it becomes law. 

When, through the sugar chairmanship he now holds, Mr. 
TIMBERLAKE’S constituents seek by law to extort unconscionable 
profits from the people of my State and sugar consumers of 
every other State, under conditions that challenge the condemna- 
tion of the country, I can not remain silent. 


states he has 16 large beet-sugar mills in his second Colorado 
district. They belong to the Great Western Sugar Co. That 
company manufactures 500,000 tons annually or one-half of all 
the beet sugar produced in the United States. It is a corpora- 
tion of large wealth that has collected enormous profits during 
and since the war down to 1929. In February, 1929, the Great 
Western Sugar Co. reported profits on its common stock, accord- 
ing to my information, of 45 per cent. Nearly one-half its par 
stock is measured by its 1928 profits. 
UNCONSCIONABLE SUGAR PROFITS UNDER PRESENT TARIFF RATES 


I am prepared to show that in securing its unconscionable 
profits from American consumers, as noted, the Great Western 
Sugar Co. that produces one-half of all our beet sugar does so 
by employing an army of children, many of them below 10 years 
of age and some of them as young as 6 years, who work in 
the fields from 10 to 14 hours a day and sleep with their 
families in single rooms to the number of 8, 10, and even 12 
persons in a room, in tumble-down shacks or hovels frequently 
worse than leaky, rough-boarded woodsheds, without the com- 
monest conveniences and no comforts. 

Living and labor conditions, worse than anywhere else in the 
world outside of beet fields, I desire to disclose is the basis of 
vast profits received by this great sugar company. 

Keep in mind that no beet-sugar grower is sharing in any of 
the mill stockholder’s prosperity, nor will they ever do so until 
this sugar business is conducted like other lines where the 
interest of the employer and employee are mutual. To-day 
all the cream goes to the mills and skim milk, with little of it, 
to the grower. 

FRIGHTFUL LABOR CONDITIONS IN THE BERT FIELDS 


It needs a blast of righteous indignation from America’s labor 
organizations to help wipe out this public scandal in labor con- 
ditions and to give direct support to millions of sugar consumers 
who are about to be robbed by this great sugar company that 
now demands higher prices and greater profits, 

On April 20 I made specific charges in my speech of the 
employment of from 75 per cent to 90 per cent of Mexican 
labor in the sugar-beet fields. I also gave some data regarding 
the employment of Indian children in the beet fields of 
Colorado. 

Replying to this speech, which was apparently fortified by 
astounding facts from governmental sources, a telegram was 
read from the Governor of Michigan denying that conditions in 
Michigan had been properly represented. In order to ascertain 
the truth, and also that Congress should know the facts and 
real conditions of labor in the sugar-beet fields of the country, 
I introduced the following resolution: 


House Joint Resolution 62 


Joint resolution authorizing the appointment of a committee to investi- 
gate domestic sugar industries 


Whereas an extensive survey of the domestic beet-sugar industry by 
the Institute of Economics and a like survey by the Children’s Bureau 
of the Department of Labor alleges that of 500 families then studied 
one-fourth of the workers in the sugar-beet ficlds of Michigan were 
less than 10 years of age and only one-fifth of the workers had reached 
the age of 14 years; that 90 per cent of the mothers having children 
under 6 years of age worked in the fields, and half the children under 
that age were usually taken by their parents to the fields; and 

Whereas in 1927 the Bureau of Labor is reported to have found that 
75 to 90 per cent of labor in the sugar-beet fields was Mexican, and 
3,048 of the 6,720 workers in the Michigan sugar-beet fields were shipped 
up from Texas by one company for temporary work; and 

Whereas these statements from apparently reliable sources are, denied 
by eminent State officials; and 

Whereas such charges, if untrue, should be retracted by responsible 
officials ; but, if true, are a disgrace to American standards of labor and 
living conditions and to every impulse of humanitarianism; and 

Whereas the Great Western Sugar Co, of Colorado, which makes 50 
per cent of all beet sugar in this country, in its financial statement 
printed in the Wall Street Journal for April 22, 1929, discloses 171 
per cent increased earnings over the previous year; and 

Whereas, due to rapidly growing free imports from our island posses- 
sions and destructive free competition with tropical climate, sugarcane 
reproduction crops, and cheap foreign labor, it is alleged the American 
sugar industry will soon be at an end; and 

Whereas it is further alleged that no tariff, howeyer high, can meet 
the situation, but because of rapidly increasing free imports the only 
alternative for such industry must be a direct bounty system like that 
built up in European countries, to be maintained by a small sugar 
duty: Therefore be it 

Resolwed, etc., That a joint committee of 10 Members of Congress is 
hereby authorized, 5 to be appointed by the Vice President of the Senate 
and 5 by the Speaker of the House. Such committee is hereby author- 
ized and directed to make a general survey of the financial and industrial 
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situation of domestic sugar, with special instruction to investigate into 
labor conditions and contracts made with beet-sugar growers; to report 
the effect of rapidly increasing free imports of cane sugar upon the 
future of the domestic sugar industry and what method can be used for 
the protection of such industry. : 

Said committee is authorized to send for persons and papers, to 
administer oaths, to employ such clerical assistance as is necessary, to 
sit during any recess of Congress and at such places as may be deemed 
advisable. Any subcommittee duly authorized thereto shall have the 
powers conferred upon the committee by this joint resolution. 


In order that the original facts then set forth may be sup- 
ported by further data that challenges the serious attention of 
every Member of Congress, I quote herewith further facts re- 
garding child labor in the beet fields that is based upon the 
highest Federal and State governmental authority, and I ask 
that an investigation be had covering the original facts set forth 
in the resolution, and in addition thereto further data that is 
offered herewith. 

CHILD LABOR “ PROTECTION “ TARIFF 


The United States Department of Labor has published an 
authoritative pamphlet, No. 115, entitled “ Child Labor and the 
Work of Mothers in the Beet Fields of Colorado and Michigan.” 
I have briefly recited in my speech of April 20 some conditions 
found in the beet fields of Michigan. The investigation by Gov- 
ernment agents in Colorado as well as Michigan is briefly recited 
in the following pages: 


The beet-sugar industry has been developed on a larger scale in Colo- 
rado than in any other State in the Union, and for a number of years 
Colorado has led all States in the area harvested and the tons of sugar 
produced, though both Michigan and Utah have as Many sugar fac- 
tories in operation. 

The present study of child labor and the work of mothers in the 
Colorado beet fields was made in the beet-raising area north of Denver, 
in Weld and Larimer Counties, In no other two counties In Colorado 
are beets so extensively grown. * * (p. 11). 


All the sugar factories in these two counties, five in number, 
were owned by one sugar company—the Great Western Sugar 
Co.—that produces 50 per cent of all our domestic beet sugar, 
and these counties are in the second Colorado congressional 
district, of which Representative TIMBERLAKE, of the sugar sub- 
committee, is chairman. It should be kept in mind that in his 
district are located 16 mills of the greatest sugar company in 
the country, that made profits around 45 per cent on its common 
stock last year, all paid by American consumers. The proposed 
duty of 3 cents per pound favored by his committee ought to 
give profits to his mill constituents of 50 per cent and more an- 
nually based on existing profits, 


EXTRACTS THAT TELL THE STORY 


Quoting from the report: 

They reported to the Children’s Bureau that 4,234, or 44 per cent, 
of the handworkers who they stated were required were brought in 
from outside districts, and that the remaining laborers were resident. 


The Colorado investigation covered— 


Five hundred and forty-two families in the two counties of which 
over three-fourths were contract laborers. Comparatively few were 
families owning or renting farms and cultivating their own beets, and 
only 13 per cent were tenant farmers. * * (pp. 13). 

Less than 15 per cent of the fathers and mothers in the families 
visited had been born in America, and over two-fifths of these were of 
Mexican stock. * * © Russian-Germans formed the largest group of 
foreign-born parents. * * * (p. 14). 

In the families visited, 1,073 children between 6 and 16 years had 
worked in the beet fields during the season of 1920. All except 37 of 
them had worked for their own parents and without remuneration. 
The child labor law of Colorado, like that of most States, exempts agri- 
cultural work from its minimum-age provision, and children may be put 
to work in the fields at any age. Four children eyen younger than 6 
years were reported by their parents as having worked a part of each 
day for from one to eight weeks. Among the working children between 
6 and 16 years of age covered by the study, well over one-fourth were 
less than 10 years of age and more than one-half were from 10 to 13, 
inclusive. Only 191 working children had reached their fourteenth 
birthday. * * (ppb. 18), 

More than three-fifths of the 8-year-old children in the families in 
which at least one older child had already gone to work were beet-field 
workers. From the age of 10 on practically all worked in the cultiva- 
tion of beets. Even among the 6 and 7 year old children one child in 
four was reported as working * * (p. 19). 

This is not in Russia or the Fiji Islands but in the State of 
Colorado, the home of the great, prosperous Great Western 
Sugar Co., in a State and district so ably represented by Repre- 
sentative TIMBERLAKE, chairman of the sugar subcommittee. 
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Of the 1,073 working children, 571 had already spent more than 
6 weeks in the beet fields during the 1920 season, and 61 of them had 
worked from 12 to 17 weeks. Five children under 8 years of age, 18 
between 8 and 9, and 16 between 9 and 10 had worked 10 weeks or 
more. One-fifth of the laborers’ children had worked at least 10 weeks 
practically twice as many proportionately as the children of tenant 
farmers. * * + (p. 20). 


Page after page is given to specific cases of child labor in beet 
fields in this congressional district, and only two or three illus- 
trations will be furnished from that pamphlet. 


Four Russjan-German children, ranging in age from 9 to 13 years, 
came to the beet fields with their family the 1st of June. They worked 
at thinning and blocking for more than three weeks, 14½ hours a day, 
beginning at 4.30 a. m. They took five minutes in the morning and 
again in the afternoon for a lunch. They took 20 minutes for dinner. 
About July 1 they went home, remaining until the middle of the month, 
when the hoeing began. They spent five weeks, 1414 hours a day, 
hoeing, and again went home, returning September 21 for the harvest, 
which lasted four weeks. 

Three little boys of 8, 10, and 12 years, with their 5-year-old sister 
and their mother and father, worked on contract for more than 14 weeks, 
11 and 12 hours dally, caring for 53 acres of beets * „ (p, 23). 

A little Mexican girl, aged 8 years, worked at thinning 10 hours a 
day for four weeks in June. She did no hoeing. * * * 


The paragraph further relates to the overworking of this 
child three and one-half weeks at 10 hours a day. 


In one native American family four boys, aged 7, 10, 12, and 15 
years, spent three weeks at the spring process, working an 11-hour day. 
They were in the field from 7 in the morning until 7 at night; took 
one hour off for dinner. * * * 


These were not stockholders in the company that made 45 
per cent profits in sugar in 1928, but the last paragraph is from 
a torn page of man’s inhumanity to children of his fellow man. 
Helpless children exploited by the Great Western Sugar Co., of 
Colorado, that makes unconscionable profits through existing 
sugar rates—and yet demands more. 

Again I quote from the official Government report: 


A Russian-German family came out from town March 22. In this 
family were 3 children working, 12-year-old Frieda, 9-year-old Willie, 
and Jim, age 7, who worked irregularly. They spent 3 weeks at the 
spring work, putting in a 12%-hour day; 2 weeks at hoeing for 11 
hours a day, and up to the time of the agent’s visit had spent about 3 
weeks at the harvest, Which was not yet finished. Altogether they 
worked about 9 weeks, probably very hard, since the 3 children, 1 work- 
ing irregularly, and 3 adults had cared for 50 acres. 

Somewhat similar working conditions were found in a family in which 
2 little girls, age 12 and 13 years, with 3 adults, took care of 50 acres 
of beets. The children had worked altogether 11 weeks, 10 and 12½ 
hours a day * * © (p. 24). 


Some of these children and their parents made no complaint 
of their work but seemed glad to get employment, which sounds 
like familiar sweat-shop sentiments, but a great many families, 
on the other hand, spoke of the hardships of the work in the 
beet crop, especially for women and children. 


DIVIDENDS IN THE BEET FIELDS 


“We all get backaches,” was n common complaint. Hardest work 
there is,” said others. One mother “couldn't sleep nights“ because her 
“bands and arms hurt so.” Although the children, being small, do 
not have to bend over the plants as constantly as adults, therefore may 
not suffer the same sort of hardship, yet the work is no doubt a strain. 
A little girl, 6 years old, told the children's bureau agent that her back 
was getting crooked from her work “in beets.” One mother declared 
that the “ children all get tired because the work is always in a hurry.” 
A contract laborer with a large acreage said that his children “ scream 
and cry” from fatigue; and another said,“ The children get so tired 
they don't want to eat and go right to bed, Beets are harder work than 
working in a steel mill, The children don’t get fresh air, as they have 
to lie in the dust and crawl on their knees all day * * *” (pp. 
25-26). 

Six o'clock was reported as the usual hour for beginning work, but 
some families started as early as 4.30 or 5 o'clock. “The old man 
chases us down to the field early in the morning (4 o'clock),” said one 
boy, adding, “ But we get even with him; whenever he leaves the field 
we stall.” After a hasty breakfast, eaten in some cases in the field, 
work was practically continuous until midday, when the majority of the 
families went home to dinner. 


Can any picture of American working conditions be more 
degrading than this grinding of helpless children by the Great 
Western Sugar Co., a company that makes half of the American 
beet sugar at existing tariff duties and reported 45 per cent 
profits for last year? 
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The Government report continues: 


There was no general lay off, as in some kinds of farm work, during 
the heat of the day. Only an hour was usually allowed for dinner. A 
few families reported their “dinner hour” as lasting only 10 minutes. 
Work continued until 6 or 7 o'clock. About half the laborers’ families 
said that they took a rest of 15 minutes or half an hour in the morning 
or afternoon, or both, often eating a slice of bread at that time, but 
some regarded such a practice as all foolishness! * * (p. 27). 


On page 31 I quote: 


“ Fall is the meanest time,” declared one of the fathers. “ Women are 
wet up to their waists and have ice in their laps and on their under- 
wear. Women and children have rheumatism. Jacob (13 years old) is 
big and strong, but already feels rheumatism, so he has to kneel while 
topping, Can't stand all day.” Often the clothing freezes stiff zn the 
frosty air, and only by midday does the warm sun dry off the cotton 
skirts and overalls. In wet years the workers say they get muddy to 
the skin. During the last weeks of the harvest light falls of snow 
frequently add to the discomfort. The children’s hands are chapped 
and cracked from the cold, and their fingers are often sore and bleeding. 


The company officials forgot to give that picture to the Ways 
and Means Committee. 

Page after page of this enlightening report relates to work in 
the beet fields and the housing and sanitation, where lack of 
both and living quarters are bad beyond description. On page 
67 I quote: 

HERE'S HOW THE WORKERS LIVE 


Many of the beet-field laborers’ families live under such conditions of 
overcrowding that all comfort and convenience had to be sacrificed, and 
no privacy was possible. * * There were 320 of these families, 
amounting to 77 per cent of the total number. Only 21 per cent re- 
ported less than 2 persons per room. Almost half were living with 
8 or more persons to a room. One hundred and ninety-one families, 
amounting to 77 per cent of the total number. One hundred and 
them were 94 households of more than 6 members each and 14 of 10 
or more each; the latter included 1 household in which there were 2 
families and another consisting of 3 families. This means that from 
8 to 7 persons had to sleep in each of the two rooms, one of which had 
to be used as a kitchen and living room. Fifty families, consisting of 
from 3 to 11 persons per family, lived in one room. One of these house- 
holds included a father, his son and daughter, each over 16 years of 
age, a younger child. and a girl over 16 who helped the family with the 
beet-field work è A (py 67): 


We send missionaries to China; why not Colorado? We ex- 
pect children to grow up into decent men and women, with 11 
people living in one room. That is necessary, however, if 45 
per cent annual profits are to be squeezed out of child labor 
by the Great Western Sugar Co. 

On page 69, regarding the health of school children working 
in the beet fields, it says: 


It was not difficult in Weld and Larimer Counties to find during 
school hours in October, November, and December, 1920, 1,022 children 
belonging to families employed in the beet fields, although the beet har- 
vest season was at its height and many schools in these two counties 
had been closed to allow the children to work in the fields. These chil- 
dren may be considered a fairly typical group as far as working condi- 
tions are concerned. * * + 


And the same company that made 45 per cent profits last 
year continues to exploit these children. 

In the same document of 122 pages is contained a long discus- 
sion of child-labor conditions in Michigan beet fields. I have 
referred to this in my previous discussion in the House and can 
only add that the facts heretofore recited are sustained by 
specific cases on every page. For illustration, on page 85— 


In the 511 families visited were 763 children between 6 and 16 years 
of age who had worked in the beet fields in 1920. Only 1 in 5 had 
reached the age of 14 or 15, while 1 in 4 was less than 10 years of age. 
Over one-half were from 10 to 13 years of age. In some families no 
child was considered too young to count as a beet-fleld worker. One 
Hungarian father, a miner from West Virginia, who said he had come 
to the beet-growing country because his children were too young to 
work in the mines, but could help “in beets,” had all four of his chil- 
dren at work in the fields, the oldest 12, the youngest only 5 years of 
age. Four children under the age of 6 were reported by their parents 
as working. In most families, however, the tendency was to spare the 
very youngest children. * Nevertheless in families in which it 
appeared to be customary for children to work, judging by the fact that 
at least one older child was a beet-field worker, almost one-fifth of the 
6-year-old children and two-fifths of those who were 7 years of age 
were at work. At 8 three-fifths of the children in these families, and 
at 11 practically all, had begun working in the beet fields, 
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Page after page of statistics are given to child-labor dis- 
closures, which statements have been specifically denied before 
the committee in a telegram from the Governor of Michigan. 

AFTER THE SUGAR HARVEST 

Many items of human interest affect this Mexican child-labor 
situation and I could quote extensively on the same, but a para- 
graph from the speech of Hon. Joun C. Box, of Texas, May 23, 
1928, has been called to my attention and ought not to be over- 
looked. He quotes witnesses before his committee as saying: 


Mexican labor receives lowest wages paid this section. Living condi- 
tions this class intolerable. 

From a letter written March 5, 1928, to me from San Antonio, Tex., 
by R. T. Glenn: 

“A Mexican laborer can live and does live on about 15 cents per day 
table expenses. This is common knowledge here. As for housing, from 
one to three families in one block * * +» 

H. H. Maris, who signs as president of the Humanitarian Heart Mis- 
sion, writes me from Denver, Colo., March 1, 1928, a letter from which 
I quote: 

The sugar-beet company imports the very poorest and ignorant Mexi- 
cans with large familles; brings them to Denver, working them in the 
beet fields until snow flies. They then congregate in Denver with $15 
to $20 to keep a large family, and no possible means of support by 
labor in sight, through the winter season. The police and city kangaroo 
courts vag most of the men, keeping them in jail for the winter, leaying 
their poor mothers and their children to starve through these desolate 
months. Children absolutely barefooted in the snow. I have seen 29 
men and women in one room with an old, dirty bed mattress laying on 
the floor of the room, all of the 29 adults using the mattress for a pillow, 
the small children and babies in the center of the mattress and the 
adults laying on the floor with only newspapers under them * . 


Again remember this is not in the wilds of Africa but in Colo- 
rado, after the beet-field worker has received his part of the 
profits from his work. 

I quote from paragraphs on page 108, that are typical of many 
other statements in this illuminating publication: 


Many women declared “beet work is no work for women,” and told 
of their difficulties in trying to help in the fields and perform the most 
necessary household tasks, even when adequate care for the children 
was not considered. The following are typical comments on this situa- 
tion made by mothers, all of whom bad young children. 

“I have to work in the field from 4 o'clock in the morning until 
7 o’clock at night and then come home and cook and bake until 12 and 1 
o'clock.” 

“At first 1 tried to cook—worked in the field from half past 5 in 
the morning until 7 at night, and then came home, and was often 
making bread and cake at 1 and 2 in the morning. But it was too 
much, and toward the end of our hoeing there were days when we prac- 
tically lived on milk.” * * + 

“The work is too hard for any woman. By the time you have worked 
12 or 13 hours a day bending over you don’t feel much like doing your 
cooking and housework.” * * » 


WHO DENIES THESE GOVERNMENTAL REPORTS? 


Some of the descriptions regarding children of the mothers in 
these pages are so heart-rending that they condemn the entire 
sugar-beet business as conducted in this country. It has been 
said by the Governor of Michigan that these painstaking surveys 
of conditions in Michigan and, I also assume, in Colorado are 
not to be absolutely accepted. There can be no doubt in the 
mind of anyone who reads the facts related and many pages 
of specific cases referred to that every illustration was cor- 
rectly noted and in many cases understates rather than over- 
states the situation. 

No wonder governors resent such criticism of their Com- 
monwealths. Will the Governor of Michigan and the Governor 
of Colorado invite Congress to send a committee to those States 
to investigate the charges made in my speech of April 20 and 
others recited herein? I will warrant that anything other than 
a whitewashing committee will find the child-labor situation 
practically as stated by responsible Government inspectors, who 
have no reason to exaggerate conditions, They are bad enough 
without exaggeration. 

HERE IS AN INDEPENDENT COLORADO REPORT 

I have before me the Fifth Annual Report of the Mexican 
Welfare Committee of the Colorado State Council of the 
Knights of Columbus. This report is as severe in its denuncia- 
tion of existing labor conditions in Colorado as anything I have 
seen, but I can only give space to one or two quotations which 
are typical of many others in the same publication: 

TWENTY THOUSAND MEXICAN WORKERS 

During 1926, according to the best information obtainable, there were 

more than 15,000 Spanish-speaking beet workers, “hands,” in the 
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northern Colorado sugar-beet districts, over 3,000 in the Arkansas Val- 
ley, about 1,000 on the western slope, and about 4,000 in the mines, on 
the railroads, and in other common labor. 

During part of the year 4,000 to 7,000 Spanish-speaking people live 
in Denver. There they are crowded into slum districts and live under 
conditions and subject to environment and influence that can not help 
but be detrimental to health, morals, and religious faith, * * * 


_ MIGRATION AND HOUSING 


Because of bad housing, polluted water, lack of screens, and sanita- 
tion, a great deal of preventable sickness always exists and the death 
rate, particularly among the women and children, is high. In one dis- 
trict in Weld County a recent survey made by the National Child Wel- 
fare Committee states that “out of 104 Mexican families 57 lost 152 
children by death. This averaged 2.7 children per family for the ones 
who are lost and 1.5 for the group.” Such conditions are a menace not 
only to the Mexicans but because of possible epidemics to entire com- 
munities. 


Publication after publication carries out this same tale of 
labor conditions in the beet-sugar fields. Remember, this is from 
Colorado, where the sun shines alike on the just and unjust, 
2 the helpless children in beet flelds and on those who exploit 

em. 

Let me further say that nobody in Colorado has yet furnished 
a scintilla of evidence that the beet growers of the State share 
in the prosperity of the mill owners. The beet growers continue 
to work in jeans and rags, but their mill employers will parade 
in silks until a better and fairer adjustment of profits occurs. 


FROM AN OFFICIAL COLORADO STATE PUBLICATION 


Other and more recent statistics have been made of the chil- 
dren working in the beet-sugar farms in northern Colorado, and 
I have before me a publication entitled “Series 27,” issued 
November, 1926, by the Colorado Agricultural College, Fort 
Collins, Colo. It comprises 160 pages on child labor. It would 
be impossible for me to more than touch upon conditions as 
related by this book, but again I invite your attention to pages 
that recite unbelievable conditions now existing in sugar-beet 
fields carried on by the Great Western Sugar Co. in Colorado. 
Remember again this is Colorado testimony. Quoting from page 
85 of this publication it states: 


Nine children were found working at 6 years of age, 2 of these being 
children of owner, 3 of tenant, and 4 of contract families. There were 
28 children working at 7 years of age, 22 of whom were from the con- 
tract family. There were 91 8-year-old workers, 73 of whom were 
contract children, 11 tenant, and 7 owners. The largest number of work- 
ers of any age was at 14, where we found 164. This is not at all 
significant, as 161 children were working at 12, 155 at 18 years (p. 85). 

More than 1,000 working children of all ages and tenures worked in 
the handwork of crops an average of 8.8 hours a day for an average of 
44 days. This included all children from 6 to 15 years of age, and it 
included many children who worked for a very short time and for a 
very few hours per day * * * (p. 87). 

Among the 6-year-olds, one worked 14 hours a day, two 12 hours a 
day, and one 10 hours a day. (In a State that boasts of its high stand- 
ards and in a country where American labor and union rules have 
recognition.) Among the 7-year-olds, one worked 13 hours a day, three 
worked 12 hours a day, one 11 hours, and five 10 hours a day. Of the 
9-year-olds, one worked 14 hours a day, two 13 hours, ten 12 hours, 
fifteen worked 11 hours, and forty-three worked 10 hours a day. Among 
the 12-year-olds, seven worked 14 hours, four 13 hours, fifteen 12 hours, 
twenty-two 11 hours, and sixty 10 hours (p. 38). 


This is taken from an official Colorado agricultural publica- 


tion that describes working conditions in the Great Western 
Sugar Co. beet fields. I submit they are nowhere worse in the 
world than in the State of Colorado. 

Again I quote: 


Two Mexican children worked 16 hours a day, 1 German and 18 
Spanish working 14 hours a day; 18 Germans and 10 Mexicans working 
13 hours a day, and soon * * s, 


Union labor is contending for seven and eight hour days and 
five days a week. Is it possible that union labor and the Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labor alone need protection, or will its 
officials close its eyes to the scandalous condition found among 
these children who work among American sugar-beet fields? 
Page after page is given over to such children and also to their 
families. It is largely a repetition of conditions related in the 
Department of Labor publication, but I quote a paragraph from 
page 90, which sounds familiar to those who are seeking the 

acts: 

The contract houses are usually unattractive, frequently in bad re- 
pair; often without screens, often in a dirty condition to begin with. 
One-fourth of them are old. Often surroundings are dirty, and fre- 
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quently the houses are too close to barns or corrals. The toilet (always 
outdoor) is frequently little short of indecent in condition and repair, 
Granted that the conditions are as good or better than in the previous 
homes of the people under consideration, it becomes a question of Ameri- 
can ideals and standards. 


So says this Colorado agricultural publication. 

This is not only for the inspection of labor officials but calls 
for words of explanation from the Great Western Sugar Co., to 
which I will briefly refer later. On page 91 it states: 


I find that the average number of persons per bedroom among the 
owner families is 1.91; among tenant families, 2.4; owner additional, 
2.4; wage, 2.5; and contract, * * s, 


MANY TALES OF MISERY FOR SUGAR PROFITRERS x 


Of the 296 contract families in the study 19 lived in 1-room shac 
Of these 19 families in 1-room shacks there are in two of them 3 per- 
sons; in two others, 4 persons; in three others, 8 persons; in one 1- 
room shack, 6 persons; in four 1-room shacks, 7 persons; in three 1- 
room shacks, 8 persons; and one other, 12 persons. Nine of these 
I-room shacks house 6 or more persons, one houses 12 persons, and a 
lean-to tent is provided for the hired man. Thirteen of these families 
are of Spanish descent and 6 are Russian-Germans * * +, There 
are no bath facilities in any of these houses * . 

Continuing on page 99: 

One father expressed the housing condition this way, The general 
conditions of the house ain't much.” Said a Mexican mother with 12 
in the family, all in one room, “ How can you expect folks to live de- 
cently when given a place like that (pointing to the shack) to live in?” 
And the surveyor added, “ When it rains, with the roof full of holes, 
they are wet; in May it was impossible to keep warm, and now it is 
insufferably hot.” 

The houses of the contract families may be expected to be found in 
locations near barns or irrigation ditches, where flies and mosquitoes 
are most numerous. Yet these are the very buildings with the largest 
number of unscreened doors and windows. * * * 


It will be readily understood that people living under such 
conditions in the enlightened State of Colorado and children of 
6 years working 10 hours a day and more in the beet fields with- 
out any bathing facilities in the average house are not given 
much recreation. After having visited cane-sugar fields in the 
Philippines, Porto Rico, Hawaii, and Cuba, I say without hesita- 
tion that nothing in all these islands can compare in degraded 
surroundings and insanitary conditions with those described in 
Colorado. Nowhere in all the islands have I observed child 
labor as depicted in these various publications. In fact, I chal- 
lenge any Member of the House to present evidence of child 
labor in any of the islands or elsewhere that will compare with 
the conditions described by these official publications to exist in 
Colorado. 

Never in all history, I submit, has such a monstrous proposal 
been offered to Congress as that disclosed by this great sugar 
company that made 45 per cent profits on its common stock last 
year out of $7 per ton beet-sugar contracts with labor produced 
by women, and children in many cases under 7 and 8 years 
of age. 

Again I submit on the official record how can anyone justify 
a 86 per cent increase or any increased tariff to a company 
that produces one-half of all the domestic beet sugar manufac- 
tured in the country, that makes regularly over 40 per cent 
annually on its original invested capital, and enjoys these profits 
by the worst record of labor conditions ever placed in official 
records of the Government and State under which it prospers, 
while asking increased protection. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker, during the course of my re 
marks I quoted from some public documents, but I did not quote 
all of them. I ask unanimous consent that I may insert those 
documents in an extension of my remarks. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 10813) mak- 
ing appropriations for the government of the District of Co- 
lumbia and other activities chargeable in whole or in part 
against the revenues of such District for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1931, and for other purposes. Pending that, I ask 
unanimous consent that the time for general debate be equally 
divided and controlled by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
CANNON] and myself. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska moves that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the consideration of the bill 
H. R. 10818. Pending that, he asks unanimous consent that the 
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time for general debate be equally divided and controlled by 
himself and the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Cannon]. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, does the gentleman intend to 
run through Wednesday, or to give way for Calendar Wednes- 
day business? 

Mr, SIMMONS. I rather think that we will finish general 
debate to-morrow, and then take up the bill for reading under 
the 5-minute rule on Thursday. 

Mr. CANNON, The gentleman expects to conclude general 
debate to-morrow? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do; yes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Nebraska. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the District of Columbia appropriation bill, with Mr. 
LAGUARDIA in the chair, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HALL]. 

Mr. HALL of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, it is my purpose to-day 
to discuss H. R. 9687, introduced by the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania, Mr. Swick, as a substitute for his original bill, H. R. 
9146. H. R. 9687 proposes to grant pensions to disabled soldiers 
of the World War who are unable to prove service connection; 
also to their widows and minor children. 

I offer no apology in presenting this subject to the House 
within 12 years of the close of the World War. It has been my 
privilege to serve on the Pensions Committee since coming to 
the House, and also to present hundreds of cases before the 
Veterans’ Bureau. No one can come in personal contact with 
these non-service-connected cases, hear their stories, and not 
seek to find some way to render aid. 

I am firmly convinced our present system penalizes a large 
number of service men who rendered valiant service on the 
other side of the Atlantic. We are all familiar with that high 
type of young manhood which spurns the thought of sickness 
and uses every effort that no hospital record be charged against 
him. Sickness and hospitals to him are symbols of weakness. 
We are not unfamiliar with the other type of young man, who, 
when he arrived again in America, could not restrain his desire 
to hasten home and in his haste to again meet those he loved, 
waived all ceremony on being mustered out of service. To-day, 
12 years later, these same men, many of them badly disabled, 
are being uncared for by the Government they served, for the 
reason they neglected to have a hospital record. These are the 
men I would now aid. 

The great necessity for this legislation is evidenced by the 
many bills introduced and considered for many weeks by the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation and finally the 
report to the House on H. R.10381. The means proposed in most 
of these bills is to extend the presumption clause of service-con- 
nected disabilities for a period of years. As desirable as this 
form of legislation may be there is no one so optimistic as to 
believe that any future Congress would dare fail to reenact this 
legislation and at that time further extend the presumption of 
service origin. 

If the above were not enough reason for discussing this sub- 
ject I would take the statement of General Hines in his testi- 
mony before the World War Veterans’ Committee on page 71, 
when they were considering H. R. 7825, when he said: 


I think that every member of this committee, and probably all of us 
present, feel perfectly certain that before we get through with granting 
benefits to the World War men, we will approach the pension in some 
form, and whether we vall it compensation or call it pension, that is 
bound to come; because it has been the history of our Republic that we 
will take care of those men at a certain period in their lives. 

Now, of course, by doing what we have been doing from time to time, 
liberalizing the act, we have probably avoided that; but it does seem to 
me that we are rapidly reaching the point where some of the changes 
in the law are so near to pension that we might as well recognize it 
and study the thing right now. 

I fully realize what a pension would mean as to the World War, eyen 
the smallest that we could do; but I can not believe that we should do 
by presumption what we can not do directly. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I make bold to suggest in behalf of the 
thousands of disabled non-service-connected ex-service men, in 
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behalf of the widows of these men whose death occurred from 
causes not of service origin, and in fairness to the National 
Treasury that H. R. 9687 be given speedy consideration and 
that we now proceed to adopt a true pension system and cease 
dealing with the subject under an assumed name. 

Section 1 of this bill would grant a pension ranging, accord- 
ing to the extent of disability for performing manual labor, 
from $10 to $50 per month to any person who entered service 
prior to November 11, 1918, and who served 90 days or more 
in the military or naval service of the United States during the 
period of the World War between April 6, 1917, and July 2, 
1921, and was honorably discharged therefrom, or who, haying 
served less than 90 days, was discharged for a disability in- 
curred in service and in line of duty. 

Section 2 contemplates an allowance of $72 per month to 
anyone having title to a pension under section 1 who is in such 
a condition as to need or require the regular aid and attendance 
of another person, 

Section 8 provides that no person while an inmate of a 
national home or State soldiers’ home for a period of more than 
four months in any one year shall be paid in excess of $30 per 
month during each period of hospitalization. 

Section 4 would grant a pension of $30 per month to the 
widow of a soldier, sailor, or marine, irrespective of cause of 
death, who entered the service prior to November 10, 1918, and 
served 90 days or more during the World War and was honor- 
ably discharged therefrom, or who, having served less than 90 
days, was discharged for, or died in service, of a disability in- 
curred in the service in line of duty, provided such marriage was 
entered into prior to the approval of this act. An additional 
$6 is allowed each month for each child of the soldier under 
16 years of age, and may be continued after 16 under certain 
conditions. 

A careful study of the provisions of the Swick bill~made by 
the Bureau of Pensions, based on experience gained in the 
administration of the Spanish-American pension act, act for the 
relief of veterans of Indian wars, and of the various pension 
laws dealing with the Civil War, give valuable information on 
the cost of administering this bill. 

The first assumption is that over the first 5-year period 25 
per cent of all potential pensioners will prove their claims for 
some degree of disability ; also, the average rate will amount to 
$15 per month. Under the Spanish-American law, enacted in 
1920, the average monthly pension was $16.17. 

The above figures take into consideration the changed eco- 
nomic conditions of the country and the greater hazard incident 
to the World War, resulting in a high percentage of nervous 
disorders. Another feature in this study is the possible num- 
ber of surviving claimants. Authorities differ as to the actual 
number of men who served in the World War. The figures 
range from 4,800,000 to 4,355,000. In this computation.we use 
the maximum number. We have eliminated 141,000 who served 
less than 90 days, 400.000 who have died, and 262,000 now draw- 
ing compensation. We reach the conclusion that at the present 


time there are 4,000,000 potential claimants, or, at the end of 
the 5-year period, 1,000,000 will be on the pension roll. 

The result of this computation over a 5-year period, giving 
the per cent of possible pensioners, the actual number, the 
panal rate of pension, and the cumulative numbers, is as 
‘ollows: 


The proposed legislation also includes widows and minors and 
a close study gives the following results: 
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A recapitulation of percentage and number of claims allowable 
and cost during first five years is as follows: 


Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALL of Indiana. Yes. : 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Recently I introduced a bill 
for the purpose of granting relief to an indigent woman, the 
daughter of a veteran of the Civil War, and was informed that 
because claim had not been made for her before she was 16 
years of age, the committee would not consider the bill. I 
think that is substantially the reason assigned. It occurs to 
me that there is a strange inconsistency in that here is a 
woman who goes along not asking for aid until she reaches 


Chairman, will the 


65 years, and who is now indigent, helpless, without a friend, 


on earth. She can not get a pension, although as a child of 16 
years she could have gotten relief. In other words, the com- 
mittee favors those who can enjoy a pension for a very long 
time, but is indisposed to consider the claim of one who can 
not enjoy it for more than a very few years at best. I want 
to get the gentleman’s thought on that question. 

Mr. HALL of Indiana. I think the proper way to handle 
that would be by a special act. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana, I introduced a special bill, 
and the committee will not consider it. 

Mr. HALL of Indiana. It is believed the above figures are 
very liberal. We have used the maximum number who served 
in the war and we have not taken into consideration the fact 
that the World War soldier is on an average nine years younger 
than the Spanish-American soldier was in 1920 when his first 
disability pension act was enacted into law. The subject of cost 
of administration of this law has not been completely estimated. 
However, I am reliably informed that the Pension Bureau esti- 
mates the law could be administered fully by the addition of 400 
clerks to their present force of 600 employees. I am also in- 
formed that they can begin administering the law immediately 
upon its enactment with no delay whatever, even utilizing the 
present application blanks and the splendid medical staff of 5,000 
physicians distributed in all parts of the country. These physi- 
cians give the examination on a fee basis of $5 per examination. 

Many arguments may be presented for this proposed legisla- 
tion. It is believed the disabled veteran will welcome a settled 
pension status rather than the uncertainties of the present sys- 
tent whereby to-day he is drawing compensation but to-morrow 
he is notified he is off the list. It is believed it will lighten the 
growing hospital load, as under the present laws the only means 
a disabled non-service-connected man has to secure relief is by 
asking for hospitalization. It will grant relief to twice as many 
individuals the first year as any other form of proposed legisla- 
tion and over a 5-year period, more than eight times the number. 
The cost of administration is much less, leaving the bulk of the 
money appropriated to go direct to the veteran himself. 

Over a period of years the cost of administering the pension 
law has been one-half of 1 per cent; or, placing it in other 
figures, the cost of the Pension Bureau in disbursing $100,000,- 
000 is $500,000, while to disburse the same amount under the 
Veterans’ Bureau the cost is $6,000,000. 

So, gentlemen of the committee, in presenting this subject to 
you for your consideration I do so not disparaging any other 
method of dealing with this particular subject, but I am dis- 
cussing it as a possible solution of the problem. I deal with it 
with the thought in mind of the number of men who will be 
aided, of the thousands who ought to be relieved, and also taking 
into consideration the ease with which it can be administered, 
and having in mind the mental condition of the men themselves 
who desire a settled status in their relationship to the Gov- 
ernment. It appears to me that this proposed piece of legisla- 
tion deserves our earnest consideration. [Applause.] 
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Mrs. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALL of Indiana. Yes. 

Mrs. ROGERS. This would in no way interfere with the 
men’s trying for direct service connection and presumption 
under the Veterans’ Bureau? 

Mr. HALL of Indiana. It would in no way change the status 
of those who have service connection, and who would continue 
on at the same rate that they are now receiving under the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau, unless they should be perhaps reexamined and 
rerated. 

Mrs. ROGERS. A claimant could still try for the direct 
service connection and presumption under the World War vet- 
erans’ act even if this law went into effect. 

Mr. HALL of Indiana. He would have the option of applying 
either with the Veterans’ Bureau or applying under the Pension 
Bureau, as provided in this bill. 

Mrs. ROGERS. Will the gentleman again state the estimated 
cost of the bill? 

Mr. HALL of Indiana. The estimated cost at the close of the 
first year, dealing with 100,000 pensioners and 18,500 widows 
and minors, is $25,400,000. 

Mrs. ROGERS. And this would take care of cases of dis- 
ability and need? 

Mr. HALL of Indiana. Yes, 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALL of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Is that in addition to the present cost of 
administering the Veterans’ Bureau, or is that the total cost? 

Mr. HALL of Indiana. That is the total cost of this particu- 
lar bill and the claims that would come under these provisions. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Then that will be in addition to what the 
Government is already paying the World War veterans? 

Mr. HALL of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. CANFIELD. But the administration of it under this sys- 
tem would be much less in cost than under the present system. 

Mr. HALL of Indiana. That is my understanding; yes. 

Mr. ROMJ UE. The gentleman means much less per man, 
not much less in total? 

Mr. HALL of Indiana. I mean the total cost of administering 
this law would be much less than to get the same relief under 
the operation of the Veterans’ Bureau. 

Mr. ROMJUE. And the difference in the comparative cost to 
the Government between the present system and the pension 
system administered through the Veterans’ Bureau is about 
$25,000,000? 

Mr. HALL of Indiana. The total cost of administering is 
$25,000,000. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. LaGuarpra, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, having had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 10813) making appropriations for 
the expenses of the government of the District of Columbia for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, reported that that com- 
mittee had come to no resolution thereon. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on Thursday, April 3, at the conclusion of the business on the 
Speaker's table, I may address the House for 30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 


PHILIPPINE INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. OSIAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks by inserting in the Recorp a speech on Philippine 
independence which I recently delivered at Bucknell University. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from the Philippine Islands? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OSIAS. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Rxconb, I include an address delivered by myself 
at Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa., March 14, 1930, broad- 
casted over the radio through station WJBU. 

The address is as follows: 


I am happy to speak on the subject which you selected for me. 
There is no theme dearer and more sacred to the Filipino heart than 
the independence of his native land. It is the burning question of the 
day and it is proper that Americans should be duly informed of the 
situation because the time has come for definite and immediate action 
on the part of the Government of the United States with a view to a 
final settlement of American-Philippine relations, 
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To the 13,000,000 Filipinos, the question of Philippine independence 
is the question of questions, the problem of problems. It is not only 
the question toward which all other questions lead but it is the problem 
from which all other problems radiate. I am truly grateful to the 
authorities of Bucknell University for having made so satisfactory a 
choice of subject for me. 

Let me state at the outset that Philippine independence is the ob- 
jective of America’s Philippine policy. It is also the summit of 
Filipino aspirations, 

We accepted President McKinley’s announcement to the world as a 
statement of America’s altruistic policy toward my people, when he 
said: 

“The Philippines are ours, not to exploit but to develop, to civilize, 
to educate, to train in the science of self-government. This is the path 
of duty which we must follow or be recreant to a mighty trust com- 
mitted to us.” 

This was made more explicit when the same martyred President in 
1899 sought to impress upon the Filipino people that the members of 
the Philippine Commission sent by the people and Government of the 
United States to my country were the bearers of “the richest blessings 
of a liberating rather than a conquering Nation.” All American Presi- 
dents from McKinley to Coolidge, irrespective of party, reiterated sub- 
stantially the same policy, and the Filipinos accepted your words as 
gospel truth when, in Executive declarations, in American party plat- 
forms, and in congressional enactments, we were assured that it is, as 
it has always been, the purpose of the people of the United States to 
withdraw their sovereignty over the Philippine Islands and to recog- 
nize their independence as soon as a stable government can be estab- 
lished therein.” 

It is thus clear that there is no question as to America’s real pur- 
pose with respect to the Philippine Islands. We believe that America’s 
promise is more binding than a treaty because the pledge was volun- 
tarily made. It was not exacted by force nor by coercion. It was 
made out of the generosity of the American heart and as a logical out- 
come of America’s highest traditions, It was a pledge made solemnly 
and honorably by the richest and the most powerful Republic to a 
people relatively poor, weak, and small. i 

When the Philippine autonomy act was approved by Congress and 
by an American President in 1916 these words were embodied : 

“Whereas for the speedy accomplishment of such purpose it is desir- 
able to place in the hands of the people of the Philippines as large a 
control of their domestic affairs as can be given them without, in the 
meantime, impairing the exercise of the rights of sovereignty by the 
people of the United States, in order that, by the use and exercise of 
popular franchise and governmental powers, they may be the better 
prepared to fully assume the responsibilities and enjoy all the privileges 
of complete independence.” 

You will notice that it says, “ for the speedy accomplishment of such 
purpose“; that means immediate independence; and I say now, not in 
the distant future, is the time for Congress definitely to act. If the 
citizens of this Republic believe with me that the hour for action hag 
struck, I trust you will effectively make known your conviction. 

I come to you deeply appreciative of the record of splendid achieve- 
ments made during the 32 years of American occupation of the Philip- 
pines. It is a record which does credit to both Americans and Filipinos 
alike. Authorities of recognized ability who know the progress that 
has been made in the Philippines for the last three decades have pro- 
nounced it as unparalelled in the history of the world. We are not 
disposed to air our grievances because of our faith and confidence in 
the yalidity of America’s promise. A generation and more of intimate 
contact has brought us to a point where we must come to a definite 
conclusion as to the result of America’s experiment in the field of 
administering the affairs of a dependent people. The inevitable con- 
clusion is that that experiment has been either a failure or a success, 

Those who deny that the time has come for the redemption of Amer- 
ica’s pledge must unwittingly admit that America’s administration of 
Philippine affairs was not a success. To them I say: If America has 
not succeeded, then it is time for us to be permitted to run our own 
affairs unhampered and untrammelled. 

The preponderant majority, I think, of those who studied the Philip- 
pine question will say that America’s Philippine experiment was a 
success. To those who thus think, I say the time has come to terminate 
American-Philippine relationship so that America may gloriously crown 
with a fitting climax that experiment and so that the Filipinos may at 
last be permitted to carve out their own destiny by the application of 
their own genius and talent. 

After a frank avowal on my part as a representative of my people 
here in the United States that we recognize the great debt of gratitude 
which we owe you, I trust nothing that I shall say or leave unsaid will 
be construed as an attempt, direct or indirect, to minimize the credit 
which America richly deserves. With that assurance, which I trust 
you will accept in the spirit in which it is given, let us proceed with 
the further discussion of the subject frankly and without reserve. 

Ladies and gentlemen, the Filipino people believe in all sincerity that 
the time for the grant of our independence is overdue. An American 
President in 1920 certified to our having fulfilled the only condition ex- 
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acted, the only requirement imposed, preparatory to the grant of inde- 
pendence to us. It was then recommended to Congress that it was your 
liberty and your privilege immediately to make us independent. Four- 
teen years have elapsed and that recommendation still remains un- 
heeded. A campaign of misinformation and misrepresentation has been 
waged from time to time by those adverse to America's early redemp- 
tion of her pledge. A small group of economic and financial interests 
seems to have had the ear of the American public. More recently the 
Philippine-American Chamber of Commerce, with headquarters at New 
York, according to the testimony of its president before the Senate 
Committee on Territories and Insular Affairs, raised funds and circu- 
larized every daily and weekly paper of the United States“ and vari- 
ous manufacturers seeking to enlist their aid against immediate Philip- 
pine independence. 

Fortunately for the Philippine cause, however, there are various high- 
minded individuals and organizations in the United States who are 
aiding in this great battle for the supremacy of human rights. The 
National Federation of Labor, the National Cooperative Milk Producers’ 
Association, the National Dairy Union, the National Grange, the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation, and various business, civic, social, edu- 
cational, and religious organizations have expressed themselves cate- 
gorically in favor of the immediate independence of the Philippine 
Islands. This is certainly in keeping with the traditions of this Repub- 
lic, based upon the proposition that all men are created equal and that 
governments derive their just rights from the consent of the governed. 

The people of the Philippines are certainly grateful for this increased 
interest in the proper and early solution of the Philippine problem. We 
believe that if American public opinion were duly and adequately in- 
formed it would express itself unequivocally in our favor. I am frank 
to say that among the great obstacles toward early action are the 
seeming apathy on the part of those who occupy seats of the mighty and 
the natural indifference of a self-sufficient people. 

From my observation and contact with the people of this country, I 
am irresistibly drawn to the conclusion that if the American people 
could but vote upon the independence question to-morrow, there would 
be no doubt about the favorable result. I have not lost my faith and 
confidence in America’s high purposes. Precisely, because of their faith, 
my people, in fighting for their national emancipation now, have no other 
thought than to use only those agencies and methods dictated by rea- 
son and prudence, and sanctioned by peaceful and constitutional means 
and practices. I fervently hope that America may soon heed our just 
petitions, not only to save us from despair and desperation but because 
it would be a distinct triumph of the efficacy of peace in international 
relations, When the Philippine republic will have been established it 
will be an event which will reflect honor and credit both to America and 
the Philippines, and an enduring monument to our happy and peaceful 
relationship. 

No true American in his heart of hearts can really object successfully 
to the early grant of Philippine independence. The very instinct of the 
American is deeply rooted in his innate love of freedom. Hardly anyone 
would be disposed, I think, to meet us squarely on the clear-cut issue 
of freedom. The atmosphere of liberty envelops your American institu- 
tions. The spirit of 1776 is in the very air that you breathe. It satu- 
rates the spirit of your individual and social life. 

Indeed, it is the very life of this Republic. All that is left for those 
who are not now in favor of Philippine independence is either to ask 
for postponement of the date when it should be granted or present more 
or less laborious arguments seeking to justify further delay. 

You will be told, for example, as I have heard it said, that America 
bas not yet fully completed her task in the Philippines. But this is 
not an argument; it is a mere excuse. The same contention could be 
advanced 30 years, 300 years, 3,000 years from now. Of course, the 
time will never come when America will absolutely and completely finish 
her task. Problems are eternal. New ones spring up with every new 
era and every epoch. If America must wait, before the grant of inde- 
pendence, when there will be no more work to be done, I say it will 
not be worth while living when that time comes. Life is important, 
life is enjoyable, life is worth living, only when there are obstacles 
to overcome, when there are problems to solve, when there are unfin- 
ished tasks to meet. If America bas to wait until all work that must 
be done is finished, then I say in all candor and frankness that that 
will be our finish. 

Others will tell you that we are unreasonable in our demands for 
independence, because the Filipinos are enjoying the rights and privi- 
leges of citizens without assuming the obligations. I ask you, is this 
a valid argument? I say, no; and I am going to give you two reasons 
which I think ought to be sufficient. In the first place, it is not true 
that under our present status we enjoy the rights and privileges of 
American citizenship. The truth is that we do not enjoy them. 
Furthermore, we are not eligible to American citizenship, which ought 
to be the highest prerogative that one can enjoy, living under the 
Stars and Stripes. In the second place, let me ask you, is it right 
and proper that any man, or a group of men, should enjoy rights and 
privileges without assuming the corresponding obligations? Rights and 
duties are correlative. Privileges and obligations ought to go hand 
in hand. It is not manly to enjoy rights and privileges without 
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assuming duties and responsibilities. The moral fiber of a nation can 
be strengthened only by the full enjoyment of rights and privileges, 
and the full assumption of the burdens and obligations of which those 
rights and privileges are correlative. 

Still others will tell you that it is not right that the Filipinos should 
now or in the near future be given their independence because dire 
consequences will follow the withdrawal of American sovereignty. 
Opponents of early action on independence are working overtime to 
depict the awful consequences that would follow the redemption of 
America's pledge. One of the consequences which people adverse to the 
grant of Philippine independence have prophesied is that we shall suffer 
“a complete economic collapse.” Of course, you know and I know that 
this is not true. Under the most adverse conditions imaginable, we 
will never have the same difficulties which we had to undergo during 
the worst epoch of Philippine history when our country was under the 
Spanish rule. We know ourselves. We know what we are capable of 
accomplishing. The Filipinos are a virile people. Necessity as you 
know is the mother of invention. Patriotism will rouse us from that 
lethargic existence which prolonged dependence is apt to induce to an 
active life which independence should produce. Our devotion to the 
perpetuity of the Philippine republic will stimulate us to suffer and to 
labor, suffer for our ideals and labor for our own salvation. No; we 
shall not witness a “complete economic collapse“. Have no fear on 
that score for we shall be starting our independent government under 
conditions far better than those confronting the heroic and admirable 
people of America in 1776. 

Another contention is that when freed there will be trouble and 
massacre and war among the inhabitants of the Philippines. The an- 
swer is that we are a peaceful people, law-abiding. There are no dif- 
ferences, racial or otherwise, among the Filipinos which support this 
groundless claim. We have permanently solved the Philippine agrarian 
problem. The Filipino people are a race of home-owning and land- 
owning people devoted to the arts of peace, not those of war. We are 
homogeneous, There exists a national solidarity as a result of our 
common past, our identity of interests, and our devotion to a common 
goal. 

Although much is said and published with respeet to the alleged 
enmity between the Christian Filipinos and the Mohammedan Filipinos, 
as a Filipino I wish to assure you that this alleged enmity exists more 
im the minds of those who are not favorably disposed toward the grant- 
ing of independence. There is as much religious harmony in the Philip- 
pines as there is in the United States. According to the last official 
census, 91 per cent of the Philippine population are Christians, 9 per 
cent non-Christians, 5 per cent of whom are pagans and only 4 per 
cent are Mohammedans, There is no more friction or enmity between 
the Christian and non-Christian Filipinos than there is between the wets 
and the drys of this country. 

I regret that time does not permit the analysis of other arguments 
that have been advanced against the grant of immediate independence. 
I wish only to reiterate that for economic, for social, for political, for 
cultural, and for moral reasons, the time has come for a definite set- 
tlement of American-Philippine relations. 

Let me now present in summarized form the benefits which will 
accrue to the Filipino people by the early grant of independence, points 
which I took occasion to present to the Senate Committee on Terri- 
tories and Insular Affairs, before which I recently appeared. 


BENEFITS ACCRUING THROUGH GRANT OF PHILIPPINE INDEPENDENCE 


1. The immediate grant of Philippine independence would free the 
people of the islands from the benumbing effect of the present state of 
uncertainty. 

2. Philippine independence will bring about greater economic sta- 
bility eventually. Now capital is timid because of the present indefi- 
nite political status of our country. 

3. An independent status would remove the constant dread in busi- 
ness circles from changes in tariff relations over which the Philippine 
people have no control. 

4. The grant of Philippine freedom will remove the constant danger 
of having taxes unexpectedly imposed directly or indirectly upon 
Philippine products. Now it is possible for Philippine investors to 
suffer reverses overnight by a slight change in the tariff. Philippine 
industries, too, may be indirectly taxed as illustrated by the measure 
amending the oleomargarine act. 

5. Independence will also do away with the fear of having the 
American coastwise shipping laws extended to the Philippines which 
may under the existing situation be accomplished by presidential proc- 
lamation. The Filipinos, not being eligible to American citizenship, 
would suffer greatly in their shipping and commerce should the coast- 
wise shipping laws of the United States be made applicable to the Phil- 
ippines. 

6. The establishment of an Independent Philippine government will 
place in the hands of the Filipinos the instruments of their economic 
salvation. Now the Filipino people have no control over matters 
affecting our tariff relations, our mines, our forests, and our public 
domain. 

7. The early grant of freedom will hasten the development of 
greater economic mindedness among our people. The continuation of 
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the present uncertainty and anomaly will tend to arrest the economic 
development of the Philippines. 

8. The grant of independence will permit the Filipino people to 
adopt a constitution which will be better suited to their psychological 
and sociological nature. 

9. The establishment of an independent government with a con- 
stitution of our own creation will make it possible for our people to 
develop a more unified and scientific Philippine legal system. 

10. With independence the Filipinos will develop greater responsi- 
bility in governmental matters. Full responsibility can be fostered 
only by our having complete authority. 

11. From the standpoint of culture and education, independence is 
essential and necessary to enable the people of my country to shape 
an educational philosophy which is conducive to good, patriotic, and 
useful Philippine citizenship. Now we can not train our youth for 
American citizenship, for we can not be citizens of this Republic; nor 
can we train them for true Philippine citizenship, for we do not have 
a free self-governing country, 

12. With independence we can redefine the aims and purposes of 
Philippine education, so as to train Filipino boys and girls to become 
free, efficient, and happy citizens of a country truly free, prosperous, 
and democratic. 

13. A free and independent existence will enable the Filipino people 
to achieve their highest development. It will furnish a new and per- 
manent motive to our individual and social life. 

14. Independence will usher us into the modern current of inter- 
nationalism, Nationalism, developed in the atmosphere of freedom 
is an essential prerequisite to sound internationalism, We as a people 
will, when free, be in a better position to cultivate our own talent 
and genius and contribute in full measure to the common heritage of 
the world. 

15. Philippine independence will satisfy our individual desire and 
our national ambition, and will be a powerful incentive to our putting 
forth our best so as to merit a place in the family of free nations. 

16. An independent Philippines will be a modern contribution to the 
new world order based upon the enduring foundations of peace. With 
freedom the Filipino people will be in a better position to exemplify 
the wisdom of peace and the criminality of war—peace as an attribute 
both human and divine and war as a grievous wrong and an enormous 
crime. We shall also be better qualified to occupy our allotted place 
in the interknit mosaic of mankind. 

These, I think, are more or less self-explanatory. 

I now present very briefly a summary of the advantages to America 
by granting Philippine independence at the earliest possible date, 


ADVANTAGES TO AMERICA BY GRANTING PHILIPPINE INDEPENDENCE 


1. America by granting Philippine independence would experience 
that joy and satisfaction which come from the fulfillment of a sacred 
promise. 

2. The early grant of Philippine independence will do away with the 
suspicion of America’s high, noble, and humanitarian purposes in the 
Orient. 

8. It will enhance the faith of the peoples of the world in America’s 
word, 

4. It will foster mutual understanding and good will. 

5. It will lessen distrust in American capital. 

6. Independence of the Philippines will be the means of granting 
some relief to the farmers and agricultural interests. 

7. The early grant of Philippine independence is the remedy to the 
growing labor unrest in the Western States resulting from the influx 
of Filipino laborers, which can not be effectively checked or regulated 
as long as the Philippine Islands are under the American flag. 

8. It is an effective means of regulating immigration from the 
Philippines, for then we will be in the category of foreign countries 
and we can be placed upon a quota basis. 

9. Philippine independence is a means of solving one of America’s 
growing social problems made more difficult by the factor of race 
differences. 

10. Freeing the Philippines is a way of lessening the burdens of the 
taxpayers of this country. 

11. It will increase the confidence and friendship of the Filipinos and 
other orientals, and these will constitute a great moral and business 
asset to America in her dealings with the teeming millions in the Far 
East. 

12. It will relieve America of the embarrassing position of recogniz- 
ing ideals and principles of government at home, but, at least according 
to non-Americans, are not observed if not violated by the further con- 
tinuation of her rule in the Philippines. a 

13. Granting Philippine independence will obviate the inconsistency 
of America fighting in the American-Spanish War for Cuba's liberation 
and for the Filipinos’ subjugation. 

14. It will be an effective method of enabling America to take the 
lead not only in the limitation but in actual reduction of armament. 

15. The early grant of Philippine independence will be a concrete con- 
tribution of America to the cause of world understanding and interna- 
tional peace, 
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16. The establishment of a Philippine republic will be a noble Chris- 
tian act of a Christian nation toward the only Christian people of the 
Orient. That, indeed, would be a most fitting climax to America’s 
colonial experiment. 

I submit these to the serious consideration of the American people. 
They have an intima bearing upon the grant of independence to a 
people who have an implicit faith in America’s avowal of altruistic 
motives; a people, Malay in origin, with a background of oriental cul- 
ture and civilization; a people who to-day have a rightful claim to 
the oldest university under the American flag; a people who, as early 
as the third quarter of the nineteenth century, already had almost 
2,000 schools and colleges scattered over the Philippine Islands; a 
people who, upon the advent of American rule, were found to have 
2,160 public schools in operation and who to-day have 8,000 schools, 
some 30,000 teachers, and an enrollment of about 1,250,000; a people 
whose record of literacy is higher than that of Spain, or Mexico, or any 
of the South American Republics except one, or any country in the 
Orient except one, and a record better than that of 37 of the independent 
nations of the world to-day. 

Again adverting to the contentions of those who are not yet quite 
won over to our side, let me say frankly that I do not believe the fore- 
bodings of the disciples of alarm and prophets of disaster shall come 
to pass. But if difficulties there will be, the Filipino people are ready 
and willing to take the bitter with the sweet. Among the dominant 
characteristics of my people are the qualities of finding joy in suffering 
and of deriving glory from sacrifice. If God in His wisdom should 
decree that the Filipinos must pay the price, we shall pay, pay it cheer- 
fully, and consider the cost, whatever it may be, as the legitimate price 
of our national freedom and liberty. 


THE MOTOR BUS BILL 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, to-day I voted on the motion 
to recommit the motor bus bill. I went down to lunch and then 
misunderstood the bells announcing the roll call on passage of 
the bill. The roll call was completed before I returned. If I 
had been present, I would have voted for the bill on its final 
passage. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted, as 
follows: 

To Mr. LANHAM (at the request at Mr. RAYBURN), for one 
week, on account of illness; 

To Mr. Vinson of Georgia, for one week, on account of impor- 
tant business; 

To Mr. Morean, for five days, on account of important busi- 
ness; 

To Mr. CHASE (at the request of Mr. Lecu), indefinitely, 
on account of the serious illness of his wife; 

To Mr. Lee of Texas (at the request of Mr. GARNER), indefi- 
nitely, on account of illness; and 

To Mr. Jounson of Illinois (at the request of Mr. HOLADAY), 
indefinitely, on account of illness. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 20 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, 
March 25, 1930, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 

Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of commit- 
tee hearings scheduled for Tuesday, March 25, 1930, as reported 
to the floor leader by clerks of the several committees : 

COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
(10.30 a. m.) 

Legislative appropriation bill. 

COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS 
(10.30 a. m.) 

To consider proposed legislation concerning the publication of 
records of the World War. 

COMMITTED ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(10.30 a. m.) 

Authorizing an appropriation of defray one-half of the ex- 
penses of a joint investigation by the United States and Canada 
of the probable effects of proposed developments to generate 
electric power from the movement of the tides in Passamaquoddy 
and Cobscook Bays (H. J. Res. 243). 

To amend an act entitled “An act to carry into effect 
provisions of the convention between the United States and 
Great Britain to regulate the level of Lake of the Woods con- 
cluded on the 24th day of February, 1925,” approved May 22, 
1926, as amended (H. R. 9326). 
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COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 
(10.30 a. m.) 


To amend an act entitled “An act making it a felony with 
penalty for certain aliens to enter the United States of America 
under certain conditions in violation of law,” approved March 
4, 1929 (H. R. 9724, 10673). 

To amend the act of March 4, 1929, making it a felony for 
ane aliens to enter the United States of America (H. R. 

To ‘amend section (a) of Public Law No. 1018, Seventieth 
Congress (H. R. 2020). 

COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS 
(10.30 a. m.) 


To authorize the Secretary of the Navy to proceed with the 
construction of certain public works at the navy yard, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. (H. R. 10166). 


COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 
(10.30 a. m.) 


To consider branch, chain, and group banking as provided in 
House Resolution 141. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

380. A communication from the President of the United States, 
transmitting deficiency estimate of appropriations for the De- 
partment of Justice for the fiscal year 1928 and prior years 
amounting to $5,037.17, and supplemental estimate of appro- 
priations for the fiscal years 1930 and 1931 amounting to 
$3,194,690.08, in all $3,199,727.25 (H. Doc. No. 327) ; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

381. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting draft of 
a bill to amend the act of May 29, 1928, pertaining to certain 
War Department contracts by repealing the expiration date of 
that act; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

382. A letter fronr the Secretary of War, transmitting report 
from the Chief of Engineers on the Tennessee River and tribu- 
taries, North Carolina, Tennessee, Alabama, and Kentucky, 
covering navigation, flood control, power development, and irri- 
gation (H. Doc. No, 328) ; to the Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors and ordered to be printed as marked. 

383. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a draft 
of a bill to authorize the acquisition of the timber rights on 
Gigling Field Artillery Target Range in California ; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 8837. A bill for 
the relief of the Government of China; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 964). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho: Committee on the Public Lands. 
H. R. 4189. A bill to add certain lands to the Boise National 
Forest; without amendment (Rept. No. 965). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. WATRES: Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 
H. R. 9500. A bill to amend the air mail act of February 2, 
1925, as amended by the acts of June 8, 1926, and May 17, 1928, 
further to encourage commercial aviation by authorizing the 
Postmaster General to establish air mail routes; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No, 966). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. REID of Illinois: Committee on Flood Control. H. R. 
10017. A bill to provide for a survey of the Mouse River, 
N. Dak., with a view to the prevention and control of its floods; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 967). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mrs. OWEN: Committee on Foreign Affairs. H. J. Res. 270. 
A joint resolution authorizing an appropriation to defray the 
expenses of the participation of the Government in the Sixth 
Pan American Child Congress, to be held at Lima, Peru, July, 
1930; without amendment (Rept. No. 969). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 

Mr. BEEDY: Committee on Elections No. 1. A report on the 
contested-election case of Lawson v. Owen with recommenda- 
tion that William C. Lawson is not entitled to a seat and that 
Ruth Bryan Owen is entitled to the seat from the fourth dis- 
trict of Florida (Rept. No. 968). Referred to the House Cal- 
endar. 

Mr. ELLIS: Committee on Foreign Affairs. H. J. Res. 244. 
A joint resolution authorizing the President to invite the States 
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of the Union and foreign countries to participate in the Inter- 
national Petroleum Exposition at Tulsa, Okla., to be held Oc- 
tober 4 to October 11, 1930, inclusive; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 970). Referred to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Nebraska: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
329. A bill for the relief of Joseph A. McEvoy; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 955). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr, SIMMS: Committee on Claims. H. R. 523. A bill for 
the relief of Benjamin C. Lewis and Bessie Lewis, his wife; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 956). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 2458. A bill for 
the relief of Darold Brundige; with amendment (Rept. No. 
957). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FITZGERALD: Committee on Claims. H. R. 3430. A 
bill for the relief of Anthony Marcum; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 958). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 6117. A bill for 
the relief of the Central of Georgia Railway Co.; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 959). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 6227. A bill for 
the relief of Blizabeth Lynn; without amendment (Rept. No. 
960). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 6663. A bill for 
the relief of J. N. Lewis; without amendment (Rept. No. 961). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 8591. A bill for 
the relief of Henry Spight; with amendment (Rept. No. 962). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 8836. A bill for 
the relief of the French Co. of Marine and Commerce; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 963). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. PEAVEY: Committee on War Claims. H. R. 9123. A 
bill for the relief of Francis Linker; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 971). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. SINCLAIR: Committee on War Claims. H. R. 9246. A 
bill to reimburse Lieut. Col. Frank J. Killilea; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 972). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. ¢ 


ADVERSE REPORTS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 
Mr. SINCLAIR: Committee on War Claims. H. R. 8249. A 


bill for the relief of H. W. Koch & Co. (Rept. No. 973). Laid 
on the table. 

Mr. SINCLAIR: Committee on War Claims. H. R. 8250. A 
bill for the relief of E. K. Lemont & Son (Rept. No. 974). Laid 


on the table. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 601) for the relief of the trustees of Ivey Me- 
morial Chapel, Chesterfield County, Va.; Committee on Claims 
discharged, and referred to the Committee on War Claims. 

A bill (H. R. 6144) to provide for the reimbursement of cer- 
tain enlisted men and former enlisted men of the Navy for the 
value of personal effects lost, damaged, or destroyed by fire at 
the naval training station, Hampton Roads, Va., on February 
21, 1927; Committee on Naval Affairs discharged, and referred 
to the Committee on Claims. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. LONGWORTH: A bill (H. R. 11045) to increase the 
appropriation for the acquisition of a site for the new House 
Office Building, submitted and passed House. 

By Mr. PARKER: A bill (H. R. 11046) granting the consent 
of Congress to the State of New York to construct, maintain, 
and operate a free highway bridge across the Hudson River at 
or near Stillwater, N. Y.; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BOWMAN: A bill (H. R. 11047) to provide for the 
discontinuance of the use as dwellings of buildings situated in 
alleys in the District of Columbia, and for the replatting and 
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development of squares containing inhabited alleys, in the 
interest of public health, comfort, morals, safety, and welfare, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. RANKIN: A bill (H. R. 11048) to provide for the 
commemoration of the Battles -of Iuka and Eastport, in Mis- 
sissippi; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HATON of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 11049) to provide 
for the study, investigation, and survey for commemorative pur- 
poses of the Glorieta Pass, Pigeon Ranch, and Apache Canyon 
battle field in the State of New Mexico; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GARNER: A bill (H. R. 11050) to transfer Willacy 
County in the State of Texas from the Corpus Christi division 
of the southern district of Texas to the Brownsville division 
of such district; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii: A bill (H. R. 11051) to amend 
section 60 of the act entitled “An act to provide a government 
for the Territory of Hawaii,” approved April 30, 1900; to the 
Committee on the Territories, 

By Mr. PRITCHARD: A bill (H. R. 11052) to confer full 
rights of citizenship upon the Cherokee Indians resident in 
the State of North Carolina and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. SNELL: A bill (H. R. 11053) to authorize the Secre- 
tary of War to lend War Department equipment for use at 
Plattsburg Barracks, N. Y., to the Champlain Valley Council of 
oe for Scouts of America; to the Committee on Military 

a 

By Mr. GRIFFIN: A bill (H. R. 11054) amending the river 
and harbor act, approved March 3, 1899, for the protection and 
preservation of navigable waters of the United States; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 

By Mr. MORTON D. HULL: A bill (H. R. 11055) to provide 
for preliminary examination and survey of Calumet River, 
Little Calumet River, Lake Calumet, and the Sag Channel, III.; 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana: A bill (H. R. 11056) to 
authorize and direct the Secretary of the Treasury to proceed 
with the cleaning, pointing, painting, and repairing of all 
exterior stone, metal, and wood facings on the United States 
Customhouse Building in New Orleans, La.; to the Committee 
on Publie Buildings and Grounds. z 

By Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT: A bill (H. R. 11057) to amend the 
act entitled “An act to create the California Débris Commission 
and regulate hydraulic mining in the State of California,” ap- 
proved March 1, 1893, as amended; to the Committee on Mines 
and Mining. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11058) to amend the act entitled “An act 
to create the California Débris Commission and regulate hy- 
draulic mining in the State of California,” approved March 1, 
1893, as amended ; to the Committee on Mines and Mining. 

By Mr. MONTAGUE: A resolution (H. Res. 190) to provide 
for the printing of certain historical statements relative to the 
Seven Days’ Battles near Richmond, Va., June 25-July 1, 1862; 
to the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. LaGUARDIA: A resolution (H. Res. 191) that a 
special committee be appointed to inquire into the official con- 
duct of Harry B, Anderson, United States district judge for the 
western district of Tennessee; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 

By Mr. HASTINGS: A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 277) to 
refer to the Court of Claims for a report the claim of the 
Creek Nation of Indians for compensation for lands in Georgia 
and Alabama acquired by the United States under Article I of 
the treaty of August 9, 1814, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. WOOD: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 278) making an 
appropriation for participation by the United States in the 
International Fur Trade Exhibition and Congress to be held in 
Leipzig, Germany, in 1930; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. BLOOM: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 279) for the 
participation of the United States in an international exposi- 
tion to be held at Paris, France, in 1931; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ABERNETHY: A bill (H. R. 11059) to provide for 
examination and survey of the Northeast River, N. C.; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. ADKINS: A bill (H. R. 11060) granting an increase 
of pension to Martha J. Woods; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


By Mr. BOWMAN: A bill (H. R. 11061) continuing the em- 
ployment of Dr. William Tindall; to the Committee on the Civil 
Service. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11062) granting an increase of pension to 
Arthenchia M. Watkins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BRAND of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 11063) granting an 
increase of pension to Jane McCashen; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BROWNE: A bill (H. R. 11064) granting a pension 
to Martha Eberlein; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CRAIL: A bill (H. R. 11065) granting a pension to 
James E. Hughes; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11066) for the relief of Austin T. Larkin; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 11067) for the 
relief of the widows, fathers, and wives of certain Foreign 
Service officers; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. DOUGHTON: A bill (H. R. 11068) granting a pension 
to Charles G. Lewis; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ESTEP: A bill (H. R. 11069) granting an increase of 
pension to Mary A. Horrell; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. FREE: A bill (H. R. 11070) for the relief of Maurice 
Edmund Murphy; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. HANCOCK: A bill (H. R. 11071) granting a pension 
to Emma J. Harrington; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HASTINGS: A bill (H. R. 11072) for the relief of 
the Creek Nation of Indians of Oklahoma, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. IRWIN: A bill (H. R. 11073) to provide an appro- 
priation for the payment of claims of persons who suffered 
property damage, death, or personal injury due to the explosion 
at the naval ammunition depot, Lake Denmark, N. J., July 10, 
1926; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KINZER: A bill (H. R. 11074) granting an increase 
of pension to Ester Haws; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. KOPP: A bill (H. R. 11075) granting a pension to 
Sarah Brown; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LARSEN: A bill (H. R. 11076) granting a pension to 
Julian Cecil Stanley; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MEAD: A bill (H. R. 11077) for the relief of Nick 
Gruich > to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11078) for the relief of Mary Downey; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mrs. OWEN: A bill (H. R. 11079) granting a pension to 
Hattie Gardner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11080) for the relief of Lieut. Commander 
E. M. Zacharias; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. PORTER: A bill (H. R. 11081) for the relief of 
Mercedes Martinez Viuda de Sanchez, a Dominican subject; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. SANDERS of New York: A bill (H. R. 11082) grant- 
ing a franking privilege to Helen H. Taft; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 11083) for 
the relief of Frank Czermak; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. SCHNEIDER: A bill (H. R. 11084) granting a pen- 
sion to Alma A. Chapman; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11085) granting a pension to Julia A. 
Newton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SLOAN: A bill (H. R. 11086) granting an increase 
of pension to Maggie de Long; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11087) granting a pension to Martha §. 
Wink; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 11088) for 
the refund of money erroneously collected from Thomas Griffith, 
of Peach Creek, W. Va.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SPEAKS: A bill (H. R. 11089) granting a pension to 
Charlotte R. Davis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STOBBS: A bill (H. R. 11090) granting an increase 
of pension to Alice T. Shepard; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. STRONG of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 11091) for the 
relief of Harvey H. Padgett; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. WASON: A bill (H. R. 11092) for the relief of Lau- 
rence A. Martin; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 
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5970. Petition of the agricultural steering committee of the 
State of South Carolina, urging the President and Congress of 
the United States to secure a constructive investigation of in- 
termediate credit banks and a reconstruction of same for the 
conservative financing of agricultural production; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

5971. By Mr. BLOOM: Petition of citizens of Washington, 
D. C., opposing the calling of an international conference by the 
President of the United States, or the acceptance by him of an 
invitation to participate in such a conference, for the purpose 
of revising the present calendar unless a proviso be attached 
thereto definitely guaranteeing the preservation of the continuity 
of the weekly cycle without the insertion of the blank days; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

5972. By Mr. BRUNNER: Resolution of the officers and mem- 
bers of the congregation Derech Emunch, the Derech Emunch 
Sisterhood, the Zionist District, and the Hadassah Chapter of 
Arverne, held on Sunday evening, February 23, 1930, vigorously 
opposing the passage of the alien registration bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

5973. By Mr. CAMPBELL of Iowa: Petition of 35 citizens of 
Sioux City, Woodbury County, Iowa, indorsing House bill 7884, 
prohibiting experiments upon living dogs in the District of 
Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

5974. By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: Memorial of Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union of Racine, Wis., urging passage of 
a bill to provide for Federal supervision of motion pictures; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

5975. Also, memorial of the city council of Janesville, Wis., 
urging the passage of a bill to establish Pulaski memorial day; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5976. Also, memorial of Woman's Christian Temperance Union 
of Elkhorn, Wis., urging the passage ef a bill to provide for 
Federal supervision of motion pictures; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

5977. By Mr. CRAMTON: Petition signed by Ogle H. Blair 
and 29 other residents of Tuscola and Huron Counties, Mich., in 
favor of the 3-cent rate on beans as passed by the Senate in the 
pending tariff bill; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

5978. By Mr. DEMPSEY: Petition signed by 42 residents of 
Buffalo, N. Y., urging speedy consideration and passage of 
House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5979. By Mr. DEROUEN: Petition from the farmers of Oak- 
dale, La., and vicinity, urging restricted Mexican immigration; 
to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

5980. By Mr. FREE: Petition of 51 residents of San Luis 
Obispo County, Calif., urging passage of legislation for the 
relief of Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5981. By Mr. FRENCH: Petition of 38 citizens of Bonner 
County, Idaho, urging early enactment of Senate bill 476 and 
House bill 2562, providing for increased rates of pension to the 
men who served in the armed forces of the United States dur- 
ing the Spanish War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5982. By Mr. HADLEY: Petition of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Bellingham, Wash., urging Federal supervision of 
motion pictures, establishing higher standards before production 
for films that are to be licensed for interstate and interna- 
tional commerce; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

5983. By Mr. HALL of Mississippi: Petition of Chamber of 
Commerce, Biloxi, Miss., asking for an increase in compensation 
paid officers and men, both active and retired, of the Army, 
Navy, Coast Guard, Marine Corps, Geodetic Survey, Public 
Health Service; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

5984. Also, petition of chamber of commerce, Biloxi, Miss., 
asking for an increase in compensation paid officers and men, 
both active and retired, of the Army, Navy, Coast Guard, Ma- 
rine Corps, Geodetic Survey, and Public Health Service; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

5985. By Mr. HILL of Washington: Petition of Sam T. Nelson 
and other residents of Pateros, Wash., asking for speedy consid- 
eration and passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

5986. By Mr. JOHNSON of Nebraska: Petition urging Con- 
gress for an early passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 
2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5987. By Mr. KORELL: Petition of residents of Portland, 
Oreg., favoring passage of legislation to increase pensions to the 
men who served in the armed forces of the United States during 
the Spanish War period; to the Committee on Pensions, 

5988. Also, petition of residents of Multnomah County, Oreg., 
advocating the passage of House bill 8976, for the relief of 
veterans, widows, and minor orphan children of veterans of 
Indian wars; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5989. By Mrs. LANGLEY: Petition of Willie Caldwell, Bal- 
lard Scalf, Wyatt Adkins, and 65 other citizens of Tram, Floyd 
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County, Ky., urging the speedy consideration and passage of 
Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing for increased rate 
of pension to the men who served in the armed forces of the 
United States during the Spanish War period; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

5990. By Mr. LEAVITT: Petition of Fred Hoge and other 
citizens of Geraldine, Mont., and vicinity, fayoring increased 
rates of pension for veterans of the Spanish-American War and 
widows and orphans of veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5991. Also, petition of Pat Kelly and other citizens of Col- 
strip, Mont., and vicinity, favoring increased rates of pension 
for veterans of the war with Spain and widows and orphans of 
veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5992. By Mr. LINDSAY: Petition of Hon. George T. Mc- 
Quade, New York, N. Y., on behalf of persons engaged in the 
steamship business, bespeaking thoughtful and friendly consid- 
eration of House bill 10292, providing for an amendment of the 
longshoremen’s and harbor workers’ compensation act; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

5993. By Mr. LUCE: Petition of residents of Boston and 
vicinity, indorsing the bill for the exemption of dogs from vivi- 
section in the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

5994. By Mrs. McCORMICK of Illinois: Petition of sundry 
citizens of the State of Illinois, urging the passage of pending 
legislation for the relief of Spanish-American War veterans; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

5995. Also, petition of sundry citizens of the city of Industry, 
III., urging the passage of House Joint Resolution 20; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

5996. By Mr. McFADDEN: Petition of citizens of Gibson and 
Susquehanna, Pa., urging Congress to bring to a vote the Civil 
War pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

5997. Also, petition of citizens of Sayre, Pa., urging Congress 
to act speedily on the Spanish War bills, H. R. 2562 and S. 476; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

5998. Also, petition of citizens of Thompson, Pa., urging Con- 
gress to secure early passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 
2562 to aid the Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

5999. Also, petition of citizens of Honesdale, petitioning Con- 
gress to act speedily on the Spanish War bills, H. R. 2562 and 
S. 476; to the Committee on Pensions. 

6000. Also, petition of citizens of New Foundland, Pa., peti- 
tioning Congress to act speedily on the Spanish War bills, H. R. 
2562 and S. 476; to the Committee on Pensions. 

6001. Also, petition of citizens of Bushkill and Stroudsburg, 
Pa., urging Congress to support general pension bill for Civil 
War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

6002. Also, petition of citizens of Meshoppen, Pa., urging 
Congress to aet speedily on House bill 2562 and Senate bill 
476, the Spanish War bilis; to the Committee on Pensions. 

6003. By Mr. MEAD: Petition of residents of Baltimore, fav- 
oring passage of House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

6004, By Mr. MILLER: Petition of residents of Seattle, 
Wash., indorsing House bill 8976 for relief of Indian war 
veterans and widows and minor orphan children of veterans; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

6005. By Mr. MOREHEAD: Petition of Hon. C. H. Dean, of 
1309 Thirty-eighth Street, Lincoln, Nebr., and others, urging the 
passage of House bill 2562, granting an increase of pensions to 
Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions, 

6006. By Mr. NIEDRINGHAUS: Petition of Frank Durrer 
and 41 other citizens of St. Louis, Mo., urging speedy considera- 
tion for Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing for 
increased rates of pension to the men who served in the armed 
forces of the United States during the Spanish War period; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

6007. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of the 
Izaak Walton League of America, favoring the passage of Sen- 
ate bill 941, for the protection of the black bass; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

6008. By Mr. PALMER: Petition of Charles R. Harkless 
and 26 leading citizens of Sedalia, Mo., praying for more 
favorable legislation for Spanish War veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

6009. By Mr. ROMJUE: Petition of residents of Macon 
County, Mo., asking for the speedy passage of legislation provid- 
ing for more liberal pensions to the men who served in the 
United States armed forces during the Spanish-American War ; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

6010. By Mr. SEGER: Resolutions adopted at meeting of all 
religious denominations in Paterson, N. J., March 17, 1930, 
protesting against antireligious persecutions in Soviet Russia; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
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6011. By Mr. SLOAN: Petition of Paul P. Platz and 16 others, 
supporting resale price bill, H. R. 11; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

6012. By Mr. STONE: Petition of 212 residents of Cherokee, 
Okla., asking Congress to pass favorably on House bill 9233 
to prescribe a certain prohibition oath; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

6013. Also, petition of 29 residents of the town of Guthrie, 
Okla., asking Congress to pass favorably on House bill 9233 
to prescribe a certain oath on prohibition; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

6014. Also, petition of 40 residents of Carman, Okla., asking 
Congress to pass favorably on House bill 9233 to prescribe a 
certain prohibition oath; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

6015. Also, petition of 33 residents of Hobart, Okla., asking 
Congress to pass favorably on House bill 9233 to prescribe a 
certain prohibition oath; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

6016. Also, petition of 67 residents of Lamont, Okla., asking 
Congress to pass favorably on House bill 9233 to prescribe a 
certain prohibition oath; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

6017. Also, petition of United States deputy marshals, urging 
the passage of House bill 2968 granting a pension and back 
pay to former United States deputy marshals; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

6018. By Mr. SWING: Petition of L. C. Beardsley and 67 citi- 
zens of Pasadena, Calif., urging the adoption of the Box bill to 
restrict Mexican immigration ; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

6019. Also, petition of E. L. Pryor and 58 citizens of San Ber- 
nardino, Calif., urging the passage of Senate bill 476 and House 
bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

6020. Also, petition of 58 citizens of Hemet, Calif., urging the 
adoption of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562; to the Commit- 
tee on Pensions. 

6021. Also, petition of 23 of the citizens of San Diego, Calif., 
urging the speedy passage of House bill 8976, for the relief of 
veterans and widows and minor orphan children of veterans 
of the Indian wars; to the Committee on Pensions. 

6022, By Mr. WHITLEY: Petition of citizens of Monroe 
County, N. Y., urging passage of House bill 2562, for relief of 
veterans of the Spanish-American War; to the Commitiee on 
Pensions. 

6023. By Mr. WOLFENDEN: Petition of West Chester (Pa.) 
Aerie, No. 1720, of the Fraternal Order of Eagles, praying for 
the passage of House bill 2562 and Senate bill 476, to increase 
pensions of Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 


SENATE 
Tuxrspay, March 25, 1930 


The Chaplain, Rev. Z Barney T. Phillips, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 


Almighty God, by whose hand we are led, and whose Spirit 
in us giveth understanding, renew our minds with thoughts of 
spiritual refreshing borne on wings from the secret place of the 
Eternal, thoughts that visit only those whose hearts are purged 
with the constant breath of holy aspiration. Teach us to bestow 
our labor for that which is just and true, that in loftiness of 
purpose we may feel more keenly the wrongs that should be 
righted. Draw near us when the world oppresses, that the 
bondage of subjection may be loosed; abide with us when we 
walk with sorrow, that we may be chastened by her company. 

Righteousness of God! Rise upon us like fresh ocean tides 
upon the strand, to our perpetual cleansing ; control our wills, heal 
our inward obliquities, overcome in us the might of prejudice, 
and bind us with the cords of fellowship, that the glory of our 
high calling may be revealed. Through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 

THE JOURNAL 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the Journal of the legis- 
lative day of Monday, January 6, 1930, not heretofore approved, 
being for the calendar days of Friday, March 14, to Monday, 
March 24, 1930, inclusive, when, upon request of Mr. McNary 
and by unanimous consent, the further reading was dispensed 
with and the Journal was approved. 

PETITIONS 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE presented petition of members of the 
faculty and student body of Santa Ana College, of Santa Ana, 
Calif., and of the Y. M. C. A. of that college, praying for the en- 
trance of the United States into the World Court, which was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Oakland Forum 
of the California League of Women Voters, at Oakland, Calif., 
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upholding the action of the President in signing the statute of 
the permanent court of international justice, with the protocol 
incorporating the so-called Root formula, which was referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented petitions of the Board of Supervisors of 
Orange County, and the Boards of Trustees of Santa Ana, 
Tustin, Huntington Beach, and Fullerton, all in the State of 
California, praying for the passage of legislation granting in- 
creased pensions to veterans of the war with Spain, which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 

REPORTS OF NOMINATIONS 

As in open executive session, 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, reported the nomination of Randolph Bryant, of 
Texas, to be United States attorney, eastern district of Texas, 
which was placed on the Executive Calendar. 

Mr. GOULD, from the Committee on Immigration, reported 
the nomination of Benjamin M. Day, of New York, to be com- 
missioner of immigration at the port of New York, N. Y. 
which was placed on the Executive Calendar. 

Mr. PHIPPS, from the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads, reported sundry post-office nominations, which were 
placed on the Executive Calendar. 

ANNIVERSARY OF SURRENDER OF LORD CORNWALLIS 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, from the Committee on Foreign 
Relations I report back favorably the joint resolution (S. J. 
Res. 135) authorizing and requesting the President to extend to 
foreign governments and individuals an invitation to join the 
Government and people of the United States in the observance 
of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the surrender of 
Lord Cornwallis at Yorktown, Va. 

I invite the attention of the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Swanson] to the joint resolution. 

Mr. SWANSON. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the joint resolution. 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That when, in the opinion of the President of the 
United States of America, it shall be appropriate for him to do so, the 
President be, and he is hereby, authorized and requested to extend to 
such governments and individuals as the President may determine an 
invitation to unite with the Government and people of the United 
States in a fit and appropriate observance of the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the surrender of Lord Cornwallis at Yorktown, 
and in order to carry out the purposes of this resolution the sum of 
$25,000 is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the same, or so much thereof 
as may be necessary, to be expended under the direction of the Secretary 
of State. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

NEW HOUSE OFFICE BUILDING 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, from the Committee on Appro- 
priations I report back favorably without amendment the bill 
(H. R. 11045) to increase the appropriation for the acquisition 
of a site for the new House Office Building. The bill has passed 
the House. It is purely a House matter. I ask unanimous con- 
sent for its immediate consideration. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the appropriation “ House Office Building,” 
contained in the first deficiency act, fiscal year 1929, is hereby made 
available for the payment of not to exceed $1,077,745.74 for the acquisi- 
tion of such site, notwithstanding the limit of cost for site named in 
such appropriation and in section 1 of the act entitled “An act to 
provide for the acquisition of a site and the construction thereon of a 
fireproof office building or buildings for the House of Representatives,” 
approved January 10, 1929. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. PINE: 

A bill (S. 4016) for the relief of the Creek Nation of Indians 
of Oklahoma, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. GREENE: 

A bill (S. 4017) to amend the act of May 29, 1928, per- 
taining to certain War Department contracts by repealing the 
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expiration date of that act; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs 


By Mr. NORRIS: 

A bill (S. 4018) for the relief of the Lebanon Equity Ex- 
change, of Lebanon, Nebr.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana: 

A bill (S. 4019) granting compensation to Earl D. Cranor; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky: 

A bill (S. 4020) granting a pension to Christopher Lewis; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 4021) granting a pension to Stephen Curran (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 4022) to regulate the erection, hanging, placing, 
painting, display, and maintenance of outdoor signs and other 
forms of exterior advertising within the District of Columbia ; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. McKELLAR: 

A bill (S. 4024) providing for observance of traffic laws of 
countries by representatives from foreign governments; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

A bill (S. 4025) granting an increase of pension to Robert 
Vaughn (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HAYDEN: 

A bill (S. 4026) granting a pension to Calvin Emerson, alias 
Nois Nawlis or Lorenzo; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. PINE: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 158) referring to the Court of 
Claims the claim of the Creek Nation of Indians for compensa- 
tion for lands acquired from them by the United States in 
Georgia and Alabama, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 


HERBERT PUTNAM COLLECTION OF INCUNABULA 


By Mr. BINGHAM: 

A bill (S. 4023) authorizing to be appropriated out of any 
money in the Treasury of the United States not otherwise ap- 
priated, the sum of $1,500,000 for the purchase of the collection 
of 3,000 incunabula, including the Gutenberg Bible on vellum, 
now owned by Dr. Otto H. F. Vollbehr, to be deposited in the 
Library of Congress and known as the Herbert Putnam Collec- 
tion of Incunabula ; to the Committee on the Library. 

Mr. BINGHAM subsequently said: Mr. President, I this morn- 
ing introduced a bill relating to the appropriation of money for 
the purchase of the great Vollbehr collection of books. This 
bill, although not exactly the same, is similar in intent and very 
nearly in wording to House bill 6147, introduced by Representa- 
tive Cortins, of Mississippi. I ask that there may be printed 
in the Recorp in this connection an article by Mr. E. Paul 
Saunders, describing the Vollbehr collection for the purpose of 
which it is hoped this appropriation may be made. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The article is as follows: 


[The Compleat Collector. Rare books; first editions; fine typography. 
Conducted by Carl Purington Rollins and Gilbert M. Troxell. Now 
cheaply bought for thrice their weight in gold] 

THE VOLLBEHR COLLECTION 
By E. Paul Saunders 

There is now pending before Congress a bill (H. R. 6147), introduced 
by Representative CoLLINS, of Mississippi, which would appropriate 
$1,500,000 to purchase the Otto H. F. Vollbehr collection of 3,000 in- 
cunabula, or “cradle books —80 called because printed in the infancy 
of the “art preservative of arts.” Under terms of this bill the collec- 
tion would be acquired for the Nation and “ be deposited in the Library 
of Congress and remain a part thereof, to be known as the Herbert 
Putnam Collection of Incunabula.” 

Congress should pass H. R. 6147 without dissenting vote, because 
among other rare works the Vollbehr group contains some 200 volumes 
which, being unique, could not be duplicated at any price. Foremost 
among them is the faultless copy of the three-volume Gutenberg Bible, 
printed upon vellum, Only three perfect vellum-printed copies of this 
masterpiece of masterpieces of typography are known to exist, The 
British Museum and the Bibliothèque Nationale own one each, but they 
are both two-volume copies. Hence the Vollbehr three-volume copy is 
verily sui generis, is in a class by itself, is rightly described as “ the 


“choicest book of Christendom.” The fact that the collection includes one 


of the only three copies of the incomparable Gutenberg Bible—two of 
them, at that, in national libraries and therefore beyond reach of mere 
gold—and the prospect that these 3,000 rare volumes may go to our 
National Library has already quickened the pulse of millions of his- 
torians, bibliographers, bookmen, librarians, typographers, bookbinders, 
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antiquarians, philologists, art students, geologists, physicians, philoso- 
phers, lawyers, scientists, churchmen, anti-churchmen, book lovers, the 
literati, students, and citizens in general throughout the United States. 

Congress should pass H. R. 6147 without dissenting vote, because 

this, the world’s outstanding collection of incunabula in private hands, 
represents a cross section of the thought and culture of the people of 
the fifteenth century—the Renaissance, the period contemporaneous with 
the beginning of the Reformation, and with the discovery of America. 
Twenty volumes concern the great triumph of Columbus, out of a known 
total of 32. These include such extremely rare items as the Historia 
Baetica, printed at Basel in 1494 and containing the admiral’s dis- 
covery letter” of 1493, with woodcuts illustrating his first voyage; 
Sebastian Brant's Ship of Fools; De Patientia, by Baptista Mantuanus ; 
and works by Coccius and Corvinus. 
. Congress should pass H. R. 6147 without dissenting vote because, 
centrally located in the Library of Congress, the “ Herbert Putnam col- 
lection of incunabula ” would be accessible to all scholars and types of 
students, who would no longer have to turn to foreign countries for 
most of their basic studies. The books have a value not as museum 
pieces alone but also as furnishing material not otherwise at hand for 
historical, literary, and technical research. They constitute a mine of 
source material that can not help but be of infinite value to American 
scholarship. It is no secret that about half the statements made in 
modern books are in error, since our writers generally do not go to 
original sources for the facts upon which they base deductions and 
statements. This is, of course, not always their fault. Not everyone 
engaged in research work is privileged to pursue his or her investiga- 
tions abroad, And that our Library of Congress does not have even a 
paper-printed copy of the Gutenberg Bible is no serious reflection upon 
us up to this time. Only 7 of the 41 known paper copies have been 
brought to the United States within the past 30 years, and these have 
either been acquired by rich private collectors or been shelved in richly 
endowed university libraries. 

Congress should pass H. R. 6147 without dissenting vote, because in 
the collection are 424 first editions and 300 early classics; because 450 
of the 3,000 volumes are not mentioned in the standard bibliography of 
Hain; because 100 were printed between 1455 and 1470; because an- 
other 100 have not been described in any catalogue; and because the 
collection (it contains works on religion, astronomy, medicine, natural 
science, law, geography, cosmography, chess, cookery, history, matri- 
mony, philosophy, customs, travel, bibliomania, temperance, military 
and naval science, etc., printed in English or Latin, in Greek, 
Hebrew, Italian, French, Chinese, Slavonic, German, or Spanish) is 
twice as large as any single American collection, except the Hunting- 
ton, and equal in number to one-third of all the incunabula listed in the 
American census of 1919. Nearly 40 per cent of its titles are appar- 
ently not represented in America by a single copy. 

Congress should pass H. R. 6147 without dissenting vote as a matter 
of downright conscience, a making up for past stinginess and short- 
sightedness toward, and neglect of, our National Library. Its haggling 
over acquisition of the famous Jefferson library and of Washington's 
public and private papers, and its failure to purchase the library of 
George Washington (bought in 1844 by Stevens, of London, but afterwards 
purchased by 70 patriotic citizens of Boston, Cambridge, and Salem, for 
the Boston Atheneum), the original manuscript of Washington's Fare- 
well Address (sold to the Lenox Library in New York for $2,300 on the 
same day, in 1850, that Congress finally—but too late—agreed to ap- 
propriate $1,000 for its acquisition), the Hartley papers, rich in 
American history (turned down by Congress, but quickly purchased 
for the Leiter Library, a private collection in Washington, in 1860), 
and the famous library of George Bancroft, consisting of 14,606 books, 
486 volumes of manuscripts, and 4,648 pamphlets, all bearing on 
American history and the Revolution (turned down by Congress, but 
gobbled up by the Lenox Library), are all shining examples of a most 
serious lack of foresight. 

Congress has, however, from time to time purchased private collec- 
tions, the largest being the historical library of Peter Force, also rich 
in American history and the Revolution. If, as claimed, such purchases 
are to its everlasting credit, passage of H. R. 6147 by Congress would 
likewise be creditable. Incidentally, it would be to its credit if it 
should take immediate steps to acquire for our National Library the 
62 volumes of 20,000 records of the Headquarters Papers of the British 
Army in America, covering the entire period of the American Revolu- 
tion and giving a day-to-day account of that struggle, purchased some 
time ago from the Royal Institution of Great Britain by Dr. A. S. 
W. Rosenbach, of Philadelphia, who now has them in his vault in 
New York. If Congress does not acquire these historical papers for the 
Library of Congress, it will be some consolation to know that they are 
sure to go, in their entirety, to some wealthy collector or city or 
university library, and remain, in any case, in this country. But here 
again is opportunity further to centralize our intellectual and historical 
wealth and heritage. 

Congress should pass H. R. 6147 without dissenting vote, because 
some time ago Doctor Vollbehr valued his collection at $3,000,000, with 
other qualified experts boosting the figure by as much as $2,000,000 in 
their appraisals, Yet it is not a question of mere money, but one of 
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rarity and intrinsic importance of the individual volumes, and the fact 
that the collection could not be duplicated now or at any time in the 
future for any amount of money. It would be a reproach to our scholar- 
ship and culture not to take advantage of this opportunity, made 
Possible through the unselfishness of Doctor Vollbehr, who has at all 
times, expressed a hope that the collection be kept together, and might 
find a permanent home within the convenient reach of great scholars 
and the merely curious. He has demonstrated his sincerity by refusing 
to sell the books individually at auction at prices which would total 
anywhere from two to five million. 

Congress should pass H. R. 6147 without dissenting vote as a matter 
of national pride—pride in that, added to what we already have in the 
way of rare books (about 30,000 items, including about 1,600 in- 
cunabula, first editions, rare bindings, and some 10,000 early Ameri- 
can pamphlets, manuscripts, and documents), acquisition of the Voll- 
behr collection would place the Library of Congress on an unequestion- 
able parity with the national libraries of Europe, including particularly 
the famous British Museum and the Bibliothèque Nationale, at present 
the two leading libraries of the world. 

Let us have parity in scholarship as well as in ships, in culture as 
well as crulsers, in books as in battleships! 


TEXAS ANTI-CHAIN ASSOCIATION 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I present for publication in 
the Recorp a letter to me from the Texas Anti-Chain Associa- 
tion, by Barton Breden, its managing director. 

There being no objection, the letter was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, and was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


To all members and friends of the movement to curb foreign chain- 
store aggression upon the independent merchants and business men of 
Texas, the following copy of a letter from the State headquarters of 
the Texas Anti-Chain Association to Senator SHEPPARD is given as a 
brief outline of the publicity plans: 


AUSTIN, TEX., February 1, 1930. 
Hon. Morris SHEPPARD, 
United States Senator, Senate Chamber, Washington, D. O. 

My DEAR SENATOR: You will in reading the following declaration of 
purpose understand the aims of the Texas Anti-Chain Association : 

“The purpose of the Texas Anti-Chain Association is to encourage 
the independent merchant and the independent business man in every 
line of endeavor. 

“To combat the economic menace of the foreign chain store and to 
promote the enactment of laws that will curb the growth and unfair 
trade practices of foreign chain organizations generally.” 

Foreign-owned chain stores and the many other forms of alien mo- 
nopoly that have come uninvited to our State have long since realized 
that the independent business men would not stand forever idly by 
and submit to economic extinction, but would organize and fight 
shoulder to shoulder to repel the inyaders. To delay or wreck any at- 
tempt of the independent to organize no effort has been spared. The 
very efficient servants of monopoly have worked so faithfully that we 
encounter the very pitiful spectacle of paid officials of civic organiza- 
tions which were created and supported by the independent men afraid 
to clear themselves on the vital question as to whether or not Texas 
money should remain in Texas or whether the money spent in Texas 
should be sent to enlarge the already bulging money bags of foreign- 
owned corporations, 

We can expect no support from local organizations of hyphenated 
membership, and the freedom of the press is already, unfortunately, in 
many cities of Texas a thing of the past. Advertising given in the 
newspapers by foreign chain monopoly combined with a spineless edi- 
torial policy that permits misleading propaganda sent out by the Na- 
tional Chain Stores’ Association to enter newspaper columns has brought 
about the sad situation where newspapers are helping crush the very 
independent business enterprises that made the local people suc- 
cessful. 

All through the history of the world writers, in speaking of the 
march of great armies, mentioned with decided contempt the camp fol- 
lowers, craven parasites, all who followed in the wait of courageous 
men who did the actual fighting. The parallel to-day is the foreign 
chain store. They were absent at the birth of Texas, absent during 
the days of struggle, but after the pioneer independent business men 
had successfully built up our cities they crept in armed with all the 
wiles of the trickster, and by dint of much greed and unfair trade prac- 
tices have in many places settled down like leeches on the community. 
These alien commercial forces, brazen as they are, are truly afraid of 
one thing, and that is the force of public opinion from an awakened 
Texas. The buying public when educated to the fact that many pur- 
chases in a foreign-owned chain store weakens their home town, and if 
continued will wreck their own economic happiness will rebel against 
conditions that will reduce them to where they are mere vassals of 
money-made monopoly. 

There are many effective ways of awakening Texas, and already this 
association has made an aggressive start. We are publishing the Anti- 
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Chain World, a militant paper exposing the menace of the foreign chain 
store, and filled with truthful accounts of the many unfair practices 
used to wipe out the independent men and mislead the public. The 
militant tone of the paper is to inflame public opinion, a direct appeal 
to the masses whom our well-experienced publicity staff know are often 
cold to conservative statements and the discussion of logical facts. A 
staff of capable speakers are conducting mass meetings in various parts 
of Texas, assisted by local business men and by prominent independent 
men from other cities, who will relate their experiences and voice their 
opinions. A thorough publicity campaign will be made before each 
meeting to insure capacity attendance. 

The association will supply without cost, upon the request of any 
elvie organization or group of business men, speakers who are intelligent 
to present the cause of the independent. Window display cards and 
yarious types of circular matter suitable for the independent merchant 
to distribute to his customer, aud other forms of helpful publicity, will 
be supplied at cost or in many instances free. Advertising copy for 
use in the local paper along with mats or electros is also available 
gratis. A weekly news letter of interesting facts will be sent to hun- 
dreds of newspapers who are still able and willing to present the truth 
to their readers. 

A carefully planned billboard campaign will be begun in the near 
future. Additional advertising methods will be employed. Many other 
forms of publicity will be employed and announced later. We will 
strive to be helpful in assisting the gentleman whom Texans have hon- 
ored by electing him to make our laws in obtaining for them complete 
data on any legislation passed or pending in any part of the United 
States toward curbing foreign-owned chain stores. We will also inves- 
tigate and publish the names of the people’s representatives who are 
friendly toward independent business enterprise. 

The personnel of the Anti-Chain Association is composed of salaried 
executives employed because of their excellence in their various capaci- 
ties. The policies of our association will at all times be under the 
guidance of an advisory board of independent business men, each an 
outstanding personality in his respective line of endeavor, This work 
is made possible by contribution from public-spirited citizens and from 
the sale of memberships in this association. The disposition of all 
funds collected will at all times be under the supervision of the ad- 
yisory board and the books of the organization will be opened to all 
members for their comment. 

We are fighting the powerful forces of organized monopoly that 
threatens our very homes and imperils independent business enterprise, 
and to succeed we must have your whole-hearted support, both moral 
and financial, at once to preserve Texas for Texans of to-day and the 
Texans of generations yet to come. 

TEXAS ANTI-CHAIN ASSOCIATION, 
By BARTON BREDEN, 
Managing Director. 


THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 


Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, the Baltimore Sun is a very 
able paper and often contains very interesting and readable 
matter, Recently it published a summary of the record of the 
achievements of the Smithsonian Institution for the year 1929. 
As Congress controls and directs the institute I ask permis- 
sion to haye this article published in the RECORD. 

There being no objection the article was ordered to be printed 
in the Rxcokb, as follows: 

[From the Baltimore Sun, March 9, 1930] 


SMITHSONIAN ENJOYS A SUCCESSFUL YEAR—VALUABLE ART COLLECTION 
ACQUIRED AND FIRST Four VOLUMES or Screntiric Series PUBLISHED 
Dunixo 1929, SECRETARY OF INSTITUTION REPORTS 


The acquisiticn of one of the finest private collections of art in 
America, the establishment of a new division of research on radiation 
and organisms, the publication of the first four volumes of the Smith- 
sonian Scientific Series, and appropriations from Congress for a much- 
needed new building for the national zoo are some of the unusual events 
of the past year which have led Secretary Charles G. Abbot, of the 
Smithsonian Institution, to describe it as “ gratifyingly and unexpectedly 
rich in progress.” Doctor Abbot presented his report to the annual 
meeting of the Smithsonian Board of Regents recently. 

The art collection presented to the Smithsonian for eventual exhibit 
in the National Gallery of Art is that of Mr, John Gellatly, of New 
York, and comprises paintings of American and European artists, speci- 
mens of jewelers’ art, tapestries, furniture, and oriental art, valued at 
several millions of dollars. The collection will remain in the Heckscher 
Building in New York, where it is now housed, for four years, at the 
end of which time it is hoped that the National Gallery of Art will have 
a suitable building in which to exhibit it. 


NEW DIVISION 


The new research division, which is under Dr. F. S. Brackett, will 
investigate the growth of plants under rigidly controlled physical and 
chemical conditions, the control extending to soil, gases, temperature, 
humidity, and intensity and color of light. The pioneering work of the 
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Smithsonian Astrophysical Observatory during the last 40 years on solar 
radiation has developed a body of experience and a collection of delicate 
optical apparatus, which combined comprise a unique preparation for 
research on the relations of radiation to life, It is not too much to 
expect of the new division ultimately information of first importance 
on the factors affecting the growth of plants as well as of man and 
animals, Thanks to funds provided largely by the Research Corporation, 
of New York, the new division has a staf and equipment already at 
work. 

Beside these and other unusual developments, the normal work of the 
institution and of the seven Government bureaus under its charge has 
gone ahead satisfactorily. The institution sent out or cooperated in 29 
research expeditions during the year. The fields entered included China, 
Alaska, Canada, Labrador, Haiti, Cuba, Honduras, South America, vari- 
ous European countries, the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, and the Philippines, 
besides 15 States of this country, and the sciences benefiting chiefly 
were anthropology, geology, biology, and astrophysics. 


OTHER WORK 


The National Museum, Bureau of American Ethnology, and the Astro- 
physical Observatory are the three principal research bureaus under 
the Smithsonian. All three shared in the extensive field work of the 
institution. Of the museum's staff, Dr. Paul Bartsch carried on an out- 
standing piece of ficld work on mollusks in Cuba; Dr. Ales Hrdlicka 
and Mr. Henry B. Collins, jr., both led anthropological expeditions to 
diferent regions of Alaska. The new chief of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology, Mr. Matthew W. Sterling, completed a survey of an inter- 
esting group of Indian mounds in the vicinity of Tampa Bay, Fia. In 
addition, Messrs. Harrington, Michelson, Hewitt, and Roberts carried 
on ethnological and archwological investigations in many sections of the 
country. 

The Astrophysical Observatory, through its three stations in Chile, 
California, and South Africa (the last operated in cooperation with the 
National Geographic Society) continued the exact measurement of the 
intensity of the sun’s radiation. The Chile and California observations, 
having reached definitive status, now concur within narrow limits in 
their determination of the sun's variation. Further investigations also 
confirm previously noticed periodicities in solar variation of 11, 15, and 
26 months. Doctor Abbot and Mr. Freeman carried on at Mount Wilson 
important observations on the infra-red solar spectrum, and Doctor 
Abbot observed the distribution of energy in the spectra of 18 stars 
and of the planets Mars and Jupiter. 


MANY SPECIMENS 


As a result of these expeditions and from other sources over half a 
million specimens were added to the study collections of the National 
Museum. Besides the work by the permanent staff and by visiting 
scientists on the study collections at the institution, the unspectacular 
day labor of the institution by which it adds constantly to the sum 
of the world's knowledge, some 30,000 specimens were given and ex- 
changed to schools and other organizations, and an equal number loaned 
out for study. 

In the field of scientific publication, the institution and its branches 
printed a total of 128 volumes and pamphlets. There were distributed 
197,573 copies of Smithsonian publications to institutions and indi- 
viduals all over the world, the technical volumes serving as tools to the 
great army of workers in science and the nontechnical papers, such as 
to the annual report contributing to the diffusion of scientific knowledge 
among nonspecialists. 

OTHER PUBLICATIONS 

Besides its regular publications which are distributed free or at cost, 
the institution has undertaken to write and edit a popular series of 12 
volumes on scientific subjects which are being published and sold by 
a commercial firm. The purpose of this unusual enterprise is to increase 
the institution’s funds for research and to add to the popular diffusion 
of scientific knowledge. The past year has seen the publication of the 
first four volumes, which have met with a favorable reception, and the 
sale of which has substantially contributed to available funds for re- 
search. 

Another phase of the inconspicuous but basic work of the institution 
is that of the library, which has acquired 14,781 volumes, pamphlets, 
and charts during the year. These increase the usefulness of the library 
to scientists not only in the institution and city but throughout the 
country. The outstanding gift of the year was the Harriman Alaska 
Library, brought together by Dr. W. H. Dall and presented by Mrs. 
Edward H. Harriman. 

EXCHANGE ACTIVE 

The Nation's agency for the exchange of scientific and governmental 
publications with the world, the International Exchange, under the 
Smithsonian, handled 620,485 packages during the year, an increase 
of 78,262 over the previous year. These went to and came from 52 
foreign countries. 

The International Catalogue of Scientific Literature, which had to 
suspend publication in 1922, due to lack of funds, carried on during 
the ‘year with a skeleton staff, keeping up a card index of current 
publications in science in the hope of eventual resumption of pub- 
lication, 
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Rare additions in the shape of Persian, Egyptian, and Turkish manu- 
scripts; Chinese, Japanese, Indian, and Persian paintings, as well as 
pottery, glass, and silver from the Far East, were made to the collec- 
tions of the Freer Gallery. Archmological work in China was carried 
on for the gallery by Dr. C. Li, who was given every assistance by the 
Chinese Government, 

ADDITIONS TO 200 


The National Zoological Park, which has for years maintained a 
splendid collection of wild animals with buildings long since condemned 
as inefficient and inadequate, has this year, thanks to congressional 
appropriations, seen the completion of a new bird house and the prepar- 
ing of plans for a new reptile house. To insure the most efficient 
building obtainable for this new house, the Smithsonian spent some 
of its private funds to send Director Mann, of the Zoo, and the munici- 
pal architect to Europe last summer, to make a study of all the leading 
zoo buildings on that Continent, 

With the ultimate realization of its program for a new small mammal 
house, a pachyderm house, and an antelope, buffalo, and wild-cattle 
house, the National Zoo will compare favorably with any in the country. 

Accessions of new animals for the year have been fewer than losses 
and deaths, but in compensation the Zoo has never had so rare and 
interesting a collection. Outstanding among the rarities is the baby 
gorilla, N'gi, who, after a year in the Zoo, is still doing splendidly. 

Visitors to the Zoo for the year exceeded two and a half millions, 
while visitors to the National Museum numbered 1,929,625. 


THD TARIFF BILL 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I desire to state to the Senate 
at this time that I have had sent to each Senator's office to-day 
a copy of the tariff bill as it passed the Senate, showing the 
amendments to the House text. 

I want to take this occasion to extend my sincere thanks to 
the Legislative Counsel and to the Public Printer for the splen- 
did work they have done in the preparation of the bill so that it 
could be presented to each Senator this morning in the way I 
have just stated. They worked all day Sunday and Sunday 
night to enable me to have this done. I desire to say further 
that from the beginning they have all done everything it was 
possible to do to hasten the presentation of information so that 
it could be placed in the hands of each Senator promptly. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I desire to ask the chair- 
man of the Finance Committee, the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Smoor], a question. The last time we passed a tariff bill, and 
I think on previous occasions, following the conclusion of the 
consideration of tariff bills, the chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee asked that the record votes on each item be compiled. I 
was wondering if that is going to be done this time. I think 
it ought to be done. ; 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘That always includes the final yote on the dis- 
position of the conference report. When that work is com- 
pleted this time I shall have no objection to making the re- 
quest. The Senator will remember, however, that it has always 
been done after the bill has been agreed to in conference. 

Mr. HARRISON. I think it ought to be done after the con- 
ference report is disposed of, but when it is done the votes 
taken in Committee of the Whole, the votes taken in the Sen- 
ate, and the votes taken on the conference report should be put 
under one heading so we can see how many and who voted 
differently on the various questions. 


GREAT LAKES-ST. LAWRENCE WATERWAY 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence Tidewater Association held its.annual meeting in 
Detroit a few days ago. The junior Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
ALLEN] is president of that association. He delivered a very 
splendid address outlining the entire historic development of 
the project, bringing it down to date and indicating the opti- 
mistic possibilities for the future. I ask unanimous consent 
that the article containing his address may be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The address is as follows; 

ADDRESS BY SENATOR ALLEN, OF KANSAS 

This annual meeting occurs at the most hopeful moment the associa- 
tion has known in its 10 years of experience. Developments in Canada 
during the last two weeks indicate that it is entirely reasonable to 
expect the early appointment of commissioners on the part of the 
Dominion Government to work with United States commissioners on the 
necessary agreements that must precede the actual work on the St. 
Lawrence seaway. 

SLOW, SURE PROGRESS 

As we look back from this moment over the 10 years of continuous 
effort in which the associated States have so faithfully cooperated with 
the officers of the association, we are happy in the privilege to utter an 
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encouraging message. We have waited a long while for the necessarily 
slow-moving events to come to this point. Ten years have seen a 
steady growth, both of interest and knowledge, touching this project. 

Those of us who recall the beginning days of our effort remember 
with amusement same of the arguments with which eastern seaports, 
both in the United States and Canada, sought to kill the enterprise. 
At that day they were not amusing. We all remember the first grave 
assurances we received that there was not any traffic, that there were 
not any ships for this traffic, and if there were they couldn’t sail in 
these waters! We were solemnly assured that the engineering difficul- 
ties made the project unsound ; we were called dreamers, and some east- 
ern seaboard newspapers put it even stronger. New York was certain 
that the months of fog and ice would ruin the enterprise. One Buffalo 
editor thought it would be a bad thing to attempt to take grain from 
Chicago to Liverpool without transferring it from the Lake boats at 
Buffalo in order that it might cool, after which it could be sent on to 
New York and eventually across the ocean. 

Much of the work of the association in its early days was devoted to 
the clarification of intelligence on the whole subject. Year by year the 
facts took on simple outline until to-day a repetition of the arguments 
of 10 years ago would make a volume of humor. 


ACCOMPLISHMENT NEAR 


It has been known by the friends of the association who have fol- 
lowed its work closely that the task to which the association set its 
hand 10 years ago is on the eve of accomplishment. In the United 
States a Congress in sympathy with the project, a President committed 
to it, now await only the official action of the Canadian Government to 
set the building of the project on its way. 

Some of the members of our organization thought a year ago that 
we had finished our task and that the hour had come for cessation of 
our work. I have urged that that hour will not come until the 
treaty between the two countries has been signed, ratified by the Senate 
of the United States and by the Parliament of the Dominion, and the 
joint commission for the administration and construction of the 
project is ready to take over the work to which Director Charles P. 
Craig, the council of States, together with their friends in Canada, 
have devoted themselves with such constancy for 10 years. 

At a moment like this it is natural for us to look back with remi- 
niscent pleasure on the efforts in Canada of many loyal friends of the 
movement. Sir Robert Borden, Prime Minister of the Dominion, who 
initiated the project in Canada; Sir Henry Drayton, Minister of 
Finance; the late Hon. Frank H. Keefer, member of Parliament and 
parliamentary undersecretary of external affairs; Senator W. L. 
MecDougald; and many others who gave us from time to time such 
active encouragement and cooperation that it kept us from faltering 
at moments of discouragement. Nor can we forget the continuous 
courtesy and kindly interest which the Right Hon. W. L. Mackenzie 
King has manifested toward us during the many years of his associa- 
tion in this common interest between the two countries. 


NOTABLE SUPPORT 


In addition to the loyal support of 23 States and their governors 
during the 10 years we have had the great advantage of the friendly 
interest of Presidents Wilson, Harding, Coolidge, and Hoover, who 
himself accepted the chairmanship of the St. Lawrence Commission of 
the United States while serving in the Cabinet of President Coolidge. 

I think that at this happy moment there is not a cloud in our sky. 
Even the delay which we have suffered in Canada has not seriously 
affected the progress of the project, since she has continued actively 
to build units of the channel which will be blended into the completed 
project. She has enlarged the Welland Canal until it becomes a domi- 
nant unit of the new waterway, now having sufficient width and depth 
to carry 85 per cent of all the cargo ships that sail all the seas of the 
world. 

Canada has recently entered on construction of 65 miles of ship chan- 
nel from the outlet of Lake Ontario to the cities of Prescott, Ontario, 
and Ogdensburg, N. Y. This unit will carry the project 250 miles nearer 
to tidewater. The permission to go ahead with that part of the channel 
lying within United States waters was granted by the United States 
Government to the Canadian Government this week. 

In addition to this, the Canadian Government, through the Beaubar- 
nois Power Corporation, has provided adequately for navigation in Cana- 
dian waters in connection with a power project from Lake St. Francis 
to Lake St. Louis, which takes care of the rapids occurring between 
these two large lakes, thus providing for navigation through 60 miles of 
the Canadian water in this section. This leaves only 10 miles at the 
Lachine to complete Canada’s share of the task. 

CANADA PUSHES AHBAD 

So that to-day, as we greet the probability of an early appointment 
by Canada of treaty commissioners, we also realize that when the joint 
commission of the two countries confronts its task it will find that 
Canada already has either completed or entered into negotiations for 
practically all of the work she needs to do, leaving to our attention the 
international rapids section of 48 miles and the deepening of the 
connecting channels of the upper lakes. 
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We hear now and then an echo of the all-American route. This, you 
will remember, was the proposal by New York interests to build a canal 
overland from Oswego to Albany to connect with the Hudson River. 
The calling of the proposed route an all-American affair was a mis- 
nomer from the beginning, since the most important unit of it was the 
Welland Canal, which was all Canadian. Nevertheless, it served the 
purpose of its promoters, to satisfy the New York mind. 

Which reminds us that the commission of distinguished engineers 
which made an exhaustive report for the United States Government in 
1900 on the best route for a ship canal across the State of New York 
added this to their report: The St. Lawrence River remains now, as it 
always has been, ‘the only natural route to the sea,“ but obviously 
that would not be countenanced by the State of New York. 

I note that recently former Governor Harding, of Iowa, once in the 
employ of this association, has joined the all-American promotion and 
is making addresses in an effort to revive interest in that project. 
Outside of the addition of Mr. Harding to their staff, no other chang 
has occurred in that situation. r 

I have realized for many years the poignant interest in the St. 
Lawrence seaway of those who have struggled in this landlocked empire 
so long with their tragedy of transportation. I have been a part of that 
struggle, and I am happy to-day in the new prospect that confronts those 
who have waited so long for the sure prospect of relief. 

IMPORTANT QUESTIONS 

Two important questions for discussion to-day are: 

First. Why has the United States not effected a treaty with Canada 
for the opening of the interior of the continent to the sea for ocean- 
going ships? 

Second. When will the United States and Canada appoint commis- 
sioners to draft such treaty and where does the responsibility rest for 
delay? 

I shall endeavor to set up the facts which will answer these questions 
as fully as they can be answered at present. Clearly, the responsibility 
for delay does not rest with the officers of your association nor with the 
administration at Washington. 

Hasty judgments should not inspire us to destructive criticism. The 
magnitude of the project must be carefully considered. It took 20 years 
for the United States to decide on engineering plans and determine the 
economic facts in the Panama Canal. 

It must be remembered that in our project there are two nations in- 
volved. This is an international project and must be worked out in 
cooperation with our neighbor, Canada. 

CHANGES CAUSE DELAY 


Changes of administration in each country have taken place and each 
time this has been a cause of definite and more or less prolonged delay. 

It is now nine years since the Government of the day came into 
power In Canada and two years since Canada addressed to the United 
States hex important note of January 31, 1928, assigning certain tasks 
to the United States and assuming certain tasks for Canada and pro- 
posing in a broad way a division of costs. 

Canada offered to provide at her own cost, for the wholly Canadian 
section of a through deep waterway from the head of the Lakes to the 
sea. Her tasks would therefore include: 

(a) Completing the new Welland Ship Canal. 

(b) Improving that section of the river from where it ceases to form 
the boundary line between the two countries to Montreal Harbor. 

(c) From Montreal Harbor to the sea. 

PART OF UNITED STATES 

Canada further proposed that the United States provide and pay for 
all improvements in the international stretches of the river, which 
would involve— 

(a) A new 30-feot dock at the Soo. 

(b) Deepening to 27 feet the connecting channels of the upper 
Great Lakes—St. Mary’s, St. Clair, and Detroit Rivers. 

(c) The international St. Lawrence section from Lake Ontario to 
the boundary at Cornwall, Ontario, and St. Regis, N. Y. 

A conservative analysis of this correspondence shows the two Gov- 
ernments have reached an accord on the following: 

(a) The technical or physicni feasibility of the project. 

(b) That it will be of great economic benefit to both countries, 

{c) On the division of the construction tasks. 

~(d) On the principles of the division of costs. 

(e) On the depth of the waterway. 

(f) On the course of procedure required to solve the details of 
engineering problems. 

(g) On the principle of complete mutual respect for sovereign rights 
and prestige. 

(h) On the inclusion in the discussions of the Chicago diversion and 
other relevant Great Lakes problems. 

The foregoing correspondence was the culmination of a long period of 
careful international preparation, conducted under the responsibility of 
administrations representing the different political parties in each 
country. 
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BACKED BY ENGINEERS 


It consisted of two thorough inyestigations and reports by inter- 
national boards of engineers—both reports were unanimous and affirma- 
tively recommended the project. It received two years of economic 
study by the International Joint Commission during which that tribunal 
held 44 hearings in 16 States and 5 Provinces of Canada and its recom- 
mendation was unanimous, stating it to be “imperative” and an 
“economic necessity.” 

The Canadian Government later suggested it would appoint an ad- 
visory commission to examine the economics of the project, not from 
the international point but from the standpoint of Canadian interest 
alone. Premier King accordingly appointed the Canadian advisory com- 
mittee. That committee reported unanimously and favorably, 

At the same time President Coolidge appointed the St. Lawrence 
Commission of the United States, with Mr. Hoover as chairman and 
our executive director as executive secretary of the commission. That 
commission, over the signature of the new President, Mr. Hoover, 
recommended (in strongest terms) that it be undertaken: 

“The construction of the shipway from the Great Lakes to the sea 
is imperative both for the relief and for the future development of a 
vast area in the interior of the continent. * The shipway 
should be constructed on the St. Lawrence route provided suitable 
agreement can be made for its joint undertaking with the Dominion of 
Canada.” 

CAREFUL STUDY 


Over the years which it has been under discussion it is well within 
the truth to say that the solution of no international problem in any 
ae of the world has received more careful or responsible considera- 

on. 

Great progress has been made in international negotiations. The 
engincering facts have been determined and agreed to. That the sea- 
way will be of great economic benefit to both countries is accepted by 
both Governments. The correspondence has brought us to agreement in 
principle, and, to a very large extent, agreement in detail. It only 
remains for the appointment of commissioners to formulate a conven- 
tion or treaty appropriate to the subject. 

So far had the correspondence brought the countries to an accord 
that Secretary of State Kellogg, in his communication of March 12, 
1928, stated: 

“TI have the honor to suggest therefore that the two countries pro- 
ceed to the appointment of commissioners to discuss jointly the problems 
Presented in your note, and those which I have presented herein, with 
a view to the formulation of a convention appropriate to the subject.” 


REASONS FOR DELAY 


The Canadian Government, in its reply of April 5, 1928, called atten- 
tion to two reasons for delay: 

“Definite and agreed engineering proposals for the development of 
this (international rapids) section would appear to be a necessary pre- 
liminary to any computation of costs or decision as to the order of con- 
struction or division of tasks. His Majesty's Government of Canada 
has previously referred to the view of the national advisory committee 
which it shares, that a conference should be held between the Canadian 
section of the joint board and engineers representing the Province of 
Ontario. 

“Reference was made in my previous note to certain constitutional 
questions affecting the Canadian situation, and to the intention of His 
Majesty’s Government in Canada, in accordance with the wishes of the 
governments of Ontario and Quebec, to seek a solution by reference 
to the courts. Steps have since been taken to this end. 

“With the constitutional question in process of solution, His 
Majesty's Government in Canada would be in a position * * to 
consult with the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec on the aspects of 
problems with which they may be concerned. While the acceptance by 
the United States of this basis of negotiation is attended with important 
qualifications, yet the position of the Government of the United States 
has been made sufficiently clear and definite to permit the Government 
of Canada to take the necessary step thus contemplated and discuss 
with the Provinces the aspects in question, Following this consulta- 
tion, His Majesty’s Government in Canada will be in a position to 
inform the Government of the United States further of its views on 
the proposals contained in your note of March 12.“ 

In closing its note of April 5, 1928, the Canadian Government states: 

“While the acceptance by the United States of this basis of negotia- 
tion is attended with important qualifications, yet the position of the 
Government of the United States has been made sufficiently clear and 
definite to permit the Government of Canada to take the necessary step 
thus contemplated, * * Following this consultation His Majesty's 
Government in Canada will be in a position to inform the Government 
of the United States further of its views in the proposals contained in 
your note of March 12." 

UNITED STATES IS READY 

That was 23 months ago. The United States has since been waiting, 
zon willing, and anxious to proceed to the appointment of commis- 
sioners. 
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It is important to inquire what progress has been made by the Ottawa 
Government in composing the two domestic difficulties necessary to be 
solved before proceeding to the appointment of treaty commissioners ; 
first, what progress in coordinating engineering views ; and, second, what 
progress has been made in composing the constitutional question with 
the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec respecting rights to the water and 
potential power in the St. Lawrence River. 

With regard to the former, it is announced that all engineering differ- 
ences between the Canadian section of the joint board of engineers 
and the engineers of the hydroelectric commission have been settled 
and that such agreement signed by all parties is in the hands of the 
Prime Minister. 

It remains now to submit any changes to the United States section 
of the joint board for approval or modification and approval. It is 
reported a meeting of the joint board for this purpose will take place 
very shortly. 

MANY CONFERENCES 


With regard to composing the constitutional rights to the water, 
there have been various conferences between the premiers of the two 
Provinces and the Prime Minister of the Dominion, the last one occur- 
ring on last March 8 at Ottawa, at which it is reported “that this 
constitutional difficulty discussed in the Canadian note of March 12, 
1928, is ironed out, and there can now be no great delay” in the 
appointment of treaty commissioners. 

These two provisos out of the way it leaves the Canadian Govern- 
ment committed to the prompt reopening of negotiations with the 
United States for the appointment of treaty commissioners. 

I submit very definite progress has been made in diplomatic or in- 
ternational approach, and we may now confidently rely upon Canada 
presently opening negotiations for the appointment of commissioners. 

Progress has not been confined to diplomatie channels. There has 
been marked physical accomplishment in the way of a through seaway 
from the Great Lakes to the ocean. 


PRESENT PROBLEM 


Remembering that we now have a through all-water transportation 
route from the head of the Great Lakes to the sea, but divided into 
sections having four different depths of channel—21 feet, 27 feet, 14 
feet, 30 feet, respectively—the problem is to standardize the channels 
at the most economie depth. This has been determined by the engineers 
and fixed by both Governments at 27 feet, with 30 feet of water over 
the sills of the locks to provide for an ultimate depth of 30 feet in 
the channels, 

Let us examine in detail the important Canadian note of January 
31, 1928, in which she assigned all tasks in international waters to the 
United States, and assumed for herself all tasks in Canadian waters 
For clarity of discussion, we will apply these tasks to the various sec- 
tions—six in number—into which the joint board of engineers divided 
the through route. 

Section 1. International waters—United States task—from Lake 
Superior to the Lake Erie entrance of the Welland Ship Canal—986 miles 
long, 21-foot channel, with a bill in Congress to deepen it to 25 feet, at 
a cost of $30,000,000, which deepening is for the accommodation of 
existing traffic, irrespective of the seaway, with only 2 additional 
feet, and a new lock at the Soo, completes approximately 1,000 miles of 
our seaway. This was suggested by Canada as our task, and we have in 
the correspondence accepted it. 

Section 2. The new Welland Ship Canal—Canadian task. The new 
Welland Ship Canal will be formally opened for service in July next, 
with 27-foot channels in the reaches and 30 feet of water over the sills 
in the locks. This task Canada assumed in her note and has about 
completed the work, 


ANOTHER UNITED STATES TASK 


Section 3. International waters—Thousand Islands section: United 
States task. This stretch of 65 miles, extending from Lake Ontario 
to Ogdensburg-Prescott, Canada suggested as our task, and we accepted 
responsibility for the improvement, but Canada is herself now at work 
deepening these channels to 27 feet in accordance with the recom- 
mended plan of the Joint Board of Engineers, so that the lake fleet this 
summer will be able to pass into Lake Ontario and down the St. 
Lawrence 65 miles, giving lake vessels more than 250 miles additional 
radius of operation. 

It is interesting to note that this week Congressman BERTRAND H. 
SNELL, of New York, chairman of the Rules Committee of the House, 
called on the President to state that he was interested in seeing the 
St. Lawrence improved. Congressman SNELL urged on the President 
that we offer to do the work in this section at the expense of the 
United States, giving it as his view that inasmuch as there was included 
in the omnibus rivers and harbors appropriation bill to be reported to 
the House shortly the provision for a 22-foot channel in the Thousand 
Islands section, it is his opinion that a deeper channel should be pro- 
vided to take care of future commerce. 


RAPIDS SECTION 


Section 4. International waters—International Rapids section: United 
States task. This is the only section requiring a treaty. 


Canada has 
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It as our task, and we have in our correspondence accepted 
it, and it is with this section that those charged with drafting a treaty 
will have most to do. 

Section 5. Canadian waters—Canadian task—from the international 
boundary to Montreal: The Canadian Government, through approving 
the plans of the Beauharnois Light, Heat & Power Co., has provided 
for a navigation channel around the Coteau, Cedars, Split Rock, and 
Cascade Rapids between Lakes St. Francis and St. Louis, and has care- 
fully guarded navigation, including due respect for the rights of the 
United States under the treaty of 1870. 

There remains in this section No. 5 the Lachine Rapids, just aboye 
Montreal Harbor—a Canadian task—for which provision is not yet made, 
but we are reliably informed plans are under way to care for this in 
the same manner as the rapids between Lakes Francis and St. Louis 
hereinbefore mentioned. 

Section 6. Canadian waters: Montreal to the sea. This is a 
Canadian task and it is already completed. 

CANADA GOING AHEAD 

Summarizing, it may be said with reasonable accuracy that of the 
tasks Canada undertook to perform, they are either nearing completion 
or provision is already made or about to be made for them, and a part 
of the task assigned to the United States and accepted by it is actually 
in progress by the Canadian Government. Broadly speaking, there 
remain only the deepening by the United States of the upper lake chan- 
nels 2 additional feet beyond the project now before Congress, and the 
improvement by the United States, under a treaty with Canada, of the 
48 miles of International Rapids section. 

With the next step in diplomacy, the appointment of treaty commis- 
sioners, and with unfinished physical tasks remaining to be done reduced 
to narrow compass, and so far as Canada is concerned an inconsider- 
able outlay compared to what she has already spent in that direction, 
it becomes interesting to note what will be required in the way of 
expenditure by the United States to perform its task as proposed by the 
Canadian Government, 

It consists of the deepening of the connecting channels of the upper 
Great Lakes and the construction of a new lock at the Soo to corre- 
spond in dimensions to the new Welland Locks. These, the engineers 
say, will cost $65,100,000, and the United States has consented to as- 
sume that. By items in the rivers and harbors bill now before Con- 
gress, half of this expenditure would be made—irrespective of the St. 
Lawrence improyement—to accommodate lake traffic alone. In the 
international St. Lawrence the engineers say the cost for navigation 
alone would be $22,500,000, and for a dam or dams across the river— 
an investment for the benefit of power and navigation the cost would 
be $106,600,000, or a total in the international section of the St. 
Lawrence of $129,000,000. 


POWER USERS TO PAY 


This would make available 2,400,000 horsepower of electrice energy— 
one half of which would belong to Canada, the other to the United 
States—and unquestionably, as the diplomatic notes disclose, the users 
of power would be called on to pay their fair share of that cost; so that 
in making a rough but safe estimate I will follow the statement of the 
President of the United States in his address recently at Louisville, 
Ky., by saying that the net “cost of navigation to the United States 
need not exceed $100,000,000." This is an inconsiderable sum measured 
by the benefits that will accrue from the establishment of a maritime 
base for rate making in the heart of the continent and unlocking the 
treasuries of that vast area represented by 1,605,101 square miles, with 
a population of 54,352,081 and wealth valued at $177,582,000,000. 

Progress has been made of a definite, important, and far-reaching 
character, both diplomatically and physically, and credit for this prog- 
ress rests very largely with the accurate, conservative, and diplomatic 
work performed by this association. 

There has not come to my attention an organization of such poten- 
tial power as this association of States, but yet so delicately organ- 
ized that a slight error in judgment would destroy its usefulness—no 
organization where so much caution is required or responsibility of 
statement demanded; responsibility to the conflicting view within the 
member States to the administration in Washington for the exercise of 
good; in short, where so many negations have been imposed as In the 
task the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Tidewater Association undertook and 
has carried almost to accomplishment without a misstep. 


ANSWER TO CRITICS 


To the critics of the work of the association, if there be any, I would 
say, “Turn and appraise the many opportunities for making serious 
mistakes which have been ayoided and they will so far outweigh possible 
criticism as to make them appear of no consequence.” A great and 
useful work has been done. 

Has this association fulfilled the purpose for which it was organized? 
It has developed the economics of the seaway to a remarkable degree 
and so conservatively have been its findings that no major point made 
has ever been successfully attacked. It has succeeded in having two 
governments make repeated engineering and economic studies and has 
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secured the approval of both governments of the engineering plans and 
costs and agreed upon the economic importance of the project of both 
countries. 

MUST CARRY ON 

Certainly this association should “ carry on” until there is a treaty 
ratified between the United States and Canada. Very likely it should 
continue until the Congress has passed enabling legislation which will 
admit of the work going forward. This in order that the project may 
not be pigeonholed here or sidetracked there—either in Washington or 
Ottawa—and valuable time be lost in starting the work. 

There has been no criticism of the activities of our association in 
Washington. I know that its work is highly regarded both there and 
in Canada, and an association that can so conduct itself over so long a 
period in so delicate a task is an important agency to retain on the 
job until work is started. 

I know the President of the United States has this project much at 
heart. I know his estimate of its value as a relief to mid-continent 
agriculture—that it is the longest single step that can be taken in the 
direction of improving the competitive position of that great industry 
and that he will, in so far as may properly be done, advance it to 
completion. 

RESTORATION OF FRIGATE “ CONSTITUTION ” 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
264) is a joint resolution making appropriation to complete the 
restoration of the old frigate Constitution. There was a law 
passed authorizing the appropriation. The people, especially the 
children, have contributed about $600,000, which has been used 
in putting it in condition. It is not quite completed. I report 
back favorably from the Committee on Appropriations House 
Joint Resolution 264 and ask unanimous consent for its imme- 
diate consideration. 

There being no objection, the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 264) 
making an appropriation to complete the restoration of the 
frigate Constitution was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole and was read, as follows: 


Resolved, ete., That there is hereby appropriated, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $300,000, to 
remain available until June 30, 1931, for completing the repair, equip- 
‘ment, and restoration of the frigate Constitution, as authorized by the 
act approved March 4, 1925 (43 Stat. L. 1278). 


The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

MONUMENT TO MAJ. GEN. WILLIAM CRAWFORD GORGAS 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I ask permission to call up 
the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 93) to provide for a monument 
to Maj. Gen. William Crawford Gorgas, late Surgeon General 
of the United States Army. ‘ 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the Director of Public Buildings and Public Parks 
of the National Capital is authorized and directed to select a site on 
public grounds of the United States in the District of Columbia and to 
contract for the erection thereon, at a cost not to exceed $50,000, of a 
monument to Maj. Gen. William Crawford Gorgas, late Surgeon General 
of the United States Army, commemorative of the services rendered by 
bim to humanity. The site chosen and the design of such monument 
shall be approved by the National Commission of Fine Arts and the 
Joint Committee on the Library. 

Sec. 2. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated the sum of 
$50,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, to carry out the 
provisions of this act. 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, a similar joint resolution passed 
in the last Congress. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


ALEXANDER LEGGE AND ALEXANDER HAMILTON 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I judge from a reading of this 
morning’s paper that the chairman of the Farm Board, Mr. 
Legge, has taken a little time off from his arduous failures to 
tell us what he thinks about the debenture. It would be very 
satisfactory to the country if Mr. Legge would demonstrate his 
fitness to deal with the farm question before he undertakes to 
advise with reference to legislation. I would myself be happy to 
have him advise what would help the farmer. 

I feel that I owe an apology to the memory of Alexander 
Hamilton in doing so, but I desire to place Mr. Legge's interview 
in the Recorp alongside of the statement of Hamilton with refer- 
ence to a debenture. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 
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[From the Washington Post, March 25, 1930] 
LEGGE THINKS DEBENTURE PROJECT 1S IMPRACTICAL 


Chairman Legge, of the Farm Board, expressed conviction yesterday 
that the export debenture proposed in the Senate tariff bill could not 
be made operative. 

It might work for a little While,“ he said, but foreign importing 
countries undoubtedly would put up insurmountable barriers—perhaps 
to the extent of an embargo—against American produce on which the 
debentures were operative. They already have threatened such action 
in anticipation of an attempt by the United States to ‘dump’ wheat.” 


[From the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, June 10, 1929] 
SENATE PROCEEDINGS 


Mr. Boram, in addressing the Senate on the farm problem, said: 

“ Speaking of bounties, Mr. Hamilton says: 

“ «It can not escape notice that the duty upon the importation of an 
article can not otherwise aid the domestic production of it than by 
giving the latter greater advantages in the home market. It can have 
no influence upon the advantageous sale of the article produced in 
foreign markets—no tendency, therefore, to promote its exportation, 
+ + œ As often as a duty upon a foreign article makes an addition 
to its price it causes an extra expense to the community for the benefit 
of the domestic manufacturer. A bounty does no more. But it is to 
the interest of society in each case to submit to the temporary expense— 
which is more than compensated by an increase of industry and wealth, 
by an augmentation of resources and independence, and by the circum- 
stance of eventual cheapness.’ " 

> > * * * * * 

Mr. Boran, continuing, said: 

“I plead with you to include, as Mr. Hamilton did, the agricultural 
interests of the United States as well as the industries. There is no 
more reason for refusing the farmer the advantage which he would have 
by a bounty, because, perchance, it foregoes the collection of revenue, 
than there is to refuse the Steel Trust its protection and, at the same 
time that we do so, to forego the amount of revenue that we would 
have if we should put the matter upon a tariff-for-revenue basis. 

“Let me ask these gentlemen who sit about me and are members of 
the Finance Committee, are they willing to bring a bill into the Senate, 
when we shall take it up later, that will put the mMdustries of this 
country upon a tariff-for-revenue basis, upon a basis where we can 
collect a very much greater amount of revenue, and then let the indus- 
tries take care of themselves? If we take away the Government pro- 
tection, the Government favor, they tell us that they will go into bank- 
ruptcy. Then, if we keep it there, we are giving them a bounty to keep 
them in business, are we not? Will you not do the same for the farmer? 

“Mr. Hamilton says: 

“* Bounties are sometimes not only the best but the only proper ex- 
pedient for uniting the encouragement of a new object of agriculture 
with that of a new object of manufacture.’ ” 

“Again, he says: 

The true way to conciliate these two interests is to lay a duty on 
foreign manufactures of the material the growth of which is desired 
to be encouraged, and to apply the produce of that duty, by way of 
bounty, either upon the production of the material itself or upon its 
manufacture at home or upon both. In this disposition of the thing 
the manufacturer commences his enterprise under every advantage 
which is attainable as to quantity or price of the raw material, and 
the farmer, if the bounty be immediately to him, is enabled by it to 
enter into a successful competition with the foreign material.’ 

“Mr. Hamilton, as a part of his scheme for a protective tariff, real- 
ized that a protective tariff would elevate the cost of living; that it 
would increase the cost of production; and that those who had the 
advantage of it must share with those who did not have the advantage 
by giving them a bounty instead of a tariff.” 


INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL IN THIRTEENTH PROHIBITION DISTRICT 


Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President, I ask permission 
to print in the Recorp a brief summary of the accomplishments 
in controlling production, denaturation, warehousing, and use of 
industrial alcohol in the thirteenth prohibition district, com- 
prising the States of Illinois, Iowa, and the eastern judicial 
district of Wisconsin, from September 1, 1925, to December 
81, 1929. 

There being no objection, the statement was referred to the 


Committee on the Judiciary and ordered to be printed in the 


Recorp, as follows: 


BRIEF SUMMARY OF ACCOMPLISHMENTS IN CONTROLLING PRODUCTION, 
DENATURATION, WAREHOUSING, AND USE OF INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL IN 
THE THIRTEPNTH PROHIBITION DISTRICT, COMPRISING THE STATES OF 
ILLINOIS, IOWA, AND THE EASTERN JUDICIAL DISTRICT or WISCONSIN, 
FROM SEPTEMBER 1, 1925, ro DECEMBER 31, 1929 


The enforcement of the prohibition laws is recognized as one of the 
major problems with which the country is confronted at this time. In 
discussing ways and means for the enforcement of such laws many 
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citizens have in mind only Illegal manufacture, possession, sale, and 
transportation of intoxicating liquor by what is commonly called “ boot- 
leggers ” and the investigation, raiding, arrest, and prosecution of those 
apprehended in such illegal traffic in intoxicating liquor. Many of 
those interested in law enforcement lose sight of the fact that govern- 
ment supervision over the production, denaturation, warebousing, and 
use of industrial alcohol for scientific and industrial purposes is a major 
phase of law enforcement. 

Congress in enacting a law to enforce the provisions of the eight- 
eenth amendment specifically provided that industry should have an 
ample supply of alcohol and imposed upon Government officials the duty of 
placing the alcohol industry and industries using such alcohol upon the 
highest possible plane of scientific and commercial efficiency consistent 
with the interests of the Government. 

From the effective date of prohibition to September 1, 1925, all mat- 
ters relating to the issuance of permits, revocation proceedings, etc., 
were centralized in the Prohibition Unit of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, local prohibition directors having supervision over the in- 
vestigation of all applicants for permits and the inspection and investi- 
gation of existing permits for the withdrawal and use of medicinal 
spirits and nonbeverage alcohol under Title II of the national prohi- 
bition act. Collectors of internal revenue, on the other hand, made 
investigations of applicants for permits to operate imdustrial-alcohol 
plants, denaturing plants, bonded warehouses, bonded dealers in specially 
denatured alcohol, as well as general bonded warehouses and concen- 
tration warehouses in which medicinal spirits wereestored, and had 
supervision over all such plants and warehouses. On September 1, 
1925, however, the reorganization and decentralization of the service 
transferred to the district administrators all functions formerly exer- 
eised by the directors, many functions previously exercised by the com- 
missioner, and certain functions theretofore performed by the collectors 
of internal revenue, including the investigation of applications for per- 
mits of all classes under both Titles II and III of the act, the approval 
or disapproval thereof, and the issuance, renewal, or revocation of per- 
mits, as well as the making of investigations looking to criminal prose- 
cutions and the assertion of civil liabilities. The administrators were 
given personnel, in the way of chemists, pharmacists, inspectors, attor- 
neys, and clerks, necessary to carry on the work in the field under the 
plan of reorganization. Collectors of internal revenue continued to 
exercise supervision over industrial-alcohol plants, denaturing plants, 
industrial-alcohol bonded warehouses, and concentration warehouses for 
the storage of medicinal spirits, in some particulars exercising such 
functions jointly with the administrators, until April 1, 1927, when the 
Bureau of Prohibition was created by act of Congress and the adminis- 
trator had sole control under the supervision of the commissioner. 

Under the old system of referring all applications for permits to the 
Prohibition Unit in Washington the commissioner was at a disadvan- 
tage in many cases, in that he was not personally acquainted with the 
applicant and with local conditions and did not have an opportunity to 
interview the inspectors who made the investigation, and therefore bad 
to be guided by written reports from the field in passing upon each 
case. Some were in doubt as to the wisdom of shifting the major 
responsibilities for administering the permissive features of the law 
from the bureau in Washington to the field, but the last four years have 
clearly demonstrated that it was a wise move and the accomplishments 
have been outstanding, 

At the time of the reorganization in September, 1925, a large part of 
the illicit liquor on the market had its source in the diversion of permit 
alcohol, so that it was at once apparent that an amount of alcohol 
was available in excess of the legitimate requirements of the industries 
lawfully using same. To control this surplus alcohol was then the 
problem of the administrator. It had been found impractical and in- 
effective to center Federal efforts on the retail end of the trade, and it 
was also realized that the Government had power to and could properly 
reduce the surplus supply of alcohol to prevent diversion. 

In conducting the affairs of the thirteenth district every effort has 
been made to carry out the policy of the commissioner, which meant 
service to legitimate business in the supplying of ample quantities of 
alcohol to the trades and industries by the granting of permits in those 
cases where the applicant made a proper showing as to his fitness 
for a permit and the requirements of his business. On the other hand, 
on September 1, 1925, at the time of the reorganization, it was found 
that there were numerous permittees not conducting their business in 
accordance with the law and regulations, which required investigation 
and citation for revocation of their permits. The latter has been an 
especially hard problem, due to the fact that many of these permittees 
had been in business for a number of years and were well intrenched. 
They were using many methods in covering up their illegal operation, 
thus making it very difficult to procure evidence to warrant revocation 
of permits before the undesirable parties could be removed from permit 
status. 

The first step in controlling the alcohol situation was the revocation 
of these permits and the elimination of those industrial-alcohol plants, 
denaturing plants, and bonded warehouses, which were not conducting 
their business in accordance with the requirements of the law and 
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regulations, and whose product was being used for supplying the illegal 
beverage trade. In other words, the first step was to start at the 
source, with a view of decreasing the production of surplus alcohol, 
which was being diverted to illegal channels. Since September 1, 1925, 
seven industrial alcohol plants, with authorized yearly production of 
26,615,000 proof gallons of alcohol have been eliminated by the dis- 
approval, cancellation, and revocation of permits. It is apparent that 
some of these plants were organized solely for the diversion of alcohol, 
and it required almost two years of investigation and litigation in 
court to finally close them. Six industrial alcohol bonded warehouses, 
with yearly capacity of 24,543,000 proof gallons, have been eliminated 
through the disapproval, cancellation, or revocation of permits, as well 
as seven denaturing plants, with yearly capacity of 18,036,000 proof 
gallons of alcohol, eliminated in the same manner. 

The production of alcohol in the district, by the closing of these 
plants and close supervision over the remainder operated, has been re- 
duced from 27,519,305.76 proof gallons for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1926, to 3,502,844.44 proof gallons for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1929. Large quantities of alcohol have always been received into 
bonded warehouses in this district from other districts. These receipts 
were reduced from 18,498,312.94 proof gallons for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1926, to 12,704,145.56 proof gallons for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1929. This makes a net reduction of alcohol produced in the 
district and received from other districts from 46,017,618.70 proof 
gallons for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1926, to 16,206,990 proof 
gallons for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1929; in other words, a net 
reduction in the production and warehousing of approximately 30,000,000 
gallons. 

There has been a reduction in alcohol transferred to denaturing 
plants for denaturation from 39,556,821.68 proof gallons for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1926, to 10,696,957.71 proof gallons for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1929, or a net reduction of approximately 
29,000,000 gallons. All this reduction has been effected without inter- 
fering with legitimate business, and there have been no complaints from 
that source. 

All the figures shown above with respect to the production, ware- 
housing, and denaturation of alcohol are expressed in proof gallons. 
All other amounts shown herein, however, with respect to alcohol 
whether it may be tax paid or denatured, are expressed in wine gallons. 
In way of explanation, it may be stated that “proof gallons” is the 
term used to express the relative strength of alcohol. A wine gallon is 
the standard measure of liquids, and one wine gallon of average 
strength alcohol is equal to about 1.90 proof gallons. 

The work of closing all these plants was not easy. In a number of 
cases the corporations petitioned the United States district court for a 
review of the action of the administrator. In the case of the Chicago 
Grain Products Co., which was under investigation and litigation for 
almost two years, the action of the administrator was sustained by the 
district court and later by the circuit court of appeals. Another excellent 
decision was that of the Cragin Products Co., which was obtained after 
several months of litigation. The administrator was likewise sustained 
in his action in this ease. The discretionary authority of the adminis- 
trator was clearly defined in these cases, and that of the Chicago Grain 
Products Co. has bren referred to in many cases of permit litigation 
throughout the country. The independent denaturing plants which 
were a source of much trouble were thereby closed and none exist in 
the district at this time. 

There has also been a marked reduction in the withdrawal of spe- 
cially denatured alcohol by manufacturers procuring same,. ostensibly 
for use in the manufacture of barber supplies and toilet preparations. 
Diversion of alcohol from this source was for a number of years one 
of the most serious problems with which the department had been con- 
fronted. The records received from the collectors of internal revenue 
were in such form that at this time it is impossible to compute the 
aggregate authorized withdrawals of manufacturers using specially de- 
natured alcohol on September 1, 1925. However, the authorized with- 
drawals of these concerns whose permits have since been revoked, dis- 
approved, or canceled, aggregated 3,841,440 wine gallons annually. 
Therefore there has been a net reduction of that quantity in this re- 
spect. The number of these permits taken over from the collectors of 
internal revenue on September 1, 1925, by the administrator was 804; 
the number in force December 31, 1929, was 471, which does not include 
7 whose applications for renewal of permit for the year 1930 were dis- 
approved, and therefore ceased to exist at midnight on December 31, 
1929. In order to accomplish this reduction constant investigation 
was required, and litigation in court often followed, and in a number 
of instances the administrator was reversed, but when he was finally 
sustained in his action by such decisions as the Abrabam Cywan case, 
which has since become widely known and referred to, fewer companies 
appealed from the decision of the administrator to court for review of 
his action. 

The best evidence to show that the diversion of alcohol withdrawn by 
permittees has been reduced to practically a minimum is the fact that 
out of 9,000 samples analyzed by chemists of this district during 1929, 
only 1 per cent showed liqnor produced from recovered specially de- 
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natured alcohol, whereas 81 per cent showed liquor made from moon- 
shine alcohol and moonshine spirits. Three-fourths of 1 per cent of all 
samples analyzed showed pure whisky; 9 per cent consisted of colored 
spirits, whisky flavored, ordinarily known as bootleg liquor; one-fourth 
of 1 per cent was Scotch whisky; 2 per cent consisted of good alcohol; 
and 6 per cent colored and uncolored spirits produced from good alcohol. 

Analyses of these samples show that the majority of liquor seized in 
this district is made from moonshine alcohol and moonshine spirits, in- 
stead of from pure grain alcohol or specially denatured alcohol diverted 
from permittees or smuggled liquor, as the public is often led to believe. 

Places known as “cover houses,” through which permittees diverted 
large quantities of alcohol, formerly flourished in the city of Chicago, 
and at the close of 1925 analysis reports showed approximately 90 per 
cent of all liquor seized was made from specially denatured alcohol, as 
compared to 1 per cent at the present time. Thus, due to the revoca- 
tion of the permits of so many of those violating the law, cover houses 
have gradually disappeared, and very little, if any, alcohol is diverted 
through these channels. 

There has been wide publicity recently regarding the alcohol situation 
in Chicago and the indictment of a large number of permittees or 
former permittees withdrawing alcohol for use in the manufacture of 
toilet and barber supplies. Of the 31 corporations and 155 individuals 
indicted, only 6 hold permits at this time in this district. Of this 
number, five of the permits were issued by the collectors of internal 
revenue prior to September 1, 1925. Only one was issued by the present 
administrator and that was for 99 gallons of specially denatured alcohol 
per month, 

The six now holding permits withdrew for the calendar year 1929, 
12,979.1 gallons of specially denatured alcohol, 1,827.65 wine gallons of 
tax-paid alcohol, no wine, and 244 gallons of whisky, or a total of 
15,050.55 gallons, whereas the annual allowance in their permits and 
the quantity to which they would have been entitled if they had de- 
sired to withdraw the entire quantity was 35,832 gallons of specially 
denatured alcohol, 9,258 wine gallons of tax-pald alcohol, 820 gallons of 
wine, and 640 gallons of whisky, or a total of 46,050 gallons, i. e., the 
alcohol and whisky actually obtained by these indicted permittees was 
less than one-third of what their basic permits allowed. 

The total annual allowances of the other indicted corporations and 
individuals in this district, who had been put out of business by the 
administrator through the revocation of their permits prior to Decem- 
ber 31, 1929, and before the above-mentioned indictment, aggregated 
67,679 wine gallons of tax-paid alcohol, 5,600 gallons of wine, 29,704 
gallons of whisky, and 522,420 gallons of specially denatured alcohol, 
or a total of 625,403 gallons. The permits representing this quantity 
of alcohol were all issued by the collector of internal revenue prior to 
September 1, 1925. Therefore the quantity withdrawn by the six per- 
mittees still in existence is small compared to the authorized with- 
drawals of those indicted whose illegal operations were discovered and 
stopped by the administrator. 

The reduction in the withdrawal and use of specially denatured 
alcohol is remarkable when one stops to consider that the majority of 
the permits revoked were of the so-called barber-supply class, whereas 
at the same time there was a large increase in the use of specially 
denatured alcohol, formula No. 1, for industrial purposes, such as the 
manufacture of lacquers for use in the automobile industry. This is 
one of the formulas that chemists claim can not be recovered and bever- 
age liquor obtained. The new permits issued during this period con- 
sists principally of those covering laboratories and industrial concerns 
for experimental purposes and were for small amounts. 

Additional evidence to show that there is practically no diversion of 
permit alcohol in the Chicago district is that during the year 1929, 
1,250 stills were seized, in 891 of which corn sugar was used, and 
755,600 pounds of corn sugar found on hand seized. Seven hundred and 
thirty-two thousand three hundred gallons of alcohol and 6,677,000 
gallons of mash, representing the use of 7,409,300 pounds of corn sugar, 
were also seized at these distilleries. These amounts represent only the 
current requirements of the illicit operations. No moonshiner will keep 
in stock a long-time supply of raw material, The seizure of the above 
quantities would, therefore, indicate the use of much more in a given 
time, and is further evidence that the bootleg liquor supply in this 
district originates from moonshine alcohol and moonshine spirits pro- 
duced from corn sugar at moonshine distilleries, 

Better control of the industrial alcohol situation has also been fur- 
thered from time to time through the revision by the bureau of spe- 
cially denatured-alcohol formulas, confining manufacturers to the use of 
nonrecoverable formulas. 

A check was recently made to determine the number of permittees 
withdrawing alcohol in excess of 100 wine gallons per annum, and it 
was found that only 307 of this number withdrew tax-paid alcohol in 
excess of this amount, 230 tax-free alcohol, and 286 specially denatured 
alcohol. It was also found that only 66 manufacturers withdrew tax- 
paid alcohol in excess of 1,000 gallons during the year 1929. It is 
therefore interesting to note that there are so few permittees with- 
drawing alcohol in excess of this quantity. 
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All manufacturers using whisky for the manufacture of so-called 
medicines, bitters, etc., have been eliminated in this district by revision 
of the regulations and by the revocation of permits. 

Sacramental-wine withdrawals for the district have averaged approxi- 
mately 5,000 gallons per month as compared to more than 100,000 gal- 
lons per month for the State of Illinois alone during the years 1922, 
1923, and 1924. 

There has been a reduction in the production of cereal beverages. 
The greatest number of plants operating at any one time since the be- 
ginning of prohibition in the States comprising the thirteenth district 
was in the year 1923, when 127 plants operated with a total yearly 
production of 23,282,560 gallons. In 1925, at the time of reorganiza- 
tion heretofore mentioned, there were 79 plants operating with a total 
yearly production of 30,151,585 gallons. For the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1929, 33 plants operated and produced 21,296,705 gallons. 

The brewery problem, in so far as permits are concerned, has been 
practically reduced to a minimum. Cereal-beyerage plants are not 
now diverting high-powered beer in the manner in which they did in 
the past, due to the revocation of permits and the closing of a large 
number of these plants. However, there is still a serious problem in the 
production of wort. 

The work of investigating applicants for permits and the inspection 
and investigation of existing permittees for violations of or compliance 
with the law and regulations has been conducted in an orderly manner 
by trained inspectors, pharmacists, chemists, and investigators, and in 
acting upon reported violations there has been the closest cooperation 
between the permissive and legal division of the office in proceedings 
leading to the revocation of permits. From September 1, 1925, to 
December 31, 1929, 22,918 inspections were made. This does not in- 
elude the days and weeks of trailing of trucks and the constant watch, 
both day and night, for days at a time, of questionable permittees. 

From September 1, 1925, to December 31, 1929, 14,536 permits were 
revoked, canceled, surrendered, or expired without renewal; 1,892 appli- 
cations for new permits were disapproved because the applicants were 
found on investigation to be not qualified for permit privileges re- 
quested. On December 31, 1929, 22,170 permits of all classes were in 
effect. 

In providing necessary quantities of alcohol for the trades and indus- 
tries and the revocation of permits of violators of the law, the admin- 
istrator bas had the most hearty cooperation of a number of nationally 
known trade organizations, such as the National Association of Retail 
Druggists, American Medical Association, the National Beauty and 
Barber Supply Dealers’ Association, the Industrial Alcohol Institute, 
and many others representing the professional and manufacturing inter- 
ests throughout the country. It is believed that the alcohol industry 
at this time in this district is in better condition than it has been at 
any time since the beginning of prohibition, and that diversions haye 
been greatly reduced. 

Appended hereto are certain tables setting forth more particularly the 
activities covered in the foregoing report. 

E. C. YELLOWLEY, 
Prohibition Administrator. 


CHICAGO, ILL., March 20, 1930. 


Quantities of alcohol produced, deposited in, and received into bonded 
warehouses of industrial-alecohol plants in the thirteenth prohibition 
ee and quantities transferred to 
natu 


denaturing plants for de- 
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From September 1, 1925, to February 1, 1928, the thirteenth district 
comprised the State of Illinois, with the exception of a few counties 
for a part of the time, the State of Indiana, and the eastern judicial 
district of Wisconsin. On that date Indiana was detached from the 
district and Iowa added. 

The amounts shown are in proof gallons, which is the term used to 
express the relative strength of alcohol, A wine gallon is the standard 
measure of liquids, and 1 wine gallon of average strength alcohol is 
equal to about 1.90 proof gallons. 

Due to the fact that the large majority of antifreeze alcohol for use 
in automobiles is denatured at the beginning of the winter months, the 
quantity denatured for the six months’ period, July 1 to December 31, 
1929, is approximately 4,000,000 gallons more than will be denatured 
during the next six months of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1938, 
There will be no increased production of denatured alcohol during this 
fiscal year. 
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COTTON PRICES 


Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I ask that the letter which 
I send to the desk may be read by the clerk. It relates to the 
cotton situation. As I said the other day about the Federal 
Farm Board, every time its members open their mouths cotton 
goes down in price. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the reading 
of the letter? 

The Chair hears none, and the clerk will read, as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read the letter, as follows: 

Lanpis, N. C., March 24, 1930. 
Hon. LEE S. OVERMAN, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SIR: Taking into consideration the effects of some of the recent 
happenings originating from Wall Street or the Farm Board which it 
has had on the price of cotton and general unsettling in business condi- 
tions in the cotton industry, we think there should be some radical 
legislation to curb the speculation if the speculator is the cause or keep 
the head of the Farm Board from talking too much if they are to blame. 
About the middle of February prospects were as good as we have ever 
had in the cotton-mill business. Everybody was satisfied with the price 
of cotton and yarn. Orders were being placed fully up to normal. The 
first thing we heard was the Farm Board broadcasting over the radio 
that the price of cotton and wheat was too high and would have to come 
down. This and other causes put cotton and wheat as low or lower 
than it has been in 15 years. Since that time it seems as if everybody 
has lost all faith in yalues. Numbers of them at this time are slow to 
place orders at all and others are very slow. We think if we had a 
law to compel the New York stock and cotton exchange to publish the 
long and short sales each day or the long and short contracts for 
cotton, or to stay in the bounds of the visible supply we think it would 
go a long way toward stabilizing the price of stocks and cotton and 
wheat. 

As you know, when yarn is sold, cotton is bought against this con- 
tract. A fixed price. The market declines 3 to 4 cents per pound as 
it has recently. This makes the yarn buyer very sore, as very often he 
hasn't sold his goods yet, as they have to buy the yarn, make up their 
goods, and wait for the buyer. Very often the price is so low that a 
little fellow can not take in his order at all. Other times unscrupulous 
yarn buyers will take advantage of the situation and look for some 
trouble in the way of yarn not being perfect and will arbitrarily cancel 
his order, leaving the spinner with the high-priced cotton on his hands. 
We are confident that if the exchange was required to report the pur- 
chases and sales of stock each day the severe advance and decline would 
not have happened as last fall. Also the decline in cotton would not 
have happened. A little publicity on the position of the market should 
not be any more detrimental to the public at large than the amount of 
the stock of cotton and goods which is published weekly than this little 
publicity on the part of the speculative interest. We think it should be 
prohibitive for any man to sell on the stock or cotton exchange some- 
thing he does not have nor never expects to deliver, or buy which he 
does not expect to take. We are confident that a little light on this 
situation would be a great regulating influence and would keep us from 
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having these excessive fluctuations which are bound to be detrimental 
in the long run. 

If you doubt for one minute that anyone can buy 100 bales of cotton 
on margin and never intend to take it, you send your secretary out to 
one of the exchanges with a margin of about 20 points and see if he 
can not buy it. This looks to us like it ought to be a violation of the 
law. If you will just refer back to this past fall a year ago and see 
how cotton advanced above the 20-cent level until after the December 
position was out of the way and then went back to around 18 cents, 
where it has been for three years, and about the Ist of March this year 
cotton declined 4 cents per pound, with less carry-over than we have 
had for years, and it is now 134 to 2 cents above that low point, which 
shows to us conclusively that there is something illegally being done 
somewhere. We do not know whether it is Wall Street or the head of 
the Farm Board. You read all the reports and can judge for yourself. 
Let us know by return mail what you think of this needed legislation, 

Yours very truly, 
LINN-CokRIHER MILLS CO., 
L. A. CORRIHER, Treasurer. 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the further business of the morning hour be dispensed with and 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the annual supply 
bill for the Department of Agriculture. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered, 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 7491) making appropriations for the De 
partment of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1931, and for other purposes, which had been reported fronr the 
Committee on Appropriations with amendments. 

Mr. McNARY. I ask unanimous consent that the formal 
reading of the bill may be dispensed with and that the bill may 
be read for amendment, the amendments of the committee to 
be first considered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. The Senate will receive a mes- 
sage from the House of Representatives. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed the bill 
(S. 3371) to amend section 88 of the Judicial Code, as amended. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a bill 
(H. R. 10865) to authorize Brig. Gen. William S. Thayer, Aux- 
iliary Officers’ Reserve Corps, and Brig. Gen. William H. Welch, 
Auxiliary Officers’ Reserve Corps, to accept the awards of the 
French Legion of Honor, in which it requested the concurrence 
of the Senate. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 

The message further announced that the Speaker had affixed 
his signature to the following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Vice President: 

H. R. 8705. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Illinois to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
across the Rock River at or near Prophetstown, III.; 

H. R. 8706. An act to legalize a bridge across the Pecatonica 
River at Freeport, III.; 

H. R. 8970. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Illinois to construct a bridge across the Little Calumet 
River on Ashland Avenue near One hundred and thirty-fourth 
Street, in Cook County, State of Ilinois; 

H. R. 8971. An act granting the consent of Congress to the State 
of Illinois to widen, maintain, and operate the existing bridge 
across the Little Calumet River on Halsted Street near One 
hundred and forty-fifth Street, in Cook County, State of Illinois ; 

H. R, 8972. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Illinois to construct a bridge across the Little Calumet 
River on Ashland Avenue near One hundred and fortieth Street 
in Cook County, State of Illinois; and 

H. R. 9979. An act making appropriations to supply urgent defi- 
ciencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1930, and prior fiscal years, to provide urgent supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1930, 
and June 30, 1931, and for other purposes. 

HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 10865) to authorize Brig. Gen. William S. 
Thayer, Auxiliary Officers’ Reserve Corps, and Brig. Gen. Wil- 
liam H. Welch, Auxiliary Officers’ Reserve Corps, to accept the 
awards of the French Legion of Honor, was read twice by its 
title and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

SALE OF FEDERAL FARM BOARD INFORMATION 
Mr. FESS obtained the floor. 
Mr. MoKELLAR. Mr. President 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. FESS. For what purpose? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I desire to put a statement into the 
Recorp, but I wish to make just a word of explanation about it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
for that purpose? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram] 
a while ago had something to say about what the chairman of 
the Federal Farm Board had said about the debenture. Here 
[exhibiting] is a new arrangement. It is an advertisement evi- 
dently of the Kiplinger Washington Agency, by which that 
agency is undertaking to sell to the public generally private and 
public and all other kinds of information concerning the Federal 
Farm Board. I am not going to trespass upon the time of the 
Senator from Ohio to read this advertisement, but it is a plain 
ease of a private agency here undertaking to sell information 
about the Federal Farm Board that may affect any interest in 
the country. I call it to the attention of the Senate and ask 
Senators to read it in the Recorp to-morrow morning, because it 
certainly sheds very great light upon the methods employed in 
conducting the affairs of the Federal Farm Board. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Tennessee 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I can not yield unless the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Fess}, who has the floor, is willing for me to do so. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that the two adver- 
tisements which I send to the desk may be inserted in the 


RECORD. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The advertisements are as follows: 


[The Kiplinger Washington Agency, National Press Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Washington correspondents for banks, business houses, and 
professional firms] 


A WAY TO GET SPOT FARM BOARD INFORMATION 


Dear Sin: The proposition: That you join with a number of others 
who are already employing us to write them letters concerning the Farm 
Board, giving all the information we can get—explaining, interpreting, 
or projecting policies, giving the substance of matters which can be 
discussed orally with authorities but which can not be stated officially 
or by authority. 

The cost: Twenty-five dollars for the next six months. This is your 
share of the total cost of operation as determined up to the present. 
It is based on our own expenses, plus a profit margin, divided by the 
number of clients who support the enterprise. When this number in- 
creases sufficiently to justify a reduction in the pro rata cost we shall 
give you a refund or credit. Thus you can get the immediate benefit 
of these letters, and also any future saving which may result from the 
participation of others. 

The authority behind the letters: They are not indorsed by the Fed- 
eral Farm Board either officially or unofficially or by implication. They 
represent a purely private reporting service, analytical and critical in 
spirit. The authority which the letters have gained is based solely on 
the degree of accuracy and insight into board policies which the let- 
ters themselves have shown in the past. The idea is to make them 
not merely intelligent and informative, but useful to you. 

In whose interest are the letters written? All trade groups affected 
in any way by Farm Board policies. Actions taken on one commodity 
also indicate what may be done for another commodity, and the expla- 
nation and interpretation of this interrelation can be done best from 
Washington by our men, who are in touch with the board. Our job is 
to write solid information, explanation, and interpretation which can 
be used by private dealers, cooperatives, bankers, or anyone else. 

Typical cross section of those who now receive the letters: Co- 
operative marketing associations in practically all lines; grain dealers, 
exchanges, commission houses, millers; dealers in cotton, livestock, 
fruits, and vegetables; elevators, warehouses, railroads, banks with 
agricultural lines of credit; manufacturers of fertilizers, agricultural 
implements, and other articles sold to farmers. Some State agricultural 
officials and colleges of agriculture get the letters. 

Methods of getting the information: By direct contact with Farm 
Board members and personnel, all of whom understand that we are 
trying to help business organizations to become intelligent and in- 
formed on the board. In addition to the board we have a number of 
other sources—leaders In trades who deal with the board, farmers’ or- 
ganizations, Washington headquarters of business groups, etc. We 
do not disclose the sources of our information and we do not quote 
anyone. The information is the thing, not the names of the contacts. 


The staff, our organization: We have several men working at the 
job of prying loose, rounding up, checking, analyzing, and getting inter- 
pretations of Farm Board actions and policies. These are members of 
the staff of the Kiplinger Washington Agency, which is an established 
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firm engaging exclusively in reporting Washington matters affecting 
business. The Farm Board letters represent one of a small family of 
specialized communications, others being the Kiplinger Washington let- 
ters, Kiplinger tax letters, and Kiplinger special reports. 

Unique: No other Farm Board information and interpretation service 
is available. It is the immediate and pressing need for correspondence 
of this nature which has made us organize this system for your use. 
The letters are not published and you are pledged not to distribute the 
information outside your own organization. 

Now is the important time for you to get these advices. ‘There is 
plenty of uncertainty and anxiety in prospect for any period, but it 
will be greatest in the next six months, and we can help you to minimize 
it so far as your own business is concerned. These letters will serve 
as a sort of business insurance at low cost. 

Frequency of letters: It was originally intended to write them once 
every two weeks, but this has not been enough. They will be sent at 
least this often, and probably at shorter intervals, as in the past. When 
important events justify, emergency letters will be sent. 

Inquiries to us from you: We are glad to get them. Some we can 
answer out of our own knowledge of the board. Some we can answer 
after discussion with the board, without mentioning your name. (We 
and our contacts have a clear understanding pn this point.) Some we 
may not be able to answer, inasmuch as all policies of the cooperatives 
are not controlled by the board in Washington. We can not act as 
agents or advocates in any board dealings, of course. Our sole function 
is to gather and disseminate information and interpretation. 

Your dealings are confidential, and with us only. Other members of 
the group purchasing the letters have no dealings with you or each 
other. It is not a “ membership proposition.” 

We do give you the names, however, of a few of the organizations 
now receiving these Farm Board letters, merely to suggest the character 
of the clientele. 

You can get the next Farm Board letter, and all thereafter, by sign- 
ing and returning to us the form on the back page of this folder. We 
shall also send you some official documents which you ought to have 
for reference, 

Yours very truly, 
Tue KIPLINGER WASHINGTON AGENCY. 
8. A. COLTON. 


P. S.— Comments from clients: Some have spoken of these letters as 
a great “public service.” Maybe so, and we hope so, although our 
motive is primarily commercial. Comments in letters from our clients 
are such as these: 

“Your letters are discreetly disclosive.” 

“We appreciate the entire lack of bias and passion in your letters.” 

“I must say that you have helped my firm a great deal already.” 

“Your entire letter was read at our board of directors meeting.” 

“I hope you can keep up your record of not permitting the board to 
pull the wool over your eyes and at the same time of not swallowing 
everything that the trade says about the board.” 

A few of the clients of the Kiplinger Farm Board letter: 

International Milling Co.; Quaker Oats Co.; Salina Board of Trade; 
Davison Chemical Co.; California Dairies (Inc.); Kansas City Stock- 
yards Co.; Beech-Nut Packing Co.; International Apple Association ; 
Ohio Farm Bureau Corporation; Yakima Fruit Growers’ Association; 
Carnation Co.; Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co.; California Pear Growers’ 
Association; American Bakers’ Association; Bank of Italy; First Trust 
Joint Stock Land Bank; Eastern States Farmers’ Exchange; King Midas 
Mill Co.; Order Buyers’ Association; Farmers National Grain Corpora- 
tion; Lake Erie Provision Co.; North Pacific Cooperative Prune Ex- 
change; Fraser-Smith Co. (Ltd.); Washington Co-op. Egg & Poul- 
try Association; Sioux City Stockyards Co.; Michigan Mutual Mill- 
ers Fire Insurance Co.; Minnesota Valley Canning Co.; International 
Elevator Co.; Wabasha Roller Mill Co.; Chicago Cold Storage Ware- 
house Co.; McCrery Creamery Co.; Hopkins, Dwight & Co.; George H. 
McFadden & Bros.; Lilienthal-Williams Co.; National Dairy Products 
Corporation; Skookum Packers’ Association; Sioux City Livestock Ex- 
change; National Food Brokers’ Association; Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. ; 
Millers National Federation; Central Cooperative Association; Sun 
Maid Raisin Growers’ Association; E. A. Pierce & Co.: Oliver Farm 
Equipment Co.; Larabee Flour Mills Co.; American Seedless Raisin Co. ; 
National Livestock Producers’ Association; Tenney Co.; Deere & Co.; 
Seattle Grain Co.; California Peach & Fig Growers’ Association; Bay 
State Milling Co.; American Fruit Growers (Inc.); Lincoln National 
Life Insurance Co. ; Studley & Emery; Eastern Exchange Bank; Andrews 
Grain Co.; Merchants’ Fertilizer & Phosphate Co.; George W. Clay & 
Co.; California Canning Peach Growers; Chatham Phenix National Bank 
& Trust Co.; Florida Citrus Growers’ Clearing House; Rosenbaum Bros.; 
Chicago Producers’ Commission Association; Southgate Produce Co.; 
Anderson Clayton & Fleming; Farmers Live Stock Commission Co.; 
Northwestern Fruit Exchange; Leonard, Crosset & Riley (Inc.); The 
Milk Council (Inc.); Fremont Canning Co.: Southern Agricultural 
Chemical Co.; Cherry-Burrell Corporation; National Fruit Products Co. 
(Inc.); Rickert’s Rice Mills (Inc.); Libby, McNeill & Libby. 
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Dat 
Tun KIPLINGER WASHINGTON AGENCY, 
119 National Press Building, Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: Please enroll the undersigned in your group to receive 
the Kiplinger Farm Board letters for six months, letters to be written 
at least biweekly and sometimes oftener, as developments warrant. 
Send bill for $25. 

Information in the letters will not be given out for publication or 
redistributed outside our own office. 

Also send documents marked below: 

C Agricultural marketing act. 

{_] Capper-Volstead Act. 

C] Legal Phases of Cooperative Marketing, report by Department of 
Agriculture, revised, 1929, essential for co-ops and those competing 
with co-ops. 

[C] Articles of incorporation for Farmers“ National Grain Corporation. 

[C] Articies of incorporation for American Cotton Cooperative Asso- 
ciation. 

C] Articles of incorporation for National Wool Marketing Corporation. 

[C] Stenographic report of chamber of commerce round table, October 
15, 1929, at Columbus, quizzing C. C. Teague, member of board, on 
future policies. 
` [] Report on legal phases of agricultural marketing act by George B. 
Farrand, former general counsel of board. (This is a private report; 
does not necessarily represent official board views.) 

Our business is 
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Yours very truly, 


Norn.—Feel free to write us more fully than this form allows if you 
have inquiries or suggestions on Farm Board policies as they affect you. 
In this way you can help us and we can help you, 

Tun KIPLINGER WASHINGTON AGENCY. 


[The Kiplinger Farm Board letter—unofficial and unauthorized informa- 
tion and comment. Not for publication. Circulated privately among 
Kiplinger clients. The Kiplinger Washington Agency, National Press 
Building, Washington, D. C.] 

(Letter No. 10) 
WASHINGTON, Tuesday, March 18, 1930. 


Dear Sm: In previous letters we have tried to explain and interpret 
Farm Board and Washington thought to those outside Washington. In 
this letter we reverse the procedure and try to report sentiment outside 
Washington on board policies, because this is an essential part of the 
Farm Board picture. In our next letter we shall attempt to give 
Washington explanations, answers, and defenses, hoping thus to shed 
light both ways. 

We have spent most of the past week outside Washington, talking to 
private dealers, managers of farmers’ co-ops, bankers, agricultural 
editors, exchanges, etc. In this report we focus on Chicago, because it 
is the agricultural capital, and because both trade and co-op views are 
obtainable in cross section there. 

CHICAGO, March 15, 1930. 

Everyone seems bearish here (Chicago) on Farm Board, commodity 
markets, securities, and business conditions, but an odd thing Is that 
there is very little actual worry. The feeling seems to be that business 
is in for a good “shakedown,” and that it was merely postponed and 
allayed by the Hoover conferences, but not avoided, and that business 
will not get on its feet until fall. The feeling is not exactly gloomy, 
but rather fatalistic. It is more definite and widespread than we have 
been led to believe in Washington, and is expressed to us by commodity 
dealers, bankers, co-op leaders, publishers, men dealing directly with 
farmers, and others. There is more selling push than buying pull. 
There is more reluctance to tackle new building and improvement 
projects than has been reported to us in Washington. 

Mr. Hoover is blamed for everything—the agricultural marketing act, 
Farm Board policies, tariff delay, propagandized prosperity “ which has 
been pushed too far.“ There is sympathy for him, however; “he got 
a bad break.” Derisive comments, loose talk, and near-libelous state- 
ments circulate regarding the Senate, and it is frequently sald by 
Republicans here that “if things go on as they now are going, the 
Democrats will have a good chance in 1932.“ 

Farm Board policies are characterized as the principal factor by 
which the Hoover administration will be judged. Most business men 


here seem to know the text of the agricultural marketing act backward 
and forward, and conversations often turn on numerous private legal 
opinions concerning the act and the board's policies under it. Men who 
are not directly affected by the act, but who think they may be later, are 
surprisingly familiar with the act and with board actions. 

Chicago knows more details than Washington about the board. In- 
formation is available here on how loans to co-ops have been used, for 
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example, Future board policies, and the effect of each new action, 
especially on wheat are doped out. In Washington we get the theories, 
but here they understand the mechanics, on which they can make their 
own forecasts, which seem remarkably accurate on long range. 

Regarding board personnel: Mr. Legge is highly esteemed. His job 
is called “impossible” for many reasons. “He will not be allowed to 
administer an uneconomic law in an economic way as he is anxious to 
do.” “He may not be able to hold the board together.” Rumors that 
Mr. Legge will resign soon are doubted here. “Alec Legge will not 
quit under fire.” Hope is expressed that he won't. Chances for actual 
farm relief from this act are best with Legge as chairman in the early 
years.” 

Chicago is waiting for Farm Board to fail or be forced to trim the 
scope of its program. Thinks it will fail on present lines. Those who 
have political sense hope it will not fail, for they recognize that some 
other form of farm relief will inevitably follow. There is a disposition 
to be sure that “ permanent and solid farm relief is decades away, and 
no board nor political body can bring it about.” 

Wheat policy is the crux of most criticism here. The loan basis is 
regarded as a “colossal mistake based on a monumental error.” “ Suc- 
ceeding mistakes could have been avoided with the help of an experi- 
enced grain man.” It is being used to prove to other trades how sweep- 
ing the effects of the act can be, how “surely the Government is getting 
into all business,” how “dangerous” are present tendencies. It is being 
pointed out to manufacturers that co-ops can use their own funds to 
finance group buying of supplies while co-ops's running expenses come 
from board loans. 

Business has been unduly worried. The grain trade has not been 
hurt so badly but has been squealing on principle. The farmer has not 
been helped. The Government will own all the wheat.” What the 
board will do with it puzzles the traders. Mr. Legge's statement that 
it would be marketed during an off year seems to throw some light on 
intentions, but traders here are expecting a bumper wheat crop for 
1930-31 and are alarmed for the board on the basis of present storage 
figures, 

Storage is expected to be the board's biggest problem, and already 
is known to be worrisome. With the Stabilization Corporation com- 
mitted to taking delivery on May wheat, many elevator operators are 
selling their holdings to the Government. The transaction is no more 
than an exchange of receipts, the wheat staying in the same elevators 
and the Government paying the carrying charge. Reason for these 
trades is that grain men are sure of making a profit on the storage costs 
while they can not be sure of profit from ordinary trading while the 
Farm Board is in the picture, apparently undecided what to do. 

Practically everyone in the pit is trying to sell May, with the buyers 
seattered and small. Millers don’t buy near months because the far 
months are so much cheaper. When operatives for the Stabilization 
Corporation make bids everyone seems to know it and stops selling. 
Price goes up a cent or two or three, the Stabilization Corporation buys, 
and the market then sags back to where it was. Traders chuckle and 
say, “Someone gets a little of his own money back in his pockets.” 
This is not gossip; it actually happens; watch the tape for a few hours. 

Comments: “ Only an act of God will get the board out of this wheat 
mess.” “Boosting May prices is playing into the hands of Canada, 
which will be able to unload to Europe while the United States holds 
the bag.” “If the Farm Board doesn’t let wheat alone so it can go 
down to 80 cents, where it belongs, it'll go to 60 cents, Farm Board or 
no Farm Board.” (An exaggeration perhaps, but illustrative of the 
spirit.) After all these years of Washington talk against speculation, 
the Farm Board finds itself forced to buy futures to hold up the price. 
“No one can profit from present wheat policy, but the Government 
stands to lose millions.”—These comments come from various sources, 
including even co-ops. 

Regarding Government's marketing agency personnel there is much 
nasty talk. Common comment is that “the biggest public scandal the 
country has ever known will grow out of current Government wheat 
operations.” “The old Armour crowd,” publicly disciplined by com- 
modity exchanges some years ago, is said to be controlling the Govern- 
ment's market operations in wheat. Sharp practice” is the mildest 
term used. The $10,000-fine, 10-year-imprisonment clause of the act is 
mentioned on every side. Bankers, more or less disinterested business 
men, and co-op leaders have heard and given credence to the stories. 
“Some Senator will hear, and will not be put off as NYE was.” 

It would surprise Washington to know how much sincere sympathy 
there is for Farm Board members here in Chicago. Everyone is wonder- 
ing how vacancies will be filled, and vacancies are expected. 

Perhaps the expectation that the board’s wheat program will fall of 
its own weight is behind the changed attitude of the grain interests, 
from vitriolic attack to watchful waiting. “ Let nature take its course.” 
“Let the Government do the worrying.” “If the board fails, we'll be 
rid of farm-relief talk.” (Not true, of course.) “If the board suc- 
ceeds, it, will take many years.” 

The term “farm leader“ is used derisively here. Farm leaders are 
not considered representative of prevailing farmer thought. “ Your 
Washington farm leaders represent the chronic kickers in agriculture ; 
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kickers in other industries are shut up by their fellows.” The farm 
leader is the pet peeve’ of co-ops operating on this market.“ 

Co-op attitude toward agricultural marketing act, as evident in 
Chicago conversations, does not seem to be as favorable as we have 
been led to believe in Washington. Here are some things said privately 
by men who have been in cooperative marketing work for years: 

“ Bventual success can be expected, but it will take at least 30 years 
of hard work by everyone interested in agriculture to put cooperative 
marketing on its feet. There is no use trying to fool ourselves about it.” 

“No act of Congress ever will bring farm relief. It must come from 
the farmer himself, and he objects to joining a co-op to get relief. 
His shortsighted claim is that it is a violation of his constitutional 
rights; he will farm as he pleases.” 

“The Farm Board has an almost hopeless task. If it is wise, it will 
devote its time and money to educating farmers. It is mistaken if it 
thinks it can bring about crop reduction in the near future.” 

“The big job right now in the effort of the board to hook up existing 
co-ops into central agencies is to overcome personalities. The big 
question in all these organization meetings is not what or how to do 
this or that, but who will get the jobs.” 

“Farmer boards of directors are not yet qualified to control the 
destinies of their own organizations. There should be some stiff qualifl- 
eations for membership, to insure clear thinking and experienced judg- 
ment. Take (name deleted) for example. He has been a co-op manager 
for many years, personally responsible for the success of his organiza- 
tion. He is about to lose his job because a younger hornblower has 
convinced the board of directors he can do the job better and more 
cheaply. Each new board of directors in a co-op must learn again the 
mistakes made by its predecessors, There is no continuity of judgment 
and action. The college-trained farmer is the only hope of coopera- 
tion—that’s why we say it will succeed eventually.” 

Livestock situation is typical of foregoing co-op comments. The 
success of the board’s plan for a national livestock marketing associa- 
tion is swinging in the balance, with approval of the plan by the 
farmers’ union group expected to put it across. 

What to do and how to do it was decided months ago; the question 
of who will get the jobs still is not answered. The Central Cooperative 
Association, of South St. Paul, dominated by Mr. Crandall, is said to be 
the “holdout.” It is said that he has influenced the Farmers’ Union 
group and is blamed more than any other one man for the delay. (We 
doubt if he deserves it all.) 

Organization of the national livestock would be a signal victory for 
the board and Mr. Denman. Criticism of Mr. Denman reported in 
Washington is almost lacking here. Co-op comment is that he “ leaned 
backward” to avoid pushing the interests of the National Livestock 
Producers’ Association, of which he was once president. 

Chicago opinion on cotton is that the Farm Board will “ sink another 
fifty or sixty millions in cotton beginning around June 1.“ All are 
hoping that “the board will have learned enough from its wheat policy 
to keep it from getting its fingers burned again in cotton.” “Every 
bale a Farm Board agency buys might just as well be loaded with 
dynamite.” 

Reports are that certain cotton co-ops have used Farm Board loans to 
pay off old debts. (They are named.) Acreage reduction is expected, 
primarily because of low prices now. Board propaganda is thought to 
be helpful, but the feeling is that the board has not yet made it com- 
pletely clear to farmers that it will not attempt to hold up prices in 
the face of overproduction. Better grade cotton is considered the solu- 
tion of the cotton-planter’s problem. 

The New York Exchange’s 7-points-delivery contract is considered 
inequitable; Chicago cotton men hope New York will change it. 

Preceding report on Chicago was made by Mr. O. S. Granduccl, of 
our organization, not by outside correspondents. Bear in mind we are 
reporting, not expressing our own ideas. Your own comments on 
whether we have fairly reported will be welcomed. Next week’s letter 
will revert to the usual Washington angle. 

Yours very truly, 
Tun KIPLINGER WASHINGTON AGENCY, 
W. M. KIPLINGER, 


CALLING OF THE ROLL 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, in view of the fact that it was 
understood we would proceed immediately with the considera- 
tion of the agricultural appropriation bill, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names; 


Ashurst Caraway Glass Hatfield 
Barkley Connally Glenn Hawes 
Bingham Copeland Goff Hayden 
Black Couzens Goldsborough Hebert 
Blaine Dale Gould Heflin 
Blease Dill Greene Howell 
Borah Fess Grundy Johnson 
Bratton Frazier Hale Jones 
Brookhart George Harris Kean 
Capper Gillett Harrison Kendrick 
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Keyes Oddie Shortri Thomas, Okla. 
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McKellar Pine Smoot aher 
M jell Steck Wagner 
McNary Robinson, Ind. Steiwer Walcott 
Moses bsion, Ky. Stephens Walsh, Mass. 
Sorvari 11 pa ivan 8 
Sheppard wanson ‘a 
Nye Shipstead Thomas, Idaho 33 


Mr. McKHLLAR. I wish to announce that my colleague the 
junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Brock] is necessarily de- 
tained from the Senate on account of illness. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] 
is necessarily detained from the Senate by illness, I will let 
this announcement stand for the day. 

I also desire to announce the necessary absence of the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Rostnson] and the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Reep], who are delegates from the United States to 
the London Naval Conference. 

Mr. HARRISON. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. WHEELER] is detained because of attendance at 
a meeting of the Committee on Indian Affairs, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-nine Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present, 


FLOOD DAMAGE IN SOUTH CAROLINA 


Mr. BLEASE. From the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads 1 report back favorably, with an amendment, the bill 
(8. 8189) for the relief of the State of South Carolina for dam- 
age to and destruction of roads and bridges by floods in 1929, 
and I submit a report (No. 287) thereon. 

Mr. President, I should like to say to the chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry that I have an amend- 
ment which I desire to offer to the agricultural appropriation 
bill. On the 6th of January last I gave notice that I would 
offer the amendment at the proper time. I want to offer it 
now and ask that it may be considered at the proper time, 
either now or later. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I should first want to know 
whether it comes within the rule, and, secondly, I should rather 
go forward with the appropriation bill in the manner I have 

ed and take up individual amendments later in the day. 
Will that suit the convenience of the Senator? 

Mr. BLEASE. That will be all right if the Senator will, 
yield to me for a moment in order that I may ask unanimous 
consent for the consideration of a bill which I have just re- 
ported and which is connected with the amendment I desire to 
offer. The bill reported by me has been before the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads for quite a long time, but for 
some reason the report was delayed. In the report on the bill, 
which is unanimous, there is a letter from the Secretary of 
Agriculture indorsing it. I should like to ask for the immediate 
consideration of the bill, and then my amendment can come up 
at the proper time at the convenience of the chairman of the 


committee. 
Mr. WATSON. What is the bill? 
Mr. BLEASE. It is a bill, unanimously reported by the Com- 


mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads, making an appropriation 
of some $805,561 for the repair of damage to roads in my 
State. A report accompanies the bill. 

Mr. MONARY. Mr. President 

Mr. BLEASE. It is a very short bill, and I ask that it may 
be considered now. It will take but a moment. 

Mr. MoNARY. Mr. President. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from South Caro- 
lina yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. BLEASE. I yield. 

Mr. MONARY. I want to follow a logical procedure. What 
the Senator from South Carolina now offers is not an amend- 
ment to the agricultural appropriation bill, as I understand, 
but it is a legislative bill which the Senator wants to have 
passed in order that he may offer it as an amendment to the bill, 

Mr. BLEASE. That is right. 

Mr. MoNARY. In that case I am not going contrary to my 
first proposal. I should object to offering the amendment to 
this bill at this time, because I want to go through with the 
committee amendments first, and to treat all Senators alike; 
but as it is a legislative bill which the Senator now wants con- 
sidered before we take up the agricultural bill—— 

Mr. BLHASE. It will take but a moment. 

Mr. McNARY. I ask unanimous consent to lay aside the 
agricultural appropriation bill temporarily in order that the 
bill referred to by the Senator from South Carolina may be 
considered. 

Mr. BLEASE. I appreciate the Senator’s courtesy very much, 
I repeat the bill will take but a moment, and it has been 
unanimously reported. . 


1930 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 3189) for the relief of 
the State of South Carolina for damage to and destruction of 
roads and bridges by floods in 1929, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads with an 
amendment, on page 1, line 5, after the words “sum of,” to 
peke out “ $2,500,000 ” and insert “ $805,561,” so as to make the 

read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of $805,561 for the relief of the State of South Carolina, as 
a reimbursement or contribution in aid from the United States, induced 
by the extraordinary conditions of necessity and emergency resulting 
from the unusually serious financial loss to the State of South Carolina 
through the damage to or destruction of roads and bridges by floods 
in 1929, imposing a public charge against the property of the State 
beyond its reasonable capacity to bear. Such portion of the sum 
hereby authorized to be appropriated as will be avallable for future 
construction shall be expended by the State highway department, with 
the approval of the Secretary of Agriculture, for the restoration, includ- 
ing relocation, of roads and bridges of the Federal aid highway system 
so damaged or destroyed, in such manner as to give the largest measure 
of permanent relief, under rules and regulations to be prescribed by 
the Secretary of Agriculture. Any portion of the sum hereby authorized 
to be appropriated shall become available when the State of South 
Carolina shows to the satisfaction of the Secretary of Agriculture that 
it bas, either before or after the approval of this act, actually ex- 
pended, or made available for expenditure, for the restoration, including 
relocation, of roads and bridges so damaged or destroyed, a like sum 
from State funds. Nothing in this act shall be construed as an 
acknowledgment of any liability on the part of the United States in 
connection with the restoration of such roads and bridges: Provided, 
That out of any appropriations made for carrying out the provisions 
of this act, not to exceed 234 per cent may be used by the Secretary of 
Agriculture to employ such assistants, clerks, and other persons in the 
city of Washington and elsewhere, to purchase supplies, material, 
equipment, and office fixtures, and to incur such travel and other 
expense as he may deem necessary for carrying out the purpose of 
this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 


RADIO BROADCASTING—ADDRESS BY WILLIAM HARD 


Mr. McNARY obtained the floor. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. DILL. I do not want to be yielded to. 
for about three minutes. 

Mr. McNARY. Very well. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, last night Mr. William Hard, who 
recently returned from London, where he was the representative 
of the National Broadcasting Co., reporting the London Naval 
Conference, made an address over the broadcasting system in 
which he discussed the comparative use of the radio in England, 
France, and other European countries, and in the United States. 
It is one of the most informative and interesting statements I 
have ever heard. It is so informative that I want to put it in 
the Recorp, but before I do that I want to call attention to the 
last paragraph of the address, because it is such a striking proof 
of what results when radio is owned by the government as com- 
pared to when it is owned and operated by private initiative, 
as it is in the United States. 

After discussing the conditions in England and France and 
Italy, and stating that none of the statesmen from other coun- 
tries were heard in those countries, as contrasted with the fact 
that we heard them all in the United States, he says: 


Such radio organizations and institutions, governmentally or quasi- 
governmentally managed, are unavoidably and necessarily extremely 
cautious in putting public personages on the air, particularly if those 
personages are foreigners or if, though native citizens, they are engaged 
politically in trying to put the controlling government out of office. 
The natural result—and I speak of it not in criticism but purely 
objectively—is that in most foreign countries the broadcasting on public 
topics by public men is reduced to a minimum. Over here it is a torrent. 
Over there it is a trickle. I point you to a paradox. American com- 
petitive private radio management, as at the London Naval Conference, 
puts governmental affairs and governmental spokesmen lavishly on the 
air. Foreign monopolistic governmental radio management, as at the 
London Naval Conference, is obliged to recoil from governmental affairs 


I want the floor 
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and from governmental spokesmen and can not afford, through fear of 
political complications, to give them access to the air. 


I quote that because, coming from a man of Mr. Hard's stand- 
ing and ability and the experience he has just had, it is a strik- 
ing statenrent, I think, as to the advantages of privately owned 
radio systems if they are properly regulated and properly man- 
aged under Government control, as we are trying to do in this 
country. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this article printed entire at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


ADDRESS OF WILLIAM HARD MADE OVER THE NATIONAL BROADCASTING CO. 
SYSTEM ON MONDAY NIGHT, MARCH 24, FROM 7.45 TO 8 O'CLOCK P. M., 
EASTERN STANDARD TIMB 


Ladies and gentlemen, to-night I resume my weekly talks on public 
affairs from Washington. I got back to Washington from the London 
Naval Conference Saturday. I hardly feel competent to present to you 
to-night any observations on any of the numerous and complicated 
political developments here that have accumulated while the London 
Naval Conference has been conducting its protracted discussions. Be- 
sides my mind is still filled and my curiosity is still attracted, from an 
Americar point of view, by certain foreign circumstances which passed 
before my eyes in Britain, in the Netherlands, in France, in Germany, 
in Italy. To those circumstances, as seen in relation to American 
affairs, or in contrast to the character of American affairs, I yenture to 
invite your attention to-night. 

In the first place, I wonder if you realize that the United States hag 
been alone and unique among the countries of the world in seeking 
copious and authoritative and comprehensive news of the London Naval 
Conference via the route of the ether. The contrast between the United 
States and the world's other countries in this matter has been most 
striking, to me, most educative. 

The chief delegates of all five of the great naval powers assembled 
at London spoke to the American air. They spoke at American request 
to American ears. Their speeches, their views, were not sought by 
any other air in either hemisphere, M. Tardieu, it is true, after speak- 
ing in English to the American air, spoke in French to the French air, 
his own air. Similarly Mr. Wakatsuki, after speaking to the American 
air, spoke to his own air, the Japanese air. In other words, France 
heard its own ideas repeated to it by its own representative and Japan 
heard its own point of view reiterated to it by its own spokesman. 
Neither country, however, heard the sentiments and the philosophies 
of the representatives and spokesmen of governments foreign to it. 

Moreover, the broadcast of M. Tardieu to France was not the result 
of any request from France but solely of M. Tardieu’s own initiative and 
suggestion ; and the broadcast of Mr. Wakatsuki to Japan was the result 
simply of the enterprise of a British radio communications company 
which wished to prove that Japan could be successfully reached through 
a radio telephone beam station which it possessed on Aritish soil. 

In neither France nor Japan, enlightened and advanced as those 
countries are, was there the slightest spontaneous disposition manifested 
to make the acquaintance of the problems of the London Naval Confer- 
ence through an acquaintance on the air with the personalities and the 
contending convictions of the conference delegates. 

As for Italy, alert and vibrant as it is in its new youth, it did not 
ask to hear even its own chief delegate, and it did not hear him. 

As for the British air, it is one of the most educational airs in the 
world. The programs put on by the British Broadcasting Corporation 
in the field of literature, in the field of science, in the field of the 
beauties and of the practical daily utilities of life are at an admirably 
high level. The management of the British Broadcasting Corporation, 
which has a governmentally organized and ordained monopoly of all 
broadcasting in Britain, is in the hands of men of the purest ideals 
and of the loftiest purposes. They seek diligently to improve the 
British mind. While I was in London, Sir John Reith, director general 
of the corporation, made a vigorous public speech, in the course of 
which, amid much public applause and also amid much public remon- 
strance and reprobation, he boldly stated that he thought it was a very 
dangerous and eyen disastrous thing to adopt the rule of giving the 
public what it wanted. He maintained that it was his duty as the 
director general of the British Broadcasting Corporation to raise the 
taste of the public by giving it not merely what it wanted but what 
it would want after it had heard it for a long time and had learned 
to appreciate its excellence. From that one remark of his I think you 
will join me, without further argument, in regarding Sir John Reith as 
a robust and resolute character, 

You might thereupon suppose that the London Naval Conference 
delegates, with their weighty remarks about naval tonnages and their 
uplifting perorations about naval ideals, would be just the men whom 
Sir John Reith would choose to inflict upon the British listeners whom 
he labors to elevate. But no! For excellent reasons, which I will 
touch upon presently, the British Broadcasting Corporation, though 
perfectly courteously willing to allow the use of its facilities for naval 
conference broadcasting to inquisitive Americans, was not in the least 
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interested to put the conference delegates on the British as well as 
on the American air. 

It is true that our chief delegate, Mr, Stimson, spoke on both airs. 
This, however, was due to Mr. Stimson's own preference and insistence. 
It was not on the initiative of the British broadcasting authorities. 
So far as they were concerned, the delegates had no compelling value 
to their air; and not even their own chief delegate and Prime Minister, 
Mr. MacDonald, was invited to address it. Mr. MacDonald, when he 
spoke to the United States, was speaking to the United States alone. 

The United States was thus the only country that listened to its 
own views and to all foreign views officially expressed from the London 
Naval Conference delegations. Parallelly, and consistently, the United 
States was the only country that sent radio correspondents to London 
to make the conference the object of steady radio reporting. Virtually 
all European countries of any slightest importance are quite thor- 
oughly equipped with radio stations. They all listened to the King’s 
speech with which the naval conference at London was opened. 
That spectacular incident, however, seemed to exhaust their appetite 
for international naval problems. Only the United States survived to 
listen to the conference’s tame and tedious progress with determined 
interest or with conscientious public civic spirit day after day and 
week after week. 

Very well! That was the phenomenon. A remarkable phenomenon! 
The world’s most isolationist country—that is, the country which 
of all the countries in the world is most denounced and reviled as 
isolationist—taking pains to listen to one of the most undramatie and 
newsless international conferences In human history, while countries 
commonly highly praised as standing at the forefront and peak of 
internationalism and of international cooperation were hardly con- 
cerned to listen to it at all. 

Nor, let me hasten to add, was this phenomenon confined in its mani- 
festations to the field of radio. It appeared not so extraordinarily 
emphatically, but still with great clearness and with equal instructive- 
ness, in the field of newspaper journalism. In the course of my stay 
abroad I diligently perused the naval conference news in newspapers in 
Britain and in four countries on the Continent, Since my return I have 
taken a fairly exhaustive and exhausting look at the daily accounts of 
the conference given in representative American newspapers which had 
piled themselves up on the tables in my office. I am prepared to say 
that the American newspaper-reading public has apparently demanded 
and has certainly received an immensely more extensive and elaborate 
report of the conference proceedings than the newspaper-reading public 
either of Britain or of the leading countries of Continental Europe. 

This report of the conference in America has not been by any means 
always friendly. Sometimes, as I look at it, it has been unduly pessi- 
mistic. My point, though, is that it has been earnest, industrious, 
voluminous. From the point of view of volume and of continuity the 
American newspaper interest In the conference has vastly exceeded any 
other newspaper interest in it in the world. 

I expound this fact to you this evening for a double reason. Firstly, 
I want to add a bit to your mental preparedness against the sure day 
when the next foreign lecturer will come to your town and lecture 
you on how we Americans ought to take more interest in world affairs. 
The phenomenon which I have described as accompanying this London 
Naval Conference is a phenomenon which in truth occurs daily. Every 
day the amount of news printed in American newspapers about world 
affairs exceeds enormously the amount printed in the British press con- 
sidered as a whole or in the European continental press considered as 
a whole; and every day and every week and every month the discussion 
of international questions on the radio in America is positively over- 
whelmingly larger and longer and more various than the discussion of 
such questions in any other country anywhere. 

It really is just about time for us Americans to resent and repel the 
incessantly promulgated and propagated idea that our national foreign 
policies are based upon national ignorance of world conditions and re- 
quirements. This is so far from being the most internationally ignorant 
country in the world that I make bold to say, though few people ever 
before seem to have had the hardihood and the arrogance to say it, that 
this country, in the mass of its people, reads more and hears more and 
knows more about international situations and international collisions 
and controversies than any other country on the planet. Our foreign 
policies may be wrong or right, but in any case they can not be the 
consequence of lack of information, for they go along with more infor- 
mation, more continuously supplied than can be found within any other 
national domain. 

That is my “firstly” in my little sermon to-night. Let us not, 
brothers and sisters, allow any of these foreign sojourners among us to 
persuade us any more that what we think about international affairs we 
think out of a mental vacuum. We think it, whatever its merits or 
demerits, out of a store of news and knowledge greater at any rate than 
is the lot of the mass of the fellow countrymen of the foreign crusaders 
who seek to rescue us from our state of alleged provincialism, which is 
in fact a state of exceptional world-awareness, 

My “ secondly” has to do with a specific technical reason why the 
broadcasting organizations of most foreign countries can not reasonably 
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be expected to be as carefree as ours are in opening the lanes of the 
other to naval conference delegates and to other public personages, 
Virtually all foreign broadcasting, for reasons growing out of apparently 
irresistible and valid local national developments, is controlled either 
governmentally or quasi governmentally through monopolistic or semi- 
monopolistic organizations and institutions. 

Such radio organizations and institutions, governmentally or quasi 
governmentally managed, are unavoidably and necessarily extremely 
cautious in putting public personages on the air, particularly if those 
personages are foreigners or if, though native citizens, they are engaged 
politically in trying to put the controlling government out of office. The 
natural result—and I speak of it not in criticism but purely objectively— 
is that in most foreign countries the broadcasting on public topics by 
public men is reduced to a minimum. Over here it is a torrent. Over 
there it is a trickle. I point you to a paradox. American competitive 
private radio management, as at the London Naval Conference, puts 
governmental affairs and governmental spokesmen lavishly on the air. 
Foreign monopolistic governmental radio management, as at the London 
Naval Conference, is obliged to recoil from governmental affairs and 
from governmental spokesmen and can not afford, through fear of po- 
litical complications, to give them access to the air. There is infinite 
meditation to be done on this paradox. I leave you to it, ladies and 
gentlemen, and, with renewed gratitude to you for having listened to 
me from now so many different spots, I bid you good night. 


CARL BEN EIELSON 


Mr. NYE. Mr. President, in conversation with the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. McNary] he has very kindly consented to 
yield to me a few minutes in which I might pay a very brief 
tribute to one who to-morrow will be honored in North Dakota 
as no man has been honored in that State in all of the history 
of that Commonwealth. 

On November 9, 1929, near North Cape, Siberia, while on a 
rescue flight to the frozen-in ship Nanook, Carl Ben Hielson was 
killed, and on to-morrow there will end a long journey from the 
frozen north which brings the body of Captain Eielson back home, 
back to Hatton, N. Dak., for burial there in the family plot. 
Thus will end a life of pioneering that has earned national 
recognition. 

While my State to-morrow is paying the tribute which it will 
pay to the memory of that splendid life and that splendid char- 
acter which was Captain Eielson's, I beg the privilege at this 
time to have incorporated in the Recorp at the end of my re- 
marks a history, as taken from the records of the Air Corps 
and the Department of Commerce, of the life of Capt. Carl Ben 
Eielson, and also a story of his life contained in the Fargo 
Forum of January 12, 1930. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, on the calendar day of March 19 I 
introduced in the Senate a joint resolution, and wish it were 
possible to-day to ask unanimous consent to pass upon it here 
in the Senate. However, the committee is not yet in receipt of 
a report upon it from the Department of the Interior; but I am 
assured that there will be no delay in making the report. The 
joint resolution calls for the naming of a prominent mountain 
top in Mount McKinley National Park in Alaska in honor of 
Capt. Carl B. Eielson. I ask to have the joint resolution printed 
in the Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. NYE. In connection with that joint resolution I should 
like to have incorporated in the Rwcorp telegrams from the 
mayor of Fairbanks and commercial bodies of Fairbanks, Alaska, 
and sundry civic bodies, American Legion posts, and other bodies 
in Alaska, in support of this sort of a memorial. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. NYE. In conclusion, Mr. President, I send to the desk 
and ask to have read a letter just received by me this morning 
from Capt. Sir Hubert Wilkins, addressed to me from New 
York. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Without objection, the letter will 
be 


read. 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 
WILKINS-HEARST ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION, 
New York City, March 23, 1920. 
United States Senator GERALD P. NYE, 
Washington, United States of America. 

HONORABLE SIR: I am much interested and in favor of the suggestion 
that Copper Mountain in Mount McKinley National Park should be 
renamed Mount Bielson to honor and perpetuate the memory of my 
late companion, Carl Ben Eielson, 

I wish to thank you for introducing the matter before the United 
States Senate and trust that the Committee on Public Lands will see its 
way clear to strongly recommend and arrange for the carrying out of 
the resolution. 

Without the least doubt Ben Elelson is the greatest pioneer of Arctic 
and northern flying and his character such that his popularity included 
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all ages and types, from the children who met him and promptly crawled 
into his arms, to the school boys whose hero he was, to his flying com- 
panions who admired his skill, courage, and ability, and to the world 
in general which will profit greatly by the example he set. 

He was the finest companion I ever had and his passing has caused 
me deep regret. I was able last year to name in his honor a cape in 
the Antarctic, and I sincerely think that there should be some magnifi- 
cent natural feature in his adopted State, Alaska, named to further 
commemorate his memory. 

I am, sir, yours very sincerely, 
Hupert WILKINS. 


(The matter referred to in Mr. Nye’s remarks, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, is as follows:) 
CARL BEN EIRLSON—HISTORY AS TAKEN FROM RECORDS OF AIR CORPS AND 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE * 


Born, Hatton, N. Dak., July 20, 1897. Graduated University of North 
Dakota in 1921 with degree of B. A. Studied law at University of Wis- 
consin (one semester), Georgetown University (one semester), gradu- 
ated from University of California. 

Enlisted in Army Air Service January 17, 1918, as a flying cadet. 
Received training at Berkeley, Calif., and Mather and March Fields, 
Calif. Completed flying training March 1, 1919, commissioned second 
lieutenant in reserves, 

From September, 1924, to June, 1925, he served six months active 
duty at Langley Field, Va., being attached to the Second Bombardment 
Group. He was promoted to first lieutenant February 18, 1925. He 
again served a tour of active duty at Langley Field from August, 1927, 
to September, 1927. 

During this tour of duty he received an appointment as airplane and 
engine inspector of the Aeronautics Branch, Department of Commerce. 
He formally assumed these duties on September 6, 1927, and served 
until April 15, 1929, when he resigned. 8 

He served as pilot on the Detroit Arctic Expedition from December, 
1925, to July, 1926; on the Detroit News-Wilkins Expedition from De- 
cember, 1926, to July, 1927. The great flight across the top of the 
world was made April 15-16, 1928, from Point Barrow to Dead Mans 
Island, Spitzbergen. He was recommended for the distinguished-flying 
cross by The Adjutant General of the Army on December 26, 1928, for 
this exploit, and received the cross March 19, 1929. In the citation the 
flight was characterized as “one of the most extraordinary aerial 
accomplishments of history.” 

For this flight he also was awarded the Harmon trophy on recom- 
mendation of F. Trubee Davison, Assistant Secretary of War, which was 
presented to him by President Hoover at a White House ceremony on 
April 8, 1929. 

In September, 1928, Eielson went south with Captain Wilkins for 
Antarctic explorations, remaining there several months, The first air- 
plane flight was made in November, 1928, and marked the first time an 
airplane was used in Antarctic explorations. Returned in March, 1929. 

From January to July, 1924, Eielson was employed by the Post Office 
Department in connection with air mail experiments in Alaska. He 
was the pilot and manager of the experiment. All together eight trips 
were made between Fairbanks and McGrath, an average of 302 pounds 
of mail being carried on the outbound trip and 116 on the return trip. 

Recommended for captain by executive officer of the Air Corps on 
April 19, 1929. 

Was killed November 9, 1929, near North Cape, Siberia, while on a 
rescue flight to the frozen-in ship Nanook. 


{From the Fargo Forum of January 12, 1930] 

Live Sronx or EIELSON, NORTH Daxota’s Hero SON—YOUTHFUL Days 
POINTED Course—As YOUNGSTER, He HEEDED THE CALL OF THE GREAT 
OUTDOORS— LURE OF FLYING POSSESSED HimM—FREQUENT ATTEMPTS TO 
Quit Fam—EArLY EXPERIENCÐ IN GYPSYING 
(The writer of this article is a member of the Fargo Forum staff, 

a long-time personal friend of Carl Ben Eielson. He has drawn upon his 

fund of personal information, and upon the records, for this interesting 

story of the life of North Dakota’s most famous native son.) 
By Edward M. Yocum 

It is a tradition, almost, that the men of the Eielson family leave 
their homes when they are yet young, to seek new territory, new adven- 
ture, and new fields of endeavor. 

When Carl Ben Eielson left Hatton in the fall of 1922 for Fairbanks, 
Alaska, he was following a path almost the same as that taken by his 
father, Ole Eielson. Ole Eielson's path led him, at the age of 13, from 
La Crosse, Wis., to Hatton, then a town of one store, four saloons, and a 
few shacks, It was Dakota Territory then, regarded as rugged, wild, 
and uninhabitable by the folks in Wisconsin, pioneers themselves in 
their own right. 

And while Ben Eielson did not leave his home at the same tender age 
as his father had before him, he did, nevertheless, leave for a land re- 
garded equally wild and uninhabitable. Ben Eielson's father and his 
grandfather, both bad a similar outlook on life as it applied to their 
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sons. Each wanted to set his son up in business—in the case of Ole 
Hielson that start would have been a fine Wisconsin farm—in the case 
of Ben Eielson he would have received from his father extensive land 
and banking interests which he had been educated to manage. 

But there isn’t any romance, any intrigue, any adventure in taking 
over a life work that is laid out for you on a platter. The game of 
life, it seems to the Eiclsons, is to go into new country and make your 
own way. 

So it was that Ole Eielson ran away from home in Wisconsin, land- 
ing at Hatton. There he began to work in the town's only store and 
was soon in position to branch out for himself. In 1893 Ole Eielson 
was married to Olava Baalson, of Brooten, Minn., and to this union 
Carl Benjamin Eielson, the third child, was born on July 20, 1897, in a 
little frame house in the northwest portion of the then booming town 
of Hatton. 

The father, whose store was beginning to be larger than a 1-man in- 
stitution, saw in his second oldest son an excellent prospect as his suc- 
cessor in business. He tried to teach Ben, as his son became known 
in the town, the art of the country store. 

As his father now waits word from his son, who flew out into the 
Arctic on November 9, when he left Teller, Alaska, the early reactions 
of his son as a store clerk amuse him greatly. 


“ WORST CLERK U EVER HAD, DECLARES FATHER 


“Ben was absolutely the worst clerk I ever had,” he recalls. “ He 
didn’t like to be indoors; he wasn’t interested in dishing out salt pork, 
beans, and other things. He would much rather go hunting, camping, 
tramping in the woods, He learned to talk some Norwegian, but it 
wasn't enough to be of much use to him in the store. I remembered 
how I had disliked farm work and I let him haye his days to roam in 
the woods.” 

Residents of Hatton who recall the robust Carl Ben at the age of 10 
in 1907 remember that he was a great lover of outdoors. If he wasn't 
at home, it was likely that he was wandering in the countryside, imagin- 
ing himself a hunter by summer and a trapper by winter. 

In school the future Arctic trail blazer found little to bother him in 
lessons. His work came easily, he mastered it, and did it all without a 
great deal of exertion. He was something of a task for his grade- 
school teachers; he had too much energy for them to find ways to make 
him expend it. 

The extracurricular program in schools was just getting started when 
Ben entered Hatton High School in the fall of 1910. Athletics were 
then beginning to be a part of every school program and immediately 
drew the interest of young Eielson. The ease with which he got his 
lessons left him with extra time. His instructors solved this problem 
by placing him on the debating squad. 

While Hatton High School failed to win any championships in the 
sports fields, Carl Ben Eielson was one of the best basketball players 
the school ever had. Basketball was then about the only small-town 
school sport. Only a few remain at Hatton who can tell you of Ben 
Eielson, basketball player. These few, however, recall that he was cool, 
quick in his decisions, and all around “one who beld his own with 
the best.” 

Hatton’s debating team went farther than its basketball team in 
the quest of State honors. In both 1913 and 1914 the Hatton team 
figured in the State finals, winning in the second year with Ben as the 
leading speaker. This same youth who abhorred the confines of his 
father’s store had found intrigue in meeting fellow students on the 
common ground of debate. 


UNDERTAKES TRAINING TO FIT SELF FOR BUSINESS 


With his father in the store business and with considerable banking 
interests, it seemed fitting that Ben should prepare himself to follow 
his father, In the fall of 1914 he entered the school of commerce of 
the University of North Dakota. 

Almost immediately he was plunged into a round of student activity 
which only one of considerable capability and ambition could take on. 
Uniquely, he was both a member of the school basketball squad and of 
the university intercollegiate debating team. He was pledged to Alpha 
Kappa Zeta fraternity, took bis paddlings, “scumming,” and “ hell 
week,” and when he returned to the school in 1918 he was a full- 
fledged member of this group; had also been elected to Delta Sigma 
Rho, highest honor conferred on those engaged in debating. 

Originally interested in commerce, Eielson's oratory and forceful de- 
livery from the debate floor found favor with the law instructors of the 
campus, and in his third year they interested him in some courses in 
law. Also during his junior year he found time to act as editor of the 
Dacotah, student-managed yearbook and chronicle of school, activities. 

ARMISTICE KEEPS HIM HOME; STARTS AERO CLUB 

Thoroughly convinced that law was his chosen profession, Ben en- 
rolled in the University of Wisconsin school of law in the fall of 1917, 
but the glamor of the air service drew bim, and on January 17, 1918, 
he was accepted at Omaha. He progressed rapidly and completed his 
ground-school work at the University of California, at Berkeley. Ad- 
vanced work was taken at Rockwell and Kelly Fields, and when the 
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war closed Eielson had his commission as a second lieutenant in the 
American air forces. He received sailing orders just before the signing 
of the armistice, but never left this country. 

Mustered out in the spring of 1919, he returned to Hatton and laid 
the groundwork there for the formation of an aero club, said club to 
purchase a plane and designate Ben as its pilot. 

He reentered the University of North Dakota in the fall of 1919, 
taking the plane which he had bought to school with him. It is likely 
he was the first student to have his own plane at school. He was 
graduated from the University of North Dakota in June, 1920, with his 
choice of life work still lying between the profession of law and the 
newly acquired science of flying. During the summer of 1920 the 
Hatton Aero Club prospered, and Ben was booked for stunt engage- 
ments in a number of northwest cities. He had a year jump on the 
air circuses which were to become popular and made the most of it. 


CRACKS PLANE AT CLIMAX; CLUB ENDS WITH ACCIDENT 


It was during this summer that he met with his first serious crack up. 
Billed for a day of stunting at Climax, Minn., he had difficulty in taking 
off on a short field. Telephone wires and a rail grade loomed ahead of 
him and he essayed to fly under the wires, over the grade, and under 
the wires on the opposite side of the tracks. The plan worked well 
until he attempted to fly under the second set of wires. The telephone 
poles were not aligned and the plane careened to the ground after 
losing a wing and the running gear on a phone pole. 

His brother, Arthur, finished the flight by bringing a truck from 
Hatton and carting the débris home. Eielson patched up the plane, 
but at the request of his father promised to quit flying and return to 
his schooling. The Hatton Aero Club ended with the crash. The plane 
was sold to a man at Gardner but was soon lost track of. 

Deciding that ayiation must be passed by the wayside to meet the 
demands of father, brothers, and sisters, Eielson entered the George- 
town University College of Law, at Washington, D. C., in the fall of 
1920. 

The air again called him at the close of the school year, and the 
Hatton Aviation Co. was formed to take the place of the Hatton Aero 
Club, Eielson again was pilot of the firm’s only plane and put in a 
summer of stunt and gypsy flying during 1921. Included in his itiner- 
ary that year were performances at the North Dakota State Fair at 
Grand Forks. 

A year of gypsy work, hauling passengers, doing stunt flying, saw the 
summer of 1922 roll around, and with it a job of teaching school at 
Fairbanks, Alaska. 

TAKES SCHOOL JOB BUT QUICKLY FORMS NEW CLUB 


The same urge that prompted his father to seek out new lands 
prompted the father’s son to seek new country, and Ben became prin- 
cipal of the high school at Fairbanks. He had been there but two 
months and the desire to fly gripped him again. The first his father 
knew of it was when he learned that a Curtiss plane was being shipped 
to Fairbanks. 

Immediately on its arrival Eielson began to use his spare time to 
prove to himself and to Alaskans that the air was the only satisfactory 
way to travel in the far north; that it was dependable, safe, and a 
thing to come for a certainty in a not far distant future. 

Eielson realized at the start of the venture that he would need two 
things if he were to succeed—good will and capital. He got both by 
organizing the Farthest North Aviation Club. At first a pleasure and 
sporting venture, the Farthest North Aviation Club soon plunged into 
the grim business of saving lives, saving them by saving days which 
were so precious in getting isolated patients to medical attention. 

But before we take Elelson farther into this many-colored and many- 
sided Alaskan career, a look into the past, already detailed, may give 
a résumé of the picture which saw him willing to face death to prevent 
or allay it. 

As a boy he had wanted to roam the woods and see new places. As a 
man, a school-teacher with an airplane, that desire could still be satis- 
fied. As a boy he had abhorred the business of his father—he must find 
a new one. Certainly his life work wasn’t to be law, it must be avia- 
tion. He hadn't been able to stay away from it, and with it here in the 
north he could find all of the adventure he sought and add a good 
measure of service to the citizens there while enjoying it. 

So Carl Ben Eielson became Alaska’s first resident commercial pilot. 


EARNS BIG REWARDS BY FLYING SUPPLIES TO MINERS 


He found that miners, far from civilization, would gladly pay highly 
for luxuries which they couldn’t get. Luxury to them was an ample 
supply of cigarettes, snuff, and rapid mail service from the States. In 
some of his first trips he received $1 a package for transporting snuff 
and $2.50 a carton for hauling cigarettes into isolated points on the 
Yukon. He made round trips in a day that a dog team would take 20 


to 20 days to make in one direction, 

Alaskans marveled at this man who thought nothing of hopping across 
mountains into weather that always held the element of suspense in the 
queer quirks it might take. 

To the Eskimos, Eielson immediately became a god, a strange com- 
Almost at once they took him into their 


bination of bird and man. 
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inner circles, made him a member of their tribes. The Yukon Indians, 
inhabitants of the territory of the Fairbanks area in which he did-most 
of his flying, adopted him and gave him the title “ Moose Ptarmigan.” 

To them the moose was the biggest known animal. Eielson was the 
biggest man they had ever known—not in stature but in achievement. 
The ptarmigan was their biggest bird—Eielson was more than that, he 
was both, and hence “ Moose Ptarmigan.” 

At once the possibilities of Alaskan aviation came to Eielson, and he 
immediately began work to secure the same sort of subsidy that has 
been the parent of air lines in the United States—the air mall. 


BECOMES ALASKAN HERO BY FLIGHT OF AIR MAIL 


The biggest load of mail from Fairbanks was carried to McGrath, a 
distance of about 300 miles. By dog team team this journey was uncer- 
tain, tedious, and a matter of 20 to 30 days for a 1-way trip, depend- 
ing on the weather that was met in the mountain passes. He secured 
a lot of data on the country, familiarized himself with the terrain, and 
laid the groundwork for contracts to come later with his work in the 
winter months of 1922. As a trial venture he carried nearly 500 
pounds of mail and express on February 21, 1923, to Nenana, a point 
275 miles from Fairbanks. 

This was the first air mail flight in the history of the Territory and 
a 15-day span of time which separated the two communities was bridged 
in less than three hours. A DeHaviland plane was used by Eielson, 
believed to have been brought to Alaska by some English soldier of 
fortune whose identity was never definitely determined. 

The flight carved itself deeply into the memory of the Nenana resi- 
dents and they billed “ Benny Eielson,” the “world’s greatest airplane 
pilot,” as the feature of their July 4 celebration, 1923. Such an occa- 
sion of state was made of Elelson's appearance that certificates were 
issued to those present that they might go home and prove that they 
had been there. The tickets sold well. 

When the late Presitient Harding visited Fairbanks during his ill- 
fated journey, Ben was chosen by the Alaskan entertainment committee 
to head the program which had been arranged. 

FEATURES PROGRAM FOR RECEPTION OF HARDING 


Eielson was booked to do 10 minutes of stunt flying over Fairbanks, 
and, according to Alaskan newspapers which chronicled the event, he 
put on more than a show. The Skagway paper, in commenting, says: 
Ben Eielson who, during the last winter, saved many lives with his 
quick trips by airplane, was the principal entertainer of the day’s pro- 
gram at Fairbanks. The sourdough mushers of the Arctic who came 
down to see the White Chief watched with open mouths as the Fair- 
banks school-teacher put his airplane through a long series of difficult 
maneuvers.” 

So pleased were the Alaskans with the show which Elelson had 
staged that they presented him with $1,000 in gold. 

In the fall of 1923 Eielson came back to the United States, paid his 
annual visit to his folks at Hatton, and then went to Washington in 
quest of air mail contracts. After much rope pulling, wading through 
a maze or red tape, he managed to secure a tentative contract to carry 
the United States postal parcels and letters from Fairbanks to Mc- 
Grath. He was to make 10 trips, 1 every two weeks. 

The contract, the highest priced ever written by the Federal Govern- 
ment to any company or private pilot, to carry a given route regularly, 
called for payment at $1 per mile flown. The round trip from Fair- 
banks to McGrath was worth about $650. The trips by dog teams had 
held a prior contract at approximately $1,000 for the round trip. 

Eieison not only completed his contract but made every flight on 
the scheduled day. One of them was made in a fearful blizzard which 
the people of Fairbanks were unable to match in their memories. He 
was lost for an hour, but finally landed at McGrath. On another occa- 
sion he was lost for a short time when darkness overtook him, but 
made a safe landing with improvised flares set out by the residents of 
Fairbanks. 

PLANS FOR NETWORK OF ALASKAN LINES FAIL 


All of the time that he was doing gypsy flying, hauling mail, sick 
persons, carrying serum to epidemic-stricken communities, Eielson was 
laying plans for a network of airlines which he hoped some day would 
cover all of the vast Alaskan territory and which would handie prac- 
tically all of the mail. He was gathering data, gaining experience in 
navigation, and preparing for his chosen life work, that of Alaskan 
aviation. 

He thought that the outlook was rosy for a large number of air mail 
contracts when he came back to Washington in 1924 to talk the matter 
over. He found that the postal authorities were not easily sold on the 
idea. “Aviation in a country where it is often 50 below zero? It can't 
be carried on "—that was their answer. 

It was a rather disappointed Eielson who returned to his home in 
the summer of 1924. Despite his performance of his air mail contract 
on the dot, he hadn't been able to get another which was needed for 
the profitable operation of an Alaskan air line, Perhaps law was the 
best bet after all. 

So Ben once more promised his father that he would forsake the 
Aying game; that he would start out in earnest now to become a 
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lawyer, Ole Eielson, the father, was still skeptical, but was in a con- 
siderably eased frame of mind when he saw his son eastbound for 
Georgetown University in the fall of 1924. 

Three weeks later a telegram arrived at the Elelson home in Hatton: 

“Have joined the Army Air Service. Send uniform and Sam Browne 
belt.” 

Ben Eielson's wings just wouldn't stay clipped. 

An airplane carried much more adventure than stern volumes of 
Blackstone. 

MEETS WILKINS WHILE IN ARMY’S FLYING SERVICE 


His Alaskan experience had fitted him well for some work that the 
Army was about to undertake in experimenting with skis at Langley 
Field, Va. After several months’ work with the bombing division of the 
Air Service, Eielson had developed a new type of ski which fitted the 
needs of the heayy planes, In the meantime Second Lieut. Carl Ben 
Eielson had advanced to the rank of first lieutenant. During the fall 
of 1925 Eielson met Capt. George Hubert Wilkins, Australian explorer, 
then laying plans for an air dash across the North Pole from Alaska 
to Spitzbergen. The attraction was mutual. Eielson's record in Arctic 
flying was without equal, and Wilkins engaged him as his chief pilot. 
A friendship was formed which later blossomed into international repute 
and acclaim. 

With a few interludes, the next two and one-half years of Eielson's 
life were taken up in work as chief pilot for Wilkins. The story of 
Eielson's work during that period is fully and colorfully covered by 
Wilkins in his book Flying the Arctic, and a summary of that is in- 
cluded in this sketch of Eielson’s life with the consent of the pub- 
lishers of the volume, G. P, Putnam’s Sons, of New York City. 

The first Arctic expedition under Wilkins’s leadership was backed by 
Detroit aviation interests and subsidized by the North American News- 
paper Alliance. 

All in all, the vast party which was forced on Wilkins against his 
judgment and its unwieldiness grated on his nerves. He had planned to 
take one, possibly two, planes, a skilled mechanic, and set forth on a 
venture to fly over the pole, The Detroit backers wished the work 
carried on in a more gigantic way; and when the party, large enough 
to charter a vessel of its own, left Seattle there were three airplanes, 
numerous experts on motors and airplanes, six news camera men, and a 
group of reporters. 

EIELSON SELECTION DRAWS CRITICISM FROM BACKERS 


Getting the planes assembled at Fairbanks after a rail journey from 
Seward, the party was ready to take to the air by February 15, 1926. 
The question immediately arose as to who would be the first test pilot 
in the expedition. Wilkins picked Eielson and drew adverse criticism for 
doing so. Others of the party did mot place a great deal of faith in 
this musher of Alaskan planes about whom they bad heard so little but 
who was so highly worshiped by the people of Fairbanks. 

As if to foreshadow the disasters that lay ahead of the expedition, a 
sad blow was dealt to all of the ballyhoo given it in the United States 
when Palmer Hutchinson, Detroit News correspondent, was killed as the 
trimotored plane was being made ready for flight. Major Lanphier 
was in control at the time of the catastrophe, testing motors. 

When Wilkins decided to take the single-motored Fokker plane, the 
Alaskan off from Fairbanks he again selected Eielson as his pilot. The 
Hatton filer got off without difficulty and after a short flight had won 
further confidence of the expedition head. Misfortune continued, how- 
ever, and as Eielson was bringing the ship down it crashed, stalling 
at an altitude of about 200 feet. Neither of the men was hurt. 

“Moose Ptarmigan” had had his first serious Alaskan crash and 
been unfortunate enough to suffer it when the glare of publicity and the 
hostile fires of jealousy were turned in his direction. Wilkins didn't lose 
faith in him and commented so at the time and in his book. (A group 
of quotations from Wilkins's book will be found elsewhere in this sketch.) 

With the Alaskan out of use for at least three weeks while repairs 
were being made, Wilkins determined to take the Detroiter, trimotored 
Fokker plane, off on a short test flight, with Major Lanphier at the 
controls. Lanphier made an error identical with Elelson and his ship 
was badly damaged when it pancaked into the landing field at Fairbanks. 
The expedition was delayed for at least three weeks, the third plane 
having been burned in a fire at Fairbanks. 

MAKE FIRST TRIP ACROSS ENDICOTT MOUNTAIN RANGE 


Finally, on the 3ist of March, the Alaskan had been repaired and 
Wilkins was ready to begin the task of ferrying gas to Point Barrow 
for use in exploratory work to be done to the north of that point. 
Point Barrow, the northernmost point on the American Continent, lies 
some 550 miles north and west of Fairbanks with the treacherous 
Endicott mountains as a barrier to separate the two. 

The normal load of the plane was set at a ton, but Eielson skillfully 
managed to get it Into the air with 3,500 pounds of dead weight aboard. 
Maps at the disposal of the pair—Wilkins flew with him—showed the 
mountain range to be 5,000 feet high, but at 5,000 feet they found 
mountains still well above them, and the same was true when an altitude 
of 9,000 feet was reached, Not being able to go over the range, Eielson 
threaded his way through and headed on a dead-reckoned course for 
Point Barrow. A tall wind boosted their speed from a normal 100 miles 
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an hour to 150, and after four hours Wilkins realized that they had over- 
shot the coast and were out over the Arctic Ocean. x 

Eielson, supremely confident in Wilkins’s ability to navigate, held the 
plane on the course which his commander had outlined. Wilkins, glory- 
ing in the sighting of new territory, said nothing for nearly an hour 
after the coast line was passed. Finally he told Eielson, Lock to 
the north and you will see 100 miles farther than any other man before 
you has ever seen. Do you care to continue?” 

Eielson's answer was the first of many similar phrases which he was 
to repeat during the next two years, “If you think it best.” They con- 
tinued for half an hour, reaching a point nearly 250 miles north of 
Point Barrow, over the Arctic ice pack. The expedition which had 
seemed doomed had at last gotten a break. 

Although they were lost for about 15 minutes on arriving at Barrow, 
Wilkins recognized the terrain, having seen it in 1918 when he was 
with Stefansson, another North Dakota born explorer. Despite a howl- 
ing blizzard and 40-below weather, Eielson brought the plane safely 
down on a lagoon near Point Barrow. Residents of the little com- 
munity, who had been told to expect the party about March 15, were 
delighted; Eskimos amazed. 

For six days the storm continued, and Eielson and Wilkins were held 
at Point Barrow. Wilkins renewed acquaintances and Eielson formed 
new ones. Present at Point Barrow when the pair dropped in on the 
vilage was Edna Claire Wallace, fiction writer, getting some material 
for a novel which she proposed. 

Finally, after six days the weather cleared and the pair hopped for a 
return flight to Fairbanks. They had completed the first trip success- 
fully, Caught in a storm they spent a night at Circle City, and then 
flew into Fairbanks the next day, April 7. A day later saw them return- 
ing to Fairbanks, hauling gasoline to be stored up for the trimotored 
ship when the flight across the pole was to be tried. This time Eielson 
managed the journey with 4,000 pounds on board a 1-ton airplane. 


BITTER EXPERIENCE IN USING FAULTY PROPELLER 


A stove used to heat the motor at Fairbanks fired a canvas covering 
as preparations were being made for the second return journey. In the 
air Hielson found that laminations on the propeller were giving way 
and that the vibration threatened to wreck the machine. Returning to 
Point Barrow they bound the propeller with brass strips and once more 
took off. This time they found that the propeller was out of balance, 
and returned again to spend three days mending it. Completing their 
task they again got into the air and returned to Fairbanks for the sec- 
ond time. Residents of a settlement en route formed themselves into 
an atrow to point the direction to Fairbanks when they became lost in 
cloud banks over the Yukon. 

On the third journey with gasoline Eielson just managed to squeeze 
the plane between two mountain peaks. The heavy load made it im- 
possible to gain enough altitude to clear the Endicott Mountains. 
Wilkins recalls that on looking down he saw the wheels spinning fully 
as fast as they were when the ship took off, making him certain that 
they had grazed snowdrifts in threading passage through the mountain 
passes. So accurate was the course mapped on all of the three journeys 
and so closely did Eielson follow it that Point Barrow was never missed 
by more than 15 miles. 

With an ample supply of gas at Point Barrow, Wilkins radioed to 
Fairbanks for the trimotored ship to proceed northward at once, and 
that a hop to the island of Spitzbergen would get under way soon. 
They would fly across the pole, he said. (Byrd and Amundsen had not 
yet flown across the North Pole, but both were in position for their 
dashes at that time.) 

Major Lanphier reported that the trimotored Fokker would not clear 
the mountains and that test flights had shown the gas consumption to 
be such as to make the journey hazardous. The next course was to 
go back to Fairbanks, and Eielson again made the journey without 
accident. 

Finally it developed that the bigger ship could be flown, and Wilkins 
took off for Barrow with two pilots. They cleared the mountains, but 
the explorer soon after got a shock when he learned the two pilots 
were battling over the controls. Eielson had been left at Fairbanks 
for a rest. ‘ 

One wished to return, the other to go on—they paid little heed to 
Commander Wilkins. 

This was sharp contrast for Wilkins, who had come to expect the 
unfailing loyalty and confidence of Eielson. 

The gentleman who wished to go on to Point Barrow won the argu- 
ment, and the party negotiated a landing after a hectic journey. The 
spring winds were bringing fogs almost daily to the Arctic shore line. 
After many weeks of waiting, Wilkins finally abandoned his polar 
efforts on June 4, learning in the meantime that Byrd had completed 
his dash and that Amundsen had piloted the Norge over the pole, over 
Point Barrow and on to Teller, Alaska. Wilkins and his party believe 
that they sighted the Norge as it threaded its way south. 

Before abandoning efforts for 1926, Wilkins had assurance that the 
work was to be carried on the next year. There was still the vast 
territory between Grant Land and the pole which had never been seen 
by man and in which vast areas of land might exist. 
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Wilkins came back to the United States to lay plans for the coming 
year; to give lectures, have his autographs sold, do almost anything 
to help fund the $30,000 debt which faced the explorers as the result of 
badly bungled management at home. 

The restless Eielson had to have action—he'’d have to get in some 
more flying somewhere, and about that time Florida beckoned. Florida 
Commercial Airways Service was formed, and Ben was the company’s 
first pilot. He was first pilot for an almost endless number of com- 
panies, it seems, as one goes on down through his record. 

SPENDS SEASON FLYING FOR FLORIDA CORPORATION 


Florida Commercial Airways Service dealt in both passenger and 
mail carrying, and the route which Hielson flew was the most treacher- 
ous of all—the hop from Tampa to Miami, across the Everglades. He 
also flew the first load of air mail into Atlanta, Ga., making the trip 
from Jacksonville, Fla., in a trimotored plane. 

While the story can never be definitely run down, it is thought that 
he was one of the first to stunt a trimotored ship—doing loops, barrel 
rolls, and Immelmans over Miami when he thought a “ little advertising 
might pep up the business.” 

As February neared he prepared to again set sail for Alaska, Captain 
Wilkins having secured the aid of the Detroit News and other backers 
to essay a second attempt at the globe's largest blind spot. This ex- 
pedition was to use the trimotored Fokker, the single-motored Fokker, 
and two new Stinson biplanes which Wilkins had managed to purchase. 

In the 1927 party which sailed from Seattle on February 11 were 
Wilkins ; Eielson; Alger Graham, a pilot; a mechanic; and a representa- 
tive of the Detroit News. 

Once at Fairbanks, it was decided to take the large Liberty motor 
from the single-motored Fokker plane and build it into the longer 
winged trimotored craft. This was accomplished in about two weeks 
and the craft proved airworthy. (This ship later was sold and became 
the Southern Cross of San Francisco to Australia fame.) 

The two Stinsons had been equipped to give a range of about 1,600 
miles, and with these two and a hired plane the Wilkins party moved 
from Fairbanks to Point Barrow on March 16. Joe Crosson (Wilkins 
spells it Crossan) piloted the hired plane, that all of the Wilkins party 
might arrive at Barrow at one time. 

With Amundsen and Byrd already having reached the pole by air, 
Wilkins abandoned this phase of his program and decided to determine 
the extent of the continental land shelf. This was to be done by flying 
north-northwest from Barrow for about 700 miles and then returning. 
On the morning of March 29, with Hielson as his pilot, Wilkins ordered 
the take-off for the exploration in the neighborhood of Wrangel Island 
off northeastern Siberia. They would fly to the north and east of 
Wrangel Island, taking soundings and returning to Barrow. 

The trip proceeded without incident and the first sounding some 400 
miles out showed a depth of more than 5,000 meters, proving a termina- 
tion of the continental shelf somewhere between Barrow and the sound- 
ing. The landing was made when the plane began to misfire and twice 
more the pair were forced to come down on the arctic ice pack to work 
on the motor. Wilkins afterwards learned that Eielson did most of 
the work with four fingers on his right hand frozen, but had said 
nothing about it at the time. 

LANDING UPON ARCTIC ICH IN NIGHT PROVES FORTUNATE 


While they were delayed with repairs to the plane a stiff wind came 
out of the southeast and increased their gasoline consumption. Finally, 
about 9 p. m. on the evening of March 29, the plane missed fire, 
stopped entirely. Eielson sent the Stinson into a glide and landed, 
blindly, in the dark on the arctic ice. In daylight they saw that a 
80-foot ice ridge lay in front of them and that another of equal height 
was behind them. They regarded their safe landing as miraculous, 
although the landing gear had been crushed and a wing had been torn. 

For three days they were confined to their plane by the storm which 
had ridden out of the south and consumed their precious gasoline. 
On the fourth day the pair started on foot, having determined that they 
were about 100 miles from Point Barrow. The only course open was to 
walk to shore. 

Wilkins details a story of heroism as the pair proceeded on foot, built 
snow houses at night and burned some of their clothes to melt snow 
that they might have water to drink. Concentrated foods which they 
carried furnished sustenance for 17 days’ walk to land. 

Hielson, Sir Hubert recalls, suffered excruciating pain with his frozen 
fingers, but complained not. Drifting ice, which at first carried them 
away from shore and to the east of Point Barrow, finally began to move 
in a favorable direction,-and on the 16th of April they arrived at 
Beechey Point, discarded their arctic walking clothes, and ate the first 
warm meal in 18 days. A week later Alger Graham came from Point 
Barrow and flew them back to the original starting place. 

MISSIONARY USES KNIFE TO AMPUTATH FROZEN FINGERS 

Three of Eielson's fingers had improved, but the smallest one on his 
right hand was getting steadily worse. It was black and blistered as 
the result of the frost bite. A missionary at Barrow amputated it at 
the second joint. 
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While coming to disaster the flight and walk in the Aretie had proved 
three things to the satisfaction of Wilkins and his backers, the Detroit 
News. First, the approximate limit of the continental shelf north of 
Siberia; second, that landings and forced landings on the Arctic ice 
pack are possible; third, that it is also possible for experienced men, 
without dog teams, to walk to safety over the arctic ice pack. 

With his hand still in a precarious condition, Eielson did not figure in 
the further work of the group during 1927, except that Wilkins came to 
appreciate him more as he attempted to carry on his projected work in 
the explorations from Barrow. 

Alger Graham took up the duties as pilot of the second Stinson plane 
and essayed one flight to the east and north of Point Barrow. Dis- 
couragements were many and Wilkins made arrangements to return the 
party to the United States, arriving June 4 at Seattle, 

The assets of the expeditions consisted only of the remaining Stinson 
plane, which was stored at Fairbanks and which burned recently in a 
fire there, and the single-motored Fokker and the remains from the sec- 
ond Fokker, which had been used in its construction. The Detroit News 
offered to pay outstanding bills and call its part of the show closed, 
Backers regarded the Arctic work at an end, perhaps not a failure, but 
certainly not a success, 

Wilkins was certain that with proper equipment and Eielson as his 
pilot he could survey the vast blind spot to the north of Grant Land 
and immediately went about plans for the coming year, a year which 
was to end in one of the outstanding aerial accomplishments of all time, 
as well as a valuable contribution to polar exploration, 

NEW EXPEDITION TO MAP BLIND SPOT FITTED OUT 


Interested in the preparations for the Dole flights to Honolulu and 
in the late-type planes which would be shown there, Wilkins went south 
and got his first glimpse of the Lockheed-Vega plane. He called Eielson 
into conference, and after some deliberation purchase of this plane for 
use in the projected 1928 expedition was decided upon. Construction 
of the plane was begun at once, and it was especially fitted with huge 
tanks to carry an immense load of gasoline. 

Many of Elelson's findings as the result of two winters within the 
Arctic Circle were utilized on construction of the plane. The last ex- 
pedition was privately financed and managed by Wilkins. 

During the summer of 1927 Eielson visited his parents at Hatton, 
again went East hoping to interest eastern capital and the United 
States Government in the letting of air mail contracts in Alaska. He 
did some work for the Department of Commerce as an inspector of 
pilots and airplanes, and for a time during the early part of that fall 
was an inspector at large of airports, a job which saw him flying from 
one end of the country to the other until January, when he put the Lock- 
heed-Vega, X-3903, through its paces in California preliminary to ship- 
ment to Alaska, 

In February he met Wilkins, his father and his sister, Adelaine, at 
Seattle, and from there sailed with Wilkins for Fairbanks. Arriving 
there February 26 they found conditions exactly the opposite of years 
before. Slush stood in the streets, water dripped from the houses. A 
year earlier they had found temperatures of 48 to 55 below zero. 
As Wilkins put it, it was the sunshine after the storm; a good omen 
after two years of misfortune and halting- successes. 

In the third expedition, Wilkins named it the Detroit News-Wilkins 
Arctic expedition,” although receiving no backing from the newspaper. 
It was done, he explains, in the hope that some success might come of 
the venture and that his former backers, though now out of the game, 
might share in whatever glory was to be had. 

After two weeks of testing the plane it was ready for the hop to 
Point Barrow, from which place the pair planned to shove off for 
Spitzbergen. ? 

In the meantime, the American Legion post of Fairbanks had staged 
its annual Tombola, winter show, and had asked a delay that Eielson 
might take part in the festivities. At the request of the post an Ameri- 
can Legion flag was stowed in the plane that was ultimately to fly 
across the top of the world. 

Commenting on Ejelson’s Alaskan friends, Wilkins says in his book: 
“* Eielson, who is Alaska’s popular hero, has in Fairbanks, as every- 
where, many friends. It was necessary that we leave there that he 
might get some rest before our polar flight. I could refuse invitations 
on the grounds of business pressure and Eielson, without any excuses, 
had to accept the many social obligations that were thrust upon him, 
Many of his friends thought that he was headed for his doom.” 

On March 19 the flight to Point Barrow was made without incident, 
and preparations were immediately begun for the take-off for Spitzbergen. 
TAKE-OFF ON FLIGHT TO SPITZBERGEN SPECTACULAR 

Two attempts were frustrated when runways were not long enough 
to get the heavily laden plane into the air. Finally a long runway, 
more than a mile in length, was cleared on the Elson lagoon near Bar- 
row, and dog teams hauled the plane from the old landing feld to the 
new. 

While the field was being prepared with Eskimo labor, the native 
women, white and Eskimo, labored on garments for their annual visitors, 
Hides were scraped, pongee silk which Wilkins brought with him was 
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sewed as a covering for some of the garments. Experience had shown 
that snow did not stick to it to any great extent, and the pair had not 
forgotten their long, cold walk of the year before. ` 

On the morning of April 15 weather was ideal for a take-off, The 
plane was loaded with gas, the motor heated, and all was in readiness, 

This is Wilkins’s description of the start of an epic endeavor in 
aerial flight and navigation: 

„Switch off,’ to Eielson. 

„Switch off,’ he answered. 

“*Gas on,’ I said, 

„Gaus on,’ he said. 

“I swung the propeller sharply to suck gas into the cylinders. 

“(All clear?’ I asked. 

„„All clear,’ Eielson answered and snapped the switch. The motor 
coughed, kicked, coughed again, and began to purr smoothly. I climbed 
into the navigator's cabin and shouted, ‘ Let's go!?“ 

Continuing his vivid picture of the take-off shortly before noon that 
day, Wilkins tells of his thoughts as the heavy plane plunged down a 
primitive runway. 

“From the cabin window I could see the plane swaying between the 
two banks of snow, missing first one side by a foot or two and then the 
other. I marveled at Eielson's skill and courage, An error of a few 
pounds’ pressure on the rudder, a swing of a few inches one way or the 
other and we would have been hurtled into the snow bank; our skis 
would have buried themselves in the snow we had thrown from the run- 
way, and disaster would surely have followed. 

“ Wielson kept his nerve. I prayed. Sixty, seventy miles an hour. 
We lifted, swung sickeningly, touched the ice again—then soared 
smoothly into free air. It was a wonderful take-off.” 


AT CONTROLS 20 HOURS—LAND IN BLINDING STORM 


For 20 hours and 20 minutes Eielson sat at the controls, battled 
through clouds off Grant Land, fought more clouds as he passed to the 
north of Greenland, believing that they sighted the house from which 
Peary started his dash for the pole. For 1,300 miles the pair traveled 
over a part of the globe which had never before come under the sight 
of man. Of this, 1,200 miles were visible to them, fogs and clouds blot- 
ting out 100 miles of the territory covered. They sighted no land and 
believe that none exists, even in the spot they did not see. 

They had blasted the popular belief held by some explorers of a large 
polar continent, perhaps a vast warm, inland polar sea. 

Flying toward Spitzbergen, they were presented with two alterna- 
tives. One was to continue in the face of certain storm and the other 
was land on Grant Land, or off the shore of Greenland and again walk 
to habitation. 

Wilkins put the question to Eielson—his answer was the same as that 
which had started the air voyage—* Let's go.” 

With gas running low, with open water under them and an overcast 
sky preventing observations, they suddenly sighted high peaks which 
they thought at the time were a part of Spitzbergen’s mountain range. 

Wilkins pays high tribute to Hielson for his work in nosing the now 
light plane down through boisterous winds to an area that appeared 
smooth in the shadow of the peaks. The glass of the pilot’s cockpit 
had become covered with frozen oil and snow and Bielson negotiated his 
way to the field on the basis of notes written and passed hurriedly by 
Wilkins, 

ONLY 20 GALLONS OF GAS LEFT AT FINISH OF FLIGHT 


A “beautiful soft landing” is Wilkins's description of the end of the 
fight in a raging snowstorm. ‘Their first thought on landing was to 
protect the moter. The oil was immediately drained and the canvas 
covers fastened in place. The next thought was of the gasoline supply. 
Kielson believed 20 gallons remained and a check later proved him to 
be right. 

For five days the storm on the island raged and repeated observations 
showed the pair to be some 100 miles from where they thought they 
were, but almost exactly on their previously planned course. 

They had alighted on Dead Man’s Island, an uncharted bit of land 
just off the Svalboard radio station in Spitzbergen. 

Finally, on the 21st day of April, some heroic work on the part of 
Wilkins enabled the pair to get the ship into the air again. Wilkins 
was forced to shove the plane to get it in motion. The intense cold 
froze the skiis to the ground in an instant. Once in the air the pair 
almost immediately sighted the radio masts of the Svalboard station 
and in about 20 minutes after their take-off had completed their land- 
ing on the mainland. They were at Green Harbor, the objective of their 
flight. 

Even in his polar flight, the country-store experience of Carl Ben Eiel- 
son came to his aid. The first men to come to the plane did not under- 
stand the English spoken by Wilkins. Wielson addressed them in Nor- 
wegian and was understood. They told him later that he spoke the 
pure dialect of a century before. 

Messages were dispatched to the folks at home, to the makers of the 
plane, motor, and equipment, and toasts were drunk by the islanders to 
the latest heroes of trans-Arctic flight. 


INVITATIONS FLOOD PAIR IN SPITZBERGEN 


The pair had not been at Green Harbor more than a day before invi- 
tations began to come to visit the capitals of Europe and receive the 
tributes of those countries. One of the first of these came from Amund- 
sen, who had flown over the pole the year before in the semidirigible 
Norge. 

Soon after landing at Green Harbor, Wilkins began to make plans for 
the return to civilization. The cutter Hobby was frozen in at Kings 
Bay, where it had been delivering supplies for the Nobile expedition. It 
was thought it could break free, and for nearly two weeks the party was 
held at Green Harbor awaiting the call of the Hobby. 

Early in May the vessel made the call, the polar plane was taxied to 
the waterfront, and the trip to Europe began. Wilkins, Eielson, and the 
plane were dropped at Bergen and, after receiving a banquet there, pro- 
ceeded to Denmark and Germany to be feted by capital dignitaries for 
two days and to receive the highest aviation awards which the German 
Republic could bestow. 

Not forgetting the warm invitation from Roald Amundsen, they re- 
turned to Oslo and were guests at the explorer’s home four days, Here 
the Norge medal of Norway was presented to both Eielson and Wilkins 
by their host in the name of the King of Norway. It was while here 
that the ill-fated Italia crashed after circling the pole, and Wilkins, 
Eielson, and Amundsen immediately proffered their aid to take part in 
the search. 

Eielson and Wilkins were not needed, but a few days later Amundsen 
flew to his death at the head of an aerial expedition organized by the 
French Government. 

Holland called the trail blazers from Oslo, and Queen Wilhelmina, in 
the name of her country, presented the explorers with awards from the 
tiny kingdom. Copenhagen, in the meantime, sent vases of imperial 
pottery as a tribute to the 3-year exploits of the pair. 

KING GEORGE, TOO, IS GLAD TO BE THEIR HOST 


From Amsterdam the pair again took the air, for the first time since 
landing at Green Harbor, and were passengers on an air liner to London, 
where they were to be received and honored by King George. 

Wilkins, a British subject, was knighted “Sir Hubert“ by the King 
and Eielson again was given the highest of honors at the power of the 
land to bestow. France was next on the program, and here the late 
Ambassador Herrick, who had been Lindbergh’s host, found joy in 
again welcoming an American aviator. They returned to London from 
France, and Wilkins began to lay plans for a venture into the Antarctic, 
beseeching Eielson in the meantime to accompany him. 

Eielson bided his time, remembering the possibilities of Alaskan 
aviation. 

On July 2 New York City gave the returning Arctic heroes one of 
its typical roaring welcomes. They were guests of the city for three 
days; Eielson was met first by his father and brother, Arthur. The 
Quiet Birdmen, select group of aviators which lists less than 30 on its 
rolls, made the North Dakotan a member, and gave him a banquet and 
medal as a memento of the occasion, President Coolidge sent his con- 
gratulations and a representative to greet the pair. 

Proceeding west across the country, Eielson and Wilkins were ten- 
dered a number of testimonial banquets, principally at Philadelphia, 
Cleveland, and Detroit. The latter city, not forgetting the fine gesture 
of Captain Wilkins in including its name as a part of the expedition's 
cognomen, started a 2-day celebration in their honor. From Detroit 
they flew the polar plane to Milwaukee, and that city again repeated 
the welcome which it had given earlier in the year to the party of the 
Junkers plane, Bremen. 

ROARS INTO FARGO ON HIS THIRTY-FIRST BIRTHDAY 

At 10.30 on the morning of July 20, Eielson's thirty-first birthday, 
the polar plane, with the same pair which left Point Barrow three 
months before, took off from Milwaukee. At 4 p. m. Eielson roared 
the ship over Fargo, circled the city three times in traditional salute 
and landed at Hector airport, to be met by the vanguard of North 
Dakota friends, new and old, who were to congratulate him in the next 
week. That night Fargo tendered the pair a birthday dinner in joint 
honor of Eielson and Wilkins. 

The next morning they took off for Hatton, and brought the plane 
down into Andrew Staven's hayfield; the same field in which Eielson 
had so often landed his Curtiss Jenny in his gypsy days. 

Not to be outdone by the capitals of Europe and the metropolitan 
centers of the United States, Hatton residents had planned and carried 
out a 2-day celebration in honor of their most distinguished son, 
North Dakota, as a State, joined in welcoming its hero home; the 
American Legion presented a trophy and the residents of Hatton a 
gold medal. Governor Sorlie eulogized the pair in a public meeting 
attended by more than 5,000 people. 2 

The celebration continued through Sunday, and on Monday Eielson 
returned to Fargo with Wilkins to be a guest at the fair then in 
progress and to greet the national reliability air tour which was here, 

EXPLORERS SPEND TWO DAYS AT FARGO FAIR 

That day and the next Wilkins and Eielson were guests at the fair; 

made addresses and appeared before service clubs. On the morning of 
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the 24th they hopped for Omaha to again receive honors. The day 
following the polar ship was stored at St. Paul, Wilkins went East to 
complete arrangements for the south polar trip, and Eielson came back 
to his State to enjoy the first rest in nearly eight months. 

At home Eielson pondered over the Alaskan project and the adventure 
ahead in the Antartic., Finally, after many pleas from Wilkins, he 
decided to go south. Late in October the party was assembled in New 
York City. Joe Crosson, who in 1927 had done so well with a bor- 
rowed ship in Alaskan work, was called to join as Eielson's assistant. 

Sailing south, the party reached Deception Island, to the south of 
Cape Horn, in December, the height of the Antarctic summer. At De- 
eeption Island they had planned to use skis, but found that the snow 
had melted in many spots and the ice which had been hoped for as a 
landing field did not exist. 

The only course open was to build a landing field on the rocky 
shores of the island. This was decided on after Ejelson skillfully man- 
aged to escape with his life when the Lockheed, the same which flew 
the top of the world, dropped through the ice, to be saved only when 
the outspread wings held. 

For two weeks the party labored clearing rocks, some snow, from 
the projected landing field. The friendship of Eielson and Crosson was 
ripening in the rugged labors of the far south, Crosson got little 
chance to fiy, but he was always on hand to help “gas” the planes, 
give a balky motor a few extra turns. 

The landing field was primitive at the best—even worse than the 
one at Point Barrow. Not only rough, it had two turns, two ditches, 
and ended on an uphill grade. On a clear day late in December the 
weather appeared ideal for the flight projected into the unknown con- 
fines of Graham Land. For safety’s sake 24 hours more were needed 
to clear rocks from the runway, Wilkins put the question to Elelson; 
he got the answer which bad often been given before“ Whatever 
you say.” 

PILOT’S SKILL ALWAYS DEPENDABLE—WILKINS 

Commenting on that take-off, which was almost as epic as the trip 
from Point Barrow, Wilkins said: 

“I thanked God for the courage of my companion. I knew I could 
depend more on his skill than the weather. Our gear was packed into 
the plane—Eielson warmed the motor. 

“Tt took us time to gather speed. We experienced a great bump 
as the ship hit the first ditch. Then we went down a hill, plowed 
through a snow bank, hit the next ditch, and bounced into the air for 
a moment. As we approached the hill the plane gathered speed. When 
we reached the hilltop the plane left the ground. Eielson had clung 
to the controls against terrific handicaps and had once more shown his 
consummate skill.” 

The flight resulted in a journey of 1,200 miles across Graham Land, 
a trip that would have taken them to the pole and back had Wilkins 
so desired. His venture was an attempt to find possible land for 
meteorological stations, 

The one important discovery was the determination that Graham 
Land was not a continent, as had been supposed, but a series of 
islands, separated by straits. About 40,000 square miles was chopped 
off the Antarctic Continent as the result of the exploration. 

With the storms of the Antarctic autumn approaching and the 
rigors of winter not far away, the party set sail up the west coast 
of South America, bound for the United States, arriving in February. 
Another round of dinners and greetings faced Eielson, who in the 
meantime had been awarded the distinguished-flying cross by the 
United States Government. It was presented to him by F. Trubee 
Davison, Assistant Secretary of War, in charge of aviation. In making 
the presentation, an acknowledgment of the 1928 polar hop, Davison 
said: “ You completed one of the most extraordinary accomplishments 
of all time.” 

HOOVER GIVES HIM 1928 HARMON AWARD 

It was on April 8, 1929, less than a year ago, that highest possible 
recognition was given to Eielson for his work as Wilkins's pilot on the 
Point Barrow to Spitzbergen flight. He was awarded the Harmon trophy 
for 1928, the presentation being made on the White House lawn by the 
newly inaugurated President Hoover. The award is given annually to 
the aviator who is regarded to have achieved the most valuable scientific 
work in the year before. The 1927 award was made to Colonel Lind- 
bergh for his New York to Paris trip. 

In order that outstanding work might be recognized, the award was 
created by Clifford Harmon, pioneer aviator and now president of the 
International League of Aviators. Selection of winners is made by a 
board whose identity is not announced. 

While in the East Eielson completed financial arrangements for the 
dream which he had cherished in the last two years. Inspired by his 
work, which made aviation seem equally as feasible in Alaska as any- 
where else, four independent firms had begun operating air lines. Now, 
if the venture was to be truly successful, these four major lines would 
have to be merged. Mergers were gaining momentum and the powerful 
Aviation Corporation of Delaware was interested—said it would think 
the matter over. 

Just before going East Eielson had completed another tour as the 
guest of several cities in the State, The largest gathering was held at 
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Grand Forks, where residents, students of the State university, and 
State officials gathered to again express their appreciation of the work 
which he was doing. 

Governor Shafer, at a banquet attended by nearly 500, paid the flier 
the biggest honor which it was in his power to convey as the State's chief 
executive. He made Eielson the head of his honorary staff with the rank 
of colonel. 

While at Grand Forks Eielson was asked to turn the first spade of dirt 
in the new Wesley College building which had been donated by John 
Hancock, another of the distinguished alumni of the Flickertail School. 

The school also paid him another tribute personally in the form of 
recognition of his election to the Who's Who” of university alumni. 
Wisconsin had also paid him a similar honor, although he had been a 
student there for less than a semester, 

SPENDS TIMB “JUST LOAFING WITH DAD” 

Eielson went back to his home at Hatton to spend “ several weeks just 
loafing around with dad.” 

The pleas from Wilkins to again accompany him to the south con- 
tinued. Eielson's mind was made up. This exploration is a fine 
thing, interesting," he said. But you can’t live on glory and medals 
in your old age, and I'm going to start out and make some money. I’m 
going back to Alaska.” 

In August Eielson came to Fargo from his home at Hatton, spent a 
day with friends here and then left for Seattle, the jumping-off place 
on trips to Alaska. 

In Alaska Eielson found popular sentiment in favor of the merger, 
and by September 22 it had been completed—Alaskan. Airways (Ine.) 
had become a fact. It was a subsidiary of the Aviation Corporation of 
Delaware, and, under the terms of the agreement, Eielson was vice 
president and general manager. He was ready to start toward his 
goal of some real money.“ 4 

The Alaskans greeted the new concern with joy. 

They were glad to see at its head their national hero—a man who 
had flown some 60,000 miles in the Arctic and the Antarctic; a man 
who had to take a back seat for none when it came to cold-weather 
flying. 

Business for the company was fair, he wrote to his folks at Hatton 
October 12. 

AFTER SIX YEARS IT’S STILL INTERESTING WORK 

This is sure an interesting place to fly in —that after six years 
of it. 

The work, according to his letters, included the hauling of doctors 
to sick persons, sick persons to doctors, long treks across the tundra 
that reindeer-herd owners might see how their flocks were faring; 
hauling luxuries, snuff, and tobacco to inland, isolated miners; the 
occasional rescue of a stranded prospector; in fact, bringing help to any 
that needed it and could get it by air. 

Late in October the fur-carrying vessel Nanuk wirelessed to the main- 
land that it was ice locked; would a plane come and take the cargo of 
passengers and furs to the mainland? On board were 16 persons and 
a million dollars’ worth of furs which had been picked up along the 
northern Siberian coast. Alaskan Airways would tackle the job; Eielson 
said he would lead the expedition. 

Early in November he hopped from Teller in a Hamilton all-metal 
monoplane, wheel equipped, for North Cape, Frank Dorbandt followed 
in another plane. The trip was a success; Eielson brought out six 
passengers, Dorbandt a thousand pounds of precious furs. 

He reported the trip laconically, in typical manner, to his employers. 
“Tt will take five or six trips,“ he wired. News of his hero act was not 
made known until November 14. On November 18 wires came out of 
Alaska expressing fears for his safety; he had been lost since Novem- 
ber 9. 

“ Eielson lost?” 


ALASKANS THOUGHT HE WOULD SHOW UP—SAFE 

The idea had been pooh-poohed by Alaskans for 10 days—a storm 
might have forced him down, as it did Dorbandt when he attempted to 
follow. But Ben Eielson would show up safely as he always did. 

By November 20 fellow pilots began their rescue-work organization 
at Teller, but the storms had grown worse; the Arctic night was almost 
upon them. 

Among the first to go to his aid was Joe Crosson, who, in two jumps 
by plane, landed in Teller after leaving San Diego, Calif. If his pal of 
the Antarctic was to be found, Joe Crosson was going to be the first 
to try and locate him. 

Weather, a light plane which he had to use when his larger ship 
crashed in a take-off, handicapped Crosson, but on December 20 and 
21, he, with Harold Gillam, managed to reach the Nanuk. There they 
have been since with but a few hours a day of twilight to work by; 
many of those days filled with swirling Arctic snow or fog or both. 

The search for Elelson will continue without thought of expense, the 
Aviation Corporation says, but if need be it is going to be continued 
longer than that—by his pals, Crosson, Gilliam, Ed Young, and the 
others, 
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WILKINS’S TRIBUTES TO Ben EIELSON 
(Excerpts from his book, Flying the Arctic) 


Ben Bielson, in the depths of an Alaskan winter, had used planes for 
carrying mail, and for transporting sick and suffering prospectors from 
outlying posts. These men would have suffered untold agony, if not 
death, had not Eielson come to their aid.—On Eielson's use of a plane in 
the far north. 

$ * * * * * . 

Fortunately, very early in the history of the expedition, I fell in with 
Lieut. Carl Ben Bielson—he was keenly interested in flying in the 
Arctic. In Eielson I recognized a man who would trustfully serve our 
purpose and a man capable, dependable, and companionable—On hiring 
Elelson. 

+ * * * + * . 

I had early made up my mind that Eielson was the best fitted man for 
that work.—Long-distance Arctic flying. 

* © * * — * . 

It was my first flight with him, and I was glad to see that he was a 
cautious, steady, 
On his first flight with Eielson. 

0 * * . e * > * 

With great coolness and skill Eielson steadied the machine, righting 
her to an even keel and an easy glide. The plane swerved and pitched 
in the storm, but Eielson, still calm and cool, corrected with controls 
each unsteady move.—On the forced landing north of Point Barrow from 
which they walked for 17 days to reach land. 

* * . . * * * 

One of the best traveling companions I have ever had will carry as 
long as he lives a constant reminder of 18 strenuous days.—On the 
amputation of Eielson's little finger. 

* * s * * . * 

We all knew Eielson as an expert pilot and I would have staked my 
life as safe with him in any type of machine.—On Eielson’s trial flight 
in a Lockheed plane. 

* * * * * * > 

I thanked God for the understanding of the man who had designed 
her; for the honest, conscientious men who had built her and for the 
skill and wisdom of the man—Eielson—at the controls,—On the take- 
off from Point Barrow on the hop to Spitzbergen, 


* * + * z . . 
Eiclson’s cool skill and valuable training demonstrated their worth, 
With the engine full on she bucked like a broncho, but Bielson never 
losing the upper hand held and guided her splendidly—On the handling 
in the storm at Spitzbergen. 


Senate Joint Resolution 155, Seventy-first Congress, second session 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
January 6 (calendar day, March 19), 1930. 


Mr. Nys introduced the following joint resolution; which was read 
twice and referred to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys: 


Joint resolution to provide for the naming of a prominent mountain or 
peak within the boundaries of Mount McKinley National Park, 
Alaska, in honor of Carl Ben Eielson 


Resolved, etc., That a mountain or peak, unofficially known as Copper 
Mountain, located at the headwaters of the Mount McKinley River, lying 
in a northeasterly direction from Mount McKinley in the Mount McKin- 
ley National Park, Alaska, is hereby permanently named Mount Eielson 
in honor of the pioneer work in aviation performed in Alaska and the 
north by Carl Ben Eielson. 


FAIRBANKS, ALASKA, March 21, 1930. 
Senator GERALD P. NYE, i 
Washington, D. 0.: 

Greatly appreciate your action resolution to change name Copper 
Monntain to Mount Eielson as fitting tribute to memory of Colonel 
Eielson. This will be more than name on map, as foot this mountain 
and near point where Eielson landed first plane in McKinley Park 
marks proposed terminus of tourist automobile road and location of pro- 
posed summer hotel. Eventually thousands of tourists will visit this 
place each year, and no doubt the hotel and completed highway will be 
named after Colonel Eielson. 

Doctor DELAVERGNB, 
Mayor Fairbanks. 
FAIRBANKS COMMERCIAL CLUB. 
PIONEERS OF ALASKA. 
FRATERNAL ORDER OF EAGLES. 
BENEVOLENT AND PROTECTIVE ORDER OF ELKS. 
Masonic LODGE. 
INDEPENDENT ORDER OF Opp FELLOWS. 
LOYAL ORDER OF MOOSE. 
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. SITKA, ALASKA, March 25, 1930. 
Senator GERALD P. NYE, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Your resolution introduced in Congress changing the name of Copper 
Mountain in McKinley Park to Mount Eielson is heartily indorsed by 
the members of Sitka Post, No, 13, American Legion. 

W. M. Coox, Commander. 


FAIRBANKS, ALASKA, March 25, 1930. 
Senator GERALD P. NYE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. 0.: 

The Alaska Agricultural College and School of Mines hereby adds its 
support to your resolution to change the name of Copper Mountain to 
Mount Eielson and appropriate recognition by Congress of the distinc- 
tive service of se worthy a citizen, who through his courage and ability 
attained world renown, 

CHARLES E. BUNNELL, President. 


KETCHIKAN, ALASKA, March 25, 1930. 
Senator GERALD NYE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
Ketchikan Post, No. 3, American Legion unanimously indorses your 
resolution rename Copper Mountain Mount Eielson. 
Commander R. R. SPAETH, 
Ketchikan Post, No. 3, American Legion. 


JUNEAU, ALASKA, March 23, 1930. 
Senator NYE, 
Chairman Public Lands Committee, Washington, D. 0.: 

The Alford John Bradford Post, No. 4, the American Legion, indorses 
your bill to change the name of Copper Mountain in Mount McKinley 
Park to Mount Eielson, 

C. H. HELGESEN, 
‘Post Commander. 
— 
NOME, ALASKA, March 23, 1930, 
Senator Nxx, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. 0.: 

The people of Seward Peninsula appreciate and offer thanks for your 
resolution naming Mount Eielson an historical monument to one of 
Alaska's greatest flyers. 

NORTHWESTERN ALASKA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 
CORDOVA, ALASKA, March 22, 1930. 
Senator GERALD NYE, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

John W. Jones Post, American Legion, Cordova, Alaska, extends un- 
qualified indorsement your resolution to change name of Copper Moun- 
tain, in McKinley Park, to Mount Eielson as fitting tribute to memory 
of Carl Ben Bielson, the pioneer blazer of air trails in Alaska. 

Commander DALTON L. Bara. 
F. A. Jones, Adjutant. 
ANCHORAGE, ALASKA, March 22, 1930. 
Hon. Senator GERALD P. NYÐ, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

Citizens Anchorage extend to you their thanks for your thoughtful 
resolution to name Copper Mountain, in McKinley Park, Mount Eielson, 
It is a fitting tribute to the memory of one of Alaska’s great men, 

ANCHORAGE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 


FAIRBANKS, ALASKA, Maroh 21, 1930. 
Senator NYE, 
Chairman Public Lands Committee, Washington, D. C.: 

Dorman H. Baker Post, the American Legion, humbly petitions that 
the name of Copper Mountain in McKinley National Park be changed 
to Mount Eielson in memory and honor of Carl Ben Eielson, father of 
aviation in Alaska, a noted explorer and defender of his country. Colonel 
Eielson landed first airplane in McKinley Park at foot of Copper Moun- 
tuin. 

Davio ADLER, Adjutant. 


FORESTS PRODUCTS LABORATORY, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I ask the indulgence of 
the Senate for a moment to explain a situation that is quite ur- 
gent in character concerning the Forest Products Laboratory 
at 5 50 University of Wisconsin. 

As is well known to many Senators, the Forest Products 
Laboratory has been in existence for a number of years. It 
was first established at the University of Wisconsin with a small 
appropriation and a small force. Its work, however, was so 


practical in character, it perfornred such excellent service to 
the industries that are engaged in the use of wood and wood 
products, that it was materially expanded during the war. 
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At the time it was established the University of Wisconsin 
provided the buildings to house the activities of the laboratory ; 
but the work of this institution is so important, it has per- 
formed such valuable service in the matter of conserving timber 
products and by-products, that it became necessary to expand its 
operations until the building provided by the university is no 
longer adequate. In the meantime the University of Wisconsin 
has been growing very rapidly, until to-day the institution is 
very much in need of all available facilities. 

On the calendar day of February 8 I introduced a bill to 
authorize the appropriation of the necessary money to build a 
new building to house the Forest Products Laboratory on land 
which will be donated by the University of Wisconsin. The 
measure went to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
and was reported back by the chairman unanimously, with a 
yery enthusiastic indorsement from the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, under whose general supervision the work at the labora- 
tory is being done. 

I desire to be entirely frank about the situation, Mr. Presi- 
dent. This bill is now on the calendar. If I can get unanimous 
eonsent for action upon it at this time, it will then be germane 
and in the regular order under the rules for me to offer an 
amendment to the pending appropriation bill. I therefore ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate consideration of Senate 
bill 8487, Order of Business No. 221. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones in the chair). The 
Senator from Wisconsin asks unanimous consent for the pres- 
ent consideration of a bill which will be read by the clerk. 

The Chief Clerk read the bill (S. 3487) to provide for the 
acceptance of a donation of land and the construction thereon 
of suitable buildings and appurtenances for the Forest Products 
Laboratory, and for other purposes, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby 
authorized to accept on behalf of the United States from the regents 
of the University of Wisconsin a donation by deed of conveyance satis- 
factory to the United States of such tract or tracts of land as in his 
judgment may be suitable as a site for a building or buildings for 
the Forest Products Laboratory, and to pay from the appropriation 
herein authorized all costs incident to examining, transferring, and 
perfecting title to said land: Provided, That the deed of conveyance 
may provide for a reversion of title to the University of Wisconsin if 
and when the United States no longer uses said land for the purpose 
of a forest-products laboratory, and upon such reversion the United 
States shall have a reasonable time within which to remove or other- 
wise dispose of the buildings and other improvements constructed by it 
on said lands. 

Sec, 2. The Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized to cause 
to be planned, by contract or otherwise, and to construct at Madison, 
Wis., on said land, such fireproof building or buildings as in his judg- 
ment may be suitable for the use of the Forest Products Laboratory of 
the Forest Service, with modern equipment for laboratory tests and 
experiments, including the moving and installation of existing equip- 
ment and the purchase and installation of necessary new equipment, 
the making of steam, sewer, water, gas, electrical, and other connections, 
and the construction of such railway sidings, roadways, sidewalks, and 
approaches as may be required. 

Sec. 3. For the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this act 
there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $900,000. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. MoNARY. Mr. President, I have no objection. I think 
it is quite proper to consider it, so that it may have the status 
that will fit itself into the appropriation bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


LANDS IN CUSTER COUNTY, NEBR. 


Mr. NYE. Mr. President, from the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys I report back favorably House bill 3657, to 
quiet title and possession with respect to certain lands in Custer 
County, Nebr. This is a bill in which the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Norris] is interested; and I ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the report 
will be received. 

Mr. NORRIS, Mr. President, this bill merely quiets title to 
certain public lands. A mistake was made originally in the 
action that was taken. It is necessary that the bill be passed 


in order to meet a contingency that exists in litigation there; 
and it will have to be passed to-day in order to meet that con- 
tingency. 
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Mr. MoNARY. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Ball oes proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as 
‘ollows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That all right, title, and interest of the United 
States in and to the lands situated in Custer County, Nebr., described 
as follows: Lot 4, section 14, township 18 north, range 17 west, sixth 
principal meridian, be, and the same are hereby, released and relin- 
quished by the United States to the respective owner or owners of the 
equitable title and to their heirs and assigns. 

Sec. 2. Nothing in this shall in any manner abridge, divest, impair, 
injure, or prejudice any valid right, title, or interest of any person or 
persons in or to any portion or part of the lands mentioned in the said 
first section, the true intent of this act being to relinquish and abandon, 
grant, give, and concede any and all right, interest, and estate, in law 
or equity, which the United States is or is supposed to be entitled to 
in sald lands, in favor of all persons, estates, firms, or corporations who 
would be the true and lawful owners of the same under the laws of the 
State of Nebraska, including the laws of prescription in the absence of 
the said interest and estate of the United States. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ENFORCEMENT OF PROHIBITION—VIEWS OF JAMES HAMILTON LEWIS 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that there be printed in the Recorp a very interesting article by 
a former Member of this body, Hon. James Hamilton Lewis, on 
the subject of prohibition, replying to Mr. Arthur Evans, of the 
Chicago Tribune. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


I answer your question, Mr. Evans, as to what is the true issue in 
the prohibition contest by saying that at Washington, where I am to-day 
as one of the counsel in the final arguments of the drainage district 
lake level cases before the Supreme Court of the United States, I see 
the need to state the real issue. It is obscured or misrepresented in 
the congressional hearing, as it is before the people at large. 

The real issue is not drink or not to drink, it is not saloon or no 
saloon, it is not “wet” or “dry” on the prohibition by law. The 
question is, Shall the Federal Government by an amendment to the 
Constitution prevent the citizen from deciding for himself prohibition 
or no prohibition, temperance or no temperance, drink or no drink, and 
enforce his decision by the laws of his own making? ‘Then shall he 
have the right to execute his temperance laws by officers of his own 
choosing that he may hold them responsible for the omission in duty 
or the commission of lawlessness under the cloak of office. 

Tersely stated, the voting issue is, Shall the prohibition amendment 
be so changed and the Volstead Act under it so administered as to 
leave to the citizen to decide in his own family or by the voice of his 
home government the method and manner of enforcing temperance or 
the punishment of its violations by such method as the citizen himself 
In the locality where he lives, shall declare as fitting? 

I now invite to notice that the vice in the administration of the na- 
tional prohibition amendment is the deliberate refusal of the Govern- 
ment administration to recognize the law as stated in the amendment 
itself permitting the States to administer the enforcement of the act. 

I call attention that in the amendment itself there is the provision 
that gives to the States the thing we who are opposing the present 
method of administration of the national prohibition law insist upon. 

I now inform the public through this interview that when the eight- 
eenth amendment was presented to the Senate I was leading an opposi- 
tion to it on the ground that the matter of one’s drink, food, school, 
and religion should, whenever supervised under law, be the subject of 
the local law of the home county or State where the citizen lives who 
is to be the object of the enforcement. ` 

I opposed the amendment on the ground that the United States Gov- 
ernment should not assume fifteen hundred miles from the ballot of the 
citizen or his voice to administer moral control over him through officers 
never selected at the ballot box nor by the citizen chosen in the selec- 
tion or as to whom he has no authority to employ or dismiss—indeed, 
neither the opportunity of knowing who they are. -I opposed the amend- 
ment upon the ground that it violated the principle of our Republic. 

Yet at the same time I am one of the men who led the fight in behalf 
of the local privilege for prohibition in the District of Columbia, where 
Washington is situated, and for right of prohibition in the localities 
under the control of the Federal Government. 

I now further invite my State to know that Senator Morris SHEP- 
PARD, of Texas, one of the able brains and one of the great moral 
characters supporting the prohibition law, was the author of the eight- 
eenth amendment. He stood on the floor of the Senate, and, in reply 
to my opposition to the amendment bravely asserted: “I stand for 
state-wide, nation-wide, world-wide prohibition.” 
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I am the Senator who insisted that the amendment should not be 
voted upon until the close of the war when our people were where they 
could consider its merits freed from the fever and the excitement 
which the war had put upon them; but that if the amendment was to 
pass under the assumption that it was mere legislation to avoid saloons 
while our soldiers were passing from home to camp or from camp to 
field of battle that there should be attached to it as a condition the 
right of the States to enforce the law within the State and by the 
officials of the State. 

Much discussion followed this proposition. In the final committee 
Senator SHEPPARD suggested that I prepare the proposed amendment. 
I have lately had correspondence with him asking that he give me the 
original notes which I knew he kept, as I wished to exhibit them to 
the people of Illinois. He kindly writes that he will locate them and 
put them at my service. 

I wrote the phrase that is now appended to the amendment giving to 
the State the privilege of concurrence in the enforcement of the amend- 
ment. The words I used I copied from a decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States construing these phrases as it applied to the Fed- 
eral Government and the State in the control of waterways within the 
States, particularly the Dubuque Dam of Iowa. 

Senator SHEPPARD brought to my mind the decision sustaining the 
similar privilege in the matter of the joint administration of the Rio 
Grande River by Texas and the United States. To him is due the fact 
that from both these decisions I brought forth the phraseology of the 
amendment to the constitutional amendment. 

I now ask the public to see that in the amendment the very words 
are that the States shall have the right to concur or concurrence in 
the enforcement of the amendment. After this conclusion I went to 
war fields in France to serve up to near Armistice Day. 

My protest now is that if it is wrong—as it is—for the citizen of the 
State to violate the provision of the national amendment as to intoxi- 
cant liquors, it is equally a violation of the amendment for the National 
Government to violate that part of the amendment which provides the 
privilege of the States to administer and enforce the constitutional 
amendment, 

THY TRICK IN THD VOLSTEAD ACT 


I now call attention that when the Volstead Act was written for the 
purpose of “enforcing the eighteenth amendment,” those who devised 
the act shrewdly phrased it so as to take away from the State any right 
of concurring administration of the amendment. It also provided for 
the appointment of the administrators of the amendment by the Federal 
Government and the service of these under the Federal Govern- 
ment and its supervision from Washington. 

Note that in this manner certain extreme gentlemen in the political 
plans both of the Democracy and the Republican saw the chance to 
name their particular adherents in their State to office and distribute 
them over the United States and cover them then with assumed civil 
service by which they could never be dismissed without turning State’s 
evidence upon themselves. 

It was this political perversion of the amendment which has caused 
all of our trouble. This Volstead law in this maladministration and 
misconstruction of the eighteenth amendment took from the State the 
privilege and the authority which under our form of government was 
the State's first privilege as recognized in the amendment and defeated 
the people in each State of the voice in administering the law which 
was provided for in the very amendment itself. 

It will be remembered that when I was the nominee for Governor 
of Illinois Doctor McBride, of the Anti-Saloon League, though paying 
me compliment for what he called “seductive force over Wilson,” 
charged me with being influential in directing the President to veto the 
Volstead Act. Doctor McBride, an honorable and commendable gentle- 
man, saw that the veto of President Wilson was upon the paint that 
the act violated the constitutional amendment under which it presumed 
to be justified. 

It is this violation by the Federal administration of the law that has 
brought it to where it is, the instrument of persecution of the humble 
citizen, oppression of the home, the debauchery. of social life, the 
corruption of officials, who as now administering the law have neither 
residence, political or personal, in the place to which they are sent, 
and who-are not subject to the social or political life of the community 
to which they are sent. 

All of this has led to the connivance of certain corrupt officers with 
the booze bandits that has brought upon our country that dishonor 
which has made us a world disgrace before the nations of the earth. 

It is to remedy this wrong and to reform this temperance law where 
it may be a true temperance act, and to place it where it may be en- 
forced, wherever necessary to be enforced by law, by the authority pro- 
vided in the amendment, to wit, the concurring action of the officials of 
the State. 

Our fellow citizens will see that as this was the purpose of the vote 
of America through the State legislatures when the amendment was 
adopted. To further refuse it, to now decline to amend the law known 
as the Volstead Act in such manner as shall give the amendment its 
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legitimate station in the States, or to decline to revise the amendment 
by which it may be committed to the States for enforcement is in itself 
the violation by the National Government of the expressed will of the 
people, 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7491) making appropriations for 
the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1931, and for other purposes. 

„ OFFICER. The clerk will proceed to read 

e 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the bill. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was, 
under the heading “ Weather Bureau,” on page 18, line 10, to 
increase the appropriation for investigations, observations and 
reports, forecasts, warnings, and advices for the protection of 
horticultural interests from $40,400 to $50,400. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 18, line 14, to increase the 
appropriation for maintenance of stations, for observing, meas- 
uring, and investigating atmospheric phenomena, including sal- 
aries and other expenses, in the city of Washington and else- 
where, from $1,370,000 to $1,400,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 18, line 15, to increase the 
total appropriation for the Weather Bureau from $4,058,600 to 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 24, line 7, before the name 
“ Texas,” to strike out Springs” and insert Spring.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “Bureau of 
Dairy Industry,” on page 29, line 2, after the word “ exceed,” 
to strike out “ $12,600” and insert “ $17,600,” so as to read: 


For carrying out the provisions of the act approved May 29, 1924 
(U. S. C., title 7, secs. 401-404), establishing a bureau of dairying, for 
salaries in the city of Washington and elsewhere, and for all other 
necessary expenses, including repairs and additions to buildings and not 
to exceed $17,600 for construction of buildings absolutely necessary to 
carry on the experiments herein authorized, as follows: 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 29, after line 24, to insert 
the heading “Dairy and Livestock Experiment Station, Ten- 
nessee,” and in line 24, to strike out “ Dairy and livestock ex- 
periment station, Tennessee,” so as to make the paragraph read: 


DAIRY AND LIVESTOCK EXPERIMENT STATION, TENNESSEE 


For carrying into effect the provisions of the act entitled “An act 
authorizing and directing the Secretary of Agriculture to establish and 
maintain a dairy and livestock experiment and demonstration station 
for the South, at or near Lewisburg, Tenn.,“ approved May 29, 1928 
(U. S. C., Supp. III, title 7, sec. 422), $25,000, together with the unex- 
pended balance of the appropriation for this purpose for the fiscal year 
1930. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “ Bureau of 
Plant Industry,” on page 33, line 5, after the word “ diseases,” 
to strike out “ $180,000” and insert “ $200,000,” so as to read: 

Cotton production and diseases: For investigation of cotton produc- 
tion, including the improvement by cultural methods, breeding, accli- 
matization, adaptation, and selection, and for investigation and control 
of diseases, $200,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 33, line 14, to strike out 
“ $140,000 ” and insert “ $160,000,” so as to read: 


Rubber, fiber, and other tropical plants: For investigation of crops 
introduced from tropical regions, and for the improvement of rubber, 
abaca, and other fiber plants by cultural methods, breeding, acclimatiza- 
tion, adaptation, and selection, and for investigation of their diseases, 
and for determining the feasibility of increasing the production of hard 
fibers outside of the continental United States, $160,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 35, line 14, after the word 
“handling,” to strike out “$80,310” and insert “$92,810, of 
which $2,500 shall be immediately available,” so as to read: 


Tobacco: For the investigation and improvement of tobacco and the 
methods of tobacco production and handling, $92,810, of which $2,500 
shall be immediately available. 


Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, may I have the attention of the 
chairman of the committee for a moment? 
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I note on page 35, Une 14, that the appropriation for the 
investigation and improvement of tobacco and the methods of 
tobacco production and handling has been increased by $12,500. 
When I was before the committee I understood that it had 
agreed to increase that appropriation by $25,000. May I inquire 
of the chairman as to that? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, the Senator from Virginia 
made a very able presentation of the matter before the com- 
mittee, and it was thought probably we should increase the 
appropriation $25,000. After the retirement of the Senator, 
however, the chairman of the subcommittee inquired of the 
Department of Agriculture concerning the matter; and they 
said that this amount was all that they could use, with that 
which was carried over, making about $40,000 available. The 
statement was further made to the chairman of the committee 
that if that was not sufficient, they would ask for additional 
funds in deficiency bills during the year. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 35, line 18, after the word 
“seed,” to strike out “ $407,926” and insert $412,926," so as 
to read: 

Sugar plants: For sugar-plant investigations, including studies of 
diseases and improvement of sugar beets and sugar-beet seed, $412,926. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 36, line 25, after the word 
“storage,” to strike out “ $1,272,000" and insert “ $1,282,000,” 
So as to read: 


Horticultural crops and diseases: For investigation and control of dis- 
eases, for improvement of methods of culture, propagation, breeding, 
selection, and related activities concerned with the production of fruits, 
nuts, vegetables, ornamentals, and related plants, for investigation of 
methods of harvesting, packing, shipping, storing, and utilizing these 
products, and for studies of the physiological and related changes of 
such products during processes of marketing and while in commercial 
storage, $1,282,000, of which $2,000 shall be immediately available. 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I observe that the committee 
has increased this amount by $5,000 for investigations regarding 
date culture. I ask leave to insert in the Recorp at this point, 
in justification of the action taken by the Senate, a memoran- 
dum prepared by those interested in date culture in the South- 
west. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered: 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


MEMORANDUM REGARDING NEED FOR INVESTIGATION OF THE WATER REQUIRE- 
MENTS OF THE DATE PALM 


It is already clear, from work that has been done in experimental 
date gardens of Arizona and California, that the date palm is in a 
class all to itself in its water requirements and if given all it will use, 
requires somewhere between 10 and 20 acre-feet of water a year in the 
hot, dry valleys of southeastern California and southern Arizona. 

It also appears highly probable that great injury may be done to old 
date palms through temporary water shortage because of the fact that 
roots of the date palm are always very slender—about half an inch in 
diameter—and consequently easily killed if the ground becomes too dry. 
No other fruit tree grown in this country has such roots, and it looks 
as though some of the supposed diseases of the date palm were really 
due to the killing of the principal roots by occasional water shortage in 
the ‘subsoil. If these principal roots are killed, it will do little good 
to irrigate the palms abundantly since the roots are already gone 
and it takes several years, possibly 5 or 10 years, to develop the root 
system to its original extent. 

During the past two or three years it has become increasingly evident 
that old date palms in full bearing make very heavy demands on the 
subsoil for water, but it is believed to be possible to work out methods 
of bringing back promptly into normal fruiting condition palms that 
have been injured by temporary water shortage and, to a certain ex- 
tent at least, to prevent injury to palms that must, from one cause or 
another, get along on a diminished water supply. 

As date plantations cost more than any other fruit orchards in 
America to get established, and since they are now paying a good profit 
on the investment in the hot, irrigated valleys of Arizona asd Cali- 
fornia, it is believed to be very important to safeguard these large 
investments, now amounting to between $8,000,000 and $10,000,000 and 
rapidly increaging, by scientific study of the water needs of the date 
palm and how they can best be supplied. Fortunately date plantations 
under the control of the Bureau of Plant Industry are available both 
in Arizona and California, so that none of these funds need to be 
spent for purchase of land, Offshoots of the standard varieties of 
dates are also available in the Government plantings without charge, 
so that the money can be spent in developing special irrigation facili- 
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ties and special weirs and for supervision of the experiments, so that 
this small appropriation should give conclusive results within a few 
years. 

Enough dates are now planted in California and Arizona to produce 


. between 20,000,000 and 25,000,000 pounds of dates a year and about 


one-third of the amount now imported into this country. When these 
Plantations already set out come into bearing they will represent a 
very large investment of capital, probably between $10,000,000 and 
$15,000,000. It is believed that the studies here outlined are absolutely 
necessary to protect this investment and the additional investments 
which are very likely to be made during the next few years not only in 
California and Arizona but also in extreme southern Nevada along the 
Colorado River and in southern Texas, especially in the Rio Grande 
Valley. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment was, on page 38, line 22, after the word 
= 8 to strike out “$215,000” and insert “ $235,000," so 
as to read: ` 


Forage crops and diseases: For the purchase, propagation, testing, 
and distribution of new and rare seeds; for the investigation and im- 
provement of grasses, alfalfa, clover, and other forage crops, including 
the investigation and control of diseases, $235,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 39, line 1, after the name 
“Bureau of Plant Industry,” to strike out “ $5,446,786" and 
insert “ $5,534,286,” and in line 2, after the word “exceed,” to 
strike out “$1,739,040” and insert “ $1,745,040,” so as to make 
the paragraph read: 


Total, Bureau of Plant Industry, $5,534,286, of which amount not 
to exceed $1,745,040 may be expended for personal services in the 
District of Columbia. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading Forest Serv- 
ice,” on page 45, line 15, before the word “ National,” to strike 
out “ Bernadino” and insert “ Bernardino,” so as to read: 


Improvement of the national forests: For the construction and 
maintenance of roads, trails, bridges, fire lanes, telephone line, cabins, 
fences, and other improvements necessary for the proper and eco- 
nomical administration, protection, and development of the national 
forests, $2,500,000, of which amount $150,000 is reserved for expendi- 
ture on the Angeles, Cleveland, Santa Barbara, and San Bernardino 
National Forests in southern California. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 47, at the end of line 3, to 
strike out $473,000" and insert $513,500,” so as to read: 


Forest management: Fire, silvicultural, and other forest investigu- 
tions and experiments under section 2, at forest experiment stations or 
elsewhere, $513,500. 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I move to amend the com- 
mittee amendment by striking out “ $513,500” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “ $523,500.” The extra $10,000 is to be used for the 
determination of methods of obtaining natural reforestation 
in the Douglas fir, western yellow pine, in the national forests 
of the Southwest. This is a particularly difficult problem in 
the Southwest because of the irregularity in precipitation and 
the occurrence periodically of cycles of dry years. 

For example, in cuttings of Douglas fir in the national for- 
ests of the Southwest the conditions appeared to be favorable 
for new growth, seed was produced, soil appeared to be in a 
satisfactory condition, and so forth. Reproduction has not 
come in, however. The only solution of this problem seems to 
lie in research. 

In the western yellow-pine forest reproduction sometimes 
comes in satisfactorily and in other cases does not. It is not 
possible with present resources to make the intensive attack 
on this problem that is required and to determine the funda- 
mental climatic and other causes which result in failure, and 
likewise those which insure success. 

This increase of $10,000 would also make it possible to co- 
operate with the University of Arizona in a study of the in- 
fluence of climate and other factors upon tree distribution and 
development. 

Mr. McoNARY. Mr. President, is it the Senator’s purpose to 
ask for sufficient funds for the Department of Agriculture so 
that the Forest Service may establish an experiment station in 
the southwestern part of the country? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I merely want the Department of Agricul- 


ture to have this extra fund so as to be able to make this study. 
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I understand the situation with respect to a forest experiment 
station. The Southwest is supposed to haye one established in 
due course of time, although we seem to be very far down on 
the list. But the Forest Service now has not a sufficient num- 
ber of technical men who can make this kind of study. I have 
a telegram from the president of the University of Arizona ad- 
yocating an appropriation of this kind, which I would like to 
have inserted in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to be 
printed in the Rxconn, as follows: 

Tucson, ARIZ., February 8, 1930. 
Senator CARL HAYDEN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Program of research on range problems, erosion, and forest conserva- 
tion of greatest economic importance to our future because of the 
intimate relationship of our range and forest problems to the silting 
of our reservoirs and our agricultural future. A moderate investment 
in investigation should make unnecessary ultimate enormous expendi- 
ture to overcome harmful effects of faculty practices. Research at this 
time to determine a safe policy will avoid the necessity of locking door 
after horse is stolen. 

H. L. SHANTZ, President. 


Mr. MoNARY. Mr. President, is the Senator from Arizona 
able to produce an estimate of the Budget or a recommendation 
from a standing or special committee of the Senate? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I am not, but the appropriation is author- 
ized by a law which bears as one of its coauthors the name of 
the distinguished chairman of the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, the McNary-McSweeney Act. I would like to 
point out to the Senate that Congress is not appropriating funds 
in accordance with the schedule set up in that act. I think the 
Senator in charge of the bill will concede that under the general 
authorization in that act Congress has not made appropriations 
as planned and authorized. 

Taking the Forest Service as a whole, with respect to the 
MecNary-McSweeney Act, the financial program set out in the 
act calls for an increase of $326,000 annually for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture during the first three years of the life of 
the act, or a total of $978,000. 

The fiscal year 1930-31 will be the third year of the act. The 
appropriation for the first-two years and that allowed in the 
agricultural bill now pending in the Senate for the third year 
total $622,436 for the entire department. This means that ap- 
propriations for the department will have fallen behind the 
program by $355,564 in three years. 

The same figures for the Forest Service sections of the act 
are: Planned, $270,000 for three years, $710,000; appropriations 
plus Senate bill, three years, $526,620; appropriations below 
program, $183,380. 

Therefore there is slack in the authorization made in the 
McNary-McSweeney Act of $183,380, and I am asking that 
$10,000 of the slack be taken up. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, the statement of the Senator is 
appealing, and the project is worthy, and I hope in a short time 
that all this slack will be taken up and that we will be appro- 
priating according to the authorization. But I made a promise 
some weeks ago on the floor of the Senate, in conformity with 
the action of the Committee on Appropriations, that I would 
object to all items which do not fall within the rule. I can not 
make an exception, however much I would like to do so per- 
sonally. As chairman of the Committee on Agriculture, in 
charge of this bill, I must invoke the rule against the Senator’s 
amendment, and I submit the matter to the Chair. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I would like to be heard on 
the point of order. Congress has authorized a series of appro- 
priations year after year of maximum sums of money, and the 
agricultural appropriation bill does not carry up to that amount. 
The amendment I have offered comes within the text of the 
authorizing act. I am not attempting in any manner to change 
the text or purpose of that act. I am merely seeking to change 
the amount. Is not an amendment increasing a proposed appro- 
priation, when authorized by law, in order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is inclined to think 
it is. The Chair rather regrets to have to overrule the point of 
order, but under the rule, if an amendment is made pursuant to 
law or is authorized by law, under the rules of the Senate such 
an amendment is in order. 

MT ORY Irrespective of whether an estimate has been 
made? j y 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Irrespective of whether an esti- 
mate has come down from the Budget. That is one of the three 
bases for holding an amendment in order—that it is pursuant 
2 pa authorization. The Chair will have to overrule the point 

order. 
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Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, the chairman of the committee 
will concede, I am sure, that the appropriations in this bill for 
these forestry purposes are not as great as are authorized by 
law. He is familiar with the act which bears his name, and I 
have placed in the Recorp accurate figures to show that my con- 
tention is true. 

Mr. McNARY. I do not oppose the project on its merits. I 
only saw fit to invoke the rule which I thought was applicable. 
If the Senator desires to press his amendment, I have no objec- 
tion to it, speaking for myself personally. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Arizona. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I had intended to offer another 
amendment. Must the Senate first dispose of committee 
amendments? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Committee amendments are to 
be disposed of first. The clerk will state the next amendment. 
The next amendment was, on page 47, at the end of line 10, 
to strike out $620,000” and insert $635,000,” so as to read: 


Forest products: Experiments, investigations, and tests of forest prod- 
ucts under section 8, at the Forest Products Laboratory or elsewhere, 
$635.000. ` 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 47, at the end of line 14, 
to strike out “ $25,000” and insert “ $50,000,” so as to read: 


Forest economics : Investigations in forest economics under section 10, 
$50,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 47, line 15, after the word 
“expenses,” to strike out “$11,910,730” and insert “ $11,991,- 
230,” so as to read: 3 


In all, salaries and general expenses, $11,991,230; and in addition 
thereto there are hereby appropriated all moneys received as contribu- 
tions toward cooperative work under the provisions of section 1 of the 
act approved March 3, 1925 (U. S. C., title 16, sec. 572), which funds 
shall be covered into the Treasury and constitute a part of the special 
funds provided by the act of June 30, 1914 (U. S. C., title 16, sec. 
498) : Provided, That not to exceed $470,076 may be expended for de- 
partmental personal services in the District of Columbia. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Acquisition of 
additional forest lands,” on page 49, line 11, after the word 
secs., to strike out “552-563” and insert “513-519,” and in 
line 12, after the word “secs.,” to insert “515,” so as to read: 


For the acquistion of additional lands under the provisions of the act 
of March 1. 1911 (U. S. C., title 16, secs. 513-519), as amended by the 
act of June 7, 1924 (U. S. C., title 16, secs. 515, 564-570), subject 
to the provisions of the act of April 30, 1928 (45 Stat. 468), 
$2,000,000, of which amount not to exceed $35,940 may be expended for 
departmental personal services and supplies and equipment in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 49, at the end of line 17, 
to increase the total appropriation for the Forest Service from 
$15,703,730 to $15,784,230. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “Bureau of 
Chemistry and Soils,” on page 53, at the end of line 1, to strike 
out “ $185,000” and insert “ $160,000,” so as to read. 


Soil-erosion investigations: To enable the Secretary of Agriculture to 
make investigation not otherwise provided for, of the causes of soil 
erosion and the possibility of increasing the absorption of rainfall by 
the soll in the United States, and to devise means to be employed in the 
preservation of soil, the prevention or control of destructive erosion, 
and the conservation of rainfall by terracing or other means, inde- 
pendently or in cooperation with other branches of the Government, 
State agencies, counties, farm organizations, associations of business 
men, or individuals, $160,000. 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, the report of the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations discloses that the House of Repre- 
sentatives appropriated $25,000 for a soil-erosion station in the 
Pacific Northwest. The published hearings before the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations—and unfortunately I was in the 
West and could not be present—make it evident that there 
was considerable discussion with respect to the necessity for 
not only the station in the Pacific Northwest but for stations 
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elsewhere in the United States, particularly in the Southwest, 
in Arizona, New Mexico, and southern California. 

The report of the Senate Committee on Appropriations states 
that this increase of $25,000 allowed by the House is recom- 
mended to be stricken from the bill. If the Pacific Northwest 
does not want a soil-erosion station, certainly we would like 
to have that sum of money expended for the same kind of 
investigational work in Arizona, New Mexico, and southern 
California. I want to inquire of the chairman of the Committee 
on Agriculture whether the Pacific Northwest is willing to sur- 
render this $25,000, since that station is not desired, and allow 
the same character of work to be undertaken in the Southwest? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, the Pacific Northwest has not 
been consulted about the matter. I will state briefly the action 
of the subcommittee. 

There are several similar stations required in various sections 
of the country, and the committee thought that in all fairness 
they should not appropriate for the Northwest project until a 
study had been made by the Department of Agriculture and an 
actual survey of the needs of the country had been made and 
reported to Congress the next year, to be carried in the annual 
appropriation bill, including the suggestion of the Senator from 
Arizona. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, let me make this observation: 
That while such a plan as suggested by the Senator from 
Oregon is, upon its face, undoubtedly fair to all sections of the 
country and entirely laudable, it is impracticable. 

The Department of Agriculture does not possess the required 
number of technical men to establish and commence carrying 
on the work in a large number of soil-erosion stations, if located 
in various regions throughout the United States. We must fol- 
low the same policy that has been adopted with respect to the 
MeNary-Mesweeney forestry experiment stations. Let them be 
established one at a time, and as trained personnel is acquired, 
then expand the work. If we can not have a station for Arizona, 
New Mexico, and southern California, I hope the Senate will 
disagree to this amendment, and allow the station to be estab- 
lished in the Pacific Northwest, in order that young men may be 
trained there, so that from that station ultimately we can obtain 
the personnel needed in other sections of the country. I think 
it is a great mistake for the Senate to take this action, but if 
the Senate Committee on Appropriations has stricken this item 
out of the bill because the Pacific Northwest does not want a 
station located in that part of the United States, I repeat, we 
would like very much to have the amount remain in the bill, 
with the understanding that it will be expended for a like pur- 
pose in our southwestern country. 

Mr. McNARY. Just a word. The committee did not strike 
out the appropriation for the station in the Northwest, because 
it thought it was not needed, but rather graciously the repre- 
sentatives of the Northwest indicated that they did not want 
to have a station there when there were clamors from other 
sections of the country, and it was thought best for the depart- 
ment to make a survey in order to determine those most needed, 
and handle one or two stations next year. That was the reason 
why the appropriation was stricken out, solely because to pro- 
mote a survey so as to determine where these erosion stations 
should be located. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, may I point out, in that con- 
nection, that the McNary-McSweeney Act authorizes the estab- 
lishment of over a dozen forestry experiment stations, of which 
up to the present time I believe 7 have been established, 1 for 
the Allegheny region at Philadelphia, 1 for the Appalachian sec- 
tion at Asheville, a southern station in New Orleans, 1 for the 
Central States in Columbus, Ohio, 1 for the Lake States and 
adjoining States in St. Paul, a California forestry experiment 
station established last year at Berkeley, and the northwestern 
forestry experiment station at Portland. That activity of the 
Department of Agriculture is proceeding with a gradual increase 
each year. 

The great Southwest, whose climate is so different from that 
of the rest of the United States, has in that regard up to this 
time been completely and totally neglected. I am not specifi- 
cally complaining about that, but the House proposal is not 
only to continue the northwestern forestry experiment station 
but to add a soil experiment station in the Pacifie Northwest 
also. If the Senators from that section of the country do not 
want that station, permit me to seriously suggest to the Senate 
that the committee amendment be disagreed to, with the under- 
standing that the $25,000 can be used for a soil-erosion station 
in Arizona, New Mexico, or southern California. 

In that connection I want to point out the very great need 
there is for this kind of work, particularly in the Southwest. 
Twenty-five thousand dollars, if used only in Arizona and New 
Mexico, would provide for investigations of erosion control 
through range management on the watersheds of these States. 
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Vegetation is the main means for control of erosion on forest 
and range lands, which form the watersheds for irrigation reser- 
voirs in the Southwest. Drought and overgrazing have so de- 
pleted vegetative cover that large areas now support only from 
one-fifth to one-third the vegetation the soil is capable of pro- 
ducing. The breakdown of the vegetation has allowed the tor- 
rential rains of the region to carry away the rich topsoil, re- 
ducing the productive capacity of the soil and making reestab- 
lishment of the vegetative cover difficult. 

Not only are irrigation and other reservoirs silting up more 
rapidly than is advisable but great damage results from floods 
coming into valleys carrying heavy accumulation of gravel onto 
agricultural lands and cutting out the farm lands along the 
stream courses. Approximately 100,000 acres of agricultural 
lands in mountain valleys have been destroyed in Arizona and 
New Mexico. Erosion conditions generally in the Southwest are 
becoming more serious yearly. 

The Salt River reclamation project in Arizona is especially 
important. Over one-fifth of Arizona’s population live in this 
valley. Nearly 300,000 acres are irrigated. Estimates place the 
farm and urban property values in the Salt River Valley at 
$250,000,000, and the crops, livestock, and power annually pro- 
duced from the project at $35,000,000. Adequate water storage 
is essential to the maintenance of this investment. On the basis 
of the above estimates every acre of the Roosevelt Reservoir 
watershed, the main storage basin of the project, has a de- 
pendent investment in the valley of $67 and a yearly agricul- 
tural and power production value of $9. Every effort should be 
made to reestablish the vegetative cover on these valuable 
watersheds. 

The erosion situation affecting the Elephant Butte project in 
New Mexico is equally important. Not only is silting of the 
reseryoir serious but depletion of soil and forage values on 
range lands immediately adjacent to the valley is more severe 
and erosion is more acute. Washes, often less than 15 miles 
long, are carrying such heavy loads of gravel onto irrigated 
lands and doing so much damage to roads, irrigation works, 
and other improvements that they are causing grave concern 
to the communities. Engineering works suggested for temporary 
aid in controlling the situation at Las Cruces alone have been 
estimated to cost $100,000. Even this will not prove effective 
unless erosion can be stopped at its source on the slopes. 

Research is needed to determine, first, what vegetative cover 
is most effective in preventing erosion and regulating run-off 
under the dry southwestern conditions; second, how this vegeta- 
tive cover can be restored by total protection from grazing, 
by grazing practices which favor rapid recovery, and by arti- 
ficial reseeding or replanting range areas; and, third, how the 
restored vegetative cover can be maintained as an effective 
erosion protective agency either under grazing regulation or 
complete protection. 

Of $25,000 for California alone that sum could be used to 
great advantage to determine the influence of chaparral, brush, 
and forest cover upon stream flow and erosion and for the de- 
termination of the most effective methods for controlling erosion 
and regulating stream flow. 

Water is the most valuable natural resource in California 
because agriculture is wholly dependent upon irrigation. The 
area of tillable land far exceeds the available supply of irriga- 
tion water. The water-supply problem is probably more acute 
in the southern two-thirds of the State than in any other sec- 
tion of the country and is being accentuated by increasing popu- 
lation. The water tables in the southern California valleys and 
in the San Joaquin Basin have been falling steadily under in- 
creasing rural and urban demands. Irrigation water is now 
being pumped in those regions from wells 500 feet deep. Ap- 
parently the limit of supply has been reached in many places. 
It is vitally important that all of the watersheds in the Cali- 
fornia mountains be so handled as to deliver a maximum of 
water in usable form. 

Inseparably linked with the conservation of water supplies 
are the problems of flood and erosion control. There is every 
reason to believe that the amount of erosion has been increasing 
rapidly as the original vegetative cover has been disturbed or 
destroyed by fires and otherwise. Reservoirs are silted up, rich 
agricultural lands are completely buried and destroyed, silt- 
laden waters clog the interstices in the outwash fans at the 
foot of the mountains, and water instead of penetrating and 
becoming available for later pumping runs to the sea, Single 
storms cause damages running into millions of dollars. 

The Federal Goyernment is particularly responsible because 
many of the watersheds involved are contained almost entirely 
in national forests, national parks, and national monuments, 
In such lands alone, omitting altogether military and Indian 
reservations, the Federal Government is withholding from pro- 
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tective measures which might otherwise be applied by the State 
or private interests, in Arizona, 12,149,207 acres, or 16.7 per cent 
of the total area of the State. In New Mexico the withheld 
areas total 8,537,791 acres, or 10.9 per cent of the State. And 
in California the Federal Government is permitting unchecked 
erosion and destruction of fertility upon its reserved lands 
amounting to 20,266,127 acres, or exactly one-fifth of the entire 
area of the State. 

The effect of overgrazing upon the open ranges and the 
national forests is universally recognized to be detrimental, yet 
we do not know just what should be done to properly regulate 
grazing so as to prevent the loss of this tremendously valuable 
surface soil. I can not conceive of any expenditure that Con- 
gress could make of a Scientific and investigational nature which 
would be more valuable to the livestock interests in the great 
area of country that begins at about San Antonio, Tex., and 
extends across the western part of that State through New 
Mexico and Arizona into southern Colorado, Utah, Nevada, and 
southern California. 

That is a region where there is a great fluctuation from year 
to year in rainfall, where the ground becomes as dry as powder 
and then some tremendous cloudburst may occur to wash away 
the surface soil. The conditions are so different from those that 
exist in any other part of the United States that I urge the 
Senate to disagree to the committee amendment with the under- 
Standing that the $25,000 will be available for soil-erosion inyes- 
tigations in our southwestern country. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

TARIFF RATES 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I wish to refer to a tabulation 
inserted on page 6015 of the ConcressionaL Recorp of March 
24, 1930, showing reductions in rates of duty by the Senate Com- 
mittee of the Whole as compared with H. R. 2667 as passed 
by. the House of Representatives. 

I stated, as shown on page 6012 of the Recoxp, that the 
equivalent ad valorem rates provided in Schedule 1—chemicals, 
oils, and paints—under the act of 1913 was 16.09 per cent; 
under the act of 1922, 2892 per cent; under the bill as it 
was passed by the House, 31.82 per cent; under the bill as 
reported by the Finance Committee, 29.37 per cent; and under 
the bill as it will be voted upon by the Senate, 30.95 per 
cent. 

Following my statement, the senior Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. Harrison] said: 


Will the Senator also put in the Recorp at this point the figures 
which he has showing that in Committee of the Whole the so-called 
coalition, when it got through with the matter, had reduced the rate 
to 13.37 per cent. 


Mr. President, I wish to point out that the tabulation inserted 
on page 6015 of the Recorp by the senior Senator from Missis- 
sippi does not represent the equivalent ad valorem of the com- 
plete schedules as passed by the House and as amended by 
the Senate in Committee of the Whole, but it represents an 
analysis of those items only on which reductions in the duties 
were made by the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to complete my statement first. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand; but the Senator is referring to 
a statement put in the Recorp by the senior Senator from Mis- 
sissippi, who is not now present. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have been trying to find the Senator from 
Mississippi. I will assure the Senator from Nebraska that I 
shall take it up with the Senator from Mississippi before the 
change is made in the Recorp. I am sure the Senator from 
Mississippi will agree with the statement I am making. 

Mr. HARRISON entered the Chamber. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Mississippi has just entered 
the Chamber. I will say to him that the Tariff Commission 
Sent to me a statement this morning in relation to the estimate 
placed in the Recorp yesterday with reference to the chemical 
schedule which the Senator requested should follow the sched- 
ules I asked to have printed. I will repeat that part of my 
set i in order that the Senator may know what I have 
sa 

Following my statement, as shown in the Rroonb of yesterday, 
the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] said: 


Will the Senator also put in the Recorp at this point the figures 
which he has showing that in Committee of the Whole the so-called 
coalition, when it got through with the matter, had reduced the rate to 
13.37 per cent? 


Mr, President, I wish to point out that the tabulation inserted 
on page 6015 by the senior Senator from Mississtppi does not 
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represent the equivalent ad valorem of the complete schedules 
as passed by the House and as amended by the Senate in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, but it represents an analysis of those items 
only on which reductions in the duties were made by the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

To illustrate: The value of imports in 1928 for Schedule 1 
was $95,736,113 ; in the tabulation referred to the value of im- 
ports for 1928, $16,117,355, represents the value only of imports 
for those items on which reductions were made by the Commit- 
tee of the Whole. The 13.37 per cent is not the equivalent ad 
valorem of the entire Schedule 1, as amended by the Committee 
of the Whole, but only for that part on which reductions were 
made. The ad valorem rate for the entire Schedule 1, as 
amended by the Committee of the Whole, is 30.31 per cent. 

It is therefore obvious that the tabulation on page 6015 does 
not present a complete picture for each of the schedules. It is 
restricted to those items on which reductions were made, and 
the tabulation presented by the senior Senator from Missis- 
sippi must be clearly understood to apply only to a part of each 
of the schedules. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, may I say to the Senator 
from Utah that I understood it clearly that way, that the per- 
centage of reductions which I put in the Recorn, being a table 
prepared by the Tariff Commission, was only upon those items 
which the House had amended and which the Senate had 
amended and not upon the whole schedule. But when the Sena- 
tor put his table in the Recorp yesterday and asked that it be 
inserted in the document which was to be printed, I asked—or 
it was done on the motion of the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WatsH]—that the percentage of reduction, carrying out the 
same idea the Senator had in mind in his table, and which was 
placed in the Rroonb day before yesterday by the Representa- 
tive from Texas, Mr. Garner, be also printed in the document. 

It was that list which I furnished to the clerk to put in the 
document which the Senator is having prepared at the Publie 
Printing Office. This particular proposition was only put in at 
my request, not in parallel columns, but at the bottom of the 
document, to show just as the Tariff Commission shows what it 
is. I wanted it to go in the Recorp because it had not previ- 
ously been put in the Recorp. The Senator stated, on page 6015 
of the Recorp, just what the schedule itself states that it is. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator does not want to have that printed 
in the document? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes, I do; but not in parallel columns. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then I want to have the explanation printed 
in connection with it. 

Mr. HARRISON. That is perfectly all right. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then I ask that in the permanent Recorp, and 
also in the Senate document, the explanation of these items be 
printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HARRISON. I am very glad that is to be done, and I 
want the Senator to understand that those matters which were 
to be printed in parallel columns, as he requested yesterday, 
will be carried out as suggested by the Senator. 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7491) making appropriations for 
the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1931, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The reading of the bill will be 
resumed, 

The Chief Clerk continued the reading of the bill. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, on page 53, at the end of line 15, to reduce the total appro- 
priation for the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils from $1,849,140 
to $1,824,140. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading Bureau of 
Entomology,” on page 54, line 23, after the word “beets,” to 
strike out $392,474” and insert $401,274,” so as to read: 


Truck and field crop insects: For insects affecting truck, garden, and 
field crops, including insects affecting tobacco and sugar beets, $401,274, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 55, line 14, after the words 
“ European corn borer,” to strike out “$535,000” and insert 
“ $545,000,” so as to read: 


Cereal and forage insects: For insects affecting cereal and forage 
crops, including sugarcane and rice, and including research on the 
Buropean corn borer, $545,000, of which $8,000 shall be immediately 
available for the control of the cricket in northwestern Colorado. 


The amendment was agreed to, 
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The next amendment was, on page 55, at the end of line 19, 
to increase the appropriation relative to insects affecting man 
and animals from $121,000 to $131,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 55, at the end of line 21, 
to increase the appropriation relative to insects affecting stored 
products from $91,900 to $96,900. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 55, at the end of line 25, 
to increase the appropriation for bee culture and apiary nranage- 
ment from $64,400 to $75,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 56, line 1, after the words 
“Bureau of Entomology,” to strike out “ $2,552,604" and insert 
“ $2 597,004,” so as to read: 

Total, Bureau of Entomology, $2,597,004, of which amount not to 
exceed $457,090 may be expended for personal services in the District 
of Columbia. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “Bureau of 
Biological Survey,” on page 57, line 22, to strike out “ $57,000” 
and insert “ $64,000,” so as to read: 


Production of fur-bearing animals: For investigations, experiments, 
demonstrations, and cooperation in connection with the production and 
utilization of fur-bearing animals raised for meat and fur, in the United 
States and Alaska, $64,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 58, at the end of line 3, to 
strike out “$66,800” and insert $70,957,” so as to read: 


For biological investigations, including the relations, habits, geo- 
graphic distribution, and migration of animals and plants, and the 
preparation of maps of the life zones, and including $18,000 for investi- 
gations of the relations of wild animal life to forests, under section 5 of 
the act approved May 22, 1928, $70,957. 


The anrendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 58, line 9, after the word 
“therewith,” to strike out “$192,000” and insert “ $232,000,” 
so as to read: 


. 

Protection of migratory birds: For all necessary expenses for enfore- 
ing the provisions of the migratory bird treaty act of July 8, 1918 
(U. S. C., title 16, secs, 703-711), and for cooperation with local authori- 
ties in the protection of migratory birds, and for necessary investiga- 
tions connected therewith, $232,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. . 

The next amendment was, on page 59, line 3, before the word 
Provided,“ to strike out “$142,000,” and insert $167,000,” so 
as to read: 


For investigations, experiments, and demonstrations in the establish- 
ment, improvement, and increase of the reindeer industry and musk oxen 
in Alaska, including the erection of necessary buildings and other struc- 
tures and cooperation with other agencies, and for all expenses necessary 
for the enforcement of the provisions of the Alaska game law, approved 
January 13, 1925 (U. S. C., title 48, secs. 192-211), $167,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 59, at the end of line 7, to 
increase the appropriation for salaries and expenses of the Bu- 
reau of Biological Survey from $1,295,320 to $1,371,477. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 60, after line 19, to insert 
the heading “ Migratory Bird Conservation Act,” and in line 21, 
to strike out “ Migratory bird conservation act,” so as to read: 

MIGRATORY BIRD CONSERVATION ACT 

For carrying into effect the provisions of the act entitled “An act to 
more effectively meet the obligations of the United States under the 
migratory-bird treaty with Great Britain by lessening the dangers threat- 
ening migratory game birds from drainage and other causes by the 
acquisition of areas of land and of water to furnish in perpetuity res- 
ervations for the adequate protection of such birds; and authorizing 
appropriations for the establishment of such areas, their maintenance 
and improvement, and for other purposes,” approved February 18, 1929, 
$200,000, authorized by section 12 of the act, and in addition thereto 
$5,000 authorized by section 18 of the act; in all, $205,000, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 61, line 9, after the name 
“ Biological Survey,” to strike out “$1,791,320” and insert 
“ $1,867,477,” and in line 10, after the word “ exceed,” to strike 
out “ $289,373 ” and insert “ $292,573,” so as to read: 

Total, Bureau of Biological Survey, $1,867,477, of which amount not 
to exceed $292,573 may be expended for departmental personal services 
in the District of Columbia. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, under the heading, “Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics,” on page 67, line 10, to strike out 
“$475,000 ” and insert “ $525,000,” so as to read! 


Market inspection of farm products: For enabling the Secretary of 
Agriculture, independently and in cooperation with other branches of 
the Government, State agencies, purchasing and consuming organiza- 
tions, boards of trade, chambers of commerce, or other associations of 
business men or trade organizations, and persons or corporations engaged 
in the production, transportation, marketing, and distribution of farm 
and food products, whether operating in one or more jurisdictions, to 
investigate and certify to shippers and other interested parties the class, 
quality, and/or condition of cotton, tobacco, and fruits and vegetables, 
poultry, butter, hay, and other perishable farm products when offered 
for interstate shipment or when received at such important central 
markets as the Secretary of Agriculture may from time to time desig- 
nate, or at points which may be conveniently reached therefrom, under 
such rules and regulations as he may prescribe, including payment of 
such fees as will be reasonable and as nearly as may be to cover the 
cost for the service rendered: Provided, That certificates issued by the 
authorized agents of the department shall be received in all courts of 
the United States as prima facie evidence of the truth of the statements 
therein contained, $525,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 67, at the end of line 22, 
to ne out “ $1,375,000" and insert “$1,385,000,” so as to 
read: 


Market news service: For collecting, publishing, and distributing, 
by telegraph, mail, or otherwise, timely information on the market 
supply and demand, commercial movement, location, disposition, 
quality, condition, and market prices of livestock, meats, fish, and 
animal products, dairy and poultry products, fruits and vegetables, 
peanuts and their products, grain, hay, feeds, and seeds, and other agri- 
cultural products, independently and in cooperation with other branches 
of the Government, State agencies, purchasing and consuming organi- 
zations, and persons engaged in the production, transportation, market- 
ing, and distribution of farm and food products, $1,385,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 68, at the end of line 10, 
to increase the appropriation for salaries and expenses of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics from $4,771,890 to $4,831,890. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 72, line 4, after the name 
“Bureau of Agricultural Economics,” to strike out 56,175, 
390” and insert “ $6,235,390," and in line 5, after the word 
“exceed,” to strike ont “ $2,153,559" and insert “$2,164,159,” 
so as to read: 


Total, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, $6,235,390, of which 
amount not to exceed $2,164,159 may be expended for personal services 
in the District of Columbia. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 84, line 16, to strike out 
the heading National Arboretum“ in large type and insert 
“National Arboretum” in smaller type. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Forest roads 
and trails,” on page 85, line 22, after the word “ his,” to strike 
out “aportionment” and insert “apportionment,” so as to 
read: 

Provided further, That the Secretary of Agriculture shall incur obli- 
gations, approve projects, or enter into contracts under bis apportion- 
ment and prorating of this authorization, and his action in so doing 
shall be deemed a contractual obligation on the part of the Federal 
Government for the payment of the cost thereof: 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Federal aid 
highway system,” on page 85, line 21, after the figures “ 1916,” to 
strike out (U. S. C., title 16, sec. 503)” and insert “(39 Stat. 
pp. 355-359),”" so as to read: 


For carrying out the provisions of the act entitled “An act to provide 
that the United States shall aid the States in the construction of rural 
post roads, and for other purposes,” approved July 11, 1916 (39 Stat. pp. 
355-359), and all acts amendatory thereof and supplementary thereto, 
to be expended in accordance with the provisions of said act, as amended, 
including not to exceed $454,900 for departmental personal services in 
the District of Columbia, $75,000,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended, which sum is composed of $32,800,000, the remainder of the 
sum of $75,000,000 authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1929, by paragraph 1 of the act approved June 22, 1926, 
and $42,200,000, part of the sum of $75,000,000 authorized to be appro- 
priated for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1930, by paragraph 1 of the 
act approved May 26, 1928 (45 Stat. p. 750). : 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 87, line 8, after the paren- 
thesis, to strike out the colon and the following proviso: 


Provided, That the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized to 
expend not to exceed $200,000 out of the administrative funds authorized 
by the Federal highway act approved November 9, 1921, and acts amend- 
atory thereof or supplementary thereto, for the erection of a laboratory 
building in the District of Columbia or elsewhere for permanent quarters 
for the testing and research work of the Bureau of Public Roads; and 
for the acquisition, by purchase, condemnation, gift, grant, dedication, 
or otherwise, of such lands as he may deem necessary to provide a 
suitable site for such laboratory. On and after the passage of this act 
the unexpended balance of the appropriation of $75,000 made by the 
act approved March 4, 1917 (U. S. Stat. L., vol. 39, p. 1161), for such 
a laboratory on the Arlington farm property of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture shall cease to be available and shall be covered 
into the Treasury. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 88, at the end of line 12, 
to increase the total appropriations for the Department of Agri- 
culture, from $153,284,670 to $153,648,227. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill having been concluded, 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I send to the desk another 
committee amendment which I am authorized to propose, cover- 
ing rent for the department. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Curer Clank. On page 6, line 4, after the numerals 
“$100,000,” insert: 

And the unexpended balance of the appropriation for rent of buildings 
and parts of buildings in the District of Columbia for use of the various 
bureaus, divisions, and offices of the Department of Agriculture for the 
fiscal year 1930 is continued available for the same purpose during the 
fiscal year 1931. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I offer the following amend- 
ment which, I think, the chairman of the committee will 
accept, 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Let the amendment be reported. 

The Curer CLERK. The Senator from South Carolina moves, 
on page 88, after line 11, to insert: 


FLOOD RELIEF, SOUTH CAROLINA 


For the relief of the State of South Carolina, as a reimbursement 
or contribution in aid from the United States, induced by the extraordi- 
nary conditions of necessity and emergency resulting from the un- 
usually serious financial loss to the State of South Carolina through 
the damage to or destruction of roads and bridges by floods in 1929, 
imposing a public charge against the property of the State beyond its 
reasonable capacity to bear, $805,561. Such portion of the sum hereby 
appropriated as will be available for future construction shall be ex- 
pended by the State highway department, with the approval of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, for the restoration, including relocation, of 
roads and bridges of the Federal-aid highway system so damaged or 
destroyed, in such manner as to give the largest measure of permanent 
relief, under rules and regulations to be prescribed by the Secretary 
of Agriculture. Any portion of the sum hereby appropriated shall 
become available when the State of South Carolina shows to the satis- 
faction of the Secretary of Agriculture that it has, either before or 
after the approval of this act, actually expended or made available for 
expenditure, for the restoration, including relocation, of roads and 
bridges so damaged or destroyed, a like sum from State funds, Nothing 
herein contained shall be construed as an acknowledgment of any lia- 
bility on the part of the United States in connection with the restora- 
tion of such roads and bridges: Provided, That out of such appropria- 
tion not to exceed 2½ per cent may be used by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to employ such assistants, clerks, and other persons in the city 
of Washington and elsewhere, to purchase supplies, material, equip- 
ment, and office fixtures, and to incur such travel and other expense 
as he may deem necessary for carrying: out the provisions of this 
paragraph. 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, by action of the Senate pre- 
viously taken the amendment is in order and is meritorious, 
and as chairman I have no objection to it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from South Carolina. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. Mr. President, I offer the following 
amendment, which is in order in view of the action of the 
Senate on the bill S. 3487. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let the amendment be reported. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 47, after line 10, insert: 

For the construction, by contract or otherwise, at Madison, Wis., 
such fireproof building or buildings as in the judgment of the Secretary 
of Agriculture may be suitable for the use of the forest products labora- 
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tory of the Forest Service, with modern equipment for laboratory tests 
and experiments, including the moving and installation of existing 
equipment and the purchase and installation of necessary new equip- 
ment, the making of steam, sewer, water, gas, electrical, and other con- 
nections, and the construction of such railway sidings, roadways, side- 
walks, and approaches as may be required, $900,000: Provided, That 
the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized to accept, on behalf 
of the United States, from the regents of the University of Wisconsin, 
a donation by deed of conveyance satisfactory to the United States of 
such tract or tracts of land as in his judgment may be suitable as a 
site for such building or buildings, and to pay from the -appropriation 
herein made all costs incident to examining, transferring, and perfecting 
title to said land: Provided further, That the deed of conveyance may 
provide for a reversion of title to the University of Wisconsin if and 
when the United States no longer uses said land for the purpose of a 
forest-products laboratory, and upon such reversion the United States 
shall have a reasonable time within which to remove or otherwise dis- 
pose of the buildings and other improvements constructed by it on sald 
lands. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr, TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let it be reported. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 76, after line 6, insert: 


For all necessary expenses for the eradication, control, and preven- 
tion of the spread of the Mediterranean fruit fly, the employment of 
persons and means in the city of Washington and elsewhere, investiga- 
tions, printing, and the maintenance, repair, and operation of passen- 
ger-carrying vehicles outside of the District of Columbia, $6,900,000, to 
be immediately available: Provided, That in the discretion of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture no expenditure shall be made hereunder until a 
sum or sums adequate to State cooperation shall have been appro- 
priated, subscribed, or contributed by States, county, or local authori- 
ties or individuals or organizations. 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I understand this has been 
estimated for by the Budget, and while we have no official 
information, I understand that a subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations of the House has gone to Florida and has 
spent two or three weeks making a very full and thorough in- 
vestigation. What their report is or may be I do not know, 
and what their judgment may be I do not know. It has oc- 
curred to me that under these circumstances it would be very 
proper for us to allow the matter to be taken care of in another 
bill after action by that committee which has made a study and 
investigation of the situation. That is the only suggestion IL 
have to make in regard to the matter. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, the Department of Agricul- 
ture, of course, has been in charge of this matter and made a 
very thorough investigation. A communication has now been 
submitted by the President and the department and the Budget 
Bureau recommending this appropriation. Of course, I am not 
wedded to any particular amount; I am not an expert, and I do 
not really know what amount should be provided; there is some 
conflict on that question ; but what I am desirous of doing is ex- 
pediting the matter. The people of my State, both those who 
are favorable to an appropriation of this character and those 
who are not, are in a very unsettled condition, and I think that 
the action I propose will expedite a determination of the ques- 
tion probably by two or three weeks. The subcommittee of the 
Appropriations Committee of the House may pass on it when 
it reaches the House. 

Mr. JONES. I am not advised as to when the estimate was 
submitted. Can the Senator tell me the date of it? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. The date of the Budget estimate is March 
20; that is, the communication came in on March 20. 

Mr. JONES. I think probably we would have a right to act 
on the Budget estimate. The subcommittee of the House will 
have it before them, together with the information they have 
gathered; and under those circumstances, we might, of course, 
take the amendment to conference. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I am confident that the question has been 
thoroughly considered; but, of course, there might be a diver- 
gence of opinion. What I am after, however, is to expedite the 
matter so that the people of my State may get this controverted 
question settled, one way or the other, and know what the Goy- 
ernment is going to do; whether or not it is going to make an 
appropriation according to the recommendation of the depart- 
ment if that is in harmony with the views of the Appropriations 
Committee of the House, or whether it is going to let the matter 
stay up in the air for an indefinite period. We are bearing the 
brunt of it in my State, and I would appreciate it very much 
if we could let this item be adopted in this bill. Then we will 
see what is the intention. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, of course, the fruit-fly 
quarantine in Florida has its reflex all over the country, and 
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there is a very violent protest against it from fruit dealers and 
consignees throughout the Middle West. Furthermore, of course, 
we are all familiar with the rather vicious criticism of the entire 
fruit-fly quarantine as it now exists, and there is a very definite 
question mark in the public mind as to the necessity for it. 

Mr. President, so far as I am concerned, I am quite disposed 
to go along with the Senator in his purpose to expedite a con- 
clusion, but I would not want it understood that by the Senate’s 
consent to the amendment at this point we are committing our- 
selves against whatever position may be recommended by the 
subcommittee of the House Appropriations Committee. I want 
to be guided by that recommendation when it shall be avail- 
able. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, the views of the Senator 
from Michigan with regard to the matter are not contrary to 
mine. I want to try to work it out, and the idea, as I said, is 
to try to get some adjustment at an early date instead of having 
it hang as a cloud over my State. I think the adoption of this 
amendment will help expedite the matter. 

Mr. MeNARY. Mr. President, the Senator from Washington 
{Mr. Jones] raised the point, or at least made the suggestion, 
that probably the House should further consider this item. 
There has been some controversy among Members of the House 
for a little time over it. Recently the Department of Agricul- 
ture advised me, as chairman of the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, that it desired this money for the purpose 
of plant control and insect eradication work for the year. The 
matter was submitted to the Director of the Budget by the 
Department of Agriculture, and then to the President of the 
United States, and the estimate came here a few days ago, re- 
duced by over 50 per cent under the estimate first made by the 
Department of Agriculture. The first proposal was for $15,381,- 
000, of which $1,290,000 has been appropriated, reducing this 
estimate to $14,091,000. It is now proposed to reduce this sum to 
$6,900,000 in Honse Document No. 325 of this session, which 
sum will carry on the work until November 30 of this year. It 
is hoped that the entomologists of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, by the use of this money in the way they have planned to 
use it, will be able to bring about a complete eradication of this 
insect, which is the worst pest of all the insects known over the 
world, or at least it will be possible to bring it within control of 
the biologists and entomologists of the department. If the 
appropriation shall not be provided in this bill, I do not know in 
what bill it will be carried. If it is a matter of controversy in 
the House, when it goes to conference it can be studied, and 
then, if the conferees are unable to agree because of House oppo- 
sition, the matter can well be referred to the floor of the House, 
where it can be thteshed out. Then it can be passed on by the 
experts, and Members of the House may be afforded an oppor- 
tunity to express their views. I hope the amendment will be 
adopted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Florida. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the clerk be given authority to adjust all totals that may be in 
error. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


CONSTRUCTION OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


Mr. KEYES. Mr. President, there is on the calendar order 
No. 141, being House bill 6120, which is generally known as the 
public buildings bill. I was about to ask the Senator from Ne- 
braska if he would be willing to lay aside the unfinished busi- 
ness, so that the bill to which I have referred may be considered 

at that time? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The unfinished business does not 
come up until 2 o'clock, and the bill in charge of the Senator 
from New Hampshire is in order. 

Mr. KEYES. Then I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of the bill named by me. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from New Hampshire. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 6120) to 
amend the act entitled “An act to provide for the construction 
of certain public buildings, and for other purposes,” approved 
May 25, 1926 (44 Stat. 630) ; the act entitled “An act to amend 
section 5 of the act entitled ‘An act to provide for the construc- 
tion of certain public buildings, and for other purposes,’ ap- 
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proved May 25, 1926,” dated February 24, 1928 (45 Stat. 137); 
and the act entitled “An act authorizing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to acquire certain lands within the District of Colum- 
bia to be used as space for public buildings,” approved Janu- 
ary 13, 1928 (45 Stat. 51), which had been reported from the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds with amendments. 

The first amendment was, on page 3, after line 15, to strike 
out “Secretary of the Treasury is authorized, empowered, and 
directed, to acquire sites or additions to sites for public build- 
ings by purchase, condemnation, or otherwise, within the area 
bounded by Pennsylvania Avenue and New York Avenue on 
the north, Virginia Avenue and Maryland Avenue projected in 
a straight line to Twining Lake on the south, and Delaware 
Avenue SW. on the east, including properties within said area 
belonging to the District of Columbia which the Secretary of the 
Treasury may determine should be acquired, and in addition 
thereto the necessary land for the extension of the building 
known as the Treasury Annex No, 1 northwardly to H Street 
NW.” and insert “ Secretary of the Treasury is authorized, em- 
powered, and directed to acquire, for the use of the United 
States, by purchase, condemnation, or otherwise, any land and. 
buildings which he may determine should be acquired within 
the area bounded by Pennsylvania Avenue and New York Ave- 
nue on the north, Virginia Avenue and Maryland Avenue pro- 
jected in a straight line to Twining Lake on the south, and 
Delaware Avenue SW. on the east, including properties within 
said area belong to the District of Columbia, but excluding 
those portions of squares 267, 268, and 298 not belonging to 
the District of Columbia; the square known as south of 463; all 
of square 493; lots 16, 17, 20, and 21, and 808 in square 536; 
and lots 16 and 45 in square 635. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is further authorized, empowered, and directed to acquire 
the necessary land for the extension of the building known as 
Treasury Annex No. 1, northwardly to H Street NW.,” so as to 
read: 

(b) The limitation contained in section 1 of the act of May 25, 1926, 
defining the area within which sites or additions to sites for public 
buildings in the District of Columbia may be purchased, is hereby ex- 
tended, and the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized, empowered, 
and directed to acquire, etc. 


The amendment was agreeu to. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph (d), on page 5, line 
8, after the word “where,” to strike out “as provided by exist- 
ing law,” and in line 9, after the words “sum of,” to strike 
out “$10,000” and insert “ $7,500,” so as to make the paragraph 
read: 

(d) That in submitting estimates for appropriations under the above 
authorized extension of the public building program, preference shall be 
given to those projects where sites have been acquired or authorized to 
be acquired under the public building act of May 25, 1926, and prior 
acts, where the postal receipts have reached the sum of $7,500 annually. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, I send forward an amend- 
ment, which I hope the chairman of the committee will accept. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 2, line 22, after the name “ Dis- 
trict of Columbia,” it is proposed to insert a colon and the fol- 
lowing proviso: 

Provided, That out of the money appropriated under the authoriza- 
tion contained herein at least two buildings shall be constructed in each 
State for post offices with receipts of more than $10,000 during the last 
preceding year, for which post offices no public buildings have been 
provided. > 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from New Mexico. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, in order to correct the bill 
textually, the word “further” should follow the word “ Pro- 
vided” in line 22, there now being two provisos. 

Mr. KEYES. That is correct. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 2, line 22, after the word 
“ Provided,” it is proposed to insert the word “ further.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


ADJOURNMENT TO FRIDAY 


Mr. MONARY obtained the floor. 
Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. MONARY. I yield. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Muscle Shoals measure has been made 
the unfinished business of the Senate, and I want to ask the 
Chair if it now automatically comes before the Senate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It comes before the Senate; and if 
an adjournment or recess is had, then it comes up at 2 o’clock 
on the next day when the Senate shall be in session. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, if it is the purpose of the Sen- 
ator from Oregon to move an adjournment, may I ask that the 
Chair lay the Muscle Shoals joint resolution before the Senate 
at this time? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is unnecessary until 2 o'clock, 
unless the Senator wants to discuss it, because, under the rule, 
it is not required. 

Mr. McNARY. I move that the Senate adjourn until 12 
o'clock on Friday next. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, before that motion is put, let 
me ask the Chair if the Muscle Shoals measure will be before 
the Senate when we meet again? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If an adjournment is had at this 
time, the Muscle Shoals joint resolution will come before the 
Senate at 2 o’clock on the day when the Senate shall meet. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I make the point of no quorum, 
Before the motion of the Senator from Oregon is put, I think we 
ought to have a quorum here to pass on the question. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oregon yield 
to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. DILL. I make the point of no quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Glass Keyes Shortridge 
Barkley Glenn La Follette Simmons 
Bingham Goff McCulloch Smith 
Black Goldsborough McKellar Smoot 
Blaine Gould cMaster Steck 
Blease Greene McNary Steiwer 

rah Grundy Moses Stephens 
Bratton Hale Norbeck ivan 
Brookhart Harris Norris Swanson 
Sapper Harrison Nye Thomas, Idaho 
Caraway Hatfield die Thomas, Okla, 
Connally Hawes Overman ammell 
Copeland Hayden Phipps 
Couzens He . Pine andenberg 
Dale Heflin Ransdell Wagner 
Dill Howell Robinson, Ind. Walcott 
Fess Johnson Robsion, Walsh, Mass, 
Frazier Jones Schall Waterman 
George ean Sheppard Watson 
Gillett Kendrick Shipstead 


Mr. McKELLAR. I desire to announce that my colleague 
[Mr. Brock] is unavoidably detained on account of illness. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-nine Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I understand that in my 
absence the Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] made a motion 
that the Senate adjourn until next Friday. Am I right? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He withheld that motion. 

Mr. WATSON. I insist on the motion. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, before that is done 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Indiana 
withhold his motion? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I wish to ask the Senator 
a question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion is not debatable. Will 
the Senator withhold it? 

Mr. WATSON. I shall be glad to withhold it for a question. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I desire to ask the Senator whether or not 
it is intended to have a session on next Friday? 

Mr. WATSON. When we meet on Friday it is my intention, 
as soon as the Vice President calls the Senate to order, to move 
to adjourn until the following Tuesday, and then, on the follow- 
ing Tuesday, to take up the Muscle Shoals measure, 

Mr. DILL. I understand, then, that we are going to loaf for a 
week? We are not going to do anything? 

Mr. WATSON. We are going to loaf—tl-o-a-f. 

Mr. DILL. The Senator realizes that every week of loafing 
we take now means two or three weeks of work next summer. 

Mr. WATSON. I do not think so. I will say to my friend 
that I think we shall really save time. 

I renew the motion, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Indiana moves 
that the Senate adjourn until Friday next at 12 o’clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 1 o'clock and 32 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Friday, March 28, 1930, at 
12 o’clock meridian. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Turspay, March 25, 1930 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Our blessed Heavenly Father, while our conduct is often 
unwise and our lives seem to be commonplace, yet in moments 
of encouragement we think of ourselves as children of the 
Most High, who dost bestow upon us the blessing of each day. 
In Thy sight no life is common or worthless; so bless us with 
the inspiration of hope and with a sense of dignity, that we 
may be real and abiding contributions to the moral and pa- 
triotic forces of our land. We praise Thee these days for Him 
whose divine passion finds its consummation in love, sorrow, 
and sacrifice. With fidelity to Thee and loyalty to our country, 
help us to do to-day’s work, and thus we shall have a fine 
conception of a life which is loving, brave, and tender. Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
INDEPENDENCE OF GREECE 


The SPEAKER. Under the special order of the House the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Watson] is recognized for 
20 minutes. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen of the 
House, Greece on the 25th of March, 1830, declared her inde- 
pendence. It is my purpose at this hour to give expression of 
congratulations to Greece that she has enjoyed 100 years of 
self-government. I shall not recall the battles, the sufferings, 
the wanton cruelties and massacres, but the glory of Greece 
under her independence. 

Scholars who study history of the ages learn that Greece 
was the ancient center of luxury and culture that dates from 
the earliest era of civilization. The heroic deeds and valor of 
the Hellenic soldiers were marked with patriotism and intrepid 
courage at the Battles of Marathon and Thermopylæ; a century 
and a half later Alexander the Great, the conqueror of Asia, 
returned to Athens a victorious hero, and placing his sword 
upon the altar of fame wept because he had no other worlds 
to conquer. Greece for many years held supremacy on land 
and sea and was devoted to the public weal. Her people nat- 
urally became engrossed with mental development, culture, and 
refinement, at the expense of physical endurance and time- 
honored war record of their past. The invading nations with 
barbaric strength and cruelty were victorious in their campaigns, 
and thus Greece in 1470 was forced under the Ottonran power. 
The Turks ruled, with the exception of a few years of Venetian 
control, until the London protocol of February 3, 1830. This 
subjugation carries out the philosophy of Petri, the greatest liv- 
ing archeologist, who attempts to prove a nation’s power lasts 
but a few hundred years, when it passes into the age of wealth 
and thereby its people become slaves to ease and pleasure. Then 
after centuries of mental decay the nation starts anew with a 
physical strength augmented by strife to again pass through 
the periods of sculpture, painting, literature, music, and the 
sciences, and like the phoenix rises from its ashes young and 
beautiful. 

In the year 1814 a society of young Greeks was formed for 
the purpose of creating a spirit of revolution to throw off the 
Turkish yoke. This club was successful in raising a regiment 
that had several skirmishes in the interest of independence. 
After eight years of revolution the strife for independence made 
such substantial progress that it created a deep sympathy in 
the United States. Committees were formed and funds collected 
for the relief of the victims of the war. President Monroe in his 
message to Congress on the Sth-of December, 1823, brought the 
revolution to the attention of the American people, which ani- 
mated the following resolution, offered in the House by Mr. Web- 
ster on January 19, 1824: 


Resolved, That provisions ought to be made by law for defraying the 
expense incident to the appointment of an agent or commissioner to 
Greece, whenever the President shall deem it expedient to make such an 
appointment. 


Mr. Webster spoke in favor of the resolution, from which, 
in part, I quote: 

What I propose, and what I shall say, has reference to modern not 
to ancient Greece, to the living, not to the dead. * * + 

There the oppressed are perhaps no better than the oppressors, but In 
case of Greece there are millions of Christian men, not without knowl- 
edge, not without refinement, not without strong thirst for all the 
pleasures of civilized life, trampled into the very earth century after 
century by a barbarous, pillaging, relentless soldiery. 
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Mr. Poinsett, of South Carolina, opposed the resolution on 
the ground that the commissioners might fall into the hands 
of the Turks, an event, he said— 


By no means impossible, in the present state of Greece—what would 
be their fate? The Porte has not been remarkable for its strict observ- 
ance of the laws of nations, in its intercourse with the powers of 
Europe, and it is not probable that such a court would be very scrupulous 
in its conduct toward a nation whose flag it has never acknowledged. 
Or let us imagine, what is much more probable, that on the rumor of 
our having taken any measure in favor of Greece, the barbarous and 
infuriated Janissaries at Smyrna were to assassinate our consul and 
fellow citizens residing there; might not a war grow out of such acts? 


Mr. Randolph, of Virginia, also opposed the resolution, sub- 
stantiating the views of Mr. Poinsett, to which Mr. Clay made 
the following reply : 


If, in a preposition so simple, so plain, so harmless, so free from all 
real danger as this, we were to shut our hearts from the influence 
of every generous, every manly feeling, let gentlemen say so at once. 
But he could tell the gentleman from Virginia that he who follows the 
dictates of a heart warmed with humanity and with the love of free- 
dom has a better guide than that cold, unfeeling, pence-calculating pol- 
icy which shrinks before it is menaced and will never do a noble deed 
for fear of some remote, possible consequence of conceivable danger. 


Mr. Webster spoke several times upon the resolution. In his 
last speech he said: 


They look to us as the great Republic of the earth; and they ask 
us, by our common faith, whether we can forget that they are struggling, 
as we once struggled, for what we now so happily enjoy. I can not say, 
sir, that they will succeed; that rests with Heaven. But for myself, 
sir, if I should to-morrow hear that they have failed; that their last 
phalanx had sunk beneath the Turkish scimitar; that the flames of 
their last city had sunk in tts ashes; and that naught remained but the 
wide melancholy waste where Greece once was, I should still reflect, 
with the most heartfelt satisfaction, that I have asked you, in the name 
of 7,000,000 of freemen, that you would give them at least the cheering 
of one friendly voice. 


Greece in the transition period has made great progress since 
her independence in 1830. Then the population of Athens was 
14,000—now 1,000,000; then Piræus, the port of Athens, had but 
one building, the customhouse, seldom more than two or three 
sailing vessels in the harbor at one time; now the population 
is nearly 200,000, and as a shipping center exceeds that of 
Marseille. Then the trade with the United States was only 
nominal; now it surpasses the total of all the Balkan states. 
A national bank was established in 1841, which gave Athens her 
first international financial credit. No nation develops under 
the yoke of another, as Greece so well exemplified during the 100 
years of her independence, 

We should not forget the obligation the world owes to Greece, 
when she cared for one million and a half of Greek and Arme- 
nian refugees. She fed them; they were taken into the homes 
of the citizens and treated as members of the families. Greek 
women formed themselves into societies and taught the refugees 
the art of embroidering; rented shops where the results of their 
labors might be exhibited and sold. The humanity of Greece 
will ever remain as evidence of her Christian spirit. Greece is 
fast developing many industries, improving her municipalities 
toward a more perfect plan to meet modern civilization. There 
are 225,768 Greeks in the United States, one-half of whom are 
members of the Orthodox Church. Many have been naturalized 
and take their places in the industries and American institu- 
tions, in the arts and academies of learning, where they have 
proven to be diligent and patriotic American citizens. The 
Grecian motto is true to their faith, “Iper, pisteos kaipatridos.” 
Applause. ] 

LOBBYING ACTIVITIES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. ALDRICH). Under the spe- 
cial order of the House, the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
SCHAFER] is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, ladies and gen- 
tlemen of the House, in supplementing my remarks in the House 
on February 28, 1930, in behalf of the adoption of House Reso- 
lution 69, I wish to call to your attention the fact that Mr. 
Louis R. Glavis, mentioned therein, who Hon, Joseph D. Beck 
stated is a partner of Mr. Richard H. Lee, the lobbyist, received 
from the Federal Treasury a salary of $625 a month and ex- 
penses for services as an investigator from April 23, 1928, to 
June 30, 1929. The complete disbursements for salary and ex- 
penses, which amount to many thousands of dollars, can be 
found in the report of the Secretary of the Senate from July 1, 
1927, to June 30, 1928, pages 186, 259, and 265, and the report 
of the Secretary of the Senate from July 1, 1928, to June 30, 
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1929, pages 75, 89, 97, 103, 107, 111, 112, 118, 128, 137, 145, 151, 
155, 157, 161, and 164. 

The testimony of Hon. Joseph D. Beck, the gubernatorial can- 
didate, who was supported by the La Follette Progressive Re- 
publican Club of Milwaukee County with the Lee money, indi- 
cates the interest of Mr. Glavis, including a speech delivered by 
him in the Wisconsin 1928 primary campaign, even during the 
period of time that said Glavis was on the Federal pay roll as 
heretofore mentioned. 

If you will particularly note Mr. Glavis’s expense items, as 
detailed in the pages of the Senate reports which I have hereto- 
fore mentioned, you will find that the Federal Government paid 
many hundreds of dollars for many trips of Mr, Glavis from 
Washington to New York City. 

It appears necessary, therefore, in the public interest that one 
of the first witnesses to be subpcenaed in the investigation as pro- 
posed by House Resolution 69 should be Mr. Glavis, as in addition 
to obtaining full facts on his connections with the lobbyist, Mr. 
Lee, who contributed many thousands of dollars to the La Follette 
Progressive Republican Club of Milwaukee County, which club 
received and expended such funds in violation of the Wisconsin 
corrupt practices acts, it would be highly essential to determine 
what Indians and Indian affairs Mr. Glavis investigated in the 
city of New York during his many trips to that city as an in- 
vestigator on Government salary and at Government expense, 
In all probability we will find that a great portion, if not all, of 
the contacts on Indian affairs during these trips to New York 
City were contacts with Indians of the type of the lobbyist, Mr. 
Richard H. Lee, of New York, who Hon. Joseph D. Beck stated 
was a partner of Mr. Glavis. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, the Members of Congress have received Bulletin 
No. 41, dated March 12, 1930, issued by the Rawleigh Tariff 
Bureau. Page 2 of this tariff propaganda contains an article 
by D. J. Lewis, a paid servant of this disreputable lobby, indicat- 
ing that I had misrepresented facts in the address which I 
delivered in the House on February 28, 1930. In the brief time 
which I have to-day it will not be possible for me to present to 
the House irrefutable proof indicating that I misstated no facts, 
but that Mr. Lewis’s statement just referred to is a most mag- 
2 specimen of willful, careless, reckless mishandling of the 
truth. 

At a later date, if the House will kindly grant me about one 
hour’s time, I shall answer the untruths of this hired man of the 
Rawleigh tariff lobby and incorporate in the Recorp citations 
and extracts of testimony before the Congress of the United 
States, including testimony of Mr. Rawleigh unequivocally ask- 
ing for the reduction or repeal of tariff on many of the products 
which he uses, as well as the mailing list of products of the 
Rawleigh Co., together with specific references showing that 
most of such Rawleigh products are protected by a very high 
tariff, the untruthful statements of Mr. D. J. Lewis to the 
contrary notwithstanding. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, the voices of many of the candidates supported 
in the 1928 Wisconsin primary campaign by the La Follette 
Progressive Republican Club of Milwaukee County and other 
Satellites of their political combination have been raised in vio- 
lent denunciation and vituperation in criticism of the appoint- 
ment of Hon. Charles Evans Hughes to the position of Chief 
Justice of the United States Supreme Court. These villifiers 
from my fair State have waxed eloquent in picturing themselves 
as knighted champions of the people's interests and protectors 
of the fountainhead of justice, the Supreme Court, from cor- 
rupting corporate and blighting influences of combinations and 
monopolies. They claim to exemplify the highest ideals of Su- 
preme Court integrity and strut forth as crusaders to effectuate 
those ideals. Why, Mr. Speaker, those in Wisconsin who have 
condemned the appointment of Hon. Charles Evans Hughes to 
the Supreme Court of the United States, who have denounced 
and villified this honorable, illustrious, incorruptible, and effi- 
cient citizens are to-day in Wisconsin supporting Mr. John W. 
Reynolds, the present attorney general of Wisconsin, who is a 
candidate for the Wisconsin Supreme Court. Mr. Reynolds has 
for many weeks been covering the State in behalf of his 
candidacy. 

This is the same Mr. John W. Reynolds who was supported 
for the position of attorney general by the La Follette Progres- 
sive Republican Club of Milwaukee County, in the 1928 Wiscon- 
sin primary campaign, and in whose behalf said club received 
from the master lobbyist, Mr. Richard H. Lee, of New York, 
thousands of dollars in violation of the Wisconsin corrupt prac- 
tices acts, which they expended in the chain system of cam- 
paigning in behalf of candidates of their faction, including Mr. 
Reynolds. Why, Mr. Speaker, those political henchmen of Mr. 
John W. Reynolds, who so bitterly denounced the appointment 
of Chief Justice Hughes should be the first to have demanded 
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that the attorney general devote the people’s time, which he 
is now spending in his campaign throughout the State for a 
position on the Wisconsin Supreme Court bench, to performing 
the duties of the office which he now holds, and endeavor to clear 
up the Lee contribution, particularly in view of the fact that 
his primary campaign of 1928 benefited by the violations of 
the Wisconsin corrupt practices acts, with the Lee money. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, I feel confident that if the good people of Wis- 
consin had an opportunity to have presented to them all of the 
sordid facts in the Lee case that they would become so aroused 
as to flood the ballot boxes in the forthcoming judiciary election 
with an avalanche of ballots against Mr. Reynolds, [Applause.] 

As the late Senator from Wisconsin, Robert M. La Follette, 
often said— © 


Give the people light and they will find their way. 
[Applause.] 7 
CONFERENCE REPORT ON BILL H. R. 5616 


Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I present a conference report 
on the bill (H. R. 5616) to amend the act entitled “An act to 
provide that the United States shall aid the States in the con- 
struction of rural post roads, and for other purposes,” approved 
July 11, 1916, as amended and supplemented, and for other pur- 


poses. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa presents a con- 
ference report, which the Clerk will report. 
The conference report and statement are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing vote of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
5616) to amend the act entitled “An act to provide that the 
United States shall aid the States in the construction of rural 
post roads, and for other purposes,” approved July 11, 1916, 
as amended and supplemented, and for other purposes, having 
met, after full and free conference haye agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 2, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“Seo. 3. Section 6 of such act of July 11, 1916, as amended 
and supplemented, is further amended so that the limitation of 
payments which the Secretary of Agriculture may make is 
increased to $25,000 per mile, exclusive of the cost of bridges of 
more than 20 feet clear span: Provided, That the Federal par- 
ticipation shall be limited to $15,000 per mile until the original 
certified 7 per cent system of such State shall have been sur- 
faced: Provided further, That any such increase above $15,000 
per mile shall be certified by the Director of the Bureau of 
Public Roads and the Secretary of Agriculture as securing 
actual extension of the highway system or economy in its con- 
struction: Provided further, That the limitation of payments 
herein provided shall apply to the public-land States, except that 
the same is hereby increased in proportion to the increased per- 
centage of Federal aid authorized by section 11 of the act 
entitled ‘An act to amend the act entitled “An act to provide 
that the United States shall aid the States in the construction 
of rural post roads, and for other purposes,” approved July 11, 
1916, as amended and supplemented, and for other purposes,’ 
approved November 9, 1921, as amended. The provisions of 
this section relating to the limitation of payments per mile 
which the Secretary of Agriculture may make shall apply to all 
funds heretofore appropriated and available for payment to the 
States on the date of approval of this amendatory act and to 
all sums hereafter appropriated for carrying out the provisions 
of such act of July 11, 1916, as amended and supplemented.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 


Managers on the part of the House. 
L. C. PHIPPS, 
Gero. H. MOSES, 
KENNETH MOKELLAR, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendment of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 5616) to amend the act entitled 
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“An act to provide that the United States shall aid the States 
in the construction of rural post roads, and for other purposes,” 
approved July 11, 1916, as amended and supplemented, and for 
other purposes, submit the following statement in explanation 
of the effect of the action agreed upon by the conferees: 

On amendment No. 1: The Senate amendment added to the 
bill a new section which amended section 6 of the act of July 
11, 1916, as amended and supplemented, by increasing the limit 
of payments which the Secretary of Agriculture might make 
under such section to $25,000 per mile, exclusive of the cost of 
bridges of more than 20 feet clear span, and provided that the 
limitation of payment in public-land States might be increased 
in proportion to the increased percentage authorized by section 
11 of the Federal highway act of November 9, 1921, as amended. 
The amendment applied to funds appropriated and available 
for payment to the States on the date of the approval of the 
amendatory act, as well as to future appropriations made. 
The House recedes from its disagreement to the amendment 
No. 1 of the Senate, with an amendment which provides that 
such limit of payments shall be $15,000 per mile until the 
original certified 7 per cent system of such State shall have 
been surfaced, and further provides that any increase above 
the $15,000 limit shall be certified by the Director of the Bureau 
of Public Roads and the Secretary of Agriculture as securing 
actual extension of the highway system or economy in its con- 
struction. 

On amendment No. 2: The Senate amendment makes a change 
in section number, and the House recedes. 

C. C. DOWELL, 

CHAS. BRAND, 

Ep B. ALMON, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, there is just one amendment, 
and the members of the committee have agreed, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that the conference report may be considered at 
this time. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, may I ask if the gentleman will explain in detail to the 
House the agreement that has been reached in reference to the 
item of a larger allotment to States for post roads? 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the conference report. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the statement be 
read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the statement accompanying the conference 
report, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consider- 
ation of the conference report? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like the chairman of the Committee on Roads to ex- 
Plain exactly what amendment No. 1 does to the condition 
which he knows exists in Massachusetts and other States. 

Mr. DOWELL. The amendment as now agreed upon pro- 
vides for $25,000 per mile provided the Federal participation 
shall be limited to $15,000 per mile until the original certified 
7 per cent has been surfaced under certain conditions. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOWELL. Yes. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Does that mean 7 per cent of the entire 
country or 7 per cent of any one State? 

Mr. DOWELL. Seven per cent of any one State. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Will the gentleman be kind enough to 
define a little further what he means by 7 per cent of the origi- 
nal surfacing? 

Mr. DOWELL. The law originally provided that the States 
should certify to the Bureau of Public Roads 7 per cent of the 
roads within the States. That was done some years ago and all 
of the Federal participation has been placed on that 7 per cent. 
This agreement provides that when the 7 per cent has been sur- 
faced, then, by the consent of the Secretary of Agriculture, it 
may be increased to $25,000 per mile. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Does the 7 per cent mean all highways 
primary and secondary within the bounds of a State? 

Mr. DOWELL. Yes. 

Mr. TREADWAY. How many States have been able to com- 
ply with the 7 per cent? 

Mr. DOWELL. There are only a few of them that have been 
completed. 

Mr. TREADWAY. 
sachusetts. 

Mr. DOWELL. I have not examined that, but it was claimed 
by those in Massachusetts that it had practically completed the 
7 per cent. 

Mr. TREADWAY. So that if Massachusetts has completed 
its 7 per cent—and I take it from what the chairman says he 
thinks it has. 


I have not the record with me as to Mas- 
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Mr. DOWELL. No; I do not think it has, and I am not will- 
ing to state that. I say it was claimed here by those at the time 
the bill was originally passed that it was at least approaching 
that amount. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Assuming we have reached the 7 per cent 
in Massachusetts, then under your amendment will there be 
$25,000 per mile available? 

Mr. DOWELL. With the consent of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. It is within the discretion of the Secretary under cer- 
tain conditions. 

Mr. TRHADWAY. I suppose, theoretically, and even practi- 
cally, all of these appropriations must have the approval of the 
Secretary of Agriculture under any circumstances? 

Mr. DOWELL. Every project must have the approval of the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 

Mr DOWELL. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I did not understand just what 
explanation was made with reference to public-land States. 

Mr. DOWELL. It gives the same percentage of increase to 
the public-land States that they have in the original bill. 

Mr. BEEDY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOWELL. Yes. 

Mr. BEEDY. The gentleman realizes I am very much inter- 
ested, and I dislike to take up the time of the committee, but 
I do not understand what the 7 per cent is. Seyen per cent of 
what? 

Mr. DOWELL. Of the roads within a State; public roads 
within a State. I am talking about the Federal-aid system, 
which includes 7 per cent of all of the roads within any State, 
and that has been certified by the highway commission to the 
Bureau of Roads. 

Mr. BEEDY. That is, if the State of Maine has completed 7 
per cent under Federal aid of all the total mileage within the 
State, then the State can get in excess of $15,000 per mile for 
highway construction if the Secretary of Agriculture approves 
it, but not otherwise. 

Mr. DOWELL. That is true. 

Mr. BEEDY. Then, under the effect of the amendment, is not 
the State of Rhode Island the only State that is affected? 

Mr. DOWELL. No. 

Mr, BEEDY. What other State is affected? 

Mr. DOWELL. I do not recall; but I think a number of 
States are affected. 

Mr. BEEDY. That is quite important, if there are a number 
of them. 

Mr. DOWELL. There are several very close to the line and 
a number that have passed it, so I was informed. 

Mr. JENKINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOWELL. Yes. 

Mr. JENKINS. May I ask the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Brann] what is the condition of Ohio with reference to the 7 
per cent system? 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. 
pleted. 

Mr. TREAD WAT. Mr. Speaker, further reserving the right 
to object, I understood the gentleman to say that he did not 
wish to authoritatively say that Massachusetts had completed 
its 7 per cent. 

Mr. DOWELL. I would not say that about any State with- 
out having looked it up. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I have been reliably informed since the 
last colloquy with the gentleman that several States have com- 
pleted the 7 per cent limit, and I am told North Carolina, Ohio, 
and Massachusetts are at least three of that number. 

Therefore, if I thoroughly understand the amendment—and 
the gentleman has made it, I think, quite clear—so far as the 
interests of Massachusetts are concerned, I think we are secur- 
ing in this amendment what the State officials asked its Mem- 
bers here to particularly endeavor to obtain from the committee, 
namely, a $25,000-per-mile contribution. As I understand the 
explanation of the chairman of the committee, if I may speak 
in behalf of Massachusetts and my colleagues, I think our 
interests are safeguarded under the amendment the gentleman 
offers. 

Mr. GARNER. As long as Massachusetts is satisfied, it looks 
to me as though we should let the conference report go through. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I thank the gentleman from Texas. I am 
reliably informed through the Bureau of Public Roads that the 
States which have completed the necessary 7 per cent construc- 
tion in order to secure the allotment of $25,000 per mile are 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, Maryland, Delaware, Massachusetts, 
and New York. 2 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I move the adoption of the con- 
ference report. 


Will the gentleman yield? 


The 7 per cent system is almost com- 
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The SPHAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the conference report. [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. The question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its principal clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment a 
bill and joint resolution of the House of the following titles: 

H. R. 11045. An act to increase the appropriation for the 
acquisition of a site for the new House Office Building; and 

H. J. Res. 264. Joint resolution making an appropriation to 
complete the restoration of the frigate Constitution. 

The message also announced that thessenate recedes from its 
amendments numbered 23, 46, and 47 to the bill (H. R. 9979) 
entitled “An act making appropriations to supply urgent defi- 
ciencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1930, and prior fiscal years, to provide urgent supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1930, 
and June 30, 1931, and for other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed, with 
amendments in which the concurrence of the House is requested, 
a bill of the House of the following title: 

H. R. 2667. An act to provide revenue, to regulate commerce 
with foreign countries, to encourage the industries of the United 
States, to protect American labor, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Vice President had 
appointed Mr. GREENE and Mr. FLETCHER members of the joint 
select committee on the part of the Senate as provided for in 
the act of February 16, 1889, as amended by the act of March 2, 
1895, entitled “An act to authorize and provide for the disposi- 
tion of useless papers in the executive departments,” for the 
disposition of useless papers in the War Department. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that committee had examined 
and found truly enrolled bills and a joint resolution of the 
House of the following titles, which were thereupon signed by 
the Speaker: 

H. R. 8705. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Illinois to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
across the Rock River at or near Prophetstown, III.; 

H. R. 8706. An act to legalize a bridge across the Pecatonica 
River at Freeport, III.; 

H. R. 8970. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Illinois to construct a bridge across the Little Calumet 
River on Ashland Avenue near One hundred and thirty-fourth 
Street, in Cook County, State of Illinois; 

H. R. 8971. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Illinois to widen, maintain, and operate the existing 
bridge across the Little Calumet River on Halsted Street near 
2 hundred and forty-fifth Street, in Cook County, State of 

llinois; 

H. R. 8972. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Illinois to construct a bridge across the Little Calumet 
River on Ashland Avenue near One hundred and fortieth 
Street, in Cook County, State of Illinois; 

H. R. 9979. An act making appropriations to supply urgent 
deficiencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1930, and prior fiscal years, to provide urgent supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1930, 
and June 30, 1931, and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 11045. An act to increase the appropriation for the 
acquisition of a site for the new House Office Building; and 

H. J. Res. 264. A joint resolution making an appropriation to 
complete the restoration of the frigate Constitution. 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to an enrolled bill 
of the Senate of the following title: 

S. 3371. An act to amend section 88 of the Judicial Code, as 
amended. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 
10813) making appropriations for the government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and other activities chargeable in whole or 
in part against the revenues of such District for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1931, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 10813, with Mr. LAGUARDIA in 
the chair. : 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 40 minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Box]. 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, on yesterday afternoon the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Ram- 
SEYER] closed a thoughtful and otherwise notable speech on the 
tariff question by declaring that there is a question before 
America and the Congress more important than even the tariff 
or prohibition questions. He referred to the fact that American 
barns and cotton yards, grain eleyators, and other places of 
storage are full of farm products and the warehouses full of 
the output of industry, which can not be profitably sold, while 
great numbers of American working people are out of employ- 
ment, many of them hungry. The gentleman did not have time 
to state fully what he had in mind, but what he said showed 
clearly that he is concerned about the present conditions of dis- 
tress among farmers and industrial workers. I think the ques- 
tion why, under these conditions, America should be receiving 
more hands to be idle and more stomachs to become hungry 
nrust have been in the gentleman’s mind, as at least an im- 
portant part of the paramount problem he was pondering. 
That question was in my mind when I obtained the promise 
of this time and when I prepared what I shall try to say to you 
on the subject of imported alien Mexican labor and the farm 
problem. If I can obtain the time and the House will hear me, 
I shall try to discuss other phases of this problem from time to 
time hereafter. 

I have lived in Texas, a Mexican border State, throughout 
my entire life. Indeed, my forefathers were there while Texas 
was yet a part of Mexico. My acquaintance with Mexican peo- 
ple of all classes, from the privileged, dominating few, to the 
mass of oppressed and wretched peons whom the upper classes 
treat as degraded inferiors, has afforded me considerable oppor- 
tunity to observe them and the economic, social, and political 
results which their character produces in Mexico and wherever 
large numbers of them assemble. In the active practice of nry 
profession as a lawyer I have visited many of the counties of 
the Rio Grande border, from El Paso to the lower valley, and 
the cities of San Antonio, Austin, and Houston, farther east 
and north, where I saw Mexican border conditions and the 
tendencies of Mexican peon population. 

Having taken some active part in the public affairs of my 
State, I have for many years noted the effect of the lower 
stratum of Mexican life upon the political and social problems 
of that region. 

During more than 10 years’ service as a Member of the House 
of Representatives and of its Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization, I have given study to the problems of Mexican 
immigration, following my former observations by special 
studies. During the latter half of the year 1929, while my col- 
league on the committee, Hon. THOMAS A. JENKINS, and I were 
making a survey of this problem on which we have reported to 
our committee, I visited 40 to 50 of the counties of Texas 
and all the larger cities in which this population is greatest and 
ean be studied to best advantage. I extended my travels en- 
tirely across the State of Oklahoma, through the middle and 
western parts of Kansas, nearly twice across the beet-sugar pro- 
ducing areas of Colorado, and the full length of New Mexico. 
Nearly all of that travel was done in an automobile which 
afforded me and my assistants opportunities to make stops and 
side trips wherever there appeared to be opportunity to observe 
the Mexican peon migration and its effect upon the communities 
into which it was pouring. 

The claim that these peons should be admitted in large num- 
bers because their labor is needed on farms, on railroads, ip 
mines, in industry, and elsewhere, is a repetition of the argu- 
ments which haye been made by the same or kindred interests 
against every proposition to restrict immigration from Asia and 
Europe throughout the struggles of the country to protect 
itself against the perils which such immigration has threatened 
and in disturbing measure, actually brought. 

In every instance, after the country became aroused and car- 
ried its restrictive policy farther, such action has proven that 
the claims of the objectors were unfounded. 

A look into the facts of the present situation convincingly 
argues, as experience has in other instances proven, that sound 
economic policy harmonizes with the demands of racial, social, 
and political reasons for restriction. There is now widespread 
and very extensive unemployment in the United States. A prac- 
tically unlimited amount of data proving this could be pre- 
sented, but the fact is too well known to require proof. 

I have seen this unemployment in many regions and have 
noted the disturbing fact that Mexican peons are being em- 
ployed in great areas of the country at lower wages and under 
much worse living conditions to the displacement of native 
white and negro workers. The extent of this unemployment 
and displacement has been and is extremely distressing. 
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My effort has been to study this question entirely from the 
standpoint of the welfare of my fellow Americans and the 
Nation, now and hereafter. The ignorance, poverty, and lowly 
condition of these unfortunate Mexican peons and their bad 
prospects for the future excite pity. If hostility to them has 
colored my findings of fact or conclusions as to the policy dic- 
tated by the public welfare, I have not been conscious of it. 

I am quite sure that I have not approached this problem, made 
these inquiries, visited these regions, and reported my findings 
as the hired servant of men or corporations, whose object is 
present money-getting, regardless alike of consequences to their 
fellow Americans who must toil for the necessities of life and 
of the welfare of their country and of posterity. 

The information I have gathered from all sources mentioned 
convinces me that the conclusions reached from our joint survey 
are correct and fully support the policy of our committee in re- 
porting and urging the passage of legislation to restrict the in- 
coming tide of Mexican peon immigration. 


IMPORTED MEXICAN PEON LABOR AND THE FARM PROBLEM 


I solicit the attention of the Members of this House and others 
studying this problem while I undertake a brief development of 
the effect of the importation of these pauper peons upon the 
farmers and farm life of the southwestern and southern por- 
tions of the United States. 

The displacement of American farm workers, tenants, and 
small home-owning farmers, their impoverishment, and the con- 
sequent injury to the rural life of the South and Southwest, in- 
evitably result from the lack of prosperity among American 
farmers. These are to a large extent caused by unfavorable 
marketing conditions under which farm products are sold. This 
last is substantially aggravated by the importation of many 
thousands of low-grade peons being poured into farms and rural 
communities. I shall dwell but briefly upon the overproduction 
of agricultural commodities in order to make plain that the im- 
portation of this labor tends strongly to the further injury of the 
people who have throughout the history of the country, con- 
stituted the body of the wholesome farm population of the 
Nation. One of the several major factors working toward the 
impoverishment of farmers and people who live by farm labor 
and from the products of small and moderate-sized farms is the 
overproduction of their marketable crops, as measured by the 
8 and buying power of those to whom they must be 
sold. 

The following quotations from the Agricultural Outlook for 
1930, issued by the United States Department of Agriculture 
January 7, 1930, show this situation: 

CATTLE 

The prospective increase of beef cattle, and dairy production during 
the next five years, with little prospect of compensating increases in 
demand, will tend to depress rather than raise the gross income of 
farmers. 

Grazing is likely to suffer seriously within the next few years from 
expansion in the number of cattle, particularly in the Corn Belt. 

Range growers should guard against losses likely to result from 
making additional capital investments in the cattle enterprise with a 
period of falling cattle prices not far away. 


WHEAT 


Wheat acreage expansion is going forward in the face of competition 
from many countries of the world and with a possibility of a downward 
long-time trend of wheat prices. a = 

LETTUCE 


With the continued tendency toward the expansion of lettuce acreage, 
particularly in California and Arizona, the industry is facing a real 
problem in the orderly distribution of the crop. * * + 

Growers should not, however, assume that markets can be expanded 
sufficiently to absorb a large immediate increase at the present level of 
prices. 

TOMATOES 


In spite of heavy losses to the fall crop in Florida and Texas there 
is danger that the spring planting in these two States and in the 
Imperial Valley of California is being overdone. * * * 

If growers in the early States have carried out the full acreage in 
the dimensions reported, they face much lower returns than were 
received in 1929. * * * 

Acreage in the second early States (South Carolina, Georgia, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, and Texas) shows a pronounced upward trend, having 
trebled from 1918 to 1928. 

Any further increase in 1930 appears extremely inadvisable. 


ONIONS N 


Onion growers in most States will find it to their advantage to some- 
what reduce their acreage in 1930 as compared to 1929, 
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A slightly downward trend is now indicated, but production is on a 
high level, and the industry is still confronted with a difficult marketing 
problem. 

In view of the prospective large increase in production, especially of 
grapefruit, during the next few years, and the probable depressing effect 
on prices, only those with a background of wisdom and skill in produc- 
tion that comes from successful experience or adequate training should 
contemplate new acreage, even for replacement purposes. 


This House and the reading public of the United States are 
familiar with the great effort now being made by the National 
Farm Board to reduce the acreage of cotton. 

A special committee of trained and able business men selected 
by the United States Chamber of Commerce and the Industrial 
Conference Board to investigate “the condition of agriculture 
in the United States and measures for its improvement” in its 
carefully prepared report made in 1927, page 104, said: 


It is clear that the overexpansion of our agricultural area due to all 
these forces is to a large extent responsible for the present agricultural 
difficulties. 


In discussing the unfayorable situation and prospects for 
cotton growers, the same report, page 68, said: 

The situation in cotton is further adversely affected by the great 
expansion of cotton acreage which has taken place during recent years. 
The acreage rose from 33,036,000 acres in 1922 to 48,730,000 in 1926. 
The increase is in the main due to the development of cotton produc- 
tion in the western parts of Texas and Oklahoma. * * * 

Under the influence of all these factors one cotton farmer in west 
Texas or west Oklahoma is able to attend to 100 or more acres of 
cotton and to produce his crop at a cost far lower than the cotton 
farmers in the eastern parts of the belt. It is largely the competition 
from these newly developed regions which is holding the price of cotton 
at a level insufficient for most farmers in the older cotton sections. 


Very much of such crops as lettuce, tomatoes, onions, citrus 
fruit, and cotton are being grown by this imported labor. Our 
committee and Congress have been urged to continue the present 
exemption of Mexico, the West Indies, and Latin America from 
the quota restrictions of the immigration law in order that the 
cheap and subservient labor coming from those regions may con- 
tinue, and that in face of the fact that it augments this over- 
production of agricultural commodities. One of the gentlemen 
who pressed this demand most insistently was Mr. C. B. Moore, 
manager-secretary of the Western Growers’ Protective Associa- 
tion, who advised the committee that the regions and growers 
represented by him needed some 80,000 transient laborers, in 
addition to their regular employees, to engage in the production 
of crops grown in southern California and Arizona, prominent 
among which is lettuce. Within a few weeks after Mr. Moore 
had made this statement to the committee the same Mr. C. B. 
Moore, speaking for the same interests and in connection with 
a labor strike in those regions, according to a report in the Los 
Angeles Times of February 19, 1930, said: 


Under present strike conditions there is too much lettuce being 
shipped, and yesterday it became necessary to bring into action the 
Imperial Valley Lettuce Clearing House in order to restrict shipments 
to 250 cars a day * . 

Lack of profitable lettuce markets in the East and other parts of the 
United States, due to financial depression, may make it necessary for 
the growers to curtail their shipments further; and if lettuce must be 
thrown away, the field is the best and cheapest place to leave it. The 
present price of lettuce is below the cost of production. 


The Los Angeles Times, from which this statement is taken, 
is one of the diminishing number of publications continuing to 
insist on the admission of more and yet more Mexican peon 
laborers. Others who have taken substantially the same posi- 
tion taken by Mr. Moore have had their statements overwhelmed 
by undisputed developments in their own communities which 
became known to the committee and to the public, 

The report of the commission selected by the United States 
Chamber of Commerce and the Industrial Conference Board 
quoted above points to the enormous increase in the cotton acre- 
age of western Texas and Oklahoma. It could haye been as 
truly stated that large amounts of cotton are being produced 
on irrigation projects in other southwestern localities during 
recent years. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Box] visited 
some of these cotton-producing irrigation projects during recent 
months and saw a great acreage now producing heavy crops of 
cotton, which only a few years before he had seen in sheep 
and cattle ranches. Large fields of fertile irrigated land are 
producing several times as much per acre as the average land 
thfoughout the Cotton Belt. Towns have grown where only 
railroad sidings or small stations with a few adjacent cottages 
formerly existed. Large gin plants, with the yards surround- 
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ing them covered with cotton wagons and bales of cotton already 
ginned and pressed, are located where sheep, goats, and cattle 
grazed only a few years before. Farther to the north and east, 
in the semiarid regions formerly believed to be unsuited to 
anything but grazing purposes, are now vast fields of cotton, 
where an individual hired worker, usually working for a non- 
resident landowner, can cultivate three to four times as much 
acreage in cotton as can be tilled by the owner or tenant of the 
small or moderate-sized farm, who has heretofore produced the 
bulk of the Nation’s cotton crop. 

Many of the pleas made before the House committee for the 
admission of these Mexicans as farm laborers have specified that 
they are wanted to grub new land and cultivate and gather 
cotton and truck crops. That class of labor has done most of 
the work necessary to this great expansion of the cotton-produc- 
ing acreage. They are undoubtedly adding annually hundreds 
of thousands, if not millions, of bales to the cotton crop of the 
Southwest. 

It would be hard to imagine anything more absurd than the 
plight of our Department of Agriculture and the National Farm 
Board in pointing out the ruinous overproduction of these crops, 
particularly cotton, while at least some of these same Officials 
have urged the public and your committee to continue, facilitate, 
and increase the overproduction against which they warn by the 
admission of alien Mexican laborers to do this work, mainly for 
speculative nonresident farmers. 

Every alien Mexican laborer who helps to do any of this work 
is in direct competition with native white and colored farm 
workers, farm tenants, and farm home owners, looking to their 
own labor and the soil rented or owned and worked by them for 
a livelihood. Under these conditions there is neither fairness 
nor promise of success in any effort to induce average tenants 
or farm owners to lessen their acreage of such crops when they 
know that their self-restraint will be to a large extent nullified 
by the increase of production by imported alien laborers working 
for speculative, nonresident employers. 

I am not speaking of real-estate boomers; neither am I includ- 
ing large landowners who want their estates tenanted by peons 
and peasants; but farmers who, with their families, live by 
labor on farms, know the situation which I am describing, As 
showing that farmers in the regions covered by this invasion 
and elsewhere, see this situation as it is, I now ask that the 
Clerk may read the following extracts from letters and state- 
ments made to me or to me and my colleague [Mr. JENKINS] 
on this phase of the problem: 


Tf our farmers are raising a surplus why should they import more 
laborers to create more surplus? (Mrs. Elsie J. Bozeman, county 
superintendent of schools, Hanford, Calif.) 

“Tendency” is too mild a word. It has already gone far toward 
completely displacing native farm labor and tenants. Only selfish 
Americans desire Mexican immigration. I have seen constant and in- 
creasing evidence of development of a situation very harmful to Ameri- 
can life (of a desirable type). (Elmer C. Nash, realtor and school- 
teaching, Tucson, Ariz.) 

They almost clean out white laborers on the farm. They are of no 
credit to any country, (M. A. Shipment, farmer, Westminster, Colo.) 

If the sentiment of the whole people of east and west Texas could 
be obtained, a large majority would favor the Box bill. The Mexican 
can take a frying pan, 50 cents worth of beans, a blanket, and work a 
week, American white people can not compete with their labot. Am 
above an average cotton farmer of this section. If I can not get my 
cotton gathered without them, the next year I won't plant so much 
and neither will others. The reduction in acreage is about all that is 
going to help us cotton farmers. We ought to favor your bill. (A. M. 
Coleman, farmer, Roscoe, Tex.) 

The large landowners of south and west Texas import this cheap 
labor into Texas to grow cotton and other farm products in competi- 
tion with our native-born citizens. How many years will it take, if 
conditions are allowed to remain as they are, before our Mexican im- 
migrants will hold the balance of power in the election of our State 
officers? (R. H. Calmess, farmer, Huntsville, Tex.) 

Let this committee compare the needs of individual farmers, real 
Americans, who depend on the land for a living and on whom our 
integrity as a Nation depends, with those of a few big agricultural 
companies, not farmers themselves but capitalists, not dependent for a 
living on the earnings of farms, and decide which is the most legiti- 
mate need. (Conrad Frey, physician and farmer, Melvin, Tex.) 

The same state of mind prevailed among the early cotton planters of 
the eighteenth century in regard to cheap labor as represented by the 
negro slave trade. To-day we clearly see the evils of our negro problem, 
Farsighted Americans can never allow ill-educated groups to pollute our 
already polyglot streams with the lowest types of Central Americans. 
(M. M. Kornfeld, Houston, Tex.) 

These * * * and the Southwest Texas Chamber of Commerce are 
interested in cheap labor, quick profits, and to hell with the good of our 
country. (J. Middleton, post commander, American Legion, Texas.) 


1930 


This is one of the reasons that the farmer of Texas finds it impossible 
to improve his condition. He has to compete with the peon class of 
Mexicans in raising and selling bis cotton crop. I dare say that more 
than 1,000,000 bales of last year’s cotton crop of Texas was raised by 
such a class of farmers. This is one way of giving the cotton farmers 
some relief, by placing Mexico and other countries under the same quota 
applying to European immigration. (M. J. Tibilett, farmer, Route 1, 
Victoria, Tex.) : 

This is to inform you that the farmers of the Rio Grande Valley are 
95 per cent for the Box bill. (Charles Worbs, Las Cruces, N. Mex.) 

If you can get the Mexican quota you will have done more for the 
cotton farmers than all the farm boards that could be appointed. The 
big cotton farmers in south Texas, who plant thousands of acres, make 
and gather it with Mexican labor. They branch out all over west Texas 
and wind up on the south plains. All the farmers I have talked with 
are in favor of restrictions. (T. D. Weddington, aged farmer, Hale 
Center, Tex.) 

I live in the northern part of New Jersey, in the heart of an agricul- 
tural district, surrounded by manufacturing cities. There are some 
Mexicans in this section; not what might be termed a great many. 
They are not needed on the farms or in the cities. They are degraded, 
dirty, immoral, and wholly undesirable. (William H. Gould, Route 1, 
Clifton, N. J.) 

The native white laborer and small farmer needs protection against 
this influx of alien labor, It is the howling minority that clamor for 
this class of labor, (Ernest Bond, Beeville, Tex.) 

As a farmer and one that speaks this Mexican lingo as fast as they 
do, can say that we got all the Mexicans in U. 8. A. than we need, and 
more, too. (G. N. Wilson, merchant and farmer, Midland, Tex.) 

I am writing to you again in regard to the immigration question, 
because a good deal of misinformation is being sent out by chambers of 
commerce, land promoters, etc. * * * I have talzed with a lot of 
small farmers, and they are against unrestricted Immigration. (F. C. 
Simon, Harlingen, Tex.) 


As tending to prove that the average American cotton grower 
can not compete with peon Mexican labor, working under pre- 
vailing conditions in the production of cotton, I ask that the 
Clerk read the following excerpt from the Farmers Marketing 
Journal of February, 1930, showing that cotton production is 
cheapest where Mexican labor is used under the conditions 
prevailing in those regions: 


One of the counties, Nueces, and one of the best locations in the 
county, Robstown, for producing cotton cheap, tested the cost out on 
10,000 acres for 1929. Here the land is level and the rows long. Two 
rows at a time have the stalks cut, the land bedded, dragged off, planted, 
and cultivated by tractor or team, as preferred. The labor, Mexican, is 
the cheapest in the belt for both chopping and picking. The test was 
made by the county agent in cooperation with the chamber of commerce 
and farmers. The per-acre cost for one-third of a bale per acre was 
834.43. 


Cotton and truck farmers of Louisiana see this Mexican in- 
vasion pouring into or across their State and recently petitioned 
their Representatives in Congress to see that the bill now pend- 
ing—the one reported by the committee—is passed before Con- 
gress adjourns. I ask that the Clerk be permitted to read the 
following excerpts from the Oakdale American telling of the 
movement among the cotton and truck farmers of that region 
to hasten the passage of this legislation: 


The farmers of this vicinity and surrounding territory, in a petition 
which is being circulated and signed by the farmers, are requesting 
Congressman R. L. DnROUxN, Congressman from this district, to stand by 
Congressman Box from Texas and Congressman JOHNSON from Wash- 
ington, to see that the Box bill is passed before Congress adjourns. 

The petition reads as follows: 

We, the undersigned farmers of Oakdale vicinity, hereby appeal to 
you to stand by your guns and demand the passage of the bill restricting 
Mexican immigration before Congress adjourns. It is an established fact 
that these peon people are coming over the river in lots of hundreds, 
and that the big cattle ranches are being devoted to cotton culture, the 
owners depending on this cheap imported labor. The cotton acreage 
movement will amount to a farce unless the flood from across the Rio 
Grande is effectually stopped.” 

There is a national movement on foot to decrease the cotton acreage 
in the South from 46,000,000 acres to 40,000,000, while the farmers of 
the four Western States increase their acreage, thus forcing the price of 
cotton down. The farmers of the South are preparing to fight this 
immigration, and if they don’t the old cotton industry of the South will 
be killed. 

During the past fall hundreds of Mexican peons passed through this 
part of Louisiana going to Arkansas to work in the fields. When they 
passed through it was stated that they were only borrowing them until 
the harvest was over, but it was revealed that the largest percentage of 
them remained in the States. 
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The Oakdale soil and climate can not be beat anywhere in the United 
States, and experts have declared the products produced from this terri- 
tory to be perfect * * but the farmers can not compete with the 
Mexican labor and Rio Grande prices on truck shipped to northern 
markets. (Oakdale (La.) American, March 7, 1930.) 


I pass over many other statements of the bad effects of this 
immigration upon the economic and social life of agricultural 
people and their communities, which could be quoted if time per- 
mitted, to read a copy of what the Colorado State Grange said on 
this subject during 1929: 

Be it resolved, That the Colorado State Grange go on record as 
favoring an amendment to the immigration laws of the United States 
so as to provide a restriction and a limitation to immigration from 
Mexico in the same manner as limitations are now applied to all other 
foreign countries; and that we favor the passage by Congress of the 
Box bill, which would set limitations on Mexican immigration based on 
intelligence, health, morals, and character of the immigrants, and restric- 
tions as to the number to be admitted, to.conform to restrictions applied 
to immigrants from European nations. 


Mr. EATON of Colorado. If the gentleman will permit, will 
the gentleman insert in the Rroorp the date of the statement of 
the Colorado State Grange? 

Mr. BOX. I will try to do that. I know it was during the 
year 1929, and I so state in my remarks. The action was taken 
by the State Grange at its regular annual meeting, held Janu- 
ary 15, 16, 17, 1929. See Journal of Proceedings Colorado State 
Grange, Fifty-fifth Annual Session, page 55. 

Recently the House Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation 
held extensive hearings on a proposition for the improvement of 
rural communities. I now ask that the Clerk be permitted to 
read a short excerpt from a statement made before that com- 
mittee about conditions being created by general economic de- 
velopments among farmers in the cotton-producing regions of 
South Carolina. 


The southern farmer has been starved off the farm and is now flock- 
ing to the mills and the centers of industrial activity. There are five or 
six times as many men clamoring for jobs in the mills as can be accom- 
modated there. (Hearings House Committee on Irrigation and Reclama- 
tion on organized rural communities, Jan. 27, 1930, pp. 24-25.) 


As indicating the condition which a Texas worker would find 
on leaving the farm and going to some of the textile mills of 
that State, I ask that the Clerk read the following statement 
prepared by me from a statement compiled October 25, 1929, by 
the Texas commissioner of labor: 


Oriental Textile Mills, Houston, Tex.—Nationality of employees: 
Americans, 46 per cent; Mexicans, 54 per cent. 

El Paso Cotton Mills Co., El Paso, Tex.—Nationality of employees: 
Americans, 5 per cent; Mexicans, 95 per cent. 

San Antonio Cotton Mills, San Antonio, Tex.—Nationality of em- 
ployees: Americans, 9 per cent; Mexicans, 91 per cent. 


The situation created by this immigration has been growing 
worse for some years. The survey made by me and the gentle- 
man from Ohio, my colleague on the committee [Mr. JENKINS], 
shows that it still exists and has been growing worse during 
recent months. The law now in force, which I sought to have 
applied to Mexico and other countries of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, was enacted in 1924. Those who claim that the present 
law and its enforcement are sufficient to meet the present situa- 
tion should explain why it has not done so. Immigration from 
Mexico coming through the stations averaged more than 55,000 
per annum from the enactment of the present law to the close 
of the fiscal year 1929. It is true that during the last six 
months there has been a great falling off of that portion of this 
immigration which comes through the stations, but this period 
is included in a time of widespread unemployment throughout 
the United States, which invariably reduces temporarily the 
number of incoming immigrants. 

Unemployment and hunger, from which thousands of Mexican 
immigrants suffer while in the United States during periods of 
unemployment, check the coming of such immigrants. During 
recent months many bave been so hungry that they have been 
seen feeding from garbage cans in back alleys in several Ameri- 
ean cities. Of course, that checks immigration. A revival of 
industry always increases the number of such immigrants, 
unless the law fixes quotas as is proposed in the pending bill. 

The volume of Mexican immigration fluctuates under many 
influences, one of which is revolutionary disturbance. There 
has not been a revolution in Mexico within the last six or 
eight months, which would at least partially account for a 
decrease in Mexican immigration. The rising and falling of the 


volume of Mexican immigration is not entirely controlled by 
the discretion of any department of the Government as to 
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whether it will enforce the law. For instance, during the year 
of 1924 immigration from Mexico amounted to 87,648. During 
1925, the next year, the number of Mexican immigrants coming 
through the stations dropped to 32,378, a decrease of about 
63 per cent. Nobody pretends that our State Department was 
then in an aroused condition, engaged in an effort to enforce 
the parts of the immigration law for the administration of 
which it is responsible. 

“Unless the law is changed, as proposed in the bill reported by 
the committee, you will have hereafter the same law and the 
same enforcement organization which you have had while these 
immigrants were pouring into the country creating present 
conditions, 

If it is claimed that the State Department has been aroused 
to enforce the law better during recent months, some of us 
rejoice over the awakening, though it was much belated, and 
would like to see a statute enacted which will require that the 
enforcement agencies of the Government hold the figures down 
to the rate proposed in the pending bill. We want to nail the 
proposition down. If any of the departments have slept several 
years of the past decade, we would like to make sure, if pos- 
sible, that they will be kept awake hereafter. 

This legislation is necessary. Your committee believes it, as 
shown by a report signed by 18 of its 21 members. The country 
believes it. If you doubt this last statement, get in touch with 
the people whose support has backed all the restrictive legisla- 
tion heretofore written. 

Mr. GREEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOX. I yield. 

Mr. GREEN. Is it not the fact that a large number, in fact 
hundreds, of civic vanizations in the vicinity of the Rio 
Grande, in the southwestern part of our country, for months and 
years have petitioned our committee for the passage of this 
legislation? 

Mr. BOX. That is unquestionably true. 

Mr. GREEN. And is it not the fact, as the gentleman has 
well stated, that the economic condition not only of that sec- 


tion of the country but of the country generally at this time 


makes it imperative that we stand for restricted immigration? 

Mr. BOX. The demand is imperative. It is a crime against 
our unemployed, hungry people to have alien people here by the 
thousands—and there are hundreds of thousands of these 
people—taking their work at smaller wages and living under 
conditions which I hope will never confront the American 
people. [Applause.] 

Great questions like the immigration problem are not quickly 
worked out and settled by legislation properly enforced. Many 
of them are continuing in their nature. When will the struggle 
between the selfish special interests and the rights and interests 
of the people end satisfactorily? The tariff has been in dispute 
since the time of Hamilton. 

The slave trade and slavery were in controversy for 75 years. 
The contest over the liquor traffic has lasted through many 
decades. 

It is hard to arouse the country and Congress and keep them 
aroused on this or other important subjects. Chinese exclusion 
was accomplished only after 25 years of effort, with several 
administrations and the State Department opposing throughout 
the struggle. General immigration restriction, as accomplished 
in the immigration act of 1917, came after a struggle of more 
than 30 years. The quota act of 1924 was passed after many 
more years of effort and in the face of the known opposition of 
the State Department. I hope the success of the effort repre- 
sented by this bill will not be so long delayed, but its passage 
will be worth any amount of patient labor and fighting. If the 
people know their true interests, as we believe they do, they 
will not become discouraged and not cease to sustain those of 
us who are fighting against many secret and open opponents and 
against odds for a cause which involves the welfare of the 
people themselves and their country now and hereafter. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. HOLADAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway]. 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, on Thursday last the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. GARNER] and myself entered into a 
colloquy having to do with the attitude of the Republican Party 
in Massachusetts on the subject of the tariff. Let me quote the 
language of the gentleman in a colloquy which he also had with 
my colleague, the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. STOBBS]. 
The gentleman from Texas used these words: 


One of your spokesmen, sir, was bold enough, as you are now, to say 
before the Ways and Means Committee, that he understood the Repub- 
lican position to be that you were for free raw materials and protected 
manufactures. 
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In this statement you will notice the gentleman from Texas 
uses the word “spokesmen,” endeavoring to carry the impres- 
sion to the minds of the Members of the House that the gentle- 
man, who was a witness before the Ways and Means Committee, 
spoke in behalf of and as the representative of the Republican 
Party and its attitude in Massachusetts toward protection. 

I took exception to the gentleman's remarks, and later on I 
looked up the actual-testimony, and in fact the gentleman from 
Texas afterwards inserted the testimony in the Record. The 
actual testimony which appeared in the hearings of the Ways 
and Means Committee, the statement to which the gentleman 
referred, and which he put in the Recorp was given by Mr. 
Henry M. Channing, who represented before the committee the 
Atlantic Gypsum Products Co. of Boston. 

Mr. Channing appeared here as counsel only for that com- 
pany, but, nevertheless, in the manner which our good friend 
from Texas is so competent of following, he tried to put in the 
mouth of Mr. Channing certain words that would indicate an 
expression of opinion which Mr. Channing himself did not make. 

Now I am not a lawyer, but it is my understanding that if an 
attorney is engaged to represent a client it is his job to talk for 
that client, and that is what Mr. Channing was doing when he 
appeared before the Ways and Means Committee. He appeared 
as the attorney of the Atlantic Gypsum Co. solely, and not as 
the spokesman for the Republican Party. 

Further than this, Mr. Chairman, there is nothing in the evi- 
dence submitted to the committee at that hearing to show that 
Mr. Channing is even a member of the Republican Party. I 
have since checked it up and find that he is, but he did not 
appear before the Ways and Means Committee as such. He 
appeared as a member of a legal firm in Boston appearing here 
on behalf of his client. 

Now, even this witness that the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Garner] said spoke by the word for the Republican Party, 
repudiated the very words that Mr. Garner tried to put into 
his mouth. Let me quote from the Recorp. Mr. GARNER said: 


Well, I say, you want free raw material for New England purposes, 
regardless of what effect it may have on the balance of the country. 


And Mr. Channing’s answer was “ No.” 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Will not the gentleman read the first 
question and the answer? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I will be very glad to reinsert the whole 
thing if the gentleman cares to have it. 

Mr. McDUFFID. There is no need to reinsert the whole 
statement. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I do not know just what the gentleman 
refers to. I have the Recorp here where Mr. GARNER extended 
his remarks. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Mr. Garner put practically the same ques- 
tion to him, just a paragraph or two above that, and he 
answered “ Yes.” 

Mr. TREADWAY. Here is the Recorp, and if the gentleman 
will find it, I will be pleased to read it. 

Mr. McDUFFI®E. I think I can find it. 

Mr. TREADWAY. So that, in spite of this gentleman com- 
ing here as a stranger, not knowing the very cleyer manner in 
which the gentleman from Texas handles witnesses, eyen then 
Mr. GARNER could not get the witness to testify that he had said 
something that he [Mr. GaRNER] wanted to have appear as his 
testimony. 

He did not do it. Now, in order to corroborate what is said 
about the position of this gentleman, Mr. Channing, I hold in 
my hand two telegrams. It so happens that the Atlantic Gyp- 
sum Co. is practically a New Hampshire concern, so that Mr. 
Channing was appearing for the New Hampshire company 
rather than a Massachusetts company, but that is neither here 
nor there. 

The principal owner of the Atlantic Gypsum Co. is an ex- 
Governor of New Hampshire. May I interject a word at this 
point and say that the present Governor of Massachusetts, His 
Excellency Frank G. Allen, is honoring us by sitting on the 
floor at this time? [Applause.T 

A telegram was sent by our colleague [Mr. Hate] to former 
Governor Winant, asking for information as to Mr. Channing, 
and he uses these words: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 20, 1930. 
Hon. JoHN G. WINANT, 
Concord, N. H.: 

Controversy has arisen over Channing’s testimony before Ways and 
Means Committee as to his statement of Republican policy of protection 
in New England. Who is Channing? Is he a Republican? By what 
authority or on what information did he assume to speak for Repub- 
licans of New England? 

. * . * = * . 


FLETCHER HALS, 


1930 


Now, Governor Winant happened to be, when the telegram 
was sent to him, in Florida, but his legal representative in 
Manchester, N. H., wired back as follows to Mr. HALE : 


4 MANCHESTER, N, H., March 21, 1930, 
Hon. FLETCHER HALE, 
House of Representatives: > 
Winant has wired, asking me to answer your inquiry. Henry M. 
Channing is Boston lawyer, senior partner Channing, Corneau & 
Frothingham, 18 Tremont Street, and general counsel Atlantic Gypsum 
Products Co. Is a Republican; has never held public office or taken 
active part in party affairs; appearance before Ways and Means Com- 
mittee solely on behalf of Atlantic Gypsum Co. on gypsum item, and 
had no political significance. Has never appeared before congressional 
committees on any other tariff matters. Did not attempt to speak for 
New England Republicans, nor to define policy of Massachusetts Repub- 
licans on tariff matters. Argued that Republican tariff act of 1920 
removed duty on gypsum imposed by Democratic act of 1913, and 
thereby encouraged investment in plants similar to that of Atlantic 
Gypsum Co., and that Congress should not now reverse this policy, 
which will wipe out large investments and increase prices of building 
materials to consumer, 
Jons R. MCLANE. 


I think that identifies Mr. Channing very conclusively as in 
no way authorized to speak for or in behalf of the Republican 
organization, whether in New Hampshire or in Massachusetts. 

When the gentleman from Texas secured permission to ex- 
tend his remarks by printing the testimony before the Ways 
and Means Committee he included in that a very brief para- 
graph from the testimony of J. Frank McElwain. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired, 

Mr. HOLADAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman five 
minutes more. 

Mr. TREADWAY. The inference was the same that Me- 
Elwain was speaking for the Republicans of Massachusetts. 
Now, who is McHiwain? Everybody who has had anything to 
do with making tariff bills knows who he is, because he has 
been an insistent and persistent caller on us for two years. 

Here is what the gentleman quoted from Mr. McElwain. 

Mr. McDUFFIN. I call the gentleman’s attention to the 
paragraph I was alluding to in the testimony of Mr. Channing. 
It is as follows: 


Mr. Garner. Mr. Channing, if I understand you, you made this inves- 
tigation and started these three plants—one in New York, one in New 
Hampshire, and one in Pennsylyania—upon the theory that the New 
England idea of protection would continue to prevail, and that they 
would give you raw material free and give you protection on your 
manufactured article? 

Mr. CHANNING. Yes, sir. 


Mr. TREADWAY. Well, I do not think that helps the case 
any; I do not see where that paragraph connects up Mr. Chan- 
ning as speaking for the Republican Party. 

Now, what occurred with reference to Mr, McElwain? I am 
quoting from the extract which Mr. GARNEER put in the RECORD, 
which will be found on page 5736: 


Mr. RAMSEYER. Now, you are asking a duty of 25 per cent on all 
shoes? 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


McELWAIN. Yes, sir. 

RAMSEYER. And boots? 

MeELwalx. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ramseyer. And you are asking for free trade in hides? 
Mr. MCELWAIN. Yes, sir. 


Then Mr. GARNER calls my attention to the statement and 
colloquy with the gentleman from Worcester [Mr, Sropss}, 
which was later taken out of the Recorp, I believe, as not being 
accurate. There again the gentleman from Texas fails to make 
out his case that the witness is a representative Republican of 
the State of Massachusetts. It so happens that his business is 
done in the State of New Hampshire, and he was here not speak- 
ing for the Republican Party in any sense, but speaking in 
behalf of an organization anxious to secure tariff rates. That 
is the whole reason for Mr. McElwain and Mr. Channing being 
present. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. Does the gentleman know of any witness 
who did appear before the committee speaking for the Repub- 
lican Party? 

Mr. TREADWAY. On the tariff bill? 

Mr. GARNER. Yes. - 

Mr. TREADWAY. No; I do not. Perhaps the gentleman 
does. 
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Mr. GARNER. That answers the question. No one of them 
came purporting to speak for the Republican Party, but they 
came from New England; and they announced the Republican 
doctrine of New England, namely, free raw material and pro- 
tection for the manufactures.. Would the gentleman agree that 
the House may consider the Senate amendments to the tariff 
bill so that he may put himself on record to say whether he 
does or not? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I am not ashamed to be put on record, and 
I am on record in probably every schedule that is in the tariff 
bill. I do not need to have any further record at the instiga- 
tion and the whip of the leader front Texas. If that does not 
answer the gentleman, I will be very glad to answer the gentle- 
man further at some other time. 3 

Mr. GARNER. I still request the gentleman not to make a 
monopoly of himself, and to give his colleagues an opportunity 
to go on record. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I am very certain that my colleagues on 
the Republican side of the House will take their Republican 
doctrine from the Republican leaders rather than from the gen- 
tleman from Texas; and he will find that to be true when it 
comes to a question of referring the tariff bill to conference. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] 

The gentleman from Texas disputed my statement the other 
day when this colloquy occurred as to what Republican doctrine 
in Massachusetts and New England is. It is not what he claims 
it is—that is, free raw materials and protecting the industries. 
That is not our doctrine. We believe in fair play to all sections 
of the country, and we in New England are asking only our fair 
share under the laws and expected laws of the United States 
in comparison with the other sections of the country. We can 
not prosper in New England unless the rest of the country 
prospers. We are only asking the same consideration at the 
hands of Congress in behalf of New England industry that you 
are asking us to give to agriculture in the States of the West. 
Team play, the United States first, last, and all the time. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. O'CONNELL]. 


PROHIBITION—-A COSTLY AND FALLACIOUS EXPERIMENT 


Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. We need a scientific approach 
to the study of the liquor problem in this country. Too often 
protagonists, either for or against prohibition, have presented 
only those facts which support their position, and have ignored 
or failed to give proper weight to those facts which are unfayor- 
able. The result is a distorted and confused picture. We may 
well follow Professor Chaddock’s counsel: 


When several factors are involved in producing a specific result, 
conclusions should not be drawn from the measurement of only one 
factor, The attitude of mind should not be that of the debater who 
counts on stating his case in the strongest possible terms, allowing 
his opponent to check up and refute by such arguments as he can 
find. The effort of the scientific investigator should be to weigh and 
measure every known factor in the problem before hazarding a con- 
clusion, 


It must be admitted that the known factors in our problem 
are relatively few. Before prohibition, it was possible to gage 
accurately the annual per capita consumption of liquor. Now 
that the liquor traffic has been outlawed, we must rely on va- 
rious indexes of intemperance and on Federal enforcement sta- 
tistics for indications of the amount of liquor available and 
the continuation of intemperance since prohibition became the 
iaw of the land. 

Certain indexes of intemperance are accepted by both wet 
and dry partisans as valid; deaths from alcoholism, alcoholic 
insanity, acute alcoholic patients treated in public hospitals, 
and arrests for drunkenness. Unfortunately records of alco- 
holic insanity and acute alcoholism are available in only a few 
States and cities. We must therefore rely chiefly on deaths 
from alcoholism and arrests for drunkenness for an adequate 
picture of the growth of intemperance throughout the country, 

A brief summary of Federal prohibition enforcement statis- 
tics for each fiscal year from 1920 to 1928, inclusive, indicates 
the rapid growth of the illicit liquor industry. The number 
of pieces of distilling apparatus seized has increased from 
95,933 for the first full year of prohibition to 261,611 in 1928. 
The total amount of liquor seized has increased from 5,805,000 
gallons in 1921, the first full year, to 32,474,000 in 1928. Federal 
arrests of prohibition violators show a similar increase. In 
1921, 34,175 persons were arrested for such offenses. With 
the exception of a slight drop during 1925 and 1926, there has 
been a steady rise in the number of arrests, culminating in 
75,307 in 1928. Convictions in Federal courts have increased 
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| from 17,962 in 1921 to 58,813 in 1928. This is a more signifi- 
cant figure than the increase in arrests. 


TABLE I.—A summary of prohibition enforcement 
[From annual reports of Prohibition Unit] 


Year ended June 30— 


4,315 15, 416 153, 735 
17, 962 95, 933 5, 805, 297 
22,749 | 111,155 8, 622, 230 
34,067 | 158,132 | 14, 346, 632 
87,181 | 159,178 | 15,827, 189 
39,072 | 172,537 | 18,716, 259 
41,154 | 161,979 | 28,741,810 
36,546 | 208,073 | 29,170, 831 
58,813 | 261,611 | 32,474, 234 


To keep pace with the steadily increasing volume of prohibi- 

tion cases our Federal district courts have been reduced to the 
status of police courts. In 1928 convictions of prohibition vio- 
lators accounted for 70.4 per cent of all convictions secured in 
Federal courts. The civil cases growing out of prohibition 
(chiefly padlock injunctions) accounted for 46.3 per cent of all 
civil cases tried in Federal courts. Resort to “bargain-day” 
methods in prohibition cases is now an established procedure, 
for 90 per cent of the convictions in these cases are secured 
through pleas of guilty. In the greater number of these cases 
the defendant agrees to plead guilty, on the assurance of the 
court and prosecutor that a fine and not a jail sentence will be 
imposed. 
The increase in the conviction of prohibition violators and in 
the amount of contraband liquor seized may indicate either 
more effective enforcement or that the illicit traffic is outstrip- 
ping all efforts at control. The fact that all available indexes 
of intemperance—deaths from alcoholism, arrests for drunken- 
ness, alcoholic insanity, and acute alcoholism—show a corre- 
sponding increase, indicates that so far, at least, the enforcement 
agents are simply taking larger samplings each year, without 
curtailing or preventing the spread of the illicit traffic. 


DEATHS FROM ALCOHOLISM 


The steady increase in the supply of contraband liquor is re- 
flected in the rise in the deaths from alcoholism since 1920. In 
the two years before national prohibition the United States 
Census Bureau reported a sharp drop in the alcoholic death 
rate. This decrease continued through the first year of prohi- 
bition, but beginning with 1921 there has been a steady rise. In 
1920 the rate for the 1910 registration States was 1.2 per 100,- 
000; in 1927 it was 5, an increase of 818 per cent, The 1927 
rate is 79.3 per cent of the 1916 rate, the peak year before prohi- 
bition. 

ARRESTS FOR DRUNKENNESS 

There is no official tabulation of arrests for drunkenness for 
the entire country. The Moderation League has compiled the 
annual figures of arrests for drunkenness for over 500 com- 
munities. The figures of the Moderation League have been 
criticized because no allowance has been made for the increase 
of population which has taken place from the period from 1914 
to 1927. From the records of the Moderation League we have 
compiled arrests for drunkenness for 385 towns and cities for 
all years from 1914 to 1927 and have calculated the rate per 
10,000 population. The annual population was estimated on 
the basis of the arithmetical increase from 1910 to 1920. I 
believe these figures are representative of the entire country, 
for they include about 26 per cent of the entire population of the 
country and 51.4 per cent of the urban population of the country. 
Chicago was omitted from our tabulation because arrests for 
drunkenness in that city are included with arrests for dis- 
orderly conduct. 

In the accompanying table is given the rate of arrests for 
these 385 places. These cities and towns have been sub- 
divided into four groups according to size, with the rate of 
arrests for each group of cities. For the entire group the 
rate of arrests for drunkenness shows a decrease from the 
peak year of 1916 from 193 per 10,000 to 71 per 10,000 in 1920. 
Since 1920 there has been a sharp rise up to 1923. From 1923 
to 1925 the figures are almost stationary, followed by a slight 
rise in 1926 and 1927. The 1927 arrests show an increase of 106 
per cent over 1920, the lowest year. The rate of increase has 
not been uniform. In towns under 20,000 and in towns between 
50,000 and 250,000 there has been a slight decrease since 1923, 
while in towns from 20,000 to 50,000 and in cities over 250,000 
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there has been no decrease since 1923, though the increase has 
been much less marked. 


Taste II.—Arrests for 


drunkenness and rates 10, population in 
385 cities, 1914 to 1927 N 


50,000-250,000 Over 250,000 
populati 


OSRE 187 | 45, 871 50, 433 251,882 | 176 
— 183 | 44, 665 53, 141 247,945 | 170 
— 193 | 43, 132 58, 342 260, 175 
— 182 | 41, 788 53, 266 250,817 | 171 
137 | 31, 514 38, 084 205,514 | 133 

102 | 30, 433 27, 338 152, 163 96 

71 | 16,051 20, 867 102, 560 64 

2 93 | 20,779 27, 226 135, 742 83 
122 | 26, 059 34, 599 190, 548 | 114 

141 | 31, 449 41, 41 222,790 | 131 

140 | 31, 616 42, 961 229,725 | 133 

141 | 31,316 46, 035 237,982 | 135 

3 144 | 31,204 46, 995 249,150 | 139 
— ———— M6 051 47, 425 257,881 | 142 


Deaths from alcoholism are a clearer index of intemper- 
ance than arrests for drunkenness, for the latter are affected 
to a very great extent by changes in police policy. If there 
were a uniform and consistent police policy with regard to 
arrests for drunkenness the two curves should approximate each 
other. It is found, however, that since 1923 the arrests for 
drunkenness curve has tended to flatten out, while the curve for 
alcoholic deaths has continued to rise. This is shown graph- 
ically in the accompanying chart, which gives the death rate 
from alcoholism for the registration States of 1910 and the 
rate of arrests for drunkenness for 385 cities. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Is not the reason for this 
difference the fact that a death from alcoholism can happen 
only ae while a man can be arrested for drunkenness several 

es 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. The gentleman states the 
fact. The preponderance of deaths from alcoholism due to 
poison liquor under prohibition is what I am emphasizing. A 
man may be arrested for being drunk and live to be arrested 
again, but death is by far the more serious, not alone for the 
man himself, but for his dependents. 

Arrests for drunkenness vary greatly among different cities 
because of variations in police policy. For example, in New 
York City in 1927 only 11,997 persons were arrested for drunk- 
enness, while in Boston, which is roughly one-eighth the size 
of New York, 38,794 were arrested for drunkenness. In Pitts- 
burgh, approximately one-tenth the size of New York, there 
were 31,759 arrests. In Detroit, which is about one-fourth the 
size of New York, 28,804 were arrested. 

LIQUOR CURVES IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 

In the evidence so far presented it is assumed that arrests 
for drunkenness and deaths from alcoholism, particularly 
the latter, are an index of liquor consumption. The record of 
foreign countries which have dependable data bears out this 
assumption. Not only is liquor consumption declining in other 
countries, but arrests for drunkenness and deaths from alco- 
holism show a similar decline. 

The charts which give liquor consumption and, where avail- 
able, arrests for drunkenness and alcoholic deaths in foreign 
countries, illustrate not only the close correlation between liquor 
consumption and indexes of intemperance, but they show that 
in foreign countries, regardless of the particular form of liquor 
regulation, the tendency both in liquor consumption and in 
intemperance is consistently downward. Moreover, except in 
Finland, which has had prohibition since 1919, the postwar level 
of consumption and intemperance is far below the pre-war level. 

PRESENT CONSUMPTION OF LIQUOR 

No one knows how much liquor is now being consumed in 
the United States. From official and trade sources has been 
estimated, within reasonable limits, the materials which go into 
the manufacture of intoxicating beverages. From the total 
production of materials we have deducted the amounts used in 
legitimate industries. This leaves the amount which probably 
goes into the manufacture of intoxicating beverages. For wine 
and beer this process is fairly simple and reliable. In the case 
of spirits, however, many baffling problems are presented. 

The estimate of beer production is based on the hop crop. 
After allowing for exports and for amounts used in near beer, 
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the net balance available for real beer was 12,000,000 pounds in 
1926 and 20,000,000 in 1928. Allowing 0.75 pound of hops for 
each barrel of beer, the probable annual output of real beer is 
somewhere between 425,000,000 and 630,000,000 gallons. The per 
capita production is about 5 gallons, one-fourth of the pre- 
prohibition rate. 

In the estimate of the amount of grapes used in wine making, 
there has been deducted from the total crop 25 pounds per capita 
for all other uses. This is a liberal allowance, for in 1917 the per 
capita figure for table use and unfermented juice was less than 
19 pounds. On this basis, 980,000 tons were available for wine 
making. This accounts for 147,000,000 gallons of wine. This 
is over twice the pre-war quota. 

Most spirits are distilled from corn sugar, and directly from 
grains and fruits. Corn-sugar production has increased from 
150,000,000 pounds in 1921 to 905,000,000 in 1927. The per 
capita production in 1921 was 1.41 pounds, and in 1927 it was 
7.63 pounds. The only new use we could find for corn sugar 
is 30,000,000 pounds used annually in the rayon industry, Al- 
lowing a per capita of from 1.5 to 1.8 pounds for legitimate use 
leaves a balance of from 680,000,000 to 725,000,000 pounds in 
1927 to be used for distilled spirits. This would account for 
between 85,000,000 and 90,000,000 gallons of proof spirits. 

It is fair to assume that for every gallon of mash seized 
at least 1 gallon of spirits was made and consumed illegally 
from grains and fruits. In 1928, 27,000,000 gallons of mash were 
seized. This is a minimum estimate. Probably as much liquor 
is distilled from grains and fruits as is distilled from corn 
sugar. The total spirits consumption now is about equal to the 
pre-war rate. 

This brief outline accounts for the bulk of the illicit manufac- 
ture of beer, wine, and spirits. Allowance has also been made 
for small quantities of smuggled wine and spirits, of wine and 
spirits for medicinal and sacramental uses, and a very conserva- 
tive estimate of the amount of denatured alcohol diverted into 
the illicit traffic, as well as a small allowance of spirits made 
from ordinary sugar, malt sirup, and molasses. 

The following table is the moderations league’s best tentative 
estimate of the probable production of illicit liquor, with esti- 
mated retail prices: 


TABLE VI.— Estimated expenditure on alcoholic beverages, 1927 


It has estimated the cost to the consumer of various types 
of liquor. Bootleg prices are not representative of the entire 
country. Homemade beer can be made for less than 50 cents 
a gallon, and wine can be made from grapes for from 80 cents 
to $1 a gallon. Spirits can be made for less than a dollar 
a gallon. To these minimum estimates has been added an 
allowance for liquor bought from bootleggers and in speak- 
easies, 

NET SAVING IN THE DRINK BILL 


Before prohibition the American Grocer, a trade paper, made 
reliable estimates of the annual drink bill. Based on their 
estimates, in 1917, the last typical year, the total drink bill for 
the country was $1,817,000,000. From this amount was de- 
ducted Federal and State revenues, leaving a net drink bill of 
$1,474,000,000. Allowing for the increase in population, it was 
estimated that if there were no prohibition the probable drink 
bill to-day would be $2,500,000,000. 

It is believed our minimum estimate of present expenditures 
is too low, but even this estimate indicates a saving of only 
$1,140,000,000. 

THE WORKERS’ SHARE OF THE DRINK BILL 


There is no reliable estimate of the proportion of the national 
drink bill, either before or since prohibition, which may be 
allocated to the wage-earning population. The United States 
Labor Department budget estimates in 1891 and 1918 are ob- 
viously understatements of liquor expenditures by workmen's 
families, for they account for only one-fifth of the average per 
family expenditure. It is not unlikely that there has been some 
net gain in temperance among wage earners through the aboli- 
tion of the saloon. It can not be assumed, on the other hand, 
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that the disappearance of the saloon has entirely eliminated 
excessive drinking among workers. Probably 1,000,000 persons 
are arrested every year for drunkenness. Does anyone believe 
that all of those arrested were millionaire clubmen or captains 
of industry? The 18,000,000 industrial policyholders of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. represent a fair cross-section 
of the’ wage-earning population. The alcoholic death rate for 
this group parallels that for the entire country, except for a 
slight slowing up in the rate since 1926. 


INCREASED PRODUCTIVITY 


Extravagant claims have been made as to the effect which 
prohibition has had on increased productivity of labor. It is 
extraordinary that the 2-yolume report of the Committee on 
Recent Economic Changes, under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Hoover, which covers practically all of the prohibition period, 
makes no mention of prohibition as a factor in increased pro- 
ductivity. In that study, Leo Wolman gives an index of output 
per worker for all years from 1899 to 1927. They compared this 
index for the years 1899 to 1919 with liquor consumption and 
find little or not correlation. 

Since 1920 there has been a marked improvement in per- 
sonnel management, improved machinery, shorter hours of 
work, and better standards of living. These factors, apart 
from prohibition, are sufficient to account for the increase in 
productivity which has taken place, though it is impossible to 
analyze the correlation mathematically. 


EFFECT OF PROHIBITION ON SAVINGS 


There has been no phenomenal increase in savings since 1920. 
Particularly is this true if we exclude time deposits, for these 
represent in large measure the funds of large corporations. 
They are not savings in the ordinary sense, though they are 
usually included in reports of savings deposits. The reduction 
in the reserve required for time deposits by the Federal Reserve 
Board has encouraged banks to solicit time deposits of corpora- 
tions and large investors, and has led the latter to transfer 
demand deposits to time deposits. The tendency has been most 
marked since 1919. 

The average annual percentage increase in all savings de- 
posits from 1910 to 1919 was 7.4. From 1920 to 1929 it was 
7.1, a slight decline during the prohibition period. A similar 
decrease is noted in the average annual per capita savings 
deposits. For the nine years before prohibition they were 6. 
Since prohibition they were only 5.5. 

The year 1920 does show a marked increase over 1919 in both 
series. This may be attributed in part to the boom conditions 
of that year, in part to the fact that Liberty bonds were sold 
by small investors and part of such funds found their way back 
to savings banks, and perhaps in part to the fact that liquor 
consumption was at its lowest ebb in 1920. In any case the 
1920 increase has not been maintained throughout the prohibi- 
tion period. 

Prohibition has failed to accemplish the social and economic 
results which were predicted for it. 

The indexes of intemperance, following a decline in war years 
and the first year of prohibition, show a marked upward trend. 

Liquor consumption and intemperance are now at least three- 
fourths of what they were in 1916, the peak year of the pre- 
prohibition period, and they are still going up. 

Evidence from other countries shows that more progress can 
be made in temperance reform by regulated sale of liquor rather 
than by the attempt to impose universal total abstinence by law. 

I am very glad at this juncture to pay my respects to Mr. 
John C. Gebhart, to whose splendid research work I am in- 
debted for not only the statistics which I have freely quoted, 
but much of the material contained in this speech. 


UNITED STATES 


rom alcoholism, 1910 registration States, and 


Death rate per 100,900 
arres ness per 10,000 population, $85 places 


ts for drun 


1 5. 20 93 
1915.. 4. 3.0 122 
1916.. 6. 3.9 141 
1917.. 6. 3.9 140 
1918_ 3 44 141 
1919__ 1. 47 144 

a 1. 8. 0 146 
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Per capita consumption — prob tee si iaia mal} es in Canada and convictions 


5 by aie Bureau of Statistics] 


pir SE pt egrets 1.02 6. 649 53, 171 72.1 

1.136 7. 220 60, 975 81.0 
1914 — 1.103 7. 558 60, 067 78.1 
1915_. 836 6. 234 41, 161 52,3 
1916__ . 739 4.974 82, 730 40.7 
1917—— 7⁰i 4.279 27, 882 34.1 
1918 682 3. 425 21, 026 25,2 
1919. „395 3.070 24, 217 23.6 
1920. . 608 4.275 89, 769 46,1 
1921 1. -723 4.048 34, 358 39.1 
1922... -231 4.316 25,048 28.1 
1923_. «204 4.081 os 28.3 
19241. . 235 4. 781 , 338 29.9 
1925 4 -225 5. 200 26, 751 28.9 
1920 . 267 5. 601 28,317 30.2 
1927 4. -304 5. 450 321,171 32.7 
MOTB a oan le —̃ V—2— 4% 6,070 33, 095 34.3 


1 British Columbia and Quebec — pr’ Commissions commenced sales. 
3 Alberta and Manitoba commenced sales. 

Saskatchewan Liquor Commission commenced sales. 

Ontario and New Brunswick Liquor Commissions commenced sales. 


Except for the census year 1921, the population figures are the estimates of the 
m Bureau of Statistics. 


DENMARK 
Deaths alcoholism and cirrhosis classified into four t : (a 
prera S iee nee (Ù) delirium tremens, (o) acute 8 {33 


[ABC=United States classification of deaths from alcoholism] 


Rates per 100,000 


(A) |Œ |0 |m) |(ABCD)] (ABO) te [anon (ABO) 


57| 12| 35 183 148 | 2,310 37 29 
80| 12| 33 187 154 | 2, 33 27 
54| 17 42 193 151 | 2,010 29 B 
43| 16| 4 180 146 | 1, 24 20 
87| 13| 49 209 160 | 1,710 2⁴ 19 
43 | 16| 61 22 181 | 1,520 25 19 
55| 11 56 262 206 | 1,370 25 20 
41| 11| 68 262 199 | 1,350 ” 18 
58} 13 69 270 201 | 1,400 24 18 
21 6| 56 236. “180 | 1,340 21 16 
27 7| 60 190 130 | 1,290 17 ll 
22 8| 68 213 145 | 1,310 18 12 
19 5| & 200 117 | 1,310 17 9.8 
51 3| 84 249 155 | 1,450 21 12.8 
8 1| 7%) 141 65| 1,350 11 5.3 
1 1| 49 69 20 | 1,420 5.4 1.6 
1 3| 49 74 25 | 1,300 5.7 1.9 
3 2| 47 $3 38 | 1,350 6.2 2.7 
3 4134 T 37| 1,140 51 2.7 
1 4| 35 72 37| 1,210 5.1 2.6 
2 3| 36 72 36) 1,150 5.1 2.6 
6 4] 27 71 44| 1,170 5.0 8.1 
1 3 49 7 28| 1,140 5.4 19 
3 3| 36 72 36| 1,150 5.0 25 
3 3| 41 74 833| 1,170 5.0 2.3 
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FINLAND 
Arresta for drunkenness and rates per 10,000 of population 


Seizures by customs woes of alco 
Finland, rates per 10,00 


hot and other t 


of alcoh 
— ee olio 


beverages in 


4, 360 4, 081 25.3 
98, 582 11, 686 827.7 
58, 932 13, 964 214.2 
153,101 | 72,358 656. 3 
488, 767 15, 086 1, 452. 1 
511. 902 | ` 9,179 1, 490. 9 
550, 626 9, 276 1, 587.7 
655, 781 8, 859 1, 867. 5 
629, 814 7, 544 1,776.3 
972, 512 13, 375 2, 727.2 


ENGLAND AND WALES 
Convictions for drunkenness and deaths 


consumption of spirits for England and Wales 


172, 130 47.6 0.61 
182, 593 1 60 
188, 877 51.6 -58 
183, 828 49.7 49 67 
135, 811 736. 7 3.9 1.64 
84, 191 322.8 26 3,67 
46, 410 12.6 1.6 145 
29, 075 27.9 3.8 4.27 
57, 948 15.8 1.0 -30 
95, 763 25.5 1.6 47 
77, 789 20. 5 1.3 38 
76, 347 20.0 1.2 33 
77, 094 20.0 1.1 30 
79, 082 20. 4 1.0 31 
75, O77 19.3 1.0 2 
67, 126 17.2 9 28 
65, 166 16.6 1. 2 2 


1 Per capita consumption giv given for fiscal years ending September 30. 

1 Figures are based on 1914 population. 

Actual count. 

Mr. Chairman, I am sure that I am enunciating a certain truth 
when I make the statement that not since the historie days of the 
Volstead legislative debate, in which I was a participant, has 
so much time of the House been devoted to the question of the 
success or failure of the operation of the prohibition law. 
It is my pleasure to number among my friends in this body 
many who are sincerely and intensively on both sides of this 
question. Of course, my sentiment for personal reasons are 
with those of my colleagues who believe with me that in the 
enactment of this legislation the Congress made a grave mis- 
take, as proved thus far by the failure of this law. By'a fair 
and impartial consideration of all the facts concerning this 
very difficult problem we will eventually be in position to 
evolye a plan that will extricate us from our present condition, 
and light the path and show the road that will lead to temper- 
ance and sobriety, which all decent people so ardently desire. 

Now, my friends, I have presented the facts; and, as I said 
before, it is only on this basis can we reach any definite conclu- 
sions on this perplexing problem. Is this law a success? Has it 


made for the elimination of drunkenness, of graft, of law defi- 


ance? After a 10-year thorough trial, at enormous loss of rev- 
enue and tremendous enforcement cost and ever-increasing 
expense to the Government, has it obtained and does it now hold 
the approval and indorsement of the people of the land? 
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The time of our police forces is divided 25 per cent in ap- 
prehending burglars, highwaymen, and so forth, and 75 per 
cent in the futile attempt of hunting rum runners and boot- 
leggers in all sections of the land and sea. In this effort to 
locate and bring to justice the violators of the prohibition law 
the agents of the enforcement bureau have not hesitated to 
encroach upon the private precincts of the home when, in the 
opinion of such agents, there is even the unsupported evi- 
dence that liquor may be found in such a dwelling. 

In the belief that in many cases it should employ men of 
shady reputation to ferret out and detect criminals who are 
violating the Volstead Act, the enforcement department of the 
Government are alleged to have employed—perhaps uninten- 
tionally to be sure—men whose previous reputations in society 
would not bear the closest scrutiny, and who by authority are 
permitted to invade, to search the homes of the decent people 
of the land. The statement has even been made that the 
skeleton key of the midnight marauder has been replaced by 
the badge of many a crooked enforcement agent. From this 
it was but a step to shooting down suspected people in all parts 
of our land. The annual report of the Association Against 
the Prohibition Amendment makes the statement in November, 
1929, and gives an account of the killings which have occurred 
at the hands of Federal and other enforcement officers. It 
publishes a descriptive list of many such tragedies with a 
brief analysis of typical cases, though admitting the inability 
to make a complete list of all the outrages. It was estimated 
that the total number of killings would easily exceed 1,000. 
This report was subsequently supplemented by the Washington 
Herald which ‘raised the dreaded figure to 1,300 in the useless 
effort to enforce prohibition. 

As an example of how the press and many of our most emi- 
nent medical authorities envisioned the future of prohibition, I 
quote herewith some opinions published as far back as 1925. 

The tremendous increase in the number of deaths from alco- 
holism, the steady increase in the number of arrests for drunk- 
enness, the constant demand for increased appropriations to 
enforce the law, the alarming crime wave that sweeps the Na- 
tion, the inadequacy of our present jails and penitentiaries, as 
well as the appointment of numerous additional judges to try 
men made criminals for committing an offense that is not a 
crime, are indicative of the impossibility of enforcing an un- 
popular and ur-American law. 

The Federal appropriations alone will run into many millions 
this year, and when we take into consideration the enormous 
loss of revenue cut off by prohibition, as well as the great loss 
to our merchant marine, Volsteadism becomes the Nation’s most 
colossal burden and blunder. The United States Coast Guard, 
which now has an armed naval fleet as well as an aviation 
squadron to enforce the law, will at the beginning of the new 
fiscal year have a personnel greater than the United States Navy 
in the administration of President Cleveland. 

Surely, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, we are 
paying a high price for a fallacious and unworkable experiment. 


THE PRESS, THE PUBLIC, AND MEDICAL PROFESSION 


There is abundant evidence from the press, the public, and, 
best of all in this instance, from the medical profession, that 
under proper supervision, as practiced in the Province of Que- 
bec, there are no harmful or baneful effects from the moderate 
use of alcoholic beverages. In substantiation of this declara- 
tion I quote the following articles, taken from the New York 
World, Detroit Free Press, and the New York Times in 1925, 
five years ago. 

These statements were true in 1925. They are even more so 
now, with five years’ regrettable experience. 

The New York World said at that time: 


To what point has prohibition brought us? 

We have, first, a law which not even the most light-hearted observer 
believes is applied to-day with equal justice to rich and poor alike, or 
can be so applied with all the complicated legal machinery and all the 
armies of secret service men and all the ships of all the fleets which 
have yet been furnished to the cause of prohibition. The rich—not 
only the overwhelmingly rich but the ordinary heads-above-water rich 
who are most men’s neighbors—keep on drinking. They drink what 
they wish to drink and find its acquisition easy. Nobody pretends 
that the case is otherwise, that it is true only in incorrigible New 
York, and that it is not true in cities and towns the country over. 
It is the first important fact about prohibition that the impetus to break 
the law comes from those same respectable, well-to-do people who regard 
themselves as pillars of society. 


All over the country the colossal failure of prohibition is 
recognized by those who see things as they actually exist. The 
Detroit Free Press, after hoping for the best, is obliged, in the 
light of recent disclosures, to admit the collapse of the prohibi- 
tion movement, and says: 
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How long will it take those in authority to understand that the 
cure for the conditions that all decent citizens regret lies in a liberal 
live-and-let-live tolerance and that the unreasonable curtailment of per- 
sonal liberty can but end in economic mutiny? 


One physician’s views on the subject of prohibition are voiced 
in the following article in the New York Times. Dr. Kurt L. 
Elsner tells Times readers just what he thinks of the whole 
subject of prohibition: 


Strange to say, as much as has been written about prohibition, pro 
or contra, very little has been said about one side of it, i. e., the harm 
it has done to the beginning of self-education of the American people 
in the moderate use of alcoholic drinks. Self-education had begun and 
was growing nicely. Its seeds had sprouted and were thriving healthily, 
when, like the proverbial fool, prohibition rushed in and trampled the 
tender plants under foot. . 


Also the following article taken from the Rational American, 
of New York, issue of November, 1925: 


Sir William Osler, formerly of Oxford University: “In moderation 
wine, beer, and spirits may be taken throughout a long life without 
impairing the general health. I should be sorry to give up the use of 
alcohol in the severer forms of enteric fever.” 

Dr. William Edward Fitch, of the Vanderbilt Clinic: “It is the opin- 
ion of careful students of the subject that the moderate use of alcohol 
in health is harmless. It undoubtedly has a place in disease. There 
are reasons for believing that alcohol actually increases the resisting 
powers of the body to the poisonous toxins of septic fever.“ 

Dr. Charles Gilmore Kerley, of the New York Polyclinic School and 
Hospital: “Alcohol is occasionally of great service in diseases of chil- 
Gren. Under certain conditions it answers better than any other means 
of stimulation.” 

Dr. L. Emmett Holt, of the College of Physicians and Surgeons, New 
York: “ With many nursing women the use of malted liquors—ale, beer, 
etc.—increases the quantity of milk and the proportion of fat. There 
is little doubt that alcohol is at times of much benefit.” 

Dr. Hobart Amory Hare, of the University of Pennsylvania: “ Clini- 
cal experience too great to be ignored stands for the continued use of 
alcohol. The chief uses of the drug are as a rapidly acting equalizer 
of the circulation and as a systematic support in low fevers and pro- 
longed wasting diseases in old age and in convalescence from acute 
diseases.” 

Dr. A. A. Brill, of the University of New York: “Alcohol has an un- 
disputed place in the human physiological and psychological economy.” 

Dr. Charles E. de M. Sajous, of Temple University, Pennsylvania: 
“Malt liquors—ale, stout, and beer—contain diastase, which aids the 
digestion of starchy foods. They are especially tonic in effect.” 

Dr. George F. Butler, of the Chicago College of Medicine and Sur- 
gery: “Atonic dyspepsia and weakened digestion are generally benefited 
by some form of alcohol. As a pure cardiac stimulant, alcohol is re- 
markably serviceable. In certain stages of various acute diseases alco- 
hol is one of the most potent and useful remedies.” 

Dr. Paul Bartholow, of the Jefferson Medical College: Beer, ale, 
and porter are much and justly esteemed as stomachic tonics and 
restoratives in chronic wasting diseases. Alcohol is an important rem- 
edy in the various forms of pulmonary phthisis. In convalescence from 
acute diseases there can be no difference of opinion as to the great 
value of wine as a restorative.” 

Dr. Samuel O. L, Potter, of the Cooper Medical College, San Fran- 
cisco: “In anemia and chlorosis good red wines are almost indis- 
pensable. It is an absolute necessity in the treatment of lobar pneu- 
monia. In fevers alcohol is often most serviceable. Some physicians 
agree with Mr. Lawson Tait, who declared himself fully persuaded, 
after 30 years of life as hard in work and as full of responsibility as 
well could be, that the moderate use of alcohol is a necessity in our 
modern life.” 

Dr. John V. Shoemaker, of the Medical-Chirurgical College of Phila- 
delphia: “Alcohol is in some measure antidotal to the poison of the 
bacillus tuberculosis, and it is to this fact that its unquestionable value 
in prolonging life in phthisis is due.” 

Dr. John H. Musser, of the University of Pennsylvania: “ There is, 
I think, no rational doubt that small doses of alcohol are at times use- 
ful with those that are out of health, for their stimulating effect upon 
the appetite and upon digestion, and occasionally for their effect upon 
other functions. When solid food can not be taken, alcohol is our 
sheet anchor.” 8 

Dr. W. Gilman Thompson, of Cornell University : There are a num- 
ber of diseases in which the temporary use of alcohol is of positive 
service, and there are a number of cases in which it is a positive neces- 
sity in order to prolong life. Whatever controversy still exists over the 
physiological effects of alcohol as a food, it is undeniable that in some 
cases of disease it is clinically indispensable. The value of alcohol in 
the treatment of feyers is now universally recognized.” 

Henry L. Eisner, of Syracuse University: “In pmeumonia—the ex- 
perienced know that there are cases in which it is absolutely indi- 
cated.” 
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Dr. William H. Smith, of Harvard University: “Influenza: When Because it is class legislation, depriving the poor of what 
extension into the lung occurs, supporting measures must be pushed. | the rich can easily obtain. 


Alcohol in some form should be given freely.” 

J. P. Crozier Griffith, of the University of Pennsylvania: “In scarlet 

fever with cardiac weakness alcohol in some form is one of the most 
‘rapid and satisfactory stimulants.” 

| Dr, Julius Grinkler, of the Northwestern University Medical School: 
| “For the obstinate sleeplessness of chronic cerebral anemia nothing 
| equals in efficacy the imbibition of a night draft consisting of either 
| a glass of beer, wine, or even whisky in small quantities,” 

Jobn Ruhrah, of the College of Physicians and Surgeons, Baltimore : 
“In severe cases of smallpox alcohol may be added to the dietary with 

great advantage.” 

Dr. Herbert Maxon King, of the Loomis Sanitarium for Tuberculosis : 
„Small doses of alcohol in the form of wine, beer, or ale with meals 
will often stimulate a flagging appetite and enable the patient to con- 
sume a normal amount of food. When the carbohydrate content of the 
diet can not be brought up to the desired quantity, the addition of wine 
or beer to the diet may be of distinct advantage. As a stomachic in 
eases of hypoacidity, loss of appetite, and consequent impairment of 
digestion, the lighter wines and malt liquors may be prescribed to 
advantage.” 


The above statements which were given as far back as 1925 
by great men qualified to discuss this question are emphasized 
by our subsequent experience in the five years that have inter- 
vened in the useless attempt to enforce the so-called noble 
experiment. 

In the same year, 1925, Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, president 
of Columbia University, New York City, said: 


The object desired by those who supported prohibition was the sup- 
pression of public drinking places and putting an end to the political 
activities of those engaged in the manufacture and sale of liquors. 
These two ends commended themselves to immense numbers of the 
population who did not stop to think what unforeseen consequences 
might follow. x 

The saloon has to all intents and purposes been abolished. So far so 
good. But the liquor traffic flourishes on a scale of almost unexampled 
magnitude, untaxed and with immense profits, although carried on 
secretly in violation of the law. 

In my judgment the evil effects of the policy adopted by the United 
States on moral politics and public order far outweigh the advantages. 
It has become plain to everyone that nation-wide prohibition can not 
be enforced, simply for the reason that it affronts the judgment as well 
as the moral political principles of vast numbers of the population, 
including a large proportion of the most intelligent and most upright. © 

In addition, nation-wide prohibition has brought in its train a spirit 
of lawlessness and political hypocrisy and cowardice that is little short 
of appalling. We are told that by reason of our constitutional law the 
eighteenth amendment can never be repealed. If so, it is certain to go 
the way of the fifteenth amendment, enacted after the Civil War, to give 
political rights to the negroes. In at least 10 States no attention is 
paid to this amendment, and no attempt has been made to enforce it 
for 35 years. 


Mr. Chairman, more and more our people are coming to a 
realization of the fact that a change in this obnoxious law is 
inevitable; that it is unsound, unscientific, impossible. 

A BILL OF PARTICULARS 


Let me say in conclusion that prohibition as now administered 
on the statute books has never solved, nor will it solve, the 
problem of temperance, for the following reasons: 

Because its enforcement lacks the support of a majority of 
the American people. 

Because its enforcement is costing the people millions of 
dollars in increased taxation. 

Because it is increasingly corrupting the morals of the people, 
making them lawbreakers. 

Because it has resulted in widespread corruption and bribery 
of Government officials. 

Because it is an infringement upon the liberty and freedom 
of the American people. 

Because it is teaching young girls and boys to secretly in- 
dulge in alcoholic stimulants. 

Because it forbids pure and harmless beer and wine and 
substitutes dangerous poisons. 

Because it is the cause of increasing deaths from drinking 
poisonous bootleg concoctions. 

Because it is the cause of increasing the pitiful army of 
victims of narcotie drugs—dope flends. 

Because it was enacted to carry out the wishes of a few and 
in disregard of the majority. 

Because it has made the booze problem rather than economic 
problems the main political issue. 

Because it has created a contempt for all law upon the part 
of a majerity of the people. 


Because it is a violation of the Constitution, the funda- 
mentals of government, and the Bill of Rights. 

. Because the Volstead Act is un-American, tyrannical, and 
liberty destroying. 

Mr. HOLADAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GIFFORD]. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Chairman, we haye been debating the 
tariff now for more than a year and this seems an opportune 
time to bring up another matter relating to the textile industry. 
We had a conference of the textile industries in my district a 
little more than a year ago. Perhaps one of the most tmportant 
and effective speeches made at that time was made by a promi- 
nent labor leader, and I shall read to you a surprising state- 
ment which he made at that particular time: 


In Great Britain the work week in the textile industry is 48 hours, 
with no night work. In the South and some of the New England 
States the mills run from 54 to 60 hours per week daytime and in 
many instances run night shifts, comprising both men and women. 

These mills are a greater menace to the textile industry and the 
American standard of living than any competition from foreign coun- 
tries. They set a pace of competition which, if continued indefinitely, 
can only end in disaster to all concerned in the industry. They 
flood the markets with goods produced under worse conditions than 
prevail in any other country of the first rank. 

At present the tariff as a means of protecting the wages, hours, and 
conditions of the cotton-textile operatives is a complete failure. The 
scope of the tariff act ought to be extended and contain specific provi- 
sions that the conditions under which the American textile operatives 
work shall at least be equal to the best conditions prevailing in all 
competing countries. 


It was rather surprising to be told that the laws of Great 
Britain are so much more liberal than our own. While I do 
not intend to take the time now to read them, I did take the 
trouble to get the labor laws of Great Britain, and I am very 
much impressed, as you would be if you were to read them, 
especially those relating to accidents, conditions of employment, 
and hours of labor. 

I was so impressed by this that when Congress closed its 
session last year I visited two of the Southern States with the 
idea of getting a view at first hand of the conditions there rela- 
tive to labor. I was treated with the utmost courtesy on my 
visit. I came back with a better idea of the conditions and also 
with a higher appreciation of the splendid things the people of 
those States were trying to do in the way of better schools, 
roads, and general improvement. I must, however, criticize 
their laws as to labor, as they rely too much off cheap labor and 
long hours to gain a foothold in industry. l 

We in New England have lost some of our capital, because 
concerns from New England have gone South attracted by 
cheaper labor conditions. I understand certain industries in St. 
Louis have recently closed their factories there and gone to 
Alabama because the conditions of labor there seemed to be 
more favorable than in St. Louis. 

It was recently stated in a southern magazine that the great- 
est calamity that ever happened to the State of Massachusetts 
has been due to her liberal and humane labor laws, and particu- 
larly relating to the hours of labor. It is time now to stir as 
much public sentiment as we can among those other States 
which might be called “ backward States” to get them to enact 
sete in conformity to American standards in the employment of 
labor. 

Last week I read an announcement that the Assembly of the 
State of South Carolina had passed a memorial to the House 
of Representatives in Washington favoring Federal equal hour 
work in industry. I have been looking for that memorial to be 
placed in the Recorp, but my last inquiry brought out informa- 
tion that the resolution failed to pass the senate in that State, 
and therefore it would not come before us. 

Recently a round robin on this matter was sent to Congress- 
men and Senators by one of the papers of my State. I will 
not put those replies in the Recorp, because it might prove 
embarrassing to some of our Representatives. A day or two 
ago I read what “Senator Sorghum” said about Congressmen 
going home so often to mend their fences. He said it was be- 
cause that is where they sat most of the time. That was only 
a jest. Probably it is not true. I for one would not like to 
accept the inference. 

But when I read these letters written to this newspaper, Con- 

en from Maine to California, I am led to think that that 
jest might be thought applicable in this case. Nevertheless we 
find many extremely favorable answers. I want to congratulate 
especially the Representatives from the State of Illinois. They 
have generally 44 hours in industry at present and hopeful that 
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it will be reduced to 40, and as Members from both the Repub- 
Hican and the Democratic side from the State of Illinois, labor 
is greatly heartened by their answers. New England Congress- 
men believe in uniform hours of labor but may differ as to 
methods that we must adopt to bring about that situation. 
However, we all know that we can not bring it about except 
very gradually unless we have an amendment to the Consti- 
tution. When people assert that State rights must not be inter- 
fered with in industry it reminds me of their disregard of State 
rights when those same persons appeal to the great industrial 
States for large amounts of money for farm and flood relief 
and other enormous expenditures for the rest of the country. 
Then nothing is said about State rights. By way of the Federal 
income tax they have accomplished their purpose. The Consti- 
tution does not allow of a State having any customs law or 
tariff against any other State, or else I am sure Illinois and 
Massachusetts and other forward States might well say, “We 
will have a little tariff law against these goods that are pro- 
duced under such abominable labor conditions as exist in certain 
States.” 

How much more time is going to be needed to develop 
industries in these backward States, so that you must subject 
women and children to long hours and night work? I was told 
when I was in the South, The only way we can make money is 
to keep the wheels turning all the time. It is not only the price 


paid for labor, but the machinery must be constantly in motion.“ 


Again I say, how long do you need to continue such conditions 
to get a foothold? I am sure the agitation now being carried 
on will soon bring about the desired results, and I am here pro- 
claiming better days ahead for New England, when we will not 
have to compete with our own sister States in such matters. We 
can not much longer fool the textile wage earner in America. 
He now realizes that he needs not only a tariff but he needs 
Federal legislation of some sort to protect us from unfair labor 
competition in our own Commonwealths. 

It may be difficult at the present time for legislators to go on 
record in favor of a constitutional amendment for an equal hours 
labor law, but there seems no other way to fully accomplish 
the result, As far as I am personally concerned, since we are 
called upon to contribute so largely to the sections of the country 
which are trying to build themselves up, contributing vast sums 
of money, I am beginning to believe that we should demand that 
they be somewhat restricted in some of their efforts at competi- 
tion, wherein the labor elements, especially the labor of women 
and children, are involved. 

I earnestly hope that others will follow me in this discussion. 
Two Members of Congress from New England have presented 
resolutions to the Judiciary Committee, and it is hoped they 
may have hearings on the matter. It may be that for some 
time to come we may not be able to convince Congress that we 
should haye another constitutional amendment relating to labor 
restriction, but there should be agitation, and plenty of it. 

Let us not try to fool the laborer in industrial States any 
longer by a high protective tariff on everything without reliev- 
ing him of unfair competition by our sister States in the same 
industry. 

I do not like to read these advertisements from the Southern 
States such as— 


Come down here where there is no limitation on hours of labor or 
night work. 


We must all recognize by this time that the very laws of 
humanity require us to give this matter consideration. 

I will close by reminding you that much as we talk about 
foreign countries, we should read the labor laws of England. 
where there is an 8-hour day for industry and no night work 
allowed for women. Our interest in this matter should be 
aroused at the same time we are taking up a tariff bill brought 
to us on the argument of better conditions for the laboring man. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Parman]. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I read from a daily newspaper 
of this date the following: 


Validity of oil company merger is put to test. Department of Jus- 
tice files petition asking court to declare contract violation of dissolu- 
tion decree. Friendly suit brought in Missouri, Pleading States com- 
bination would eliminate existing competition between two companies 
concerned, 


These are headlines over the published statement given out by 
the Department of Justice on yesterday. 

The Attorney General of the United States in refusing to 
prosecute the Standard Oil Co, and the Vacuum Oil Co. for 
violating an injunction of the Supreme Court of the United 
States has thereby indicated that his department expects to set 
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up two standards for law enforcement in this country. One 
standard for the rich and another standard for the poor. 

Last year there were 54 United States prisoners that were 
returned to the penitentiary for violating their paroles. In 
other words, they violated the same principle that the Standard 
Oil Co. is violating. The Standard Oil Co. is permitted to go 
free for violating an injunction issued by the Supreme Court 
of the United States, while these 54 prisoners who were released 
on parole were returned for violating those paroles. I do not 
criticize the authorities for returning these prisoners. They 
were doing their duty. But the same diligence toward perform- 
ance of duty should be manifested against the Standard Oil Co. 

Last year there were thousands of people convicted and sent 
to the Federal penitentiaries for illegally and fraudulently ob- 
taining from others money and property. The authorities are 
to be commended for their efforts in protecting the people in 
this regard. But the same law that is used to put these people 
behind prison bars for taking a small amount of money and 
property from other people should be used against the richest 
concerns of the United States. I say that it is not being used 
but that the big concerns of the Nation are being granted special 
privileges by the Department of Justice. The Cottonseed Oil 
Trust, that illegally and fraudulently obtained from the farmers 
of the South $75,000,000 last fall, is allowed by the Attorney 
General to keep the money and yet not be prosecuted by the 
Government. This sum of money fraudulently obtained from 
working people is doubtless several times more than was taken 
by all the prisoners in the United States penitentiaries to-day 
for swindling and grand larceny. I would not have these 
prisoners who committed the crimes of larceny and swindling 
go without punishment, but I would have used against the 
Cottonseed Oil Trust and every individual connected with it 
the same law and the same punishment. 

Since the enactment of the Sherman antitrust law, July 2, 
1890, twelve hundred and ninety cases had been decided in the 
United States courts relating to matters arising under, involv- 
ing, or growing out of enforcement of this act up until the 
year 1927. 

The 1,290 cases involved more than 6,000 points of law. In 
other words, the antitrust laws of the United States have been 
construed by the United States Courts from more than 6,000 
different angles. No statute has been so frequently construed 
and from so many different angles and viewpoints as the anti- 
trust statutes, yet the special interests of the country claim that 


‘they “do not know where they are at” and want the Federal 


Trade Commission and the Department of Justice to protect 
them against prosecutions when they are in the twilight zone 
of the statutes. 

The fact that the statutes have been so frequently construed 
is further evidence of the fact that there has been a persistent 
effort to violate these laws. 

Christie Benet, a lawyer of Columbia, S. C., who had more 
to do with organizing the Cottonseed Oil Trust than anybody 
else, said there was a strong liaison existing between the Federal 
Trade Commission and the Department of Justice in the organ- 
ization of trade-practice conferences. Liaison can only mean a 
harmonious working relation in the sense Mr. Benet used the 
term. I did not believe that the Department of Justice would 
condone the organization of these trusts by the Federal Trade 
Commission, therefore, when I made a speech during the month 
of February about the Cottonseed Oil Trust I included this 
statement made by Mr. Benet and stated that I did not believe 
Mr. Benet correctly represented the facts. I sent a copy of the 
speech to the Attorney General of the United States and asked 
him to deny it. He has not until this day entered a denial of 
Mr. Benet's statement, therefore, I presume that it is true. It 
is a sad day in the history of the United States when our De- 
partment of Justice will harmoniously work in connection with 
another department of our Government which is organizing 
trusts and monopolies. 

The Federal trade-practice conference work of the Federal 
Trade Commission is practically new. A majority of these con- 
ferences haye been held within the last 12 months. The effort 
to get such conferences held by the big business interests of the 
Nation commenced many years ago. When the original bill 
ereating the Federal Trade Commission was before Congress in 
1914 there was an effort made then to have the bill provide 
that work such as trade-practice conference work may be con- 
ducted by such a commission and business advised when it !s 
violating the law and given a chance to correct the violations 
without punishment. Congress refused to affirm such a doctrine. 

In 1922 another effort was made to have the Federal Trade 
Commission authorized by Congress to engage in work similar 
to the trade-practice conference work. Congress again refused 
to affirmatively approve such work by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission or any other department of our Government. In Janu- 
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ary, 1929, the Federal Trade Commission, in a report made to 
the Senate of the United States, pleaded for the power of doing 
just such work as it is now doing in holding trade-practice con- 
ferences. The Senate again refused to affirmatively authorize 
such work. 

Notwithstanding these repeated refusals of the duly elected 
representatives of the people of the United States to authorize 
the holding of trade-practice conferences, the Federal Trade 
Commission, without authority of law, is now holding and, if 
not prevented, will continue to hold trade-practice conferences 
for every industry that can organize itself to the extent that a 
sufficient volume can be controlled to create a monopoly. 

Never in the history of our country before has a Government 
board so grossly and flagrantly abused the power intrusted to it. 
It is organizing trusts and monopolies when its duties are to 
destroy trusts and monopolies. 

The Attorney General of the United States, in working har- 
moniously with the Federal Trade Commission, is advising with 
lawyers and executives of the biggest business interests of this 
Nation as to proposals which they desire to put into effect that 
are on the borderline, if not entirely over the line, of illegality. 
The Attorney General has let it be known to the biggest busi- 
ness interests of this Nation that he expects to cooperate with 
them and has thereby invited them to submit proposed trans- 
actions to him for consideration and he will consider said pro- 
posals and will advise with them about the same. He is like- 
wise abusing the power intrusted to him and acting in disre- 
gard of the will of Congress by doing what Congress has repeat- 
edly refused to approve. 

Although the Attorney General is willing to advise with and 
assist the big monopolies and trusts of the Nation, he tells a 
Member of Congress who desires to get an opinion from him 
about an illegal trust that has been formed by the cottonseed- 
oil industry that it is the policy of the Attorney General to not 
advise anyone except the President of the United States and 
certain executive heads of departments. 

The Attorney General of the United States, in carrying out 
his policy to advise big business, is lending his office to the 
Standard Oil Co. of New York for the purpose of helping that 
concern reunite the units of the Standard Oil group that was 
dissolved by an order of the Supreme Court of the United States. 

William D. Mitchell, Attorney General of the United States, 
in adopting the policy toward monopolies and trusts that he has 
adopted, is following directly in the footsteps of Harry Daugh- 
erty, 
Daugherty shortly after he came in office announced to big 
business that there would be no wholesale indictments against 
monopolies and trusts, but he would file a friendly suit to test 
the legality of some of their acts. Mitchell shortly after he 
came in office announced that he would file a friendly suit to 
test the legality of the reuniting of the Standard Oil group. 
It was useless for him to say that no wholesale indictments 
would follow. 

Therefore the present Attorney General of the United States 
has adopted a policy that will turn our Government lock, stock, 
and barrel over to the monopolies and trusts of this Nation. 
This policy will destroy independent business everywhere; it 
will carry out Harry Daugherty’s policy to a letter; it will 
carry out the plans of big business that Congress has repeatedly 
refused to approve; it is throwing the cloak of legality around 
the shoulders of illegal combinations or refusing to take effec- 
tive action against them; it is letting monopolies and trusts 
know that if they are caught red-handed robbing the people 
they will be warned one time without punishment; that trusts 
are safe until the last warning; friendly suits are brought for 
friendly monopolies; the department is being used as an agency 
of convenience for interests that are looking after their own 
welfare. Injunction suits are being brought to restrain acts 
when criminal indictments should be obtained; no one serves a 
jail sentence or pays a fine when the Government wins an in- 
junction suit, but if the Government wins in a criminal case 
some one must go to jail and pay a fine. I wonder why the 
department prefers to deal so gently with concerns that are 
robbing the people and to use the courts for their convenience, 

The Federal Trade Commission should adopt as their pu 
lished policy to big business the following, which would truly 
represent what they are doing in the light of events: 


We believe in getting competitors together and let them determine 
for themselves what is a fair price. When they decide what is a fair 
price, there is no power on earth to prevent them from doubling that 
price or multiplying it by four. 

We prefer calling an Illegal conspiracy a trade conference rather than 
use the names of association or institute, The same results are ob- 
tained for the conspirators, 
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We tell Congress that consumers and outsiders are invited to trade- 
practice conferences to protect the rights of the public. However, big 
business should not be uneasy about being annoyed by opponents of 
their plan as only interested parties will be at the conference, 

We believe in letting the seller set the price. 

Since competitors are all consumers and therefore buy their own 
products, it is unreasonable to say that they will ask excessive profits. 

We belleve that you will look after the public interest when looking 
after your own interest. 

We do not believe in the Government interfering with the business, 
We want to help you carry out what you want to do. 

Loopholes in the antitrust laws pointed out to illegal combinations. 


As evidence of the harm that a trade-practice conference will 
do, I invite the attention of this House to a conference that was 
held for the heating and plumbing industry. Four-fifths of the 
industry in the United States was represented at a conference 
held in Pittsburgh, Pa., last May, 1929. This conference was 
presided over by a member of the Federal Trade Commission. 
The acts of the members of this industry were approved by the 
Federal Trade Commission September 23, 1929. 

Bäch conference, in so far as the Federal Trade Commission 
is concerned, is nothing more than an Amos and Andy meeting. 
The members of an industry do not care anything about the 
Federal Trade Commission. All they want is to get the stamp 
of approval of that commission. Each industry has an organi- 
zation of its own with committees to interpret all rules that 
are passed, to enlarge upon them, to detract from them, to 
amend them in any way they want to, and to issue orders for 
their observance and enforcement. Each conference is a meet- 
ing of competitors having in mind their own welfare, and 
almost invariably resulting in the setting of prices. I would 
say at least in 95 per cent of the cases that is the goal of each 
industry. 

In the heating and plumbing industry they had an agreement 
at the conference that competitors would not sell below cost 
for the purpose of injuring a competitor or for the effect of 
lessening competition. This is seemingly a harmless provision, 
but in carrying it out the committee will determine what is 
the cost and add in every item that is necessary to make up 
the selling price. After that is done the committee will notify 
each industry of its findings and will doubtless warn each com- 
petitor that if he refuSes to set the price as agreed upon by the 
committee the Federal Trade Commission of the United States 
will prosecute, 

Immediately after these agreements by this industry were 
approved by the Federal Trade Commission, and on the same 
date the large heating and plumbing concerns of America gave 
notice to their customers that all prices were canceled and that 
they were operating under all Federal trade-practice rules, Al- 
though practically every other unorganized industry has seen 
its commodity lessened in value, the heating and plumbing 
industry raised the price on one article that is used for heating 
purposes more than $80 (wholesale) at one time. 

The Bureau of Census, Department of Commerce, disclosed 
March 8, 1930, that for the plumbing in a 6-room house the price 
has increased $4.48—wholesale—the past few months. Of course, 
for larger houses the cost has increased proportionately. There 
are two items that are used in small houses that have been 
increased by this industry $84.48 during the past few months 
and doubtless as a direct result of this trust that was formed by 
the Federal Trade Commission. 

September 26, 1929, the Federal Trade Commission approved 
a conference that had been held before one of its members for 
the reinforcing steel fabricating and distributing industry. The 
conference was held at Asheville, N. C., last April. 

In this conference competitors agreed with one another to a 
set of rules that will absolutely permit them to set prices of 
their products. It agreed in the presence of a Federal Trade 
Commission representative that they would give notices of all 
advances in prices or declines in prices, which is a positive viola- 
tion of the laws of the United States and the laws of practically 
every State in the Union. They also agreed that they would 
not dump their surplus stock to the detriment of a competitor. 
They agreed further that they would adopt a uniform system of 
cost finding which would have no other effect than the setting 
of the prices of their products. A committee was appointed that 
were members of the industry to construe the rules, interpret 
them, and order their enforcement without reference to any 
future action of the Federal Trade Commission. It is nothing 
unusual for this commission to permit industries to organize 
and recognize exclusive sale contracts that are in positive viola- 
tion of the laws of practically every State in the Union. 

These industries so organized agree and obligate themselves 


to publish to their competitors the smallest and minutest details 
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of their business, There can only be one purpose and that is to 
set the selling price. 

The fertilizer industry organized with the approyal of this 
commission obligated themselves that it was unfair trade prac- 
tice to sell goods at a price which would not give them a 
return, and that further they would disclose to their competi- 
tors every detail of their business that was necessary for their 
competitors to know in order to set the selling price. Farmers 
are going to pay a much higher price for fertilizer by reason of 
this trust. 

The Federal Trade Commission even assisted in the organiza- 
tion of a trust for the beauty and barber supply dealers and to 
permit this industry to agree that they would give notices of all 
advances and declines in prices of their products. This to 
enable competitors to set the same price in violation of the laws 
of the United States. 

Even the sled industry, a toy that is used by children, has 
been orgunized into a trust by the Federal Trade Commission 
and doubtless parents of the Nation will be compelled to pay 
tribute to this illegal combination organized by an arm of our 
Government in order to get toys for their children to play with. 

The bridge builders of the Nation got together recently and 
permitted themselves to be organized into a trust by the Federal 
Trade Commission. This industry obligated itself to carry out 
certain rules and regulations which meant the setting of their 
selling price. They even went so far as to pass a rule that 
would have for its effect restricting of territory and they con- 
demned, the practice of a concern submitting a bid to build a 
bridge unless it had been invited to do so. This practice was 
denounced by the industry as a crime or an unfair trade prac- 
tice, and the Federal Trade Commission approved this finding. 
The people will pay an increased price for bridges in the future 
by reason of this organization. 

The Federal Trade Commission organized the Cottonseed Oil 
Trust that cost every farmer in the South from four to eight 
dollars on the seed from every bale of cotton produced during 
the fall of 1929. 

The Federal Trade Commission has been called upon to in- 
vestigate the very trust that it organized. An attorney general 
of one of the Southern States told me that the representatives 
of the Federal Trade Commission that visited him for the pur- 
pose of getting information about any alleged Cottonseed Oil 
Trust convinced him that they were more interested in getting 
up an excuse or find justification for what the commission had 
already done than they were in getting evidence of a violation 
of the law. 

The people of this country should condemn the practice of 
Government employees accepting employment with industries 
when they have in the recent past been employed by the Govern- 
ment of the United States to perform duties that had for their 
effect the regulation and restriction of rights of this industry. 

The information seems to have gone out to the regulatory 
bodies of the State and Nation by special interests that if they 
will be good and do what the special interests want done when 
their term of office expires or when the public desires their 
services no longer that they will be provided for with a good 
job at a fat salary. 

The Cottonseed Oil Trust was organized July 24, 1928. Al- 
most immediately after it was organized an econonrist for the 
Federal Trade Commission, whose duties were related to com- 
binutions and restraint of trade, price fixing, reasonable profits, 
and so forth, resigned and became affiliated immediately with the 
Interstate Cottonseed Crushers’ Association, whose desire it was 
to put into effect the rules and regulations of that illegal com- 
bination. 

Shortly after this trust was organized this man, who was 
connected with the Federal Trade Commission for years, and 
doubtless intimately associated and intimately acquainted with 
the members of that commission and their employees, had his 
name carried in the city directory for Memphis, Tenn., as follows: 


Secretary Interstate Cottonseed Crushers’ Association, 


When the Federal Trade Commission attempts to prosecute 
this trust, although I am not so optimistic to believe that they 
will, they will be placed in the attitude of taking proceedings 
against a man with whom they were intimately associated for 
years. 

Mr. GLOVER. Will the gentieman yield for a question? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes. 

Mr. GLOVER. The gentleman has made a rather severe 
arraignment of the Federal Trade Commission and of the Attor- 
ney General’s Department. What does the gentleman think of 
the action of the House when it went them one better and 
passed the bus bill, which authorizes the formation of monopo- 
lies and trusts and exempts them from the provisions of the 
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not the gentleman think that is as bad as any of the actions of 
the two departments he has referred to? 

Mr. PATMAN. I did not approve of the passage of that bill. 

Mr. GLOVER. I did not either, and I did not indorse it. 

Mr. PATMAN. I did not indorse it myself, I believe it had 
for its purpose the breaking down of the antitrust laws in so 
far-as passenger-bus companies are concerned, and I think an 
attempt will finally be made to exempt all these different indus- 
tries from the antitrust laws, exempting as many of them as 
they can, and then finally using that as an argument for repeal- 
ing the laws, because there have been so many exemptions from 
their provisions. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Knowing the gentleman's 
great interest in the development of a permanent merchant 
marine, does not the gentleman think it would be good national 
policy and one that would inure to the interest of the merchant 
marine if the Shipping Board were to consider in connection 
with the sale of its vessels to those who for years acted as 
allocatees and made enormous fees the advisability of securing 
as large a cash payment as these fees warranted, thus in a 
manner assuring that the purchasers would try and have to 
operate for a period of years and avoid the suspicion on the 
part of many gentlemen over the country that the purchase, 
with the subvention, is largely for making a killing, to use a 
good Americanism, instead of for the purpose of building up a 
permanent merchant marine? 

Mr. PATMAN. I agree with the gentleman that every con- 
tract that is made should require new vessels or at least re- 
placements to the extent they would serve the people of the 
entire United States. If I am correctly informed—and I be- 
lieve I am, because I got the figures from the Post Office 
Department—there was one contract let on the Pacific coast 
from Tacoma, Wash., to Valparaiso, Chile, wherein the United 
States Government, through the Post Office Department, is 
paying $7,000 for every one dollar’s worth of service that is 
rendered, 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. And the cash payment should 
be predicated upon the amount received by the allocatees for 
operating vessels for the Shipping Board, without any financial 
risk to themselves and with every prospect of big, huge profits, 
which they did reap as rich harvests of their astuteness. 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes. 

Mr. HOLADAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. SPROUL]. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, what I wish to say this afternoon will be upon the 
subject of our protective tariff bill that this Congress has been 
considering for several months. 

Within a few days we shall have before us a somewhat new 
bill from the one which was passed by this body some months 
ago. Rates have been changed; some have been increased, while 
others have been reduced. The bill has been amended in some 
very material ways, so that when it comes back to this body I 
shall be delighted and pleased, I am sure, if we may have a 
chance to consider separately some of the different provisions in 
the bill; in other words, I am hopeful that whatever rule is 
adopted for the consideration of the bill, it will provide for 
separate consideration of the important provisions of it. 

In coming to this conclusion I am not unmindful of the faet 
that the makers of our Constitution provided for the election of 
the Members of this body every two years, surely, for the pur- 
pose of keeping the membership of the House familiar with the 
sentiment in the different parts of the country with reference 
to proposed and needed legislation. 

Being mindful then of the purposes of the illustrious charac- 
ters who framed the Constitution, namely, that we should have 
a Government of the people, by the people, and for the people 
instead of for certain selected aggregations of organized capital, 
I am truly hopeful that those who have to do with the prepara- 
tion and reporting of a rule for the consideration of this bill 
will desire to carry out, as well as they may, the sentiment that 
controlled in the making of our Constitution. 

At this time I wish to say I am not friendly to our method of 
originating revenue legislation. I do not like the rules that give 
eight men on the Ways and Means Committee the power to 
initiate important legislation like our tariff bill. I firmly believe 
the rule should be changed so that all members of the committee 
would be privileged to participate fully and in all sincerity in 
the preparation of the bill; and then when it is reported to this 
body our membership should be privileged, under an appropriate 
rule, to discuss at least the most important provisions of the bill 
and offer amendments thereto. For a mere majority of the 
majority members on the committee to prepare the bill and bring 


antitrust laws which were passed to affect everybody? Does | it before us, and then to adopt a rule that limits discussion and 
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consideration to only a few items in the bill, is certainly not in 
harmony with the idea that dominated in the framing of our 
Constitution. 

We have drifted away from the original idea that governed 
in the making of the Constitution as it is. When we look back 
on what we have done in the making of this tariff bill and report- 
ing and acting upon it in the House, it seems to me we would 
have a lot of trouble in harmonizing our action with what was 
intended by the Constitution in the enacting of important legis- 
lation. 

We can go on a little longer, but the time is going to come soon 
when we will have to stop, and then this pendulum, now drifting 
toward industrial government, will swing back, I fear, until it 
goes too far in the opposite direction. It is well for us to com- 
pare the way we enact legislation now with that contemplated 
by the Constitution. 

Mr. HUDSON, Will the gentleman yield there for a question? 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. I yield to the gentleman from 
Michigan. 

Mr. HUDSON. Does not the gentleman believe that the 
industrial condition of the country is to be more and more in- 
creased because of the coming of machinery, and that agricul- 
ture will practically be industrialized the same as steel or any 
other great industry of this country is industrialized? In other 
words, are we not facing more and more the machine age, 
which means an industrial age? 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas.. In reply to the gentleman, I will 
suggest that his question is hardly apropos of the question I 
am undertaking to discuss, The gentleman might ask some- 
thing about prohibition or something else that I am not dis- 


cussing. 

Mr. HUDSON. I am sure I would get a favorable answer 
from the gentleman. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. I am now discussing merely the 
method we have of enacting legislation. In my candid opinion 
too few men originate and get through this body important leg- 
islation. A bigger percentage of the body should be privileged 
to give their best thought and best judgment to the legislation 
we enact. 

Of course, I realize that certain States in this Union, having 
large population, are entitled under the Constitution to large 
representation in this body. I realize that they have the power 
to place upon certain committees their choice of the membership 
from those States which haye the large population. That is 
perfectly proper; but even so, the whole country is entitled to 
representation in the consideration of the proposed legislation. 

There can be placed such persons on the committee that has 
to do with tariff legislation—there can be placed on that com- 
mittee the very men who represent the great manufacturing 
industries of this country. Then in harmony with this situa- 
tion, the chairman of the committee may appoint subcommittee 
chairmen, who are specially interested in important legislation 
in which certain big States are interested. But when the bill 
prepared by such men is brought on the floor of the House the 
whole body should be given the privilege to consider it. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. I yield. 

Mr. GARNER. In other words, the tariff bill ought to be 
considered under the general rules of the House instead of 
under special rules? 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Yes; that is it. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. I will. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. How many years does the 
gentleman think it would be before the House could get through 
with the tariff bill if it considered all of the amendments 
adopted in the Senate separately? 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. The gentleman evidently did not 
understand what I was saying, or he would not have pro- 
pounded that question. There is a big difference between per- 
mitting the consideration of all amendments, no matter how 
important, or unimportant, on the one hand, and giving reason- 
able and liberal opportunity for the consideration of important 
provisions of the bill. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Who is to decide which are the 
important ones—the gentleman might think that a certain 
amendment was unimportant, but it might be considered im- 
portant by 434 Members. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. That might be true, but a ma- 
jority of the House should determine that. There is a big 
difference between shutting off practically all debate on the one 
hand and allowing a fairly liberal debate on the other. A 
majority of this body has the power to shut off debate at any 
time and will do it when certain Members want to monopolize 
the time of the House by speaking too much, as some of them 
frequently do. The patience of the House will take care of the 
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situation by proper motion to close debate. In that way we can 
handle the situation. There is no question but that a majority 
of the House can control these matters. 

Now, I want to call attention to one provision in the Senate 
bill which we are to consider soon, and that is the debenture 
plan for the aid of the farmers throughout the country. When 
that bill comes to this body it will contain a provision for the 
aid of the farmers of the country. 

I warn this body now, both Democrats and Republicans, that 
if we vote to eliminate from the bill the debenture provision, 
ve will be striking a blow at agriculture that will be heard 

om, 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. If the conferees should bring back the ques- 
tion of debenture, and it should be voted on in the House, does 
the gentleman know how many Republicans he can get to vote 
to retain the debenture provision in the bill? 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Probably as many as we could get 
on the gentleman’s side of the House. 

Mr. GARNER. If the gentleman will furnish as many on 
the Republican side as there will be on this side, we will 
retain the debenture provision. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas, I can only speak for one Member 
on the Republican side of the House, but I will say this, that 
the debenture provision in the bill that comes to us from the 
Senate is the part of the bill which will be the most popular part 
of it so far as the agricultural interests of the country are 
concerned. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. I yield. 

Mr. GARNER. If the gentleman will furnish as many as 
90 out of the 263 Members that he has on that side of the 
House, the debenture plan will be retained in the tariff bill 
when it goes to the President. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. If the debenture is of such 
vital importance to the farmers of this country, how can the 
gentleman explain the votes of some Members in another body 
against the bill with the debenture in it? 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, I am not here to 
explain the vote of a Member of another body. I am merely 
expressing my views on this piece of legislation. I think the 
Farm Board should be given the power to apply the debenture 
plan for the benefit of agriculture. I think it is our duty to 
do that under the existing conditions with reference to agri- 
culture throughout the country. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Tes. 

Mr. RANKIN. Is it not a fact that the adoption of this 
debenture plan is our only chance now to put agriculture on 
a parity with industry at this session of Congress, or to even 
take a substantial step in that direction? 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. I will say to the gentleman it 
will be a step in that direction, and I think a most important 
step, and in view of the declared purposes in convening the 
special session of this Congress, and of the experiments which 
have been going on with reference to farm legislation which we 
have enacted and the success of these experiments and in fur- 
ther consideration of the declarations of the National Repub- 
lican Convention and the National Democratic Convention with 
reference to enacting such legislation as would place prices 
for agricultural products on a parity with those of the manu- 
factures, I think it is our duty to keep our pledges. This 
particular piece of legislation, the debenture plan, is the only 
piece of legislation which has been before Congress which would 
begin to do what both parties promised to do. It is just as 
important for one of the parties to support this legislation as 
it is for the other, because both parties declared for the same 
thing. 

Mr. GARNER. Does the gentleman think that President 
Hoover is keeping good faith in the interpretation of the Re 
publican platform in coming out against the debenture plan? 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. I will say to the gentleman that I 
am not placing any construction on the President’s duties in 
this regard. It is the duty of Congress to make the laws, such 
laws as we who come from all parts of the country know we . 
ought to make, to carry out the platform pledges of both parties. 

Mr. GARNER. In view of the fact that the gentleman from 
Kansas believes it is the duty of Congress to carry out in good 
faith the declarations of the platforms of both the Democratic 
and Republican Parties and give relief to agriculture, and that 
this is the only step and the proper step to carry them out, 
what has the gentleman to say about the President keeping faith 
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with the platform when he urges us not to adopt the debenture 


Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. I very seriously doubt that the 
President is under obligation to use a whip, so to speak, upon 
Congress, to drive us to do something that he may want us 
to do. s 

Mr. GARNER. Oh, but he uses the whip to keep us from 
doing it. , 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. I can not agree with the gentleman 
from Texas. We are members of the Republican and Demo- 
cratic Parties and are under obligation the same as he to carry 
out the pledges of the platforms of both parties. 

Mr. JONES of Texas rose. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? - 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas, Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Does not the gentleman also 
consider it the duty of Congress to enact legislation which 
Congress believes is proper, irrespective of any threat of the 
Executive to veto the legislation? 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Surely I do. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, SPROUL of Kansas. I wish first to yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Joxxs]. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. The gentleman from New York asked 
the question that I had in mind. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
has expired. 

Mr. HOLADAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield two more minutes 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Yes. 8 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. I hope the gentleman from 
Kansas will not let the Democratic leader [Mr. GARNER] get 
away with his attack on the President on the debenture, as said 
gentleman from Texas has some tall-explaining to do about so 
many members of his own Democratic Party in another body 
voting against the tariff bill with the debenture plan in it. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. I have not conceded any point that 
the gentleman from Texas has undertaken to make. I do not 
think the President has done anything to be criticized for with 
reference to this particular piece of legislation, and, further- 
more, I do not think the President is subject to criticism for 
any industrial conditions that exist throughout the country. I 
think they have come about, such as they are, independent of 
any duty that the President owes the country, either in propos- 
ing or in opposing legislation, 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. The reason for most of the 
present unemployment and bad industrial conditions is that 
the coalition in another body delayed the writing of the tariff 
bill into law. The business institutions of the country can not 
run their plants properly and to the best advantage when they 
do not know what that tariff will be. [Applause on the Republi- 
can side.] 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. 
gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. I represent a city district, 
and I vote for a protective tariff on the product of the 
farmers because I realize that the problems of the industrial 
workers and the farmers are mutual, and that when you pro- 
yide a tariff to protect industrial workers you are going to help 
the farmers, because when the American workers are working 
for good wages they can purchase the products of the American 
farmers. When we provide a protective tariff on farm products 
the American farmers can purchuse the products of the Ameri- 
can industrial workers. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
has again expired. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. BLACK]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise to suggest the absence 
of a quorum. I think more Members ought to hear the gentle- 
man. 


I do not altogether agree with the 


Mr. BLACK. I am satisfied, without haying the entire mem- 
bership present. 
Mr. RANKIN. Then I withdraw my suggestion. 


Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I wish to call the attention of the House to the failure of one 
of the most important bureaus of the Government to properly 
function, and in that connection I wish to read some extracts 
‘from an order and a supporting affidavit from the southern 
district of New York by a district judge on certain grand jury 
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proceedings. It is entitled “ Presentment and report by the 
United States grand jury, January morning session, 1930,” on 
the subject of the narcotic traffic. I read: 


At a stated term of the United States district court held in and for 
the southern district of New York, in the post-office building, Borough 
of Manhattan, city of New York, on the day of February, 1930. 

Present: Hon. „United States district judge. 

In the matter of the presentment and report by the United States 
grand jury, January morning session, 1930, on the subject of the 
narcotic traffic. 

On reading and filing the annexed affidavit of Charles H. Tuttle, 
United States attorney, it is 

Ordered, that the United States attorney be authorized to furnish to 
the Attorney General of the United States and to the Secretary of the 
Treasury of the United States a summary of the evidence presented 
before the said United States grand jury in the above-entitled matter, 
in so far as such evidence relates to the conduct of certain officials and 
employees connected with the Customs Service and the narcotics bureau. 
Enter. 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT, SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF NEW YORK 


In the matter of the presentment and repott by the United States 
grand jury, January morning session, 1930, on the subject of the 
narcotic traffic. 


SOUTHERN District OF New YORK, 88: 

Charles H. Tuttle, being duly sworn, deposes and says: I am the 
United States attorney for the southern district of New York and have 
given personal attention to the above-entitled matter; that the grand 
jury of the United States of America duly empaneled and sworn in the 
District Court of the United States for the Southern District of New 
York, and Mmquiring for that district and constituting the grand jury 
convened in the month of January, 1930, and continuing their investi- 
gation three weeks beyond the termination of the month for which 
they were empaneled, had had presented before them certain evidence 
on the subject of the narcotic traffic. 

That numerous witnesses, including agents and officers of the Narcotic 
and Customs Service, were heard during the said Inquiry and certain 
testimony was adduced. 

At the close of the inquiry and upon the day when the grand jury 
adjourned sine die, they attended before the United States district court 
and made recommendation to the presiding judge, the Hon. 
United States district judge, in the following terms: 

Concerning the actions and conduct of certain officials and agents of 
said narcotic and Customs Service: 

“We feel that with the permission of the court a summary of the 
testimony of the witnesses on this subject should be forwarded to the 
Secretary of the Treasury by the United States attorney, in order that 
the Secretary may take such summary action in the premises as he 
deems proper. We respectfully venture to believe that the aforesaid’ 
practice merits severe action against all persons responsible therefor.” 

And, further, in the same presentment, recommended as follows in 
the same connection: 

“Our judgment in these respects has been recorded on our minutes 
and is known to the United States attorney, who is authorised to com- 
municate it to the proper authorities with the summary of the support- 
ing evidence.“ 

Under the Federal law the minutes of the grand jury are in the 
custody of the court, and without authorization from the court I would 
not feel warranted in imparting to others either copies of its minutes 
or a summary of their contents, but in view of the character of the 
testimony and in the interests of justice, I think the transmittal as 
recommended by the United States grand jury, as aforesaid, is justified, 
in the aid of proper cooperation in the promotion of good government, 

I, therefore, respectfully ask that an order be entered authorizing 
me to furnish to the Attorney General of the United States and the 
Secretary of the Treasury of the United States a summary of the evi- 
dence presented before the said United States grand jury in the above- 
entitled matter, in so far as such evidence relates to the conduct of 
certain officials and employees connected with the Customs Service and 
the narcotics bureau, 


Sworn to before me this — day of February, 1930. 


This is a rather extraordinary order; an order of a Federal 
district judge, directing a Federal district attorney to send to 
the Treasury Department a summary of testimony taken before 
a grand jury in connection with the official actions of employees 
of the Treasury Department. I have not heard of such an 
order in connection with any other department. 

Let me read from the affidavit of the district attorney. He 
states in his affidavit concerning the actions and conduct of 
certain officials and agents of said narcotic and Customs 
Service; 

We feel that with the permission of the court a summary of the 
testimony of the witnesses on this subject should be forwarded to the 
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Secretary of the Treasury by the United States attorney in order that 
the Secretary may take such summary action in the premises as he 
deems proper. We respectfully venture to believe that the aforesaid 
practice merits severe action against all persons responsible therefor. 


Here is a statement of the grand jury of the southern district 
of New York calling the attention of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to the fact that actions of his subordinates require severe 
disciplinary motions on his part. 

What happened after that? After this testimony was taken 
and a Federal judge and a Federal district attorney and Fed- 
eral grand jurors thought the evidence of dereliction on the part 
of their employees was of such serious consequence as to merit 
this extraordinary order, what did the Treasury Department 
do? 

The Treasury Department proceeded to punish the men who 
gave the grand jury the information and proceeded to transfer 
and to demote them and to take them away from their families 
and send them to foreign posts, the very men who showed up the 
situation to the grand jury. The grand jury is composed of 
business men in New York, and they spent a lot of time investi- 
gating a condition that should have been known by the Treasury 
Department, and when, having shown to the Treasury Depart- 
ment the rottenness of the situation, the Treasury Department 
takes the wrong angle of the situation and censures upright 
men. Two of the men connected with the grand jury, Mr. 
Parker Sloane, chairman of the grand jury committee appointed 
to urge the recommendations of the grand be carried out, and 
Mr. Arthur S. Cox, the foreman of the grand jury, wrote to 
Secretary Andrew Mellon, saying, among other things: 

This committee learns that as a result of the presentment a high au- 
thority ordered that a house cleaning be made in the nareotie bureau 
from top to bottom. What has happened? The offenders have been 
transferred to soft berths, while the honest agents, without whose testi- 
mony the sore spot could not be uncovered, have apparently been 
punished for their testimony and on a day’s notice have been obliged 
to break up their homes, receiving arbitrary assignments to remote posts. 

These transfers can only be viewed in the light of reprisals for infor- 
mation furnished to the United States attorney and grand jury, and 
such action is unworthy of the Assistant Secretary of the Treasury of 
the United States directly in charge of these matters. 

We do not believe in reprisals for honest work, and if the conscien- 
tious public servants are to be disciplined for giving information as to 
dereliction or worse on the part of their coworkers or superior officers 
future investigations by the United States attorneys and grand juries 
will likely be barren of results. 


What a ridiculous position for the higher officials of the 
Treasury Department to take to enforce the law, to give soft 
berths to the very men against whom the grand jury filed a 
general presentment, and to discipline the very men who have 
been upright and loyal and courageous enough to give the in- 
formation to the grand jury! I wonder whether Mr. Andrew 
Mellon would promote men in his bank against whom testimony 
showing that they were unfit was given. I wonder if he 
would throw out and dump the honest men in his bank and 
advance the other fellows. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Mr. Chairman, will my col- 
league yield? 

Mr. BLACK. Certainly. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. I think also the officials in 
that bureau, going right up to the head of the bureau, were 
people of Boston, and not of New York. 

Mr. BLACK. Yes. I understand that one of these men in the 
narcotics bureau said Congress was to blame for the inefficiency 
in the enforcement of the law. It was stated that Col. L. C. 
Nutt, former deputy commissioner in charge of the narcotic 
headquarters at Washington, had said that Congressmen and 
Senators interfered with the administration of the narcotic law, 
naming several United States Senators. It was also brought out 
that one of the men employed in the enforcement of the narcotic 
work was himself a drug addict at one time. The department says 
he had been cured, but he is in charge of the drugs that were 
seized by Government agents and which were supposed to be 
destroyed. I understand, too, that instead of the proper dispo- 
sition being made of these drugs, substitutes were used for the 
seized drugs, and that these substitutes have been destroyed. 
Nobody knows what became of the narcotics. 

I have a resolution which I have introduced to investigate the 
nareotics bureau, and that resolution is pending before the 
Committee on Rules. Charges have been made against certain 
employees. The administration ought to want this investiga- 
tion to be made. I also want to know what happened to the 
seized drugs; whether they are turned back; whether official 
peddlers are competing with unofficial racketeers and others in 
the disposition of these drugs. The public onght to know this. 
I want to know why these men who gave the evidence under 
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oath to the grand jury have been transferred. I want to know 
why they have been given soft berths. I want to know what 
happens to agents who have been charged with padding ex- 
pense accounts. Those things should be known. Congress, 
inasmuch as it has been charged with interfering with the 
efficiency of the narcotics bureau, should sée to it that this 
resolution, No. 189, is passed. There is no worse crime than 
Inducing people to become drug addicts. Nobody has any sym- 
pathy with the man who distributes drugs. We do not want 
the Federal bureau of narcotics to be in any way linked up 
with the drug peddlers. It is one of our paramount duties to 
see to it that there is a thorough house cleaning in the nar- 
coties bureau. 

I understand the district attorney has sent down a summary 
of the evidence, It will be interesting to watch what the 
Treasury Department does in the matter of transfers, and in 
the matter of discipline, in the matter of promotions, after this 
summary of testimony has been digested by them. I have 
enough respect for Andrew Mellon to believe he will reverse 
the position taken by his subordinates after the presentment 
by the grand jury. [Applause.] 

Mr. HOLADAY. I yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Hupson]. 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I have asked this time this afternoon in order that I 
might bring before the House something of the merits of the 
legislation proposed by the bill, H. R. 9986, or what would be 
commonly known as the “ movie bill.” 

The cinema bas become the most influential medium of expression in 
the world 


Says William Marston Seabury in his recent book. 


‘It is in daily communication with countless millions of people of all 
degrees of intelligence, 


There are 20,000,000 people attending motion pictures per day 
in the United States. This is about one-sixth of all the people 
in the Nation. Three-fourths of this vast audience is under 24 
years of age, according to the estimate of the Federal Trade 
Commission, That means 15,000,000 of the younger generation. 
Hon. John J. Tigert, as National Commissioner of Education and 
the Federal Trade Commission has declared that the motion pic- 
ture is a greater influence in the character, habits, dress, 
morals, and general conduct of our youth than the public school. 
Yet in spite of the fact that the influence of the motion picture 
is so great, the producers have almost unlimited license to put 
before our youth anything that they see fit. 

One of the dleverest plans for public cooperation suggested 
by the Hays office is “ Boost the best, ignore the rest.” They 
claim that they are producing wholesome pictures as fast as 
gate receipts justify. This is untrue, for the best pictures 
morally have always paid the best. This has been repeatedly 
proven, year after year, as the lists of best sellers published by 
the industry have almost invariably been the best pictures 
morally that they have produced. 

However, “ Boost the best and ignore the rest“ is a wonderful 
plan to increase the gate returns of the industry, for if we will 
advertise the good pictures and get every one we can to go to 
the good picture, they will get all the money they can out of the 
good pictures. If we will say and do nothing about the bad 
pictures, but let them produce and advertise the bad pictures, as 
they so well know how, they will get all the money they can 
out of the bad pictures, Having gotten all the money they can 
out of the good pictures and all the money they can out of the 
bad pictures, they are satisfied, but we continue to get a flood 
of worthless and worse films to retard and restrict the character 
development of our youth. Clearly, there must be a plan of 
activity more productive of desired results. 

The moving-picture industry shows signs of nervousness and 
agitation now that a “ big stick” in the form of a bill to control 
dictatorial trade practices and “ movie education” of the public 
intelligence threatens to fall. The bill introduced by me is a 
direct result of the cleverness of the industry—Fox, Paramount, 
Warner Bros., and Radio-Keith-Orpheum—at evasion and de- 
feat of the Federal Trade Commission in its endeavor to elimi- 
nate the objectional practices of alleged monopolistic chain 
theaters, block booking, and blind booking. 

Two suits, numerous hearings, and repeated orders on the 
part of the Federal Trade Commission have only resulted in 
many superlatives and promises at the information desk—Will 
Hays—and flank movements by their legal talent. The Gov- 
ernment has become an active factor in a situation which has 
promise of being a struggle of some magnitude. 

The motion-picture industry, with its nation-wide operations, 
has become by nature a public utility in fact if not in name. 
It has become as much a public utility as has rail transporta- 
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tion, electric lighting, and telegraphic communication, though 
alternatives and substitutes are available in each case. That 
this status is already attained is evidenced by the industry's 
yearbook showing the huge extent of their operations. 

Every week in this country the pretty girls in the glass box 
offices sell high-powered entertainment at the tune of 100,- 
000,000 a throw in the 20,500 theaters in this country, while in 
the same week in foreign theaters, numbering 37,000, we find 
150,000,000 people of other countries wondering what happened 
to the descendents of the Puritans. When the ordinary mortal 
wants entertainment he can get in line on the highway or-pay 
“four bits” and take a chance on what the production man- 
agers give him. 

In the search of production and distribution economies the 
movie men have hit upon the effective scheme of “ block book- 
ing,” by which the local theater manager must buy his pic- 
tures—the poor along with the better and best—in blocks of as 
many as 60, or even 80, without the privilege of choosing what 
he wants or rejecting more than 10 per cent of the pictures he 
receives. It is claimed by the independent showman that he 
has to buy 60 films for 30 showings and take a chance on 
reducing his dilemma by farming the rest out—if he can. 

In other words, the independent exhibitors of this Nation find 
themselves throttled with the octopus of the trust of the in- 
dustry. They can not say We will show within our neighbor- 
hood such and such films.” If they do, it means they must take 
a financial loss on the purchase of from 7 to 10 films that they 
can not show in their places of amusement because of the char- 
acter of their clientele. 

Again and again you may go to an independent moving-pic- 
ture theater owner and say, “ Why are you putting on this kind 
of a film in this class neighborhood,” and he will say to you, 
“We have to buy them. We have no option. We must buy 
in block booking, and if we want a certain film that is produced 
we must take those that we have no desire for to make up a 
block, and the contents of which we know nothing about.” 

The result is that the big chain theaters do the booking and 
take the most desirable films and the neighborhood theater has 
the choice of dishing out to the kids in the neighborhood what 
the grown-ups in the downtown theaters can not stomach or 
else wait a year for something more palatable. 

A second practice—that of “blind booking,” an old Spanish 
custom that has all the dressings of a “racket,” whereby the 
exhibitor has to book his pictures before they are produced 
without a chance to see them and to know whether or not they 
are suitable for his clientele. It is sort of naive in its audacity, 
but they say it works. Afraid of the consequences, the local 
moving-picture house managers in the United States have been 
afraid to raise little more than a muffled whisper against such 
practices. Of course, if the independent does not like this, he 
can always sell out—to the chain and at their price. 

In discussing his bill I desire to point out that the motion- 
picture industry has shown either inability to manage their own 
house with the business ethies we demand and insist on on the 
part of our other big industries or a disinclination to do so. 
Since 1921 Will Hays and his aides in “ pronastication,” Messrs. 
Colonel Joy and Carl E. Milliken, have solemnly avowed as 
official spokesmen for the Nation’s fourth largest industry to 
purify and elevate that industry along definite and commendable 
lines, but in the intervening nine years there has been nothing 
but evasion in a cloud of legal technicalities, and it is my desire 
to turn the machinery of government and make them do exactly 
what has been promised for the past nine years. 

The very delay on their part has made necessary a form of 
control. Their contention that box-office sales refute this hardly 
holds water. It is not the morons and illiterate who keep the 
movie coffers from getting rusty; rather, it has become the great 
American recreation, and there is no alternative in the amuse- 
ment field—you take the canned entertainment whether it offends 
your sensibilities or not. 

The critics of the bill claim that section 14, dealing with the 
subject matter going into the films, puts up a censorship. It is, 
however, a bit of byplay aimed to defeat the measure, as is 
proven by the fact that this section is but the incorporation into 
the bill of the producers’ own code or standard of quality for 
films adopted in 1921 and reaffirmed in each subsequent year up 
to the present time, but which the “czar” of Hollywood seems 
unable to enforce among his four “ subjects.” 

This bill comes to their defense with a Federal commission 
with the power ef the law behind it to help enforce the indus- 
try’s own ayowed intentions and standards. Intelligent cooper- 
ation on the part of the producers will effectively dispense with 
any necessity for censoring action on the part of the proposed 
commission, 
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Facts speak for themselves. In the four years from 1924 
to 1927, inclusive, the New York censors eliminated 4,825 scenes 
as “tending to incite crime” and 3,763 scenes as “indecent, or 
obscene, or immoral, or tending to corrupt morals.” In 1928 
the Chicago censors made 6,470 cuts from films. When one 
considers what the Chicago and New York censors left in the 
pictures, no one can accuse them of being old maidish. But the 
important fact is that the thousands of communities outside the 
jurisdiction of- the censorship did have these scenes dished up 
to their children. Of course, they are only children, but their 
desires of to-day are being molded for their appetites of to- 
morrow. 

The United States is now the world's greatest exporter with 
motor cars and movies well in the fore. We furnish the little 
sum of 90 per cent of the world’s cinema entertainment, and 
this inevitable education of our foreign neighbors in “ gangster 
technic” and “wild parties” has been responsible for the fact 
that 64 per cent of the territory covered by our moving-picture 
foreign market has increased its censorship restrictions. Fur- 
ther, in 1928, 57 American films were banned entirely abroad. If 
they were not banned on account of plain rottenness, they were 
banned as insulting and derogatory to that nationality. 

Without a doubt our pictures have stimulated foreign people 
to want to buy certain machines and other American products, 
but if, along with these commendable results, they poison the 
minds of Europeans and South Americans against American cul- 
ture and misrepresent our ideals and character, the net result 
can hardly be called an asset. As Doctor Galieni, an eminent 
educator of Uruguay, said at a dinner during President Hoover's 
good-will tour of South America, the type of motion pictures 
coming from our studios constitute one of the main obstacles 
to a proper understanding between the United States and South 
American countries. Those people can not know that those pic- 
tures suggest and reflect only a small portion of American life. 
It is not a case of economic jealousy but of social disgust at the 
great American revelation. 

May I read right there from a publication along that line: 


Among the statesmen and scholars who have commented upon the 
seriousness of the misunderstanding aroused by the motion pictures made 
in the United States and sent abroad are: Herbert Hoover, President of 
the United States of America; Charles E. Hughes as Secretary of State, 
United States of America; Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, Prime Minister, 
Great Britain; Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, president of Columbia 
University, New York; M. Julien Luchaire, honorary professor of the 
University of Grenoble, France, inspector general of public education in 
France, and director of the International Institute of Intellectual Coop- 
eration of the League of Nations; Mr. H. L. Mencken, editor of the 
American Mercury, New York; Mr. H. G. Wells, author; Mr. Stanley 
Baldwin, member of Parliament, Great Britain; and Mr. Sidney R. Kent, 
general manager of Paramount Famous Players Lasky Corporation. 
Whenever such a group become concerned with a common problem it indi- 
cates the desirability of study and possible action, 


The big four in the motion-picture industry have displayed a 
queer combination of business acumen and lack of foresight. 
The really great American business institutions of this day 
recognize that the element of public service and responsibility 
go hand in hand with profits, but these exponents of the erotic 
contribute only gaudy palaces to the sum total of social welfare. 

For nine years the Federal Government and the people of 
the Nation have been trying by concession, entreaty, coopera- 
tion, and, finally, lawsuits, to get this industry to clean house 
in their business practices and have met with cheap evasion and 
promises that an older and more mature industry would not 
countenance. 

My bill is now in the Interstate Commerce Committee for 
consideration, and already the movie men and their press agents 
wildly shout “censorship” and “ restriction of business.” The 
same thing, they forget, was shouted when the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission was pr The ordinary channels of 
government have been unable to cope with the overgrown bad 
boy and his adroitness. Hence the Hudson bill and loud shouts 
of “wolf” from Hollywood. [Applause.] 

I want to say to the members of the committee and to this 
House that the bill H. R. 9986 is a bill to place this industry 
in the column of public utility and under the Federal commis- 
sion. It can not be handled by censorship of city or State. 
It is useless, after a film has been produced at great expense, 
to then, in a city, by censorship attempt to cut out this or that. 
There should be established a Federal commission that will 
have the power, through conference with the producers, in the 
making of the film to say what it shall contain, and thus save 
thousands upon thousands of dollars that is now lost on account 
of local censorship. 

Mr. BLOOM. Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. HUDSON. I yield gladly to the gentleman from New 
York. 

Mr. BLOOM. I was much interested in what the gentleman 
had to say about the film industry. Is that not what they are 
doing now in Hollywood? A censorship board looks over the 
films and cuts out any part which may be objectionable. If 
this bill should become law, would not the States have the same 
right to cut out certain scenes from the pictures, the same as 
they have been doing, as you have enumerated here? How 
would the gentleman regulate that? 

Mr. HUDSON. I would think that while the right would be 
there, possibly that would not be true; but let me ask the gen- 
tleman from New York this question: The gentleman says that 
at Hollywood the industry has its own approval board and 
it passes upon the film as it is brought out. Hvidently they 
have not very much spine, judging from the character of the 
great majority of films that are produced. But, may I say to 
the gentleman from New York, I am as much concerned with 
the Federal trade practice of the industry as I am with its 
censorship. 

Mr. BLOOM. I did not want to talk about the Federal trade 
practices, 

Mr. HUDSON. No. I am not saying that the gentleman is 
here speaking for the industry or trying to cover up its defiance 
of the Federal trade act, but the industry is trying to call 
attention to what they call censorship and pull the wool over 
the eyes of the people with reference to their block booking. 

Mr. BLOOM. These people have the finest theaters in the 
world in which to show their pictures. As a business propo- 
sition, does the gentleman not agree with me that the producers 
of pictures are just as much interested in getting the best pic- 
tures as anybody else—pictures that are clean in every respect 


to show in their theaters—because if they do not, would they 


not drive people from their theaters? 

Mr. HUDSON. But, let me ask the gentleman from New 
York, whom I count one of my friends, if that is true, the pro- 
tests against the class of pictures would have decreased in- 
stead of having increased. 

Mr. BLOOM. The gentleman is blaming all of this to the 
Moving-Picture Trust. What percentage of the films on which 
the censorship boards of New York City and Illinois have acted 
were independent films, produced by fly-by-night concerns? 

Mr. HUDSON. I would say not to exceed 10 per cent, and 
probably not to exceed 5 per cent. 

Mr. BLOOM. The producers are interested in getting out 
pictures which the people want and in the cleanest way. 

Mr. HUDSON. If that is true, they can not raise one single 
objection to this proposed legislation. 

Mr. BLOOM. Oh, yes, they can. 

Mr. HUDSON. Does not the gentleman realize that it will 
save them thousands and thousands of dollars, for they can 
dismiss our friends Hays, Milliken, and Mrs. Winter, to whom 
they are paying enormous salaries, from $100,000 down? 

Mr. BLOOM. If you are going to have a Federal commission 
sit in judgment upon these films and then have every State in 
the United States sit in judgment on these films, there will not 
be any films left. They are going to keep on cutting out. 

Mr. HUDSON. This commission can simply do what any 
other Federal commission does—make a standard—and then it 
will be up to the producers to make their films in accordance 
with that standard, and they will not have the expense of hay- 
ing produced a film which Chicago will not allow and which 
New York will not allow. 

Mr. BLOOM. But they must wait until a film is finally pro- 
duced; is not that a fact? 

Mr. HUDSON. No. 

Mr. BLOOM. Could we have this commission go throughout 
the country and sit while these films are being made in every 
part of the United States? 

Mr. HUDSON. The producers of the films will know whether 
they can meet certain standards or not. 

Mr. BLOOM. They can not know that, because New York 
State allows a certain thing to be shown and we take that pic- 
ture and show it. Then we go out to Illinois and they say “ cut 
that out.” New York City puts in what Chicago cuts out and 
Chicago puts in what New York cuts out. 

Mr. HUDSON. Let me say to the gentleman from New York 
that he is attempting to obscure the issue. 

Mr. BLOOM. I would not say that. 

Mr. HUDSON. But he knows and I know that if there is a 
Federal commission you would not have any trouble with State 
or city commissions. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDSON. I yield with pleasure. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. I sympathize with what the 
gentleman is talking about because I was in the New York 
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Legislature when we had the censorship proposition there. I 
do not know that censorship in New York has improved the 
type of films, but really believe that it is certain people in the 
business who are accountable for the type of films. I do not 
believe that censorship will protect that. But that is not what 
I wanted to ask the gentleman about. He talks about this book- 
ing situation. Now, has not the Federal Trade Commission, as 
has been shown in certain litigation which has been brought, 
adequate power to take care of that? 

Mr. HUDSON. Evidently not, because they have never gotten 
any results from it over a period of years. As the gentleman 
from New York well knows the Federal Trade Commission has 
attempted to break up this system of block booking and blind 
booking. I went into a movie out in my district of Chevy Chase 
with my boys not long ago. I left halfway through the movie, 
and I said to the manager on going out: “ Why in the name of 
decency are you showing that picture in this district? You 
know the people do not want it.” 

He said: “ This is our off night. I had to take this picture 
with other pictures, and I had to either put it upon the shelf or 
show it; and this is the night of the week when we haye the 
fewest people present. So I have to show it, but I do apologize 
to my clientele for showing it. I was compelled to take it in 
order to get my other pictures,” 

Now, that is an unfair trade practice, as the gentleman from 
New York realizes, and we ought to break it up. If we can not 
do it through the present Federal Trade Commission then we 
must have a Federal commission especially empowered to do it. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of New York. I do not recall what the 
result of this litigation was, if it is finally completed, but it 
was my recollection that something had been done about that 
situation. 

Mr. HUDSON, No; I believe not. They can not do it because 
of the peculiar contract that is drawn, which contract protects 
the trust and leaves the exhibitor at their mercy. They say, 
“ There is a board of appeal,” but they make the board of appeal ; 
it is their board of appeal, and the independent exhibitor has 
no recourse. 

Mr. BLOOM. If the gentleman will yield further, the gen- 
tleman from New York was asking about the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

Mr. HUDSON. Well, the Federal Trade Commission has 
found itself absolutely unable to cope with the situation, so we 
prouy have a Federal commission to settle this thing once and 

or all. 

Mr. BLOOM. ‘That arrangement has always been in effect, 
at least it has always been in effect with regard to theatrical 
performances; in other words, they book for the season. They 
ean not wait until a moving picture comes out and then book 
it, because if they did that and then found they had booked 
a bad picture they would have to close the theater, 

Mr. HUDSON. The gentleman is speaking about blind 
booking? 

Mr. BLOOM. That is blind booking. 

Mr. HUDSON. But under the block-booking system they 
know, what the film is to be. 

Mr. BLOOM. If this movie proprietor knew he had a bad 
film, does not the gentleman think it would have been better 
business for him to close his theater than to show the picture 
and have his clientele protest against it? 

Mr. HUDSON. I would have considered that to be the better 
thing to do. Now, you take Mr. Butterfield, whom the gentle- 
man from New York, perhaps, knows; he owns a theater in my 
own city and a number of them, and he stands on that state- 
ment, that they are helpless, that they must take the film, Of 
course, he could put such films on the shelf and not show them, 
but that would result in great financial loss. 

Mr. BLOOM. The gentleman may think a film is a bad film, 
but 999 people in the theater may think it is a very good film. 
There is where your censorship comes in, and you can not get 
everyone to think the same as you and I think. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. 

Mr. HOLADAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman one 
additional minute. 

Mr. HUDSON. In reply to the gentleman from New York, 
let me state this over again: I am not concerned about the 
censorship of this matter but I am concerned with this unfair 
Federal trade practice of block booking and blind booking. I 
want that done away with, and that is the main intent of the 
bill. [Applause.] 

Mr. HOLADAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. BRAND]. 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, the road bill authoriz- 
ing $125,000,000 per year to be used in cooperation with the 
States passed the House some time ago and was amended in 
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the Senate, Conferees were appointed and they have agreed 
to-day and the bill has passed in the House, and no doubt will 
pass the Senate to-day. This will provide $50,000,000 from the 
National Government additional to what has been appropriated 
for that purpose in previous years and will stimulate road build- 
ing throughout the country and favorably affect the unemploy- 
ment situation as well as provide improved roads. 

The amendment agreed upon by the conferees provides for a 
change in the amount of money a State can use of the Federal 
fund on a mile of road. Fifteen thousand dollars per mile has 
been the limit under all conditions, but under the amendment 
adopted if a State has finished the original 7 per cent of -her 
roads she will be able to use $25,000 per mile of the Federal 
fund, provided the Secretary of Agriculture and the Director 
of the Bureau of Roads are willing to certify to that amount; 
but this will not increase the total amount of money received 
from the Government by any one State. 

There have been great impediments to road building in the 
States on account of the plan of financing because the State 
treasuries had limited funds to draw upon and the highway 
departments have been compelled, and some of them are eyen 
now compelled, to go out in the counties where the roads are 
being built and secure all or a part of the funds. This made it 
difficult to build a continuous road because of one or more 
weak counties where it was difficult to secure the funds. 

The laws in many of the States also provided that the prop- 
erty adjacent to the road should be assessed for a small or a 
large amount of the cost of the road, and this made it necessary 
to get the active participation and consent of the people along 
the road, sometimes levying taxes upon adjacent property that 
was almost confiscatory. 

This plan in the United States of securing money for road 
building was probably inherited from the English system. A 
study of road building in Europe indicated to me that in France 
the central government built the main roads without expense 
to the subdiyisions. In Germany I found similar conditions, 
and this may be explained on the ground that these countries 
needed substantial roads for military purposes and the central 
government provided them. In England I found a situation ex- 
tending at least up until 1923, where the central government 
went out to the subdivisions for a considerable part of the cost 
of the roads. 

Originally in road building in the United States the farmers 
were the most interested parties, as they wanted a road to get 
back and forth from town, and they furnished the land free of 
charge that was to be occupied by the roads. They were as- 
sessed the entire cost of building the roads and making the 
original pikes. 

When the expensive road building became necessary on ac- 
count of the automobile, the States gradually assumed a part 
of the burden—some of them 50 per cent of the cost—and con- 
tinued to collect the balance of the money in the counties, 
assessing the counties a certain proportion, the townships a 
certain proportion, and the adjacent property another propor- 
tion; but all of these local assessments were largely collected 
from the land. 

In Ohio, at least two-thirds of the cost of the roads, outside 
of the amount contributed by the States, was collected off of the 
land, and road building became a great burden to the farmers. 

The original idea that the roads in the country were for the 
benefit of the farmer was still guiding legislation to too great 
a degree, because the automobile had changed the situation, and 
roads had become more important to the city population than 
they were to the country. How was this to be proven? 

For Ohio, we asked the Bureau of Roads in Washington to 
make a census of the vehicles on the roads, and eventually the 
Bureau of Roads in Washington furnished one-half of the money 
and the State of Ohio the other one-half for such a survey. 
When the survey was tabulated it was found that only 12 per 
cent of the vehicles on the roads were farmer owned and 88 per 
cent city owned. This survey in our State served to prove to 
the legislature that the State system of roads containing the 
main roads in the State should be paid for out of the State 
treasury, and laws to that effect were passed, but in the mean- 
time hundreds of millions of dollars have been assessed against 
adjacent property in Ohio for these main roads, and the farmers 
are still paying these assessments. 

In Iowa, I am informed, this same condition prevailed for a 
time, but the State took over the construction of the main roads 
at an earlier date and saw fit to pay back to the farmers the 
assessments of this kind that had been levied. 

To do justice to the farmers in Ohio, the State might well 
consider following Iowa's example. 

In many of the States we still find the old laws in force and 
the highway departments of those States have trouble in finan- 
cing the projects. This explains why continuous good roads are 
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so difficult in those States, and the sooner such States take over 
the burden of building and maintaining the main roads the 
sooner we will have continuous good roads. 

In many of the States the roads are now built out of the State 
treasury, but the bridges are still paid for by assessing a por- 
tion of the cost to the county where the bridge is—generally 
one-half of the cost. This is an impediment to bridge building 
and explains why we run against narrow bridges where one 
vehicle only can be accommodated, serving as a danger place 
for all traffic. 

Overhead construction for railway crossings is on the same 
basis, and until the States take over the entire cost of making 
the roads safe as far as the public part of the expense is con- 
cerned, we will not eliminate grade crossings rapidly. 

Another point is that the States are inclined to widen roads 
at the expense of farmers, taking additional land without any 
payment for same, tearing down fences and forcing the farmers 
to put up the new fences on the new line. When the States 
determine to pay the expense of these new fences, another 
obstacle and impediment to road building will be done away 
with. 

The idea that the State road is.a great benefit to the farm 
adjacent has been proven by experience an erroneous theory. 

After these roads are built it soon develops that you have 
something worse than a railroad track along the front of your 
property. With a railroad track you know that trains come at 
certain scheduled hours, but the State highway is a continuous 
performance of fast-moving vehicles that prohibits the use of 
such a road for ordinary farm purposes. It becomes a noisy 
thoroughfare with a stream of vehicles only abated for 3 or 4 
hours during the 24—dangerous to every living thing that grows 
on a farm. Teams are no longer being used on such a road and 
livestock go upon such a road at their peril. 

Public need requires such a road and the entire cost should be 
met by the public. The contribution by the National Govern- 
ment in the way of Federal aid is both wise and fair. The Gov- 
ernment uses the roads of the country every day for the dis- 
ee of the mail and it is only contributing on the main 
roads. 

Traffic is now interstate to an ever-growing extent and the 
Nation is under obligation in the matter of interstate traffic. 

Finally, in the case of war, mobilization of our resources can 
be done most easily by the use of the main roads of the country, 
and these main roads, built for heavy traffic, are a most impor- 
tant factor and part of national defense. 

Mr. HOLADAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 40 minutes to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. WELCH]. 

Mr. WELCH of California. Mr. Chairman and Members of 
Congress, I have introduced in Congress H. R. 8708, which has 
for its purpose the exclusion of certain citizens of the Philip- 
pine Islands from the United States, placing them in the same 
status as the Chinese under the Chinesé exclusion act of 1882 
and the Japanese under the Japanese exclusion act of 1924. 

One of the gravest problems that has ever faced the people 
of the Pacific coast is the third invasion of our country by a 
horde of nonassimilable Asiaties, which has already resulted in 
very serious and deplorable race riots. Recently the world was 
startled by dispatches from the Pajaro Valley in California, re- 
vealing the intense jealousy and racial hatred which these 
Asiatic immigrants have aroused. 

But, my friends, these occurrences were only what we of the 
Pacific coast have long feared. The States of California, Ore- 
gon, and Washington are more remote from us here in the 
National Capital than the shores of Maine are from the coast 
of Europe. These three Pacific Coast States are the outposts 
of western civilization. Asiatics have always looked with long- 
ing eyes on the rich, fertile valleys of these great States, 
California, in particular, has a mild, semitropical climate 
favorable to the most diversified agricultural production. In 
area it is the second largest in the Union, and its industrial 
development is equal to that of many States in the East. If it 
had not been for the immigration restrictions which the Fed- 
eral Government placed against the Chinese and the Japanese, 
our State would to-day be overrun by these orientals in over- 
whelming numbers. With the discovery of gold in California in 
1849, Chinese laborers began to flock there, so that at a later 
period it became vitally necessary that very stringent measures 
be adopted. Consequently, in 1882, Congress passed the Chi- 
nese exclusion law. It is well to remember that the preponder- 
ant majority of the Members of that Congress had no oriental 
race problem in their own respective States. They enacted that 
law solely in response to the earnest plea of their American 
brothers on the Pacific seaboard that congressional action be 
taken before the Chinese problem became a nation-wide menace, 

During the early part of the present century the Pacific 
coast experienced the second Asiatic invasion, consisting of 
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Japanese coolie laborers, This mass immigration of Japanese 
laborers was welcomed by a certain class of selfish employers 
who had no scruples concerning the social and economic wel- 
fare of their own race. The Japanese, thrifty and ambitious, 
immediately proceeded to engage in every conceivable business 
from baker to banker. With astounding rapidity they acquired 
control, either by lease or by purchase, of vast areas of the most 
fertile soil in California. They brought their women with them 
and raised large families. Their wives and children assisted 
in the work in the fields. During the period when Japanese 
immigration was at its height there was one school district 
in the Sacramento Valley in which 80 per cent of the school 
children were Japanese. So it happened that the white landed 
proprietor and the white business man joined the white work- 
ingman in the moyement which resulted in the Japanese ex- 
clusion act of 1924, 

Now, Mr. Chairman and Members of the House, a third 
problem faces us. Filipino laborers, many of whom were first 
lured to the Hawaiian Islands by American proprietors of the 
extensive sugarcane fields and sugar mills, haye recently been 
coming to the Pacific coast in large numbers. Their presence 
in competition with the white workingman has so roused the 
latter that he has resorted to unlawful violence and bloodshed. 
We of California deeply deplore such occurrences, but we must 
admit that we foresaw them as inevitable. We are now doing 
and will continue to do our utmost to insure protection for 
the thousands of Filipinos now residing in our State, but the 
real solution of this problem, my friends, can be made only here 
in Congress. 

Twenty years ago, in 1910, our census gave the Filipino 
population of the United States as 160. In 1920 it was 5,603. 
It is now estimated at 50,000. Those figures are for continental 
United States. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. WELCH of California. I yield. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. What would the gentleman say to 
the suggestion of Philippine independence as a cure for the 
problem? 

Mr. WELCH of California. If it were necessary I would 
welcome it and vote for it. 

In the Hawaiian Islands there are 60,000. In 1928 the port of 
San Francisco admitted 4,895; the port of Seattle, 1,513; and 
the port of Los Angeles, 585. Figures obtained from the port 
of San Francisco show that this immigration in 1929 was 50 
per cent greater than in the previous year. 

Now, we should take into consideration several facts con- 
cerning these Filipino ts: Practically all of them are 
males between the ages of 17 and 25. Less than 4 per cent are 
females. These Filipinos do not come as colonists. They seek 
transient labor and their Wages are far below those on which 
an American, particularly a man with a family, can live. At 
present, unemployment is a very serious problem on the Pacific 
coast as well as in other parts of the country. 

Many employers of labor have turned thumbs down on the 
white applicant who is over 40 years old and, as I have said 
before, the Filipino immigrant is under 25. His physique is 
adaptable to light industry, the only occupation which remains 
for our great surplus of white workingmen who have passed the 
age of 40. 

It may be asked on what ethical basis we can justify a law 
excluding the inhabitants of one of our dependencies. It may 
not be generally known that, if it were not for the immigration 
restrictions which our Federal Government has long been en- 
forcing to keep Japanese, Chinese, and other Asiatic races from 
entering the Philippines, the Filipino himself would now have 
no racial identity. He would have been overwhelmed by other 
races of invading Asiatics. If we were to withdraw our protect- 
ing infiuence, the Filipino, as a race, would become extinct. 
Do we not, may I ask in all fairness, have a moral right to 
protect the racial integrity of our own people by excluding a 
race which scientists, as well as our own instinct, tell us should 
not mix their blood with ours? 

Due to the absence of any restrictions, Filipino immigration 
is increasing from month to month. In the very order of things, 
this problem is bound to become so acute that it will test every 
power of our State governments on the Pacific coast. It will be 
increasingly difficult for California authorities to guarantee 
protection of Hfe and limb, which should be accorded to every 
human being. I earnestly ask you Members who represent other 
sections of our country to give us the same consideration your 
predecessors did on two previous occasions, when they passed 
the Chinese exclusion law of 1882 and the Japanese exclusion 
law of 1924. 

The demand for Filipino exclusion existed in California long 
before the recent unfortunate occurrence. The necessity for 
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restricting the immigration of this nonassimilable race was 
finally ized officially by the Legislature of the State of 
California in the following resolution adopted during its last 
session : 


ASSEMBLY JOINT RESOLUTION NO. 15—CHAPTER 81 


Assembly Joint Resolution No. 15—Relative to memorializing and 
petitioning Congress to enact legislation for the restriction of Filipino 
immigration 

(Filed with secretary of state May 15, 1929) 

Whereas the policy of unrestricted immigration as an aid to cheap 
labor has had a tendency toward destruction of American ideals and 
American racial unity; and 

Whereas this policy has tended to exploit the negroes, the Japanese, 
and the Hindus, resulting in their regulation or exclusion; and 

Whereas Filipinos have not been among those excluded under the 
immigration laws of the United States in accordance with our national 
policy of restrictive immigration; and 

Whereas the present absence of restriction on immigration from the 
Philippine Islands opens the door annually to thousands of Filtpinos, 
causing unjust and unfair competition to American labor and nullify- 
ing the beneficial results to be expected from a national policy of re- 
strictive immigration: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Assembly and the Senate of the State of California, 
jointly, That the Legislature of the State of California earnestly peti- 
tions Congress to enact legislation which would restrict immigration 
from the Philippine Islands; and which will prevent all Filipinos enter- 
ing the United States who are afflicted with communicable diseases; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the chief clerk of the assembly be, and he is hereby, 
directed to send copies of this resolution to each Member of the Senate 
and the House of Representatives of the United States. 


Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WELCH of California. I yield. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. How does the State of Cali- 
fornia stand on the so-called Box legislation to put the immi- 
grants from Mexico and South American countries under the 
quota system? I believe that is a more serious problem from a 
labor standpoint than the Filipino problem in California. 

Mr. WELCH of California. If the policy expressed in the 

Box bill were submitted to the people of California on a refer- 
endum, it would carry overwhelmingly. The people of the 
State of California are absolutely in favor of Mexican 
restriction. 
. We have in California an organization of which we feel 
justly proud. It does not exist for propaganda purposes and 
it does not serve any special interests in our State. It is 
known as the Commonwealth Club of California, and it was 
founded over a quarter of a century ago. It is a fact-finding, 
not a fault-finding assembly, which conducts an open forum for 
the free and frank discussion of all problems affecting the 
social and economic welfare of our citizenship. For that reason, 
its membership comprises the most intelligent leaders of all 
social and economic groups. Permit me, ladies and gentlemen, 
to quote the words of Dr. David P. Barrows, a member of the 
Commonwealth Club, who, for nearly 20 years, has been pro- 
fessor of political science in the University of California. Dur- 
ing four years of his professorship he served as president of 
that university. Furthermore, he is particularly well qualified 
to appraise the characteristics. of the Filipino immigrant, be- 
cause he spent 10 years in the Philippines, first as superintend- 
ent of schools in Manila, and later as director of education for 
all the Philippine Islands. At a meeting of the club in May, 
1929, Doctor Barrows spoke as follows: 

Filipinos are an extremely ambitious people, curious, eager, and 
ready to make great sacrifices to better fheir condition and to ad- 
vance their education. They turn eagerly to our schools. Surprising 
numbers of them manage, through their own efforts, to complete our 
high school and even college and university courses. They learn 
easily, have a real facility for picking up new ideas, and even adjusting 
them to their own experience; in fact, a facility so keen that it tends 
to self-deception as to the solidity and validity of their knowledge. 


. * . * * * * 


He [the Filipino] makes a good friend —generous, loyal, untiring in 
friendly services, buoyant, lively. He is a fine companion for almost 
any kind of adventure. 

On the other hand, it is necessary to note what Doctor Bar- 
rows says about another phase of Filipino character, which is 
very relevant to the problem of Filipino immigration: 

Their vices are almost entirely based on sexual passion. This passion 
in the Malay, and which tncludes practically all types of Filipinos, is 
inordimately strong, and, in accordance with native custom, it is rarely 
directed into the channels or restrained by custom or individual win. 
The irregularity of his conduct and the social problem in American life 
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phase of his character. 

The evidence is very clear that, haying no wholesome society of his 
own, he is drawn into the lowest and least fortunate associations. He 
usually frequents the poorer quarters of our towns and spends the 
residue of his savings in brothels and dance halls, which, in spite of our 
laws, exist to minister to his lower nature. 

The question of his assimilation into our race through intermarriage 
I regard as wholly inadvisable and inadmissible. * * I I favor our 
State laws which forbid or discourage intermarriage of American stock 
and other branches of mankind. The American social problem is al- 
ready complicated by the presence, in the Western Hemisphere, of three 
distinct races of man—the Indian aboriginal population, the colored 
race, and the white. We should not add to the difficulties and com- 
plexities of this problem by introducing a fourth element from the Con- 
tinent of Asia, 

As regards the possibilities of legislation controlling and regulating 
his admission to this country, I. um convinced that the powers of Con- 
gress are wholly ample and should be invoked. Congress is the only 
authority which can furnish the regulation that is required. It should 
be candid, unhypocritical, and defined on the ground of our interest 
solely. 

* „ I favor the continuance of our full responsibility for the 
Filipino people, of which immigration into this country is an element, 
but this immigration should be so regulated and administered that it 
will be wholesome and advantageous to the Filipinos and to ourselves. 
It can not be left as it is at present—to do harm to both people and 
ultimately to convict us of a neglected duty both to ourselves and 
to them. 


Mr. OSIAS. Will the gentleman yield for a questian? 

Mr, WELCH of California. I would rather yield after I have 
completed my statement. If I have the time then, I will yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. WELCH of California. I would prefer to conclude my 
statement first, but I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. GARNER. I wonder if the solution of the problem the 
gentleman has been discussing would not be to give the Filipinos 
their independence and then pass proper immigration laws so as 
to exclude them? 

Mr. WELCH of California. If it were necessary, I would 
say independence in preference to having them come here by the 
thousands as they are doing at the present time. 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman would prefer, then, to grant 
them independence? 

Mr. WELCH of California. If it were necessary.. 

Mr. GARNER. What does the gentleman mean by “if it 
were necessary ” ? 

Mr. WELCH of California. I would prefer for the present 
the means provided by the bill which I have introduced and then 
have it determined definitely whether the Filipinos are suited for 
self-government or for independence. 

Regarding the legal aspects of Filipino exclusion, allow me 
to quote from the address of Hon. U. S. Webb, who spoke on 
the same occasion with Doctor Barrows. Mr. Webb has been 
attorney general for the State of California for nearly 30 years 
and has studied this problem very carefully. His statement is 
as follows: 


Prior to 1898 the Philippine Islands belonged to Spain, and the occu- 
pants of those islands were citizens of Spain. By the treaty of Paris 
the islands as such became the property of the United States. By that 
treaty, whether it be regarded as a conquest or as a purchase, they were 
ceded to the United States and always, in such cases, the people who 
occupy ceded territory take on that new ctvil and political status which 
the purchasing government chooses to give them. 

Sometimes it remains for the grantee government thereafter to pro- 
vide by appropriate legislation for their status; but in this particular 
instance there were very few provisions in that treaty. One was that 
for the period of one year the occupants of the Philippine Islands had 
the privilege of declaring their wish or intention to remain citizens of 
Spain, and that established them their allegiance and their citizenship, 
Failing within that year to exercise that privilege, the citizens of the 

.islands—both the Philippines and Porto Rico—became citizens of the 
respective islands. Now, mark you, not citizens of the United States, 
but citizens of the islands. 

Reduced to the singular, the Filipino who failed to exercise his privi- 
lege to remain a citizen of Spain became a citizen of the Philippine 
Islands, subject, however, to the power of the United States, as expressed 
in the treaty, to provide for their political and civil status, which, it 
occurs to me, can only be construed properly to imply that, In so far 
as their political rights were to be determined, it remained for the 
United States, by subsequent legislation of its Congress, to determine 
that. 

In so far as the civil rights were involved by the legislation of Con- 
gress subsequent to the enactment of the treaty, Congress would deter- 
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which his presence aggravates is, in my opinion, entirely based on this | mine. But in ceasing to be citizens of Spain they did not gain a citizen- 
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ship in the United States. They ceased to be citizens of any organized 

government. They became then the other class—subjects—and have re- 

mained until the present time subjects of the United States, entitled to 

such privileges, such rights, and such provisions as may be determined 

should be extended to them through congressional enactment. 
* * * * + 0 * 

Every citizen of the United States within the territoria! limits of the 
United States stands alike before the law and alike under the Constitu- 
tion. The Constitution presses upon each and extends its protection 
to each in like measure, with but slight qualifications. It is affirmed 
over and over again that even citizens may be grouped, may be divided 
into classes engaged in particular occupations or possessing certain 
peculiar qualifications applicable to a class, and when that line of 
demarcation exists the right to legislate differently for one class or 
group of citizens from another class or group of citizens has been 
affirmed to exist under the Constitution. 

But those rights, sacred and inalienable, are reserved to the citizens 
of the United States and not to those who chance to be subjects. The 
Filipino through the accident of war was found on the islands and the 
United States assumed the responsibility for this continuance some- 
where, and assumed a responsibility for the exercise, toward him of 
human policy, a policy recognized by international law, and assumed 
an obligation to take care of him in some fashion appropriate, so long 
as it continued to own the islands, and I say “own,” and I say that 
deliberately and I use it in the sense of proprietorship. 

The United States actually owns the Philippine Islands as proprie- 
tor, and to exercise dominion, that is the right to govern and control 
the islands and all things upon them because it owns them. It does 
not own the territories that have been incorporated into the govern- 
mental existence of the United States, in that capacity. It owns them 
as sovereign. But the Philippine Islands it owns as a proprietor, a 
property. It is because of that distinction that I believe the power to 
adopt legislation, independent of what may be done with citizens, 


though it may affect the Filipino people adversely in their own view, 
exists, 


Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, may I state in con- 
clusion: The Dominion of Canada, the Dominion of New Zea- 
land, and the Commonwealth of Australia are each a part of 
the British Empire. Yet each reserves the right to exclude 
from its boundaries all undesirable races, regardless of the fact 
that such excluded races are inhabitants of other parts of the 
British Empire. 

For example, Hindu immigration to British Columbia- was 
checked long before it could grow to the alarming degree of 
the present Filipino immigration to our Pacific Coast States. 
In 1905 the number of Hindu immigrants entering British 
Columbia was 45. During the three years of 1906, 1907, and 
1908, it reached a total of 2,623. As India had long been a 
part of the British Empire, such migration from one part of 
the Empire to the other seemed to be perfectly in order if 
British citizenship was sufficiently valid. Notwithstanding this 
seemingly legal obstacle, Canada’s attitude was that the Hindus 
should and could be excluded, even though they were British 
subjects. 

As I have already mentioned, Canada did not wait until 
Hindu immigration grew to serious proportions. On the initia- 
tive of the parliament of British Columbia, the Canadian Goy- 
ernment sent Hon. W. L. MacKenzie King to England to confer 
with the authorities of Great Britain regarding the difficult situ- 
ation. Before his mission to England, Mr. King had been 
chosen by the Canadian Government as the commissioner to 
investigate oriental immigration to Canada and had made a 
report on the subject. The problem he laid before the British 
statesmen was not entirely new to them, because they had been 
called upon before to deal with the question of the migration 
of different races from one part of the Empire to the other. 

It is needless to say that the demands of British Columbia 
were complied with. Canada’s right to preserve that great 
Dominion as a “white man’s country” has been respected by 
Great Britain, by her possessions, and by all other nations. 

It should also be borne in mind that all this was accomplished 
in 1908, six years before the World War, before Canada’s mili- 
tary contribution had made her such a powerful factor in the 
British Empire. 

England has long ago recognized the right, not only of Canada, 
but of Australia and New Zealand, to protect their racial in- 
tegrity by excluding nonassimilable races. In other words, the 
Caucasian populations of the British Empire, bordering on the 
Pacific Ocean, have been freed from the menace of Asiatic 
immigration from every source. Have not our Pacific Coast 
States—California, Oregon, and Washington—the right to de- 
mand the same protection from our Federal Government? 
[Applause.] 
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Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from the Philippine Islands [Mr. Osras]. 

Mr, OSIAS. Mr. Chairman, I listened with religious atten- 
tion to the words of the distinguished author of the bill (H. R. 
7708) designed “to exclude certain citizens of the Philippine 
Islands from the United States,” while the Philippine Islands 
are under the American flag. 

I was very much pleased to note exactly the motive that ani- 
mated the author of this measure and the reasons that prompted 
him to present this bill, which would make applicable to 13,- 
000,000 people living under the Stars and Stripes, laws which 
excluded peoples from the Orient like the Japanese and the 
Chinese. 

I recognize, Mr. Chairman, that the United States Congress 
has the legal power to exclude the Filipinos from the borders of 
the United States. I recognize, further, that this Republic, the 
richest, the most powerful Nation now on the face of the globe, 
can do whatever it pleases with the people inhabiting those dis- 
tant isles which, by accident or by design, 32 years ago were 
placed under the protection of the United States. But I raise 
this point, ladies and gentlemen of Congress: Precisely because 
America has the physical power and legal right to do whatever 
it pleases with the Philippine Islands and the Philippine people, 
I submit that that very reason should address itself to the spirit 
of fairness and justice of the American people in dealing with 
the Filipinos, who are relatively weak and small. If we are 
now to be excluded, my people will naturally wonder whether 
we have, indeed, been placed under the protection of the United 
States, when American rule was implanted in the Philippines. 

I have been here in this Congress for about a year, Mr. Chair- 
man, and have noted the trend of affairs. I have been pleased 
beyond measure to note the spirit of generosity and the spirit of 
justice on every occasion I have been privileged to raise my voice 
in this the greatest of legislative assemblies. I feel that its 
membership will not approve a bill so violative of the spirit of 
Justice. 

I do not wish now to enter into a very lengthy discussion of 
this question. I only want to say frankly that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. WELCH] does not remedy the evil by his 
proposal to exclude the Filipinos while we continue under your 
flag. I say here and now to the gentleman and to the rest of 
the membership of this Congress that the exclusion of the Fili- 
pinos by no means remedies the situation; it only aggravates the 
evil. 

Already the position of a dependency, Mr. Chairman, is more 
or less bitter, not to say humiliating. It is difficult for an 
American who has enjoyed freedom for so many years to realize 
and to appreciate what I am about to say: To be dependent is 
to be reduced against one’s will to the level of an inferior, and 
eyer and always in the relations between a ruling country and 
a dependent country the eternal question of superiority complex 
and inferiority complex frequently recurs. Our situation is bad 
enough, and exclusion would make it much worse. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from the Philip- 
pines has expired. 

Mr. CANNON. 
additional minutes. 

Mr. OSIAS. I realize that it is perfectly normal, perfectly 
human, for a citizen of this Republic, for a Member of this Con- 
gress, to think of that which will protect the social integrity of 
the people of his country. But the gentleman from California 
[Mr. Wetcu] is in error when he says that because of the exclu- 
sion acts of the United States toward the Chinese and the 
Japanese we, the people of the Philippine Islands, have been 
protected. 

That is not the fact, Mr. Chairman. The truth is this, the 
Ohinese have been excluded from the Philippine Islands but the 
Japanese have not been excluded. I want to elaborate upon 
this for a moment; although the Empire of Japan and the 
Philippine Islands haye been side by side for millions of years 
and there was no exclusion law to deprive the Japanese from 
going into the Philippine Islands, by the last official census there 
were only 7,800 Japanese there. I mention this fact because 
one of the most persistent points urged against the immediate 
granting of independence which was categorically promised is 
the Japanese bugaboo. According to that same census there 
were about 43,000 Chinese in the Philippine Islands, and I 
submit the exclusion of peoples of other nations produces un- 
necessary disturbance of friendly relations: We desire to be 


Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman five 


independent because we want to enact our own immigration 
laws. 

I remind the distinguished gentleman from California, who 
thinks that the Philippine question can be solved by the exclu- 
sion of the Filipinos from the United States, that my people 
will interpret that act as un-American. You will admit that 
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this is a very delicate question, that it goes to the heart, and 
I very much fear that some of my people will construe the 
enactment of the bill presented by the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia as tantamount to heaping insult upon injury. I do not 
roles is, but you can not prevent some people from thinking 

a 

I close by saying that the real remedy, the only remedy for 
the California situation, the real remedy for the labor question 
between the Americans and the Filipinos, the one remedy for 
our social and racial relations, does not consist of excluding us 
from the borders of the United States while we are under the 
American flag. I do not believe it is fair. I think it is 
un-American that we should be excluded while we are abso- 
lutely powerless to enact immigration laws affecting Americans 
going to our own country. 

The remedy lies in immediately granting full and complete 
independence to the Philippines. [Applause.] This will be the 
remedy for the social question; it will be the remedy for the 
racial question ; it will be the remedy for the economic question ; 
it will be the remedy for our political situation. It will also 
be the remedy for the existing cultural anomaly which, not being 
eligible to American citizenship and not being free and inde- 
pendent, prevents us from framing a proper educational philoso- 
phy that would guide us in our cultural orientation, 

A measure such as this is at best only a makeshift. It is 
absolutely unnecessary. What is necessary is to set us free, 
If we are to be treated as a foreign people for purposes of immi- 
gration, we must first be given the category of a free and inde- 
pendent nation. [Applause.] 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. HOPKINS]. 

Mr. HOPKINS. Mr. Chairman, it is a trite but true saying 
that “if this Nation is to progress it must march forward on 


the feet of healthy and intelligent children.” 


No other nation in the world is giving more earnest consid- 
eration to the welfare of its boys and girls than is ours. In his 
8 to the Boy Scout leaders of America President Hoover 
8 : 

Together with his sister the boy is the most precious possession of the 
American home. I sometimes think that one of the sad things of life 
is that they will grow up. Literature and lore have established our 
boys in varied relations to life; as a growing animal of superlative 
promise, to be fed and watered and kept warm; as a periodic nuisance ; 
as a joy forever; as the incarnation of destruction; as the father of 
the man; as the child of iniquity; as the problem of our times and the 
hope of the Nation. 

In any event he is a complex of cells, teeming with affection, filled 
with curiosity for every mortal thing, radiating sunlight to all the 
world; endowed with dynamic energy and the impelling desire to take 
exercise on all occasions. Ile is a perpetual problem to his parents; 
and the wisdom in his upbringing consists more often in the deter- 
mination of what to do with him next rather than in what he shall do 
when he gets out into the cold world. 


Four million Boy Scouts are now celebrating the twentieth 
anniversary of “scoutdom” in America. With its call to the 
out-of-door life, nature study, health and character building 
habits, freedom from a pernicious environment, and the daily 
challenge to do a “good turn,” this organization has provided 
for the energetic and red-blooded boy a constructive and pleas- 
ant outlet for his activity. The growth of this organization 
has been great during the past 20 years, yet the field of possi- 
bilities is but barely opened. 

It was my privilege nearly 20 years ago to be one of the first 
boy scouts in St. Joseph. Likewise, it has also been my pleasure 
to be a member of the executive board of the St. Joseph area. 
As a result of these experiences, along with my experience as a 
public-school official, I am convinced that, as far as the boys are 
concerned, there is no single movement sponsored by any organi- 
zation that has had the wholesome effect on youth as has “ scout- 
ing.” I have great faith in the future of the men of this coun- 
try as long as “ scouting” continues to extend its influence. 

There has also grown up in this great country some wonder- 
ful organizations for the girls, The same tireless efforts that 
made “scouting” a success are being directed along the lines 
of perfecting organizations for girls of the same age. 

Every Member of this House could well afford to adopt the 
principles enunciated and practiced by these organizations of 
our girls and boys, namely, Service to and cooperation with 
the whole group.” [Applause.] 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, I have no further requests 
for time on this side. I ask the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Cannon] whether we may have an understanding that when 
this bill is taken up again on Thursday next general debate 
shall be limited to remarks on the bill? 
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Mr. CANNON. I have applications for additional time, but 
the gentlemen are not here. I understand the gentleman wishes 
to enter into agreement that debate will be limited to the bill? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Neither side will yield time except to 
Members who will discuss the bill? 

Mr. CANNON. That will be satisfactory. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. LAGUARDIA, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 
10813, the District of Columbia appropriation bill, and had 
come to no resolution thereon. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

By unanimous consent, at the request of Mr. Estack, leave of 
absence was granted to Mr. MoReynowps, on account of the 
death of his mother. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS—CONSIDERATION OF THE TARIFF BILL 


Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, so that the Recorp may show it 
and thus avoid many inquiries by colleagues on this side of the 
House who are interested in knowing, I ask the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. SNELL] at what time we are to consider the 
tariff bill and the sending of it to conference? 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Texas has 
expressed himself many times to the effect that we should give 
fair and considerate attention to the 1,250 amendments that the 
Senate has added to the bill. The bill just came over from the 
Senate to-day. It is our wish to give the Members two or three 
days to digest the amendments and find out just what they are. 
I think we will probably be ready to consider the bill some time 
the first of next week. 

Mr. GARNER. Then may I send out notices to the nrember- 
ship on this side of the House that the tariff bill will be taken 
up on Monday or Tuesday of next week for disposition? 

Mr. SNELL, As near as I can tell, that will be the proper 
time. 

BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that committee did on this day 
present to the President, for his approval, bills of the House of 
the following titles: 

H. R. 8705. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Illinois to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
across the Rock River at or near Prophetstown, III.; 

H. R. 8706. An act to legalize a bridge across the Pecatonica 
River at Freeport, III.; f 

H. R. 8970. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Illinois to construct a bridge across the Little Calumet 
River on Ashland Avenue near One hundred and thirty-fourth 
Street in Cook County, State of Ilinois; 

H. R. 8971. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Illinois to widen, maintain, and operate the existing 
bridge across the Little Calumet River on Halsted Street 
near One hundred and forty-fifth Street in Cook County, State 
of Illinois; 

H. R. 8972. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Illinois to construct a bridge across the Little Calumet 
River on Ashland Avenue near One hundred and fortieth Street 
in Cook County, State of Illinois; and 

H. R. 9979. An act making appropriations to supply urgent 
deficiencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1930, and prior fiscal years, to provide urgent supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1930, 
and June 30, 1931, and for other purposes, 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 38 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned to meet to-morrow, Wednes- 
day, March 26, 1930, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Wednesday, March 26, 1930, as 
reported to the floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 


COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
(10.30 a, m.) 
Legislative appropriation bill. 
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COMMITTEE ON ROADS 
(10 a. m.) 

To amend the act entitled “An act to provide that the United 
States shall aid the States in the construction of rural post 
roads, and for other purposes,” approved July 11, 1916, as 
amended and supplemented and for other purposes (H. R. 
10379, H. R. 9304, H. R. 7596, and H. R. 1416). 

COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 
(10 a. m.) 

To authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to establish grades 
and an inspection service for canned foods in order to facilitate 
commerce therein, and to enable the consumers to purchase- 
canned goods on the basis of quality, thereby lending encourage- 
ment to the producers of quality farm products (H. R. 3921). 

COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS 
(10 a, m.) 
To consider proposals concerning legislation on Muscle Shoals, 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 
(10 a. m.) 

Proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States (H. J. Res. 114, H. J. Res. 11, H. J. Res. 38). 

Proposing an amendment to the eighteenth amendment of the 
Constitution (H. J. Res. 99). 

Proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States providing for a referendum on the eighteenth amendment 
thereof (H. J. Res. 219). 

posing an amendment to the eighteenth amendment of the 
Constitution of the United States (H. J. Res. 246). 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 
(10.30 a. m.) 

To consider branch, chain, and group banking as provided in 

House Resolution 141. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN: Committee on Immigration and Naturali- 
zation. H. R. 5646. A bill to exempt from the quota husbands, 
fathers, and mothers of American citizens; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 976). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana: Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. H. R. 10218. A bill granting the consent of 
Congress to rebuild and reconstruct and to maintain and oper- 
ate the existing railroad bridge across the Cumberland River, 
near the town of Burnside, in the State of Kentucky; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 979). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. H. R. 10248. A bill to extend the times for com- 
mencing and completing the construction of a bridge aeross the 
Ohio River at or near Moundsville, W. Va.; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 980). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana: Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. H. R. 10258. A bill to extend the times for 
commencing and completing the construction of a bridge across 
the Ohio River at or near Cannelton, Ind.; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 981). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. H. R. 10291. A bill authorizing the State Highway 
Board of Georgia, in cooperation with the State Highway De- 
partment of South Carolina, the city of Augusta, and Richmond 
County, Ga., to construct, maintain, and operate a free highway 
bridge across the Savannah River at or near Fifth Street, 
Augusta, Ga.; with amendment (Rept. No. 982). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. PARKS: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
H. R. 10840. A bill granting the consent of Congress to the 
Arkansas State Highway Commission to construct, maintain, 
and operate a free highway bridge across the White River at 
or near Calico Rock, Ark. ; without amendment (Rept. No. 983). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. H. R. 10461. A bill authorizing Royce Kershaw, 
his heirs, legal representatives, and assigns, to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a bridge across the Coosa River at or near 
Gilberts Ferry, about 8 miles southwest of Gadsden, in Etowah 
County, Ala.; with amendment (Rept. No. 984). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr, PARKS: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
H. R. 10474. A bill granting the consent of Congress to the 
Arkansas State Highway Commission to construct, maintain, 
and operate a free highway bridge across the White River at 
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or near Sylamore, Ark.; without amendment (Rept. No. 985). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 4 

Mr. DENISON: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 10526. A bill to extend the times for commencing 
and completing the construction of certain bridges in the State 
of Tennessee; with amendment (Rept. No. 986). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, H. R. 10651. A bill to extend the times for com- 
mencing and completing the construction of a bridge across the 
Ohio River at or near Wellsburg, W. Va.; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 987). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BECK: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
S. 3135. An act granting the consent of Congress to Helena 8. 
Raskob to Construct a dam across Robins Cove, a tributary of 
Chester River, Queen Annes County, Md.; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 988). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. RAYBURN: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. S. 3621. An act granting a right of way across the land 
of the United States for bridge purposes over the Louisiana 
and Texas Intracoastal Waterway; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 989). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. DENISON: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. §. 3745. An act to extend the times for commencing 
and completing the construction of a bridge across the Cumber- 
land River at or near Smithland, Ky.; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 990). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. DENISON: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. S. 3747. An act to extend the times for commencing 
and completing the construction of a bridge across the Ten- 
nessee River at or near the mouth of Clarks River; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 991). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BURTNESS: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 3141. A bill to amend paragraph (11) of section 
20 of the interstate, commerce act, as amended; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 992). Referred to the Hcuse Calendar. 

Mr. DENISON: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 4298. A bill to provide for a ferry and a high- 
way near the Pacific entrance of the Panama Canal; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 993). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Missouri: Committee of Claims. H. R. 
2469. A bill for the relief of Walter E. Switzer; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 977). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House, 

Mr. FITZGERALD: Committee on Claims. H. R. 2692. A 
bill for the relief of Francis J. McDonald; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 978). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. BURDICK: Committee on Naval Affairs: H. R. 1892. A 
bill for the relief of Henry Manske, jr.; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 994). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. EDWARDS: A bill (H. R. 11093) authorizing an ap- 
propriation of $50,000 with which to procure and plant seed 
oysters on south Atlantic coast, and particularly along the coast 
of Georgia and South Carolina, where fresh water from floods 
and streams have depleted the supply; to the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: A bill (H. R. 11094) to authorize the 
extension of the natural history building of the United States 
National Museum; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, 

By Mr. ELLIS: A bill (H. R. 11095) to provide for the com- 
memoration of the battle of Westport, Mo.; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KELLY: A bill (H. R. 11096) to provide a postage 
charge for directory service; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

By Mr. HAUGEN: A bill (H. R. 11097) to authorize the 
Secretary of Agriculture to establish uniform standards for 
the market classification and grading of livestock and livestock 
products, to maintain standard grading services therefor, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. PURNELL: A bill (H. R. 11098) to enable the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to investigate, control, and eradicate avian 
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tuberculosis, and for other purposes, and authorizing an ap- 
propriation therefor; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. R. 11099) to regulate the 
erection, hanging, placing, painting, display, and maintenance 
of outdoor signs and other forms of exterior advertising within 
the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11100) to amend section 670 of the Code 
of Law of the District of Columbia relating to cemetery asso- 
ciations by adding an additional paragraph thereto; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. JAMES (by request of the War Department): A 
bill (H. R. 11101) to amend the act of May 29, 1928, pertaining 
to certain War Department contracts by repealing the expira- 
tion date of that act; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also (by request of the War Department), a bill (H. R. 
11102) to authorize the Secretary of War to acquire the timber 
rigħts on Gigling Field Artillery Target Range in California ; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McSWAIN: A bill (H. R. 11103) to promote the effi- 
ciency of the Medical Corps of the United States Army ; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. PORTER: A bill (H. R. 11104) to provide living 
quarters, including heat, fuel, and light, for civilian officers and 
employees of the Government stationed in foreign countries; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana: A bill (H. R. 11105) to 
provide for the erection of a suitable memorial to the memory 
of James B. Eads at New Orleans, La.; to the Committee on 
the Library. 

By Mr. CLAGUE: A resolution (H. Res. 192) requesting the 
Secretary of the Treasury to furnish to the House of Repre- 
sentatives copies of documents relative to taxable years 1922 to 
1928; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. FISH: A resolution (H. Res, 193) extending con- 
gratulations to the Republic of Greece on the one hundredth 
anniversary of the independence of that nation; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. TEMPLE: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 280) to au- 
thorize participation by the United States in the Interparlia- 
mentary Union; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

MEMORIALS 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, memorials were presented and 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. EATON of New Jersey: Memorial of the House of 
Assembly of the State of New Jersey, protesting against de- 
plorable condition in Soviet Russia; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

By Mr. SEGER: Memorial of the House of Assembly of the 
State of New Jersey, protesting against religious persecutions 
in Soviet Russia; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr. HOFFMAN: Memorial of the House of Assembly of 
the State of New Jersey, protesting against cruel, deliberate, 
and unrelenting suppression of the teaching and practice of all 
religion by the soviet government and the persecution of those 
who are devoted to their sacred traditions; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey: Memorial of the House 
of Assembly of the „State of New Jersey, protesting against 
soviet religious persecution in Russia: to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ARNOLD: A bill (H. R. 11106) granting an increase 
of pension to Louise Grasshoff; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. AYRES: A bill (H. R. 11107) to enroll John Benja- 
min King on the final roll of citizens of the Choctaw Tribe of 
Indians by blood; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. BACHMANN: A bill (H. R. 11108) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Elizabeth E. Goddard; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BAIRD: A bill (H. R. 11109) granting an increase of 
pension to Elizabeth Pockmier; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 11110) granting a pension to Rosa Webb; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BOLTON: A bill (H. R. 11111) granting a pension to 
Loisa Blasis; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CHRISTGAU: A bill (H. R. 11112) for the relief of 
William R. Nolan; to the Committee on Claims. 
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By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 11113) for the 
relief of the widows and wife of certain Foreign Service officers ; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mrs. MoCORMICK of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 11114) grant- 
ing a pension to Amanda H. Fairbank; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH: A bill (H. R. 11115) authorizing 
and directing the Secretary of War to cause to be made a pre- 
liminary examination and survey of Honga River and Tar Bay 
(Barren Island Gaps), in Maryland; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. GRIFFIN: A bill (H. R. 11116) for the relief of 
Sidney Silverman; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HARDY: A bill (H. R. 11117) granting an increase 
of pension to Lottie T. Miller; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Ilinois: A bill (H. R. 11118) granting 
an increase of pension to Henrietta Denton; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KELLY: A bill (H. R. 11119) granting a pension to 
Blanche Gertrude Powers; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. KISS: A bill (H. R. 11120) granting an increase of 
pension to Ellen T. Pursel; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. LANKFORD of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 11121) for 
the relief of the James River Bridge Corporation; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, LONGWORTH: A bill (H. R. 11122) granting an 
increase of pension to Christina Stenger; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11123) granting an increase of pension 
to William H. Sticksell; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LOZIER: A bill (H. R. 11124) granting a pension to 
Nancy J. Perrin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MOORE of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 11125) granting 
a pension to Henry Innis; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11126) granting a pension to Matthew J. 
McKelvey ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana: A bill (H. R. 11127) grant- 
ing a pension to Amelia W. Ziegel; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. PORTER: A bill (H. R. 11128) granting an increase 
of pension to Martha E. Lucas; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. REED of New York: A bill (H. R. 11129) granting 
an increase of pension to Elmina Crandall; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ROWBOTTOM: A bill (H. R. 11130) authorizing the 
President to appoint Ronald E. Smith a second lieutenant, 
Infantry, in the United States Organized Reserve Corps; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SWICK: A bill (H. R. 11131) granting an increase of 
pension to Sarah J. Zerner; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. WURZBACH: A bill (H. R. 11182) for the relief of 
Edward Knight; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. COLLIER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 281) renewing 
and extending patent No. 601905 in favor of Walter L. Johnson 
and certain other persons; to the Committee on Patents. 


PETITIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

6024. By Mr. BLOOM: Petition of citizens of Washington, 
D. C., opposing the calling of an international conference by the 
President of the United States, or the acceptance by him of an 
invitation to participate in such a conference, for the purpose of 
revising the present calendar unless a proviso be attached thereto 
definitely guaranteeing the preservation of the continuity of the 
weekly cycle without the insertion of the blank days; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

6025. By Mr. BOLTON: Petition of citizens of Euclid, Ohio, 
urging favorable action on bills increasing Spanish War pen- 
sions; to the Committee on Pensions. 

6026. Also, petition of citizens of Cleveland, Ohio, urging 
favorable action on legislation increasing the pensions of Spanish 
War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

6027. By Mr. BRIGHAM: Petition of city council of Burling- 
ton, Vt., relative to legislation granting pensions to certain sol- 
diers, sailors, and nurses of the war with Spain, the Philippine 
insurrection, and the China relief expedition; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

6028. Also, petition of the common council of the city of Rut- 
land, Vt., relative to proclaiming October 11 of each year as 
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General Pulaski’s memorial day; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

6029. By Mr. COLLIER: Memorial of the common council 
of the city of Vicksburg, State of Mississippi, memorializing 
Congress of the United States to enact House Joint Resolution 
167 directing President of the United States to proclaim October 
11 of each year as General Pulaski’s memorial day for the ob- 
servance and commemoration of the death of Brig. Gen. Casimir 
Pulaski; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

6030. By Mr. CONNERY: Petition of Independent Order 
Brith Abraham of Boston, Mass., protesting against registra- 
ton of aliens; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturali- 
zation. 

6031. By Mr. CRAIL: Petition of many citizens of California, 
favoring the passage of the Box bill restricting Mexican immi- 
gration; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

6082, Also, petition of many citizens of Los Angeles County, 
Calif., favoring more liberal pensions for Spanish War veterans; 
to the Committee on Pensions, 

6033. By Mr. EATON of New Jersey: Petition of 71 citizens 
of Trenton, N. J., favoring increased pensions for Spanish War 
veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

6034. Also, resolution of Fairview Council, No. 248, Junior 
Order United American Mechanics, Mount Bethel, N. J., urging 
restriction of immigration to countries of the Western Hemi- 
sphere; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

6035. By Mr. FITZGERALD: Petition of Butler Aerie, No. 
407, Fraternal Order of Eagles, at Hamilton, Ohio, with a mem- 
bership of 2,837, indorsing Senate bill 3257; to the Committee 
on Pensions, 

6036. By Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma: Petition of Federation 
of Citizens’ Associations of the District of Columbia, opposing 
item on District of Columbia appropriation bill for 1931 provid- 
ing for $300,000 expenditure for farmers’ wholesale produce 
market in southwest Washington; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

6037. Also, petition of governing board, conference of com- 
mittees of the International Narcotic Education Association and 
the World Conference on Narcotic Education, urging cooperation 
in extension of narcotic surveys throughout the United States 
with a view to the establishment of a permanent national nar- 
cotic survey; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

6038. Also, petition of State Nurses’ Association, Oklahoma 
City, Okla., urging the passage of House bill 1195; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

6039. Also, petition of Department of Oklahoma Woman’s 
Relief Corps, auxiliary to the Grand Army of the Republic, urg- 
ing support of House bill 8765, introduced by Mr. Srosss; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6040. Also, petition of Oklahoma City Chamber of Commerce, 
urging that Guthrie, Okla., be selected as location for institution 
to be established in connection with Senate jll 2557; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

6041. Also, petition of three ex-United States deputy marshals, 
W. T. Taylor, A. J. Trail, and G. W. Cochran, of Claremore, 
Okla., urging favorable consideration of House bill 2968, intro- 
duced by Hon. CHARLES O'Connor of Oklahoma; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

6042. Also, petition of Associated Industries of Oklahoma, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., in opposition to old age pension law; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

6043. Also, petition of Hon. Henry S. Johnston, Perry, Okla., 
making protest against pending legislation which would outlaw 
the use of peyote by the Indians for ceremonial purposes ; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

6044. Also, petition of State Board of Agriculture, Oklahoma 
City, Okla., urging heavy tariff on oils; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

6045. Also, petition of Lamont City School, Lamont, Okla., in- 
dorsing House bill 10 urging the establishment of a national 
department of public education with a secretary in the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet; to the Committee on Education. 

6046. By Mr. HADLEY: Petition of Earl Faulkner Post, No. 
6, American Legion, of Everett, Wash., urging that legislation be 
enacted to amend the World War compensation act providing 
for the immediate payment of the full amount due as adjusted 
compensation to those entitled to same; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. : 

6047. By Mr. JAMES: Petition of citizens of Calumet, Mich., 
asking favorable action on Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562 
for increase of pension to the men who served during the Span- 
ish-American War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

6048. By Mr. JOHNSON of Illinois: Petition signed by a 
number of citizens of Dixon, Ill., urging Congress to pass a Civil 
War pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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6049. By Mr. KOPP: Petition of Charles B. Gilworth and 
70 other citizens of Fairfield, Iowa, urging increased pensions 
for Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

6050. By Mr. LUDLOW: Petition of citizens of Indianapolis, 
Ind., for increased pensions for veterans of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

6051. By Mr. McKEOWN: Petition of Jeff Cunningham, of 
route 2, Prague, Okla., and other citizens of Lincoln County, 
Okla., urging immediate action on House bill 2562 providing 
increased rates of pension for veterans of the Spanish War 
period ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

6052. By Mr. MANLOVE: Petition of 20 members of the 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union assembled in session at 
Carterville, Mo., March 11, 1930, urging the speedy enactment 
of certain radio legislation; to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

6053. By Mr. PARKS: Petition of citizens of Arkadelphia, 
Clark County, Ark., urging the passage of House bill 11, known 
as the fair trade bill; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

6054. By Mr. PRALL: Petition received from citizens of 
Staten Island, N. Y., favoring the enactment of the Capper- 
Robsion bill; to the Committee on Education. 

6055. By Mr. ROMJUE: Petition of citizens of Knox County, 
Mo., asking for the passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 
2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

6056. By Mr. SANDLIN: Petition of some of the citizens of 
Shreveport, La., indorsing House bill 2562 and Senate bill 476; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

6057. By Mr. SWICK: Petition of mayor and City Council of 
Aliquippa, Beaver County, Pa., urging the enactment of House 
Joint Resolution 167, directing the President to proclaim Octo- 
ber 11 of each year as General Pulaski’s memorial day, for the 
observation and commemoration of the death of Brig. Gen. 
Casimir Pulaski; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

6058. By Mr. WOLVERTON of West Virginia: Petition of 
Fred E. Thompson, editor of the Doddridge County Republican, 
of West Union, W. Va., urging Congress to enact legislation 
that will check the influx of certain types of Mexican people, 
or at least place Mexican immigrants of this type on a par with 
immigrants from European countries; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

6059. By Mr. WURZBACH: Petition of Ambrose E. Me- 
Pherson and 24 other citizens of Corpus Christi, Nueces County, 
Tex., urging speedy consideration and passage of House bill 
2562 and Senate bill 476; to the Committee on Pensions. 

6060. Also, petition of Parke Heaton, Maurice Kelly, W. M. 
Higgins, and 168 other citizens of San Antonio, Bexar County, 
Tex., urging speedy consideration and passage of House bill 
2562 and Senate bill 476; to the Committee on Pensions. 

6061. Also, petition of C. L. Patterson and 15 other citizens of 
Wilson County, Tex., urging speedy consideration and passage 
of House bill 2562 and Senate bill 476; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

6062. Also, petition of C. Jackson and 16 other citizens of 
Aransas Pass, San Patricio County, Tex., urging speedy consid- 
eration and passage of House bill 2562 and Senate bill 476; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

6063. Also, petition of William P. Coulter and 35 other citizens 
urging speedy consideration and passage of House bill 8976; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 
6064. Also, petition of William H. Kelly and 408 other citizens 

of San Antonio, Bexar County, Tex., urging speedy considera- 
tion and passage of House bill 8976; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

6065. Also, petition of Robert E. Carlisle, B. McOluer, and 35 
other citizens of San Antonio, Bexar County, Tex., urging speedy 
consideration and passage of House bill 2562 and Senate bill 
476; to the Committee on Pensions, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wepnespar, March 26, 1930 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon and was called to order by 
the Speaker. 

The Chaplain, Rey. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


In the parting of the curtains of the night, Heavenly Father, 
and in the dawning of this day, Thou hast revealed Thyself 
anew. We seek Thy guidance. O give us this blessing. We do 
not pray for ease and rest but for powers equal to our tasks. 
Let not our failure dishearten us or any cause of delay chill us. 
We ask for Thy presence and for unutterable thoughts to rise 
within us. For life and love and for light, we thank Thee, 
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gracious Lord, and for all the great world with its infinitely 
many sources of truth and hope. Thou wilt never leave us, but 
will go with us all the way. May we scatter our flowers as we 
go, for we will never pass this way again. In the holy name of 
Jesus we pray. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its principal clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment a bill 
of 285 ore 25 the following title: 

ke T. act to quiet title and possession with respect 
to certain lands in Custer County, Nebr. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendments, in which the concurrence of the House is requested, 
bills of the House of the following titles: 

H. R. 6120. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to provide 
for the construction of certain public buildings, and for other 
purposes,” approved May 25, 1926 (44 Stat. 630); the act en- 
titled “An act to amend section 5 of the act entitled ‘An act to 
provide for the construction of certain public buildings, and for 
other purposes,’ approved May 25, 1926,” dated February 24, 
1928 (45 Stat. 137) ; and the act entitled “An act authorizing the 
Secretary of the Treasury to acquire certain lands within the 
District of Columbia to be used as space for public buildings,” 
approved January 13, 1928 (45 Stat. 51); and 

H. R. 7491. An act making appropriations for the Department 
of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, and for 
other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed bills 
and joint resolutions of the following titles, in which the concur- 
rence of the House is requested: 

S. 3189. An act for the relief of the State of South Carolina 
aoe to and destruction of roads and bridges by floods in 

S. 3487. An act to provide for the acceptance of a donation of 
land and the construction thereon of suitable buildings and ap- 
purtenances for the Forest Products Laboratory, and for other 
purposes ; 

S. J. Res. 93. Joint resolution to provide for a monument to 
Maj. Gen. William Crawford Gorgas, late Surgeon General of 
the United States Army; and 

S. J. Res. 135. Joint resolution authorizing and requesting the 
President to extend to foreign governments and individuals an 
invitation to join the Government and people of the United 
States in the observance of the one hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of the surrender of Lord Cornwallis at Yorktown, Va. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 


The SPEAKER. This is Calendar Wednesday. The Clerk 
will call the list of committees. 

The Clerk proceeded to call the committees; and when the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce was reached— 
Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill H. R. 8807. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 
COORDINATION OF PUBLIO-HEALTH ACTIVITIES 
The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 8807) to provide for the coordination of the public- 
health activities of the Government, and for other purposes. 


The SPEAKER. The bill is on the Union Calendar. The 
House will go automatically into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union unless unanimous consent 
is given. Under the rule the House resolves itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 8807. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Luce] will please take the chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill H. R. 8807, with Mr. Luce in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill H. R. 8807, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The title was again read. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I will not object. Do I under- 
stand that the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Mares] is going 
to make a speech on the bill? 

Mr. PARKER. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the The service is also charged with the duty of preventing the 


gentleman from Michigan [Mr. MAPES]. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Michigan is recog- 
nized for 20 minutes. i 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, this bill in its essential features 
is the same as the one that was passed by both Houses in the 
Seventieth Congress and was vetoed by President Coolidge. 
The President gave as his reasons for vetoing that bill that 
(1) it— 

Is so framed as to undertake to take away and limit the constitutional 
authority of the President to make appointments. 


And (2)— 
There should be eliminated from the legislation any provision which 


gives a military status to officers or employees of the service engaged 
in scientific pursuits. 


These two objections have been eliminated in the present bill. 
This bill also differs from the former one in some other minor 
particulars, but the general scope and purpose of the legislation 
are the same. 

As stated in the report of the committee, the Public Health 
Service says that there is a constantly increasing necessity for 
the legislation and that it is becoming more difficult to obtain 
and retain medical officers in the service. 


During the past year there has been a loss of 19 officers from resigna- 
tions, etc, and only 16 successful candidates have been appointed. 
Meantime, there is a constantly increasing need for additional officers 
because of the demands of the Department of State for officers abroad, 
requests of other departments for loan of experienced officers, and the 
inereasing number of patients in service hospitals. 


What is the United States Public Health Service? What does 
it do? 

It is, as every Member of the House knows, a bureau in the 
Treasury Department, the directing head of which is the Sur- 
geon General of the Publie Health Service. 

In 1926 the Institute for Government Research published 
a book of over 400 printed pages, which I have here, describing 
the health activities of the Federal Government, a large part 
of which is devoted to the Bureau of the Public Health Service. 
I refer to it simply to show the importance and magnitude of 
this service. The author of that work states that there are 40 
different agencies of the Federal Governnrent— 


Which are interested, directly or indirectly, in some phase of public 
health. 


At the outset let me say that this bill deals only with the 
Public Health Service in the Treasury Department. It does 
not attempt to add to or take from any health activity in any 
other department. The only way that the health agency of any 
other department can be said to be affected in the remotest 
degree by this bill is in the provision which authorizes the 
Secretary of the Treasury to detail officers or employees of the 
Public Health Service to other departments that may be doing 
public-health work upon the request of the head of that other 
department for the purpose of cooperating in such public-health 
work. 

The United States Public Health Service had its inception 
in 1798, 132 years ago, with the passage of an act for the relief 
of sick and disabled seamen. For many years the seamen were 
compelled by law to make monthly contributions out of their 
pay to a fund to pay the cost of this work. From that early 
date to the present time the jurisdiction and scope of the work 
and duties of the Public Health Service have gradually enlarged 
and increased until now it is charged with the duty, among 
other things, of furnishing relief to all the so-called beneficiaries 
of the United States outside of the Army and the Navy. 

These beneficiaries include the seamen of the American mer- 
chant marine, the officers and enlisted men of the United States 
Coast Guard, the officers and employees of the Public Health 
Service on field duty, civil employees of the Government who are 
patients of the Employees’ Compensation Commission, officers 
and crews of the United States Bureau of Fisheries, members of 
the Lighthouse Service, officers and seamen of the United States 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, seamen of the Mississippi River 
Commission, seamen of the United States Army transports, 
and persons suffering from leprosy. Among others entiled to 
examination by the Public Health Service are the personnel of 
the United States Coast Guard, civil-service employees sus- 
pected of having tuberculosis, civil-service employees for re- 
tirement, members of the citizens’ military training camps, 
officers in the Reserve Corps of the United States Army, appli- 
cants for pensions, and some others. Civil employees of the 
Government in interstate travel and those handling the mail 
are entitled to vaccination by the service against smallpox and 
typhoid fever. 


introduction of quarantinable diseases into the United States 
and its insular possessions from foreign countries, namely, bu- 
bonic plague, cholera, yellow fever, typhus fever, and smallpox; 
of making a medical examination and certification of immigrant 
aliens; of preventing the interstate spread of epidemic diseases, 
especially yellow fever and cholera; of studying the cause, 
treatment, and prevention of venereal diseases and cooperating 
with the States in the control thereof; of collecting and dis- 
tributing information relating to the prevalence and geographic 
incidence of diseases dangerous to public health; in short, it 
is the duty of the service, in the language of the statute, to 
study and investigate the diseases of man and the conditions 
influencing the propagation and spread thereof. 

In 1902 the name of the service was changed from that of the 
United States Marine Hospital Service to the United States 
Public Health and Marine Hospital Service, and, again, in 1912 
aa present designation of United States Public Health 

ce. 


The service maintains 24 marine hospitals with a capacity 
ranging from 24 beds at Vineyard Haven, Mass., to 452 beds at 
Ellis Island. In all it maintains over 150 hospitals and other 
relief stations for the treatment of those entitled to receive 
treatment from the service as heretofore indicated. In 1929, 
379,731 persons received treatment or physical examinations by 
the service at these hospitals and relief stations, 76,099 of this 
number being beneficiaries of the Employees’ Compensation 
Commission. 

It maintains the National Leprosy Home in Louisiana. There 
are 873 patients in that home. 

There are 115 quarantine stations in the United States and its 
insular possessions and 33 in foreign countries. In connection 
with its quarantine work, the Public Health Service in 1929 
inspected 27,867 vessels, 823,668 passengers, and 1,134,906 mem- 
bers of crews at continental maritime stations, and 2,937 ves- 
sels, 138,847 passengers, and 203,182 members of crews at the 
maritime stations located at our insular possessions. At for- 
eign stations, 5,401 vessels, 544,127 passengers, and 366,762 mem- 
bers of crews destined for ports in the United States were in- 

There were 3,791 vessels fumigated or disinfected at 
continental stations, 707 at insular stations, and 990 at foreign 
stations. At the border quarantine stations there were 109,367 
travelers inspected. In the same year the service examined 
973,974 alien passengers and 984,771 alien seamen. 

Officers of the service are assigned to 26 different European 
consular stations to examine prospective immigrants. In 1929 
they examined 173,740 applicants for immigration visas in coun- 
tries of origin. 

The United States Public Health Service is charged with the 
duty of cooperating with and aiding the States in preventing 
the introduction of contagious and infectious diseases into the 
United States or from one State or Territory to another, and to 
aid the States in rural sanitation and in the organization of 
county health units. 

Mr, GLOVER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAPES. I yield. 

Mr. GLOVER. Is there anything in this bill that would 
change the State laws affecting health or conflict with the 
regulations of the State? 

Mr. MAPES. Absolutely nothing. 

Mr. GLOVER. I notice that the bill provides for promotions, 
What will the additional cost of this bill be? 

Mr. MAPES. It is estimated that the first year it will cost 
about $30,000 in addition to the present cost, and that that 
amount will gradually diminish until the cost of the service will 
be about $20,000 per year additional to what it is under the 
existing law. f 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAPES. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. What would cause it to diminish? 

Mr. MAPES. The transfer of the men from the civilian 
service to the commissioned service, temporarily, will cause some 
additional cost. The service, however, thinks that the general 
efficiency and cooperation which the law provides for will much 
more than offset any additional expense. 

The Surgeon General is required to prepare and transmit to 
health authorities and others weekly abstracts of sanitary re- 
ports and other pertinent information relating to contagious and 
infectious diseases, including information relating to the cause, 
prevention, or control of diseases. 

Since 1912 the service has been charged with the duty of 
making field investigations of public-health matters, including 
sanitation and sewage and the pollution, either directly or in- 
directly, of navigable streams and lakes in the United States. 
One of its first investigations was to make a thorough examina- 
tion as to the prevalence of tuberculosis, trachoma, smallpox, 
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and other contagious and infectious diseases among the Indians. 
By agreement between the Secretaries of the two departments, 
with the approval of the President, the supervision of the medi- 
eal work of the Indian Bureau is at present under the charge 
of a Public Health Service officer, in cooperation with the Inte- 
rior Department. 

In 1918 it was authorized, first, to study and investigate the 
cause, treatment, and prevention of venereal diseases ; second, to 
cooperate with State boards or departments of health for the 
prevention and control of such diseases within the States; and, 
third, the control and spread of these diseases in interstate 
traffic. 

One of the most important functions of the Public Health 
Service is its research work. In its research division are sec- 
tions devoted to the study and investigation of the cause and 
prevention of such diseases as cancer, goiter, leprosy, malaria, 
Rocky Mountain spotted fever, tularzemia, trachoma, and scarlet 
fever. Recently it has been making a special study of what is 
popularly known as parrot fever. 

The study of pellagra, carried on by Dr. Joseph Goldberger 
until his death in 1929, resulted not only in the discovery of the 
eause but also in the method of prevention and cure of the dis- 
ease. This important work has been expanded to include the 
entire field of nutritional diseases. 

Other sections in the research division relate to the studies 
of child hygiene, infantile paralysis, industrial hygiene, public- 
health aspects of the milk problem, statistical investigations 
relating to the study of influenza and other respiratory diseases, 
experimental studies pertaining to the natural and artificial 
purification of the polluted waters, and the study of the basic 
principles essential to modern public-health practice relating to 
States and municipalities. 

In 1901 the Hygienic Laboratory was established “for the 
investigation of infectious and contagious diseases and matters 
pertaining to the public health.” This institution is said to be 
“one of the foremost research institutions of the world.” The 
laboratory is required to make regulations relating to the issu- 
ance of licenses to those who desire to manufacture and sell in 
interstate commerce viruses, serums, toxins and antitoxins, and 
analagous products for the prevention and cure of the diseases 
of man. At the present time there are four divisions in the 
Hygienic Laboratory, namely, bacteriology and pathology, chem- 
istry, zoology, and pharmacology. It is hoped by the passage of 
this bill to establish new divisions, such as industrial hygiene, 
sanitary engineering, and physiology, and the like. 

In 1929 Congress authorized the establishment of two institu- 
tions for the treatment of drug addicts and created within the 
Bureau of Public Health Service a new division known as the 
Narcotics Division. 

In times of war the Public Health Service becomes a part of 
the military forces of the United States. 

The extension of the work and the accomplishments of the 
Public Health Service in the many fields of public health by the 
direction of Congress have placed the service in a position 
where it acts largely in an advisory capacity to official public- 
health agencies of the States and municipalities and to labor 
and industry with regard to their particular public-health prob- 
lems. One of the important features of its work is the assist- 
ance which it renders in coordinating the work of scientists and 
others engaged in research both in public and private insti- 
tutions. 

In its cooperation with the work of the public-health officers 
of the States, the law requires the Surgeon General of the 
Public Health Service to call an annual conference of the State 
and Territorial health officers. 

According to the information furnished by the service, at the 
present time there are in the Public Health Service the following 
personnel: 

Commissioned service 


ene, nnn... 0 
3 medical and dental offlcers MMħħħħŘŘ 54 
Oivil service 
Acting eusietunt; surgeons... 8 — — — 629 
ee ee 36 
Jntordès ů!tñ T—L—'ͥ3 61 
Sanitary engineers 24 
Pharbaciste 2 36 
Scientific personnel—Hygienic Laborato 35 
Administrative asstistants Fe 


Dietitians... oo ae, 20 
Labora tory workers 30 
Pilots and marine engineers 73 
. ͤ . . (NER ee Oe 465 
Attendauts and all other miscellaneous personnel 2. 806 
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Of the officers in the commissioned personnel 12 are on duty 
in the Bureau of the Public Health here in Washington in admin- 
istrative positions, Three are detailed to the Employees’ Com- 
pensation Commission, 4 to the Indian medical service, 2 to 
the Bureau of Mines, 3 to the United States Coast Guard, and 
2 to the Pan American Sanitary Bureau. Seventy-four are serv- 
ing at marine hospitais and relief stations, 35 are on duty at 
quarantine and immigration stations in the United States, 34 
are on immigration and quarantine duty in Europe, and 12 are 
on this work in various other foreign ports. Seven are engaged 
on interstate quarantine work and 26 are at work in the field 
of scientific research and field inyestigations relating to diseases 
of man. Twenty-four are on “ waiting orders” as a result of 
physical disability after an average length of service for each 
officer of 344% years, 

All other employees of the Public Health Service are obtained 
through the Civil Service Commission. The tenure of office, 
Salaries, and method of terminating the services of civil-service 
employees are the ones prescribed by the laws and regulations 
governing civil-service appointees. 

Mr, DYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAPES. I yield. 

Mr. DYER. Will this legislation increase the personnel? 

Mr. MAPES. Not at all. 

Mr. DYER. And you say it will only increase the pay of the 
Surgeon General? 

Mr. MAPES. Except that in the transfer from civilian service 
to the commissioned service of 55 officers, which the bill author- 
izes may be transferred, there may have to be some adjustment 
of salaries. Some of the salaries may be lowered and some may 
be raised. 

Mr. DYER. But the legislation does not make a general in- 
crease in the expense of the bureau except in the salary of the 
Surgeon General, whose salary should be raised. > 

Mr. MAPES. I think there is a provision raising the salary 
of two Assistant Surgeons General $300 each. 

Mr. DYER. Merely nominal? 

Mr. MAPES. Merely nominal. The salary of the Surgeon 
General is increased $2,200 a year. Those are the only provi- 
sions which contemplate a direct increase in any of the salaries 
of the personnel. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAPES. I yield. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I would like to say in this connection 
that the Public Health Service is one of the greatest services 
of the Government. No doubt the gentleman has thought about 
the number of men in this service who have lost their lives 
recently in connection with parrot fever. As I understand, this 
bill is to help this great service. Is not that the idea? 

Mr. MAPES. It is for the purpose of helping the service; and 
students of the question and witnesses before the committee who 
appeared two years ago stated that the bill is too modest and 
too conservative. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I think that Doctor Cumming, the head 
of the Public Health Service, is one of the greatest men of the 
country, and I think he is entitled to the full cooperation of the 
Congress and the country in the great work that he and his de- 
partment are doing. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. PARKER. I yield to the gentleman from Michigan five 
additional minutes. 

Mr. MAPES. As I remember the discussion of the bill in the 
last Congress, the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Aprr- 
NETHY] expressed himself in sympathy with the work of this 
service. I am glad to know that the gentleman feels that way. 
The more one studies the work of the Health Service the more 
he appreviates the value of the work it is doing, and the great 
benefit that the service is rendering the country. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAPES. I yield. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Does the gentleman know of a 
finer personnel in any agency of the Government than that of the 
Health Service? 

Mr. MAPES. I think it would be hard to find a better per- 
sonnel. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. The gentleman is familiar with the 
fact that the work of the Public Health Service, the information 
it has been able to furnish, the advice it has been able to give, 
has led to general commendation by foreign nations, including 
the nations to the south of us. 

Mr. MAPES. That is true. 

Mr. IRWIN. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. MAPES. I am glad to yield to the gentleman from Illi- 
nois, who is a physician. 
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Mr. IRWIN. I would like to say that I do not know whether 
this matter, which I consider one of the most important func- 
tions of the Public Health Service, has been given consideration 
or not. Many men and women throughout the country are 
injured by mail trucks, by Army trucks, and by trucks of differ- 
ent organizations of the Government, and Members of Congress 
introduce bills in the interest of those people. I have some 
experience along this line, as chairman of the Claims Committee, 
and we invariably ask the Public Health Service to make ex- 
aminations, and they do make exhaustive examinations of 
claimants, men and women all over the country, wherever they 
can be found, in order that we may determine whether or not 
there is permanent disability. In other words, they give the 
Claims Committee an intelligent picture of the claimants’ physi- 
cal disability who are asking for compensation. I think this is 
very important, and I did not hear the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. Mares] mention this particular function. I just wanted to 
eall attention to that. 

Mr. MAPES. The law requires that the Public Health Service 
treat those who come under the jurisdiction of the Employees’ 
Compensation Commission. I do not know whether cases such 
as the gentleman mentions are treated by the Public Health 
Service or not. An amendment such as the gentleman from Illi- 
nois has suggested, might be made to the law some time to cover 
the cases the gentleman has in mind. This bill, however, does 
not go into that feature of the law. 

Mr. IRWIN. I would like to say that we are using the Public 
Health Service every day at the present time in helping us 
determine the merits of that kind of claims. 

Mr. MAPES. Yes. I have no doubt that is true. 

Mr. ROMJUE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAPES. I yield. 

Mr. ROMJUE. With reference to the question which Doctor 
Irwin raised, this bill makes no provision for the cases sug- 
gested by the gentleman? 

Mr. MAPES. None. 

Mr. ROMJUE. May I make the inquiry whether the present 
law makes any provision for such examinations? I think they 
are important and should be made. 

Mr. MAPES. Reserve medical officers are located all over 
the United States, and they are compensated for the work they 
perform for the service. 

Mr, ROMJUE. Do they have authority to pay for such 
services the gentleman from Illinois refers to? 

Mr. MAPES. I do not know whether they have authority to 
compensate for that service or not. 

Mr. IRWIN. However, I will say that they render the 
service whenever they are requested to do so. 

Mr. ROMJUE. I think they should have authority to pay 
the doctors. 

Mr. MAPES. I shall not at this time attempt to discuss the 
different sections of the pending bill in detail. I attempted to 
do that in the report of the committee on the bill and shall 
endeavor to answer any questions that may be asked in regard 
to the bill under the 5-minute rule. 

Briefly, the bill attempts to coordinate the different public- 
health activities and to give the Public Health Service a little 
more concrete and definite statutory authority for some of the 
activities that it now has and, to a very limited extent, to 
broaden others. The bill also puts certain of the personnel of 
the service on a commissioned basis, so as to encourage the 
making of the Public Health Service more of a career service 
than is now possible. 

As the report indicates, the bill has the support of practically 
all the public-health agencies and public-health workers of the 
country. Monday this House passed a resolution authorizing 
Dr. William H. Welch to accept an award of the Legion of Honor 
tendered him by the French Government. Doctor Welch is 
director emeritus of the school of hygiene and public health of 
Johns Hopkins University, and I believe is to celebrate in a 
short time the eightieth anniversary of his birth. He ap- 
peared before the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce at the hearipgs on the original bill in February, 1927, and 
very earnestly advocated the passage of this legislation. [Ap- 
plause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has again expired. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman five 
additional minutes. ; 

Mr. MAPES. Doctor Welch’s criticism of the bill was that it 
was too modest and did not ask for enough for the service. 

Under the permission granted me, I submit the report of the 

committee, as follows: 
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House of Representatives, Report No. 542, Seventy-first Congress, second 
session 


COORDINATION OF THE PUBLIC-HEALTH ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Mares, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
submitted the following report (to accompany H. R. 8807) : 

The Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, to whom was 
referred the bill (H. R. 8807) to provide for the coordination of the 
public-health activities of the Government, and for other purposes, 
having considered the same, report thereon with a recommendation that 
it pass. 

This bill in its general scope and purpose is the same as H. R. 11026, 
Seventieth Congress, first session, which was reported by the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, passed by both Houses of Con- 
gress, and vetoed by the President. 

The President in his veto message gave as his reason for vetoing 
the latter bill that (1) it “is so framed as to undertake to take away 
and limit the constitutional authority of the President to make ap- 
pointments,” and (2) “there should be eliminated from the legislation 
any provision which gives a military status to officers or employees of 
the service engaged in scientific pursuits.” These two objections of the 
President to the former bill have been eliminated in the present one. 

The present bill omits the provision contained in the former bill 
creating a nurse corps in the Public Health Service and adds a provi- 
sion providing for the compulsory elimination of unqualified commis- 
sioned personnel. Other minor changes haye been made in the present 
bill from the one passed in the last Congress, but they do not, in the 
opinion of your committee, change the substance of the legislation. 

Because of the similarity of the two bills the committee did not 
think it necessary to conduct hearings on the pending bill. It is be- 
lieved that it is fair to assume that the witnesses who appeared before 
the committee on the bill in the last Congress would express the same 
opinion as to this bill as they expressed on the bill before the commit- 
tee at that time. 

The Public Health Service advises the committee that the necessity 
for the legislation is becoming increasingly important and that it is 
becoming more difficult to obtain and retain medical officers in the 
regular corps. During the past year there has been a loss of 19 officers 
from resignations, ete., and only 16 successful candidates have been 
appointed. Meantime, there is a constantly increasing need for addi- 
tional officers because of the demands of the Department of State for 
officers abroad, requests of other departments for loan of experienced 
officers, and the increasing number of patients in service hospitals. 

The report of the committee on the bill in the Seventieth Congress 
was full and complete, and the committee adopts the language of that 
report as its report on the pending bill in so far as the same is applica- 
ble and with such changes as are necessary to bring it up to date. 

The bill aims better to coordinate the public-health activities of the 
Government, especially of the Public Health Service; to give more spe- 
cifie statutory authority for certain activities of the Public Health 
Service and, to a limited extent, to broaden others; to improve its 
administrative procedure; to change the name, increase the personnel, 
and enlarge the functions of the Hygienie Laboratory Board and to 
authorize the establishment of new divisions in the Hygienic Labora- 
tory; to increase the pay of the Surgeon General of the Public Health 
Service; and to place the dental sanitary engineer and certain pharma- 
cist personnel of the service upon the same commissioned basis as the 
medical officers in it now are. 

Public-health work is carried on, and necessarily so, to a greater or 
less extent by a great many different branches of the Government as an 
incident to their major activities. It is often found desirable for the 
other departments, in establishing or reorganizing their health activities 
or in doing advanced research work, to have the assistance and advice 
of the Public Health Service, In certain cases the law now authorizes 
the detail of personnel from that service to other departments for such 
purposes, as, for example, to the Bureau of Mines, the Bureau of Fish- 
eries, the Bureau of Immigration, the Consular Service, and in connec- 
tion with the pure food and drug activities in the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

The first section of the bill would authorize such detail of personnel 
to any department or independent establishment of the Government 
carrying on public-health activities, upon the request of the head of 
such department or independent establishment. It would simply ex- 
tend the policy already adopted by Congress in certain cases and fol- 
lowed in others without express authority of law. If enacted into law, 
it is believed that it would tend to bring about a better correlation of 
health activities of the Government and to produce economies, It 
seems the part of wisdom to give the other branches of the Government 
the opportunity, if desired, to take advantage of the superior knowledge 
and experience of the personnel of the Public Health Service. 

Section 2 (a) would authorize the detail of public-health personnel 
to educational and research institutions for the purpose of making 
special studies of scientific problems relating to public health and for 
the dissemination of information relating to the same. The paragraph 
would also give the reciprocal right to public-health officials and 
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scientists engaged In special studies outside of the Public Health Service 
to use the facilities of the Hygienic Laboratory. As scientific research 
is perhaps the most important publichealth function of the Federal 
Government, the desirability of this provision seems apparent. 

Seetion 2 (b) would authorize the establishment of new divisions in 
the Hygienic Laboratory. The act of 1902 reorganizing the Hygienic 
Laboratory established three divisions in it, namely, chemistry, zoology, 
and pharmacology, in addition to the division of bacteriology and 
pathology, the only division in the laboratory up to that time. No new 
divisions have been established since that date. There is need for 
additional divisions to permit of greater specialization in research. 
Problems arising since the passage of the act of 1902 require new 
divisions, such as industrial hygiene, sanitary engineering, physiology, 
and the like. As stated by one of the witnesses before the committee, 
“As knowledge grows, various branches of scientific study are developed.” 
The service would, of course, be controlled and limited as to the num- 
ber of divisions established by the appropriation, as it is in all other 
respects. 

Section 3 provides that the administrative offices and bureau diyi- 
sions in the District of Columbia shall be administered as a part of 
the departmental organization, and the scientific offices and research 
laboratories, including the Hygienic Laboratory, whether in the District 
of Columbia or not, as a part of the field service. That is the present 
practice, but there is fear that the Comptroller General may hold that 
the practice can not be continued under existing law. This section 
would make certain the continuance of the present practice and is 
deemed necessary to Insure the most efficient administration by enabling 
the ready transfer of personnel between the central and feld laboratories 
as occasion requires. 

Sections 4 and 5 would put dentists, sanitary engineers, and phar- 
macists on the same basis as to appointment, pay, promotion, dis- 
ability privileges, ètc., as medical officers. This is one of the major 
objects of the bill. Public-health work is, or should be, a career service. 
It has come to be quite as dependent upon these other professions for 
its success as upon the medical profession. For the good of the service 
and to encourage members of these other professions to engage in it, 
it is considered necessary that they should be put upon the same basis 
as the doctors. Surgeon General Cumming testified (p. 14 of the 
hearings) : 

„The greatest single administrative need of the Public Health Service 
is uniformity of method of appointment and status of this scientific 
personnel.” 

Other witnesses before the committee expressed the same thought. 
Such appears to be the general opinion of those familiar with the 
service. 

The Public Health Service has 236 regular medical officers in the 
regular corps. In addition, there are 24 sanitary engineers, 31 den- 
tists, and 100 physicians, all of whom are on full-time duty and avail- 
able for general service. The sanitary engineers and other technical 
officers, other than the medical officers of the regular corps, as well as 
certain medical officers of the reserve corps, are on civil-service status 
and are not commissioned, while the dental officers have temporary 
reserve commissions. Under the provisions of this section these other 
officers as well as the medical officers may be transferred to the regular 
corps after examination and with due regard to their present salaries. 

Section 6 would authorize the temporary utilization of the services 
of officers in the reserve corps of the Public Health Service for pur- 
poses of training and determining their fitness for appointment to the 
regular corps. Under existing law authorizing the appointment of 
commissioned medical officers, there is provision for determining the 
professional qualifications of candidates. Only by continued observa- 
tion and training, however, is it practicable to determine the person- 
ality and adaptability of an officer to discharge the duties and meet 
the responsibilities of his office. ‘This section would provide such 
opportunity with advantage both to the candidate and to the Gov- 
ernment, with no additional expense. 

Section 7 would authorize the appointment of specialists in scientific 
research, in case of special need, to grades higher than that of assist- 
ant surgeons. 

The appointment of persons to the regular corps is limited by law 
now to the minimum grade. Occasions often arise when it seems 
necessary to engage persons with special training in scientific research 
at salaries more nearly commensurate with their attainments than the 
minimum salary. The method of appointment under this provision is 
in effect the same as that now provided by law for entrance into the 
regular corps, except that it authorizes appointments to be made to 
grades above the minimum. Under existing law the employment of 
such persons has to be in accordance with the civil service laws, which 
makes their appointment necessarily temporary and without any pros- 
pect of a career service. 

Section 8 would limit waiting-orders pay for officers appointed under 
the foregoing sections to amounts depending on total service at the 
time of retirement for disability. This restriction is similar to exist- 
ing law governing other comparable services. 

Section 9 provides for the promotion of officers, after due exami- 
nation, according to the same length of service as officers of corre- 
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sponding grade of the Medical Corps of the Army. In order to be 
promoted to the next higher grade an officer must have given satisfac- 
tory service, must haye passed a mental and physical examination, 
and must have. served, from date of original appointment, as follows: 
Three years before promotion to passed assistant surgeon; 12 years 
before promotion to surgeon; 20 years before promotion to senior 
surgeon; and 26 years before promotion to medical director. 

Paragraph 2, subdivisions 1, 2, and 3, of section 9, was not in the 
bill in the Seventieth Congress. It has been placed in the new bill 
for the purpose of increasing the efficiency of the regular corps. It 
allows officers to be permanently separated from the service if not 
promoted from the grades of assistant surgeon and passed assistant 
surgeon with six months’ pay and one year's pay, respectively. The 
purpose is to eliminate inefficient officers without further obligation on 
the part of the Government. It is the same procedure as is followed in 
the Army. 

Section 10, as a matter of convenience and brevity, would change the 
designation of Assistant Surgeon General on field service, now called 
“Assistant Surgeon General at large,” to ‘ medical director.” 

It would also repeal existing law which limits the number of senior 
surgeons to 10, outside of 2 authorized by special act of Congress because 
of distinguished service during the construction of the Panama Canal. 
There are now 12 senior surgeons in the service on active duty, including 
the 2 just mentioned. 

There are altogether 18 doctors, 6 besides the 12 already commis- 
stoned, in the service eligible to take the examination for the grade of 
senior surgeon, and who, if found qualified, might be appointed senior 
surgeons if the present limitation is removed. A medical officer must 
have served at least 20 years in the service before being eligible for 
appointment as senior surgeon and 26 years before being eligible for 
appointment as Assistant Surgeon General. All original appointments 
in the service must be made under existing law to the lowest grade, 
namely, assistant surgeon. An assistant surgeon receives the same pay 
and allowances as a first lieutenant in the Army. To be eligible for 
such appointment, a person must be a graduate of a regular medical 
college and must haye at least one year in hospital work or two 
years in the general practice of his profession. 

Section 10 (b) would increase the pay of the Surgeon General of the 
Public Health Service. It would give him the pay and allowances of a 
major general of the Army, the same as the Surgeon General of the 
Army receives, instead of that of a brigadier general which he now 
receives, In dollars and cents this would raise his total pay and allow- 
ances from $7,500 to $9,700 per year, or an increase of $2,200 per year. 
The present Surgeon General of the Public Health Service, Dr. Hugh 8. 
Cumming, is an outstanding figure in public-health work. He has been 
in the service over 33 years and has an international reputation. Your 
committee believes that he should receive the same compensation as the 
Surgeon General of the Army. He has a responsibility not exceeded by 
any other bureau chief in the Government. 

Section 10 (c) is a new paragraph to provide an additional Assistant | 
Surgeon General to be in charge of the new narcotic division of the 
Public Health Service created by the last Congress. 

Section 11 would correct an administrative difficulty. Under a recent 
ruling of the Comptroller General a field officer must await the official 
approval of the Secretary of the Treasury before placing a laborer, 
nurse, doctor, or any other employee on duty. In case of emergency, 
such as the recent outbreak of plague in New Orleans, it is necessary 
under that ruling to await telegraphic or other instructions from the 
Secretary of the Treasury before emergency employees can be put to 
work. The section would make the appointment of such employees 
effective as of the day on which they go on duty. It is obvious that 
the delay caused under such conditions seriously handicaps efficient 
administration and causes unnecessary expense, especially at stations 
abroad and other distant stations. ‘The necessity for this corrective 
provision is evident. 

Section 12 is a new section, 

Section 13 would change the name of the advisory board for the 
Hygienic Laboratory to that of national advisory health council and 
would authorize the appointment of five additional members. It would 
also broaden the functions of that board, authorizing it to advise the 
Surgeon General in respect of public-health activities generally, in addi- 
tion to the strictly laboratory problems to which it is now limited. 

It ts considered desirable to have the board enlarged so as to include 
a greater number of specialists. The board has always had among its 
membership some of the most distinguished men in the profession and it 
undoubtedly will continue to have the benefit of the advice of men of 
the same standing. The members receive $10 per day and expenses for 
attending the meetings of the board. The meetings of the board have not 
averaged one per year for many years past. 

It is the opinion of the officials of the Public Health Service that the 
increase in cost that this legislation will entail, if any, will be more than 
offset by resulting economies and efficiencies, It is difficult to estimate 
with exactness just what the increase in salaries and allowances under 
the bill will be. The best estimate of the Treasury Department is that 
it will not exceed $30,000 the first year and that that amount will be 
reduced to a little over $20,000 in 1933. 


| Hon. JAMES S. PARKER, 


| provide for the coordination of the public-health activities of the Gov- 
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I am advised by the Director of the Budget that with the change 
suggested above this report is not in conflict with the financial program 
of the President. 


Very truly yours, 


As was said at the beginning of this report, the commitee did not con- 
sider it necessary to hold hearings on the pending bill because of its 
similarity to the bill which was reported in the last Congress. It is be- 
lieved, however, that it is fair to say of this bill, as it was said of the 
legislation in the last Congress, that the public-health agencies of the 
country are practically unanimous in their support of the legislation. 
It is indorsed by the Association of State Health Officers of the United 
States, the American Medical Association, the American Dental Associ- 
ation, the American Engineering Council, the American Public Health 
Association, the National Tuberculosis Association, the National Health 
Council, which includes in its membership all of the national volunteer 
health agencies, the New York Academy of Medicine, the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, and the American Federation of Labor. 

Health officers, public-health workers, and others, from different sec- 
tions of the country, appeared before the committee to urge its passage. 

A few individuals appeared before the committee in opposition to the 
legislation. The committee felt, however, that their objections did not 
go to the real merits of the legislation but rather to certain activities or 
regulations of the Public Health Service which are not in any way af- 
fected by the legislation, 

Among others who appeared before the committee in advocacy of the 
bill were: 

Dr. H. N. Bundensen, commissioner of health, Chicago, III., vice presi- 
dent American Public Health Association. 

Dr. Wiliam H. Welch, director emeritus of the School of Hygiene and 
Public Health of Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Dr. E. H. Lewinski-Corwin, executive secretary public health relations 
committee, New York Academy of Medicine, New York City. 

Dr. S. W. Welch, State health officer of Alabama. 

Dr. M. J. Rosenau, former director of the hygienic laboratory, now a 
member of the Harvard Medical School, occupying the chair of pre- 
ventive medicine and hygiene. 

Pr. William C. Woodward, formerly health officer of the District of 
Columbia and Boston, Mass., now of Chicago, III., who represents the 
American Medical Association. 

Dr. F. D. Patterson, of Philadelphia, Pa. A 

Dr. James A. Tobey, New York City, representing the American Public 
Health Association. 

Mr. Edgar Wallace, Washington, D. C., representing the American 
Federation of Labor. 

Mr. George W. Fuller, New York, a civil engineer, representing the 
American Society of Civil Engineers and the American Public Health 
Association. 

Dr. Homer C. Brown, New York, chairman legislative committee 
American Dental Association. 

Dr. Arthur T. McCormack, State health officer of Kentucky. 

The bill also has the approval of the Treasury Department, as will 
appear by the letter hereto attached. 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, January 9, 1930. 


A. W. MELLON, 
Becretary of the Treasury. 
H. R. 8807, Seventy-first Congress, second session 4 
A bill to provide for the coordination of the public-health activities of 
the Government, and for other purposes 

Be it enacted, etc., That upon the request of the head of an executive 
department or an independent establishment which is carrying on a 
public-health activity, the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to 
detail officers or employees of the Public Health Service to such depart- 
ment or independent establishment in order to cooperate in such work, 
When officers or employees are so detailed their salaries and allowances 
shall be paid by the Public Health Service from applicable appropria- 
tions. 

Ssc. 2. (a) The Surgeon General of the Public Health Service is 
authorized to detail personnel of the Public Health Service to educa- 
tional and research institutions for special studies of scientific problems 
relating to public health and for the dissemination of information re- 
lating to public health, and to extend the facilities of the Public Health 
Service to health officials and scientists engaged in special study. 

(b) The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to establish such 
additional divisions in the Hygienic Laboratory in the District of Colum- 
bia as he deems necessary to provide agencies for the solution of public- 
heaith problems, and facilities therein for the coordination of research 
by public-health officials and other scientists and for demonstrations of 
sanitary methods and appliances. 

Sec. 3. The administrative office and bureau divisions of the Public 
Health Service in the District of Columbia shall be administered as a 
part of the departmental organization, and the scientific offices and 
research laboratories of the Public Health Service (whether or not in 
the District of Columbia) shall be administered as a part of the field 
service. 

Sec. 4. Hereafter, under such regulations as the President may pre 
scribe, medical, dental, sanitary engineer, and pharmacist officers 
selected for general service in the regular corps of the Public Health 
Service and subject to change of station shall be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate; original ap- 
pointments shall be made only in the grade corresponding to that of 
assistant surgeon or passed assistant surgeon, except as provided under 
sections 5 and 6 of this act. 

Sec. 5. The President is authorized to appoint, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, to grades in the regular corps not above 
that of medical director, under such regulations as he may prescribe, 
not to exceed a total of 55 medical, dental, sanitary engineer, and 
pharmacist officers In the Public Health Service upon the date of passage 
of this act (except commissioned officers of the regular corps). Not 
more than four such appointments shall be in a grade above that of 
surgeon. In making such appointments due regard shall be had to the 
salary received by such officer at the time of such appointment. For 
purposes of pay and pay period, said officers shall be credited only with 
active service in the Public Health Service and active commissioned 
service in the Army and the Navy. 

Sec. 6. The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to order officers 
in the reserve of the Public Health Service to active duty for the pur- 
pose of training and of determining their fitness for appointment in the 
regular corps, and such active duty shall be credited for purposes of 
future promotion in the regular corps. 

Sec. 7. Whenever commissioned officers of the Public Health Service 
are not available for the performance of permanent duties requiring 
highly specialized training and experience in scientific research, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury shall report that fact to the President with his 
recommendations, and the President, under the provision of this sec- 
tion, is authorized to appoint, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, not to exceed three persons in any one fiscal year to grades 
in the regular corps of the Public Health Service above that of assistant 
surgeon, but not to a grade above that of medical director; and for 
purposes of pay and pay period any person appointed under the provi- 
sions of this section shall be considered as having had on the date of 
appointment service equal to that of the junior officer of the grade to 
which appointed. 

Sec. 8. Any person commissioned in the regular corps of the Public 
Health Service under the provisions of this act of an age greater than 
45 years, if placed on waiting orders for disability incurred in line of 
duty, shall receive pay at the rate of 4 per cent of active pay for each 
complete year of service in the Army, Navy, or Public Health Service, the 
total to be not more than 75 per cent. 

Src. 9. Hereafter commissioned officers of the regular corps of the 
Publie Health Service, after examination under regulations approved 
by the President, shall be promoted according to the same length of serv- 
ice and shall receive the same pay and allowances as are now or may 


Chairman Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
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My Dear MR. CHAIRMAN : I beg leave to acknowledge receipt of your 
letter of June 26, 1929, transmitting a copy of H. R. 3142, “A bill to 


ernment, and for other purposes,“ with a request for a report thereon. 

The major purposes of this bill are to provide for the coordination of 
public-health activities of the Government by authorizing the assignment 
of officers of the Public Health Service to other departments upon the 
request of such departments; to establish a national advisory health 
council by expanding the functions of the present advisory board of the 
Hygienic Laboratory; and to provide a unified method of appointment 
and orderly promotion in the Public Health Service of medical, dental, 
sanitary engineer, and pharmacist officers. 

The extension of the practice now authorized by law for the assign- 
ment of Public Health Service officers to other departments which are 
conducting health acttvities would effect in a practical way much needed 
coordination in the Federal health activities. The other provisions of 
the bill will enable the Public Health Service to carry out more effi- 
ciently the functions now imposed by law, unifying the methods of 
appointment of the major groups of its mobile professional service, and 
providing for the rate and conditions of promotion. For several years 
past I have recommended in my annual reports the enactment of legis- 
lation to accomplish these ends. 

Because of the increasing duties of the Public Health Service, espe- 
cially the requests from other Government agencies for the assignment 
of technically trained officers, and the increasing difficulty of obtaining 
and retaining such personnel under existing law, the enactment of this 
bill into law is highly desirable and would be in the interest of efficiency 
in Federal health activities. 

In my opinion, however, section 5 should be amended to provide that 
not more than a total of 55 officers may be commissioned. 
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hereafter be authorized for officers of corresponding grades of the 
Medical Corps of the Army, except that— 

(a) For purposes of future promotion an officer whose original 

appoinfment to the regular corps under the provisions of this act is 
in a grade above that of assistant surgeon shall be considered as having 
had on the date of appointment service equal to that of the junior 
officer of the grade to which appointed; if the actual service of such 
officer in the Public Health Service exceeds that of the junior officer of 
the grade, such actual service not exceeding 10 years for a passed 
assistant surgeon, and 14 years for a surgeon, shall be credited for 
purposes of future promotion. 
- (b) Pharmacists shall not be promoted to the grade of passed assist- 
ant surgeon until after five years of service in the grade of assistant 
surgeon and shall not be promoted above the grade of passed assistant 
surgeon, 

(e) When an officer, after examination under regulations approved 
by the President, is found not qualified for promotion for reasons other 
than physical disability incurred in line of duty— 

(1) If in the grade of assistant surgeon, he shall be separated from 
the service and paid six months’ pay and allowances; 

(2) If in the grade of passed assistant surgeon, he shall be sepa- 
rated from the service and paid one year’s pay and allowances; and 

(3) If in the grade of surgeon or of senior surgeon, he shall be re- 
ported as not in line of promotion, or placed on waiting orders and 
paid at the rate of 2% per cent for each complete year of active com- 
missioned service in the Public Health Service, but in no case to exceed 
60 per cent of his active pay at the time he is placed on waiting orders. 

Sec. 10. (a) The President is authorized to prescribe appropriate 
titles for commissioned officers of the Public Health Service other than 
medical officers, corresponding to the grades of medical officers. Here- 
after officers of the Public Health Service in the grade of Assistant 
Surgeon General (except those in charge of bureau divisions) shall be 
known and designated as medical directors. The limitation now im- 
posed by law upon the number of senior surgeons and Assistant Sur- 
geons General at large of the Public Health Service on active duty is 
hereby repealed. ‘There is created in the regular corps of the Public 
Health Service the grade of senior medical director, and the salary and 
allowances of officers commissioned in said grade, of whom there shall 
be two in number on active duty, shall be the same as that authorized 
in section 8 of the act approved June 20, 1922, for the Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the Public Health Service. 

(b) Hereafter the Surgeon General of the Public Health Service 
shall be entitled to the same pay and allowances as the Surgeon General 
of the Army; and a regular commissioned officer of the Public Health 
Service who serves as Surgeon General shall, upon the expiration of 
his commission, if not reappointed as Surgeon General, revert to the 
grade and number in the regular corps that he would haye occupied 
had he not served as Surgeon General. 

(c) The officer detailed as chief of the narcotic division of the Pub- 
lic Health Service shall, while thus serving, be an Assistant Surgeon 
General, subject to the provisions of law applicable to Assistant 
Surgeons General in charge of other administrative divisions of the 
Public Health Service. 

Sec. 11. Hereafter the Secretary of the Treasury shall appoint, in 
accordance with the civil service laws, all officers and employees, other 
than commissioned officers, of the Public Health Service, and may 
make any such appointment effective as of the date on which the 
officer or employee enters upon duty. 

Sec. 12. Hereafter officers of the Public Health Service when dis- 
abled on account of sickness or injury incurred in line of duty shall 
be entitled to medical, surgical, and hospital services and supplies 
under such regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe. 

Sec. 13. Hereafter the advisory board for the Hygienic Laboratory 
shall be known as the National Advisory Health Council, and the Sur- 
geon General of the Public Health Service, with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, is authorized to appoint, from representa- 
tives of the public-health profession, five additional members of such 
council. The terms of service, compensation, and allowances of such 
additional members shall be the same as the other members of such 
council not in the regular employment of the Government, except that 
the terms of service of the members first appointed shall be so arranged 
that the terms of not more than two members shall expire each year. 
Such council, in addition to its other functions, shall adyise the Sur- 
geon General of the Public Health Service in respect of public-health 
activities. 


Mr. LEA of California. Mr. Chairman, I ask recognition on 
this side. I yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, one of the 
most natural questions that arises on the presentation of this 
bill is as to the additional expense that will accrue to the Gov- 
ernment by the enactment of this proposed legislation. This 
bill creates very few new positions; it creates very few increases 
in salary. Its immediate expense will be due principally to the 
earlier period of promotion it authorizes. 

The provision in the bill which repeals the present law limit- 
ing the number of senior surgeons and assistant surgeons gen- 
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eral to the number of 10 opens the way for an increased number 
of promotions. The result will be that many men now in the 
service will receive higher pay after 20 years’ service instead of 
23 years. So the increase in pay, on account of the earlier 
promotion, will account for the principal increase in the cost 
of this service on account of this bill when enacted. 

It is estimated that the increase for the first fiscal year will 
be about $26,000, and for 1933 about $16,000. Part of this in- 
crease is due to increased salaries. The increased salaries go 
to the Surgeon General, two senior medical directors, and a 
chief of the narcotics division. The increases allowed to these 
four or fiye men total only $3,680 per year, and is included 
within the estimated cost I have already given you. 

There is an increase of $500 on account of the new personnel 
in the adyisory health council provided for in section 13. 
The expense of the advisory health council is of little con- 
sequence. This bill provides for the appointment of five addi- 
tional men on the council. Members of the council are allowed 
$10 per day for their service and actual and necessary traveling 
expenses. The number of meeting days in the whole fiscal year 
is limited to 10. On the average the council has met even less 
than once a year. So the estimated increase on that account is 
only $500. 

A more important provision from the standpoint of expense 
and from the standpoint of the Public Health Service is in refer- 
ence to retirement. The Public Health Service has its own re- 
tirement law. The only cause for retirement is disability. 
That Public Health retirement law applies only to those in the 
regular corps. By this bill 55 men are transferred from the 
civil service into the regular corps. These 55 men are given 
a commissioned status and with that will be the privilege of 
passing from the civil service retirement law into the Public 
Health Service retirement law. 

Mr. O’CONNELL of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEA of California. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. That does not affect their 
civil-service standing at all? 

Mr. LEA of California. They have a civil-service standing, 
but they go to a different basis from the standpoint of 
retirement. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. But they are still covered 
by the civil service law? 

Mr. LEA of California. They will still be under the civil 
service. When they pass into this new status as to retirement 
it will mean they will be subject to no age limit at which they 
will automatically retire. They can only retire on a basis of 
their disability to perform the service and for a disability that 
originates in line of duty. The benefit to those 55 men who are 
transferred to the regular corps will be in the higher financial 
limit placed on which their retirement pay will be based. In 
other words, the limit of salary on which civil-service retire- 
ment is based is small in comparison with the limit on which 
Public Health Service retirement is based. The basic pay will 
be founded upon 75 per cent of the salary without the low 
basic limit fixed by the civil-service retirement law. They will 
be entitled to retirement benefits without deduction of any 
amount from their salaries in payment therefor. In this respect 
retirement will be on a Goyernment-payment basis, like it is in 
the Army. 

These are the main financial features of this legislation. The 
other provisions of this measure deal principally with details 
of administration. 

Mr. ELLIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEA of California. Yes. 

Mr. ELLIS. What will be the effect upon the Treasury of 
the United States by this transfer from one retirement fund to 
the other? : 

Mr. LEA of California, So far as my information goes it is 
very difficult to determine. No estimate has been presented to 
the committee. I am advised, however, by the Public Health 
Service that the amount involved would be of little importance 
until probably 20 years from now. There are so many uncer- 
tain factors as to what the difference will be that no estimate 
is offered. However, it is only a question of passing from one 
retirement system to the other. The expense will, of course, 
be higher. 

Mr. PALMER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEA of California. Yes. 

Mr. PALMER. My understanding is that the best estimate 
made by the Treasury Department is that it will not exceed. 
$30,000 the first year. 

Mr. LEA of California. That is for the expense outside of 
the expense involved in the new retirement system. 

Mr. PALMER. In view of the need of research work in con- 
nection with new diseases that are continually developing it is 
evident to me that this will be money well invested, because I 
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believe the Public Health Service should go into that research 
work in a more extensive way. 

Mr. LEA of California. I agree with the gentleman. Few 
men are affected, only 55. 

Mr. PALMER. As it strikes me, there is a real question 
here as to whether the bill goes as far as it should in order 
to protect the public in this research work. 

Mr. LEA of California. A question of that kind may well 
be asked. The main body of the employees of the Public 
Health Service will remain under the civil service retirement 
law on a lower basis of benefits, but nevertheless in harmony 
with our general retirement act. 

The other provisions of the bill are mainly administrative. 

There is a provision about the detail or assignment of officers 
to other departments on the request of such departments. There 
is a provision for the detail of men for the study of specific 
scientific problems. There is a provision making the research 
laboratories of the Public Health Service available to scientists 
of the country to study specific problems. In turn, the Public 
Health Service is given permission to assign its personnel to the 
study of scientific problems in the laboratories out over the 
country. Special equipment in particular hospitals make this 
interchange of investigation efforts desirable. 

One important phase of the bill is that the dentists and the 
sanitary engineers and the pharmacists are transferred to the 
commissioned grade. They are thus placed on a permanent 
status, on a career basis, The medical officers are already in 
that status. 

Section 7 permits the appointment of a limited number of 
highly trained scientific men over the heads of men in the regu- 
lar corps. This enables the service to avail itself of the aid of 
men of special experience and ability in particular lines of scien- 
tific work. In order to give them a position of equality with 
other men in the regular corps, they are given a constructive 
service for a limited number of years. In this way they are 
given a compensation and an opportunity for promotion com- 
parable with other men performing similar services in the Pub- 
lic Health Service. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance of my time, 

. Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentlewoman from California [Mrs. KAHN]. 

Mrs. KAHN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I have been particularly interested in this legislation, because I 
realize and appreciate the necessity and importance of detailing 
public-health personnel to scientific and research institutions, 
and this was brought home to me most forcibly several weeks 
ago when two yery famous physicians from San Francisco, con- 
nected with the Southern Pacific Hospital, Doctors Coffey and 
Humber, appeared before the Senate Commerce Committee, 
called there to testify in behalf of the Harris resolution. Doc- 
tor Coffey is one of San Francisco's finest surgeons, Doctor 
Humber his most able assistant. 

These men, we hope, have really discovered a cancer cure. 
They certainiy seem to be on the right track. They have been 
treating in San Francisco only cases that have been giyen up as 
hopeless by the physicians in charge. They have not treated 
any cases in the incipient stage, and out of about 1,500 cases 
treated by them so far, I understand only about 50 have suc- 
cumbed. The others seem to be responding to the treatment. 

These men came here anxious to secure, if possible, the co- 
operation of the United States Government, and I feel that 
under the section of the bill which would allow the Public 
Health Service to designate part of their personnel to research 
investigation, the Government of the United States could be tied 
up with this work that we hope will prove a real boon to 
mankind. 

I would like also at this time to pay a tribute to Doctor 
Cumming, who is the head of the Public Health Service. 

I think we all realize and appreciate the wonderful work that 
Doctor Cumming has done in the service and his peculiar fitness 
and adaptability for the work. Doctor Cumming has had expe- 
rience in almost every branch of the service. I know that at 
one time he was the health officer at San Francisco, and there 
he made a very deep and intimate study of oriental diseases. 

He has done a tremendous amount of work in connection with 
the bubonic plague, a terrific scourge that frequently comes over 
from the Orient. He has established marine hospitals and im- 
proved the service all over the country: He has taken a deep 
interest in all that pertains to his service, and I think we all 
should realize and appreciate the tremendous work that Doctor 
Cumming is doing along this line. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the bill for amend- 
ment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 2, (a) The Surgeon General of the Public Health Service is 
authorized to detail personnel of the Public Health Service to educa- 
tional and research institutions for special studies of scientific problems 
relating to public health and for the dissemination of information re- 
lating to public health, and to extend the facilities of the Public Health 
Service to health officials and scientists engaged in special study. 

(b) The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to establish such 
additional divisions in the Hygienic Laboratory in the District of Co- 
lumbia as he deems necessary to provide agencies for the solution of 
public-health problems, and facilities therein for the coordination of 
research by public-health officials and other scientists and for demon- 
strations of sanitary methods and appliances. 


Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 2, strike out lines 1 to 7, inclusive. 


Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I offer the 
amendment and call attention to the fact that under the 
language of section 2-a it would be possible for the Public 
Health Bureau to furnish medical schools with professors or 
instructors for an indefinite length of time. Investigations are 
continually being made and men spend years, no doubt, in 
perfectly good faith, in what théy regard as studies of these 
subjects, 

Now, if the Public Health Service can assign some one to 
this and that medical school and keep them there as long as 
they feel disposed to do so, it is easy to see that the Govern- 
ment might furnish the teaching staff for private institutions. 

I have no hostility whatever to any particular school of 
medicine, but upon a subject about which there is so much 
sincere difference of opinion among intelligent people, as exists 
in regard to the various schools of healing, I do not think we 
should directly or indirectly enforce by law the opinions of 
any school. Everyone who has investigated the subject knows 
that the notions of different schools of healing have been com- 
pletely reversed from generation to generation. 

Who does not know that the method used in treating pneu- 
monia to-day is just the opposite of what it was a generation 
ago? Other illustrations might be given but it is unnecessary 
to argue that notions about which there is so much doubt 
should not be forced upon the public by law. The thoughtful 
physician recognizes the doubtful nature and sometimes harm 
of some theories and practices, and accordingly he does not 
approve of the proposal to give preference by statute to either 
side of disputed theories. 

Mr, MAPES., Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the research 
work of the Public Health Service is considered very important, 
and this provision which the gentleman from Ohio seeks to 
strike out is a very important provision in this bill. Scientific 
investigation and research are perhaps the most important 
feature of public-health work. 

Mr. CROSSER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAPES. I yield. 

Mr. CROSSER. The gentleman agrees that it is possible to 
do what I say can be done under this section of the bill? 

Mr. MAPHS. In answer to the question I will say that it 
might be possible, but in all human probability, in my opinion, 
what the gentleman imagines might happen will never happen 
in the administration of this law. I do not want to express my 
own views alone about this provision, but I desire to refer to 
the testimony of Doctor Welch, who appeared before the com- 
mittee in 1927. Referring to this provision he said: 


One of the provisions in this bill, and a very important one, will 
enable the Federal Public Health Service to utilize existing laboratories 
connected with universities or separate institutions, 

At another point in his testimony Doctor Welch says: 

I am above all interested in the provisions In this bill which will 
strengthen this scientific and practical work, and I attach a good deal 
of importance to the fact that the Surgeon General will be empowered 
to detail medical officers to work in educational and scientific institu- 
tions on special problems, or even for purposes of study, and that simi- 
lar courtesies are to be extended to outside workers who may come here 
to work in public-health laboratory without cost to the Government— 
volunteers, of course. 


That statement of Doctor Welch, who is a recognized leader 
in public-health work throughout the country, was indorsed and 
agreed to by practically all of the witnesses who appeared before 
the committee in favor of this legislation. They all said that 
this feature was one of the very important ones in the bill. 

Mr. CROSSER. Of course, the gentleman understands that I 
am not questioning the good faith of the officers of the Public 
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Health Service. What I say is that they are committed to one 
proposition at one time and frequently contend for the soundness 
of a contrary proposition at another time. That is not a reflec- 
tion upon them, but I say that the liberal view is opposed to the 
proposal to place the influence of the Goyernment behind a 
mooted proposition. 

Mr. MAPES. I realize that my colleague does not question at 
all the good faith of those who favor this provision, and I think 
it is unnecessary for me to say to him that those who favor this 
provision do not in any way question his good faith in asking to 
have it cut out. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. It seems to me beyond doubt that 
we must in all of its work trust to the exercise of a wise and 
honest discretion. - 

Mr. MAPES. Certainly. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Then, there is this further to be 
said: If any abuses occur, such as the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Crosser] anticipates, it will be very easy to recall this pro- 
vision. 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MAPES. Yes. 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. Is it not true that this paragraph 
2a is only a general authorization, and that no one will be 
detailed to one institution or another without some kind of an 
appropriation that must be made at a later time? 

Mr. MAPES. The service has to go before the Committee 
on Appropriations, of course, and show its needs every year. 

Mr. BATON of Colorado. And this is in the nature of a 
general authorization? 

Mr. MAPES. I am not sure about that. I would not be 
surprised to find that there is some fund now that the Surgeon 
General can use for that purpose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Ohio. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LEA of California. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Lua of California offers the following amendment: Page 2, line 4, 
strike out the word “and” and all of line 5. 


Mr. LEA of California. Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of the 
general purposes of the bill, but in the committee I reserved the 


right to offer this amendment. I am in thorough sympathy f 


with this section so far as it authorizes scientific investigations. 
I think one of the greatest services that the Public Health 
Service can give is to engage in scientific investigations. I am 
in entire sympathy with the assignment of scientists to these 
private institutions and public iastitutions over the country 
where there are special laboratory facilities for the study of 
scientific problems. I am opposed to this provision which I 
propose to strike out. It provides for sending men to private 
institutions for the purpose of dissemination of information. 
I think this is a very poor policy, an unwise policy, funda- 
mentally wrong. I have no particular distrust of the Public 
Health Service in offering this amendment. I greatly object to 
a policy of writing into the law a policy of supporting propa- 
ganda efforts at public expense and in private institutions. 
It ought not to be done. There is no reason why scientists or 
anyone else in the Public Health Service should be paid to go to 
private institutions and deliver lectures or a course of lectures 
for the purpose of dissemination of information. Under the 
organic act of the Public Health Service it is given ample au- 
thority to disseminate information, all of the authority it needs. 
There is no reason why it should utilize private institutions for 
that purpose and involve the expense of sending men possibly to 
different sections of the country to carry on propaganda or self- 
serving efforts. It is not scientists but “personnel” of the 
Public Health Service that are given this propaganda authority. 
They can come back to the Public Health headquarters and in a 
normal, proper way give to the public any desirable information, 
without any authority to subsidize private institutions. I be- 
lieve the amendment ought to be adopted. I have hoped, in 
fact, that the committee would consent to it. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that this lan- 
guage ought not to be stricken from the bill. If the Public 
Health Service has information relating to diseases then that 
information ought to be disseminated. It seems to me that the 
gentleman from California puts a strained construction on the 
language. Individually, I dcubt whether it means anything 


more than the authority which the Surgeon General already 
has to make weekly reports to public-health officials and others 
giving information relative to diseases and other matter affect- 
ing the public health. I fear that the amendment of the gentle- 
man from California might cripple the purposes of the bill, 
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e LEA of California. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
eid ? 

Mr. MAPES. Yes. 

Mr. LEA of California. The gentleman recognizes that the 
organic act of the Public Health Service gives the Public Health 
Service the widest latitude for the dissemination of information? 

Mr. MAPES. Yes. 

Mr. LEA of California. That is one of the primary purposes 
of the Public Health Service. They have a right to do that 
under the present law. When we take a step farther and give 
legal authorization and make appropriations to support what 
may be a form of propaganda I think it is a mistake, I oppose 
this authority, not as any reflection on the purposes of the 
Public Health Service, but because it is a bad policy. We are 
developing something in which there is the possibility of finan- 
cing private propaganda at public expense in private institu- 
tions. Where it is done as a public service in the Public Health 
Service I approve of it, but when we finance private institutions 
for that purpose I think we are going beyond the legitimate 
functions of the Public Health Service. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that the answer 
of the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Moore] to the suggestion 
of the gentleman from Ohio a short time ago would also apply 
in answer to the gentleman from California [Mr. Lea]; that 
we must expect the Surgeon General of the Public Health Sery- 
ice to administer this law in a reasonable way; and certainly 
if the Public Health Service has important information rela- 
tive to the needs and conditions of the public health, it ought 
to 7505 the authority to disseminate that information to the 
public. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. 
the gentleman there? 

Mr. MAPES. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. As I read the language, it justifies 
the proposed researches in order to enable the Publie Health 
Service to obtain information to disseminate. There is no 
touch of propaganda in the language, so far as I ean see. Why 
should we strike out language the elimination of which may be 
construed to remove front the Public Health Service the right 
to disseminate infornration? 

Mr. MAPES. I agree with what the gentleman says, but I 
can see some ground for the argument of the gentleman from 
California. 

Mr. LEA of California, The general law gives to the Public 
Hoat Service the widest latitude toward disseminating infor- 
mation. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Then what is the harm in saying 
that they can communicate this information in the way they 
deem proper? There is no inference that this is for the purpose 
of aiding some institution. 

Mr. LEA of California. The gentleman should discriminate 
between giving out of information in a regular way and the 
sending out of a man, say, to Chicago, to give information to a 
private institution. 

Mr. CROSSER rose. > 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
from Ohio rise? 

Mr. CROSSER. I rise to support the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from California. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Ohio moves to strike 
out the last word. 

Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Chairman, no fair-minded man will ob- 
ject to investigation and research for the purpose of preventing 
disease, but every careful observer knows of the large amount 
of guesswork and “ taste-and-try " methods employed by the dif- 
ferent schools engaged in the healing art. There is honest and 
widespread disagreement among intelligent people in regard to 
different theories of healing. Whatever is said in favor of scien- 
tific research, the attempt to find out is one thing, but to say, as 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Moore] seems to indicate, 
that we ought to allow them to force a disputed theory upon the 
public is another. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. The logical consequence of the gen- 
tleman’s statement would be that they should be prohibited from 
giving out the information. 

Mr. CROSSER. Oh, no; but I object to having some other 
person who, to say the least, is fallible force upon me his 
notions as to how I should treat my body. That would be very 
presumptuous, in my opinion. 

Mr. DENISON. Of course, this provision only provides for 
the dissemination of information. This provision provides that 
they can do that. 

Mr. CROSSER. It provides that they can carry on propa- 
ganda. 

Mr. DENISON. 


Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt 


Where is the language to that effect? 
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Mr. CROSSER. The language is broad enough to permit that. 

Mr. DENISON. The gentleman is “seeing things.” I do not 
think that is in there at all. 

Mr. CROSSER. We could, for example, send the gentleman 
from Illinois out with his eloquence to advocate certain policies. 
Would not that be “disseminating information”? I think the 
amendment should not, in all fairness, be adopted. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last two words, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama moves to 
strike out the last two words. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, I want-to assure the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Moorw] that if this entire section 
should be stricken out, the Public Health Service will still have 
full authority to disseminate all the information they may have 
to disseminate. 

This section has nothing to do with that dissemination of in- 
formation by the bureau. It relates solely to the assignment of 
members of the Public Health Service personnel to educational 
institutions. It provides that such personnel may be assigned 
to institutions for two purposes. One is to make special ee 
That is the first purpose for which they may be assigned. 
second is that they may be assigned to such institutions for 7 — 
purpose of disseminating information. 

In short, the officers of the Public Health Service may be 
assigned under instructions which will confine them solely to 
the study of a specific subject, or they may be assigned to an 
institution to make no special studies whatever but to dissemi- 
nate information only. Such situation is quite possible. 

Now, it is within the logic of this section that the Public 
Health Service assign representatives to educational institu- 
tions as instructors, and for no other purpose. If the section 
is not for that purpose, why do those in charge of the bill resist 
a limitation of the purpose for which they may be assigned? 
They resisted such a limitation when the bill was in committee. 
They resist it now. If they purpose that these officers shall be 
assigned to institutions for the purpose of making special 
studies and to give to the public the result of those special 
studies, why do they not limit this section to conform to the 
purpose? 

Why do they not so limit this section? What they are trying 
to do is to give the personnel so assigned a wide-open commis- 
sion, subject only to the limitations of their instructions from 
the head of the bureau, by which they can disseminate infor- 
mation exclusively and not collect any unless they desire to 
do so. 

I am opposed to the entire bill. I opposed it as best I could 
two years ago. It is back here again and I do not choose to 
take the burden of further opposition on myself, but certainly 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from California ought 
to be adopted if there is any desire at all to keep this legislation 
within its proper limits. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from California. 

I would like to read what the law is now with reference to 
the dissemination of information. The law says: 


The Public Health Service may study and investigate the diseases 
of men and conditions influencing propagation and spread thereof, in- 
cluding sanitation and sewage and the pollution, either directly or indi- 
rectly, of the navigable streams and lakes of the United States, and it 
may from time to time issue information in the form of e raaa 
for the use of the publie. 


It appears to me, following the argument of the gentleman 
from California [Mr. LEA] and the gentleman from Ohio and 
also the gentleman from Alabama, that the Public Health Serv- 
ice has, under the law as it now exists, all of the authority it 
needs in order to disseminate such information as it may gather 
anywhere. And this provision of the bill, I fear, may be the 
eause of a large publication of documents that may be unneces- 
sary, and may entail very great expense upon the Treasury of 
the United States and serve no useful purpose. 

I hope that those in charge of the bill may agree to this 
amendment, 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment, 

I feel impelled, in view of this discussion, to say something 
on behalf of a great body of men who are patriotically trying 
to carry on in a great profession ; that is, the medical profession. 

I do not care how I am healed, so long as I am healed. There 
are various methods of healing. Some of us think that the 
Lord only can heal us, and I think there is great merit in that 
contention. After all is said and done, I think about all we 
poor human beings can do on this mundane sphere is to use the 
agencies given us—the healing power is from above. 
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I am a believer in many different arts of healing. I am not 
taking issue with any of them that aid mankind, but I certainly 
ean not see any objection to giving the great Public Health 
Service of this country the power and authority to disseminate 
literature that will help the general cause of sanitation and 
public health throughout the country. 

We can all remember how the French Government fell down 
in trying to build the great Panama Canal. The only power 
on earth that enabled us to construct that canal was the power 
of the medical profession, which went down there and cleaned 
up the yellow fever. [Applause.] A great many members of 
the medical profession lost their lives in their efforts to do this. 
This Congress has recognized that fact in many instances. In 
connection with pellagra, in connection with typhoid fever, 
smallpox, diphtheria, and various diseases, many of these great 
doctors have given their lives, and just recently, in this city, 
there were seyeral of this great Publie Health Service who gave 
their lives undertaking to stop the parrot fever. 

Why should we say we are not going to permit them to 
disseminate scientific knowledge? I think we need all the 
information we can get in the interest of public health through- 
out this country. There are men sitting here to-day whose lives 
have been prolonged by doctors. I have known of doctors who 
have made mistakes, but the medical profession as a whole is 
a great body of men who are earnestly and sincerely trying to 
relieve and cure suffering humanity. These men, many of 
them, daily take their lives in their hands in carrying on their 
profession. 

I want to pay a tribute to the head of the Public Health 
Service, Doctor Camming. I do not know of any service in this 
country that is carried on in such an efficient manner as the 
great Public Health Service. 

It looks to me as if there is an attempt being made to get 
into a controversy on the different arts of healing. As I said 
at the outset, I believe in any kind of healing that will heal you. 
I do not think we ought to argue about a little matter of whether 
or not we are going to allow the Public Health Service to do 
something constructive. I hope the bill will be passed just as 
it was written. [Applause.] 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on this amendment close in five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent that all debate on this amendment close in 
five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman and PR I want to say 
just a word about this provision of the bill. I do not think it 
is of vital importance to the bill, but it can be used for a very 
important purpose. 

As the gentleman from Alabama pointed out, this provision 
in the bill authorizes two things. Let us keep that in mind. It 
authorizes the Director of the Public Health Service to detail 
officers or experts of the Public Health Service to educational 
institutions and to research institutions. It is well known that 
in many of these institutions they have special facilities for 
making investigations, 

Some of the large medical schools have special laboratories 
and other equipment for making useful investigations that 
perhaps the Public Health Service does not have. This provi- 
sion will authorize the Director of the Public Health Service 
to detail men to those institutions to take advantage of the 
equipment and facilities they have for making special investi- 
ations. Certainly there ought not to be any opposition to that. 

Mr. LEA of California. I think the gentleman recognizes 
that the amendment I offer places no restriction upon the Pub- 
lic Health Service in that regard. 

Mr. DENISON. Now, coming to the second provision, it also 
authorizes the Director of the Public Health Service to detail 
men to these educational institutions to disseminate informa- 
tion relating to the public health. If I understand that it will 
authorize the Director of the Public Health Service to detail an 
expert, for instance, who has been studying for months or 
years some special disease which affects the public health, to 
deliver a lecture at an educational institution. Why should we 
prohibit that, or, rather, why should we not permit the Public 
Health Service to detail one of its experts to deliver a lecture 
on public health, or on a particular phase of the public health, 
at an educational institution? I do not see anything about 
that that would be objectionable. I think, on the other hand, 
it could be used for a great deal of good. 

The fear in the mind of the gentleman from California is 
this: That the Public Health Service would send men to these 
institutions to serve on the faculties of the institutions and be- 
come members of the faculty and in that sense to subsidize the 
institution. Of course, we know the Public Health Service 
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would not do that. It could not afford to do it. It would dis- 
credit itself and the Appropriations Committee would not 
permit it to be done. If they should do it, Congress would soon 
amend the law. But I am not one of those who is afraid to 
trust the Public Health Service in that respect. 

If the Members of the House fear that the Public Health 
Service would subsidize private institutions by sending men 
there to serve on their faculties at public expense, then strike 
this provision out; but if you have not that fear, then I think it 
ought to be left in the bill because it can serve a public good. 

Mr. THATCHER. Will the gentleman yield? à 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. 

Mr. THATCHER. Is it not a fact that the Appropriations 
Committee, and the two Houses afterwards, in acting on the 
appropriations for the Public Health Service activities, would 
constitute a sufficient check on the action of the Public Health 
Service if there were any abuses of the power granted in that 
provision? 

Mr. DENISON. I think so. I merely want to say in con- 
clusion that in enacting legislation of this kind I do not think 
we ought to hedge it about by all kinds of restrictions for fear 
some department will impose upon the public or will extend its 
service beyond that contemplated by the law. I do not think we 
ought to take that view, and I do not think it is necessary to 
strike this provision out of the bill in order to protect the 
Publie Treasury. 

Mr. LEA of California. I think the gentleman recognizes the 
fact that this provision is capable of some abuse by sending 
those who really would give no information. It is the principle 
I am fighting and not that I am discrediting the Public Health 
Service. I do not think the gentleman would approve of financ- 
ing propaganda in behalf of any Government function at public 
expense. 

Mr. DENISON. Certainly not, and the Public Health Service 
would not do that, I will say to my friend from California. If 
I thought it would, I would want to repeal the present law, 
which gives the Director of the Public Health Service the 
authority to disseminate information. 

Mr. CROSSER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. 

Mr. CROSSER. The gentleman’s argument comes to this, 
does it not, that we ought to grant general authority to admin- 
ister departments and bureaus as they think best on the theory 
that they will do what is best. I do not impugn the motives 
of the public-health officials; on the contrary, I regard them as 
estimable gentlemen, but the American people have always 
stressed their preference for government by law. This bill pro- 
poses not government by law but by human discretion. 

Mr. DENISON. My position is that when the Public Health 
Service obtains valuable information touching the public health 
there ought not to be any objection to that information being 
given out to educational institutions and to the public through 
the experts of the bureau. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. The question is on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from California [Mr. LEA]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Lea of California) there were—ayes 20, noes 35. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Olerk read as follows: 


Src. 4. Hereafter, under such regulations as the President may pre- 
scribe, medical, dental, sanitary engineer, and pharmacist officers se- 
lected for general service in the regular corps of the Public Health 
Service and subject to change of station shall be appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate; original 
appointments shall be made only in the grade corresponding to that 
of assistant surgeon or passed assistant surgeon, except as provided 
under sections 5 and 6 of this act., 


ue PORTER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Many compliments have been paid to Dr. Hugh S. Cumming, 
of the Public Health Seryice, during the debate on this bill for 
the highly efficient manner in which he has discharged the duties 
of Surgeon General of that important branch of the Government. 

I venture to add to them by a brief reference to his brilliant 
record in the international field of medicine. 

- I invite your respectful attention to the fact that in 1919, 
together with Dr. William Welch, of Johns Hopkins University, 
he was a representative of this Government at the formation of 
the League of Red Cross Societies; he has been the American 
representative of this country to the permanent committee of 
the International Health Office for many years, and he has rep- 
resented this Government in the amendment of international 
sanitary treaties. He was head of the American delegation to 
the Paris conference; again, when the international health 
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treaty was amended; again, at Habana, Cuba, when the Pan 
American Sanitary Code was adopted; and again, at Rome, in 
1925, at the First International Sanitary Conference on Immi- 
gration, He has been a member of the health committee of the 
League of Nations since its organization and is also its vice 
president. For the last nine years he has been director of the 
Pan American Sanitary Bureau. 

Surgeon General Cumming has been given the decoration of 
commander with star of the Order of Polonia Restituta for 
work after the war in Poland, been made officer of the Legion 
of Honor, grand official of the Order of Merit, Carlos J. Finlay, 
Cuba. He is an honorary member of the Academy of Medicine, 
Mexico, member of the Academy of Medicine of Peru, honorary 
member Royal Society of Medicine, and is president of. the 
Southern Medical Association, and president elect of the 
American Public Health Association. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 5. The President is authorized to appoint, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, to grades in the regular corps not above that 
of medical director, under such regulations as he May prescribe, not to 
exceed a total of 55 medical, dental, Sanitary engineer, and pharmacist 
officers in the Public Health Service upon the date of passage of 
this act (except commissioned officers of the regular corps). Not more 
than four such appointments shall be in a grade above that of surgeon. 
In making such appointments due regard shall be had to the salary re- 
ceived by such officer at the time of such appointment. For purposes of 
pay and pay period, said officers shall be credited only with active serv- 
ice in the Publie Health Service and active commissioned service in the 
Army and the Navy. s 


2 GLOVER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

I do this for the purpose of asking a question of the manager 
of the bill. I would like to know whether the gentleman has 
had complaints come to him—as I presume all Members have, 
because I have had a number of them—wherein it is alleged that 
under the order and direction of this board many persons haye 
been subjected to the orders of the board, for instance, with 
respect to compulsory vaccination, where the advice of the local 
Physician has been that to submit to such vaccination would be 
detrimental or might cause the death of the individual? I 
wonder whether such complaints have been registered with the 
committee or were referred to in the hearings, and whether there 
is any truth in the charges that have been circulated with 
reference to this question? 

Mr. MAPES. The United States Public Health Service has 
no authority to compel vaccination, The gentleman must refer 
to a State regulation or a State law. 

Mr. GLOVER.. Then there is nothing of that kind involved in 
this matter? 

Mr. MAPES. No. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Src. 7. Whenever commissioned officers of the Public Health Service 
are not available for the performance of permanent dutics requiring 
highly specialized training and experience in scientific research, the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall report that fact to the President with 
his recommendations, and the President, under the provision of this sec- 
tion, is authorized to appoint, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, not to exceed three persons in any one fiscal year to grades 
in the regular corps of the Public Health Service above that of assist- 
ant surgeon, but not to a grade above that of medical director; and for 
purposes of pay and pay period any person appointed under the provi- 
sions of this section shall be considered as having had on the date of 
appointment service equal to that of the junior officer of the grade to 
which appointed. 


Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

I have risen, Mr. Chairman, for the purpose of propounding 
an inquiry to the gentleman in charge of the bill. I wonder if 
any thought has been given to the subject of adding an amend- 
ment to this bill so that certain physicians may be detailed for 
the purpose of making a study of the subject of cancer, and if 
the gentlemen of the committee had given thought to this ques- 
tion when the bill was being prepared. 

Mr. MAPES. I will say to the gentleman there is already a 
section in the research division of the Public Health Service 
devoted to a study of cancer. The service is studying it at the 
present time and has been doing so for some time. If the gen- 
tleman has available the last annual report of the Surgeon 
General he will find that subject treated therein. 

Mr. MoCLINTIC of Oklahoma. The gentleman thinks that 
the authority already contained in the law is sufficient to tare 
care of the question I have just presented? 
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Mr. MAPES. Yes; there is no question about that. This 
bill will help the general situation. But there is already pro- 
vision for the study of cancer and a certain amount of the 
funds appropriated for the Public Health Service is devoted 
to this study. ` j 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. The reason I rose, Mr. 
Chairman, was because I have prepared an amendment which 
I thought I would introduce proyided some regulation had not 
already been provided, calling attention to this particular sub- 
ject with the hope that something could be done to make our 
physicians who are dealing with this particular matter more 
efficient, 

Mr. MAPES. If the gentleman will refer to the last annual 
report of the Surgeon General he will find that subject treated, 
beginning on page 27. It gives the personnel of the cancer 
section and the work now being done. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. May I say in conclusion that 
I am very much pleased the gentleman has given this infor- 
mation to the House. It has been my experience during the 
last year to be a patient in a great institution where a number 
of cancer patients go for the purpose of receiving treatment 
and if there is any one class of sufferers on earth that is en- 
titled to the sympathy of humanity, it is those afflicted with 
this malady, and I wish it were possible for this legislative 
body to do something that would provide additional aid for 
those who are thus afflicted, because, as I view it, they are 
more to be sympathized with than any other class of patients. 

Recently a ray of hope has been given to many thus afflicted 
by an announcement coming from two physiciaus, Doctors Coffey 
and Humber, of California, who have been experimenting with 
the hope that a method can be found to cure this dreadful dis- 
ease; and if they are successful, their names will go down in 
history as the greatest benefactors to mankind. 

During the time that I was a patient at Rochester, Minn., 
people came from nearly every country in the world for the 
purpose of being treated, and many of those who came in time 
were cured or benefited by the modern method of applying X-ray 
treatment. However, it is generally conceded where cancer has 
reached the malignant form there is no way to effect a cure. I 
remember talking with ex-Governor McCarthy, of Hawaii, who 
had extended to me and other members of the congressional 
delegation many kindnesses when we visited that beautiful 
country in 1917. He had cancer in the malignant form, and it 
was sad to hear him relate the advice given him which did not 
hold out a single ray of hope, and he has passed away. The 
deputy warden of the Oklahoma Granite Reformatory, Mr. 
Charley Lee, was another patient that brought a pang of sorrow 
to me, as I had known him for many years, he being a resident 
of my home county. This dreaded disease had gone too far 
before he came for treatment, and death has already claimed its 
reward, This morning when I opened my mail I found a let- 
ter that brought the sad news of the death of a patient I met 
while in the Colonial Hospital at Rochester, Minn. I do not re- 
member eyer meeting any person who bore their suffering any 
braver than this splendid young lady, who was doomed to die. 
Therefore, as a tribute to a beautiful character and one of the 
most popular patients that ever received treatment in this hos- 
pital, I am including this letter as a part of my remarks, as she 
deserved every compliment that was paid her by the writer. 


SIDNEY, MONT., March 21, 1930. 
Representative J. V. McCLintIc, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE MCCLINTIC: Vera Elizabeth Carr has always 
spoken so highly of you and of your wonderful kindnesses to her while 
she was at the Mayo clinic, I thought you would like to know how she 
came out with her battle against the most dreaded disease in the world— 
cancer. 

I believe she wrote you of the verdict she received from her last trip 
to Rochester in December. That there was no hope for her, both her 
lungs being infected as well as a growth on her liver. 

She put up the bravest fight we have ever witnessed, never a whimper 
or complaint against her fate, never admitting defeat. She worked 
here in the bank until she could barely walk, and finally gave up on 
February 4. She left us on March 4 at 12.20 p. m., having been in a 
state of coma for almost two days. Only her heart beating. She never 
regained consciousness. She kept her pain to herself until it became too 
great for her to bear, and we finally administered drugs just a week 
before she passed away. An aunt arrived to be with them at the last— 
her mother's sister. Her father never failed in his ministrations and 
was by her side day and night. He is left alone, but is bearing the 
tragedy well. 

You did not know Vera until after she had lost her mother and had 
become a victim of her disease. She was a beautiful girl, even then, 
and better than all, she was beautiful in spirit and character as well as 
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in face. She has been my pal for almost seven years, and of the many 
I have had she leads them all, 
I trust you haye regained your health and are enjoying life. 
Sincerely, 
HORTENSE L. Kepner. 


I have just been advised by the distinguished gentleman from 
Massachusetts, Representative Jonn W. McCormack, that his 
State has established the first public cancer hospital in the 
United States, and that such institution has been doing splendid 
work. I want to congratulate those who are responsible for 
this progressive step. 

Mr. Chairman, I am hoping that medical science will soon dis- 
cover some way to combat this terrible disease, and if it requires 
money on the part of the Government to make this possible, I 
want to say that I shall gladly support any measure that has 
this for its purpose. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sxc. 9. Hereafter commissioned officers of the regular corps of the 
Public Health Service, after examination under regulations approved 
by the President, shall be promoted according to the same length of 
service and shall receive the same pay and allowances as are now or 
may hereafter be authorized for officers of corresponding grades of the 
Medical Corps of the Army, except that 

(a) For purposes of future promotion an officer whose original ap- 
pointment to the regular corps under the provisions of this act is in a 
grade above that of assistant surgeon shall be considered as having had 
on the date of appointment service equal to that of the junior officer 
of the grade to which appointed; if the actual service of such officer in 
the Public Health Service exceeds that of the junior officer of the grade, 
such actual service not exceeding 10 years for a passed assistant sur- 
geon and 14 years for a surgeon shall be credited for purposes of future 
promotion. 3 

(b) Pharmacists shall not be promoted to the grade of passed assist- 
ant surgeon until after five years of service in the grade of assistant 
surgeon and shall not be promoted above the grade of passed assisiant 
surgeon, 

(c) When an officer, after examination under regulations approved by 
the President, is found not qualified for promotion for reasons other 
than physical disability incurred in line of duty— 

(1) If in the grade of assistant surgeon, he shall be separated from 
the service and paid six months’ pay and allowances; 

(2) If in the grade of passed assistant surgeon, he shall be separated 
from the service and paid one year’s pay and allowances; and 

(3) If in the grade of surgeon or of senior surgeon, he shall be re- 
ported as not in line of promotion, or placed on waiting orders and paid 
at the rate of 2½ per cent for each complete year of active commis- 
sioned service in the Public Health Service, but in no case to exceed 
60 per cent of his active pay at the time he is placed on waiting orders. 


Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I wish to ask the gentleman from Michigan what pro- 
vision is made under existing law for pensioning or caring for 
the families of members of the Public Health Service who are 
devoting their lives to experimentation with new or dangerous 
diseases and who have lost their lives in the course of their 
labors? Is any provision made under existing law for the 
families of those persons? 

Mr. MAPES. Not to my knowledge. I do not think that 
there is any such law at present. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Does not the gentieman think that there ought 
to be something done about that? Ought there not to be 
some legislation whereby provision is made for the dependents 
of those men who give up their lives in order that the public 
generally may be spared the dangers from diseases in the @Jnited 
States, which originate frequently out of our country and some- 
times within, and who frequently undergo great affliction and 
often death from exposure in testing out the best way to com- 
bat such diseases and find a remedy? We have had such cases 
within our own observation here in Washington in the recent 
instance of parrot fever; at least four or five Public Health 
workers and experts were stricken and some suffered death. 
The danger became so great it was deemed necessary by the 
Surgeon General to suspend further experiments with the dis- 
ease until additional precautions and a more suitable laboratory 
could be found for carrying on the work. 

Mr. MAPES. The gentleman knows that frequently Con- 
gress enacts legislation of that kind. 

Mr. BRIGGS. In special cases, and I am in sympathy with 
it; but the gentleman knows the difficulty and delay inherent 
in getting special bills of that kind through. Now, I want to 
ask the gentleman another question; whether the Public Health 
Service has sufficient funds and sufficient suitable laboratories 
for carrying on experiments, especially apart from general 
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laboratory work, where specialists and workers can carry on 
such experiments and investigation with the greatest degree of 
safety consistent with the dangers and exposure they necessarily 
have to undergo. 

Mr. MAPES. I have no special information in regard to that 
subject. It is hoped that the passage of this bill will enable the 
Hygienic Laboratory to carry on more research work and that 
it will give the laboratory increased facilities for that purpose. 

Mr. BRIGGS. I hope this legislation and legislation already 
adopted will not only accomplish that purpose and provide legis- 
lative authority for an adequate and efficient personnel and 
suflicient appropriations to meet all needs for such research work 
and study, but I hope it will be supplemented by adequate legis- 
lative provision for pensioning the dependent members of fami- 
lies of those who lose their lives in the cause of prevention and 
cure of dangerous diseases in order that the great masses of 
the people may be spared. 

Mr. MAPES. Yes. 

Mr. BRIGGS. I think the Public Health Service of the United 
States is engaged in one of the finest works of the Government. 
It embraces in its ranks some of the most skillful specialists 
and physicians in the country; and at its head, as Surgeon 
General, is one of the most eminent and distinguished leaders 
of medical science throughout the world, Dr. Hugh H. Cumming. 

We ought to lend it every aid and facility in carrying on the 
high endeayor which it has undertaken in the interest of hu- 
manity. [Applause.] 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 11. Hereafter the Secretary of the Treasury shall appoint, in 
accordance with the civil service laws, all officers and employees, other 
than commissioned officers, of the Public Health Service, and may make 
any such appointment effective as of the date on which the officer or 
employee enters upon duty. 


Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 7, line 24, after the word “ duty,” insert “Provided, That any 
regulation which may be prescribed as to the appointment of medical 
officers or employees shall give no preference to any school of medicine.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 18, Hereafter the advisory board for the Hygienic Laboratory 
shall be known as the National Advisory Health Council, and the Sur- 
geon General of the Public Health Service, with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, is authorized to appoint, from representa- 
tives of the public-health profession, five additional members of such 
council. The terms of service, compensation, and allowafices of such 
additional members shall be the same as the other members of such 
council not in the regular employment of the Government, except that 
the terms of service of the members first appointed shall be so arranged 
that the terms of not more than two members shall expire each year. 
Such council, in addition to its other function, shall advise the Surgeon 
General of the Public Health Service in respect of public-health 
activities. 


Mr, CROSSER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. CROSSER : Page 8, line 19, at the end of the line, 
strike out the word “of” and insert in lieu thereof the word “ to.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise and report the bill back to the House with the amend- 
ments, with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed 
to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Luce, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 8807) 
to provide for the coordination of the public-health activities of 
the Government, and for other purposes, and had directed him 
to report the same back to the House with sundry amendments, 
with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed to 
and that the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the bill and amendments to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 
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The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? If not, the Chair will put them en gros. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendments, 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be’engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On a motion of Mr. Parker, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


PAY OF COMMANDANT, COAST GUARD 


Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 8637) 
to fix the rank and pay of the Commandant of the Coast Guard, 
which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York calls up the 
bill H. R. 8637, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That hereafter the Commandant of the Coast 
Guard shall, while so serving, have corresponding rank and shall re- 
ceive the same pay and allowances as are now or may hereafter be 
prescribed by or in pursuance of law for chiefs of bureaus of the 
Navy Department. 


Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
that bill may be considered in the House as in the Committee 
of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike 
out the last word for the purpose of asking a question. What 
does this bill specifically do in the way of increasing the salary 
of the commandant? 

Mr. HOCH. This gives to the Commandant of the Coast 
Guard, while so serving, the same rank as chiefs of bureaus in 
the Navy Department, namely, the rank of rear admiral, upper 
half. The maximum increase in salary is $2,200. 

Mr. MoCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Does this bill raise the salary 
of only one person? 

Mr. HOCH. That is all. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. It gives him the same kind 
of allowances as applies to rear admirals of the upper grade? 
6 No; the increased pay and allowances amount 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. What will this officer receive 
in the way of salary and allowances by virtue of this bill? 

Mr. HOCH. He is now receiving the maximum, by virtue 
of his services, which is $7,500, and this will give him $9,700, 
and that will include the allowances, which is precisely the same 
pay and allowance which chiefs of bureaus of the Navy De- 
partment receive. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, is this the bill providing for 
fixing the rank and pay of the Commandant of the Coast Guard? 

Mr. PARKER. Yes. 

Mr, STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, when this bill was called up 
on the Consent Calendar I objected to it. I have given further 
consideration to the measure. I did not intend to object to it 
if the bill had been reached again on the Consent Calendar, not 
because of the tremendous influence which has been brought to 
bear by the Coast Guard Service to have me recede from my 
position. They importuned influential business men of my city 
to have them ask me to withdraw my opposition to the bill. The 
tactics which have been indulged in by the Coast Guard Service 
show the extreme to which they will go in trying to have a man 
recede from an honest position in opposition to the passage of a 
bill. You would think that the Coast Guard Service would not 
go to the extent of importuning the president of the leading 
bank in my city, the president of the largest manufacturing 
establishment, and men identified prominently with the civic and 
industrial life there to have them come to me and ask me to 
recede in my position to this more or less minor bill. One 
would think the Coast Guard Service would have a better idea 
of the relative proportion of things, but it seems they have not. 

I have studied the bill since, and not only this bill but the 
other bill as to which I receiyed some enlightening information 
from the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. CRAMTON I. As far as 
the other bill is concerned, I have no objection to that either. 
This bill under consideration is primarily one to increase the 
pay of the Commandant of the Coast Guard, and that is all 
there is to it. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table, 
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COMMISSIONED PERSON NEL OF COAST GUARD 


Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 8293) 
to amend an act entitled “An act to readjust the commis- 
sioned personnel of the Coast Guard, and for other purposes,” 
approved March 2, 1929, on the Union Calendar, and ask unani- 
mous consent that it be considered in the House as in Committee 
of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York calls up the 
bill H. R. 8293, which the Clerk will report. 8 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, çto., That the second proviso of section 1 of the act 
entitled “An act to readjust the commissioned personnel of the Coast 
Guard, and for other purposes,” approved March 2, 1929, is hereby 
amended by striking out the words “total service” in said proviso 
and substituting therefor the words “total commissioned service.” 


The SPHAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to consider the bill in the House as in Committee 
of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. Burtngss] may proceed 
for 10 minutes out of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. 
Burress] may address the House for 10 minutes out of order. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to ask the chairman of the committee whether or 
not he expects to call up the bill H. R. 7968? It is a bill in 
which there is a considerable emergency. r 

Mr. PARKER. The committee has not authorized me to 
call that up, 

Mr. HASTINGS. There is no objection to calling it up? 

Mr. PARKER. No. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Is there a unanimous report of the com- 
mittee on it? 

Mr. PARKER. Yes. The objection to calling it up is this: 
If we were to call it up, there are 20 or 30 other bills that 
could be called up. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Does the gentleman know of any emer- 
gency with reference to the other bridge bills such as he knows 
there is in regard to this bill? 

Mr. PARKER. The gentleman realizes that if it were known 
that we would call up bridge bills to-day we would have to 
devote all the day to bridge bills. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I suggest that the gentleman 
from Oklahoma see the Speaker and arrange to call it up on 
another day, 

Mr. HASTINGS. I do not think there is any opposition 
on either side. Members of the committee know that repre- 
sentatives of the State of Texas and the State of Oklahoma 
came here and appeared before the committee and that there is 
a very great emergency calling for the consideration of this 
bill. I had hoped that favorable consideration would be asked 
by the chairman of the committee, the gentlenian from New 
York [Mr. PARKER], or the chairman of the subcommittee [Mr. 
Denison], or One of them, would ask unanimous consent to call 
up this bill and ask for its consideration. 

Mr. DENISON. I am sorry my attention was diverted for 
just a moment. I did not catch the gentleman’s statement. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I say I hoped that the chairman of the 
committee or the chairman of the subcommittee- might call up 
the bill and make proper representation to the Chair concerning 
the emergency that exists, and ask for unanimous consent for 
the consideration of this bill. 

Mr. DENISON. I understand the bill will be called up on 
the next consent day, and the committee has authorized that 
to be done. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Does not the gentleman regard this as an 
emergency ? 

Mr. DENISON. I do not so regard it; but the gentleman 
from Oklahoma does, and I take his word for it. I would be 
glad to see the bill pass, so far as I am concerned. Let me 
make this suggestion: There would be no objection to its being 
called up next week, or maybe to-morrow, so far as I know. 

Mr. HASTINGS. After the representatives of two States, 
the State of Texas and the State of Oklahoma, had come here 
and spent 10 days or 2 weeks appearing before the committee 
of the House and the committee of the Senate and had shown 
that a real emergency exists, I had hoped that the chairman 
of the committee or the chairman of the subcommittee would 
ask for the consideration of this bill either to-day or next 
Calendar Wednesday. 
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Mr. DENISON. I may say that our committee will nreet be- 
fore the next Calendar Wednesday, and the committee may then 
be authorized to call it up. I would be glad to do so. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Suppose you get through your business to- 
day, and suppose the next Calendar Wednesday is dispensed 
with. The gentleman knows, and the chairman of the com- 
mittee knows, and the minority Members know that contracts 
have already been made for the construction of these bridges, 
and representations haye been made before the comurittee that 
there is a real emergency that would justify the consideration 
of these joint bills. I am not going to object to the considera- 
tion of the bill the gentleman has called up, but really this bill 
is an emergency, and we ought to have consideration of this 
bill to-day. I ask with the utmost vigor I can exert for action 
on this bill. 

Mr. DENISON. If the gentleman will state to the Speaker 
the emergency, I am sure he can get the bill up for unanimous 
consent any morning.. The Speaker has been very liberal in 
such cases, 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. That is the point. There is no opposi- 
tion to getting a bill up on this floor except on Calendar 
Wednesday. A bill can never get before this House except in 
two ways: One by Calendar Wednesday and the other by special 
rule. I think that is what Calendar Wednesday is for. 

Mr. RAYBURN. If there is anybody objecting to the con- 
sideration of this bill, I do not know of it. The bill was re- 
ported unanimously, and I think it will come up just like any 
other bill. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Undoubtedly he is at the nrerey of 
anybody who chooses to object. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Will the chairman of the committee give 
me an opportunity this afternoon, after this bill is out of the 
way, to ask unanimous consent for the consideration of my bill? 

roe PARKER, If the second bill has had consideration, I 
will. 

Mr. HASTINGS. That is satisfactory. 

The SPEAKER, The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from North Dakota [Mr. BURTNESS]. 


CARL BEN EIELSON 


Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Speaker and ladies and gentlemen of 
the House, I deem it entirely appropriate that the House cease 
its labors for a few minutes this afternoon to do honor to a 
fine, upstanding young American, who but a few short months 
ago gave up his life while engaged in an errand of mercy on 
behalf of his fellow men, and whose name is known throughout 
the civilized world. 

This afternoon, at the little town of Hatton, in Traill County, 
N. Dak., in the district which I have the honor to represent, 
funeral services are at this very hour being held over the re- 
mains of Carl Ben Eielson. In a few minutes all of him that is 
mortal will be consigned to his final resting place alongside his 
mother in the bosom of the soil of his native State, which he 
loved and honored. 

Carl Ben Eielson was born on July 20, 1897, at Hatton, 
N. Dak., where his parents, Mr. and Mrs. Ole Eielson, were 
among the early pioneers of that community. Ben, as he was 
familiarly known to his friends, had the usual opportunities of 
American boyhood. At an early age he indicated a love for the 
great outdoors, but did not neglect his educational training. 
After finishing high school he entered the University of North 
Dakota, where he made a good record in scholarship, in de- 
bating, and in athletics. 

He enrolled in the law school of the University of Wisconsin 
in the fall of 1917, at the same time hoping that he would soon 
be accepted in the Army Air Service. The good news came on 
January 17, 1918, when he left for training, first, I believe, at 
Omaha, later at Berkeley, and later still for advanced work at 
Rockwell and Kelly Fields. When the armistice was signed he 
had a commission as second lientenant in the American Air 
Service and was under orders to sail overseas. 

He reentered school, graduating from the University of North 
Dakota in 1920. Like the other world-famous and beloved 
aviator from the Northwest, Colonel Lindbergh, he did some 
“barnstorming” and stunt flying, but lack of time forbids 
going into detail In 1921 he was a student at one of the uni- 
versities here in Washington, at the same time serving as a 
guard in the House Office Building. 

Here he became acquainted with our beloved colleague the 
Delegate from Alaska [Mr. SurHerianp], who told him about 
the charms and attractions of that Territory. Ben’s love of 
adventure, induced possibly by the viking blood in his veins, 
responded, and he started to dream of the possibilities of the 
airplane as a means of transportation in those far-off regions, 
In the fali of 1922 he had a teaching job in the high school at 
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Fairbanks, Alaska, and he organized the Farthest North Avia- 
tion Club. One of his first flights in that Territory was on the 
occasion of the visit of President Harding. 

Soon he found opportunity to save lives in providing, by 
means of his plane, medical attention for those in isolated dis- 
tricts who could not otherwise have been reached for days. 
He made round trips in a day which would have taken a dog 
team from six to eight weeks. 

On February 21, 1923, he made a trial venture in carrying 
mail and express from Fairbanks to McGrath, a distance of 
325 miles. He completed it in less than 3 hours—a trip usually 
requiring 15 days. In the fall of 1923, with the assistance of 
Mr. SUTHERLAND, he obtained an air-mail contract. He car- 
ried it out to the letter. Once he was lost for an hour in a 
raging blizzard, but came through safely and was highly com- 
mended by Postmaster General New and President Coolidge. 

He reentered the Army Air Service in 1924, when he met 
Capt. George Hubert Wilkins, then laying plans for a dash 
across the North Pole. The attraction between these two men 
became mutual, and Bielson was soon employed as the chief 
pilot. It is interesting to note that Captain Wilkins has never 
attempted to pilot a plane. Without detailing their joint enter- 
prises in the meantime, I feel justified in emphasizing the im- 
portant work accomplished in March, 1927, for it was in that 
month that they decided to determine the extent of the conti- 
nental land shelf. On March 29 they flew to the north and east 
of Wrangell Island from Point Barrow, took soundings about 
400 miles out from Barrow. It was on this trip that they 
landed three times to work on the motor, and Captain Wilkins 
later learned that Eielson made some of the repairs with four 
frozen fingers, but said nothing about it. When thus delayed, 
a stiff wind came up and increased their gas consumption. 
Finally, at about 9 o'clock in the evening of March 29, the 
motor stopped; Eielson sent the plane into a glide and landed. 
For three days they were confined by the storm to the plane, 
and while many had given up hope for their safe return, 17 
days later found them at Beechey Point, eating their first warm 
meal in 18 days. 

During the summer of 1927 Eielson did some work for the 
Department of Commerce as an inspector of pilots and air- 
planes, and in February, 1928, again sailed for Fairbanks with 
Wilkins, arriving there on February 26, keyed up for the great 
flight to come, On March 19 they flew to Point Barrow. 

On the morning of April 15 they were off from Barrow over 
the top of the world. For 20 hours and 20 minutes Eielson sat 
at the controls, making a distance of about 2,200 miles in 
intensely cold weather, heading directly for Spitzbergen, and 
finally in a raging snowstorm landed on Dead Mans Island. 
They immediately protected their motor, remained for five days 
for the storm to abate, and after much difficulty took off, and 
in about 20 minutes sighted the radio masts of the Svalbard 
station and were at their intended destination, Green Harbor, 
adjoining Spitzbergen. 

This is the flight which another world-famous and intrepid 
aviator, Roald Amundsen, declared to be the greatest in history. 
It is the only flight so far made from America to Europe across 
the Arctic. It constitutes also the most notable discovery flight 
ever made by airplane in the Arctic. The flight was made in a 
Lockheed-Vega airplane, which now happens to be owned by 
the Argentinian Government, but I hope earnest efforts will be 
made to obtain it for the United States, where it, like the 
Spirit of St. Louis and other famous planes, should be preserved 
for its historic importance, as well as by way of a memorial to 
a young American who has done so much to advance the scien- 
tifie knowledge of the world. 

I will not take the time to detail the work done in the 
Antarctic the next year by these same brave explorers, Hielson 
and Wilkins. Suffice it to say, that in this same plane they 
made a flight of 1,200 miles across Graham Island and discov- 
ered that it was not a continent, as popularly supposed, but a 
series of islands. ° 

Eielson not. only loved Alaska and its people, but had a great 
and abiding faith in what the airplane could do for them. In 
September, 1929, he became the vice president and general man- 
ager of the Alaska Airways (Inc.), to which he intended thence- 
forth to devote his entire time and his great ability. 

The story of the flight which caused the death of himself and 
his pilot, Earl Borland, on November 9 is so recent and so well 
known that it is unnecessary to dwell thereon. Knowing Ben 


as I did, I know that his chief interest in making it was to save 
the passengers and the crew of the vessel Nanuk. He died as he 
would have wished, “ with his boots on,” actively, courageously 
engaged in a project which had a strong appeal to him. It can 
appropriately be said that he so loved his fellow men as to give 
up his life on their behalf. Certainly no greater praise can be 
given any mortal being. 
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My State is in mourning to-day. Business is suspended. 
American Legion posts in almost every village and hamlet are 
holding special services. Not only are the governor and leading 
officials of North Dakota attending the funeral but representa- 
tives of other States as well. Sir Hubert Wilkins, but recently 
arrived in the United States, has made a long flight by plane to 
be present to do honor to the memory of his co-worker and his 
close personal friend. 

Only one more suggestion and I am through. Lieutenant 
Eielson has been honored in many ways. Following their flight 
across the top of the world he and Wilkins were acclaimed in 
many lands. The Norge medal of honor was presented to them 
in the name of the King of Norway. Wilkins was knighted by 
the King of Great Britain. They received a remarkable ovation 
from the American people on their return to the United States. 
The War Department awarded Eielson the distinguished flying 
cross. On April 8, 1929, I had the pleasure to be present when 
President Hoover presented to him the Harmon trophy, awarded 
for the most valuable scientific work in aviation during the 
year 1928. 

So far nothing has been done by Congress as a body. There 
is pending in this House H. R. 304, which I introduced on April 
15, 1929, which would award to him the congressional medal 
of honor. I ask unanimous censent that I may extend my 
remarks by including this bill at the end thereof. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Hooper). The gentleman 
from North Dakota asks unanimous consent to extend his re- 
marks in the manner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. = 

Mr. BURTNESS. I earnestly urge that this legislation be 
given favorable consideration in the near future. The award 
must now of necessity be made posthumously. Congress would 
honor itself by such action, as well as honor the fine character, 
the skill, heroism, and daring, the advancement of scientific 
knowledge, and the other splendid achievements of this coura- 
geous young man, who was a pioneer in that branch of aviation 
v which he devoted his talents and in which he gave up his 

e. 

Blessed be his memory! [Applause.] 

Following is the bill referred to by Mr. BURTNESS : 

H. R. 304 
A biil to authorize the President of the United States to present in the 
name of Congress a medal of honor to Lieut. Carl Benjamin Eielson 


Be it enacted, etc., That the President of the United States be, and he 
is hereby, authorized to present in the name of Congress a medal of 
honor to Lieut. Carl Benjamin Eielson, United States Army Air Corps 
Reserve, for services rendered in adding to the scientific knowledge of 
the frozen north and in showing the possibilities of aviation in the 
Arctic regions, which activities culminated in the heroic and courageous 
flight over the top of the world in April, 1928, when, under adverse 
weather conditions and without being able to use the customary aids 
in navigation, with great skill and daring he piloted a plane carrying 
himself and Captain Wilkins a distance of 2,200 miles from Point Bar- 
row to Swalbard. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
North Dakota has expired. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Alaska, who desires to speak out of order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the gen- 
tleman from Alaska addressing the House for five minutes out 
of order? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. Speaker and Members of the 
House, I want to add to the remarks of the gentleman from 
North Dakota [Mr. Burrness] a few words of tribute to the 
memory of this magnificent young man, whose passing to-day is 
mourned in far-off Alaska, in my district, as well as in his 
home State of North Dakota. 

Carl Ben Eielson, when I came to Washington, was a guard 
in the House Office Building. While serving as clerk in the 
guardroom he was attending the law school at Georgetown 
University. à 

He was deeply interested in Alaska and spent much time 
with me in my office preparing data. He always prepared 
scientific data ; that is, he collected it from the files and rec- 
ords in my office. He then went to Alaska, and the first winter 
taught high school at Fairbanks, Alaska. In the winter of 
1923-24 Postmaster General New authorized an experimental 
winter air mail flight in Alaska. Eielson undertook the flight. 
The Post Office Department paid him quite liberally for it and 
furnished him a splendid new De Haviland airplane, which 
was forwarded to Fairbanks, together with a mechanic. Eielson 
demonstrated the possibility of what had hitherto been consid- 
ered practically an impossibility; that is, to fly an airplane in 
the far northern country where the thermometer would be as 
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low as 40 below zero. He gave a splendid demonstration in 
six flights for a distance of 340 miles and return over the 
Alaskan wilderness. After that he piloted Sir Hubert Wilkins 
over the great northern range and on to the Arctic coast of 
Alaska, carrying supplies for Captain Wilkins's proposed ex- 
ploration. Later came his wonderful flight from Barrow, 
Alaska, to Spitzbergen, a distance of over 2,000 miles. Later, 
his great flight over Graham Land in the Antarctic region. 

Captain Wilkins has well said that Eielson is the greatest of 
all pioneer Arctic and northern aviators. 

After his flight in the Antarctic he came back to Alaska and 

this winter he flew to his untimely end, where he perished in an 
Arctic blizzard on the bleak coast of northern Siberia. I speak 
of it as an untimely end, but I wonder if the free, venturesome 
spirit of Eielson would not have desired such an end. There is 
something tragic, something heroic, something weird about 
deaths of Arctic explorers. It goes back to the time of Sir 
John Franklin, and then Captain Andre, who floated out in his 
balloon over the Arctic silence and was never heard of more, 
and then Amundsen, who lost his life in the Arctic ice fields, 
searching for a man who was not bis friend. 

There is this contrast between the deaths of Amundsen and 
Eielson. Amundsen had no other worlds to conquer. He had 
achieved all his ambitions in Arctic exploration, and, advanced 
in years, he passed away in the Arctic solitude. There is some- 
thing sublime, something exalted in the circumstances that sur- 
rounded the death of Amundsen, and in his advanced age we can 
see the glory of his death. Eielson passed away in his strong 
young manhood when further great accomplishments were be- 
fore him. 

I say there is something weird, tragic, and heroic in these 
deaths. The Norse conception of the surroundings of death is 
weird. You find it in their mythology. Back in the days 
when the Sagas were written the Norse chieftain, when he 
died, had his body placed on his ship. That was his funeral 
pyre, and the burning ship was cast adrift to float off into the 
unknown Arctic seas. Probably with that idea of weirdness 
the death of Hielson in the snows of Siberia has a particular 
appeal to their conception of how death should come. 

In closing, Mr. Speaker, I want to say that it would be a 
splendid thing if the Committee on Military Affairs would re- 
port out the bill of the gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. 
Burtness]. That bill has been in the committee for two ses- 
sions of Congress. It would be a splendid thing if this tribute 
could be paid posthumously at this time, in order that his father, 
his friends in his home, as well as the people of Alaska may 
know that Congress felt so kindly toward Ben Eielson as to 
honor him in this way after his death. 
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The House resumed consideration of H. R. 8298. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table, 


MEASUREMENT OF VESSELS USING THE PANAMA CANAL 


Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 10583) 
to provide for the method of measurement of vessels using the 
Panama Canal. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York calls up a 
bill, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. This bill is on the Union Calendar, and the 
House automatically resolves itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. TEMPLE 
in the chair, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. PARKER]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Hoca]. 

Mr. HOCH. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
the purpose of this bill is to correct a situation which has ex- 
isted since the opening of the Panama Canal, and which has 
been sought to be corrected by every governor of the canal since 
the canal was opened. 

I do not wish to take a great deal of time, unless the Mem- 
bers desire to ask some questions about it. The entire situation 
is clearly set out in the report. 

Perhaps I should briefly state what the situation is, 

Mr. BRIGGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOCH. I yield. 
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Mr. BRIGGS. Has not the existing system of measurement 
given advantage to foreign vessels in the payment of fees over 
American vessels? 

Mr. HOCH. Yes, sir. That is true. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Does this legislation correct that situation so 
as to bring about equality? 

Mr. HOCH. To a certain extent it does. 

Mr. BRIGGS. May I ask the gentleman why was it not 
drawn so as to bring about perfect equality, if possible? 

Mr. HOCH. It does, in so far as it can be reached by this 
type of legislation. 

I might briefly state what the situation is, because of the 
importance of this measure. a 

When the Panama Canal was constructed provision was made 
that the President should fix tolls, within certain fixed limits, 
by a proclamation. 

Following the Panama Canal act Prof. Emory Johnson, of 
Pennsylvania, was employed to prepare methods of measuring 
vessels for the payment of tolls. He did prepare, after long 
study, methods for measuring tolls, and those methods were 
promulgated by a proclamation and were known as the Panama 
Canal rules. 
eee language of the statute provided—and I shall now read 

at— 


Tolls may be based upon gross or net registered tonnage, displacement 
tonnage, or otherwise, and may be based on one form of tonnage for 
warships and another for ships of commerce. The rate of tolls may be 
lower upon vessels in ballast than upon vessels carrying passengers or 
cargo. When based upon net registered tonnage for ships of commerce 
the tolls shall not exceed $1.25 per net registered ton nor be less than 
75 cents per net registered ton. 


I might read briefly from the report, because it gives succinctly 
what is involved here: 


The fundamental principle around which these rules were built was 
that the charges for the use of the canal should be based upon the ves- 
sel's cargo-carrying capacity, or, in other words, upon its earning 
capacity. Under presidential proclamation tolls had been fixed, on mer- 
chant vessels carrying passengers or cargo, at “$1.20 per net vessel 
ton—each 100 cubic feet—of actual earning capacity,” and on vessels 
in ballast without passengers or cargo at “40 per cent less than the 
rate of tolls for vessels with passengers or cargo.” The expectation was 
that these rates would be applied after the vessel’s tonnage had been 
determined under the Panama Canal rules. Had that been the result 
there would be only one set of rules in use, the fundamental principle of 
the Panama Canal rules would have been carried out, and there would be 
no need for this legislation. An interpretation of certain words in the 
Panama Canal act, however, changed the situation and brought into use 
the dual system of measurement, already referred to. 


Briefly, without reading further, it is now necessary, and has 
been necessary since the canal was opened, for the admeasurers 
to go upon vessels and measure them under the Panama Canal 
rules, but if they find in the case of a particular vessel that the 
tolls will amount to more than would have been true at $1.25 
per net registered ton under what are called the United States 
rules, and which were not intended to apply to the Panama 
Canal, then the admeasurers must remeasure the vessel under 
the United States rules. That has not only caused great incon- 
venience and great difficulty in administration but has resulted 
in an actual loss to the Government, and the only purpose of 
this legislation is to do away with that utterly inconsistent and 
difficult dual system of measurements, and put in force a single 
system as originally intended, under the Panama Canal rules, 

Mr. BRIGGS. How much has the Government lost under that 
dual system? 

Mr. HOCH. I have not the figures, but I can say to the gen- 
tleman it is a very large amount the Government has lost under 
that dual system. 

Mr. BRIGGS. It probably runs into the millions of dollars. 

Mr. HOCH. I would not be surprised, because the tolls are 
now running considerably over $2,000,000 a month, 

Mr. THATCHER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOCH. Yes. 

Mr. THATCHER. This interpretation of the act was made 
by Attorney General Gregory in 1914, I believe. 

Mr. HOCH. That is correct. 

Mr. THATCHER. There never has been a court adjudica- 
tion of that question, however. 

Mr, HOCH. So far as I know there has not been a court 
adjudication, but they have assumed that was a correct inter- 
pretation. 

Mr. THATCHER. And have followed it? 

Mr. HOCH. Yes, 

Mr. THATCHER. And this bill will clarify and correct the 
whole situation? 

Mr. HOCH. That is the purpose of it. 
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Mr. DUNBAR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOCH. Yes. 

Mr. DUNBAR. The question was asked as to how much the 
loss had been by reason of the rates not corresponding to those 
which you now recommend. In your report you state: 

The additional collections would have been $863,057.69, as compared 
with an actual collection of $27,127,376.91. 


Mr. HOCH. I thank the gentleman for calling my attention 
to that. 

From what page is the gentleman reading? 

Mr, DUNBAR. From the last paragraph on page 3. 

Mr. HOCH. The report states: 


For the past fiscal year the adoption of the canal plan would have 
increased the total tolls a little over 3 per cent; the additional collec 
tions would have been $863,057.69, as compared with an actual collec- 
tion of $27,127,376.91. 


That is for the last fiscal year, while I understood the ques- 
tion asked by the gentleman from Texas to refer to all of these 


years. 

Mr. BRIGGS. I meant over all the period, the total period 
that this construction has been in force. I did not mean the 
past year. 

Mr. HOCH. That is the way I understood the gentleman. 

Mr. DUNBAR. This gives us an idea as to what the change 
will be annually. 

Mr. HOCH. If the gentleman will refer to the table on page 
4 of the report he will see some variations in different years. 

Mr. DUNBAR. On page 6 you have placed the total canal 
revenue for 1929 at $17,236,785.02 and the business expenses at 
$16,498,934.76, leaving a net revenue surplus of $787,850.26. 
These business expenses do not include our expenses for fortifica- 
tions or similar expenditures. 

Mr. HOCH. No; we do not include them. 

Mr. DUNBAR. How much are our fortification expenses? 

Mr. HOCH. I am sorry I can not give that information to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Of course, this also does not include the in- 
terest we are paying on the investment. 

Mr. HOCH. I will say to the gentleman that the Panama 
Canal office figures that the canal is now earning 8 per cent 
upon the investment, after figuring all accounting charges, such 
as depreciation, amortization, and all of that. After figuring 
all of those things they say the canal is now paying approxi- 
mately 8 per cent upon the original investment, 

Mr, DUNBAR. My understanding is the canal cost $450,- 
000,000. If that is true, our interest charges are about $15,000,- 
000, so without figuring in those items you can not say the 
canal is maintaining itself. 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOCH. I yield. 

Mr. DENISON. The canal did not cost $450,000,000. That 
$450,000,000 includes loss of interest during the construction 
period. The amount of money actually taken out of the 
Treasury is only $380,000,000. 

Mr. DUNBAR. The difference would be about $70,000,000, 
which would have been paid for interest charges during con- 
struction and really is a part of the cost of the Panama Canal. 
So if the interest charges of $15,000,000 would be charged 
against the Panama Canal we would have no surplus. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Will the gentleman yieid? 

Mr. HOCH. Yes. 

Mr. ARENTZ. In response to numerous inquiries of the 
Shipping Board I received information from them to the effect 
that there were three methods of measuring tonnage, the 
Panama Canal method, the so-called United States method, 
and the international tonnage register method. 

Mr. HOCH. There are only two methods involved at the 
canal, 

Mr. ARENTZ. The Shipping Board told me that an American 
vessel going through the Panama Canal was paying a larger 
amount per ton than foreign vessels of the same tonnage. They 
said that in addition to the register being different, this is what 
happens. The bulkheads will be sealed in the port and the 
passageways filled with cargo, Consequently, the passageway 
would be a part of the cargo-holding part of the vessel with 
the bulkheads sealed, and immediately when they get upon the 
high seas they unseal the bulkheads, permitting egress and 
entrance to the compartments, so called, or passageways, re- 
sulting in a vessel of 10,000 tons being capable of holding 10,500 
tons or even more. When these vessels approach the Panama 
Canal they have their bulkheads again sealed, go into the 
Panama Canal locks, and under all the rules and regulations 
of the Panama Canal get out of paying sometimes for 500 tons 
or more. I wonder if this bill counteracts that situation. 
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Mr. HOCH. I have no information as to the particular prac- 
tice the gentleman speaks about, but I know that under the 
United States rules, which were patterned very largely after the 
British rules—I am not talking now of the Panama Canal rules, 
but the United States rules which are the rules promulgated by 
the Bureau of Navigation of the Department of Commerce— 
under these rules the effort has been by the different nations to 
reduce the different charges that are placed upon vessels in 
ports such as dockage, port charges, wharf dues, or, in other 
words, to reduce the amount of the charge as much as possible 
in comparison with the carrying capacity of the ship. 

Mr. ARENTZ. And, of course, decrease the overhead. 

Mr. HOCH. Yes. As long as you figure tolls under the United 
States rules you will have that injustice at the Panama Canal, 
and this is along the line of what the gentleman is discussing, 
although, as I say, I am not familiar with the particular prac- 
tice the gentleman refers to. 

Mr. ARENTZ. But the gentleman thinks we are going as far 
as we can under this bill, and that we will equalize as nearly as 
possible the charges? 

Mr. HOCH. This will put them all under the Panama Canal 
rules, which was the original intention of the Panama Canal act. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Is there a law against American vessels Coy- 
ering their decks above a certain line in height with cargo, 
although foreign vessels can load two or three times as high 
25 Zo through the Panama Canal without paying anything 
extra 

Mr. HOCH. Under United States rules I think that would 
be true to a certain extent; but that can not be done under the 
Panama Canal rules; because the primary principle of the 
Panama Canal rules is to base tolls upon the carrying capacity 
of the ship. 

Mr. ARENTZ. That is true; the number of cubic feet in the 
hold of the ship. 

Mr. HOCH. The United States rules do not always give 
heed to the carrying capacity of the ship. 

Mr. THATCHER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOCH. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. THATCHER. The United States rules of admeasurement 
contemplate the measuring of the cubical spaces, and it is 
through manipulation that foreign vessels have been able to 
escape charges which they would otherwise pay if the real pur- 
pose of the original Panama Canal act was made applicable as 
contemplated by Congress. 

Mr. HOCH. I think the gentleman is correct. 

Mr. THATCHER. What does the gentleman know about the 
. rates between the Suez Canal and the Panama 

nal? 

Mr. HOCH. The gentleman will find that set out, just by way 
of information, although that has no direct bearing upon this 
bill, on page 8 of the report. This is a comparison which shows 
that the Suez Canal rates are materially higher than the rates 
through the Panama Canal. 

Mr. THATCHER. So ships that pass through the Suez Canal, 
if they go on to the Panama Canal, under the method of admeas- 
urement that obtains at Panama, pay a lesser rate than they 
paid in going through the Suez Canal? 

Mr. HOCH. That is true; showing the liberality, so far as 
that is concerned, of the Panama Canal as compared with the 
Suez Canal. 

Mr. DAVIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOCH. I yield to the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. DAVIS. Referring to the matter under discussion, I 
know it has been a matter of common report and of complaint 
on the part of American shipowners for years that the method 
of admeasurement at the Panama Canal Zone discriminated 
against American vessels in many cases, and it does seem to me 
that the committee ought to be able to meet this situation. 

Mr. HOCH. This bill is for the purpose of meeting it in so 
far as it can be done by going to a uniform system of measure- 
ment, and for that reason this measure has been urged by every 
administration, both Republican and Democratic, and by every 
Governor of the Panama Canal Zone since the canal was opened. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOCH. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has the committee of late considered the 
abuse cited in a way by the gentleman from Nevada [Mr. 
Arentz] of the shippers from the Pacific coast ladening down 
their decks to the limit and yet not paying any tolls on the 
excess tonnage arising from the excess cargo? 

Mr. HOCH. I do not know that the committee has particu- 
larly considered it, but I will say in a measure that has come 
to my attention and it is by virtue of figuring under the United 
States rules rather than under the Panama Canal rules that that 
is possible; that is to say, certain deck spaces which, under 
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United States rules, would not be counted for the purpose of 
assessing tolls, nevertheless are used for the purpose of carrying 
cargo. The primary purpose or the primary principle of the 
Panama Canal rules, as I said a moment ago, is in so far as 
possible to base the tolls upon the carrying capacity, and if we 
went entirely to the Panama Canal rules, as this measure con- 
Lr Gan then I think that abuse would be largely done away 
with. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman says that that will be 
cbviated, but, as I understand from a reading of the bill and 
the report, you are only seeking to tax according to the capacity 
for net tonnage and not upon the amount of tonnage that the 
vessel actually carries. Some years back, mayhap before the 
gentleman was on the committee, there was reported out from 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce a bill seek- 
ing to prevent this abuse, but the lumber interests of the Pacific 
coast were so all-potential that the bill could not get through 
the House. 

Mr. HOCH. I will say to the gentleman this bill would cor- 
rect that abuse, and it has passed the House since I have been 
a Member—it was passed once by unanimous consent—but has 
never passed the Senate. 

Mr. PARKER. I may say to the gentleman that this is the 
bill he refers to. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Am I right in my understanding that this 
bill bases the tolls upon the net tonnage of the vessel regardless 
of the cargo tonnage? 

Mr. HOCH. It is based upon the net tonnage under Panama 
Canal rules, and under Panama Canal rules tonnage is based 
upon the carrying capacity, so that the deck spaces to which 
the gentleman refers would be counted under Panama Canal 
rules; but in certain cases they are not counted under United 
States rules, and that is one of the difficulties of the present 


system. 

Mr. BRIGGS. If the gentleman will permit, under the United 
States rules, as I understand them, it is the cubical content 
space in the ship that may be devoted to cargo only that is 
counted, whereas the Panama Canal rules provide for a more 
expansive determination of the carrying capacity of the ship. 

Mr. HOCH. That is true. I can not, of course, give the 
gentleman the technical language, but that is the principle and 
the effect. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is difficult for me to comprehend how 
this is going to reach the total cargo tonnage in view of the 
fact that according to your own report tolls will not be in- 
creased substantially on American vessels, but will be increased 
on vessels of foreign register. 

Mr. HOCH. According to the figures for last year the in- 
erease on American vessels would have been $171,000, while 
the foreign vessels would be $691,000. 

Mr. DAVIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOCH. I yield. 

Mr. DAVIS. The gentleman from Kansas refers to the fact 
that the capacity is to be measured according to the rules of 
the Panama Cana! measurements. 

The GHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
has expired. 

Mr. PARKER. I yield to the gentleman 10 minutes more. 

Mr. DAVIS. And the gentleman thinks that would meet the 
situation of lumber schooners, in which the major portion of 
the load is above deck. Those Panama Canal measurement 
rules have existed since November 21, 1913. Now, if the appli- 
cation of those rules has not met the situation in the past, 
how will it meet it in the future? 

Mr. HOCH. The situation results from an opinion by Attor- 
ney General Gregory. The Panama Canal act provided that 
the tolls might be based on the net registered tonnage, displace- 
ment tonnage, or otherwise, and if not based upon net registered 
tonnage they should not exceed the equivalent of $1.25 per net 
registered ton, nor be less than the equivalent of 75 cents per 
net registered ton. The Attorney General held that the net 
registered tonnage meant net tonnage as determined not under 
the Panama Canal rule but under the United States rule pro- 
mulgated by the Bureau of Navigation, Department of Com- 
merce, 

When they figure under the Panama Canal rules, if they find 
that the tolls would be greater than $1.25 net registered ton 
under United States rules, they must go back and figure them 
under United States rules. The situation as to deck spaces is 
only one item of the difference. : 

Mr. PALMER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOCH. I yield. 

Mr. PALMER. Will there be any difference in the cost under 
the Panama rule and the United States rule—that is, will it 
entail any additional cost? 
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Mr. HOCH. This will be cheaper and the Government can 
administer it easier. 

Mr. THATCHER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOCH. I will yield. 

Mr. THATCHER. Under the present rule are there not 
duplicate admeasurements? 

Mr. HOCH. Yes; as I stated in my opening statement. 

Mr. THATCHER. It will obviate the measurements under 
the United States rule and make the Panama rule applicable, 
which will be more liberal and fairer, as tested by the practice 
at the Suez Canal? 

Mr. HOCH. The gentleman is correct, as it will put into 
effect one system only. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOCH. I will. 

Mr. ARENTZ. What is the reason for decreasing the tolls 
from $1.25 per ton to $1 per net ton? 

Mr. HOCH. The $1.25 was the net registered tonnage rate 
under United States rules, and in order to reach practically 
the same receipts as nearly as possible it is necessary to change 
the maximum to a dollar under Panama rules. 

Mr. ARENTZ. So you left out the word “registered” and in 
brackets put in— 

Determined in accordance with the rules for the measurement of ves- 
sels for the Panama Canal, prescribed by a proclamation by the Presi- 
dent, November 21, 1913. 


Mr. HOCH. Yes; that is, the Panama Canal rules. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, one further question: As I 
read the report, there is no charge for any passenger passing 
ee the canal even though there is authorization for such 
charge. 

Mr. HOCH. That is true. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can the gentleman give the reason why 
no charge for passengers is made, although such charge is 
authorized. 

Mr. HOCH. I can not give the gentieman the reason, although 
I understand there has been no charge for passengers since the 
canal was opened. 

Mr. STAFFORD. We have a law authorizing such charge, 
and it is not made discretionary. There was expressed an inten- 
tion to levy a charge on passengers. 

Mr. HOCH. There might be a question whether it was the 
intention, but no charge has ever been made. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the bill for amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the sentence of section 5 of the Panama 
Canal act, as amended, which reads: “If the toll shall not be based 
upon net registered tonnage, they shall not exceed the equivalent of 
$1.25 per net registered ton, as nearly as the same may be determined, 
nor be less than the equivalent of 75 cents per net registered ton,” is 
amended to read as follows: “If the tolls are not based upon net 
registered tonnage, they shall not exceed the equivalent, as nearly 
as may be determined, of $1 per net ton (determined in accordance 
with the rules for the measurement of vessels for the Panama Canal, 
prescribed by a proclamation by the President, November 21, 1913, as 
amended from time to time), nor be less than the equivalent, as nearly 
as may be determined, (a) of 75 cents per net ton (determined in 
accordance with such rules, as amended from time to time) in the case 
of vessels not in ballast, or (b) of 60 cents per net ton (determined 
in accordance with such rules, as amended from time to time) in the 
case of vessels in ballast.” 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect on the first day of the eighth month 
following the month in which it fs enacted. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. Since I propounded the inquiry as to the matter of 
charge for passengers, the question has arisen as to what is 
the basis for the determination of tolls to be paid by passenger 
vessels. 

Mr. PARKER. It is practically the same as with freight ves- 
sels; it is all based on the earning capacity of the vessel under 
the Johnson report, the Panama Canal rules. 

Mr. DAVIS. In other words, they pay only on the cargo 
capacity of the vessel? 

Mr. PARKER. Yes; the earning capacity. 

Mr. DAVIS. And not upon the passengers? 

Mr. PARKER. On the measurements, based on the earning 
capacity of the vessel. 

Mr. DAVIS. And, of course, the cargo capacity may embrace 
a very small percentage of the vessel itself. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has the gentleman any data to give the 
committee as to the comparative charge on vessels of like 
tonnage? 

Mr. PARKER, It is all in the report. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, I beg the gentleman’s pardon. I 
read the report very carefully, and that subject is not carried 
in the report. Do passenger vessels pay proportionately to the 
amount of service they receive in going through the Canal or 
are they given any preferential consideration because they are 
engaged in coastwise trade? 

Mr. PARKER. Not at all. The gentleman remembers that 
that was all threshed out in the Sixty-third Congress, when he 
was a Member of the House. 

Mr. DAVIS. What does the gentleman from New York 
understand was the reason which prompted the committee and 
the Congress to make an exception in the case of passengers 
at the time the legislation was enacted? 

Mr. PARKER. I do not remember. 

Mr. DAVIS. Does the gentleman. from Wisconsin recall 
what excuse was given? 

Mr. STAFFORD. During my service on the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce under that great leader, 
Mr. James R. Mann, that question was never presented for 
consideration in the committee. 

Mr. PARKER. And it has never been presented since I have 
been on the committee. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Are not the vessels that have large pas- 
senger-carrying capacity and small cargo capacity getting 
through with a very small charge? 

Mr. PARKER. I happen to know that passing through the 
canal on a passenger boat the toll for that particular boat was 
about $7,000. I happen to know that because the captain told 
me, which sum compares very favorably with the charges of 
any of the vessels put down here. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. The gentleman is speaking about carry- 
ing capacity above decks. These vessels have passenger-carrying 
decks above the ordinary deck. 

Mr. PARKER. Yes. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. In figuring the tolls on capacity, is that 
taken into consideration? 

Mr. PARKER. They figure it on the earning capacity under 
‘the Panama Canal rules. The passenger-carrying capacity is 
taken into consideration the same as cargo capacity. This being 
the case, Professor Johnson thought, as all passenger space was 
considered, it would be double tolls if the charge was made for 
passengers in addition to passenger capacity. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Is the gentleman advised as to whether the 
Panama Canal authorities actually apply a different rule of 
an g to cargo vessels than that applied to passenger 
vessels 

Mr. PARKER. No; not at all. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Do they figure them on the tonnage displace- 
ment, the displacement as to passenger vessels, or the capacity 
as to cargo, or how? 

Mr. PARKER. I can not tell. 

Mr. THATCHER. Is not it the rule always to figure regis- 
tered tonnage on the basis of cubic space available for-cargo, 
and, so far as foreign admeasurements are concerned, has not it 
always been the rule, or generally so, to figure the cargo space 
or the equivalent? That is my understanding of the rule. The 
cargo capacity is the cubic space available for cargo. That is 
the basis of admeasurement. It may not be a very wise rule 
in all cases, but that has been the rule of the sea, and so far as 
Panama Canal tolls are concerned they appear to haye been 
formulated along the same general lines. ; 

Mr. GREENWOOD. It strikes me that since they get so 
much more revenue out of carrying passengers than out of 
carrying freight, compared with the space occupied, that the 
passenger vessels are getting much the advantage. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has expired. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. Is it not a fact that the difficulties in handling 
some of the larger passenger vessels, foreign as well as Ameri- 
can, through the canal, are very much greater than handling 
cargo vessels moving freight? 

Mr. PARKER. It depends on the size and the kind, 

Mr. BRIGGS. But where the passenger vessels are partic- 
larly large. 

Mr. PARKER. Some freighters are just as large as passen- 
ger vessels which you see going through there. 

Mr. BRIGGS. But if based only on cargo-carrying capacity, 
the passenger vessels are not paying nearly enough. 

Mr. PARKER. As a matter of fact, it is figured on their 
earning capacity, as I have told the gentleman. I know of one 
concrete case where in going through the canal the captain told 
me that his toll was about $7,000. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Is the rule applied in this bill the Panama 
Canal rule? 

Mr. PARKER. Les. 
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Mr. BRIGGS. There is nothing to indicate here as to how it 
applies with reference to passenger vessels? 

Mr. PARKER. No; it is all based on carrying capacity, 

Mr. BRIGGS. And nothing to indicate how it applies to 
cargo vessels? 

Mr. PARKER. No; it is all based on earning capacity. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Was no explanation made before the commit- 
tee of that subject? 

Mr. PARKER. The chairman of the subcommittee can better 
answer that. 

Mr. HOCH. Mr. Chairman, I regret that I can not give in- 
formation with reference to passengers, because that matter was 
never called to our attention. This bill does not change the sit- 
uation, as far as that is concerned. Therefore we did not go 
into it. I confess to the gentleman that I would like to know 
as a matter of information the reasons which led all adminis- 
trations not to make charges to passengers. But, as I have said, 
no change is made in that matter by this bill. 

Mr. BRIGGS. The question I was asking was going farther 
than that. It was as to the charges for passenger vessels as 
distinguished from cargo vessels; whether they are exempting 
to a large extent the passenger vessels from these charges and 
tolls, and getting the revenue from the cargo-bearing vessels ; 
and, if so, why the tolls are not levied more equitably both on 
the passenger as well as the cargo-carrying vessels, 

Mr. HOCH. It may well be that there is something which 
needs to be looked into, but it is not involved in this legislation. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRIGGS. Yes. 

Mr. DAVIS. I know of no basis for the measurement of 
ships except gross tonnage, net tonnage, and dead-weight ton- 
nage. It is not reasonable to assume that the Panama rule 
applies some method of measurement unknown to shipping cir- 
cles. The bill uses the term “net tonnage.” 

Mr. HOCH. That is to be determined under the Panama 
rules. They have been in effect all these years. I explained 
the difference in general a moment ago. 

Mr. DAVIS. I simply commented on the remark of the gen- 
tleman who thought they measured passenger vessels according 
to displacement. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. TEMPLE, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, having had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 10583) to provide for the method of 
measurement of vessels using the Panama Canal, reported that 
that committee had directed him to report the bill back to the 
House with the recommendation that it do pass. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the bill to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. PARKER, a motion to reconsider the last vote 
was laid on the table. 

FERRY AND HIGHWAY, PANAMA CANAL 


Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill H. R. 4293. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 4293) to provide for a ferry and a highway near the 
Pacific entrance of the Panama Canal. 


The SPEAKER. This bill is on the Union Calendar. Auto- 
matically the House resolves itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill H. R. 4293. The gentleman from New York [Mr. SNELL] 
will please take the chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill H. R. 4293, with Mr. SNELL in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill H. R. 4293, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 4293) to provide for a ferry and a highway near the 
Pacific entrance of the Panama Canal. 


Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


See 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York is recog- 


nized. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. DENISON]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, this bill authorizes the con- 
struction of two ferryboats to cross the Panama Canal and 
provides for the construction of an improved road from the 
ferry to the limit of the Canal Zone to connect with the im- 
proved highway system of the Republic of Panama. 

Of course, the Members of the House are familiar with the 
fact that the Canal Zone, under the jurisdiction of the United 
States, is a strip 10 miles wide, running from one ocean to the 
other, and that the capital of Panama, the city of Panama, is 
within the 10-mile strip, but reserved from it. 

Back in the year 1904, when we made the treaty with Panama 
by which we acquired this strip of land, the method of travel 
on the Canal Zone was by boats running up and down the coast, 
There were no improved roads or highways. But now, with the 
development of the motor vehicle, the roads in Panama have 
been improved and railroads have been constructed, but the 
people of Panama have no adequate way to reach the capital 
of their country by their highway system. 

We have provided temporarily for crossing the canal by 
means of ferry barges propelled by tugs just above the Pedro 
Miguel Locks. But this method of crossing the canal has proyen 
inadequate, and the administration desires authority to provide 
an improved and more adequate method of crossing the canal 
and Cunal Zone. 

Of course, there has long been a desire down there to have a 
bridge across the canal, but our Government is not willing to 
have a bridge built over the canal, 

Mr. COLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. 

Mr. COLE. In case the inter-American highway is built. 
will it not be necessary to provide a bridge? 

Mr. DENISON. I do not think so. I do not think our Gov- 
ernment would be willing for any bridge to be built across the 
canal. If a bridge were built across it, of course, the gentle- 
man understands that in case of war that bridge would be the 
first object of attack, and if the bridge were attacked and 
destroyed that might stop the transits of the fleet. We propose 
to provide an efficient ferry service there, and this bill provides 
for the building of a splendid road from the ferry out con- 
necting with the improved roads of the Republic of Panama. 

Mr. COLE, That is satisfactory to the people of Panama, 
is it? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. 

Mr. THATCHER. If this 7.2 miles of road is built as con- 
templated by this bill, that span of road will be a part of the 
projected Pan American Highway running all the way down 
through Central America to South America? 

Mr. DENISON. That is true. The Republic of Panama has 
now built 270 miles of improved highways, running back from 
the Canal Zone into the interior. The most productive part 
of the Republic of Panama lies west of the canal. They are 
building improved roads into the interior. They have bor- 
rowed a large amount of money for this purpose, and they are 
doing splendid work, They are constructing a fine system of 
highways running back into the interior of the Republic, and 
they are going to continue this construction until they have 
eonnected up the most productive part of the Republic with 
the capital of their country. They are going to have a fine 
system of highways running back to the coffee-producing sec- 
tion and the section largely used for agricultural purposes and 
grazing. 

Mr, DICKSTEIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENISON. I yield. 

Mr, DICKSTEIN. Is there any charge for this ferry that 
is proposed? 

Mr. DENISON. No. The ferries are operated free at Gov- 
ernment expense, It will cost about $45,000 a year to main- 
tain and operate them. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENISON. I yield to the gentleman from Indiana, 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Does this bill contemplate building a 
road across the canal from one side to the other—from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific? 

Mr. DENISON. No. This bill only provides for the con- 
struction of about 8 miles of road laterally across the Canal 
Zone so that the people can cross from one part of the Republic 
to the other part of the Republic. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. There are certain paved highways that 
extend from Cristobal, and on the other side there are paved 
highways that extend out to Fort Clayton, I have heard con- 
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siderable complaint that that highway was not completed all the 

way across the isthmus, and the people down there are much 

interested in getting back and forth, and tourists would like to 

use the paved highway, but it seems that somewhere the propo- 

er is blocked and they are unable to tell where the obstruc- 
on 

Mr. DENISON. No. The proposition is not blocked. We 
have an improved concrete road on the Atlantic side running 
to Gatun, and on the Pacific side we have an improved highway 
extending over to Gamboa. Last year we had a number of 
engineers down there making a survey for a continuation of 
this road from the location of the new dam over to the Atlantic 
side. That survey has been completed, I think, with a view to 
constructing a highway from ocean to ocean. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. I am glad to get that information, 
because there are a great many people who think that the 
matter of having a paved highway from ocean to ocean is 
denied because of the railroad and canal connections which are 
profiting thereby, and that there is somebody who is blocking 
the project. Of course, they are much interested in having that 
connection. 

Mr. DENISON. On the Pacific side we have a concrete road 
running from the Pacific entrance, Balboa to Gamboa. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Does the gentleman know how many 
miles there are now that will have to be built in order to con- 
nect up? 

Mr. DENISON. I was about to state. There is a road 
extending from Balboa on the Pacific side to Gamboa, and we 
are now constructing a very fine highway from that road to the 
new dam site about 14 miles away, up in the interior. That 
is to be a splendidly constructed road and we are spending a 
lot of money to build it. The surveyors have been engaged for 
the past year in making a survey for a highway from the 
new dam site to the Atlantic side, and it is contemplated that 
sooner or later the road will be built. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. I made the inquiry because I knew 
the people down there were anxious to have the two termini 
of the Canal Zone connected by a paved road, and I am sure 
everybody else would like to see it. 

Mr. DENISON. It is desired by a great many that that be 
done, but the gentleman, of course, must understand that it costs 
a great deal of money to construct roads in Panama. It is a 
very mountainous region, and the cost of concrete road con- 
struction is tremendous. There are many things that are much 
more urgent in the Canal Zone than the construction of a road, 
which will only serve for purposes of pleasure to the people 
down there, The present program is to provide the necessary 
housing for our employees before we attempt to provide this 
additional highway across the isthmus. But we are preparing 
for it, and we have made the necessary surveys. 

Mr. COLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENISON. I yield. 

Mr. COLE. Is it not true that they are much more inter- 
ested in getting our part of the Pan American Highway built 
than they are to connect one end of the canal with the other? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. 

Mr. COLE. Because they are spending millions of dollars 
on this Pan American Highway and it has been completed 
through the Central American states, and this is our small 
portion of it? 

Mr. DENISON. This is our portion of it. This will provide 
a concrete highway across the Canal Zone. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. In what I said, of course, I was refer- 
ring to the future, to which we should be looking forward. 
These people are living down there now, and we have military 
forces on both sides, and there is constant traffic back and 
forth across the canal, and while I haye no desire, of course, 
to displace the other road, I do call attention to the fact that 
this highway across the Isthmus is much needed and can be 
used now. 

Mr. DENISON. I am sure that that highway will be built, 
and we are preparing for it now. But there are other things 
to be done down there that are more necessary and more 
urgent. 

Mr. COLE. This highway is not very far in the future. 
In four years we will be through with it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Governor of the Panama Canal, under 
the supervision of the Secretary of War, ts authorized— 

(a) To establish, maintain, and operate, near the Pacific entrance of 
the Panama Canal, from a point at or near Balboa on the eastern 
side of the canal to a suitable point on the opposite shore of the canal, 
a ferry for the accommodation of the public and adequate to serve 
military needs, and for such purposes is authorized to acquire such 
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ferryboats and other equipment, and to construct and maintain such 
wharves, docks, and approaches as may be necessary; and 

(b) To construct and maintain a highway for the accommodation 
of the public and adequate to serve military needs, to extend from the 
western terminal of such ferry to a point at or near the town of 
Arraijan at or near the Canal Zone line. 


Mr. THATCHER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I do not know that I can add very much to the 
explanation which the distinguished gentleman from Tllinois 
[Mr. Denison] has given, but I do believe the establishment of 
this ferry and the construction of this roadway constitute a 
great and emergent need. At present the ferry at Pedro 
Miguel—several miles distant from the city of Panama—is pro- 
visional; it is inadequate and it does not operate for several 
hours a day because it is at a point where it interferes with the 
shipping in transit through the canal, whereas this proposed 
ferry, if and when established at Balboa, at the Pacific entrance 
to the canal, can be so operated as not to interfere with traffic, 
or at least interfere with traffic in very small degree. It also 
gives a better connection from the Canal Zone and from that 
portion of the Republic of Panama lying eastwardly of the canal 
with that part of the Canal Zone and that part of the Republic 
lying northwestwardly of the canal. Substantially all of the 
agriculturally producing part of the Republic of Panama lies 
northwestwardly of the canal. 

In that section of the Republic is the great cattle-raising coun- 
try; in that section is the great coffee-raising section; and also 
the sugar-raising section of the Republic. 

Not only is it a matter of justice to Panama and Panamans 
that this ferry be established, giving easy access back and forth 
between the two parts of the Republic of Panama which has 
been bisected by the canal, but also as a matter of military need 
to the United States. If the canal were threatened or in a 
measure blockaded in time of war and if the Canal Zone were 
in great need of supplies, this portion of the Republic of Panama 
would have to be relied on to a large extent to furnish supplies 
to the population of the Canal Zone, both military and civilian. 
Also, in time of war this road system should prove useful in 
the defense of the canal. 

This road will make a short and direct route from the Canal 
Zone, the city of Panama, and that part of the Republie lying 
eastwardly of the Canal Zone with that section of the Republic 
lying westwardly or northwestwardly of the Caral Zone; and, 
as the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Denison] has pointed out, 
there are about 270 miles of hard road now in that northwestern 
section of the Republie; these roads have been constructed at 
great expense by the Panaman Government, and the Repub- 
lic of Panama expects within the next two years to build the 
remaining portion of this road system, which will carry these 
roads all the way to the Boquete and David country, the very 
heart of the coffee region and the high portion of Panama. 
Hence there will be about 450 miles of hard-surfaced automobile 
roadways in this northwestern section of Panama within the 
next two years. These roads will be adequately connected with 
the Canal Zone, the city of Panama, and with other portions of 
the Republic of Panama if we build this connecting link of 7.2 
miles of roadway in the Canal Zone. This stretch our Govern- 
ment must build if it is to be built at all, because it must pass 
through Canal Zone territory, and this bill provides for such 
construction in addition to the establishment of the Balboa 
Ferry. The Governor of the Canal Zone, the Secretary of War, 
the Director of the Budget, all of the Canal Zone authorities, and 
War Department authorities believe that the ferry and this 
projected roadway are highly meritorious and that this legisla- 
tion should be enacted. 

Because of the needs and benefits involved, I have been very 
glad to introduce this measure and to press for its enactment. 
Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THATCHER. Yes. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. If this bill becomes a law 
and this ferry is established, then it will provide a medium of 
connecting the two highways, will it not? 

Mr. THATCHER. It will tie this Panaman system of 
roads into the Canal Zone much more satisfactorily than is the 
case at present; it will give direct contact with the city of 
Panama and with the other portions of the Republic which lie 
to the eastward of the Canal Zone. The establishment of this 
ferry and the building of this roadway, as authorized by the 
bill, will prove of inestimable value both to the United States 
and the Republic of Panama. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Can the gentleman state 
whether it is the ultimate intention of those interested in this 
project to have a highway going down into South America and 
extending northward? 
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Mr. THATCHER. My understanding is that is in contem- 
panion, and this will provide a very important link in that 
projec 

Mr. Chairman and colleagues, I earnestl the 
of this bill g pee PAAT 

Mr. McCLINTIO of Oklahoma. This will provide a connect- 
ing link when these roads are built? 

Mr. THATCHER. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kentucky 
has expired. 

Mr. THATCHER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks and to include therein the 
report of the committee on the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks and to inelude 
therein the report of the committee. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THATCHER. I include the committee report, as follows: 


House of Representatives, Report No. 993, Seventy-first Congress, second 
seasion 


PANAMA CANAL FERRY AND HIGHWAY 


Mr. DENISON, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, submitted the following report (to accompany H, R. 4293): 

The Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, to whom was 
referred the bill (H. R. 4293) to provide for a ferry and a highway 
near the Pacific entrance of the Panama Canal, having considered the 
same, report thereon with a recommendation that it pass. 

After the passage of the orlginal act of Congress authorizing the 
acquisition of territory from the Republic of Panama and the construc- 
tion of an interoceanic canal therein, a treaty was made between the 
United States and the Republic of Panama by which the United States 
acquired a strip of land across the Isthmus of Panama, connecting the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, 10 miles wide, being 5 miles on each 
side of the proposed canal. There was reserved to Panama out of this 
10-mile strip the territory then comprising the city of Colon on the 
Atlantic side and the city of Panama, the capital of the Republic, on 
the Pacific side. At that time, 1904, practically the only method of 
transportation in the Republic of Panama was by ships and other small 
watercraft that traveled along the coast of the Republic on both the 
Atlantic and Pacific sides. 

In negotiating the treaty with Panama no provision was made for 
allowing the inhabitants of Panama to cross the Canal Zone from one 
part of the Republic to the other. The canal and the Canal Zone which 
passed under the jurisdiction of the United States completely divided 
the Republic of Panama into two divisions, and no arrangements were 
made for those on either side of the Republic to reach the other side 
except by boat. This was evidently an oversight, and was due, no doubt, 
to the fact that at that time there were no improved highways or rail- 
roads in the Republic of Panama; motor transportation had not then 
been far enough developed, nor had it reached the Republic of Panama 
in any form. The people of Panama had always depended upon inter- 
coastal water craft for travel and for the transportation of their 
products. 

But in recent years the Government of the Republic of Panama has 
been expending large sums on internal improvements. They have built 
some railroads into the interjor, and for several years have been con- 
structing improved highways from various cities and villages in the 
interior to the capital of the Republic. But, of course, they can not 
construct roads over the 10-mile strip under the jurisdiction of the 
United States, nor have they any method of crossing the canal to reach 
Panama City except by a rather antiquated barge ferry and tugboat 
which our Government has been furnishing and operating free just 
above the Pedro Miguel Locks. With the construction of improved 
roads into the interior of the Republic and the agricultural development 
that has followed such construction, travel to and from the capital has 
increased to such proportions that the present ferry service is wholly 
inadequate to take care of the traffic. Moreover, the maintenance of 
this barge-ferry service just above the locks is objectionable for other 
important reasons. 

For several years negotiations have been conducted between our Gov- 
ernment and the Government of Panama with a view. to providing a 
crossing of the canal and the Canal Zone, but no definite arrangements 
have yet been made. The Government of Panama has urged very force- 
fully the necessity of providing this crossing for their people; and the 
State Department of our Government has recognized the moral obliga- 
tion on the part of cur Government to afford this facility to the people 
of Panama. The Government of Panama has urged that an improved 
road be constructed by our Government leading from the canal to con- 
nect up with the improved roads of the Republic, and that a bridge 
be built over the canal. For military and other reasons, the United 


States is unwilling to have a bridge constructed over the canal. In 
the event of war such a structure could be easily destroyed and the 
transit of our fleet through the canal could be indefinitely delayed. The 
alternative is to provide a suitable modern ferry to be installed for 
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crossing the canal at a point where it would be least objectionable from 
a military point of view, and most advantageous to the people of the 
Republic of Panama desiring to cross the canal in order to reach their 
capital. 

The Republic of Panama has constructed something over 250 miles 
of improved highways leading from the Canal Zone back into the interior 
where several towns are located. They have planned and will soon begin 
the construction of a continuation of this road farther into the interior 
to connect up with an agricultural section where a great deal of coffee 
and other agricuitural products are produced, 

The committee feels that the United States should construct across 
its own territory, a distance of about 8 miles, an improved road to 
connect with the improved highways of the Republic of Panama in 
order to allow access to the capital of their country. 

This bill provides for the construction of such a road and for the 
installation of two suitable modern ferryboats with necessary docks and 
approaches, 

The bill has the approval of and is strongly urged by the Governor 
of the Canal Zone, Col, Harry Burgess, who appeared before the com- 
mittee and testified regarding it. The bill also bas the approval of 
the Secretary of War, as is shown by a letter of the Secretary, made a 
part of this report. It also has the approval of the State Department 
and the Bureau of the Budget. The amounts necessary to purchase 
or construct two ferryboats, the necessary docks and approaches, and 
the road leading from the ferry across the zone out to the terri- 
tory of Panama are shown by the letter of Governor Burgess, made a 
part of this report, and appropriations of such amounts are authorized 
by the bill. 

The construction of the two ferryboats will cost about $250,000. 
The ferry slips or docks, including the approaches thereto, will cost 
about $165,000. The grading of 7.2 miles of road, including culverts, 
will cost about $242,000, and concreting the roadway will cost about 
$343,000, making a total of $1,000,000 necessary to complete the work. 

The Republic of Panama has a population of about 500,000 people. 
The cities of Panama and Colon have a population of about 110,000. 
Practically all of the farming district of the Republic of Panama is 
west of the canal, and until this road is constructed and these ferries 
provided the people of that part of the Republic will have no suitable 
means of access to their capital. 

Service on these ferries will be furnished free to the public, and the 
cost of maintenance and operation will be about $45,000 per year. 

It is believed by the committee that our Government ought to meet 
this obligation to the people of the Republic of Panama by providing 
these facilities for crossing the canal and the Canal Zone without further 
delay. 

The bill has the approval of the War Department, as will appear by 
the letter attached and which is made a part of this report. 

War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, November II, 1929. 
Hon. JAMES S. PARKER, 
Chairman Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dran MR. Parker: Referring to the request of your committee dated 
October 7 for a report on the bill (H. R. 4293) entitled “To provide 
for a ferry and a highway near the Pacific entrance of the Panama 
Canal,“ and to my acknowledgment of October 12 stating that the bill 
was being referred to the Governor of the Panama Canal for his com- 
ments, there is quoted below a self-explanatory letter dated October 25 
received from Governor Burgess regarding this proposed legislation : 

“The receipt is acknowledged of your letter of October 12, with in- 
closures, relative to the request of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce for a report on the bill H. R. 4293, To provide for 
a ferry and a highway near the Pacific entrance of the Panama Canal.’ 

“The need for an adequate and permanent ferry of this kind is of 
long standing. Its installation and the construction of the highway 
referred to in the bill would provide vastly improved and necessary 
transportation facilities between the Pacific side of the isthmus and the 
interior Provinces of the Republic of Panama. Important military pur- 
poses would likewise be served. Aside from these considerations, it is 
my opinion that there is a moral obligation on the part of the United 
States to give to Panama a suitable highway across the Canal Zone and 
convenient and adequate ferry service. 

“During the past few years the Republic of Panama has constructed 
an excellent system of improved roads throughout its Provinces west of 
the Panama Canal. At the present time the connection between these 
roads and Panama City, the capital of the Republic, is maintained 
through a barge ferry, towed by a tugboat, operated by the Panama 
Canal at Pedro Miguel Locks. This is an extremely unsatisfactory ar- 
rangement as Pedro Miguel is approximately 8 miles from Panama 
City. Aside from this, it is necessary for the road on the west side of 
the canal to follow a tortuous and lengthy detour in order to connect 
with the ferry at Pedro Miguel Locks. On the other hand, the highway 
proposed in H. R. 4293 would follow a practically straight course from 
the Pacific entrance of the canal to where it would connect with the 
main highway near Arraijan. 
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“In addition to its inaccessibility, the site of the present barge ferry 
at Pedro Miguel Locks is unsuitable for military reasons as a site for 
a permanent ferry. The locks constitute the sensitive points in the 
defense of the canal and any damage sustained by them in time of war 
might precipitate a critical situation. If civilian traffic is allowed to 
cross the canal at or near the locks, the difficulties of effective protection 
would be vastly increased. 

The project has been under consideration for some time and pre- 
liminary surveys and estimates have been made. A blue print showing 


the most suitable location for the ferry and also the route of the pro- 
posed highway is forwarded herewith. The estimates show that the 
total cost of the highway, ferry slips, and ferryboats would be approxi- 
mately $1,000,000. This would be divided as follows: 


1, 000, 000 

“The cost of maintaining and operating the ferry is estimated at 
$45,000 per year. 

The project has the approval of the State Department and the Sec- 
retary of War, and it has been urgently desired by the Republic of 
Panama for several years, The bill introduced by Mr. THATCHER covers 
the project completely and is indorsed by me as being entirely satis- 
factory in every way in so far as the canal administration is 
concerned.” 

The blue print referred to in the foregoing is inclosed herewith. 

In connection with the last paragraph of the governor's letter quoted 
above, the interest of the State Department in this project was brought 
to my attention in a letter dated June 14, 1929, reading as follows: 

“Iam informed that the Governor of the Panama Canal proposes to 
present in the near future a recommendation for an appropriation 
which will permit the establishment of an adequate ferry across the 
Panama Canal to connect Panama City with that portion of the Re 
public lying to the west of the Canal Zone. I should like in this con- 
nection to express this department’s interest in the governor's pro- 
posal and its hope that the appropriation referred to may be approved 
by Congress. 

“ During the past few years the Republic of Panama has constructed 
an extensive system of improved roads in the Provinces lying west of 
the Panama Canal and it has naturally desired to connect these roads 
with the capital through the Canal Zone. The new highways are of 
relatively little value until such connection is provided. This matter, 
as you know, was dealt with in the treaty negotiated with Panama in 
1926, but this treaty has not yet been ratified by either Government, 

“As the Panaman Government can not establish land communication 
between the two halves of the Republic except through the Canal Zone, 
I feel that this Government, in view of the cession of the zone by 
Panama to the United States and in view of our interest in promoting 
the welfare and prosperity of Panama, should cooperate to make such 
communication possible. I have the honor to express the hope, there- 
fore, that the proposal of the governor may be carried into effect.” 

In view of the comments of Governor Burgess, and the indorsement 
of the State Department, I favor the passage of legislation along the 
lines of H. R. 4293 and recommend that your committee make a favor- 
able report on the bill. 

The proposed legislation has been submitted to the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, who advises that it is not in conflict with the 
financial program of the President. 

Sincerely yours, 
James W. Good, 
Secretary of War. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the pro 
forma amendment. I am very happy indeed to see a bill come 
before the House establishing some means of connection to that 
part of Panama north of the Panama Canal. I made a speech 
on the floor of the House over eight years ago advocating some 
means of crossing the canal for the Panaman people, since the 
United States, through the construction of the canal, has seyered 
Panama into two parts without providing any adequate canal 
crossing. 

Now, as far as military purposes are concerned, I do not 
think this ferry has any particular significance. In case of war 
we can throw a dozen bridges across the canal. It is the road 
that has a military significance, but not the ferry. 

Mr. THATCHER. But in order to make the road effective 
you must have the ferry. 

Mr. ARENTZ. But to my mind the thing that is most needed 
is an up-to-date ferry to handie nonmilitary business, because 
it would be a very easy thing to join that road up with the 
other roads of the Panama Canal Zone. 
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Think of the slowness of congressional action in some cases! 
The canal has been finished for a number of years—it was com- 
pleted in August, 1914, to be exact—yet during all this time 
the Panamans have been compelled to cross on a little barge 
or tug at Pedro Miguel in order to go into the northern Pan- 
aman country or from it into Panama City. The northern Pan- 
ama country is rich agriculturally. Most of the farm produce 
coming to Panama City is raised in northern Panama. At the 
present time the wagons, the busses, and trucks waiting to cross 
must wait at the crossing in the morning until the operator is 
ready to take them across, and then the officer in charge may say, 
“There is not room right now. We have got to transport first 
the soldiers, the military wagons, and the military trucks com- 
ing down the road, You wait until I am ready for you.” 

These natives have got to wait until the military is served and 
it may be 9 or 10 o’clock in the morning before they get a chance 
to cross the canal in either direction. Such a situation has 
hindered the development of Panama lying to the north and east 
of the canal. 

I think it is a shame that this work has not been done before, 
and I am very glad, indeed, that the committee has brought out 
a bill providing for a ferry, at least, if not for a bridge, across 
the canal, so as to remedy this situation. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of the bill. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise and report the bill back to the House with the recom- 
mendation that the bill do pass. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. SNELL, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee, having had under consideration the bill (H. R. 4923) to 
provide for a ferry and a highway near the Pacific entrance of 
the Panama Canal, had directed him to report the same back to 
the House with the recommendation that the bill do pass. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the bill to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. PARKER, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to dis- 
pense with Calendar Wednesday business for the remainder of 
the day. j 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that Calendar Wednesday business be dispensed 
with for the remainder of the day. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE RED RIVER BETWEEN GAINESVILLE, TEX., AND 
MARIETTA, OKLA, 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 7968) authorizing 
the States of Texas and Oklahoma to construct, maintain, and 
operate a free highway bridge across the Red River at or near 
United States Highway No. 77, between the towns of Gainesville, 
Tex., and Marietta, Okla. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the bill H. R. 
7968, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc,, That in order to facilitate interstate com- 
merce, improve the Postal Service, and provide for military and 
other purposes, the States of Texas and Oklahoma be, and are hereby, 
authorized to construct, maintain, and operate a free highway bridge 
and approaches thereto across the Red River, at a point suitable to the 
interests of navigation, at or near United States Highway No. 77, be- 
tween the towns of Gainesville, Tex., and Marietta, Okla., in accord- 
ance with the provisions of an act entitled “An act to regulate the 
construction of bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 
1906. 

Sec. 2. There is hereby conferred upon the States of Texas and Okla- 
homa all such rights and powers to enter upon lands and to acquire, 
condemn, occupy, possess, and use real estate and other property needed 
for the location, construction, operation, and maintenance of such 
bridge and its approaches as are possessed by railroad corporations for 
railroad purposes or by bridge corporations for, bridge purposes in the 
State in which such real estate or other property is situated, upon 
making just compensation therefor, to be ascertained and paid accord- 
ing to the laws of such State, and the proceedings therefor shall be the 
same as in the condemnation or expropriation of property for public 
purposes in such State. 

Sec. 3. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 
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With the following committee amendment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert in lieu thereof the 
following : 

“That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to any agreements 
or compacts that have heretofore been or may hereafter be entered into 
by and between the State of Oklahoma, or the highway department 
thereof and the State of Texas, or the highway department thereof, pro- 
viding for the purchase or condemnation and maintenance of any exist- 
ing highway bridge over the Red River, or for the construction and 
maintenance of additional highway bridges over the Red River, at such 
locations as have been or may be selected and agreed upon by the two 
States or their highway departments, for the purpose of connecting the 
2 of the State of Oklahoma with the highways of the State of 

XAS. 

" Sec. 2. If any part of the bed of the Red River where it adjoins the 
boundary line between the States of Oklahoma and Texas is public land 
belonging to the United States, or is unallotted Indian lands reserved 
for or belonging to any of the Indian tribes under any treaty between 
the United States and such Indian tribes, rights of way over such lands 
for the construction and maintenance of public highways and for the 
location, construction, and maintenance of necessary piers and abut- 
ments for any bridges that have been or may be purchased, condemned, 
or constructed and maintained on such highways, are hereby granted to 
the State of Oklahoma and the State of Texas at such locations as have 
been or may be selected and agreed upon by and between said States. 

“ Sec. 3. There is hereby conferred upon the States of Oklahoma and 
Texas or the highway departments thereof, acting jointly, all such 
rights and powers to enter upon lands and to acquire, condemn, occupy, 
Possess, and use real estate needed for the location, construction, and 
maintenance of such highways and for the purchase, condemnation, 
construction, and maintenance of any bridges thereon in either of such 
States as are possessed by the State in which such real estate is situ- 
ated, upon making just compensation therefor to be ascertained and 
paid according to the laws of such State, and the proceedings therefor 
shall be the same as in the condemnation or expropriation of private 
property for public purposes in such State. 

“Sec. 4. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I would like to inquire whether the committee 
has unanimously recommended the passage of this bill? 

Mr. HASTINGS. It has. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. And the bill, as drawn, will 
not in any shape or manner directly or indirectly permit the 
erection of a private toll bridge? 

Mr. HASTINGS. No; they are to be free public bridges and 
erected by the two States of Oklahoma and Texas, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill, as amended, was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


THE EADS MEMORIAL 


Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks on a bill which I have 
introduced (H. R. 11105) to provide for the erection of a suit- 
able memorial to the memory of James B. Eads at New Or- 
leans, La. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman fronr Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker and Members of 
the House, the name and the fame of James B. Eads are insepa- 
rably associated and entwined with the song, tradition, and 
history of the Mississippi River. It is fitting and appropriate 
in the very order of events, and the association of animate and 
inanimate things that the great man’s name should be linked 
forever with the great river of the United States. The miracle 
of birth and the mystery of death convey sublimity with a tre- 
mendous appeal when contemplated in connection with the birth 
of the Mississippi more than a million years ago, according to 
the geologists, and its passing away only when another million 
years have rolled their way into an eternity and the earth 
losses its present axis position or swings from its orbit and 
wanders off in space to meet the annihilation that comes to all 
things great and small. 

It is true, indeed, that he needs no bronze or marble to com- 
memorate his greatness. The Mississippi River will sing his 
name and that of De Soto as long as its waters roll and roll 
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southward to the Gulf of Mexico and the eternal sea. But in 
all ages and in all climes people have constructed temples, mon- 
uments, obelisks, cenotaphs, and memorials to commemorate the 
greatness and glory of those who came to bless mankind and 
then passed on westward forever. As an example that catches 
the imagination and holds it under a wonderful spell allusion 
need only be made to the Pyramids, built approximately 3,000 
years before the Prince of Peace came to announce a new dis- 
pensation, vast and stupendous sepulchers and shrines, wherein 
might repose in imperial magnificence the Pharaohs and kings 
of that land, the dawn of whose history is lost in the remoteness 
of antiquity. Great military leaders apparently have been hon- 
ored in this respect through all the generations almost to the 
exclusion of poets, painters, philosophers, preachers of peace, 
and the engineers and makers of civilization. 

Apparently it is this fact that moved Gibbon to remark in 
that glitteringly gorgeous work, The Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire, on everyone's bookshelves, and yet read but by 
few as was said of it, I think, by Sheridan— 


That as long as mankind shall continue to bestow more liberal 
applause on their destroyers than upon their benefactors the thirst of 
military glory will ever be the vice of the most exalted characters. 


As a matter of fact, however, we know that every great sol- 
dier possessed other qualities than those of the marauder which 
lifted him above the level of his times. 

The crossing of the Alps by Hannibal and Napoleon were 
triumphs of engineering and mathematical skill and the exhibi- 
tion of courage under the most appalling circumstances. The 
glory of Washington, Jackson, Lee, and Grant as military strat- 
egtsts is subordinate to the lofty spiritual qualities possessed by 
each of these great Americans. But James B. Eads was neither 
soldier, sailor, or hero in the popular sense. He would have 
been great, however, in any field of endeavor into which he 
might have been wafted by the winds of fate. He lived to 
bless mankind and to show his countrymen, as Napoleon said, 
that there is no such word as “ impossible,” when courage, hope, 
toil, and perseverance buckle on their armor. For in any 
career there are three main elements of success—talent, educa- 
tion, work. 

The life of Eads, like that of so many other self-made men, 
seems to show us that education is less important than the 

other two and is often fruitless and resultless, except in those 
cases where it is superfluous, to use another historian’s lan- 
guage. Education, after all, as was clearly shown in his case, 
is nothing but a summary method of teaching the lessons of 
life. He had not the formal education of an engineer, but he 
had a very broad training, gained in experience, and had read 
hard. As Bacon hath it, some books are to be chewed and 
digested. Anyone who will read the addresses and papers of 
James B. Eads, by Estill McHenry, with that purpose in mind, 
will secure a liberal education that will enable him to take his 
place among his fellows in any assembly or convention that 
might be held of the notables of his country. 

Two great chapters of his history are mentioned in the bill 
which I introduced as probably the outstanding triumphs of a 
life replete with victories over obstacles and heart-breaking dis- 
appointments that would have subdued a less dauntless soul. 
Read the bill. It may stimulate you to go in quest of the pearls 
of wisdom, which you will find in the great work to which I have 
referred. 

I will from that storehouse of knowledge and mine of unsur- 
passed wealth borrow one gem, which, sparkling in its brilliancy, 
will suggest the splendors that are there for him who will go in 
quest of them. It is an address at a banquet given to Gen. 
U. S. Grant, ex-President of the United States, at New Orleans, 
April 5, 1880. I was a small boy at the time, but distinctly 
remember the profound impression made by that masterly 
speech, even upon the minds of those who had been accustomed 
to look upon him as one of the lofty spirits that dwelled with 
those on the seats of the mighty. I reproduce it here for its 
American thought, boundless in its patriotic reach as the Con- 
tinent itself, knowing no North, no South, no East, no West. 
Ex pede Herculem. From this eloquent expression delivered on 
that memorable night in New Orleans visualize a man who like 
Lear was every inch a king, intellectually, and a dreamer of 
dreams that burst into wonderful realities under the spell of 
his mighty magical perseverance and toil, 


Mr. President and gentlemen, I frankly confess that I love the praise 
of those whom I respect, and that I swallow down flattery and kind 
words with more relish than I do good wine, and of that I take all 
that my judgment and my physician declare to be safe for nre to appro- 
priate. In fact, praise is pleasant, even when one’s own heart tells him 
it is undeserved. But with all my love of it, I am not vain enough to 
appropriate to myself a tithe of the cordial greeting which the mention 
of my name and the praise of my overpartial friend has called forth. 
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For I know that it belongs to a number of statesmen, capitalists, 
editors, and men whose wisdom, money, inftuence, intelligence, and labor 
united under God's grace and through the application of his immutable 
laws to secure a deep channel at the mouth of this mighty river for 
the hitherto pent-up commerce of the grandest empire upon the face 
of this globe. As the executive officer of that noble Commonwealth I 
thank you for this cordial recognition of the value of the service it has 
rendered to our common country and to mankind. For wherever the 
peaceful keels of commerce are driven by wind or steam, no matter 
how distant the shore or how strange the language that may be there 
spoken by our fellowmen, some benefit flowing from the enfranchise- 
ment of the commerce of this valley will be felt by him. 

The jetties were commenced under the administration of our distin- 
guished guest. The law which authorized their construction bears the 
autograph of Ulysses S. Grant. From the first inception of the enter- 
prise the man whom all the nations of the world have so recently, so 
unprecedentedly, and so justly honored was its earnest and faithful 
friend. And I am justly proud of the fact that he was and is the friend 
of him to whom the Congress of the United States intrusted the direc- 
tion and the execution of the work. 

Now, let us pause for a moment to contemplate in the presence of him 
who sanctioned the jetty act what that work has already accomplished. 
For but few men, as a distinguished Senator recently said to me, realized 
what has been saved to the country by the opening of the mouth of the 
Mississippi. 

I am told by some of the most intelligent and experienced merchants 
in St. Louis that transportation to Liverpool has been cheapened at 
least 5 cents per bushel on grain by it, almost all of which saving 
inures to the producers. This apparently small sum becomes so enor- 
mous when multiplied by the totals of the cereals of the valley that I 
can not credit the statement, for the saving is not alone on that which 
passes out through the deep channel of the jetties. When after the 
northern winter is over the cheap water transit of the Erie Canal is 
available, the rates of every competing railway are reduced and the 
producer feels its beneficial influence, even though his grain may go by 
the railway. And so it is with the railways which compete with the 
Mississippi River. Hence this saving, whatever it is, is made also on 
the products which go from the valley across the mountains to the sea. 
But the saving does not stop here, for it is an axiom that the grain 
which remains upon the farm and which is fed to the cattle and hogs, 
or is otherwise consumed, has its value fixed by that which is sold in 
the market. 

We see, therefore, that deep water at the mouth of the river by 
this saving in the course of transportation has raised the value of the 
produce that goes through the jetties and the value of that which 
seeks the competing railways and that which enters into home consump- 
tion. That is, it has raised the value of the entire products of that 
part of the Mississippi Valley which is naturally tributary to its great 
water system. 

Let us see what this means. The corn crop alone of the six great 
growing States for the past year is estimated at 1,000,000,000 bushels. 
If its value has been raised 5 cents per bushel, the increase is equal 
to $50,000,000 in one year. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, permit me to say that I believe every re- 
flecting lover of his country, both North and South, must view with 
pleasure the generous and cordial reception which our distinguished guest 
has met in New Orleans. To me it seems the dawning of a better era. 
Until the past is forgiven, if not forgotten, on both sides the full 
prosperity of the South can not be assured. It is human for each to 
think his cross is the heaviest one that is borne, and hence the van- 
quished are prone to forget the lasting wounds they dealt those who 
would now, though still smarting from them, be good friends. Let the 
dead past go, and look only to the future. Put your hand to the plow 
and don't look back. Let us unite to develop the magnificent heritage 
which God has giyen to us. Through the richest and grandest part of 
tt He has caused a mighty stream and its majestic tributaries to flow 
into one whole and complete system, thus combining diversified im- 
mensity of wealth into harmonious unity and teaching us to cultivate 
a brotherhood of feeling and a homogeneity of interest. 

In ancient and fabled lore we learn that forgetfulness of the past was 
symbolized by the waters of a stream called Lethe; but here we have a 
grander lesson taught by our own great river. Whether its waters are 
born among the snows and ice of the jeweled side of the Rocky Moun- 
tains or on the distant watershed of the North or burst from the warm 
bosom of the earth in crystal springs upon the sunny slopes of the 
Appalachian Chain they will flow alike in quiet harmony through the 
same channel and to the same bourne and their waves seem to murmur as 
they pass, Let us have peace; let us have peace.“ 


For wisdom, eloquence, patriotism, and fraternal love for all of 
his countrymen James B. Eads on that night, April 5, 1880, de- 
livered an address that thrilled his audience and has, in my 
judgment, never been surpassed on any other occasion in any 
place in the United States at any time. We of the valley are 
glad that he was born. We regret that he had to go the way of 
all flesh; particularly do we deplore his passing beyond the sun- 
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set before his great dream of a ship railway and his picturesque Lumber has been taken off the free list and the new tariff on lumber 

vision of transportation could be translated into that reality | will add another burden of $45,000,000 to the annual tax bill of the 

which the dreamers of dreams see floating before their enrap- | American people. 

tured gaze at this very moment. In these three items alone the Senate has voted to take out of the 
During the short period that God has given me the opportunity | pockets of the people in tariff duties 8130, 000,000 a year. 

to witness His children working out miracles of invention, for This has been done in defiance of the findings of fact of the Tariff 

it is through our work that He moves in mysterious ways His | Commission. 

wonders to perform, I have seen the birth of all of the instru- This has been done in violation of the promises made by the Repub- 

mentalities that make this mighty civilization so dazzlingly | nean Party in the last campaign. 

splendid that the glory that was of Greece and the grandeur that This has been done in utter disregard of the recommendations of the 

was of Rome are paled into insignificance. In the whirligig of | President. 

time what man may say that we shall not see ships riding over] Unparalleled in the whole history of tariff legislation is the shifting 

railways from ocean to ocean even as ships now ride through | of votes and reversals of judgment of which renegade Democrats and 

the air from continent to continent. Build a monument, a me- | renegade Republicans have been guilty in recent weeks. 

morial to the great James B. Eads at the water gate in New Or-] Certain Senators have shamelessly traded their votes and jumped from 

leans on the banks of the river he loved so well. Members of the | one side of the question to the other when the lobby pulled the strings. 

House, “Do noble things, not dream them all day.” Press for And the ringleader in this orgy of tariff extortion is none other than 

the passage of the bill, which speaks for the merit of him whom | the veteran lobbyist of other years, Senator GRUNDY, of Pennsylvania. 


we should honor. Sitting in the Senate to-day by appointment of the governor of his 
Enact into law: State, ex-Lobbyist GRUNDY has within the first few months of his service 

A bill to provide for the erection of a suitable memorial to the memory | become the “boss” of the Senate. 
of James B. Eads at New Orleans, La. Nominally it is the Smoot bin still, But in reality it is Grunpy’s 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized bill. 
and directed to erect a suitable memorial on the site of the Water Gate And all that it requires to become Grunpy’s law is the surrender of 
Plaza, at New Orleans, La., commemorating the achievement of James B. | the conferees of the two Houses to Grunpy’s orders and the approval by 
Eads, the great American engineer who devised and constructed the | the President of Grunpy’s handiwork. 
jetties at the mouth of the Mississippi River, in the face of a determined While other branches of the Government are cooperating with leaders 
opposition which he overcame, at the risk of his fortune and the reputa- of industry the country over to hasten the return of prosperity, the 
tion he had earned and won by building one of the world’s greatest | United States Senate, under the domination of Grunpy and the lobbyists, 
bridges at St. Louis, Mo., which now carries loads undreamed of at that | Jammed through the Senate an extortionate tariff that will add to the 
time. cost of living of the whole American people and take heavy toll of every 
Src. 2. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any | American home. 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum n of $100,000 If the conferees of the two Houses fail to purge the Grundy-Smoot- 


to carry out the provisions of this act. Hawley bill of their more flagrant extortions, and ‘the President fails to 
Sec. 3. That the plan and design of such memorial shall be subject to | veto this measure, which violates his and his party's pledges, then the 
the approval of the National Commission of Fine Arts. American people have a right to demand and secure a new President, a 


Sec, 4. That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized to enter into | new House of Representatives, a new Senate, and a new party in control 
an agreement with the city of New Orleans, La., or any appropriate | Of national affairs. 


organization existing therein, for the care of the memorial hereby SENATE BILLS REFERRED 
authorized. Bills and joint resolutions of the Senate of the following 
THE TARIFF BILL AS PASSED BY THE SENATE titles were taken from the Speaker’s table and under the rule 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to | referred as follows: 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by incorporating therein an S. 3189. An act for the relief of the State of South Carolina 
article in the New York American on the tariff bill as passed | for damage to and destruction of roads and bridges by floods 
by the Senate. in 1929; to the Committee on Roads. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- S. 3487. An act to provide for the acceptance of a donation 
mous consent to extend his remarks by printing an article from | Of land and the construction thereon of suitable buildings and 
the New York American on the subject of the tariff. Is there | appurtenances for the Forest Products Laboratory, and for 
objection? other purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

There was no objection. S. J. Res. 93. Joint resolution to provide for a monument to 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend Maj. Gen. William Crawford Gorgas, late Surgeon General of 
my remarks in the Recorp I include the following article from | the United States Army; to the Committee on the Library. 


arch : S. J. Res. 135. Joint resolution authorizing and requesting the 
sali igi 3 EM R OADE ARTIE enen President to extend to foreign governments and individuals an 


invitation to join the Government and le of the United 
DISGRACEFUL TARIFF BRAZEN GOUGE OF AMERICAN PEOPLE For SPECIAL | States in the observance of the one hundred and fiftieth anni- 
INTERESTS—APPEASING THE GRUNDY Gops! versary of the surrender of Lord Cornwallis at Yorktown, Va.; 
After spending seven months upon its consideration, the United States | to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
e aa esse the most disgraceful tariff bill that body ever sent to ENROLLED ILL SIONED 
In some respects the Smoot bill is worse than the Hawley bill sent Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on 
over from the House. In most respects it is just as bad. And it | Enrolled Bills, reported that that committee had examined and 
would probably be worse in all respects than the Hawley bill but for | found truly enrolled a bill of the House of the following title, 
the brave fight against tariff extortions waged in the Senate by a coali- | which was thereupon signed by the Speaker: 
tion of progressive Democrats and progressive Republicans. H. R. 3657. An act to quiet title and possession with respect 
This progressive coalition fought hard to limit tariff revision to those | to certain lands in Custer County, Nebr. 
schedules which would protect what the farmer produces without 
increasing for him the cost of what he buys, and the cost of living for ADJOURN MENT 
everybody. Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
While this coalition was in control of the Senate agriculture appeared adjourn. 
to be in a fair way to obtain an equality with industry in tariff | The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 3 o'clock and 45 
protection. minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, 
But with the break-up of that progressive coalition the control of the | March 27, 1930, at 12 o'clock noon. 
Senate passed from the representatives of the public interest to the 
representatives of special interests. 


Although the Tariff Commission found no facts that would justify it, COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
the tariff on sugar has been increased to a point that will add to the Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
burden of the American people at least $32,000,000 a year. mittee hearings scheduled for Thursday, March 27, 1930, as re- 
Cement has been taken off the free list and the new tartff on cement, | ported to the floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 
Senator BARKLEY, of Kentucky, estimates, will add $40,000,000 to the COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS 
annual burden of the American people. And Senator McMaster, of 0.30 
0 South Dakota, believes this burden will amount to more than $50,000,000 (10.30 a. m.) 


annually. To consider private bills. 
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COMMITTEE ON ROADS 
(10 a. m.) 

To amend the act entitled “An act to provide that the United 
States shall aid the States in the construction of rural post 
roads, and for other purposes,” approved July 11, 1916, as 
amended and supplemented and for other purposes (H. R. 10379, 
H. R. 9304, H. R. 7596, and H. R. 1416). 

COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 
(10 a. m.) 


To authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to establish grades 
and an inspection service for canned foods in order to facilitate 
commerce therein, and to enable the consumers to purchase 
canned goods on the basis of quality, thereby lending encourage- 

| ment to the producers of quality farm products (H. R. 3921). 


COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS 
(10 a. m.) 


To consider various bills concerning the award of medals 
and decorations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. MARTIN: Committee on Foreign Affairs, H. J. Res. 243. 
A joint resolution authorizing an appropriation to defray one- 
half of the expenses of a joint investigation by the United 
States and Canada of the probable effects of proposed develop- 
ments to generate electric power from the movement of the tides 
in Passamaquoddy and Cobscook Bays; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 995). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. LEAVITT: Committee on Indian Affairs. H. R. 5282. A 
bill authorizing the deferring of collection of construction costs 
against- Indian lands within irrigation projects, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 996). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. HOOPER: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 8763. 
A bill to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to investigate 
and report to Congress on the advisability and practicability of 
establishing a national park to be known as the Apostle Islands 
National Park in the State of Wisconsin, and for other pur- 
poses; with amendment (Rept. No. 997). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XII, 

Mr. LEAVITT: Committee on Indian Affairs. H. R. 10215. 
A bill to provide funds for cooperation with the school board at 
Browning, Mont., in the extension of the high-school building to 
be available to Indian children of the Blackfeet Indian Reserva- 
tion; without amendment (Rept. No. 998). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. MARTIN: Committee on Foreign Affairs. H. R. 10919. 
A bill for the relief of certain officers and employees of the 
Foreign Service of the United States, and of Elise Steiniger, 
housekeeper for Consul R. A. Wallace Treat at the Smyrna 
consulate, who, while in the course of their respective duties, 
suffered losses of Government funds and/or personal property 
by reason of theft, warlike conditions, catastrophes of nature, 
shipwreck, or other causes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
999). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. HALE: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 1075. A 
bill to correct the naval record of James M. Hudson; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1000). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. DRANE: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 8665. A 
bill for the relief of William A. Quigley; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1001). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 
11022. A bill for the relief of Sterrit Keefe; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1002). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions was discharged from the consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 10856) granting an increase of pension to Willard M. 


Girton, and the same was referred to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 
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PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 11133) grant- 
ing to the State of Oklahoma 210,000 acres of unappropriated 
nonmineral land for the benefit of its agricultural and me- 
chanical colleges, according to the provisions of the acts of 
July 2, 1862, and July 23, 1866, and authorizing the Secretary 
of the Treasury, upon the Secretary of the Interior certifying 
the number of acres available and that there are not sufficient 
lands in the State of Oklahoma to comply with the provisions of 
this act, to pay to the State of Oklahoma in lieu thereof the 
sum of $1.25 per acre for the number of acres due said State; 
to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii: A bill (H. R. 11134) to amend 
section 91 of the act entitled “An act to provide a government 
for the Territory of Hawaii,’ approved April 30, 1900, as 
amended; to the Committee on the Territories. 

By Mr. SEARS: A bill (H. R. 11135) to authorize the ap- 
pointment of clerks, Quartermaster Corps, as warrant officers, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11136) authorizing the Florence Bridge 
Co., its successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and op- 
erate a toll bridge across the Missouri River at Florence, Nebr. ; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HARE: A bill (H. R. 11187) to provide for the com- 
memoration of the Battle of Fort Balfour; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11138) to provide for the commemoration 
of the Battle of Beech Island; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Aiso, a bill (H. R. 11139) to provide for the commemoration 
of the Battle of Wiggins Hill; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11140) to provide for the commemoration 
of the Battle of Stevens Creek; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11141) to provide for the commemoration 
of the Battle of Hammond's Mill; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11142) to provide for the commenroration 
of the Battle of Fort Galphin; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. PORTER: A bill (H. R. 11143) to create in the Treas- 
ury Department a bureau of narcotics, and for other purposes ; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: A bill (H. R. 11144) to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to extend, remodel, and enlarge the post- 
office building at Washington, D. C. and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. COLE: A bill (H. R. 11145) to increase the authoriza- 
tion for an appropriation for the expenses of the Sixth Session 
of the Permanent International Association of Road Congresses 
to be held in the District of Columbia in October, 1930; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. SIMMS: A bill (H. R. 11146) to provide for the study, 
investigation, and survey, for commemorative purposes, of the 
Glorieta Pass, Pigeon Ranch, Apache Canyon battle fields, and 
of Old Fort Union in the State of New Mexico; to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. STHAGALL: A bill (H. R. 11147) to amend the sec- 
ond paragraph of section 7 of the Federal reserve act; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. PORTER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 282) authoriz- 
ing the appointment of an envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary to the Union of South Africa; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. GRAHAM: Concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res, 26) 
to print 10,000 additional copies of the hearings held before the 
Committee on the Judiciary of the House of Representatives re- 
lating to the prohibition amendment; to the Committee on 
Printing. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ARNOLD: A bill (H. R. 11148) granting a pension 
to Nancy J. Thompson ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. AYRES: A bill (H. R. 11149) granting an increase of 
pension to Sarah E. Sullivan; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BECK: A bill (H. R. 11150) to authorize Lieut. Col. 
David Riesman, Medical Reserve Corps, to accept from the 
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Italian Government the Order of the Knighthood of the Crown 
of Italy; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CRAMTON: A bill (H. R. 11151) granting a pension 
to Annie Annibal; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CRAIL: A bill (H. R. 11152) granting a pension to 
Bernard Howlett; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11153) granting a pension to Ezekiel Pal- 
mer; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11154) for the relief of A. E. Rhode; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11155) granting a pension to Norman 
Stephens; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11156) granting a pension to Henry Bell; 
to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11157) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary V. Mackintosh; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. CULKIN: A bill (H. R. 11158) granting an increase 
of pension to Emily Soper; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11159) granting an increase of pension to 
Adelaide Knight; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr, FORT: A bill (H. R. 11160) for the relief of James 
Golden; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. FOSS: A bill (H. R. 11161) granting a pension to 
Hinman E. Ingerson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 11162) granting 
a pension to John H. Cantlon; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. GREEN: A bill (H. R. 11163) for the relief of Mary 
E. Durr, sole surviving heir to the estate of Gideon Robinson, 
deceased, Margaret Robinson, deceased, and John Robinson, 
deceased ; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 11164) granting 
an increase of pension to Martha E. Curtis; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mrs. KAHN; A bill (H. R. 11165) for the relief of Abram 
L. Gerson (Abe A, Gerson); to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. KEARNS: A bill (H. R. 11166) granting an increase 
of pension to Emma J. Snider; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. LAMBERTSON: A bill (H. R. 11167) granting a pen- 
sion to Matilda Brown; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LUDLOW: A bill (H. R. 11168) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary E. Larimer; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MENGES: A bill (H. R. 11169) granting an increase 
of pension to Margaret Bigham; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 5 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11170) granting a pension to Paul Nitch- 
man; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. PRALL: A bill (H. R. 11171) granting a pension to 
Grace C. Marvin; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. REED of New York: A bill (H. R. 11172) granting a 
pension to Rose Shorts; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SUMNERS of Texas: A bill (H. R. 11173) granting a 
pension to Nancy E. Bowman; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WHITE: A bill (H. R. 11174) granting an increase of 
pension to Lizzie A. Thompson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. WURZBACH: A bill (H. R. 11175) for the relief of 
P. M. Nigro; to the Committee on Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11176) for the relief of Marcos Rodriguez; 
to the Committee on Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11177) for the relief of Mrs. T. M, Bar- 
ret; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11178) for the relief of Joseph R. Gal- 
lagher; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11179) for the relief of David A. Trous- 
dale; to. the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11180) for the relief of Rene Hooge, a 
minor; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11181) for the relief of L. Dromgoole; to 
the Committee on Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11182) for the relief of John Harvey 
Miers; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11183) for the relief of George Anderson; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11184) for the relief of M, S. Mellett; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11185) for the relief of Alex Bremer; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11186) for the relief of R. H. Keene; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11187) granting a pension to Mark Davis; 
to the Committee on Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 11188) for the relief of Leandro Flores; 
to the Committee on Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11189) for the relief of Fritz Zoller; to 
the Committee on Claims, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

6066. By Mr. BLOOM: Petition of citizens of Huntington, 
W. Va., opposing the calling of an international conference by 
the President of the United States, or the acceptance by him 
of an invitation to participate in such a conference, for the 
purpose of revising the present calendar, unless a proviso be 
attached thereto, definitely guaranteeing the preservation of the 
continuity of the weekly cycle without the insertion of the 
blank days; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

6067. By Mr. CONNOLLY: Petition of Lieutenant Colonel 
Henry T. Dechert Camp, No. 80, United Spanish War Veterans, 
of Philadelphia, signed by sundry citizens of Philadelphia and 
vicinity, requesting early action on House bill 2562 and Senate 
bill 476, for the further relief of veterans of the war with 
Spain; to the Committee on Pensions, 

6068. By Mr. CRAIL: Petition of many citizens of Los 
Angeles, Calif., favoring the passage of the Kendall-La Follette 
44-hour week bill for postal employees; to the Committee on 
the Civil Service. 

6069. By Mr. DALLINGER: Petition of certain citizens of 
San Francisco, Calif., praying for the enactment of House Dill 
7979; to the Committee on the Civil Service, 

6070. By Mr. DAVENPORT: Petition of congregations of 
the Baptist, Presbyterian, and Methodist Episcopal Churches 
of Vernon, N. Y., protesting against present religious persecu- 
tions in Russia and favoring the adoption of House Concurrent 
Resolution 20; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

6071. Also, petition of Peter J. Clark, postmaster, and other 
citizens of Bridgewater, N. Y., favoring increased rates of pen- 
sion to veterans of the Spanish War; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

6072. By Mr. FINLEY: Petition of citizens of Somerset, 
Burnside, London, Pulaski, Science Hill, and Tinsley, Ky., favor- 
ing the passage of the House bill 2562 for the increase of pen- 
sions to Spanish War soldiers; to the Committee on Pensions, 

6073. By Mr. HUDDLESTON: Petition of numerous residents 
of Jefferson County, Ala., in behalf of more liberal pensions for 
Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

6074. By Mr. HULL of Wisconsin: Resolution of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, of Greenwood, Wis., 
urging the enactment of a law for Federal supervision of mo- 
tion pictures; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

6075. Also, resolution of the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union of Abbotsford, Wis., urging the enactment of a law for 
Federal supervision of motion pictures; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

6076. Also, resolution adopted by State Board of Vocational 
Education of Wisconsin, indorsing the rehabilitation bill, H. R. 
7138; to the Committee on Education. 

6077. Also, resolution of the County Board of Price County, 
Wis., regarding reforestation; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

6078. By Mr. LINDSAY: Petition of Ironside Democratic 
Club (Inc.), Brooklyn, N. X., declaring the eighteenth amend- 
ment to be misplaced in the Constitution and that civil rights 
therefore be restored, and that the eighteenth amendment be 
repealed ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

6079. Also, petition of J. H. Werbelovsky’s Son, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., urging support of House bill 5634 and giving it a pre- 
ferred status; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

6080. By Mr. McCLINTOCK of Ohio: Petition of citizens of 
Alliance, Ohio, for increased pension for Spanish War veterans; 
to the Committee on Pensions, 

6081. Also, petition of members of Francis Williams Post, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, and Ladies’ Auxiliary thereto, both 
of Alliance, Ohio, for increase in pension of Spanish War vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Pensions, 

6082. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of the 
New York State Federation of Labor, Albany, N. Y., favoring 
the passage of the La Follette bill (S. 306) to abolish black- 
listing systems operated against American seamen; to the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 

6083. By Mr. FRANK M. RAMEY: Petition of Fred N. Mayer 
and 71 other residents of Virden, Macoupin County, III., urging 
the passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing 
for increased rates of pensions to the men who served in the 
armed forces of the United States during the Spanish War 
period; to the Committee on Pensions, 
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6084. By Mr. REED of New York: Petition of common coun- 
cil of the city of Salamanca, N. Y., indorsing House Joint Reso- 
lution 167, to proclaim October 11 of each year as General 
Pulaski’s memorial day; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

6085. By Mr. SHORT of Missouri: Petition of citizens of 
Essex, Stoddard County, Mo., urging the passage of House bill 
2562 and Senate bill 476, increasing the pension of Spanish War 
veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

6086. Also, petition of citizens of Taney County, Mo., urging 
the passage of House bill 2562 and Senate bill 476, increasing 
the pensions of Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

6087. By Mr. SIMMS: Petition of citizens of Farmington, 
N. Mex., asking the passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 
2562, for the relief of Spanish War veterans; to the Committee 
on Pensions, 

6088. Also, petition of citizens of Gallup, N. Mex., asking the 
passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, for the relief of 
Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

6089. By Mr. SMITH of West Virginia: Petition of Mrs. 
W. W. Reif, president of Woman's Christian Temperance Union, 
West Side, Charleston, W. Va., favoring legislation for the Fed- 
eral supervision of motion pictures; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, 

6090. By Mr. SWING: Petition of George F. Mead and 43 
citizens of southern California, urging the adoption of Senate 
bill 476 and House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

6091. Also, petition of 25 of the citizens of San Diego, Calif., 
urging the adoption of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

6092. Also, petition of Charles Dewesse and 70 citizens of 
Palm Springs, Calif., urging the adoption of Senate bill 476 and 
House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

6093. Also, petition of John P. Lewis and 68 citizens of Santa 
Ana, Calif., urging the adoption of Senate bill 476 and House 
bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuurspay, March 27, 1930 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Countless are Thy witnesses, Eternal God, our Father; hum- 
bled amid Thy glories, may we seek direction in Thy wisdom 
and in the simplicity of Thy marvelous teaching. At times 
we desire to do that which is beyond our strength; be gracious 
to accept the wish when we fail to do the deed. We are 
Thine; we are part of Thee and Thou art part of our best 
selves. O teach us to reveal what they dictate of purity, 
courage, and nobility. Lift the light of Thy truth upon all of 
us; may it remain in our memories and live in our daily con- 
duct, Through Christ our Saviour. Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. i 
EDWARD SWEENEY 


Mr. HALE. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
bil (H. R. 2335) providing for the promotion of Chief Boat- 
swain Edward Sweeney, United States Navy, retired, to the 
rank of lieutenant on the retired list of the Navy, reported by 
me from the Committee on Naval Affairs, may be recommitted 
with the report to the Naval Affairs Committee. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from New Hampshire? 

Mr. GARNER. Reserving the right to object, is that agree- 
able to the Naval Affairs Committee? 

Mr. HALE. Yes; I took it up at a regular meeting of the 
committee. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Reserving the right to object, 
what legislation is this? 

Mr. HALE. It is a private bill. The bill was introduced by 
me, was reported out of the committee, but there is an error in 
the report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


RESERVE OFFICERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting a statement on 
the subject of the Reserve Officers’ Association, 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the manner stated. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The statement is as follows: 


Col. Warrer C. COLE, 
President Reserve Officers’ Association, 
Metropolitan Trust Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Dear COLONEL Cote: The pressure of other activities has prevented my 
replying earlier to your open letter with regard to my address in the 
House on the current War Department appropriations bill. I am glad 
to take this opportunity of restating for your benefit my views as con- 
tained therein. 

In your letter you seem to attempt to refute my statements that the 
Reserye Officers’ Association is a great political force for enlarged 
military appropriations. Please allow me to quote from an article by 
yourself as president of the Reserve Officers’ Association in the August, 
1929, issue of The Reserve Officer, official magazine of the Reserve Offi- 
cers’ Association : 


“ MONEY FOR DEFENSE VITAL, SAYS COLONEL COLE 


“The reserve officers of the country are the guardians of our na- 
tional defense act. They are more than 114,000 in number, repre- 
sentative of industry, commerce, and the professions, © * + An ad- 
equate system of national defense is provided for [in this act] in spirit, 
but not in fact [because] * * the moneys are not always forth- 
coming. * * * We know that our protective agencies are far from 
adequate. * * + 

“The object of the Reserve Officers’ Association is to support and 
assist In the development and execution of a military policy for the 
United States which will provide adequate national defense, * * * 

“The association believes it to be the duty and obligation of its 
members as American citizens to urge Congress to make national de- 
fense a reality and to give effect to the national defense act and the 
United States nayal policy by making appropriations adequate for all 
the foregoing purposes; and their particular duty as members of this 
association to aid in the securing of appropriations needed for the traim- 
ing of reserve officers, and to promote legislation in the interest of a 
more perfect organization in the reserves. 

“The reserve officers of the country can provide an adequate system 
of national defense if they will—one that would stand for all time. 
They can arouse the citizens of the country to the necessity of a 
permanent and adequate defense system—a permanent military 
Pollen, + > 

“T hold that it is the duty of the reserve officers of the country to so 
organize through the Reserve Officers’ Association of the United States 
that the association will not only represent the majority of the 
reserve officers but will also develop a powerful organization that can 
be used principally for the purpose of securing legislation and appro- 
priations to provide an adequate system of national defense—in fact, 
one that will stand for all time to come. 

“But we must organize. * * * ‘The reserve officers in civil life 
are executives and organizers, * * * 

“We are organized in civil pursuits, for the chamber of commerce 
activity, raising money for charitable purposes, and many other activi- 
ties that I could mention, yet, gentlemen, we have only started to 
organize in behalf of an adequate system of national defense for this 
country, 

“Tt is our duty and we must turn that organization and executive 
ability of the reserve officers toward the development of the Reserve 
Officers’ Association of the United States—the official mouthpiece for 
the reserve officers of the country—and assist in the development and 
maintenance of a system of national defense that will insure the prestige 
necessary to support our world policies and safeguard our Nation 
against disaster,” 

In the January, 1930, issue of The Reserve Officer, on the opposite 
side of the very page that carries your letter to me, is an article by 
your former executive secretary, now a member of your legislative com- 
mittee, headed “Our Efforts in Congress Rewarded." The article out- 
lines your desires for increased appropriations and states: Each mem- 
ber [of the Reserve Officers’ Association] should express his personal 
views on this PESE directly to his representative in the House and 
Senate. o 

On the floor of the House I pointed out, as the Recorp shows, that 
Capt. Floyd Newman, of your association, had stated in the Coast 
Artillery Journal of October, 1928, “Another reason why every member 
of the Officers’ Reserve Corps should be a member of the Reserve Officers’ 
Association is that * * lit] is the only body which Congress 
recognizes as having sufficient power to demand recognition by them in 
matters pertaining to national defense, * * èe» 

You and your group, through propaganda agencies, were responsible 
for causing Congress to appropriate for the Organized Reserves alone 
during the last five years amounts largely in excess of Budget estimates, 
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as shown by the following table, giving estimates and appropriations 
from 1926 to 1930, inclusive: 


In other words, through letters, telegrams, and other methods you 
were able to cause Congress to increase appropriations over estimates 
in 1926, $452,334; in 1927, $53,500; in 1928, $546,878; in 1929, 


$671,656; in 1930, $908,625 for the Organized Reserves alone. And for 
this 5-year period you and your group were largely responsible for an 
increase in appropriations from an estimate in 1926 of $3,222,466 to 
$6,110,602 in 1930, or an increase for the Organized Reserves in this 
short period of $2,889,268. These figures, to my mind, clearly indicate 
that you were correct when you stated that yours is “a powerful organi- 
zation that can be used principally for the purpose of securing legisla- 
tion and appropriations to provide” for what you term “an adequate 
system of national defense.” 

I do not believe it is necessary to add further evidence that your 
association intends to be a political force in matters of military expendl- 
tures. I do wish to repeat what I pointed out by statistics in the CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, that you have had considerable success for some 
years in getting Congress to increase the appropriations recommended 
for the reserves by the Appropriations Committee. 

I have never suggested that reserve officers as individuals or in an 
organized capacity had no political right to agitate for any goals they 
desire. I merely point out the probable consequences of such activity. 

The following facts appear to me to be rather obvious: 

1. On July 23, 1929, President Hoover said: 

“The American people should understand that current expenditure 
on strictly military activities of the Army and Navy constitutes the 
largest military budget of any nation in the world to-day, and at a time 
when there is less real danger of extensive disturbance to peace than at 
any time in half a century. * * Our whole situation is certainly 
modified by the Kellogg pact.” 

With this went the statement by the President that estimates for 
1933 indicated an expenditure of $803,000,000 ; 

“An increase of $120,000,000 over the last fiscal year and $224,000,000 
over four years ago. All of which compares with a total of $266,000,000, 
the average pre-war total for the combined military services of the 
Army and Navy, or an estimated increase by 1933 of $533,000,000 over 
pre-war.” ” 

I pointed out in my address that our Military Establishment now 
contains at least 689,899 people. This is, of course, entirely exclusive 
of the United States Navy and the Marine Corps, 

2. It is always true that military men and military-minded civilians 
never feel their military establishments to be adequate. In spite of our 
gigantic and supreme expenditures and in spite of President Hoover's 
appeal for reduced expenditures, you and your group still wish to add to 
our military appropriations, 

3. The public and Congress must realize that reduction of military 
expenditures and the development of nonmilitary means toward peace 
will become increasingly difficult as the influence of your group increases. 
If you attain the political influence you seek your organization will be a 
gigantic stumblingblock to such moves toward peace and economy as 
President Hoover urged upon Congress and the country last summer and 
autumn. 

4. It usually follows that the advocates of an ever-increasing military 
establishment attribute to those who disagree with them, first, a lack of 
knowledge about our preparedness needs, or, secondly, a lack of patri- 
otism. In your article, referred to above, you do precisely this. 

As a member of the Subcommittee on Appropriations I have had the 
opportunity for some years to study intimately our military budget and 
prepare my public statements on the basis of that experience. My posi- 
tion enables me to survey not only your own division of our military 
forces but all the others as well. It is human to err, but I am prepared 
to support my statements as set forth on the floor of the House and in 
the Recorp, and I yield to no one in my patriotic desire to serve this 
country. 

5. The civil authorities of our land were intended by the founders 
to be in complete charge of its policies—military and otherwise. The 
fact that your members are out in civil life holding positions of influence 
creates a problem which our citizenry and our Congress must recognize. 

I am not questioning motives, I am not challenging your sincerity, I 
am merely stating a fact when I say that as military-minded citizens 
your association can be a dangerous force making for a growing military 
power. The pages of history show very few cases of military men and 
military organizations favoring military reductions. They show, on the 
contrary, that civil authorities have had to be on guard constantly 
against growing military establishments. 
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I insist that my record shows a reasonable and consistent effort to 
keep before Congress and the public the necessity for guarding our 
people against the growing demands of military enthusiasts for more 
and more money. That is a service I shall continue to render to the 
best of my ability. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ross A, COLLINS. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 27, 1930. 


ADJUSTED COMPENSATION 


Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in relation to a bill I introduced 
providing for the payment of 25 per cent on the basis of the 
adjusted compensation certificates, and to include a letter from 
the Secretary of the Treasury commenting on my bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, any hope the vet- 
erans of the World War had that the adjusted compensation, 
commonly called bonus, be paid either in full or in part is shat- 
tered by the report of the Secretary of the Treasury on the bill 
I introduced. My bill provided for payment of 25 per cent of 
the face value of the certificates now. Others have offered bills 
asking that the Government redeem the certificates in full at 
this time. I contended that the $635,000,000 now to the credit 
of the adjusted-compensation fund could be advanced now with- 
out seriously disturbing the Treasury, but Secretary Mellon takes 
issue with my views, 

The Secretary feels my bill would require a cash outlay of 
$850,000,000, while only $635,000,000 is available. Probably that 
would be so if all veterans made a demand for payment, but it 
is reasonable to assume that not more than three-fourths would 
request payment, if that many, I regret very much the un- 
favorable report on my bill, because I feel several hundred 
thousand yeterans now out of employment would not only 
greatly appreciate but could make good use of 25 per cent of the 
amount of their certificates at this time. Such money as could 
have been paid would be used for necessities of life, thus re- 
leasing to the business people of the country a large sum that 
would assist to stabilize business conditions. 

The views of Secretary Mellon are outlined in the attached 
letter to the Chairman of the Ways and Means Committee: 


Marcu 21, 1930. 

My Dwar Mr. CHAIRMAN: I acknowledge receipt of your letter of 
March 10, inclosing a copy of H. R. 10555, with a request that I trans- 
mit to you such comment and information as I care to express in 
connection therewith, 

The bill provides that the Director of the United States Veterans’ 
Burea is directed to pay to veterans holding adjusted service cer- 
tificates, or who may have made application therefor, 25 per cent of 
the face value of the certificates, providing, however, that there shall 
be deducted from the 25 per cent to be paid the amount heretofore 
borrowed and unpaid by the veteran. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to dispose of the $635,000,000 invested in 
interest-bearing obligations of the United States now held to the credit 
of the World War adjusted-eompensation fund for the purpose of carry- 
ing out the provisions of the proposed act. 

The measure proposed does not meet with the approval of the Treas- 
ury Department. It reopens a question which, after much discussion 
and careful consideration, was definitely settled by congressional action; 
the expedient proposed appears to be of doubtful benefit to the veterans 
themselves and their dependents; it will interfere with the orderly 
program which the Treasury Department is pursuing in the gradual 
retirement of our public debt; and it is actuarily unsound in that it 
proposes to apply the entire reserve which has been set up to date for 
the ultimate retirement of all the certificates to a reduction of only 
25 per cent of the ultimate liability, 

I need not recall to your mind the various proposals and arguments 
which were advanced at the time this matter was considered, particu- 
larly those in favor of and against a cash bonus. Suffice it to say 
that after exhaustive consideration Congress determined in favor of 
adjusted compensation in the form of a 20-year endowment policy 
rather than an immediate cash payment. The choice of this alternative 
was, I think, based upon sound considerations, since it is apparent 
that in the great majority of cases a much larger cash payment received 
during the period of middle age, at a time when earning capacity may 
well be facing the prospect of decrease, is of much greater practical 
benefit than a much smaller cash payment received by young men in 
the strength of their earlier years. Furthermore, the advantage to the 
family and dependents of the adjusted-service certificate method of 
payment as contrasted with the cash-bonus method must be clearly 
apparent. It should be pointed out that the existing provisions for 
loans upon the certificates are calculated to make provision against 
pressing emergencies. In any event, all the considerations which led 
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Congress to determine upon the adjusted service certificate act in the 
form finally adopted in 1924 apply with equal if not Freater force 
to-day. The Treasury Department is unable to perceive, either from 
the standpoint of the veteran or of the public, any adequate reason for 
reopening of the subject at this time. 

It is estimated that the bill would occasion an immediate cash outlay 
of approximately $850,000,000. While the bill evidently assumes that 
the $635,000,000 reserve that has been set up for the ultimate payment 
of the adjusted-service certificates is immediately available for this 
purpose, it must be apparent that such is not the case, since these 
payments would, at best, but reduce the ultimate liability by 25 per 
cent. Not more than 25 per cent of the $635,000,000 reserve is imme- 
diately available unless, of course, the Congress is prepared to alter 
completely the purposes for which this reserve fund was established. 
Approximately $700,000,000 would, therefore, have to be provided. The 
Treasury Department could not approve an increase of taxes at the 
present time for this purpose. The alternative would be for the 
Government to borrow the money, which, of course, means an increase 
in the public debt and a consequent disruption of the orderly program 
upon which the United States Government is now proceeding. A re- 
versal of this program and an actual increase of the public debt by 
the issuance of bonds for this purpose would be regarded by this 
department as a violation of a fundamental principle which might 
entail serious consequences and which should not be considered except 
in the case of grave emergency. 

Finally, I think I should point out to you that while the bill does 
not purport to do so, its actual effect is to increase the amount to be 
paid in the way of adjusted compensation. In this connection I think 
it will be sufficient to point out to the committee that, assuming the 
face value of a certificate to be $1,000, $250 paid in the year 1930 
is a much greater value than $250 paid in the year 1945. The Goyern- 
ment actuary has estimated that in the aggregate this measure would 
add over $600,000,000 to the total amount to be paid for adjusted- 
service compensation. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. W. MELLON, 
Seoretary of the Treasury. 
Hon. Witters C. HAWLEY, 
Chairman Committee on Ways and Means, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


CONSTRUCTION OF CERTAIN PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 6120, an act to 
amend the act entitled “An act to provide for the construction 
of certain public buildings, and for other purposes,” approved 
May 25, 1926 (44 Stats. 630) ; the act entitled “An act to amend 
section 5 of the act entitled ‘An act to provide for the con- 
struction of certain public buildings, and for other purposes,’ 
approved May 25, 1926,” dated February 24, 1928 (45 Stats. 
137); and the act entitled “An act authorizing the Secretary of 
the Treasury to acquire certain lands within the District of 
Columbia to be used as space for public buildings,” approved 
January 13, 1928 (45 Stats. 51), and agree to the Senate 
amendments. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report the bill by title, and 
the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title and the Senate amendments, as 
follows: 

Page 2, Une 28, after “Columbia” insert: “ : Provided, That out 
of the money appropriated under the authorization contained herein, 
at least two buildings shall be constructed in each State for post offices 
with receipts of more than $10,000 during the last preceding year, for 
which post offices no public buildings bave been provided.” 

Page 2, line 23, after “Provided,” insert “ further.” 

Page 3, strike out lines 16 to 25, inclusive, and down to and includ- 
ing west in line 3, page 4, and insert: Secretary of the Treasury 
is authorized, empowered, and directed to acquire, for the use of the 
United States, by purchase, condemnation, or otherwise, any land and 
buildings which he may determine should be acquired within the area 
bounded by Pennsylvania Avenue and New York Avenue on the north, 
Virginia Avenue and Maryland Avenue projected in a straight line to 
Twining Lake on the south, and Delaware Avenue SW. on the east, 
including properties within said area belonging to the District of 
Columbia, but excluding those portions of squares 267, 268, and 298 
not belonging to the District of Columbia; the square known as south 
of 463; all of square 493; lots 16, 17, 20, and 21, and 808 in square 
536; and lots 16 and 45 in square 635. The Secretary of the Treasury 
is further authorized, empowered, and directed to acquire the neces- 
sary land for the extension of the building known as Treasury Annex 
No. 1, northwardly to H Street NW.” 

Page 4, line 16, strike out “, as provided by existing law.” 

Page 4, line 17, strike out “ $10,000” and insert “ $7,500.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Indiana? 
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Mr. SNELL.. Reserving the right to object, it seems to me 
that these are pretty important amendments, and I am not sure 
but that it ought to go to conference as a matter of fact. I 
think, however, that we should have a complete explanation of 
won the amendments mean before the time has gone by to 
object. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, so far as all these amend- 
ments are concerned, except the first one, they have already 
been before the Committee on Publie Buildings and Grounds 
of the House of Representatives and agreed to by the com- 
mittee, and I have been instructed by a unanimous vote of the 
committee to ask that the House agree to the amendments. 

These amendments were inserted in the bill by the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds of the Senate, and one day 
when we had a meeting I laid them before the committee, and 
they were thoroughly discussed. 

The first amendment has been put on in the Senate. It pro- 
vides that out of the money appropriated under the authoriza- 
tion contained herein, at least two buildings shall be con- 
structed in each State for post offices with receipts of more 
than $10,000 during the last preceding year for which post 
offices no public buildings have been provided. 

That clause was in the original law, which was approved 
May 25, 1926, and it means this: That in any State that does 
not have a town having receipts of $20,000 or more, but does 
have towns having receipts of $10,000 or more, they will have 
to be recognized by the Treasury Department during the life 
of this program, and to build them two small buildings. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes. 

Mr. HALE. Would that give priority to those places where 
sites have been acquired? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. That has been taken care of in the bill in 
another place. While I am not enamored of this kind of legis- 
lation, yet I believe it will not make much difference in the 
long run, because every State in the Union is entitled to some 
consideration, and during the life of this program each State 
would probably get at least two small buildings. 

Mr. SNELL. Did I understand the gentleman to say that 
this provision is already in the original law? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. If it is already there, why is it necessary to 
put it in again? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. This is in addition to the other. 

Mr. GARNER. This is a new appropriation, and they make 
it apply to this, 

Mr. SNELL. Then they would get the two buildings for the 
small places and two more. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Under the original act they would get two 
buildings, and this would mean two more. 

Mr. SNELL. That is what I am trying to find out. Why 
should we make special provision for those States different from 
the other States in the Union? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. This on the face of it applies to all States 
but the States that have the larger places, of course, will get 
them anyway, and I think these small States will get their 
buildings in any event. There is nothing in the act that pro- 
hibits them from constructing buildings in those States or that 
says anything about the size of the building. 

Mr. SNELL. That is all right; but when you go to the Treas- 
ury Department and talk about having a building, they tell you 
that it does not come within the regulations that they have laid 
down, and if we start making exceptions, why can they not 
make exceptions for all the rest of us? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. But I understand that the Treasury Depart- 
ment has recommended that this be adopted. 

Mr. SNELL. Will they make the same recommendation to 
individual Members who go down there and have special rea- 
sons for special buildings in a place that does not comply with 
their regulations? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. When you get right down to brass tacks here 
is what the trouble is: In those States they have no towns large 
enough to come in under the regulations of the Treasury 
Department, but those States all have two votes in the United 
States Senate, that have to be recognized as being a rather 
important influence. 

Mr. SNELL. And that is what it is for? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. That is the meat in the coconut. 

Mr. GARNER. In other words, there are 12 United States 
Senators who are going to see to it that as to their States an 
exception to this rule is made. 

Mr. SNELL. I wanted to have that brought out. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. That will not cost the Government a large 
expenditure, not more than three or four hundred thousand 
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dollars, but how much is it going to cost the Secretary of the 
Treasury to do this job you have in the other amendment? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Which job? 

Mr. GARNER. Purchasing all of this property? 
` Mr. ELLIOTT. About $15,000,000. 

Mr. GARNER. In other words, the other amendment pro- 
vides for the purchase of property in the District of Columbia 
to the extent of an additional $15,000,000? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. That is not in the amendment. That is in 
the bill itself. 

Mr. GARNER. Then, what is this amendment for? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. The amendment the gentleman is talking 
about is to exclude certain property from the operation of the 
bill. For instance, the building owned by the labor paper is 
excluded, so that the Government is not going to take it over, 
and there are some lots down there under the Pennsylvania 
Railroad yards and a warehouse. That is what that means. It 
exempts those pieces of property from the operation of the bill. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Was the gentleman present 
a few days ago when our distinguished Speaker called attention 
to what we might term “irregularities ” that go with the con- 
demnation of property here in the District of Columbia? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes. 

Mr. MoCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Does not this bill provide for 
the condemnation of a number of pieces of land in the District 
of Columbia? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Under this same procedure 
that is now the law. 

Mr, ELLIOTT. But these amendments have nothing to do 
with that. This provides for the condemnation of certain real 
estate. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. In the District of Columbia? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. In the District of Columbia. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Does not the gentleman think 
it would be wise, in view of the fact that some ten or fifteen 
million dollars has to be expended for the purchase of real 
estate, to follow some suggestion with reference to putting into 
effect new rules and regulations in the way of law, controlling 
condemnation proceedings, something similar to the suggestion 
offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. UNDERHILL] 
and others when this matter was discussed a few days ago? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I think there is room for improvement, if 
anybody can hatch up a scheme that will improve it. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Does not the gentleman think 
that if the bill went to conference the conferees might provide 
some kind of a regulation that would bring about a solution of 
this problem? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. No. Under the rules of the conference, we 
could not reach that proposition under the amendments placed in 
this bill. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Does this bill affect in any way the prob- 
lem that presents a difficult situation as between myself and the 
gentleman from Georgia? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. No; it has nothing to do with that. 

Mr. RAGON. Going back to the question asked by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. SNELL], has your committee afirma- 
tively passed upon that anrendment which was incorporated 
there on the floor of the Senate? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. No; we did not on that. But there seems to 
be no opposition to it. 

Mr. RAGON. I wonder whether there was any in the Senate 
committee? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. The Senate committee allowed it to go in on 
the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. RAGON. I know the gentleman's committee has so 
guarded this bill that it does not have a smell of “ pork” about 
it. It seems to me this is the first encroachment by anybody in 
either branch of Congress—— 

Mr. ELLIOTT. That same amendment was put on on the 
floor of the Senate. 

Mr. RAGON. It may have been put on there on the theory 
that certain States could not be taken care of otherwise. We 
did take care of them otherwise, but they come back here and 
incorporate it again. I am one of the few Democrats who stood 
with you on that project, and I am in hopes that the department 
will execute this program faithfully, and I have never heard any 
complaint. It does seem that we here in the House, men of both 
parties, with strong support of this bill, should say to those 
gentlemen who are making these anrendments to this bill for 
pork-barrel purposes, Tou can not do that.” If it is so, I 
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think it would not hurt to go over this matter and let them 
know that there will be strenuous opposition in the House, such 
as those tactics deserve. ` 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I think under the terms of this bill those 
gentlemen will get relief anyhow. This ought to have passed 
months ago. The delay has held up employment in many parts 
of the country. 

Mr. RAGON. Ido think that the gentleman is making some- 
thing of a surrender when he does not make some kind of a 
move to let gentlemen at the other end of the Capitol under- 
stand what is due to this House, 

Mr. PALMER. Does this bill apply to States having towns 
with receipts of $10,000? 

Mr. ELLIOTT, It would only force buildings into States 
where they have towns with receipts from $10,000 to $20,000. 

Mr. PALMER. From $10,000 to $20,000? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes. 

Mr, PALMER. I think the building program has been 
changed so that even cities of $10,000 receipts will get buildings. 
Why should there be such discrimination? 

Mr, ELLIOTT. I will say to the gentleman that there is no 
discrimination under the terms of this bill. They can erect 
under this bill any buildings that may be necessary, regardless 
of the receipts, except that the former act provided that in order 
to be eligible for a building the town must have $10,000 receipts. 
That is the law on the statute books. 

Mr, PALMER. The States that have towns with receipts of 
$10,000 are integral parts of the country. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker— 
which, of course, I do not intend to do—referring to the amend- 
ment with respect to the extension of the Treasury Annex, does 
that amendment contemplate the extension of that annex 
through to H Street? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. It does. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Personally, I will not object, but I regret 
that there seems to be an intention to remove that historic 
building, the Cosmos Club, sometimes known as Dolly Madison 
House. The purpose could be accomplished just as well on 
many other sites, which would not involve the destruction of an 
interesting historic structure, and we have not many such 
structures. 7 

Mr. MARTIN. Can the gentleman give us a list of the six 
States where these buildings would be assigned? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I think I can. They are New Mexico, Dela- 
ware, South Carolina, Utah, Nevada, and Wyoming. $ 

Mr. MOUSER. I understand that so far the adopted pro- 
gram is being followed and the engineers have been working 
on these projects. Will these amendments take away enough 
money to interfere with the present plans drawn and con- 
templated? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. They will not. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Apropos of what the gentleman said a while 
ago, that there should be buildings erected on localities where 
the postal receipts are $10,000, it seems to me that a great 
many Members of this House are being misled as to how this 
bill is going to operate throughout the country. The amount 
of appropriations for post offices outside of the District of 
Columbia is how much? 
nae ELLIOTT. Three hundred and sixty-three million 

ars, 

Mr. DUNBAR. I understood the amount for post offices is 
limited to $50,000,000. Is that wrong? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes; it is wrong. I do not know where the 
gentleman got that. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Your bill contemplates the erection of how 
many post-office buildings in towns of $10,000 receipts or more? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. It would not be very many. I do not know 
how many and nobody else does. But, on the other hand, it 
might run up into the hundreds or thousands. 

Mr. DUNBAR. How many post offices under this bill will be 
commenced next year? 

Mr. ELLIOTT, I can not answer that question. 
psa DUNBAR. I understood you have appropriated $350,- 

Mr. ELLIOTT. We have authorized it. 

Mr. RANKIN. How much would be authorized outright? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Three hundred and sixty-eight million dol- 
lars would be the amount authorized outright. 

Mr. PALMER. I understand that this applies to six States. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Not the $363,000,000. It is only the amend- 
ment that applies to six States. 

Mr. DUNBAR. You said this bill authorized $50,000,000, 

Mr. ELLIOTT. No; $50,000,000 each year until the program 
is worked out; $35,000,000 out in the country and $15,000,000 in 
the District. 
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Mr. DUNBAR. Fifty million dollars is authorized for appro- 
priations for the building of post offices this year outside of the 
District of Columbia? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. No. Thirty-five million dollars is authorized 
for building outside of the District of Columbia, and $15,000,000 
in the District of Columbia; a total of $50,000,000 annually. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Now, there has been only $35,000,000 author- 
ized for building post offices outside of the District of Columbia 
this year. Is that correct? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes. 

Mr. DUNBAR. How many post offices can the Members of 
this House expect to have built within their districts by an ex- 
penditure of $35,000,000? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. The gentleman is as capable of guessing at 
that as I am, because I have no means of knowing what they 
are going to build this year. They will report that in a few 
days, and the gentleman will know. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I yield. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Iowa. This amendment was placed on 
the bill by the Senate. As I understand, two post offices are 
placed in these six different States, regardless of the postal re- 
ceipts? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. The postal receipts must be above $10,000. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Iowa. Then that will take away from 
the people in our district, where it is contemplated to build post 
offices somethings like $40,000 or $50,000. That will take that 
much away from the buildings in some of those places, will it 
not? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. No. It does not take away anything. It 
puts them in the program along with the rest of them. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Iowa. It puts them in along with the 
rest of them, but this money coming out of the program makes 
that much less money for the purpose of building in the cities 
where there are receipts of $40,000, is not that right? 

Mr, ELLIOTT. Well, it would not always be done at once. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I yield. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Does this Senate amendment provide for 
an additional two buildings in each State, so that we may 
understand now that there will be four buildings in each State, 
two by previous legislation and two by this legislation? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. It would not have any effect on the gentle- 
man’s State, I might say, because they will get more than that 


anyway. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I am thankful for that assurance, but I was 
rather afraid that this amendment was an additional limitation, 
reducing the requirements as to the first two buildings. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. No; it is not. 

Mr. HASTINGS. But we understand from the chairman of 
the committee that there will be at least four buildings in each 
State? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I yield. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Does this affect Pennsylvania in any par- 
ticular? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Not that I know of. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I yield. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Has the gentleman’s committee ever 
considered the advisability of building buildings in all cities in 
the United States that have incomes of $10,000 or more? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Not more than what has been reported here 
and what the House has passed. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. It does not go down as low as that, as I 
understand it? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. There is nothing in this bill that prohibits 
them from building a building if they do not have $20,000 re- 
celpts. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. But what I wanted to know was 
whether the committee had ever considered reporting a bill so 
as to take in all cities? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. No. The committee has not. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. As I recail the recommendation of the com- 
mittee, to build all the buildings referred to would take about 
$600,000,000? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. And this bill, if I understand it, is in that 
direction? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. It is. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. I supported the program and am 
heartily in favor of it; but, if it is good business judgment to 
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build buildings where the income is $10,000 or more, we should 
go on with the program, 

Mr. ELLIOTT. That will have to be settled when the time 
comes. 

Mr. PATMAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I yield. 

Mr. PATMAN. Where the receipts are as low as $7,500 and 
sites have already been purchased by the Government, those 
will have a preferential status? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Is there any provision that would author- 
2 Secretary of the Treasury to employ local architects to 
ass 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes. That is in the bill itself. It is not 
involved in this amendment. 

Mr. PATMAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I will yield. 

Mr. PATMAN. Is it not true that the Treasury Depart- 
ment and the Post Office Department would not be allowed to 
locate these two buildings without the Senate amendment? 
111 No; there is nothing in the bill to pro- 

t 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Reserving the right to object, the 
9 bill was prepared to be an anti-pork-barrel bill, was 
t not 

Mr. ELLIOTT. It was prepared to be a bill that would take 
care of this building program. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Now, the amendment proposed 
1 it a pork-barrel bill as to six States; is that the 

ea 

Mr. ARENTZ. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I will allow the gentleman from Nevada 
[Mr. Arentz] to reply to the gentleman from Kansas [Mr, 
SPROUL]. 

Mr. ARENTZ. There are two sides to every question 

The regular order was demanded. 

Mr. ARENTZ. I reserve the right to object. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is demanded, 

Mr. ARENTZ. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I hope the gentleman will not object. There 
is a great deal involved in this. 

Mr. ARENTZ. I withdraw the objection, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

So the Senate amendments were concurred in. 

COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I present a privileged reso- 
lution from the Committee on Accounts. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts offers a 
resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 178 

Resolved, That the expenses of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency in carrying out the provisions of H. Res. 141 shall be pald out 
of the contingent fund of the House on vouchers authorized by the 
committee, signed by the chairman thereof, and approved by the 
Committee on Accounts, but shall not exceed $3,500. 


Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I yield. 

Mr. SNELL. I would like to ask the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts what information came to him showing that the com- 
mittee expected to use about $3,500. When the resolution was 
originally proposed it was understood by me and by the Rules 
Committee that there would be practically no expense, but there 
might be a little. As the committee is not to travel outside of 
the District of Columbia, how does the committee expect to 
expend the $3,500? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I wish the gentleman from New York 
and the Rules Committee had notified me to that effect, because 
at the time the resolution was introduced I was told they would 
require at least $5,000. At that time I told the chairman of the 
committee that I did not think that amount was necessary, but 
if he would submit to me some data as to what he proposed to 
do, how much work he had, and how much he would require 
for clerical hire, and other things, I would consider it. I did 
so, and thought the committee could get along on $3,500. There- 
fore I have submitted that as the maximum amount the com- 
mittee may expend in this investigation. 

Mr. SNELL. What does the committee intend to do with 
this sum? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. The House had all of that information 
when the resolution came before the House. I have been trying 
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for the past five years to get across to the Members of the 
House that when they pass these resolutions for investigations 
it will require money. That it was not up to the Committee on 
Accounts, after the House had practically unanimously passed 
the resolution for investigation, to question the wisdom of the 
Members in passing the resolution in the first place, but that 
the time to kill it was when the resolution was before the 
House. 

Mr. SNELL. I think it proper to ask the chairman of the 
committee something about the statement that was presented to 
the committee showing the need for this money, and that is the 
only thing I am asking at the present time—where this money 
is going to be spent. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. It is going to be spent for stenographers, 
for clerks, for travel, and for other items which the chairman 
of the committee probably has at his tongue's end, and he can 
give that information to the gentleman. 

Mr. SNELL. I think it would be a good idea to get that in- 
formation from the chairman of the ‘committee. 

Mr. MCFADDEN. I will say in answer to the request of the 
gentleman from New York that this hearing is proceeding. 
There is a lot of work attached to the conduct of these hearings, 
and I will say to the gentleman frankly that the present force 
of the Committee on Banking and Currency is working every 
night until very late in order to keep up with the necessary 
work incident to an intelligent handling of this study. Under 
the authority contained in House Resolution 141 we are charged 
with the duty of issuing subpœnas if we want to get certain 
persons and papers before the committee; and, of course, inci- 
dent to this are some traveling expenses. There is a vast 
amount of material that it is necessary to accumulate and 
tabulate. There is a necessity for clerical help, and in some 
cases the necessary traveling expenses of witnesses must be 
paid. It is not the desire of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency to use any undue amount of this fund. It may not 
take all of it, but it may take a great part of it. 

This sum is simply for the necessary and legitimate expenses 
for the carrying on of this investigation, which is important, 
and the chairman of the committee and the members of the 
committee are desirous that the detailed work incident to the 
carrying on of this query shall be done properly, and where it is 
necessary that additional help be had we be authorized to pay 
for that work. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman permit an inquiry? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. Did the gentleman submit this matter to his 
committee, and are the minority members of the committee in 
accord with him in reference to the necessity of this fund? 

Mr. McFADDEN. It is my understanding they are all agree- 
able to it. 

Mr. STHAGALL. I can answer that question. Everybody 
on the committee desires it. 

Mr. SNELL. The gentleman from Pennsylvania told me at 
the time there would not be much expense attached to this in- 
vestigation. 

Mr. MoFADDEN. And I say that now. I do not think there 
will be, but I think this authorization should be made. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


AMANDA A. RICHMOND 


Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I present another privileged 
resolution from the Committee on Accounts. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts pre- 
sents a resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 187 


Resolved, That there shall be paid, out of the contingent fund of the 
House, to Amanda A. Richmond, widow of James E. Richmond, late em- 
ployee of the House of Representatives, a sum equal to six months of 
his compensation as such employee and an additional amount, not ex- 
ceeding $250, to defray the expenses of the funeral of said James E. 
Richmond. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolution. 
The resolution was agreed to. 


MINORITY VIEWS 


Mr. BOX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
minority may have five days within which to file minority 
views to accompany the bill H. R. 5646. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent that the minority may have five days within which to 
file minority views on the bill mentioned. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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NEW HOME FOR HIGHEST COURT 


Mr. MAGRADY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting an article pre- 
pared by the chairman of the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. ELLIOTT}. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by 
printing an article written by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Ex.iotr] for the National Republic of April, 1930. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAGRADY. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Reoorp, I include the following article written 
by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. ELLIOTT] and published in 
the National Republic of April, 1930: 


NEW HOME FOR HIGHEST COURT—NATION’S SUPREME COURT WILL HAVE 
BUILDING IN KEEPING WITH ITS DIGNITY—-STRUCTURE REALIZES A DREAM 
OF FORMER CHIEF JUSTICH TAFT 


(By Richanůb N. ELLIOTT, Member of Congress from Indiana; chairman 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, House of Representa- 


tives; member of the United States Supreme Court Building Com- 
mission) 


The Constitution of the United States of America, adopted in 1787, 
divided the powers of the Federal Government into three parts—the leg- 
islative, executive, and judicial. Article ITI, section 1 of the Constitution 
says: 

“The judicial power of the United States shall be vested in one 
Supreme Court and such inferior courts as the Congress from time to 
time may ordain and establish.” 

One of our great historians said: “The establishment of the Supreme 
Court of the United States was the crowning marvel of the wonders 
wrought by the statesmanship of America. In truth the creation of the 
Supreme Court with its appellate powers was the greatest conception 
of the Constitution. It embodied the loftiest ideas of moral and legal 
power, and although its prototype existed in the supreme courts estab- 
lished in the various States, yet the majestic proportions to which 
the structure was carried became sublime. No product of government, 
either here or elsewhere, has ever approached it in grandeur. Within 
its appropriate sphere it is absolute in authority. From its mandates 
there is no appeal. Its decree is law. In dignity and moral influ- 
ence it outranks all other judicial tribunals of the world. No court 
of either ancient or modern times was ever invested with such high pre- 
rogatives, Its jurisdiction extends over sovereign States as well as 
over the humblest individual. It is armed with the right as well as 
the power to annul in effect the statutes of a State whenever they 
are directed against the civil rights, the contracts, the currency, or 
the intercourse of the people. It restricts congressional action to con- 
stitutional bounds. Secure in the tenure of its judges from the influ- 
ences of polities, and the violence of prejudice and passion, it presents 
an example of judicial independence unattainable in any of the States, 
and far beyond that of the highest court in England. Yet its powers 
are limited and strictly defined. Its decrees are not arbitrary, tyran- 
nical, or capricious, but are governed by the most scrupulous regard 
for the sanctity of law. It can not encroach upon the reserved rights 
of the States or- abridge the sacred privileges of local self-government. 
Its power is never exercised for the purpose of giving effect to the will 
of the judge, but always for the purpose of giving effect to the will 
of the legislature or, in other words, to the will of the law. Its ad- 
ministration is a practical expression of the workings of our system of 
liberty according to law. Its judges are the sworn ministers of the 
Constitution, and are the high priests of justice. Acknowledging no 
superior, and responsible to their consciences alone, they owe allegiance 
to the Constitution and to their own exalted sense of duty. Instructed 
and upheld by a highly educated bar, their judgments are the ripest 
fruits of judicial wisdom. Amenable to public opinion, they can be 
reached in case of necessity, by impeachment by the Senate of the 
United States. No institution of purely human contrivance presents 
so many features calculated to inspire both veneration and awe, 

“The peculiar nature of the jurisdiction of the court requires the 
judges to be statesmen as well as jurists, and in most instances, tested 
by the results, wisely and well have they acted. Their decisions are not 
confined to mere questions of commercial law or narrow municipal regu- 
lations, but may involve the discussion and settlement of principles 
which affect the policy and welfare of the Nation. The court can not 
consider abstract problems, however important, nor can it frame a 
fictitious issue for argument to satisfy a speculative interest in the re- 
sult. It can not anticipate by an hour the solution of a practical difi- 
culty. It deals with the present and the past; it can not put the remedy 
in force before the right accrues; but given a question, fairly presented 
by the pleadings in a cause, then, however humble the parties to the suit 
or however trifling the amount involved, the decision may sweep beyond 
the petty bounds of local customs or sectional statutes into the broad 
domain of international law or rise into the loftiest regions of constitu- 
tional jurisprudence. The court has always upheld the national char- 
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acter of our Government and vindicated the national honor. At the 
same time it has carefully guarded the reserved rights of the States. 
The most comprehensive and statesmanlike views have happily pre- 
vailed.” 

The first session of the court was held on the first Monday in February, 
being the first day of the month, 1790, in the Royal Exchange Building 
at the foot of Broad Street in New York City. Chief Justice Jay and 
Justices Cushing and Wilson appeared, and John McKesson acted as 
clerk. 1 

The next term, in February, 1791, was held in the new city hall east 
of Independence Hall in the city of Philadelphia, The Philadelphia 
Gazette for February 4, 1791, stated: “ The Supreme Court will meet in 
the new courthouse in this city.” 

The seat of government was moved to the District of Columbia in 
1800 and no provisions were made to hold the court in the city of Wash- 
ington until two weeks before the time that it was to meet. Responding 
to the request of the commissioners of the city of Washington, the 
Senate passed a resolution to accommodate the court in the room in the 
Capitol occupied by the clerk of the Senate. The room is now occupied 
by the marshal of the court. N 

The first meeting of the court was held on February 4, 1801. John 
Marshall sat as Chief Justice for the first time. The appearance of 
Marshall upon the bench was an epoch in the history of the Constitution. 
The hours of provincialism were numbered, the glory and strength of the 
Nation were to come; and the decisions of the great Chief Justice, in 
which he explained, defended, and enforced the Constitution, were to 
shed upon the ascending pathway of the Republic the combined luster 
of learning, intelligence, and integrity. 

The court continued to meet in this small room until about 1808 and 
from that time until 1814 in some other room in the Senate wing of 
the Capitol. After the burning of the Capitol in 1814 the court occupied 
until 1817 the home of Elias Boudinot Caldwell, clerk of the court, at 
206 Pennsylvania Avenue SE., in the city of Washington, a building 
that is still used as a residence. The court then moved baek Into its 
old quarters in the Capitol, which had been rebuilt, and remained there 
until 1860 when it moved into the old Senate Chamber, which had been 
vacated by the United States Senate, and this chamber has been the 
home of the court since that time, with the exception of two short 
periods when it occupied other space in the building while repairs were 
being made to the court room. The United States Supreme Court dur- 
ing all of its history has never had a home of its own but has occupied 
for more than 130 years quarters that really belonged to and were much 
needed by the United States Senate. 

These quarters were for many years entirely adequate and satisfactory 
to the court and the place had the added attraction of being the historic 
chamber which had resounded in early days with the eloquence of 
Webster, Clay, Calhoun, and other great statesmen of that period in 
their controversies which occurred in that historic place. The court 
room itself has been and is now adequate for all hearings before the 
court, but the years of progress have brought a great flood of work for 
the court to handle and the clerk’s quarters are cramped; the library 
room is entirely inadejuate; the Justices have to have their offices in 
their own residences, and the records of the court for more than 130 
years of its active life are stored in rented buildings outside the Capitol. 
During all of these years the Chief Justice and the Associate Justices 
have gone along, putting up with all kinds of inconveniences and never 
complaining. Finally Chief Justice Taft could bear it no longer and he 
began to lay the plans for a home for the Supreme Court that would 
be ample and suitable for the greatest court of all courts. It has been 
said that at first several of the justices were loath to leave the Capitol, 
that they would rather put up with great inconvenience than give up 
the historic surroundings of the present court room. But when Chief 
Justice Taft started in to do something he was not a quitter and he 
finally won out with the court. 

His next battle was with Congress. This, however, was more easily 
won as the Congress had realized for many years that it was high time 
that the judicial division of our Government should haye a home of its 
own in keeping with the dignity and importance of this great court. 
The Elliott Public Building Act of May 25, 1926, authorized the pur- 
chase of a site, and the block of ground bounded on the west by First 
Street, on the north by Maryland Avenue, on the east by Second Street, 
and on the south by East Capitol Street, immediately north of the 
Congressional Library, was purchased at a cost of $1,760,000. 

The public building act No. 644, Seventieth Congress, which was ap- 
proved December 21, 1928, created a commission to be known as the 
United States Supreme Court Building Commission, to be composed of 
the Chief Justice of the United States, an Associate Justice of the 
United States to be designated by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, the chairman and the ranking minority member of the Commit- 
tee on Public Buildings and Grounds of the Senate, the chairman and 
the ranking minority member of the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds of the House of Representatives, and the Architect of the 
Capitol. The commission under the foregoing legislation is composed as 
follows: Hon. Charles Evans Hughes, Chief Justice of the United 
States; Hon. Willis Van Devanter, Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court; Hon. Henry W. Keyes, chairman of the Senate Committee on 
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Public Buildings and Grounds; Hon. James A. Reed, former ranking 
minority member of the Senate Committee on Public Bundings and 
Grounds; Hon. RicHarp N. ELLIOTT, chairman of the House Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds; Hon. Frrrz G. LANHAM, ranking 
minority member of the House Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, and Hon. David Lynn, Architect of the Capitol. 

The commission employed Mr. Cass Gilbert, a noted architect of the 
city of New York, to prepare preliminary plans, elevations, and models 
of the new Supreme Court building, which he did, and after considera- 
tion and examination the commission approved of the plans which com- 
part favorably in architectural design and in the material selected for 
the execution of such design with the buildings now forming the Capitol 
group, and appropriate for the home of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, The plan takes into consideration the position which 
the court occupies in the general plan of government, and also considers 
the necessity for suitable accommodations for the work of the court and 
the necessary space required for the accommodation of attorneys prac- 
ticing before this tribunal and for the employees and officials connected 
with the court in the performance of its various duties. Suitable pro- 
vision has been made for the future growth of the business of the court, 
a matter deserving careful consideration. 

It is believed that this new building will furnish the best possible 
accommodations for the future sessions of the court, for its conferences 
from time to time, and for the accommodation of the attorneys appear- 
ing before the court in the prosecution of business brought to the court 
for its consideration. 

It has been the purpose to prepare a building of simple dignity and 
without undue elaboration, looking rather to the choice of the proper 
material, to the proper disposition of space, to the general comfort of 
the occupants as well as to a harmonious addition to the Capitol group 
of buildings now existing. The sum of $9,740,000 has been authorized 
by Congress for the construction of this building. It will face west 
toward the Capitol, and the main entrance will be in the westerly 
front. General dimensions of the building are 885 feet east and 
west by 304 feet north and south. A terrace surrounds the building and 
forms a setting for it. The exterior design is of the classic type and of 
carefully studied proportions and simple masses. The Corinthian style 
has been adopted as the basis of the exterior design, as it is in harmony 
with the Capitol and is well suited to the character of this building. 

The scale of the building is such as to give it dignity and importance 
suitable for its use as the permanent home of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. The central section of the building (in which is located 
the Supreme Court room and the main corridor leading to it) rises to a 
considerable height above those parts to which are assigned the offices 
and lesser functions of the structure, thus symbolizing the relative im- 
portance of its several parts. The central portion of the structure is 
four stories high above the terrace on the east front; three stories on 
the west front; and the east stories are lower in height so that the roof 
line is continuous, 

The plan naturally divides into four parts, namely, the court room, 
the Justices’ rooms, the offices, and the library. In addition to these 
are certain conference rooms, rooms for lawyers, and rooms for general 
uses. 

The main floor of the building is one story above the terrace. The 
easterly section of the building on the main floor is assigned to the 
Supreme Court room, the conference room, the robing room, the 
chambers of the Chief Justice and of the Associate Justices, The west- 
erly section of the main floor is assigned to the rooms for the Attorney 
General, the Solicitor General, the clerk of the Supreme Court, the 
marshal, and for the use of lawyers doing business with the court, and 
for the press and telegraph. 

The Supreme Court room is placed on the main axis of the plan. 
It is designed to be a room of impressive proportions and monumental 
style. It will be about 64 feet square, measured from wall to wall, and 
about 30 feet high from floor to ceiling. The floor area will be about 
60 per cent larger than the present Supreme Court room. It will be 
lighted by windows on both sides opening between the colonnades to 
the courtyards, as well as by artificial light. This natural lighting is 
so placed that it will give a cross lighting not facing either the Justices 
or the lawyers in the court. á 

The rooms for the Justices, the court officials, and the lawyers are 
grouped around four courtyards, each courtyard being about 64 feet 
square, They are approached by a well-lighted corridor system, which 
connects all departments by direct straight lines of passage, and the 
several stories are accessible by conveniently located elevators and 
stairways. The plan is so arranged that any Justice may pass from his 
own chambers to those of the other Justices for conference, or to the 
court room, the conference room, or to the library without passing 
through the public corridors, or may enter or leave the building in the 
same manner, while he is accessible from the public corridors by a 
direct well-lighted corridor system, at such times as may be convenient. 
There are two ample conference rooms with several smaller unassigned 
rooms located near the center of the building and approached by both 
the main corridors and the minor corridors. 

The second floor contains a law library stack room accommodating 
108,000 volumes, 2 special open-shelf rooms for special volumes or 
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manuscripts of approximately 15,000 volumes, the Hbrarian's rooms, a 
special storage room for documents in use by the librarian, the Supreme 
Court reporters’ rooms, and 16 rooms for use of members of the bar or 
for special reading or conference rooms as may later be assigned. As 
the Supreme Court room and the two main conference rooms extend 
from the main floor through this story, in order to secure ample height 
and fine interior proportions, a certain amount of space in this story is 
required for this purpose. x 

The third floor consists only of the upper part of the central section 
of the building amd law wings extending north and south therefrom. 
In this story is placed a large reading room with open shelves and 
stack rooms for special law libraries accommodating approximately 
222,000 volumes. The assistant librarian's working space and cata- 
loguing room are provided on this floor. 

The ground floor is placed at the general level of the terrace. It 
contains the filing room and stack room for the clerk of the Supreme 
Court; large storage rooms for records and archives; dining room and 
kitchen for the Justices; a dining room for the attorneys, the official 
staff, and the public; rooms for messengers and pages; rest rooms for 
women and women employees; room for the superintendent of the build- 
ing and the electrical staff; telephone room; toilet rooms, ete. There are 
entrances from the terrace to this floor on each front of the building. 

The basement is entered by inclined driveways located below the 
north and south terraces and leading from the easterly side of the 
property. The justices or other officials of the court may enter or 
leave by this means, and reach their offices by the elevators or stairs, 
and ample space is available in the basement for storage of motor cars, 
bicycles, or other means of conveyance. Room is provided for mechani- 
eal equipment, fan blowers for the ventilation system, fresh-air distribut- 
ing ducts, repair shops, rebinding of books, and other utilities, such as 
are always found needed in buildings of this class. 

The building will be strictly fireproof and of the best type of modern 
construction and equipment, to the end that it shall be efficient in every 
department. It is not intended to finish the interior of the building 
with elaborate and expensive marble work and excessive decoration, but 
to rely rather upon fine proportions with a sparing use of appropriate 
decoration for the monumental effect which is desired. 

It was with the deepest regret that the people of the Nation received 
the news of the resignation on account of ill health of Chief Justice 
Willlam Howard Taft, bringing to a close the active part of a great 
and useful life. It has fallen to the lot of no other citizen to preside 
over the destinies of the people in the capacities of President of the 
United States and Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. He filled both 
of these exalted positions ably and with a high and conscientious regard 
for the rights of all of the people; and while he has to his credit a 
yast number of things of which in his declining days he may well be 
proud, the erection of the Temple of Justice for the Supreme Court is 
a monument to him and to his long public service. 

His successor, Hon. Charles Evans Hughes, takes his place as Chief 
Justice with the best wishes of the people of the Nation. He has been 
an honest, able, and fearless official and jurist and possesses all of the 
qualifications necessary to enable him to handle the arduous and com- 
plicated duties of this great position. 

One of his duties as Chief Justice will be to take up the work as 
chairman of the United States Supreme Court Building Commission 
which has been commissioned by Congress to build the new courthouse, 
and no doubt he will see that no time is lost in carrying out this great 
work. We may expect to see the building completed and occupied at an 
early day. While it stands may our Constitution stand in unimpaired 
vigor. 

RELIEF OF FARMERS IN CERTAIN STATES 


Mr. LEAVITT. - Mr. Speaker, by direction of the chairman of 
the Committee on Agriculture I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill (H. R. 10818) to extend the 
provisions of Public Resolution No. 47, Seventy-first Congress, 
entitled “ Joint resolution for the relief of farmers in the storm, 
flood, and/or drought stricken areas of Alabama, Fiorida, 
Georgia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia, Ohio, Okla- 
homa, Indiana, Illinois, Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, New 
Mexico, and Missouri,” which is an emergency matter. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Montana asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of a bill, which the 
Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That the provisions of Public Resolution No. 47. 
Seventy-first Congress, approved March 3, 1930, and entitled“ Joint 
resolution for the relief of farmers in the storm, flood, and/or drought 
stricken areas of Alabama, Florida, Georgia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Virginia, Oalo, Oklahoma, Indiana, Illinois, Minnesota, North 
Dakota, Montana, New Mexico, and Missouri,” are hereby amended so 
as to authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to make advances or loans 
to farmers and/or to procure for farmers fuel and oil for tractors for 
crop production, 
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Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, there is an amendment to clar- 
ify the language that has been suggested by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, which I intend to offer. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I assumed this was just to add Montana to the procession of 
States, but now it seems to be the desire to widen the language. 
Will the gentleman state what the effect of it will be. 

Mr. LEAVITT. This is to take care.of the situation that 
arises from the fact that the bill, which has already passed, and 
for which appropriation has already been made, provides for 
feed for horses, in addition to seed and other things that are in 
the measure, but does not provide fuel for tractors in the case of 
farmers who perhaps live on adjoining farms and do not have 
horses to run their plows but have tractors. All this bill does 
is to allow the use of the money for the purchase of tractor fuel 
under such circumstances, à 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I am not going to object, bu 
I think the Congress is going a long way in this relief matter. 
We started in by making appropriations with which they might 
buy seed. Now, we have this big pork-barrel bill here which 
has been widened to include 15 States, and we are proposing 
now to extend it so they can buy fuel for their tractors. I do 
not know whether the Department of Agriculture can check up 
on that and know whether they are using the fuel in their trac- 
tors or in their sedans in driving around on Sundays. 

Mr. LEAVITT. There are very severe penalties for its 
misuse. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I do not think we ought to put that respon- 
sibility on the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. LEAVITT. The department has stated in its report that 
this is, in effect, an emergency matter and immediate action 
should be secured. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I understand that perfectly, and I have 
seen some other emergency measures come from the Department 
of Agriculture which later they were very glad to withdraw. If 
the Committee on Agriculture has approved of this measure au- 
thorizing Government money to be lent to farmers to buy gaso- 
line, I am not going to put my feeble judgment up against theirs, 
but I do question their wisdom. 

Mr. ADKINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEAVITT. I yield to the gentieman from Illinois. 

Mr. ADKINS. This was considered by the Committee on 
Agriculture, very thoroughly discussed, the letter from the de- 
partment was read, and it was thought that in localities such as 
the gentleman speaks of, where the motive power is a Ford 
tractor instead of a 4-mule team, the farmer was in a similar 
financial condition to the man who used a team. One farmer 
could not operate his team unless he had feed to feed it and the 
other could not operate his Ford unless he had gasoline to run 
it. This does not mean any more money out of the Treasury, 
but means that in such localities money can be spent in this way. 
Under a reading of the bill it was a question whether the depart- 
ment could pay for gas and oil or not, and there was not a single 
dissenting vote in the committee to this resolution. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEAVITT. I yield. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. I would like to ask the question 
whether the sentiment for this amendment originated with the 
owners of the tractors who were jealous of the Government's 
attitude toward the farmers Wo 

Mr. RAGON. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


WORLD WAR VETERANS’ LEGISLATION 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may address the House for two minutes in order to propound 
an inquiry to the gentleman from New York [Mr. SNELL]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for two minutes, Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. I want to ask the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. SNELL] what the chances are for a rule for World War 
veterans’ legislation, which has been reported from the Veter- 
ans’ Committee. 

Mr. SNELL. I am very pleased to say to the gentleman from 
Mississippi that there is no question in my mind but what World 
War veterans’ legislation will be considered within a very short 
time. I so stated to the chairman of the gentleman’s committee 
and to the commander of the American Legion yesterday. 

Mr. RANKIN. Of course, “a short time“ is a rather indefi- 
nite expression, and I would like to ask the gentleman from New 
York about how much longer we will have to wait before we get 
some consideration of this legislation? 


1930 


Mr. SNELL. I have given the gentleman as fair and as con- 
sistent an answer as I can give him, or anybody else can give 
him, at the present time. 

Mr. RANKIN. Let me say to the gentleman from New York 
that we are interested in an amendment to the bill that has been 
reported from the Committee on World War Veterans“ Legisla- 
tion by which we hope to include the principles of the Rankin 
bill to extend the presumptive period for tubercular patients 
and men suffering from other chronic, constitutional diseases to 
January 1, 1930, and I want to know if when “the short time” 
expires, to which the gentleman has referred, a rule will be 
reported to the House that will enable us to take the measure 
up following the general rules of the House so that we may 
offer such amendments as we deem proper and not under a sus- 
pension of the rules. 

Mr. SNELL. I can say to the gentleman that if the legisla- 
tion comes in under a special rule, we haye not drawn a special 
rule for the consideration of general legislation during the last 
six years that I have been chairman of the Rules Committee 
that has not given the House full rights under the provisions 
of such a rule to discuss the bill and offer amendments, and I 
have no intention of doing differently in this case. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Mississippi 
has expired. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for one 
more minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. I am not trying to simply take up the time of 
the House or to harass the gentleman from New York—— 

Mr. SNELL. I am perfectly willing to give the gentleman all 
the information I have. 

Mr. RANKIN. But what I want to know is whether or not 
we are going to have an opportunity to take this bill up right 
away under the rules of the House and not under a suspension 
of the rules. 

Mr. SNELL. If the bill comes in under a special rule from 
the Committee on Rules, the gentleman will have all the rights 
he wants under the rule. 

Mr. RANKIN. Well, will it come—— 

Mr. SNELL. I am not committing myself absolutely, but I 
expect now it will come in under a special rule. 

Mr. RANKIN. And the gentleman could not elaborate on his 
position? 

Mr. SNELL. I am not going any further. I have given the 
gentleman all the information I have and he should be satisfied 
with that. 

Mr. RANKIN. I would like to have a little more definite 
statement as to the time we may expect it. 

Mr. SNELL. I have told the gentleman all I am going to 
tell him at the present time. 

Mr. RANKIN. Because these uncompensated men are dying 
now at the rate of about 72 a day, according to my best informa- 
tion. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I want to call the attention of 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. SNELL] to the fact that 
several thousand of these uncompensated disabled veterans have 
died since we began hearings on the Rankin bill, H. R. 7525, 
on January 22. I hope the chairman of the Rules Committee 
will let his “short time” be very short indeed. I trust that he 
will not delay many more days before bringing in a rule to 
take up this legislation and give us an opportunity to amend it 
by inserting the provisions of the Rankin bill above referred to 
to extend the presumptive period for tubercular men and those 
suffering from other chronic constitutional diseases to January 
1, 1930, in order that those who are now denied compensation 
may not suffer longer as a result of delay on the part of the 
administration’s forces in the House. This delay is now sending 
many of them to premature graves, causing many more to 
suffer untold hardships, and forcing their wives and children, in 
a great many cases, to appeal to charity for bread to sustain 
life. 

Permit me to repeat that the Democratic members of the com- 
mittee are not opposing the Johnson bill. It has a great many 
good features, as far as it goes. But it does not go far enough. 
It does not extend the presumptive period beyond January 1, 
1925, and, in fact, does not extend the presumptive period for 
tubercular men a single day beyond the limit provided in the 
present law. 

But if this measure is brought to the floor of the House 
under a rule that will permit amendments, we can then either 
substitufe the Rankin bill or insert its provisions in the 
Johnson bill, thereby extending the presumptive period for 
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tuberculosis and other chronic constitutional diseases to Jan- 
uary 1, 1930. . 

That is what we want. That is what the American peòple 
desire, and I appeal to the chairman of the Rules Committee 
and other administration leaders in the House to hasten with 
all speed to bring in a rule for the consideration of this legis- 
lation that will give us this power to amend it and aid us to 
do justice to our uncompensated disabled veterans of the 
8 War who are now suffering so greatly because of the 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr, SIMMONS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resoive 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 10813, 
the District of Columbia appropriation bill. í 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, pending that motion, I want to 
ask the gentleman a question. Is it the intention of the gentle- 
man to adhere to the agreement to confine debate to the bill? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska moves that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the further consideration of the 
District of Columbia appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly the House re- 
solved itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union, with Mr. LAGUARDIA in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. O'CONNELL]. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Mr. Chairman, ladies and 
gentlemen of the House, in early days American ships thronged 
the ports of the world. Our sailing vessels acknowledged no 
peers upon the seas. But with the advent of steam, our ship- 
ping fell off and we looked not outward upon the seas but 
inland to our vast undeveloped lands. After the World War 
American wares came in demand. And to-day our factories 
and farms require a foreign outlet. 

To-day, after many experiments, the United States is launch- 
ing a new moyement to upbuild American trade abroad with 
ships flying the American flag. We had abandoned the principle 
of Government ownership and operation of ships. But we had 
decided that if there was ever to be a permanent American 
merchant marine worthy of the name, we would have to adopt 
the same measures of aid as those tendered by other countries 
to their nationals. And in 1928 Congress passed the Jones-White 
Merchant Marine Act to build up the American merchant marine 
under private American operation. 

The Jones-White Act, not alone promises the swift develop- 
ment of American shipping. The building of ships means more 
work in American shipyards and the steady and remunerative 
employment of thousands of idle men. 

The initial moye under this great national policy to carry 
the American flag in swift passenger and freight ships to 
foreign ports will shortly be made. The time is opportune to 
call the attention of the Congress and the American people to 
the important fact. 

The first passenger ship built for foreign trade under the 
Jones-White Act, the magnificent turbo-electric liner Santa 
Clara of the Grace Line, will leave Brooklyn, N. Y., my home 
city, on April 19 next for the west coast of South America, 
making her maiden voyage in a good-will tour in the interest 
of American friendship and commerce. 

This fine ship is called after Santa Clara County, Calif., the 
home of President Hoover and Secretary Wilbur. 

It is significant that this maiden cruise of this fast and 
modern new ship, constructed under an act to build up the 
American merchant marine, will be a cruise of friendship and 
amity to our neighbors of the south. And it is not too much 
to say that this first cruise is one of the first definite steps to 
be taken in pursuance of the Government’s plan for the definite 
and systematic rehabilitation of the American merchant marine 
under private American ownership. 

On her maiden voyage, on April 19 next, the Santa Olara 
will carry the largest delegation of industrial leaders of America 
on the most important good-will tour of South America since 
President Hoover's prepresidential journey. Col. Clarence 
Chamberlin, noted trans-Atlantic flyer, will also be a passenger 
and will take with him his new Crescent cabin monoplane for 
demonstration throughout South America. 

Much force has been given the movement to protect and in- 
crease the markets of the United States in South America, and 
the importance of this forthcoming industrial tour is heightened 
by the fact that Presidents and presidential families, bankers, 
business men, and leading South American industrialists will 
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meet the American group in a series of shore trips all over the 
continent. . 

The Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce will send its industrial 
director, Mr. Walter A. Peterkin. Borough President Harvey, 
of Queens, will make the journey. The leading industries of the 
same borough will be represented. 

The forthcoming maiden journey of the Santa Olara is purely 
a good-will mission. A social call upon our neighbors to the 
‘southland. Friendship should follow the flag. First of all 
comes friendship. It is idle to attempt to develop trade in 
competition with the world without a knowledge of, and sym- 
patliy with, your customers. 

The time has come when the big American industrialist and 
eyen the smaller business man must leave their swivel chairs 
and go out to the ports of the world. They must get close to 
American markets abroad and learn the philosophy of the 
people with whom they deal. We must bolster up and encourage 
and develop our trade relations with South America beyond 
mere theory. This good-will mission to sail on the Santa Clara 
can do immeasurable good in solving the many problems which 
now confront the American business man. 

But it was necessary to launch the new movement for the 
American merchant marine with modern equipment. The opera- 
tors of American ships must meet the competition of Old World 
lines that have been established for scores of years. New stand- 
ards of speed are being established. It is of significance that 
our first new ship under the Jones-White Act, the Santa Clara, 
will carry the American flag to South American ports in an un- 
excelled speed schedule. Attaining a maximum speed of 22 
knots in trial runs off the Delaware Capes, this new turbo-elec- 
tric liner, which will clip five days from the New York-Valpa- 
raiso run, established herself as the fastest steamship thus far 
in America for foreign trade. 

In 14 tests this vessel made an average speed of 19.58 knots, 
and in 6 thrilling sprints in the open sea startled technical ob- 
servers aboard by logging 22. 

The Santa Clara is 504 feet 8 inches long, has a beam of 64 
feet, a displacement of 16,000 tons, a gross registered tonnage of 
9,000, and a depth of 37 feet 5 inches from upper deck to keel. 
Her luxuriously furnished staterooms, all of which are outside 
rooms, provide accommodations for 170 first-class passengers and 
her big cargo holds have a capacity of 6,900 tons. Slightly 
faster than the motor ships Santa Maria and Santa Barbara, she 
will haye a maintained sea speed of 18 knots. 

The first passenger ship built under the Jones-White Merchant 
Marine Act of 1928, the Santa Clara represents the Government's 
first move for the definite and systematic rehabilitation of the 
American merchant marine under private American ownership 
and will carry the American fiag to South American ports in 
an unexcelled speed schedule. As you know the Government 
defrays three-fourths of the cost of ships built under the pro- 
visions of the Jones White Act. The cost of the Santa Clara 
was $3,500,000. Of this amount the Government contributed 
three-fourths, or $2,625,000. But 82 per cent of the Govern- 
ment’s share in the ship is $2,152,500, which was redistributed 
throughout the country, helping the unemployment situation, 
82 per cent going into wages. 

Built in the port of Philadelphia by the New York Shipbuild- 
ing Co., its equipment was assembled from 32 States in the 
Union. Her entry into South American service is an important 
step in the furtherance of Pan American trade, according to 
officials of the Grace Line. 

In a statement made by Daulton Mann, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Grace Line, before the big ship was warped out, 
the marine act of 1928 was praised as furthering the develop- 
ment of the American merchant marine and the Santa Clara’s 
intended service was emphasized as bringing the United States 
and South America closer together and as fostering the further 
development of mutual understanding and sympathy. 

Mr. Mann said in part: 


The Grace Liner Santa Olara to-day started on its trial trip from 
the yards of the New York Shipbuilding Co. at Camden and will be 
the fastest passenger liner in service to the west coast of South 
America. With its maiden yoyage from New York, April 19, a busi- 
ness man or tourist will be able to reach Peru in 9 days, and Val- 
paraiso, Chile, in less than 16 days. 

It means more than this. It means that the American merchant 
marine is on its way to renewed development and prestige through 
the assistance rendered American shipping by the merchant marine 
act of 1928, and the steamship Santa Clara is the first passenger 
liner in foreign trade built under this legislation. 


The Santa Clara has been especially designed for the west 
coast of South America trade, flies the United States flag, and 
was built in one of the finest shipyards in the United States 
and powered with American machinery. With the Santa 
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Barbara and the Santa Maria she will make a trio of ocean 
liners of the latest kind, adding greatly to the prestige of the 
American merchant marine. The Santa Clara may be regarded 
as a natural product of the constantly growing trade and 
travel between the United States and the west coast of South 
America via the Panama 

In size and arrangements, the Santa Clara's public rooms 
are similar to those of the Santa Maria and Santa Barbara, the 
chief difference being in the interior decoration, coloring, and 
furnishings. 

The commodious staterooms of the Santa Clara have been 
especially designed for the ship's passage through tropical 
latitudes and cool west-coast South American weather and for 
the comfort and privacy of her passengers. As already stated, 
every room is an outside one, some having connecting sitting 
rooms. There are numerous private baths and suites de luxe 
oe oe a number of single rooms with shower baths and 
ollet.. 

The power plant of the Santa Clara consists of six oil-fired 
Babcock & Wilcox water-tube boilers, two 4,800-kilowatt Gen- 
eral Electric steam turbine generators directly connected to 
two 6,300-horsepower synchronous induction motors driving the 
two propellers. 

Practically all of the auxiliary equipment is electrically oper- 
ated, involving approximately 950 horsepower in electric motors. 
These auxiliaries include devices for the safety, comfort, and 
convenience of passengers and crew, such as steering gear, 
capstans, electric cooking equipment, deck cargo-handling gear, 
boat-handling equipment and warping winches. Power for 
these auxiliaries is supplied by four 350-kilowatt, 240-volt 
turbine generators, the turbines being driven by steam from 
the same boilers used to supply steam for the main pro- 
pulsion turbines. 

Provision is made so that the ship can make long cruises 
at reduced speed, when only one main propulsion equipment 
will be needed to drive the two propulsion motors. At any 
time in regular service any one generating unit or propul- 
sion motor may be shut down for repairs or other purposes, 
allowing the ship to proceed under power provided by the 
remaining equipment. 

A refrigerating plant with motor-driven, brine circulating 
pumps supplies refrigeration to 9,000 cubic feet of cool air 
space and 6,000 cubic feet of frozen cargo space. 

The Santa Clara is equipped with the latest devices for 
safety at sea, including the latest Sperry navigation devices, 
such as the well-known gyro-pilot bearing repeaters and auto- 
matic steering control of the 2-unit type. She also carries 
two highly efficient Sperry searchlights. 

The act of 1928 is intended to protect United States commerce 
against exorbitant and discriminatory charges, to assure a 
market throughout the world for the products of our farms 
and factories, and to be prepared for the emergency of war 
among other nations. Under this act, the Government has the 
right, when it helps finance the construction of the ships, to 
use them as naval auxiliary craft in case of necessity. 

It is well known that wherever an American ship goes, Ameri- 
can trade expands. The advent of a magnificent ship like the 
Santa Clera to the South American trade under the famous 
Grace Line can not fail to be a big as it will be a new factor 
in commercial relations with the west coast of South America. 
In 1914 we had five ships under the American flag between the 
United States and South America. Our total South American 
imports and exports, then, were $347,000,000. In 1927 there 
were 89 ships in this trade and it had expanded to over $1,000,- 
000,000 annually. In 1914 there was but a single line of Ameri- 
can ships plying between the Pacific coast and the Orient and 
our trade was approximately $386,000,000. In 1927, 145 Ameri- 
can ships were engaged in the oriental trade, and imports and 
exports had risen to $1,800,000,000, in which the expansion of 
American shipping facilities were a factor of great importance. 

The value of the United States exportable surplus in 1926 
was almost $5,000,000,000. Our total bill for ocean freight was 
more than three-quarters of a billion dollars. American farm- 
ers saw ocean freight rates on wheat rise from approximately 
8 cents a bushel in 1914 to 27 cents in 1915 and then soar to 
$1.36 per bushel. By 1927 more than one-sixth of the total 
of American products were being sold abroad. 

The American manufacturers and American farmers gen- 
erally had come to view American shipping in a new light. 
The Shipping Board has disposed of vast numbers of old and 
obsolete ships built during the war. The cost to the Govern- 


ment of the operation of its merchant fleet has been reduced 
from more than $40,000,000 annually to less than 510,000,000. 
Government ships have rapidly been transferred to private 
ownership. 
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The fast and up-to-date Santa Clara is a result of the new 
policy for fast and up-to-date ships to meet the new standards 
of speed in ocean transportation and to be fitted with the 
most modern equipment throughout. 

Few persons realize that it is now possible to make the jour- 
ney from Europe to the west coast of South America via the 
United States than direct to the west coast from Europe. Mr. 
W. A. Young, passenger traffic manager of the Grace Line calls 
attention to the saving in time the Santa Clara will bring about 
in travel between Europe and west coast South American ports. 

Europe to Peru via New York: From Europe to New York, 
5 days; from New York to Peru, 9 days; total time from Europe 
to Peru, via New York, 14 days. 

Europe to Peru by direct route: From Europe to Peru by direct 
route, via Panama Canal, 21 days. 

Europe to Chile via New York: From Europe to New York, 
5 days; from New York to Chile, 16 days; total time from Eu- 
rope to Chile via New York, 21 days. 

Europe to Chile by direct route: From Europe to Chile by 
direct route via Panama Canal, 26 to 29 days. 

Direct route from Europe to Panama Canal, 17 to 20 days. 

Route from Europe to Panama Canal, via New York, 10 days. 

And so America is beginning to place her new ships upon the 
seas, and is starting off her first ship in the new move with a 
good-will tour. We have declared decentralized ownership of 
the American merchant marine as a national policy and are 
using our ocean mail bids as a means of furthering the mer- 
chant marine by giving in awards of ocean mail contracts to 
purchasers of Shipping Board lines. Further legislation is 
req 

Hon. Warrace H. Warre, chairman of the Merchant Marine 
Committee of the House of Representatives, said recently in an 
article in the New York Herald Tribune: 


In the present session of Congress we shall take otber needful steps 
to foster American shipping. Amendment of the ship construction 
loan law is needed to provide the lowest possible rate of interest while 
ships are being built. One of the most important changes of law 
needed to insure the upbullding and maintenance of our merchant 
marine under private ownership involves reasonable assurance of the 
awarding of necessary mail contracts to companies which take over 
routes formerly operated by the Government. 

Another urgent need is for legislation to curb unfair competition 
with regularly established American lines by foreign lines “skimming 
the cream“ of ocean travel from our ports at certain seasons and 
leaving unprofitable business for our own vessels the remainder of 
the year, 

The establishment and maintenance of an adequate merchant marine 
involves a struggle, but from it will flow benefits of importance not 
only to our own generation but to generations yet unborn. 


In taking over the new ships the private American operators 
are confident of success. They would not run them expecting to 
lose money. And in their construction the Government is doing 
important work to reduce the present prevalent unemployment 
throughout the country and help the worker. 

COMMENTS ON THE PROPOSED GOOD-WILL TOUR 


Mr. H. S. Wherett, president of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co., says in part: 

1 think the plan, if it could be carried through on the basis of your 
present ideas, would be desirable and beneficial. 


Mr. J. W. Doty, president of the Foundation Co., says: 

I think the idea a good one. I have heard many industrialists state 
that they would like to make the trip to South America and I believe 
a canvass of the situation might probably decide for a fairly repre- 
sentative group. 

Mr. F. Edson White, president of Armour & Co., states: 


We believe, in general, that the United States manufacturers must 
be very watchful of the South American market and would heartily 
recommend this trip to those who are seeking this market. 

Mr. F. J. Solon, director export division of the Owen-Illinois 
Glass Co., states: 

We think the plan of an executive tour of this type is a very good 
one. 

Mr. Leonor F. Loree, president of the Delaware & Hudson 
Railroad, and Chamber of Commerce of the State of New 
York says in part: 

It seems that the object of the proposed tour is an excellent one. 

Dr. L. S. Rowe, Director General of the Pan American Union, 
said in part: 

1 am certain that this tour will be productive of much good, not 


only in furthering closer commercial relations between the United 
States and countries of South America, but also in bringing about 
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a closer and better acquaintance between the manufacturers and 
exporters of this country and the merchants of South American 
countries, 


A prominent New York banker very aptly said: 


The American executive must discard his smug complacency and 
make a sincere gesture of appreciation to our South American neigh- 
bors if he expects to maintain their good will. 


The following is a quotation from Isaac F. Marcosson, the 
celebrated author, writing on South America: 


It is only when you land south of Panama that you realize how 
much misinformation about South America is lying around loose in 
our particular section of North America. + Accurate knowledge 
of that vast domain is almost as remote with a considerable body of 
us as were our products down there three decades ago. 
So important is it to Europe that kings and princes have not hesi- 
tated to invade it in what is nothing more or less than the guise 
of commercial travelers. * * * 

t CONCLUSION—THE BENEFIT TO LABOR 


Under the Jones-White Act the Government supplies three- 
fourths of the cost of these vessels as a loan, which means that 
every American citizen has a definite interest in these ships 
and should support this great national policy by riding and 
shipping on these boats. 

As to the number of workers employed it would be very hard 
to give any round number estimate, but according to the Na- 
tional Council of American Shipbuilders, the labor which con- 
tributes to the finished ship is composed of almost every known 
craft.. Taking a $15,000,000 ship as a basis, the national council 
assumed that 78 per cent goes to American labor, involving a 
total labor cost of about $11,700,000, or 2,340,000 days’ work, 
or the employment of 7,800 workmen at $5 per day for one year, 
or 2,600 workmen for three years, which would be approxi- 
mately the time required to build such a vessel. 

The remaining 20 per cent after labor in the shipyard and 
labor in the field, forest, mill, and mine, has been paid, goes 
for intrinsic value of the ore in the mines, lumber in the forests, 
products in the fields, and profits to the manufacturers of these 
raw materials. 

Taking the Santa Clara, first passenger and freight liner un- 
der the act as an example, we find that a maximum of 1,000 
men and a minimum of 500 were employed over a period of 
15 months at an average wage rate of 54 cents an hour, with 
a 44-hour week as a basis. 

Under the mail-contract provision of the merchant marine 
act of 1928, the Postmaster General has awarded as of March 
25, 1930, 85 contracts for the carriage of mail to steamship lines 
operating between the United States and foreign countries. 

As a result 32 new ships are to be built at a total cost of 
$179,973,000 ; in addition, 12 ships are now under construction 
at a total cost of $43,178,000, a grand total of 44 ships costing 
$223,151,000. One other ship already listed as completed is not 
included in this estimate since the money for labor has already 
been expended. 

In addition 27 vessels are to be substituted for those now 
in service either by construction of new vessels or by recon- 
ditioning of old vessels. 

Eighty per cent of the cost of these new ships will be charged 
to labor, of which approximately 40 per cent will be spent in 
the shipyards, and the additional 40 per cent will be spent on 
labor engaged in the mines, mills, forests, and the fields, 

This means, that in actual figures, $178,520,800 goes to labor 
under this great national shipbuilding policy. 

Of the 12 ships now under construction approximately 80 
per cent goes to labor, namely, $34,542,400. 

Of the 32 to be built $142,816,640 goes to labor. [Applause.] 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself one hour. I 
ask unanimous consent to extend and revise my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, on February 21 and May 25, 
1928, I addressed the House at length on the subject of fiscal 
relations between the United States and the District of Colum- 
bia. The House honored me by having my remarks at that time 
printed as House Document No. 330, Seventieth Congress, first 
session. My statement at that time appears in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, and the document is available to Members and 
others who desire it. 

Again on January 23, 1929—CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD, page 
2122—I spoke in detail on the subject of fiscal relations, and dis- 
cussed the Bureau of Efficiency report on the same matter— 
House Document No. 506, Seventieth Congress, second session. 
There has been no material change in the fiscal situation since 
those statements were made, and I see no reason for again tak- 
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ing the time of the House in a detailed discussion of that 
matter. 

The regular annual appropriations under which the District of 
Columbia government is operating for the fiscal year 1930 total 
$41,487,615. The amount recommended by the Budget for the 
fiscal year 1931 totals $45,502,028. The committee recommends 
$45,334,317, an increase of $3,846,702 over the 1930 appropria- 
tions, and a decrease of $165,711 under the Budget estimates for 
the next fiscal year. It is estimated that the total revenues for 
the District of Columbia for 1931 available for appropriation 
will be $39,748,000. To this should be added an estimated sur- 
plus of $7,180,000, making a total of $46,928,000. From that 
should be deducted $4,000,000, which must be held in reserve to 
enable the District to remain on a cash-paying basis. Therefore 
there is a net amount available for appropriation for the fiscal 
year 1931 of $42,928,000. In this total is included the regular 
$9,000,000 contribution of the United States to the District of 
Columbia. As is usual, those who complain about this contribu- 
tion are comparing the $9,000,000 lump sum to the total of the 
bill—$45,334,317—and arriving at a percentage basis on those 
totals. To do so is obviously unfair. 

Included in the total definite amount appropriated this year 
is $1,945,277, which is taken from the reserve built up during past 
years, which amount is exclusive of an additional sum of about 
$1,800,000 to cover indefinite items carried in the bill for the 
policemen and firemen’s pension fund and for acquiring land 
under condemnation proceedings for the opening and extension 
of streets under the plan for the system of highways in the 
District. To that amount the United States has contributed, 
along with the District taxpayer, so that it should not now be 
considered in any comparison of contributions by the United 
States and the District. Also carried in the bill this year are 
appropriations of $1,950,100 from the gas tax and $1,690,940 
from the water revenues. These items make a total of $5,586,317, 
which should not be considered in any comparative statement of 
fiscal relations. The $9,000,000 contributed by the United States 
should be compared with the total of $30,748,000 which consti- 
tutes the revenues from real and personal property taxes, taxes 
on banks, and so forth, and miscellaneous reyenues. On that 
basis the contribution of the United States amounts to 23 per 
cent of the total. However, under the language of the bill the 
United States releases to the District of Columbia certain mis- 
cellaneous revenues which it is estimated will amount to 
$1,035,000 during the fiscal year 1931. Considering the amount 
contributed and the amount released the Federal contribution is 
slightly less than 25 per cent of the total. 

There can also quite properly be added to the total contrib- 
uted by the United States the cost of salaries of various Army 
officers assigned to duty with the District of Columbia totaling 
$123,621, the services of various other officials and departments 
for which no charge is made, the use of Government buildings 
and property for which no rent is charged at a fair rental basis 
of $112,000, surplus property transferred to the District without 
charge at a value of $279,093.28 during the fiscal year 1929. 
This transfer during the last five years has totaled $491,423, all 
of which leads inevitably to the conclusion that the United 
States is being decidedly fair and generous in its treatment of 
the District of Columbia. 

The people of Washington speaking through their various 
organizations have been demanding the best of everything in 
city government and at the same time have insisted that they 
should pay only an average, or in many instances, a below- 
average tax rate. The two can not exist together. An increase 
of taxes must inevitably follow increased appropriations for 
betterments and running expenses. It would help greatly if, 
when resolutions are submitted to Congress for increased ex- 
penditures, that there should accompany the resolution a state- 
ment expressing a willingness to pay increased taxes to meet the 
desired obligation. Increases of salaries, buildings, improve- 
ments, all cost money. For every $650,000 added to the cost of 
running the District government an increase of the tax rate of 5 
cents per hundred is necessary. 

The amount carried in this bill and other charges arising 
thereunder would, if paid out of current revenues, call for a tax 
rate of $1.90. That increase will not be necessary this year, due 
to the use of the available surplus. With the enactment of this 
bill into law that surplus will be gone. However, if the pro- 


posed police and firemen salary increase bill is enacted into law 
this session of Congress, a tax rate for the fiscal year 1931 of 
at least $1.80 will be necessary, if, as I believe should be done, 
the District’s cash fund is fixed at $4,000,000, instead of 
$3,000,000, the present amount. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMMONS. 


I will 
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Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Does the gentleman know what com- 
ment the District authorities made on the report of the Speaker 
of the House a few days ago as to prices fixed by the court and 
jury on the estimated value of property that the Government 
wishes to take for building purposes, showing in some instances 
the assessment of the property at less than 50 per cent of the 
value fixed by the jury? Has there been any suggestion by the 
officers that they will increase the assessment of the property ? 

Mr. SIMMONS. The gentleman has touched upon a matter 
that has given us all considerable concern, and that situation 
is the reason for carrying in the bill the proviso that in the pur- 
chase of school lands they can not pay more than 125 per cent 
of the assessed value of the property. I have heard nothing 
from the officials since the Speaker made the statement. I 
think the gentleman has noted what I did that the newspapers 
of Washington practically killed that story. Obviously they do 
not want the people to know that Congress is displeased with 
the robbery going on wheneyer the Government wants to pur- 
chase real estate. Some time ago a statement was made to me 
that buying options on land to sell either to the United States 
or the District of Columbia was a recognized business in Wash- 
ington and that any attempt by Congress to limit the amount 
the Government could pay for land was an interference with 
legitimate business and the doing of something which Congress 
had no right to do. I think that is the attitude of many 
Washington real-estate men, 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I think the provision you put in, limit- 
ing it to 125 per cent of the assessed value, is work in the right 
direction, but I doubt whether it will be entirely effectual. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It has been effective in securing the pur- 
chase of lands for school and park purposes in most cases at 
fair prices. 7 

Mr. MoLAUGHLIN. Of course, we can not ri 
real-estate sharks. e 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Will the gentleman yield? 

a 1 8 I yield. 

8 TH of Idaho. What is the custom as to the assess- 
ment of property—is it at the full value? 

Mr. SIMMONS. The property is supposed to be assessed at 
the full value. The assessor, in whom I have complete con- 
fidence, and who is one of the most valuable men in the gov- 
ernment of the District, says that the appraisal for assessment 
now is on an average between 90 per cent and the full value, 
and in the present slump the assessment will get nearer to 100 
per cent than it has for two or three years past. 

The District of Columbia must face the facts. If the stand- 
ard set in this bill is to be followed next year, it will be neces- 
sary for the commissioners to fix a tax rate of $1.90. Actually 
the District is at that rate now, but the tax bill will not reflect 
that rate until next year. Here, again, the passage of the 
police and firemen salary bill will bring the annual rate to 
about $2 if the standards set in this bill are to be followed. 

Those in Washington who are willing to pay a rate of $2 or 
higher may ask for continued increases in expenditures. Those 
who do not desire that increase should cease to be a party to 
demands for increased and often unwarranted expenditures. 

In using a surplus of $3,200,000 to which the United States 
has contributed, and including the $9,000,000 from the United 
States, the amount of this bill and other charges In 1931 can be 
carried on a tax rate of $1.70 per hundred. Should the United 
States return to the policy of paying 40 per cent of the cost of 
the District government, it would be necessary to increase the 
Federal contribution from $9,000,000 to over $15,000,000. Based 
wholly on the 1931 Budget figures, and assuming 60—40 as the 
basis of appropriations, the tax rate for 1931 would be about 
$1.40. That figure shows the unfairness of the abuse heaped 
upon Congress by certain District interests and likewise the 
injustice of their demands. 

I do not propose to discuss at length the entire bill. The 
report covers its main features, and at the close of my remarks 
I shall ask that it be included in the Recorp as a part of my 
remarks. My colleague on the committee, Mr. Honapay, has 
given detailed study to the police department. He will discuss 
that department, and hence I will not go into those details. 

The bill carries two additional dental clinics in the Health 
Department, one for the use of white and one for the use of the 
colored population of the city. The committee makes no recom- 
mendation as to where they shall be located, stipulating only 
that they shall be placed where they can best serve the people 
of the District, 

The bill carries $3,000,000 for additional land purchases in 
the municipal center and $65,000 for the services of architects, 
and so forth. The committee feels that a complete study of 
the whole needs of the District government should be had, a 
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complete plan of the entire structure marked out, and its utili- 
tarian as well as architectural details determined. In our 
opinion the city should employ for advisory work in this service 
an outstanding architect of broad experience in the planning of 
public buildings. If the $65,000 herein appropriated is not suffi- 
cient for that purpose the committee will consider favorably the 
appropriation of additional funds, This structure must be ade- 
quately planned, and to that end the committee expect the whole- 
hearted cooperation and effert of the District officials charged 
with doing that work. 

Two major items in the bill should be discussed—the schools 
and the water department. On the Tth day of December, 1929— 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, page 249, volume 1—I discussed in detail 
the school-building situation and the school-building program. 
This bill as it came to the Bureau of the Budget from the Dis- 
trict officials asked for $655,000 for senior high schools, $1,100,- 
000 for junior high schools, and $580,000 for elementary schools. 
The Bureau of the Budget was not satisfied with the requests 
of the school officials and changed and added to the requests 
so that there was submitted to the committee, including supple- 
mental estimates, requests of the Budget for $655,000 for senior 
high schools, $1,340,000 for junior high schools, and $1,095,000 
for elementary schools. The committee was in general accord 
with the Budget on school-building matters save in one par- 
ticular. It feels that no further construction of auditorium- 
gymnasiums should be had in elementary schools until the need 
for class-room construction has been met, and accordingly the 
committee has left out of the bill appropriations for the com- 
bined assembly-gymnasiums in the elementary schools. 

The committee next called upon the school officials to submit 
a statement of additional needed construction. At our request 
the Budget investigated and submitted additional estimates for 
construction. These are all recommended, except in the case of 
a building at Connecticut Avenue and Upton Street, where nec- 
essary condemnation of streets and the laying of water and 
sewer mains make impossible construction at this time. This 
item is dropped with the approval of District officials. The 
Budget Bureau should not be criticized for making this recom- 
mendation, but rather commended for their willingness to go 
the full length for the schools of Washington. The bill now car- 
ries 36 elementary classrooms in addition to those requested of 
the Budget Bureau by District officials. For elementary class- 
rooms in elementary buildings the school officials asked for new 
construction to provide for 25 rooms; the Budget Bureau sub- 
mitted requests for the construction of 45 rooms; the bill as 
submitted by this committee carries money for the construction 
of a total of 61 elementary classrooms. 

In order to compare junior-high-school figures it is necessary 
to estimate one-half a room for each year where the construc- 
tion covers two years. On that basis the school officials asked 
for the construction of 44 rooms; the Budget Bureau recom- 
mended the same amount. To that this committee added 22, so 
that the bill now carries money for the construction of 66 junior- 
high-school classrooms. It also carries $240,000 more for junior- 
high schools and $475,000 more for elementary schools than was 
requested by the school officials when they submitted their regu- 
lar estimates to the commissioners and the Budget. A total of 
$3,240,000 is recommended for buildings. Let these figures 
stand as the answer to those in the city, and in particular those 
school officials who constantly assert their own friendliness for 
the schools and as constantly criticize Congress and the Bureau 
of the Budget. A detailed list of the authorized construction 
will be found in the report, 

Likewise the committee has increased the Budget request for 
money for school sites from $300,700 to $360,700, making a grand 
total in the bill for school buildings and grounds of $3,600,700. 
The bill also provides an additional sum of $79,793 for the pur- 
chase of school building and playground sites, this amount being 
made up of unexpended balances of appropriations of former 
years. _ 

The committee was again presented with requests for exten- 
sive increases in the number and salaries of school-teachers. 
It has been the opinion of the committee that Washington’s 
schools have been and now are oversupplied with teachers and 
that the apparent shortage of teachers in some branches is due 
to faulty administration and assignment rather than actual 
shortages in numbers of teachers available. 

In order to make certain that we were not in error in this 
the committee secured from the office of education a statement 
showing the average number of pupils per teacher in all cities 
of 100,000 or more population as compared with Washington, 
and likewise the average annual cost of instruction per pupil in 
those same cities compared with Washington. I shall insert 
the table in my statement at this point. 
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teachers employed, and 


Average number o pils per teacher, number o 
ber ge i ies, for the school year 


num necessary as compared with other oi 
ending June 30, 1928 


[Prepared by the Office of Education, Department of Interior] 


Average annual 
cost of instruc- 
tion per pupil in 

average daily at- 

tendance 


This statement shows that Washington has more teachers per 
pupil-load in every branch of the city schools than the average 
of the country in cities of more than 100,000. Washington has 
394 teachers above the average of the country, or, stating it the 
other way, if Washington had teachers sufficient only to meet 
the average of the large cities of the country there could be a 
reduction of 394 from the total list. Accordingly the committee 
has approved the employment of new teachers only in those 
eases where new buildings are being opened and for the teach- 
ers’ college. The greatest disparity in the average of the coun- 
try and in Washington is in the kindergartens, the vocational, 
and the normal schools. 

The average number of pupils in all cities of the United States 
per kindergarten teacher is 57.9, while it is 31.8 in Washington. 
The average annual cost in the United States per kindergarten 
pupil is $59.60, while in Washington it is $108.20. 

Washington has been maintaining two teachers per kinder- 
garten class. It is proposed to reduce that number to one, to 
reduce the classes from 3 hours to 2% hours per day, and to 
have each teacher handle a maximum of not more than 55 
pupils per teacher in the two groups. In view of the fact that 
the average of the country is one teacher per 57.9 pupils, the 
fixing of a maximum of one teacher for 55 pupils in Washington 
is not thought excessive. 

It is also proposed to eliminate the subkindergarten classes 
of pupils of 3% and 4 years of age. This arrangement will 
release 7 Classrooms for other classes and create a surplus of 78 
kindergarten teachers. It is the desire of this committee that 
those teachers be not discharged. Many of them are qualified 
to do grade teaching, and accordingly, the bill carries a provi- 
sion authorizing their transfer into the teaching staff of grades 
1 to 4. This will result in a saving of at least $140,000 a year 
in salaries and will not injure the educational force or benefits. 
This plan has the approval of the school officials and all but 
two members of the board of education who were before us. It 
appears to be opposed only by those who fear that graduates of 
the normal schools this year may not be given positions at once. 
The District taxpayer has given the normal-school graduate a 
free education. There are those who seem to think that they 
are also entitled to demand and receive a job, whether their 
services are needed or not. I do not share that view. I see no 
obligation on the part of the taxpayer to give them both a free 
education and a lifetime job. 

Mr. GLOVER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GLOVER. Has the gentleman figured out under the 
contribution of $9,000,000 by the Federal Government what 
percentage that would be of the whole of the District taxes? 

Mr. SIMMONS, I gave that a moment ago. With $9,000,000, 
plus the amount of reyenues released to the District, it amounts 
to just slightly under 25 per cent of the total. 

co HALL of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? y 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HALL of Indiana. I noticed a comment this morning 
in the press concerning the opposition to this particular trans- 
fer of kindergarten teachers. Did the gentleman notice that? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; and I Shall discuss that now. 

The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HALL] asks that I discuss 
statements appearing in the press yesterday regarding this 
proposal, Those statements very obviously were made by peo- 
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ple who had not taken the time to either investigate the facts, 
to read the hearings on this bill, or to find out what the inten- 
tion of the committee was. I have here a report signed by 
some of the officers of certain parent-teacher groups in Wash- 
ington, in which this statement is made: 


We understand that it is proposed to transfer before next year 78 
teachers from the kindergarten groups to the grades. 


Then they go ahead and base their statement upon that sup- 
position. Inquiry over the telephone would have disclosed to 
these citizens who prepared this statement that their major 
premise was wrong. It was not proposed by the committee nor 
by the school officials who have discussed this matter with us 
that 78 teachers be transferred between now and next year. The 
proposal is that as vacancies occur in the teaching staff in the 
schools of grades 1, 2, 3, and 4 qualified kindergarten teachers be 
transferred into those positions, and the position not otherwise 
filled. I might read here also, because it has the same proposal 
involved in it, the statement that appears in to-day’s Washing- 
ton News, on page 5, under the heading “Labor Union Scores 
Kindergarten Cut,” in which Mr. Coleman, secretary of the local 
labor union, is quoted as making the following statement: 


We propose that the present highly trained kindergarten specialists 
be absorbed into the kindergarten department as vacancies occur therein ; 
that as vacancies occur the burden of the present group be increased, 
and that these highly trained teachers be not suddenly put into another 
special field for which they have not been trained. 


Mr. Coleman is obviously working under the same misappre- 
hension of facts that prompted the parent-teachers’ group to 
take the action they did. 

In order that the House may have before it the record, I read 
from page 908 of the hearings the following upon this particular 
matter. On page 908, referring to a series of tables that were 
before us, I said: 

This table shows very clearly that you are overteachered in the kinder- 
garten. 

To which Mr. Kramer replied: 

There is no question about it. I do not think anybody denies that. 
The only question is whether you shali adopt a different system of 
kindergarten teaching. 


Then, again, he said: 
We are not overteachered with that character of system— 


That is, two teachers for every schoolroom, but admittedly 
overteachered if they are to come to one teacher in the kinder- 
garten per classroom. Mr. Haycock, assistant superintendent, 
on the same page stated that they had been trying to eliminate 
the kindergarten teachers as fast as possible. As to that, Mr. 
Haycock is obviously misinformed, because they have been 
employing kindergarten teachers as vacancies occur. 

On page 910 of the hearings Doctor Ballou said: 


I want to say we want to help the committee in every way we can 
in the solution of this problem, and my only reason for wanting to par- 
ticipate in this discussion at this moment is that we are confronted with 
a real problem and I think it would be exceedingly unfortunate to drop 
from our service experienced and well-qualified and efficient teachers 
by any elimination of a program. We have been working toward this 
not only in the matter of reducing the number of kindergarten teachers 
but also in a statement of policy which was presented here this morning 
for the record. That presents a real advance over a former program. 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. While the gentleman is discussing the 
question of the school system, can he give this committee some 
idea in respect to the rumors going around the District that 
91 per cent of the pupils in the schools he talks about has some 
physical ailment, that some of them have lung trouble, and that 
some are undernourished. 

Mr. SIMMONS. May I be permitted first to answer the 
question of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HALL] and then 
I shall be glad to mention that. Reading further from Doctor 
Ballou’s testimony: 


Compared with the grades, kindergarten teachers are far more 
numerous. I was glad to hear the chairman say to Mr. Kramer and 
Mr. Haycock to use 55 or 53 as the number for two teachers in this 
morning and afternoon program, I want to say very frankly it is my 
professional opinion that no kindergarten teacher can teach 40 children 
in the morning and then take 40 other or additional children and 
teach them adequately in the afternoon, 


To that I answered: 
That was not the proposal. 
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And then Doctor Ballou said: 
I understand it was not; and that is why I say I am glad to hear 


_you indicate that. 


Again, Doctor Ballou said, quoting from the hearings: 


We are very rapidly working toward that, much more so every year, 
except in this kindergarten situation. The average of 50 or 53 for the 
country is based on 

Mr. Simons. It is 55 for the country. 

Doctor BALLOU. Is based on a teacher carrying one group of children 
in the morning and one in the afternoon. That procedure which has 
been indicated in the record here contemplates working toward that 
peste because we now have regularly establish kindergartens in the 

ernoon. 


Doctor Ballou states that there are now afternoon kinder- 
garten classes, and so I call attention to the statement of the 
Parent-Teachers’ Association, in which they intimate that there 
are no afternoon kindergarten classes in Washington. 

Doctor Ballou says, on page 911 of the hearings: 


The law provides that we shall appoint from these two lists. They 
have been appointed to the kindergarten. They are, I think, legally 
not eligible under the present law for appointment in the first grade 
or in any of the grades of the elementary school. If there could be 
legislation—and I suggest this for the consideration of the committee— 
which would say that a teacher of successful experience in the kinder- 
garten is hereby made eligible to teach in the lower grades of the ele- 
mentary school, you would remove the legal barrier and then we could 
transfer these kindergarten teachers to the first, second, or third grade 
and utilize them very promptly. 


Now get this, because the charge has been made that we pro- 
pose to put into the elementary schools untrained and incompe- 
tent teachers. As to that, Doctor Ballou says: 

They are very efficient and superior teachers for the most part, I 
think they are as fine a group of teachers as there is in the city. 


Then, on page 912, Doctor Ballou says: 


I was suggesting that if this committee provided the legislative 
provision which you contemplate incorporating in the bill, which we 
are now discussing, and add this additional provision which I have 
just suggested, which in my judgment is entirely within the authority 
of Congress, it would adjust that particular situation, I think, as adyan- 
tageously as it can be adjusted. 


Then, again, Mr. Hotapay said this: 


Mr. Horabar. I should think, Doctor, that as a general rule these 
kindergarten teachers would make very excellent teachers. 

Doctor BALLOU. They would make excellent first or second grade 
teachers; yes, sir. There is no doubt about it. 

Mr. Simons. Do you include all of them or just part of them? 

Doctor BALLOU. I think most of them would. I would say this. We 
would consider the assignment to the first and second grades of those 
who could do it better than others might, who may be candidates for 
assignment. In other words, we can select the ones we think would 
be able to do the work. 


Speaking further, Mr. Horapay said: 


Mr. Hotapay. From the standpoint of a layman, I think I would be 
willing to risk a teacher who was a success as a kindergarten teacher, 
in the first grade. 

Doctor BALLOU. I have no doubt about it. I heartily indorse that 
as a proposition. I am only talking about the technical aspect of it, 
because I am personally sure, gentlemen, if we undertake to transfer 
a kindergarten teacher to a vacancy, No. 1 on the consolidated normal 
school list would mandamus us to prevent it and would succeed in the 
court. I have not any doubt about that on the basis of court decisions 
as to the rights of a person who stands No. 1 on the appropriate list, 


Then, in order that the House may understand that the pro- 
posal of the committee never contemplated what the parent- 
teachers’ group and Mr. Coleman assumed that it did, I call 
your attention to page 914 of the hearings, where I asked 

If you have what eventually would be a saving in salaries of $140,000, 
this transfer of the kindergarten teachers, if made, would result in the 
availability of about $140,000 in salaries in the other items. You are 
asking here for an increase of $83,000 in salaries for this year, 

Can you get the full benefit of the $140,000 within a year? 

Mr. KRAMER. I do not think so. That would be a mere surmise, I 
would not be optimistic enough to think we could get it in a year. 

Mr. Simmons. That was my guess, but I wanted to put it up to you 
to see what your reaction was. 


That is on page 915 of the hearings. Then, further on the 
statement is made that we did not contemplate the discharge 
of these teachers. We do not want them to be discharged. We 
do not propose to transfer into the elementary schools teachers 
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that are not qualified. Neither do we propose any radical 
change. The statement handed to me yesterday by the Parent- 
Teachers’ Association winds up with this statement: 


We believe that when we have put at the head of our school system 
trained educators who have spent years in the study of educational 
methods and educational progress, and are trying to keep our schools 
abreast of the best in the country, that we should have some respect 
for their judgment in matters of educational policy and that they 
do not deserve to be met with the lack of confidence and sarcastic 
criticism which is so apparent all through the hearings. 


So I say to those who sent this memorial to me that they 
should have the same respect as we have for the judgment of 
the school officials in matters of educational policy, and that 
they should follow those educators as the committee proposes 
to follow them in matters of kindergarten policy. 

Mr. CARTER of California. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CARTER of California. Are these kindergarten teachers 
who continue to do their work to be assigned to grade work? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CARTER of California. Is it proposed to lessen the 
number of kindergarten teachers now employed? 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is so proposed. 

Mr. CARTER of California. Would other kindergarten 
teachers be employed? 

Mr. SIMMONS. No, sir. At the present time there is a sur- 
plus of 78 kindergarten teachers. The kindergartens here cost 
$108.20 per pupil per year, while the average cost throughout 
the country is $59.60, so that there is an exeess cost for kinder- 
garten instruction in this city. The proposal is to transfer the 
surplus kindergarten teachers into grades 1, 2, 3, and 4, those 
who are qualified teachers, in order to lessen the number of 
teachers in the kindergarten schools and not to displace any 
of the teachers. In the Washington schools we have 394 teach- 
ers more than would be necessary if the Washington schools 
were only up to the average of other schools in large cities 
throughout the country. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Does the gentleman from Nebraska 
concur in this idea advanced that kindergarten teachers should 
not be asked to teach in the afternoon if they teach in the fore- 
noon? What is there about the work, different from work in 
other departments, that a kindergarten teacher can not teach in 
both the forenoon and afternoon? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not approve of that idea. At the pres- 
ent time the system is to allow the teacher to teach three hours 
in the kindergarten school, Many of them have classes con- 
sisting of between 20 and 30 pupils. At the E. V. Brown 
School in Chevy Chase, with a total of 106 pupils, there are 4 
teachers, all working in one room; 2 teachers in the morning 
and 2 teachers in the afternoon. The teachers teach for three 
hours and have two hours to do clerical ‘work, testing work, and 
supplemental work, whatever they can put them at. This pro- 
posal provides that each teacher shall teach five hours per day. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I gathered from what the gentleman 
said that there was something about teaching in the kindergarten 
that made it inadvisable or improper to have a teacher conduct 
an afternoon class if she conducted a morning class in the 
kindergarten. 

Mr. SIMMONS. No. I was pointing out the fact, if the gen- 
tleman will permit me to explain, that in this memorial that 
was circulated yesterday among some of the parent-teacher 
groups, the statement was made “as parents, we deplore the 
idea of afternoon kindergartens at all.” I think the gentleman 
and I are in accord on that subject. 

Mr. O°CONNELL of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Do I understand the gen- 
tleman to say that it costs $108 per pupil in Washington and an 
average of $59 elsewhere? 

Mr, SIMMONS. Elsewhere in cities of over 100,000 popula- 
tion. 

Mr. CONNELL of New York. Is that because the schools 
are overteachered or beeause the teachers are better paid in 
Washington than in other cities? 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is largely because the schools are over- 
teachered. In the report you will find a table showing the 
average in cities over 100,000 population and in the District of 
Columbia. I do not think the variance is in the salaries of 
teachers so much as the fact that there is an elaborately set-up 
staff on the basis of the number of teachers involved. The ef- 
fort here is not to reduce the salaries. The effort is to keep 
everybody employed who is now employed, but to reduce the total 
allowed in the kindergartens, 
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Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. And to guarantee the child 
the best possible teaching? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think the best answer I can give the 
gentleman is that my younger son, who is now sitting in the 
gallery, will enter kindergarten next year. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I think it is important that the commit- 
tee know something about conditions in the District of Co- 
lumbia, since the gentleman is so well versed in the subject. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The gentleman has raised a question about 
which I can probably give no definite information. I will say 
that I have no information to lead me to believe that the facts 
which the gentleman from New York [Mr. DICKSTEIN] has 
reported are true. I can not believe it from my own personal 
observation. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Has the District Committee made any in- 
vestigation with respect to the health of the children in the 
District of Columbia, and with respect to other important con- 
ditions, as the result of which we may expect to bring up great 
American citizens? 

Mr. SIMMONS. The gentleman will understand that the sub- 
committee of which I am chairman has to do with appropria- 
tions, and that the matter to which the gentleman refers would 
8 be properly referred to the District legislative com- 
mittee. 

I referred to the faulty administration and assignment of 
teachers as being responsible for an excessive teacher load and at 
the same time an apparent shortage of teachers. Tables sub- 
mitted by the school officials show that out of a total of 2,742 
teachers reported on, 458 of them are carried not as regular 
classroom instructors, but are supplementary, special, and mis- 
cellaneous. There are teachers who teach the teachers how to 
teach, teachers doing research and clerical work, teachers giving 
mental tests, and so forth, all of which adds greatly to the cost 
of education. Detailed tables of these assignments are available 
in the committee rooms for those who wish to study them. 

There has been wanton extravagance in the expenditure of 
school funds. The rights of the taxpayer and the rights of the 
ehild in the schools have alike been ignored, while educational 
luxuries and needless accessories have been purchased for the 
use of a favored few and to please the vanity of those who 
serve in Washington schools. 

This committee can not and should not be expected to super- 
vise the expenditures for furniture and equipment. We must 
rely upon the expending and administrative officers to carry out 
those matters. The confidence we have had in the school board 
and school officials has been sorely taxed. Time at the hearings 
did not permit us to go into all of the expenditures and time 
here will not. 

The largest item of expenditure carried heretofore was $450,- 
000 for furniture and equipment in the McKinley High School. 
The superintendent of schools promised the committee that as 
to quality the purchase of equipment for this school would be no 
better and no worse than that purchased for the Eastern High 
School, and similar to that provided in Eastern, Western, and 
Armstrong High Schools. That promise was not kept. Pur- 
chases were made for equipment and furniture at the McKinley 
and other schools that are both extravagant and unwarranted— 
expenditures that most certainly the school officials knew this 
committee would not approve. 

The most elaborate and extravagant equipment has been re- 
quisitioned and purchased. The electrical equipment of the 
junior and senior high schools is similar to the show rooms of 
a city store: Laundries, bathrooms, kitchens, dining rooms, all 
the most expensive equipment; velvet rugs, tapestry upholstered 
furniture, chairs at $115 each, sofas at $130, gold-lined silver- 
ware, high-priced linens, din‘ng-room chairs of mahogany with 
hair-cloth seats, bedrooms equipped down to such details as night 
stands and vanity dressers and boudoir lamps, candlesticks at 
$9 a set, salt-and-pepper sets at $17.50, meat platters for $15.75, 
Victrola records of such standard classics as We Won't Go 
Home Until Morning used to add a strictly idealistic touch 
to the scene—and so the story of squandered funds might go on, 
Pianos, specifying Steinways, were bought for class rooms as 
well as for the auditorium, four grand pianos in one school 
building, on the highest bid—lower bids being rejected—and 
the public money squandered to meet the whim of a music 
teacher, and possibly likewise to meet the wishes of a piano 
salesman. Thirteen thousand five hundred dollars was paid for 
a pipe organ. The grand pianos and the pipe organ were pur- 
chased and installed in the McKinley High School while the 
students waited over a year for the equipment of a lunch 
room—and yet they claim that the best interest of the student 
body received first consideration. 
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Specifications were so drawn that only the desired article 
could meet the specifications and all other bids were rejected, 
eyen though the differences were not material in the various 
makes, 

Mr. COLLINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield. 

Mr. COLLINS. The gentleman also knows that the high 
schools are equipped with armories and rifles, concrete rifle 
ranges, and such military appendages, does he not? 

Mr. SIMMONS. The gentleman has advised me of it and 
I do not doubt the truth of it. I would not be surprised to find 
anything in the schools after what we have already found. 

The result is that the desires of heads of departments were 
met regardless of price, although not well justified. Prospec- 
tive bidders, knowing that their article was favored and that 
the head of a department would likely be successful in defend- 
ing his choice, seldom made a low bid, and other bidders like- 
wise were easily discouraged and ceased to bid. Little or no 
control has been exercised by the school board or school offi- 
cials over the individual whims and tastes of the various unit 
heads in the school system. Time after time suitable equip- 
ment that could have been purchased through the General 
Supply Committee has been rejected for higher-priced articles 
from favored dealers outside. Bids were repeatedly rejected 
because they did not cover the precise article specified. Pur- 
chase orders have been divided so as to evade the rule requir- 
ing competition in case of purchases in excess of $25. 

Gas ranges were purchased with the specifications so re- 
stricted that they required “gray enamel front legs,” and the 
higher bid for ranges with gray enameled legs was accepted. 

Articles of furniture such as cabinets that could have been 
made in the manual-training rooms have been purchased and 
put in those rooms. 

Washing machines were purchased for the various schools, 
each school asking for and getting what it desired. Machines 
selected at a high bid for one school were rejected as very 
objectionable for another school, and then in turn specified and 
purchased for other schools. Low bids were rejected in one 
instance on the ground that the capacity of the machine was 
only six sheets, and yet it was a demonstration machine. In 
at least one instance the specifications called for a washing 
machine so equipped that the water could “be emptied elec- 
trically.” 

Among the things purchased for the gymnasium at McKinley 
are 9 climbing ropes at $12 each, or a total of $108; 3 horses 
at $180 each, totaling $540; 1 push ball at $375—and so the 
story of extravagance might go on almost without limit. Elec- 
tric dishwashers and laundry dryers were purchased. For 
seven dolls they paid $82.25; for one doll they paid $22.50—it 
was imported. Singer sewing machines were purchased repeat- 
edly on highest bids and other bids rejected, although the evi- 
dence shows other makes were satisfactory. Two hundred and 
fifty-eight dollars and fifty cents was paid for an electric hem- 
stitching machine. 

Equipment for the vocational schools, in particular in the 
print shop, described by experienced men in that line of work as 
useless and extravagant, was purchased over the protest of 
those who knew the practical side of those matters. Archery 
equipment to cost $190 was asked for. 

The purchasing officer of the District refused in many in- 
stances to buy, but was ordered to go ahead. 

Apparently the school authorities either learned nothing as a 
result of the hearings or have determined not to recognize these 
criticisms, for since the hearings they have sent forward requi- 
sitions for such things as irening boards at $25 each, rejecting 
General Supply Committee boards at 63 cents each. An electric 
hat stretcher to cost $25 has been ordered. 

As a result of ali of this showing, for which the school offi- 
cials and school board are responsible, the committee feels that 
some one other than those heretofore in charge must have the 
right to veto the purchase of furniture and equipment, and 
accordingly the bill carries a proviso placing that power in the 
hands of the District Commissioners. We believe that we are 
justified in asking that the taxpayer be protected. It is obvious 
that the school authorities will neither protect the taxpayer 
nor make judicious use of funds intrusted to them for the 
benefit of Washington children. 

Mr. COLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield. 

Mr. COLE. Did I understand the gentleman to say that there 
was $450,000 spent for equipment? 

Mr. SIMMONS. In one high school. 
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Mr. COLE. Will the gentleman state what was the cost of 
the high school? 

Mr. SIMMONS. As I remember it, somewhere between three 
RRS four million dollars. This is the McKinley Technical High 

‘hool. 

Mr. COLE. How many rooms are there in the school? 

Mr. SIMMONS. The school has a capacity for 2,300 students. 
We are not objecting to the total cost. The committee approved 
the amounts. A technical high school requires considerable 
equipment—more than the ordinary high school—but I am 
objecting to the fact that after they promised us that the equip- 
ment would be of the quality basis of the other schools of the 
city, Reed made extravagant and unnecessary expenditures from 
the fund. 

Mr. COLE. The reason I asked the question is because the 
total expenditures of course ought to bear some relation to the 
cost of the building. 

Mr. SIMMONS. In that type of building—a technical high 
school—the total expenditure would be greater than in an 
ordinary high school. 

Doctor Ballou submitted for the hearings a statement showing 
that out of 35,025 different items of material purchased, 24,884 
were purchased through the General Supply Committee, 10,141 
through bids secured by the purchasing officer of the District, 
and that all but 284 were awarded to the lowest bidder. There 
are two defects in his defense: First, the purchase of equip- 
ment in the luxury class might have been and probably was 
purchased from the lowest bidder; but the criticism as to that 
is that there should have been no purchase whatever. The sec- 
ond situation which Doctor Ballou’s alleged defense does not 
eover is the drafting of specifications so as to exclude all but 
the desired article, so that under such circumstances, of course, 
they could show an acceptance of the low bid. The defense 
offered, while plausible on its face, will not bear examination. 

Two years ago we indicated to school officials and the school 
board that we desired that school purchases and business mat- 
ters be placed in the hands of a competent business executive. 
Nothing was done. Last year, in the bill, this committee in- 
serted a salary for a business manager and indicated clearly 
what was intended as to his duties and responsibilities. After 
considerable blare of trumpets and publicity, the position was 
filled, and everything was done except giving the new business 
manager the duties and responsibilities that it was intended by 
Congress he should have. 

The school board came before Congress this year with that 
position filed, but with the inefficient business situation un- 
changed. The new business manager admitted before us that 
he gave only a perfunctory supervision and approval to pur- 
chases, and that he had never been in the office of the purchasing 
officer of the District. This statement should not be construed 
as a criticism of Mr. Crane, the new business manager, for it 
appears clearly that he was never given the authority this 
committee desired he should have, and that the school officials 
and board had no intention of giving him that authority. These 
hearings were held during the week of February 10; the school 
officials expressed at that time their failure to understand the 
intention of Congress as to the business manager and indicated 
their intention of modifying the authority of the business man- 
ager to comply with the wishes of Congress. But they did 
nothing. 

This bill was reported to the House on March 17, carrying 
the provision requiring the approval of the commissioners to 
purchase requisitions of equipment and furniture for the schools. 
Likewise, there has been a reduction recommended in the amount 
to be appropriated for school equipment. It is hoped that the 
school officials will understand the necessity of making rea- 
sonable and sensible purchases for the schools. On March 19, 
two days after this bill was reported, the Board of Education, 
according to the Washington Star, met and put Mr. Crane, the 
business manager, in “full, complete, and personal charge of 
supply purchases for the public schools.” The statement then 
Says that Doctor Ballou insisted during the hearings that Mr. 
Crane had been in charge since his employment, but Mr. Crane 
testified that he did not know what was being purchased, except 
in a general way, and never signed the requisitions. Mr. 
Kramer, assistant superintendent of schools, is then quoted as 
asserting that the action of the board on March 19 “ merely 
makes a formal statement of what had been the understanding 
in school administration circles.” A patently false statement, 
as the hearings disclose. The school officials, if they had that 


“understanding,” very effectually denied it before the commit- 
tee. It is clear that the action taken by the Board of Educa- 
tion on March 19 was not taken in accord with a policy that they 
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had expected to “effect gradually.” The obvious attempt to 
mislead the people of Washington is resented by those who know 
the facts. 

For a number of years there has been a demand in Washing- 
ton for a change in the method of selection of the Board of 
Education. The present board—and, accordingly, the employees 
of the board from the superintendent down—are neither selected 
by the people of Washington nor by the administrative officials 
of the District government, and are not answerable for their 
stewardship either to the people or the District government. 
Hither legislation should be had providing for the selection of 
a Board of Education by the people of Washington or the Board 
of Education should be abolished and the schools operated as a 
department of the city government, with the superintendent and 
other employees answerable to the city commissioners, 

Mr. COYLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. COYLE. Does the Comptroller General pass in detail 
on the expenditures of the District government? 

Mr. SIMMONS. All expenditures are passed upon by the 
Comptroller General after they are made; they are also passed 
upon by the auditor of the District. 

Mr. COYLE. Is the auditor of the District a subordinate 
employee of the office of the Comptroller General? 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; he is a District official. 

Mr. COYLE. There might possibly be some element of safe- 
guard if the Comptroller General had supervision in the District. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The bill carries a proviso making it man- 
datory for the commissioners to approve purchases hereafter, 
which settles that one point. 

Mr. CHALMERS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CHALMERS. I did not quite get the gentleman’s last 
recommendation. Did the gentleman recommend that the school 
board be abolished? 

Mr. SIMMONS. That either we have an elective school board 
in Washington or that the board be abolished and the schools 
operated as a department of the District government. 

Mr. CHALMERS. If the gentleman will permit, it seems 
to me it would be unwise to give the District authorities or the 
city authorities veto power over educational appropriations. I 
do not like the idea of giving the commissioners that veto power. 
It seems to me the gentleman’s criticism resolves itself into a 
matter of personnel. The business manager should have com- 
plete and ample authority to supervise all the purchases, and if 
he can not do it or will not do it you should get a new business 
manager. 

Mr. COLLINS. Will the gentleman yield before he answers 
that question? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. COLLINS. It is the opinion of some of the members of 
the committee that the District Commissioners have that power 
now. 

Mr. CHALMERS. I think there is danger there. I do not 
believe that educational appropriations should be supervised by 
the city authorities and I believe the educational authorities of 
the District should have the final say. I sympathize with the 
chairman in all he has said about curtailing extravagances, but I 
ean not quite follow him on curtailing appropriations for the 
kindergarten department, and I do not believe that young 
kindergarten children ought to be in school in the afternoon, par- 
ticularly in the late afternoon. 

Mr. SIMMONS. They will not be in school in any event after 
8 o’clock in the afternoon. Now, regarding the purchases. I 
admit that probably under ordinary circumstances in your city 
and in mine the school board and the school authorities should 
have complete control over the expenditure of school funds, but 
when you have a set-up such as you have in Washington, where 
the school board is not answerable or responsible to the people 
of Washington nor to the city administration, when the em- 
ployees are answerable only to the school board and when you 
have a situation revealed such as our hearings this year dis- 
closed, then I think some rather drastic steps must be taken. 

Mr. CHALMERS. The chairman of this subcommittee and 
his colleagues can correct that and that should be done, on the 
showing the gentleman is making, but I believe it is an educa- 
tional matter and should be kept in the Board of Education. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the gentleman think I am going to 
take the time or that any member of my subcommittee is going 
to take the time to go over all of these expenditures? 

Mr, CHALMERS. You should change the personnel. 

Mr. SIMMONS. We have no authority to change the per- 
sonnel. The employees of the schools and the school board are 
responsible to nobody save the school board, and they in turn 
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are appointed by the judges of the Supreme Court of the Dis- 
trict, who in turn hold office for life. 

Mr. CHALMERS. Does the gentleman mean to say that the 
educational department of the District of Columbia is not finally 
in the control of Congress? 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is not, unless Congress sees fit to change 
the present law. 

Mr. CHALMERS. Then there should be a different set-up. 

Mr. SIMMONS, That is what I am recommending, but at the 
present time the judges of the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia, who hold office for life, name the school board, the 
school board employs the superintendent, and other officials, 
and they are not answerable or responsible to anybody, and can 
not be removed by anybody except the school board. I am rec- 
ommending that the legislative committee having to do with 
District matters study that, and that they provide for a Board 
of Education that is answerable to somebody in the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. CHALMERS. I agree with that; but I am in entire 
accord with the gentleman and his committee in their efforts to 
squeeze all of the extravagance out of the public-school man- 
agement, particularly the supply department. I do not agree 
with the efforts of the committee to squeeze the kindergarten 
department. I do not think young children of kindergarten age, 
4 and 5 years, should be kept in school in the afternoon. I 
am also in fayor of reasonable assignments in each kinder- 
garten room. The kindergarten director in each school ought to 
have a competent assistant who is a musician. 

I also want to formally protest against giving municipal au- 
thorities the veto power over any part of the educational budget. 

Mr. WELSH of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WELSH of Pennsylvania. Does not the gentleman think 
ma ci board is answerable to the appointing power in Wash- 

gton 

Mr. SIMMONS. The appointing power is the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. WELSH of Pennsylvania. Do they not have to give an 
accounting of their stewardship and their efficiency when they 
are up for reappointment at the expiration of their term? 

Mr. SIMMONS. If that is what the term accountable means, 
then I presume that is true. 

Mr. WELSH of Pennsylvania. I am putting this matter to 
the gentleman straight because I think it is one of the most 
vital questions affecting the District, and I am interested in the 
gentleman's thought that an elective school board may cure the 
evils which the gentleman has discovered. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am suggesting that as one of the possible 
remedies but not the only one. 

Mr. WELSH of Pennsylvania. Yet that is not necessary. 
In Philadelphia we have a school board which is appointed by 
the Board of Judges of Philadelphia County; they have the 
taxing power and are accountable to the judges for the proper 
discharge of their duties, and if a member of the school board 
does not give satisfaction he will not be reappointed when his 
term expires. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But the satisfaction which the members of 
the school board here have to give is to the judges of the Su- 
preme Court of the District and not satisfaction to the parents 
and taxpayers of Washington. 

Mr. COYLE. Or to the Congress? 

3 — SIMMONS. Or to the Congress or to the District offi- 
cials. 

Mr. SLOAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield. 

Mr. SLOAN. Has not the Congress the right to change that 
at any time and deposit the power of control in other officials 
than the judges? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; and I recommend here that that mat- 
ter be studied by the legislative committee and something done 
about it. 

Mr. SLOAN. It seems a very peculiar situation that the 
judges in their particular capacity should have the administra- 
tion of school affairs. 

Mr. HALL of Indiana. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HALL of Indiana. I will say that the Committee on the 
District of Columbia has that under consideration at the pres- 
ent time. There has been a suggestion that the board should be 
elected directly by the citizens of the District, and another sug- 
gestion is that possibly the appointment or recommendation 
should be placed directiy in the hands of the President, so that 
the board will be more directly responsible to the Congress than 
at the present time. 
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Mr. SIMMONS. I think the situation justifies the committee 
as 1 the gentleman serves giving further serious study 
to it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Nebraska 
has expired. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself 30 minutes 
additional. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the gentleman from 
Nebraska is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. PALMER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PALMER. Does not the gentleman think the present 
policy or system is about as good as we could get? As I under- 
stand, the object is to keep the school board nonpolitical and 
entirely out of politics. At the present time we have the judi- 
ciary, we might say, making up the school board. Does the 
gentleman know of any better way to administer school affairs? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PALMER. In order to keep them out of politics. 

Mr, SIMMONS. Yes, sir. Let me answer the question. I 
will say to the gentleman that as an American I believe the 
American people have a right to run their own affairs. 

Mr. PALMER. That is what we are doing now. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And the people of Washington are compe- 
tent to run their school affairs and to elect a school board. 

Mr. PALMER. Does not the gentleman think it would get 
into politics just as soon as you gave the people authority to 
elect the school board? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not think of politics in a derogatory 
sense. If politics is the science of government, then the science 
of government would mean putting the schools in politics. 

Mr. PALMER. I think the schools should be kept out of 
politics, and that the board shouid be a nonpolitical one. 

Mr. SIMMONS. At the present time the Board of Education 
and school officials recommend the expenditure of school funds, 
while the actual expenditure is made by District officials. 
Neither the school officials nor the city officials are responsible 
for the entire transaction. The whole set-up is wrong and leads 
to “buck passing” between the two organizations, and extrava- 
gance, inefficiency, and lack of responsibility follows. The whole 
matter should be studied by the District legislative committee, 
and comprehensive legislation had; in the meantime it is thought 
that the limitation proposed in this bill will prevent, in a large 
measure, a recurrence of the situation which I have described. 

Three years ago the newspapers and civie organizations of 
Washington were protesting the cost of school buildings, claim- 
ing that they were being built on a much more elaborate scale 
than was necessary, and that therefore the Federal Government 
should pay a much greater part of the cost. The charges three 
years ago were unfounded. School buildings being built at that 
time were being built along utilitarian lines, permanently built, 
and economically built. and at the same time attractively built. 
We have been appropriating moneys for the building of addi- 
tional buildings, stipulating that they should be built in accord- 
ance with the plans of approved buildings already constructed. 
Here again the expending officials in the District government 
have not kept faith. 

The buildings now being built are constructed on a cost basis 
far more elaborate, ornate, and luxurious than any heretofore 
being built. Instead of attempting to build permanent build- 
ings adequately equipped to meet all reasonable educational 
needs in an effort to provide modern buildings for the largest 
number of pupils, the present effort seems to be to spend the 
largest amount possible per unit of school accommodations 
being built. The most expensive patented appliances, equip- 
ment, and materials are being used. The architect offers as an 
excuse the statement that he is building buildings that will be 
in use 75 years from now. Personally, I am more concerned 
with furnishing the child of to-day permanent and adequate 
accommodations than I am in building a monument to an archi- 
tect, so that four decades hence some one may maryel at what 
he produced. When there is not money enough to do both we 
should serve the child who is here now. 

Strange as it may seem, the same newspaper that three years 
ago criticized Congress for building too elaborately and too 
extravagantly now criticizes Congress for attempting to curb 
extravagances and luxuries in school buildings. It would seem 
that their prime editorial motive is to criticize and oppose any- 
thing that Congress favors. 

During the hearings I used the expression “doo-dad” in 
reference to the school buildings. Learned editorial writers 
have found themselyes unable to interpret its meaning. 

After some search the Library of Congress has delivered to 
me a definition of “doo-dad,” and here it is. I am quoting 


now from page 352 of the publication called American Speech, 
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in its issue for May, 1927, where I find this, under the head of 
“Dialect Words from West Virginia”: 


Doo-dad is a noun and means any article for which the name is 
unknown. 


{Laughter and applause.] 

Sufficient now to say that as I used it it means extravagant 
ornaments, embellishments, and useless equipment and luxuries 
built into school buildings in order to satisfy the vanities of an 
architect and the comfort of a public official without considera- 
tion of the cost to the taxpayer or the rights of the school 
children. 

We did not reduce the appropriations for school buildings, 
rather hoping that the architect and those laboring with him 
will work along the lines of economical expenditure hereafter, 
to the end that modern schools may be furnished a greater num- 
ber of children from the funds expended. 

The charge is again being made that the United States gets 
free water at the expense of the water users of the District. 
The constant repetition of a false statement does not make the 
statement true, and the charge of free water against the Federal 
Government, no matter how often made, will not make the state- 
ment true. It may, however, mislead some people into believing 
that it is true, and that is the obvious purpose of the statement. 

The water system is now, and has been since 1917, a self-sup- 
porting activity. It is free from debt. Originally the entire 
system was built and paid for by the United States, and Dis- 
trict consumers were allowed to tap the United States mains 
and take water free of charge. Gradually this system has been 
changed. At the present time the War Department controls 
the main system from Great Falls to the distribution reservoirs. 
The distributing system is under the control of the Water De- 
partment of the District of Columbia. No charge is made to 
either the District of Columbia or the United States for water 
used—hence the charge of free water. Such a charge can only 
be based upon the premise that the District of Columbia owns 
me entire water system. Such is not the case. What are the 
‘acts? 

On page 731 of the hearings on this bill will be found a finan- 
cial statement as of June 30, 1929, of the water-supply system. 
This statement shows that there is a capital investment in the 
water system of $34,472,247.76. Of that amount the United 
States has paid $10,931,923.97, the District of Columbia $9,082,- 
346.53, and there has been paid from the revenues of the water 
department $14,457,977.26, which represents earnings on the 
United States and District investment. The United States has 
contributed either on the basis of 60-40 or 50-50 to the fund 
from which the District’s $9,0856,346.53 was taken. But let us 
for the purpose of this statement credit the entire amount to 
the District. So that on the basis of moneys actually invested, 
exclusive of earnings invested, the United States owns 54 per 
cent of the water system and the District 46 per cent of the 
system. Or if earnings are to be considered, then 31.7 per cent 
has been paid by the United States, 26.3 per cent by the District, 
and 42 per cent from earnings of the department. 

There has been paid out by the United States for maintenace 
51.473,87 1.92, by the District of Columbia $932,086.61, and from 
earnings of the department $14,925,767.97. There has been ex- 
pended for construction and maintenance by the United States 
$12,405,795.89, by the District of Columbia $10,014,433.14, and 
from earnings $29,383,745.23, or a grand total of $51,803,974.26. 

On the basis of amounts paid into the system for both con- 
struction and maintenance, and excluding payments from the 
water revenues, the United States owns 55 per cent of the 
water system and the District of Columbia owns 45 per cent. 
Or, including the earnings, the United States has contributed 24 
per cent of the total, the District 19.3 per cent of the total, and 
56.7 per cent represents earnings. 

In this financial statement the return to the United States, 
on the basis of water used, is 2.22 per cent on its investment in 
the system for both construction and maintenance, and on the 
same basis the return to the District is 6.3 per cent. The leak- 
age of the entire system, except for 30,000,000 gallons from 
Federal mains, is also charged to the District government’s con- 
sumption in determining these percentages of return on invest- 
ment. It is thought, however, that a more equitable distribu- 
tion of the leakage would be to distribute it in the ratio of the 
Federal, municipal, and District users’ consumptions to the 
total consumption—it is all one system and the same distrib- 
uting mains supply all three classes of users. This would 
apportion 17.67 per cent of the leakage to the United States, 
8.92 per cent to the District government, and 73.41 per cent to 
the District water users. The total consumption is 19,140,907,- 
000 gallons a year. The total leakage in the system amounts to 
8,223,143,000 gallons a year, or approximately 22,500,000 gallons 
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daily. The bill this year carries an item of $40,000 for starting 
a survey of water waste in the distributing system and for 
reduction of this underground leakage. The statistics support- 
ing this water-survey project are shown on pages 729 and 730 
of the hearings. They show an estimated saving of 10,000,000 
gallons of water a day, with a value of $29,169 a year, is to be 
accomplished by a total appropriation of $130,000 over a 4-year 
period. 

As previously stated, the financial statement also uses as a 
basis upon which earnings are to be figured, the amounts put 
into the system by the United States and the District of Colum- 
bia for both construction and maintenance, The percentages of 
return on investment are figured on a basis of both construction 
and operation cost payments. Properly the $34,472,247.76, rep- 
resenting construction costs only, is the capital investment in 
the system. 

Of this investment 54 per cent represents investment and in- 
vested earnings thereon of the United States and 46 per cent 
investment and invested earnings of the District government. On 
that basis the United States has $18,615,013.79 invested in the 
water system and the District government has $15,857,233.97. 
Then on that basis of water consumed and with the leakage in 
the systenr equitably distributed the United States is receiving 
a return of 2.08 per cent on its investment, the District a return 
of 1.23 per cent, and the combined return is 1.69 per cent. 

The water department is now operating on a self-sustaining 
basis. The cost of betterments and maintenance for a number 
of years has been paid from earnings. No one can properly 
quarrel with the economic soundness of that plan—yet there 
are those in Washington who do oppose it and claim that all 
expenses for betterments should be paid out of general revenues. 
The reason for their opposition is easily understood. They are 
the same group in Washington who demand that the United 
States contribute on a percentage basis to the cost of running 
the District government If water department betterments are 
paid out of general revenues and if the United States should 
again contribute on a percentage basis, then the United States 
would contribute to the cost of those betterments ; and even if we 
do not contribute on a percentage basis they desire the general 
revenue appropriation to be greater and the water department 
less than now as a basis for a demand for a larger lump-sum 
appropriation. So their concern is not with water rates, but 
rather with fiscal relations. 

As an indication of the unfairness of those who attempt to get 
more for less from the United States, note the headlines in the 
Evening Star for March 20, 1980, “Huge drain on District of 
Columbia water seen in House Office plan; local users would 
pay for 1.830,000 gallons a day to ventilate new building.” 

The obvious intent of the article is to make the District water 
user feel that he is being robbed by the United States and to 
stir up opposition to the water-rate increase which this bill 
provides, for the article repeats the shelf-worn statement that— 


In order to improve a water plant already furnishing free water to 
the United States Government, local water taxes are to be increased 
87.6 per cent. 


What are the facts? Instead of the contemplated ventilating 
system using 1,350,000 gallons a day as the article states, the 
system contemplated will use only 118 gallons a day. The sale 
value of this 118 gallons of water per day amounts to the 
stupendous sum of $3.45 a year. 

On March 21, in an editorial entitled Free Water for Uncle 
Sam,” the Star said: 


Yesterday's Star disclosed that plans for the new House Office Build- 
ing suggest tapping the District's water system to use 1,300,000 gallons 
of water a day to ventilate and cool the building. In addition to the 
fact that this use of water would overtax mains and reduce the water 
supply to private consumers in the area affected, the water would be 
paid for wholly by real-estate owners and taxpayers in the District. 
Good old United States would cool the feverish brows and calm the 
heated minds of Members of its House of Representatives at the ex- 
pense of the unrepresented taxpayers of this community. The end, 
desirable as it may be, does not justify the means. 


In view of the fact that the total consumption for the ventilat- 
ing and cooling system is estimated at 118 gallons a day and not 
1,300,000 gallons a day as stated in the Star, a grave doubt is 
raised as to whose “feverish brow” really needs cooling. 
[Laughter and Applause.] 

As a matter of information the total consumption of water 
for the new House Office Building is estimated at 100,000 gallons 
a day. At the present time the consumption of water in the 
Capitol, the Library of Congress, and the House and Senate 
Office Buildings totals 665,000 gallons a day. 

The Evening Star in their issue of March 24 carry a news 
item correcting, in large part, their erroneous statements of 
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fact about the use of water in the new House Office Build- 
ing. However, they make no effort to correct the prejudicial 
and misleading statements of their headline and editorial 
writers. 

On March 20, 1980, the Evening Star said that “local water 
taxes are to be increased 37.6 per cent.” On March 21 the same 
publication states the average increase to be 26 per cent. 

The Star also quotes Captain Oram as authority for the state- 
ment that Washington has “an equity” of $23,540,000 in the 
water system. Why do they not tell the whole truth to the 
people of Washington? Washington has inyested from its 
general fund in the water system $9,082,346.53. This sum is 
taken from the general fund, to which the United States has 
contributed both on the 50-50 and 60-40 plan, so it does not 
even represent a payment of that amount by the taxpayers of 
Washington. The United States has invested out of the Fed- 
eral Treasury and exclusive of contributions to the District 
treasury general fund $10,931,923.97. From the earnings of the 
water system there has been invested in the water system 
$14,457,977.26. Now, then, to get “an equity“ of $23,540,000 for 
Washington, the Star takes credit to the city for not only the 
capital invested from the District general fund, which I con- 
sider is proper, but also the Star claims credit to the District 
for the entire earnings of the water department, when the Dis- 
trict owns but 46 per cent of the plant. If you should give 
credit to the United States for the entire investment, including 
contribution to the District general fund, then the United States 
owns 72 per cent of the water system and the District 28 per 
cent. But the Evening Star deems it perfectly proper to claim 
the entire earnings for the District. 

Again, the Star says that “ Washington has paid for its water 
system,” and that there is “no bonded indebtedness on the 
plant,” and, accordingly, water rates are lower here than in 
other cities, 

If the United States were willing to contribute 54 per cent of 
the total cost of the water system of other American cities and 
likewise contribute quite liberally to the general revenue of 
those same cities as it does here, it is probable that other Ameri- 
can cities could boast of having no debt and low water rates. 
But the United States does not so contribute, and, accordingly, 
other cities can not boast as Washington does about no debts 
and low rates. I rather imagine that many American cities 
would gladly accept the aid from the United States that has 
been accorded Washington, If that aid were granted I doubt if 
there is another American city that would complain about the 
United States receiving a reasonable supply of water from a sys- 
tem so jointly owned. All in all, it occurs to me that the 
Evening Star's presentation of the water situation could well 
be called the 1930 edition of the comedy of errors. 

Mr. COLLINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield. 

Mr. COLLINS. The gentleman understands that when the 
water system was originally constructed it was constructed en- 
tirely at the expense of the United States Government? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. COLLINS. Then, afterwards and for a long number of 
years the District paid qgne-half of the cost of operating the 
water department, including improvements, and the United 
States paid the other one-half, and all the revenues which, in 
amount, were about the same as the cost of operations, went 
into the Treasury of the United States Government to the credit 
of the District of Columbia. 

Later the District of Columbia paid 60 per cent of the cost of 
operating the water department, including improvements, and 
the Government of the United States 40 per cent, and still all 
revenues of the water department went into the Treasury to the 
credit of the District of Columbia. The total cost of operating 
the water department, including improvements, and the revenues 
have been about the same. The District has been given all the 
revenues and the United States has paid half of the cost of 
operations and improvements. This means that the United 
States has paid all the costs of constructing the water system 
and all the improvements that have been added year after year; 
this merely means that the United States has borne more than 
100 per cent of the cost of the building of the water department 
of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. SIMMONS. On that theory of figuring, I take it the 
gentleman is correct. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I am wondering where this is all going 
to lead. I see that the District of Columbia, particularly the 
papers here, seem to have it in for Congress. What is the 
trouble with us up here? What are they always pecking at us 
about? [Laughter.] I understand the gentleman from Nebraska 
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is standing up and defending the Congress, but I am just wonder- 
ing if we will ever be able to get along with the District. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The gentleman knows that the reason for 
the criticism of Congress in Washington is the fact that there 
are Members of Congress who have some respect for the Treas- 
ury of the United States and are unwilling to have it turned over 
bodily to the people of the District of Columbia. In my judg- 
ment, if we paid the entire cost of running the District govern- 
ment out of the Federal Treasury, there are those in Washington 
who would complain that we were not doing it on a grand 
enough scale, and there are others who claim that under the 
Constitution we have no right to tax the people of the District. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I want to say to the gentleman that I 
went to a social function here the other day and met a very 
distinguished lady. She found out that certain Members of 
Congress were there, and she said she thought Congress ought 
to be abolished because it was always picking on the District 
of Columbia. [Laughter.] I am just wondering if the gentle- 
man is going to keep us from being abolished. I want to com- 
mend the gentleman for at least defending us. They seem to 
have it in for us for some reason, and I do not understand it. 
I merely make this observation for whatever in may be worth. 
[Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. SIMMONS. The appropriations carried in this bill this 
year for the water department total $1,690,940. Of this 
amount $963,940 is for maintenance and $727,000 for better- 
ments. On the basis of anticipated revenues at present rates 
there will be.a deficit of $142,000 in the water department dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1931. Wither water rates must be increased 
or this deficit met out of general revenues. The District Com- 
missioners have recommended the increases carried in the bill. 
It is anticipated that the proposed rates will bring increased 
revenues of about $453,000 per year and will enable the District 
to carry on a 5-year program of betterments. 

On page 747 of the hearings is a table comparing water 
charges in 27 American cities with the rates in Washington, 
and showing that the average charge for domestic consumption 
in the 27 cities is 67 per cent over the charges in the District 
of Columbia, The increase proposed in this bill when effective 
will still leave the average of the 27 cities 24 per cent higher 
than the Washington rate for domestic consumption—see table 
on page 749 of the hearings. 

There can be no claim that the proposed rates are excessive 
or unjust. A comparative statement of the new and proposed 
rates appears on page 25 of the committee report on the bill. 

The proposed rate increases will allow the proper expansion 
of the water system without charging the cost to the general 
fund, without the expedient of the issuance of bonds and the 
increase in costs that would result. It is a pay-as-you-go policy 
that will allow the District of Columbia to continue to have a 
water system without debt and with a low-rate rate. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp by inserting the committee’s report on the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Before the gentleman yields the floor, may 
I ask a question? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TREADWAY. The gentleman has been speaking of the 
various items as he has gone along, and, as the gentleman 
knows, I have been considerably interested in a connection 
between Rock Creek Park and Potomac Park, known as the 
Rock Creek and Potomac Parkway, I believe, referred to at the 
bottom of page 89. I find by a comparison with previous years 
there has been a slight increase in the appropriation for this 
work, and from reading the report of the hearings and the testi- 
mony of Colonel Grant I infer that the item carried now of 
$134,755 is to complete the grading south from Massachusetts 
Avenue to the so-called sea wall which is to be built. I want 
to ask the gentleman to tell us the attitude either of the depart- 
ment or the National Capital Park and Planning Commission 
on the expected time of completion of this very important con- 
nection so that the roadway will be usable for its entire length 
between the two parks. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not have the figures before me, but the 
appropriation this year calls for the completion of the sea wall. 
This will be completed under the item carried this year. Then 
the item this year carries sufficient money to grade, as I under- 
stand it, one roadway on either side of Rock Creek Park down 
to the Florida Avenue connection. I would assume, although 
there is no understanding about this, that next year money will 
be carried in the bill to put in the paving. Ordinarily, between 
grading and paving one year elapses in order to let the road 
settle, and in particular is this necessary here in view of the 
fact that there are a large number of cuts and fills to be made. 
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Mr. TREADWAY. Then, if the usual program is carried out, 
the next year’s appropriation for this item would probably be 
intended to be sufficient to cover the surfacing of the road from 
Massachusetts Avenue to the sea wall so that the road would 
then be usable, 

Mr. SIMMONS. I assume so, although I would not want to 
state that definitely. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I am not trying to bind the gentleman, 
of course, but I wanted to get the view of the chairman of the 
committee as to the action that would probably be taken next 


year, 

Mr. SIMMONS. It would be a waste of money to grade with- 
out immediately following that up with paving after the fill 
has settled, and I assume that will be done in this instance. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I thank the gentleman for the information 
he has given the committee. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Has the gentleman in his remarks given 
to the House the benefits that the District is receiving from the 
enormous building program we are carrying on? Has the gen- 
tleman elucidated the benefit the District is getting in compari- 
son with the rest of the country? 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is a matter the gentleman can arrive 
at as well as I can. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Yes; but this constant criticism of Con- 
gress is based on misstatements. I think the gentleman is to be 
commended for his stand in defending the Congress. But the 
point I have in mind is the comparison between the District of 
Columbia and the balance of the country in the enormous build- 
ing program that is being carried on. Practically half of this 
enormous sum is being expended in the District of Columbia, 
and naturally the inhabitants get the benefit of that situation. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The gentleman may remember an editorial 
in one of the Washington papers criticizing Congress in making 
the public-building authorization for the District of Columbia, 
Saying that it was too small, and in the same paper there was a 
statement that the authorization for public buildings through- 
out the country was “ pork barrel.” There is no way of satisfy- 
ing them. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. We have purchased the triangle down 
here south of Pennsylvania Avenue for public buildings, we 
have purchased the old Congress Hall Hotel property for our 
office building, and we have purchased the land where the 
Supreme Court building is to be erected. That takes from the 
District a vast amount of taxable property for revenue. Does 
the gentleman propose to make any provision for reimbursement 
to the District for the loss of that decrease of revenue? 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the gentleman will take the hearings of 
last year on this bill and read the testimony of Assessor 
Richards, I think he will find an answer to that argument per- 
fectly logical and fair. 

In the first place, the amount represented in the purchase by 
the United States of this property can be divided, as Mr. 
Richards says, into three parts: First, one-third the land value; 
second, one-third the improvements thereon; and the third one- 
third is the pure, unjustified excess cost to the United States 
above actual value, 

Now, the land value itself is increased in value. These build- 
ings that are bought by the Government and torn down and are 
immediately replaced in a higher value in other parts of the 
city. Take the Southern Railroad Building that was bought by 
the United States, They went to Fifteenth and K Streets on a 
new site and erected a new building, and the District is receiv- 
ing more money from taxation than it received prior to the time 
the United States bought the building. Mr. Richards said that 
the District is gaining in tax revenue, because the old buildings 
of low value are being replaced by new buildings elsewhere in 
the city of a higher value, and likewise the land north of Penn- 
sylvania Avenue is increasing in value and tax returns, so the 
District is gaining and not losing as a result of these transac- 
tions. That is the opinion of the assessor. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. McSWAIN. And property not abutting these new public 
buildings but in the vicinity of the real estate are enhanced in 
the commercial value, and if the tax assessors do their duty the 
result will be an increase of taxes, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; the assessor went extensively into that 
during the hearings last year. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield. 

Mr. KETCHAM. I listened with great interest to the gentle- 

man’s speech and thought that when he came to the end there 
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would be a decrease in the appropriations, but to my surprise I 
found when I read the total that instead of decreasing the ap- 
propriation they are increased about $3,000,000, or about 744 per 
cent. Does that indicate any unfriendliness of the committee 
toward the District? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think that the record will show that Con- 
gress and the Bureau of the Budget has been very friendly to 
the District. Of course, $3,000,000 in this bill is money carried 
for the purchase of the municipal-center property. 

The two items that I discussed at length are very greatly 
increased in amount, and, in particular, the school facilities 
that we provide in this bill are far beyond what the school 
officials asked for when they went before the Budget last year, 
and are more than the Budget recommended to the Congress. 

Mr. KETCHAM. The reason I asked this question is be- 
cause I was afraid that those who have been sitting around 
this afternoon might infer that not only the gentleman and his 
committee but the whole Congress of the United States are 
extremely unfriendly to the District of Columbia, and I thought 
it worth a moment’s time to call attention to the fact that 
notwithstanding all that has been said, when it comes right 
down to the real thing, we have appropriated $3,000,000 more 
than we did last year. F 

Mr. SIMMONS. This is the largest and probably the most 
liberal bill that I have had to do with in five years. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Nebraska 
has expired. The gentleman from Nebraska asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Record by inserting therein 
the report of the committee. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The report is as follows: 


The Committee on Appropriations submits the following report in 
explanation of the accompanying bill making appropriations for the 
expenses of the government of the District of Columbia for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1931: 

SCOPE OF THE BILL 

The bill embraces all regular annual appropriations chargeable partly 
to the Treasury of the United States and partly to the revenues of the 
District of Columbia, including appropriations on account of park areas 
under the jurisdiction of the Director of Public Buildings and Public 
Parks, the National Capital Park and Planning Commission, the Zoologi- 
cal Park, and for certain work being performed under the supervision of 
the Engineer Department of the Army. 

APPROPRIATIONS_AND ESTIMATES 


The estimates of appropriations upon which this bill is based were 
submitted by the President in the Budget for the fiscal year 1931 and 
will be found in detail in that document under chapter 13, pages 1355 
to 1479, inclusive, and in supplemental estimates submitted in House 
Document No. 310. There follows a summary of the regular annual 
appropriations for 1930, the Budget estimates for 1931, including the 
supplemental estimates, and the amounts proposed in the bill for 1931, 
separated in several funds so as to indicate in a general way the sources 
of revenue from which the appropriations will be met. The totals of 
the permanent annual and indefinite appropriations (amounts which 
it is not necessary to carry in the annual appropriation bill) are also 
shown at the foot of the table and included in with the grand total so 
as to indicate the final figures affecting the fiscal affairs of the District 
of Columbia. . 


Appropriations and estimates, District of Columbia 


Appropria-| Estimates, | Amount in 
tion, 1930 1931 bill 


revenues, derived 
from taxes on real es- 
tate, tangible and in- 
tangible personal 
property, public utili- 
ties, banks, ete., and 
from miscellaneous 


Permanent and indefi- 
nite appropriations - 
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The regular annual appropriations under which the District of Colum- 
bia goverment is operating for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1930, 
total $41,487,615. The amount recommended for the fiscal year 1931 as 
contained in the President's Budget (and including the supplemental 
estimates amounting to $684,300) total $45,502,028. The amount that 
has been recommended by the committee in the accompanying bill is 
$45,334,317, an increase of $3,846,702 over the 1930 appropriations, 
and a decrease of $165,711 under the total Budget estimates submitted 
for the next fiscal year. The following table will show the distribution 
of these figures between the various divisions and services of the munici- 
pal government. An explanation of the committee's action in each 
instance appears under the appropriate heading in this report and an 
itemized tabulation of the figures at the end. 

TAX RATE AND FEDERAL CONTRIBUTION 


The committee has recommended the usual Federal contribution of 
$9,000,000, which amount has been carried for the past several years. 
Provision has been made in the bill that the present tax rate on real 
estate and tangible personal property shall not be reduced during the 
next fiscal year, 

COMMISSIONERS 


As in the instance of the other appropriation bills where the Com-` 


mittee on Appropriations has excepted the assistant heads of the execu- 
tive departments from the “average provision” with reference to the 
classification act of 1923, as amended, contained in all appropriation 
bills, which precludes the average of the salaries of the total number of 
persons under any grade in any bureau, office, or other appropriation 
unit from exceeding the average of the compensation rates specified for 
the grade by such act, the committee has excepted the two civil com- 
missioners likewise. The average salary rate of grade 15, senior execu- 
tive officer, is $8,500. Excepting this grade.from the provision men- 
tioned above new civil commissioners appointed could go to the top of 
the grade, $9,000, after appointment. 


SALARY INCREASES 


When the estimates were presented to the committee, automatic in- 
creases to the extent of $245,573 for teachers, policemen, and firemen 
were contained in the total, and increases to employees under the 
classification act of 1923, as amended, amounting to $100,683. The com- 
mittee’s recommendations contain the amounts necessary for the auto- 
matic increases, but, with several exceptions where employees were at 
the minimum of their respective grade, salary increases in the neighbor- 
hood of $100,000 have not been recommended. This committee in 
reporting the District appropriation bill in 1929, included an amount 
of $163,041 for salary increases, and last year (1930) an amount of 
$572,000, due to the Welch Act increases, was included in the bill, 
making a total altogether for the past two years of $735,000. On the 
basis of this large amount, which has been devoted exclusively to salary 
increases in that period, the committee refused to recommend an addi- 
tional $100,000 for the next year, This, of course, does not mean that 
no salary increase can be made during that time, because money in 
appropriations is usually available due to resignations, lapses in salaries, 
turnover, etc., and where an especial case is presented, it can be taken 
care of. After making a comparison with the employees in the execu- 
tive departments, the committee was of the opinion that the municipal 
employees of the District of Columbia stood on a very favorable basis, 


BUILDING INSPECTION DIVISION 


The estimates presented to the committee for the building inspec- 
tion division were based upon the addition of 18 new positions, at a 
total salary obligation of $42,640. These embraced one first deputy 
inspector of buildings at $4,600; 1 zoning engineer in the engineers’ 
section at $3,200; 1 chief concrete and steel Inspector and 1 senior 
inspector of concrete at $3,200 and $2,600, respectively, in the engi- 
neer inspectors’ section; an assistant chief elevator inspector at $2,800; 
and 2 field inspectors at $2,000 each in the elevator inspectors’ sec- 
tion; 1 inspector at $2,000 in the fire-escape section; 5 inspectors at 
$2,300 each in the general inspectors’ section; and 1 clerk and 1 mes- 
senger. The committee has recommended all of these positions with 
the exception of the deputy inspector of buildings and the messenger, 
both of which it was felt were unnecessary. Salary increases to the 
extent of $2,000 also were not recommended. 


PLUMBING INSPECTION DIVISION 


Under the figures in the bill for the plumbing inspection division 
there is recommended $43,100, which figures differ from the present 
year by including the recommendation of an assistant plumbing inspec- 
tor at $2,600 needed to inspect the installation of automatic refrigera- 
tors, which have been increasing in large numbers under new construc- 
tion. Under new regulations which it is contemplated to be adopted by 
the District Commissioners, the necessary requirements for the position 
must be possessed by a man who has had wide experience in automatic 
refrigeration and factory experience. 


ASSESSOR’S OFFICE 


There is recommended for the office of the district assessor $223,070 
for next year, an increase of $15,560 over this year. In the amount 
proposed in the bill salary increases for the eight assistant assessors 
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from $4,600 to $4,800 have been approved. An amount of $1,100 also 
has been included with the recommendations to bring the salary of the 
assessor from $6,400, the amount which he now receives, up to $7,500, 
or from the maximum of grade 13 up to the maximum of grade 14, in 
the event that this position is reallocated. New positions provided for 
in the estimates and approved by the committee provide for one deputy 
assessor and four additional clerks and the transfer of two positions 
heretofore on the per diem roll of the engineer's department to the 
assessor's roll. The salary proposed for the deputy assessor in the esti- 
mates was $4,600. Being a new position, it has not as yet been allo- 
cated ; so the committee, recognizing the necessity of having a first as- 
sistant to the assessor, has included $1,000 in the bill, with the expecta- 
tion of this position instead of being allocated at the minimum of grade 
12, $4,600, that it be allocated to the minimum of grade 13, $5,600, and 
that the assessor be allocated up to the maximum of grade 14, $7,500, 
which respective grades are consistent with the importance of the duties 
coming under these two positions. 


LICENSE BUREAU 


For personal services, the bill carries the same amount as for the 
present year, a small item covering $120 for a salary increase having 
been eliminated. 

An estimate for $20,000 for the purchase of motor-vehlele identifica- 
tion tags has been recommended. This is to cover the cos: of approxi- 
mately 170,000 pairs of automobile identification tags at 12 cents a pair. 
These tags will be manufactured, as they have been for several years 
past, at the District of Columbia Reformatory at Lorton, Va., by the 
inmates of that institution as one of the industrial activities conducted 
there. In the fiscal year 1930 the cost of manufacturing these tags 
was paid for out of the appropriation for maintenance of the reforma- 
tory, an item having been included in that appropriation for that pur- 
pose. For the fiscal year 1931 the above appropriation of $20,000 is in- 
cluded in order that the superintendent of licenses may make transfer 
to the working capital fund to cover the cost of manufacturing these 
tags. : 

AUDITOR'S OFFICE 

An appropriation of $126,200 is suggested next year for the office of 
the District auditor, an increase over this year of $7,560. This increase 
covers one new employee to assist the field examiner of this office in his 
examination of the books and other records of revenue-producing bureaus 
in the District government, and the transfer of four per diem employees 
to the annual roll who are now paid from appropriations under the 
control of the engineer's department. 

OFFICE OF THE CORPORATION COUNSEL 

Including a supplemental estimate of $6,500, appropriations for 
salaries exceeding the amount for the present year by $10,520 have 
been included in the bill. Two additional stenographers at $1,440 
each, made necessary by increased work in the office, are included in 
the increase. A supplemental amount of $6,500 makes up most of 
the balance, to provide for an assistant to the corporation counsel 
who shall be an expert in public utilities law and practice. The 
corporation counsel is the general counsel of the Public Utilities Com- 
mission, and this commission urged that provision be made for the ap- 
pointment of an assistant so skilled in the field of public utilities law 
as to be able adequately to handle the complex legal questions that are 
coming before the commission in increased number. The original de- 
partmental recommendation for this position was $7,500. Under the 
law affected by the “average provision,” however, any appointment 
made could not be at this rate of compensation. The average salary of 
the grade into which such a position would fall is $7,000. Any appoint- 
ment made could not exceed this average of $7,000, and as this grade 
is already occupied by one assistant corporation counsel at $7,000 the 
committee has recommended a salary of $6,500 for this new position, 
which is at the minimum of the grade. 

An amount of $10,000, not considered in the Budget but added by 
the committee in the form of a legislative paragraph, is contained in 
the bill authorizing the employment of a special assistant to the cor- 
poration counsel to investigate the title of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Canal Co. to certain lands, properties, and rights appurtenant thereto, 
and the said company's authority to occupy such lands. The lands in 
question are those through which the old Chesapeake & Ohio Canal 
used to operate. 

EASTERN AND WESTERN MARKETS 

An estimate of $10,000 has been approved providing suitable sheds 
and facilities for the use of farmers retailing farm produce at the 
Eastern and Western Markets. At the present time no such apparatus 
is available, and during inclement weather in backing their vehicles up 
against the curb to display produce on the sidewalk the farmers 
undergo severe hardships. With the proposed sheds to be built this 
will be obviated. 

FARMERS’ PRODUCE MARKET 


The act of Congress, approved March 2, 1929, entitled “An act au- 
thorizing the acquisition of a site for the farmers’ produce market, and 
for other purposes,” approved the purchase or condemnation of all of 
squares 354 and 355 as a site for the said market, and also required 
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that within the amount of the limit of cost of $300,000, all necessary 
work shall be performed, including the clearing and leveling of the 
ground and the erection thereon of protecting sheds and suitable stalls 
and stands. The estimate submitted of $300,000, which proposed to 
expend $225,000 for the purchase of the site, and $75,000 for excavating, 
grading, improvements, etc., has been recommended. 

HIGHWAYS DEPARTMENT 


Salaries: An increase of $7,960 brings the total for salaries under 
the highways department up to $223,650. Three new positions are 
figured under this increase—an engineer of tests, at $4,600, and two 
clerks, at $1,800 and $1,560, respectively, transferred from the office 
of the engineer department to the highways department. The service 
of the engineer inspector is to increase the department's efficiency in 
the analysis and control of materials entering into construction, both 
at the source of supply and manufacturing point. 

Highway garage and shops and extension of auto repair shop: Last 
year a sum of $205,000 was appropriated to provide for the removal 
of the highways department shops, etc., to the Bryant Street pumping 
station, and, in this connection, to make certain other desirable eco- 
nomical arrangements for servicing, repairing, and housing municipal 
automobiles. An amount of $150,000 is carried in the bill this year to 
complete this program. 

$ SEWER DEPARTMENT 


A nominal increase to provide for the services of an assistant to the 
superintendent of sewers, at $2,600 a year, and an amount of $800 
covering reallocations is included in the next year’s budget for the 
sewer department, bringing the total for personal services up to 
$196,600. The duties of the superintendent of sewers are manifold and 
the committee felt justified in recommending the new employee to relieve 
him of some of his less important burdens. 


TREES AND PARKING 


The sum of $25,100 is contained in the bill for the salary item for 
the trees and parking service, which figure includes an additional fore- 
man at $1,620 per annum and $400 to permit the salary of the super- 
intendent to be increased to $5,200 a year. 


PUBLIC UTILITIES COMMISSION 


Six new positions are embraced in the appropriation recommended 
for the Public Utilities Commission's activities during the next fiscal 
year, including 1 senior engineer at $4,600, 1 assistant engineer 
at $2,600, 1 junior engineer at $2,000, 1 accountant and auditor 
at $3,200, and an assistant auditor and stenographer at $2,000 and 
$1,620, respectively. The committee has approved all of these positions 
in view of the increase in the importance and amount of work now com- 
ing before the commission for its decision. The total amount recom- 
mended for 1931 is $92,620. 


OFFICE OF DIRECTOR OF TRAFFIC 


Proposing 10 new positions under the office of the director of traffic, 
the Budget estimates for personal services amounted to $53,540. Nine 
of these positions covered 1 chief examiner at $1,800, 7 assistant exam- 
iners at $1,620 each, and 1 traffic record clerk at $1,440. With this 
civilian personnel it was proposed to supplant the policemen personnel 
who are now used to conduct the examinations of applicants for opera- 
tors’ permits. At the present time there are 12 policemen engaged in 
the office of the director of trafic, 9 conducting drivers’ Ravinia alia: 
1 acting as a liaison officer between the police force and the director 
of traffic, and 2 driving trucks carrying paint and supplies for the 
painting of signs, ete. Under the set-up that was proposed two per diem 
employees paid from the maintenance appropriation were to take the 
place of the two policemen now driving trucks, and the chief examiner 
was to take the place of the so-called liaison officer. The committee 
has disallowed the civilian positions proposed, recommending that nine 
policemen still be maintained in the traffic director's office for conduct- 
ing these examinations. The committee suggests transferring the other 
three policemen back to the force for regular police work, following up 
the original idea of using two per diem employees for the truck-driving 
work, instead of using regular policemen at a salary range of from 
$1,800 to $2,100 for this work, and discontinuing the position of laison 
officer as unnecessary. 

The tenth position, that of storekeeper at $1,800, now being held by 
a per diem employee, the committee has also disallowed, proposing that 
the work should continue to be done by a per diem employee. 

The estimate for purchase and installation of traffic equipment, 
$103,000 (an increase of $59,300) has been approved. An additional 
$38,000 necessary for installation of traffic signals absorbs most of the 
increase. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Appropriations for the Free Public Library are carried under several 
different paragraphs. It was proposed in the Budget to amalgamate 
some of them under one head, which idea did not meet with the com- 
mittee’s approval. With the exception of a reduction of $6,290 for 
proposed salary increases, the committee has approved the estimate 
submitted covering salaried positions for the various branches of the 
library service, and included over the Budget figure, a position at $1,440, 
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for use as a carpenter for cabinet work, repairs to library stacks, etc. 
Eliminating the salary increase is consistent with the committee's 
action in nearly all parts of the bill, and explained heretofore. 

In the purchase fund for the acquisition of books, the committee has 
added $16,000 to the total, allowing for this purpose next year $54,500. 
Testimony was presented indicating that the original figure was not 
sufficient to provide the needs of some of the branch libraries and 
hence the committee’s action. An item of major importance contained 
in the Budget has been recommended in the bill. This is a sum of 
$150,000 for building a branch library in the northeastern section of 
the city. 

CONTINGENT AND MISCELLANEOUS EXPENSES 


For the contingent and miscellaneous expenses for the District 
government, such as printing and binding, motor vehicles, postage, 
advertising, etc, the committee recommends a total of $293,066, an 
increase of $15,100 over this year, and an increase of $5,000 over the 
Budget amount. Of this increase, $10,150 is for the purchase of type 
writing and calculating machines, perforating machines, adding ma- 
chines, and remittance-control machines, to put into operation in the 
assessor's and collector’s offices certain changes recommended by the 
General Accounting Office. The additional increase of $5,000 is in the 
printing and binding fund of the department, distributed generally over 
the different bureaus and divisions. 


MUNICIPAL CENTER PROJECT 


Under the act of Congress approved February 28, 1929, entitled “An 
act to provide for the establishment of a municipal center in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia,” the Commissioners of the District of Columbia are 
authorized and directed to acquire by purchase or condemnation all of 
squares 490, 491, and 533, and reservation 10, as a site for a municipal 
center, and to construct thereon necessary buildings to house municipal 
activities. Under the terms of a joint resolution, approved June 15, 
1929 (Pub. Res. 17, 71st Cong.), $3,000,000 was appropriated toward 
starting the purchase of land. About $2,500,000 has been obligated up 
to the present time. It is estimated that about $6,500,000 will be 
necessary to complete the purchase of the four squares. ‘There is recom- 
mended in the bill a second $3,000,000 to carry the project forward, 
which will leave a balance to be provided at a later date of $500,000. 

For the purpose of organizing a force of draftsmen for the prepara- 
tion of plans and design of buildings to be used in the municipal center 
a sum of $65,000 is recommended. It is proposed to employ about 14 
draftsmen independent of the present force in the municipal architect’s 
office, especially qualified on monumental work, devote approximately 
$8,000 for the purchase of supplies and expend about $9,000 for a 
model for the complete group of buildings to be erected in the four 
squares. 

SEWERS 

Showing a reduction under the present year of $15,500, the commit- 
tee has recommended $1,472,500 for sewerage work in the District of 
Columbia next year. The appropriations remain the same with two ex- 
ceptions. For suburban sewers $675,000 has been recommended, being 
an increase of $63,000, which will permit increased work for suburban 
construction in advance of street paving, both of which departments 
operate in close coordination under the present system. For assess- 
ment and permit work, which permits the construction of service 
sewers, so called because of the fact that these are the sewers which 
actually provide direct service to the abutting property, an amount of 
$285,000 has been provided, which is $55,000 less than this year and a 
reduction of $35,000 less than the Budget figure. This reduction has 
been made because of sizable unexpended balances remaining available 
at the end of each fiscal year and the authority granted in the bill 
permitting these unexpended balances to be available for the ensuing 
fiscal year instead of lapsing into the Treasury as in the case of other 
appropriations. 

COLLECTION AND DISPOSAL OF CITY REFUSE 


For street cleaning, dust prevention, and disposal of refuse $1,672,260 
is recommended for 1931. This is an increase of $58,360 over this year 
and an increase of $28,880 over the Budget. The increases provide for 
two additional foremen for supervisory work on the streets, an increase 
of $40,000 for dust prevention, cleaning, and snow removal, and $15,000 
for the disposal of refuse. An item originally contained in the District 
budget of $550,000 for completing the construction of two high-tempera- 
ture incinerators for the destruction of combustible refuse has been 
transferred from the District bill and incorporated in the first deficiency 
bill, due to the urgent need of this plant. 


PLAYGROUNDS 


For operation of the public playgrounds the bill carries $288,060, 
which is an increase of $30,000. The contingent expense fund absorbs 
$29,000 of this increase, to be used in the construction of three field 
houses at a cost of $3,000 each, and the remaining $20,000 for the pur- 
pose of improving the municipal playgrounds. The balance of the 
increase ($1,000) is for the purchase of additional supplies and school 
equipment. 
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ELECTRICAL DEPARTMENT 


For salaries, lighting, etc., a total of $1,131,720, an apparent reduc- 
tion of $8,710 under the present year, is contained in the bill. In 
1930 an appropriation for lighting amounting to $950,000 was made. 
For 1931 only $915,000 was requested, but authority is recommended 
making an unexpended balance of $84,750 available during 1931, which 
will make a total of $999,750 available during next year, which it is 
believed is sufficient to maintain the existing lighting system and permit 
expansion in 1931 similar to that installed during 1930. 

The committee has inserted a provision in the bill appropriating the 
sum of $25,000 for the purpose of allowing the District electrical depart- 
ment’s engineers to make a study of the power needs of the District of 
Columbia as to the desirability of establishing a municipally owned 
power plant in the city. 

STREET AND ROAD IMPROVEMENT AND REPAIR 


With the exception of two appropriation units, the amount* recom- 
mended in the bill for repairs and improvements to the streets and 
roads in the District of Columbia remain unchanged from the figures 
in the Budget. The committee's action, reflected in totals, recommend 
an amount of $4,078,000 for 1931, an increase over this year of $239,600, 
and a decrease of $182,900 under the Budget. The two major instances 
where the committee’s recommendations varied from the Budget recom- 
mendations were the failure to include in the bill the estimate of 
$211,000 for the elimination of the Fern Street grade crossing, and 
certain changes with reference to the street items under the gasoline 
tax, road, and street fund. The committee was not sympathetically 
inclined at this time to the expenditure of $211,000 to construct an 
underpass under the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad tracks at Fern and 
Varnum Streets, when projects of more importance are pending. 

With reference to improvements under the gasoline-tax fund, the 
committee’s recommendations go above the Budget recommendations by 
$45,100. This is brought about in this way: An item to repave 
Sixteenth Street NW., from Columbia Road to what is known as 
Tiger Bridge at a cost of $136,000 has not been recommended. On its 
tour of the streets, the committee, while recognizing that the street 
at this juncture had rather a high crown in its center, and in places 
the gutters needed improvement, still was of the opinion that it was 
in adequate repair to carry Sixteenth Street traffic for one or possibly 
two more years. To offset this reduction the committee has inserted 
two major items, which it deemed of much more importance from a 
traffic standpoint than the item eliminated. These are the widening 
of H Street NW., from Seventh to Thirteenth, including the necessary 
sewer and water main connections, $103,000, and the paving of New 
York Avenue NE., Florida Avenue to Bladensburg Road, $195,000. The 
Budget contained an item of $38,300 for grading New York Avenue be- 
tween the above boundaries during 1931; but the committee was of the 
opinion that New York Avenue was an important enough traffic lane 
to go ahead with the paving at the same time. Nine other street items 
the importance of which no doubt was not apparent at the time the 
Budget was submitted have been included by the committee. These, 
at the behest of different citizens’ organizations and after the com- 
mittee had inspected their necessity. 

About five years ago an amount was appropriated for a convenience 
station at Ninth and F Streets NW. Later the inadvisability of build- 
ing a station at this point developed, and since that time (the amount 
having been reappropriated each year) at each point which has been 
selected some objection appeared or has been raised. The committee, 
therefore, this year, under the appropriations for the purchase of school 
and playground sites, has inserted language abandoning the building of 
such a station and reappropriated the money to be used for building 
sites for schools and playgrounds. A sum of $7,000, in the maintenance 
fund for convenience stations, which had been carried in anticipation 
of the building of the above station has been taken out of the estimate. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Including supplemental estimates amounting to $380,000, received 
after the estimates had been submitted in the annual Budget, the amount 
the committee had under consideration for the conduct of the public- 
school system in the District of Columbia for 1931 amounted to 813, 
648,810. The amount the committee has recommended is $13,651,530, an 
increase over the present year of $1,666,930, and an increase over the 
Budget of $2,720. In arriving at the amount carried in the bill, while 
it represents, as indicated, practically the amount submitted to the com- 
mittee for its consideration, the committee did not, in many instances, 
accept the Budget figures on individual items, but made a number of 
changes. These changes are explained herewith in detail. 

Salaries: For personal services of administrative and supervisory 
officers a total of $669,500 was submitted, an increase of $12,760. 
This increase proposed three new positions, the salary of a principul 
of the new Eliot Junior High School, to be ready some time the early 
part of 1931, and the salaries of two presidents for the two teachers’ 
colleges at $5,000 per annum each. The committee bas recommended 
the salary of the principal. With reference to the teachers’ colleges, 
it will be recalled that last year, when the District of Columbia appro- 
priation bill was being considered by Congress, provision was made 
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that the section of the law existing at that time should be repealed, 
giving preference to graduates from the District normal schools in 
receiving teacher appointments. At the same time, in order to provide 
graduates from local normal schools with the same facility for train- 
ing that, no doubt, would be possessed by many applicants competing 
from cities outside the District of Columbia, the Board of Education 
was authorized to expand the two existing normal schools into teachers’ 
colleges, with a regular 4-year course, The estimate under the ap- 
propriation for the salaries of teachers provides for eight professors at 
an annual salary of $4,000 a year each, to be used in the Wilson 
Teachers’ College and the Miner Teachers’ College, which the committee 
has approved. It was not the intention when these teachers’ colleges 
were initiated by the legislation referred to, and the 3-year course ex- 
tended to-a 4-year course, that a faculty comparable to that necessary 
for a junior college should be instituted. The need is not now apparent, 
and the committee bas refused to recommend the salaries for these 
proposed presidents, 

Personal services of clerks and other employees: The estimates pro- 
posed seven additional clerks at $1,440 a year, and one at $480, to 
work part time. Two of these clerks were to be assigned to the pro- 
posed teachers’ college presidents which, as already stated, the commit- 
tee did not approve. The committee, therefore, did not recommend the 
salaries for these two clerks, and in addition reduced the amount an 
additional $1,440, covering the position of a clerk formerly required in 
connection with the work of a supervising principal who is now retired 
and whose vacancy was not filled. Salary increases to the extent of 
$2,180 have been eliminated. 

SALARIES OF TEACHERS AND LIBRARIANS 


For the payment of salaries of the teachers, librarians, and annual 
substitutes in the public-school system of the District of Columbia for 
the current year there was appropriated last year a total of $5,952,600. 
This amount provided a force of 2,730 teachers, 10 librarians, and 24 
annual substitutes. 

The estimates submitted to the committee this year for the next fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1931, reached a total of $6,272,000, and proposed 
a force of 2,768 teachers, 10 librarians, and 24 annual substitutes. This 
contemplated an increase of 30 elementary, junior-high, and high-school 
teachers, 8 professors for use in the 2 teachers’ colleges, and addi- 
tional allowance of $300 per annum each to 20 assistant professors, also 
to be used in the teachers’ colleges. The net increase in money as 
between this year and next was $289,400—$206,240, which is the net 
requirement for adjustments and increases of salaries, and $83,160 for 
additional teachers, professors, and emoluments, as indicated. 

The committee has recommended the sum of $206,240 for longevity 
increases, which increases are fixed in accordance with the provisions of 
the act of June 4, 1924. It has not recommended the salary sum of 
$83,160, although it approved 11 additional teachers instead of 30; it 
also approved the 8 professors at $4,000 per annum each for the teach- 
ers’ colleges, and eliminated the $300 additional per annum to 20 assist- 
ant professors (class 8A teachers, at $2,200 each) who are already 
teaching in these teachers’ schools, upon the following basis: 

During the hearings the committee conducted this year when the 
school officials were before it it was developed that the District of 
Columbia was greatly overstaffed with kindergarten teachers, and that 
while the average number of kindergarten pupils enrolled per teacher 
in all cities of 100,000 population or more in the United States (as 
shown by a statement issued by the United States Bureau of Education), 
was 57.9, the average in Washington was 31.8 kindergarten pupils per 
teacher. It was agreed by the school officials that by readjusting kinder- 
gartens to 2½ hour sessions instead of 3-hour sessions, each teacher 
to have two classes, one in the morning and one in the afternoon, and 
average not to exceed 55 pupils per day per teacher, and by abolishing 
underage kindergartens, that 7 classrooms and 78 teachers could be saved. 
At the present time, due to statutory prohibition, kindergarten teachers 
can not teach, although quite capable, even in the lower classes of the 
elementary schools. To obviate this restriction, the committee has 
inserted into the bill, and with acquiescence on the part of the school 
officials, the following legislative provision : 

“Provided, That teachers employed in kindergartens are hereby made 
eligible for transfer to teach in grades 1 to 4, inclusive, of the elemen- 
tary schools.” 

It is estimated that the effect of this language will be to make avail- 
able for elementary-school purposes up to the fourth grade, inclusive, 
78 excess kindergarten teachers, at a total saving in salaries of $140,000, 
and it is the understanding between the school officials and the com- 
mittee that these positions will be absorbed into the school system where 
and whenever possible before accepting new teachers from the normal- 
school eligibility list. 

. As has been stated, the estimates proposed 30 new elementary, junior 
high, and high-school teachers, and the committee, in recommending the 
total sum of $6,188,840, propose 11 teachers, as follows: 

The committee has recommended all teachers where they are to be 
used for new classrooms, and has disallowed all requested teachers 
where they were to be used for relieving heavy classes, upon the basis 
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of the average number of pupils per teacher in the different grades of 
public-school education, as shown in the following statement prepared 
by the United States Bureau of Education: 

Avereos: number of pupils per teacher, number of teachers employed, and 


necessary as compared with other cities, for the school year 
— June 30, 1928 k 


[Prepared by the Office of Education, Department of Interior] 


Average annual 


cost c- 
Number tion per w il in 
average y at- 
tendance 
In cities 
all cities | of 100,000 | In Wash- 
popula- | ington, 
tion or D. O. 
more 
$59. 60 $108, 20 
75. 81 85. 80 
98. 02 112.26 
137. 85 139. 98 
168. 39 201. 93 
239. 40 252. 25 


A glance at this statement will show that in the kindergarten, ele- 
mentary, junior high, high, vocational, and normal schools in all cities 
in the United States of 100,000 population or more, the District of 
Columbia stands in an extremely favorable light as regards the number 
of pupils per teacher. In fact, in each instance, the District is much 
below the average. 

Eight teachers in class 1A at $1,400 per annum were requested, 2 for 
two additional rooms at the Buchanan School, and 4 as additional 
teachers. The committee recommends the 2 teachers for the Buchanan 
School. 

Four teachers in class 2A at $1,800 per annum, additional junior 
high teachers which the committee does not recommend. 

Six teachers in class 2A at $1,800 per annum, and three teachers in 
class 2C at $2,200 per annum, all requested in conjunction with the 
proposed opening on February 1, 1931, of the new Eliot Junior High 
School, all of which the committee does recommend. 

Four teachers in class 2C at $2,200 per annum and five teachers in 
class 3A at $2,200 per annum, for readjustments in heavy classes, which 
the committee does not recommend. 

Eight professors, at $4,000, for the two teachers’ colleges the com- 
mittee recommends, but does not recommend, as stated heretofore, the 
proposed sum of $8,000 to be distributed among 20 assistants as salary 
additions. 

It is the committee's recommendation that only such new teachers as 
are indicated herein shall be added to the teaching force of the public- 
school system of the District of Columbia during the next fisca] year. 
Any money that remains in the appropriation, after complying with the 
provision respecting the use of kindergarten teachers in the elementary 
grades, shall not be used but shall be allowed to lapse. 

Vacation schools and playgrounds: For the instruction and super- 
vision of children in the vacation schools and playgrounds the sum of 
$36,000 has been recommended, which is an addition of $3,000 over this 
year. It is proposed with this increase to open two new summer junior 
high schools and provide three additional teachers in the Central High 
Summer School. 

Community center department: For the work of the community cen- 
ter department the committee made a reduction in the estimate of 
$3,000, bringing this appropriation back to $42,000, the amount this 
department is operating under at the present time. The personnel will 
remain the same, the increase covering materials and equipment which 
were thought unnecessary. 

Care of buildings and grounds: For the payment of salaries of the 
custodial staff of the public-school system the amount presented in the 
estimates was $806,910, an increase of $44,910. This increase embraced 
salary increases of $20,020 (which have been disallowed) and 14 new 
positions as laborers, gardeners, etc., amounting to $8,090. These posi- 
tions have been recommended, nine of which are made necessary by 
the opening some time in the early part of 1931 of the new Eliot Junior 
High School. The balance represents a transfer of $6,000 from an 
appropriation heretofore carried separately for care of smaller buildings 
and rented rooms, 

Furniture, equipment, and supplies: When the hearings were con- 
ducted this year in connection with the purchase of furniture, equip- 
ment, and supplies by the school department, it was quite apparent 
to the committee that a proper spirit of economy in requisitioning 
different articles for school needs was lacking in the purchasing end 
of the school system. In fact, in many instances, it developed, after 
the committee had examined copies of a number of the requisitions 
that had been approved during the past year that expenditures for 
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articles were extravagant, and in some cases useless. The specifica- 
tions on some of the requisitions were so drawn as to exclude proper 
competition among the several manufacturers of a specific article. 
This, because Instead of having standards of types of equipment for 
the public schools, not infrequently the head of a particular school in- 
dicates a certain preference for some particular object, and the specifi- 
cation is so drawn. It was with this and the general inefficiency of 
the business end of the school system in mind that last year when 
the bill was under consideration the committee of its own volition in- 
cluded a salary in the bill for a so-called business manager to take 
over, under the superintendent of schools, but in cooperation with the 
commissioners the whole business administration. A joint meeting was 
held between the Senate and House subcommittees, the school board, 
and the schoo! officials, and it was indicated clearly at that time that 
the committee was not satisfied with the existing business administra- 
tion of the school system, and reasons stated why the salary for a 
business manager was included. Apparently, although every effort was 
made at the time, the committee did not make itself clear, because the 
same haphazard method of procedure in requisitioning furniture, equip- 
ment, and supplies, and the same organization maintained through which 
Tequisitions were approved, was in existence this year when the school 
officials were before the committee, as existed last year when the com- 
mittee took the action indicated. It is for that reason this year that 
the committee has inserted in the bill a limitation to the effect that no 
money appropriated in the proposed bill for the purchase of furniture 
and equipment for the public schools of the District of Columbia shall 
be expended unless the requisitions of the Board of Education therefor 
shall be approved by the Commissioners of the District of Columbia, 

The committee has reduced the estimate for furniture estimated for 
new schoo] needs by $10,100, believing the amount originally presented 
excessive. Under the paragraph for contingent expenses, etc., the com- 
mittee has reduced the amount of $50,000 for equipment and repair of 
equipment at Central and Dunbar High Schools by $5,000, and eliminated 
the item of $62,000 for stage equipment at the same schools. 

Textbooks: A supplemental estimate of $240,000 was presented for 
consideration for purchasing textbooks for high-school pupils In accord- 
ance with the recent act of Congress. Of this amount $9,000 was for 
personal services. The committee has recommended a total of $231,000 
for textbooks, eliminating the $9,000 for personal services, 


BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 


School buildings: Including supplemental estimates for additional 
school-bullding needs, the amount presented in the Budget this year for 
new school buildings, additions, etc., amounted to $3,090,000. The com- 
mittee has increased this amount, and there is recommended in the bill 
for the same purposes $3,240,000. In considering the school-building 
needs of the District this year, the committee adopted the policy of 
eliminating all combination gymnasiums and assembly halls in the ele- 
mentary schools that were proposed and using this money for the build- 
ing of additional schoolrooms, The gymnasiums and assembly halls pro- 
posed in connection with junior high and high schools the committee 
recommended, and while it is not opposed to the gymnasiums and 
assembly halls in the elementary schools, it is of the opinion that where 
there is need for additional schoolrooms on one hand, and gymnasiums 
and assembly halls in elementary schools on the other, that the school- 
rooms should take preference at this time. The building projects are 
as follows: 

“Completion of construction of the Alice Deal Junior High School, 
$300,000. 

“For continuing the construction of a new school building for the 
Business High School, $600,000. 

“For the construction of two gymnasiums at the Gordon Junior High 
School there was an estimate of $75,000. The committee approved this 
amount and added an additional $180,000 for the construction of a 
12-room addition. 

“For the construction of an automobile-instruction shop on the 
grounds of the Columbia Junior High School, $15,000. 

For the construction of a third story of eight rooms at the Powell 
Junior High School, including a gymnasium, $225,000. It is understood 
when this is completed it will relieve the Monroe School, which school 
will be used for colored pupils. 

For the construction of a 4-room addition to the Congress Heights 
School, $90,000. The original estimate for this project was $130,000, 
which included a combination gymnasium and assembly ball, which for 
reasons heretofore stated the committee has not recommended. 

For the erection of a new platoon school building for colored pupils 
in northeast Washington, $200,000. The committee added authority to 
permit the commissioners to enter into contracts for this building up to 
$300,000. 

“For the erection of a junior high school building in northeast Wash- 
ington, $200,000, with a limit of cost of $500,000. 

“For the construction of the Western High School athletic field, 
$55,000, with a prior appropriation of $45,000 made avallable for the 
same purpose. 
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“For the construction of a 4-room addition to the Deanwood School, 
$50,000. This estimate originally was for a gymnasium and assembly 
hall, which the committee changed. 

“For the construction of an 8-room addition to the Whittier School, 
$150,000. This project was added by the committee. 

“For the construction of an addition to the Stuart Junior High 
School, including 10 classrooms and 2 gymnasiums, $240,000. 

“For the erection of an 8-room extensible building at Northampton 
Street and Broad Branch Road, $140,000. The estimate was for 
$200,000, which included a gymnasium and assembly hall. 

“For the erection of an 8-room extensible building in Wesley Heights, 
$140,000. The estimate for this contemplated only four rooms, at 
$80.000, which the committee increased. 

“For the erection of a 4room extensible building at Tenth and 
Franklin Streets NE., $80,000. 

“For the construction of a 12-room addition to the Anthony Bowen 
School at First and M Streets SW., $200,000.” 

School building and playground sites: The original estimate for the 
school building and playground site fund was $300,700. The committee 
has increased this amount to $360,700. A total of seven different sites 
to be purchased under this recommended appropriation are listed in the 
bill to cost a total of $300,700. Two unexpended balances of prior 
appropriations are made available for a site-purchasing fund, and in 
addition to this the committee has added $60,000 in the appropriation 
of $300,700, and has reappropriated a sum of $39,793, originally appro- 
priated for a convenience station, to be available for school and play- 
ground sites, This will make available altogether as a separate fund 
for purchase of sites $139,793. 

POLICE DEPARTMENT 


For the conduct of the Metropolitan police department of the District 
of Columbia there has been recommended a sum of $3,127,695, an 
increase of $43,745 over this year, and a reduction of $7,850 under the 
amount contained in the Budget. Contemplating a total force of 1,279 
men there is set aside an allotment of $2,762,880 for the pay and allow- 
ances of 1 superintendent, 2 assistant superintendents, 4 inspectors, 15 
captains, 39 lieutenants, 57 sergeants, and 1,162 privates. After the 
regular budget was submitted to Congress an additional amount of 
$37,800 was received, which the committee approved, and which adds 
14 additional lieutenants to the force. The purpose of this addition is 
to permit the appointment of one licutenant to each of the 14 police pre- 
cincts within the confines of the District. Under the present system 
each precinct is officered by a captain and a lieutenant, one remaining 
on duty for 10 and the other 14 hours daily over the 24-hour period. 
With these additionally acquired lieutenants it will permit the shifts to 
be divided into three equal 8-hour periods and thus put the officers of the 
force upon the same working basis as that which affects the privates. 

For the civilian personnel of the department the committee has elim- 
inated an amount of $1,470 for salary increases, and has added $2,500 
for the appointment of a photographer for work in the bureau of 
identification. Under the contingent expense item the committee has 
increased the appropriation by $3,000 to permit an amount for tuition 
and training in bullet proof identification and ballistics. The amount 
for uniforms for the police force has been increased commensurately 
following the recommendatign for the 14 additional lieutenants men- 
tioned. 

For the maintenance of a suitable place for the reception and deten- 
tion of girls and women over 17 years of age, the committee has elimi- 
nated the item of $11,000 for rent, and reduced the item for food and 
groceries by $1,750, The committee was assured proper quarters could 
be obtained in some section of the municipal-center project, purchase 
and condemnation of property for which is being carried on under 
appropriations which have been and will be made by Congress. The 
reduction of the food allowance was made with the idea that the home, 
wherever it is established, could be operated upon a more economical 
basis during the next fiscal year and the extra vacancies now manifest 
be eliminated. 

Attention is invited to that portion of the hearings conducted by the 
committee, when the police officials were before it, with reference to the 
educational requirements of applicants for pollce positions. The mental 
qualifications necessary under existing practice successfully to pass one 
of these examinations are much below those of an averuge graded-school 
education. The committee was of the opinion that if these qualifica- 
tions were raised the position would attract men of a higher caliber, 
The department indorsed this impression and agreed, in cooperation 
with the Civil Service Commission, to endeavor to raise the mental 
standard to an equivalent of a high-school education. Whether this can 
be done successfully or not, of course, must wait until it is given a trial. 
In this connection, however, the committee has Inserted a provision in 
the bill requiring any applicant for the position of private in the Metro- 
politan police force of the District after July 1, 1930, to possess an 
eighth-grade common-school education. 

HEALTH DEPARTMENT 


For the various activities under the health department a total of 
$467,170 is recommended, an increase of $34,980 over this year and an 
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increase of $10,040 over the estimates presented to Congress in the 
Budget. y 

Under the appropriation unit“ Salaries ” the committee has eliminated 
all of the salary increases with the exception of $500, for the District 
health officer, has recommended an additional sanitary inspector at 
$1,800, and a microscopist chemist at $3,800, the purpose of which post- 
tion is to provide services in the health department to assist the police 
department in criminal investigations. 

Under the appropriating paragraph for the conduct of hygiene and 
sanitation work in the public schools, including the necessary expenses 
of maintaining free dental clinics, the Budget estimate contained an 
amount for the installation of one additional clinic. The committee in- 
creased this estimate by $8,180 to provide for another clinie for the 
colored population of the District. The only other change in the esti- 
mates for the health department of consequence is the addition of $1,200 
suggested by the committee for a photomicrographic outfit in the ap- 
propriation for maintenance of laboratories. This is in connection with 
investigations to be conducted in the chemical laboratory, the bacterio- 
logical laboratory, and the serological laboratory of the health depart- 
ment for the police department. 

Providing for the same force of men that the fire department is now 
operating under, the bill carries a total amount of $2,253,840 for 1931. 
This is an increase over the present year of $82,050, all of which in- 
crease is absorbed in an item in the bill appropriating $150,000 for a 
site for a new engine company in the vicinity of Thirteenth and K 
Streets NW. For additional fire-fighting apparatus the bill carries a 
total of $38,000, providing for the acquisition of 1 ambulance, 1 aerial 
hook and ladder truck, 1 pumping engine, triple combination, and 1 
combination hose wagon, all motor driven. 

COURTS AND PRISONS 


For the District courts, their expenses, and the support of convicts of 
the District of Columbia a total of $852,240 has been recommended for 
the year 1931. This amount reflects an inerease of $7,300 over the 
present year and a decrease of $11,600 under the Budget estimates. 

Juvenile court: The committee has eliminated $1,120 from the salary 
roll covering minor salary increases, making a total budget for the 
juvenile court for 1931 of $65,240. 

Police court: An amount of $142,440 is contained in the bill cover- 
ing salaries and expenses for the police court for next year, a reduc- 
tion of $2,240 under the Budget estimate. This decrease includes an 
additional clerk at $1,620, which the committee thought unnecessary, 
and the balance salary increases. The committee struck out of the bill 
the language providing $300 additional for the presiding judge, which 
will put all four judges on an equal salary basis at $8,000 a year. 

Municipal court: The committee has approved an amount of $81,670 
for salaries and expenses of the municipal court of the District of 
Columbia for 1931. This is an increase of $2,780 over the present 
year, all of which increase is reflected in the appropriation for salaries. 
Under the present allocation of salaries for the five municipal judges 
the presiding judge receives $7,300, two receive $7,000, and two $6,500. 
It is the committee’s opinion that these salaries all should be on a 
parity with the salaries of the police-court judges, which is $8,000 
apiece. But, due to the differences in reallocation this is impossible. 
The committee has, however, excluded these positions from the “ aver- 
age clause in the bill and included enough money to bring all of them 
up to the maximum of their grade, $7,500. 

Supreme court: The appropriations for the supreme court, fees of 
witnesses, and jurors, and the probation system remain the same in 
the bill as those that are running currently, The estimate for pay of 
bailiffs proposed an increase of two bailiffs and one crier. The com- 
mittee saw no necessity for these additional positions, and the testimony 
divulged no information to the contrary. The increased amount of 
$5,760 was accordingly stricken from the bill, which also included some 
small salary increases. The estimate for the care of the courthouse 
proposed an additional watchman, which has not been recommended, the 
committee seeing no necessity for his services. 

Court of appeals: The estimate for salaries, court of appeals, pro- 
posed an amendment of $3,160 for salary set-ups, which, with the excep- 
tion of $600 allowed for the salaries of the secretaries to the three jus- 
tices, has been disallowed. The $600 will provide $200 each and will 
bring their salary up to the level of $2,600, the same salary rate ap- 
plied to the secretaries of the justices of the supreme court. 

BOARD OF PUBLIC WELFARE 


For the various activities under the Board of Public Welfare for 
1931, there is reported in the bill a sum amounting to $5,083,917, 
which is an increase of $576,837 over this year, and a decrease of 
$36,010 under what was recommended in the Budget. An estimate of 
$30,000, which originally was presented in the District budget, has 
been transferred from this bill to the first deficiency bill, now pending 
in the Senate, which was to establish a laundry at the workhouse and 
reformatory and provide for the necessary equipment, in order to do 
the Federal laundry for the various executive departments in the city. 
Further, a supplemental estimate of $20,000 has been included in the 
salary item for Gallinger Municipal Hospital. This inclusion has been 
made necessary because, since the submission of the budget for 1931, 
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it has been disclosed that the estimate of appropriation for this purpose 
contemplated deductions from the salaries of certain employees on 
account of subsistence and quarters to be furnished them, whereas later 
it was ascertained that these employees will not be subsisted and quar- 
tered at the hospital, and hence should receive their salaries without 
such deductions. 

Personal services: Two new positions were listed in the estimate 
submitted, one a social-service worker at $1,800 and the other a stenog- 
rapher at $1,440. The committee has allowed the first and eliminated 
the second, including any salary increases. 

Board and care of children: The committee recommends for this pur- 
pose for next year $235,000. The Budget estimate contemplated an 
increase of $10,000, one-half of which was recommended by the com- 
mittee, making an increase of $5,000 over the present year. 

Receiving home: The committee reduced this estimate by $750, an 
amount which was carried last year for the purchase of an automobile, 
no need for which exists during 1981. The money for salary step-ups 
has been left in the bill for the 14 employees at the receiving home, 
all of them being at the minimium salary rate of the grade. 

District jail: For salaries at the District jail, the committee recom- 
mends $76,710, a reduction of $2,700 under the estimate. Three new 
positions, including a night nurse for the infirmary were included in 
the Budget figure. This last position has been eliminated, the com- 
mittee feeling such duties very properly could be performed by an 
inmate at the institution or by assignment in necessary cases from 
Gallinger Hospital. The estimate for maintenance and support of 
prisoners is approved, amounting to $77,000. The balance of the 
decrease, $1,080, covers salary increases. 

Workhouse and reformatory: The next fiscal year the appropriation 
for salaries at both the workhouse and reformatory are recommended 
to be carried in one fund instead of separately as heretofore, This will 
tend toward better administration. The Budget estimate in all of the 
following instances has been recommended: Maintenance, $275,000, 
which, being a combination of the fuel item heretofore carried sepa- 
rately, shows an actual increase of $28,500; continuing construction of 
permanent buildings, $125,000, an increase of $40,000, $60,000 to be 
allocated at the workhouse, $55,500 at the reformatory for the general 
institution buildings, and $9,500 for the extension of the foundry build- 
ing. A new item of $150,000 for commencing construction of buildings 
and inclosing walls, to provide for the custody of such prisoners as 
should be confined within a walled inclosure is also included. The 
reformatory is an open institution. Heretofore the more dangerous 
prisoners convicted in the District of Columbia were sent to the Federal 
institutions at Atlanta and Leavenworth. 

Because of crowded conditions there, the District has been requested 
to take care of all its own prisoners, hence the need for a walled in- 
closure. For remodeling and arrangement of the power, heating, and 
lighting facilities, $87,500 has been recommended ; and an appropriation 
also suggested of $50,000 for the working-capital fund to provide indus- 
trial enterprises for the inmates. Until now this fund has been drawn 
from the general appropriations for these institutions and later reim- 
bursed from receipts from the sale of such articles manufactured. A 
specific appropriation tends toward a more orderly and businesslike 
procedure and better administration of the fund. 

National Training School for Girls: This appropriation has been re- 
duced for next year by a total of $11,240, making an available total of 
$68,000, $30,000 for personal services, a reduction of $9,240, and 
$88,000 for maintenance, a reduction of $2,000. Authority has been 
given the Board of Public Welfare to transfer girls confined in the 
branch of the National Training School for Girls at Muirkirk, Md., and 
confine them in the National Training School for Girls on the Conduit 
Road in the District of Columbia. The school at Muirkirk is for white 
girls and the school at the Conduit Road branch for colored girls. The 
latter institution is large enough to accommodate both classes, where 
they will be confined in entirely separate units. The committee felt 
that this should be done in the interest of economy, hence the reductions 
in the amounts proposed. 

Medical charities: Under this title there is appropriated annually 
the District's contributions to five following hospitals: Children’s, 
Emergency, Eastern, Washington Home for Incurables, and the Colum- 
bia Women's. The respective amounts recommended this year for 1931 
are $22,000, $30,000, $18,000, $10,000, and $15,000. The amounts for 
Eastern and Emergency represent an Increase over this year of $3,000 
and $5,000. 

Tuberculosis Hospital: For this institution there is recommended a 
total next year of $143,800, a slight increase to permit of the employ- 
ment of one medical technician at $1,800 and two domestic attendants. 

Gallinger Municipal Hospital: For the various expenses attendant 
upon the operation of this institution a round sum of $717,050 is con- 
tained in the bill, which is within $8,450 more than the current year. 
Of this amount $325,300 is set aside for personal services. The Budget 
estimate was $310,300, contemplating 1 chief social-service worker, at 
$2,600; 3 social-service workers, at $1,800; 1 X-ray technician, at 
$1,440; 1 stenographer, at $1,440; and 2 internes, at $660. Increases 
in salaries to the extent of $5,000 were also included. The committee 
eliminated the four social-service workers and the salary increases, 
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allowing the other positions. These workers are at. present at the 
institution, being paid by private donation. The committee is of the 
opinion that with an institution of this nature, which is practically 
a charitable organization paid from District funds, these employees 
should continue to be maintained in this manner. In a visit to the 
institution this fall by several members of the committee, need was 
expressed for higher-paid and better-qualified physicians in the psychi- 
atric wards. The committee, therefore, has put into the bill a sum of 
$8,000, $5,600 of which is for a psychiatrist and $2,400 to add to the 
salaries of the present medical positions in the expectation of obtaining 
more experienced doctors. Last year a sum of $150,000 was appropri- 
ated for the construction of a nurses’ home with a capacity of 150 
nurses, under a contract authorization of $325,000. In this bill the 
additional sum of $175,000 has been added for its completion. 

District Training School: A total amount of $324,250 is in the bill 
for this school, an increase of $36,500 over 1930. This amount is dis- 
tributed as follows: $76,000 for personal services; $86,000 for mainte- 
nance and other necessary expenses; $22,000 for repairs and improve- 
ments; $130,000 for the construction of a domestic-service building ; and 
$8,500 for furnishings and equipment for employees’ building and super- 
intendent’s residence. The Budget estimate has been decreased by 

2,420 covering salary increases. 

St. Elizabeths Hospital: For the support of indigent insane of the 
District of Columbia in St. Ellzabeths Hospital, as provided by law, 
there is recommended to be appropriated for the next fiscal year a sum 
of $1,715,472, an increase over this year of $143,472. This covers 
increased expenses and an increased contribution toward the District 
population of the hospital. 


DISTRICT MILITIA 


The sum for the expenses of the District militia remains practically 
the same in the bill for the next fiscal year, $53,900, a slight increase 
of $1,000 being absorbed by an increase of $1,000 in the pay of troops 
other than Government employees. 

RECLAMATION OF ANACOSTIA PLATS 


For continuing the work under the approved project for reclamation 
of Anacostia River Flats, District of Columbia (as set forth in S. Doc. 
37, 68th Cong., Ist sess.), there is contained in the bill a sum of 
$330,000, Of this amount, $180,000, which is the same amount as has 
been appropriated for the past two years, will be devoted strictly to 
reclamation work, and $150,000 for the purchase of land. With the 
completion of reclamation work in this fiscal year with available funds, 
the project will be approximately 67 per cent completed, and with the 
funds proposed for 1931 will be approximately 74 per cent completed 
by January 30, 1931, The $180,000 for 1931 will be expended as 
follows: 
renee and levee construction, section G (section G is the 


upper section of the project between Benning Bridge and the 
District line) — * 000 


Bredeint 8 section G 3, 000 
paging, section G--~.- 80.009 
8 on of dump fills 4, 000 
Miscellaneous surveys ~~ - 3. 000 
r a sey Une ane eee one —— 180, 000 


The appropriation of $150,000 ORI for the purchase of land is 
“made necessary by reason of the decision of the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia in which the high-water line, to which the United 
States claims possession, was so established as to require the purchase 
of 184 acres of land in addition to that covered by the original estimates. 

It is estimated that if the rate of $180,000 annually for reclamation 
work is maintained for the remainder of the work, that it will be 
approximately seven years before the project for reclamation of the 
Anacostia River Flats is completed to the District line. 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND PUBLIC PARKS 


The amount recommended for personal services is $405,000, identical 
to that which is carried for this year. The Budget proposed that 
$414,500 should be appropriated, covering an additional laborer at 
$1,143, and $8,357 for salary increases, but these two items the 
committee did not recommend. 

Improvement and care of parks: The full amount recommended in 
the Budget for the improvement and care of the parks in the District 
of Columbia is presented in the bill, $687,555, an increase over this year 
of $117,555. Of this increase $86,500 will be used in the ordinary 
maintenance of the parks, $12,755 for improvement of Rock Creek and 
Potomac Parkway, making a total available for 1931 for this purpose 
$134,755, $3,000 for lights in Rock Creek Park, $10,000 for improvement 
of new reservations, and $14,300 for the improvement of a portion of 
Borroughs Recreation Center at Eighteenth and Otis Streets NEB., to 
make it available for recreational purposes. 

PARK POLICE 

Involving an increase of five additional men, the sum of $162,120 has 
been recommended for the park police for 1931, an increase of $10,120 
over this year. The need for these men is apparent, as each year addi- 


tional park area is acquired. This will bring the number of the force up 
to 77 men. The uniform allowance has been increased commensurately. 


NATIONAL ZOOLOGICAL PARK 


The expenses for the operation of the Zoological Park next year have 
been increased by $17,000, making a total amount available of $220,000. 
This Increase covers some additional employees and generally increased 
expenses. Last year an appropriation was made of $220,000 for the 
construction of a public exhibition building for reptiles. After submit- 
ting bids for the project it bas been found that the estimate submitted 
was too low and that it will require about $28,000 additional properiy 
to carry out the construction. Accordingly, the committee has recom- 
mended this amount to be appropriated. 


WATER SERVICE 


For the general services operating under the water department of the 
District of Columbia, and payable from water revenues, there is recom- 
mended a total of $1,690,940, an increase of $195,110 over the present 
year and an increase of $43,080 over the estimate submitted in the 
Budget. Involved in these figures is a transfer of 11 per diem em- 
ployees to the annual roll. These 11 positions have been in existence 
for a number of years, and are occupied by employees who perform duties 
corresponding to duties performed by other employees on the annual roll. 
The committee, therefore, thought it only fair they should be carried on 
the permanent roll, and an amount of money covering their salaries 
was transferred from one appropriation unit to another in order to 
accomplish this purpose. 

The committee increased the estimate for installing and repairing 
water meters by adding $25,000, after testimony showed that the original 
estimate of $70,000 was insufficient. The committee likewise increased 
the estimate for the purchase of a 20,000,000-gallon pump at the Bryant 
Street pumping station from $75,000 to $92,000 when it was informed 
that this latter amount would be necessary. 


WATER RATES 


District officials advised the committee during the hearings this year 
that if the money was expended as outlined in the Budget for 1931 
under the present water rates their budget would fall about $100,000 
short of their receipts. In view of this condition, the committee has 
proposed a legislative paragraph to the bill to correct it by raising the 
water rates to the consumers in the District of Columbia. 

At the present time the District of Columbia's water system, consist- 
ing of the supply branch, under jurisdiction of the War Department, and 
the distribution branch under the jurisdiction of the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia, is entirely supported by appropriations payable 
from the water fund, derived from the sale of water to private con- 
sumers and from assessments collected for the laying of service water 
mains. The revenues derived from these two sources are inadequate to 
provide for the extensions and betterments in the water system necessary 
to furnish an adequate water supply for projected future consumption 
and at the same time meet the necessary expenses of operation and 
maintenance of the supply and distribution branches. 

A board of engineers from the United States Engincer’s office and 
the water department of the District of Columbia, the two agencies 
responsible for the supply and distribution of water in the District 
of Columbia, recently completed a joint study of the water system 
which resulted in the formulation of a 5-year construction and mainte- 
nance program of extensions and improvements, considered to be ab- 
solutely essential and necessary safely and adequately to provide for 
the future growth of the city projected over a period of five years. 
This program, which is subject to annual revision, has been tentatively 
approved by the Commissioners of the District and involves the ex- 
penditure of approximately $2,000,000 per annum, which can not be 
met from the present revenues derived from existing water rents and 
assessments for service mains. 

The hearings before the committee contain tables showing in detail 
the existing rates in the District and in 27 other cities with populations 
from 5,000,000 to 100,000, having municipal water systems. These 
tables show that the existing charge in the District for an average 
domestic consumption of 10,000 cubic feet of water is 67 per cent less 
than the average of the 27 cities which were investigated, and that 
with the increase proposed in the bill, the rates in the District for the 
average domestic consumption of 10,000 cubic feet would still be 24 
per cent less than the average of these 27 cities. The hearings also 
contain a table showing that the existing water-main assessment of $2 
per front foot has returned ‘in the past five years only 55.5 per cent 
of the amount expended for service-main extensions. 

The proposed increase in the rates and water-main assessment is only 
sufficient to provide for carrying out the 5-year program and, while the 
percentage of increase for the domestic consumer is larger than the 
percentage of increase for the large commercial consumer, the proposed 
rates are thought to be equitable by the committee, since the large 
commercial consumers, representing only 5 per cent of the total number 
of consumers, pay 50 per cent of the revenue derived from the sale of 
water, 

On an appropriation and revenue basis, the water fund of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia at the beginning of the fiscal year 1931 shows a 
revenue deficit of $18,617.71. If the water rates are not increased the 
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5-year program of extensions and betterments necessary to provide a 
safe and adequate water supply for the District can not be carried out, 
and, as stated, a revenue deficit at the close of the fiscal year 1931 of 
$97,747.81 will result, 
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Following is a statement which will show in figures the distribution 
of revenue for present and proposed water rates and assessment which 
will be brought about if the legislation proposed by the committee is 
enacted into law: 


Distribution of revenue for present and proposed water rates and assessment 


meter, commercial.. 
Over 7,500 cubic feet, domestic 
Over 7,500 cubic feet, commercial 


Per cent of revenue, 
Per cent of consumers 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. Honapay]. 

Mr. HOLADAY. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of the 
committee, the chairman of the subcommittee has discussed 
with you the items in this bill, with the exception of the police 
department. It is my intention to confine my remarks to the 
Metropolitan police force, but before entering on that discus- 
sion, prompted by the questions of the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. ABERNETHY] and the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. Krenn], and perhaps others, with reference to the at- 
titude of the committee and the Congress generally toward the 
District of Columbia, and with reference to the opinion of the 
committee respecting the efficiency with which the various em- 
ployees of the District of Columbia are discharging their public 
duty, I feel that I should give to this committee at least my own 
opinion, and I believe to a considerable extent it is the opinion 
of the subcommittee, that taking it all in all there is no city 
in the United States that is enjoying the advantages from its 
city government that the citizens of the District of Columbia 
enjoy at the hands of the government of the District of Colum- 
bia. Two things are responsible for that. First, there is the 
contribution that the National Government makes to the Dis- 
trict, and which is made to no other American city, and the 
other is the efficient and capable public servants that are in the 
District government. As I have served on this subcommittee I 
have, from year to year, for my own satisfaction and for my 
own use, undertaken to classify the various departments and 
the heads of the various departments with reference to the 
efficiency and economies that they use in the discharge of their 
obligations. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLADAY. Yes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. In what particular does the gentleman 
say that the citizens of the District of Columbia are enjoying 
better advantages than those of any other city? I am willing 
to set up my city of Baltimore against the District of Columbia 
at any time. 

Mr. HOLADAY. I realize that the city of Baltimore, judg- 
ing by its Representative here on the floor, no doubt has a very 
capable city organization. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I thank the gentleman for his compli- 
ment; but, for instance, we have been trying for years to get a 
proper sewage-disposal plant for the city of Washington, instead 
of having the sewage dumped into the Potomac River. In Balti- 
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more they would not allow us to do that, and we would not 
wish it. We have a proper disposal plant to take care of sewage 
costing millions of dollars. Yet here in the District of Colum- 
bia you pollute the Potomac River constantly, and are destroying 
all of the fish. It is not just to Maryland nor the District, 
Something should be done to remedy this condition. 

Mr. HOLADAY. Some steps along that line are taken in thts 
bill, contemplating the disposal of the sewage not only of the 
District of Columbia but, I think, also taking care of the sewage 
of some of the municipalities or neighborhoods in the adjoining 
State of Maryland. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLADAY. Yes. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I am very much in favor of this great 
city and of its people enjoying what is coming to them, but it 
does seem to me that if the trade bodies and the newspapers 
here would come with a spirit of friendliness and cooperation to 
Congress, they would get what they are entitled to; but instead 
they are always criticizing and particularly jumping on the gen- 
tleman’s committee. I do not understand why the gentleman 
and my friend from Nebraska [Mr. Simons] want to stay on 
a committee like this. When I pick up the newspapers and read 
the headlines they are constantly being criticized. 

I look on you folks as being rather liberal minded, and I 
would like you to tell us just what you do for the city of 
Washington so that we may try to get this controversy between 
the city and Congress settled in some way. 

Mr. HOLADAY. Perhaps the members of the committee 
belong to that class of citizens who enjoy being jumped on. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLADAY. Yes. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. I might suggest to my friend in answer 
to the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. ABERNETHY] that 
he call attention to the tax rate existing in the city of Wash- 
ington and compare that with the tax rate of any other city 
of its size in the United States. I think that in itself would 
indicate that Congress has been in the past mighty good to the 
people of Washington. 

Mr. HOLADAY. In the time that I have at my disposal I 
am not going into that question, but I will make this statement, 
which is my well-considered opinion, and I think it can be 
justified. The taxpayer of the District of Columbia receives 
more for the dollar that he pays in taxes than does the tax- 
payer of any other municipality in the United States. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. I wonder if the gentleman could be more 
explicit and state the tax rate that exists in the city of 
Washington. 

Mr. HOLADAY. One dollar and seventy cents. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. On a 50 per cent valuation? 

Mr. HOLADAY. On a 100 per cent valuation. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Even at 100 per cent valuation I say that 
in any other city of the size of Washington in the United States 
I doubt if the tax rate is less than $3.50. 

Mr. HOLADAY. I think there is no question about that. I 
think the tax rate here is lower than in any other comparable 
city. 
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Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLADAY. Yes. 

Mr. McSWAIN. There is a proposal here now that in addi- 
tion to Bolling Field and to the naval air station, the United 
States Government lend to the District goyernment two and a 
half million dollars to construct a municipal airport; whereas 
down in my city, when we wanted an air-mail stop, the Com- 
merce Department and the Post Office Department said, “ All 
right, we will stop the planes there, provided you establish an 
airport and light it.’ And in order to light it and establish 
the air-mail port we expended $55,000, and it came partly out 
of the city funds and the county funds, but mostly out of the 


pockets of the citizens of that community, who contributed: 


enough cash to furnish that airport in order that we might have 
the facilities of air mail. 

Mr. HOLADAY. Gentlemen, I know of only three or four de- 
partments of the District goyernment that I would especially 
criticize. One of them is the school system, which the chairman 
of the committee [Mr. Simmons] has discussed. Another one 
is the municipal architect’s office, which in my opinion is not 
functioning satisfactorily. Another is the Department of Pub- 
lic Inspection of Buildings, and so forth. But, I may say right 
here that a new man is in charge of it, and a new organization 
scheme is being worked out, and I hope in another year we shall 
see a considerable improvement in that division. 

Along with the two or three or four departments of the Dis- 
trict government which are subject to criticism there are a 
number of departments which I believe are as efficiently man- 
aged as you will find departments managed in any other city in 
the United States. Im Mr. Daniel J. Donovan, the auditor, we 
have an efficient man. In Mr. William P. Richards, the assessor, 
we have another one. In Maj. D. A. Davison, Maj. L. E. Atkins, 
and Capt. Hugh P. Oram, the assistants to the engineer com- 
missioner, we have very efficient men. 

And let me say that Major Atkins, who is leaving the service 
now in a few days, is the man who has charge of the purchase 
of real estate, and the record that has been made in the pur- 
chase of real estate, as mentioned on the floor a few days ago by 
the Speaker of this House, is in large degree due to the efficient 
efforts of Major Atkins. He has saved to the District of Colum- 
bia through that capable work not only thousands of dollars, but 
hundreds of thousands of dollars; and, gentlemen, within the 
next hour you will have the opportunity of voting on the proposi- 
tion as to whether you want to sustain Major Atkins and the 
policy that he has been pursuing, or whether or not you want to 
turn the thing wide open to the class of people who have been 
mentioned here, whose business it is to sell property to the Dis- 
trict irrespective of its value. In Capt. H. C. Whitehurst, at 
the head of the highway department; Mr. J. B. Gordon, the 
sanitary engineer; Mr. George F. Bowerman, the librarian; Dr. 
William ©. Fowler, the head of the health department; Mr. 
George S. Wilson, director of public welfare; and George S. 
Watson, chief of the fire department, we find efficient and worthy 
public servants. 

In the daily press the Washington police force has been 
designated throughout the United States as the worst police 
department in the United States. In my opinion that desig- 
nation is entirely without justification. The police force here 
is not what it should be and it is not what it can be made with- 
out any material increase in cost. But it is not the worst police 
department in the United States. 

What I say this afternoon in the nature of criticism of the 
police department is intended to be constructive, and I hope it 
will be considered as constructive criticism. The unsatisfac- 
tory conditions that exist in our police department here is due 
in great part to four conditions. . The first is the low qualifica- 
tion of those entering the service. The second is the lack of 
proper organization; third, lack of scientifically trained per- 
sonnel and adequate equipment; and fourth, the delay in the 
criminal courts in the trial of cases, 

I want to discuss the first of those four conditions, namely, 
the low qualification of those entering the service. Word came 
to our committee that certain of our judges were objecting to 
the educational qualifications of certain policemen, that police- 
men were not able intelligently to write. We commenced an 
investigation. We first called in the chief of police, and he 
admitted that while the conditions might not be as bad as the 
complaint stated, there was still room for improvement. But 
he said: “These men come to me from the Civil Service Com- 
mission. I must select the policemen from the eligible list that 
is handed to me by the Civil Service Commission.” We called 
in a representative of the Civil Service Commission. We asked 
him numerous questions, and he said, “All the men on that 
list have successfully passed the examination.” Then, when 
we pursued the questions a little further I was reminded of a 
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story concerning a condition that existed a few weeks ago in 
a college not far from Washington. 

The membership of the House may remember that not long ago 
the Carnegie Foundation made an investigation of professional- 
ism in the colleges and universities of our country. They. se 
verely criticized the standing of a certain college. The president 
of a college that had been criticized commenced an investigation. 
He discovered that the coach of the football team was the regis- 
trar of the college, and he called him in and said to him: “ How 
is it that all these men are in college? What are their quali- 
fications to enter?” And the coach said: “They have all passed 


the examination.” The president of the college said: What 


kind of an examination do you give them?” The coach 
answered: “A written examination.“ 

The president of the college, referring to a big fellow who 
had successfully played guard on the football team, said to the 
coach: “ What kind of an examination did that man pass?” 
The coach said: “ Well, on the last examination when that 
man passed we asked him two questions, and we required a 
percentage of 50 to pass the examination. The first question 
which was asked that man was, ‘What is the color of blue 
litmus paper?’ and he replied, ‘Red.’ That was wrong. 

“The second question was, What is electricity?’ and he 
replied: ‘I don’t know,’ and that was correct.” [Laughter.] 

We found there were absolutely no educational qualifications 
whatever required of a man before he could take the civil-service 
examination. No question was asked. The testimony was that 
a great many of these men come in to take the examination with 
second-grade educations. No entrance qualification, so far as 
schooling is concerned, was required at all; there was no investi- 
gation with reference to their character. 

The only examination that was made with reference to their 
previous condition was a fingerprint taken and compared with 
the fingerprints in the Department of Justice so that if a man 
had served at some time in the penitentiary that fact would be 
discovered. The examination consisted of asking certain ques- 
tions. A sample of the questions asked a man, who is not re- 
quired to be able to write, is as follows—I will read the ques- 
tions as furnished by the Civil Service Commission : 


Which of the following is the chief reason why a police department is 
necessary : 

1. To enforce law and order. 

2. To control traffic, 

3. To prevent criminals from escaping from jail. 

4. To record fingerprints. 

5. To direct strangers. 


The applicant had to check the question or proposition that he 
thought was of the greatest importance. 

With an examination of that kind and without any examina- 
tion as to his character or his previous mode of living, his name 
was certified to the chief of police. The civil-service representa- 
tive testified that they were inaugurating a new system, whereby 
they hoped to make some inquiries with reference to the former 
condition of living and the former record of the applicants. 

With that list before hin) the chief of police was then com- 
pelled to make what investigation he could make. The commit- 
tee was of the opinion that the police force of this city in the 
years to come would be improved by an educational qualification, 
and so there has been written into this bill a limitation requir- 
ing that a man, in order to be eligible for examination, shall 
have completed the equivalent of an eighth-grade education. 

Ladies and gentlemen of the House, I believe that at the 
salaries paid and at the hours of labor required there can be 
secured for the Metropolitan police force men with not only 
eighth-grade prerequisites but young men who are graduates of 
high schools. I think no one will deny that in an individual 
case now and then a man who is not able to read and write will 
be found who will make a better policeman than some man who 
is a graduate of a college. But, taking the general average of 
100 or 1,000, the higher the educational requirements the higher 
the type of officer secured. 

That is the provision which is made with reference to improv- 
ing the quality of the applicants. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLADAY. I yield. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. I am unable to find any provi- 
sion that the equivalent of an eighth-grade common-school edu- 
cation will permit an applicant to appear for an examination. 
It is stated in the bill, “ who have not completed an eighth-grade 
common-school education.” The only way to prove that would 
be to get a certificate from a common school. 

Mr. HOLADAY. No;I think not. A certificate from a public 
school or a private school or a certificate from a private tutor 
would meet this requirement, 
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Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Does the gentleman realize that 
if the proviso becomes law, that outstanding hero of the World 
War—Sergeant York—could not become a member of the police 
force of the District of Columbia? 

Mr. HOLADAY. Yes. I expect that is the fact. 

Mr.. COCHRAN of Missouri. Does not the gentleman know 
that if the Constitution of the United States had contained that 
requirement as one of the qualifications of a Member of Con- 
gress, there would have been a number of men who would not 
haye been able to serve as Members of Congress? 

Mr. HOLADAY. But we are talking about the Washington 
police force. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. And I am asking about quali- 
fications of Members of Congress also. 

Mr. HOLADAY. What the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
CocHran] says is probably true, and that is the reason I pointed 
out a moment ago the exception. You can find an exception to 
every general rule, but we must deal with the general average. 
I believe we are not asking too much when we say to a man 
who is about to enter the police force at a salary of $1,800, or 
$1,900 if the salary increase is approved, with his chances of 
advancement, in order to give efficient public service to the 
citizens, he shall prepare himself with at least an eighth-grade 
education. 

Mr. ROMJUE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLADAY. I yield. 

Mr. ROMJUE. Does the gentleman know whether or not any 
municipality in the United States maintains any training school 
for police officers? 3 

Mr. HOLADAY. I can not give the gentleman any definite 
information on that. Various cities have various methods of 
training. 

Mr. ROMJUEB. That question occurred to me some time ago. 
We read so much and hear so much about nonenforcement of the 
law that I think it is just as highly important that a police 
official be trained before he goes into the service as it is for a 
doctor, a lawyer, or any other professional man to be trained. 

Mr. HOLADAY. I think the gentleman is absolutely correct. 

Mr. ROMJUE. I believe that if the various municipalities 
throughout the country do not now maintain some sort of a 
training school for officers before they are taken into the service, 
some legislation along that line might well be enacted. 

Mr. THATCHER. If the gentleman will permit, in the city 
of Louisville we have had a training school for policemen for 
years. They go into training in this school after they are ap- 
pointed. At first they are assigned to the simpler duties, but 
the course of instruction lasts for many months, and they get 
certificates when they haye completed the course. We have 
found that to be very beneficial. 

Mr. ROMJUE. That is before they go into the service? 

Mr. THATCHER. No; they take this training after they 
haye qualified, but they are assigned to simpler duties at the 
beginning; they go through the school and then their scope of 
duty is enlarged. 

Mr. ROMJUE. It seems to me we would get better law en- 
forcement in this country if we had police officers who are 
primarily capable, but, of course, if you pick up anybody who 
comes along you can not expect anything else except that the 
men will fall down in the enforcement of the law. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLADAY. Yes. 

Mr. McDUFFIN. Probably the thought I have in mind should 
be addressed to the legislative committee, yet perhaps your com- 
mittee has considered it. I do not know a city in the United 
States, either larger or smaller than Washington, where pedes- 
trians are permitted to walk into red lights at street crossings 
as they do here. That may be a matter of regulation on the 
part of the commissioners. I am not assuming that I can run 
the other fellow’s job better than he can himself, and I agree 
with the gentleman from Illinois that the police force here is 
not so bad as sometimes pictured. Like the police forces in 
other cities of the country, there may be exceptions. I have 
found nothing wrong with the police force of Washington. I 
have thought it was above the average. I think, for the sake of 
the pedestrian himself, for his own safety as well as for the 
convenience of traffic, there ought to be some regulation to stop 
a pedestrian from walking into red lights when crossing the 
streets. I wondered if the committee had considered that sub- 
ject, and I would like to have the gentleman's opinion as to 
whether or not some suggestion should not be made to the proper 
3 to make regulations in so far as that problem is con- 
cerned. 

Mr. HOLADAY. I do not know that that question has been 
considered. That is a matter that would properly come under 
the regulations adopted by the traffic department, but I suppose 
the legislative committee, of course, would have authority, if 
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Mee thought it advisable, to write such a regulation into the 
aw. $ 

Mr. McDUFFIE. I should think it is a matter of mere traffic 
regulation, which the Commissioners of the District would have 
the authority to make. 

Mr. HOLADAY. They would. 

Mr. GIBSON. Will the gentleman permit a suggestion in 
answer to the question raised by the gentleman from Kentucky 
in regard to the training of policemen? 

Mr. HOLADAY. Yes, 

Mr. GIBSON. Nearly all of the police forces of the larger 
cities maintain training schools of their own, and intensive 
training is required before a man is permitted to serve on the 
force. The present tendency is to require a higher educational 
standard. Many of our colleges are introducing courses for the 
training of policemen, like the University of Chicago, with one 
of the best crime experts of the country at its head. 

y Mr. ABERNETHY. Will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
on 

Mr. HOLADAY. Yes. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. The gentleman’s remarks are so interest- 
ing and so illuminating that I thought probably he would give 
us a little more information. I have called this to the attention 
of the members of your committee before. In going down Penn- 
sylvania Avenue half the time we have no traffic officers and 
half the time we have, or probably one-third of the time, and I 
understand those officers are employed by the street railway 
company. Is that the situation, and what has been done about 
that, if anything? Can the gentleman give us any light on that 
subject? 

Mr. HOLADAY. The personnel of the police force as car- 
ried in this bill will be 1,280, I believe. In addition to that, 
there are about 55 men who are paid by the street-railway 
system. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 15 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr. HOLADAY. These men act as policemen and for all prac- 
tical purposes, as far as a stranger going down the street is con- 
cerned, they are policemen. It is my desire, and I believe the 
desire of the committee, to make of the Washington police force 
a force that will be equal to any police force in our country. 
Washington ranks second with reference to the nuntber of police- 
men to population; it ranks second as to the number of police 
to square miles of area and seventh as to salaries paid members 
of the police force. I may say that if the new salary bill which 
has been reported out from the committee is passed then the 
Washington police force will be paid at a higher rate than in 
any other city of comparable size. 

The third reason for the unsatisfactory condition is the lack 
of scientifically trained personnel and adequate equipment. With 
reference to that, gentlemen, I want to point out what is carried 
in this bill. We have a very efficient fingerprint division, 
headed by Sandberg. He has been with that department for a 
great many years, and I believe he is generally recognized 
throughout the United States as one of the leading fingerprint 
men. Mr. Sandberg is rapidly approaching the time when, on 
account of age and infirmities, he will retire from the service. 
If he should retire to-day a competent photographer could not 
be found in his department. We are providing funds for an 
expert and well-trained photographer. We are providing funds 
for a microscopic chemist in order that thorough examinations 
may be made, and we are providing funds to an amount equal 
to $2,000 or $3,000 for the purchase of the necessary scientific 
equipment. Here is where those things may become important. 
They are not used every day, but two or three months ago 
in the case of a murder in this city the police desired to have a 
report as to whether or not certain spots on a garment belonging 
to the accused were human blood or another kind of blood. 

They were compelled to wait two or three weeks to get that 
report. In this particular case, perhaps, it caused no damage, 
but in an ordinary case it is necessary that they have that 
report promptly. So we have provided funds for the necessary 
equipment and the necessary personnel to build up and 
strengthen the bureau of identification. There is one other 
division in that department for which we have not carried any 
funds because we did not have definite recommendations. The 
chief of police has been requested to consider that and, perhaps, 
in the following year some additional facilities can be provided. 
I have reference to a handwriting expert. It has been our pur- 
pose in a sane and sensible way to undertake this policy of 
building up and strengthening the bureau of identification. 

Then we come to the fourth objection, and that is the delay 
of local courts in the trial of criminal cases. 
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Mr. GIBSON. Before the gentleman takes up his next sub- 
ject may I ask him whether he has made any investigation or 
inquiry concerning the house of detention? 

Mr. HOLADAY. I will say to the gentleman I have made 
such an investigation and, according to the rating which I men- 
tioned in the earlier part of my remarks, I think I would accord 
to the house of detention the lowest position of all the depart- 
ments of the city government. 

The house of detention is, in reality, the police precinct where 
the female prisoners are taken, It corresponds in its general 
work wifh the other police precincts of the city. At the de- 
tention precinct they received on the average 7 prisoners a 
day—2 white and 5 colored. The average count in the de- 
tention precinct is 15 persons a day, and when I say it is the 
most inefficient unit, although it is a minor unit, I base my 
statement on the fact that to take care of these 15 prisoners 
they have in this detention precinct, in addition to the superin- 
tendent, 22 civilian employees. 

Now, what does this mean? Let me put this proposition to 
the Members. Perhaps there is not a Member from a country 
district who can not recall one of his smaller counties where the 
sheriff has charge of a jail that has an average of 12 or 15 
prisoners. How many people does he have to help him operate 
the jail? Call to mind some of your local counties with an 
average jail population of 15. I was at a jail back in my dis- 
trict only a few weeks ago where they have about 100 prisoners 
on the average. In ‘addition to the sheriff there were 2 men 
and 1 woman operating this institution with 100 prisoners as 
the average and, gentlemen, some of the prisoners that have been 
in this jail within the past two or three years are as desperate 
characters as have been housed in any jail in the United States, 
and if I mentioned their names the Members would immediately 
be familiar with their reputations. But here, with an average 
population of 15, most of them picked up for misdemeanors, in 
addition to the superintendent they have 22 civil employees 
and then 2 regular policemen are detailed to go over there and 
assist. 

I have here a list of the 22 employees, and I want you gentle- 
men to see what wonderful service these 15 prisoners are getting. 
There are 2 telephone clerks, there is an assistant clerk at 
$1,860 a year, there is a junior clerk at $1,500 a year, there 
is an underclerk at $1,380 a year, there is an underclerk-typist 
at $1,320 a year, there is an attendant at $1,380 a year, there 
are 6 matrons at from $1,200 to $1,440 a year, there are 4 guards 
at $1,200 a year, 2 drivers at $1,440 a year, a cook, a laun 
and the list winds up with Moses Johnson, thé janitor. So, 
these 15 prisoners should at least get good service. 

There is another thing, gentlemen, in reference to the sup- 
plies for the institution, I did not intend to mention this, but 
I will mention it now that the question has been asked. 

We must remember that inefficiency sometimes does more 
than mere dollars and cents damage. Since the close of this 
hearing, reports came to the committee that at a certain police 
precinct in the city a great quantity of supplies was stored and 
that these supplies were being carried away by the police. 
It was noised around through the community that the police 
were guilty of something that could not be justified, that through 
some underhand scheme they had secured a lot of supplies and 
were taking them away for their private use. We commenced 
an investigation, and what did we find? We found that the 
house of detention had foodstuffs stored there that had been 
there since June, 1928. 

The very fact of inefficiency in having ordered more food- 
stuffs than were needed and storing them there was the cause 
of this report being spread throughout this police precinct 
that something was wrong when, as a matter of fact, there 
was not anything wrong with the precinct. 

I have here a list of all these things that were in stock. I 
am not going to read this list, but remember that this stock 
was placed there in June, 1928. I have here the requisitions 
for the supplies for the detention precinct dated January 25, 
1929, for supplies for the months of April, May, and June, 1929. 

I find here a requisition for four dozen cans of gelatin, when 
at the same time they had, and they have to-day, stored at this 
precinct 200 pounds of gelatin that has been there almost two 
years. They requisitioned 200 pounds of beans and they have 
250 pounds that have been there for two years. They requisi- 
tioned 20 pounds of mincemeat with 47 pounds out there since 
June, 1928, and further down in the list we find some sardines, 
578 cans of sardines stored at this precinct, and their explana- 
tion of that is that formerly a woman had been employed in 
the House of Detention who was very fond of sardines, but she 
had quit the service and nobody else there cared for them. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. GLOVER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HOLADAY. I yield. 
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Mr. GLOVER. I know we can not believe everything we 
read in the papers here, but I saw in the papers a day or two 
ago that school girls in this city could buy gin and other drinks 
of that kind in this city. I wish the gentleman would tell us 
whether that statement is true or not. 

Mr. HOLADAY. I do not have definite information with 
reference to that statement, but I will say that, in my opinion, 
it is not true. The logic of the situation appeals to me as 
rendering such a situation improbable and, I might say, im- 
possible. I have no definite information in reference to that, 
and all I can say is that, in my opinion, the reports in the 
newspaper are not true. 

Mr. GLOVER. Does not the gentleman believe that in justice 
to the city when such statements are given out to the public, as 
they have been in the last day or two in the papers, that the 
civic authorities should investigate that and, if not true, ask 
the paper publishing the statement to kindly retract such state- 
ment, which is prejudicial to the citizenship of Washington? 

Mr. HOLADAY. Of course, we come back to this proposi- 
tion—the newspaper answers that we did not publish that as a 
fact, we simply published what was reported as a matter of 
news. It seems that that was reported by a man who was 
testifying before one of the committees of the House. 

But, gentlemen, let me say with reference to the organization 
of all precincts, the organization of the bureau of identifica- 
tion, and throughout the entire system the responsibility must 
be with the commissioner of police. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield to the gentleman five minutes more. 

Mr. HOLADAY. The President has nominated a new com- 
missioner of police, General Crosby. I have confidence ‘in 
General Crosby's ability and his desire to provide for the city 
the best police force that is possible. I think that we ought not 
to ask General Crosby to make an immediate shakeup. After 
he has had time to make a careful study and inyestigation, I 
believe that he will do what he believes is best. I think Con- 
gress will ever be willing to support General Crosby, or any 
other commissioner, in giving the city of Washington a first- 
class police department. 

There is one other reason for the unsatisfactory condition, 
entirely beyond the control of the police, and that is the fact 
that it is impossible here in our District courts to get an imme- 
diate or early hearing of a criminal case. 

We all know that the effort of every lawyer defending a 
criminal is to get delay, because a criminal case from the stand- 
point of the public prosecutor is a good deal like a pancake, it 
must be served hot. [Laughter.] If a man is arrested and 
gives bond and it is a year or two years before his case*comes to 
trial and then his attorney can get a continuance of a few 
months, his successful prosecution is rendered very difficult. 

The condition that exists in reference to the trial of criminal 
cases is, in my opinion, largely due to the lack of effort on the 
part of the judges of our courts. We have a municipal court 
with five judges, who are holding court on an average two hours 
and six minutes a day for a 5-day week. We have a police court 
with four judges, holding court on an average 3 hours and 24 
minutes for a 6-day week. I should say with reference to the 
municipal court that they are current with their docket and 
are asking that their jurisdiction be extended and enlarged. 

We have a supreme court with seven judges, who are holding 
court on an average 2 hours 53% minutes for a 5-day week 
and taking three months vacation each year, with their criminal 
docket more than a year behind. 

The responsibility for that condition, gentlemen, rests with 
the courts, and we can not change that condition. The change 
in the condition must come about by a new conception of 
public duty on the part of our judges and a conception of public 
duty that more nearly approaches the conception of the public 
duty held by the late Chief Justice Taft. [Applause.] 

Mr. GIBSON. May I suggest that in the equity division for 
civil cases the court is about two years behind? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Are not the Federal courts all over 
the country behind? 

Mr. HOLADAY. No; I would not say everywhere, but I 
think generally they are. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. We have had reports from the 
Wickersham Commission indicating that the dockets are clogged 
up almost universally. 

Mr. HOLADAY. I am sorry to see the tendency, I think 
throughout the United States, for judges of the court to hold 
court shorter hours and shorter hours and fewer days and 
fewer days and take longer vacations and longer vacations with 
each succeeding year. 

Gentlemen, in conclusion let me say that it is the purpose of 
the committee—and I believe the purpose of the Congress—to 
do everything that is possible to improve the condition of the 
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Washington police force. We have directed our efforts along 
that line, and I believe that the provisions that are made in this 
bill will, in connection with the new incoming commissioner in 
charge of police, give to the city of Washington a better police 
force in the years to come than it has had in the years that have 
gone. [Applause.] 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I yield one minute to myself 
for the purpose of asking unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include therein, as a part of them, 
a statement of the National Grange on farm legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I now yield such time to the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Moore] as he may require. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I know the com- 
mittee is anxious to reach the consideration of the bill in detail, 
and, therefore, I shall detain it for only a few minutes. I do 
not intend to discuss the many subjects which have been dis- 
cussed by my friends who have just preceded me, but shall 
advert to only one particular subject. 

Since I entered the House more than 10 years ago, there has 
been almost constant agitation of the question as to how the 
cost of conducting the government of the District of Columbia 
should be divided—what part should be paid from the Federal 
revenue and what part from the District revenue, At that time 
a 50-50 ratio basis was in effect. Later the ratio basis was 
modified so as to impose 60 per cent on the District and 40 per 
cent on the Treasury. Still later, some five or six years ago, 
when the District appropriation bill was under consideration, the 
Holman rule being invoked, the ratio basis was abandoned and 
the annual contribution of the Federal Government fixed at 
$9,000,000, and that figure is still used, with the result that at 
this time the Federal contribution is said to be less than 25 
per cent of the total. Nine million is the amount carried in the 
present bill. 

Those who opposed the ratio plan argued among other things 
that it was illogical and wholly unwarranted in view of the fact 
that conditions vary from time to time, so that in some year a 
heavier liability and expense are cast on the District govern- 
ment because of the value and care of the property belonging 
to the Federal Government than in some other year. Accord- 
ingly they contended that any inflexible ratio plan is incapable 
of being defended. On the other hand, it was contended that 
the ratio plan had long received the approval of Congress and 
that it has the effect of insuring stability and relieving the 
situation of uncertainty. 

I do not see how those who oppose that plan as too rigid and 
as possibly some times imposing on the Federal Treasury a 
greater liability than it should bear, can deny that their argu- 
ment applies with the same force to the lump-sum appropriation 
method. A contribution of $9,000,000 is arbitrary. A few years 
ago it might have been more or it might have been less than 
the Federal Government should pay. To-day there are many 
who assert that the amount is too small, and, perhaps, there are 
Some in the House who assert that it is too large. There is thus 
a controversy which cau not be appreciably quieted so long as 
the view of any one Member of the House or Senate, however 
able and well informed, or the view of any small subcommittee 
of the House Committee on Appropriations, however able and 
well informed is to be accepted as final. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Is it not a fact that when the $9,000,000 
contribution was first put into effect it was given quite lengthy 
discussion and attention on the floor of the House, and did not 
the House adopt the recommendation almost unanimously? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, the fact is that the 
committee brought in the $9,000,000 appropriation. The point 
of order was made against it and there was considerable dis- 
cussion upon the point of order. The point of order was over- 
ruled, because the Holman rule was held by the Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole to control. Then there came a vote in 
a very small Committee of the Whole, and the $9,000,000 was 
retained in the bill, and the sum of $9,000,000, which, as I have 
just stated is an arbitrary sum, has been continued ever since. 

The character and processes of the government of the District 
are determined exclusively by Congress, in which the people of 
the District are unrepresented, and it must be admitted that it 
is the duty of Congress to make the government as satisfactory 
as possible and to remove if it can any ground for continual 
doubt and agitation in respect to a matter of major importance. 
In order to proceed in that direction I entertain the opinion, 
which I have long held, that Congress should have the benefit 
of the opinion and advice of some agency constituted and 
equipped to investigate all of the facts and periodically recom- 
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mend to Congress at limited intervals what the division of ex- 
pense in fairness and justice should be. My belief is that there 
is no other way of properly meeting the attack upon the present 
policy which is hardly more than a year by year conjecture as 
to the proportion to be paid out of the Federal Treasury and the 
proportion to be paid out of the District revenue—an extraor- 
dinary guesswork kind of legislation. It seems to me that 
there is no other method of tranquilizing a situation which is 
marked by a great deal of confusion. 

I am to-day introducing a bill to which I invite the serious 
attention of the District Committee. It provides for the crea- 
tion of a permanent commission to be composed of the chairmen 
of the House and Senate District Committees and Committees 
on Appropriations, a Commissioner of the District of Columbia, 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, and three residents of 
the District appointed by the President. It contemplates that 
the commission shall from time to time make a thorough in- 
vestigation, and every four years, beginning in December, 1931, 
when the Seventy-second Congress will meet in regular session, 
report its recommendation to Congress touching the division of 
expenditures. It is also authorized to make other recommenda- 
tions to Congress relative to legislation and administration per- 
taining to the local government. The work of the commission 
would not involve any large cost, which is to be shared equally 
by the Federal and the District Governments, and it is at least 
conceivable that it would make for coherence and improvement 
in the existing status. It would surely, it seems to me, assist 
Congress in discharging its inescapable obligation to maintain 
governmental conditions in the District deserving general ap- 
proval and at least not furnishing ground for well-merited dis- 
satisfaction and complaint. [Applause.] I ask unanimous con- 
sent to append to my remarks the bill which I have introduced. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill is as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the permanent commission hereinafter au- 
thorized to be appointed is directed, as soon as possible and from time 
to time thereafter, to inquire into the fiscal relations of the United 
States and the District of Columbia, with a view to asvertaining and 
recommending to Congress the amount of the annual contribution by 
the Government of the United States toward the expenses of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. It shall make a thorough investigation of all the 
conditions and circumstances which should be considered in determining 
what in justice and fairness should be the division of the appropria- 
tions between the Government and the District. It shall report its 
initial recommendation to Congress in December, 1931, and make a 
subsequent report every four years thereafter. 

Sec. 2. That the officers and employees of all administrative agencies 
of the government of the District of Columbia shall furnish to the 
commission such information regarding powers, duties, activities, organi- 
zation, and methods of business as the commission may require; and 
the commission, or any of its employees when duly authorized by the 
commission, shall have access to and the right to examine any books, 
documents, papers, or records of any such agency for the purpose of 
securing the information needed by the commission in the prosecution 
of its work. 

Sec. 3. That the commission shall engage and use the services of 
such experts and clerks as it may need in performing its duties, with- 
out being subject to the requirements of any existing law in selecting 
them, and shall fix the compensation they are to receive. And to this 
end, and to cover all expenses of every character incident to the per- 
formance of its duties, there is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
such sums as may be necessary, the same to be paid in equal propor- 
tions by the Government of the United States and the District of 
Columbia, and to be expended by the commission under such regula- 
tions as it may prescribe, and every report to the Congress shall 
include an itemized statement of expenditures up to the date thereof. 

Sec. 4. That the said commission shall be composed of the chairmen 
of the Committees on the District of Columbia of the House and Senate, 
the chairmen of the Committees on Appropriations of the House and 
Senate, one of the Commissioners of the District of Columbia desig- 
nated by the Board of Commissioners, the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget, and three actual residents of the District of Columbia of 
capacity and experience, who are willing to serve without compensa- 
tion, who shall be appointed by the President. Whenever any committee 
chairman is unable for any reason to act he shall designate a member 
of his committee to act in his stead for such time as he may think 
proper, and notwithstanding the expiration of any Congress the chair- 
men of the said committees in any such Congress, or the members 
designated by the chairmen to act, shall continue to serve until new 
committees are created by the subsequent Congress. Whenever the 
Commissioner of the District of Columbia who has been designated to 
act is unable to do so, the board shall designate another commissioner 
to act in his stead for such time as it may think proper, and whenever 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budget may be unable to act he shall 
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designate one of his subordinates to act in his stead for such time as 
he may think proper. Each of the persons appointed by the President 
and the successor of such person shall continue to serve until, because 
of death or disability, or for any reason appearing to the President, 
another person is appointed who shall have the same qualifications as 
the original appointee. 

Sze. 5. That the said commission is authorized, in its discretion, at 
any time to make other recommendations to Congress relative to legis- 
lation and administration pertaining to the government of the District 
of Columbia as it may think desirable. 

Sec. 6. That the said commission is authorized to conduct its work 
while Congress is in session or during any recess thereof. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, we have no further requests 
for time, and I ask that the Clerk read the bill for amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Farmers’ produce market: For the acquisition of a site in squares 
Nos. 354 and 355, including all necessary expenses for the clearing and 
“leveling of the ground, the erection of protection sheds and suitable 
stands and stalls, and the installation of sanitary conveniences and 
heating and telephone service, in accordance with the provisions of the 
act entitled “An act authorizing acquisition of a site for the farmers’ 
produce market, and for other purposes,” approved March 2, 1929 (45 
Stat. 1487), $800,000, to be immediately available. y 


Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. UNDERHILL ; Page 7, beginning in line 6, 
strike out the paragraph ending in line 15. 


Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Chairman, as most of you know, I 
have served as a member of the Committee on the District of 
Columbia for the past 10 years. I have sacrificed a great deal 
in order that I might do what I considered my duty toward the 
Nation’s Capital and the District of Columbia. Although I have 
fathered some constructive legislation, yet most of my construc- 
tive successes have been in the nature of destruction. In other 
words, I have endeavored to protect the District from unfriendly, 
unwise proposals from without and from foolishness and folly 
from within, and so have been more active in opposing proposed 
legislation than I have been in supporting legislation for the 
District. The purpose of the amendment which I have just 
offered is of that character of constructive legislation through 
destruction in an effort to eliminate this unnecessary, unjust, 
wasteful, useless, extravagant expenditure of $300,000 for a 
utility which is of no value to the residents of the District and 
of little or no value to those outside of the District. Such a 
proposal may have been quite an adjunct to the District at one 
time, but that time has passed. New developments within and 
without the District make this appropriation absolutely and 
entirely unnecessary. I hope that the usual sympathy of the 
House for the farmer will not influence Members in their action 
on this amendment. As I understand it, practically 80 per cent 
of the farmers who do business in the District are opposed to 
this legislation; 90 per cent of the merchants are opposed to it, 
and, as far as I can learn, 100 per cent of the people are opposed 
to it. 

Furthermore, the act which we passed in the Seventieth 
Congress was for the purchase by condemnation or otherwise 
of the whole of squares No. 354 and 355, as shown on the books 
of the surveyor of the District of Columbia. ‘This provides 
for a farmers’ produce market, for the acquisition of a site in 
squares No, 354 and 355. I am familiar with this legislation, 
as the matter first came before the District of Columbia Com- 
mittee two years ago. At that time I was quite convinced 
that it was unnecessary but did not like to take a decided 
stand on the subject. However, the fight came upon the loca- 
tion, and I was registered in the committee in favor of the 
southwest site. With me it is not a question to-day of location, 
where it shall be put, but it is a question of elimination, 

Mr. STALKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I want first to finish my statement. The 
bill provides $300,060 for this purpose, and $225,000 is for the 
acquisition of land, a site in these two squares. The price at 
which this can be secured is, as usual, far, far above the as- 
sessed valuation. I will leave it to others to tell you of the 
objections to this particular site. But I will propose, if the 
chairman of the subcommittee will be gracious enough to 
do so—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for 10 minutes. 

Mr. STALKER. I object. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I rise in support 
of the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Chairman and Members of 
the House, I simply want to say that on Sunday a week ago I 
was driving out Florida Avenue NE. and saw some buildings 
under construction. I stopped and went in and looked over 
the buildings. I saw 50 of the finest stores that could possibly 
be erected to house commission houses being constructed and 75 
per cent completed. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
right there? 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. In a minute. I made inquiry, 
and found that 40 of the stores were being built by individual 
merchants who were paying for the stores themselves, had 
bought the ground, and the others were being built by con- 
tractors to sell to the merchants of the District of Columbia. 

Now, when the merchants of the District of Columbia are 
willing to build their own markets, and, further, have set aside 
a large tract of ground for the farmers’ market, it seems to me, 
as the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. UNDERHILL] says, it 
is an absolute waste of funds to vote this appropriation, 

Now I yield to the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I wanted to propound a question to the 
chairman of the subcommittee in charge of this bill, and that 
question was this: In view of his observation that the business 
men of Washington had solved this problem—and I agree with 
him—and in view of the fact that a market like the Western 
Market, a large center market, has vacant stalls at the present 
time, and in view of the fact that the commission merchants 
and the farmers themselves have combined and purchased a 
large tract of land over at Fort Meigs, where they are going to 
have extended operations and buildings, how could he subscribe 
to a favorable report for the expenditure of $300,000, which 
would be a duplication of that which is already under con- 
templation and under process of construction by private indi- 
viduals? : 

Mr. SIMMONS. Personally, I do not subscribe to it. I think 
this proposed $300,000 is an unjustified expenditure, and, in any 
event, it is more than is necessary. However, the Committee 
on Appropriations overruled me on that opinion. The committee 
favored this appropriation. Personally, I am opposed to it.“ 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. The hearings disclose the com- 
missioners favor postponing this appropriation. It should be 
held in abeyance until you learn just how far the commission 
men are going. The largest dealers in Washington have already 
purchased ground and are building in the northeast section. 
No matter what action is taken here to-day, you are not going to 
get these merchants to move to the southwest. They certainly 
should know what is best for their business. If they decide, as 
they have, that southwest is not a suitable location, that cer- 
tainly should be evidence enough for Members of the House. 
Everyone knows the long fight that has been waged to force the 
commission men to go southwest. They have rebelled, however, 
and at their own expense are constructing their own market. 
It is not fair to spend their money for a market they will 
not use. 

Mr. GAMBRILL, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. GAMBRILL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 10 minutes. 

Mr. STALKER. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN, Objection is made. 

Mr. GAMBRILL. Mr. Chairman, in view of the objection, I 
will 8 conflne my remarks to the statement that I had pre- 
par 

I want to say to the membership of this House that I repre- 
sent a district that furnishes 65 per cent of the farmers who 
bring their farm produce to the farmers’ market, and with my 
colleague from Maryland [Mr. ZIHLMAN] represent 85 per cent 
of the farmers who bring their produce to the farmers’ market. 

This bill for the acquisition of a site in southwest Washington 
for a farmers’ market is the most indefensible piece of legisla- 
tion that has been passed by this House since I have been a 
Member. 

Mr. GIBSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit a 
question? 

Mr. GAMBRILL. Yes. 

* GIBSON. Will your farmers go down to southwest Wash- 
? 
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Mr. GAMBRILL. They certainly will not. The Maryland 
and Virginia farmers met in the city of Washington on January 
15, 1930, and voted almost unanimously—only two persons 
opposing—to accept the offer of the Union Market Terminal Co., 
that has acquired the Patterson tract, of which they have pur- 
chased 40 acres, and on which they are erecting at the present 
time commission buildings in order to accommodate 42 commis- 
sion merchants. Those men have expended $750,000, or will 
have spent that much in the next few months, and the farmers 
want to go there, so that there is no need for your establishing a 
market in southwest Washington. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GAMBRILL, Yes. 

Mr. MURPHY. Was not this matter gone over carefully a 
year or two ago, and is it not a question like this, whether the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad shall haul produce into this District 
and five other railroads coming into the District shall bring 
green stuff from the South? 

Mr. GAMBRILL. The question of water or rail transpor- 
tation does not enter into this proposition to the slightest degree. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GAMBRILL. In a moment. 

Ninety-nine per cent of the vegetables and fruits and produce 
that go to the farmers’ market is hauled there by the farmers 
themselyes, and does not come by rail transportation, water, or 
otherwise, except as hauled by. the farmers themselves. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. The bill says this is a farmers’ market. 
It says nothing about its being an adjunct of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad or the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad or five other rail- 
roads. I think Congress is going a long way afield in appro- 
priating $500,000 for any or all of the railroads. 

Mr. GAMBRILL. The farmers’ produce market is intended 
as a place where the farmers can bring their produce, display, 
and sell it. There will be no facilities at this farmers’ market 
for storage. All the goods consigned to Washington by rail or 
water go to the commission merchants and jobbers in wholesale 
lots and is distributed by them, so that there should not enter 
into the discussion any question of rail transportation. 

Some time ago Congress pronounced the doom of the old 
Center Market, and this market must be vacated by July 1, 
1930, to make way for the public buildings south of Pennsylvania 
Avenue. I take it to be a proper function of a municipality to 
provide convenient market places where the food supply neces- 
sary for the people may be readily had and distributed. This 
municipal duty has been recognized and acted on by every city 
of any considerable size with which I am familiar. 

Owing to the dual relation here in Washington between the 
Federal Government and the District of Columbia, this duty 
may be a joint one and possibly there may be some who hold 
to the belief that the furnishing of these facilities should be left 
to private enterprise. Regardless of how this question is 
determined, it can hardly be doubted that in some way or in 
some manner a center market will be found which will be the 
main distributing point of the food supply of the city: Like- 
wise, it will hardly be denied that for the convenience of the 
householders and the public generally this center market should 
be the location also of the commission produce merchants and 
the farmers who bring their truck to the city. Centralization 
rather than decentralization is desirable and, indeed, necessary. 

I can hardly believe that the center market will be located 
in southwest Washington, for to do so would place the market 
back of all the whole line of public buildings now being con- 
structed, those which are planned to be constructed, and in a 
section far removed from the center of population. 

If it be admitted that, as a result of legislation or the initia- 
tive of private enterprise, there will be developed in the course 
of time a center market place in Washington, and if it be con- 
ceded this center market is not to be located south of Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, then it is a waste of money to provide for a 
farmers’ market south of Pennsylvania Avenue with a center 
market in some other place north thereof. 

The three market activities—the retail market, the commis- 
sion produce merchants, and the truckers who come to the 
farmers’ market—form units which ought not be separated if 
the convenience of the public is to be recognized. 

To my mind, one of the most indefensible pieces of legislation 
that has been passed by Congress since I have been a Member 
was the passage of H. R. 8298, for the acquisition of a site for a 
farmers’ market in southwest Washington on squares bounded 
by Tenth, Eleventh, E, and G Streets. 

I have no criticism to offer to the action of the Committee on 
Appropriations in reporting an item of $300,000 to carry out the 
legislative intent and purpose of the bill, H. R. 8298, for this, 
I take it, was its duty. However, this does not preclude the 
House from rejecting the asked-for appropriation if it is inde- 
fensible, unwise, and wholly useless, 
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It is not my purpose to go into the merits or, rather, the 
demerits of this legislation, for which an appropriation is now 
being asked, as the subject was discussed in the first session of 
the Seventieth Congress when the legislation came up for con- 
sideration. 

It might be said, parenthetically, however, that the location 
of this farmers’ market in southwest Washington will place it 
1% miles from the center of population, access to which 
can only be had from the north, northwest, and northeast 
by crossing Pennsylvania Avenue; that four-fifths of the popula- 
tion of Washington is to be found north of Pennsylyania Ave- 
nue; that the whole of the territory south of Pennsylvania 
Avenue, from the Capitol to the White House and down to the 
Mall, will be given over to public buildings and parks; that the 
proposal is to construct a farmers’ produce market in a section 
cut off from the rest of Washington, in a section that can not 
expand because of topographical limitation and terrain. 

But aside from these facts, but briefly summarized, you con- 
template building a farmers’ produce market in a section where‘ 
the farmers will not go, for the very obvious reason that they will 
find no customers. And by your own lack of foresight, which 
has been shown, you will drive the truckers out of business and 
place the food control of this city more and more in the hands 
of the’chain stores. 

Some might argue that the city has established a fish market 
in southwest Washington, and for this reason the farmers’ mar- 
ket should be there; but the fish market has no retail trade, 
and it is the retail trade between the farmers and the house- 
holders which should be encouraged. When Maj. Carey H. 
Brown was here in Washington with the City Park and Plan- 
ning Commission he made a suryey of this market situation, 
and here is what he had to say regarding the fish market: 


The experience of the fish market is this, as I am informed: It was 
contemplated by the municipal government at the time the fish market 
was located that there would be a very large retail business in fish and 
sea food that would come down to that market. That has not been 
borne out by experience. People do not go down there to buy fish and 
sea food, because it is too far, too inconvenient. 


The irony of the situation is that the legislation on which this 
proposed appropriation is based calls for the acquisition of land 


and the erection of sheds for the purpose of a wholesale farm- - 


ers’ market.” What is needed is not a wholesale farmers’ mar- 
ket but a retail market, so that the farmers and truckers may 
sell direct to the consumers, 

A year or two ago most of the truckers who hauled their 
produce to Washington were provided for at a farmers’ market 
somewhere to the west of the Center Market. Then over 
$3,000,000 worth of produce was sold yearly from this farmers’ 
market, of which over 30 per cent, or about $1,000,000, was 
retail trade. 

But will the truckers haul their produce to the southwest 
site where customers are not to be found and where there is no 
natural center of trade? Of course not. And you will have a 
farmers’ market as barren as the Sahara Desert. Of all the 
truckers who bring their produce to the Washington markets 
85 per cent come from the districts represented by Congressman 
ZIHLMAN and me, and it is safe to say 65 per cent of all such 
truckers come from my district. 

I know what the truckers are going to do. Some are going 
out of business thoroughly discouraged by the lack of foresight 
shown by Congress in trying to corral them in a remote section 
of Washington, in a cul-de-sac where there is no business to 
be found; some will seek other markets, the Eastern and the 
Western ; some will huckster their produce; but hardly one will 
go to southwest Washington; and all are resolved not to place 
themselyes in the hands of the Terminal Refrigerating & Ware- 
housing Co., who are the principal backers and prospective 
beneficiaries of this indefensible legislation. 

That company’s first objective was to have legislation passed 
providing for a farmers’ market in southwest Washington along- 
side of their refrigeration plant, and by doing this they thought 
they would catch the commission produce merchants in their 
spider's web and compel these merchants to go to southwest 
Washington. 

The terminal company thought the commission produce mer- 
chants would be bound to follow the farmer and that the 
farmers would be forced to this site in southwest Washington, 

But what is the situation? Bear in mind that when the 
farmers’ market was located on B and Little B Streets, be- 
tween Tenth and Twelfth Streets NW.—property now taken 
over for use by Commerce Department Building—the commis- 
sion houses were in the immediate vicinity on B Street, Louisi- 
ana Avenue, and O Street, between Ninth and Tenth; also on 
Ninth and Tenth Streets, between B and O Streets NW. 
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The scheme of the terminal company was to locate the farm- 
ers’ market next door to them in the southwest site, the idea 
being that the commission men would be attracted there, and, 
this accomplished, they felt that through their storage facilities 
they would have a control over the food supply of the city. 
Now, as a matter of fact, the commission merchants are first 
and foremost business men, and it was an idle thought that 
prompted the belief that these business men would go to a por- 
tion of the city far removed from the center of population. 

Acting in furtherance of their best interest, these commission 
merchants purchased 40 acres of land of the Patterson tract in 
the northeast, and buildings are now being erected there to 
accommodate 42 commission houses and jobbers who control 80 
per cent of the fruit and vegetable wholesale commission busi- 
ness of Washington. And a portion of the land so acquired in 
the Patterson tract has been laid aside for occupancy by the 
farmers who wish to come there to sell their produce. Inasmuch 
as you have the commission produce merchants controlling 80 
per cent of the fruit and vegetable wholesale commission busi- 
ness planning to go to the Patterson tract, and inasmuch as 
there has been no proyision made as yet for the location of a 
center market to take the place of the one to be abandoned on 
July 1, 1930, would it not be the part of wisdom to defer making 
any appropriation for a farmers’ market as called for by this 
bill under consideration until it can be determined if all the 
activities can not be centralized rather than be scattered to the 
four winds of the city? And there are other reasons why this 
appropriation should not be made at this time. 

On January 6, 1930, Senator Carrer introduced Senate bill 3090, 
authorizing the Commissioners of the District of Columbia to 
acquire, by purchase or condemnation, suitable land within the 
District of Columbia for this purpose of a public market, de- 
voted to the sale of food, including products of the farm, the 
land to be acquired for this purpose to be selected by the joint 
actions of the Commissioners of the District of Columbia, the 
Secretary of Agriculture, and the Director of the Office of Public 
Buildings and Public Parks of the National Capital. 

This bill of Senator Carrer further provides that “on not less 
than 200.000 square feet of the land the commissioners shall 
cause to be constructed such shelters and other improvements 
and facilities as they deem necessary for use by farmers for the 
sale of products of the farm.” ; 

On Saturday, March 8, 1930, a hearing was held on this bill by 
the Senate District Committee when housewives, farmers, store- 
keepers, and citizen leaders packed the committee room advo- 
eating a favorable report on the bill. It has the indorsement of 
the Federation of Citizens’ Association, and the demand for a 
center market with a farmers’ market as an essential and nec- 
essary adjunct thereto seems to be universal in Washington. A 
similar bill, H. R. 8561, was introduced in the House by the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia [Mr. Bowman], and has been re- 
ferred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. Would it 
not be the part of wisdom and good sense to defer action on 
appropriating $300,000 for a farmers’ market in southwest 
Washington until action has been taken on these bills for the 
establishment of a center market? r 

Furthermore, there is a bill, H. R. 6120, known as the Elliott 
bill, which passed the House on December 16, 1929, and has been 
reported with amendments by the Senate Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds, providing for the further acquisition 
for use of the United States of lands south of Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue so as to embrace all of the territory bounded by Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue and New York Avenue on the north, Virginia 
Avenne and Maryland Avenue projected in a straight line to 
Twining Lake on the south, and Delaware Avenue SW. on the 
east. ` s 
Of course, the acquisition of this further land for public 
buildings and parks will place the southwest site for a farmers’ 
market back of all the fine buildings to be erected for the va- 
rious activities of the Government. A more illogical, unsuitable, 
and improper place for a farmers’ market, or any other market 
activity, could hardly be found in the whole of Washington. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the time of the gentleman may be extended one 
minute so that I may ask a question. 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 


gentleman from Virginia [Mr. LANKFORD]. 


There was no objection. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Virginia. I am much interested in what 
the gentleman is saying. This has been before the committees 
of Congress for several years, possibly three times before the 
House and three times before the Senate committee. The Dis- 
trict commissioners have approved it, as well as the Committee 
on Appropriations. Can the gentleman distinguish between the 
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view of the District commissioners and the Appropriations Com- 
mittee and the views of the farmers? 

Mr. GAMBRILL. I can not distinguish between those views. 
The Commissioners of the District of Columbia ask that the 
matter be deferred for two or three years until it may be deter- 
mined where the new center market should be located, it being 
the desire of everyone that the marketing activities be central- 
ized rather than decentralized. 

Mr. GIBSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

h The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again ex- 
5 ns HARE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the amend- 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from GEORGIA [Mr. Harr] 
is recognized in opposition to the amendment, 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
the bill authorizing this appropriation, as most of you will re- 
member, was gone into quite thoroughly and in great detail last 
year. I want to disagree to some extent with one of the state- 
ments already made, to the effect that 99 per cent of the 
fruits and vegetables that come from the farm and consumed in 
Washington are delivered here by neighboring farmers. 

Mr. COYLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

—5 8 7 I yield. 

f: YLE. The statement of your colleague from Mary- 
land was that 99 per cent of the produce brought to the A 
market came in the farmers’ own conyeyances; not 99 per cent 
of what was consumed here. 

Mr. HARE. That may be true, but the point I wish to make 
is that according to evidence produced last year, 70 per cent or 
more of the fruits and vegetables consumed in the city of Wash- 
ington were fruits and vegetables shipped here from various 
States not contiguous to the city of Washington or neighboring 
territory. 

It was further testified, if I recall correctly, that possibly 60 

per cent of the fruits and vegetables consumed in the city of 
Washington are first sent to Potomac Yards by freight or by ex- 
press and from there assigned to commission merchants in 
Washington. 
* I went into this quite thoroughly last year and I was im- 
pressed with the southwest market, for this reason: If 70 per 
cent or more of the fruits and vegetables consumed in this city 
are shipped from other States, such as Louisiana, Texas, West 
Virginia, Arkansas, Georgia, South Carolina, and other States 
and go through the Potomac Yards, the question naturally arises 
as to which location in the city will be most convenient for the 
delivery of these products in Washington from the yards re- 
ferred to. 

To illustrate, if I ship a carload of cantaloupes to Poto: 
Yard, and they arrive there this evening or to-night and Tae 
from the report of the market news service of the Department 
of Agriculture that in the city of Washington the supply of 
cantaloupes is limited I will wire direct to Potomac Yard that 
this carload be consigned and directed to a commission mer- 
chant in the city of Washington. Now, if the wholesale market 
is located at the southwest market, as already provided, just 1 
mile from Potomac Yard, that carload of cantaloupes can be 
moved there within 30 minutes and placed on the market to- 
morrow morning for sale at the rising of the sun. On the other 
hand, if the market is located at the place designated here as 
the Patterson or Eckington tract, that carload of cantaloupes 
would have to be placed on another railroad track, carried over 
two separate and distinct railroad lines, a distance of 21 miles 
before it could reach the Patterson tract or the Eckington loca- 
tion, and it would not arrive at either place before noon the 
following day, which would mean a 24-hour delay in getting 
this car of cantaloupes on the market. You can readily see 
how such an arrangement would operate to the disadvantage of 
both the shipper and the consumer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for five minutes more. 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Chairman, inasmuch as other gentlemen 
have not been allowed that privilege, while I have no interest 
in the matter one way or the other, except that all should be 
treated alike, I object. 

Mr. HALL of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last two words. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
is recognized. 

Mr. HALL of Indiana. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, I rise in opposition to the amendment because I 
have had an opportunity to see the development of this par- 
ticular piece of legislation from its inception. Being on the sub- 
committee of the legislative branch of the Committee on the Dis- 
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trict of Columbia, I attended all the hearings and I went into 
the matter very thoroughly. 

Two years ago this proposition was threshed out in committee 
and threshed out on the floor of the House, and the Senate went 
into the matter very carefully. The stamp of approval has 
been placed upon this proposed legislation all down the line— 
the authorization of $300,000 for the purchase of the two 
squares, and before the legislation came to the committee it had 
the approval of the Cemmissioners of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. HOLADAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALD of Indiana. No; not at this time. 

Mr. HOLADAY. I think the gentleman is making a mis- 
statement, I would like to ask him a question. 

Mr. HALL of Indiana. No; that was the report of the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia as it came to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, and it is included in the 
report that was given to the House when this bill was placed 
under consideration. 

Mr.-HOLADAY. Let me say to the gentleman that at the 
hearings before our committee a few weeks ago the commission- 
ers reported they were against it at the present time. 

Mr. HALL of Indiana. Then may I say in answer to that 
statement that in reading the hearings before the appropriating 
committee I found that when the gentleman from Illinois asked 
Commissioner Taliaferro exactly the same question he said 
that if he had an opportunity and was asked to make the same 
report he would do the same as he did two years ago, and when 
asked, I believe by the gentleman from Kentucky, if the condi- 
tions of the market situation had changed over the past two 
years he said he could see no particular change in the situa- 
tion. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I think the gentleman has the location 


nfused. 

Mr. HALL of Indiana. No; I understand the location. 

Mr. HOLADAY. Will the gentleman give the report of the 
other two commissioners? 

Mr. HALL of Indiana. The Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia in their report indorsed two locations, One was the 
northeast location, known as the Eckington site, and the other 
was the southwest location, down by the fish market, and they 
said if they were called upon to make a report as to which 
they preferred they would prefer the southwest location. 

After listening to all the evidence and seeing the general moye- 
ments that have come about over this 2-year period, there are 
these facts to be considered: First, the question of location. 
Then there comes the question of defeating the purpose of the 
legislation in reference to another site. Then there comes an 
amendment before the appropriating committee to destroy all 
legislation, and now we are face to face with an amendment to 
strike out the appropriation altogether. It seems to me the 
question of desirability of a farmers’ market enters into the 
proposition, and all through our hearings there was shown the 
necessity for a farmers’ market controlled by the farmers and 
under the control of the officers of the District of Columbia, to 
use as a safeguard against beating down prices and placing the 
farmers under the direct control of commission merchants. In 
doing this we are eliminating competition and making it impos- 
sible for the farmers to bring in their produce and sell it at 
their own prices instead of placing them directly under the 
influence of the commission merchants. Therefore it seems to 
me this appropriation should be kept in the bill and the commis- 
sioners be permitted to carry out the project, which has the 
stamp of approval of all the officers. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
has expired. 

Mr. BUSBY. Mr. Chairman, when the House was considering 
the legislative bill, under which this appropriation is sought to 
be made, I asked the author of the bill, Mr. STALKER, if it were 
contemplated that there should be any retail department in the 
market to be established in the southwest. His reply was 
“no”; that it was to be solely a wholesale proposition. 

Now, the proposition as I see it is this: Whether at Govern- 
ment expense we are going to establish in Washington a whole- 
sale marketing plant into which produce from distant points in 
the country may be shipped, and thereby take from the farmers 
and truck growers about Washington their Washington market, 
and establish a retail market for the people around Washington 
who are entitled to this place at which to market their produce? 
If we are, we should strike out this appropriation. 

My view is that the people in and around Washington who 
have truck farms are entitled to have Washington for their mar- 
ket, to which place they can bring their produce and market it 
and sell directly to the consumers. [Applause.] 

Mr. UNDERHILL. But they have specifically stated they do 
not want it; the commission merchants who handle the produce 
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from the outside state they do not want it, and the citizens’ 

associations are unanimously opposed to it. 

7 — BUSBY. I can not see any reason for our forcing it on 
m. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Are not the farmers from other States, who 
can not come in here in wagons and in automobiles, entitled to 
some consideration in sending their produce here? 

Mr. BUSBY. I do not yield any further. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Are they not entitled to some consideration 
in the District of Columbia? 

Mr. BUSBY. They are not entitled to have the Government 
establish a plant here to which they can ship their produce any 
more than are the people in St. Louis or Chicago or any other 
place, and the folks in South Carolina, in Georgia, and in all of 
the other States are in the same boat about that proposition. 

Mr, McSWAIN. But for a generation have we not been fur- 
nishing a place for the farmers from Maryland, Virginia, and 
Pennsylvania, and are not the farmers from the outside entitled 
to the same consideration? 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has expired. 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
three words. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I want you to understand what this amendment is and what 
the proposition in this bill is. This proposition is not for a 
farmers’ market. It ought to be dubbed another real-estate pro- 
vision for Washington realtors and not for the farmers. [Ap- 
plause.] Remember that when you are voting for this you are 
voting $225,000 for Washington real-estate scalpers and $75,000 
for a place for a so-called farmers’ market. 

I have maintained a home in the city of Washington during 
my term in Congress, with the exception of one year, and I have 
had my family here. I have been an almost daily visitor to 
these markets for the purpose of making purchases, and I want 
to say to you that if you pass this bill with this item in it you 
are not doing it in the interest of the farmers and you are 
doing it against the interests of the consuming public, as my 
own personal experience in these markets show. 

I hope the gentleman’s amendment will carry. It is a real- 
estate proposition rather than a farmers’ proposition. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Chairman and my colleagues, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. UNDERHILL]. I am heartily in favor of the appro- 
priation of $300,000 for the establishment of a farmers’ produce 
market in southwest Washington. 

If such produce market is established in the southwest part of 
the city it will be in close proximity of Potomac Yard. Prac- 
tically all of the produce from the southeast enters Washington 
and the north through Potomac Yard. My own State of Florida 
possibly ships through Potomac Yard on an average of $100,- 
000,000 warth of fruit and vegetables annually, and, of course, 
a large portion of this is carried on across the Potomac River 
and distributed here in the city of Washington. If the market 
is established in the southwest, as provided in the bill, then 
Florida products which reach Potomac Yard will have approxi- 
mately 1 mile to travel to find the way into the Washington 
market, while on the other hand, if the farmers’ produce market 
is established in northwest Washington, Florida produce will 
have to, in Potomac Yard, be transferred two or three times in 
reaching the northwest Washington market. It will also travel 
approximately 30 additional miles in reaching the market if 
placed in the northwest part of the city. This additional mile- 
age will not only cause great expense to the shippers of my 
State, but would cause a delay of some 3 to 24 hours. 

Mr. COYLE. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. GREEN. Not now; I am sorry that I have not the time. 

The fact is that my State sends more vegetables and fruits 
to the Washington market than any other State of the Union 

Mr. GAMBRILL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN. Other than possibly Maryland and Virginia, 

I am sorry that I can not yield now to my friend from Mary- 
land. 

Therefore why should not my people have their produce 
placed on the Washington market as quickly and economically 
as possible rather than to delay possibly 24 hours for the 
transfer on different railroads, and in the meantime perhaps 
the market has declined. The gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. UNDERHILL] and others object to appropriating $300,000, 
while several million dollars represent the annual gross receipts 
from produce sold in the Washington market, The expenditure 
by the Government is fully warranted. 

Mr. GAMBRILL rose. 

Mr. GREEN. I regret that the time is so limited that I can 
not yield. 
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In making this appropriation for the establishment of the 
farniers’ produce market in Washington we should take into 
consideration the benefits to be derived from people from all 
parts of the country, as the taxpayers’ money from all parts 
of the country will be used in payment for the buildings and 
grounds, and surely my State should have a voice in where the 
market will be established. Florida sends from $40,000,000 to 
$50,000,000 annually to the Federal Treasury. It also sends 
more fruit and vegetable produce to the Washington market 
than any other State in the Union with the possible exception 
of Maryland and Virginia; therefore I desire to register my 
protest of the northwest location and my approval of the south- 
west location. 

I would also like to remind my colleagues that some two years 
ago the matter of authorizing this market in the southwest 
was well debated in the House, approved by the House, and 
sent to the other end of the Capitol. At the other end of the 
Capitol the same procedure was held, and the other body has 
given approval for the southwest site. Our own House Appro- 
priations Committee has authorized and approved this $300,000 
item for the establishment of the market in the southwest, and 
I feel that it is nothing but keeping of good faith for us to vote 
favorably for the appropriation. 

To vote against same would be breaking of the faith which 
we manifested some two years ago when we passed the bill for 
the establishment of the market in the southwest, As for me, 
I shall vote to uphold the obligations of and the integrity of 
the House of Representatives. 

I am pleading for the fruit and vegetable growers of my 
State and of the entire country, who receive so little, but de- 
serve so much. In yoting to establish this market in southwest 
Washington you will aid them. It is a farm relief measure. 

My friend from South Carolina [Mr. Hare] is entirely cor- 
rect. It is a matter of either protecting and aiding the men 
who are producing the vegetables and the fruits of our coun- 
try or it is to assist the speculators to diminish the net re- 
ceipts of the producers. For my part, I shall vote against the 
speculators and grafters and for the farmers and growers of 
my State who are braving the atmospheric elements and wring- 
ing, by the sweat of their brow, an honest living from Mother 
Earth. These men make nations strong. [Applause.] 

May I again remind my colleagues that Florida is mate- 
rially interested in the establishment of this market in the 
southwest. My State furnishes approximately 80 per cent of 
the nation’s grapefruit; 60 per cent of the nation’s eggplant; 
42 per cent of the table cucumbers; 41 per cent of the snap 
beans; 66 per cent of the peppers; 30 per cent of the celery; 
27 per cent of the tomatoes; 12 per cent of the early Irish 
potatoes; and a large percentage of the other vegetables and 
fruits, including an abundance of the best oranges and straw- 
berries in the world. [Applause.] These figures are approxi- 
mate, but statistics, I believe, will reveal that, in some cases, 
at least, even a greater percentage is furnished, 

If the Washington farmers’ produce market were placed in 
the northwest part of the city instead of the southwest, it 
would probably cost the fruit and vegetable growers of my 
State $100,000 annually. My friends, they are interested; and 
a vote for the establishment of the market in the southwest is 
decidedly not only in their favor but in the interest of farm 
relief. Now, those of my colleagues who are really in favor of 
farm relief have an opportunity to show same by yoting for 
the establishment of the market in the southwest. In fact, all 
States south of Potomac Yard are interested in this matter and 
will be benefited by this appropriation. 

It is also my opinion that the consuming public in the city of 
Washington wili be given their fruits and vegetables at a de- 
cidedly lower figure by such act. A great amount of waste, 
expense, and lost motion to the citizens of Washington and the 
growers of the Nation will be avoided by establishing of the 
market in the southwest, and I sincerely trust that the House 
will ratify its former authorization by now appropriating the 
money for the establishment. [Applause.] 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I have been endeavoring, as best I know how, to save money to 
the Treasury of the United States, but I am not in favor of the 
proposed amendment and I will tell you why. 

I believe it would be an act of bad faith if we were to strike 
out the paragraph included in the motion of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. UNDERHILL]. 

This fight was fought and decided two years ago, and I do 
not suppose there was a more intense fight ever waged on this 
floor than the one that was precipitated at that time. The 
proposal that was in the bill as it came from the subcommittee 
was identical with the proposal that was submitted on this floor 
at that time for the purpose of beating this marketing measure. 
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At that time we adopted what is the language now in the bill 
as it appears before you, and in doing this we are carrying out 
tho mandate of the Congress as then expressed. : 

Now, what has transpired since that time? I will agree with 
the gentleman who has already spoken here that this was a 
fight then, and it is a fight now, between the railroads. The 
gentlemen from Maryland need not think they are deceiving 
anybody when they say it is not; and it was decided at that 
time that five railroads should have access to this market, 
whereas only one would have access if the northeast site were 
adopted. [Applause.] 

The position I am taking is that by reason of the action of 
this Congress thousands and hundreds of thousands of dollars 
have been invested where this southwest market is supposed to 
be located. Now, are we going to have it said that after these 
people who have acted in good faith haye made their invest- 
ments near this site to the sum of more than $500,000 we are 
going to back-track and by an Indian trick cause them the loss 
of the money they have invested? 

I say this would not be fair to those who have invested their 
money in good faith where many new buildings have been 
erected, including warehouses, to be used solely for marketing 
purposes, 

In my opinion it would be one of the best things possible for 
this market to be located at this site, so that, as has been stated 
here, there could not be a conrbination of commission men or 
anybody else against the consumers in the city of Washington. 

As I have said, with me at this time it is a matter of good 
faith and this Congress should not violate its promise made that 
the market would be located here, thus inducing many to spend 
their money in making improvements with respect to the market 
that was to be established where designated in the authorization 


act. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, as the gentleman from Indiana 
states, this proposition was fought out two years ago on the 
floor of this House, and then the fight was carried to the Senate 
where it was also contested vigorously. I neyer heard anyone 
two years ago make the argument that the market was not 
needed. As I recall the arguments made two years ago, it 
seemed to be conceded by all that a market, such as this pro- 
poses, was needed. The only difference was whether it should 
be in the locality then selected or in some other locality. 

If my memory serves me correctly, I was one of those who 
voted with a small minority in favor of the locality that was 
not selected by Congress. 

But after the most exhaustive consideration, in which every 
point was made that has been made here to-day, the House, by 
a decided majority, decided to select the market in southwest 
Washington. 

Then it went to the Senate, and after a vigorous fight between 
the Senators from Virginia and Maryland, in which it was con- 
ceded that the market was needed, the Senate confirmed the 
action of the House and voted for the location in southwest 
Washington. 

Now it is proposed to make the fight all over again. As the 
gentleman from Indiana says, Congress has gone on record, 
and there are those who have involved themselves financially on 
the theory and the idea that Congress has authorized and located 
the market in southwest Washington. 

I am surprised at the effort here—not to change the site—but 
an effort made to defeat it altogether. This is simply, gen- 
tlemen, an opposition that arises because another site was not 
selected. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS. No; I have not the time. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. The gentleman is making a statement 
that can not be backed up. 

Mr. BYRNS. I do not yield. The gentleman was on the 
District of Columbia Committee—I do not know how he voted. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I voted for this site. 

Mr. BYRNS. Then the gentleman at that time conceded that 
it was needed. It was approved by the District of Columbia 
Committee, of which the gentleman from Massachusetts was a 
member, and who now proposes to defeat the site altogether; 
it was approved by the Budget committee, it was approved by 
the President, and sent here in accordance with the law relat- 
ing to the sending of estimates. The Committee on Appropria- 
tions acted in accordance with what was the overwhelming 
sentiment of Congress and has recommended this appropriation. 
I think it is a question of good faith, I think that the good 
faith of Congress is involved, and that this appropriation ought 
to be made. [Applause.] 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, I am in thorough sympathy with the chairman of our 
committee and with the minority leader of our committee on 
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this proposition. I take a few minutes to talk, not about the 
erection of the market but to discuss the appropriation sought 
to be used in the southwest for this market. 

The objection that came to our committee was that the price 
of the property was too high, and that a limit should be placed 
on the price to be paid for this property. That was the subtle 
way of killing the market proposition for the District of 
Columbia. 

You sat here the other day and heard our beloved Speaker 
of this House tell you what happened when the condemnation 
proceedings took place—that they paid 127 per cent more for 
the property that they needed than the assessed value of the 
same. And so this subcommittee brought in a limitation of only 
25 per cent plus. 

Mr, UNDERHILL. I have the figures here if the gentleman 
will yield. 

Mr. MURPHY. The assessed valuation plus 25 per cent is 
the limit to be paid for this property. 

Surely, ladies and gentlemen, there is something subtle under- 
neath all this hullabaloo and furor, and I ask you gentlemen 
who represent districts from the South and send carloads of 
provisions that come from your soil headed north—I want to 
know if you are going to vote to abolish the chance for that 
freight to get into the District of Columbia on an equal basis 
with the freight that comes from other sections. [Applause.] 
You southern men, above all, can least afford to vote for this 
amendment now pending. Five railroads have gone in in good 
faith, believing what Congress has said, taking the word of 
Congress at 100 per cent, and have invested their money pre- 
paring for the day when you will appropriate the money to 
build for the people of the District of Columbia a suitable place 
for the produce hauled in here, not in wagons, my dear friend 
from Maryland, but by the trainload every day, to be consumed 
by the people of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. GAMBRILL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURPHY. I yield to the gentleman from Maryland. 

Mr. GAMBRILL. Does not the gentleman realize that there 
is not one single carioad of produce that comes to a farmers’ 
market, but that kind of produce is consigned to commission 
men and jobbers? 

Mr. MURPHY. The hearings state clearly what this is. It 
is the farmers’ wholesale market, and the farmers from all over 
this country are interested in marketing their produce in the 
District of Columbia. Five railroads come into the District of 
Columbia in this location, and now, if we do what-some want 
done here, but one railroad would bring the freight here to be 
consumed by the people of this District. I hope the House will 
maintain the honor and good faith of this House and vote 
against this amendment. [{Applanse.] 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
five words. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a point of order. I 
shall not make the point of order if we can have this debate 
stopped at the end of 10 minutes, 5 minutes on a side. If that 
can not be done, I shall press the point of order, which is a 

one, that all debate is exhausted on this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate on the amendment has been ex- 
hausted. 

Mr. WINGO. If we can have debate for only 10 minutes 
more, 5 minutes on a side, I shall not press the point of order. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, I want to speak to this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate upon this amendment close in 10 minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate on the pending amendment close in 
10 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, I had not intended to speak 
on this proposal. My own position is, and I think it has been 
disclosed that the position of the subcommittee handling this 
bill is, that we are not in favor of the language in the bill before 
you. The main Committee on Appropriations overruled our 
recommendation as to it, and they stand sponsor for the pro- 
posal now before you. In view of the fact that the Committee 
on Appropriations took one position and my subcommittee took 
another position, I intended to remain silent in this debate, 
but I can not allow the statement to go by which was made 
by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Murry] to the effect that 
those who are in favor of a farmers’ market have wings on 
their shoulders, and that there is something “subtle” in the 
opposition of those who are against the proposal, something 
sinister behind the recommendation that the subcommittee 
made to the main Committee on Appropriations. I resent it 
both for myself and the subcommittee. I concede to those who 
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are in favor of the proposal of a farmers’ market the right to 
their own views. I think that I bave a right and that the sub- 
committee over which I have been placed as chairman has a 
right to have its own opinion on the same matter without being 
charged with motives other than honest and sincere convictions 
as to what has been done and what sliould be done. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman, I am afraid the gentleman 
is putting a very wrong interpretation on my remarks, 

Mr. SIMMONS. I refuse to yield. The gentleman refused 
to yield to me. Last yeur this Congress authorized an appro- 
priation of $300,000, or so much thereof as is necessary, for a 
farmers’ market. The subcommittee on appropriations which 
considered this matter deemed that $250,000 is sufficient and that 
we should protect the taxpayers of Washington in figuring the 
amount that should be paid for the land. We were overruled 
by the main committee on that, and the proposal comes before 
you with their recommendation. We have talked about the 
farmers of the South and the farmers of the North, and sins 
have been committed in their name before this day, and we 
have talked about the railroads but there is no one here who 
has mentioned any obligation of the taxpayers of the city of 
Washington to furnish this market. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Not now. Here is an obligation placed on 
the taxpayers of the city of Washington, a charge, for the 
building of a wholesale produce market—not a retail market, 
but a wholesale market, and two Commissioners of the District 
testified against it, then the citizens associations of Washington, 
through their representatives, appeared against it, and there 
was practically nothing in its favor before our committee, You 
may use your own judgment, but speaking for myself and for 
the members of my subcommittee, I resent any implication in 
what has been said that we have any ulterior motive or any 
purpose in view other than to safeguard the taxpayers of the 
city of Washington. 

There are two things which, in my judgment, Washington 
does not need. One of them is a wholesale produce market and 
the other is one located where this one is to be located. Those 
two things I think are very clear. I now yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 3 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I wanted the gentleman to put into the 
Recorp from the hearings before his committee that this prop- 
erty is assessed at $114,000, and that we are providing $225,000 
with which to purchase it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. There is no doubt that this proposal author- 
izes the payment of more than 125 per cent of the assessed 
value. You are authorizing an expenditure of this kind at a 
time when the real-estate market of Washington is in a slump, 
and when it is common knowledge that you can buy real estate 
any place you want to in Washington at almost any price you 
are ready to pay, if you pay cash. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Nebraska 
has expired. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, this is not a little, light matter to 
be passed over thoughtlessly. As gentlemen on this committee 
stated, a contract has been made for this very place. This pro- 
posed market is for the service of the whole country. Of course, 
these men over in Virginia and Maryland who have a few wagon 
loads or truck loads of produce which is brought in here to 
feed our people for a few days have their own interests to serve: 
but this great city population must receive supplies of food from 
other sections of the country, not in little automobiles or wagons, 
but by trainloads. [Applause.] 

I want to say that in a measure I have a selfish view in this 
matter. These fruits and vegetables and food supplies come 
from far away Texas; from the State of Mississippi; from the 
State of Florida; from the State of Georgia; from the State of 
Tennessee, and these railroads serve the people of Washington. 
Yet some man gets up here and argues against the pending pro- 
vision because it may curtail some fellow with a wagon or two 
over here in Maryland or Virginia. [Laughter.] 

This is a measure that has already been carefully passed on. 
Some members say, Well, they may charge too much for the 
land.” Of course, you must expect the public to be gouged when 
you condemn land in the city of Washington. I knew at the first 
that when we proposed to buy land it was their purpose to get a 
big price. The condemnation juries in the District of Columbia 
are willing to have it done. Yet people come here and object 
to it after Congress has agreed to it. You have brought it forth 
in this bill, and it would be foolish for us to overturn what we 
have done heretofore and turn it down simply because some 
people want to put it over on this Bladensburg Road, where they 
could not get the produce unless you tore up the streets and 
brought it over there in automobile trucks, whereas at the site 
agreed on, the railroads can pass right up there and unload the 
produce from the cars. I do want the man who produces the 
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vegetables back home to get the benefit of it, and not have it all 

go to the automobile traffic in the District of Columbia. Gen- 
tlemen, we ought to stand by the committee. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from 
sippi has expired. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. UNDER- 
HILL]. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. A division, Mr. Chairman, 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. 

The committee divided ; and there were—ayes 40, noes 86. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Hupson: Page 7, line 15, strike out the 
period, insert a colon, and add the following: “Provided, That no part 
of this appropriation shall be used to purchase any ground where 
the price is more than 33 per cent above the assessed value as of 
January 1, 1930.” 


Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Chairman, the amendment speaks for 
itself and needs no further explanation. It seems to me, in the 
light of the discussion before the House the other day by the 
honored and beloved Speaker of the House and the hearings had 
on the bill in committee, it is time we should put some limit or 
prohibition on the prices we have to pay to these real-estate 
jobbers in the District of Columbia. I hope the amendment may 
be carried. [Applause.] 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman, I take advantage of this op- 
portunity to say to my good friend from Nebraska, the chair- 
man of the subcommittee [Mr. SIMMONS], that I did not intend 
anything personal to him in anything I said. 3 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the gentleman tell the House bet he 
meant by the use of the word “ subtle”? 

Mr. MURPHY. I did not use the word “ subtle” in the sense 
of bringing it to bear upon anything with which the members 
of the committee are charged. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. It is a suspicious word. 

Mr. MURPHY. Yes; it is a suspicious word, as the gentleman 
says. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Will the gentleman absolve me also? 
(Laughter. ] 

Mr. MURPHY. I did not know that the gentleman was 
charged. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MURPHY. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I take it that the gentleman had a very 
subtle meaning in saying what he did. 

Mr. MURPHY. In the use of language in heated debate one 
does sometimes encroach on the amenities and friendships which 
should exist between Members of the House, I hope the gentle- 
man will accept this explanation. 

Mr. HALL of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. HALL of Indiana. I rise in opposition to the amendment. 
Practically this same amendment was offered when the authori- 
zation was pending before the House two years ago, and it was 
defeated overwhelmingly. The same amendment was under 
consideration before the Committee on Appropriations and was 
defeated. 

This is a proposition which, if adopted, would defeat the 
whole purpose of this appropriation. Something like 30 pieces 
of property are under consideration. 

It just came to my attention to-day that there is a piece of 
property here, within two squares of the Capitol Building, where 
no reassessment has been made on the property for 20 years, 
and the property is assessed at $4,000, when it can go on the 
open market and be sold for $14,000. 

So that until our entire assessment proposition has been gone 
into an amendment like this is unfair. 

Mr. HUDSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALL of Indiana. No; I can not yield now. 

There is one piece of property in this lot which is to be pur- 
chased valued at $75,000. The assessed valuation is $45,000. 
So, with this amendment, it will be impossible to purchase any 
of the property unless all of it can be purchased at these figures, 
and the commissioners are placed in a position where it is abso- 
lutely impossible to buy any of it, with the amendment as 
proposed. 

Mr. HOLADAY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
three words. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Horapay] 
is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. HOLADAY. Mr. Chairman, I mentioned in an address 
on the floor a few minutes ago the difference between Major 
Atkins, purchasing agent for the District, and the House Office 
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Building Commission. One reason why Major Atkins has been 
able to make the record he has made is because we have carried 
a limitation of 125 per cent. As soon as it is known that a 
piece of property is to be purchased and an amount of money 
is appropriated, then the property owners, in furtherance of the 
scheme mentioned by the Speaker a few days ago, fix their 
prices at the amount appropriated. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLADAY. I yield. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Is it not a fact that on almost all of this 
property they refuse to fix a price at the present time? 

Mr. HOLADAY. I think that is true, but if we want to do 
what the Speaker mentioned the other day—that is, break up 
this business of selling real estate to the Government at two 
or three times what it is worth—put on this limitation of 133 
per cent—and you will keep them down to within 33 per cent 
of what it is worth. 

Mr. BYRNS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLADAY. I yield for a question. 

Mr. BYRNS. I would like to ask the gentleman whether, 
in his opinion, the adoption of this amendment would not defeat 
the whole proposition? 

Mr. HOLADAY. No. In my opinion it would not. In my 
opinion, if we did not spend a dollar of public money the rail- 
road company, which some gentlemen here are so solicitious 
about, would out of their own pockets buy the property and build 
the building. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. The railroads are prohibited by 
statute from doing that. 

Mr. BYRNS. My question was whether or not the gentleman 
thinks the Government can purchase this property offered, sub- 
ject to the limitation of the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan. Certainly, the Government does not want the 
railroad companies to buy any property for the Government’s 
use, 

Mr. HOLADAY. I think the Government can purchase it, 
and I think it will be sold subject to that limitation. That is 
my opinion. 

Mr. HUDSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLADAY. I yield. 

Mr. HUDSON. Will the gentleman assure the House that 
without this amendment the Government can purchase the 
property for the amount carried in the appropriation bill? 

Mr. HOLADAY. I can not assure that, but the amount 
available is at least twice what it is worth, and, of course, the 
owners will sell it for that amount if they can not get more. 

Mr. BYRNS. I understood the gentleman to intimate in his 
first response to my question that there is some doubt in his 
mind that the property could be purchased with the limitation 
provided in the amendment, because the gentleman coupled with 
it the fact that he thought the railroads would be willing to 
purchase the site. Certainly this Congress does not want to 
put itself in the position of leaving it to a railroad company 
to buy property for the use of the Government. 

Mr. HOLADAY. No. But, they propose to buy this for the 
use of the railroad and not for the use of the Government. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last four words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
O'Connor] is ized. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman and members of 
the committee, I just want to make this observation. We broke 
out in quite a furor over the payment of exorbitant prices by 
the Government for real estate in Washington. This has been 
going on for a long time. I want to observe that if numerous 
gentlemen of the House who have been competing with Amos 
and Andy over the radio, telling why the people should have the 
vote in the District of Columbia, would talk about the moral 
issue involved in giving the Government value in property or 
service in exchange for Government money they might do the 
country more good. 

Real-estate dealers in Washington are not any different than 
anybody else in Washington. The idea is “get all you can and 
give as little as you have to.” There are a lot of people under 
civil service. They have not any past; they have not any 
future, they will not quit, they can not be fired, they want their 
wages increased, they want retirement, and they get it. I do 
not know why it is called “civil service,” except that they are 
not civil, and they do not give the service. That seems to be 
the whole attitude in dealing with the Government. I did not 
suppose it was such a bad thing to work for the Government. 
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Many well-qualified people in my district write me to get them 
a job here. It is worse in Washington than out in the Proy- 
inces. Until we take a different attitude in dealing with the 
Government, I doubt if the Government can expect anything 
different from the citizen. We should let it be known that the 
Government is not to be fair game for the citizen to plunder, 
and until we take that attitude this will go on. If these gentle- 
men now engaged in this evangelistic work on the radio, trying 
to get the vote, direct their effort to this situation, we might 
get farther. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. STALKER. Mr. Chairman, something has been said 
about the value of this real estate. When this bill was origi- 
nally written it was not known by the owners of the real estate 
that the authorization of $300,000 was to include the cost of 
improvements to the property. These improvements contem- 
plate grading, paving, erecting sheds, offices, and so forth, and 
the cost thereof will approximate $75,000. This leaves 225,000 
for the land alone, or $112,500 for each city block. In order 
that this land might be secured by the Government within this 
authorization the largest property owner, who owns more than 
one-third of the land in question, agreed to accept $2.07 per 
square foot, whereas the District Commissioners estimate if 
they are compelled to condemn this same property it would cost 
at least $2.52 per square foot. 

It should be remembered that the owners of the squares in- 
volved were not the ones that suggested the farmers’ market be 
located thereon. On the contrary, they recommended a site on 
the water front which is public property. Major Somervell, 
Army district engineer in charge of the water-front development, 
stated that this would conflict with their plans of development 
of the water front, and therefore recommended the two blocks 
in question. This location was also indorsed by Mr. Moore, 
chairman of the Fine Arts Commission. 

There has been no speculation in this property. Many of the 
present owners have heid title for at least 20 years, and I do 
not believe that any transfers have been made within 5 years. 

The authorized appropriation of $300,000 contemplates $75,000 
for improvements, leaving approximately $225,000 for the 
ground. (See estimate submitted by the Board of Commission- 
ers and approved by the Director of the Budget, also statement 
of engineer commissioner, p. 780, hearings on District of Co- 
lumbia appropriation bill, 1931.) This figure of $225,000, which 
is 160.5 per cent of assessed valuation, was arrived at by Major 
Atkins, assistant engineer commissioner, on the following basis: 


Owner 


For purchase: 
Kerminal Refrigerating & Warehous- 
ing Corporation 
R. Harrison Johnson, agent 
Isabelle Johnson 


Total for purchase 
For condemnation: 
Ril 


ey 8 
Various owners 


Specifically, take the case of the Riley property, which is 
listed by the District Commissioners at $75,000 under condem- 
nation procedure. The assessed valuation of this property is 
$45,119; 125 per cent of this assessed valuation is 556.398. 
From official experience the commissioners consider it will be 
necessary to pay $75,000, or 166 per cent of the assessment. 
This one case alone would kill the whole project, as these par- 
cels of land are scattered between squares 354 and 355. 

The fair value of the land and improvements to be acquired 
has been appraised by expert appraisers authorized to testify 
in condemnation proceedings at $257,562—see commissioners’ 
hearing record, page 268, The total assessed valuation is 
$139,768, which is so low in proportion to present market values 
that it would have no weight in a condemnation of the 
property. 

It is claimed in the subcommittee’s report that this 125 per 
cent proviso is inserted in every case for the procurement of 
land for schools, playgrounds, fire stations, and so forth. That 
may be practicable where the particular site is not specifically 
fixed and determined by the act of authorization. The act of 
March 2, 1929, specifies two particular squares which must be 
acquired, and in these circumstances it is obviously incongruous 
to make the restriction of 125 per cent of assessed value, which 
can not be here applied, 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered. 
by the gentleman from Michigan. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


HIGHWAYS DEPARTMENT 
For personal services, $223,650. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Stmmoxs: Page 7, line 17, strike out the 
figures “ $223,650” and insert in lieu thereof “ $224,150." 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Nebraska. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For incidental and all other general necessary expenses authorized 
by law, $2,700. 


Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Missouri offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Cocuran of Missouri: Page 9, Une 8, 
insert a new paragraph, as follows: 

“That section 8 of the act making appropriations to provide for the 
expenses of the government of the District of Columbia for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1914, and for other purposes, approved March 4, 
1913 (37 U. S. Stat. 974) be amended by adding four new paragraphs, 
Nos. 2a, 2b, 3a, and 3b, to read as follows: 

“* Par. 2a, That the commission is hereby authorized and empowered 
to require any ahd all corporations, companies, associations, joint-stock 
companies or associations, partnerships, and persons, their lessees, 
trustees, or receivers, appointed by any court whatsoever, operating, 
controling, or managing any motor cabs or other vehicles for the con- 
veyance of persons within the District of Columbia for hire, except such 
common carriers as have been expressly exempted from the jurisdiction 
of the commission, to satisfy the commission, in such way or ways as it 
may prescribe, of their ability to discharge any claims for damages 
adjudged against them, 

Pak. 2b. No vehicle included within the terms of paragraph 2a 
shall hereinafter operate in said service without first having obtained 
from the commission a certificate that public convenience and necessity 
require such operation; but a certificate shall be granted when it ap- 
pears to the satisfaction of the commission that the owner or operator 
of any such vehicle or vehicles was actually operating in good faith such 
a service on May 1, 1930, and had complied as of that date with all 
lawful orders of the commission regulating such service. 

“* Par, Za. That whenever, after full hearing, upon a complaint, or 
in an investigation made by the commission on its own initiative, the 
commission shall be of opinion that any rate, fare, or charge whatsoever 
demanded, charged, or collected by any public utility is or will be un- 
just, unreasonable, or unjustly discriminatory, or otherwise in violation 
of any of the provisions of this act, the commission is hereby authorized 
and empowered to determine and prescribe what will be the just and 
reasonable rate, fare, or charge to be thereafter observed, or the maxi- 
mum or minimum, or maximum and minimum to be charged. 

“* Par, 3b. No common carrier shall hereafter operate for the trans- 
portation of persons over highways, streets, or avenues within the Dis- 
trict of Columbia without first securing authority from the commission, 
and the commission, when public convenience and necessity so require, 
may prescribe routes for such operation, designate places for taking on 
and/or discharging passengers, and prohibit the use of highways, streets, 
or avenues for terminal purposes.“ 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
against the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska reserves a 
point of order against the amendment and the gentleman from 
Missouri is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Chairman and members of 
the committee, the act creating the Public Utilities Commission 
of the District of Columbia resulted from a rider on the District 
of Columbia appropriation bill in 1913. Therefore I feel that 
the gentleman should not insist upon his point of order against 
my amendment. Another reason I appeal for immediate con- 
sideration is that my amendment is offered to meet an 
emergency. 

When Congress passed the law creating the utilities commis- 
sion naturally it was thought sufficient power to properly regu- 
late passenger-carrying vehicles had been granted, but through 
legal opinions and court decisions the commission finds that it 
1 powerless to exercise jurisdiction over motor cabs and motor 

usses, 


Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
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My amendment is the bill introduced by the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. MoLronl, approved in full by the Public Utilities 
Commission. I talked with Mr. McLxop about the bill, and he 
advises me that until his subcommittee disposes of the merger 
legislation it can not consider this important measure. He has 
approved of my suggestion to offer it as an amendment on the 
floor. It gives the commission power to require the operators of 
a passenger-carrying vehicle to satisfy the commission of their 
ability to satisfy any claims for damages adjudged against 
them, further to regulate rates when necessary, and also control 
over interstate busses in so far as prescribing routes for such 
operation, designate places for taking on and for discharging 
passengers, and to prohibit the use of certain highways, streets, 
or avenues for terminal purposes. 

At the present time there are operating in the District of 
Columbia nearly 2,500 motor cabs, and not one-fifth of the cabs 
have assets upon which a passenger could levy if injured and a 
judgment secured against the owner. 

Citizens of the District of Columbia, as well as visitors, have 
been injured by the score, many permanently, who can secure 
no redress, although in many instances the courts have rendered 
judgments against the operators. 

Last week I learned a friend of mine had been seriously in- 
jured in a taxicab accident. He was required to enter a hospital, 
and in the end, when he sought reimbursement from the operator, 
he found the only assets the man had was a cab worth not more 
than $200. This caused me to make a little investigation. I 
talked with the members of the Public Utilities Commission. I 
was amazed that, although Congress has charged the commission 
with certain responsibilities in so far as motor cabs are con- 
cerned, it has not granted by law sufficient authority to carry 
out its mandate. 

I learn the public has practically no protection should a citi- 
zen suffer physical or property damage. 

Since January 1, 65 major accidents have occurred in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia where a motor cab was involyed. I speak now 
of the more serious accidents. In 50 out of the 65 cases the party 
suffering will never be able to realize any damages; first, because 
the cab was not insured ; and second, because the operators have 
no assets. 

Recently judgments amounting to $18,000 were levied against 
a company operating under the name of a large Washington 
hotel. Will they pay the judgments? No. This company is now 
preparing to file a petition in bankruptcy if it has not already 
done 50. 

One of the large companies, which one would judge from the 
number of taxicabs bearing its name was sound financially, has 
absolutely no assets but its patented name. This it leases to 
operators of their own cars for $15 a year. The company owning 
the name has no cabs of its own and controls no cabs. All that 
is necessary to operate a motor cab in the city of Washington is 
for the owner to secure a license, the cost of which is $1 for the 
hackers’ license and $9 for the livery license. Cabs can be 
bought, used cabs, for as low as $125. 

Within the last 30 days 233 motor cabs have been licensed to 
carry passengers. They are operated by four companies, and 
the companies do not even own the cabs. This fleet is known 
as the 35-cent cabs. One of my colleagues stated yesterday, 
when I spoke to him about this amendment, that it would put 
these cabs out of commission. The amendment will do nothing 
of the kind. It might require them to charge 40 cents for the 
trip rather than 35 cents if they must ‘provide insurance, but 
the general public certainly should be willing to pay the extra 
nickel, knowing they were protected in event of accident. 

Any one who operates a motor cab for the conveyance of the 
public should be required to carry insurance or submit proper 
guaranties of their ability to discharge a judgment in the event 
one was levied. Reckless motor-ear drivers cover the streets 
of the city, and I feel the commission should be given the power 
to control the situation. 

We should protect the people of Washington and our constit- 
uents who visit this city and who use the motor busses. 

I submit again that an emergency exists, and I sincerely hope 
that the gentleman will permit the House to vote on my amend- 
ment and not insist upon his point of order. 

Members of this committee have publicly complained of traffic 
conditions. There are over 700 motor busses coming into Wash- 
ington every day, and under existing conditions the commission 
hss no control whatsoever over them. They park where they 
desire and use such thoroughfares as they care to. My amend- 
ment will afford relief. I have a list of many accidents where 
people have been permanently disabled, which confirms my 
statement that there is need now for the proper regulation of 
motor cabs in the District of Columbia. The two letters fol- 
lowing were written to me by the Public Utilities Commission: 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES. COMMISSION OF THE. DISTRICT oF COLUMBIA, 
Washington, March 24, 1930. 
Hon. JOHN J. COCHRAN, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. G. 

Sin: In compliance with your oral request of to-day for certain 
information in connection with H. R. No. 10742 and bill No. 10781, the 
following is submitted : 

The records of the license bureau, District of Columbia, indicate that 
during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1929, the following tags were 
issued : 


2, 641 


The following 1930 tags have been issued from January 1 to Mareh 
22, 1930: 


TAO: DDR Ce i ebb Soman 2, 451 


It is to be remembered that the figures shown for the number of 
1930 tags issued cover only an approximate three months’ record from 
the license bureau. 

The 35-cent cab companies known to the commission and the number 
of 1930 L tags issued to them, according to the license bureau, are as 
follows: 


— 20 

The following is submitted relative to traffic accidents involving cars 
operating under H and L tags, according to the records of the office 
of the director of traffic: 


Accidents 
Wor: the: calendar year? 1030-5 So a eae 378 
From January 1 to March 23, 1930, inclusive 65 


The commission earnestly requests that H. R. No. 10742, introduced 
by Representative MCLEOD, be considered. 
Yours very truly, 
Mason M. PATRICK. 


PUBLIC UTILITIES COMMISSION OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
Washington, March 25, 1930. 
Hon. JOHN J. COCHRAN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: Supplementing our letter of March 24, the 

following additional information which you requested is submitted: 
= = „ > * s * 

During the past few months four new taxicab companies have ob- 
tained garage livery licenses and have equipped their vehicles with “ L” 
tags. The commission has been advised to-day that the “Stop Me” 
Cab Co. has recently purchased 50 cabs to operate on a flat 35-cent 
rate. Numerous drivers with H“ tags are now operating at 35 cents 
in defiance of the commission’s order, claiming that they are forced to 
do so by competition of the “L” tag drivers. It is apparent that 
“L” tags are now being procured in preference to “H” tags for the 
purpose of violating the intent of present legislation. 

There are companies like the New Era Cab Co. which operate on a 
85-cent basis without L” tags. Some cabs are equipped with meters 
but charge on a flat rate basis. Many independents have changed their 
cabs to a flat rate without changing their tags. Most of the offenders 
ignore the commission so far as filing rate schedules is concerned. 

A check of the garages indicates that companies operating on “L” 
tags are not dispatching the cars from garages but stationing these 
cars on the publie streets throughout the city, where they are dis- 
patched from offices, telephone call boxes, and accept fares from the 
street. Under present regulations cars equipped with “L” tags may 
park anywhere and enjoy the same privilege of privately owned 
vehicles. It is reported that “L” tags are issued to garages in excess 
of the number of cars which the garages will accommodate, thus adding 
to the confusion. 

The commission believes that under the authority of legislation as 
proposed in H. R. bill 10742 the public will be amply protected through 
the commission by adequate insurance, standard rates, periodic inspec- 
tion, and a closer check on the operators of these vehicles. 

Yours very truly, 
MASON M. Patrick, 


Mr. SIMMONS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Is there anything in the gentleman's pro- 
posal that would limit the authority of the commissioners to 
turn the highways of Washington over to the taxicab companies? 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. The last paragraph of the 
amendment gives the Public Utilities Commission power to tell 
the interstate busses what streets they can use in coming into 
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Washington when they come here. There are 750 interstate 
busses coming into the District of Columbia every day. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And none of them have any place on which 
to operate except the streets. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. The gentleman is correct; no 
stations. As I have said, the last paragraph of the amendment 
gives the commissioners the power to tell them where they can 
go, where they can pick up passengers and where they can dis- 
charge passengers. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Would the gentleman mind offering an 
amendment to his proposal which would require the District 
authorities to tell them to get off the streets and rent tax-paying 
structures, so they will not use the public streets for the pur- 
pose of picking up and discharging passengers? 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. I should judge if they had that 
power they would exercise it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think they ought to exercise it. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. The purpose of my amendment 
is to require the taxicab companies operating in the District of 
Columbia to satisfy the commissioners that in the event anyone 
is injured they have the necessary amount of money to pay 
damages, to regulate rates, if necessary, and to be in a position 
to say something to busses doing an interstate business and using 
the streets of the city. As it is, the commission is hopeless to 
remedy the present situation. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For purchase and installation of electric traffic lights, signals and 
controls, markers, painting white lines, labor, and such other expenses 
as may be necessary in the judgment of the commissioners, $103,000: Pro- 
vided, That no part of this or any other appropriation contained in this 
act, or that is now available, shall be expended for building, installing, and 
maintaining street-car loading platforms and lights of any description 
employed to distinguish same. y 


Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. I wish to ask the chairman of the 
subcommittee if he can give us information as to just what 
traffic lights are to be installed under the appropriation carried 
in this bill? 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the gentleman will peruse this map, he 
will get all of that information, while the Clerk continues the 
reading of the bill. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Is it the purpose to install a 
traffic light at the Peace Monument? 

Mr. SIMMONS. No, sir. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Is it the purpose to install a 
light at the intersection of Massachusetts Avenue, North Capitol 
and F Streets, near the post-office building? 

Mr. SIMMONS. A light is proposed at New Jersey Avenue 
and G Street. 

Mr. COLLINS. These are technical matters which the com- 
mittee felt could better be left to the director of traffic to 
determine. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. May I say that my observation 
is that they are installing lights at street crossings where there 
is only one-fifth of the traffic there is at the Peace Monument 
or the intersection near the post office just mentioned by me? 

Mr. COLLINS. Technical experts take into consideration 
many things that this committee can not consider and that we 
should not consider. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Is the committee reporting out 
this bill with an authorization for traffic lights without knowing 
what traffic lights are to be installed? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have told the gentleman that he could 
come here and study the map which we have. We could not 
print this in the hearings, although we have all the information 
here. ; 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Is it proposed to install a traffic 
light between the House Office Building and the Capitol? 

Mr. COLLINS. The committee left these questions to the 
director of traffic. Only the amount of appropriation was 
determined. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. 
impressed with the idea—— 

Mr. COLLINS. The committee can not decide matters of 
discretion that should be exercised by administrators better 
qualified to pass upon them than members of the committee. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. I feel that the committee which 
appropriates money for this purpose ought to know for what 
purpose the money is to be spent, and I do not feel that they have 
any right to shift the burden in a case like this. 

My observation is they are installing lights where there is 
very little traffic, when at intersections like Peace Monument, 


I wish to say I am very much 
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F Street, Massachusetts Avenue and North Capitol Street, 
where the traffic is five times as heavy as other places where 
traffic lights are installed, there are no traffic lights whatever. 
We have a situation between the House Office Building and the 
Capitol where there are absolutely no traffic lights and yet this 
committee representing the District of Columbia, or making 
appropriations for the District of Columbia, does not know 
whether the lives of Members of Congress are to be safeguarded 
in going from the Capitol to the House Office Building or not. 

Let nre say further that a few minutes ago some gentleman 
made the suggestion that pedestrians ought not to walk against 
a red traffic light. We have a traffic light on the Capitol 
Grounds, between the Capitol and the House Office Building, and 
there is a red light the entire time so as to prevent pedestrians 
crossing the street. There is not a single second of time when 
a pedestrian would have the right to walk all the way across 
that street. He can walk half way across the street, stand 
there, and then finally go across the street, but the red light is 
first turned against him one way and then it is turned the other 
way immediately before he can get all the way across the street. 

Mr. HUDSON. You can go around the block. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. You can go entirely around 
the block or you can refuse to come to the Capitol. It is either 
one of these or run for your life. 

Mr, Chairman, it occurs to me that there is something very 
wrong somewhere. I want to locate it. Why are the traffic 
lights now in use and those proposed for the future so arranged 
as to leave unprotected several of the most dangerous crossings 
in the city? Why are not all needed lights installed at once? 
Who is to blame for this willful failure, as I see it, to take care 
of the pedestrian? Do the commissioners object to these danger- 
ous crossings being protected or are the traffic officials to blame? 
Is the Congress unwilling to pay for the necessary traffic lights 
to guard these death holes? Where is the trouble and why is it? 

It seems very evident that this subcommittee does not know 
and does not care. It further seems that they are willing to 
make lump-sum appropriations without at all going into the 
merits of the appropriation and determining whether or not 
the money is to be properly spent. It seems to me that there 
should be some effort by some one to determine whether the 
lights to be installed are the most necessary and whether or not 
there are not other places that should be protected where there 
is five times the cause for these lights. 

The chairman a few minutes ago said that there is to be 
installed a traffic light at New Jersey Avenue and G Street. 
This though is about a block away from the dangerous inter- 
section at North Capitol, Massachusetts Avenue, and F Street 
near the Post Office and is where the traffic is much lightér 
than at the dangerous point just mentioned by me. I know 
also that there are some very fine lights on E Street just a 
block away from the dangerous intersection mentioned by me, 
and they can be observed functioning very beautifully all the 
while with very little traffic there, while close by the great mass 
of tangled and dangerous traffic is grinding the mill of death 
with absolutely no light whatever. Oh, some one says that a 
traffic policeman can be seen at the dangerous intersection 
mentioned by me. Yes; some times, but often he is not there. 
When he is there he tries to take care of the street cars and 
automobiles and evidently does nothing to protect the pedestrian. 

If some of my friends on this committee will stand at a 
corner and watch a traffic policemen in Washington direct 
traffie for a few minutes he will see that he is doing nothing to 
protect the man, woman, or child on foot. For all the world he 
appears to be directing an attack on the pedestrians by the 
automobile drivers. He sees some people afoot about to get 
across the street and turns the automobiles into them. He sees 
that they are about to escape and he immediately does all he can 
to hurry the automobiles into the mass of men, women, and 
children who are hurrying for their lives. He sees that they 
have finally reached the sidewalk and then he turns and sees 
that several men, women, and children are about to cross 
another street, and with apparent indignation he directs an 
attack upon these defenseless people and with gesture and ap- 
parent grim determination hurries along the already careless 
and ofttimes criminal autoist. 

I repeat there is apparently no purpose to take care of the 
pedestrian. 

Lights are being installed on streets where they are not 
needed and the traffic is being diverted to the streets where 
there is already extremely dangerous crossings. Every light 
installed on H or E Street NW., near the Post Office, drives 
more and more traffic upon F and North Capitol near the Post 
Office. I find, though, that the program is to still further place 
lights on the streets where they are not needed and still fur- 
ther congest the dangerous streets. Thus, some of the lights 
about to be installed instead of helping are making the most 
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dangerous places even more dangerous. I wonder why the 
lights are installed on these streets where the traffic is so light. 


To my mind, there is no place more dangerous than near the 


Post Office and at Peace Monument. I want the commissioners, 
the trafic bureau, or some one to tell me why this gross dis- 
crimination against these two places. I shall not be satisfied 
until some one tells me why these points are not protected. 

Traffic lights are very valuable at Dupont Circle and several 
other congested points. Why not install them at once where 
needed throughout the city? 

I believe that if we would take a little more time in an 
effort to work out something for the benefit of the pedestrian 
who uses the street, the District of Columbia appropriation 
bill would be in just a little better condition than ſt is. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has expired. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Northwest: Morningside Drive, Alaska Avenue to Kalmia Road, 
$23,800. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. SimmMons: Page 25, after line 24, insert 
the following: 

“Northwest: Eighth Street, Marietta Place to Quackenbos Street, 
$16,500. ; 

“ Northwest: Quackenbos Street, Georgia Avenue to Eighth Street, 
$11,800." 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In all, $1,950,100; to be disbursed and accounted for as “ Gasoline 
tax, road and street improvements,” and for that purpose shall constitute 
one fund and be available immediately: Provided, That no part of such 
fund shall be used for the improvement of any street or section thereof 
not herein specified: Provided further, That assessments in accordance 
with existing law shall be made for paving and repaving roadways 
where such roadways are paved or repaved with funds derived from the 
collection of the tax on motor-vehicle fuels and accretions by repayment 
of assessments: Provided further, That in the performance of the 
street-paving work specially provided for in this act priority shall be 
given to those streets which are more in the nature of through thor- 
oughfares or arterial highways. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, I cffer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Stumons: On page 30, Une 4, strike out 
the figures * $1,950,100" and insert in lieu thereof the figures 
” $1,978,400.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


For the purpose of making a study of the power needs of the District 
of Columbia with a view to establishing a municipally owned and op- 
eratcd service therefor, $25,000. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr, Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. StwmMons: On page 41, line 22, after the 
word “therefor,” Insert the following: “including the employment, 
by contract or otherwise, of such expert and other personal services 
as shall be approved by the commissioners, without reference to the 
classification act of 1923, as amended, and necessary incidental 
expenses.“ 


The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Nebraska. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Salaries: For personal services of teachers and librarians in ac- 
cordance with the act approved June 4, 1924 (43 Stat. 367-375), 
$6,188,840: Provided, That teachers employed in kindergartens are 
hereby made eligible for transfer to teach in grades 1 to 4, inclusive, of 
the elementary schools. 


Mr. HULL of Wisconsin. Mr, Chairman, I raise a point of 
order on that part of the paragraph beginning with the word 
* Provided,” on line 14, page 42, the balance of the paragraph, on 
the ground that it is new legislation. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, I admit the point of order, 
and will offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 
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Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 8 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 42, line 14, in lieu of the language stricken out insert the 
following: 

“ Provided, That as teacher vacancies occur during the fiscal year 
1931 in grades 1 to 4, inclusive, of the elementary schools such 
vacancies shall not be filled by new appointments, but shall be filled by 
the assignment of teachers now employed in kindergartens, and teachers 
employed in kindergartens are hereby made eligible to teach in the said 
grades.” 


Mr. HULL of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I make the point 
of order that the amendment is not germane to the bill and 
seeks to accomplish exactly what was intended to be accom- 
plished by the language which has just been stricken out. It 
is another form of the same proposition that was ruled out by 
the Chair as not in order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Nebraska does not attempt to conceal the fact that it is 
legislation, but it is legislation which comes clearly within the 
Holman rule. First, it is an amendment to an appropriation 
bill; second, it is germane to the paragraph under considera- 
tion; third, it retrenches expenditures. The purpose of the 
bill is clear that where a vacancy occurs in the position of 
teacher in the kindergarten the teacher may be promoted to 
that grade instead of appointing a new teacher. The amend- 
ment as drawn is a perfect example of legislation on an appro- 
priation bill within the Holman rule. 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 
Where language in a paragraph is declared out of order as 
legislation, can it be introduced under the guise of an amend- 
ment when it is the same subject matter? 

The CHAIRMAN. That happens in almost every appropria- 
tion bill, where language is stricken out and then an amendment 
offered that comes within the Holman rule—that is repeatedly 
held in order. 

Mr. HULL of Wisconsin. This is not a proper amend- 
ment 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has said that this amendment 
is a perfect example of legislation on an appropriation bill 


within the Holman rule, and the Chair has overruled the point 


of order. 

Mr. HULL of Wisconsin. I do not feel that this is a proper 
manner to consider a matter of this importance, with so few 
Members on the floor, when it concerns such a large number of 
the people of the District of Columbia. In the first place, the 
amendment is intended to eliminate a certain amount of kinder- 
garten instruction to little tots 4 years old. It proposes at 
the same time to change the policy of the Board of Education 
in this city as to the qualifications of teachers in the elementary 
grades. It proposes further to undertake to divide the time of 
kindergarten teachers between schools on one side of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and those of another part of the District. In 
every way it would work an injury to the schools, damage to 
the teachers and to these little tots who are taught in kinder- 
garten work. It does not seem to me that, on the ground of 
economy, we ought to cripple the schools of the city of Wash- 
ington. It is all right to have economy, but it is better to have 
good schools first and let economy follow in their management. 
This amendment is plainly an attempt to force in the propo- 
sition, already ruled out of order, an attempt to do indirectly 
what could not be done directly, and it will cause serious injury 
to the kindergarten work in the District schools. The amend- 
ment ought to be voted down. It ought to be voted on when 
there is a larger number of Members present who can partici- 
pate, in the discussion and in the consideration of the amend- 
ment, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, I discussed this proposal at 
length during general debate. I think it is sufficient now to 
state it does not interfere with the plan of the school officials. 
It has the approval of the school superintendent and of the 
three assistant superintendents. It eliminates no essential part 
of the kindergarten work, and only in very remote instances, 
and I do not think it will ever happen, will a teacher be teach- 
ing schools in two parts of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. HULL of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I make the point 
of order that there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Wisconsin makes the 
e of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair will 
count, 

Mr. HULL of Wisconsin (during the count). Mr. Chairman, 
I withdraw the point of order of no quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Nebraska. 
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The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Hull of Wisconsin) there were—ayes.22, noes 12. 

So the amendment was agreed to. : 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. SIMMONS: Page 42, line 14, after the fig- 
ures 367-375,“ insert the following: “and professors in salary 
class 9." 


The CHAIRMAN. 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For the construction of ‘an 8-room addition to the Whittier School, 
$150,000. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Stmmons: Page 51, line 21, strike out 
“ $150,000" and insert in lieu thereof “ $120,000.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Nebraska. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


METROPOLITAN PoLicy 
SALARIES 


For the pay and allowances of officers and members of the Metro- 
politan police force, in accordance with the act entitled “An act to fix 
the salaries of the Metropolitan police force, the United States park 
police force, and the fire department of the District of Columbia” (43 
Stat. 174-175), including compensation at the rate of $2,100 per annum 
for the present assistant property clerk of the police department, 
$2,762,880: Provided, That no part of this appropriation shall be avail- 
able for the payment of compensation to any person appointed during 
the fiscal year 1931 as a private on the Metropolitan police force of the 
District of Columbia who has not completed an eighth-grade common- 
school education. 


Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri, Mr. Chairman, I offer the 
following amendment, which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Cochnax of Missouri: Page 56, line 20, 
strike out the proviso beginning in line 20 and ending in line 25. 


Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Chairman and members of 
the committee, this proviso will prevent the appointment of any 
private on the police force of the District of Columbia who has 
not had an eighth-grade common school education. I regret it 
is not subject to a point of order, as it is most obnoxious to me. 
When the bill was reported I was discussing this limitation with 
some friends and remarked that it did not require an eighth- 
World War. Since then I understand some of the papers have 
grade common school education to serve the country during the 
also brought this up. If this proviso becomes a law, Sergt. 
Alvin C. York, who distinguished himself during the war, could 
not be appointed to the Washington police force. The story of 
his life contains this statement: 


He finished school with the equivalent of a second-grade education. 
It is doubtful whether he could have passed the second grade. He is 
not educated “in the larnin that comes out of books,” as he puts it. 


Can anyone say that Sergeant York is not an intelligent man? 
He, along with tens of thousands of his buddies, can not make 
the grade if you pass his proviso. 

Many of the leading jurists of the country could never have 
qualified if it was required that they show a certificate of gradu- 
ation from a recognized law school. They studied law by the 
light of the candle, later passing the necessary examinations. 
History is replete with men who have made their mark in this 
country who were deprived of an eighth-grade school education. 

Many men who have served in this House could never have 
qualified had the Constitution provided that it was necessary 
for a Member to have had an eight-grade common-school edu- 
cation. You do not make provisions for an education equivalent 
to an eighth-grade education, but you rule against all who have 
not graduated from an eighth-grade school. 

The prerequisites for a position on the Washington police 
force should be: (1) Is the man sound physically and mentally ; 
(2) is he honest; and (3) does he have the nerve to discharge 
the duties of a patrolman? Find men with such qualifications 
and you will have real policemen regardless of whether or not 
they have had an eighth-grade education. The proviso should be 
stricken from the bill. 


The question is on agreeing to the amend 
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Mr. HOLADAY. Mr. Chairman, the committee feels that all 
of the requirements the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Cocu- 
RAN] has mentioned are proper, and they are now required. 
Sergeant York would also be barred on account of his age. 
Certain height and weight and age requirements are fixed. 
After due consideration and consulting with the superintendent 
of police, the committee felt that this move is in the direction of 
securing a better police force. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Missouri, 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

DIVISION OF CHILD WELFARE 

Administration: For administrative expenses, including placing and 
visiting children, city directory, purchase of books of reference and 
periodicals not exceeding $50, and all office and sundry expenses, $4,000; 
and no part of the money herein appropriated shall be used for the pur- 
post of visiting any ward of the Board of Public Welfare placed outside 
the District of Columbia and the States of Virginia and Maryland, and 
a ward placed outside said District and the States of Virginia and 
Maryland shall be visited not less than once a year by a voluntary 
agent or correspondent of said board, and that said board shall have 
power, upon proper showing, in its discretion, to discharge from guardi- 
anship any child committed to its care. 


Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to ask the chairman of the committee concerning the item on 
page 72, lines 12, 13, and 14. Just what does this language 
mean! 

Said board shall have power, upon proper showing, in its discretion, 
to discharge from guardianship any child committed to its care. 


In relation to that part of this section I have had some letters 
of inquiry, and I would like to ask the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee just what that language means. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Board of Public Welfare has charge 
of the care of children temporarily committed by the juvenile 
court, 

28 O'CONNELL of New York. Temporarily committed 
where? 

Mr. SIMMONS. To the care of the Board of Public Wel- 
fare. It may be in an institution, or it may be out, where 
we are paying board for those committed. They are placed 
in the care of the Board of Public Welfare. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Is this new legislation? 

Mr. SIMMONS. No. This has been in the bill since 1922. 
The misunderstanding in respect to the Board of Public Wel- 
fare has been cleared up in the hearings. 

Mr, O'CONNELL of New York. What did the hearings 
develop? 

Mr. SIMMONS. The judge of the juvenile court objected 
to the Board of Public Welfare discharging these charges with- 
out the consent of the court. The board was given jurisdiction 
of these children on the theory that they were the best judges 
of what should be done with them, rather than the juvenile 
court. I think in the future there will be no conflict. I think 
it will work out more satisfactorily than heretofore. There 
haye been only a few instance where there has been any 
trouble. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw 
my pro forma amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York withdraws 
the pro forma amendment. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For the maintenance, under the jurisdiction of the Board of Public 
Welfare, of a suitable place in a building entirely separate and apart 
from the House of Detention for the reception and detention of children 
under 17 years of age arrested by the police on charge of offense against 
any laws in force in the District of Columbia, or committed to the 
guardianship of the board, or held as witnesses, or held temporarily, or 
pending hearing, or otherwise, Including transportation, operation, and 
maintenance of motor vehicles, food, clothing, medicine and medical 
supplies, rental, repair, and upkeep of buildings, fuel, gas, electricity, 
ice, supplies, and equipment, and other necessary expenses, including 
not to exceed $17,490 for personal services, $41,250. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska offers an 


amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Simmons: Page 73, line 15, strike out the 
figures “ $17,490" and insert in lieu thereof the figures “ $18,240.” 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. - 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For personal services, $4,740; maintenance, $9,200; and repairs to 
building, including not to exceed $1,500 for furnishing and installing 
fire escape, $2,000; in all, $15,940, to be expended under the direction 
of the commissioners; and Union ex-soldiers, sailors, or marines of the 
Civil War, ex-soldiers, sailors, or marines of the Spanish War, Philippine 
insurrection, or China relief expedition, and soldiers, sailors, or marines 
of the World War or who served prior to July 2, 1921, shall be admit- 
ted to the home, all under the supervision of a board of management. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Simmons: Page 83, line 14, after the 
word “ building,” insert the following: and grounds.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For the use of water for domestic purposes through unmetered serv- 
ices, $9.85 per annum for all tenements two stories high, or less, with 
a front width of 16 feet, or less; for each additional front foot or frac- 
tion thereof greater than one-half, 62 cents; and for each additional 
story or part thereof, one-third of the charges as computed above. For 
business places that are not required to install meters under existing 
regulations, the present rates to be increased by 40 per cent per annum. 
For the use of water through metered services, a minimum charge of 
$8.75 per annum for 7,500 cubic feet of water, and 7 cents per 100 cubic 
feet for water used in excess of that quantity. For water for building 
construction purposes when not supplied through a meter, 6 cents per 
1,000 brick and 3 cents per cubic yard of concrete, with a minimum 
charge of $1 for each separate building project. All water required for 
purposes which are not covered by the foregoing classifications shall be 
paid for at such rates as may be fixed by the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia: Provided, That the rate of assessment for laying or 
constructing water mains in the District of Columbia under the provi- 
sions of the act entitled “An act authorizing the laying of water mains 
and service sewers in the District of Columbia, the levying of assess- 
ments therefor, and for other purposes,” approved April 22, 1904 (33 
Stat., p. 244), is hereby increased from $2 to $3 per linear front foot for 
any water main laid during the fiscal year 1931 and thereafter: Pro- 
vided further, That the said commissioners are authorized to use of the 
receipts from water rents and water-main taxes in the fiscal year 1931 
not to exceed $20,000 as an additional amount for the purchase and 
installation of one 20,000,000-gallon pump at the Bryant Street pump- 
ing station, including economizer and generator, and not to exceed 
$25,000 as an additional amount for installing and replacing water 
meters on services to private residences and such business places as are 
not required to install water meters under the existing regulations. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Nebraska. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. StrMons: Page 97, strike out the proviso 
beginning on line 20 and ending on line 5, page 98. 


The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk resumed and completed the reading of the bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill back to the House with the 
amendments, with the recommendation that the amendments be 
agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. LaGuarpia, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, haying had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 10818) making appropriations for 
the government of the District of Columbia and other activities 
chargeable in whole or in part against the revenues of such 
District for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, and for other 
purposes, reported that that committee had directed him to 
report the same back to the House with sundry amendments, 
with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed to 
and that the bill as amended do pass. 
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Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the bill and all amendments thereto to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? If not, the Chair will put them in gross. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

Ou motion of Mr. Simmons, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on next Monday, after the conclusion of the business on the 
Speaker's table, the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. RAcon] be 
permitted to address the House for 45 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. GARNER] 
asks unanimous consent that on Monday, at the conclusion of 
business on the Speaker’s table, the gentleman from Arkansas 
[Mr. Racon] may proceed for 45 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
wish the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Garner] would make that 
conditional on whether we have anything else of special im- 
portance on that day. 

Mr. GARNER. If there is a report from the Rules Com- 
mittee or any very important matter, I will consider that. 

Mr. SNELL. Then, it may go over? 

Mr. GARNER. Well, it is very important that the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. Racon] speak on next Monday, if he is 
going to speak at all. 

Mr. SNELL. Two or three gentlemen have asked for an 
opportunity to address the House early next week, and I have 
told them that I would have to object until we had a chance to 
find out what was going to be the course of procedure. 

Mr. GARNER. As I understand, we are going to adjourn 
over until Monday? 

Mr. SNELL. I am going to ask unanimous consent to do 
that. 

Mr. GARNER. Therefore, this is the only opportunity I will 
have to ask for this unanimous consent. I would like to have 
it to-day, for the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Racon] is 
prepared and wanted to speak to-day or to-morrow, but I did 
not want to object to adjourning over until Monday, I hope 
the gentleman from New York will allow him to have 45 minutes 
on Monday. 

Mr. SNELL. I will be compelled to consent, I suppose. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 


REREFERENCE OF A BILL 


Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill (H. R. 8680) to amend the act entitled “An act grant- 
ing certain lands to the city of Biloxi, in Harrison County, Miss., 
for park and cemetery purposes,” approved April 28, 1906, which 
has been referred to the Committee on Public Lands, be re- 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands that the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. Corrins] has conferred with the chair- 
men of the committees? 

Mr. COLLINS. Yes. 

The SPEAKER: Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 


TRADE DEVELOPMENT OF THE PACIFIC 


Mrs. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to insert 
in the Recorp an extract from a speech made by William Henry 
Seward in 1852, prophesying just what the trade development of 
the Pacific would be, and an article by my colleague, Mr. KORELE, 
of Oregon, showing: how truly this prophecy has been fulfilled. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tlewoman from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, on July 29, 1852, just 78 years 
ago, William Henry Seward, then United States Senator from 
New York, and later a member of President Lincoln’s Cabinet, 
in the course of a debate advocating an appropriation for an 
economic survey of the Pacific for the purposes of trade devel- 
opment, made a prophecy as to the importance that the com- 
merce on the Pacific would eventually assume, and this in the 
light of present events is a little less than astonishing, and 
one can not but marvel at the clarity of his vision and his 
appreciation of what the acquisition of this new territory meant, 

The matter referred to is as follows: 
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EXCERPT FROM A SPEECH OF WILLIAM HENRY SEWARD 


The settlement of the Pacific coast is in a state of sheer infancy, 
There is, speaking relatively, neither capital nor labor there adequate 
to exhibit the forces of industry that might be employed in that wonder- 
The railway across Panama is not yet completed. 
The passage through Nicaragua is not perfect; that which leads through 
Tehuantepec is not begun; nor have we yet extended, even so far as to 
the Mississippi, the most important and necessary one of them all, the 
railroad across our own country to San Francisco * *. Neverthe- 
less, the commercial, social, political movements of the world are now 
in the direction of California * * +, Without waiting for perfect 
or safe channels, a strong and steady stream of emigration flows thither 
from every State and every district eastward of the Rocky Mountains. 
Similar torrents of emigration are pouring into California and Australia 
from the South American States, from Europe, and from Asia. This 
movement is not a sudden, or accidental, or irregular, or convulsive one; 
but it is one for which men and nature have been preparing through 
near 400 years, During all that time merchants and princes have 
been seeking how they could reach cheaply and expeditiously, “ Cathay,” 
“China,” “the East,” that intercourse and commerce might be estab- 
lished between its ancient nations and the newer ones of the West. 
To these objects Da Gama, Columbus, Americus, Cabot, Hudson, and 
other navigators devoted their talents, their labors, and their lives. Even 
the discovery of this continent and its islands, and the orginization of 
society and government upon them, grand and important as these events 
have been, were but conditional, preliminary, and ancillary to the more 
sublime result now in the act of consummation—the reunion of the two 
civilizations, which having parted on the plains of Asia 4,000 years ago 
and having traveled ever afterwards in opposite directions around the 
world, now meet again on the coasts and islands of the Pacific Ocean. 
Certainly, no mere human event of equal dignity and importance has 
ever occurred upon the earth, * * + 

Sir, have you considered the basis of this movement, that this con- 
tinent and Australia are capable of sustaining and need for their 
development five hundred millions, while their population is confined to 
50,000,000, and yet that Asia has two hundred millions of excess? As 
for those who doubt that this great movement will quicken activity and 
create wealth and power in California and Oregon, I leave them to con- 
sider what changes the movements, similar in nature but inferior in 
force and slower in effect, have produced already on the Atlantic coast 
of America. As to those who can not see how this movement will 
improve the condition of Asia I leave them to reflect upon the improve- 
ments in the country of Europe since the discovery and colonization of 
America, Who does not see, then, that every year hereafter European 
commerce, European politics, European thoughts, and European activity, 
although actually gaining greater foree—and European connections, al- 
though actually becoming more intimate—will, nevertheless, relatively 
sink in importance, while the Pacific Ocean, its shores, its islands, and 
the vast regions beyond will become the chief theater of events in the 
world's great hereafter? * * * 

Commerce is the great agent of this movement. Whatever nation 
shall put that commerce into full employment and shall conduct it 
steadily with adequate expansion will become necessarily the greatest 
of existing states; greater than any that has ever existed. Sir, 
you will claim that responsibility and that high destiny for our own 
country. * * * 

We have coal and iron * +, while corn, timber, cattle, hemp, 
wool, cotton, silk, oil, sugar, and the grape, quicksilver, lead, copper, 
silver, and gold are all found within our own broad domain in inex- 
haustible profusion. What energies we have already expended prove 
that we have in reserve all that are needful. What inventions we have 
made prove our equality to any exigency. Our capital increases, while 
labor scarcely knows the burden of taxation. Our Panama route to 
China has a decided advantage over that of the Isthmus of Suez, and 
at the same time vessels leaving that country and coming around the 
Horn will reach New York always at least five days sooner than vessels 
of equal speed can double the Cape of Good Hope, and make the port of 
Idverpool: * * > 

Mr. President, we now see how conspicuous a part in the great move- 
ment of the age California and Oregon are to sustain, and that, as yet, 
they are separated from us and isolated. They will adhere to us only 
so long as our government over them shall be conducted, not for our 
bencfit but for their own. Their loyalty is great, but it can not exceed 
that of the thirteen ancient American Colonies to Great Britain; and yet 
the neglect and oppression of their commerce undermined that loyalty, 
and resulted in their independence. I hear often of dangers to the 
Union, and see lines of threatened separation drawn by passionate men 
or alarmists, on parallels of latitude; but, in my judgment, there is 
only one danger of severance, and that is involved in_the possibility of 
criminal neglect of the new communities on the Pacific coast, while the 
summits of the Rocky Mountains and of the Snowy Mountains mark 
the only possible line of dismemberment. Against that danger I would 
guard as against the worst calamity that could befall, not only my 
country, at her most auspicious stage of progress, but mankind also, in 
the hour of their brightest hopes. I would guard against it by practic- 
ing impartial justice toward the new and remote States and Territories, 
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whose political power is small, while their wants are great, and by 
pursuing at the same time, with liberality and constancy, the lofty 
course which they indicate, of an aspiring yet generous and humane 
national ambition. 


[Reprinted from the National Republic, Washington, D. C.] 


THE RISK OF THE PACIFIC—IT IS RAPIDLY BECOMING THE GREATEST HIGH- 
WAY OF INTERNATIONAL COMMERCE AND BRINGING WITH IT PROSPERITY 
AND PROGRESS FOR OUR WESTERN PORTS 


By FRANKLIN F. KORELL, Representative in Congress from Oregon 


The quotation to the effect that the course of empire is ever west- 
ward has become embodied in our everyday American speech as firmly 
as many of the best-known sayings of Shakespeare. It is true, too, 
because ever since Father Abraham moved out from Ur of the Chaldees 
the tide of migration and progress has been westward. There came 
the Empire of Persia, then Greece, then Rome, and the countries of 
western Europe, but the tide did not stop here. Christopher Columbus 
and his hardy adventurers sailed westward across the great ocean and 
discovered the New World, Soon the pioneers were settling the West- 
ern Hemisphere and discovering the untold riches embraced within its 
bosom, 

In a few generations commerce on the Atlantic surpassed that on 
the Mediterranean which had been the principal highway up to that 
time. Again the tide of human progress swept westward. It con- 
tinued to roll across the American continent until to-day we see the 
great Pacific coming into its own, although it has been only a little 
more than a hundred years since its sea-borne commerce assumed any 
importance. In time the Pacifie will undoubtedly surpass the Atlantic 
in commerce, just as the Atlantic a few centuries ago went ahead of 
the Mediterranean. z 

In the prophetic words of Theodore Roosevelt: “The Mediterranean 
era died with the discovery of America; the Atlantic era has reached 
the height of its development; the Pacific era, destined to be the 
greatest, is just at the dawn.” 

There is a reason for this prophecy. In addition to the great Pacific 
slope of the United States, the great ocean touches the coasts of Japan, 
China, Asiatic Russia, the Philippines, South America, Alaska, Hawaii, 
Australia, New Zealand, Africa, Central America, and Canada. It 
makes possible increased commerce between the United States and all 
of these countries. Through the Panama Canal, too, there has been 
opened up a better communication between our western coast and Cuba, 
the West Indies, and Europe. 

The various sectors of the Asiatic side of the Pacific basin have an 
area of seven and one-half million square miles, compared with two 
and three-quarter million square miles that make up the American side. 
This amounts to slightly more than one-fifth of the land surface of the 
globe. The land area of the Pacific basin is one-third larger than the 
continent of North America and has a population equal that of North 
America and Europe combined. In fact, this area holds all told nearly 
one-third of the earth’s combined population—540,000,000 people on the 
Asiatic side and 23,000,000 on the American side. 

The 11 States included within the western division of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, and of course including Hawaii, are Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Washington, Montana, Utah, Wyoming, Nevada, Ari- 
zona, Colorado, New Mexico, and Idaho. In 1913 the population of this 
district was approximately seven and three-fourths million people; in 
1926, slightly more than 11,000,000 people—a gain in population during 
that period of some 40 per cent. In fact, the growth of population 
on the Pacific coast in recent years has been five times greater than 
the increase on the Atlantic coast. 

There is an explanation for this and reason for the continuing west- 
ward flow of civilization, This Pacific region produces three and one- 
half billion dollars worth of farm products every year. It contains 50 
per cent of the standing merchantable timber of the United States, and 
cuts lumber valued at $550,000,000 a year, employing in this industry 
225,000 persons. It is one of the great fruit-growing, stock-raising, 
dairying, and poultry sections of the world, and contains vast deposits 
of ore and minerals, much coal, and large subterranean lakes of oil. The 
great length of this region and the various elevations of altitude permit 
the raising of all kinds of fruits and farm products, 

This region contains 72 per cent of the potential water power in the 
United States. It can well be said that its vast water supply will 
bring forth new wealth from a fertile soil; that its coal, oil, and water 
power will generate inexhaustible power for manufacturing purposes. 
Nowhere in all the world is the future more replete with hope for the 
unlimited expansion of farming, industry, and manufacturing. 

Last, but not least, it may be said while on this phase of the subject 
that Oregon, Washington, and Alaska are the world’s largest fisheries, 
producing wealth of about $85,000,000 a year. 

Although the development of Pacific coast commerce has been steady, 
it was greatly enhanced by the opening of the Panama Canal in 1914 
and by two events of great importance occurring in the year 1898, 
These were the Battle of Manila Bay, which brought about ultimately 
the annexation of the Philippine Islands to the United States, and the 
formal incorporation of the Hawaiian Islands as an American Territory. 
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The opening of the canal, of course, greatly facilitated commerce be- 
tween the Atlantic and the Pacific, and the acquisition of the islands 
in the Pacific made the United States a world power. 

In 1913 Uncle Sam supplied about 32 per cent of Pacific Latin 
American imports. Great Britain’s share was 21 per cent and Ger- 
many's 19 per cent. In 1925 the proportion of the United States was 
50 per cent, while England's share had fallen to 15 per cent and Ger- 
many's to 10 per cent. Uncle Sam is now the principal supplier of 
products to every country in South America with the exception of 
Paraguay. 

In the days before the opening of the canal the far countries of 
the Pacific sent us about 12 per cent of our total imports and took 
about 7 per cent of our exports. Now they send us about 30 per cent 
of our imports and take about 15 per cent of our exports. In tbe 
words of the Washington Post, “ Japan is a better customer of this 
country than France, Italy, Argentina, or Australia, Only three other 
nations take a greater volume of American exports. Nearly 10 per cent 
of our imports comè from Japan. That country is second only to 
Canada as a source of supply for American markets.” The experts 
have found out that if we could increase China's per capita imports 
from the United States to equal Japan’s, this would mean an increase 
of $6,000,000,000 over China's present total of $600,000,000, 

In 1929 our total sales to customers amounted to $5,128,400,000 
worth of commodities. Compare this world trade with our potential 
exports to China, if the day ever arrives, and it surely will, when 
China shall have a stable government and become a prosperous nation. 
America's trade with Canada is now three times that of 1913. The 
sugar production of Hawaii in 1902 was, in round figures, 356,000 tons; 
in 1928 it was 904,000 tons. In 1902 practically no pineapples were 
packed; in 1928, 8,633,000 cases of 24 cans each were packed. The 
sugar crop in 1928 had a value of approximately $95,000,000, and the 
pineapple pack of 1928 was worth approximately $39,594,090, a clear 
gain over 1902. The value of the principal exports from the United 
States to Hawaii in 1928 was $77,824,000 and comprised a tremendous 
variety of things, a list far too long and too varied to even attempt to 
mention. 

The increase of our Pacific trade as compared with the expansion of 
our Atlantic commerce is indicated in a recent report of the Secretary 
of Commerce which says: The changes in the geographic distribution 
of our export sales during the fiscal year just closed were for the most 
part in the same direction as those of other recent years. Exports to 
Europe incteased only 3 per cent, partly by reason of the actual decline 
in sales of grain to that Continent, while to all the rest of the world we 
sold 16% per cent more in value than in 1927-28. The continent show- 
ing the greatest increase was Asia, 20%½ per cent. But to no great 
trade region outside of Europe was the increase less than about 11 per 
cent. It is to be expected that after manufactured goods became more 
important in our foreign sales, the gain in exports shall be chiefly in 
trade with countries as yet little developed in manufacturing industries.” 

The reason for the rising importance of the Pacific as an interna- 
tional highway will be indicated by some slight insight into the progress 
made by our 11 Western States. The total value of the products of ag- 
riculture for that district rose from $562,000,000 in 1909 to $1,694,- 
846,000 in 1928. The value of mineral products increased from $354,- 
000,000 in 1909 to $1,046,000,000 in 1926. But most noteworthy of all 
is the fact that the value of the manufactured products increased from 
$1,208,000,000 in 1909 to $4,595,102,000 in 1927. 

In 1900 the total exports from our Pacific coast ports amounted to 
$69,608,329. In 1928 the value had grown to $557,860,000. Imports 
coming to our Pacific coast ports in 1900 were valued at $58,401,381. 
In 1928 the value of imports was $493,775,000. In 1928. the Pacific 
coast’s combined volume of exports and imports exclusive of Hawaii and 
Alaska amounted to $1,051,635,000, which was nearly ten times that 
of 1900 and three times that of 1913. In 1913 our Western States ex- 
ported to the foreign Pacific area $79,973,295 worth of goods, and im- 
ported $133,004,055 worth of commodities. In 1928 the value of the 
exports to these same countries had amounted to $262,908,000, and the 
imports had grown to $351,430,000. The total volume of our trade with 
France in 1928 was $399,400,000. The total volume of our trade with 
Japan was $672,354,000. These figures give some idea of the signifi- 
cance of our trade in the Pacific area. 

The total exports of the United States as a whole in 1928 to Asia and 
Oceania amounted to $834,547,000, and the imports of the United States 
as a whole from those sections of the Pacific area amounted to $1,222,- 
378,000, nearly 50 per cent greater than the amount of our exports. It 
is to be noted, however, that the total of the imports has greatly in- 
creased by certain commodities that we are not yet able to produce for 
ourselves, as notably, rubber, This makes a total value of trade between 
the United States, Asia, and Oceania about $2,056,925,000. 

The rise of the Pacific also spells increasing progress and prosperity 
for our own great Pacific ports—San Francisco, Seattle, Los Angeles, 
and Portland. It may be said, too, that the port of San Diego is one 
of growing importance, and the same is true of Tacoma. 

I am naturally proud of my own city of Portland and its harbor and 
port. In 1850 Portland was a village of a few hundred inhabitants, 
accessible only to vessels of light draft. To-day it bas an estimated 
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population of over 364,000 and is one of the major ports of the Pacific. 
The harbor proper is formed by the Willamette River, has a width of 
from 900 to 1,600 feet, and affords nearly 27 miles of water frontage, 
a great deal of which is now occupied by public and private terminals, 
grain, oil, and lumber wharves, grain elevators, dry docks, and ship- 
yards. It has a least channel depth of 30 feet at low water, and a new 
project for a 35-foot low-water depth has been adopted. The Federal 
project for the 30-foot depth ship channel from Portland to the Pacific 
has been completed for several years. 

Portland is the primary wheat exporting port of the Pacific coast, 
and this important grain constitutes the principal item of export. Other 
exports are lumber, apples, flour, canned goods, and paper. The con- 
tinued gain in domestic imports is indicative of the growth of Port- 
land as a jobbing and distributing center. The total tonnage of ocean 
traffic in and out of Portland in 1929 was 5,554,709, but there was in 
addition a large volume of inland water or river traffic amounting in 
1927 to more than 4,000,000 tons, 

Seattle is one of the famous ports of the Pacific coast. The port of 
Seattle has an outer salt-water harbor and an inner or fresh-water 
harbor. It is in the outer harbor that most of Seattle's shipping is 
conducted. Seattle is one of the most progressive cities in the country, 
and has an estimated population of not far from 400,000. 

In 1919 the water-borne commerce of Seattle was 5,496,666 tons, 
with a value of $750,071,971. In 1929 the total number of tons had 
grown to 9,167,475. he port has expended during the last 15 years 
approximately $10,000,000 in developing the existing system of harbor 
terminals. 

The historic port of the Pacific coast is San Francisco, a city which 
now has a population of more than 750,000 within the city and county 
limits. 

The San Francisco Harbor includes 450 square miles of water and is 
one of the finest landlocked harbors in the world. So much has been 
said of the beautiful Golden Gate in song and story that it is not neces- 
sary to take any space here in attempting a description of it. 

In the year 1929, 7,806 ships arrived in the port of San Francisco, 
and there were 7,959 departures. The value of the commerce of San 
Francisco with foreign countries in 1929 was $423,000,000, an increase 
of 13 per cent over 1927. 

The port of Los Angeles is a modern achievement. The harbor towns 
of San Pedro and Wilmington were annexed to the city in 1909, and Los 
Angeles promised to spend in the 10 years following $10,000,000 in 
harbor improvements. In 1910, the following year, the Government com- 
pleted the breakwater of over 2 miles in length at a cost of $3,100,000. 
Then the real growth and progress of Los Angeles Harbor commenced. 

The actual construction of channels and terminals began in 1912 and 
the first municipal wharf was completed in 1914. 

In the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, Los Angeles Harbor handled 
over 2,000,000 tons of cargo, valued at a little more than $76,000,000, 
and 2,787 vessels entered the port. In the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1929, the harbor handled over 26,099,245 tons of cargo valued at over 
$1,038,380,246, and 7,888 vessels entered the port. 

Los Angeles leads in the export of canned fish, petroleum, oils, and 
in the import of lumber. 

In this brief article I have attempted to give the readers of the 
National Republic some idea of the rapid growth of the Pacific States 
and the rise in the importance of the Pacific in our foreign trade. 

In conclusion, I shall quote a few paragraphs from Dr. Julius Klein, 
the efficient Assistant Secretary of Commerce, who has the following to 
say about our Pacific trade: 

“A study of the import statistics of Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, and 
Chile, generally designated as the west coast countries of South Amer- 
ica, show constantly increasing imports, with a steadily mounting share 
from the United States. In 1913 total imports into these countries 
amounted to $177,819,482. of which 18.2 per cent originated in the 
United States; in 1924 total imports had risen to $237,723,115, of which 
29.6 came from the United States; of total imports valued at $256,- 
669,123 in 1925, 31.9 per cent were from the United States; and 
1926 figures show total imports of $262,529,959, with 36 per cent com- 
ing from this country. 

“The Pacific Coast States have shared extensively in this*expanding 
market, shipments thereto from the ports of Oregon, Washington, and 
California having increased 238 per cent between 1913 and 1926, or 
from less than $4,500,000 in the former year to more than $15,000,000 
in the latter. In view of the fact that total imports into these four 
west coast countries of South America were only 47 per cent greater in 
1926 than in 1913 and that total imports from the United States in- 
creased 192 per cent, the increase of 238 per cent from the Pacific 
Coast States is particularly significant. The outlook in this market 
for Pacific coast products is exceptionally bright.” 

Dr. Julius Klein also states, in an article on Our New Trade Frontier 
in the Orient, that: 

“Before the World War (in 1913) our commerce—exports and im- 


“ports—with these lands from New Zealand around to Japan and west- 


ward to India totaled, in round figures, $462,000,000. This represented 
just under 12 per cent of our total imperts and just under 7 per cent 
of our total exports. 
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Last year we did a business with the Orlent of 82.215.000, 000, of 
which $1,448,000,000 represented imports and $772,000,000 represented 
exports, This import trade now constitutes 30 per cent of our total 
imports, and our exports to the Far East have increased to 14.6 per 
cent of our total exports. In no other part of the world have we made 
such rapid advances in the development of both import and export 
trade as we have with the countries of the Far East. Not only has the 
actual volume of the trade increased many fold but the proportion of 
our world commerce represented by it has more than doubled. 

“ industrially also the Orient has been awakening, and in those lines 
where unskilled labor may be utilized to advantage, some degree of 
success has been attained. Japan, for example, has developed a large 
cotton-textile industry; India has done the same, and in China over 
5,000,000 spindles are in operation, of which more than 3,000,000 are 
Chinese owned. The Far East now employs tens of thousands of 
workers in its mills and the new purchasing power represented by its 
milis and the new purchasing power represented by their earnings is 
expanding steadily. India has in Bengal a world center for jute pro- 
duction, and is developing slowly but successfully an iron and steel 
industry. 

Even more important than these considerations is the fact that this 
new economic advance across the Pacific will afford a new outlet for 
the many varieties of special machinery, replacements, and supplies 
which America is so well qualified to provide. Our sales of machinery 
to this region in 1926 reached the impressive total of $72,000,000—and 
this is just a beginning. Furthermore, this factory development in- 
volves the payment of wages which yield a higher income to thousands 
of native population than they would otherwise receive, and it has 
already had the effect of increasing their purchasing power noticeably. 

“These factors have already resulted in remarkable developments in 
the sale of small luxuries to the Far East, which are now being dis- 
tributed in areas where poverty has heretofore precluded their being 
marketed. 

“There ig some evidence that the trade lines of the future will knit 
the United States most closely with the relatively near-by countries of 
China and Japan, where we have the advantage of proximity, as com- 
pared with the European nations, and where our progress is unim- 
peded by the preference of colonies for the goods of their mother coun- 
tries, It is to Japan and China that we shall be shipping the major 
portion of our sales to the Orient, and our purchases from them promise 
to continue at a heavy rate.” 


THOMAS JEFFERSON 


Mr, McDUFFIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Recorp a brief statement on the life and character 
of Thomas Jefferson. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing 
an article on the life of Thomas Jefferson. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McDUFFIB. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp by printing an article on Thomas Jef- 
ferson, I submit the following very inspiring and illuminating 
article sent out to-day by the Hon. Jouett Shouse, executive 
secretary of the Democratic National Committee: 


CAT EVERY VIBRATION BETWEEN THE POINTS OF LIBERTY AND DESPOTISM, 
SOMETHING WILL BE GAINED BY THE FORMER 


There would have been no United States of America if it had not been 
for Thomas Jefferson. It was his genius that found a way to reconcile 
the differences among the thirteen American States and make possible a 
political union to replace the loose federation of interests that fought the 
Revolutionary War. 

Had it not been for the certainty of the views of the founder of the 
Democratic Party and the compelling logic of his philosophy, we would 
have had either the monarchical system of Hamilton's dream or the 
eastern part of the United States might have paralleled the stormy his- 
tory of Central America, instead of developing into the great, powerful, 
homogeneous country with a teeming national consciousness that was the 
fulfillment of Jefferson's vision. Had it not been for Jefferson, all of 
the country west of the Mississippi and all south of the Carolinas 
would, in all probability, still be foreign territory. 

At every stage of the progress of the transformation of a number of 
jealous, contentious Commonwealths with different histories, divergent 
views, and opposing interests into a united nation, we discover the hand 
of Jefferson skillfully finding the answers to hard questions and devising 
processes of reconciliation. 

It is interesting to trace the story of the intellectual cyolution of the 
great statesman from the awkward boy, left to his own devices at the 
age of 14. He was at school—a queer school, according to our modern 
ideas—conducted by teachers whose shortcomings were plain to the pre- 
cocious youngster who had the wisdom and determination to shift to a 
new educational environment as soon as possible. Then we see him 
at the university, likewise a strange institution, with its theological 
emphasis and its Indian annex—tbrown in with boys following the Brit- 
ish tradition of having as good a time as possible, and incidentally gath- 
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ering only enough book learning to qualify them for the lives of country 
gentlemen. 

Our Jefferson was comfortable, but not wealthy. The histories tell 
us that it was quite a drag on his estate to find the hundred pounds a 
year—his uniyersity course cost. 

Some strain of the thrifty, careful yeomanry of his paternal ancestors 
gave him an infinite capacity for taking pains. His diaries and note- 
books testify to the meticulous attention he gave to recording events, so 
there is hardly a day of his life of which we have not the complete 
story—from the recording of the sixpences he spent to the conferences 
on which the fate of the Nation depended. 

And through it all, he never veered from his basic thought of pre- 
serving the fullest measure of individual liberty and holding the powers 
of government as near as possible to their source—the people them- 
selves. With this theory, naturally, went the principle of retaining for 
the States all authority they did not specifically bestow on the Federal 
establishment. 

That was warp and woof of the whole governmental fabric he was 
engaged in weaving; the basis of our first fundamental controversy ; 
the issue on which Jefferson and Hamilton contested through the years 
of the Nation’s beginnings. 

Through Jefferson's long public life, he never abated in his regard of 
State rights as the corner stone of our liberties. He was vehement on 
the subject when the Constitution was forming, and we find him after he 
had retired from the Presidency still warning his fellow-citizens that 
the States should be watchful to note every material usurpation of 
their rights; denounce them as they occur in the most peremptory 
terms, protest against them as wrongs to which our present submission 
shall be considered, not as acknowledgments or precedents of right, 
but as a temporary yielding to the lesser evil.“ 

Jefferson was a bookworm always, and, strange for that sort of a 
character, he was the strongest man physically in his section of the 
country and endowed with a courage and capacity for prompt decisions 
which suggests a soldier rather than a student. Unconsciously, the 
boy's poring over volumes and manuscripts was fitting him for his place 
in history, for it was his knowledge of experiments in government— 
and the tragic archives of misgovernment—that enabled him to put 
his finger on the weak places of the innumerable plans for the nascent 
nation, to point the true way—probably the only way—that America 
could fulfill its destiny. 

His was perhaps the most consistent life of which we have the full 
story. From college to the practice of law and the administration of 
his estate; membership in the Virginia House of Burgesses, where his 
insistence on the then novel theory of the inalienable rights of man 
played so strong a part in Virginia’s prominence in resistance to British 
tyranny; membership in the Continental Congress; Governor of Vir- 
ginia, succeeding Patrick Henry; his embassy to France; membership 
in Washington's Cabinet, where as Secretary of State with but four 
aides he did the work now divided among half a dozen departments; 
his Vice Presidency, his two terms as President; and the sunset of 
his life as a revered philosopher; he never changed. The mainspring 
of the whole Jefferson system was his insistence that in the end political 
wisdom rested with the people, and at the close of it all he chose these 
three things to be placed on his tombstone: 

“The authorship of the Declaration of Independence, the writing of 
the Statute for Religious Liberty, and the founding of the University of 
Virginia.” : . 

It may seem incongruous a century later to think that a man, whose 
achievements were so many and so great, should deem that the enact- 
ment of a statute for so simple a principle as that men should worship 
according to their own consciences should be so set out, but it was 
anything but a commonplace in those days. Jefferson’s Virginia was 
still putting Quakers in the stocks and discriminating against Baptists, 
and there was still on the statute books a law assessing the death 
penalty for an offender who three times disobeyed the mandates of the 
clergy of the Established English Church to attend divine service. 

Of course, Jefferson was not always successful. He was too much 
ahead of his time to marshal all the thought of his day to march with 
him. Though a slave-holder himself, he recognized the danger to the 
country that lay in that institution, and sought its gradual extirpation. 
Away back in his days as a burgess, we find him introducing a measure 
for the repeal of a Virginia law that threw difficulties in the way of 
a planter who wanted to free his slaves. 

It is curious to note the definiteness of his views on problems which 
most of us.think of as being entirely new. For example, we find him 
130 years ago fulminating against the dilution of executive responsibility 
through the use of commissions. 

“ Responsibility,” he wrote at that time, “is a tremendous engine 
in free government. Let him [the Executive] feel the full weight of it 
by taking away the shelter of his executive council.” And 15 years 
later we find him still protesting against “the screen of a council 
behind which to escape from responsibility.” 

He was intensely practical, despite the criticism he incurred in his 
own time of being a star-gazing theorist and idealist. For example, 
during his ministry in France, when he was striving to remedy the 
desperate condition of American trade, so necessary to get the new 
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Nation really under way, he sought to bring about free trade in Ameri- 
can tobacco, only to be confronted with the statement that the tobacco 
business was a monopoly of the King, the American end of which was 
handled by his friend, Robert Morris, who was the only person who 
could lawfully send a pound of tobacco to France. Jefferson suggested 
that he did not wish to have the King’s revenue renounced, but only 
that the monopoly should be put down, which he suggested might be 
“effected in the simplest manner by obliging the importers to pay on 
entrance a duty equal to what the King received or to deposit the 
tobacco in the King's warehouse until it was paid.” He succeeded to 
the extent of gaining the agreement that the Morris contract would not 
be renewed, and he also managed to help New England by obtaining 
the admission of whale oil from Nantucket into France, while barring 
that of European whale fishers. 

He was always doing these practical things. 

The Italians bad a rice so good that it drove the American rice out 
of the European market. Strict laws prohibited the export of any of 
the seed, so we find Jefferson, the American dignitary and philosopher, 
filling his pockets with it and sending it to Charleston, where it was 
distributed to the rice planters, a dozen or two grains to each, and from 
those pocketfuls of seed rice is descended the American rice of to-day. 

Jefferson also invented the dollar; that is, he devised the decimal 
system of currency to take the place of the awkward business of pounds, 
shillings, and pence, which we inherited from the mother country. 

He knew how to compromise, and because of that capacity the Capital 
of the United States is now at Washington. There were twin contro- 
versies raging when Jefferson was Secretary of State—one as to the 
location of the Capital and the other on the assumption of the States 
debts, growing out of the Revolution, by the National Government. 
There was even å prospect of the Confederation breaking up over this 
question. New York and New England wanted the Capital to be at 
Rights Ferry on the Susquehanna. The Southern States combated this. 
Germantown and other places were suggested as alternatives. 

The Southern States resisted the transfer of the war debts to the Fed- 
eral Government, Some of them had paid partially as the debts were 
incurred; there was objection to bearing the burdens incurred by expe- 
ditions not authorized by Washington; there was the complication of 
dubious speculation in depreciated currency. Both sides were hinting at 
secession. Jefferson got the champions of both these propositions to 
dine with him at his house at Maiden Lane, and the result was that 
in exchange for the southern votes for assumption of the States debts 
was given the southern location of the Capital. 

Another of Jefferson’s dinners resulted in the principle that there 
should be no warships on the Great Lakes and no fortifications on the 
long frontier between us and Canada. This was the dinner at which 
the first British ambassador to the United States was the sole guest, 
and, talking over the vexed question of when, if ever, Great Britain 
would surrender the frontier ports, such as that at Detroit, it was 
the ambassador's suggestion that neither party have any forts, but 
trading posts only, “ which,” said Jefferson, “ accorded well with two 
ideas of mine of leaving commerce free and never keeping unnecessary 
soldiers.” 

Jefferson's 44 years in public life enriched the country but impov- 
erished himself. The embargo which he proclaimed as President de- 
stroyed the market for produce of his farms to such an extent that 
in his old age a public subscription only saved Monticello for him. 
He carried out his principle of never permitting his offices to aid his 
personal fortunes, to an extent that seems unbelievable in this day 
when nobody is surprised to find a high official studying the stock 
market reports. When he was Secretary of State his old friend and 
seeretary asked him for advice as to the disposition of a little stock, 
to which he replied: “ Were I to advise your agent (who is himself 
a stock dealer) to sell out yours at this or that moment it would be 
used as a signal to guide speculation.” 

Invited to share in an investment that promised almost a certainty 
of profit, he declined on the ground that a public man must preserve 
his mind free from all possible bias of interest. 

Nowadays the Vice Presidential office is the subject of all manner of 
jests because of the lack of adequate employment as second highest 
official in the land, but when Jefferson attained to that office by virtue 
of having three electoral yotes fewer than John Adams he found 
plenty to do. Among other things, he devoted himself to the Manual 
of Parliamentary Practice, which is still the basis of procedure in the 
Congress. Perhaps the most startling thing in it is “ When the pri- 
vate interests of a Member are concerned in a bill or question he is to 
withdraw.” 

He and President Adams, being on opposite sides, though at that 
time close personal friends, Jefferson was given a small part in the 
actual administration. In fact, one of the historians records that 
President Adams never consulted the Vice President on political mat- 
ters after Madison had declined the French mission, the proffer of which 
was Adams's last effort to disregard the principle established by Wash- 
ington of ignoring party distinctious in his appointments. The next 
time there was a consultation on political matters—for the punctuality 
of their official relations was never interrupted—was four years later, 
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when Adams had been defeated for reelection and Jefferson and Aaron 
Burr were tied for the office and the House of Representatives was 
determining the succession. Jefferson called on the President, asking 
him to negative a congressional proposal that the President of the 
Senate should conduct the Government in the event that the tie was 
not dissolved before the expiration of Adams's term, pointing out that 
that was an unconstitutional expedient and might result in revolution. 

Adams demurred, saying that Jefferson could himself fix the election 
by promising that he would not turn out the Federalists from office, 
put down the Navy, or wipe off the public debt. Jefferson had no 
mind to do any of these things, but, as he told Gouverneur Morris, 
who had made that proposal to him on behalf of the Federalists, the 
country would have to decide from his record in public office what 
course he meant to pursue, “ believing it to be my duty,“ he said, “ to be 
passive and silent during the present régime; that I should certainly 
make no terms, should never go into the office of President by capitula- 
tion, nor with my hands tied by any condition which would hinder me 
from pursuing the measures which I should deem for the public good.” 

The eight years during which Jefferson was President of the United 
States demonstrated to the country that the Democratic ideals for 
which he had fought through his whole career were neither glittering 
generalities nor impractical dreams. He began his administration by 
pardoning all who had been imprisoned for violation of the sedition 
laws, because, as he phrased it, he considered that law to be “a nullity 
as absolute and palpable as if Congress had ordered us to fall down 
and worship a golden image; and that it was as much my duty to arrest 
its execution at every stage as it would have been to rescue from the 
fiery furnace those who had been cast into it for refusing to worship 
the image.” It was accordingly done in every instance without asking 
what the offenders had done or against whom they had offended, but 
whether the pains they were suffering were inflicted under the pretended 
sedition law. 

It had been argued that Jefferson's interpretation of the doctrine of 
State rights would result in nullification and confusion. Perhaps no 
administration has been as free from conflict along these lines as was 
his. 

Insisting always that the division between the executive and the 
legislative branches of the Government should be strictly observed, he 
nevertheless led the country successfully through the complications and 
dangers that beset the young Nation through the period of the Napoleonic 
wars, which time after time threatened to involve us in a world struggle 
of that day. He did not hesitate to let Great Britain know that we 
would join actively in the general war then supposed to be impending if 
England seized New Orleans. He gave France the same warning when 
he heard that Spain was ceding Louisiana and Florida to France. He 
let France understand that If she attempted to take possession of New 
Orleans “it seals the union of two nations who in conjunction can 
maintain exclusive possession of the ocean. From that moment we must 
marry ourselves to the British fleet and nation.” The result of all of 
which was that Louisiana became American territory at a price of 
$15,000,000. y 

Jefferson also had the satisfaction of relieving the world of the exac- 
tions of the Barbary pirates. Like every other country, the United 
States had paid millions to ransom its citizens who had been seized 
and enslaved. As our envoy in Paris, he had himself negotiated such 
ransoms. But that all ended when Jefferson sent Decatur with his 
three frigates and sloop to the Mediterranean. 

The end of Jefferson’s administration saw the democratic principle 
so firmly established that federalism in its old sense really ceased to 
exist in this country. He was one of those few Presidents who, had he 
desired it, could have had a third term, for the whole country now 
acclaimed his administrations. He waved that aside, as had Washing- 
ton before him. And yet no President was so abused before he came 
into office as he. The country was told that he hated the Constitution 
and was pledged to subvert it; that he would tumble the country into 
ruin in one stroke and bring on bankruptcy and distress; that he would 
dismantle the Navy. Perhaps the most moral man who has ever 
attained to the headship of the Nation, he was accused from the pulpit 
of robbing a widow and fatherless children of £10,000 intrusted to him 
by his grandfather's will. They called bim an atheist, profane phi- 
losopher, and an infidel, and accused him of every sort of personal 
impurity and immorality. He never complained of this any more than 
he did of criticism when he was President. He retired to Monticello, 
issuing no denials or protests, and, incidentally, invented the revolving 
desk chair. 

When somebody commented on the absence of bitterness under the 
snowstorm of defamation, he merely smiled and replied that the defama- 
tion did not apply to him, for, he said, there never was a Thomas 
Jefferson such as they described. 

Perhaps the greatest shock of all his term was his abolition of the 
heavy court etiquette that surrounded the Chief Magistrate. He did 
away, for example, with the weekly levee not altogether because it was 
too reminiscent of court but because it took up too much time. During 
his term the White House was open to the public but twice a year— 
on July 4 and on New Year’s Day. His dinners had no more of state 
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than those of a private citizen. He lived up to his code that the 
President was merely a citizen performing a particular function to 
which he had been chosen. He never bothered during his first term 
to make deals or devise schemes to get the second, and he went out of 
office the same modest gentleman that he was when he entered, 

It was to Jefferson that we owe not only the basie principles of 
democracy but the demonstration that they are practical and that under 
them a nation thrives and prospers as under no other system. For 
more than a century they have been under fire by those who seek to 
make government a means of profit to themselves, 

In war his pen was the complement of Washington's sword; in peace 
he not only led his country politically but intellectually. The bill of 
rights, the dignity of the citizen, freedom of religion, of speech, and of 
the press were among his contributions to the science of morals and of 
government. The strict separation of the legislative, executive, and 
judicial branches of the Government was his constant anxiety; reposing 
the power to inaugurate revenue measure in the House of Congress 
nearest to the people, so that the taxing power should never become an 
asset of tyranny, was one of the many things he took from the British 
system—the whole history of government was his field when he came to 
form a Constitution for the United States, and he gleaned the best 
wherever he found it. 

He engaged in no wars, but could hardly be described as a pacifist 
in the modern sense, for, in the process of steering the then frail 
bark of nationality through the stormy waters of the Napoleonic era, 
he did not hesitate to show that he would fight to attain and maintain 
his country’s desires if they were threatened by the mutations of the 
European struggles. 

In a period when duelling was part of the system of his social order 
he fought no duels; though the leading figure of the fiercest controversy 
in the country's history, no adversary sought to challenge him to defend 
his position with pistol or sword, with both of which he was familiar. 
Perhaps the reason for this may be found in his overwhelming sense 
of justice, his capacity to see what was defendable in his opponent's 
position, and his willingness to credit him with as much sincerity as he 
had himself. To him recrimination was a waste of time. Though 
assailed by every foul charge and malicious innuendo to which his ad- 
versaries could lay tongue or pen, he stuck to the merits of whatever 
issue he was advocating or combating, for, as he explained, the question 
was everything and the character of the advocate nothing. 

The story of our country is the story of the defense of the principles 
established by our first great Democrat, for every attempt to turn the 
agencies of government to personal advantage involves an assault on 
Jefferson's code. : 

“ Soberly,” said Abraham Lincoln, “It is no child's play to save the 
principles of Jefferson from total overthrow in this Nation. The 
principles of Jefferson are the definitions and axioms of free society.” 


CRITICISMS OF CONGRESSMEN 


Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my own remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, all honest men 
invite constructive criticisms. No one appreciates a destructive 
one. All people who attempt anything worth while are bom- 
barded with all kinds of criticism. Public officials come in for 
their share of criticisms and when they offer for reelection they 
generally get more than their share, A political campaign, on 
a high plane when all parties wage a contest of constructive 
criticisms upon the merits of the real public issues, is always 
helpful and desirable. The people are enabled to select their 
officials after giving due and proper consideration to the merits 
of each contestant as developed by their position on matters of 
public concern. I know of no public official who is more anxious 
for fair, constructive criticisms than the average Member of 
Congress; and yet probably no one receives quite so few help- 
ful, fair criticisms or quite so many destructive unfair criticisms. 

There are several reasons for this. One of the foremost is 
that the labors of Members of Congress, in most cases, are per- 
formed hundreds and even thousands of miles from their con- 
stituents and it is so easy for our enemies to make charges 
which our friends back home, of their own knowledge, do not 
know to be untrue. Our people see our State and county offi- 
cials at work. Not so with us, All the information they get 
about our efforts here, is from correspondence, newspapers, the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, and from what is said about us by those 
who come here and behold our labors. Thus it is that the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD is the chief source of information. People 
as a whole learn more about our work from the Recorp than 
from any other medium. Newspapers and others may misrepre- 
sent Congress and the Members but the Recorp states the 
truth. 

This is the reason many wish there was no Recorp and ob- 
ject to Members mailing parts of it to their people back home. 
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The ConeresstonaL Recorp is the shield and armor of the com- 
mon people and the defender of their representatives in Con- 
gress. Without it, great corporate wealth could so control the 
big newspapers as to destroy any one who would not do their 
will and be their slave and the Congressman, with modest means, 
could not make reply. The CONGRESSIONAL Recorp and the 
right to mail it free is a mighty bulwark of the liberties of our 
people, and puts the representative of the common people in po- 
sition to defend his people and himself against unfair subsidized 
hewspaper propaganda. 

I wish I could mail the ConeressionaL Recorp to all the 
yoters in my district, but I can not. It would cost me about 
$2,000 a month to do this. I must content myself with paying 
about a thousand dollars per year to send out a part of my own 
remarks and speeches. I wish I was able to send them all out. 

Contrary to what many believe, the Members pay for the 
printing of their speeches when they mail them out. The post- 
age, though, is free. If it was not free, the rich man or the man 
with big campaign boodle would have the advantage of the poor 
Member who is too honest to take a bribe or sell out for large 
campaign donations. Many complain bitterly because Members 
of Congress can mail parts of the Recorp free. 

The CONGRESSIONAL Recorp and parts of the Recorp are mailed 
free so Members of Congress can let their people know just what 
they are doing here. It is the duty of the Member to make re- 
ports to his people from time to time. The franking privilege 
enables the Member to do his duty by his folks. The free-mail 
privilege does not belong to the Congressman. It is the right 
of the people. It can only be exercised by the Member in official 
matters. It can only be used for the service of the public. 

Mr. Speaker, the Member who is everlastingly on the job uses 
in behalf of his people every ounce of his energy and every 
weapon at his command. He strives to overcome every obstacle 
that would harm his district and Nation and wages a never- 
tiring, relentless warfare by speeches before committees and on 
the floor, by putting his remarks and the remarks of others in 
the Recorp when he can not get time to deliver or read them, 
and by seeking to overcome in every way possible those who 
with every weapon at their command are fighting him. 

Those who criticize the use of the Recorp, just simply do not 
know the facts, and if they were here and did their duty would 
use the Record and every known legitimate means in behalf of 
their people back home just as the conscientious Member here 
does, The men here who make the most speeches and do the 
most work also put in the Recorp the most remarks of them- 
selves and others when they believe by so doing they can help 
the cause of their people. 

It has always been thus, and always will be. At this time I 
shall only mention a few more unfair criticisms. It is grossly 
unfair to criticize all of Congress for what a few Members may 
or may not do. For instance, if a few Members should fail to 
be faithful to their people, all should not be blamed for the 
acts of the few. 

Again, it is not fair to criticize the minority, because the 
majority outvotes them and passes bad legislation, such as some- 
times happens when the Democrats are in control, and which is 
almost invariably the case when the Republicans are in power. 

Another most unfair thrust at any efficient, loyal Member of 
Congress is for some one in his district to say “the district 
needs an honest, sober, able man in Congress at this time,” thus 
indirectly, by insinuation and innuendo, accusing the Member in 
office with being a dishonest, drunken weakling. This kind of 
a charge is sometimes made against a Member by people who 
would not dare charge the Member directly with being either 
crooked, drunken, or crazy. They dare not make a false state- 
ment directly, but will and do make it indirectly. 

Mr. Speaker, the unfairest criticism, though, that was ever 
made of a Member of Congress, or of anyone else, is for some 
one in criticizing the Member or individual to circulate a mere 
rumor or hearsay statement which would not be received in 
any court of justice as evidence and which in most probability 
is not at all true. Criticisms are often very proper, but they 
are never proper, but vicious and cowardly, when the one mak- 
ing them of his own knowledge does not know them to be true, 
and when they are very probably false. 

In conclusion, let me say Members of Congress should be 
criticized and they invite fair criticism. There are thousands 
upon tens of thousands of pages of written record, here, telling 
correctly of their bills, votes, attendance, speeches, and services 
in every respect. This is the record that should be criticized if 
anyone finds a flaw in it and can offer something better. Many 
brush this record aside with the statement “he has done 
nothing.” This is unfair. A man can not remain in Congress 


in good health and do nothing. He either votes or does not; 
makes speeches or remains silent; answers roll call or is absent 
playing golf or attending a show; either appears before com- 
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mittees or does not; either introduces and fights for bills or 
does not; and in fact he is very loyal to his people or in effect 
is a traitor to their best interest or he is somewhere between 
these extremes. I am sure most Members of Congress rather 
have a race without so much talk about rumors and what 
some one whispered to another, all of which generally is untrue 
or at least distorted and misleading. They would much prefer 
an open, fair discussion of their true merits and services as 
disclosed by the daily printed official RECORD. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS—FARM ORGANIZATION AND THE DEBENTURE 
PLAN 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, in view of the failure of legis- 
lation enacted by this Congress to stabilize the price of agricul- 
tural products, to give the farmer the benefit of the protective 
tariff, and to place the agricultural interests of America on a 
basis of economic equality with other industries as promised 
by both political parties in the campaign preceding the last 
national election, the following letter from the National Grange 
is particularly pertinent at this stage of the consideration of the 
pending tariff bill: 


Marca 26, 1930. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: Until recent weeks, we had hoped that the tariff 
bill might be revised in the Senate in such manner as to meet the needs 
of agriculture. But, in all frankness, it is necessary to say that the 
rates in the bill which has just been passed by the Senate and sent 
to conference, fall far short of placing agriculture on a basis of equality 
with industry, as was promised in the last presidential campaign. It 
is also true that the bill is not in accord with the recommendations 
contained in the message of President Hoover at the opening of the 
special session of Congress, last April. 

It will be recalled that the President advocated only a limited revi- 
sion of the Industrial schedules, remarking that it was not as if we 
were setting up a new basis of protective duties for industry. There 
was peculiar force and truth in his comment that this had been done 
when the Fordney-McCumber bill was enacted. The industrial rates 
then established, and still in effect, are admittedly the highest tariff 
rates in our history. That these rates, on the whole, are effective is 
attested by the fact that less than 5 per cent of the manufactured 
products consumed in this country are imported. 

Under all the circumstances, and particularly in view of the depressed 
condition of agriculture, it has been astonishing that industry should 
demand still higher rates in connection with a revision of the tariff 
undertaken primarily to give agriculture parity with the other groups 
composing our industrial system. 

Keeping in mind the fact that agriculture is at a disadvantage, as 
compared with industry, under the Fordney-Mecumber bill it must be 
manifest to any impartial observer that under a plan of revision grant- 
ing four times as many increases in rates to industry as to agriculture 
the disparity which we undertook to correct still remains. 

From the broad standpoint of national welfare it must certainly be 
said that we have drifted far from the sane and reasonable attitude to- 
ward the tariff! which was enunciated by President McKinley in his last 
public utterance. In the memorable address which he delivered at the 
Pan American Exposition at Buffalo, on the day preceding his assassina- 
tion, he said: À 

“We must not repose in fancied security that we can forever sell 
everything and buy little or nothing. If such a thing were possible, it 
would not be best for us nor for those with whom we deal. * * œ If 
perchance some of our tariffs are no longer needed for revenue or to 
encourage and protect our industries at home, why should they not be 
employed to extend and promote our markets abroad?” 

The difficulty with our protective system as it affects the farmer is 
that, while industrial tariffs are usually 100 per cent effective and 
operate to raise the farmer's costs, the major portion of American agri- 
culture, under present conditions, can not be brought under the pro- 
tective system, For generations the growers of our staple crops have 
been thrown into merciless competition with the cheapest labor in the 
world, while being compelled by the action of ‘the Government to buy 
their supplies in a highly protected market. The higher we make the 
rates on commodities which farmers in common with the rest of our 
population must buy the less chance there is for the economic survival 
of those branches of our agriculture which can not be brought under the 
protective system. 

We warmiy commend the Senate for its action in incorporating the 
export debenture amendment in the tariff bill. The retention of this 
feature of the bill will mean more to agriculture than many farm 
rates it contains, which we know in adyance will be partially or wholly 
ineffective. It can not be too strongly emphasized that it will be 
economically impossible for agriculture to continue indefinitely to pay 
the higher costs occasioned by the tariff unless it receives corresponding 
benefits from the protective system. In supporting the debenture plan 


the Grange does not ask for any gratuity or special favor for agricul- 
ture. We are asking for simple justice and fair play. The principal 
beneficiaries of the protective system should be willing to approve this 
plan. 


As Senator BORAH said in his speech on the debenture proposal 
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on the floor of the Senate last June, “unless the protective tarii 
applies and can be made to apply as a system te the Nation as a 
whole, then it becomes a special privilege, the result of governmental 
favor, and is intolerable.” 

From the beginning of the long fight for equality for agriculture the 
friends of the farmer, both in and out of Congress, have steadfastly 
declared that we must make the tariff effective on our surplus crops in 
order to remedy the ills of agriculture. The debenture amendment 
contains the only proposal pending before the present Congress which 
is intended to accomplish this. In recent months the price of wheat, 
cotton, dairy and poultry products, and other farm commodities has 
been lower than at any time since the World War. At the same time 
farm costs have been maintained at high levels, principally by existing 
tariff rates on industrial commodities. As a matter of fundamental 
justice we strongly urge the House to concur in the debenture 
amendment. 

Sincerely yours, 
THE NATIONAL GRANGE, 
FRED BRENCKMAN, 
Washington Representative. 


RELIEF OF FARMERS IN CERTAIN STATES 


Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill (H. R. 10818) to extend the 
provisions of Public Resolution No, 47, Seventy-first Congress, 
entitled “ Joint resolution for the relief of farmers in the storm, 
flood, and/or drought stricken areas of Alabama, Florida, Geor- 
gia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Indiana, Illinois, Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, New Mex- 
ico, and Missouri.” 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Montana asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of a bill, which the 
Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, what is the big idea? 

Mr. LEAVITT. ‘The situation is that the seed loan bill, which 
has already passed the House and Senate, and for which an ap- 
propriation has already been made, is found to be so worded 
that it will not allow the purchase of fuel oil for farmers in 
some sections that use small tractors instead of horses. It 
would, in effect, allow a man who farms on one side of the 
fence with horses to get the benefit while the farmer on the 
other side who uses a tractor, and who needs relief in the same 
way, would be denied the benefit. It comes with a favorable re- 
port from the Secretary of Agriculture, calling it an emergency 
matter, and it has had the unanimous action of the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Of course, a favorable report from the 
Department of Agriculture on bills of this kind makes absolutely 
no impression upon me. I recall that when this bill was passed 
there were a great many Members on the floor and it seemed 
then the bill was perfect. The other day we tried to get an 
appropriation for Porto Rico but this House howled it down. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Of course, that may have been a mistake. 
I had this bill up earlier in the afternoon, and there was some 
objection and some question about it. I have discussed the 
matter with the gentleman who objected and he has withdrawn 
his objection. It is a matter of real emergency. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. You are not going to buy oil for the trac- 
tors to-morrow or within the next few days. 

Mr. LEAVITT. The situation is that the organization to put 
this into effect is already on its way to Grand Forks. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. This bill has not passed the Senate as yet. 

Mr. LEAVITT. It has been considered in the committee. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The Senate is not in session, so let it go 
over until Monday. I shall object for the present. 

ADJOURNMENT OVER 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet on Monday 
next. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn 
to meet on Monday next. Is there objection? 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
it is the purpose of the gentleman to take up the tariff bill on 
Monday, as I understand. Could the gentleman give me some 
idea as to when we are going to reach the Private Calendar 
again? 

Mr. SNELL. I can not say definitely, but within a short 
time. 

Mr. EDWARDS. 
Speaker. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
following the question which the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 


I have no objection to the request, Mr. 
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Epwarns] asked and answered himself, does the gentleman pro- 
pose to take up the tariff bill Monday? 

Mr. SNELL. I think it is somewhat doubtful. 

Mr. GARNER, It is a question whether consideration of the 
tariff bill will be brought up Monday or Tuesday. 

Mr. SNELL. It will be Monday or Tuesday, and I think now 
it will be Tuesday. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Would the gentleman say 
positively that it will be Tuesday? 

Mr. SNELL. Not positively. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. The gentleman is not even 
positive about Tuesday? 

Mr. SNELL. I can not say positively, because there has not 
been any decision. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. It will not be Monday? 

Mr. SNELL. At the present time, I think not. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled a bill of the House of the following title, 
which was thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 6120. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the construction of certain public buildings, and for 
other purposes,” approved May 25, 1926 (44 Stat., 630); the 
act entitled “An act to amend section 5 of the act entitled ‘An 
act to provide for the construction of certain public buildings, 
and for other purposes,’ approved May 25, 1926,” dated Febru- 
ary 24, 1928 (45 Stat., 137); and the act entitled “An act 
authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to acquire certain 
lands within the District of Columbia to be used as space for 
public buildings,” approved January 13, 1928 (45 Stat., 51). 

ADJOURN MENT 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 6 o’clock and 21 
minutes p. m.) the House, in accordance with its previous order, 
adjourned until Monday, March 31, 1930, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Friday, March 28, 1930, as re- 
ported to the floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 
COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS 
(10.30 a. m.) 
To consider private bills. 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
(10.30 a. m.) 
Legislative appropriation bill. 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 
; (10 a. m.) 


To create a body corporate by the name of The Textile 
Aliance Foundation (H. R. 9557). 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Accounts. H. Res. 178. A 
resolution to provide for the expenses of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency in carrying out the provisions of H. Res. 
141 (Rept. No. 1003). Ordered to be printed, 

Mr. DOWELL: Committee on Roads. H. R. 10037. A bill 
to amend the act entitled “An act making appropriations for the 
Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1929, and for other purposes,” approved May 16, 1928; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1009). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho: Committee on Irrigation and Recla- 
mation. H. R. 5662. A bill providing for depositing certain 
moneys into the reclamation fund; without amendment (Rept. 
No, 1010). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 
Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Accounts, H. Res. 187. A 
resolution to pay Amanda A. Richmond, widow of James E. 
Richmond, six months’ compensation and an additional $250 to 
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defray funeral expenses and last illness of said James E. 
Richmond (Rept. No. 1004). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. GUYER: Committee on Claims. H. R. 471. A bill for the 
relief of Luther W. Guerin; with amendment (Rept. No. 1005). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 11088. A bill for 
the refund of money erroneously collected from Thomas Griffith, 
of Peach Creek, W. Va.; with amendment (Rept. No. 1006). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


Mr. WURZBACH: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 


11182. A bill for the relief of Edward Knight; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1007). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
H. R. 11113. A bill for the relief of the widows and wife of 
certain Foreign Service officers; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1008). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions were 
introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DICKSTEIN: A bill (H. R. 11190) to exempt from 
the quota husbands of American citizens; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. LEHLBACH: A bill (H. R. 11191) to amend and 
supplement an act entitled “An act to amend the salary rates 
contained in the compensation schedules of the act of March 4, 
1923, entitled ‘An act to provide for the classification of civilian 
positions within the District of Columbia and in the field serv- 
ices,’ approved May 28, 1928, and for other purposes“; to the 
Committee on the Civil Service. 

By Mr. MoSWAIN: A bill (H. R. 11192) to provide for the 
retirement of disabled nurses of the Army; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11193) to amend section 23, of the World 
War veterans’ act, 1924, as amended; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. MOORE of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 11194) to deter- 
mine the contribution of the United States to the expenses of 
the District of Columbia, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. SCHNEIDER: A bill (H. R. 11195) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to authorize the cutting of timber, the manufac- 
ture und sale of lumber, and the preservation of the forests on 
the Menominee Indian Reservation in the State of Wisconsin,” 
as amended; to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 

By Mrs. OLDFIELD: A bill (H. R. 11196) to extend the 
times for commencing and completing the construction of a 
bridge across the White River at or near Clarendon, Ark.; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 11197) to pro- 
vide for a term of court at Ponca City, Okla.; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MICHENER: A bill (H. R. 11198) granting the con- 
sent of Congress to the board of county road commissioners of 
Wayne County, Mich., to reconstruct, maintain, and operate as 
a free highway bridge the existing railroad bridge across the 
American channel of the Detroit River, leading from the main- 
land to Grosse Isle, Mich., and about 16 miles below the city 
of Detroit, Mich.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON;; A bill (H. R. 11199) to amend 
sections 22 and 89, Title II, of the national prohibition act; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. R. 11200) to provide for the 
acquisition, sale, and closer settlement of delinquent lands on 
irrigation projects by the Government to protect its investment; 
to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

By Mr. LAMPERT: A bill (H. R. 11201) to authorize a pre- 
liminary examination of the Fox River, Wis., for the purpose of 
flood control; to the Committee on Flood Control. 

By Mr. McFADDEN: A bill (H. R. 11202) to provide for the 
erection of a suitable monument to the memory of David Wil- 
mot, author of the Wilmot proviso; to the Committee on the 
Library. 

By Mr. MEAD: A bill (H. R. 11203) to ratify certain leases 
with the Seneca Nation of Indians; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HUDSON: A bill (H. R. 11204) to regulate the entry 
of persons into the United States, to establish a border patrol 
in the Coast Guard, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. WOOD: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 283) making ad- 
ditional appropriations for certain expenses under the Depart- 
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ment of Justice for the remainder of the fiscal year 1930; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ABERNETHY: A bill (H. R. 11205) for the relief of 
Moody A. Howell; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. ARNOLD: A bill (H. R. 11206) granting an increase 
of pension to Rebecca Wilson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BRAND of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 11207) for the relief 
of Ceylon Gowdy, otherwise. known as Ceylon G. Andrews; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CABLE: A bill (H. R. 11208) granting a pension to 
Mary Vance; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CHASE: A bill (H. R. 11209) granting a pension to 
Eunice C. McGarvey; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. COOPER of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 11210) granting a 
pension to Esther Evans; to the Committee on Inyalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. CRAIL: A bill (H. R. 11211) granting an increase 
of pension to Harold A. Canon; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11212) to recognize the high public service 
rendered by James C. Burke in voluntarily submitting himself 
for a test in an effort to discover the cause and means of trans- 
mission of malarial fever; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. FISH: A bill (H. R. 11213) for the relief of John J. 
Hannigan; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11214) for the relief of Joseph Schattan; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GIFFORD: A bill (H. R. 11215) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary A. C. Vanderhoop; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GREENWOOD: A bill (H. R. 11216) granting an 
increase of pension to Nancy J. Hulett; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GREGORY: A bill (H. R. 11217) granting a pension 
to Lucretia E. James; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HALSEY: A bill (H. R. 11218) granting an increase 
of pension to Emily S. Rogers; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HALL of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 11219) granting an 
increase of pension to Letta A. Jones; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HUDSPETH: A bill (H. R. 11220) granting a pen- 
sion to Margaret R. Frier; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. KOPP: A bill (H. R. 11221) granting a pension to 
Waldo E. Stucker; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mrs. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 11222) granting a pension 
to Navar Combs; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LEA of California: A bill (H. R. 11223) granting a 
pension to Margaret E. Johnson; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. MURPHY: A bill (H. R. 11224) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary S. Tillett; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. FRANK M. RAMEY: A bill (H. R. 11225) granting 
an increase of pension to William H. Harris; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. STONE: A bill (H. R. 11226) for the relief of William 
F. Bourland; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. STRONG of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 11227) granting an 
increase of pension to Ophelia F. Lyons; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. É 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

6094. By Mr. ADKINS: Petition of citizens of Moweagua, 
Shelby County, III., requesting speedy consideration and passage 
of House bill 2562, providing for increased rates of pension to 
the men who served in the armed forces of the United States 
during the Spanish War period; to the Committee on Pensions, 

6095. By Mr. ALMON: Petition of J. R. Crow, route No. 2, 
box 156, Decatur, Ala., in behalf of the bill pending in Congress 
providing for an increase of pensions for the Spanish-American 
War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions, 

6096, By Mr. BOYLAN: Letter from the New York State 
Federation of Labor, at Albany, N. Y., favoring the La Follette 
and Ge 306); to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 
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6097. Also, letter from the Warehousemen’s Association of the 
Port of New York (Inc.), New York City, favoring House bill 
10418; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

6098. By Mr. BRUNNER: Petition of some of the citizens of 
Queens County, N. Y., indorsing House bill 2562 and Senate bill 
476, and urging Congress to speedily pass these measures; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

6099. By Mr. CARTER of Wyoming: Petition of citizens of 
Buffalo, Wyo., favoring House bill 2562, granting an increase 
of pension to Spanish-American War veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

6100. By Mr. DRANE: Petition of citizens of the first congres- 
sional district of Florida, in support of House bill 2562 and 
Senate bill 476; to the Committee on Pensions. 

6101. By Mr. DOXEY: Petition of John W. McCracken and 
others, of Sardis, Miss., urging speedy consideration and passage 
of House bill 2562 and Senate bill 476, providing for increase in 
pensions to Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee 
on Pensions, 

6102. By Mr. ESLICK: Resolution of the common council, 
city of Pulaski, Tenn., in behalf of General Pulaski memorial 
day; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

6103. By Mr. FRENCH: Petition of nine citizens of Forest, 
Idaho, protesting against proposed calendar change of weekly 
cycle in connection with House Joint Resolution 334; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

6104. By Mr. FULMER: Resolutions passed by the American 
Legion Auxiliary Post, No. 10, Charleston, S. C., in behalf of 
House bill 9411, proposing to establish a veterans’ hospital in 
South Carolina; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

6105. By Mr. GREGORY: Petition of Bennett Harding and 
23 other citizens of Crittenden County, Ky., urging the speedy 
consideration and passage of House bill 2562, providing for 
increased rates of pension to the men who served in the armed 
forces of the United States during the Spanish War; to the 
Committee on Pensions. i 

6106. By Mr. HALSEY : Petition of H. W. Austin and other 
citizens of El Dorado Springs, Mo., for passage of the Robsion- 
Capper free public school bill, which will establish a national 
department of public education, with its head a member of the 
President’s Cabinet; to the Committee on Education. 

6107. By Mr. HUDSON: Petition from citizens of Flint and 
Milford, Mich., urging the passage of House bill 2562 providing 
for increased rates of pension to the men who served in the 
armed forces of the United States during the Spanish War 
period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

6108. By Mr. JOHNSON of Nebraska: Petition of 71 veterans 
and citizens of Nuckolls County, Nebr., urging speedy considera- 
tion and passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

6109. Also, petition of Business Men’s Forum, Bertrand, Nebr., 
in support of Sears bill (H. R. 9376); to the Committee on 
Flood Control. 

6110. By Mr. KENDALL of Pennsylvania: Petition of citizens 
of Uniontown, Pa., urging favorable action on legislation in- 
creasing the pensions of Spanish-American War veterans; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

6111. By Mr. NIEDRINGHAUS: Petition of Joseph J. Bard- 
gett and 60 other citizens of St. Louis and St. Louis County, 
urging speedy consideration of Senate bill 476 and House bill 
2562 providing for increased rates of pension to the men who 
served in the armed forces of the United States during the 
Spanish War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

6112. By Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma: Petition of Clyde 
Parkinson and 29 other citizens of Tulsa County, Okla., urging 
prompt action on legislation for the further relief of Spanish- 
American War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

6113. By Mr. ROWBOTTOM: Petition of Phil F. Voelker and 
others, of Evansville, Ind., that Congress enact into law legisla- 
tion providing for increased rates of pension to the men who 
served in the armed forces of the United States during the 
Spanish-American War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

6114. By Mr. SCHNEIDER: Petition by citizens of Outagamie 
County, Wis., urging the speedy consideration and passage of 
House bill 2562 and Senate bill 476, providing increased rates of 
pension to the veterans of the Spanish War; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

6115. By Mr. SHORT of Missouri: Petition of citizens of 
Stoddard County, Mo., urging the passage of House bill 2562 
and Senate bill 476, to increase the pensions of Spanish War vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

6116. By Mr. SMITH of West Virginia: Resolution of the 
members of Oneida Tribe, No. 91, Improved Order of Red Men, 
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of Olcott, W. Va., favoring the passage of the Capper-Robsion 
free public school bill; to the Committee on Education. 

6117. By Mr. STONE: Petition of 32 citizens of Kingfisher, 
Okla., asking Congress to pass favorably on House bill 9233, to 
prescribe a certain prohibition oath; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

6118. Also, petition of 43 citizens from Mooreland, Okla., ask- 
ing Congress to pass favorably on House bill 9233, to prescribe 
a certain prohibition oath; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

6119. Also, petition of 17 citizens of Oklahoma City, Okla., 
asking Congress to pass favorably on House bill 9233, to pre- 
scribe a certain prohibition oath; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

6120. Also, petition of 82 citizens of Alva, Okla., asking Con- 
gress to pass favorably on House bill 9233, to prescribe a cer- 
tain prohibition oath; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

6121. Also, petition of Woman’s Relief Corps of Oklahoma, 
asking Congress to pass favorably on House bill 8765, introduced 
by Mr. Sronns; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6122. By Mr. WHITTINGTON: Petition of J. M. Bennett and 
66 citizens, asking for the passage of House bill 2562 and Sen- 
ate bill 476, for increased pensions for Spanish-American veter- 
ans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

6123. By Mr. WOLFENDEN;: Petition of West Chester Lodge 
No. 908, Loyal Order Moose, West Chester, Pa., praying for 
passage of House bill 2562 and Senate bill 476, to increase pen- 
sions of Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

6124. By Mr. ZIHLMAN: Petition of the North Takoma Im- 
provement Club, of Takoma Park, in reference to House bill 
10813, the District appropriation bill, and the elimination of the 
item of $211,000 for the construction of a viaduct to eliminate 
the dangerous grade crossing at Fern and Chestnut Streets 
NW.; to the Committee on Appropriations. 


SENATE 
Frmay, March 28, 1930 


The Chaplain, Rev. ZeBarney T. Phillips, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 


O God, who art always more ready to hear than we to pray, 
and who lovest every soul of man more than a mother loves her 
child, give us the inward grace to utilize for every need the 
impact of all outward things, the glowing love enriched by serv- 
ice, the generous mind that sees with a thousand eyes though 
others be dim-sighted, and the reverence that arms with courage 
as we face the duties of another day. Bless our fair land with 
every element of good, that sheltered by Thy fostering care we 
may approve ourselves a nation void of offense, and in this hour 
of serving Thee may discern in the crises of our times Thy 
judgments, in the growing demand for righteousness the coming 
of Thy kingdom. All of which we ask through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read the Journal of the pro- 
ceedings of Tuesday, March 25, 1930, when, upon request of Mr. 
McNary and by unanimous consent, the further reading was 
dispensed with and the Journal was approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had agreed to the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 6120) to amend the 
act entitled “An act to provide for the construction of certain 
publie buildings, and for other purposes,” approved May 25, 
1926 (44 Stats. 630) ; the act entitled “An act to amend section 5 
of the act entitled ‘An act to provide for the construction of 
certain public buildings, and for other purposes, approved May 
25, 1926,” dated February 24, 1928 (45 Stats. 137); and the act 
entitled “An act authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to 
acquire certain land within the District of Columbia to be used 
as space for public buildings,” approved January 13, 1928 (45 
Stats. 51). 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the 
bill (H. R. 5616) to amend the act entitled “An act to provide 
that the United States shall aid the States in the construction 
of rural post roads, and for other purposes,” approved July 11, 
1916, as amended and supplemented, and for other purposes, 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
the following bills, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: ; 

H. R. 4293. An act to provide for a ferry and a highway near 
the Pacific entrance of the Panama Canal; 
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H. R. 7968. An act granting the consent of Congress to agree- 
ments or compacts between the States of Oklahoma and Texas 
for the purchase, construction, and maintenance of highway 
bridges over the Red River, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 8293. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to read- 
just the commissioned personnel of the Coast Guard, and for 
other purposes,” approved March 2, 1929; 

H. R. 8637. An act to fix the rank and pay of the Commandant 
of the Coast Guard; 

H. R. 8807. An act to provide for the coordination of the pub- 
lic-health activities of the Government, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 10583. An act to provide for the method of measurement 
of vessels using the Panama Canal; and 

H. R. 10813. An act making appropriations for the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia and other activities chargeable 
in whole or in part against the revenues of such District for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, and for other purposes. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The message also announced that the Speaker had affixed his 
signature to the following enrolled bills and joint resolution, 
and they were signed by the Vice President: 

S. 3371. An act to amend section 88 of the Judicial Code, as 
amended ; 

H. R. 3657. An act to quiet title and possession with respect to 
certain lands in Custer County, Nebr. ; 

II. ít. 6120. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the construction of certain public buildings, and for 
other purposes,” approved May 25, 1926 (44 Stat. 640); the 
act entitled “An act to amend section 5 of the act entitled ‘An 
act to provide for the construction of certain public buildings, 
and for other purposes,’ approved May 25, 1926,” dated February 
24, 1928 (45 Stat. 137) ; and the act entitled “An act authorizing 
the Secretary of the Treasury to acquire certain lands within 
the District of Columbia to be used as space for public build- 
ings,” approved January 13, 1928 (45 Stat. 51); 

H. R. 11045. An act to increase the appropriation for the 
acquisition of a site for the new House Office Building; and 

H. J. Res. 264. Joint resolution making an appropriation to 
complete the restoration of the frigate Constitution. 


PETITIONS 


Mr. BRATTON presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Tajique, N. Mex., praying for the passage of legislation grant- 
ing increased pensions to veterans of the war with Spain, which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. SHEPPARD presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Vickery, Tex., praying for the passage of legislation granting 
increased pensions to veterans of the war with Spain, which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens (ladies) of 
Georgetown, Tex., praying for the passage of the so-called 
Brookhart bill, being the bill (S. 1003) to prevent the obstrue- 
tion of and burdens upon interstate trade and commerce in copy- 
righted motion-picture films, and to prevent restraint upon free 
competition in the production, distribution, and exhibition of 
copyrighted motion-picture films, and to prevent the further 
monopolization of the business of producing, distributing, and 
exhibiting copyrighted motion-picture films (a) by prohibiting 
the blind booking and block booking of copyrighted motion-pic- 
ture films; (b) by prohibiting the arbitrary allocation of such 
films by producers and distributors to theaters in which they or 
other producers and distributors have an interest, direct or indi- 
rect; (c) by making unlawful the arbitrary refusal by pro- 
ducers or distributors to furnish such films to theaters in which 
they have no interest; (d) and by making unlawful any system 
for the arbitration of disputes arising out of the lease or license 
of such films which is imposed on the exhibitor against his will 
and/or which is enforced by the coercive action of producers or 
distributors not parties to the dispute, which was referred to 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. VANDENBERG: 

A bill (S. 4027) granting the consent of Congress to the 
Board of County Road Commissioners of Wayne County, Mich., 
to reconstruct, maintain, and operate as a free highway bridge 
the existing railroad bridge across the American channel of the 
Detroit River, leading from the mainland to Grosse Isle, Mich., 
and about 16 miles below the city of Detroit, Mich.; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 4028) to amend the Federal farm loan act as 
amended; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 
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A bill (S. 4029) for the relief of Edward Knight (with ac- 
companying papers) ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read twice by their titles 
and referred as indicated below: 

H. R. 4293. An act to provide for a ferry and a highway near 
the Pacific entrance of the Panama Canal; 

H. R. 8293. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to read- 
just the commissioned personnel of the Coast Guard, and for 
other purposes,” approved March 2, 1929; 

H. R. 8637. An act to fix the rank and pay of the Commandant 
of the Coast Guard; 

H. R. 8807, An act to provide for the coordination of the 
public-health activities of the Government, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

H. R. 10583. An act to provide for the method of measurement 
of vessels using the Panama Canal; to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

H. R. 10813. An act making appropriations for the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia and other activities chargeable 
in whole or in part against the revenues of such District for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Appropriations, 

UNEMPLOYMENT AND OTHER LABOR PROBLEMS—ADDRESS BY HON, 
WILLIAM GREEN 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, on March 7 Hon. William 
Green, president of the American Federation of Labor, delivered 
a very thoughtful and timely address before a joint session of 
the Kentucky Legislature. As we all know, Mr. Green is de- 
voted to the welfare of the American workingman and is a 
thoughtful student of our social and economic problems. A 
perusal of this address will be very helpful to Members of Con- 
gress and the people generally. I ask unanimous consent that 
it may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD. 

President Green spoke as follows: 


Lieutenant Governor Breathitt, Mr. Speaker, Colonel Axton, and mem- 
bers of the Kentucky General Assembly, permit me to express my deep 
appreciation of the very cordial welcome you have extended me on this 
occasion and to supplement that by stating that I regard the kind and 
cordial invitation extended me to meet with you, to greet you, and to 
bring to you a brief message as a signal honor. You honor me very 
greatly through the invitation you extended, and, at the same time, you 
pay a very great tribute to the great organization which, for the mo- 
ment, I have the honor to represent. It is, indeed, deeply significant 
when this splendid body will pause long enough to listen to a message 
from a labor representative, and while I appreciate the honor extended 
me on numerous occasions to address members of general assemblies 
in different States of the Nation it occurs to me that it is a signal 
honor to receive an invitation from the general assembly of this his- 
toric old State of Kentucky. I want you to know that I speak the 
truth with all sincerity when I say that no honor of any kind was 
ever conferred upon me that I appreciate more than this opportunity 
to speak to you this morning. 

It is, indeed, unique in the history of human relations in industry 
when an outstanding employer of labor, such as Colonel Axton, would 
present a representative of labor to a general assembly. I am of the 
opinion that it is unique. I have never known of such an occurrence 
before, and I want to express my deep appreciation of this very great 
evidence of sympathy and interest in the cause of organized labor mani- 
fested by this great Kentuckian on this occasion when he came from the 
city of Louisville to the city of Frankfort for the express purpose of 
paying me this very great honor. I shall cherish very fondly in my 
memory the experience which I am permitted to enjoy upon this historic 
occasion. 

I want to speak to you for just a few moments upon some subjects 
that I regard of great social interest and of community importance, 
I want you to know that, in doing so, I am speaking to you in a dual 
capacity, as the representative of the American Federation of Labor 
and as a fellow legislator. Perhaps, it would be of interest to you for 
me to state that for two long terms I enjoyed the pleasure of sitting 
in the Ohio Senate as a distinguished member. I not only served as 
a State senator in Ohio for two terms but I was privileged to serve as 
the leader of the majority party, selected by my colleagues to serve in 
that exalted position. Because of that experience I can speak to you 
in an understanding way, because I know some of the difficult problems 
of a member of the general assembly. I know it requires a profound 
study of the different propositions extended. I know that many times, 
after a careful analysis of proposed legislation, a member seeking to 
do his duty in accordance with the dictates of his heart and conscience 
is forced to vote upon matters and decide issues in a way that runs 
contradictory to the wishes of many close, admiring friends. That is 
a difficult position to be placed in and these are the problems and 
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responsibilities that the members of a legislature are required to meet. 
The law of compensation works and you are required to pay, after all, 
the price which honor exacts. Thus we find ourselves, many times, in 
difficult positions because of the facts which I have just related. 

I speak to you, members of the Kentucky General Assembly, as a 
sympathetic friend, one understanding your problems and difficulties 
as you honestly seek to discharge the duties of your high, responsible, 
and exalted position. We are passing through an important period in 
the economic and social life of our Nation. Not so long ago the Nation, 
the economic life of the Nation, at least, sustained a very severe 
shock and following that shock industry suffered. Industry became, 
as it were, inactive. It halted in its operations. It remained, as it 
were, stationary, and thousands and thousands of workingmen and 
women have been thrown out of employment. 

We find in all the cities of our country to-day, in every industrial 
center, an increasing number of unemployed, and that makes for social 
unrest and industrial discontent. We are beginning to realize the grav- 
ity of the problem. Many of us foresaw the peak of unemployment that 
has now been reached and we appreciated the human suffering that 
would develop out of such an acute situation, It attracts our attention 
to this fact after all that there is no problem in human relations so 
important or that so vitally affects the peace and prosperity and the 
domestic tranquility of our Nation as this problem of unemployment, 
We have reached a period in the history and growth of this great 
Republic where we can not live in a feeling of peace and security, and 
at the same time have a large army of unemployed. They constitute a 
menace to the safety and perpetuity of our governmental institutions. 
That being the case, there is nothing that calls for more serious consid- 
eration upon the part of lawmaking bodies of our country, upon the 
citizenship of our land, upon the Chief Executives of our Government, 
than this great problem of unemployment. Unfortunately the people 
have never been in a position to know the extent of unemployment, the 
causes of unemployment, and the localities where unemployment existed. 
Our Government has failed in that respect. The statistical departments 
of the State and Federal Governments have never been informed as to 
the extent of unemployment, and whether it was due to technological, 
seasonal, or cyclical unemployment. The American Federation of Labor, 
realizing this fact, suggested to the executive authorities in the Capital 
City of Washington and to those having charge of the census enumera- 
tion that is now being taken that there ought to be and should be a 
careful survey made of the unemployment situation in the United States 
of America, What we needed was the picture before us, the number of 
men and women out of work, the causes of unemployment, the location 
of unemployment in the towns and cities of our country, 

I am happy to say that the executive authorities and those having 
in charge the census survey accepted our recommendation, and for the 
first time in the history of our Republic a survey will be made of unem- 
ployment when the census is being taken. They accepted our recom- 
mendation and a questionnaire has been prepared and the census 
enumerators, when they call at the homes, will inquire whether or not 
the bread-winner of the family was employed yesterday, whether he 
was unemployed, and if he was unemployed they will inquire as to the 
causes of said unemployment; whether he was forced into unemploy- 
ment because he was displaced through the introduction of machinery; 
whether he was unemployed because of seasonal unemployment; 
whether or not he was employed part time or full time. In that way 
we will be able to classify unemployment and show whether it is 
cyclical, technological, or seasonal, part time or full time, and what 
are the causes of all this unemployment that prevails. After we have 
had the picture before us, after we have the information and the facts 
are available for consideration, then I think we will be able to deal 
with the problem in a constructive way. Facts are necessary before 
we can act, and if we are to legislate wisely in developing a construc- 
tive building program in the States and the Federal Government; if 
we are to do the constructive and right things then we ought to have 
the facts available so that we can base our action not upon theory and 
speculation but upon facts, and from my experience as a legislator 
there is nothing that he longs for more than the facts upon which he 
may base his judgment and his conclusion. We hope to get the facts, 
the real, cold, unassailable, incontrovertible facts, and then, based 
upon these facts, I hope that we can legislate wisely in the Federal 
and State councils and the State legislatures, and thus we can deal 
with the problem of unemployment when it arises. 

I think you gentlemen will admit that, after all, this whole program 
of Governmental and State work is unsystematized; that there is a 
great deal of chaos in it; that there is no definite plan we can follow; 
that there ought to be some system developed so that we can carry on 
our public works in a judicious way and in a way that will help tide 
us over these periods of unemployment. We can do it if we can get 
the facts. Facts are involved. The American Federation of Labor has 
recommended to the Federal Government that funds be made avallable, 
through appropriation by the Congress of the United States, so that 
when our experts could determine that a period of unemployment was 
impending they could launch an extensive building and construction 
program, and in that way the slack of unemployment could be taken 
up and thousands who are thrown out of work could be given an oppor- 
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tunity to work in Government construction work. That could be sup- 
plemented by the same action on the part of the States and, following 
that to a logical conclusion, it could be supplemented by the city coun- 
cils in the towns and municipalities so that when industry is going 
normally and men and women are employed in private industry Goy- 
ernment work and Government construction could wait—nothing to be 
done then, only the most pressing needs and requirements—but when 
the downward cycle is apparent, when there is an economie reaction, 
then the Government program could be launched in the States and 
cities simultaneously, and instead of establishing bread lines and mak- 
ing men and women the objects of charity we could give them employ- 
ment so that they could earn a decent living and then sustain their 
families. 

That is what the workingman wants. He wants employment. He 
does not ask for charity. He resents being made an object of pater- 
nalism. He wants an opportunity to work, to earn the dollar that he 
spends, and we must systematize this whole industrial and economic 
situation so that we can meet these periods of social unrest, of indus- 
trial discontent, in a practical and constructive way and thus tide us 
over these serious periods of unemployment. 

Following that thought, I wish to remark that after all there are 
some problems that arise in our social and economic life that can be 
solved through the application of a political remedy, but we must always 
bear in mind that there are many problems that can not be solved 
through the application of a political remedy. They are economic in 
character and they yield only to the application of some economic solu- 
tion and the application of some economic remedy. I know that many 
times you may be confronted with requests for the enactment of a law 
that is intended to cure some economic situation, some economic ill, but 
you know, as an experienced man, that the enactment of such a law 
will not accomplish its purpose; it will fail utterly. There is a tendency 
developing in our political and social life to run to the lawmaking 
bodies for the enactment of a law to cure some real or imaginary ill. 
They say, “ Pass that law and let us cure this ill,” when the facts are 
that that is the very thing that should not be done. The remedy will 
not reach the seat of the disease. It is economic in character, 

Labor has always felt that we wanted to be left free, absolutely free 
to work out our economic problems; free to develop a cooperative and 
collective relationship with industry, and we do not want to be pre- 
vented, through the enactment of legislation, from doing the things for 
which our organizations were formed. We do not believe that it is a 
good thing to fix wages by law, and yet there are a great many people 
who would even attempt to fix wages in private industry through the 
enactment of statutes. We want to be free to work out bargains and 
agreements with our employers, regulating hours of labor for men, 
wages, conditions of employment. These are economic problems, and 
they will yield only when economic remedies are applied. 

Let us consider the other side of the picture. There are some prob- 
lems that require political action, and I think I can refer to some of 
them because you have considered them or will consider them, no doubt, 
during your legislative experience. We find, because of human selfish- 
ness and greed, that it is impossible to prevent the employment of 
children in industry at a tender age, and I do not think there is any 
true, thorough-going American citizen that believes in his heart that 
it is a good thing to employ children in industry at a tender age. I 
think that from the basis of our human sentiments we seek to protect 
the child life of the Nation, and yet we have found it necessary to enact 
child-labor legislation in order to protect our children. It would seem 
from a theoretical standpoint that that would be unnecessary because 
we would all be moved by such humane sentiments that no thinking man 
would employ a child in industry, and yet we find that in order to 
restrain human greed and selfishness it has been necessary to enact 
laws providing for the prohibition of the employment of children in 
mines, mills, and factories. If I bad my way, as an American citizen, 
loving our institutions and our flag, our freedom and our Government, 
devoted and loyal to our country—if I had my way I would take every 
child of a tender age out of every mill, mine, and factory where it may 
be employed and put it in the home, the schoolroom, and on the play- 
ground. I believe that the success of our form of government, the per- 
petuity of our institutional life, the preservation of our liberty and our 
freedom depend upon the development of a virile, sturdy, hearty citi- 
zenship, and we can only have that when every child, rich or poor, 
great or small, is given an opportunity to develop and grow morally, 
spiritually, physically, and mentally, and you can not develop a good 
citizenship when you put children in the mills, the mines, and the fac- 
tories. The American Federation of Labor is certain that this modern 
development in industry, the employment of women in large number, is 
an unnecessary evil. f 

We understand full well that women are playing a very important 
part in the industrial, economie, and political life of the Nation, and I 
think they are destined to play a more important part, They are find- 
ing their place in industry. Millions of them are employed. That is a 
development that we would not stop, but in employing women we must 
See to it that the rule of reason and righteousness is recognized and 
that it applies. We have a big interest in the women of our country. 
We have a big interest in them, and because of that peculiar interest 
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the courts of our land have uniformly held that lawmaking bodies pos- 
sess the authority, under the police power of the State and Nation, to 
enact laws limiting the hours of the employment of women in factories. 
We feel that is a matter that should be considered by the lawmak- 
ing bodies of our country. They are the future mothers of the race, 
and we should see to it that they are proteeted physically and that 
they may enjoy life and a happy moral environment. The thing 
that shocks me as I go into the industrial centers of the States 
farther south, where industry is now developing, where it is new, in 
the textile mills particularly—the thing that shocked me was that 
women are working without restraint in these mills at night, long hours 
at night, That to me is reprehensible. I use that word because I want 
to use a strong term in order to convey to you my feelings and my im- 
pression. The facts are that women are permitted to work long hours 
at night. While men and women worked during the daytime the mills 
were kept open during the nighttime, and the number of hours worked 
in the nighttime exceeded the number of hours worked during the day. 
That seemed to be contradictory. It is not natural to work at night, 
It is not good for the health and morals of women to work at night. 

You know, of course, that there is a great deal of unemployment in 
the United States at this time. I do not believe, with 3,000,000 un- 
employed men in the Nation, that it is necessary to require our women, 
our mothers and the future mothers of the Nation, to work at night. 
I think that the one great evil that ought to be tackled in the mills 
of the South is to develop a more sound economic condition so that the 
women will be allowed to remain at home and to rest at night. That 
is necessary because of our peculiar interest in women, I always 
recommend strongly the enactment of legislation that will protect 
women working both in the daytime and at night, but especially at 
night. Give them an opportunity to live. Do not exact from them the 
discharge of the duties of motherhood, and, in addition, draw from 
them their strength and mental powers and nervous energy through 
long hours of exacting toil in the nighttime. 

We are deeply interested in the health problem. No group of our 
citizenship appreciates more the value of the Public Health Service 
than the masses of the people. We want to see that branch of the 
service developed because there are so many occupational diseases 
arising now, growing out of our modern industrial life. We are happy, 
indeed, when we find the legislatures of our Nation showing a very 
liberal and sympathetic attitude toward the appropriation of adequate 
sums to carry on the public service, and I feel sure that this great 
lawmaking body of Kentucky will feel the same way about this very 
important matter, for, after all, there is no subject more important 
than health and education on the subject of right living and hygiene, 
the development of sanitary conditions, factory inspection laws, a study 
of occupational diseases, the causes and the application of proper 
scientific remedies. 

The American Federation of Labor is interested in education, also 
the development of our public schools. I hardly think it necessary to 
tell you about that. I am proud of the history of Kentucky along this 
line, because if there is any one Commonwealth devoted to the preser- 
vation of this great public-school system it is the people of Kentucky. 

We favor the enactment of workmen's compensation legislation that 
will give to the injured worker and the widow and the orphans made 
dependent when the breadwinner is killed, as a result of a fatal accident, 
an adequate sum to care for them and protect them as wards, if you 
please, of the State government. You have a workmen's compensation 
law in the State of Kentucky, one that labor initiated, that labor sup- 
ported, and that this great Commonwealth enacted into law, but I am 
sure you realize, as I do, that experience has taught us that there is 
room for constructive and practical amendments and improvements in 
this piece of social justice legislation. I hope you will give favorable 
consideration to the recommendation of our representatives in the State 
of Kentucky when they ask you for improvements in this piece of 
legislation. 

I have touched upon some things I regard as of importance to labor, 
the legislative matters in which we are interested. In connection with 
these matters I also wish to mention proper factory inspection laws, 
the development of a safety commission, because, after all, the wealth of 
a Commonwealth is found in the men and women of the Commonwealth. 
Industry can be destroyed and men and women can build it again, but 
men and women can not be destroyed without the Commonwealth losing 
its dearest treasures. 

Organized labor places importance and value upon the character and 
quality of men and women. We want to make this the greatest Nation 
under the sun—the land of the free and the home of the brave. A 
century and a haif of experience has brought us our problems. We must 
deal with them differently than our forefathers dealt with them. We 
must face the facts and deal with them, having always in mind the 
welfare of our beloved country. - 

In conclusion may I assure you that it is the American Federation 
of Labor that stands like the Rock of Gibraltar against these subversive 
elements that seek to substitute here in America a new philosophy, a 
philosophy imported from foreign shores. We have no sympathy with 
this group to which I refer. They are our enemies, They are more 
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There is no basis of accommodation upon which we can stand. There 
can be no understanding or cooperation between the two groups. We 
are engaged in an irreconcilable conflict with this group. There can be 
no compromise. The difference between them is this: They believe in 
the dictatorship of the proletariat. They believe that the capitalistic 
governments of our country, and every other country in the world, 
should be destroyed, and that we can substitute here in America a dicta- 
torship such as has been established in the Russian Empire. We are 
against that. We are against it! 

We believe in freedom and liberty for the individual. We believe 
the state is for the people. We do not believe the people are for the 
state. So we are devoted to our America, to the Constitution of the 
forefathers, to the Declaration of Independence, to our institutions, and 
to our form of government. We know that all is not well, that there 
are some things that are wrong and there are some burdens that bear 
heavily upon the masses of the people, but we know that within our 
hands, as sovereign citizens, we hold the instrumentality through which 
we can cure these wrongs, and they will be corrected when the public 
conscience is sufficiently aroused. 

There is the difference in the positions of the two groups. We are 
Americans in the full sense of the word, and may I assure this honor- 
able body, with all the power and sincerity I possess, that you will find 
the American Federation of Labor. with its 5,000,000 members and 
with an average of five associated with each one (which makes more than 
20,000,000), always devoted and loyal to our country, working out our 
problems in accordance with American traditions and American ideals, 
And come what may, we will stand as the defenders of our American 
institutions, our Government, and our flag. 


ADJOURNMENT TO TUESDAY 

Mr. McNARY. I move that the Senate adjourn until Tuesday 
next at 12 o'clock noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 12 o'clock and 5 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Tuesday, April 1, 1930, at 
12 o’clock meridian. R 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, March 31, 1930 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rey. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Our Father, let us not wait until some fair to-morrow to bring 
us the gifts of our hearts, but let us lay hold of happiness and 
contentment to-day and have them for all whom we meet. 
Breathe upon our entire citizenship an earnest purpose to do 
good to all peoples. Grant that our country may live in such 
blessings of Christian liberty that they may be led the same way. 
Take away all false pride and vainglory, and make us a nation 
that ever extends help and comfort to the unfortunate, Be with 
us and let us know the secret by which we may have from the 
Divine, strength, patience, and forbearance, and know uncom- 
plaining peace in the midst of the cares and problems of life. 
O bless us with that refuge of sacred thoughts that is in the 
bosom of our Heavenly Father. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, March 27, 1930, 
was read and approved. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON BICENTENARY 


Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks by printing in the Recorp a very brief reso- 
lution from the Legislature of South Carolina authorizing the 
governor of the State to appoint a commission to cooperate with 
the National George Washington Bicentennial Commission. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp I include the following concurrent reso- 
lution: 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
OF THE STATE OF SOUTH CAROLINA, JANUARY 14, 1930, THE SENATE 
CONCURRING 

A concurrent resolution authorizing the governor to appoint a commit- 
tee to represent South Carolina at the two hundredth anniversary of 
the birth of George Washington 


Whereas the joint resolution of Congress approved December 3, 1924, 
created the United States Commission for the Celebration of the Two 
Hundredth Anniversary of the Birth of George Washington; and 

Whereas by concurrent resolution the Congress of the United States 
earnestly and respectfully invites all the States to participate in this 
celebration, to the end that the bicentennial anniversary of the birth of 
George Washington may be commemorated in the year 1932 in such a 
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manner that future generations of American citizens may live according 
to the example and precepts of his exalted life and character, and thus 
perpetuate the American Republic: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the house of representatives (the senate concurring), 
That the governor is hereby authorized and requested to appoint one 
person from each congressional district to represent South Carolina at 
the celebration of the two hundredth anniversary of the birth of George 
Washington to be held in 1932. 

The concurrent resolution was agreed to and ordered sent to the 
senate. 


ADDRESS BY HON. WILEURN CARTWRIGHT, OF OKLAHOMA 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD by printing a speech delivered 
by the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. CarrwricHT] on a radio 
hook-up on the educational bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

The speech was as follows: 


THE CAPPER-ROBSION BILL 


For a number of years I have been much interested in the bills intro- 
duced in Congress which provide for the establishment of a department 
of education with a secretary in the President's Cabinet. 

For nine years prior to coming to Congress I was engaged in school 
work, and that is my qualifying statement for speaking to you on this 
important question. 

On April 15 of last year I spoke on this same subject and over this 
same station. My talk to-night is merely a supplement to what I said 
then with a statement as to the status of the measure at this time. 
Last year I presented the following facts and problems with which we 
were confronted: 

Are we giving an equal opportunity to every boy and girl in the land? 
Do our educational systems fully equip the coming generations to meet 
the changing social and economic conditions? In relative educational ad- 
vantages are not our school systems spotty—that is, in some sections 
poor, in some fair, in some good, and in others excellent? Can this 
condition obtain without its bad effects upon our republican form of 
government; upon our national cohesiveness which was always of such 
deep concern of the founders of our Republic? 

A startling discovery was made when America entered the World War. 
During the draft we found that one man in every four, when examined, 
did not know enough English to read a newspaper or write a letter 
home. One man in every five was physically unfit for any military 
service whatsoever. A terrible indictment of the mental and physical 
unfitness of a large proportion of American manhood! About one-fourth 
of these were native-born whites, 

The President now has in his Cabinet Secretaries whose major duties 
are to advance the interests of agriculture, commerce, and labor, but 
there is no one to do so for education, the basic element in the advance- 
ment of the other three, to say nothing of the deeper spiritual signifi- 
cance of education. The work of education, the foremost interest of our 
civilization, is shunted away in a bureau in the Department of the Inte- 
rior, where little attention is paid to it by Congress because of the mul- 
tiplicity of other details of that large department, 

In the past the growth of our schools has been somewhat a matter 
of chance; that is, there has been little scientific approach to the 
various problems of education, both with respect to its business adminis- 
trative phases and the teaching process. We have depended too much upon 
individual initiative and experimentation without creating a means of 
evaluating and passing on to all school authorities the splendid ideas 
which haye been and are being developed by individual experimentation, 
The lack of such a service has been most wasteful and our millions of 
children and the social order generally have suffered because the prog- 
ress has been too slow to meet the needs. Certainly it can not be ques- 
tioned that it is the duty of the National Government to see that her 
citizens are trained to meet new conditions in our constantly changing 
social order. This does not mean a Federal standardized school system 
such as that of France and Germany. It simply means the creation of 
an adequate fact-finding agency sufficiently equipped with funds to 
study and make public the best available data for the solution of the 
educational problems constantly arising. A department of education 
with a secretary in the President’s Cabinet is the only agency adequate 
to the task. 

Conceding that the administration of our schools is properly a State 
function, we must bear in mind that there is a duty which the National 
Government owes not only to the States but to its own perpetuity to 
see that her citizens are trained to meet the crying need for a deeper 
understanding of our national institutions and be not only willing but 
able to serve it to the fullest. “United we stand, divided we fall,” 
expresses a basic principle in society which should find its first appli- 
cation in support of a mutual relationship of our State and National 
Governments in the matter of education, 

I believe the arguments advanced for the establishment of such a 
department are based on sound sense and good principles. 
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In 1926 I heard Mr. Hoover, then a potential candidate for President, 
say to the National Education Association : 

“A century of scientific discovery has vastly increased the complexi- 
ties of our national life. It has given us new and more complicated 
tools by which we have gained enormously in productivity and in 
standards of living. It has vastly increased the opportunities for men 
and women to attain that position to which their abilities and character 
entitle them. It has necessitated a high degree of specialization, more 
education and skill. It has greatly reduced the amount of human sweat. 
It has given the adult a greater leisure which should be deyoted to 
some further education. It has prolonged the period and widened the 
chance for the schooling of children. And from it all your responsibili- 
ties have become infinitely greater and more complex, for you must pre- 
pare each oncoming generation for this changing scene.” 

When I heard him say that I said, “ Good, he must be for it.” 

Then when Mr. Hoover was elected President and he selected Dr. 
Ray Lyman Wilbur as Secretary of the Interior I said, “It won't be 
long now.“ But I was mistaken. It is generally known now that Sec- 
retary Wilbur is opposed to a department of education with a secretary 
in the President’s Cabinet. He is also opposed to giving Federal aid 
and assistance to the States. Those who have read his reasons for 
opposing the same will not recognize in him the mind of a Washington, 
a Jefferson, or a Lincoln, 

When we attempt to analyze the zealous and unselfish devotion of 
Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln, and others to the welfare of their 
country, we find that their promotion of education, as not only a State 
but a national duty, is among the most conspicuous acts of their services, 

I now wish to give you a little history of the so-called educational 
bills, and let the chips fall where they may. 

The Sixty-ninth and Seventieth Congresses would have passed the 
Curtis-Reed bill if certain members on the steering and Rules Commit- 
tees of the House from Eastern States had not blocked the vote on the 
measure by stacking the Education Committees of both Houses. It ts 
stated that certain eastern Members and leaders of the Republican steer- 
ing committee of the House are the ones mainly responsible for blocking 
the education bill, There are other prominent members of the steering 
committee who logically ought to be depended upon to overcome the 
influences of the eastern group. Some of them, we fear, are not “on 
the job.“ 

The Republican Party held a joint hearing of the House and Senate 
committees on the Curtis-Reed bill in the Sixty-ninth Congress. It 
also held a hearing before the House committee on the same bill in the 
Seventieth Congress, but, despite the fact that both Houses were solidly 
Republican, no action was taken by either the Sixty-ninth or Seventieth 
Congresses to bring the bills out of committee. A bipartisan vote in 
both Houses and both the Sixty-ninth and Seventieth Congresses would 
have passed the Curtis-Reed bill and a like vote would now pass the 
Capper-Robsion bill in the present Congress if the Members were given 
an opportunity to vote on it. 

Despite the above facts and although the present Congress is Repub- 
lican, the Hon. DANIEL A. Reep now refuses to call a hearing on his own 
bill and the Capper-Robsion bill. The reason which he offers is that 
several prominent public-school leaders who appeared in previous hear- 
ings can not now appear before his committee in favor of the bill because 
they are now serving on the commission set up by Dr. Ray Lyman 
Wilbur to tell the American people what ‘character of aid, if any, the 
National Government should give our free public schools. 

This is the reason which Mr. REED offers, but it is generally con- 
ceded that the real reason is the pressure from certain Republicans on 
the powerful steering committee and the Rules Committee, above men- 
tioned, and doubtlessly like pressure from Doctor Wilbur, 

Doctor Wilbur and the excuse makers for Mr. Hoover's craze for 
commissions attempt to justify the act on the grounds that it is the 
duty of the President to determine the “state of the Union” from time 
to time and report his findings to the Congress. Although it is true that 
the duty of the President is to determine the “ state of the Union” and 
report the same to Congress, it is not presumed that he shall resort to 
commissions, the expenses for which shall be met out of private dona- 
tions for whatever purpose intended. The creation of commissions for 
whatever act of government is the prerogative of the legislative and 
not the executive branch of our Federal Government. 

The fight must go on with increased vigor and resolution to win no 
matter what the political fortunes of any man or party may be. Educa- 
tion in its broadest sense is now the very sum and substance of the 
present social order. So much so that civilization is at every level a 
race between education and catastrophe. 

Every man and woman in favor of these bills should immediately 
write their Congressman and demand to know whether or not he favors 
a department of education with a secretary in the President's Cabinet, 
as provided in the Capper-Robsion bill, and whether or not he is urging 
the political leaders in Congress opposed to it to let the bill come to a 
vote in the two Houses. 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. SIROVICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on Tuesday, April 8, after disposition of matters on the 
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Speaker's table, I may be privileged to address the House for 
one hour on the Soviet Government, communism, and religion. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that after matters on the Speaker’s table are disposed of to- 
morrow I may address the House for 15 minutes, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

Mr. GARNER. Reserving the right to object, and I do not 
intend to object, but so that the membership may have some 
idea of the order of business, I want to ask the gentleman from 
Connecticut [Mr. Tusox] when you propose to send the tariff 
bill to conference, if at all? I would like to haye the leader 
tell us something about it. To-morrow is Tuesday; the next day 
is Calendar Wednesday, and the next day is Thursday, and I am 
wondering when you are going to function. 

Mr. TILSON rose. [Applause.] Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
membership for their friendly recognition of my return to my 
post of duty after a brief illness. 

Let me say in answer to the gentleman from Texas that I do 
not think the rule to send the tariff bill to conference will be 
ready for consideration to-morrow, and on account of the next 
day being Calendar Wednesday it may be necessary for it to 
go over until Thursday. 

Mr. GARNER. I take it from what the gentleman says that 
you will undertake to send the bill to conference by a rule 
rather than to consider it under the general rules of the House? 

Mr. TILSON. I think the usual course will be taken on send- 
ing it to conference. 

Mr. GARNER. If the usual course is taken, it will be to 
ask that all the amendments of the Senate be disagreed to and 
to send the bill to conference; that is the usual course. 

Mr. TILSON. We shall attend to this when the matter comes 
up for consideration, 


ADDRESS OF HON. JOSEPH W. BYRNS, OF TENNESSED 


Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, while I am on my feet I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by 
including a speech by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Byrns] over the radio the other night. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing a 
speech by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns]. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. SNELL. Reserving the right to object, is that a political 
speech? 

Mr. GARNER. It is a very good political speech. 

Mr. SNELL. I heard it, and I did not think that it was. 
[ Laughter. } 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks, I wish to insert the radio address which was made 
on March 28 by my colleague, Hon. Josera W. Brrns, of Ten- 
nessee. The subject of the address was “The First Year of 
President Hoover—From a Democratic Viewpoint,” and was as 
follows: 


THE FIRST YBAR OF PRESIDENT HOOVER—FROM A DEMOCRATIC VIEWPOINT 


In a telegram sent by President Hoover on yesterday to the State 
Republican convention of Maine he said: 

“The party bas met the issues before the country with constructive 
measures »The party's record of legislation and administra- 
tion justifies the continuing confidence of the people.” 

Inasmueli as Mr. Hoover has been in office for more than one year 
and a Republican Congress has been in continuous session for nearly 
one year, it is pertinent to inquire just what has been done under his 
administration to merit a continuance of the confidence of the people— 
to ask, What constructive measures have been enacted into law under 
his leadership? 

The record shows that only three measures of what might be termed 
major and general importance have been enacted into law. They are: 

First. The so-called farm relief bill which the farmers did not want, 
but which they were compelled to accept because Mr, Hoover was op- 
posed to the kind of relief which they urged. 

Second. The tax reduction bill which everyone favored, but which 
would now appear to have been ill-advised if Mr, Hoover is correct in 
his recent statement and warning. 

Third. The reapportionment bill which should have been passed nine 
years ago. 

I submit there is nothing in this record upon which Mr. Hoover can 
justify the appeal made in his telegram. He and his party are com- 
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pelled to rely upon a renewal of promises still unfulfilled and the results 
of which are wholly problematical, 

Senator FESS, of Ohio, told you a week or two ago of the accomplish- 
ments of the Hoover administration during his first year, In his re- 
cital of the great achievements of that period I observe one important 
omission, He failed to give credit to the President for the discovery of 
the new planet, some billions of miles farther away than Neptune. 

Two accomplishments the President's admirer singles out as especially 
notable: The establishment of the Farm Board and the disarmament 
conference now in progress in London. He told you that the board has 
been working out the problem of stabilization of agriculture in the in- 
terest of both the producer and the consumer. So far as one can judge 
from the newspaper comments on the functioning of this body, all it 
has done is to dabble in the wheat market without success either as a 
gambler or as an alleviator of the farmers’ woes. Apparently its proc- 
esses of lending money in excess of the market value of its commodity 
and its buying up grain at 10 or 15 points above the exchange prices 
has made some money for the grain speculators, but I have yet to see 
any expression of satisfaction from the farmers themselves. 

Like everybody else interested in the prosperity of the country I hope 
that the Farm Board may succeed in finding a way—even though it has 
to resort to price fixing and other expedients from which the Govern- 
mient is supposed to be barred—of getting a higher price for the farmers’ 
products without unduly increasing the cost of our breakfast and dinner 
tables; but I seriously question if, from the record it has made so far, 
the Hoover farm relief can be hailed either as a great or a successful 
experiment. As evidence of this I call your attention to the fact that 
during the first year of Mr. Hoover we saw the price of wheat and 
cotton tumble to the lowest point since before the World War, and be- 
tween January 15 and March 15 this year the Department of Agricul- 
ture reported a decline of 8 points in the average price of all farm com- 
modities to the lowest point since before the war, a total drop of 14 
points in the first year of President Hoover's administration, 

Of the disarmament conference Senator Fess says: 

“We are already assured of a splendid spirit prevailing through this 
conference. Good will is evident on every hand and a general desire to 
promote the best feeling seems to dominate the assembly.” 

This conference has been in session for several months, As far as we 
can judge from the dispatches telling of its progress, there has not 
been even a definite proposal of disarmament agreement. We read about 
the French Foreign Minister walking out in high dudgeon; of Italy's 
refusal to discuss any terms which may not give her naval parity with 
France; of Japan’s insistence on something better than the 3 to 5 ratio 
she accepted at the Washington conference. And I confess that I have 
not been able to follow intelligently the mutations of the disputes be- 
tween the American and British delegations over the parity we insist 
upon and have only been able to get a vague impression of a project to 
obtain naval reduction by increasing armaments all around. Like every 
other friend of peace and governmental economy, I hope the London 
conference may get somewhere, but I think it is a rather strange con- 
struction at this stage of the proceedings to list the conference as an 
asset in the administration’s record, 

The President's admirer also mentioned that under the President's 
direction the United States has indicated its willingness to adhere to 
the World Court. I think that statement is news to Congress. We 
know that the President has recommended that we join the World 
Court on the basis of Mr. Root’s modification of the Senate reservations. 
But unless we have entirely misjudged the indications, there will be a 
long and bitter contest in the United States Senate, with no certainty 
as to the result, before this question is settled. Nor will it be possible 
to blame the delay or defeat of the President’s project on the Demo- 
crats, for the fight against joining the World Court on the new terms 
will be led by eminent members of the President's own party. 

Perhaps you may remember that in his glowing recital of the suc- 
cess of the Hoover administration during the first year Senator Fuss 
quoted at some length from an editorial in the New York World, which 
paid a tribute to the large-mindedness of the President. The Senator for 
a far from mysterious reason did not read enough of the editorial to give 
a complete picture of the situation as viewed by that mewspaper. Let 
me supply the omission. I quote from the same editorial referred to by 
Senator Fess: 

“On the tariff the President's failure last June to assume the leader- 
ship of conservative Republicans and prevent them from attempting a 
general tariff revision is the direct cause of the protracted struggle in 
Congress. Whether his failure to lead was due to some scruple about 
interference with the legislature or whether it was due to lack of con- 
viction, or to political nearsightedness, the fact is that this major sin of 
omission produced the coalition, deprived him of control of Congress, 
and is threatening him now with political catastrophe in the election 
next autumn. 

“ His treatment of the prohibition question is, we believe, an example 
of a rational man trying just a little too cleverly to evade what he 
regards as an irrational issue. The Wickersham Commission is a carica- 
ture of Mr. Hoover's genuine faith in scientific inquiry. It is exactly 
not what it pretends to be. It is not a scientific inquiry. It is in 
the deepest sense a betrayal of Mr. Hoover's own highest ideals, and 
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has done much to impugn them. Mr. Hoover's real difficulty in prohi- 


bition, the thing which is turning wets and drys alike against him, is 
that he has not been true to himself. He has played, and is playing, a 
game, and men of the Hoover breed can not play a game.” 

This same editorial bad this to say of the disarmament conference: 

“Its difficulties arise out of Mr. Hoover's uncertainty in the manage- 
ment of politicians. At the moment the fate of the naval conference 
and with it perhaps the tranquillity of international relations for 
years to come are trembling in the balance because Mr. Hoover does not 
quite know how to face and deal with his own party in Congress.” 

At this time it appears that the crowning achievement of the early 
period of the Hoover administration will be the President’s signing the 
Grundy tariff bill. It is practically a year since Congress took up the 
tariff at the President's behest. He had advised in his message, in con- 
nection with farm relief, a strictly limited revision of the Fordney- 
McCumber schedules. The administration leaders in the House of Rep- 
resentatives took this message as a letter of marque and reprisal to 
formulate and enact a general revision, embracing nearly a thousand 
changes upward in the tariff rates, giving a total of extortion un- 
paralleled in our handling of this economic element of legislation. The 
President's own Secretary—retaining his seat as a Representative from 
Minnesota for the purpose—sat in the conference that framed this bill 
and devised the rules that prevented any discussion of it. The high-tariff 
steering committee frequently visited the President during these processes 
and took their completed product to President Hoover before submitting 
it to the House of Representatives. No other conclusion could be 
reached than that the Hawley bill was eminently satisfactory to the 
President. 

This bill went over to the Senate and the Finance Committee of that 
body—that is, the administration majority of the Committee, for the 
Democrats were not even permitted to be present during its delibera- 
tions—tinkered with it further in the interest of the tariff raiders, and 
nearly every day the newspapers recorded that Chairman Smoor and 
the more eminent of his standpatter colleagues were in consultation 
with the President. There was never a word from the White House to 
indicate that the Smoot modification of the Hawley bill did not meet 
with the President's approval. 

The next stage was where the Democrats and the progressive Repub- 
licans combined in the interest of the consumer to correct the manifest 
exorbitancies of the measure. Part of this correction was a change in 
the flexible tariff provision, which so far has operated almost without 
exception to further tariff increases at the hands of the President. 
The coalition modification restored to Congress the authority to make 
changes on recommendation of the Tariff Commission. This brought 
the first expression on the subject of the tariff from the White House. 
President Hoover expostulated against haying the authority taken away 
from him, although it had been granted the Executive in the first 
Place on the specific understanding that it was a temporary measure 
which was to remain in effect only during the period when the chaotic 
condition of foreign exchange made it impossible to calculate the 
differences in production costs here and abroad. 

When it looked as if the coalition measure would prevail the country 
was advised, in what appeared to be an inspired statement—inasmuch 
as it was published by a personal friend of the President after lunching 
with him—that the President really favored the lower coalition rates. 

Then the chief of the lobbyists took the management of the situation 
and formed the Grundy bund which outvoted the coalition and restored 
duties on such commodities as sugar, cement, lumber, and building 
materials generally, and other articles which had been denied increases 
when the Senate voted on these individual commodities. This was 
accomplished by the familiar expedient of logrolling which, as one com- 
mentator recently put it, meant Let me take the victim’s watch, and 
I'll help you lift his cuff buttons.“ By this process duties were ob- 
tained for commodities which a majority of the Senate had pronounced 
undeserving of such subsidies. 

In other words, individual Senators who had voted against increasing 
the rates on sugar, for example, because they considered that a higher 
duty meant merely additional profits for a relatively small group, that 
furnished only a minor fraction of the sugar consumed and involved an 
assessment of hundreds of millions of dollars on the people at large, 
were induced to change their votes through a bargain by which some- 
thing they wished to favor—perhaps because of the influence of some 
of their own constituents—should also be awarded a special advantage. 

Thus, in some instances, certain legislators were persuaded to connive 
at one extortion by being aided to inflict another. 

Now, we are advised that the President is quite prepared to accept 
the Grundy tariff in the face of the revelation before the lobby investi- 
gating committee of the processes by which the favored industries ob- 
tained the rates they wanted. 

What are we to think of the sincerity and efficiency of the President 
to which Senator Fess paid such a high tribute in the face of this 
recital? How could a man be sincerely in favor of the robber rates of 
the Smoot-Hawley bill and the Grundy bill and also have been in favor 
of the elimination of these extortions as programmed by the Republi- 
can progressives and the Democrats? Is the explanation that the Presi- 
dent was prepared to be for anything that expediency dictated, or is it 
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the fact that on this matter, which has monopolized the legislative 
activities of the Government for nearly a year, he has no definite opinion 
whatever? 

Senator Fess, in this recital of the President’s achievements, also 
omitted any mention of the President’s selection of Mr. Claudius Huston 
as the national chairman of the Republican organization. Of course, if 
its President and the Republican Party want this kind of a chairman, 
it is their affair, but it looks queer to an outsider. It has been dis- 
closed that prior to his advent to the headship of the Republican organ- 
ization Mr. Huston functioned as the chief of the Muscle Shoals lobby, 
which, he admits, spent half a million dollars in its efforts to have Con- 
gress legislate in accordance with its desires. Moreover, it has been 
shown that on receipt of $86,000 that we know about from his client 
Mr. Huston deposited at least part of the amount with his broker to 
take care of margins in his stock speculations. Mr. Huston has stated 
that he has no intention of resigning his political post and the New 
York Herald-Tribune, staunch Republican organ, states: 

“Tt was learned on high authority that in making this decision in the 
face of publicity that his activities as president of the Tennessee River 
Improvement Association has received Mr. Huston had the support of 
President Hooyer and the Republican leaders of the Senate.” 

The things I have recited are pertinent to a discussion of the first 
year’s achievements of the administration, particularly as you have 
been called upon to admire the definiteness and efficiency of our engineer 
President. 

At first his supporters suggested that the performance of a single year 
was not a just basis on which to estimate the capacity of the adminis- 
tration. It might have been better for them had they stuck to this 
contention, although there was, of course, the obvious unfavorable com- 
parison of the first year of Hoover and the first year of the last Demo- 
cratic President. In his first year Woodrow Wilson gave us the Federal 
reserve law, a completed tariff bill, and 18 arbitration treaties for the 
settlement of international disputes, to name only a few of the positive 
acts of that first year. 

Against these, what is there to show in Mr. Hoover's behalf? His 
spokesmen can only adduce promises and the initiation of policies the 
results of which are wholly problematical. 

The economic situation is a proper subject for consideration in a 
discussion of the first year of President Hoover's administration. 

No leader of his party has ever gone quite so far as Mr. Hoover in 
Claiming for the policies of that party and its leadership all of the 
credit for prosperity than did Mr. Hoover during the 1928 presidential 
campaign. In every speech he made during that campaign he stressed 
the claim that during the seven and one-half years that had elapsed 
since the inauguration of President Harding in March, 1921, there had 
been unbounded prosperity, and that this was attributable almost solely 
to the principles and the leadership of the Republican Party. If he 
did not say so in so many words, be at least very strongly implied that 
if the Republican Party should be continued in power the poorhouse 
would be banished from the land and the word “ poverty” would dis- 
appear from our language. I quote from the opening speech of his 
campaign at Palo Alto, Calif., August 11, 1928: 

“The poorhouse is vanishing from among us. We have not yet 
reached the goal, but, given a chance to go forward with the policies 
of the last eight years, we shall soon, with the help of God, be in sight 
of the day when poverty will be banished from this Nation. * * * 
That is the primary purpose of the economic policies we advocate.” 

In his speech at Newark, N. J., on September 17, 1928, Mr. Hoover, 
referring to unemployment alleged to have existed at the time the 
Harding-Coolidge administration came into power, not only said that 
his party had restored those unemployed to work but bad done more. 
He said: 

We produced a fundamental program which made this restored em- 
ployment secure on foundations of prosperity. * * This recovery 
and this stability are no accident. It has not been achieved by luck. 
Were it not for sound governmental policies and wise leadership, employ- 
ment conditions in America would be similar to those existing in many 
parts of the world.” 

He also declared in the same speech: 

“Continuous employment and prosperity of labor depend upon the 
continuance of these policies.” 

Mr. Hoover thus, in effect, wrote a guaranty of continued prosperity 
and full-time employment at high wages for every man and woman who 
wanted a job if only the people would elect him President, Well, Mr. 
Hoover was elected; he was given his opportunity to banish the poor- 
house from the land and erase the word “ poverty” from the dictionary. 
What bas happened? 

During the first year of Mr. Hoover's administration we have had an 
unprecedented number of bank and commercial failures and the greatest 
industrial depression we have had for many years. The farmers are 
in the most serious financial condition of their history. The number 
of unemployed is greater than it has been for over 20 years. What- 
ever the cause, we haye had the greatest stock-market panic since 
1907. 

As a life-long Democrat, I deny and resent the Republican slander 
that we bave prosperity only under Republican, and panies and hard 
times only under Democratic administrations, Considering the people 
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‘as a whole, they are more prosperous and more contented under Demo- 
cratic than under Republican policies. ; 

Let me give you one striking fact, by way of comparison: 

During 1929, the first year under Mr. Hoover, liabilities of banks 
failing in the United States lacked but $8,000,000 of being as great as 
the liabilities of all the banks failing in the country during the entire 
eight years of the two administrations of Woodrow Wilson. 

Within less than 10 months of Mr. Hoover's inauguration, we saw 
the most serious unemployment situation the country has known in 
more than 20 years; with from five to ten million men and women, who 
must earn their living by daily toil, walking the streets and the high- 
ways begging for jobs that were not to be found at any wage. 

During the first year under Mr. Hoover, we witnessed an enormous 
increase in the number of bank and business failures, and to give you 
another recent figure: Among 70 important railroads, during January, 
the earnings of 52 showed heavy decreases as compared with the earn- 
ings for January, 1929, while 7 others operated at a loss. In some 
cases the falling off in earnings was more than 90 per cent. This is a 
pretty good barometer of the business condition of the country. 

We have seen building permits in the principal cities of the country 
tumble from $169,000,000 in February, 1929, to $83,000,000 in February 
of this year, while our foreign trade is dwindling at a serious rate. 
Just a word in closing about our foreign trade, and Mr. Hoover's re- 
sponsibility. 

In his campaign speeches in 1928 Mr, Hoover stressed the importance 
of our export trade. He directed particular attention to the fact that 
our exports had increased $1,000,000,000 between 1921 and 1928. He 
pointed out that more than 2,000,000 American families earned their 
living producing goods for export, and that the $1,000,000,000 increase 
to which he had referred had brought a living to a half million addi- 
tional families and meant higher standards of living and more jobs at 
more wages. 

During January and February our exports declined more than $167,- 
000,000. This is at the rate of more than $1,000,000,000 a year, a 
rate which, if continued, will in one year wipe out all of the increase 
in America’s exports which Mr. Hoover said in 1928 had been so care- 
fully built up at so much effort and with so much care by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, of which he was the head, 

Moreover, during eight months of the present fiscal year, beginning 
with the ist day of last July, our exports have decreased more than 
$299,000,000 and our imports $30,000,000. At this rate the favorable 
trade balance in America’s favor will soon vanish, and the 2,000,000 
families Mr. Hoover estimated are employed in producing goods for 
export will soon be, like all too many millions of their countrymen, also 
walking the streets looking for jobs. 

I say these things with reference to the economic depression, the 
widespread unemployment, the slump in foreign trade, ete., with regret, 
but they are true. They are facts that must be looked in the face. 
Moreover, in view of the many pronouncements and promises of President 
Hoover relating to prosperity and employment, they are fairly entitled 
to be weighed in any consideration of his administration. 

Recent political developments, I contend, show that the Democratic 
view that the Hoover administration has been a disappointment obtains 
with the country rather than that he has been in any degree successful. 
The disorganization indicated by the division of the Republican major- ' 
ity in the Senate, due to an unparalleled exhibition of lack of leader- 
ship capacity, is one piece of evidence. Recently we had an election in 
Calvin Coolidge’s district in Massachusetts, which has always been 
Republican, but which is represented as a result of that election by a 
Democrat to-day. A vacancy occurred due to the untimely death of 
Representative James P. Glynn, of Connecticut. The governor has de- 
clined to call a special election to fill the vacancy, deferring it to the 
general election next November. The obvious reason is that the domi- 
nant party of that Republican State is afraid to go to the polls at the 
present time, lest the Massachusetts episode should be repeated and the 
country be given another object lesson in the dissatisfaction of the 
people with the administration. This dissatisfaction is due largely to 
unemployment and the general business situation. I do not, of course, 
blame the President for the stock-market crash, which is generally de- 
scribed as “the Hoover panic,” but I can not forbear to point out that 
had Governor Smith, of New York, been elected to the Presidency every 
Republican editor and every Republican newspaper would be pointing to 
his election as responsible for the depression and as demonstrating the 
unfitness of Democrats to govern the country. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS—OOMPENSATION FOR DISABLED VETERANS 


Mr. SHORT of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting therein a 
letter addressed to me by Mr. C. W. Warburton, Director of Ex- 
tension Work in the Department of Agriculture, and also a brief 
statement by T. Weed Harvey, administrative officer in charge. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Rrconb by printing 
therein a statement from officers in the Department of Agri- 
culture. Is there objection? 

Mr. RANKIN, Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to have the attention of the majority leader, the 
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gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. TLSsOoN ], in order to ask 
him if he can give us any information as to when the veterans’ 
bill is coming up? 

Mr. TILSON. I do not know just what date that bill will 
be taken up, but there is no purpose to delay it. } 

Mr. RANKIN. Is the bill to come up under suspension of 
the rules, under a special rule from the Committee on Rules, 
or under the rules of Calendar Wednesday? 

Mr. TILSON. It is a bill that requires consideration, I 
think, and my present judgment is that it should come up 
under a rule. 

Mr. RANKIN. Let me suggest to the gentleman from Con- 
necticut that there are certain rights which the veterans have 
now which will expire on the 6th of April unless that legislation 
or legislation which the minority members are sponsoring is 
passed between now and that date. May we indulge the hope 
that this measure will be called up between now and the 6th of 
April and disposed of, 

Mr. TILSON. Of course it is evident that it could not 
become a law by that date. There is not sufficient time. 

Mr. RANKIN. We have been on this legislation ever since 
Christmas, We began hearings on what is called the Rankin 
bill, H. R. 7825, for which they are attempting to Substitute 
the present bill, on the 22d of January. 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman will remember that he filed a 
petition with the Clerk attempting to discharge the committee 
from further consideration of the bill, and of course we had to 
wait a reasonable time to see whether that was going to be 
done. It is now apparent that it is not going to be done, so 
we must take some other course in order to bring the legislation 
before the House. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman from Connecticut knows, or 
ough: to know, that the petition on the Clerk’s desk has nothing 
to do with the bill before the House. The report shows that 
these uncompensated disabled boys are dying at the rate of 
72 a day, and we ought not to delay this matter longer. We 
hope to insert the chief provision of the bill now on the Clerk's 
desk, H. R. 7825, to extend the presumptive period up to 1930. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


SEED LOANS TO FARMERS 


Mr. SHORT of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I include a letter to me from 
Mr. C. W. Warburton, Director of Extension Work of the De- 
Department of Agriculture, and also a statement by Mr, T. Weed 
Harvey, administrative officer in charge of the office at St. Louis, 
Mo., where all applications for loans from farmers in storm, 
flood, and drought areas in the States of Indiana, Illinois, Mis- 
souri, and Oklahoma will be handled. 

Unfortunately Missouri was not included in the original list 
of States, but with the help of my colleagues we succeeded in 
getting an amendment passed on the floor of the House whereby 
Missouri was added. We are happy that Missouri farmers will 
now share in the benefit of these loans, and are also pleased that 
the central headquarters has been established at St. Louis, Mo. 

The matter is as follows: 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
DIRECTOR OF EXTENSION Work, 
Washington, D. C., March 27, 1930. 
Hon. DEWEY SHORT, 
House of Representatives. 

Deak MrR. SHORT: For your information I am inclosing copies of the 
regulations governing the making of loans for seed and feed in storm, 
flood, and drought areas for the crop of 1930, these loans to be made 
under authority in Public Resolution No. 47, funds for the purpose hav- 
ing been included in the first deficiency bill approved March 26, 1930. 

An office for the handling of applications for loans from farmers in 
Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, and Oklahoma will be opened next Monday 
in the Old Custom House, St. Louis, Mo., known as the Farmers’ Seed 
Loan Office. Information with reference as to how loans may be 
obtained will be sent promptly to all county agricultural agents in 
counties in which there appears to be need for loans, and the necessary 
application blanks and other forms will be sent to them for distribution. 
Our St. Louis office will designate county committees to aid us in 
passing on applications for loans, and we expect to be prepared to make 
these loans promptly on application. Any inquiries regarding them 
which come to you may be sent either to the department for forward- 
ing or direct to the Farmers’ Seed Loan Office, Old Custom House, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Yours very truly, 
C. W. WARBURTON, 
Director of Hetenston Work. 

P. S.— Mr. T. Weed Harvey, of this department, will be in charge of 

the St. Louis office, 
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(United States Department of Agriculture, Farmers“ Seed Loan Office, 
Customhouse, St. Louis, Mo.) 


HOW CAN I GET A LOAN FOR SEED, FEED, AND FERTILIZER? 


In the following paragraphs the principal questions which are likely 
to be asked by farmers who wish to get a loan from the Department of 
Agriculture for the purchase of seed, feed, and/or fertilizer are an- 
swered briefly, No attempt is made to give full details of the general 
regulations, which are contained in a circular (C. S. Form No. 1) issued 
by the Secretary of Agriculture under date of March 14, 1930. 

1. What is the authority for these loans? The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture is authorized to make loans to farmers in storm, flood, and/or 
drought stricken areas in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, and Okla- 
homa for the purchase of seed of suitable crops, feed for work stock, 
and fertilizer where he shall find that special need for such assistance 
exists, and upon such terms and subject to such regulations as he pre- 
scribes, including an agreement by each farmer to use the seed and fer- 
tilizer thus obtained by him for erop production. This authority is 
provided in a joint resolution of Congress approved March 3, 1930. 

2. Where can I make application for a loan? ‘The field office for the 
handling of applications for seed and fertilizer loans from storm and 
flood stricken areas in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, and Oklahoma 
has been established at St. Louls, Mo. Application blanks and other 
necessary forms have been sent to county committees, county agricul- 
tural agents, or other designated representatives and will be distributed 
by them to banks and other convenient places for the use of applicants. 

3. What is the security required? Each individual who obtains a loan 
for seed, feed, and/or fertilizer in 1930 must give an absolute first lien 
on crops growing or to be grown by him in 1930 in such form as to 
entitle it to filing in the county in which he resides. 

4. How large a loan can I obtain? The largest amount which can be 
loaned to an individual is $600. The amount loaned will be based on 
the requirements of the applicant for seed, feed for work stock, and 
fertilizer, and the acreage of crops on which he gives a crop lien or 
chattel mortgage to secure the payment of the loan made to him. 
Loans may be made in less amount than that for which application is 
made. Loans for seed will be based on approximate cost of seed per 
aere, but not in excess of an average cost of $3 per acre. Loans for 
fertilizer will be made only in those counties where its use is deemed 
necessary by the representatives of the Department of Agriculture, and 
at rates not in excess of $5 per acre. 

5. What must I do in order to obtain a loan? You must make appli- 
cation on C. S. Form No. 2 furnished by the Department of Agriculture 
and accompany it with a note (C. S. Form No. 3), chattel mortgage 
or crop lien (C. S. Form No. 4) and voucher (Form No. 5) on the 
proper forms, sending all to the Farmers’ Seed Loan Office, St. Louis, 
Mo., for approval by the official of the Department of Agriculture, de- 
tailed there for the purpose. In Ohio and Illinois, where the law does 
not permit the taking of a crop.mortgage until the crop ts planted and 
growing, the applicant will be required to sign an agreement to deliver 
such mortgage at the proper time. Special forms (C. S. No. 2—A, C. S. 
No. 3-A, and C. S. No. 5-A) will be used in these States. 

If the applicant for a loan is a tenant, or is farming land under 
so-called crop contract, or has given a prior mortgage on his 1930 crop, 
he must secure the waivers of the actual owners of the land, his land- 
lord, and/or all prior mortgage holders in the space provided on the 
mortgage form for the purpose. If the applicant is the owner of the 
land and farms it with tenants or share croppers, waivers of such 
tenants or share croppers must be secured in the space provided on the 
mortgage form for the purpose. If the applicant leases the land from 
another and in turn operates it with tenants or share croppers, waivers 
of both the actual owner of the leased land (unless the rental of said 
land has been paid) and of said tenants or share croppers must be 
secured in the space provided on the mortgage form or on separate 
waiver form. In all cases where waivers are required the person waiv- 
ing must certify that at the time of signing such waiver he is in actual 
possession and owner of any rent note, mortgage, land-sales contract, 
or other paper and must enter into an agreement on the special form 
(Form No. 7) provided for the purpose, that he will not assign, trans- 
fer, hypothecate, or sell such security without Arst having secured the 
written consent of the duly authorized representative of the United 
States. 

6. What does the application blank require? The application blank 
requires a statement of the amount of the loan desired, the number of 
acres of each crop for which seed (and fertilizer) is to be purchased, 
the amount desired for feed and the number of animals to be fed, and 
a legal description of the land on which these crops are to be planted, 
together with a statement of the acreage of these crops grown by the 
applicant in 1928 and 1929, and the yields obtained. The applicant 
must also show the nature and extent of flood losses suffered by him 
in 1929 and 1930. The application blank also includes an agreement 
to use the money loaned for the purchase of seed, feed, and fertilizer, 
and to use the seed and fertilizer for crop production on the land de- 
scribed. It requires a further statement to the effect that the appli- 
cant does not have seed, feed, and/or fertilizer, and that he does not 
have and can not get funds from other sources for the purchase of such 
seed, feed, and/or fertilizer. 
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7. What are the penalties for false representation in obtaining this 
loan? The law provides that any person who shall intentionally make 
any material false representation for the purpose of obtaining an ad- 
vance, loan, or sale, or of assisting in obtaining such loan, advance, or 
sale, under this resolution, shall, upon conviction thereof, be punished by 
a fine of not exceeding $1,000 or by imprisonment not exceeding six 
months, or both. 

8. What is required after the application is completed and signed? 
After the application is completed it should be signed by the applicant 
with his usual business signature, together with his mail address. The 
application need not be sworn to. The community committee certificate 
should then be filled in and signed by at least two members of the com- 
munity committee. The application and other papers should then be 
sent to the county committee, which will fill in and sign the county 
committee certificate and forward the application to the Farmers’ Seed 
Loan Office at St. Louis, Mo. Full publicity will be given in local news- 
papers to the names and addresses of members of community and 
county committees. 

9. What is the note? The note is a promissory note (Form No. 3 in 
Indiana, Missouri, and Oklahoma; C. S. Form No. 3-A in Ohio and 
Illinois) supplied by the Department of Agriculture in the amount of 
the application (not to exceed $600), bearing interest at the rate of 5 
per cent per annum, and maturing October 1, 1930. 

10. What is the mortgage? The mortgage is a chattel mortgage on 
the crops to be grown by the applicant in 1930. Three copies of the 
form (C. S. Form No. 4) supplied by the department should be filled in, 
and the original should be signed and sworn to before a notary public, 
who must affix his seal. The original and one copy should be sent with 
the application and note to the Farmers’ Seed Loan Office, St. Louis, Mo., 
and one copy should be retained by the applicant. Applicants who have 
previously mortgaged their 1930 crops on the acreage covered by the 
mortgage to the United States should accompany the mortgage with 
waivers (C. S. Form No, 6) signed by other mortgagees to the extent of 
the Government loan. Notary fee in connection with the oath on the 
mortgage must be paid by the borrower, but the mortgage will be filed 
and the filing fee paid by the Department of Agriculture. 

11. Can a tenant obtain a loan from this fund? In order for a 
tenant to obtain a loan from this fund his landlord must sign the waiver 
which is a part of the mortgage form. In the States of Ohio and Ili- 
nois the tenant must obtain signature of his landlord to a waiver on a 
separate form (Form 6) and submit this signed waiver at the time the 
application is filed. The landlord must also sign the waiver on the 
mortgage when the latter is executed by the borrower. The total of all 
loans to the tenants of one landlord shall not exceed $2,000. In this 
connection, also, attention is called to the second paragraph in reply to 
question 5, 

12. What is the voucher? The voucher (Form No. 5 in Indiana, 
Missouri, and Oklahoma; C. S. Form No. 5-A in Ohio and Minois) is 
the record of the transaction on which payment is made by the tem- 
porary special disbursing agent detailed to St. Louis for the purpose. 
This should be filled in down to the space provided for the applicant’s 
signature and should be signed by him. 

13. When is the money advanced? The amount of the loan will be 
paid to the applicant on receipt of the completed documents just speci- 
fied and approval of the application by the designated representative of 
the Department of Agriculture at the Farmers’ Seed Loan Office, St. Louis, 
Mo. This payment will be in the form of a check drawn on the Treas- 
urer of the United States and signed by the temporary special disbursing 
agent located at St. Louis for the purpose, Attention is called to the 
fact that the applicant must agree to use the seed and fertilizer pur- 
chased with the funds obtained for crop production, and that misrepre- 
sentation is punishable by both fine and imprisonment. 

14. What will be the action taken if an application is received in 
incomplete or incorrect form? If an application is received which is not 
complete, either as to the application form itself or as to note, mort- 
gage, or voucher, any of these documents which requires correction or 
completion will be returned promptly with a statement of the action 
necessary. When again received in proper form the application will be 
handled promptly, but final action can not be taken till all the necessary 
papers are complete and correct. Delays will, therefore, be avoided if 
the applicant and the local committees will go over all the forms care- 
fully before sending them in, As all papers in connection with a single 
application will be stamped with a serial number on receipt, the same 
form which is sent back for correction or completion should be returned. 

15. If my application is granted for a less amount than that for 
which I apply, how will that fact be indicated? On approval of your 
application you will be notified of the amount for which your Ioan is 
approved. If this is less than the amount for which you applied, proper 
credit for the reduction will be shown on your note, mortgage, and 
voucher. ‘ 

16. If an application is finally disallowed, what will be done with the 
papers? If an application for a Ioan is disallowed for any reason, the 
note, mortgage, and voucher will be returned to the applicant, together 
with a letter showing the reason for the action taken. The application 
itself will be retained as a part of the department's records in the case, 
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17. When and how is the loan to be repaid? The note is payable on 
or before October 1, 1930. Interest will be charged at the rate of 5 per 
cent from the date the loan is approved. Full instructions as to the 
method of payment will be sent to each borrower before October 1, 1930. 

T. WEED Harvey, 
Administrative Officer in Charge. 
Manch 20, 1930. 


MEMORIALS FOR DECEASED MEMBERS 


Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, on behalf of the Committee on 
Memorials I ask unanimous consent for the present consideration 
of House Resolution 194, which I send to the desk and ask to 
have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 194 

Resolved, That on Thursday, May 15, 1930, immediately after the 
approval of the Journal, the House shall stand at recess for the purpose 
of holding the memorial services as arranged by the Committee on 
Memorials under the provisions of clause 40a of Rule XI. At the con- 
clusion of the recess the Speaker shall call the House to order, and then, 
as a further mark of respect to the memories of the deceased, he shall 
declare the House adjourned. 


The SPEAKER. -Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion, 

The resolution was agreed to. 


MEMORIAL HIGHWAY CONNECTING MOUNT VERNON WITH ARLINGTON 
MEMORIAL BRIDGE 


Mr. TILSON. Mr, Speaker, I call up the conference report 
upon the bill (S. 3168) to amend the act entitled “An act to 
authorize and direct the survey, construction, and maintenance 
of a memorial highway to connect Mount Vernon, in the State of 
Virginia, with the Arlington Memorial Bridge across the Poto- 
mac River at Washington,” by adding thereto two new sections, 
to be numbered sections 8 and 9. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut calls up 
the conference report, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the conference report. 

The conference report and statement are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill (S. 
3168) to amend the act entitled “An act to authorize and direct 
the survey, construction, and maintenance of a memorial high- 
way to connect Mount Vernon, in the State of Virginia, with 
the Arlington Memorial Bridge across the Potomac River at 
Washington,” by adding thereto two new sections, to be num- 
bered sections 8 and 9, having met, after full and free confer- 
ence haye agreed to recommend and do recommend to their 
respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House and agree to the same with an amendment 
us follows: Restore the matter proposed to be stricken out by 
the amendment of the House, and on page 4 of the Senate bill, 
line 9, after “conditions,” insert “, including the matter of 
revocation,’ ; and on page 5 of the Senate bill, line 5, after 
basis,“ insert: : Provided, That any plan of any building 
which may be constructed shall have the approval of the Com- 
mission of Fine Arts”; and the House agree to the same. 

Pte the House recede from its amendment to the title of the 

bill. 

Jonn Q. TILSON, 

C. C. DOWELL, 

R. WALTON Moors, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

Srwron D. FESS, 

R. B. HOWELL, 

KENNETH MOKELLAR, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the bill (S. 3168) 
to amend the act entitled “An act to authorize and direct the 
survey, construction, and maintenance of a memorial highway 
to connect Mount Vernon, in the State of Virginia, with the 
Arlington Memorial Bridge across the Potomac River at Wash- 
ington,” by adding thereto two new sections, to be numbered 
sections 8 and 9, submit the following statenrent in explana- 
tion of the effect of the action agreed upon by the conferees 
and recommended in the accompanying conference report: 
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The bill adds two new sections (8 and 9) to the act of May 
23, 1928, providing for the Mount Vernon Memorial Highway. 
In order to provide adequate traffic connections for the me- 
morial highway with the existing Highway Bridge across the 
Potomac River at the foot of Fourteenth Street, the Secretary 
of Agriculture is authorized by the new section 8 to convert the 
second pier from the south end of the Highway Bridge into an 
abutment, to remove the two south spans of the bridge, and 
to replace the same by a roadway. The expense of this work 
is to be borne by the United States. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture, with the approval of the commission, is also author- 
ized by the new section 9 to enter into an agreement for the 
erection and leasing of a suitable refreshment building at the 
entrance to the Mount Vernon estate, title to such building to 
renmin in the United States, and the plans therefor to be ap- 
proved by the Commission on Fine Arts. 

The House amendment struck out all of the new section 9 
added by the Senate bill to such act of May 23, 1928, and 
amended the title of the bill by striking out the reference to 
the new section 9. The Senate recedes from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the House and agrees to the same with 
an amendment restoring section 9 of the Senate bill and adding 
the provisions that the terms and conditions prescribed by the 
Secretary of Agriculture with respect to the privilege of operat- 
ing the refreshment building shall include the matter of revoca- 
tion and that the plan of any building constructed for that pur- 
pose shall have the approval of the Commission of Fine Arts. 
The House recedes from its amendment to the title of the bill. 


Joun Q. TILSON, 

C. C. DOWELL, 

R. WALTON MOORE, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, is this a unanimous report of the 
conference committee? 

Mr. TILSON. Itis. I now yield such time to the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Moore] as he may require to answer any 
questions in regard to the conference report. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, the bill which passed 
the Senate was considered by the House and amended by one 
of the sections being stricken out. That section is restored by 
the conference report with certain amendments. The first sec- 
tion of the bill as to which there is no contest has relation 
simply to a change in the southern end of the Highway Bridge 
so as to enable the Bureau of Public Roads to construct the 
Mount Vernon Boulevard under the bridge. 

The second provision, the one which was in some dispute in 
the House, has reference to authorizing the Bureau of Public 
Roads to construct or have constructed a resthouse and res- 
taurant at the Mount Vernon entrance of the boulevard. The 
proposal of the Senate bill was that the Bureau of Public 
Roads shall have the right to license the construction of such 
a house at the Mount Vernon entrance or, if unable to nrake 
satisfactory arrangement with any licensee, then to construct 
a house at the expense of the Government. The conference re- 
port retains the second section with a provision that if a license 
is agreed to it shall contain all the conditions and terms neces- 
sary to protect the public interest, including the matter of the 
revocation of the license. Another provision is that any building 
which is constructed shall have the approval of the Commission 
of Fine Arts. Those are the only two modifications that are 
made in the second section as it passed the Senate, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. In whom is the title of this building 
vested in this bill if it is given to the licensee? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. In the Government. It was acquired 
since the bill was considered by the House by a donation of 20 
acres. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If the bill is enacted as proposed, provid- 
ing that a license shall be given for that purpose by the Govern- 
ment and the building erected by the licensee, the title shall 
still rest in the Government? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. There is no question about that. 
1 bill simply provides for the license, the Government holding 
the title. 

Mr. CRAMTON. In the bill recently passed by the House 
and now pending in the Senate to create the George Washington 
Memorial Parkway it is provided that this highway shall become 
a part of the parkway and thus be administered by the officer 
in charge of public parks and grounds. I understand that there 
is full authority for revocation of this permit by the Govern- 
ment, and hence there could come no difficulty by reason of 
such transfer of authority. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. That is correct. Any contract 
would, of course, be drawn so as to guard that and every other 
point that needs to be considered. 
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Mr. CRAMTON. If that authority is transferred from the 
Public Roads to some other agency of the Government, there 
would be no complication? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. No; assuming that the Bureau of 
Public Roads would draw such a contract as we contemplate. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. How would the licensee be selected by 
the director of the Bureau of Public Roads? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. By the bureau. There is no pro- 
vision for public bidding. I think 10 years is the maximum 
limit. What is proposed to be done is that if a dependable 
licensee can be found the same policy will be followed as is in 
effect in the parks of Westchester County, N. Y. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. With this distinction: That the parks of 
Westchester County are being paid for by the State of New 
York and the municipalities within the State and not by the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia: Of course, but that does not affect 
my statement. A license in that case relieves the New York 
government of an expenditure. And in this case a license would 
relieve the Government of the United States of an expenditure. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The statement of the gentleman as a con- 
stitutional lawyer here agrees with the great record he has made 
for establishing roads. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I believe the gentleman from Virginia is 
entitled to much greater credit than for any constitutional law 
he is able to teach the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, it was at my instance that 
section 9 was stricken out when this bill was originally brought 
over from the Senate. I feared if we should grant this privi- 
lege for 10 years to some concessionaire, he would erect some 
unsightly shack. A safeguarding provision has been agreed to 
in conference requiring it to be supervised by the Fine Arts Com- 
mission. Since this building is to be erected on public land, I 
would rather see the Government erect the proper kind of a 
building for the benefit of the public who go to Mount Vernon. 
It is on public land; and if we erect public buildings other- 
wheres, we could well afford to put up a proper building here at 
public expense. I hope no private concessionaire will be found 
who will agree to erect this building and exact from the public 
in turn the cost of this leased building. In that event, as the bill 
provides, the Government itself will erect the building and then 
lease it to the concessionaire and we will be assured then it 
will be of proper proportions with adequate accommodations, 
Since the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Moore] has mentioned 
the policy followed in the public park in Westchester County, 
N. Y., I wish to cite the policy followed in Detroit at Belle Isle 
Park, also in the public parks in my home city of Milwaukee 
and in Fairmount Park in Philadelphia. In these cities the 
municipalities erect the buildings and then lease the privilege 
of operating to a concessionaire. 

It is my opinion that it would be far better for the Govern- 
ment to erect a proper kind of structure in keeping with the 
surroundings of historic Mount Vernon and let it out to the con- 
cessionaire rather than have the concessionaire erect it in the 
first place and exact toll from the public in his charges for 
service and wares to reimburse him for the cost of the building. 
That would be an outrageous proposition to my way of thinking, 
and I sincerely hope no private concessionaire will be found to 
comply with the requirements, so that the Government will pro- 
ceed, as it should, with a properly constructed rest house and 
comfort station. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Why did not the conference 
committee consider the advisability of leaving out this conces- 
sion respecting a public building under competitive bidding? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. That was not considered in the 
conference. The entire matter, I will say to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin, will be in charge of one of the most careful and 
competent officials of the Government with whom I am ac- 
quainted, Mr. McDonald, 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Does not the gentleman think 
this conference report will create the same kind of a monstrosity 
that we found when we passed the bill granting the right to 
erect the private toll bridge at Great Falls? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Quoting a well-known line, I may 
say that the gentleman is “ still harping on my daughter.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by drawing attention 
to the fact that at 10 o’clock the morning of the 20th of March 
construction of the Mount Vernon Boulevard was begun in the 
State of Virginia within sight of Mount Vernon, 

And in that connection to insert some brief observations 
made that morning by Mr. William B. McGroarty, president of 
the Washington Society of Alexandria. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr, Moorr] 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the manner 
indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The matter is as follows: 


Mr. McGroarty had the following to say to the small group of officials 
and workmen assembled to witness the start of the gigantic project: 

“While the present occasion is thoroughly informal in character it 
really is an event of world-wide interest, one well deserving the tribute 
of the historian and the orator, for neither of which high distinctions 
can I qualify, but in a few brief words I may remind you that you are 
witnessing the opening episode of a ‘dream come true.“ 

“Yonder we can see the white gates of Mount Vernon, guarding the 
beloved home and the venerated dust of George Washington, and turn- 
ing our eyes to the north we can all but see the lordly marble shaft 
and the glistening domes of our great Capital City, a dream which 
Washington carried in his heart for many years and of which he laid 
the foundations with a prophetic insight which now we know for 
inspiration. 

“To link the hallowed spot where he sleeps the last sleep with that 
amazing monument to the versatility of Washington's genius required 
the creation of a supergrand highway, one compatible with the dignity 
of our great Nation, to be adorned in strict conformity to its sacred 
purpose, and one ample in its proportions to accommodate the countless 
thousands which in years to come will pass over it. And such a high- 
way the Washington-Mount Vernon Boulevard will be. 

“We who are privileged here to-day to witness the first movement 
toward the construction of the great roadway at the threshold of Mount 
Vernon, who observe the first wave of the magic wand that will call it 
into being, are witnessing the making of history.” 


A GROWING EVIL 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, recent newspaper reports indi- 
cate the probability of a consolidation between the Northern 
Pacific and the Great Northern Railroad systems, and I want 
to take this opportunity to lodge a vigorous protest against this 
being done. As I recall the debates that were had in the House 
upon the transportation act of 1920, Congress did not contem- 
plate the consolidation of parallel and competing lines but 
rather the consolidation of such roads as would form continuous 
systems from tidewater to tidewater. -When I say that I am 
opposed to the merger of these roads, which was first proposed 
nearly 30 years ago and later forbidden by the decision of the 
Supreme Court in the famous Northern Securities case, I feel 
that I am voicing the sentiment of all who live within the terri- 
tory served by these roads, and I would strongly urge that 
Congress so amend the transportation act of 1920 as to make it 
impossible for competing and parallel roads to merge. 

We are passing through an economic evolution, which could 
not have been foretold by the most radical visionary half a cen- 
tury ago. On every hand we have the long tentacles of the 
octopus reaching out to crush individuality and stifle competi- 
tion, first in the mercantile field, then in the banking field, and 
now in the transportation field. Men and women of Congress, 
I ask you how long can this thing continue? If something is not 
done, and done very soon, it is only a question of time before 
eur food supplies, our credits, and.our transportation will be 
in the hands of a very small group of powerfully intrenchea 
financial individuals, and the average American will become but 
a hired man. How long do you suppose that the American peo- 
ple are going to remain contented under such an order? It is 
one of the immutable laws of physics that for every action there 
is a reaction, and, ladies and gentlemen of Congress, I say to 
you that if we do not apply the brakes it is only a question of 
a few years before the pendulum will swing back and we will 
have socialism or worse in this country. 

I for one am very apprehensive over the present trend of our 
economic life. I realize that some of the things that are hap- 
pening are inevitable and that it is beyond the power of Con- 
gress to remedy all of the evils with which we are afflicted. 
But surely it lies within our power to preserve to unborn gen- 
erations the right to engage in private business, and above all 
the right to be themselves. 

Surely, ladies and gentlemen of Congress, we can not sit idly 
by and see a transformation take place which is seriously threat- 
ening much that is best in the life of America. While I concede 
that the automobile and hard roads are playing an important 
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part in this drastic change, much of it can be avoided if we 
would but face the situation courageously and with determina- 
tion. Let us dct while there is yet time. 


FRANCES REBECCA ROBINSON 


Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I present a privileged 
resolution from the Committee on Accounts. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
UNDERHILL] presents a privileged resolution, which the Clerk 
will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 195 

Resolved, That there shall be paid, out of the contingent fund of the 

House, to Frances Rebecca Robinson, widow of Prince Robinson, late 


employee of the House of Representatives, a sum equal to six months 
of his compensation as such employee. 


The resolution was agreed to: 


TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF CITY OF CHARLESTON 
AND TWO HUNDRED AND SIXTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF FOUNDING OF 
CAROLINA 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I present a privileged report 
(Rept. No, 1023) from the Committee on Rules, to accompany 
House Concurrent Resolution 27. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York presents a 
report, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The Committee on Rules reports House Concurrent Resolution 27 to 


the House with the recommendation that the resolution be adopted. 
The resolution provides for the consideration of House Concurrent Res- 
olution 27, authorizing the appointment of a joint committee of Con- 
gress to attend the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the city of 
Charleston, 8. C., and the two hundred and sixtieth anniversary of the 
founding of Carolina under the lord proprietors, at Charleston on April 
10 to 13, 1930. 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, under the rules of the House this 
resolution could not be called up until to-morrow. The resolu- 
tion was reported out of the Rules Committee last week and the 
chairman simply neglected to drop it in the basket. As there is 
no opposition to it whatever and time is some element in the 
consideration of it, I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, for 
its present consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Concurrent Resolution 27 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That a committee of three Members of the Senate, to be appointed by 
the President of the Senate, and three Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, to be appointed by the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, shall represent the Congress of the United States at the two hun- 
dred and fiftieth anniversary of the city of Charleston and the two 
hundred and sixtieth anniversary of the founding of the Province of 
Carolina under the lord proprietors, to be held at Charleston, S. C., on 
April 10 to 13, 1930. The members of such committee shall be paid 
their actual expenses, one-half out of the contingent fund of the Senate 
and one-half out of the contingent fund of the House of Representa- 
tives, 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
The resolution was agreed to. 


INTERNATIONAL FUR TRADE EXHIBITION AND CONGRESS 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
immediate consideration of House Joint Resolution No. 278. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Woop] 
ask unanimous consent for the immediate consideration of a 
House joint resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the sum of $30,000 is hereby appropriated, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to remain avail- 
able until June 30, 1931, for the expenses of participation by the 
United States in the International Fur Trade Exhibition and Congress 
to be held in Leipzig, Germany, in 1930, including the compensation of 
employees in the District of Columbia and elsewhere, but not including 
expenses or Salaries of delegates, for preparation, transportation, and 
demonstration of an appropriate exhibit portraying the development of 
the fur industry in the United States, the production, conservation, and 
utilization of fur as a natural resource, transportation, subsistence or 
per diem in Heu of subsistence, printing and binding, rent, and other 
necessary expenses, as authorized by the public resolution approved 
March 21, 1930. So much of the amount herein appropriated as may 
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be necessary for these purposes may be transferred by the Secretary of 
State, with the consent of the Secretary of Agriculture, to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, for direct expenditure, 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
immediate consideration of House Joint Resolution 283. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Woop] 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of a House 
joint resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the following sums are appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the purposes 
herein set forth under the Department of Justice for the remainder of 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1930, namely: 

For salaries, fees, and expenses of United States marshals and their 
deputies, including the same objects specified under this head in the act 
making appropriations for the Department of Justice for the fiscal year 
1930, $425,000. 

For mileage and per diems of jurors; for mileage and per diems of 
witnesses and for per diems in lieu of subsistence; including the same 
objects specified under this head in the act making appropriations for 
the Department of Justice for the fiscal year 1930, $640,000. 

For the support of United States prisoners, including the same objects 
specified under this head in the act making appropriations for the 
Department of Justice for the fiscal year 1980, $1,600,000. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object—and 
I am not going to object—I want to call the attention of the 
House to this particular resolution for reasons which I will 
disclose. 

I think the Congress at this session has passed possibly more 
special resolution appropriations than ever before. I am not 
criticizing the passage of any of the resolutions. On the con- 
trary, I agreed to them at the time. They were necessary and 
urgent, and there were good reasons, as I viewed it, why they 
should have been passed. I think there is a good reason for the 
passage of this particular resolution at this time, because it is 
an emergency, as explained to the committee in full hearings 
which were conducted last week. 

This resolution provides the necessary appropriation for fees 
of jurors, pay of witnesses, United States marshal nses, 
and other expenses connected with the administration of the 
courts throughout the country. 

They are made necessary by the fact of increased business and 
an increased number of courts. 

The Committee on Appropriations has unanimously recom- 
mended the immediate passage of this resolution. My reason 
for making this reservation is this: I hope the departments are 
not going to get into the habit of delaying their estimates for 
necessiry appropriations so as to force Congress to pass these 
special resolutions, as we are being called upon to do so often 
now. I do not see any excuse in the world for the Department 
of Justice not to have made this estimate in time for the de- 
ficiency bill, which became a law only a few days ago. The 
deficiency bill passed the House on February 21; it passed the 
Senate, my recollection is, on March 12, and was signed, as I 
stated, a few days ago by the President. 

It was stated to the committee in the hearings that six months 
were necessary before the Department of Justice could estimate 
just what was needed to carry them on to the beginning of the 
next fiscal year and that it took a month after the six months 
had expired to secure that information. So my contention is 
that the Department of Justice had the information on Febru- 
ary 1, and certainly by February 15, which would have enabled 
it to send its estimates in time to have been considered in con- 
nection with the regular deficiency bill, which, as I have stated, 
passed February 21. There is no excuse, in my judgment, for 
this delay, and no excuse was made to the committee, so far as 
I recall, in its hearings for the failure of the Department of 
Justice to send these estimates to the Congress in time. 

We are now confronted with the proposition that if this reso- 
lution is not passed we will interfere with the running of the 
courts, because, as I understand, they will need this money on 
or before May 1. So it is necessary to pass this resolution, but 
I do hope the departments will not get into the habit of delay- 
ing these estimates but that they will send them up in time; 
and I think the Congress ought to demand that they send these 
estimates so as to be included in the regular bill. It does not 
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make for efficiency and it does not make for good business to 
pass resolutions like this, involving either small or great 
amounts, separately, and thus take up the time of the House. 
My judgment is that the departments could very readily and 
properly avoid it. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reservation of objection. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS. Yes. 

Mr, LINTHICUM. How much of the fund you are asking 
for is required because of prohibition enforcement? 

Mr. BYRNS. I can not tell the gentleman, because that mat- 
ter was not gone into at the hearing. What the committee was 
interested in was information as to whether or not this money 
would be actually necessary to enable the courts to run until“ 
July 1, and the department very clearly demonstrated, in my 
judgment, that many of the courts, at least, would probably 
have to close down on May 1 if this money is not made 
available. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Heretofore the gentleman has been able 
to very accurately separate the items on which the legislation 
was based. 

Mr. BYRNS. There was no effort on the part of the commit- 
tee to Separate the items. What the committee was interested 
in knowing was whether or not this money was actually neces- 
sary for the courts in order to enforce the laws as they exist 
upon the statute books and to perform their duties, whatever 
they may be. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. How much more of an appropriation is 
being asked for this year than was appropriated during the 
previous year? 

Mr, BYRNS. I can not now tell the gentleman. 

Mr. WOOD. 1 will state to the gentleman that the increase 
is about 30 per cent. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
want to ask the gentleman from Indiana if he is going to pro- 
long the discussion on these resolutions? If he is, I think I 
Shall object, because there is a special order for the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. Racon] to address the House. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I will relieve the gentle- 
man. I am going to object because I want to look into the 
matter. 

Mr. GARNER. Then that will settle it. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from New York object? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA, I object because I want to study it a 
little bit further. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE FOR THE CODIFICATION OF INTERNA- 
TIONAL LAW 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of House Joint Resolution 274, making 
an appropriation for participation by the United States in the 
International Conference for the Codification of International 
Law to be held at The Hague in 1930. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of a resolution, which 
the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the sum of $25,000 is hereby appropriated, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to remain 
available until June 30, 1930, for the expenses of participation by the 
United States, by means of delegates to be appointed by the President, 
in the International Conference for the Codification of International 
Law at The Hague in March, 1930, including travel and subsistence or 
per diem in lieu of subsistence (notwithstanding the provisions of any 
other act), compensation of employees, stenographic and other services 
in the District of Columbia or elsewhere by contract if deemed neces- 
sary without regard to the provisions of section 3709 of the Revised 
Statutes (U. S. C., title 41, sec. 5), rent of offices, purchase of neces- 
sary books and documents, printing and binding, official cards, enter- 
tainment, and such other expenses as may be authorized by the Secre- 
tary of State; such sum to be available for expenditures incurred on 
or after February 26, 1930. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the joint resolution 
was passed was laid on the table, 


THE TARIFF 


The SPEAKER. Under the order of the House the Chair 
recognizes the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Racon] for 45 
minutes, 


Mr. RAGON. A distinguished Member of the majority side in 
the course of a speech on the tariff last week made several 
statements to the effect that the minority made no effort to 
correct or improye the Hawley bill when it was before the 
House. It would not be fair to the record to leave these state- 
ments unchallenged for practically every minority member of 
the Ways and Means Committee took the floor to protest against 
the passage of the Hawley bill. Under the steam-roller tactics 
resorted to by the majority, the minority members of the Ways 
and Means Committee were driven from the committee room 
while the bill was being framed, and then by a gag rule process 
were not permitted to even offer an amendment during the 
consideration of this important bill. 


AGRICULTURAL RELIEF IN THE PRESENT BILL 


But before going further into the history of the passage of 
the Hawley bill I think it is well that we take a sounding as to 
just where we have gone in the way of accomplishing the pur- 
pose for which this legislation was inaugurated. I therefore 
ask that the Clerk read the first four paragraphs of a letter 
from the National Grange, which letter I shall incorporate in 
full. A 

LETTER FROM THE GRANGER 
Manch 26, 1930. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: Until recent weeks we had hoped that the tariff 
bill might be revised in the Senate in such manner as to meet the needs 
of agricuiture. But, in all frankness, it is necessary to say that the 
rates in the bill which has just been passed by the Senate and sent 
to conference fall far short of placing agriculture on a basis of equality 
with industry, as was promised in the last presidential campaign, It 
is also true that the bill is not in accord with the recommendations con- 
tained in the message of President Hoover at the opening of the special 
session of Congress last April. 

It will be recalled that the President advocated only a limited revi- 
sion of the industrial schedule, remarking that it was not as if we were 
setting up a new basis of protective duties for industry, There was 
peculiar force and truth in his comment that this had been done when 
the Fordney-McCumber bill was enacted, The industrial rates then es- 
tablished, and still in effect, are admittedly the highest tariff rates in 
our history. ‘That these rates, on the whole, are effective is attested 
by the fact that less than 5 per cent of the manufactured products 
consumed in this country are imported. 

Under all the circumstances, and particularly in view of the depressed 
condition of agriculture, it has been astonishing that industry should 
demand still higher rates in connection with a revision of the tariff 
undertaken primarily to give agriculture parity with the other groups 
composing our industrial system. 

Keeping in mind the fact that agriculture is at a disadvantage, as 
compared with industry, under the Fordney-McCumber bill, it must be 
manifest to any impartial observer that under a plan of revision grant- 
ing four times as many increases in rates to industry as to agriculture, 
the disparity which we undertook to correct still remains, 

From the broad standpoint of national welfare, it must certainly be 
said that we have drifted far from the sane and reasonable attitude to- 
ward the tariff which was enunciated by President McKinley in his last 
public utterance. In the memorable address which he delivered at the 
Pan American exposition at Buffalo, on the day preceding his assassina- 
tion, he said: 

“We must not repose in fancied security that we can forever sell 
everything and buy little or nothing. If such a thing were possible, 
it would not be best for us nor for those with whom we deal. * * * 
If perchance some of our tariffs are no Jonger needed for revenue or to 
encourage and protect our industries at home, why should they not be 
employed to extend and promote our markets abroad?” 

The difficulty with our protective system as it affects the farmer is 
that, while industria] tariffs are usually 100 per cent effective and 
operate to raise the farmer's costs, the major portion of American 
agriculture under present conditions can not be brought under the 
protective system. For generations the growers of our staple crops 
have been thrown into merciless competition with the cheapest labor 
in the world, while being compelled by the action of the Government 
to buy their supplies in a highly protected market. The higher we 
make the rates on commodities which farmers, in common with the rest 
of our population, must buy the less chance there is for the economic 
survival of those branches of our agriculture which can not be brought 
under the protective system. 

We warmly commend the Senate for its action in incorporating the 
export debenture amendment in the tariff bill. The retention of this 
feature of the bill will mean more to agriculture than many farm 
rates it contains, which we know in advance will be partially or 
wholly ineffective. It can not be too strongly emphasized that it will 
be economically impossible for agriculture to continue indefinitely to 
pay the higher costs occasioned by the tariff unless it receives corre- 
sponding benefits from the protective system. In supporting the deben. 


ture plan the grange does not ask for any gratuity or special favor for 
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agriculture. We are asking for simple justice and fair play. The prin- 
cipal beneficiaries of the protective system should be willing to approve 
this plan, As Senator Boram said in his speech on thé debenture pro- 
posal on the floor of the Senate last June, “Unless the protective 
tariff applies and can be made to apply as a system to the Nation as a 
whole, then it becomes a special privilege, the result of governmental 
favor, and is intolerable.” 

From the beginning of the long fight for equality for agriculture, the 
friends of the farmer, both in and out of Congress, have steadfastly 
declared that we must make the tariff effective on our surplus crops in 
order to remedy the ills of agriculture. The debenture amendment con- 
tains the only proposal pending before the present Congress which is 
intended to accomplish this. In recent months the price of wheat, cot- 
ton, dairy and poultry products, and other farm commodities has been 
lower than at any time since the World War. At the same time, farm 
costs have been maintained at high levels, principally by existing tariff 
rates on industrial commodities. As a matter of fundamental justice 
we strongly urge the House to concur in the debenture amendment. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRED BrENCKMAN, 
Washington Representative. 


Mr. Speaker, this letter was addressed to every Member of 
the lower House of Congress. This letter was addressed to the 
Members of the lower House of Congress from the State of 
Maine; it was also addressed to the Members of the lower House 
of Congress from the State of Florida, likewise from the State 
of California and the State of Washington. It is the voice of 
the greatest farm organization in this country speaking in the 
composite to the Members of the United States lower House of 
Congress, 

There is not an organization in this country better qualified 
to judge of the effectiveness of tariff rates to agriculture than 
the grange and its representatives. Therefore, upon the best 
authority to be had, we find that the tariff endeavors of Congress 
for the last 14 months have entirely missed the mark at which 
they aimed. There would have been no special session of Con- 
gress had it not been for the sore need of agriculture. The Presi- 
dent made the purpose of the special session very plain. But 
instead of placing agriculture on a parity with industry, we have 
simply widened the gulf, to the hurt of agriculture. 


INDUSTRIAL LEGISLATION AFTER WAR 


After the war the farmer saw industrialists of the East come 
to the doors of Congress and ask for legislation to protect them 
against the invasion of cheaply made foreign goods and he saw 
them walk from the Halls of Congress with the Fordney-Mc- 
Cumber tariff bill, carrying rates which in many instances con- 
stituted an embargo. The farmer saw the railroad companies 
of America go to the Halls of Congress and lay before Congress 
its program of rehabilitation and requested legislation to secure 
them in their plans, and he saw the railroad owners walk from 
the doors of Congress with a piece of legislation incorporating 
the terms of the Esch-Cummins bill. He saw the labor organi- 
zations of the country go to Congress and appeal for laws for 
the restriction of immigration which would prevent hordes of 
poverty-stricken laborers from bankrupt Europe coming in and 
overrunning the prosperous fields of the American wage earner. 
He saw labor walk away with the most rigid immigration law 
ever placed upon the statute books of any country. 


EFFECT OF POSTWAR LEGISLATION 


The farmer heard the appeals of these different classes to the 
Government, which is supposed to protect all industries alike, 
and he has witnessed the salutary effect of the Government's 
legislative response to the appeals of these different classes. 
However, when he stops to reflect he sees that the Government's 
aid to the tariff barons under the Fordney-McCumber law 
increased practically everything which goes into his actual liv- 
ing expenses and the operating expenses of his farm. He reflects 
also that the railroad legislation, which proves so beneficial to 
the railroad people, increased the freight rates of the country, 
which was reflected in the increased prices he has to pay for 
the necessities of life. He was happy to see the salutary effect 
of the immigration law on the wage earners of this country. 
But this very fact, which made the industrial centers of the 
country so attractive, had a tendency to steal away the surplus 
farm labor to such an extent that farm labor costs have in- 
creased practically 65 per cent. The farmer has been compelled 
to stand by and watch the Government, by legislation, effect an 
economic condition in this country which has resulted in two 
price levels, which as late as this month was a 15 per cent 
disadvantage to the farmer. 

In this month the index number of farm prices for 30 agri- 
cultural products was 131, while the index price for commodities 
which the farmer bought was 154. 
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You can not solve the farm problem or even aid it with a 
tariff when you seek to build up agricultural rates and at the 
same time increase in any amount the present industrial rates. 
The trouble with the farmer is that he can not make his income 
meet his overhead expenses, and when he stops to reflect he 
finds that a goodly percentage of his overhead expenses is 
imposed upon him by governmental favoritism extended to 
certain classes. 

Some Members who profess to be great lovers of the farmers 
have in time past referred disparagingly to the Underwood 
tariff bill. It might be of some interest and information to you 
to know that from 1913 to 1918 the selling price level of the 
faymer was practically the equal of his buying price level, the 
shade of difference being in favor of the selling price. 

Any tariff bill which sky rockets industrial rates will increase 
the farmer's buying price level. This will happen even though 
you give him rates on agriculture equally high, because the 
industrial rates, due to the home markets, are effective, and the 
agricultural rates, due to the large export surplus, are in- 
effective. 

TRUE FARM CONDITIONS 

I do not believe there has been any industry in the history of 
this country which suffered such demoralization as agriculture 
has since 1920. The value of farm lands and buildings alone 
decreased from $66,000,000,000 in 1920 to $45,000,000,000 in 1929. 
This represents a shrinkage in two items alone of farm property 
of $21,000,000,000. The value of all livestock on farms in 1920 
census has been given at $8,012,876,000. The Department of 
Agriculture estimates that in 1930 this value had shrunk to 
$5,864,969,000. The total income per farm family for capital, 
labor, and management in 1920 was $1,246. By 1928 this had 
dropped to $886. The average farmer earned less than 3 per 
cent on his net capital invested, whereas the average earning 
for all corporate industries was approximately 13 per cent in 
1928. In 1928 the United States Bureau of Internal Revenue 
estimated the average annual income for the average person 
gainfully employed to be $2,010, or a total annual income of 
$90,000,000,000. How striking is the contrast with this high 
rate of income for the average citizen, and the average income 
of the farmer in 1928 of $886. The inevitable result of such 
a condition is to drive people away from the farm into the 
already overcrowded industrial centers. The agricultural popu- 
lation on the 14th of March of this year was the smallest it 
had been in 20 years. The farm population has decreased prac- 
tically 5,000,000 in the last 20 years. In this condition agri- 
culture not alone suffers but industry as well loses a great and 
profitable market, and the social and political order of the 
country accordingly is disturbed beyond measure. 

The President of the United States, realizing these conditions, 
recognized in his campaign the depressed condition of agricul- 
ture and appealed as a candidate to the country to give this job 
of rehabilitating the agricultural industry to the hands of the 
Republican Party because of its boasted superior efficiency in 
the matters of dispatching public business. Well, for better or 
for worse, the American people did just that thing. They gave 
this country a Republican President by a large majority, they 
gave this country a United States Senate with a majority of 16 
Republicans, and they gave to the country a House with a ma- 
jority of 100 Members. Certainly with the President of the 
United States and such workable majorities in both Houses of 
Congress the American people gave to the Republicans an un- 
hampered opportunity of displaying its efficiency in the handling 
of the most irritating problem which has confronted this country 
since the World War. S 

On January 7, 1929, the House Ways and Means Committee, 
composed of 15 Republicans and 10 Democrats, began the tariff 
hearings. These hearings continued for seven weeks, or until 
February 27. After the hearings were over, in order that the so- 
called efficiency of the Republican machine, under the direction 
of its leaders, might function with the greatest of speed and 
precision, the 10 Democratic members were unceremoniously ex- 
cused from a further participation in this farmers’ tariff bill. 
Pleven hundred witnesses appeared before the Ways and Means 
Committee in seven weeks’ time, between January 7 and Febru- 
ary 27, and were examined and cross-examined by the 25 mem- 
bers of the committee. And yet it took the 15 Republican mem- 
bers from the 27th day of February to the 7th day of May, or 
2 months and 10 days, with all the experts of the Tariff Com- 
mission at their command, to prepare a bill to present to this 
House. If we can believe even the mildest rumors which were 
caught from the executive sessions of our Republican brethren 
of that committee, their proceedings partook more of the nature 
of the Kilkenny cats“ than the spirit of a “ love feast.” 

I want to here insert into the Recorp the names and the 
States of those 15 Republican members of the Ways and Means 
Committee: 
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HAWLEY, Oregon; TREADWAY, Massachusetts; BACHARACH, New Jer- 
sey; HADLEY, Washington; TIMBERLAKE, Colorado; Watson, Pennsyl- 
vania; MCLAUGHLIN, Michigan; Kearns, Ohio; CHINDBLOM, Illinois; 
CROWTHER, New York; ALDRICH, Rhede Island; EsTEP, Pennsylvania; 
RAMSEYER, Iowa; DAVENPORT, New York; FREAR, Wisconsin. 


I hold in my hand the product of the combined genius of 
these architects of the farmers’ tariff bill. This bill is com- 
posed of 434 pages. It has 183 sections. The first two sections 
alone of this bill contain 727 paragraphs. There are 10,681 
lines in this bill. From the standpoint of size and verbosity, 
the farmer certainly had a right to expect some relief from 
this bill. 

THE BILL CREATED A DISTURBANCE 

When the Hawley bill was introduced in the House it created 
a furor from one end of the country to the other. Farm organi- 
zations manifested an open displeasure about the contents of 
the bill. And the press comments from all over the country 
were none too friendly. A press comment which went the 
rounds last summer and was gathered up in Republican circles 
with some degree of pride, was to the effect that the Hawley 
tariff bill had been the subject of some wonderful engineering 
as it passed through the House and designated the engineers 
thereof as the “Four Horsemen” of the tariff bill. The first 
of the “Four Horsemen” was our distinguished Speaker; the 
first lieutenant was our majority leader; the second lieutenant 
was the chairman of the Rules Committee; and the first ser- 
geant of the “Four Horsemen” was none other than the con- 
genial chairman of the Ways and Means Committee. 

Now, whatever else may be said about this congenial group, it 
can not be said that they lack in intellectual strength, or that 
they faint at the suggestion that they are the friends of special 
interests. This group of leaders proceeded to bring in a rule 
which I shall insert in the extension of my remarks which for 
“gag” rule purposes has never had an equal since the days of 
Cannonism. Its practical effect was to permit only the Repub- 
lican members of the Ways and Means Committee to even intro- 
duce an amendment to the Hawley bill. Notwithstanding it 
took the Republican members of the Ways and Means Committee 
4 months and 17 days to consider and prepare the Hawley 
bill, the “ Four Horsemen ” said under this special rule that the 
other 420 Members of the House should have only four days for 
consideration of this bill for the relief of the American farmer. 

The rule referred to is as follows: 


Resolved, That immediately upon the adoption of this resolution the 
House shall resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 
2667, entitled “A bill to provide revenue, to regulate commerce with 
foreign countries, to encourage the industries of the United States, to 
protect American labor, and for other purposes"; that general debate 
on the bill be now closed; that the bill shall be considered for amend- 
ment under the 5-minute rule, but committee amendments to any part 
of the bill shall be in order at any time; that consideration of the bill 
for amendment shall continue until Tuesday, May 28, 1929, at 3 o'clock 
p. m., at which time the bill with all amendments that shall have been 
adopted by the Committee of the Whole shall be reported to the House, 
whereupon the previous question shall be considered as ordered on the 
bill and all amendments to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 3 

The vote on all amendments shall be taken en gros except when a 
separate vote is demanded by the Committee on Ways and Means on an 
amendment offered by said committee. 

That said bill shall be the continuing order until its consideration is 
concluded, subject only to conference reports, privileged matters on the 
Speaker’s table, and reports from the Committee on Rules. 

THIS RULE A TEST 

Mr. RAGON. This rule presented the test as to whether a 
Member was serious in his protestations for farm relief. If a 
Member of Congress wanted to amend this bill all he had to do 
was to vote “nay” on the motion for the previous question on 
this rule. If the motion for the previous question was voted 
down, then the rule could be amended so as to extend the time 
for consideration of the bill and to propose any kind of amend- 
ment. If one voted “yea” on the motion for the previous ques- 
tion, then he foreclosed himself from offering any amendment. 
If he also voted “ yea” on the rule, he not only foreclosed him- 
self, but the other 434 Members of the House from offering 
amendments to the bill. The tragic position that the majority 
Members of the House now find themselves in is that they vol- 
untarily stood up and voted “yea,” which meant to hog tie 
themselves to the most unpopular tariff bill of recent years. 
When they voted yen upon the motion for previous question 
and “yea” upon the rule, they put themselves in the attitude 
where they could not even suggest an amendment to the tariff 
bill which put a tax on the farmer’s sugar bowl, upon the shin- 
gles, lumber, brick, and cement which go into his buildings; 
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upon the steel and the wood that go into all his farm machin- 
ery; upon practically all of his wearing apparel, including his 
shoes. The bill even put a tax on his plowlines, hame strings, 
trace chains, rakes, hoes, and pitchforks, and hundreds of other 
things which go into the overhead expenses of the American 
farmer. 

I want to insert at this point the record vote by States of 
each Member of Congress upon these two roll calls—the vote on 
the previous question and the vote on the rule. 


C r.! REE 
eae 


Nay... 
F 


1 
Nay... 
7 


S 


Dee 
Nay-.-... 
N 


NA eee 
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Vote on previous Vote on adop- 
— rule 


Mississippi—Continued, 9 
Hall Tho 


— TE eee 


1 
S 87 


NAY Aaa 
Yea. 


eae bg 
5 — ot) 
Yea. 


ER OT CE 


Not voti 

ot voting. 
Not voting. 
Yea. 


5 See eo PE Cooper_........-... a = 
Nay... ----| Nay. Maha E 
Nay. --| Nay. Texas: 

— . F eee ae ee AEA 
` 5 E aa we E AEE 
Sanders 


— — YS 
8 


— 8 
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Texas—Continued, 
dspeth_ 


C 
8 


Nay. 


e —— 


— —y—ꝛ— sisi — eee 
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I want every American farmer and every American consumer 
in this country to know exactly the names of those Represen- 
tatives who by their voluntary vote put themselves in a posi- 
tion where they could not even offer to a farmer’s tariff bill a 
single amendment which would be beneficial to the farmers and 
consumers of this country. 

TIME BILL ACTUALLY CONSIDERED 

Under the “gag” rule provided by the Four Horsemen the 
House gave to this bill, which vitally affects the family budgets 
of 120,000,000 people, 27,000,000 of whom are farmers, the follow- 
ing consideration: 

Friday, May 24, 4 hours and 36 minutes; Saturday, May 25, 
5 hours and 25 minutes; Monday, May 27, 6 hours and 5 min- 
utes; Tuesday, May 28, 3 hours. In all, 19 hours and 6 
minutes. If you take out the time for the debate on the rule 
and the reading of the Journal, you will actually have less than 
18 hours given to the consideration of this bill, when to have 
considered in its entirety would haye meant the reading and 
consideration of more than 24 pages per hour. The fact of 
record is that of the 10,681 lines in the Hawley bill only 82 of 
them were read and considered. Of the 727 paragraphs con- 
tained in the first and second sections of the bill only 6 of them 
were read and considered. Of the 183 sections contained in the 
bill only a small fraction of one of the sections was read and 
considered, There were only 4 pages of 434 in the bill given 
any consideration. As a fitting climax to this legislative horse- 
play which characterized the conduct of this bill through its 
entire consideration by the House the Clerk read as a part of 
the meager consideration of this bill paragraph 2, which I now 
ask the Clerk to read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Par. 2, Acetaldehyde, aldol or acetaldol, aldehyde ammonia, bu- 
tyraldehyde, crotonaldehyde, paracetaldehyde; ethylene chlorohydrin, 
propylene chlorohydrin, butylene chlorohydrin; ethylene dichloride, 
propylene dichloride, butylene dichloride; ethylene oxide, propylene 
oxide, butylene oxide; ethylene glycol, propylene glycol, butylene glycol, 
and all other glycols or dihydrie alcohols; monoethanolamine, dietha- 
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nolamine, triethanolamine, ethylene diamine, and all other hydroxy 
alkyl amines and alkylene diamines; allyl alcohol, erotonyl alcohol, 
vinyl alcohol, and all other olefin or unsaturated alcohols; homologues 
and polymers of all the foregoing; ethers, esters, salts, and nitrogenous 
compounds of any of the foregoing, whether polymerized or unpolymer- 
ized; and mixtures in chief value of any one or more of the foregoing ; 
all the foregoing not specially provided for, 6 cents per pound and 30 per 
cent ad valorem. 


[Laughter and applause.] 
A REPUBLICAN VIEW OF OUR LEADERSHIP 


Mr. RAGON. Upon this floor during the tariff debate, on 
May 16, a gentleman from Maine, in speaking of the leadership 
of the majority, said: 


The relation between the Ways and Means Committee and the Mem- 
bers of the House which exists now is something akin to that of the 
king and his subjects. 


Of course, he had reference only to the Republican members 
of that committee. Just before he made this statement the 
Same gentleman, who frequently manifests the spirit of a free 
man, said: 


I want to suggest there are a good many farmers in New England 
who are apparently forgotten by the Ways and Means Committee. 


A witness by the name of Grunpy, a noted tariff lobbyist, 
commenting on the methods of tariff making, in effect said that 
the industry of the country only had to see a few men in the 
House in order to get the tariff rates they wanted. Judging 
from what transpired in the passage of this arbitrary rule and 
the consideration of this important tariff bill, the public is justi- 
fied in concluding that the deliberations of Congress, at least 
upon the tariff bill, was directed and controlled by a number 
who might be confined to so small a circle as the “ Four Horse- 
men.” The first lieutenant of the “ Four Horsemen” in a news- 
paper interview said that the rule adopted would permit the 
Ways and Means Committee to introduce amendments, and not 
ad amendments to be introduced by every Tom, Dick, and 

Try. 

Shortly after this statement was made this same witness, 
GRUNDY, testifying before the lobby committee, said that the 
Senators from certain so-called backward States should have 
little to say and talk “darn low” on tariff legislation in the 
Senate. Is there not a close affinity of thought between the 
leader of the majority here in the House and the leader of the 
tariff barons of the country when they would withhold the voice 
of sovereign States in the Senate and the rank and file of the 
peoples’ representatives in the House in the consideration of im- 
portant legislation? There is another interesting affinity in 
this: The Toms, Dicks, and Harrys in the House and the 
backward Senators in the Senate represent in the main nothing 
but agricultural State. Therefore, using these statements as a 
basis, I think we are justified in saying that the leadership of 
the House is so saturated with Grundyism that it has not the 
proper sympathy with the interest of the agricultural people of 
this country. 

PSEUDO-REPUBLICANS IN THE SENATE 


After the Hawley bill had spent practically fiye months in its 
preparation by the Ways and Means Committee and then 18 
hours in its consideration by the House, it was taken to the 
Republican Senate on May 29, 1929. I am not particularly 
interested in what happened to it in the Senate further than 
to call attention to the developments arising out of the House’s 
immature consideration of the bill. From one end of the coun- 
try to the other there arose a cry against the bill. There was 
not a farm organization in the country but what was dissatis- 
fied with its provisions. Practically the same was true of every 
industry in the country, except those in the East and along the 
Atlantic seaboard. I do not recall having read a single news- 
paper editorial in this country which indorsed the bill in its 
entirety. Thirty or more foreign countries immediately pro- 
tested to our Government against these rates which provided 
almost an embargo upon foreign goods. Several nations 
threatened and some put into effect retaliatory tariffs. 

In this unhappy and unfortunate condition, the American 
farmer, whose industry has more exports than any other single 
industry was again the greatest sufferer. Upon the shoulders 
of the Democratic Members of the United States Senate fell the 
burden of leading the fight against this legislative monstrosity. 
In that body there were men of Republican faith who insisted 
that the purpose of the special session be carried out to the 
letter. They represented great agricultural States. With their 
own lips they had preached industrial prosperity from one end 
of this country to the other in the fall of 1928, and attributed 
this prosperity to the terms of the Fordney-McCumber Tariff 
Act. In their efforts to be patriots before partisans, and to 
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fulfill a solemn promise to the American farmer to build up his 
prosperity they have called down upon themselves the dis- 
pleasure of every Grundyite in the country, and a steady effort 
is being made to discredit their work in order to keep the eyes 
of the public from the outrageous industrial rates incorporated 
in the Hawley bill. 2 

The United States Senate has done nothing within the last 
25 years which ought to commend it more to the people of this 
country than their act of dissection and bringing to light the 
nefarious schemes which are incorporated in the Hawley bill, 
which was given only 18 hours’ consideration by our august 
body. Some one had to pull the lid off, expose the sham, and 
this the United States Senate courageously and fearlessly did. 
It should have been done in the House, and it would have been 
done in the House if our Republican Members had not stood 
still and supinely permitted themselyes to be harnessed about 
with “gag” rules which would not permit them to speak the 
honest sentiments of their soul. 

TARIFF DELAY DUE TO REPUBLICANS 


Members of both factions of the majority party by blaming 
each other undertake to excuse themselves for the long delay 
in the enactment of the tariff. The fact is that if the Hawley 
bill had been given the consideration by the House which it 
should have been given we would have been through with the 
tariff bill many months ago. But of whatever benefit a tariff bill 
may be to business, business has had to wait; industry has had 
to mark time and the exports from this country for January 
and February are more than $150,000,000 under the same 
periods of last year. All of these things occurring while the 
efficient Republican Congress explains to the business and pro- 
fessional men and the farmers of the country the controversial 
eause for their failure to dispatch public business with prompt- 
ness and efficiency. 

A distinguished West Virginian put into the Recorp the names 
of those pseudo-Republicans of the Senate who have occasion- 
ally been guilty of joining with the Democrats. I shall put 
into the Recorp here his list of Senators: 


BORAH, Idaho; BLAINE, Wisconsin; Brookuart, Iowa; CUTTING, New 
Mexico; Frazixrr, North Dakota; Norris, Nebraska; How, Ne- 
braska; La FOLLETTE, Wisconsin; McMaster, South Dakota; NoRBECK, 
South Dakota; Nye, North Dakota; PINE, Oklahoma; SCHALL, Min- 
nesota. 


Now, every one of these Senators had they been Members of 
the House would have voted “nay” on the motion for the pre- 
vious question and on the rules. How most of the Congressmen 
from the States represented by these Senators will satisfy their 
constituents that their vote “ yea ” on the vote for the previous 
question and the rule was a correct vote presents a worrisome 
problem. 

It is amusing to observe the name which heads this list. 
Whether it was Borax in Boston, or Borax in Dallas, or BORAH 
in Minneapolis in the fall of 1928 he was both the oracle of the 
Republican Party and the flaming evangel of its tenets. There 
were no sons of wild jackasses then, no “ pseudo” Republicans, 
because they were trying to get the vote of the American people. 
They were all Republicans then, good and true, and the Ameri- 
ean business men and the American farmer are liable to still 
remember them to-day as the same Republicans who brought 
to them the glowing promise of agricultural relief and a better 
condition for business expansion. 

Why do not the standpatters and the “pseudo” Republicans 
undertake to get some arbiter to decide which faction has the 
proper conception of Republican rates for a tariff bill? Why 
make the American farmer and the American business man 
stand by and suffer through all of these long and weary months 
while Republican factions in the House and in the Senate whip 
themselves threadbare in a fight upon one another? Surely 
they should feel no hesitancy in going down to the White 
House and there asking their leader to interpret for them the 
real Republican mind on the tariff. And surely, for the sake of 
the farmers and the business men, this leader would feel no 
hesitancy in telling them whether he believes in the rates of 
the standpatters or the rates of the “ pseudo” Republicans. 

However much any blame may attach to the other body of 
Congress, it ill behooves any member of the majority party 
in this House to criticize it. For with all of the activities of 
the Grundys, the Eyansons, the sugar lobbyists, and all the 
“sealawagery ” practiced by the various and sundry lobby 
organizations, still the Senate refused to surrender its preroga- 
tives of maturely considering a bill and offering amendments 
thereto. But not so of those Members of the House from agri- 
cultural districts. They did not wait for any of this new- 
fangled legislative racketeering to be practiced upon them. 
They abjectly surrendered before the enemy had time to even 
fire a gun. [Applause.] 
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The minority leader [Mr. Gagner] warned the Members the 
other day of the consequences of blindly submitting to the “ gag” 
rule in the consideration of the bill which comes to us now from 
the Senate. He did this in the hope that at some time or other 
this tariff bill would receive some consideration at the hands 
of this House. If my leader is nursing any hope whatsoever 
that the “Four Horsemen” of this House will permit a thor- 
ough consideration of the bill which comes to us from the Senate, 
then he is doomed to a great disillusionment. If anyone be- 
lieves that this bill is due to receive serious consideration, then 
he is possessed of a faith with which he might easily walk 
waters. Except you become as a little child and believe again 
in Santa Claus and Easter rabbits, you can not believe that those 
who engineered the Hawley bill through this House last May will 
capitulate and permit a consideration of this bill. 

This House was warned time and again last May before the 
House took up the Hawley bill, but these warnings were con- 
temptuously ignored. I would finally say to my leader that it 
is a compliment to the bigness of his heart that he should insist 
that this bill be now considered, but he certainly is some opti- 
mist if he believes any heed will be given his. request. 

THE ADMINISTRATIVE FEATURES OF TARIFF BILL 

Mr. Speaker, there never was a time in the history of this 
country when there was more need for a strong and aggressive 
minority than there is to-day. It has always been a minority 
to which the people have looked for aid and for comfort when 
the days grew dark, because of mismanagement of our Govern- 
ment. I want to see our minority here in the House, not through 
coalition but through independent action, set a course upon such 
rates and administrative features as we may be permitted to 
vote upon, if at all, which will inspire the confidence of the 
sensible and unselfish agriculturists and industrialists of the 
country. [Applause.] For the minority to stand unitedly be- 
hind such a program it will encourage those of progressive 
thought in this House who refused to be “gag” ruled to seek 
a more congenial company and join forces with us. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. MARTIN). The time of the 
gentleman from Arkansas has expired. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman may have such time as he may need to 
finish his remarks. 

Mr. RAGON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may have 20 minutes additional, and that, following me, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CrowTHEer] may have 10 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAGON. Personally I do not like the idea of legislation 
which provides for a debenture, because I would first avoid the 
necessity for such legislation. Reluctantly I voted to attach it 
to the farm bill, but how any man, in view of the present tariff 
rates which are on the statutes and which come to us in the 
Senate bill, can justify a vote against the debenture for the 
American farmer is entirely beyond my comprehension. [Ap- 
plause.] It has been nothing but a Republican doctrine since 
the inception of this Government, sponsored first by Hamilton 
and then later by so distinguished a man as Henry Clay. These 
real statesmen announced the policy that the debenture for 
agriculture was indispensable where industrial rates were high, 
I know many men on the floor of this House feel as I do about 
the debenture. But I do believe that under the present condi- 
tions that the debenture belongs in a tariff bill and it should 
be put there as an instrument for the use of the Farm Board or 
the President. 

FLEXIBLE CLAUSE 

I believe and hope that every member of the minority party 
will support the Senate amendment with reference to the de- 
benture and flexible clause. This flexible clause has been con- 
verted into a political use whereby a Member of Congress may 
use it as an alibi or for buck-passing purposes in getting around 
a bad reason for some of his votes. Many a weak-kneed brother 
has been brought to full strength by the soft whisper in his 
ear of some leader that his vote upon a particular rate or a 
particular schedule will amount to naught because “we can 
leave it to the President, and he will lower or increase the rates 
as our people want.” Then if the folks back home do not get 
what they want in the way of a tariff, the Member blames it 
upon the President. This is a small objection compared to the 
eee object which has been so ably discussed here many 

es. 

It is well for us to remember that it is history as old as our 
Constitution that a power or authority once yielded to a coordi- 
nate branch of the Government is difficult to have returned. 
The House, of all other bodies and organizations, should be the 
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one most jealous with reference to the exercise of power relat- 
ing to our revenues. There was a great purpose in the minds 
of the framers of the Constitution when they brushed aside all 
others and laid primarily the responsibilities of the taxing 
powers of the Government in the hands of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Why any party or any administration would want 
to put additional power in the hands of an already overworked 
Executive is something I do not understand. 

In view of all of this procedure, which scarcely approaches 
the dignity of a joke, put over by the House with a Republican 
majority of over 100, it certainly does not now lie in the mouth 
of any Republican to say that the Democratic membership of 
the House, completely tied out under the rules, failed to do 
anything against or contribute anything to the making of a 
better tariff bill than the one we have. I would say to the 
Republican Members who feign to feel this way that this is 
one time you can not get by your constituents by passing the 
buck to the Democratic Party. 

SUCH PROCEDURE ALMOST TRAGIC 

Our procedure to give relief to agriculture through a tariff 
bill would be absolutely humorous if it were not so tragic. 
What is to be theroutcome of those agricultural sections with 
their little agricultural towns of 5,000 people and less? What 
bas been their contribution to this Nation’s history? When you 
make lean their pocketbooks you incidentally disturb their so- 
cial and political conditions and these spiritual forces more than 
any trade or commerce have been the means by which America 
has become the foremost nation of the earth, 

Back in the early history of this country when we only had 
a population of a few million people, Thomas Jefferson called 
upon a distinguished Frenchman to lay out a plan for national 
education for this country. At that time this country had no 
large cities, but only villages and farm communities, in fact it 
was nothing but a rural country. I am not interested in the 
Frenchman’s plan of education, but I would call your attention 
to an expression made by that Frenchman in the preface of his 
report. He said that America was the best-educated nation on 
the face of the earth; that only 4 out of every 1,000 adults 
was unable to read, and to write legibly his own name. He 
said further that this Nation was destined to become one of the 
leading nations of the earth, due to this education and the 
things about which the people read. He said that in the even- 
ing the family would gather around the fireside and the father 
and mother would first read, and then it would be given to the 
oldest son or daughter, and so on down the line until practically 
the entire family had been given the opportunity to read. He 
then said the literature they read was of the finest type pro- 
curable at that time. And that upon the center table of the 
home there was to be found the family Bible from which the 
evening’s reading was concluded. Is it a wonder that from this 
environment came the finest characters of Washington, Jeffer- 
son, Hamilton, the Adamses, John Marshall, and others, char- 
acters the like of which no nation could ever boast? 

Whatever may be said or whatever may be done on the floor 
of this House you can not remedy or rewrite the history of the 
past. And that history will impress upon the mind of every 
schoolboy of this time that the fine spiritual forces which con- 
ceived and brought forth and nurtured this country to its pres- 
ent greatness came not from the thrill of the back alleys and 
the industrial centers but it came from the romances of the 
backwoods. [Applause.] It has been from the rural section 
in practically every decade in this Nation’s history that our 
outstanding leadership has been drawn. More than two-thirds 
of the Presidents of the United States have either come from 
the humble enyironments of the farmer’s home or haye been 
the sons of some small-town preacher. Supreme courts, sen- 
ates, diplomatic corps, all open their archives to give abundant 
testimony to the same effect. 

I recall my experience when I witnessed the first inaugura- 
tion of a President in 1924. I was very much impressed with 
the great congregation of diplomats, American statesmen, great 
concourse of people; and then I thrilled as I saw coming down 
the steps of the Capitol the President of the United States, fol- 
lowed by the gracious first lady of the land. But back of the 
President and his wife there came a sturdy old New Englander, 
who I judge had passed his fourscore years, His feeble frame 
showed that once he had borne a strong and powerful body. 
His piercing eyes never varied to the right or the left as he 
came down to take his place assigned to him in the ceremonies. 
Who was this person? He was the father of the man who was 
shortly to hold up his right hand and take the oath of office 
as the leader of the greatest nation on earth. And this father 
nothing but a farmer and old-fashioned doctor from the rural 
sections of New England. 

As I go through the little town of Staunton, Va., 1 never fail 
to drive down the street where there is a little white house, 
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which I judge cost no more than from $500 to $1,000 when it 
was constructed. I go by there because there once lived a 
Presbyterian preacher. And in this house was born a son, and 
this son, without luxury of wealth but with the heritage of a 
strong man and good character, beat his way to the top in 
American life and finally became the leader of this country at 
the most crucial hours of its history. 

America was proud of her President when she saw him go 
down the streets of London and saw the haughty Britisher give 
him an acclaim the like of which was never before heard on 
British soil. They then saw him in Paris, where the impetuous 
Frenchmen almost begged to touch his garments as he passed 
by, so intense was their admiration and love. And then in 
Rome he heard their praise to himself and his country in 
tongues and yoices which were strangers to his understanding. 
Nevertheless be knew it was the outpourings of a sincere senti- 
ment upon the part of the country which had drawn heayily 
upon the resources of himself and his people. And who was 
this man? He was the President of the United States and the 
greatest world figure who has walked the earth since the lowly 
Nazarene. [Applause.] 

Gentlemen, I have given these two men as fair examples of 
the contribution in recent years of the rural sections, in which 
I live and in which I have always lived, to this great country 
of ours. 

You can put all the Grundys in the universe in the small 
balance of one scale and put the character of a Woodrow Wilson 
and of a Coolidge in the other, and the character of these two 
men will outweigh all of them, because, gentlemen, I say to you 
that the spiritual forces of America have always been and will 
ever be the forces that attracts young manhood, and as it ripens 
into age attracts the reverence and respect of old age. This is 
the cause I plead for to-day, and, my friends, I say to you that 
it will be a snd day in America if the tariff theories of my 
friend from New York, Doctor CROWTHER, ever prevail over 
the tariff theories of some of the men he has denounced, because 
whenever that happens you sound the death knell of the beau- 
tiful romance that you can find only in the backwoods of 
American life. [Applause.] 

Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen of the 
House, my colleague and fellow committee member from Arkan- 
sas always tries to be fair. He always tells me that he tries 
to be fair, but, of course, in making an intensely partisan speech 
that is to be sent out for distribution and largely for campaign 
purposes, he is apt to depart from his conception of fairness 
and allow his imagination to run riot. 

This speech we have listened to is a sequel to the “ Calamity 
Jane“ speech delivered by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Byrns] over the radio recently; and its title should have been 
“Tennessee Blues.“ [Laughter.] 

In the first place, I think it is hypocritical and inconsistent 
for a member of the Democratic Party to stand on this floor, 
in view of their traditional failures in tariff making and the 
absolute lack of consideration they displayed for the farmer in 
the Underwood-Simmons bill, to criticize the present tariff bill. 
I do not think my good friend was a Member of the House at the 
time the Underwood-Simmons bill was passed. 

That establishes his alibi. And yet he might square himself 
with the excuse that even if he had been here he would not 
have voted for it. But the Democratic.caucus was functioning 
then, as it is now, and you would have voted for it. 

Every man, woman, and child on the farms in this country 
knows that the Democratic Party in writing the Underwood- 
Simmons tariff bill gave the farmer absolutely no consideration 
whatever. Allow me to present the proof of this statement. 
Here is the comparison of agricultural rates contained in the 
Underwood bill and the Fordney-McCumber bill. Compare the 
rates and you will see how little comfort the American farmer re- 
ceived from his would-be friends of Democratic faith. They came 
to the conclusion that nearly all the really great agricultural 
States were largely Republican States and that to help the 
farmers was not good political strategy. This table of com- 
parative rates ought to be pasted in the hat of every Democrat 
who suggests that the Republican Congress is not doing its 
level best to aid agriculture. 
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Act of 1922, 
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1 Tariff on butter increased by Tariff Commission to 12 cents per pound. 

? Tariff on wheat increased to 42 cents. 

But our Democratic brethren always say, “If you let this 
flood of merchandise in from Europe, see how much cheaper 
the consumer will buy the product.” Well, we ask you this 
question: With industry marking time and imports displacing 
domestic products and no pay roll, how is the American citizen 
going to purchase these commodities? 

I remember that in the Taft and Sherman campaign one of 
the speakers said, “My grandfather could have bought the 
whole of Manhattan Island for $10 and a pair of rubber boots,” 
and he was asked, Why in the devil did he not buy it,“ and 
he said, “ Because he did not have the $10 nor the pair of 
rubber boots.” [Laughter.] 

That was the situation under the Democratic low-tariff 
policy—our workers did not have the $10 nor the rubber boots. 

Now, my friend speaks of the gag rule or the gag law. Well, 
of course, that is good material to use in a stump speech, and 
explain how their hands were tied and lips sealed, so that indi- 
vidual amendments could not be offered. The gentleman from 
Arkansas knows how to make that kind of a speech, and he 
has performed in a mighty creditable manner to-day. But 
somehow the speech does not sound like him, and departs from 
his declared attitude of fairness. The gentleman knows that 
the method of passing the Hawley bill in the House is the 
exact method used by both parties in years past. 

Mr. COLLIER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CROWTHER. No; I can not yield at this time. I have 
only 10 minutes. I always delight to have mx friend from 
Mississippi ask me a question, or any other Member of the 
House, and I am glad to answer questions so far as it is within 
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my ability. I always have the disposition, but not always the 
ability. 

Now, do you realize that if we had considered the tariff bill 
and allowed general discussion of all the items and every amend- 
ment to the 21,000 or more items it would have taken five years 
to pass the tariff bill in this House? 

Everybody knows that is not the way to do it, and Mr. GARNER, 
who has been a member of the Ways and Means Committee for 
a long time, helped to define the policy as to the method of 
passing the Underwood bill, and was the Hon. Claude Kitchin's 
right bower. They knew how to do it. They did not ask any- 
body on the Republican side about it. It was a method that had 
been used for half a century at least, and there was nothing 
new about it and there is no reason for condemning it now. 
It is a plain, sane, practical way of passing legislation that is 
necessary for the advancement of industrial progress in this 
country, say what you please to the contrary. 

The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Racon] said that we 
discussed the bill for only 19 hours. 

Mr. Speaker, it would have been better if we had discussed 
it for only 19 minutes, and the distinguished body at the other 
end of the Capitol had discussed it for only 19 hours; but we 
know the rules over there and we know that all procedure is 
by unanimous consent, and that they do not provide rules as 
we have in the House here for expediting business. We know 
how to transact business. The fact is that over here we de- 
cide without debating, and they debate without deciding. 
{Laughter.] Then my genial colleague from Arkansas refers 
to the big-hearted minority leader, Mr. GARNER. He spoke of 
his big heart and his great spirit of kindliness and his very 
earnest solicitude in our behalf on the Republican side! Do 
you not know how earnest he is always in our behalf? “I will 
give you, my dear brother, a chance to vote on lumber, and I 
will give you, my dear lady, a chance to vote on sugar.” [Laugh- 
ter.] He is always very much concerned about us, and weeps 
crocodile tears because our leaders treat us so unfairly. Big- 
hearted Texas Jack! [Laughter.] 

Personally, the gentleman from Texas is a tremendously kind- 
hearted soul, but when it comes to politics and the maintenance 
of the position that he is so ably holding as minority leader, 
he has not a kindly thought toward anybody on our side of the 
House; in fact, he rejoices at whatever causes us discomfiture, 
and I have no doubt he prays that political disaster will over- 
take us. That disposes of that without further discussion. 

Then my friend from Arkansas departs immediately from his 


leader and says that he pleads not through a coalition but for 


the minority alone to take this strong attitude against this 
policy. He does not want to inyite any help from our side, for 
which you gentlemen have been fishing with bait of all kinds 
for the last three or four months. [Applause and laughter.] 
I still hope to hang the sign on your door, my dear Mr. GARNER, 
“For sale, one coalition, slightly damaged. No reasonable offer 
refused.” [Laughter.] For the benefit of industry and agri- 
culture, the thing we ought to do regarding the tariff bill now 
is to have a rule brought in and disagree to all of the Senate 
amendments and send the bill to conference. That is what we 
ought to do. [Applause on the Republican side.] If we have 
not the votes and the House is Democratic, the people of the 
United States ought to know it, and the sooner the better. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 8 

Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes more. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CROWTHER. The gentleman from Arkansas in his per- 
oration—and I imagine he is a splendid lawyer, and I bet that 
he makes juries cry—pictured the men of the Nation who have 
risen to places of high estate, and, of course, for the sole pur- 
pose of a little sop to the agricultural group, stated that they 
all came from the farm. It is quite likely that a great many 
of our great men came also from the cities and towns; but, of 
course, my colleague was making a plea for the farmers and 
was not interested in the city boy or his problems. In the 
days to come when they are discussing a man’s fitness for office 
he will not have to say that he was a log cutter or a driver of 
mules on a canal. He will simply say, “ My dear friends, I am 
of humble origin; I come from a l-car family.” [Laughter.] 
That will be sufficient to indicate his humble origin in the days 
to come. 

The gentleman from Arkansas finds some fault with the flex- 
ible clause. The constitutionality of the flexible clause was 
passed on by the Supreme Court, and a lawyer of the standing 
of my colleague from Arkansas, I am sure, has a great degree 
of respect for the decisions of the Supreme Court, although 
lawyers seem to have varying opinions about them. A lawyer 
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quoted one decision to me the other day and in answer to him 


I quoted another. He quoted his to me in confirmation of his 
statement, and when I quoted mine, he said, “Oh, well, the 
Supreme Court is not infallible.” It makes a difference, you see, 
as regards the point of view. The flexible clause is perhaps the 
most necessary clause in the tariff bill. I believe it will re- 
dound to the credit of the party that initiated it, and that it 
will do much to stabilize industry during the periods when we 
can have no general revision. I think it is safe to leave the 
change of rates as it is now, in the hands of the President, 
with the limitation that is in the clause that the information 
shall be from the Tariff Commission after a thorough investi- 
gation and that his conclusions shall be based on that informa- 
tion. 

That principle has been held to be sound by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. I was sorry to see a word changed 
in it in the Hawley bill. I would like to have seen it left just 
as it was, because I had sense enough to know, although I was 
not a lawyer, that if you changed a sentence in it it was liable to 
go to the court again, and that would mean doubt and delay. 

Nearly everything in the world has been said on this tariff 
question, but the trouble is we have had chiefly a rehash and a 
rehearsal of statements concerning extortionate rates. My 
friend from Arkansas [Mr. Racon] said he did not read a news- 
paper that was favorable to the Hawley bill when it passed the 
House. Of course not. Being in favor of anything and praising 
it to the skies is not now considered a good newspaper method. 
Finding fault with everything is news, you know. In days 
past, of Horace Greeley, of the New York Tribune, and Charles 
A. Dana, of the New York Sun, you could not buy editorial 
policy in great newspapers for all the money in the world. 
Nowadays the great department stores and the importers are 
the controlling influence, through advertising columns, of the 
newspapers in this country, and that is the reason why they 
express no sympathy with or recognition of the principle of a 
protective tariff in many of the newspapers of the United States. 
[Applause.] 

We might just as well tell the truth about this matter. There 
is no use in trying to get away from it. In past years we had a 
good many stanch Republican newspapers that stood firmly by 
the policy of protection, but many of them have fallen from grace. 
We are now suffering from unemployment in various parts of 
the country. It does seem as though, whoever writes the tariff 
bill or whoever is in power, somehow or other in cycles we have 
periods of unemployment. I do not know whether we shall be 
able to cure it or not. 
not to cure it is to allow the admission into this country of the 
products of cheap pauper labor from other countries. That is 
the way not to do it. You may find all the fault you can with 
the policy of protection, but it is the principle and policy that 
has made this country what it is. The prosperity of the coun- 
try depends on it—North, South, East, and West—and I am not 
merely an eastern protectionist, but a protectionist as to all 
points of the compass. And I know that if the principle does 
not work—if it is not just as good on hides, leather, and shoes 
as it is on cream, butter, and cheese, and wool yarns, and your 
suit of clothes; if it can not be applied in all those cases, then 
there is something unsound about the policy. But during its 
history and existence as a policy, a Republican policy, we have 
had continuous industrial development and success. After all, 
what is it that makes this country prosperous? The pay roll. 
What is the necessary thing to have? A regularly distributed, 
well-filled pay envelope every Saturday night. Strengthen the 
purchasing power of the men and women who toil in the shops 
and on the farms. [Applause.] 

The SPHAKER. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has again expired. 

THE NATIONAL STOLEN PROPERTY LAW 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 10 minutes in order to present the views of the 
Attorney General of the United States on the national stolen 
property law, which passed the House here on February 5. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, 
on February 5 last, a Calendar Wednesday, the House Judici- 
ary Committee called up the bill H. R. 119, introduced by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA] ; and according to 
the bill, to be known as the “ national stolen property law.” 

A few of us opposed that bill before a session of this House 
with very few Members present. At the conclusion of the 
consideration of the bill I moved to recommit the bill to the 
House Judiciary Committee. That motion was beaten by a 
vote of 145 yeas to 202 nays, Most of the nays and some of 
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the yeas were cast by Members who were not present to hear 
the debate. At that time those of us who opposed this bill 
insisted that the Department of Justice should have been con- 
sulted before enacting legislation along that line. The truth 
of the matter is that the Committee on the Judiciary had not 
referred this bill to the Department of Justice for considera- 
tion and comment. At that time I knew, and I so stated on the 
floor of the House, that the Senate Judiciary Committee had 
referred the bill to the Department of Justice, and I think 
I also told you that I had requested the Department of Justice 
for a copy of its yiews when such views were sent to the Senate 
Judiciary Committee. 

On last Saturday the Department of Justice sent me a copy 
of the letter which that department addressed to the chairman 
of the Senate Judiciary Committee, Mr. Norris, of Nebraska. 
I will read the letter, and during the reading of the letter I 
ask not to be interrupted. If Members wish to ask questions, 
I shall be glad to yield after I am through reading the letter. 

The letter is clear and explicit. Those who were present and 
heard the arguments against the bill will recognize that the 
points most emphasized against the bill during the debate in 
the House are the points that the Attorney General relies upon 
to oppose the bill as it passed the House on February 5 last 
and which is now pending before the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee. I read: 

Manch 25, 1930. 
Hon. GEORGE W. NORRIS, 
Chairman Committee on the Judiciary, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SuNaror: I refer further to your letter of January 25 last, 
with which you transmitted for my consideration and comment a bill 
(S. 1099) to probibit the transportation of stolen property in inter- 
state commerce. A similar bill, H. R. 119, has passed the House and 
is now before your committee. 

There are two serious objections to this measure: In the first place, I 
am opposed on principle to extending the activities of the Federal 
Government into fields heretofore occupied by the States, unless there 
are very cogent reasons for so doing, and I am not satisfied that there 
is any urgent reason at the present time why the Federal Government 
should take on this additional function and increase {ts activities 
accordingly. In the next place, even though this measure may ulti- 
mately be found to be justified, this is not a proper time for its enact- 
ment. The machinery now provided by the Federal Government for 
the prosecution and punishment of crime is overtaxed. 

Earnest efforts are being made to devise methods for the relief of 
those Federal courts which are congested and to increase the capacity 
of our prisons to satisfy present requirements. Until we have dealt ade- 
quately with the troubles which now confront us we ought not to be 
adding to the burden of the law-enforcement machinery by enacting 
legislation of this kind. Experience has shown that when Congress 
enacts criminal legislation of this type the tendency is for the State 
authorities to cease their efforts toward punishing the offenders and 
to leave it to the Federal authorities and the Federal courts. ‘That 
has been the experience under the Dyer Act. State authorities are 
usually willing enough to allow the trouble and the burden of the 
expense of prosecutions, including provision of penal institutions, to be 
borne by the Federal Government. 

One may only speculate as to the number of cases which would be 
dealt with under this proposed statute. During the six months ending 
December 31, 1929, 14.1 per cent of all persons committed to prison 
for violation of Federal statutes were violators of the Dyer Motor 
Vehicle Theft Act. Of 9,420 prisoners confined in Federal institutions 
at the close of the fiscal year 1929, 1,377, or 14.6 per cent, had been 
convicted under the Dyer Act. If any serious attempt were made to 
obtain convictions under the measure now under consideration, there is 
every reason to believe that the number of prosecutions would ex- 
ceed those under the Dyer Act. It would be necessary to largely 
increase the force of the Bureau of Investigation, to increase the 
forces in the United States attorneys’ offices, to provide additional 
Federal judges or tribunals with the necessary court attachés, and 
to provide all these officers with offices and working quarters, and, 
finally, to substantially increase the capacity of Federal prison insti- 
tutions. 

I am satisfied that this is a most inopportune time to consider legis- 
lation of this kind, and I recommend against the passage of the bill. 

Respectfully, ? 
WILLIAM D. MITCHELL, Attorney General. 


In the CONGRESSIONAL Record for February 5, 1930, you will 
find the proceedings and the debate on this bill, beginning on 
page 3108. In the second column on this page the bill is 


printed. On pages following are the discussions on the bill, 
and on page 3117 is the vote of tbe House on the motion to 
recommit the bill. 

On Wednesday, March 5, 1930, the House had under consid- 
eration a bill from the Committee on Banking and Currency to 
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make the slander of national banks a Federal offense. That 
bill also was thoroughly argued before this House, and when 
the House got through with it there was nothing left of that bill. 

In my opinion, there is no more justification for the enact- 
ment. of the LaGuardia bill—that is, the so-called national stolen 
property law—than there is for the enactment of the Brand biil, 
which was reported out by the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, and sought to make slander of national banks a Fed- 
eral offense. Of course, with the Attorney General opposing 
this LaGuardia bill now pending before the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, I think the LaGuardia bill is dead also. 

I have an extra copy of the Attorney General's letter, which I 
will present to the gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA], 
with the hope that at the first regular meeting of the House 
Judiciary Committee he will call to the attention of that 
committee the views of the Attorney General on his bill. 

Mr. MoKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I yield. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I will say to the gentleman from Iowa that 
the argument presented by the Attorney General, and the argu- 
ment presented by the gentleman are very able arguments and 
very persuasive, but I would like to ask the gentleman if it is 
his opinion that this letter comes within the purview of the 
prerogative of the Attorney General, telling the House when it 
should pass legislation and making arguments about policy of 
legislation. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I will answer the question asked by the 
gentleman. The chairman of the Senate Committee on the Judi- 
ciary referred this bill to the Attorney General for his consid- 
eration and comment, and this letter from the Attorney General 
is in answer to that reference, and under such circumstances 
there is absolutely no question whatever that the department is 
acting in line of duty, and properly so, in advising the Congress 
on the propriety and necessity of such legislation, 

Mr. McKEOWN. It is my understanding that the province 
of the department is to advise as to the constitutionality of laws 
and not to tell us what Congress should do. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Oh, the gentleman is mistaken about that. 
It is the practice of nearly every committee of the House to 
seek the advice of the different departments. That was the prac- 
tice of the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads when 
I was a member of that committee. If there were bills affecting 
post offices and post roads the Post Office Department was 
always consulted and the bills referred to the Post Office De- 
partment for comment and advice. In the same way with bills 
pending before the Committee on Ways and Means. Such bills 
are always referred to the Treasury Department for considera- 
tion and comment, 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
expired. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for seven minutes on the subject that the gentleman 
from Iowa has just been discussing. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for seven minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I do not care to discuss 
whether or not the Department of Justice acted within its scope 
in writing on the bill in question, but there is one thing that is 
evident from the letter which the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
RAmsEYER) has just read, and that is that the Department of 
Justice misunderstands the purpose of the bill and is not in- 
formed on the conditions which made necessary the introduction 
of the bill. 

It is a matter of absolute indifference to me personally 
whether the bill passes the Senate or not. It came to me after 
a great deal of study from the United States district attorney 
in New York City, the National Credit Men’s Association, and 
the National Crime Committee. If the Attorney General of the 
United States wishes to go on record that he has not time to 
protect legitimate business in this country and that he has not 
time to prosecute thieves and receivers of stolen property en- 
gaged in interstate crime, that is his responsibility and not 
mine. 

Now, gentlemen, this bill is not at all comparable with the 
automobile bill. This bill is necessary because crime has kept 
abreast of advance methods of transportation, while legislation 
to cope with it has lagged. In fraudulent bankruptcy cases, too, 
the practice has developed in purchasing large quantities of 
goods just before going into bankruptcy and shipping them to 
another State to be resold there. This bill is not intended to 
reach the porch climbers and pickpockets and petty thieves. 
The State can and does properly handle such cases. Thieves 
who operate on a wholesale scale, using large trucks and vans, 
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empty a loft or warehouse of valuable goods—furs, silks, or 
other valuable merchandise—and move the entire shipment to a 
distant point, to some small town where the county authorities 
will not prosecute because their people have not suffered any 
damage, and the cost of getting witnesses from distant points is 
too great for the county to meet. These big criminals are quick 
to sense the situation and the business of transporting and dis- 
posing of stolen goods from one State to another has developed 
into quite an industry. Surely the Attorney General of the 
United States is establishing a new policy when he says, “Go 
ahead, crime; we have not time to prosecute.” That is all there 
is to this law. 

Permit me to state that this bill was sponsored by the in- 
surance companies who are now paying millions of dollars in 
losses; by the Merchants’ Association of New York; by the 
Hon. Newton D. Baker, a member of the President’s crime com- 
mission, then speaking for the National Crime Committee; by 
the Bar Association; by the National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation; by the Credit Men's Association of the United States; 
by the American Bankers’ Association; by the Silk Association 
of America; and by the Jewelers’ Security Alliance of the 
United States. Every large business association and trade 
association in this country is on record approving this bill. It 
is the result of a national survey and a thorough investigation 
conducted for months. It is the result of thorough study and 
deliberation. 

The Department of Justice had notice at the time. The De- 
partment of Justice knew the hearings were being held before 
our committee but the Department of Justice took no action at 
the time. The only suggestion ever madein connection with the 
bill did not come from the Department of Justice, but a hint to 
me in a private conyersation that the Department of Justice 
would be requested to disapprove the bill, because the Federal 
courts had too much to do, Organized crime has never received 
such encouragement in the history of the country. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. Does not the gentleman think 
that letter may have been written in the light of the Literary 
Digest poll, which would indicate that the Department of Justice 
is going to have all it can handle without any additional laws? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If the Department of Justice is confronted 
with that proposition let them deal with it and let them deal 
with it separately. However, we now have this interstate crime, 
this systematized, organized interstate traffic in stolen goods, 
which the legitimate merchants of this country, according to the 
testimony given before our committee, say amounts to over 
5100,000 000 losses a year to them. Yet the Department of 
Justice comes along and says, “ Do not pass the bill, because we 
are too busy.” Well, if that is the kind of cooperation we are 
to expect from the Attorney General we might as well know it. 
If the Attorney General wants to look into any law then let him 
look into the antitrust law and let him get busy on a lot of 
business now pending in his department; let him attend to his 
business and we will attend to ours. [Applause.] 


REPRESENTATION FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Record by printing therein 
a speech made over the radio by Mr. Guilford S. Jameson, clerk 
of the House Judiciary Committee. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Dakota asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Record by print- 
ing a radio address delivered by the clerk of the Committee on 
the Judiciary. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The speech was as follows: 


The people of the District of Columbia are entitled on the funda- 
mental principles of American Government to voting representation in 
the Congress of the United States and in the Electoral College. To-day 
Congress is without the power to grant these loyal Americans the 
privileges of free citizenship. A resolution has therefore been presented 
to Congress, with the almost unanimous support of the organized 
citizenry of the District, to amend the Constitution and grant Con- 
gress these powers. It provides no change whatsoever in our local 
form of government, nor does it in any way abridge the complete 
sovereignty which Congress now possesses over the District of Columbia. 
Hearings have been held before the House Judiciary Committee, wherein 
the leading civic, trade, labor, veterans, and other organizations, both 
local and national, haye earnestly urged that this cloud upon our 
national honor be removed, 

To deny the justice of these claims for the rights of a free man every 
American doctrine, every principle of free government for which our 
forefathers so freely shed their blood, must be subverted and treated 
with cold indifference. 
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The people of this District have a double claim to these privileges. 
Whereas the powers of the Federal Government over the citizens of the 
States are limited by the Constitution, the Congress not only governs 
the residents of the District of Columbia in their capacity as Federal 
citizens, but being the legislature, with unlimited power over the District 
of Columbia, it speaks with finality in all local affairs. Therefore the 
adoption of this amendment will cure a double wrong and grant to our 
citizens representation in that bedy which makes their laws, both local 
and national, which taxes them and sends their sons to war. 

No American argument has or ever can be made against granting 
these rights to the residents of the District of Columbia. On these 
cardinal principles of free government we lay the foundation of our 
claims. I repeat them here because by some peculiar mental twist there 
has been manifested in the most unusual places the thought that if the 
residents of the District of Columbia ever read them, they should forget 
them. At any rate, it has been thought by a few that, for no reason 
whatever, they should not apply to the people of the Nation's Capital. 

In the bill of rights the colonists declared : 

“That the foundation of English liberty and of all civil government 
is a right in the people to participate in their legislative counsels.” 

The Declaration of Independence, that document which is read and 
studied by every school child in Washington, declares: 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident. that all men are created 
equal, that they are endowed by their Creator with certain inalien- 
able rights, that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness. That to secure these rights governments are instituted among 
men, deriving their just powers from the consent of the governed.” 

Again, from that same document, charging the King, they say: 

He has refused to pass other laws for the accommodation of large 
districts of people, unless those people would relinquish the right of 
representation in the legislature, a right inestimable to them and for- 
midable to tyrants only.” 

REPRESENTATION PRIDE OF AMERICA 


I need not quote further. Every American knows that this Govern- 
ment is founded on the doctrine of the “ sovereignty of the people.” These 
principles, the pride of America, which sanctify the ballot because of 
the precious blood and treasure by which they were secured, are but 
Utopian declarations so far as the lives of the residents of the District 
of Columbia are concerned. Is it not a shameful injustice, worthy of 
the interest and concern of any man, that more than 150 years later 
we find that over a half million loyal and patriotic Americans are rele- 
gated to the status of political serfs—are citizens in name, but subjects 
in fact, of the American Government? This, too, when every other 
civilized nation grants the full privileges of citizenship to the residents 
of its capital city? = 

HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

What can be gleaned from the records to show the intention of the 
forefathers with reference to this situation? An examination plainly 
demonstrates that no intention was ever manifested by the founders to 
leave such a great body of American citizens unrepresented in their 
Government’s councils. Article I, section 8, of the Constitution pro- 
vided that Congress might acquire a district “ not exceeding 10 miles 
square” by cession of particular States, over which it was to have com- 
plete legislative jurisdiction. This was to prevent a conflicting sov- 
ereignty at the seat of government. Under that power it might have 
been a district of 1 mile square, and this problem would never have 
been born. Further, Senators were chosen as ambassadors of the States. 
Under such an arrangement no machinery could have been provided for 
representation. To-day, Senators are directly elected by the people, and 
the people of this District are as competent to elect one as the citizens 
of any State in this Union. Why, it was not until 1870 that we had a 
population equal to that of a congressional district, and as there has 
never been such a thing as fractional representation, no efforts were 
made to provide for it. To-day the population exceeds half a million 
and less than one-eighth of the population is attached to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Nothing more truly demonstrates that our plight was never 
contemplated by the founders than their omission of any provision to 
entitle the residents of the District of Columbia to sue in the Federal 
courts as other American citizens. In Hepburn v. Elizey, Chief Justice 
Marshall said: 

“ It is extraordinary that the courts of the United States, which are 
open to aliens, and to the citizens of other States in the Union, should 
be closed upon them (District residents). But this is a subject for legis- 
lative, not for judicial consideration.” 

ALIENS BETTER TREATED 

Has anyone the temerity to maintain that the founders intended to 
discriminate in favor of aliens as against our own citizens residing in 
the Nation's Capital? No. They were primarily interested in securing 
a seat for the National Government. They knew that future statesmen 
could solve the problems of government that might later arise. The 
proposed constitutional amendment will also remove this discrimination. 

This whole matter is disposed of by Representative SUMNERS, of the 
House Judiciary Committee, when he says: 
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“Regardless of what was in the minds of the founders, all they 
could do was to meet the problems of their time upon the responsibilities 
of their judgment, and that is the responsibility which confronts this 
committee now.” 

Approached from this viewpoint, we find that a body of loyal Ameri- 
can citizens, greater in population than the States of Nevada, Wyoming, 
Delaware, Arizona, Vermont, New Mexico, and Idaho, and who pay more 
Federal taxes than any one of 25 States, are denied the political rights 
of free men. Yet the colonists severed thcir relations with the mother 
country to uphold the principle that “taxation without representation 
is tyranny.” The Supreme Court of the United States has held “ that 
the power to tax is the power to destroy.” What true American could 
yield such tremendous power to any sovereign, be it king or oligarchy, or 
who, finding himself unjustly in a status of subjection to it, would not 
resent with all the vigor of his manhood such impotence in govern- 
ment? - 

WAR RECORD 

We point with pride to the record of our people in war. In the 
Civil War, the Spanish War, and the World War our sons took the field 
in the Nation's defense—in every instance exceeding our quota. In the 
World War we sent nearly 18,000 men to serve with the colors and 
our percentage of volunteers to total enlistments was greater than that 
of any State in the Union, excepting Rhode Island, Oregon, Wasnington, 
California, and Maine, and one-third greater than the percentage of the 
country as a whole. Why do the people of Columbia want national 
representation? Because our sons have bled for our country on the 
field of battle and will again freely give their lives and their fortunes 
whenever danger threatens. We yield to none in our patriotism and 
love of our national institutions and we feel that we are entitled on 
principles of simple justice to participate in the councils of the Gov- 
ernment for which so many of our sons have made the supreme sacrifice 
on the altar of patriotism—to preserve, mark you, the institutions of 
freedom enjoyed by every other citizen of this Nation, but which are 
denied to us. “Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay 
down his life for another.” 

COLORED OBJECTION FALSE 


What are the objections to granting this power? It is sald that our 
percentage of colored population (about 25 per cent) would enable them 
to control the elections. Nothing could be further from the truth. 
The answer is that the proposed amendment gives Congress the power 
to determine the qualifications of electors; that we have a smaller per- 
centage of negro voters than many cities and congressional districts in 
this Nation. I have heard of no movement to revoke the right of na- 
tional suffrage and take it from the people residing in the cities of 
Topeka, Kans.; Atlantic City, Baltimore, and other cities which have a 
percentage of colored voters approaching, if not equal, to that which 
we have here. Further, the figures show that the percentage of negro 
population is on the decrease in the District of Columbia. In 1860 we 
had 19 per cent, then came the Civil War, and in 1870 we had 33 per 
cent; in 1880, 33.6 per cent; in 1890, 32 per cent; in 1900, 31 per cent; 
in 1910, 28 per cent; and in 1920, 25 per cent. The tendency is down- 
ward. We are fast growing to a city of a million people. We are 
not an industrial city, and it is reasonable to assume that the per- 
centage will continue to decrease. Our alien population is negligiple, 
and let me say that the percentage of illiteracy among our colored 
population is less than one-half that for the colored population of the 
Nation. 

Again, it has been said that the people of the District came here with 
knowledge of the fact that they would suffer the loss of their political 
freedom. Such an un-American argument is hardly worthy of a reply. 
Surely it can not be submitted against the 170,000 native-born resi- 
dents of this District. But I do not have to answer such a superficial 
argument. Edmund Burke, in his speech on Conciliation, answered 
that sort of contention 165 years ago. Here is what he told the British 
Parliament in reply to those who said the colonists had voluntarily 
left England and were therefore not entitled to the privileges of 
Englishmen : 

“Tf I were sure the colonists had at their leaving signed a compact 
of servitude, yet I should hold myself to conform to the temper of the 
day and govern 2,000,000 men on the principles of freedom. I would.“ 
says Burke, “admit the people into an interest in our Constitution.” 

Further, it has been observed that if the people wish to vote they 
should leave here and take up their residences elsewhere. The inhu- 
manity of this argument is readily apparent. To ask a man to leave the 
place of his birth, his home, and his friends and take up life anew in a 
strange community, to secure rights that are the birthright of every 
other American, is the height of absurdity. 

My fellow countrymen, if you intend to continue this denial of frec- 
men’s rights in the District of Columbia, I beg of you in the interest of 
human kindness to take away from the 70,000 school children of Wash- 
ington the glorious histories of America, England, and France. Ex- 
punge from their pages the records of woe and misery, of the blood that 
man has shed against tremendous odds in his struggle for freedom. Men 
can not be fed on this diet and remain content in political bondage. I 
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hang my head in shame when I am privileged to address these young 
hopefuls, America’s pride, on some patriotic day, to extol our great 
American institutions or the life of the great Lincoln, who traveled from 
log cabin to the highest office in the gift of a free people, only to say to 
my listeners that these inspiring institutions, maxims, and rewards of 
American life are none of theirs to bave and to hold. 

ONLY BIRTHRIGHT ASKED 


With pride we point to our record as citizens in war and peace. We 
have never failed the Nation. They can not fail us now. Let us remove 
this un-American discrimination and grant to the people of Columbia 
the birthright of every other American. 

As Emerson prayed in his Ode, July 4, so say we all: 


“United States! the ages plead— 
Present and Past in undersong— 
Go put your creed into your deed, 
Nor speak with double tongue. 


“For sea and land don’t understand, 
Nor skies without a frown 
See rights for which the one hand fights 
By the other cloven down, 
= * 0 = LJ 


“For He that worketh high and wise, 
Nor pauses in His plan, 
Will take the sun out of the skies 
Ere freedom out of man.” 


ADDRESS OF HON. THOMAS M. BELL, OF GEORGIA 


Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recoxp by printing in the Rwcorp an address 
made by my colleague, Mr. BELL, of Georgia, over the radio 
from Toccoa, Ga. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Rroorp by printing 
an address delivered over the radio by his colleague the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. BELL]. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The speech was as follows: 


I appreciate very much the invitation by Doctor Forrest, the dean of 
this wonderful institution, to be with you on this occasion, and I thank 
him for his words of praise. It is delightful to me to be in your midst 
because I regard this educational institution as one among the best in 
this Southland of ours, and I predict a wonderful growth and a further 
success In this great work, and to the extent of attracting the attention 
of all good people throughout the width and breadth of our sunny clime. 
This picturesque spot, nestled as it is at the foothills of the Appalachian 
Range and in close proximity to Toccoa Falls—the most beautiful in 
the United States, so far as my observation goes—will ultimately be 
one of the most delightful places to be found anywhere. I always feel 
at home in Toccoa, 

This is the first time I have ever been “on the air,” and I trust it 
may not result as disastrously as it did to an individual in a Virginia 
town not many years ago. At Warrenton, Va., as the story goes, a man 
living in that beautiful town purchased an airship at considerable ex- 
pense. He employed an expert aviator to teach him how to drive the 
plane successfully. The two items of expense drew heavily on his 
financial resources, so he concluded to commercialize his machine to 
reimburse himself if possible. He arranged his landing field and adver- 
tised that he would carry any individual up in the air for 15 minutes 
for $15, or two people for $30. His enterprise proved a financial suc- 
cess; almost everyone in the town had patronized him except a pros- 
perous Jew, who thought the charges were exorbitant. He pestered the 
aviator so much trying to get him to carry himself and his wife Rachel 
up for $15, the price of one, until the owner of the plane finally said to 
the Jew: “ You are the most pestiferous talker I have ever known in all 
my days, so I have concluded to carry you and your wife both up in the 
air for 15 minutes for nothing, provided you will not speak a word nor 
utter a sound on the entire trip.” The Jew assented and sent for 
Rachel and the flight was made. After landing successfully the aviator 
walked up to the Jew and said, “ Well, you win; I can not charge you 
anything because you did not say a word on the trip.” The Jew re- 
plied, “ No; but I did like to have said something; one time I like to 
spoke out.” The aviator said, “At what time during the flight did you 
like to have spoke?” He said, Vell, when Rachel fell out.” 

This is a wonderful age in which we live, It does look as though we 
haye come to the point where progress has no further field; but who 
knows? No one thought just a few years ago that millions of people 
would be driving 50 to 100 miles per hour in automobiles. Twenty-six 
years ago no one would have believed that within a few years people 
would be fiying through the air at a terrific speed. I saw Wilbur 
Wright make his first flight in Washington City in an airship. He went 
about 75 yards and I went home. I had enough, and still have enough, 
to keep me from riding in one of the pesky things, 
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We of the South have every reason to be proud. We have more 
natural resources than any section of this great country of ours. It is 
quite noticeable at the present time that enterprises in the New England 
States are as rapidly as possible being abandoned and brought to the 
South. They must come to the cotton fields. We have the greatest 
climate and the greatest people in the world. Listen, people, those who 
are here and those listening in, my prediction to-day is: That the 
South in 25 years from 1929 will be the richest country in all the world. 
I will not live to see it, but the most of you will and I am glad for you. 
I am glad I have lived in the age I have and would not change it if I 
could. I have lived to see this country rise from devastation and ruin 
to a height of wonderful prosperity and happiness. The good roads we 
have and will have in the near future have had more to do and will 
have more to do with our advancement in every way than anything save 
the building of good schoolhouses and churches and the full and free 
acceptance of a living God. I feel when I drive over the good roads in 
my country a measure of personal pride, because I was the first Member 
of the United States Congress to introduce a bill to appropriate money 
for Federal cooperation in building a system of good roads throughout 
the country. I do not mention this in self-adulation, but because I am 
proud of the result. 

We have one industry in Georgia which is fast becoming the greatest 
in the world, and that is marble. We have enough marble buried beneath 
our soil to supply the demands of the world for centuries to come. 
Another thing which adds greatly to this great enterprise—we have at 
the head of this most wonderful resource the greatest benefactor to 
human kind I have known in all my experience and observation, Sam 
Tate. We have produced great men like Toombs, Hill, Stephens, Long, 
Grady, Gordon, but none, in my bumble judgment, have contributed such 
a measure of helpful happiness, genuine comfort, and peace of mind to 
so many people in Georgia as the gentleman whose name I have just 
mentioned. 

My friends, the greatest economic question before the American people 
to-day and the one which should engage our most thoughtful and serious 
attention is prohibition. I hope yet to see the demon rum forever 
banished from our land and country. It is a greater curse to our 
Nation than all others. I think more and more, every day and every 
hour, that our efforts will be eventually crowned with success. I hear 
some say that prohibition is a failure. 1 deny it. My observation 
teaches me that there is a larger per cent of sober people to-day than 
prior to the enactment of our prohibition laws. Well do I remember, 
as a traveling salesman, while driving into my home city of Gainesville at 
night that often I would encounter at least 25 drunken men within a few 
miles of the limits of that city, and to-day you may drive into Gaines- 
ville twenty-five times in succession and not meet a single man under the 
influence of liquor. I remember since my advent into public life that on 
election days could be found many drunken men at the polls. To-day 
you seldom, if ever, find the smell of whisky on the breath of a voter. 
I grant you that much of this change has been wrought by the presence 
of the women voters at the polls. While I voted against woman suffrage 
for reasons I thought good, I bave already noted the good effect it has 
upon our electorate. Pardon me for another personal reference. I am 
proud that in my political career and in all my political skirmishes I 
have never used, nor directed the use of, a drop of liquor in my life, and 
while my future in the political arena may be uncertain, I know of a 
truth that should my services be prolonged I shall never use a drop of 
liquor to influence voters, so help me God. Young ladies, those who are 
here and those listening in, let me say that much depends upon you and 
your deportment in stamping out the use of the vile stuff. 

If you, one and all, would ostracize from your society every young 
man who takes a drink of liquor, it would be but a short time before 
they would cease their drinking or remove to parts unknown. I would 
to God that all the girls in my native State would determine upon this 
course and follow this suggestion to the letter. You would be happier 
and your associates would be happier. Let me suggest to you to 
memorize and repeat to yourselves that beautiful poem, The Lips That 
Touch Liquor Shall Never Touch Mine. 

Young men, those who are listening in, I want you take this one 
thought home with you: There is no room in the business world for a 
man who drinks liquor; there is no room in the political world for 
drinking men; there is no room in the religious world for dram drink- 
ers; there is no room in the social world for a man who indulges in 
its use. They are relegated to the rear, If you drink—God help you 
to quit. If it were not for the good women of this country, we would 
soon go back to the dark ages. But for them we would not be mindful of 
our decency, for woman, pure woman, is Heaven's last best gift to man. 
She is the crowning glory of the Creator’s handiwork—a fitting close 
to the labors of a Great and Omnipotent Being. Like a golden clasp, 
woman binds earth to heaven, time to eternity, and incarnates in 
realistic perfection the graces—Truth, Honor, Virtue, Love. Standing 
midway between heaven and earth, woman lifts man insensibly to God. 
Like the clinging ivy that twines around the stalwart oak and is lifted 
= by it to spread its gentle leaves and delicate tendrils in the glad, 

free sunshine of heaven, so woman, frail, dependent, but clinging in 
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her nature, elevates man to honor and fame and is the fairest, most 
regal gem in his coronet of renown. When man is thrown from his 
proud eminence, broken by the reverses of fortune, stricken by the fell 
hand of disease, woman comes like an angel of light and with tenderest 
sympathy, Most unselfish love upholds his head, solaces his despairing 
heart, and guides his feeble footsteps once more into paths of safety 
and peace. 

Undismayed by all the grisly, gaunt shapes of disease, she comes and 
goes, the guardian angel of the living, the compassionate mourner of the 
dead. Blessed be God for His unspeakable gift of woman, a creature 
of divine form, instinct with all that is good, pure, chaste, and holy and 
endowed with heavenly gifts which are so frecly shared by her brother 
man. I know one, of whom I have just spoken, pure and chaste in 
thought, beautiful in grace and form, courageous in heart, moved by 
tender pity for mankind, with smiles for the joyous and tears for the 
sad, going quietly through life, doing a good deed here and a kind act 
there, walking in truest constancy hand in hand with the promoters of 
good, in praise of the right, in blame of the wrong; awakened by a 
sense of duty she bestirs herself in the interest and welfare of those 
around her and makes life worth living. May Heaven protect her; she 
is my wife, 

There was another, with silver threads among the gold, whose pres- 
ence afforded sunshine like the beautiful rays from a noonday’s sun, 
whose life and character were as spotiess as the snowflakes that fall 
from the canopy of heaven; bearing the burden and sorrows of others 
for threescore years and more she faltered not but withstood the con- 
flicts and vicissitudes of life, bearing her own burdens with grace and 
fortitude, ever loving and forgiving; pressing the fevered brow of the 
sick and distressed about her, healing a wounded spirit with prayer and 
supplication, feeding the hungry, clothing the naked, supporting the 
weak, relying on God's everlasting promises, she looked upward, her 
soul shining brightly like a “ symbol of love in heaven and its wavering 
image here.” God keep her; she is my mother, 

And now, my friends, I bid you one and all an affectionate good-by. 
I trust the remaining days of your lives will be only sunshine and 
gladness, and when that everlasting peace that comes to us all shall 
have come to you and the solemn mantle of eternal silence rests upon 
you I pray that a chorus of bright angels will bear you through the 
gleaming portals and safe within the beautiful gates ajar of heaven and 
that you may receive a glorious Welcome! Welcome! Welcome! 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make an announcement 
about the program to-morrow. It is now expected we will take 
up House Joint Resolution 261. This resolution is to promote 
peace and to equalize the burdens and to minimize the profits of 
war. It is generally referred to as the universal draft 
resolution. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. Does the gentleman expect to devote the 
entire day to the consideration of that resolution? 

Mr. SNELL. I know of nothing else, and we are going to 
give as much time as is desired. 

Mr. GARNER. Then the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
Cottier] might get 20 minutes in which to address the House 
if he should desire to do so? 

Mr. SNELL. After the completion of this resolution? 

Mr. GARNER. Well, some time during the day. 

Mr. SNELL. Yes; I have no objection. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that to-morrow, after the disposition of the resolution referred 
to, I may address the House for 20 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. It is requested that to-morrow, after the 
disposition of the resolution referred to by the gentleman from 
New York, the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Cottier] may 
proceed for 20 minutes, and the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
LAGUARDIA] may proceed for 20 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted— 

To Mr. Wotyerton of West Virginia, for five days, on account 
of the death of his mother; and 

To Mr. Stevenson (at the request of Mr. Hare), for two 
weeks, on account of illness in family. 

BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on En- 
rolled Bills, reported that that committee did on March 28, 
1930, present to the President, for his approval, bills and a 
joint resolution of the House of the following titles: 

H. R. 3657. An act to quiet title and possession with respect to 
certain lands in Custer County, Nebr.; 
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H. R. 6120. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the construction of certain public buildings, and for other 
purposes,” approved May 25, 1926 (44 Stats. 630); the act en- 
titled “An act to amend section 5 of the act entitled ‘An act to 
provide for the construction of certain public buildings, and for 
other purposes,’ approved May 25, 1926,” dated February 24, 
1928 (45 Stats. 137); and the act entitled “An act authorizing 
the Secretary of the Treasury to acquire certain lands within 
the District of Columbia to be used as space for public build- 
ings,” approved January 13, 1928 (45 Stats. 51); 

H. R. 11045. An act to increase the appropriation for the ac- 
quisition of a site for the new House Office Building; and 

H. J. Res. 264. Joint resolution making an appropriation to 
complete the restoration of the frigate Constitution. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 2 o'clock and 
19 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Tues- 
day, April 1, 1930, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Tuesday, April 1, 1930, as reported 
to the majority leader by clerks of the several committees: 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
(10.30 a. m.) 
Legislative appropriation bill. 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 
(10 a. m.) 
To provide for the return of unused premiums collected on 


policies issued on the lives of seamen during the World War 
(H. R. 722). 


COMMITTEE ON WORLD WAR VETERANS’ LEGISLATION—SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON HOSPITALS 


(10.30 a. m.) 


To consider proposals for the establishment of veterans’ 
hospitals. 


COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 
(10.30 a. m.) 


To consider branch, chain, and group banking as provided in 
House Resolution 141. 


COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS 
(10.30 a. m.) 
To consider private bills. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

384. A communication from the President of the United States, 
transmitting an estimate of appropriation of $25,000 for the 
Navy Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, which 
is supplemental to the estimate contained in the Budget for 
1931 (H. Doc. No. 329); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

385. A communication from the President of the United States, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation affecting existing 
appropriations until June 30, 1931 (H. Doc. No. 330); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

886. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a draft 
of a bill to provide for reimbursement of appropriations for 
expenditures made for the upkeep and maintenance of property 
of the United States under the control of the Secretary of War; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

387. A letter from the secretary of Near East Relief, trans- 
mitting report to the Congress of the United States for the year 
ending December 31, 1929; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. WOOD: Committee on Appropriations. H. J. Res. 274. 
A joint resolution making an appropriation for participation by 
the United States in the International Conference for the Codi- 
fication of International Law to be held at The Hague in 1930; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1019). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 
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Mr. WOOD: Committee on Appropriations. H. J. Res. 278. | 


A joint resolution making an appropriation for participation by 
the United States in the International Fur Trade Exhibition and 
Congress to be held in Leipzig, Germany, in 1930; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1020). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. WOOD: Committee on Appropriations. H. J. Res. 283. 
A joint resolution making additional appropriations for certain 
expenses under the Department of Justice for the remainder of 
the fiscal year 1930; without amendment (Rept. No. 1021). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. SNELL: Committee on Rules. H. Con. Res. 27. A con- 
current resolution authorizing the appointment of a joint com- 
mittee to attend the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
the city of Charleston and the two hundred and sixtieth anni- 
versary of the founding of the Province of Carolina, to be held 
in Charleston, S. C., April 10 to 13, 1930 (Rept. No. 1023). 
Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. DARROW: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 10166. 
A bill to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to proceed with 
the construction of certain public works at Philadelphia, Pa., 
and for other purposes; without amendment (Rept. No, 1027). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 2 

Mr. HAWLEY : Committee on Ways and Means. H. R. 10585. 
A bill to amend section 9 of the trading with the enemy act; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1028). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. HOCH: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
H. R. 10653. A bill to amend an act entitled “An act to estab- 
lish in the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the 
Department of Commerce a foreign commerce service of the 
United States, and for other purposes,” approved March 3, 1927; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1029). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. HAUGEN: Committee on Agriculture. H. R. 10818. A 
bill to extend the provisions of Public Resolution No. 47, 
Seventy-first Congress, entitled “ Joint resolution for the relief 
of farmers in the storm, flood, and/or drought stricken areas 
of Alabama, Florida, Georgia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Virginia, Ohio, Oklahoma, Indiana, Illinois, Minnesota, North 
Dakota, Montana, New Mexico, and Missouri”; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1030). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. HAWLEY: Committee on Ways and Means. H. R. 11143. 
A bill to create in the Treasury Department a bureau of nar- 
coties, and for other purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1031). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. ARENTZ: Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 
H. R. 11200. A bill to provide for the acquisition, sale, and 
closer settlement of delinquent lands on irrigation projects by 
the Government to protect its investment; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2032). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. COLTON: Committee on Roads. H. R. 10379. A bill to 
amend the act entitled “An act to provide that the United States 
shall aid the States in the construction of rural post roads, and 
for other purposes,” approved July 11, 1916, as amended and 
supplemented, and for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1034). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON: Committee on the Judiciary. H.R. 
9674. A bill to amend an act to parole United States prisoners, 
and for other purposes, approved June 25, 1910; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1035). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON: Committee on the Judiciary. H. R. 
11199. A bill to amend sections 22 and 39, Title II, of the na- 
tional prohibition act; without amendment (Rept. No. 1033). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. CABLE: Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 
H. R. 10960. A bill to amend the law relative to the citizenship 
and naturalization of married women, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1036). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. MERRITT: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 9557. A bill to create a body corporate by the 
name of the “Textile Alliance Foundation“; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1038). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BOWMAN: Committee on the District of Columbia. 
H. R. 9767. A bill for disposal of combustible refuse from 
places outside of the city of Washington; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1039). Referred to the House Calendar. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 845. A bill for 
the relief of R. L. Wilson; without amendment (Rept. No. 1011). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. CHRISTGAU: Committee on Claims. H. R. 1058. A bill 
for the relief of Jesse A. Frost; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1012). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. DOXEY: Committee on Claims. H. R. 2075. A bill for 
the relief of Addie Belle Smith, with amendment (Rept. No, 


1013). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 7661. A bill for 
the relief of Margaret Stepp Bown; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1014). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 9017. A bill for 
the relief of Arch L. Gregg; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1015). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mrs. LANGLEY: Committee on Claims. H. R. 495. A bill 
for the relief of Katherine Frances Lamb and Elinor Frances 
Lamb; with amendment (Rept. No. 1016). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mrs. LANGLEY: Committee on Claims. H. R. 556. A bill 
for the relief of Ernst Lueger; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1017). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. KINZER: Committee on Claims. H. R. 5459. A bill 
for the relief of Topa Topa Ranch Co., Glencoe Ranch Co., 
Arthur J. Koenigstein, and H. Fukasawa; with amendment 
(Rept. 1018). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Accounts. H. Res. 195. 
A resolution to pay Frances Rebecca Robinson, widow of Prince 
Robinson, late employee of the House of Representatives, a 
sum equal to six months of his compensation as such employee 
(Rept. No. 1022). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. HALE: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 2335. A 
bill providing for the promotion of Chief Boatswain Edward 
Sweeney, United States Navy, retired, to the rank of lieutenant 
on the retired list of the Navy; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1024). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. HOFFMAN: Committée on Military Affairs. H. R. 5295. 
A bill for the relief of Charles J. Naudascher; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1025). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON : Committee on the Judiciary. H. R. 
8393. A bill for the relief of Charles G. Mettler; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1026). Referred to the Committee of the 
whole House. 

Mr. SANDERS of New York: Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. H. R. 11082. A bill granting a franking 
privilege to Helen H. Taft; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1037). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Inyalid Pen- 
sions was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
11161) granting a pension to Hinman E. Ingerson, and the 
same was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions were 
introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALLEN: A bill (H. R. 11228) granting the consent of 
Congress to the State of Illinois to construct a bridge across 
the Rock River south of Moline, III.; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ELLIS: A bill (H. R. 11229) to authorize the pur- 
chase of the Christian Church Hospital at Kansas City, Mo., 
now occupied as a Veterans’ Bureau hospital under lease; to 
the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. FINLEY: A bill (H. R. 11230) to authorize an appro- 
priation for flood control in and about the city of Middlesboro, 
State of Kentucky; to the Committee on Flood Control. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11231) to authorize an appropriation for the 
straightening and broadening of the Cumberland River east 
and southeast of the city of Barbourville in Knox County, Ky., 
and the broadening and widening of the Cumberland River in 
and at the “narrows” of such river below Barbourville in 
Knox County, Ky.; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. HARB: A bill (H. R. 11232) to authorize an appro- 
priation for the purchase and erection of a monument to the 
memory of Maj. Gen, William Butler; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 11233) to amend the Federal farm loan 
act; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. HOWARD: A bill (H. R. 11234) for the relief of 
Indians belonging to the Five Civilized Tribes of Indians and 
the Osage Nation of Indians in Oklahoma; to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. LEAVITT: A bill (H. R. 11235) to authorize the 
erection of a suitable marker at the spot near Great Falls, 
Mont., where Lewis and Clark camped with their expedition 
on July 4, 1805, and held the first celebration of American in- 
dependence in the new country of their exploration; to the 
Conunittee on the Library. 

By Mr. McSWAIN: A bill (H. R. 11236) to create in the War 
Department a board of awards and decorations; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SCHNEIDER: A bill (H. R. 11237) authorizing the 
Secretary of War to cause a preliminary examination and sur- 
vey to be made of the inner and outer channels of Green Bay 
Harbor, Wis. ; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. R. 11238) to amend section 6 
of the act of June 30, 1906, entitled “An act to prohibit the kill- 
ing of wild birds and wild animals in the District of Columbia,” 
and thereby establish a game and bird sanctuary of the Potomac 
River in the said District; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. BANKHEAD: A bill (H. R. 11239) to extend the pro- 
visions of section 2455 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States (U. S. C., title 43, sec. 1171), as amended, to coal lands 
in Alabama ; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. ESTEP: A bill (H. R. 11240) to extend the times for 
commencing and completing the construction of a bridge across 
the Monongahela River at Pittsburgh, Allegheny County, Pa.; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana: A bill (H, R. 11241) to pro- 
vide for the return of unused premiums collected on policies 
issued on the lives of seamen during the World War; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mrs. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 11242) repealing certain 
provisions contained in the urgent deficiency act approved De- 
cember 22, 1911, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

By Mr. EDWARDS: A bill (H. R. 11243) authorizing the ap- 

propriation of 525,000 for the erection of a monument or other 
form of memorial to mark the battle field where the Battle of 
Brier Creek was fought in Georgia in the Revolutionary War; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
By Mr. CABLE: Resolution (H. Res. 196) for the considera- 
tion of H. R. 10960 entitled “A bill to amend. the law relative to 
the citizenship and naturalization of married women, and for 
other purposes“; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
284) authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to cooperate with 
the Territories of the United States under the provisions of 
sections 1 and 2 of the act of Congress entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the protection ef forest lands, for the reforestation of 
denuded areas, for the extension of national forests, and for 
other purposes, in order to promote the continuous production 
of timber on lands chiefiy suitable therefor”; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, memorials were presented and 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. FULMER: Memorial of the General Assembly of the 
State of South Carolina, memorializing Congress in behalf of 
farm relief requesting a reduction on interest rates of farm 
mortgages; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 
By Mr. ANDREW: A bill (H. R. 11244) for the relief of the 
heirs of the later George W. Soule; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. CARTER of Wyoming: A bill (H. R. 11245) granting 
a pension to Mrs. William Alfred Hubler; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 
By Mr. CRADDOCK: A bill (H. R. 11246) granting a pen- 
sion to Lucinda Weaver; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
By Mr. CROWTHER: A bill (H. R. 11247) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Dora Waruer; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 
By Mr. DOWELL: A bill (H. R. 11248) granting a pension 
to Charles A. Cottrell; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 
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By Mr. ESTERLY: A bill (H. R. 11249) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mary J. Weber; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11250), granting an increase of pension to 
Grace A. Detwiler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GAMBRILL: A bill (H. R. 11251) for the relief of the 
3 of Dr. James Harris Rogers; to the Committee on War 

ims. 

By Mr. HALL of Mississippi: A bill (H. R. 11252) for the re- 
lief of Capt. Henry T. Korner; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HOPE: A bill (H. R. 11253) granting a pension to 
Addaline Collins; to the Committee on Invalid Peasions. 

By Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL: A bill (H. R. 11254) granting 
an increase of pension to Mary H. McTwiggan; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. JENKINS: A bill (H. R. 11255) granting an increase 
of pension to Frances Lee; to the Committee on Inyalid Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. LETTS: A bill (H. R. 11256) for the relief of 
Shrader Drug Co.; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. MAAS: A bill (H. R. 11257) for the relief of William 
H. Egan; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mrs. McCORMICK of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 11258) grant- 
ing a pension to Ida M. Tillotson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McSWAIN: A bill (H. R. 11259) for the relief of 
Harriet Ferguson and James W. Ferguson; to the Committee on 
War Claims, 

By Mr. MeLAUGHLIN: A bill (H. R. 11260) granting a pen- 
sion to Wayne Ripatte; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MOREHEAD: A bill (H. R. 11261) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Emma P. Sharp; to the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PARKER: A bill (H. R. 11262) granting a pension to 
Martha H. Johnson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PERKINS: A bill (H. R. 11263) for the relief of 
Walter Northrop; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. PURNELL: A bill (H. R. 11264) granting a pension 
to Ella Gill; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. NOLAN: A bill (H. R. 11265) granting a pension to 
Mark Whitney; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ROWBOTTOM: A bill (H. R. 11266) authorizing the 
President to appoint Ronald E. Smith a first lieutenant, Infan- 
try, in the United States Regular Army; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SHORT of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 11267) granting a 
pension to Augusta Hayes; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SPEAKS: A bill (H. R. 11268) for the relief of Mary 
C. Bolling; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. STRONG of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 11269) 
granting a pension to Hugh R. Wiley; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. SWING: A bill (H. R. 11270) for the relief of Wil 
liam Fredericks; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. VESTAL: A bill (H. R. 11271) for the relief of Nolen 
N. Reynolds; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. WYANT: A bill (H. R. 11272) granting an increase 
of pension to Sarah E. Starrett; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

6125. By Mr. BLAND: Petition of citizens. of Northampton 
County, Va., urging speedy consideration and passage of Senate 
bill 476 and House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

6126. By Mr. BLOOM: Petition of citizens of Washington, 
D. C., opposing the calling of an international conference by 
the President of the United States, or the acceptance by him of 
an invitation to participate in such a conference, for the pur- 
pose of revising the present calendar unless a proviso be at- 
tached thereto definitely guaranteeing the preservation of the 
continuity of the weekly cycle without the insertion of blank 
days; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. f 

6127. By Mr. BRUNNER: Resolutions of the Regular Demo- 
cratic Club of the First Assembly District of Queens County, 
N. Y., favoring the Kendall 44-hour a week bill for postal em- 
ployees and urging Congress to pass speedily upon this bill; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

6128. Also, petition of Barnard W. Lamb and certain other 
residents of Queens County, N. Y.. petitioning Congress to pass 
Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing for increased 
rates on pension to Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 
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6129. By Mr. CLARKE of New York: Memorial of Steve 
Mugdie, chairnran, and citizens of Ukrainian descent and mem- 
bers of the St Nicholas Ukrainian Catholic Brotherhood, 
Branch 126, of Binghamton, N. X., protesting against the Rus- 
sian Bolshevist rule in the Ukraine; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

6130. By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: Petition of citizens of 
Elkhorn, Wis., urging the passage of a bill to increase the pen- 
sions of Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

6131. By Mr. CRAMTON: Memorial of Millington Grange, 
No. 755, Tuscola County, Mich., in favor of the export debenture 
amendment as passed by the Senate in the pending tariff bill; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

6132. By Mr. CULKIN: Memorial of the common council of 
the city of Oswego, N. Y., praying that Congress enact legisla- 
tion directing the President to have displayed the flag of our 
country on all Government buildings on October 11 of each year 
and inviting the people of the country to observe that day in 
schools, churches, and other suitable places with appropriate 
cerenronies in commemoration of the death of Gen. Casimir 
Pulaski; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

6133. By Mr. DALLINGER: Petition of city council of 
Woburn, Mass., urging the enactment of House Joint Resolution 
63; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

6134. By Mr. DARROW : Resolution of the Philadelphia Board 
of Trade favoring the enactment of Senate bill 2627, House bills 
6802 and 6303, affecting the regulations governing fees collect- 
ible upon applications for and issuance of passports and pass- 
port visas; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

6135. By Mr. DOWELL: Memorial of citizens of Polk County, 
Iowa, urging increased pensions for veterans of the Spanish- 
American War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

6136. By Mr. EVANS of California: Petition of Eleanor 
E. Hatch and approximately 73 others, urging an increase of 
pension for yeterans of the Spanish-American War; to the 
Committee on Pensions, 

6137. Also, petition of Eugene L. Covas and approximately 
nine others, urging the passage of the Kendall-La Follette bill; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

6138. By Mr. FITZGERALD: Memorial of the Butler County 
(Ohio) Medical Association, protesting against the passage of 
the two narcotic bills, H. R. 9053 and 9054; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

6139. By Mr. FULMER: Petition indorsing the Johnson bill, 
H. R. 10381, by Columbia Unit of Post No. 6, American Legion 
Auxiliary, Columbia, S. C., Mrs. Kenneth R. Kreps, legislative 
chairman, which proposes to help disabled veterans and their 
dependents; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legis- 
lation. 

6140. Also, indorsement of American Legion Auxiliary, Colum- 
bia, S. C., Mrs. James A. Cathcart legislative chairman, in 
behalf of Johnson bill, II. R. 10381, which proposes to bring 
relief to disabled veterans and their dependents; to the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

6141. Also, resolution passed by the Darlington Kiwanis Club. 
T. D. Sligh, secretary, Darlington, S. C., in behalf of House bill 
9411, proposing to establish a veterans’ hospital in South Caro- 
lina; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

6142. Also, indorsement of Columbia Lion Club, P. D. Brown, 
president, Columbia, S. C., in behalf of House bill 9411, pro- 
posing to establish a veterans’ hospital in South Carolina; to 
the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

6143. Also, indersement of Columbia Civilian Club, John W. 
Crews, president, Columbia, S. C., in behalf of House bill 9411, 
proposing to establish a veterans’ hospital in South Carolina ; 
to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation, 

6144. Also, indorsement of city of Columbia, L. B. Owen, 
mayor, Columbia, S. C., in behalf of hospital bill, H. R. 9411, 
to establish a hospital in South Carolina for veterans; to the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

6145. Also, indorsement of Richland Post, No. 6, A. H. Hay- 
den, jr., post commander, Columbia, S. C., in behalf of House 
bill 9411, proposing to establish a veterans’ hospital in South 
Carolina ; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

6146. Also, petition signed by the citizens of Orangeburg, S. C., 
and the surrounding county, in behalf of bills, S. 476 and H. R. 
2562, proposing to increase the rates of Spanish-American War 
pensions; to the Committee on Pensions. 

6147. By Mr. GREENWOOD: Petition of Mr. Christopher 
Meadows and 67 other citizens of Monroe County, Ind., urging 
speedy consideration and passage of Senate bill 476 and House 
bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

6148. By Mr. HESS: Petition of 11 members of Victory 
Council, No. 180, Junior Order United American Mechanics, 
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of Miamitown, Ohio, urging the passage of House bill 10343; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

6149. By Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL: Petition of C. D. Crowl 
and 58 other constituents of Lacon, III., asking for immediate 
legislation for the increase of pensions of the yeterans of the 
Spanish-American War and their dependents; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

6150. Also, petition of 75 citizens of Henry, III., asking for 
immediate legislation for increase in pensions of the veterans 
of the war with Spain and their dependents; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

6151. Also, petition of 52 constituents of Peoria, III., asking 
for immediate legislation for the increase in pensions of the 
veterans of the war with Spain and their dependents; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

6152. Also, petition of Cyrus W. Barnum and 62 other con- 
stituents of Peoria, III., for immediate legislation for increase 
in pensions of veterans who served in the Spanish-American War 
and their dependents; to the Committee on Pensions. 

6153. Also, petition signed by 53 constituents of Lacon, III., 
asking for immediate legislation for the increase of the rate of 
pensions for veterans of the war with Spain and their depend- 
ents; to the Committee on Pensions. 

6154, Also, petition of Charles G. Cisna and 15 constituents of 
Peoria County, III., asking for immediate legislation for the in- 
crease of the pensions of veterans of the war with Spain and 
their dependents; to the Committee on Pensions. 

6155. Also, petition of James E. Saylor and 64 constituents of 
Peoria County, UL, asking for immediate legislation for increase 
of the pensions of veterans of the war with Spain and their de- 
pendents; to the Committee on Pensions. 

6156. By Mr. IRWIN: Petition of Frank H. Huntbrinker and 
other residents of East Carondelet, III., urging enactment of 
Serate bill 476 and House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pen- 

ons. 

6157. By Mr. JOHNSON of Nebraska: Petition of Arapahoe 
Community Club, indorsing House bill 9376; to the Committee 
on Flood Control. - 

6158. By Mr. JOHNSON of Texas: Petition of Mrs. A. W. 
Jenson, of Coolidge, Tex., on behalf of the missionary branch 
of the Methodist Protestant Church of Texas, in session at 
Wortham, Tex., protesting the amendment of the eighteenth 
amendment, and urging a stricter enforcement of the eighteenth 
amendment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

6159. Also, petition of Dr. Henry L. Hilgartner, jr., and 21 
other physicians of Travis County Medical Society, of Austin, 
Tex., protesting against House bills 9053 and 9054, Porter bills, 
pertaining to narcotic legislation; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

6160. Also, petition of N. S. Hunsdon, supervisor industrial 
education, State Board for Vocational Education, Austin, Tex., 
indorsing House bill 10821, providing for enlargement of funds 
for vocational trade work; to the Committee on Education. 

6161. By Mr. KENDALL of Kentucky: Petition of the citi- 
zens of Menifee County, urging that immediate steps be taken 
to bring to a vote Senate bill 476 and House bill 10466, and they 
urge the passage of the above-named bills; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

6162. By Mr. LETTS: Petition of George Claussen and other 
citizens of Clinton County, Iowa, urging the passage of legisla- 
tion in behalf of the Spanish-American War veterans; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

6163, Also, petition of David L. Black and other citizens of 
Clinton County, Iowa, urging the passage of legislation in 
behalf of the Spanish-American War veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

6164. By Mr. LINDSAY: Petition of the A, Sherman Lumber 
Co., New York City, protesting against a duty on any kind of 
Canadian softwoods, rough or dressed; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

6165. Also, petition of the New York Lumber Trade Associa- 
tion, New York City, taking a strong stand against the lumber 
duty and building materials, and urging defeat of the same 
when voting on conference report; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

6166. Also, petition of Private Albert J. Kern Post, No. 715, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, urging support of House bill 9146, 
which provides pensions to certain soldiers, sailors, and marines 
of the World War, and their widows and dependents; to the 
Committee on Pensions, 

6167. Also, petition of Hon. James W. Gerard, New York City, 
expressing hope that no change will be made in manganese 
men as reportèd by Senate; to the Committee on Ways and 
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6168. By Mrs. McCORMICK of Illinois: Petition of sundry 
citizens of the State of Illinois, urging favorable consideration 
of Spanish-American War veterans’ legislation; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

6169. By Mr. MCREYNOLDS: Petition containing the names 
of 38 citizens of Sale Creek, Hamilton County, Tenn., asking 
immediate consideration of House bill 2562 and Senate bill 476, 
for increased rates in pension to the men who served in the 
armed forces of the United States during the period of the 
Spanish-American War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

6170. By Mr. MANLOVE: Petition of 37 citizens of Webb 
City, Mo., urging the enactment of Senate bill 476 and House 
bill 2562, providing increased pensions for Spanish War veter- 
ans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

6171. By Mr. MERRITT: Petiticn of the Common Council of 
the city of Stamford, Conn., favoring passage of House Joint 
Resolution 167, directing the President of the United States to 
proclaim October 11 of each year as General Pulaski’s memorial 
day; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

6172. By Mr. MILLIGAN: Petition executed by citizens of 
Bethany, Mo., indorsing Spanish War legislation; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

6173. By Mr. MURPHY: Petition signed by Mr. John R. 
Gilson and 39 other residents of Columbiana County, Ohio, urg- 
ing the speedy consideration and passage of House bill 2562 and 
Senate bill 476, providing for an increase in pensions of Spanish- 
American War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

6174. Also, petition signed by Bert McConnaughy and 70 other 
residents of the eighteenth congressional district of Ohio, urging 
the speedy consideration and passage of House bill 2562 and 
Senate bill 476, providing for an increase in pensions of Spanish- 
American War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions, 

6175. Also, petition signed by William J. Criss and 64 other 
residents of Jefferson County, Ohio, urging the speedy consid- 
eration and passage of House bill 2562 and Senate bill 476, 
providing for an increase in pensions of Spanish-American War 
veterans; to the Committee on Pensions, 

6176. By Mrs. NORTON: Petition of the Catholic Daughters of 
America, 200,000 members, protesting against the passage of the 
so-called Capper-Robsion bill, H. R. 10; to the Committee on 
Education. 

6177. Also, petition of John H. Rudebush and several others, 
of Jersey City, N. J., advocating the passage of House bill 2562; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

6178. By Mr. FRANK M. RAMEY: Petition of Local Union 
No. 728, U. M. W. of A., Mount Olive, III., urging the support 
of Senate bill 306; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

6179. By Mr. ROWBOTTOM: Petition of George W. Hughes 
and others, of the first congressional district of Indiana, that 
Congress enact into law legislation providing for increased rate 
of pension to the men who served in the armed forces of the 
United States during the Spanish War period; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

6180. Also, petition of Anderson & Preston and others of 
Petersburg, Ind., that Congress enact into law legislation at 
this session providing for increased rate of pension to the men 
who served in the armed forces of the United States during the 
Spanish War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

6181. By Mr. SELVIG: Petition of city council of Crookston, 
Minn., urging enactment of House Joint Resolution 167, setting 
aside October 11 each year as General Pulaski’s memorial day ; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

6182. Also, petition of Minnesota Occupational Therapy Asso- 
ciation, urging continuation of rehabilitation work among dis- 
abled veterans and enactment of House bill 10175; to the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

6183. Also, petition of city of Cloquet, Minn., urging enactment 
of House Joint Resolution 167, proclaiming October 11 as Gen- 
eral Pulaski’s memorial day; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

6184. By Mr. SPEAKS: Petition signed by 24 citizens of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, urging passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 
10466, proposing increased pensions for soldiers of the Spanish 
War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

6185. By Mr. TEMPLE: Memorial of city council, Monessen. 
Pa., in support of House Joint Resolution 167, directing the 
President of the United States to proclaim October 11 of each 
year as General Pulaski’s memorial day for the observance and 
commemoration of the death of Brig. Gen, Casimir Pulaski; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

6186. Also, petition of Edwin N. Gunsaulus, George Horton, 
Frank W. Mathin, Chester W. Martin, and others, concerning 
retired American Foreign Service officers; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, 
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6187. By Mr. THATCHER: Petition signed by S. D. Simms and 
others, of Jefferson County, Ky., supporting Spanish-American 
War veterans’ legislation ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

6188. By Mr. WALKER: Resolutions of Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union of Wilmore, Ky., requesting the enactment 
of a law for the Federal supervision of motion pictures, estab- 
lishing higher standard of production; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

6189. By Mr. WHITLEY: Petition of citizens of Rochester, 
N. Y., favoring passage of House bill 2562, to provide increased 
pensions for veterans of the Spanish-American War; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

6190. By Mr. WHITTINGTON: Petition of George F. Rol- 
lins, L. C. Brown, and 58 others, for increased pensions to 
Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

6191. By Mr. WOLFENDEN: Petition of Robert M. Clutch 
and other citizens of Philadelphia, Pa., and Delaware County, 
Pa., urging the speedy consideration and passage of House bill 
10466, providing increased rates of pension for Spanish-Ameri- 
can War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

6192. By Mr. WYANT: Petition of the Common Council of 
the City of Monessen, Westmoreland County, Pa., requesting leg- 
islation to proclaim October 11 of each year as General Pulaski’s 
memorial day for the observance and commemoration of the 
death of Brig. Gen. Casimir Pulaski; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

6193. Also, statement of Mrs. S. C. Daugherty, of Jeannette, 
Westmoreland County, Pa., protesting against repeal of the 
eighteenth amendment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE 
Turspay, April 1, 1930 


The Chaplain, Rey. Z&Barney T. Phillips, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 


O God, who art the foundation of the true and good, the secret 
of all grace and strength, bestow upon our country Thy patient 
teaching to its gradual purging from all lingering corruption, 
that a purer social order may appear. 

Make us, in all places, high and low, a people of a wise and 
understanding heart, that happiness and peace may reign, that 
the blessing of the Lord, which maketh rich with more than 
temporal good, may inspire in us a wide and vivid sympathy, a 
self-forgetting care, and thought for others. Be with us in the 
leaden hours, through days that are dull and dreary, that when 
the shadows lengthen and the purple from the distance dies we 
may still reflect some glory of the secret presence of our God. 
Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the Journal of the proceed- 
ings of Friday last, when, on request of Mr. Fess and by unani- 
mous consent, the further leading was dispensed with and the 
Journal was approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had agreed to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill 
(S. 3168) to amend the act entitled “An act to authorize and 
direct the survey, construction, and maintenance of a memorial 
highway to connect Mount Vernon, in the State of Virginia, 
with the Arlington Memorial Bridge across the Potomac River 
at Washington“ by adding thereto two new sections, to be nnum- 
bered sections 8 and 9. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
following joint resolutions and concurrent resolution, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

H. J. Res. 274. Joint resolution making an appropriation for 
participation by the United States in the International Confer- 
ence for the Codification of International Law to be held at The 
Hague in 1930; 

H. J. Res. 278. Joint resolution making an appropriation for 
participation by the United States in the International Fur 
Trade Exhibition and Congress to be held in Leipzig, Germany, 
in 1980; and 

H. Con. Res. 27. Concurrent resolution authorizing the appoint- 
ment of a joint committee to attend the two hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the city of Charleston and the two hundred and 
sixtieth anniversary of the founding of the Province of Carolina, 
to be held in Charleston, S. C., April 10 to 13, 1930. 


1930 


HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTIONS REFERRED 

The following joint resolutions were each read twice by their 
titles and referred to the Committee on Appropriations: 

H. J. Res. 274. Joint resolution making an appropriation for 
participation by the United States in the International Confer- 
ence for the Codification of International Law to be held at The 
Hague in 1930; and 

H. J. Res. 278. Joint resotution making an appropriation for 
participation by the United States in the International Fur Trade 
Exhibition and Congress to be held in Leipzig, Germany, in 1930. 

ANNIVERSARY OF CHARLESTON AND THE FOUNDING OF THE 
PROVINCE OF CAROLINA 

The concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 27) was referred to 

the Committee on the Library, as follows: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That a committee of three Members of the Senate, to be appointed by 
the President of the Senate, and three Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, to be appointed by the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, shall represent the Congress of the United States at the 
two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the city of Charleston and the 
two hundred and sixtieth anniversary of the founding of the Province 
of Carolina under the lord proprietors, to be held at Charleston, S. C.. 
on April 10 to 13, 1930. The members of such committee shall be paid 
their actual expenses, one-half out of the contingent fund of the Senate 
and one-half out of the contingent fund of the House of Representatives. 


Mr. FESS, subsequently, from the Committee on the Library, 
to which the foregoing concurrent resolution was referred, re- 
ported it favorably without amendment, and it was considered 
by unanimous consent and agreed to. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quo- 
rum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Gillett Kendrick Simmons 
Barkley Glass Keyes Smoot 
Bingham Glenn McKellar Steck 

Black Gof MeNar Steiwer 
Blease Goldsborough Metcal Sullivan 
Borah Gould oses Swanson 
Bratton Grundy Norris Thomas, Idaho 
Brookhart Hale Nye Townsend 
Capper Harris Oddie Tydings 
Caraway Harrison Overman Vandenberg 
Connally Hayden Phipps agner 
Copeland Hebert Pine Walcott 
Couzens Heflin Robinson, Ind. Walsh, 

Dale Howell Schall Walsh, Mont 
Dill Johnson Sheppard Watson 
Fess Jones Shipstead Wheeler 
George Kean Shortridge 


Mr. NORRIS. I wish to announce that the Senators from 
Wisconsin [Mr. La FoLLErTh and Mr. BLAINE] are necessarily 
absent from the city. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Hawes], the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
F.LetcHer], the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine], and the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. SairH] are all detained from the 
Senate by illness, 

I also wish to announce that the junior Senator from Tennes- 
see [Mr. Brock] Is absent because of illness in his family. 

I also desire to announce that the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. RoptnsoN] and the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Reep] are in London attending the naval conference, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sixty-seven Senators have 
answered to their names. A quorum is present. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Mr. JONES presented a petition of sundry citizens of Benton 
City, Wash., praying for the passage of legislation granting in- 
ereased pensions to veterans of the war with Spain, which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. HALE presented a petition of sundry citizens of Parkman, 
Me., praying for the passage of legislation granting increased 
pensions to veterans of the war with Spain, which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 

Mr. CAPPER presented the petition of members of E. L. 
Jones Post, No. 1594, Veterans of Foreign Wars, of Junction 
City, Kans., praying for the passage of legislation granting in- 
creased pensions to veterans of the war with Spain, which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. HOWELL presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Omaha, Nebr., praying for the passage of legislation granting 
increased pensions to veterans of the war with Spain, which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 
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Mr. TYDINGS presented petitions of sundry citizens of Balti- 
more and vicinity, in the State of Maryland, praying for the 
passage of legislation granting increased pensions to-veterans 
of the war with Spain, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. GRUNDY presented a petition of the Philadelphia (Pa.) 
Board of Trade, praying for the passage of Senate bill 2627 
and House bills 6802 and 6803, affecting the regulations govern- 
ing fees collectible upon applications for and issuance of pass- 
ports and passport visas, which was referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. VANDENBERG presented resolutions adopted by the 
city commissioners of Monroe and Wakefield, Mich., favoring 
the passage of legislation dedicating October 11 of each year as 
General Pulaski’s memorial day for the observance and com- 
memoration of the death of Brig. Gen. Casimir Pulaski, Revo- 
lutionary War hero, which were referred to the Committee on 
the Library. 

Mr. BROOKHART presented a memorial of sundry citizens 
of Pocahontas County, Iowa, remonstrating against any re- 
vision of the present calendar unless a provision be included 
definitely guaranteeing the preservation of the continuity of 
the weekly cycle without the insertion of blank days, whicb 
was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Muscatine 
and Webster City, Iowa, praying for the passage of legislation 
granting increased pensions to veterans of the Spanish War, 
which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. WALCOTT presented resolutions adopted by Horatio G. 
Wright Camp, Sons of Union Veterans of the Civil War, of 
Clinton, and Jared R. Avery Camp, No. 20, Sons of Union 
Veterans of the Civil War, of New London, in the State of Con- 
necticut, favoring the passage of legislation to designate The 
Star-Spangled Banner the national anthem, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the Stamford 
League of Women Voters, of Stamford; the Connecticut League 
of Women Voters, of Middletown; and the Meriden League of 
Women Voters, of Meriden, in the State of Connecticut, favoring 
the passage of the so-called Jones-Cooper bill, being the bill 
(S. 255) for the promotion of the health and welfare of mothers 
and infants, and for other purposes, which were referred to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Connecticut 
Society of the Sons of the American Revolution, at Bridgeport, 
Conn., favoring the passage of legislation to exempt from taxa- 
tion the national headquarters building of the National Society 
of the Sons of the American Revolution located at 1227 Six- 
teenth Street, NW.. Washington, D. C., which was referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented papers in the nature of petitions from 
members of the Course in International Relations at Wesleyan 
University, at Middletown, the Forum of the State Normal 
School, at Danbury, and sundry citizens of Wethersfield, all in 
the State of Connecticut, praying for the prompt ratification 
of the proposed World Court protocol, which were referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by Syria Grotto, 
M. O. V. P. E. R.; Hartford Lodge, No. 88, A. F. & A. M.; the 
Veteran Soldiers, Sailors and Marines Association ; Capitol Lodge, 
No. 131, American Order of Sons of St. George, all of Hartford, 
in the State of Connecticut, favoring the passage of legislation 
granting increased pensions to veterans of the war with Spain, 
which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Hartford, 
Conn., praying for the passage of legislation granting increased 
pensions to veterans of the war with Spain, which were ordered 
to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of Union No. 260, Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners, of Waterbury; Local No. 455, Inter- 
national Hod Carriers’ Building and Common Laborers’ Union 
of America, of New Haven; Local Union No. 305, United Asso- 
ciation of Journeymen Plumbers and Steam Fitters, of New 
London; Local Union No. 332, United Association of Journey- 
men Plumbers and Steam Fitters, of Ridgefield; Local Union 
No, 218, United Association of Journeymen Plumbers and Steam 
Fitters, of Hartford; Local Union No. 90, International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, of New Haven; Local Union No. 255, 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, of Norwich; 
Union No. 2039, United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners, 
of Noank; Union No. 137, United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners, of Norwich; Union No. 210, United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners, of Stamford: Union No. 79, United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners, of New Haven; Local 
No, 56, International Hod Carriers’ Building and Common 


Laborers’ Union of America, of Greenwich; Local No. 230, 
International Hod Carriers’ Building and Common Laborers’ 
Union of- America, of Hartford; Local No. 449, International 
Hod Carriers’ Building and Common Laborers’ Union of Amer- 
ica, of Stamford; Local Union No. 156, International Moulders’ 
Union of North America, of New London; the Structural Build- 
ing Trades Alliance, of Stamford; Union No. 685, Brotherhood 
of Painters, Decorators, and Paperhangers of America, of 
Meriden; Local No. 630, Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators, 
and Paperhangers of America, of Norwich; Union No. 344, 
Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators, and Paperhangers of 
America, of Putnam; Local Union No. 311, United Association 
of Plumbers and Steam Fitters, of Stamford; the Building 
Trades’ Council of Norwich; and Local No. 927, United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, of Danbury, all in 
the State of Connecticut, praying for the passage of the bill 
(H. R. 9232) to regulate the rates of wages to be paid to labor- 
ers and mechanics employed by contractors and subcontractors 
on public works of the United States and of the District of 
Columbia, which were referred to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. ‘ 
LITERARY DIGEST POLL ON PROHIBITION 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, the Literary Digest is conducting 
a poll with reference to prohibition. I have assumed that the 
poll is being made in perfect good faith and without bias or 
prejudice or anything of that sort; but I have received two or 
three letters from my State which indicate a different situation. 

I have one letter from a very estimable lady, president of 
the W. C. T. U. in Republic, Wash., who says: 

After investigation we find in this locality the secret ballots are sent 
mostly to men. Out of 30 ballots sent only 2 are for women. Do you 
call that a fair vote? One wet family had cards sent to every male 
voter. So far I have been unable to learn of their sending more than 
one ballot to a dry family. 


I have another letter from a different locality. This also 
comes from a lady with whom I am personally acquainted, who 
is an active worker, and who says: 


We are not sending our names to the Literary Digest, whose stock- 
holders’ names are on the Association Against Prohibition, and they 
take care not to send us any questionnaires. 


I have also another letter from another locality, a small place, 
and if I may judge from his letter the gentleman who writes it 
is not very strongly for prohibition himself. Referring to the 
poll he said: 


It is not even a decent way to determine majority public opinion. 
In my locality, only a notorious booze seller received a ballot. 


I have no reason to doubt any of these communications. My 
personal judgment is that prohibition has nothing to gain but 
eyerything to lose in this poll. Those against prohibition have 
everything to gain and nothing to lose. My judgment is that it 
would be wise for people who believe in prohibition to take no 
part in the poll. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I want to supplement what my 
colleague has said by stating that I have received a similar 
letter from a lady in Spokane, who said that practically none of 
the women with whom she was acquainted have received any 
ballots. I sent the letter to the editor of the Literary Digest 
and asked him whether there was anything to the charge that 
the ballots were not being sent to the women. His only reply 
was to the effect that they were being sent to a list of people 
gathered in the same way in which they were gathered during 
the presidential election poll, and he made no answer to the 
direct question. 

ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


Mr. GREENE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that on March 28, 1930, that committee presented to the Presi- 
dent of the United States the enrolled bill (S. 3371) to amend 
section 88 of the Judicial Code, as amended. 


REPORTS OF NOMINATIONS 


As in open executive session, 

Mr. CAPPER. From the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia I report back favorably the nomination of Luther H. 
Reichelderfer, of the District of Columbia, to be a Commis- 
sioner of the District of Columbia for a term of three years and 
until his successor is appointed and qualified, vice Sidney F. 
Taliaferro, term expired. The committee unanimously report in 
favor of the confirmation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tuomas of Idaho in the 
chair). The nomination will be placed on the Executive Cal- 
endar. 
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Mr. PHIPPS, from the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads, reported sundry post-office nominations, which were 
placed on the Executive Calendar. 


CONSTRUCTION OF RURAL POST ROADS 


Mr. PHIPPS. I submit a conference report on House bill 
5616, the so-called public highway bill, and ask unanimous con- 
sent for its immediate consideration, ; 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The report will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
5616) to amend the act entitled “An act to provide that the 
United States shall aid the States in the construction of rural 
post roads, and for other purposes,” approved July 11, 1916, 
as amended and supplemented, and for other purposes, having 
met, after full and free conference have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 2, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“Sec. 8. Section 6 of such act of July 11, 1916, as amended 
and supplemented, is further amended so that the limitation of 
payments which the Secretary of Agriculture may make is 
increased to $25,000 per mile, exclusive of the cost of bridges of 
more than 20 feet clear span: Provided, That the Federal par- 
ticipation shall be limited to $15,000 per mile until the original 
certified 7 per cent system of such State shall have been sur- 
faced: Provided further, That any such increase above $15,000 
per mile shall be certified by the Director of the Bureau of 
Public Roads and the Secretary of Agriculture as securing 
actual extension of the highway system or economy in its con- 
struction: Provided further, That the limitation of payments 
herein provided shall apply to the public-land States, except that 
the same is hereby increased in proportion to the increased per- 
centage of Federal aid authorized by section 11 of the act 
entitled ‘An act to amend the act entitled “An act to provide 
that the United States shall aid the States in the construction 
of rural post roads, and for other purposes,” approved July 11, 
1916, as amended and supplemented, and for other purposes,’ 
approved November 9, 1921, as amended. The provisions of 
this section relating to the limitation of payments per mile 
which the Secretary of Agriculture may make shall apply to all 
funds heretofore appropriated and available for payment to the 
States on the date of approval of this amendatory act and to 
all sums hereafter appropriated for carrying out the provisions 
of such act of July 11, 1916, as amended and supplemented.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

L. C. PHIPPS, 
Gero. H. Moss, 
KENNETH Mc 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


C. C. DOWELL, 

CHAS. BRAND, 

Ep. B. ALMON, 8 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. PHIPPS. I move the adoption of the conference report. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the conference report. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sena- 
tor from Colorado, who has submitted the conference report, 
as to the action taken by the conferees on the amendment 
adopted by the Senate concerning the limitation of payments 
per mile in connection with the participation by the United 
States in road building in the States? 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, the present law provides that 
up to $15,000 per mile of Federal money allotted to the various 
States may be used in the construction of highways under the 
7 per cent system. The authorization for the current year and 
the two succeeding years came from the House and was adopted 
by the Senate, with an amendment raising the limit from $15,000 
a mile to $25,000 a mile. A conference was requested by the 
House, and the members of the conference committee on the 
part of the House declined to accede to the Senate amendment, 
arguing that $15,000 was as much as should be permitted to be 
used per mile until the improvement of 7 per cent of their roads 
had been completed. After several conferences and careful 
consideration a compromise was proposed which would provide 
that any State having surfaced its 7 per cent allocation of high- 
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ways could then use up to $25,000 per mile on any other con- 
struction that it might have. Several of the States have either 
completed the surfacing of 7 per cent of their public highways 
or are rapidly approaching the 7 per cent. 

The objection to the $25,000 per mile, as a general proposi- 
tion, is that it would afford a temptation to the States, instead 
of extending their highways and completing them under the 
7 per cent system, to concentrate on hard surfaced highways, 
costing much more per mile than the ordinary highways that 
serve the general public and cover a larger expanse of territory. 

Mr. GILLETT. I assume that the Senate conferees did what 
they could for the Senate amendment. 

Mr. PHIPPS. We certainly stood up until we found it was 
not possible to have the House go any further than to agree to 
the amendment which they made to the Senate amendment. 

Mr. GILLETT. Then I should like, Mr. President, to point 
out that the provision which has been agreed upon by the con- 
ferees will work a peculiar hardship on my State. It provides 
that the Federal participation shall be limited to $15,000 per 
mile until the original certified 7 per cent system of such State 
shall be surfaced. There has been certified 7 per cent in the 
State of Massachusetts, but in that 7 per cent there are 10 miles 
of road which can not possibly be completed, probably for the 
next 10 years, because in that section the metropolitan district 
has purchased large areas of land, in fact, in one place it has 
purchased an entire town, of two or three thousand people, and 
the valley in which the town is located is to be filled with water 
in order to supply the metropolitan district of Boston with 
water. It is going to take years to complete this very extensive 
water system, and meanwhile the 10 miles of road can not pos- 
sibly be built until the construction work for the water system 
shall have been completed. It could be built, but it would have 
to be torn right up, so that really the provision which the 
Senate is asked to agree to is going to postpone our getting 
any of the appropriation for 10 years, at least. 

Mr. PHIPPS. May I call the attention of the Senator from 
Massachusetts to the fact that the only difference would be 
$100,000, or $10,000 per mile, for the 10 miles of road? There 
was no possibility of putting through a measure which would 
provide for a division 50-50 between the Federal Government 
and the States for the cost of all highways, because then we 
would not be getting our mileage rapidly enough. 

Mr. GILLETT. The Senator is mistaken in saying it would 
just involve the amount for the 10 miles, because we can not get 
any of the increase over $15,000 on any road which we construct 
until those 10 miles shall have been completed; in other words, 
until the 7 per cent shall have been completed. So it postpones 
our getting any advantage from this measure until many years 
from now. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MoNARY in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Colorado yield to the Senator from Ten- 
nessee? 

Mr. PHIPPS. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR,. I may say to the Senator from Massachu- 
setts that this amendment was the best that could be obtained 
along that line. The Senate conferees were in entire accord 
with the idea of raising the limit, but we just could not get 
the members of the conference committee on the part of the 
House to agree, and the amendment which has now been re- 
ported represents the very best terms which could be obtained 
from the House conferees. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. President, I assume, of course, that it 
was not done with any appreciation of this peculiar fact, or 
intended in any way to limit the appropriation for my State. 
I realize that there is no use trying to overthrow the confer- 
ence report; but I simply wish to express that which is the 
fact, that a very serious and exceedingly unfair hardship will 
be worked upon my State. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the conference report. 

The report was agreed to. 

INTERNATIONAL FUR TRADE EXHIBITION AND CONGRESS 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, from the Committee on Appro- 
priations I report back favorably without amendment the joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 278) making an appropriation for par- 
ticipation by the United States in the International Fur Trade 
Exhibition and Congress to be held in Leipzig, Germany, in 
1930. 

The joint resolution is framed to carry out the terms of a 
resolution heretofore passed by Congress during the present 
session. It provides an appropriation of $30,000 for the purpose 
indicated. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate consid- 
eration of the joint resolution, 
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There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution, which was 
read, as follows: 


Resolved, eto., That the sum of $30,000 is hereby appropriated, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to remain 
available until June 30, 1931, for the expenses of participation by the 
United States in the International Fur Trade Exhibition and Congress 
to be held in Leipzig, Germany, in 1930, including the compensation 
of employees in the District of Columbia and elsewhere, but not includ- 
ing expenses or salaries of delegates, for preparation, transportation, 
and demonstration of an appropriate exhibit portraying the develop- 
ment of the fur industry in the United States, the production, conserva- 
tion, and utilization of fur as a natural resource, transportation, sub- 
sistence or per diem in lieu of subsistence, printing and binding, rent, 
and other necessary expenses, as authorized by the public resolution 
approved March 21, 1930. So much of the amount herein appropriated 
as may be necessary for these purposes may be transferred by the Sec- 
retary of State, with the consent of the Secretary of Agriculture, to the 
Department of Agriculture, for direct expenditure. 


The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, 

INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE FOR THE CODIFICATION OF INTERNA- 
TIONAL LAW 


Mr. JONES. From the Committee on Appropriations I report 
back favorably without amendment the joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 274) making an appropriation for participation by the 
United States in the International Conference for the Codifica- 
tion of International Law to be held at The Hague in 1930, 

This joint resolution also proposes to carry out the terms, 
of a resolution which Congress has passed during the present 
session. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate considera- 
tion of the joint resolution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I should like to inquire what 
appropriation the joint resolution carries? 

22500 JONES. The joint resolution proposes to appropriate 
000. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the im- 
mediate consideration of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution, which avas 
read, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the sum of $25,000 is hereby appropriated, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to remain 
available until June 30, 1930, for the expenses of participation by the 
United States, by means of delegates to be appointed by the President, 
in the International Conference for the Codification of International 
Law at The Hague in March, 1930, including travel and subsistence or 
per diem in lieu of subsistence (notwithstanding the provisions of any 
other act), compensation of employees, stenographie and other services 
in the District of Columbia or elsewhere by contract if deemed neces- 
sary without regard to the provisions of section 3709 of the Revised 
Statutes (U. S. C., title 41, sec. 5), rent of offices, purchase of neces- 
sary books and documents, printing and binding, official cards, enter- 
tainment, and such other expenses as may be authorized by the Secre- 
tary of State; such sum to be available for expenditures incurred on or 
after February 26, 1930. 


The joint resolution was ordered reported to the Senate with- 
out amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

MOUNT VERNON MEMORIAL HIGHWAY 


Mr. FESS submitted the following conference report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill (S. 3168) 
to amend the act entitled “An act to authorize and direct the 
survey, construction, and maintenance of a memorial highway 
to connect Mount Vernon, in the State of Virginia, with the 
Arlington Memorial Bridge across the Potomac River at Wash- 
ington,” by adding thereto two new sections, to be numbered 
sections 8 and 9, having met, after full and free conference have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House, and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: 

Restore the matter proposed to be stricken out by the amend- 
ment of the House and on page 4 of the Senate bill, line 9, after 
conditions,“ insert “, including the matter of revocation,” ; 
and on page 5 of the Senate bill, line 5, after “basis,” insert 
: Provided, That any plan of any building which may be con- 
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structed shall have the approval of the Commission of Fine 
Arts”; and the House agree to the same. 
That the House recede from its amendment to the title of the 


bill. 
SIMEON D. Fess, 
R. B. HOWELL, 
` KENNErH MCKELLAR, 

Managers on the part of the Senate. 

C. C. DOWELL, 

R. WALTON MOORE, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to. 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first time, 
and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred as 
follows: 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 4030) to provide books for the adult blind; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

A bill (S. 4031) granting certain public lands to the State of 
Utah for reservoir purposes; to the Committee on Public Lands 
and Surveys. 

By Mr. KENDRICK: 

A bill (S. 4032) for the relief of Joseph Donner (with an 
accompanying paper) ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BROOKHART: 

A bill (S. 4033) granting a pension to William R. Surber 
(with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4084) granting a pension to J. Alfred Perry (with 
accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 4035) granting an increase of pension to Sarah E. 
Emmert (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. DILL: 

A bill (S. 4036) granting a pension to William Muncey; 

A bill (S. 4087) granting a pension to James Henry McCoy; 

A bill (S. 4038) granting a pension to Hugh McCool; 

A bill (S. 4039) granting a pension to Cynthia A. Smith; 

A bill (S. 4040) granting a pension to Harry B. Arnold; 

A bill (S. 4041) granting a pension to Commodore Howell; 

A bill (S. 4042) granting a pension to Frank X. Marks; and 

A*bill (S. 4043) granting a pension to Robert Newton Me- 
Clure; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 4044) authorizing the adjustment of the boundaries 
of the Siuslaw National Forest, in the State of Oregon, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Public Lands.and Sur- 


veys. 

By Mr. HOWELL: 

A bill (S. 4045) to provide an appropriation for the payment 
of claims of persons who suffered property damage, death, or 
personal injury due to the explosion at the naval ammunition 
depot, Lake Denmark, N. J., July 10, 1926 (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 4046) authorizing the erection, maintenance, and 
use of a banking house upon the United States Military Reser- 
vation at Fort Lewis, Wash.; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

(By request:) A bill (S. 4047) to authorize the retirement 
with retired pay of certain officers of the Naval Reserve; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. GRUNDY: 

A bill (S. 4048) granting a pension to Rese Murry (with ac- 
companying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GRUNDY (for Mr. REED) : 

A bill (S. 4049) for the relief of John Holly Wilkie; to the 
Gommities on Claims. 

By Mr. SCHALL: 

A Ypi (S. 4050) to confer full rights of citizenship upon the 
Cherokee Indians resident in the State of North Carolina, and 
for other purposes; and 

A bill (S. 4051) authorizing the Pillager Bands of Chippewa 
Indians, residing in the State of Minnesota, to submit claims 
to the Court of Claims; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. STECK: 

A bill (S. 4052) granting a pension to Margaret Galvin (with 
an accompanying paper) ; and 

A bill (S. 4053) granting a pension to William H. Tullis; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 4054) granting a pension to Matilda Brown (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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By Mr. NYE (by request) : 

A bill (S. 4055) to amend the mining laws applicable to the 
Territory of Alaska and to repeal the act of August 1, 1912, re- 
lating to placer-mining claims in Alaska, and for other pur- 
poses ; to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana: 

A bill (S, 4056) to incorporate the National Society, Army 
of the Philippines, as a body corporate and politic of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DILL: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 159) for the relief of Earl A. 
Ross; and 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 160) for the relief of Frank P. 
Ross; to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

SUSPENSION OF APPROVAL OF RAILWAY CONSOLIDATIONS 


Mr. COUZENS. I introduce a joint resolution which I ask 
may be read at the desk and referred to the Committee on In- 
terstate Commerce: 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 161) to suspend the authority 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission to approve consolida- 
tions or unifications of railway properties was read the first 
time by its title, the second time at length, and referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce, as follows: 


Whereas under existing law the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
not adequate authority to protect the public interest in the matter of 
the consolidation or unification of railroad properties, and legislation 
conferring additional powers upon the commission has been under 
consideration by committees of Congress for several years; and 

Whereas the Interstate Commerce Commission stated in its annual 
report for the year 1929 that public regulatory policies would be 
defeated unless means were found to control holding-company opera- 
tions whereby railroad companies are now being consolidated, in effect, 
without any exercise of that public control which is necessary to 
conserve the public interest; and 

Whereas the House of Representatives has authorized and there is 
now being carried on under the direction of its Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce an investigation of such holding-company 
operations; and 

Whereas the Interstate Commerce Commission, purporting to act 
under existing law, has recently published a comprehensive plan for 
railroad consolidations, under which numerous consolidations are being 
presented or prepared for the approval of the commission, which plan, 
it is strongly contended, does not provide for maintaining, as far as 
possible, existing competition and existing routes and channels of trade 
and commerce, as required by law; and 

Whereas the Interstate Commerce Commission has recently author- 
ized (in conformity with such comprebensive plan) the consolidation of 
the Great Northern and Northern Pacific Railroad systems, although 
such a consolidation was held illegal by the Supreme Court in the 
Northern Securities case, and will substantially lessen and restrain 
competition in the Northwest from the Twin Citles to the Pacific coast 
and, it is charged, will seriously injure the growth and prosperity of 
many communities along the lines of these railroads; and 

Whereas dissenting members of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
have asserted that the commission exceeded its lawful authority in 
authorizing the aforesaid consolidation of the Great Northern and 
Northern Pacific Railroad systems and extensive litigation may be insti- 
tuted by communities along the lines of said railroads to protect their 
interests and preserve for them essential transportation service; and 

Whereas consolidations and unifications of railroad systems inevi- 
tably affect the prosperity of many communities along the lines of con- 
solidating railroads and cause substantial changes in property values 
and result in losses of employment to railroad employees, which at the 
present time would add to agricultural and industrial depression and 
to extensive unemployment now existing among railroad employees; and 

Whereas there should be no further authorizations of consolidations 
and unifications of railroads by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
until legislation can be enacted by Congress (1) to cover the operations 
of holding companies, (2) to provide for adequate protection of the 
public interest through additional authority conferred upon the com- 
mission, (3) to prevent widespread injuries to communities through 
decrease and disruption of their transportation service, (4) to check 
unnecessary uncompensated losses to railroad employees, and (5) to 
Insure that consolidations authorized shall produce better or more eco- 
nomical transportation service and positive advantages to the public; 
and 

Whereas under existing law the commission is required to determine 
the value of properties to be consolidated, and a consolidating cor- 
poration is forbidden to issue bonds and stock which in the aggregate 
at par exceed the value of the consolidated properties so determined ; 
and the commission can not at the present time comply with sald re- 
quirement to determine such value with any assurance that the value 
so determined will be judicially sustained, because it has been unable 
to develop a method of valuing railroad properties under the provisions 
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of the interstate commerce act and its interpretation of the public 
policy therein which will meet with the approval of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, and therefore the commission can not determine 
the amount of stock and bonds properly to be authorized for issuance 
by a consolidating corporation, with due regard to the protection of 
the publie interest; and 

Whereas there has been no showing made that railroad consolida- 
tions have resulted in any public benefit, but, on the contrary, there 
exists a strong sentiment that such consolidations will not be in the 
public interest: 

Resolved, eto., That the authority of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission under existing law to approve any consolidation or unification 
(whether by consolidation, lease, or acquisition of control) of rail- 
road properties or railroad operating systems is hereby suspended, and 
any consolidation or unification of railroad properties (whether directly 
by consolidation, merger, lease, purchase, or acquisition of control, or 
indirectly through the device of a holding company, or in any other 
manner), without the approval of the commission, is hereby declared 
unlawful and may be enjoined by any court of competent jurisdiction 
at the suit of the United States, the commission, any commission or 
regulating body of any State or States affected, or any parties in 
interest; and the commission is hereby directed to withhold its ap- 
proval of any such consolidation or unification until such time as the 
Congress shall enact adequate legislation properly designed to protect 
and promote the public interest in such consolidations or unifications, 
and until the Congress shall authorize the commission to exercise the 
powers over consolidations or unifications heretofore or hereafter con- 
ferred upon the commission. 


CONSTITUTIONALITY OF ACTS OF CONGRESS 


Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, one of the anomalous sit- 
uations in our judicial system is that the Supreme Court of the 
United States, in all cases where the question of the consti- 
tutionality of a legislative enactment is involved, holds that it 
must appear beyond a reasonable doubt that it is unconstitu- 
tional before the court will so decide. After laying down that 
principle, four members of the court may find positively that an 
act is constitutional and yet it is set aside by the other five as 
unconstitutional beyond a reasonable doubt. In other words, the 
opinion of four learned judges can not even raise a doubt as 
to the constitutionality of a measure. 

In a jury one vote not only raises a doubt but entirely de- 
feats the verdict; and in a court where all are learned and 
trained to the law, as the members of the Supreme Court are 
trained, it seems to me that one vote by a member of the court 
should raise a doubt. I am therefore introducing a joint reso- 
lution defining a reasonable doubt, and ask that it be read and 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the joint 
resolution will be read and referred, as requested. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 162), relating to decisions of 
the Supreme Court of the United States in cases involving con- 
stitutionality of acts of Congress, was read the first time by its 
title, the second time at length, and referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary, as follows: 


Whereas the Supreme Court of the United States has frequently 
stated in cases involving the constitutionality of acts of Congress that 
there is a presumption in favor of the validity of such acts; and 

Whereas such court has also stated that it is only when the question 
is free from any reasonable doubt that it should hold an act of Con- 
gress to be in violation of the Constitution of the United States; and 

Whereas acts of Congress have been held by such court to be un- 
constitutional even though one or more justices have vigorously dis- 
sented from the opinion of the majority of the court; and 

Whereas the opinion of a justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States that an act of Congress is constitutional ought to raise a rea- 
sonable doubt as to the unconstitutionality of such act and establish 
a presumption as to its validity: Therefore be it 

Resolved, etc., That the Supreme Court of the United States shall 
not declare an act of Congress in violation of the Constitution and 
invalid except by a unanimous decision of such court. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I should like to make an in- 
quiry of the Senator from Iowa. Does the Senator think there 
is any question as to our power to regulate the matter referred 
to by a joint resolution; or will it not require an anrendment 
to the Constitution of the United States? 

Mr. BROOKHART. If Congress has power to define a rea- 
sonable doubt under those circumstances, an amendment would 
not be necessary. I shall, however, propose an amendment to 
the Constitution covering the same subject. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to say to the Senator that I am 


not making my inguiry in any objectionable attitude. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I understand. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should favor an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion that would prevent the setting aside of a legislative enact- 
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ment at least by a majority of one. It seems to me it is entirely 
wrong; and yet, while I have never thought of the point the 
Senator has raised, it has always seemed to me that it would 
be necessary to have an amendment to the Constitution. 

Mr. BROOKHART. That question I hope to have decided by 
the court itself if this joint resolution can be enacted. 

Mr. NORRIS. While I am inquiring of the Senator, can he 
give me offhand a reference to the opinion of the Supreme 
Court which held, as he says, that a law must be held consti- 
tutional if there is any reasonable doubt regarding it? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I do not have my brief on my desk. It 
is at my office. I shall be glad to furnish the Senator with a 
reference to the cases. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should be glad to have the Senator give it 
to me, 

Mr. BROOKHART. I will send it to the committee. 

Mr. President, I desire to say further that I think it is im- 
portant that we should have a definition of what constitutes a 
reasonable doubt in these cases; and it seems to me that the 
opinion of one learned judge on the court ought to raise a doubt 
in the minds of the court as a matter of law. Of course, we 
shall have to find out whether this joint resolution itself is 
constitutional. x 

Personally I do not believe in the power of the court to set 
aside any legislative enactment. I think the legislature itself 
should pass on that question when the bill is passed; and if it 
passes affirmatively on the question the matter should be 
settled, and the court should not pass upon it at all, Under 
the present holdings, however, a constitutional amendment is 
necessary to deal with that proposition, and it may be necessary 
for this question of reasonable doubt; but they have held in all 
the cases that a law must be unconstitutional beyond a reason- 
able doubt or it will be held to be constitutional, and this joint 
resolution seeks to define that reasonable doubt. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator 
again? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. A reasonable doubt is something that is ordi- 
narily understood in the courts of the country, and I think it 
can be defined by any lawyer who has had experience in trying 
criminal cases at least. In other words, there is not any rea- 
sonable doubt as to what a reasonable doubt is. It is well 
known, well understood, and has been defined all over the 
country by all the courts. 

I do not know about the particular joint resolution that the 
Senator has. He does not change the definition of a reasonable 
doubt, but he simply says that such and such a condition shall 
raise a reasonable doubt. That, however, does not change the 
definition. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Not in a general way. 

Mr. NORRIS. It may be that what the Senator is doing is 
making an exception to what is known in the legal fraternity as 
a reasonable doubt. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I think everybody in the country does 
know pretty well what a reasonable doubt is except the Su- 
preme Court. They have not found out yet; but it has been 
the law of nearly all the States for a long, long time that the 
action of 1 juror defeats the verdict of the other 11. He more 
than raises a reasonable doubt; and yet the opinion of one or 
of four members of the Supreme Court does not even raise a 
reasonable doubt when a reasonable doubt is all that is re- 
quired to make the enactment constitutional. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I call for the regular order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. .The regular order is de- 
manded. The further introduction of bills and joint resolutions 
is in order. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from California, 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I desire to ask the Senator a question. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That discussion may not go 
forward under the demand for the regular order made by the 
Senator from Oregon. The regular order is the introduction of 
bills and joint resolutions. E 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Then we will defer it to a more appro- 
priate time, 

CHANGE OF REFERENCE 

On motion of Mr. Jonson the Committee on Commerce was 
discharged from the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 
4293) to provide for a ferry and a highway near the Pacific 
entrance of the Panama Canal, and it was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interoceanic Canals. 

AMENDMENT TO MUSCLE SHOALS RESOLUTION 


Mr. McKELLAR submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 49) to provide 
for the national defense by the creation of a corporation for the 
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operation of the Government properties at and near Muscle 
Shoals in the State of Alabama, and for other purposes, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 


AMENDMENTS TO DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. TYDINGS submitted amendments intended to be proposed 
‘by him to House bill 10813, the District of Columbia appropria- 
tion bill, which were referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed, as follows: 


At the proper places in the bill insert the following: 

“ For paving New Hampshire Avenue, Buchanan Street to the District 
line, $190,000 ; 

“For the construction of a viaduct or underpass to carry New Hamp- 
shire Avenue across the tracks of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, 
$185,000.” 


AMENDMENT TO INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. HOWELL submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to House bill 6564, the Interior Department ap- 
propriation bill, which was referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed, as follows: 

On page 44, line 5, after the second semicolon, insert “for home 
economics building, including equipment, $15,000.” 

On page 44, line 8, strike out “ $182,500” and insert in lieu thereof 
“ $197,500,” 

So as to read: 

“Genoa, Nebr.: For 500 pupils, including not more than $400 for 
printing and issuing school paper, $187,500; for pay of superintendent, 
drayage, and general repairs and improvements, $18,000; for commis- 
sary building, $5,000; for employee's cottage, $3,000; for home econom- 
ics building, including equipment, $15,000; for cattle shed, $3,000; for 
completion of heating, lighting, and power plant, $12,000; for new well 
and equipment, $4,000; in all, $197,500.” 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES AND APPROVALS 


Sundry messages in writing were communicated to the Senate 
from the President of the United States by Mr. Latta, one of his 
secretaries, who also announced that the President had ap- 
proved and signed the following joint resolutions and acts: 

On March 21, 1930: 

S. J. Res. 17. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to receive for instruction at the United States Military 
Academy at West Point, Bey Mario Arosemena, a citizen of 
Panama. 

On March 22, 1930: 

8. J. Res. 30. Joint resolution authorizing the use of tribal 
moneys belonging to the Fort Berthhold Indians of North Da- 
kota for certain purposes, 

On March 24, 1930: 

S. J. Res. 69. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to receive, for instruction at the United States Military 
Academy at West Point, Edmundo Valdez Murillo, a citizen of 
Ecuador; : 

8. J. Res. 72, Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of War 
to receive for instruction at the United States Military Academy 
at West Point, two citizens of Honduras, namely, Vicente Mejia 
and Antonio Inestroza ; 

S. J. Res. 100. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to receive, for instruction at the United States Military 
Academy at West Point, Godofredo Arrieta A., jr., a citizen of 
Salvador; 

S. J. Res. 107. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to receive for instruction at the United States Military 
Academy at West Point, Señor Guillermo Gomez, a citizen of 
Colombia; and 

S. 3579. An act authorizing a per capita payment to the Sho- 
shone and Arapahoe Indians, 

On March 31. 1930: 

S. 3371. An act to amend section 88 of the Judicial Code, as 
amended. 


JUVENILE COURT OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. THomas of Idaho in the 
chair) laid before the Senate the following message from the 
President of the United States, which was read and referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary: 

To the Oongress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith for the information of the Congress a 
communication from the judge of the juvenile court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, together with a report covering the work of 
the juvenile court during the year ended June 30, 1929. 

HERBERT HOOVER. 

Tue WuHite Housp, April J, 1930. 

(Nore.—Report accompanied similar message to the House of 
Representatives.) 
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INTERNATIONAL TECHNICAL COMMITTEE OF AERIAL LEGAL EXPERTS 
(8. DOC. NO. 121) 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the fol- 
lowing message from the President of the United States, which 
was read, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed: 
To the Congress of the United States: 


I commend to the favorable consideration of the Congress the 
inclosed report from the Acting Secretary of State to the end 
that legislation may be enacted authorizing an annual appropria- 
tion of a sum not in excess of two hundred and fifty dollars 
($250) to meet the share of the United States of the expenses 
of the International Technical Committee of Aerial Legal Ex- 
perts, beginning with the year 1930. 

HERBERT Hoover. 

THE Wuire House, April 1, 1930. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON LOAD LINES (8. DOC. No. 122) 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the fol- 
lowing message from the President of the United States, which 
was read, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 


I commend to the favorable consideration of the Congress, the 
inclosed report from the Acting Secretary of State, to the end 
that legislation may be enacted authorizing the acceptance of the 
invitation extended by the British Government to attend an in- 
ternational conference on load lines to be held in London in 
May, 1930, and further authorizing an appropriation of twenty 
thousand dollars ($20,000) for the expenses of delegates of the 
United States to*the proposed conference. 

HERBERT Hoover. 

Tue Waite House, April 1, 1930. 


JOHN MARSHALL AND THE CONSTITUTION 


Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have 


printed in the Recorp a carefully prepared address on Chief 
Justice John Marshall and the Constitution by the Hon. Howard 
B. Lee, the attorney general of West Virginia. This oration was 
recently delivered before the Mercer County Bar Association at 
Bluefield in my State. It is a suggestive study of not only the 
formative but also of one of the most crucial periods in our 
entire history, a stage to which all good citizens glance back 
with pride in its accomplishments and with an abiding inspira- 
tion from the reflections and the meditations in which they 
always indulge. 

A mere reading of this masterpiece again reminds us that 
John Marshall was not only a most earnest man but also one of 
the bravest and most farseeing. He was always patient, and he 
dreaded praise—not blame. He was dynamic, highminded, and 
intensely humane. After a very careful consideration of this 
exceedingly instructive research, I am impressed with the fact 
that Marshall was democracy incarnate, because between Janu- 
ary, 1801, and July, 1835, in his immortal vision, he divined 
America as she is to-day to reread the opinions embodying the 
doctrines of the great Chief Justice is to be impressed not only 
with the lucidity of his impartial reasoning, but to realize also 
that his recorded aspirations have become the guiding realities 
of all time. His logic pointed the way through trials, reverses, 
and sufferings; while his heart and his understanding directed 
and taught our people, and all mankind, how to exercise modera- 
tion in the hour of victory or defeat. 

Attorney General Lee, in this most careful analysis, vividly 
reminds us that the Great Expounder gave his ear to the 
present and his voice to posterity; and that he came to the 
rescue when constitutional government was on trial, and that 
in his practical work he not only made nationality possible but 
he proved that the Constitution of the United States was the 
greatest document eyer struck off by the brain and the purpose 
of man. This most absorbing dissertation presents John Mar- 
shall in the true perspective of the day—yes ; the hour—in which 
he moved, interpreted, established, and stabilized the “ Herit- 
age” of the ages. Mr. President, General Lee goes further, 
because, by so clearly outlining the struggles, the problems, the 
facts, and the events of that day, we see Marshall in a new 
and personal light, and know him and think of him as an in- 
timate, living, human personality. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The address is as follows: 

MARSHALL AND THE CONSTITUTION 

Mr. President and fellow members of the bar, for the pleasure of 

this hour I am doubly grateful. I am privileged to renew the happy 
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associations of former years, and also to speak to you on a subject of 
intense professional interest, namely, Marshall and the Constitution. 

The task of relating the Constitution to the needs of our young 
and evolving. democracy centered around the judicial career of Chief 
Justice John Marshall, the constructive architect of the American 
nationalism. Without precedent to guide, he blazed the trail toward 
constitutional government and ordered liberty, and, by his vision and 
courage, made the United States a yirile Nation rather than a feeble 
federation of jealous and warring States. 

The climbing of the vines of tradition around the trellis of a great 
character usually obscures our vision of his personality and greatly 
diminishes our appreciation of his achievements. Not so with Marshall. 
His judicial interpretation of the Constitution brings into bold relief 
the profound legal learning, the broad statesmanship, the intense 
patriotism, and the sturdy character of this great American. He lived 
at a time when partisan feeling was extremely bitter; and although he, 
too, was strongly partisan, yet in his judicial capacity he never sub- 
mitted his judgment to the party touchstone or gave to his party that 
which belonged to his country. ` 

The full import of Marshall’s constitutional decisions can be grasped 
only when considered in relation to their historical background, the 
origin of the controversies involved, and their infiuence upon our na- 
tional life. It is to a consideration of this aspect of a few such de- 
cisions that I respectfully invite your attention. However, a compre- 
hensive understanding of the subject demands a brief review of the 
struggle over the adoption of the Constitution, the history of the Su- 
preme Court, and the times immediately prior to Marshall's appoint- 
ment, 

In some of the States there was much violent opposition to the pro- 
posed Constitution. This was based largely upon the fear that the 
proposed Federal Government would control the States in respect to 
local legislation, especially in that relating to British debts, loyalist 
properties, and land grants and titles. Another subject of grave ap- 
prehension was the probable power given to the Federal Government to 
summon a State as a defendant and adjudicate its rights and liabilities. 
It was this latter possibility that led great patriots like Patrick Henry 
and George Mason, of Virginia, Governor George Clinton, of New York, 
and many others to vigorously oppose the proposed plan. However, the 
existence of such power was disclaimed by the advocates of the Con- 
stitution, and its acceptance was due largely to the successful dissipa- 
tion of such fears. 

This bitter struggle divided the people into two schools of political 
thought. One school strongly opposed the Constitution lest it impair 
the supremacy of the States; the other school, discouraged by the 
weakness of the old Confederation, stood zealously for its adoption 
and the supremacy of the National Government. A few years later 
these same divergent views further divided the people into two political 
parties—the Federalist and the Anti-Federalist. The former advo- 
cated a broad construction of the Constitution and the supremacy of 
the Federal Government over the States, its adherents being later 
known as the Whig and finally as the Republican Party. The latter 
favored a strict construction of the Constitution and the supremacy of 
the States; it was later known as the Republican and at present as 
the Democratic Party, while the principle which effected this cleavage 
is historically known as State rights. The merits or demerits of these 
respective theories have no place in this discussion, except in so far as 
they are reflected in Marshall's constitutional decisions. 

In February, 1789, Congress passed the judiciary act, and the Supreme 
Court was immediately organized with John Jay as the first Chief Jus- 
tice. However, no business came before the court for two years, when, 
hotwithstanding the disclaimers of the advocates of the Constitution, 
the first suit entered was Vanstophorst v. Maryland, a suit brought by 
a firm of Dutch bankers as creditors against a State. This was fol- 
lowed by Oswald v. New York, Indiana Co. v. Virginia, and Chisholm v. 
Georgia (2 Dall. 419), all being suits against these respective States 
as defendants. The last-named case came before the court for argument 
in August, 1792. The court's jurisdiction was clear; section 2, Article 
III of the Constitution expressly extended the Federal judicial power 
to controversies “between a State and citizens of another State.” 
Georgia, however, refused to appear further than to file a written 
remonstrance denying the constitutional authority of the court to adjud- 
icate the liabilities of a sovereign State. The court properly held that 
it had jurisdiction, upheld the right of a citizen of one State to main- 
tain a suit against nnother State, rendered judgment for the plaintiff, 
and awarded a writ of inquiry of damages. 

The country as a whole was violently agitated by this decision. The 
legislatures of several States passed resolutions urging upon Congress 
the necessity of submitting a constitutional amendment to prevent such 
suits. But Georgia's resentment took on more drastic form. Its legis- 
lature passed an act declaring that any Federal marshal or other per- 
son who executed any process of the court in this case should “ suffer 
death by being hanged without the benefit of clergy.” In the mean- 
while the writ of inquiry was never executed. Congress passed a reso- 
lution which resulted in the adoption of the eleventh amendment, 
which provides that States may not be sued “by citizens of another 
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State or by citizens or subjects of any foreign state.” This terminated 
the controversy and the first crisis was safely passed. 

In 1795 Chief Justice Jay resigned and Washington appointed John 
Rutledge, of South Carolina. Before notice of his appointment 
reached him Rutledge made a violent speech in Charleston, attacking 
the Jay treaty, in which he was reported to have said that Mr. Jay, 
who negotiated the treaty, and the Senate, which ratified it, were 
“ either fools or knaves, duped by British sophistry or bribed by British 
gold.” In the midst of the storm caused by his speech Rutledge arrived 
in Philadelphia, took the oath, and assumed his seat. The Senate, how- 
ever, when it convened in December following, rejected Rutledge, and 
the President appointed Oliver Ellsworth, of Connecticut. 

Just before Ellsworth took his seat two cases of national importance 
were decided. In Ware, Administrator, v. Hylton (3 Dall. 191) the 
court for the first time held a State statute unconstitutional, and in 
Hylton v. United States (3 Dall. 171), the court for the first time 
passed upon the constitutionality of an act of Congress. The principle 
announced in the first is worthy of notice. It involved a statute en- 
acted by Virginia confiscating debts due British enemies. The plaintiff 
contended that this statute was in derogation of his rights under the 
Jay treaty, and, therefore, unconstitutional. In its opinion the court 
settled forever a fundamental doctrine of American law, namely, that 
a treaty between the United States and a foreign power, so far as com- 
patible with the Constitution, supersedes all conflicting State laws. 

It is a striking incident in American history that in this case Jobn 
Marshall, representing Virginia, made his first and only appearance 
before the court as an attorney, and in arguing against the binding 
force of the treaty over the State statute used the unhappy expression, 
“those who wish to impair the sovereignty of Virginia,” a phrase which 
was used so frequently in after years in attacking his own decisions. 

The only case of national importance to come before Ellsworth as 
Chief Justice was Fairfax’s Devisee v. Hunter (3 Dall. 305), which 
involved the title to the Fairfax estate of 300,000 acres in Virginia. 
Because of the death of counsel for Hunter and the magnitude of the 
case it was continued, and in some manner this explosive litigation 
disappeared from the docket for nearly 20 years. This was most for- 
tunate, for there are grave doubts whether the infant Republic at 
that time could have survived the fury of the storm which resulted 
from its decision 20 years later. 

Upon the resignation of Ellsworth, President Adams, on January 20, 
1801, appointed his Secretary of State, John Marshall, as the fourth 
Chief Justice. Years afterwards, in speaking of the appointment, 
Adams said “My gift of Chief Justice John Marshall to the people 
of the United States is the proudest act of my life. * * * There is 
no act of my life on which I refiect with greater pleasure. I have given 
to my country a judge equal to a Holt, a Hale, or a Mansfield.” To-day, 
the correctness of this statement is universally recognized; but it was 
not always so. No man in our history was ever subjected to the 
scurrilous abuse that was for yenrs heaped upon Marshall. No branch 
of the Government and no Institution under the Constitution sustained 
a more continuous and unjustifiable attack or met with more vigorous 
opposition than did eur Supreme Court under his leadership. 

These attacks were directly attributable to the court's exercise of 
two great powers, namely, (1) The power to pass upon the constitu- 
tional yalidity of acts of Congress; and (2) the power to pass upon the 
constitutionality of State statutes. This opposition is more easily 
understood when we consider that neither power was conferred on the 
court by the Constitution itself. The power to so pass upon acts of 
Congress was established by the decisions of both the circuit courts and 
the Supreme Court as an implied and necessary power, and prior to 
1802 its exercise excited no serious opposition. But in 1800, the Re- 
publicans elected Jefferson and a majority of both Houses of Congress, 
and in February, 1801, the outgoing Federalists enacted a new circuit 
court act which reduced the number of Supreme Court judges from six 
to five, relieved judges of circuit court duty and created six new cir- 
cuits with 16 new circuit court judges. President Adams immediately 
appointed Federalists to these positions, 

A year later the Republican Congress repealed this act, restored the 
court to six members, abolished the new judges, and created six circuits, 
each to be presided over by a Supreme Court judge. During the debate 
on this bill the first assault was made against the authority of the court 
to declare an act of Congress unconstitutional. The Federalists argued 
that the provision of the bill which deprived the new judges of their 
offices was unconstitutional and the court would so hold. The Repre- 
sentatives from several States denied that the court possessed such 
authority and declared that Congress has the exclusive power to 
interpret the Constitution. * * and the judge who dares to 
question this authority of Congress will be hurled from his seat.“ 

That these attacks upon the court were unjustified is apparent when 
we consider that up to this time no act of Congress had been held un- 
constitutional. In fact, the first such decision came 12 months later 
in Marbury v. Madison and was not repeated until the famous Dred 
Scott case, decided 54 years later. 

The most bitter assaults, however, against the court, respecting con- 
gressional legislation, were not the result of its declaring acts of Con- 
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gress unconstitutional, but its failure so to do. Nor have such attacks 
been confined to any one party or section. The early Republicans as- 
sailed it because it failed to hold the sedition law, the Bank of the 
United States charter, and the judiciary act unconstitutional. The 
Democrats later attacked it for enouncing doctrines which would sus- 
tain the constitutionality of a bankruptcy law and a protective tariff, 
while the Federalists attacked it for refusing to hold the embargo act 
unconstitutional, and the later Republicans assailed it for sustaining the 
fugitive slave act. 

But by far the greatest opposition to the court came from its exer- 
cise of the power to pass upon the constitutionality of State statutes, 
a power conferred by the twenty-fifth section of the judiciary act. 
This section was considered by its framers as the essential pivot of the 
whole plan to escape the weakness of the old Confederation. Except 
for a few minor changes it is still the law, and is probably the most im- 
portant and satisfactory act ever passed by Congress. Nevertheless, it 
constituted a decided impairment of State sovereignty, and for this rea- 
son its enactment was vigorously opposed by the ultra State rights ad- 
vocates as the entering wedge for Federal encroachment upon State 
authority. Beginning with Chisholm v. Georgia, decided in 1793, popu- 
lar resentment against it continued to increase, and for 70 years it 
and the decisions of the court under it were the storm ceuter around 
which beat the tempest of State rights with an ever-increasing fury 
until its thunders were the roar of cannon; its lightnings the flash of 
battle. 

To-day we usually think of State rights as purely a southern and 
Democratic doctrine, but the truth is it was as vigorous in Northern 
as in Southern States, and among Federalists and Whigs as among 
Republicans and Democrats. And no State and no section of the 
Union has found any difficulty in adopting it whenever the interest 
of such State or section lay that way. In short throughout or his- 
tory, devotion to State rights and opposition to the Federal courts, 
whether in the South or North, has been based, not upon dogmatic 
political theories and beliefs, but upon the particular economic or 
social legislation which the decisions of the court happened to sustain 
or overthrow. 

Of these two great powers so necessary for the enforeement of the 
supremacy of the Constitution, the power to pass upon the constitu- 
tionality of congressional legislation was of lesser importance. Had 
the court not possessed this power the Nation probably would have 
survived, but it would have ceased to be a Republic; the bill of rights 
and the reserved powers of the States guaranteed by the Constitution 
would have become unenforceable; the individual citizen would have 
possessed only such rights as Congress chose to grant him; and the 
lives, liberty, and property of the minority would have become subject 
to the caprice of a majority in 4 centralized congressional autocracy. 

However, without the power vested in the court to determine whether 
State legislation conflicted with the Federal Constitution, it is doubtful 
whether the Union could have been preserved. Through the judicial 
exercise of this power the Government developed into a Nation rather 
than into a confederacy. It preserved the region of law over the sway 
of arbitrary State authority, which would have inevitably resulted in 
anarchy and disunion. It also prevented the courts of the several States 
from impairing the authority of the Nation; made secure the obligations 
of contract; gave to every litigant whose rights depended upon Federal 
law a decision by Federal courts; and established that uniformity of 
judicial construction throughout the country that has controlled, di- 
rected, and made possible our great economic, industrial, and social 
development as a Nation. 

For these transcendent advantages we are undoubtedly indebted to the 
vision, statesmanship, and courage of the great Chief Justice. He was 
appointed in 1801 and served 34 years, during which time he judicially 
breathed into our Constitution that vitality which still makes it capable 
of meeting every test and satisfying every legitimate need. Moreover, 
his work on the court was as voluminous as it was important. During 
his tenure the court decided 94 cases in which no written opinions were 
filed and handed down 1,121 written opinions, which fill 30 volumes of 
the reports. Of these, Marshall delivered the opinion in 519, or nearly 
one-half the cases, Of the 66 cases involving constitutional issues, he 
delivered the opinion in 36. Omitting the first, Marbury v. Madison, 
which involved the constitutionality of an act of Congress, the others, 
for the most part, were simply a recurrence in various forms of the 
eonfiict for supremacy between the States and the Federal Government. 

Prior to Marshall’s appointment the court had rendered only six 
decisions involving constitutional questions. But his coming marked 
the beginning of an era peculiar to our American system, namely, the 
development of constitutional law by judicial decision based upon a 
fundamental written Constitution. This development is still in progress 
and must continue as long as our system of government retains the 
essential features with which it was endowed, 

Time will not admit of a discussion of each of Marshall's 36 constitu- 
tional decisions. Hence I have selected 10 of these opinions that estab- 
lished fundamental principles, and have grouped them in 5 classes, 
arranged in their relation to each other, rather than in their chronologi- 
cal order. In the first division is Marbury v. Madison (1. Cr. 152), 
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decided in 1803. It is historically important for two reasons: First, 
it is the only case wherein Marshall held an act of Congress un- 
constitutional; and, second, the breach it created between the executive 
and judicial branches of the Government had a profound effect upon the 
history of the country. 

MARBURY v. MADISON 


In the closing hours of his administration President Adams appointed 
Marbury one of the justices of the peace for the District of Columbia. 
The appointment was confirmed, the commission issued, signed, and 
sealed, but not delivered. Upon assuming office President Jefferson 
ordered it withheld. Marbury applied for and was awarded a rule 
by the court against Madison, Secretary of State, requiring hinr to show 
cause why a mandamus should not issue requiring him to deliver such 
commission. 

The Constitution in its grant of original powers to the court does not 
include the issuance of writs of mandamus. But the last subsection of 
section 13 of the judiciary act attempted to confer upon the court the 
power to issue such writs, and upon this authority the rule was 
awarded. President Jefferson and his friends deeply resented such 
action us an attempt by the court to intermeddle with the prerogatives 
of the Executive. As a result of this bitterness Congress changed the 
time of holding the terms of court, which delayed a decision for two 
years. 

Upon hearing Marshal] dismissed the rule and announced his first 
great constitutional principle, viz, that the Constitution is supreme and 
binding upon both Congress and the court, and an act of Congress repug- 
nant thereto is void. He beld further that since the Constitution, in 
its grant of original powers to the court, did not include the issuing 
of writs of mandamus that such part of the judiciary act which at- 
tempted to confer such jurisdiction upon the court was unconstitu- 
tional. However, before reaching the jurisdictional issue he asserted 
that a President could not authorize a Secretary of State to omit the 
performance of those duties enjoined by law; that a commission was 
only evidence of an appointment, and its delivery unnecessary to the 
validity thereof; that Marbury had been illegally deprived of his con- 
stitutional rights—a wrong which might be remedied in a proper court. 

This dictum still further incensed the President and his friends, and 
the decision became the object of bitter assault both in and out of Con- 
gress—not because the court had exercised the power to declare an act 
of Congress unconstitutional but because it had announced the doctrine 
that a mandamus might lie against a member of the Cabinet. But a 
decision gathers accretions with the years, and to lawyers of to-day 
the keynote of the opinion lies in its fundamental doctrine that the 
court had the power to determine the constitutionality of an act of 
Congress—a doctrine that for 125 years has neither been abrogated nor 
successfully controverted. 

Because of their conflicting political views the relations between Mar- 
shall and his distinguished cousin, Thomas Jefferson, had been strained 
for years, and Marshall’s opinion in this case completed the break. 
Henceforth between them there was a malignant persona! and political 
hatred which at times portended evil for the country. 

Marshall had opposed the election of Jefferson because he sincerely 
believed him to be an unscrupulous demagogue and an advocate of prin- 
ciples antagonistic to orderly government. Later, he attributed to 
Jefferson’s influence much of the popular hostility toward the court. 
But in keeping with the dignity of his position, he never uttered an 
offensive word concerning his illustrious kinsman. “Even upon. the 
death of Jefferson,” says one historian, “no expression of sorrow or 
esteem or admiration or censure came from Marshall. He could not be 
either hypocritical or vindictive; but he could be silent.” 

On the other hand, Jefferson with equal sincerity doubted the motives 
and patriotism of Marshall. He was convinced that Marshall was 
striving to exalt the National Government at the expense of the States, 
and to subvert the Constitution by elevating the judiciary above the 
executive and legislative branches of the Government. In 1810 he wrote 
to President Madison referring to “ the rancorous hatred which Marshall 
bears to the Government of his country” and to the “cunning and 
sophistry within which he is able to enshroud himself"; and to John 
Tyler he wrote that in the hands of Marshall “ the law is nothing more 
than an ambiguous text, to be explained by his sophistry into a meaning 
that may subserve his personal malice.” 

However, the lapse of time has clearly demonstrated that each was 
mistaken in his estimate of the other. Both were intensely patriotic, 
each in his respective sphere contributing much to his country. The 
only explanation that can be offered for their mutual hatred and distrust 
is that Jefferson, not being a profound lawyer, was unable to comprehend 
the ultimate effect of Marshall's judicial conclusions ; and Marshall, being 
an ultraconservative, was likewise unable to appreciate Jefferson’s efforts 
to ameliorate the condition of the common man. 

In the second group is Marshall’s great trilogy interpreting that 
part of section 10, Article I, of the Constitution which forbids the 
States to pass any * * * law impairing the obligation of con- 
tracts,” commonly known as the impairment of the obligation of con- 
tract clause. These are Fletcher v. Peck (6 Cr. 87), otherwise 


known as the Yazoo Land Fraud case, decided in 1810; New Jersey v. 
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Wilson (7 Cr. 164) decided two years later; and Dartmouth College 
v. Woodward (4 Wheat. 629) decided in 1819. We shall speak only of 
the first and third. 

FLETCHER v. PECK 


_ In Fletcher v. Peck, Marshall laid the second stone in the gréat 
structure of American constitutional law, and for the first time held a 
State statute unconstitutional, In 1795 the State of Georgia. by legis- 
lative act, granted to four land companies a tract of land in what is now 
Alabama and Mississippi, containing about 35,000,000 acres, for the 
sum of $500,000. The grant was obtained by fraud and the bribery 
of the legislature. These facts becoming known, the next legislature, 
1796, passed an act revoking the sale, publicly burned the former act 
and expunged all evidence of its passage from the legislative records. 
In the meantime, one of the grantee companies bad sold its tract to a 
New England company, which in turn had sold to investors in several 
States. The defendant, Peck, of Boston, had sold a part of his purchase 
to the plaintiff, a resident of New Hampshire, who later brought suit 
in the Federal court In Massachusetts for the recovery of his purchase 
money. Having lost in the lower court, Fletcher brought the case to 
the Supreme Court; Peck’s defense being that Georgia’s repeal act im- 
paired the obligations of the contract created under the earlier statute, 
and was, therefore, violative of the Federal Constitution. 

With fine courage and deep vision Marshall declared the supremacy 
of the national judiciary, plainly laid down the law of public contract, 
notified every State of its place in the American system, and announced 
the limitations placed upon each. He held the legislative grant to be a 
contract within the meaning of the Constitution, and enounced the 
doctrine, which he greatly amplified nine years later in the Dartmouth 
College case, that faith once plighted, whether in private contracts or 
public grants, can not be broken; that a State can neither pass a law 
impairing the obligations of a contract between private persons nor 
can it invalidate a contract made by itself. He also recognized the old 
English maxim that “third persons without notice shall not be affected 
by the fraud of the original parties"; and, notwithstanding the fraud 
in originally obtaining these titles, they were nevertheless good when 
asserted by bona fide purchasers for a valuable consideration, without 
notice of such fraud. He held further that the court was without con- 
stitutional authority to enter upon an inquiry respecting the validity of 
a State statute because of the corruption of the sovereign authority of 
the State which enacted it. 

The decision stunned the State-rights leaders, aroused excited interest 
throughout the country, and greatly increased the hostility toward the 
court, The passing of the years, however, has demonstrated the sound- 
ness of this doctrine; for had the court acceded to the contention that a 
State statute could be invalidated by a Federal court because of fraud 
or bribery in its passage, it would have opened up a source of litigation 
that eventually would have destroyed all State sovereignty. 

Like all of Marshall's constitutional expositions, this decision had both 
a political and economic significance. It not only tremendously 
strengthened the Federal judicial power, but immeasurably affected the 
whole course of our economic history by giving permanency to com- 
mercial transactions and inspiring business with that degree of com 
fidence which has incaleulably accelerated the development of out 
present gigantic commercial structure, 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE v. WOODWARD 


But Marshall’s greatest and most far-reaching decision on the sub- 
ject of contracts was Dartmouth College v. Woodward. No judicial 
proceeding in this country ever involved more important consequences 
or more profoundly affected the industrial future of the Nation. More 
has been written about it than any other lawsuit; and yet at the time, 
outside of New Hampshire, it attracted little or no professional or public 
interest. 

The historical side of the case furnishes an interesting chapter in 
church missionary work. The school out of which this college grew was 
founded at Lebanon, Conn., by Rev. Eleazer Wheelock for the purpose 

of educating and christianizing the Indians. Among his students was 
one Sampson Occom, an Indian youth who possessed remarkable powers 
of eloquence. Occom went to England to raise funds to carry on the 
work and succeeded in raising over $50,000, Lord Dartmouth, for whom 
the college was later named, being the largest contributor. To insure 
permanency, the royal governor of New Hampshire, in the name of His 
Majesty King George III, in 1769 issued to the institution a perpetual 
corporate charter in the name of Dartmouth College. This charter 
placed the management of the institution in the hands of a self-per- 
petuating body of 12 trustees, with Lord Dartmouth at the head. The 
same year the college was moved to Hanover, N. H., where it bad 
received a grant of 44,000 acres of land. 

It is said that nothing so disturbs the peace of a community as a 
row in a church, and it was such an episode in the church at Hanover 
that led to this celebrated litigation. Brother Samuel Haze had a 
misunderstanding with Sister Rachel Murch, and, among other things, 
he told Sister Murch that her “character was as black as hell.” The 
good sister resented such un-Christian remarks, and a church trial 
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resulted which eventually divided New -Hampshire into two hostile 
religious camps. An an inevitable result, the dispute soon involved the 
college. 

In 1816 the controversy had reached such proportions that it became 
a state-wide political issue between the Republican and Federalist 
Parties. The former won, electing the governor and a majority of the 
legislature. An act was passed which repealed the royal charter and 
made the college a State institution under the name of the Dartmouth 
University. Having lost in the State courts, the old trustees sought 
relief in the Supreme Court. The only issue was whether the royal 
corporate charter was a contract within the meaning and, protection of 
the Constitution. Marshall's affirmative answer, and his definition of a 
corporation as “an artificial being, invisible, intangible, and existing 
only in contemplation of law“ are now so embedded in our juris- 
prudence as to become, to all intents and purposes, a part of the Con- 
stitution itself. 

The decision likewise had a far-reaching effect upon the economic 
and political history of the country. From an economic standpoint it 
formed an impregnable defense of vested rights against assaults by 
State courts and secured to corporations freedom from future legisla- 
tive despotism and party violence. It came at a time when corpora- 
tions were everywhere springing up in response to business needs and 
economic development, and the steadiness and permanency it gave to 
corporate securities gave confidence to investors and made possible the 
great industrial and commercial growth of America. From a political 
viewpoint the decision was of equal importance. Fisk, in his Historical 
and Literary Essays, says that this decision “ went further, perhaps, 
than any other in our history towards limiting State sovereignty and 
extending the Federal jurisdiction.” Moreover, it aligned on the side 
of nationalism all those powerful economic forces which were then be- 
ginning to operate through corporate organizations. 

This fundamental principle that a corporate charter is a contract, 
within the meaning and protection of the Constitution, still endures, 
but the opinion as a whole has been greatly modified by later decisions, 
In Charles River Bridge v. Warren Bridge (11 Pet. 420), decided 
18 years later, it was held that while corporate charters are such con- 
tracts, they must be strictly construed in favor of the State; that 
nothing is to pass by implication; that in the absence of express words 
granting exclusive privilege no such graut can be inferred as against 
the State. 

Such modification was fortunate. It came at a time when railroad 
transportation was fast developing. These railroads were paralleling 
and competing with previously chartered canals and turnpikes, and a 
contrary holding would have retarded the construction of our great 
railroad systems until the claims of these old cana! and turnpike 
corporations were satisfied, and their consent obtained to a develop- 
ment which has inconceivably added to the wealth, prosperity, con- 
venience, and confort of the Nation. 

A further modification came in 1877 in the so-called Granger cases, 
which held that State statutes fixing maximum rates for previously 
chartered railroads and grain elevator companies were not in conflict 
with either the “impairment of the obligation of contract” or the 
“due process” clauses of the Constitution, because when property 
becomes clothed with a public interest the owner must submit to 
public control for the common good; that the police power is supreme 
in respect to the regulation of public corporations, and State legisla- 
tion passed by virtue of such power is not repugnant to the 
Constitution. 

But the decade beginning in 1880 witnessed a still more far-reaching 
modification of Marshall's doctrine of corporate contract. In Stone v. 
Mississippi (101 U. S. 814), decided in 1880, followed four years later 
by Butchers’ Union, etc., Co. v. Crescent City Co. (111 U. S. 746), the 
modern doctrine in this respect is thus stated: “ The contracts pro- 
tected by the Constitution are those that relate to property rights, not 
governmental ” ; that by virtue of that “ well known but undefined power 
called the ‘police power’ * * © neither the legislature nor the 
people themselves can by any contract divest themselves of the power 
to provide for the protection of the lives, health, and property of the 
citizen, or the duty of preserving the peace, good order, and morals of 
society.” 

In group three are McCulloch v. Maryland (4 Wheat. 316), decided 
in 1819, and Osborn v. The Bank (9 Wheat. 795), decided five years 
later. In these cases Marshall held State laws of both Maryland and 
Ohio in conflict with the last paragraph of section 8, Article I, of the 
Constitution, which empowers Congress “to make all laws which shall be 
necessary and proper for carrying into execution” the powers granted 
Congress by that instrument. This is commonly known as the “ neces- 


sary and proper” clause of the Constitution, and under its authority 
Congress had chartered the Bank of the United States, the subject mat- 
ter of both cases. 

The decision in the former case came at a time when the question of 
a broad and narrow construction of the Constitution had sharply di- 
vided the people along political and party lines and involved a subject 
on which they were even more bitterly divided. For these reasons, uo 
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decision of the court, except that in the Dred Scott case, ever raised 
such a storm of protest or brought the Union so near the brink of 
destruction. 

M’CULLOCH V. MARYLAND 

With the probable exception of the fugitive slave law, no act of 
Congress has ever met with such determined opposition as that 
chartering the Bank of the United States. It was first chartered 
in 1791 for a period of 20 years and was very successful, This led 
to the establishment of many State banks throughout the country 
and in a short time the rivalry between the two was extremely bitter. 
At the expiration of its charter Congress refused to recharter the 
national institution and it closed its doors. The State banks, how- 
ever, were unable to meet the financial necessities of the country 
during and immediately after the War of 1812, and in 1816 Congress 
rechartered the Bank of the United States for another period of 
20 yeass. 

The State banks at once renewed the old warfare against the 
national institution and many States began a systematic attempt to 
destroy it. The constitutions of both Indiana and Illinois prohibited 
it or any of its branches from doing business in those States. Ken- 
tucky imposed an annual tax of $60,000 on each branch, Tennessee 
$50,000, North Carolina $5,000, and Georgia a tax equal to 31% 
per cent of its capital stock. 

It was from Maryland, however, that the constitutionality of such 
legislation finally reached the court. The bank operated a branch 
in Baltimore, and a Maryland statute required all banks established 
within her borders, without State authority, to issue notes only of 
certain designated denominations and on paper stamped and taxed 
by the State; or, in lieu thereof, to pay to the State an annual tax 
of $15,000. A penalty of $500 was imposed for each violation—a 
sum that in this case would have amounted to millions of dollars. 

The suit was brought to recover a penalty from McCulloch, cashier 
of the bank, for a violation of the statute. The Maryland courts up- 
held the law and McCulloch carried the case to the Supreme Court. On 
the record, the point in dispute was the constitutionality of the act of 
Congress chartering the bank, but the basic issue was whether the 
Federal or State Governments should be supreme. 

Marshall’s opinion in this case is his greatest judicial utterance and 
is second only to the Constitution itself. In it he rewrote the funda- 
mental law of the Nation and made the Constitution a living thing, 
capable of keeping pace with the changing necessities of the American 
people. In exalted language, he held that it is for Congress alone to 
decide as to what laws are “ necessary and proper“ for carrying into 
execution the powers granted by the Constitution. The power to 
tax,” said he, “involves the power to destroy, and the power to destroy 
may defeat the power to create; and if a State is permitted to destroy 
the instrumentalities of the Government by taxation, then the declara- 
tion that the Constitution and laws made under it shall be the supreme 
law of the land is an empty and unmeaning declaration. * * * The 
States have no power, by taxation or otherwise, to retard, impede, 
burden, or in any manner contro] the operation of the constitutional laws 
enacted by Congress to carry into execution the powers vested in the 
General Government.” 

Again, many States were In a frenzy of revolt—not because the court 
bad held an act of Congress unconstitutional but because of its failure 
so to do. Virginia's legislature adopted a resolution denouncing the 
decision as one “ eminently calculated to undermine the pillars of the 
Constitution itself, and to sap the foundation and rights of State gov- 
ernments.” Pennsylvania, Indiana, Illinois, Tennessee, and Kentucky 
supported Virginia with equal belligerency, while, strange to say, South 
Carolina joined New York and Massachusetts in supporting Marshall's 
opinion. 

OSBORN v. THE BANK 

Opposition to the bank was extremely bitter in Ohio, and only four 
days before McCulloch’s case was argued its legislature, in utter con- 
tempt of the national authority, passed an act directing her auditor to 
assess an annual tax of $50,000 against each of the bank’s two branches 
doing business in the State. If payment of the tax was refused, the act 
further directed the auditor “ to enter the banks, open the vaults, search 
the offices, and seize all moneys, property, and everything of value found 
on the premises or elsewhere.” 

The bank obtained an injunction restraining Osborn, State auditor, 
from collecting the tax; but because of some defect in service Osborn 
ignored it, issued his tax warrant, and sent his assistant, Harper, to 
Chillicothe to collect the tax. Payment was refused, and Harper forcibly 
entered the bank’s vaults and seized specie and notes amounting to 
$120,475. Before reaching Columbus, however, an injunction was 
properly served on both Osborn and Harper restraining them from 
delivering the money to the State treasurer, which was likewise ignored 
and the money delivered. The bank immediately instituted a suit for 
damages against the officers and at the same time pressed its bill for an 
injunction. 

Shortly after the decision in McCulloch's case, Ohio's Legislature 
passed a resolution asserting that it had examined the arguments of the 
Chief Justice and “found them to be faulty,” vigorously condemned the 
decision, and definitely challenged the National Government to make 
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good Marshall's assertion in that case that the “power which created 
the bank must have the power to preserve it.” About a year later the 
bank obtained a decree in the circuit court directing the money and notes 
to be returned to the bank, with interest on the specie, and enjoining 
the collection of the tax. The State treasurer refused to comply with 


the order, was arrested, and committed to jail for contempt, the keys of: 


the State treasury forcibly taken from him by the United States mar- 
shal, the vaults of the State treasury entered, and the money and notes 
seized and returned to the bank. Thus did the Federal Government 
answer the challenge of Ohio’s Legislature. 

In the Supreme Court, the defendants revived the old State-rights 
doctrine raised by Virginia eight years before in Martin v. Hunter's 
lessee—which denied the authority of the court to pass upon the 
constitutionality of a State statute which had been upheld by the 
highest State court—raised all the questions previously decided in 
McCulloch’s case and requested a review of that decision. They also 
asserted the further defense that the State officers, having no material 
or pecuniary interest in the controversy, were only “nominal parties” 
and, therefore, the suit was in reality against the State; and since 
the eleventh amendment forbids such suits, the court was without 
jurisdiction. 

Marshall reaffirmed McCulloch v. Maryland, again held the bank's 
charter constitutional and the State tax invalid, and proclaimed a new 
and far-reaching doctrine in constitutiona] law, namely, that while the 
eleventh amendment forbids suits against States, it affords no protec- 
tion to a State officer who acts under an unconstitutional statute; that 
these officers acting under such a statute had committed a trespass for 
which they were liable, notwithstanding their positions. 

While this fateful decision greatly broadened and strengthened the 
powers of the court, it also furnished the basis for a renewal of con- 
gressional attacks against it. But in the meantime, Marshall's opinion 
in the “Steamboat Monopoly case,” decided less than three weeks be- 
fore, soon became generally known and for the time dissipated all 
popular hostility against the court. 

In the fourth group are two of Marshall's most far-reaching consti- 
tutional decisions, Gibbons v. Ogden (9 Wheat. 1), commonly known 
as the Steamboat Monopoly case,“ decided in 1814, and Brown v. 
Maryland (12 Wheat. 419), which followed four years later. Both 
relate to that part of section 8, Article I, of the Constitution which 
empowers Congress “ To regulate commerce with foreign nations, and 
among the several States,” commonly known as the “ Commerce clause.” 
The first involved commerce among the States, while the second dealt 
wholly with commerce with foreign nations. 


GIBBONS v. OGDEN 


On August 17, 1807, an event occurred on the Hudson River which 
was to affect the destinies of the world—Robert Fulton navigated his 
first steamboat from New York to Albany. From this also grew one 
of the most important and far-reaching lawsuits in the history of 
American jurisprudence. In 1808 the New York Legislature granted to 
Fulton and Robert R. Livingston, who had financed Fulton's experi- 
ments, their heirs and assigns, the exclusive right to navigate steamboats 
within the harbors and upon the rivers of the State for a period of 30 
years. They were also authorized to license vessels not owned by them 
and to seize and forfeit to themselves any unlicensed vessel found navi- 
gating such waters. Similar rights had been granted by Louisiana and 
many other States. 

Under a license from the monopoly Ogden operated a steam ferryboat 
from New York to the New Jersey shore. Gibbons operated a line along 
the New Jersey coast under a Federal coasting license. By mutual 
arrangement they exchanged passengers on the New Jersey side, The 
monopoly secured an injunction against this practice on the ground 
that through such arrangement Gibbons in reality carried passengers 
direct from New York to New Jersey. In defiance of both Ogden and 
the monopoly Gibbons then started an opposition line direct from New 
York to New Jersey, and was enjoined. The case reached the Supreme 
Court on the ground that the New York grant contravened the com- 
merce clause of the Constitution. 

No legal proposition is more thoroughly understood to-day than the 
exclusive power of Congress to regulate “ commerce among the several 
States.” But at that time it was so uncertain that even so dis- 
tinguished a lawyer as William Wirt, of counsel for Gibbons, confined 
his argument to the proposition that the New York grant was in conflict 
with patent rights issued by the United States, a matter not touched 
upon by Marshall in his opinion. Daniel Webster, his associate, took 
the high ground that Congress alone had the exclusive constitutional 
authority to regulate commerce among the States in all its forms, on 
all navigable rivers, without restraint or interference by State legis- 
latures. It is interesting to note how closely Marshall, in his opinion, 
followed Webster’s reasoning. 

This history-making opinion is styled the “ Emancipation Proclama- 
tion of American Commerce,” and in ability and statesmanship is 
second only to McCulloch v. Maryland. It broke the stranglehold 
of the steamboat monopoly; made the navigable waters of every 
State the common pass way of all citizens; announced the absolute 
power of Congress over interstate commerce, and did more to unite 
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the American people into a Nation than any other single force in our 
history, save that of war. 

This was the only popular opinion Marshall ever pronounced. In 
fact, so popular did the court now become that shortly afterwards 
Senator Martin Van Buren, in a speech in the Senate, referred “to the 
general sentiment * * * of idolatry for the Supreme Court,” and 
to Marshall as “that uncommon man * who is, in all human 
probability, the ablest judge now sitting upon any judicial bench in the 
world.” But it was only “the calm which precedes the storm,” and 
Within a few years the hatred for both Marshall and the court showed 
itself with greater violence than ever. 

This decision also had its economic and political effect. On the 
economic side the opening of the Hudson River, New York Harbor, and 
Long Island Sound to free navigation made New York City the greatest 
commercial center in the country. It crushed similar monopolies in 
other States and opened our inland waterways to free and unrestricted 
commerce. The first railroad was built only five years later, and this 
decision removed the danger of like State grants to railroad monopolies, 
which would have prevented the growth of our present interstate rail- 
road transportation systems, without which our great manufacturing 
enterprises and our own coal industry would have been impossible. 

The ultimate political effect was equally important, It established 
the complete authority of the Nation over commerce and greatly ex- 
tended the powers of the National Government. The State-rights advo- 
cates clearly saw and understood that this nationalism as expounded by 
Marshall if truly carried out meant their inevitable extinction. South- 
ern leaders of the time freely predicted that this broad construction of 
the Constitution would some day be extended by Congress to include 
the right to legislate respecting slavery. History records how accurately 
this prophecy was fulfilled. 

BROWN v. MARYLAND 


Only three years after he had emancipated interstate commerce Mar- 
shall was called upon to declare the supremacy of the National Gov- 
ernment respecting commerce with foreign nations and also to construe 
that provision of the Constitution which grants to Congress the ex- 
clusive power to collect duties and imposts. 

Then as now States were seeking means of increasing their reve- 
nues by finding new subjects of taxation. To secure such revenue, a 
Maryland statute imposed a license tax of $50 on all importers or 
wholesalers of imported goods, Failure to secure such license sub- 
jected the offender to a fine of $100 and the forfeiture of the amount 
of the tax. 

Three Brown brothers in Baltimore, trading as Brown & Co., were 
indicted and convicted for having sold a package of foreign dry 
goods at wholesale without having first obtained such license. They 
brought the case before the court on the grounds that such statute 
was in contravention of both the commerce clause of the Constitution 
and that clause which clothes Congress with the exclusive authority 
to levy and collect duties and imposts. z 

Just as in Gibbons v. Ogden he emancipated interstate commerce 
from the dominance of State governments, so in this case Marshall 
freed commerce with foreign nations from State interference. He 
held the statute repugnant to both provisions of the Constitution, 
declared the national control supreme over all commerce with foreign 
nations, and asserted the exclusive authority of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the collection of duties and imposts. 

In this case Roger Brooke Taney, who succeeded Marshall as Chief 
Justice, appeared as counsel for Maryland, and 20 years later in 
discussing the case, said: “I, at that time persuaded myself that 
I was right * . But further and more mature reflection has 
convinced me that the rule laid down by the Supreme Court is a 
just and safe one, and the best that could have been adopted for 
preserving the rights of the United States on the one hand, and of 
the States on the other, and preventing collision between them.” 

In group 5 are Martin v. Hunter's Lessee (1 Wheat. 304), decided in 
1816, followed five years later by Cohens v. Virginia (6 Wheat. 264). 
The first settled conclusively the court’s jurisdiction in writs of error 
to State courts in civil cases where Federal questions are involved, 
while the second established such jurisdiction in criminal cases. In 
neither case, however, is such jurisdiction conferred by the Constitu- 
tion, but exists only by reason of the twenty-fifth section of the judiciary 
act. This section had been in effect 24 years, and the court had taken 
jurisdiction in 16 such cases without serlous opposition, when Virginia 
suddenly and violently challenged its constitutionality, denied the au- 
thority of the court to take jurisdiction thereunder and pass upon the 
constitutionality of State statutes which had been upheld by the highest 
State courts. To-day this position seems highly absurd, but the support 
which Virginia then received from other States made it the rock upon 
which the young Republic narrowly averted disaster. 

MARTIN v. HUNTER’S LESSEE 

Martin v. Hunter’s Lessee was the culmination of a series of suits 
involving the Lord Fairfax estate in Virginia. It first came before 
the court in 1791 in Hunter's Lessee v. Fairfax’s Devisee (3 Dall. 
805), when it was continued and later dropped from the court’s docket. 
Some years later the litigation was revived in Virginia, and in 1813 was 
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again before the court in Fairfax’s Devisee v. Hunter’s Lessee (7 Cr. 
602). The State court was reversed, but refused to obey the mandate, 
and it came before the court on a second writ of error in Martin v. 
Hunter’s Lessee. 

Marshall had been interested in the controversy before his elevation 
to the court and declined to sit. Both opinions were delivered by 
Justice Story, who came to the court in 1811 at the age of 32—the 
youngest man ever appointed to that bench. Story had been an ardent 
Republican and a firm believer in State rights, but his four years associa- 
tion with Marshall had given him a national vision equal to that of the 
great Chief Justice himself. In fact, it is stated by some historians that 
Story’s second opinion is so characteristically Marshallesque as to indi- 
cate that the Chief Justice either dictated it or strongly influenced its 
preparation. Be that as it may, the principles therein stated were 
so far-reaching and so closely related to the prior and subsequent 
utterances of Marshall that we are impelled to make reference 
thereto. 

Lord Fairfax was a Tory, and in 1777 Virginia enacted a statute pur- 
porting to confiscate his entire estate of 300,000 acres, but never 
actually took possession of the property. In 1781 Lord Fairfax died in 
England, his estate passing, by devise, to his nephew, Denny Martin. 
Hunter claimed title to 788 acres of this land through a grant from 
the State. Martin contested the validity of this grant on the ground 
that since the State had not executed its confiseatory statutes his title 
was now protected by the terms of the Jay treaty. The litigation 
involved the title to the whole estate. 

In 1809 the Virginia court sustained the claim of Hunter and com- 
pletely demolished the Fairfax title. Martin brought the case to the 
Supreme Court, and in 1813 Justice Story reversed the lower court 
and held that since Virginia had not taken possession of the property 
before the ratification of the Jay treaty it could not afterwards do so, 
as the Constitution and the laws and treaties thereunder took prece- 
dence over all conflicting State laws. 

The wrath of Virginia was deeply aroused, For six days her supreme 
court solemnly deliberated whether to obey or defy the court's mandate. 
It heard arguments from various members of the bar, and then hurled 
its defiance at the Supreme Court of the United States by entering an 
order declining to obey such mandate, holding that “under a sound con- 
struction of the Constitution appellate jurisdiction of the Supreme Court 
of the United States does not extend to the Virginia Supreme Court, 
and so much of the twenty-fifth section of the judiciary act as extends 
such jurisdiction is unconstitutional.” 

To this order Martin obtained a second writ of error, and it was in 
this proceeding that Story delivered his great constitutional decision, 
concurred in by four of his Republican associates. The opinion is not 
only the equal of Marshall's greatest nationalistic utterances, but has 
ever since formed the keystone of the arch of Federal judicial power. 
He held that the Constitution, and the laws and treaties compatible 
therewith, are supreme and supersede all conflicting State laws; that 
the Constitution gave to Congress the right to confer appellate juris- 
diction upon the Supreme Court in all cases arising under the Consti- 
tution, laws, and treaties of the United States, even when arising in 
State courts; that such jurisdiction was dependent on the nature of 
the case and not on the particular court in which the case was pending. 
However, to avoid further embarrassment the mandate was now directed 
to the lower court in Shenandoah County, which entered the proper 
judgment. 

COHENS v. VIRGINIA 

In view of the resentment of Virginia over the Fairfax cases, it was 
unfortunate that the court's jurisdiction in writs of error to State 
courts in State criminal cases should bave likewise arisen in Virginia. 
But such was the case, and five years later Virginia was again infu- 
riated by Cohens v. Virginia, which settled conclusively the court's 
jurisdiction in writs of error to State courts in criminal cases, where 
Federal statutes are involved. 

Congress had previously authorized the city of Washington to Insti- 
tute lotteries and conduct drawings. The defendants, P. J. and M. J. 
Cohen, were indicted, convicted, and fined $100 for selling such lottery 
tickets in Virginia, in violation of a State statute. A Federal statute 
being involved, the case was carried to the Supreme Court. The wrath 
of Virginia, which had somewhat cooled since the Fairfax case, now 
flamed anew at what she styled this unwarranted invasion of her 
rights as a sovereign State. Its legislature by resolution instructed 
counsel for the State “to answer to the question of jurisdiction alone, 
and if this be decided against them that they make no further appear- 
ance.” 

Pursuant to their instructions, counsel for Virginia moved to dis- 
miss the writ on two grounds, namely: (1) That the court had no 
constitutional jurisdiction of a writ of error to a State court in a 
State criminal prosecution; and (2) that Congress had no power to 
authorize the sale of such lottery tickets in a State whose laws pro- 
hibited such sale. It was upon this motion that the main arguments 
were made and Marshall’s historic decision rendered. On the record, 
there was nothing in the case but a conflict of jurisdiction, nor was 
the interest in the case due to the prominence of the peddlers of these 
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lottery tickets. Its true significance lies deeper; it was another 
judicial conflict for supremacy between the States and Federal Goyern- 
ment. 

A true perspective of the case and Marshall's historic opinion is 
impossible without an understanding of the great political crisis which 
preceded it. The attempt in 1819 to admit Missouri as a State, the 
bitter debates in Congress between the antislavery and proslavery 
advocates, and the compromise in 1821 which finally admitted it 
as_a State, had greatly agitated the people. Threats of secession by 
southern leaders bad been boldly made both in and out of Congress. 
Such threats had even been hinted at in the argument of this case by 
counsel representing Virginia, The time was ripe for Marshall's great 
opinion, which, in the last analysis, was an address to the American 
people. In fact, so opportunely did the case reach the court that it 
was charged at the time that it had been purposely arranged to enable 
Marshall to deliver his epochal opinion. When we consider the in- 
significance of the subject matter, the amount involved, and the legal 
talent engaged, we are led to conclude that the charge was true. 
However, if it were true, it was fully justified by the results; if 
not true, its presentation to the court at that particular time was 
most providential, for it gave to Marshall the opportunity to again 
proclaim the supremacy of the Nation, and the necessity for national 
unity. 

The court having decided the jurisdictional question against Vir- 
ginia, her counsel, in accordance with their instructions, declined to 
appear further. In the meantime, Daniel Webster, who represented 
New York in a similar case then pending, gratuitously appeared on 
behalf of Virginia and won the case on the merits. 

Marshall’s opinion on the jurisdictional issue is one of America’s 
greatest state papers. There is no dodging, no hedging, no equivocation, 
no attempt to compromise a great issue that could not be compromised. 
On the contrary, there is the broadest and bravest declaration of 
national supremacy over the States in all cases involving the Constitu- 
tion, laws, and treaties of the Nation. In language exalted in its 
patriotism, he replied to the southern threats of secession, just as he 
rebuked the same spirit in Pennsylvania and New England 10 years 
earlier in United States v. Peters (5 Cr. 135). 

To Virginia’s contention that the Constitution has “provided no 
tribunal for the final construction of itself * * * and, therefore, 
this power may be exercised by every State in the Union * ,“ 
Marshall answered that the people themselves established the Con- 
stitution because experience had taught them the necessity of a 
closer and firmer union, and “this Government would disappoint their 
hopes unless invested with a large part of the sovereignty which 
formerly belonged to the States”; that these “ample powers” were 
given to the Government for reasons explained by the Constitution 
itself: “In order to form a more perfect union, establish justice, 
insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the common defense, promote 
the general welfare”; and this Constitution, so established by the 
people, leaves no doubt as to its supremacy, for it plainly states that 
it and the laws and treaties made under it “shall be the supreme 
law of the land, and the judges in every State shall be bound thereby; 
anything in the Constitution or laws of any State to the contrary 
notwithstanding, * .“ 

The wrath of Virginia over the issuance of the writ of error was now 
goaded to a fury by the decision on the motion; nor did the fact that 
she won the case on the merits abate such bitterness. Marshall was not 
only excoriated by the press and in public address but his Republican 
associates, who had been appointed by Jefferson, were denounced as 
apostates to the faith which they had previously championed. 

This bitterness against Marshall, except for a brief period following 
the “Steamboat Monopoly Case,” continued with varying degrees of 
intensity until his death, July 6, 1835. But that silent, never-resting 
element called time has written history's verdict, and the place of 
Marshal! is now secure, The mists and fogs of party spirit have broken 
away, and the name and fame of this great“ Expounder of the Constitu- 
tion are now cherished, irrespective of section or party, as the common 
heritage of all. He did not make the Constitution, but by his judicial 
interpretation he saved it from destruction and made it a practical 
instrument, adapted to the needs of a progressive people—a Nation far 
more extensive than its founders ever dreamed. It is probable that 
questions of conflicting authority between the States and the Federal 
Government will never cease to rise, but the number of such inquiries 
will continue to grow fewer and their scope less critical, because Mar- 
shall traced the boundary lines and set up the landmarks to be fol- 
lowed by those who were to come after him. 


VETERANS’ BUREAU HOSPITAL FOR SOUTH CAROLINA 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I ask permission to have 
printed in the Recorp a statement relating to a Veterans’ 
Bureau hospital for South Carolina, prepared by a committee 
of the American Legion of Anderson, S. C., setting forth some 
very important statistics and suggestions. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 
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The statement is as follows: - 
4 ANDERSON, S. C., March 29, 1930. 
Attention Committee on Veterans’ Bureau Hospital for South Carolina: 

In studying over needs for a hospital to be located in South Caro- 
lina several interesting facts have been found. 

First. In the survey of North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Flor- 
ida, Alabama, and Tennessee we find that there are 3,033 hospital beds 
available for the 396,119 ex-service men from these States, who are 
es to the benefits of the United States Veterans’ Bureau. Located 
as follows: 


Beds. 


Ot N. C., tubercular hospital. 742 
is, Tenn., general hospital 


„ 
555 
500 
609 
302 

In attempting to determine the needs for future hospital beds, num- 
ber of days’ illness, and potential load for 1930 is very problematic. 
However, without taking into consideration war hazard, draft, selective 
groups, area in which located, or other conditions which would have 
bearing on health, we submit the following figures selected from reliable 
insurance companies, the following being the average based on 396,119 
veterans (from CONGRESSIONAL RECORD) from the above-named States: 


Will need hospitalization for 30 days 44. 364 
Will need hospitalization for 5 —— BABSIIME — 8,698 
Will need hospitalization for 10 years___-..__________________ 1,188 

Potential hospital patients. 49, 270 


Of which 8,766 patients will be hospitalized at all times, 

You will note, however, that there are only 3,033 hospital beds avail- 
able in this area, or 4,933 beds lacking for this need. However, Colonel 
Axers's report of 1920 shows that there are 472,966 ex-service men in 
this area, which would increase the need of additional space. 

As to the State of South Carolina, we find on the same basis that 
6,837 potential patients for 30 days, 530 for 5 years, and 159 for 10 
years, or a total of 1,258 patients per month. This, of course, is based 
on 53,482 beneficiaries of the Veterans’ Bureau. Colonel Ayers's report, 
which shows 64,739 ex-service men in this State, would materially in- 
crease the need of hospital beds in South Carolina, 

The American College of Surgery in a communication of February 17, 
1930, states that a military population would need hospitalization to 
the extent of seven beds per thousand exclusive of neuropsychiatric cases 
and tubercular cases. This, of course, would show a need for a 452- 
bed general hospital. 

The American Medical Association under date of January 24, 1930, 
states that 60,000 men would require hospitalization of six beds per 
1,000 exclusive of tubercular patients. This concurs with the American 
College of Surgery. This has no bearing on war hazard, selective draft, 
or other factors bearing on general health, 

We find on further investigation that at the present time there are: 


Patients at National Home for Disabled Veterans, Johnson City, 
„ ER OES LS 60 


3 
33 


68 
68 
or a total of 316 patients scattered in seven States, and even some at a 
distance of 2,200 miles. 

In further studying these figures, wé find the transportation is quite 
an item itself. These figures are based from Columbia, S. C., and do 
not include the transportation from the veterans’ home to the regional 
office for previous examination before being ordered to the hospital, or 
meals en route, or attendant’s fee or attendant’s transportation. 


Round trip transportation 3 
Round trip transportation 1 
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9, 512. 90 

Now, on the assumption the average stay in the hospital of these 
veterans was 30 days each, and the further assumption that an average 
of only 316 men are sent to the various hospitals per month, we are led 
to believe there is $114,254.80 spent in this item of transportation alone 
in one year, and this does not include meals en route, or cases where 
an attendant is necessary, which would bring the figure much higher, 
which in itself is quite an item. à 

Assuming å hospital was located in the center of military population 
in South Carolina and an average of 316 patients were sent there per 
month, or a total of 3,742 per year, the average transportation cost 


` 


1930 


from the patient’s home to the hospital and return would not exceed 
$6, or a total of $22,752, which would be a saving of $91,502 per year 
on the item of transportation alone. 

This does not include the savings to and from the regional office, 
where It is often necessary to make examinations previous of hospitali- 
zation. This, of course, would be done on one trip to the centrally 
located hospital, It is further assumed that the regional office would 
be located in connection with the hospital and this would cause con- 
siderable savings as the present overhead of a certain amount of the 
medical staff would be absorbed by the hospital. 

The regional office of the United States Veterans’ Bureau at Columbia, 
S. C., informally and unofficially advised us that there is a waiting list 
of from 100 to 125 veterans to be hospitalized. This includes some 
exceptionally sick men who need immediate hospitalization, and, due to 
the lack of allotted beds in this area, it will be impossible to hospitalize 
this particular group before 30 days. It is further noted that in some 
instances where it is necessary to send patients to general hospitals 
that it will be impossible to handle this type of cases within 60 to 90 
days. And in several particular cases beds have been requested at Lake 
City, Fla., one of the two general hospitals in this area, and these beds 
will not be available before March 10, 

We have also been advised from veterans whose records we have 
checked, as well as members of the personnel of the Veterans’ Bureau 
hospital and regional office, that many cases, due to the crowded con- 
ditions and lack of sufficient personnel, that patients when admitted are 
kept in receiving wards from 10 days to 3 weeks before a diagnosis 
and proper disposition of the cases are made. This is not in reference 
to patients who go for observation only, but in particular cases where 
a diagnosis has been made at the regional office and the patient is sent 
for surgical or special medical treatment. 

This being true and the minimum cost per patient per day to the 
Government is $5; consequently in a 500-bed hospital every extra day 
that a patient stays costs the Government $2,500 or $26,000 for 10 extra 
days, which has no bearing on the patient’s physical prognosis. 

We are led to believe that the hospital that is now being recon- 
structed in Atlanta, Ga., will be of no benefit whatever to South Caro- 
lina, due to the fact that there are over 100,000 ex-soldiers in the State 
of Georgia alone who are entitled to hospitalization, and this hospital 
will only be able to take care of this demand. 

The figures used in these statistics are all obtained from what is 
believed to be reliable sources, and each instance where two or more 
figures were given the minimum figure is put, 


THE WORLD COURT—ARTICLE BY EX-SENATOR PEPPER 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to haye 
inserted in the Recorp an article by ex-Senator George Wharton 
Pepper, of Pennsylvania, on the subject of the World Court, 
appearing in the last number of the Saturday Evening Post. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

THE LEAK IN THE DIKE 
By George Wharton Pepper 


The Permanent Court of International Justice, popularly called the 
World Court, exists in virtue of a treaty, called the protocol, signed after 
the war by a large number of nations. Four years ago the Senate of the 
United States yoted in favor of the signature of this treaty by the 
United States upon terms then believed to be essential to the protection 
of our national interests. One of these terms was unacceptable to some 
of the nations that had already signed. But for the objection thus 
raised, the adherence of the United States would have been consummated 
long ago. In the meantime the Senate has stood its ground and the 
condition regarded abroad as objectionable still stands as a clean-cut 
statement of our position, 

These objecting powers, however, though unwilling to accept the 
condition imposed by the Senate, have amended the protocol and the 
statute, or constitution, of the court and have succeeded in persuading 
our State Department that their amendments mean precisely the same 
thing as the Senate condition means. In other words, with a subtlety 
characteristic of Old World diplomacy, these powers assure us that 
they mean exactly what we mean, but insist that the meaning shall 
be expressed in language chosen by them and not by us, Acting on 
the advice of our State Department, the President has approved the 
acceptance of their assurance, and by his authority our diplomatic 
representative in Switzerland has actually signed the name of the 
United States to the amended protocol of the court and to the sup- 
plementary protocol amending the statute of the court. This act is 
in law the making of a treaty, and it therefore remains inoperative 
unless and until it is ratified by the Senate. The question of ratifica- 
tion will in due time come before that body. Meanwhile, with pro- 
found respect for the opinion of the President and his advisers, I 
desire to register my conviction that the amendments so adroitly 
offered as substitutes for the Senate condition actually fall far short 
of giving us adequate protection against league entanglement. There 
is now under way in this country a lavishly financed and highly or- 
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ganized campaign to slip us Into the League of Nations. The aban- 
donment of the Senate condition would make a breach in our line of 
defense. The breach looks small at first, but, like a leak in the dike, 
it will result in inundation unless we plug it promptly. 

In this article I seek to present the reasons which have led me to 
the conclusion just stated. I address myself to Americans who prefer 
to do their own thinking upon public questions rather than to accept 
blindly the opinions of those in authority. I do not address myself 
to those who think it uncivilized and antisocial to scrutinize a treaty 
between nations as carefully as if it were a business contract between 
corporations. After all, a nation has its own interests to conserve 
just as a business corporation has, A treaty is a contract; and though 
friendliness and good nature are admirable both in international and 
in intercorporate relations, yet each word in a contract must he 
studied and each sentence weighed lest present friendliness be replaced 
by future warfare. An international settlement must be either busi- 
ness or a love feast. If the latter, we should not have a treaty. 
All we need to do in that event is to embrace effusively and swear 
undying friendship. There are in America plenty of people who, as 
stockholders in a corporation, would violently attack their directors 
for making with another corporation the same sort of treaty that they 
are eager for the United States to make with foreign powers. I fear 
that such people will be irritated by this article rather than helped 
by it. 

I begin by pointing out that the judges of the World Court as now 
organized undertake to combine and at different times to perform two 
very dissimilar functions. One of them is to sit as a court of justice, 
heading and deciding such international controversies as disputing 
nations refer to them. The other is to act together as the legal ad- 
visers of the League of Nations. The former function is one which all 
judges perform when they sit to do justice between litigants. The 
latter is such a service as an attorney general renders to his govern- 
ment when his chief calls on him for an opinion. The former function 
is purely legal. The latter is partly legal and partly political. The 
legal adviser of a Republican or a Democratic President is expected to 
support, as far as possible, the administration of which he is a part. 
The general counsel of a great corporation sees things from the cor- 
porate point of view and you call him a corporation lawyer. The legal 
adviser of the League of Nations must naturally and properly function 
as the attorney general of the league. He must effectuate its policy as 
far as this may conscientiously be done. 


NOT TOO LATE TO ACT 


It is this semipolitical function which leads Judge de Bustamante to 
say that “the court is the advisory organ of the League of Nations.” 
No amount of indignant assertion that judges can not be thus drawn 
into politics suffices to relieve the situation. The instant you impose 
upon a court the duty of advising a political body, you inject into the 
court the germ of disaster. It is this dangerous and unwise attempt 
to combine the judicial function performed by the court for litigants 
with the advisory function thus to be performed for the league which 
prompted that distinguished American jurist, John Bassett Moore, lately 
a judge of the World Court, to say that the advisory function is “ ad- 
mittedly inconsistent with and potentially destructive of the judicial 
character with which the court has undoubtedly been invested.” In 
England an ancient usage gave the King and the House of Lords the 
right to demand an opinion of the King's judges upon legal or legisla- 
tive questions. The attempt of the political end of the Government to 
assert supremacy over the judges wrote many unhappy chapters into 
English history. The effort to transfer the practice of advisory opin- 
ions into the American judicial system has happily failed. In only 
seven States did the practice gain a foothold, and even in them the 
governors have never had such a call upon the courts as that to which 
the World Court is subjected by the fourteenth article of the league 
covenant. The people of the United States have definitely decided that 
their Government shall not enter the League of Nations. The same 
reasons which prompted that wise decision make it imperative that if 
we adhere to the World Court we should do so only upon terms which 
protect us against the political consequences of supporting the legal 
adviser of a body with which we have decided not to become entangled. 

No such effort at protection was made by President Harding when, 
on February 24, 1923, he sent a message to the Senate calling attention 
to the question of adherence to the court. As part of his mressage he 
sent a letter from the then Secretary of State, proposing four conditions 
of adherence. No one of these conditions dealt with the point now in 
controversy. If we had adhered to the court upon the terms thus pro- 
posed, we should to-day be involved in the entanglements against which 
it is happily not too late to protect ourselves. 

It was in order to secure for the United States that which the 
Harding proposals failed to provide that the Senate, on January 27, 
1926, when adopting the resolution of adherence by a vote of 76 to 17, 
included, among others, the following condition of adherence: 

V. The court shall not * * * without the consent of the 
United States, entertain any request for an advisory opinion touching 
any dispute or question in which the United States has or claims an 
interest.” 
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There is no room for misunderstanding the meaning of the resolution 
of adherence with this condition embedded in it. The United States 
thereby plainly expresses its willingness to support the permanent court 
and to leave it free to discharge the great and useful judicial function 
for which it was created. With equal definiteness, however, the United 
States declares that, in a case in which we claim an interest, the League 
of Nations is not to be allowed to work its way into the controversy 
by a demand upon the court for its advice. The real significance of 
the Senate condition is not that it imposes an arbitrary limitation upon 
the court but that it protects both the court and the United States 
from the use of the court by the league as an opening through which 
the league may intermeddle in a controversy between sovereign States. 

From the day the Senate laid down this condition to the present 
time no responsible person bas, as far as I know, advanced any reason 
whatever why the parties to the protocol should not be satisfied with 
this condition. In making this assertion I have in mind the fact that 
the amendments recently made to the protocol and to the statute of 
the court are alleged to have an effect equivalent to the effect of the 
Senate condition. If those who make this contention are right, then 
the Senate is being asked to rescind its own resolution, drawn in lan- 
guage of its own choosing, and pass another resolution, wordy, obscure, 
and ambiguous, but asserted by those who favor it to have the same 
meaning as the one which it is to supersede. It seems to me that the 
time has come when Senators of all shades of thought should have the 
courage to refuse to make such an unreasonable substitution. 

If, as I contend, the proposed substitute falls far short of the pro- 
tection afforded the United States by the Senate condition, that is a 
still stronger reason why Senators should refuse to accept it. The best 
way to test the efficacy of the substitute is to picture a future interna- 
tional controversy and then compare the Senate condition and the sub- 
stitute in their application to the facts thus pictured. In stating such 
an imaginary case it is hardly necessary to say that the designation of 
the disputants is merely for the purpose of Illustration and contains no 
implication that the particular controversy thus Imagined will ever 
become a real one. 

Suppose a dispute were to arise between Mexico and Japan respecting 
a large amount of territory in Mexico, near our border, claimed to have 
been acquired by Japanese subjects. Suppose that feeling ran high and 
that the dispute was not referred by Mexico and Japan to the World 
Court. Suppose that the Council of the League of Nations, sitting in 
Geneva, should be of opinion that it would conduce to the peace of the 
world to have the World Court advise whether Japan or Mexico was 
right and were to call upon its advisory organ to act. Further suppose 
that although no protest was forthcoming from either disputant, yet 
the United States were to believe that action by the court—no matter 
what its decision might be—would be like dropping a lighted match 
into a powder magazine. Finally, suppose that the United States were 
to claim a neighbor's interest in the question and were to register with 
the court a formal objection to the league’s call for advice. From the 
pdint of view of the United States, what effect is it desirable that our 
objection should have? 

POTENTIAL DANGER 

Under the operation of the Senate condition the court would be 
deprived of power even to entertain the league’s request. This is clear 
to the point of demonstration, and it is precisely the result which com- 
mon sense would dictate. There would be no temptation to the league 
or any of its members to bring pressure to bear upon the court or to 
create atmosphere favorable to any particular solution of the problem 
involved. The court would be relieved of all this and could never have 
anything to do with the dispute unless and until the disputants, of 
their own free will and accord, were to submit the controversy to the 
court for orderly hearing and determination. 

As compared with this clean-cut and effective way of dealing with a 
dangerous situation, the recent amendment to the protocol provides for 
notice to us of the request by the league for advice from the court, for 
the respectful consideration of our protest against such request, for an 
opportunity to present our reasons in support of it, for our right to 
withdraw our support from the court “ without any imputation of 
unfriendliness " if our protest is not sustained, and proceeds to leave the 
court free to apply the match to the powder magazine. It is hard for 
me to understand how anybody with worldly wisdom can possibly be of 
the opinion that to risk a destructive explosion is as likely to preserve 
the peace of the world as to prevent the explosion from occurring. I 
note with something like indignation the disingenuous language in which 
this amendment to the protocol is framed. Its preamble recites that the 
signatories “ have mutually agreed upon the following provisions regard- 
ing the adherence of the United States of America to the said protocol, 
subject to the five reservations formulated by the United States in the 
resolution adopted by the Senate on January 27, 1926.” 

THE EASTERN KARELIA CASE 

Article 5 of the amendment begins thus: “ With a view to insuring 
that the court shall not, without the consent of the United States, enter- 
tain any request for an advisory opinion touching any dispute or ques- 
tion in which the United States has or claims an interest . 
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The incautious reader i$ by this language led to assume that the 
amendment is about to write the Senate condition into the protocol. 
Instead of doing this, however, the amendment proceeds to emasculate 
the Senate condition by leaving the court free to disregard our protest 
and, by emasculating it, falsifies the very declaration with which the 
amendment itself begins. It is significant that our own State Depart- 
ment was evidently misled by this trick of language, for in the depart- 
ment's letter of November 18, 1929, to the President the latter is in- 
formed that the conditions set out in the resolution of the Senate had 
been accepted at Geneva by the amendment to the protocol. It js 
subtlety which results in such a mistake as this against which the 
Senate should be on its guard when it comes to examine the amendment 
of the statute of the court to which I next invite attention. 

I have specified the danger to be guarded against. I have pointed 
out that the Harding reservations wholly failed to provide a safeguard. 
I baye shown that the condition of adherence insisted upon by the 
Senate deals effectively with the danger by preventing it from occurring. 
I have further shown that the recent amendment to the protocol of the 
court wholly fails to prevent the danger and merely gives to the United 
States a right which it would have had at any rate—the right, namely, 
to withdraw its adherence if its solemn protest were disregarded. I 
now come to the contention that the inadequacy of the amendment to 
the protocol has been effectively supplemented by the following amend- 
ment to the statute of the court: “In the exercise of its advisory 
function the court shall further be guided by the provisions of the 
statute which apply to contentious cases to the extent which it recog- 
nizes them to be applicable.” By a “contentious case” is meant a 
case which disputing nations have yoluntarily referred to the court 
for hearing and decision. 

Since the jurisdiction of the court to entertain and decide contentious 
cases depends upon the consent of the parties to the contention, it is 
now gravely asserted by the framers of this amendment that the lan- 
guage above quoted binds the court not to entertain a demand from the 
League of Nations for an advisory opinion unless the nations claiming 
an interest in the controversy consent that the court shall comply with 
the demand. If language means anything, the language of the amend- 
ment leaves the court free to determine whether or not it recognizes 
this element of consent as applicable. There are many provisions in the 
statute which apply to contentious cases. The amendment declares in 
so Many words that in the case of its advisory function the court shall 
be guided by these provisions “to the extent which it—the court itself. 
recognizes them to be applicable.” This necessarily means that when 
called upon for an advisory opinion in a particular case the court is to 
determine for itself whether 1, 2, 3, 4, or all of the provisions ap- 
plicable to contentious cases are to be applied to the case that is 
not contentious. If the court, upon a given state of facts, declines to 
recognize the element of consent as applicable, it is left as absolutely 
free to comply with the demand and give the advice as if this amend- 
ment to the statute had never been written. 

It is argued, however, that in a case decided by the court some time 
ago it actually recognized the necessity of general consent by refusing 
to render an opinion in the absence of the consent of one of the parties 
to the dispute. In other words, it is solemnly asserted by the pro- 
ponents of the amendment that because in one case in the past the 
court has recognized consent as necessary, it is deprived of the free- 
dom given it by the amendment to determine in future cases the extent 
to which it will recognize the element of consent as applicable. Other 
people may be satisfied by such reasoning. To me it sounds like the 
merest sophistry. 

The case relied upon as depriving the court of the element of discre- 
tion plainly given to it by the amendment was what is known as the 
Eastern Karelia case. This was a dispute respecting the effect of the 
treaty of Dorpat between Finland and Russia. The disputing nations 
did not refer the dispute to the court. The Council of the League of 
Nations, however, called upon the court for an advisory opinion. The 
Russian Soviet Government, with an acumen which might be imitated 
by governments in better standing, sent a telegram to the president 
of the court refusing to take any part in the proceedings, because it 
considered them as “without legal value either in substance or in 
form.” An acute difference of opinion thereupon arose among the 
judges of the court whether, in the face of this protest, they ought to 
comply with the demand of the council of the league. If all the inci- 
dents of this controversy among the judges of the court were ever 
made public it would doubtless make interesting reading. On July 3, 
1923, the court, by a vote of 6 to 4, declined to give an advisory 
opinion, “ believing,” as Judge de Bustamante says, “that the refusal 
of the Russian Government to lend its assistance made it impossible to 
complete the investigation of the case which presupposed the consent 
and the cooperation of both parties.“ Judge de Bustamante himself 
was one of the four who voted to entertain the request to render the 
opinion in spite of the protest of Russia. Recognizing, as a general 


principle, that a nation has no obligation to submit its disputes to a 
tribunal without its consent, he and the other minority judges were of 
opinion that that principle was not applicable to a demand emanating 
from the league, 
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CENSURED BY THE LEAGUE COUNCIL 


„The court,” he declares on page 278 of his book, “is the advisory 
organ of the League of Nations and it is not easy to understand how 
it can refuse to give an opinion that is asked for when it is a question 
of international law that is involved. It is not enough to say that one 
of the interested parties believes that its intervention is unjustified. A 
person who is consulted by an organism or a person that has the right 
to consult him, can not fold his arms and sit back because of the 
will or the desire of some other person who may be affected by the 
consultation, whether or not he is the opponent of the consultant, and 
whether or not he has some legal or official connection with the person 
consulted.” The decision of the court was so unwelcome to the council 
of the league that in a subsequent report of the council to the as- 
sembly of the league there was actually included a censure of the 
court for its assertion of independence. 

The council thus took precisely the position which the President of 
the United States might take if he called upon his Attorney General 
to give him an opinion and the Attorney General declined to comply 
with the request. When it is remembered that the judges are elected 
by the league, that they are paid by the league, that the right to de- 
mand advice from them is specified in the fourteenth article of the 
covenant of the league, that the council believes that the court is under 
a duty to act when directed to do so, and that what may have been 
but a purely temporary minority of the judges of the court agreed 
and presumably still agree—with the view held by the council, how can 
any man in full and functionable possession of his faculties believe that 
the incident thus narrated constitutes such a recognition by the court 
of the necessity of general consent as will deprive it in future of the 
liberty of decision expressly given to it by the amendment? 

Even if the discretion freely allowed to the court by the amended 
statute were held limited by the Eastern Karelia decision, the decision 
itself covers only a part of the field of controversy. In that case the 
dispute was between Finland and Russia, and it was therefore one of 
the parties to the dispute that objected to the advisory opinion. There 
is nothing in the case which indicates or even suggests that the court 
would bave acted as it did if the protest had come from a nation not 
a party to the controversy. In the supposititious case suggested earlier 
in this article, neither Mexico nor Japan protested. The protest came 
from the United States, which claimed no other interest in the dis- 
pute than our desire to prevent trouble from arising across the border. 
The court might be absolutely consistent with its former decision and 
yet, on this altered state of facts, hold that the principle of consent 
was inapplicable in the case of a protest by a third party. 

I have now stated my reasons for believing that neither the amend- 
ment to the protocol nor the amendment to the statute, nor both of 
them in combination, can possibly afford to the United States the rea- 
sonable and necessary protection against league intrusion secured to 
us by the Senate’s condition of adherence. It is interesting to reflect 
that, at the time the Senate acted, a storm of protest was aroused 
among league advocates and that the Senate condition was denounced 
as one which other nations could not possibly be expected to accept. 
Now, the method of attack is changed, and is more dangerous because 
more insidious. It is now said that instead of refusing to accept our 
condition of adherence, the other powers have accepted it with merely 
a change in the form of expression. This method of approach has 
carried league advocates past the executive barrier. The Senate is our 
last defense. 

I have in this article discussed the World Court controversy as a 
single problem in international relations. No international question 
can, however, be wisely considered without assigning it a proper place 
in our whole scheme of foreign policy. The foreign policy of the United 
States can be summed up in three sentences: 

1. Interfere as little as possible in the affairs of European nations. 

2. Discourage as much as possible interference by European nations 
in the affairs of the Western Hemisphere. 

3. Settle our own disputes peacefully and encourage the peaceful 
settlement of the disputes between other nations as far as we can do 
so consistently with the two foregoing propositions. 

More specifically, these three propositions mean that we should keep 
out of the League of Nations, stand by the Monroe doctrine, support The 
Hague Tribunal, and if we adhere to the World Court, do so upon con- 
dition that the League of Nations is not to worm its way into our 
eontroversies by referring them to the judges of the court without our 
consent. 

The foreign policy thus summarized is usually characterized by peo- 
ple who have what is called an international mind as a policy of 
provincial aloofness from world affairs. By Americans it is recognized 
as the course of national conduct most likely to preserve the peace of 
the world. 


THE TARIFF BILL—RADIO ADDRESS BY SENATOR SMOOT 
Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, on Thursday, March 27, the 


senior Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] delivered a radio ad- 
dress on the tariff bill, sponsored by the Columbia Broadcasting 
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Co. I ask unanimous consent to have the introduction of Sena- 
tor Suoor by Mr. Kuhn, of the Washington Star, and the ad- 
dress by Senator Smoor printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 
The introduction and address are as follows: 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS BY OLIVER OWEN KUHN, MANAGING EDITOR THE 
WASHINGTON STAR, IN NATIONAL RADIO FORUM, Marcu 27, 1930, IN- 
TRODUCING Hon. REED SMOOT, SENATOR FROM UTAH 


Strange as it may seem, the most outstanding figure in the United 
States Government in battles for high protective tariffs is the son of a 
Kentucky Democrat, who was as radically opposed to the tenets of the 
Republican Party as the son now favors them. 

The tariff always has been and always will be one of the great issues 
which will bring to pass sharp political cleavage among the people of 
the country. More famous political campaigns have waged about this 
problem than any other. During recent months Washington and the 
Nation have felt the effect of the fight that has been raging over the 
various schedules in the proposed tariff bill. After months of delibera- 
tion Congress to-day finds itself very much divided on many of the 
schedules, which have been acted upon by both the House and the 
Senate, but which now go to conference in order that differences before 
the two great legislative bodies may be ironed out. 

In any fight of political and governmental nature there must be 
leaders. In Congress these men must have profound knowledge of the 
issues and problems involved. It safely may be stated that no man 
in Washington to-day has given greater thought, greater considera- 
tion, or greater personal effort to American tarif schedules than the 
distinguished Senator from Utah, Right or wrong in theory, no man 
dares dispute his knowledge. Many there are that disagree with the 
tenets of his tariff policy but none dares question his earnestness or his 
sincerity. 

Since coming to the United States Senate back in 1903, he has been 
a tremendous factor in the “shaping of all tariff bills since that time, 
though other names may have adorned enacted legislation. His inter- 
est in tariff legislation as a great revenue-producing measure is but 
natural, for in the years he has been in the United States Senate he 
has given particular attention to matters pertaining to the collection 
and expenditure of governmental funds. He has been a power on the 
Appropriations Committee. 

There are many men in Congress who have conscientiously striven to 
achieve in the interests of the people. They have devoted their very 
souls and very beings to the Nation’s interests—but I doubt sincerely, 
if there is one who has given more time to tasks at hand than our forum 
speaker of this evening. He bas known no hours; has subordinated per- 
sonal wishes and desires to the public’s business. He is a leader among 
leaders in things congressional. 

As the great tariff bill has progressed, various statesmen involved 
haye explained to you various steps in its advancement through the 
National Radio Forum. The new tariff bill, having just passed the 
Senate, it now is an opportune moment to have this measure’s chief 
proponent tell you of latest developments. It is therefore, with great 
pleasure that I introduce to you the Hon. Reep Suoor, United States 
Senator from Utah. 


— 


ADDRESS By SENATOR SMOOT 


Consideration of the pending tariff bill was commenced by the Senate 
Finance Committee on June 13 last. Hearings were held before sub- 
committees which I appointed for the purpose of receiving evidence 
submitted by parties interested in having an increase, decrease, or no 
revision of the duty upon commodities affected by tariff legislation. 

After considering all the facts presented by the witnesses, together 
with the costs of production at home and abroad and the other essential 
factors pertinent to tariff legislation, the Senate Finance Committee re- 
ported the bill to the Senate on September 4 with approximately 431 
amendments to the House bill. 

WORK DAY AND NIGHT 

Since that time the Senate has been working day and night debating 
the provisions of the bill, and on Monday, March 24, after making 1,253 
amendments, passed the measure with a vote of 53 to 31. 

While there are a good many changes in the bill that have been put 
in by the Democratic-insurgent Republican coalition, the rates on the 
whole make the bill a Republican measure, No regular Republican voted 
against the bill. Forty-six Republicans and seven Democrats cast their 
votes for its passage. 

Most agricultural products are fairly well taken care of by the 
Senate rates, and certain other industries that were depressed and 
were threatened by foreign competition have been given consideration. 
The Senate also reduced a number of industrial rates because of 
the belief of a majority of the Senators that the higher rates were 
not warranted or necessary. 

The Senate has made some important changes in individual rates, 
but when considered as a whole the average rate for all schedules 
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is not greatly different, 4.16 per cent, from the average of the rates 
as passed by the House, which was 8.54 per cent higher than the 
average of all rates on comparable articles in the act of 1922. On 
the average, the Senate rates are just about midway between the 
House rates and the rates in the tariff act of 1922. Comparison of 
the equivalent ad valorem rates in the bill shows that the weighted 
average for all 15 schedules of the dutiable list was 43.15 per cent as 
passed by the House, and 38.99 per cent, or 4.16 per cent lower, as 
passed by the Senate; while the average rate for the act of 1922 
was $4.61 per cent. The average for all Senate rates was just 1.5 
per cent lower than the average of all rates as reported by the Senate 
Finance Committee. 
LOW RATE AVERAGES 

The averages of the rates in the metals, wood, rayon, and sundries 
schedules, respectively, are lower as passed by the Senate than they 
are in the act of 1922, and the average rate for each of the other 
11 schedules is higher than the average rate for the same respective 
schedules in the act of 1922, except the average rate for Schedule 6, 
which is the same as in the present law. 

Some interesting facts are shown when the average equivalent ad 
valorem rates based on 1928 imports, for the different schedules, are 
compared schedule by schedule. The phrase “ad valorem" is Latin 
in origin and means literally “ according to value.” In tariff parlance 
the expression is used to denote the method of assessing duties on 
an imported article which is based upon the value of that article, 
Concretely, if an article is valued at $1 and is subject to a duty of 
10 per cent ad valorem, the tax is 10 per cent of the $1, or 10 cents. 
The ad valorem is to be distinguished from a specific duty. A specific 
duty is assessed regardless of the value of the article—as, for illus- 
tration, a duty of 15 cents per pound or 20 cents per dozen. 

The average of all Senate rates in Schedule 1—chemicals, oils, and 
paints—is 30.95 per cent; the House rates average 31.82 per cent 
and the 1922 rates 28.92 per cent. The slight decrease in the average 
Senate rate in comparison with the average House rate for this 
schedule is due principally to the action of the Senate placing chicle 
and ammonium sulphate on the free list and lowering the rates on 
potassium nitrate, potassium chlorate, menthol, and whiting. 

For Schedule 2—earths, earthenware, and glassware—the Senate re- 
duced the average rates, as compared with the House, from 54.87 per 
cent to 53.09 per cent, the average for the act of 1922 being 45.52 per 
cent. This reduction in the average rate of duty for Schedule 2 as 
passed by the Senate in comparison with the average as passed by the 
House is largely the result of the Senate action reducing rates on plate 
glass and cement. 
E SCHEDULE 3 AVERAGES 

For Schedule 3—metals and metal manufactures—the average rate 
as passed by the House was 36.34 per cent; as passed by the Senate, 
82.85 per cent; in the act of 1922, 33.71 per cent, or slightly higher 
than the Senate rate. The decrease in the average Senate rate in the 
metals schedule, as compared with the average House rate, was due, 
among other changes, to decreased rates on pig iron, ferrochrome, and 
certain other iron and steel products, aluminum and certain aluminum 
compounds and aluminum articles, such as table, household, kitchen, and 
hospital utensils, fourdrinier wire, lighting fixtures, metal electrical 
equipment, knives, surgical instruments, automobiles, full-fashioned 
hosiery machinery and all other machinery, finished or unfinished, not 
specially provided for, handmade metal drills and other cutting tools 
not specially provided for, and so on. 

For Schedule 4—wood and wood manufactures—the House rates 
average 25.34 per cent, the Senate rates average 15.65 per cent, and 
the rates in the act of 1922 average 15.84 per cent. This decrease in 
the Senate rate as compared with the House rate is due largely to the 
action of the Senate in placing on the free list logs of fir, spruce, cedar, 
or western hemlock; cedar lumber, sbingles, and cabinet-wood logs. 

The average ad valorem equivalent of the House rates for Schedule 
S—sugar, molasses, and manufactures thereof—was 92.36 per cent, 
which was reduced to 77.15 per cent in the Senate bill, and was 67.85 
per cent in the act of 1922. The relatively high ad valorem equivalent 
rate for sugar and molasses results from the very low price of sugar 
at the present time. The rate of duty on sugar is a specific rate. 
When the price of sugar is high the rate, when calculated on an ad 
valorem basis, is low; but when the price of sugar is low, as at present, 
the rate calculated on an ad valorem basis is relatively high. Sugar 
has never been cheaper than now. 


TOBACCO RATES SAME 


The Senate left the rates for Schedule 6—tobacco and tobacco manu- 
factures—exactly the same as in the act of 1922, 63.09 per cent, which 
is lower by 4 per cent than the average rate as passed by the House for 
this schedule. 

Schedule 7, agricultural products and provisions, has the distinction 
of being the only schedule for which the average of all rates for the 
whole schedule was increased by the Senate over that passed by the 
House of Kepresentatives. The Senate rates for Schedule 7 average 
35.99 per cent, the House rates average 33.35 per cent, while under the 
act of 1922 the average was 22.37 per cent. The increase in the average 
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rate for the agricultural schedule is due principally to increased rates on 
such products as flaxseed, live cattle, canned beef, meats prepared or 
preserved, cream, cheese, onions, flower bulbs, almonds, beans, peas, 
canned tomatoes, bay, and other agricultural products. 

The rates for Schedule 8, spirits, wines, and other bevertiges, were left 
by the Senate as passed by the House and as recommended by the Finance 
Committee, at the average for the whole schedule of 47.44 per cent. 
The average rates for spirits, wines, and other beverages under the act 
of 1922 was 36.48 per cent. 

The average Senate rates for each of the five textile schedules, 9, 10, 
11, 12, and 13, vary from 0.08 of 1 per cent to 4.29 per cent lower than 
the average of those rates passed by the House for the same schedules, 
and in the case of manufactures of rayon the rates passed by the Senate 
are 3.5 per cent lower than the rates in the act of 1922, 

The average ad valorem equivalent rate for Schedule 9, manufactures 
of cotton, is 43.19 per cent as passed by the House and 40.59 per cent 
as passed by the Senate. The lower Senate rate is due primarily to the 
cut in the duty on cotton warp-knit fabric gloves. 


FLAX, HEMP, AND JUTE 


The average ad valorem equivalent rate for Schedule 10, flax, hemp, 
jute, and manufactures thereof, is 19.03 per cent as passed by the House 
and 18.95 per cent as passed by the Senate. The lower Senate rate is 
due principally to the reduction in the rate on cordage from an ad va- 
lorem equivalent of 27.33 per cent to 15.97 per cent. 

For Schedule 11, wool and manufactures thereof, the average ad 
valorem equivalent rate as passed by the House is 58.09 per cent and 
as passed by the Senate is 57.38 per cent. The lower average Senate 
rate, as compared with the House rate for this schedule, is largely due 
to reduction in the duties on wool felt hats and wool felt hat bodies and 
handmade Oriental, Axminster, Savonnerie, and Aubusson carpets, rugs, 
and mats. 

For Schedule 12, manufactures of silk, the average computed ad va- 
lorem rate is 60.17 per cent as passed by the House and 58.03 per cent 
as passed by the Senate. The decrease in the average of the rates as 
passed by the Senate for this schedule is due in the main to the reduc- 
tion in the rates on spun silk yarn, plied; silk velvets, and silk wearing 
apparel. 

The average computed ad valorem for Schedule 13, manufactures of 
rayon, is 53.43 per cent as passed by the House and 49.14 per cent as 
passed by the Senate. The reduction in the average of the Senate rates 
for this schedule results from lower rates on rayon yarn, rayon bands, 
rayon woven fabrics in the piece, rayon pile fabrics, rayon tubings, 
garters, suspenders, cords, tassels, rayon knit fabrics in the piece, 
rayon handkerchiefs and woven mufflers, rayon clothing and wearing 
apparel, and other rayon manufactures of filaments, fibers, yarns or 
thread, and so on, not specially provided for. 


PAPERS AND BOOKS RATE 


The average rate for Schedule 14, papers and books, is 26.14 per cent 
as passed by the House, 25.91 per cent as passed by the Senate, and in 
the act of 1922 is 24.51 per cent. The Senate rates on the average for 
this schedule are 8.58 per cent lower than the rates passed by the House, 
due largely to the striking out by the Senate of the discretionary 
countervailing provision respecting printing paper and voting lower 
duties on photographic paper, transparencies, and ceramic decalcomanias. 

For Schedule 15, sundries, the average of the House rate is 28.57 per 
cent, the Senate rates 19.99 per cent, and the rates under the act of 
1922, 20.99 per cent, or 1 per cent more than the Senate rate. The 
lower Senate rate results in the main from the Senate voting to leave 
hides, leather, boots and shoes, and rough diamonds on the free list, 
and to lower duties on such items as cut diamonds and other precious 
stones, imitation pearl beads, cork insulgtion, perforated cork penholder 
grips, mechanical pencils and lead pencils, straw hats, novelty jewelry, 
leather gloves, and a few other items. 

The bill will now go to conference, where the conferees of the Senate 
and the House will reach an agreement as to their differences concerning 
the provisions of this bill, after which it will be enacted into law within 
a little less than one year after the finance committee of the Senate 
began its consideration, 

Some of us might have been led to believe during the last political 
campaign that one of the most important issues remaining between the 
two major political parties had been surrendered; that our differences 
had disappeared ; and that the Republican doctrine of a protective tariff 
adequate to maintain American wages and an American standard of living 
for Americans had emerged as the undisputed victor. Whatever mis- 
guided illusions there might have been in that respect have been thor- 
oughly and effectively dispelled during the consideration of the present 
bill. Undoubtedly, you will hear some of the shrieks of the vanquished. 
Misrepresentations, misstatements, unfounded predictions will come to 
you. But before you pass judgment permit me to ask you to consider 
the many benefits to accrue directly and indirectly to you, obvious and 
admitted benefits not mentioned naturally in the storms of the oppost- 
tion. Consider also the current uncertainties of our business world, 
occasioned in no slight degree by the tariff-delaying tactics of the 
Democratic-insurgent coalition. If you would wish an insight into the 
chaotic conditions of this country in the throes of a commercial panic, 
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with its consequent unemployment, distress, and depression, should the 
protective-tariff policy of the Republican Party be abandoned, magnify 
a thousandfold the present temporary depression in some of our 
industries. 

I want to assure the public that in directing this legislation I have 
at all times endeavored to present all facts pertinent to the issue, and 
it has been my object to direct this measure in such a manner as to 
insure protection to the American workingman, farmer, industrialist, and 
consumer, 
7 THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I ask permission to have printed 
in the Recorp a letter appearing in the Washington Post this 
morning from Daniel C. Roper and a brief criticism of John J. 
Raskob by former Secretary of the Navy Josephus Daniels. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The letter and statement are as follows: 


[From the Washington Post, Tuesday, April 1, 1930] 


DEMOCRATIC PARTY HEADED FOR ANTIPROHIBITION, SAYS DANIEL C. ROPER— 
HOLDS RASKOB RESPONSIBLE 


To the EDITOR oF THE POST. 

Str: In view of the references appearing in your columns and else- 
where regarding my testimony before the House Judiciary Committee 
on prohibition enforcement reform, I wish to state that what I did say 
to the committee was in substance that too much reliance bas been 
placed upon the enforcement of the law by officers and not enough atten 
tion given to the same kind of educational work among the people that 
were responsible for national prohibition; that no entirely satisfactory 
method of control of the liquor traffic has yet been discovered; that 
State control as demonstrated in South Carolina utterly failed; that our 
present program of control is the best yet devised and will be successful 
in proportion to the interest aroused among the people to assume their 
proper responsibilities as citizens; that the enforcement of the prohibi- 
tion law does not differ materially from the enforcement of other laws, 
in that those primarily responsible for the law must be active in both 
observing and in seeking obseryance; that while I believe every person 
should be granted the right to seek the repeal of any law which he 
believes is not contributing to the best interest of the people, he should 
observe and seek observance for all laws as long as they are on the 
statute books. 

Now, to my political critics, I would say that as political parties are 
the agencies through which policies of Government are outlined for the 
people, I feel that it is nothing short of a tragedy that a party of the 
historic background of the Democratic Party should be arrayed against 
prohibition, which is regarded as a moral issue by so many Democrats, 
especially throughout the South and West, where the greatest support 
of the party is lodged. 

I belleve that prohibition properly enforced will in time control as 
satisfactorily as possible the greatest evil and most corrupting political 
and social influence in modern times. It is natural, therefore, that as a 
life-long Democrat, I am greatly concerned with the present organized 
attitude of my party. 

In Chairman Raskob we have a man exclusively schooled in Republican 
economic thinking as against the traditional Democratic economic 
thought, but, more important than that at this time, Mr. Raskob is a 
member of the National Association Against Prohibition. He is one of 
the largest financial contributors to the fund for the support of this 
antiprohibition movement, having at one time, according to published 
reports, contributed as much as $31,666.69 to the fund. 

Thus we have in his attitude an outlined procedure for the Democratic 
Party to contend for the defeat of what many Democrats believe to be 
a great social reform, a reform for which a large number of Democrats 
contended and labored for generations to secure, It is easy to see that 
the party is now heading toward an antiprobibition plank in the 1932 
national platform, with former Gov. Alfred E. Smith as the logical 
nominee for President, committed as he is to a material change in, or 
repeal of, the eighteenth amendment. 

DANIEL C. Roper. 


JOSEPHUS DANIELS CRITICIZES RASKOB—CHAIRMAN SHOULD PAY DEBT HE 
CREATED AGAINST PARTY, HE SAYS 

Rateton, N. C., March 28.—Charging that John J. Raskob is “ more 
interested in destroying prohibition than in the Democratic Party,” 
Josephus Daniels, former Secretary of the Navy, in an editorial for to- 
morrow's edition of his newspaper, the News and Observer, declares 
that Mr. Raskob owes it to the party to pay the debt he created 
against it” and resign his connection with the national Democratic 
executive committee. 

“The Democratic Party,” he continues, “demands, or the best por- 
tion of it does, that the chairman of the committee shall have no 
alliances that are hurtful to the common good, or that will work injury 
to party success. As long as he (Raskob) remains, millions of voters 
will believe the Democratic Party is wet.“ 
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Mr. Raskob, the editor says, gave money to the Association Against 
the Eighteenth Amendment and made “advances to the Democratic 
Party.” 

No campaign, Mr. Daniels writes, had such costly and unnecessary 
frills as that of 1928. Mr. Raskob wished them. He adopted them. 
He should pay for them.” 


QUORUM CALL FOR EXECUTIVE SESSION 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the 
Senate a resolution coming over from a previous day, which will 
be stated. 

The Chief Clerk read Senate Resolution 232, submitted by 
Mr. Biease on March 12, 1930, providing for a roll call of the 
Senate before the transaction of business in executive sessions. 

Mr. JONES. I ask to have that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will go over 
without prejudice. 


OPERATIONS OF WAR FINANCE CORPORATIONS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the 
Senate another resolution coming over from a previous day, 
which will be stated. 

The Chief Clerk read Senate Resolution 237, submitted by Mr. 
BrookHart on March 17, 1930, requesting certain information 
from the Secretary of the Treasury concerning operations of the 
War Finance Corporation. 

Mr. FESS. Let that go over. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, can not the Senator let 
the resolution be adopted? I have talked to the chairman of the 
Banking and Currency Committee. It is agreeable to him, and I 
have agreed to consult with the department so as not to make 
extra work in connection with the matter. 

Mr. FESS. I had suggested that the resolution go to the com- 
mittee, and I thought it was agreed that it should go to the 
Banking and Currency Committee. 

Mr. BROOKHART. No; there was no such agreement. In 
fact, there was the other understanding with the chairman of 
the committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution is properly 
before the Senate, and can not be sent over upon objection. A 
motion to refer it to a committee, however, is in order. 

Mr. FESS. I move that the resolution be referred to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Ohio. 

The motion was agreed to. 


PERSONNEL OF AMERICAN DELEGATION TO NAVAL CONFERENCE 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the 
Senate another resolution coming over from a previous day, 
which will be stated. 

The Chief Clerk read Senate Resolution 242, submitted by 
Mr. Bras on March 22, 1930, requesting certain information 
concerning the American delegation representing the United 
States Government at the naval parley in London. 

Mr. BLEASH. I ask for the consideration of the resolution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the resolution. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, will not the Senator let the 
resolution go over until a later date? 

Mr. BLEASE. Very well, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution goes over 
without prejudice. = 

Morning business is closed. The calendar under Rule VIII 
is in order, 

THE CALENDAR 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I should like to announce 
generally that I desire to have the calendar taken up now under 
Rule VIII, and proceeded with until 2 o'clock. At that time 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Tyrprnes] will address the 
Senate, possibly at some length; he told me this morning prob- 
ably for two hours. At the expiration of that time it has been 
agreed by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] with the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] that an appropriation 
bill may come up; and the Senator from Nebraska has agreed 
to lay aside the unfinished business until the passage of that 
appropriation. bill. 

It will be my policy to have as many morning hours as pos- 
sible, in order to complete the calendar, because many Mem- 
bers are pressing for action on bills that are now on the 
calendar, and I think they are entitled to consideration, 
Therefore it is agreed that to-night we shall again adjourn 
until to-morrow for the purpose of having a calendar day. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, in order that we may expedite 
business and get along as rapidly as possible toward the final 
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settlement of the Muscle Shoals matter, does not the Senator 
think we could begin meeting at 11 o'clock and adjourning 
until 11 o'clock the next day? 

SEVERAL Senators. No! 

Mr. WATSON. I will say to my friend from Alabama that 
from what I know of the debate that is likely to occur, my 
judgment is that the Muscle Shoals measure will not take at 
the extreme limit over three days, and my judgment is that it 
will be passed in two days. Therefore, I see no reason for 
meeting at 11 o’clock, because so many committees are meeting, 
and it would inconvenience such a great number of Members 
that it occurs to me it ought not to be done. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I merely wish to suggest to the Senator that 
I hope he will help the Senator from Nebraska and the rest of 
us to push the Muscle Shoals measure along, so that we may 
finally dispose of it, and do it this week. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, everybody knows that we have 
gone along for several months without morning hours. There 
are a great many bills on the calendar; and I realize the 
anxiety of Senators to dispose of some of these bills that can 
be disposed of if we have a morning hour occasionally. Unless 
something develops to indicate that somebody is trying to delay 
or interfere with the rapid disposition of the unfinished busi- 
ness, I shall not, as far as I am concerned, try to have the 
Senate take a recess, at least for a few days, until the ac- 
cumulated business on the calendar can be disposed of as much 
as it can be disposed of by calling the calendar. 

I do not want to delay the Muscle Shoals measure, of course. 
If there is going to be extended debate or unreasonable delay, 
I shall ask the Senate instead of adjourning to take a recess, 
and if the consideration of the bill continues, I may suggest 
that we meet at an earlier hour, But for the present I do not 
thing we ought to do that. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, my suggestion was that we 
adjourn until 11 o'clock, so we would have from 11 o'clock 
until 2 to spend on the calendar. 

Mr. NORRIS. Personally, I would not have any objection 
to that, but there are a great many Senators interested in hear- 
ings before committees, and the committees are now doing some 
active work which they were prevented from taking up during 
the consideration of the tariff bill. So I think it is reasonable 
to ask that we not hurry matters. 


BOARD OF VISITORS TO THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). 
clerk will announce the first bill on the calendar. 

The bill (S. 168) providing for the biennial appointment of 
a board of visitors to inspect and report upon the government 
and conditions in the Philippine Islands was announced as the 
first business on the calendar, and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, proceeded to its consideration. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, the chief objection to this 
bill is the biennial feature of it, and I should like to move an 
anrendment to it, that in line 3 the word “ biennial” be stricken 


out. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will report the 
amendment. 

The Currey CLERK. On page 1, line 3, strike out the word 
“ biennial.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, the senior Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Hawes] is very deeply interested in this 
general subject, and in his absence I ask that the bill may go 
over. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Will not the Senator permit the amend- 
ment I have just offered to be agreed to and then have the bill 
go over? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Oh, yes. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I believe the objection to the measure on 
the part of the friends of independence will be withdrawn when 
it provides only for one board of visitors to go to the islands 
and study conditions there. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. There is no objection at all to 
the amendment proposed. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I have no objection to the bill going over 
if the Senator will permit the amendment to be agreed to. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Con- 
necticut state whether or not the number of Senators on the 
board has been increased? 

Mr. BINGHAM. The committee recommended an amend- 
ment in line 6 to increase the number of Senators from three 
to four, and I hope that amendment will be agreed to also before 
the bill goes over. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Senator does intend to offer that amend- 
ment later on? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I shall offer it later, unless the Senator 
from Montana objects to having it acted on now. 


The 
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, The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment in line 2. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state the amend- 
ment in line 6. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 1, line 6, strike out “3” and 
insert “ 4.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Now, the Senator from Montana has asked 
that the bill be allowed to go over in the absence of the senior 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Hawes]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


BRANDING OF DELETERIOUS FOODS 


The bill (S. 1133) to amend section 8 of the act entitled “An 
act for preventing the manufacture, sale, or transportation of 
adulterated or misbranded or poisonous or deleterious foods, 
drugs, medicines, and liquors, and for regulating traffic therein, 
and for other purposes,” approved June 30, 1906, as amended, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. COPELAND. Let that go over. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, may. I ask who objected? 
ane PRESIDING OFFICER, The senior Senator from New 

ork. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I suggest that when an objec- 
tion is made the Senator making it rise and speak loud enough 
so that Senators may hear him, 

on PRESIDING OFFICER. The point of order is well 
taken. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I hope the distinguished Sena- 
tor from New York will not further interpose his objection. 
During the session last year, when we were working under a 
unanimous-consent agreement, the Senator objected, and I 
thought when we proceeded to consider the calendar under Rule 
VIII probably he would permit the bill to be passed. It has 
the support of all the consumers’ leagues in the country; I 
know of no objection to it; it was reported unanimously by the 
committee; and if the Senator will be good enough to permit 
the bill to come up for consideration to-day I shall be very 
happy, indeed. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I have very serious objec- 
tion to this bill, not at all as regards its principle, but I am 
quite unwilling to place in the hands of one man the establish- 
ment of standards for food. If those standards are so well 
established that they can be written into law, I am heartily in 
favor of such a law; but I do not think this bill as it is written 
should pass. There are certain changes I would like to have 
made in it. I shall be very glad to discuss them with the 
Senator from Oregon or with the committee, but I am unwilling 
to have the bill passed in its present form. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, if the Senator were familiar 
with the pure food and drugs act, he would know that there are 
many, many standards set up—arbitrarily, if you please—and 
this is following a well-beaten path of legislation. There is 
nothing unique in it. It has had the sanction of the country 
for years, as a result of experience. However, I do not want 
to impose the bill upon the Senator if he has any valid objec- 
tion, and if the Senator will sit down with me and consider 
some proposal in the way of a change, having said that he is 
for the principle of the bill and believes in it, I shall then be 
willing to have it go over this morning, but I do want action 
at this session, and very early action. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I shall be very happy, 
indeed, to meet the Senator, or the committee, at any time. 

Mr. McNARY. Then in a very few days I shall meet with 
the Senator, and the next time the bill is reached I hope he 
pote prepared to allow us to proceed with the consideration 
of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


AMENDMENT OF THE RULES 


The resolution (S. Res. 76) to amend Rule XXXIII of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate relating to the privilege of the 
floor was announced as next in order. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I do not know what change this 
proposes to make in the rules. I have not been able to examine 
the resolution. I suggest that it go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be passed 
over. 

MUSCLE SHOALS 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 49) to provide for the national 
defense by the creation of a corporation for the operation of the 
Government properties at and near Muscle Shoals in the State 
of Alabama, and for other purposes, was announced as next in 
order, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. As this is the unfinished busi- 
ness, the clerk will report the next bill on the calendar. 
TERMINATION OF FEDERAL CONTROL OF RAILROADS 


The bill (S. 571) to amend section 204 of the act entitled “An 
act to provide for the termination of Federal control of rail- 
roads and systems of transportation; to provide for the settle- 
ment of disputes between carriers and their employees; to fur- 
ther amend an act entitled ‘An act to regulate commerce,’ 
approved February 4, 1887, as amended, and for other purposes,” 
approved February 28, 1920, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, the bill in this exact form 
passed at the last session of the Congress. It got over to the 
House too late for consideration. It came up once or twice on 
the call of the calendar during the present session, and some 
Senators were not familiar with it and asked that it go over. 
I called their attention to the provisions of the bill, furnished 
them with information, and they were all quite willing that the 
bill should be enacted into law. It had the unanimous approval 
of the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Interstate Commerce with amendments, 
on page 2, line 5, to strike out the letter “h” in the parentheses 
and substitute therefor the letter “i,” and on page 2, line 6, to 
strike out the letter “h” in parentheses and substitute therefor 
the letter “i,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 204 of the act entitled “An act to 
provide for the termination of Federal control of railroads and systems 
of transportation; to provide for the settlement of disputes between 
carriers and their employees; to further amend an act entitled ‘An act 
to regulate commerce,’ approved February 4, 1887, as amended, and for 
ether purposes,” approved February 28, 1920, be amended and reenacted 
by adding thereto a new paragraph to be known as paragraph (i). 

(i) If the claim of any carrier under this section is denied in whole 
or in part by the commission, the several district courts of the United 
States shall have jurisdiction, upon a petition of such carrier to enjoin 
and set aside such action of the commission, to hear and determine 
questions of law arising upon such claims in the same manner and to 
the same extent as they now hear and determine questions of law in 
cases brought to enjoin, set aside, annul, or suspend in whole or in 
part any order of the Interstate Commerce Commission under the act 
entitled “An act to create a commerce court and to amend the act 
entitled ‘An act to regulate commerce,’ approved February 4, 1887, as 
heretofore amended, and for other purposes,” approved June 18, 1910, 
as amended by the act entitled “An act making appropriations to supply 
urgent deficicncies in appropriations for the fiscal year 1913, and for 
other purposes,“ approved October 22, 1913; and the provisions of said 
act shall apply to all such proceedings under this amendment: Pro- 
vided, That if the petition is for the enjoining and setting aside of any 
such action taken by the commission prior to the approval of this 
amendment, said petition shall be filed within one year from the time 
when this act is approved, and not after; and if the petition is for the 
enjoining and setting aside of any such action taken by the commission 
after the approval of this amendment, said petition shall be filed within 
one year from the time when such action is taken by the commission, 
unless within such period the carrier and the commission agreed in 
writing to suspend the running of the statute of limitations for filing 
suit from the date of the agreement to the date of the final decision in 
one or more named cases then pending before the courts. 


The amendments were agreed to. š 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

BILL PASSED OVER 

The bill (S. 549) to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to 
proceed with the construction of certain public works, and for 
other purposes, was announced as next in order, 

Mr. JONES. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY 


The bill (S. 550) to regulate the distribution and promotion 
of commissioned officers of the line of the Navy, and for other 
purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator from 
Maine whether or not that has anything to do with the pay of 
the officers. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, a subcommittee was appointed to 
consider this bill, and I will ask the junior Senator from Oregon, 
who was the chairman of that subcommittee, to make a state- 
ment in regard to the measure. 
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Mr. STEIWER. Mr. President, this is not a pay bill, and it 
would have no effect on the pay of any officer. It is merely a 
distribution bill. It would not increase the total number of 
officers, and it would not increase the expense, save that for the 
first three years the total expenses for the salaries of the 
officers will be increased at the rate of $39,000 per year. 

After that the earlier retirement will result in some saving 
in cost to the Government. I hope there will be no objection to 
the bill. It has been pending before the Senate for a very long 
time, and the Navy greatly desires that it should be passed. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, it seems to be dovetailed with 
an increase of pay. I have asked about the measure because of 
this situation. Very much to my surprise, I was appointed on 
a joint committee to study and report to Congress with refer- 
ence to the pay of the officers of the Army, the Navy, the Coast 
Guard, and so on. It seems to me, that if we are to do that, 
legislation increasing pay or affecting the pay should await the 
report of that joint commission. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, this bill does not propose to in- 
crease the pay of any officer. It changes the assignment of 
officers in the grades so that there will be a more even distribu- 
tion. The bill has been worked out by the department, and the 
department is solidly back of the measure. I have not heard of 
any opposition to the bill. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, as one of the members of the 
subcommittee which considered this measure, let me say to the 
Senator from Washington that the rate of pay is not changed, 
but the number of officers in each grade is changed. 

Mr. JONES. That is all right, then. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? ; 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
beste proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as fol- 
ows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That so much of the naval appropriation act 
approved August 29, 1916 (Stat. L., vol. 39, p. 576; U. S. C., title 34, 
see. 4), as provides: That the total number of commissioned line offi- 
cers on the active list at any one time, exclusive of commissioned war- 
rant officers, shall be distributed in the proportion of 1 of the grade of 
rear admiral to 4 in the grade of captain, to 7 in the grade of com- 
mander, to 14 in the grade of lieutenant commander, to 32½ in the 
grade of lieutenant, to 4144 in the grades of lieutenant (junior grade) 
and ensign, inclusive,” is hereby amended to read as follows: That 
the total number of commissioned line officers on the active list at any 
one time, exclusive of commissioned warrant officers, shall be distributed 
in the proportion of 1 In the grade of rear admiral, to 4 in the grade 
of captain, to 8 in the grade of commander, to 15 in the grade of 
lieutenant commander, to 30 in the grade of lieutenant, to 42 in the 
grades of lieutenant (junior grade) and ensign, inclusive: Provided, 
That no officer shall be reduced in rank or pay or separated from the 
active list of the Navy as the result of any computation made to deter- 
mine the authorized number of officers in the various grades of the 
Une.“ 

Sec. 2. The selection board established by the act of August 29, 1916, 
shall be convened at least once each year and at such times as the 
Secretary of the Navy may direct, The Secretary of the Navy shall 
furnish the selection board with the names of all officers who are 
eligible by law for consideration by said board for selection for promo- 
tion as herein authorized, together with the record of each officer. 
Each board shall recommend for promotion from among those officers 
who are eligible such number as may be directed by the Secretary of 
the Navy, which number shall be 10 per cent of the authorized number 
of officers in the grades to which promotions are to be made as deter- 
mined by the existing computation, and in addition thereto the num- 
ber, if any, of vacancies then existing and which may occur on or 
before June 30 in said grade in excess of the number of officers in the 
next lower grade on the promotion list provided for in section 4: 
Provided, That if the number of officers in any grade on the promotion 
list is in excess of the number of vacancies then existing and which 
may occur in the next higher grade on or before June 30, as aforesaid, 
and said excess shall equal or exceed 10 per cent of the authorized 
number of officers in said next higher grade as above determined, the 
number to be furnished the board for recommendation for promotion 
to said next higher grade shall be reduced to 8 per cent of said author- 
ized number: Provided further, That if the number of officers in any 
grade on the promotion list shall at any time be insufficient to fill 
vacancies then existing and which may occur in the next higher grade 
prior to the convening of the selection board next ensuing, the Secretary 
of the Navy may, in his discretion, convene a selection board to recom- 
mend for promotion such additional number of officers as may be neces- 
sary to fill said vacancies. 

Sec. 3. Except as provided in section 7, captains, commanders, and 
lieutenant commanders, who shall not have been recommended for pro- 
motion to the next higher grade by the report of a line selection board 
as approved by the President prior to the completion of 35, 28, or 21 
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years, respectively, of commissioned service in the Navy, shall be in- 
eligible for consideration by a line-selection board, and any officer in said 
grades shall likewise be ineligible for consideration who on June 30 
of the calendar year of the convening of the board shall have had less 
than four years’ service in his grade: Provided, That the commissioned 
service of Naval Academy graduates, for the purpose of this section 
only, shall be computed from June 30 of the calendar year in which 
the class in which they graduated completed its academic course, or, if 
its academic course was more or less than four years, from June 30 
of the calendar year in which it would have completed an academic 
course of four years: Provided further, That except as provided in sec- 
tion 7, officers of any grade commissioned in the line of the Navy 
from sources other than the Naval Academy, shall become ineligible for 
consideration by a selection board when the members of the Naval 
Academy class next junior to them at the date of their original perma- 
nent commission as ensign or above become ineligible for consideration 
under the provisions of this section, 

Sec. 4. The names of all officers recommended for promotion to the 
next higher grade by the report of a line-selection board as approved 
by the President shall be placed on a promotion list and, except as 
otherwise provided in this section, shall not be considered again for the 
next higher grade by any subsequent selection board. Promotions to 
fill vacancies in the grades of commander and above shall be made from 
officers of the next lower grade whose names appear on said promotion 
list. Officers so promoted pursuant to the recommendations of the 
same report shall take rank with one another in accordance with their 
seniority in the grade from which promoted, and officers recommended 
in an earlier report shall, when promoted, have precedence of officers 
recommended in a later report: Provided, That the Secretary of the 
Navy, may, in his discretion, with the approval of the President, remove 
the name of any officer from said promotion list and submit it to the 
next ensuing selection board for consideration and recommendation. If 
recommended for promotion by said board and approved by the Presi- 
dent, the name of such officer shall be replaced on the promotion List 
in the position from which removed, without prejudice, by reason of its 
having been temporarily removed therefrom, and when promoted such 
officer shall take rank in accordance with his seniority on the promotion 
list at the time his name was removed therefrom. If not recommended 
by said board, such officer shall be subject to involuntary retirement, 
as provided later herein, under the same conditions in all respects as 
though his name had not previously been placed on the promotion list. 
If the name of any officer shall be removed from the promotion list of 
officers in any grade and submitted to another board as herein pro- 
vided, the number furnished said board by the Secretary of the Navy 
to be recommended for promotion to the next higher grade shall be 
increased accordingly. 

Sec. 5. All officers who are not on the promotion list and who, after 
completion of the designated periods of service as prescribed for their 
respective grades, become ineligible for consideration by a line selection 
board in accordance with this act, or who, if on said promotion list, 
undergo the required examinations for promotion and are found not 
professionally qualified, shall be transferred to the retired list of the 
Navy. All lieutenants who are 45 or more years of age, or who have 
completed 20 or more years of service, counting all service for which 
they would be entitled to credit for voluntary retirement, and who 
undergo the required examination for promotion to Heutenant com- 
mander and are found not professionally qualified, shall be transferred 
to the retired list of the Navy: Provided, That if such lieutenants were 
permanently appointed as ensign or above in the permanent line of the 
Navy while holding permanent warrant or permanent commissioned 
warrant rank in the Navy they shall have the option of reverting to 
such permanent warrant or permanent commissioned warrant status 
in the lineal position to which their seniority would have entitled them 
had their service subsequent to such appointment been rendered in 
the status to which they revert. 

Sec. 6. Officers retired pursuant to any section of this act shall re- 
ceive pay at the rate of 24% per cent of their active-duty pay multiplied 
by the number of years of service for which they were entitled to credit 
in computation of their longevity pay on the active list, not to exceed 
a total of 75 per cent of said active-duty pay: Provided, That because of 
variations in the date of entry Into the Naval Academy of members of 
the classes of 1906 to 1916, inclusive, ranging from June to September, 
a fractional year of nine months or more shall be considered a full year 
in computing the number of years of service of members of those classes 
by which the rate of 214 per cent is multiplied. 

Sxc. 7. When the number of involuntary transfers in any fiscal year 
from any grade to the retired list pursuant to this act would otherwise 
exceed one-seventh of the authorized number of officers in said grade, 
less one-seventh of the authorized number in the grade next above, as 
determined by existing computations, the selection board concerned 
shall designate by name such excess of officers for retention on the 
active list until the end of the next fiscal year. Officers so desig- 
nated shall retain their eligibility for selection and promotion during 
said year. If not recommended for promotion or again designated 
for retension on the active list, they shall be transferred to the 
retired list in accordance with the provisions of this act: Provided, 
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That the selection board may in any fiscal year designate for retention 
on the active list until the end of the next fiscal year any officer who 
has lost numbers or precedence and has been promoted after suffering 
such loss: Provided further, That all transfers to the retired list pur- 
suant to this act shall be made as of June 30 of the current calendar 
year and the resulting vacancies shall be regarded as occurring on that 
date: And provided further, That such number of the graduating class 
of the Naval Academy may be commissioned as ensigns in excess of the 
total authorized number of commissioned line officers of the Navy as in 
the opinion of the Secretary of the Navy may be necessary to fill 
vacancies which will occur prior to July 1 of the current calendar year. 
and thereafter no further appointments shall be made in the grade of 
ensign until the total number of commissioned line officers has been 
reduced below that authorized by law. 

Src. 8. In making any computation required or authorized by or pur- 
suant to this act there shall be excluded from consideration those 
officers carried by law as additional numbers, and whenever a final frac- 
tion of one-half or more occurs the whole number next above shall be 
regarded as the authorized number. 

Sec. 9. The provision in the act approved August 29, 1916 (39 Stat. 
L. 579; U. 8. C., title 34, sec. 311), prescribing maximum age limits 
for the promotion of captains, commanders, and lieutenant commanders 
is hereby repealed. 

Sec. 10. The act of March 4, 1925, section 30 (43 Stat. L. 1279; 
U. S. C., title 34, sec. 399), providing for the retirement of officers 
who have been specially commended for their performance of duty in 
actual combat with the enemy is hereby amended by inserting after 
the words “by reason of age ineligibility for promotion" the words 
“or ineligibility for consideration by a selection board after completion 
of the designated periods of service for their respective grades,” so 
that the first paragraph of said section 30 will read as follows: 

“All officers of the Navy and Marine Corps who have been specially 
commended for their performance of duty in actual combat with the 
enemy during the World War, by the head of the executive department 
under whose jurisdiction such duty was performed, when retired by 
reason of age ineligibility for promotion, or ineligibility for considera- 
tion by a selection board after completion of the designated periods of 
service for their respective grades, shall be placed upon the retired list 
with the rank of the next higher grade and with three-fourths of the 
pay they would have received if not advanced in rank pursuant to this 
Section.” 

Sxe. 11. All acts and parts of acts, so far as they conflict with the 
provisions of this act, are hereby repealed. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE MARINE CORPS 

The bill (S. 551) to regulate the distribution and promotion 
of commissioned officers in the Marine Corps, and for other 
purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Let that go over. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, this bill provides for the same 
system which was just adopted in reference to the Navy. It 
applies to the Marine Corps. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I have some very serious 
objections to this system. I am not familiar with the provi- 
sions of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On objection, the bill will be 
passed over. 

BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 412) to authorize the creation of organized rural 
communities to demonstrate the benefits of planned settlement 
and supervised rural development was announced as next in 
order. f 

Mr. PHIPPS. Let that go over. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, this is an extremely important 
bill, and I will ask that it go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over 
on the objection of the Senator from Colorado. 

The bill (S. 215) to amend section 13 of the act of March 4, 
1923, entitled “An act to provide for the classification of civilian 
positions within the District of Columbia and in the field serv- 
ices,” as amended by the act of May 28, 1928, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. BRATTON. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


INVESTIGATION OF THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


The resolution (S. Res. 49) authorizing Committee on Manu- 
factures, or any duly authorized subcommittee thereof, to in- 
yestigate immediately the working conditions of employees in 
the textile industry of the States of North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, and Tennessee, was announced as next in order, 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I desire to inquire as to the 
parliamentary situation with reference to this resolution, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state his in- 
quiry. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I am in favor of this investigation by the 
Federal Trade Commission, as reported by the committee. A 
minority of three or four on the committee reported in favor 
of the Wheeler resolution, to which I am opposed. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I am going to ask to have 
the resolution go over this morning, because considerable time 
will be taken in the discussion of it. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I want to say to the Senator from Montana 
that I do not intend to throw any obstacle in the way of the 
consideration of the resolution. I made an inquiry as to the par- 
liamentary situation. If the Senator wants it to go over, I have 
nothing more to say. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be passed 
over. : 
BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 153) granting consent to the city and county of 
San Francisco to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
across the Bay of San Francisco from Rincon Hill to a point 
near the South Mole of San Antonio Estuary, in the county of 
Alameda, in said State, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. JOHNSON. That may go over. y 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over 
on the suggestion of the author. 


PARDONS— WHEN EFFECTIVE 


The bill (S. 90) relating to pardons, was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole and was read as follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That a pardon shall be effective to all intents and 
purposes from the time of its delivery or presentation, by or under the 
authority of the President, to the individual named therein as the ob- 
ject of Executive clemency, whether the same shall have been accepted 
by such person or not, but such pardon shall in no manner affect the 
right of any person to prosecute an appeal or writ of error from a judg- 
ment of conviction. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

SUBP@NAS FROM DISTRICT COURTS 


The bill (S. 1645) to amend section 876 of the Revised Stat- 
utes, was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the im- 
mediate consideration of the bill? 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, will not the Senator from Mon- 
tana make a brief statement as to what the bill proposes? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The bill makes a change in rela- 
tion to the subpœnaing of witnesses before district courts. 

Under the existing law a subpæna can not run for a greater 
distance than 100 miles from the seat of the court. This author- 
izes a court to issue a subpcena, upon application to the court, 
to compel the attendance of witnesses residing beyond 100 miles, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary with an amendment, on 
page 2, line 3, after the words “ District of Columbia,” to insert 
the words “No costs for the attendance of any witness thus 
subpenaed upon permission of the court shall be taxed against 
the opposing party unless by the court’s order,” so as to make 
the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 876 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States be, and it is hereby, amended so as to read as follows: 

“Suc. 876. Subpœnas for witnesses who are required to attend a court 
of the United States, in any district, may run into any other district: 
Provided, That in civil cases no writ of subpœna shall issue for witnesses 
living out of the district in which the court is held at a greater distance 
than 100 miles from the place of holding the same without the permis- 
sion of the court being first had upon proper application and cause 
shown. The word ‘district’ and the words ‘district court’ as used 
herein shall be construed to include the District of Columbia and the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia. No costs for the attendance 
of any witness thus subpenaed upon permission of the court shall be 
taxed against the opposing party unless by the court's order.” 


The amendment was agreed to, 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 
RESOLUTIONS, ETC., PASSED OVER 


The resolution (S. Res. 119) authorizing and directing the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce to investigate the wreck of 
the airplane City ef San Francisco and certain matters pertain- 
ing to interstate air commerce was announced as next in order. 
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Mr. BRATTON. I ask that the resolution may go over with- 
out prejudice. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be passed 
over on the suggestion of the author. 

The resolution (S. Res. 129) for the appointment of a special 
committee to investigate the sales of ships by the United States 
Shipping Board and Merchant Fleet Corporation was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. JONES. That may go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill goes over on the objec- 
tion of the Senator from Washington. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 20) to promote peace and to 
equalize the burdens and to minimize the profits of war was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On objection of the Senator 
from California the joint resolution will go over. 

The bill (S. 684) to amend section 9 of the Federal reserve 
act, as amended, to authorize the Federal Reserve Board to 
waive notice by State banks and trust companies of intention to 
withdraw from membership in a Federal reserve bank was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I notice that the Senator who 
introduced the bill [Mr. FLETCHER] is not present. I have some 
remarks I want to make on it. If there is no other objection 
at this time, then I shall ask to have the bill passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2605) to amend section 9 of the Federal reserve 
act, to permit State member banks of the Federal reserve system 
to establish or retain branches in foreign countries or in depend- 
encies or insular possessions of the United States, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. BRATTON. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION 5153, REVISED STATUTES 

The bill (S. 486) to amend section 5153 of the Revised Stat- 
utes as amended was considered as in Committee of the Whole 
and was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That section 5153 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended (U. S. C., title 12, sec. 90), is amended by adding at the end 
thereof a new paragraph to read as follows: 

“Any association may, upon the deposit with it of public money of a 
State or any political subdivision thereof, give security for the safe- 
keeping and prompt payment of the money so deposited, of the same 
kind as is authorized by the law of the State in which such association 
is located in the case of other banking institutions in the State.” 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, may we have a brief explanation 
of the purposes of the bill? 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. It is a bill simply to confer on a 
national bank the same opportunity for the giving of security 
for the safe-keeping and prompt payment of State or county 
moneys, as is authorized with reference to State banking institu- 
tions. The bill was carefully considered by the Committee on 
Bawang and Currency and it has the unanimous approval of the 
committee. 


Mr. JONES. I have no objection. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

BILL PASSED OVER 

The bill (S. 2400) to regulate the height, exterior design, and 
construction of private and semipublic buildings in certain areas 
of the National Capital was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BRATTON. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL RESERVE ACT 

The bill (S. 2666) to amend sections 6 and 9 of the Federal 
reserve act, and for other purposes, in order to facilitate the 
eancellation of Federal reserve bank stock in certain cases 
where member banks have ceased to function, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, I should like to have an ex- 
planation of the bill. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, the bill was unanimously recom- 
mended by the Federal Reserve Board and unanimously reported 
by the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Mr. BRATTON. I would like to know what the bill provides. 
I would like to have a brief statement of what it accomplishes. 

Mr. GLASS. It is a mere formality to expedite the closing 
up of the affairs of a bank which has failed. 

Mr. BRATTON. I have no objection. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I was about to suggest that the 
clerk read the report of the committee, but that will not now 
be necessary. 
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1 WHEELER. Mr. President, may we have the bill read in 
full? 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be read in full. 
There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That section 6 of the act of December 23, 1913, 
known as the Federal reserve act (U. S. C., title 12, sec. 288), be 
amended and reenacted to read as follows: 

“Sec. 6. If any member bank shall be declared insolvent and a re- 
ceiver appointed therefor, the stock held by it in said Federal reserve 
bank shall be canceled, without impairment of its liability, and all cash- 
paid subscriptions on said stock, with one-half of 1 per cent per month 
from the period of last dividend, not to exceed the book value thereof, 
shall be first applied to all debts of the insolvent member bank to the 
Federal reserve bank, and the balance, if any, shall be paid to the 
receiver of the insolvent bank. 

“If any national bank which has not gone into liquidation as pro- 
vided in section 5220 of the Revised Statutes (U. S. C., title 12, sec. 
181) and for which a recelver has not already been appointed for other 
lawful cause, shall discontinue its banking operations for a period of 60 
days, the Comptroller of the Currency may, if he deems it advisable, 
appoint a receiver for such bank. The stock held by the said national 
bank in the Federal reserve bank of its district shall thereupon be can- 
celed and said national bank shall receive in payment therefor, under 
regulations to be prescribed by the Federal Reserve Board, a sum equal 
to its cash-paid subscriptions on the shares canceled and one-half of 1 
per cent a month from the period of the last dividend, not to exceed the 
book value thereof, less any liability of such national bank to the 
Federal reserye bank. 

“Whenever the capital stock of a Federal reserve bank is reduced 
either on account of a reduction in capital stock of any member bank 
or of the liquidation or insolvency of such bank or on account of the 
appointment of a receiver for a national bank following discontinuance 
of its banking operations as provided in this section, the board of direc- 
tors shall cause to be executed a certificate to the Comptroller of the 
Currency showing such reduction of capital stock and the amount repaid 
to such bank,” 

Src, 2. That the eighth paragraph of section 9 of the Federal reserve 
act, as amended (U. S. C., title 12, sec. 327), be amended and reenacted 
to read as follows: 

“Tf at any time it shall appear to the Federal Reserve Board that a 
member bank has failed to comply with the provisions of this section or 
the regulations of the Federal Reserve Board made pursuant thereto, or 
has ceased to exercise banking functions without a receiver or liquidat- 
ing agent having been appointed therefor, it shall be within the power 
of the board after hearing to require such bank to surrender its stock in 
the Federal reserve bank and to forfeit all rights and privileges of 
membership. The Federal Reserve Board may restore membership upon 
due proof of compliance with the conditions imposed by this section.” 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, in connection with this bill I 


invite attention to the following statement: 


FEDERAL LAND AND INTERMEDIATE CREDIT BANK INVESTIGATION 
Page, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Date: 


In order to save time I ask to have printed in the RECORD cer- 
tain letters and documents which have been forwarded to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

The letters and documents are as follows: 

FAYETTEVILLE, N. C., March 29, 1930. 
Hon, Coun. L, BLeAsE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

Sin: I am inclosing to you herewith correspondence and contract cov- 
ering 30 shares of stock issued by the Federal Land Bank of Columbia, 
S. C., on January 24, 1922, in lieu of loan to Mrs. Eliza J. Melvin for 
$3,000. 

Eliza J, Melvin has since died and I am the legal administrator for 
her estate, and I have since paid the Federal land bank in full for the 
loan and have made demands on them for the refund for the stock that 
was issued to her. They refuse to pay or refund any part of it, as the 


inelosed correspondence will show. 

I do not feel like it is just for the Federal land bank to deduct the 
amount of this stock and hold same without interest or dividends for 
eight years, and then, after the account has been paid by the borrower, 
to withhold and refuse payment of the money. 


APRIL I 


Surely it can not be possible that our Government gives sanction io 
this kind of business and enacts laws that will protect Federal land 
banks in their schemes to fleece the people of our country out of thou- 
sands of dollars, with absolutely no redress. If such is the case, please 
try to have the law changed so that the poor people that have to bor- 
row money from those banks may haye some protection, 

Kindly let me hear from you in regard to the matter and greatly 
oblige, 

Yours very truly, 
W. J. MELVIN, 
Administrator Estate of Eliza J. Melvin, 


THE FEDERAL LAND BANK OF COLUMBIA, 
Columbia, S. C., February it, 1930. 
Subject: Loan N 132-38—Bliza J. Melvin—Liquidated. 
Mr. W. J. MELVIN, 
Fayetteville, N. C. 

Dear Sin: Answering yours of the 7th instant relative to stock in 
connection with the above loan, wish to advise that the stock which you 
own covers 30 shares of stock in the Cumberland National Farm 
Loan Association and not in the Federal Land Bank of Columbia. 

When a loan is closed the bank issues to the association, through 
which such loan is closed, certificate of stock covering shares in 
the Federal Land Bank of Columbia, and that association in turn issues 
to the said borrower shares for a like number covering stock in the 
association. 

When a loan is liquidated the bank reimburses the association for 
its stock, and the association in turn reimburses the borrower accord- 
ingly in cases where the stock of such association is of value. In your 
case the stock in the Cumberland National Farm Loan Association is 
in class 4, and stock in this class is of no value. 

You should surrender your receipt for stock to the secretary-treasurer 
of the Cumberland National Farm Loan Association, however, to be 
canceled out by him, as the same has no value. 

Yours very truly, 
A. F. BRISBANE, 
Assistant Treasurer. 
FAYETTEVILLE, N, C., February i, 1930. 
Mr. A. F. BRISBANE, 
Acting Secretary Federal Farm Loan Bank, 
Columbia, 8. C. 

Dear SIR: I am in receipt of yours of 11th instant in reply to my 
request of recent date on stock certificates of $150 issued to Mrs. Eliza 
J. Melvin on farm loan of January 24, 1922. 

Mrs. Eliza J. Melvin, the original owner of these certificates, has died, 
and I am the legal authorized administrator of the estate and have the 
certificates for collection. I have paid all the indebtedness against the 
estate, including the loan from your bank, and, according to the cer- 
tificate of stock held by me, you are Hable for the refund of this stock 
on demand after the loan has been paid in full. 

I note from your letter to me of 11th you state that the Federal 
farm loan bank is not responsible for the amount of the certificates, but 
it was issued by the local National Farm Loan Association and I must 
look to them for payment of the account, The certificates also state 
that this amount will be refunded to the secretary-treasurer of the 
National Farm Loan Association and in like manner the amount will be 
refunded to the local borrower, If this is the way this matter is to be 
settled, then send the money to the secretary-treasurer here and he will 
redeem the certificates. 

It appears that this money was retained in the Federal farm loan 
bank at Columbia at the time the loan was made and that you have held 
this money there since January 24, 1922, and without interest or divi- 
dend, subject to the payment of the loan by Eliza J. Melvin. 

The certificates that I hold for 30 shares of stock will be delivered 
to the local secretary-treasurer of the National Farm Loan Association 
here when the money has been paid, and not before; neither will the 
certificates be canceled or destroyed, as ordered by you in your letter. 
I am prepared to run this matter through the courts of this country, 
and, if necessary, I will submit the matter to the Representative in 
Congress for further investigation unless same has been properly pro- 
tected as contracted. . 

Trusting to receive check for the proper amount for cancellation of the 
certificates at once. I am, 

Yours very truly, 
W. J. MELVIN. 


THE FEDERAL Lanp BANK OF COLUMBIA, 
Columbia, S. C., February 20, 1930, 
In re: Loan N 132-33—Eliza J. Melvin—Liquidated. 
Mr. W. J. MEUVIN, 
Fayetteville, N. C. 

Dear Sik: Answering yours of the 17th instant, relative to stock in 
connection with the above subject loan, wish to advise that under the 
act of Congress under which loans are made by Federal land banks 
the borrowers are members and stockholders in the local associations, 
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while the association is a stockholder in the bank. In connection with 
this loan Mrs. Melvin owned 30 shares of stock at the par value of 
$5 each in the Cumberland National Farm Loan Association, That 
association owns the same number of shares of the same par value in 
this bank. Your stock is pledged to the association to secure the asso- 
ciation for its indorsement of your note. The stock of the association 
in this bank is pledged to the bank to secure it for the loan, and for 
all other obligations of the association to the bank. The law provides 
that the members and stockholders of the association shall be liable 
for the obligations of the association, not only to the amount of the 
stock which they hold in the association, but also for an equal addi- 
tional amount for which they may be assessed. 

When an association owes the bank nothing for delinquent or fore- 
closed loans, or otherwise, then in the case of a liquidated loan the 
bank is able to pay to the association the par value of the stock in the 
name of the association in the bank which was issued against the 
loan. Then if the borrower who is liquidating his loan owes the asso- 
ciation nothing, the association can pay him the par value of his stock 
in the association. But, where the association is indebted to the bank 
for its indorsement of loans which are delinquent or have been fore- 
closed, all of the stock in the bank issued in the name of the associa- 
tion is held by the bank as security for the association’s indebtedness 
to the bank, and the bank is unable to pay to the association in case 
of the liquidation of a loan the full par value of the stock issued in 
connection with such loan. In such case, how much, of any amount, 
the bank can pay to the association depends on the indebtedness of 
the association to the bank in connection with loans indorsed by the 
association and which are delinquent or have been foreclosed. 

‘Trusting this will explain our position in the matter, we are, 

Yours very truly, 
A. F. BRISBANB, 
Assistant Treasurer. 

Number of shares, 30. Certificate No. 17. $150. 

Receipt for stock beld by Cumberland County National Farm Loan 
Association. 

This acknowledges that there has been this day issued to Eliza J. Mel- 
vin, a member of Cumberland County National Farm Loan Association, 
of Fayetteville, State of North Carolina, certificate No. 17, for 30 
shares of capital stock of the par value of $5 in the above-named asso- 
ciation. 

This stock is issued in connection with the loan of $3,000 made 
through this association, and is in amount 5 per cent of the face of the 
loan. This stock is being held by this association pursuant to the 
provision of the Federal farm loan act as collateral security for the 
payment of the Joan, and can not be legally transferred except to a 
purchaser of the farm mortgaged. 

In witness whereof the secretary-treasurer of said association has 
hereunto set his signature this 24th day of January, 1922. 

[SBAL.] Mrs. E. M. Downrne, 

Secretary-Treasurer. 

Notice to borrower: This receipt represents your investment in stock 
on which dividends will be paid. It will be accepted at face value on 
final payment of loan. If you sell your land this receipt should be 
transferred to the purchaser, and you should collect not less than face 
value therefor. It can not be legally transferred to anyone other than 
the purchaser of the land mortgaged, on account of which this stock is 
issued. 

CLOSED-LOAN STATEMENT 
Index No. N 132-33; applicant, Eliza J. Melvin 


To Mrs. E. M. Downing, secretary-treasurer, Columbia, S. C.; Cum- 
berland N. F. L. A.; date, January 13, 1922 C; Fayetteville, N. C.;: 
youcher No. 12875; date of application, April 22, 1921; date of mort- 
gage, January 7, 1922; interest rate, 6 per cent; terms, 33 years; in- 
stallments payable semiannually, June and December, 

Simple interest from date of mortgage to beginning of amortization 
period, 868.06. Due June 1, 1922. First amortization installment, 
$105. Due December 1, 1922. 


Total 1 7 85 (face) of loan — 23. 000. 00 
) Deducted by bank for stock in N. F. LAS $150. 00 
Bedueted by bank for bank expenses (fees) 15. 00 
uted by bank for premium — insurance 
Deducted by bank for. Ae 
(For use only where original loan can- 
Q: r 
Paid on principal 
Unpaid principal- 
Accrued interest on unpaid principal 
By credit stock — 
Balance due on original pF LI KOR RRL TEE pene 
err ee ae eet 165. 00 
(e) Amount of check from bank. 2, 835. 00 
= 


DISBURSEMENTS 
Date: January 26, 1922: 
(d) Deducted by association in addition to amount pre- 


z e e 
Paid to Y tantie Life Insurance Co. for mortgage 2, 023. 67 
Paid to Rose & Rose for attorneys’ fee 45. 00 
Paid to Rose & Rose for recording papers and blanks 4. 00 
Paid to N. H. McGeachy for 1921 taxes 84. 31 


to borrower, balance due „44„ͤ4„:ꝙ „„ 653. 02 


TOTAL COST TO BORROWER IN SECURING LOAN 
Bank charges (see (b) above 15. 00 
Association charges deducted (see (d) above 
Initial fee previously collected from applicant 


Salary loan committee—this loan 
Expense loan committee—this loan 


Total paid association +. 5 30. 00 
Total cost in connection with this loan 45. 00 
Net balance to be used as follows: 


e e LIA SUIS S TIL OTT NS POR SA TE 
Implements 


Indebtedness 


M T TT—T—T—T—T—T——————— 


I. Eliza J. Melvin, borrower under the Federal farm loan act, eertify 
that I have examined the above statement and find same correct, and I 
hereby accept amount shown above (c) in full settlement and dis- 
charge of the Federal Land Bank of Columbia of all obligations to me 
under the law applicable thereto. 

Briza J. MELVIN, Applicant. 

Attest: 

Mrs. E. M. Downrtnc, Secreiary-Treasurer, 

Receipt for stock for amount shown above (a) issued to the above 
association in connection with this loan is herewith inclosed to be 
held in the files of the association. Certificate of stock for like amount 
must be issued by the association to the borrower and held in the files 
of the association, receipt therefor given to the borrower. 

This sheet as to disbursements and total cost to borrower in securing 
loan must be filled out by the secretary-treasurer in triplicate; signed 
in triplicate by the applicant and attested by the secretary-treasurer. 
Original must be retained by the secretary-treasurer for the records 
of the association; copy delivered to the borrower; and copy returned 
to the bank immediately upon closing loan. (Use carbon.) 

THe FEDERAL LAND BANK or COLUMBIA, 


Tue FEDERAL LAND BANK oF COLUMBIA, 
Columbia, 8. C. 
Subject: Value of stock in National Farm Loan Association. 

To Tun BORROWER: The stock owned by you in your association, 
equal to 5 per cent of the amount of your loan, is worth its face value 
to you. 

The Federal farm loan act requires that this stock be held by your 
association as additional collateral for your loan, but receipt therefor 
from the secretary-treasurer of your association should be held by you; 
and unless you hold such receipt you should request your secretary- 
treasurer to furnish same, as stock book with necessary receipts has 
been furnished your secretary-treasurer by us. 

If you sell your farm and the purchaser wishes to assume your 
loan, it is necessary for your association and this bank to consent to 
the assumption by the purchaser, at which time your stock must be 
transferred with the loan, and in your trade you should receive the 
face value of your stock. 

When your loan is fully paid your stock in the association must be 
canceled and you will receive face value therefor. 

This letter should be filed with your receipt for stock for your future 
guidance. 

Yours very truly, 
Harry H. Root, Treasurer. 
AMERICAN COTTON ASSOCIATION, 
St. Matthews, S. O., March 26, 1930. 
Hon. Coie. L. BLEASE, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR SENATOR BLEaSB: Resolutions were forwarded to you from 
the recent meeting we held in Columbia. Since the meeting I am re- 
ceiving requests from every section throughout South Carolina asking 
that I inform them what results we have obtained from the resolutions 
memorializing the President and Congress to declare an armistice for 
three years on the mortgages over farm lands held by the Federal land 
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bank and joint-stock land bank, and have many special requests that 
I ask that you redouble your efforts to secure an investigation of the 
intermediate credit banks and to express to you appreciation for what 
yvu have done in this direction. We should have emphasized our 
appreciation In the communication sent direct to you. ‘The oversight 
was caused by haste and not by lack of appreciation. 

Concerning our request for three years’ armistice for AEN held 
on farm lands by the Federal land bank and the joint-stock land bank 
and for reduction of the annual payment to 3 per cent. This really 
asks for no special consideration. The drastic foreclosure of mortgages 
by these institutions is proving ruinous to the farmers and the best 
interest of the Government. Under the law, as it stands now, the Farm 
Board is not required to inaugurate foreclosure proceedings when the 
amortization payment is past due. The law permits the board to wait 
as long as five years and perhaps even longer than that. 

In drafting our farm loan laws originally we thought we were follow- 
ing the farm loan laws of European countries, notably Germany. There 
is nothing new in our system—it has been in existence in European 
countries for two or three hundred years. Over there farm-loan ofi- 
cials are prevented by law from instituting foreclosure proceedings 
until at least two years have elapsed after an amortization payment 
is in default. This gives two crop years for the borrower, and two 
crop years are needed in a 1-crop section like yours. We thought when 
we adopted the law originally that we made it elastic enough to per- 
mit the board to adopt this practice, but they have not done so. Under 
this administration in the operation of these banks “sound business” 
principles were enforced and foreclosures were instituted when default 
occurred. Sound business” methods are all right when applied to 
any other business than farming. The farmer's income does not come 
in every month—the farmer is a laborer and he gets his wages when he 
sells his crop. If he has no crop to sell, due to weather conditions, in- 
sect pests, etc., for that year, he ought to have at least one more year 
and very frequently more time than that. 

The mass meeting of farmers and allied friendly interests called to 
meet in Columbia at the convention hall of the Jefferson Hotel on 
April 15 will be very largely attended. It is the purpose of this meet- 
ing to report the result of our efforts to secure the relief outlined in the 
resolutions forwarded to you. Unless this relief can be secured then 
the State government through foreclosure for taxes and the National 
Government through foreclosure of mortgages will jointly own the 
farm lands and we will have agricultural serfs. I might state that we 
have voluntarily pledged the cooperation of agricultural leaders and 
allied lines from various sections of the Nation. Organizations in a 
number of the large cities are now going on record as being opposed to 
the foreclosure of these mortgages on the grounds that they are forcing 
the farmers into the congested commercial centers, adding to the unem- 
ployment. If the basic industry of the Nation—agriculture—is not 
speedily relieved then history will repeat itself and the records of his- 
tory show that there has been no exception to the rule, or I might state 
the operation of the divine and economic law, the impoverishment of 
agriculture means impoverishment and downfall of the nation per- 
mitting it. 

* * » * no „ . 
I beg to remain with all good wishes, sincerely, 
J. S. WANNAMAKER. 


CHRISTENSEN REALTY CO., 
Beaufort, 8. C., March 29, 1930. 
Hon. COLE. L. BLEASE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Drar SENATOR: Your persistent fight for an Investigation of the 
intermediate credit bank was well known to me, but your letter of the 
26th brought my first information as to your efforts to bave fore- 
closures of land-bank mortgages postponed. Thanks for the references 
to these resolutions. 

I note what you have to say as to the claims that the Department of 
Justice is investigating the intermediate credit bank. What good will 
that do toward a reconstruction of the bank? What is needed is the 
congressional investigation you have been asking, that will lead to an 
all-round inquiry to develop reconstruction. 

* s * * s > . 


What the farmer needs is an inquiry directed to discovering how to 
cure the evils that have brought about the breakdown of the bank. If 
it were generally conceded that the system is good and the trouble is 
with dishonest officials, then, perhaps, the Department of Justice could 
cure the trouble with its prosecutions. But the mass of evidence and 
criticism you have had printed in the Recorp certainly shows it is gen- 
erally conceded the system of the intermediate credit bank needs over- 
hauling by Congress to cure the defects in the law and expose the 
failure of the administrative branch of the Government in its interpre 
tations and appointments. 

With best wishes in your effort, very truly yours, 
NIELS CHRISTENSEN. 
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Mr. BLEASE. I said in speeches in South Carolina that this 
Government banking system would make tenants of our farmers 
Sa Koi agriculture. Many ridiculed me for such talk, but now 
what?— 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 28, 1980, 
Hon. Pierre MAZYCK, 
221 Washington Street, Columbia, 8. C.: 
Dear PIERRE: 
* $ > * * . . 

I predicted many years ago, as I can show you by speeches printed 
at that time, just exactly what has come to pass in this matter. I said, 
“For me, give me a poor government and a rich people and not a rich 
government and a poor people,” and I further said in that speech that 
the farm loan laws that they were claiming would be of such great 
assistance to the farmers were going to make tenants instead of land- 
lords of them, and why they could not see it, I do not know. It was 
not that I was smarter or more learned than they, and certainly I am 
not and have never been a financier; but any man who has studied the 
politics of this country should have been able to see where this thing 
was going to lead them. No man who had studied the ideals of Hamil- 
ton, Jefferson, John C. Calhoun, and Daniel Webster should have failed 
to see it. 

You can count on me to do everything in the world that I can. 

Mighty glad to hear from you. 

With my kindest regards and best wishes, I am, as ever, 
Corn. L. BLEASE, 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


FORTY-FOUR-HOUR WEEK FOR GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 


The bill (S. 471) providing a 44-hour week for certain Gov- 
ernment employees was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole and was read, as*follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That on and after the effective date of this act 
four hours, exclusive of time for luncheon, shall constitute a day's 
work on Saturdays throughout the year, with pay or earnings for the 
day the same as on other days when full time is worked, for all labor- 
ers, helpers, skilled and semiskilled workmen, and mechanics, exclusive 
of employees of the Postal Service and the Government Printing Office, 
employed by the Federal Government, whether on the hourly, per diem, 
per annum, piecework, or other basis: Provided, That in all cases where 
for special public reasons, to be determined by the head of the depart- 
ment or establishment having supervision or control of such employees, 
the services of such employees can not be spared, such employees shall 
be entitled to an equal shortening of the workday on some other day: 
Provided further, That the provisions of this act shall not deprive em- 
ployees of any leave or holidays with pay to which they may now be 
entitled under existing law. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. A 

STATUS OF PHYSICIAN TO THE WHITE HOUSE 

The bill (S. 2515) allowing the rank, pay, and allowances of a 
colonel, Medical Corps, United States Army, or of a captain, 
Medical Corps, United States Navy, to any medical officer below 
such rank assigned to duty as physician to the White House, 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as 
follows : 


Be it enacted, etc., That the officer of the Medical Corps, United 
States Army, or of the Medical Corps, United States Navy, below the 
rank of colonel or captain, respectively, who is now, or hereafter may 
be, assigned to duty as physician to the White House, shall haye the 
temporary rank and the pay and allowances of a colonel, Medical Corps, 
United States Army, or of a captain, Medical Corps, United States Navy, 
while so serving: Provided, That the officer now assigned to that duty 
shall have the rank, pay, and allowances herein provided from March 6, 
1929, the date of assignment as such. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 

INTERSTATE TRANSPORTATION OF BLACK BASS 


The bill (S. 941) to amend the act entitled “An act to regulate 
interstate transportation of black bass, and for other purposes,” 
approved May 20, 1926, was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the act entitled “An act to regulate interstate 
transportation of black bass, and for other purposes,” approved May 20, 
1926, is amended by adding at the end thereof the following new 
sections : 

“Sec. 7. Any package or container containing such black bass trans- 
ported or delivered for transportation in interstate commerce shall be 
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clearly and conspicuously marked on the outside thereof with the names 
and addresses of the shipper and consignee, an accurate statement of the 
number and kind of black bass contained therein, and the name of the 
person who caught them, 

“Sec. 8. The Seeretary of Commerce is authorized (1) to make such 
expenditures, including expenditures for personal services at the seat of 
government and elsewhere, as may be necessary to execute the functions 
imposed upon him by this act and as may be provided for by Congress 
from time to time; and (2) to make such regulations as he deems neces- 
sary to carry out the purposes of this act. Any person violating any 
such regulation shall be deemed guilty of a violation of this act. 

“Suc. 9. (a) Any employee of the Department of Commerce author- 
ized by the Secretary of Commerce to enforce the provisions of this act 
(1) shall have power, without warrant, to arrest any person committing 
in the presence of sueh employee a violation of this act or any regula- 
tion made in pursuance of this act, and to take such person immediately 
for examination or trial before an officer or court of competent jurisdic- 
tion; (2) shall have power to execute any warrant or other process 
issued by an officer or court of competent jurisdiction to enforce the 
provisions of this act or regulations made in pursuance thereof; and (3) 
shall have authority, with a search warrant issued by an officer or court 
of competent jurisdiction, to make search in accordance with the terms 
of such warrant. Any judge of a court established under the laws of 
the United States or any United States commissioner may, within his 
respective jurisdiction, upon proper oath or affirmation showing probable 
cause, issue warrants in all such cases, 

“(b) All fish delivered for transportation or transported in violation 
of this act or any regulations made pursuant thereto shall, when found 
by such employee or by any marshal or deputy marshal, be summarily 
seized by him and placed in the custody of such persons as the Secre- 
tary of Commerce shall by regulations prescribe, and shall be forfeited 
to the United States upon conviction of the offender under this act. 

“(c) It shall be the duty of each United States district attorney to 
whom the Secretary of Commerce reports any violation of this act, or 
to whom any employee authorized to enforce the provisions of this act 
or any officer of any State, Territory, or possession or the District of 
Columbia presents satisfactory evidence of any such violation, to cause 
criminal proceedings under this act to be commenced and prosecuted in 
the proper courts of the United States, without delay, for the enforce- 
ment of the penalties and forfeitures provided by this act. 

“Sec. 10. There is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $35,000, to be avail- 
able for expenditure by the Secretary of Commerce during the fiscal 
years ending June 30, 1929, and June 30, 1930, in enforcing the pro- 
visions of this act.” 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

COMMEMORATION OF THE ACTION AT TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


The bill (S. 2591) to provide for the commemoration of the 
action at Tuscaloosa, Ala., was considered as in Committee of 
the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That for the purpose of commemorating the action 
which occurred at Tuscaloosa, in the State of Alabama, on the 8d and 
4th days of April, 1865, the Secretary of War is authorized and directed 
to acquire approximately one acre of land in the city of Tuscaloosa, 
free of cost to the United States, fence the parcel of land so acquired 
or demarcate its limits, and erect a marker thereon. 

Sec, 2. There is authorized to be appropriated the sum of $5,000, or 
so much thereof as may be necessary, to carry out the provisions of 
section 1 of this act. 

Sec. 3. The land acquired under section 1 of this act shall be under 
the jurisdiction and control of the Secretary of War, and there is 
authorized to be appropriated for the maintenance of such tract of land 
and marker a sum not to exceed $250 per annum. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


COMMEMORATION OF THE SIEGE AT BLAKELY, ALA. 


2 

The bill (S. 2592) to provide for the commemoration of the 
siege of Blakely, Ala., was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole and was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That for the purpose of commemorating the 
siege of Blakely, in the State of Alabama, April 2 to 9, 1865, the Secre- 
tary of War is authorized and directed to acquire approximately 2 acres 
of land, free of cost to the United States, at the above-named battle 
feld, fence the parcel of land so acquired or demarcate its limits, and 
erect a monument thereon. 

Sec, 2. There is authorized to be appropriated the sum of $25,000, or 
so much thereof as may be necessary, to carry out the provisions of 
section 1 of this act. 

Sec. 3. The land acquired under section 1 of this act shall be under 
the jurisdiction and control of the Secretary of War, and there is 
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authorized to be appropriated for the maintenance of such tract of land 
and monument a sum not to exceed $250 per annum. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

COMMEMORATION OF THE BATTLE OF BURNT CORN, ALA. 


The bill (S. 2593) to provide for the commemoration of the 
Battle of Burnt Corn, Ala., was considered as in Committee of 
the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That for the purpose of commemorating the 
Battle of Burnt Corn, in the State of Alabama, on the 27th day of July, 
1813, the Secretary of War is authorized and directed to acquire 
approximately 1 acre of land, free of cost to the United States, at the 
above-named battle field, fence the parcel of land so acquired or demar- 
cate its limits, and erect a tablet thereon. 

Sec. 2. There is authorized to be appropirated the sum of $1,000, or so 
much thereof as may be necessary, to carry out the provisions of sec- 
tion 1 of this act. 

Sec. 3. The land acquired under section 1 of this act shall be under 
the jurisdiction and control of the Secretary of War, and there is 
authorized to be appropriated for the maintenance of such tract of land 
and tablet a sum not to exceed $250 per annum, 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


COMMEMORATION OF EVENT AT CITRONELLE, ALA, 


The bill (S. 2594) to provide for the commemoration of the 
surrender of the forces commanded by General Taylor to General 
Canby at Citronelle, Ala., was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That for the purpose of commemorating the sur- 
render of the forces commanded by Lieut. Gen. Richard Taylor to Maj. 
Gen. Edward R. S. Canby at Citronelle, in the State of Alabama, on the 
4th day of May, 1865, the Secretary of War is authorized and directed to 
acquire approximately 1 acre of land, free of cost to the United States, 
at the above-named place of surrender, fence the parcel of land so 
acquired or demarcate its limit, and erect a marker thereon. 

Sec, 2. There is authorized to be appropriated the sum of $5,000, or 
so much thereof as may be necessary, to carry out the provisions of 
section 1 of this act. 

Spc. 3. The land acquired under section 1 of this act shall be under 
the jurisdiction and control of the Secretary of War, and there is 
authorized to be appropriated for the maintenance of such tract of land 
and marker a sum not to exceed $250 per annum. 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I see there are on the Calendar 
a great many bills of this character. I have not had the time 
to examine them. - Do they entail in the future any appropria- 
tion so far as the National Government is concerned? 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I shall be glad to explain the 
matter to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. JONES. I have just had an opportunity to examine one 
of the bills hurriedly. 

Mr. BLACK. I would like to explain it to the Senator, if I 
may. Under the existing law the War Department has a bureau, 
as we might call it, which has the duty of making surveys of 
battle fields in various sections of the country. We have adopted 


a rule that we do not commemorate any battle field unless a 


report is made by the War Department under the law. 
Mr. JONES. I think I remember the passage of that legis- 


lation. If this is in accordance with that law, I have no objec- 
tion. 
Mr. BLACK. It is in accordance with that law. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

COMMEMORATION OF HISTORIC EVENTS 


Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, would it be in order to ask that 
the remaining bills of this character be considered en bloc? 
They are all exactly the same and under the same law. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It would be in order unless 
there is objection. Is there objection to considering Calendar 
Nos. 78, 79, 80, 81, 82, 83, 84, 85, 86, and 87 en bloc? The Chair 
hears none, 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
from Alabama a question? I notice the sum authorized differs 
as to various commemorative sites. Is the sum also recom- 
mended by the Governmental body to which the Senator has 
referred? 

Mr. BLACK. It is passed upon by the War Department. 

The following bills were considered en bloc in Committee of 
the Whole, reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed: 
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The bill (S. 2595) to provide for the commemoration of the 
historic events which occurred at Fort Williams, Ala.: 


Be it enacted, etc., That for the purpose of commemorating the his- 
toric events which occurred at Fort Williams, in the State of Alabama, 
the Sceretary of War is authorized and directed to acquire the site of 
said fort, approximately 1 acre in extent, free of cost to the United 
States, fence the parcel of Jand so acquired or demarcate its limits, and 
erect a tablet thereon. 

Sec. 2. There is authorized to be appropriated the sum of $1,000, or 
so much thereof as may be necessary, to carry out the provisions of sec 
tion 1 of this act. 

Sec. 3. The land acquired under section 1 of this act shall be under 
the jurisdiction and control of the Secretary of War, and there is au- 
thorized to be appropriated for the maintenance of such tract of land 
and tablet a sum not to exceed $250 per annum. 


The bill (S. 2596) to provide for the commemoration of the 
Battle at Talladega, Ala.: 


Be it enacted, etc., That for the purpose of commemorating the Battle 
of Talladega, in the State of Alabama, on the 9th day of November, 
1813, the Secretary of War is authorized and directed to acquire approxi- 
mately 1 acre of land, free of cost to the United States, at the above- 
named battle fleld; fence the parcel of land so acquired or demarcate 
its limits; and erect a marker thereon, 

Sec. 2. There is authorized to be appropriated the sum of $5,000, or 
80 much thereof as may be necessary, to carry out the provisions of 
section 1 of this act. 

Sec, 3. The land acquired under section 1 of this act shall be under 
the jurisdiction and control of the Secretary of War, and there is au- 
thorized to be appropriated for the maintenance of such tract of land 
and marker a sum not to exceed $250 per annum. 


The bill (S. 2597) to provide for the commemoration of the 
historic events which occurred at Fort Mitchell, Ala.: 


Be it enacted, etc., That for the purpose of commemorating the his- 
toric events which occurred at Fort Mitchell, in the State of Alabama, 
the Secretary of War is authorized and directed to acquire the site of 
said fort, approximately 1 acre in extent, free of cost to the United 
States, fence the parcel of land so acquired or demarcate its limits, and 
erect a tablet thereon. 

Sec, 2, There is authorized to be appropriated the sum of $1,000, or 
so much thereof as may be necessary, to carry out the provisions of sec- 
tion 1 of this act. 

Sec. 3. The land acquired under section 1 of this act shall be under 
the jurisdiction and control of the Secretary of War, and there is au- 
thorized to be appropriated for the maintenance of such tract of land 
and tablet a sum not to exceed $250 per annum. 


The bill (S. 2598) to provide for the commemoration of the 
historic events which occurred at Jackson Oak, Ala.: 

Be it enacted, eto,, That for the purpose of commemorating the his- 
toric events which occurred at Jackson Oak, in the State of Alabama, 
the Secretury of War is authorized and directed to acquire the site of 
said Jackson Oak, approximately 1 acre in extent, free of cost to the 
United States, fence the parcel of land so acquired or demarcate its 
limits, and erect a table thereon. 

Sec. 2. There is authorized to be appropriated the sum of $1,000, or 
sọ much thereof as may be necessary, to carry out the provisions of 
section 1 of this act. 

Sec. 8. The land acquired under section 1 of this act shall be under 
the jurisdiction and control of the Secretary of War, and there is au- 
thorized to be appropriated for the maintenance of such tract of land 
and tablet a sum not to exceed $250 per annum, 


The bill (S. 2599) to proyide for the commemoration of the 
massacre at Fort Mims, Ala.: 

Be it enacted, eto., That for the purpose of commemorating the mas- 
sacre which occurred at Fort Mims, in the State of Alabama, on the 
80th day of August, 1813, the Secretary of War is authorized and 
directed to acquire the site of said fort, approximately 1 acre of land, 
free of cost to the United States, fence the parcel of land so acquired 
or demarcate its limits, and erect a marker thereon. 

Sec. 2. There is authorized to be appropriated the sum of $5,000, or 
so much thereof as may be necessary, to carry out the provisions of 
section 1 of this act. 

Sec. 3. The land acquired under section 1 of this act shall be under 
the jurisdiction and control of the Secretary of War, and there is au- 
thorized to be appropriated for the maintenance of such tract of land 
and marker a sum not to exceed $250 per annum. 


The bill (S. 2600) to provide for the commemoration of the 
siege of Spanish Fort, Ala.: 


Be it enacted, etc., That for the purpose of commemorating the siege 
of Spanish Fort, in the State of Alabama, March 27 to April 8, 1865, 
the Secretary of War is authorized and directed to acquire the site of 
Old Spanish Fort, free of cost to the United States, fence the parcel 
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of land so acquired or demarcate its limits, and erect a monument 
thereon. 

Sec. 2. There is authorized to be appropriated the sum of $25,000, 
or so much thereof as may be necessary, to carry out the provisions of 
section 1 of this act. 

Sec. 3. The land acquired under section 1 of this act shall be under 
the jurisdiction and control of the Secretary of War, and there is au- 
thorized to be appropriated for the maintenance of such tract of land 
and monument a sum not to exceed $250 per annum. 


The bill (S. 2601) to provide for the commemoration of the 
historic events which occurred at Fort Tombecbee, Ala.: 


Be it enacted, etc., That for the purpose of commemorating the his- 
toric events which occurred at Fort Tombecbee, in the State of Ala- 
bama, the Secretary of War is authorized and directed to acquire the 
site of said fort, approximately 1 acre in extent, free of cost to the 
United States, fence the parcel of land so acquired or demarcate its 
limits, and erect a tablet thereon. 

Sec. 2. There is authorized to be appropriated the sum of $1,000, or 
so much thereof as may be necessary, to carry out the provisions of 
section 1 of this act. 

Sec. 3. The land acquired under section 1 of this act shall be under 
the jurisdiction and control of the Secretary of War, and there is au- 
thorized to be appropriated for the maintenance of Such tract of land 
and tablet a sum not to exceed $250 per annum. 


The bill (S. 2602) to provide for the commemoration of the 
historie events which occurred at Fort St. Stephens, Ala.: 


Be it enacted, etc., That for the purpose of commemorating the his- 
toric events which occurred at Fort St. Stephens, in the State of Ala- 
bama, the Secretary of War is authorized and directed to acquire the 
site of snid fort, approximately 1 acre in extent, free of cost to the 
United States, fence the parcel of land so acquired or demarcate its 
limits, and erect a tablet thereon. 

Src. 2. There is authorized to be appropriated the sum of $1,000, or 
so much thereof as may be necessary, to carry out the provisions of 
section 1 of this act. 

Sec. 3. The land acquired under section 1 of this act shall be under 
the jurisdiction and control of the Secretary of War, and there is au 
thorized to be appropriated for the maintenance of such tract of land 
and tablet a sum not to exceed $250 per annum. 


The bill (S. 2603) to provide for the commemoration of the 
ee events which occurred at Fort Jackson (Fort Toulouse), 
Ala.: 


Be it enacted, eto., That for the Purpose of commemorating the his- 
torie events which occurred at Fort Jackson (Fort Toulouse), in the 
State of Alabama, the Secretary of War is authorized and directed to 
acquire the site of said fort, approximately 1 acre in extent, free of cost 
to the United States; fence the parcel of land so acquired or demarcate 
its limits, and erect a monument thereon. 

Sec. 2. There is authorized to be appropriated the sum of $25,000, or 
so much thereof as may be necessary, to carry out the provisions of 
section 1 of this act. 

Sec. 3. The land acquired under section 1 of this act shall be under 
the jurisdiction and control of the Secretary of War, and there is au- 
thorized to be appropriated for the maintenance of such tract of land 
and monument a sum not to exceed $250 per annum. 


The bill (S. 2604) to provide for the commemoration of the 
historic events which occurred at Fort Stoddard, Ala.: 


Be it enacted, etċ., That for the purpose of commemorating the his- 
toric events which occurred at Fort Stoddard, in the State of Alabama, 
the Secretary of War is authorized and directed to acquire the site of 
said fort, approximately 1 acre in extent, free of cost to the United 
States, fence the parcel of land so acquired or demarcate its limits, and 
erect a tablet thereon. 

Sec. 2. There is authorized to be appropriated the sum of $1,000, or 
so much thereof as may be necessary, to carry out the provisions of 
Section 1 of this act. 

Sec. 3. The land acquired under section 1 of this act shall be under 
the jurisdiction and control of the Secretary of War, and there is au- 
thorized to be appropriated for the maintenance of such tract of land 
and tablet a sum not to exceed $250 per annum, 


ST. PAUL'S EPISCOPAL CHURCH, SELMA, ALA, 


The bill (S. 1760) for the relief of St. Paul's Episcopal 
Church, Selma, Ala., was announced as next in order. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, this goes back to Civil War 
times. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I can explain it to the Senator. 
It does apply to a Civil War claim which has been passed upon 
by the Court of Claims. The exact amount has been found in 
accordance with the law. The fact of loyalty has been found 
by the Court of Claims in accordance with the law. It is not a 
Civil War claim which comes in that large general list where 
there has been no judicial determination. Our committee has 
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declined to take up claims arising out of the Civil War where 
there has been no judicial determination, and I have never 
offered any such measure. But in this case the church at Selma 
was burned in the closing days of the Civil War. Later on a 
claim was filed in the Court of Claims under the law which 
authorized a judicial determination. The Court of Claims 
passed upon the claim, found the church to be loyal, and fixed 
the amount of damages specifically under the evidence. This is 
a bill for the exact amount of damages found by the United 
States Court of Claims. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Having hurriedly read the report on the bill 
as the Senator spoke, which I had not had an opportunity to 
read before, I make no further objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the bill will 
be considered as having passed through its several parlia- 
mentary stages 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, just a minute. I would like 
to ask the Senator from Alabama why the rule of his com- 
mittee is not applied everywhere that no claim shall be con- 
sidered growing out of the Civil War, when, apparently, this is 
a claim which was considered by the committee in violation of 
that rule? 

Mr. BLACK. The Senator is mistaken about the rule. 

Mr. BLEASE. I have a similar claim before the committee 
which is headed by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HOWELL]. 
There are two claims which I have in charge, one for the 
burning of the Ursuline Convent in the city of Columbia, S. C., 
and the other for the burning of the Methodist Church of 
Columbia, S. C. The rule to which the Senator refers pro- 
vides that such claims shall not be considered unless they have 
been before the Court of Claims and that court has passed upon 
them. I propose to be heard on this proposition later at some 
length, because I am going to show who did burn Columbia by 
evidence that can not be contradicted by anybody who knows 
what the truth means. 

I object to the consideration of this bill until my bill is con- 
sidered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On objection, the bill is passed 
over. 

Mr. BLACK. But the Chair had already announced that the 
bill was passed. It was passed, and the Chair so stated. 

Mr. BLEASE. Then I move to reconsider the vote by which 
the bill was passed, if that is the case, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair had not made a 
final statement that the bill was passed. 

Mr. BLEASE. I believe in fair play for everybody. The 
bill was not passed, but if it was passed, then I want to make a 
motion to reconsider the vote by which it was passed. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Sen- 
ator from Alabama whether this claim was passed on by the 
Court of Claims? “ 

Mr. BLACK. Absolutely, it was. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Was it passed on by that court prior to 
the enactment of the amendment adopted in the Senate in 1914 
to an omnibus claims bill, which took away from the Court of 
Claims any further jurisdiction to adjudicate Civil War claims? 

The Senator will recall that in former years it was the prac- 
tice of Congress to pass omnibus claims bills. A large number 
of Civil War claims had been passed upon by the Court of 
Claims and reported back to Congress. 

The last such bill was enacted in 1915, I believe, and when 
that bill was in the Senate an amendment was added taking 
away from the Court of Claims any further jurisdiction to pass 
on Civil War claims. Since that time the Court of Claims has 
not passed on Civil War claims, as I am informed. I should 
like to know whether it is a claim passed on by the court prior 
to the time that jurisdiction was removed from it. 

Mr. BLACK. It was referred to the Court of Claims on the 
8d day of March, 1903. The facts were found on the 3d day of 
February, 1908. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is what I wanted to find out. 

I will say to the Senator from South Carolina that he is not 
alone in the situation in which he finds himself with reference 
to Civil War claims. In 1913 the Congress enacted as an 
amendment to an omnibus claims bill a provision depriving the 
Court of Claims of all jurisdiction to pass on any claims grow- 
ing out of the Civil War; and under that act all pending claims 
which had not been passed on were automatically dismissed on 
motion of the Government. From that time until now no claim 
of this kind has been passed on by the Court of Claims and no 
claim can be passed on unless Congress shall restore its juris- 
diction. If the Senator’s claim is not one that was passed on 
prior to the enactment of the law to which I haye referred, 
there is no way by which the Court of Claims can now pass on 
it or acquire jurisdiction of it. Several times we have made 
an effort to restore that jurisdiction; on two or three occasions 
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the Senate has passed acts restoring the jurisdiction of the 
Court of Claims over the Civil War claims, but those measures 
have failed in the House. As the law now exists the Court of 
Claims has no jurisdiction to pass on such claims, and it never 
can have until its jurisdiction shall be restored. 

Mr. BLEASE. My complaint is that there is such a law; 
I am not blaming the committee; but the committee goes ahead 
and passes upon one claim and absolutely refuses even t 
consider the two bills introduced by me. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If the Senator will yield further, of course, 
there is nothing Congress can do except pay the claims which 
were passed on by the Court of Claims prior to 1913. There is 
no way by which Congress can act upon these bills at this time, 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I call for the regular order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The regular order is demanded. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, if I am not given permission at 
this time to speak, I expect to speak later on this subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state that we 
are operating under the 5-minute rule. 

Mr. BLACK. Yes; but I can speak five minutes on each bill 
which may come up, and I shall proceed to do so until I can 
explain to the Senator from South Carolina the misapprehen- 
sion under which he is laboring. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will suggest that we 
are observing the regular order. 

Mr. BLACK. I ask unanimous consent to explain to the 
Senator from South Carolina the question which he has asked. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. McNARY. By way of explanation, I desire to say that I 
do not desire to take the Senator from Alabama from his feet, 
but we are working under certain rules of debate, which every 
Senator should observe. A number of bills introduced by the 
Senator from Alabama have been considered by the Senate, in 
addition to the particular bill now under consideration, and it 
occurs to me that other Senators might wish an opportunity to 
be heard. 

Mr. BLACK. May I call the attention of the Senator to the 
fact that there has been an indirect reflection cast upon me by 
the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. BLEASE. No; not at all. 

Mr. BLACK. I have a right to the floor at this time on the 
question of personal privilege which I have stated. 

Mr. McNARY. The Senator certainly has that right. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the im- 
mediate consideration of the pending bill? 

Mr. BLEASE. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is heard. 

Mr. BLACK. I ask for the floor on a question of personal 
privilege. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state his ques- 
tion of personal privilege. 

Mr. BLACK. The Senator from South Carolina has said 
that I have served on a committee which has deliberately re- 
ported out a bill of mine but which has declined to pass upon 
a bill of his of exactly similar nature. I ask for the privilege 
of correcting that statement, which is not true. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair thinks that that 
probably might be considered as a question of personal privilege, 
although it is rather hazy. 

Mr. BLACK. I do not want to delay anyone else, but 1 do 
not want that statement to go unchallenged, I will say to the 
Senator from Oregon. The situation is this: The Senator from 
South Carolina introduced several bills which went to the Com- 
mittee on Claims, but on the claims involved in those bills no 
action has been taken by the United States Court of Claims. 
The bill which has been reported from the committee to which 
the Senator objects is a bill which went to the Court of Claims 
under the law. The law provides that in instances of this kind 
the claims should be referred to the Court of Claims for a 
judicial determination. 

Now, I will state to the Senator from South Carolina that I 
myself have declined to introduce a number of bills coming 
from Alabama of the exact type of those which he has offered, 
because of the fact that I am barred under the law unless there 
shall be a general law enacted, as stated by the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY]. There has been no action on my 
part or on the part of the committee which is at all inconsistent 
in passing on the bill introduced by me and declining to pass 
on the bills introduced by the Senator from South Carolina. 
The Court of Claims passed upon the claim covered by my bill, 
fixed the amount, found loyalty. They did so under the law, 
but the Court of Claims has not passed upon the bills introduced 
by the Senator from South Carolina. They have not gone there 
under the law. ; 
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Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. And they can not go there under the law. 

Mr. BLACK. They can not go there under the law, because 
there is no provision for it. If the Senator desires to offer a 
general bill to cover the situation, I should be favorable to his 
bill, because I think it would only be just, but I do think that 
the Senator does not intend certainly, and would not intend, to 
do an injustice to a claim from a sister State which comes in 
under the law because of the fact that under the law the claims 
in which he is interested are barred. I am not responsible for 
that law; the State of Alabama is not responsible for that law; 
the members of the church referred to in the bill are not re- 
sponsible for the law; and if the Senator objects to this bill on 
that account he is attempting to penalize this church because 
under the law he is barred from presenting a claim for people 
in South Carolina. So far as I am concerned I have no objec- 
tion to a general bill to cover the situation. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I do not profess to have a 
classical education, but I think I know what inconsistency 
means, and if it is not inconsistency for the Committee on 
Claims to report the bill of the Senator from Alabama favorably 
and refuse even to report my bills, favorably or unfavorably, 
I will get some of the gentlemen who participated in the spelling 
match several evenings ago to tell me what “ inconsistency ” 
means. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

Mr. BLACK subsequently said: Mr. President, the objection 
has been withdrawn to Senate bill 1760, which was reached on 
the calendar a little while ago. I now ask unanimous consent 
for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to returning 
to order of business No. 88, being Senate bill 1760? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 1760) for the relief 
of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, Selma, Ala., which was read, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to the wardens and vestry of St. Paul's Episcopal Church, 
of Selma, Ala., the sum of $5,680, in satisfaction of the claim of such 
church for compensation for the destruction of its church building and 
furnishings by the Federal troops during the Civil War. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

WIND RIVER INDIAN RESERVATION, WYO. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to 
consider the bill (S. 320) authorizing reconstruction and im- 
provement of a public road in Wind River Indian Reservation, 
Wyo., which had been reported from the Committee on Indian 
Affairs with amendments, in line 5, after the words “sum of,” 
to strike out “ $250,000” and insert “ $150,000,” and in line 10, 
after the word “ reservation,” to insert “on condition that the 
State or county or both shall defray the remainder of the cost 
and agree in writing to maintain the road without expense to the 
Government or the Indians,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, eto., That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, 
out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
of $150,000 for the reconstruction and improvement of the road running 
northwest from Milford across Wind River or Shoshone Indian Reserva- 
tion, through Fort Washakie to the diversion dam in Wyoming, approxi- 
mately 30 miles, and lying wholly within said Indian reservation on 
condition that the State or county or both shall defray the remainder 
of the cost and agree in writing to maintain the road without expense 
to the Government or the Indians: Provided, That the work on said 
road shall be jointly under the supervision and direction of the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs and the Bureau of Public Roads, 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed a 
joint resolution (H. J. Res. 283) making additional appropria- 
tions for certain expenses under the Department of Justice for 
the remainder of the fiscal year 1930, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 
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HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res, 288) making additional ap- 
propriations for certain expenses under the Department of 
Justice for the remainder of the fiscal year 1930 was read twice 
by its title and referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 


APPORTIONMENT OF WATERS OF COLUMBIA RIVER 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 2890) granting the consent of Congress to com- 
pacts or agreements between the States of Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho, Montana, and Wyoming with respect to the division and 
apportionment of the waters of the Columbia River and all other 
streams in which such States are jointly interested, which was 
read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby given to 
the States of Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Montana, and Wyoming to 
negotiate and enter into compacts or agreements providing for an 
equitable division and apportionment among such States of the water 
supply of the Columbia River and of the streams tributary thereto and of 
all other streams in which such States are jointly interested. 

Sec. 2. Such consent is given upon condition that a representative of 
the United States from the Department of the Interior, to be appointed 
by the President, shall participate in the negotiations and shall make 
report to Congress of the proceedings and of any compact or agreement 
entered into. Other than for the compensation and expenses of such 
representative the United States shall not be liable for any expenses 
in connection with any of such negotiations, compacts, or agreements, 
The expenses of such representative are authorized to be paid from the 
appropriations for cooperative and general investigations for the Bureau 
of Reclamation. 

Sec. 3. No such compact or agreement shall be binding or obligatory 
upon any of such States unless and until it has been approved by the 
legislature of each of such States and by the Congress of the United 
States. 

Sec. 4. The act entitled “An act to permit a compact or agreement 
between the States of Washington, Idaho, Oregon, and Montana respect: 
ing the disposition and apportionment of the waters of the Columbia 
River and its tributaries, and for other purposes,” approved March 4, 
1925; section 1 of the act of April 13, 1926, extending the provisions 
of such act of March 4, 1925; and the joint resolution of March 8, 1927, 
further extending the provisions of such act of March 4, 1925, are hereby 
repealed. 

Sec. 5. The right to alter, or amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

PILGRIMAGE OF GOLD-STAR MOTHERS 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 3062) to amend the act entitled “An act to 
enable the mothers and widows of the deceased soldiers, sailors, 
and marines of the American forces now interred in the ceme- 
teries of Europe to make a pilgrimage to these cemeteries,” 
approved March 2, 1929, which was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That paragraph (e) of section 2 of the act 
entitled “An act to enable the mothers and widows of the deceased 
soldiers, sailors, and marines of the American forces now interred in 
the cemeteries of Europe to make a pilgrimage to these cemeteries,” 
approved March 2, 1929 (45 Stat. 1508), be, and the same is hereby, 
amended to read as follows: 

“(e) The pilgrimages shall be by the shortest practicable route and 
for the shortest practicable time, to be designated by the Secretary of 
War. No mother or widow shall be provided for at Government ex- 
pense in Europe for a longer period than two weeks from the time of 
disembarkation in Europe to the time of reembarkation in Europe, 
except in case of illness or other unavoidable cause. In the case of 
any mother or widow willfully failing to continue the pilgrimage of her 
particular group, the United States shall not incur or be subject to any 
expense with regard to her pilgrimage after such failure.” 


The bill was reported te the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

EASTERN NEW MEXICO NORMAL SCHOOL 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 498) granting certain public lands to the State 
of New Mexico for the use and benefit of the Bastern New 
Mexico Normal School, and for other purposes, which was read, 
as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby granted and confirmed to 
the State of New Mexico 76,667 acres of surveyed, nonmineral, unappro- 
priated, and unreserved public lands of the United States in the State 
of New Mexico, for the use and benefit of the Eastern New Mexico Nor- 
mal School, at Portales, Roosevelt County, N. Mex., to be used solely for 
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normal-school purposes, Such lands shall be in addition to the lands 
granted to the State of New Mexico for normal-school purposes under 
the provisions of the act entitled “An act to enable the people of New 
Mexico to form a constitution and State government and be admitted 
into the Union on an equal footing with the original States; and to 
enable the people of Arizona to form a constitution and State govern- 
ment and be admitted into the Union on an equal footing with the 
original States,“ approved June 20, 1910, as amended, and the grant 
of such lands shall be subject to the same terms and conditions as 
are imposed upon the grants made by such act of June 20, 1910, as 
amended. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


COORDINATION OF THE PUBLIC-HEALTH ACTIVITIES 


The bill (S. 3167) to provide for the coordination of the 
public-health activities of the Goyernment, and for other pur- 
poses, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, a bill similar to this passed the 
House and passed the Senate during the last Congress and 
went to the President. The President vetoed it, on the ground 
that under the language of the bill his right to select the 
appointees was limited. The bill as now framed meets that 
objection. 

There were also something like a hundred appointments which 
the President would have to make. That has been reduced in 
this bill to 55. It is a very important bill, designed to coordi- 
nate the public-health activities of the Government. 

A bill similar to the Senate bill, being House bill 8807, has 
passed the House. I haye been watching, expecting that it 
would be reported to the Senate, but somehow that has not been 
done. The bill is now before the Committee on Commerce. It 
is identical with the Senate bill. I ask unanimous consent that 
the Committee on Commerce be discharged from the further 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 8807) to provide for the coor- 
dination of the public-health activities of the Government, and 
for other purposes, and that the Senate proceed to its con- 
sideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Com- 
mittee on Commerce is discharged from the further considera- 
tion of House bill 8807. The Senator from Washington asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of the House 
bill. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 8807) to provide 
for the coordination of the public-health activities of the Gov- 
ernment, and for other purposes, which was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That upon the request of the head of an execu- 
tive department or an independent establishment which is carrying on 
a public-health activity the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to 
detail officers or employees of the Public Health Service to such de- 
partment or independent establishment in order to cooperate in such 
work. When officers or employees are so detailed their salaries and 
allowances shall be paid by the Public Health Service from applicable 
appropriations. 

Sec. 2. (a) The Surgeon General of the Public Health Service is 
authorized to detail personnel of the Public Health Service to educa- 
tional and research institutions for special studies of scientific prob- 
lems relating to public health and for the dissemination of information 
relating to public health, and to extend the facilities of the Public 
Health Service to health officials and scientists engaged in special study. 

(b) The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to establish such 
additional divisions in the Hygienic Laboratory in the District of 
Columbia as he deems necessary to provide agencies for the solution of 
public-health problems, and facilities therein for the coordination of 
research by public-health officials and other scientists and for demon- 
strations of sanitary methods and appliances. 

Src. 3. The administrative office and bureau divisions of the Public 
Health Service in the District of Columbia shall be administered as a 
part of the departmental organization, and the scientific offices and 
research laboratories of the Public Health Service (whether or not 
in the District of Columbia) shall be administered as a part of the 
field service. 

Sec. 4. Hereafter, under such regulations as the President may pre- 
scribe, medical, dental, sanitary engineer, and pharmacist officers selected 
for general service in the regular corps of the Public Health Service 
and subject to change of station shall be appointed by the President, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate; original appointments 
shall be made only in the grade corresponding to that of assistant 
surgeon or passed assistant surgeon, except as provided under sections 
5 and 6 of this act. 

Sec. 5. The President is authorized to appoint, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, to grades in the regular corps not above that 
of medical director, under such regulations as he may prescribe, not to 
exceed a total of 55 medical, dental, sanitary engineer, and pharmacist 
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officers in the Public Health Service upon the date of passage of this act 
(except commissioned officers of the regular corps). Not more than 
four such appointments shall be in a grade above that of surgeon. In 
making such appointments due regard shall be had to the salary 
received by such officer at the time of such appointment. For purposes 
of pay and pay period said officers shall be credited only with active 
service in the Public Health Service and active commissioned service in 
the Army and the Navy. 

Sec. 6. The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to order officers 
in the reserve of the Public Health Service to active duty for the pur- 
pose of training and of determining their fitness for appointment in the 
regular corps, and such active duty shall be credited fur purposes of 
future promotion in the regular corps. 

Sec. 7. Whenever commissioned officers of the Public Health Service 
are not available for the performance of permanent duties requiring 
highly specialized training and experience in scientific research, the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall report that fact to the President with 
his recommendations, and the President, under the provision of this 
section, is authorized to appoint, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, not to exceed three persons in any one fiscal year to grades 
in the regular corps of the Public Health Service above that of assistant 
surgeon, but not to a grade above that of medical director; and for 
purposes of pay and pay period any person appointed under the provi- 
sions of this section shall be considered as having had on the date of 
appointment service equal to that of the junior officer of the grade to 
which appointed. 

Sec. S. Any person commissioned in the regular corps of the Public 
Health Service under the provisions of this act of an age greater than 
45 years, if placed on waiting orders for disability incurred in line of 
duty, shall receive pay at the rate of 4 per cent of active pay for each 
complete year of service in the Army, Navy, or Public Health Service, 
the total to be not more than 75 per cent. 

Sec. 9. Hereafter commissioned officers of the regular corps of the 
Public Health Service, after examination under regulations approved by 
the President, shall be promoted according to the same length of service 
and shall receive the same pay and allowances as are now or may here- 
after be authorized for officers of corresponding grades of the Medical 
Corps of the Army, except that— 

(a) For purposes of future promotion an officer whose original ap- 
pointment to the regular corps under the provisions of this act is in a 
grade above that of assistant surgeon shall be considered as having had 
on the date of appointment service equal to that of the junior officer of 
the grade to which appointed; if the actual service of such officer in the 
Public Health Service exceeds that of the junior officer of the grade, such 
actual service not exceeding 10 years for a passed assistant surgeon, and 
14 years for a surgeon shall be credited for purposes of future pro- 
motion ; 

(b) Pharmacists shall not be promoted to the grade of passed assist- 
ant surgeon until after five years of service in the grade of assistant sur- 
geon and shall not be promoted above the grade of passed assistant 
surgeon, 

(c) When an officer, after examination under regulations approved by 
the President, is found not qualified for promotion for reasons other 
than physical disability incurred in line of duty— 

(1) If in the grade of assistant surgeon, he shall be separated from 
the service and paid six months’ pay and allowances ; 

(2) If in the grade of passed assistant surgeon, he shall be separated 
from the servide and paid one year’s pay and allowances; and 

(3) If in the grade of surgeon or of senior surgeon, he shall be 
reported as not in line of promotion, or placed on waiting orders and 
paid at the rate of 2% per cent for each complete year of active com- 
missioned service in the Public Health Service, but in no case to exceed 
60 per cent of his active pay at the time he is placed on waiting orders. 

Sec. 10. (a) The President is authorized to prescribe appropriate titles 
for commissioned officers of the Public Health Service other than medical 
officers, corresponding to the grades of medical officers. Hereafter offi- 
cers of the Public Health Service in the grade of Assistant Surgeon Gen- 
eral (except those in charge of bureau divisions) shall be known and 
designated as medical directors. The limitation now imposed by law 
upon the number of senior surgeons and Assistant Surgeons General at 
large of the Public Health Service on active duty is hereby repealed. 
There is created in the regular corps of the Public Health Service the 
grade of senior medical director, and the salary and allowances of officers 
commissioned in said grade, of whom there shall be two in number on 
active duty, shall be the same as that authorized in section 8 of the 
act approved June 10, 1922, for the Surgeon General of the Public 
Health Service. 

(b) Hereafter the Surgeon General of the Public Health Service shall 
be entitled to the same pay and allowances as the Surgeon General of 
the Army; and a regular commissioned officer of the Public Health 
Service who serves as Surgeon General shall, upon the expiration of his 
commission, if not reappointed as Surgeon General, revert to the grade 
and number in the regular corps that he would have occupied had he 
not served as Surgeon General. 

(e) The officer detailed as chief of the narcotics division of the 
Public Health Service shall, while thus serving, be an Assistant Surgeon 
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General, subject to the provisions of law applicable to Assistant Surgeons 
General in charge of other administrative divisions of the Public Health 
Service. 

Sec. 11. Hereafter the Secretary of the Treasury shall appoint, in 
accordance with the civil service laws, all officers and employees, other 
than commissioned officers, of the Public Health Service, and may make 
any such appointment effective as of the date on which the officer or 
employee enters upon duty: Provided, That any regulations which may 
be prescribed as to the qualifications as to the appointment of medical 
officers or employees shall give no preference to any school of medicine. 

Sec. 12. Hereafter officers of the Public Health Service when disabled 
on account of sickness or injury incurred In line of duty shall be entitled 
to medical, surgical, and hospital services and supplies under such 
regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe. 

Sec. 13. Hereafter the advisory board for the Hygienic Laboratory 
shall be known as the National Advisory Health Council, and the Sur- 
geon General of the Public Health Service, with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, is authorized to appoint, from representa- 
tives of the public-health profession, five additional members of such 
council. The terms of service, compensation, and allowances of such 
additional members shall be the same as the other members of such 
council not in the regular employment of the Government, except that 
the terms of service of the members first appointed shall be so arranged 
that the terms of not more than two members shall expire each year. 
Such council, in addition to its other function, shall advise the Surgeon 
General of the Public Health Service in respect to public-health activities. 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Soor] is very much interested in measures of this kind. In 
talking with the Surgeon General the other day an amendment 
was suggested. On page 6, beginning in line 20, there is this 
provision : 

There is created in the regular corps of the Public Health Service the 
grade of senior medical director, and the salary and allowances of 
officers commissioned in said grade, of whom there shall be two in num- 
ber on active duty, shall be the same as that authorized in section 8 
of the act approved June 10, 1922, for the Surgeon General of the 
Public Health Service. 


The Senator from Utah, after having been in conference with 
the Surgeon General, would like that provision to go out. The 
Surgeon General has no objection to its going out, and I ask 
that that amendment may be made, striking out the words 
which I have read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Washington. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

Mr. JONES. I move that Senate bill 3167 be indefinitely 
postponed. 

The motion was agreed to. 

NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF HEALTH 


The bill (S. 1171) to establish and operate a national insti- 
tute of health, to create a system of fellowships in said insti- 
tute, and to authorize the Government to accept donations for 
use in ascertaining the cause, preventions, and cure of disease 
affecting human beings, and for other purposes, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, this seems to be a rather impor- 
tant bill. I do not see the author of the bill in the Chamber, 
and I suggest that it go over. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I hope the Senator will not 
object to the consideration of the bill. The Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. Ranspetr], the author of the bill, asked me if it came 
up to urge the Senate to take action upon it, so that it might 
have an opportunity to be considered in the other House. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the im- 
mediate consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Commerce with an amendment, on page 
2, line 14, after the date 1902, to strike out: 

The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and directed to submit 
to Congress from time to time plans and estimates of appropriations 
necessary to carry out adequately the provisions of this act. 


And insert: 


There is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $750,000, or so 
much thereof as may be necessary for construction and equipment of 
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additional buildings at the present Hygienic Laboratory of the Public 
Health Service, Washington, D. C. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
and directed to establish and operate a national institute of health, 
ander the jurisdiction and the administrative control of the Public 
Health Service, which shall be devoted to scientific research in the prob- 
lems of the diseases of man and matters pertaining to health. The 
Hygienic Laboratory shall hereafter be known as the National Institute 
of Health. The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to utilize the 
site now occupied by the Hygienic Laboratory and the land adjacent 
thereto owned by the Government and ayailable for this purpose, or 
when funds are available therefor to acquire sites by purchase, con- 
demnation, or otherwise in or near the District of Columbia, and to 
erect thereon suitable and adequate buildings, including furniture and 
equipment, for the use of such institute. In the administration and 
operation of this institute the Surgeon General shall select persons who 
show unusual aptitude in science. The President shall prescribe rules 
and regulations for the government and administration of such institute 
in accordance with the act approved July 1, 1902. There is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, the sum of $750,000, or so much thereof as may 
be necessary for construction and equipment of additional buildings at 
the present Hygienic Laboratory of the Public Health Service, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to accept on 
behalf of the United States gifts made unconditionally by will or other- 
wise for study, investigation, and resedrch in the fundamental problems 
of the diseases of man and matters pertaining thereto. Any such gifts 
shall be held in trusts and shall be invested by the Secretary of the 
Treasury in securities of the United States, and the principal or income 
thereof shall be expended by the Surgeon General, with the approyal of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, for the purposes indicated in this act, 
subject to the same examination and audit as provided for appropria- 
tions made for the Public Health Service by Congress, Donations of 
$500,000 or over in aid of research will be acknowledged permanently 
by the establishment within the institute of suitable memorials to the 
donors. The Surgeon General is authorized to establish fellowships in 
the National Institute of Health and utilize the funds of that institute 
for their maintenance. 

Sec. 8. Individual scientists designated by the Surgeon General to 
receive fellowships may be appointed for duty in the National Institute 
of Health established by this act. During the period of such fellowship 
these appointees shall hold appointments under regulations promulgated 
by the Secretary of the Treasury and shall be subject to administrative 
regulations for the conduct of the Public Health Service. Scientists s50 
selected may likewise be designated for the prosecution of investigations 
in other localities and institutions in this and other countries during the 
term of their fellowships. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary of the Treasury, upon the recommendation of 
the Surgeon General, is authorized (1) to designate the titles and fix 
the compensation of the necessary scientific Personnel under regulations 
approved by the President; (2) in accordance with the civil service laws 
to appoint, and in accordance with the classification act of 1923, fix 
the compensation of such clerical and other assistants; and (3) to make 
such expenditures (including expenditures for personal services and rent 
at the seat of government, for books of reference, periodicals, and ex- 
hibits, and for printing and binding) as he deems necessary for the 
proper administration of such institution. f 

Sec, 5. The facilities of the institute shall from time to time be made 
available to bona fide health authorities of States, counties, or munici- 
palities for purposes of instruction and investigation. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


ST. JOHNS RIVER BRIDGE, FLORIDA 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 180) to legalize the bridge across St. Johns 
River 24% miles southerly of Green Cove Springs, Fla., which 
was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the bridge constructed across St. Johns River 
2% miles southerly of Green Cove Springs, Fla., is hereby declared to be 
a lawful structure, and the consent of Congress is hereby granted to the 
St. Augustine-Green Cove Springs Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, 
to maintain and operate said bridge in accordance with the provisions 
of the act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over 
navigable waters," approved March 23, 1906. 

Src, 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved, 
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-The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


ILLINOIS RIVER BRIDGE, PEORIA, ILL. 


The bill (S. 1578) to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Illinois River 
at or near Peoria, III., was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the times for commencing and completing the 
construction of the bridge across the IIlinois River at or near Peorla, 
III., authorized to be built by the city of Peoria, Peoria County, III., by 
the act of Congress approved March 29, 1928, are hereby extended one 
and three years, respectively, from the date of approval hereof. 

Src. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


FOX RIVER BRIDGE, NORTH AURORA, ILL. 


The bill (S. 2504) granting the consent of Congress to the 
township of Aurora, III., to construct, maintain, and operate a 
free highway bridge across the Fox River at or near the village 
of North Aurora, IIL, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. DALE. Mr. President, this bill calls for the construction 
of a bridge; and House bill 6133, which has passed the House, 
calls for the construction of an identical bridge. I ask to have 
the House bill substituted for the Senate bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Vermont? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 6133) granting the 
consent of Congress to the township of Aurora, Ill., to construct, 
maintain, and operate a free highway bridge across the Fox 
River at or near the village of North Aurora, Ill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, Senate bill 
2504 will be indefinitely postponed. 


HUDSON RIVER BRIDGE, TROY, N. Y. 


The bill (S. 2719) granting the consent of Congress to the 
superintendent of public works of the State of New York to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a free highway bridge across the 
Hudson River at the southerly extremity of the city of Troy 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the superintendent of public works of the State of New York to 
construct, maintain, and operate a free highway bridge and approaches 
thereto across the Hudson River, at a point suitable to the interests of 
navigation, at or near the southerly extremity of the city of Troy, in 
accordance with the provisions of an act entitled “An act to regulate 
the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 
1906. 

Sec. 2, That the right to alter, 
expressly reserved. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


amend, or repeal this act is hereby 


WABASH RIVER BRIDGE, VINCENNES, IND. 


The bill (S. 1268) authorizing the States of Illinois and In- 
diana to construct, maintain, and operate a free highway bridge 
across the Wabash River at or near Vincennes was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Commerce 
with an amendment, on page 1, line 7, after the word “ Vin- 
cennes,” to insert “ Indiana,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the States of Illinois and Indiana be, and 
they are hereby, authorized to construct, maintain, and operate a free 
highway bridge and approaches thereto across the Wabash River, at a 
point suitable to the interests of navigation, at or near Vincennes, Ind., 
in accordance with the provisions of an act entitled “An act to reguiate 
the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 
1906. 

“Sec. 2. There is hereby conferred upon the States of Ilinois and 
Indiana all such rights and powers to enter upon lands, and to acquire, 
condemn, occupy, possess, and use real estate and other property needed 
for the location, construction, operation, and maintenance of such bridge 
and its approaches as are possessed by railroad corporations for rail- 
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road purposes or by bridge corperations for bridge purposes In the 
States in which such real estate, or other property, is situated, upom 
making just compensation therefor, to be ascertained and paid accord- 
ing to the laws of such States, and the proceedings therefor shall be the 
same as in the condemnation or expropriation of property for public 
purposes in such States. 

Sec. 3. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this ‘act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: A bill authorizing the 
States of Illinois and Indiana to construct, maintain, and oper- 
ate a free highway bridge across the Wabash River, at or near 
Vincennes, Ind.” 


BRIDGE ACROSS BLACK AND WACCAMAW RIVERS, GEORGETOWN, S. C. 


The bill (S. 2114) granting the consent of Congress to the 
Board of County Commissioners of Georgetown County, S. C., to 
construct, maintain, and operate a free highway bridge across 
the Black and Waccamaw Rivers at or near Georgetown, S. C.. 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Commerce 
with amendments, on page 1, line 6, after the word “the,” to 
strike out “ Black and” and insert “ Peedee River and a free high- 
way bridge and approaches thereto across the”; on line 8, after 
the word “Waccamaw,” to strike out “Rivers” and insert 
“ River”; in the same line, after the word “at,” to strike out 
“a point and insert “points”; on page 2, line 1, after the 
word “navigation,” to insert “both”; and in line 2 to strike 
out “ctiy” and insert “city,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, cto., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the Board of County Commissioners of Georgetown County, S. C., to 
construct, maintain, and operate a free highway bridge and approaches 
thereto across the Peedee River and a free highway bridge and ap- 
proaches thereto across the Waccamaw River, at points suitable to the 
interests of navigation, both at or near the city of Georgetown, S. C., 
in accordance with the provisions of an act entitled “An act to regu- 
late the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 
23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this net is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill granting the 
consent of Congress to the Board of County Commissioners of 
Georgetown County, S. C., to construct, maintain, and operate 
a free highway bridge across the Peedee River, and a free high- 
way 1 95 across the Waccamaw River, both at or near George- 
town, S. C.“ 


COLUMBIA RIVER BRIDGE, ASTORIA, OREG. 


The bill (S. 2491) authorizing J. C. Ten Brook, his successors 
and assigns (or his heirs, legal representatives, and assigns). to 
construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Columbia 
River at or near Astoria, Oreg., to connect Roosevelt Military 
Highway in Oregon with Washington Ocean Beach Highway, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. DALE. Mr. President, that bill is carried in the omni- 
bus bridge bill. I think this bill ought to be passed over, be- 
cause the omnibus bridge bill will take care of it. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, the able Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. HowELL] spoke to me about that bill in the same 
connection this morning. Inasmuch as the omnibus bill has 
passed the House and carries this consent, with others, I 
have no objection to passing over this bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over, 
without objection. 


PAPAGO SAGUARO NATIONAL MONUMENT, ARIZ. 

The bill (S. 2173) to abolish the Papago Saguaro National 
Monument, Ariz., to provide for the disposition of certain 
lands therein for park and recreational uses, and for other pur- 
poses, was considered as in Committee of the Whole and was 
read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Papago Saguaro National Monument in 
Arizona shall be, and the same is hereby, abolished, and that the Gov- 
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ernment lands therein described according to the Gila and Salt River 
base and meridian shall be disposed of as follows: 

1. The north half northeast quarter section 5; north half northwest 
quarter section 4, township 1 north, range 4 east, within the boundaries 
of the said Papago Saguaro National Monument, together with the 
southeast quarter section 32; and the southwest quarter section 33, 
township 2 north, range 4 east, of the public lands of the United States 
shall be, and the same are hereby, reserved for military purposes for 
use of the National Guard of Arizona as a rifle range. 

2. All of the remainder of Government lands in the said Papago 
Saguaro National Monument, in Maricopa County, Ariz, except such 
parts thereof as are hereinafter authorized to be purchased by the town 
of Tempe, and except such tracts as the Salt River Valley Water Users’ 
Association is hereinafter authorized to purchase, shall be, and the same 
are hereby, granted to the State of Arizona for park, recreation, or 
public-convenience purposes, upon the condition that said State shall 
make payment for such land at the rate of $1.25 per acre to the receiver 
of the United States land office at Phoenix, Ariz., within two years 
after the approval of this act; and there is bereby granted to the town 
of Tempe, Ariz., for municipal, park, recreation, or public-convenience 
purposes the south half northeast quarter, north half southeast quar- 
ter section 9; all of the southwest quarter; the west half southeast 
quarter; and the south half northwest quarter section, 10, township 
1 north, range 4 east, except the lands in the aforesaid sections here- 
inafter granted to the Salt River Valley Water Users’ Association upon 
the condition that the said town shall make payment for such land at 
the rate of $1.25 per acre to the receiver of the United States land office 
at Phoenix, Ariz., within two years after the approval of this act: 
Provided, That there shall be reserved to the United States all oil, coal, 
or other mineral deposits found at any time in the lands, and the right 
to prospect for, mine, and remove the same under such rules and regu- 
lations as the Secretary of the Interior may prescribe: Provided further, 
That the lands hereby granted shall be used by the State of Arizona and 
the town of Tempe, Ariz., only for the purposes herein indicated, and if 
the said lands, or any part thereof, shall be abandoned for such use, such 
lands or such part shall revert to the United States; and the Secretary 
of the Interior is hereby authorized and empowered to declare such a 
forfeiture of grant and to restore said premises to the public domain 
if at any time he shall determine that the State or town has abandoned 
the lands for the uses herein indicated, and such order of the Secretary 
shall be final and conclusive; and thereupon and thereby said premises 
shall be restored to the public domain and freed from the operation 
of these grants: Provided, however, That the grants herein are made 
subject to any valid existing claim or easement and particularly subject 
to the right of way 100 feet wide on either side of the canal flume and 
pipe line heretofore constructed by the Salt River Valley Water Users’ 
Association ; and said association is hereby granted the right to purchase 
within two years after the approval of this act, at the rate of $1.25 per 
acre, approximately 85 acres of land east of said right of way in sec- 
tion 3; not to exceed 7 acres of land contiguous to said right of way in 
section 10, and approximately seven one-hundredths acre in section 
9, township 1 north, range 4 east, adjacent to said canal right of way 
and power-plant property, and said lands to be used by said association 
for maintenance and operation purposes, the said right of way and 
contiguous land being particularly described as follows: Beginning at 
a point on the north and south center line of the west half of said 
section 3, one hundred and thirty-one feet south two degrees forty-six 
minutes west from the mid point of the west half of the north boundary 
line of said section 3; thence south fwo degrees forty-six minutes west 
along the said north and south mid line of the west half of said section 
8 identical with the east boundary line of the tract herein described, 
five thousand two hundred and eight feet to the mid point of the west 
half of the south boundary line of said section 3; thence west along 
said south boundary line of said section 3; two hundred and ninety- 
two and five-tenths feet to a point on the west boundary line of 
the tract herein described identical with the west boundary 
line of the right of way of the Arizona Cross-Cut Canal; thence in a 
general northerly direction along the west boundary line of the tract 
herein described and the west boundary line of said Arizona Cross-Cut 
Canal as follows: North twenty-eight degrees one minute west, two 
hundred and forty-three and four-tenths feet; thence north forty-six 
degrees fifty-nine minutes west, three hundred and twenty-one and seven- 
tenths feet; thence north thirty-three degrees fifty-four minutes west, 
two hundred and twenty-one and eight-tenths feet; thence north twenty- 
seven degrees twenty-seven minutes west, two hundred and ninety-four 
and six-tenths feet; thence north eighteen degrees four minutes west, 
five hundred and seventy-five and three-tenths feet; thence north six 
degrees forty-seven minutes east, one hundred and seventy-seven and 
seven-tenths feet ; thence north twenty-four degrees twenty-seven minutes 
east, two hundred and fifty-two feet; thence north fifty-two degrees 
twenty-one minutes east, two hundred and eighty-three and five-tenths 
feet; thence north one degree fifty minutes east, nine hundred and eight 
and four-tenths feet; thence north nineteen degrees eleven minutes east, 
nine hundred and twenty-three and nine-tenths feet; thence north 
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‘twenty-seven degrees fifty-eight minutes east, seven hundred and twenty- 
five feet; thence north thirty-nine degrees fifty-five minutes east, five 
hundred and sixty-nine and nine-tenths feet, and thence north fifteen 
degrees forty-nine minutes east, three hundred and nine and five-tenths 
feet to the point of beginning, containing eighty-four and sixty-eight 
one-hundredths acres more or less, inclusive of the portion of said tract 
also embraced within the right of way of said Arizona Cross-Cut Canal. 
Also a right of way cne hundred feet wide on each side of a line begin- 
ning at a point on the north boundary line of said section 10, distant 
one thousand one hundred and fifty-six feet east of the northwest corner 
of said section 10; thence south twenty-five degrees twenty-two minutes 
east, two hundred and seventy-eight feet; thence south no degrees 
twenty-five minutes west, two hundred and ten and five-tenths feet; 
thence south twenty-six degrees twenty-eight minutes west, one thousand 
one hundred and sixty-seven feet; thence south sixteen degrees nine 
minutes east, four hundred and thirteen feet; thence south forty-eight 
degrees fifty-five minutes east, two hundred and seventy feet; thence 
south six degrees twenty-two minutes east, ninety-nine feet; thence 
south twenty-two degrees thirty minutes west, four hundred and sixty 
and five-tenths feet; thence south forty degrees forty-four minutes west, 
one thousand four hundred and seventy-four and seven-tenths feet, and 
thence south fifty-seven degrees forty-five minutes west, thirty-eight and 
eight-tenths feet to a point on the west boundary line of said section 10, 
distant one thousand one hundred and thirty-two feet, south one degree 
eighteen minutes west from the west quarter-section corner of said 
section 10; thence continuing south fifty-seven degrees forty-five minutes 
west in section 9, five hundred feet to a point one hundred feet distant 
measured at right angles to said last-mentioned course from the inter- 
section of the west boundary line of said right of way with the east and 
west middle line of the southeast quarter of said section 9. The south 
half southeast quarter southwest quarter northwest quarter and the 
north half northeast quarter northwest quarter southwest quarter of said 
section 10, the area of said tract, exclusive of the two hundred feet 
right of way of said Arizona Cross-Cut Canal hereinbefore described 
which crosses said tract in a general southwesterly direction, being 
seven acres. A triangular piece of land being all of the northeast 
quarter southeast quarter of said section 9, lying southeast of the right 
of way of said Arizona Cross-Cut Canal hereinbefore described, the said 
tract measuring sixty-two and five-tenths feet along the east boundary 
of said section 9 and ninety-five feet along the south boundary of said 
northeast quarter of the southeast quarter of said section 9, containing 
seven-hundredths acre more or less. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


CREDIT TO HOMESTEAD SETTLERS AND ENTRYMEN FOR MILITARY 
SERVICE 


The bill (S. 2179) to allow credit to homestead settlers and 
entrymen for military service in certain Indian wars was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in every case in which an entryman or 
settler upon the public lands of the United States under the homestead 
laws has established, or may hereafter establish, military service in 
accordance with the provisions of the act entitled “An act granting pen- 
sions to certain soldiers who served in the Indian wars from 1817 to 
1898, and for other purposes,” approved March 8, 1927, the military 
service of such entryman or settler so established shall, in the adminis- 
tration of the homestead laws, be construed to be equivalent to all 
intents and purposes to residence and cultivation for the same length 
of time upon the tract entered or settled upon; except that (1) if any 
such entryman or settler was discharged on account of wounds received 
or disability incurred in line of. duty, then the term of his enlistment 
Shall be deducted from the required length of residence without reference 
to the time of actual service; and (2) no patent shall issue to any 
such entryman or settler who has not resided upon, improved, and 
cultivated his homestead for a period of at least one year. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

CLAIMS ARISING FROM OVERFLOW OF RIO GRANDE RIVER 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 56) to amend section 2 of the 
act of February 25, 1927 (44 Stat. L., pt. 2, p. 336), was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, will the Senator introducing the 
joint resolution state just what the amendment is? The title 
does not indicate what it is. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint resolution will be 
read. 

The Chief Clerk read the joint resolution, as proposed to be 
amended, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That any money appropriated pursuant to the authori- 
zation contained in the act approved February 25, 1927 (44 Stat. L., 
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pt. 3, p. 1792), shall not be charged to the construction cost, or included 
as a part of the operation and maintenance charges cf the Rio Grande 
project, nor shall such money be in any wise reimbursable by the water 
users of said project. 


Mr. JONES. May I ask the Senator what the former action 
was? 

Mr. BRATTON. I shall be glad to explain it to the Senator. 

My former colleague, the late Senator A. A. Jones, introduced 
a bill to authorize an appropriation of $75,000 out of the 
Treasury to be used in reimbursing the losers of property suf- 
fered as the result of the Hatch flood, the flood being occasioned 
by defective engineering in connection with the construction of 
the Hlephant Butte Reservoir. 

While the bill was being considered on the floor of the Senate, 
and with little discussion, the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] 
suggested that the money should come out of the reclamation 
fund. The bill was amended accordingly. The money was 
appropriated. The Secretary of the Interior administered the 
act by ascertaining the names of the claimants and the amount 
due each, and paid them. After all of that was done the Comp- 
troller General rendered an opinion holding that the Elephant 
Butte irrigation project must reimburse the reclamation fund— 
a thought which no one had in mind. 

This joint resolution simply carries out what we all had in 
mind. No one intended that the Rio Grande project should be 
liable to repay the money. The resolution is purely curative. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment of the com- 
mittee will be stated. 

The amendment was to strike out all after the resolving clause 
and insert the matter heretofore read by the clerk. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended, 
and the amendment was concurred in. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 


LANDS IN DOUGLAS COUNTY, OREG. 


The bill (S. 1208) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to conyey certain lands to the county of Douglas, Oreg., for 
park purposes, was considered us in Committee of the Whole 
and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior is authorized 
and directed to convey by quitclaim deed to the county of Douglas, Oreg., 
all of the south half of the north half of section 9, township 27 south, 
range 2 west, Willamette meridian, Douglas County, Oreg., to be used 
exclusively for public park purposes. If the county of Douglas fails to 
use such lands for the purposes herein provided, or attempts to alienate 
such lands, title thereto shall revert to the United States. 

Sac. 2. There is hereby reserved to the United States all oil, coal, and 
other mineral in such lands and the right at any time to prospect for, 
mine, and remove the same. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read: the third time, 
and passed. 

LYN LUNDQUIST 


The bill (S. 118) for the relief of Lyn Lundquist was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he 
hereby is, authorized and directed to issue patent for the west half of 
the northeast quarter and the east half of the northwest quarter of 
section 15, in township 44 north, and range 3 east, Boise meridian, in 
the State of Idaho, to Lyn Lundquist, who settied and established resi- 
dence thereon in 1902, when unsurveyed, upon which he put $3,000 
worth of improvements and fully complied with the homestead law 
prior to its withdrawal in 1906 for forestry purposes, which claim was 
canceled March 26, 1914, and motion for the exercise of supervisory 
authority denied January 21, 1920. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 

NELLIE KILDEE 


The bill (S. 119) for the relief of Nellie Kildee was consid- 
ered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys with an amendment, on page 1, line 9, to 
strike out “1901” and insert “1902,” so as to make the bill 
read: 
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Be it enacted, cto., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to issue patent for the east half of 
the southwest quarter, and the west half of the southeast quarter of 
section 15, in township 44 north, and range 3 east, Boise meridian, in 
the State of Idaho, to Nellie Kildee, who settled and established resi- 
dence thereon in 1902, when unsurveyed, upon which she put valuable 
improvements and fully complied with the homestead law prior to its 
withdrawal in 1906 for forestry purposes, and whose entry was can- 
celed by the Department of the Interior and motion for the exercise of 
supervisory authority denied. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


DISCONTINUANCE OF COINAGE OF TWO AND ONE-HALF DOLLAR GOLD 
PIECE 


The bill (S. 3219) to discontinue the coinage of the two and 
one-half dollar gold piece, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, is the author of this measure 
in the Chamber? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He is not, 

Mr. HEFLIN. I wonder what the purpose of the bill is. 
Let us have it read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Chair will state that the 
report of the committee will indicate the purpose of the bill. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I think 1 will ask that it go over until to- 
morrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


OWNERSHIP OF PUBLICATIONS 


The bill (S. 1413) to amend section 2 of the act entitled “An 
act making appropriations for the service of the Post Office 
Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, and for 
other purposes,” approved August 24, 1912, as amended, was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads with amendments, on page 2, line 14, 
after the word “stock,” to insert “bonds”; in the same line, 
before „securities,“ to insert“ other“; and on line 15, after the 
word “require,” to insert “such information to disclose the 
ownership of such publication,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That so much of the second paragraph of section 
2 of the act entitled “An act making appropriations for the service of 
the Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, 
and for other purposes,” approved August 24, 1912, as amended, as 
precedes the first proviso therein, is amended to read as follows: 

“That it shall be the duty of the editor, publisher, business manager, 
or owner of every newspaper, magazine, periodical, or other publica- 
tion to file with the Postmaster General and the postmaster at the 
office at which said publication is entered, not later than the ist day 
of April and the Ist day of October of each year, on blanks furnished 
by the Post Office Department, a sworn statement setting forth the 
names and post-office addresses of the editor and managing editor, 
publisher, business managers, and owners, and, in addition, the stock- 
holders, if the publication be owned by a corporation; the names of 
known bondholders, mortgagees, or other security holders; and such 
additional information concerning the interest, direct or indirect, of 
any person in such publication or its stock, bonds, or other securities 
as the Postmaster General shall by regulation require; such informa- 
tion to disclose the ownership of such publication; and also, in the 
case of daily newspapers, there shall be included in such statement the 
average number of copies of each issue of such publication sold or 
distributed to paid subscribers during the preceding six months,” 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third rending, read 
the third time, and passed. 


PROPOSED HYDRAULIC LABORATORY, BUREAU OF STANDARDS 


The bill (S, 3043) authorizing the establishment of a national 
hydraulic laboratory in the Bureau of Standards of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and the construction of a building therefor 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, that is a rather important bill. 
The author of it is not here. I ask that it be passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


EDA BLANKART FUNSTON 


The bill (S. 3184) granting an inerease of pension to Eda 
Blankart Funston was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole and was read, as follows: 
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Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to 
the provisions and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Eda 
Biankart Funston, widow of Frederick Funston, late major general, 
United States Army, and pay her a pension at the rate of $3,600 per 
year in Heu of that she is now receiving. 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment to that bill. In line 8, I move to strike out “$3,600” 
and insert “ $5,000.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 1, line 8, it is proposed to strike 
out “$3,600” and insert “$5,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS 


The bill (S. 1293) to amend an act entitled “An act to in- 
crease the pensions of certain maimed veterans who have lost 
limbs or have been totally disabled in the same, in line of duty, 
in the military or naval service of the United States; and to 
amend section 4788 of the Revised Statutes of the United States 
by increasing the rates therein for artificial limbs,” approved 

February 11, 1927 (U. S. C., Supp. 1, title 38, sec. 168a), was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as 
follows: 


-Be it enacted, etc., That section 1 of the act entitled “An act to 
increase the pensions of certain maimed veterans who have lost limbs 
or have been totally disabled in the same, in line of duty, in the mili- 
tary or naval service of the United States; and to amend section 4788 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States by increasing the rates 
therein for artificial limbs,” approved February 11, 1927 (U. S. C., 
sup. 1, title 38, sec. 168a), is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“That from and after the approval of this act all persons now on the 
pension roll, and all persons hereafter granted a pension, who while 
in the military or naval service of the United States, and in line of 
duty, shall haye lost one hand or one foot, or have been totally dis- 
abled in the same, shall receive a pension at the rate of $105 per 
month ; that all persons who in like manner shall have lost an arm at, or 
at any point above, the elbow, or a leg at, or at any point above, the 
knee, or haye been totally disabled in the same, shall receive a pension 
at the rate of $115 per month.” 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The bill (S. 477) to revise and equalize the rate of pension 
to certain soldiers, sailors, and marines of the Civil War, to 
certain widows, former widows of such soldiers, sailors, and 
marines, and granting pensions and increase of pensions in 
certain cases was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I wish the Senator from Indiana 
would tell us just what this bill does. It is entitled “A bill 
to revise and equalize the rate of pension to certain soldiers, 
sailors, and marines,” and so forth. Does it change the pension 
rate? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I have just this moment come 
into the Chamber, and I have not the report before me. 

Mr. DILL. What I want to know is, Does it change the 
status of the law, or is it merely a pension bill? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Yes; it changes the existing 
law to some extent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
bill, 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Pensions 
with amendments, on page 1, line 5, after the words “ Civil 
War.“ to insert“ War with Mexico and War of 1812”; on page 
2, line 5, after “Civil War,” to insert “ War with Mexico and 
War of 1812”; on line 14, after the word “month,” to strike 
out “and those who are blind or may hereafter become blind 
shall be entitled to $150 per month”; in line 18, after the words 
“Civil War,” to insert“ War with Mexico and War of 1812”; 
in line 22, after the word “duty,” to insert “such widow hav- 
ing been married to such soldier, sailor, or marine prior to June 
27, 1920”; on page 3, line 15, after the word “age,” to strike 
out “ Provided, however, That this section shall not apply to 
any widow or former widow in regard to whom it is affirma- 
tively proved that her marriage was arranged merely for the 
purpose of securing a pension”; on line 24, after the words 
“from the,” to strike out “date of” and insert “4th day of the 
month next after,” so as to make the bill read: 
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Be it enacted, etc., That every person who served 90 days or more 
in the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps of the United States during the 
Civil War, war with Mexico, and War of 1812, and who has been 
honorably discharged therefrom, or who, having so served less than 90 
days, was discharged for a disability incurred in the service and in 
the line of duty, or is now upon the pension roll as a Civil War veteran, 
shall, from and after the passage of this act, be entitled to and shall 
be paid a pension at the rate of $72 per month. 

Sec, 2. That every person who served 90 days or more in the Army, 
Navy, or Marine Corps of the United States during the Civil War, war 
with Mexico, and War of 1812, and who has been honorably discharged 
therefrom, or who, having so served less than 90 days, was discharged 
for a disability incurred in the service and in the line of duty, or is 
now upon the pension roll as a Civil War veteran, and who is now, 
or hereafter may become by reason of age and physical or mental dis- 
abilities, helpless, or so nearly helpless as to require the aid and attend- 
ance of another person, shall be entitled to and shall be paid a pension 
at the rate of $125 per month. 

Sec, 3. That the widow of any person who served in the Army, Navy, 
or Marine Corps of the United States during the Civil War, war with 
Mexico, and War of 1812, for 90 days or more and was honorably dis- 
charged from such service, or, regardless of the length of service, was 
discharged for or died in the service of a disability incurred in the 
service and in the line of duty, such widow having been married to 
such soldier, sailor, or marine prior to June 27, 1920, shall be entitled 
to and shall be paid a pension at the rate of $50 per month. And 
this section shall apply to a former widow of any person who served 
90 days or more in the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps of the United 
States during the Civil War and was honorably discharged from such 
service, or who, having so served less than 90 days, was discharged 
for or died in the service of a disability incurred in the service and in 
line of duty, such widow having remarried either once or more than 
once after the death of the soldier, sailor, or marine, if it be shown 
that such subsequent or successive marriage has or have been dis- 
solved either by the death of the husband or husbands, or by divorce 
without fault on the part of the wife; and any such former widow shall 
be entitled to and be paid a pension of $50 per month; and any widow 
as mentioned in this section shall also be paid $8 a month for each 
minor child under 16 years of age. 

Sec. 4. That the pension or increase of pension herein provided for, 
as to all persons whose names are now on the pension roll or who are 
now in receipt of a pension under existing law, shall commence at the 
rate herein provided from the fourth day of the month next after the 
approval of this act, or under section 2 hereof, when the requisite con- 
dition is shown to exist after the approval of this act; and ap to persons 
whose names are not now on the pension roll or who are no“ now in 
receipt of a pension under existing law, but may be entitled to a pension 
under the provisions of this act, such pension shall commence from 
the date of filing application therefor in the Bureau of Pensions in 
such form as may be prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior. 

Sec. 5. That nothing in this act shall be held to affect or diminish 
the additional pension to those on the rolls designated as The Army 
and Navy Medal of Honor Roll,” as provided in the act of April 27, 
1916, but any increase herein provided for shall be in addition thereto; 
and no pension heretofore granted under any act, public or private, 
shall be reduced by anything contained in this act. 

Sec. 6. That no claim agent or attorney or other person shall be recog- 
nized in the adjustment of claims under this act, except in claims for 
original pension, and in such cases no more than the sum of $10 shall 
be allowed for services in preparing, presenting, or prosecuting any 
such claim, which sum shall be payable only on the order of the Com- 
missioner of Pensions; and any person who shall violate any of the 
provisions of this section or shall wrongfully withhold from the pen- 
sioner or claimant the whole or any part of the pensien allowed or 
due to such pensioner or claimant under this act, shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and, upon conviction thereof, shall, for each 
and every offense, be fined not exceeding $500 or be imprisoned not ex- 
ceeding one year, or both in the discretion of the court. 

Sec. 7. That all acts and parts of acts in conflict. with or incon- 
sistent with the provisions of this act are hereby modified and amended 
only so far and to the extent as herein specifically provided and stated, 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The bill (S. 958) granting increase of pensions under the gen- 
eral law to soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy, 
and their dependents, for disability incurred in service in line of 
duty, and authorizing that the records of the War and Navy 
Departments be accepted as to incurrence of a disability in 
7 5 in line of duty, was considered as in Committee of the 

ole. 
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The bill had been reported from the Committee on Pensions 
with amendments, on page 2, line 7, after the word “ month,” to 
to strike out “and the rate for any disability less than total 
shall be in proportion to the degree of inability to earn a support 
by manual labor, to be fixed by rules and regulations to be ap- 
proved by the Secretary of the Interior: Provided, That nothing 
in this act shall operate to reduce any pension, public or private, 
nor to change the rate for specific disabilities of a permanent 
character, which are provided for under previous acts: Pro- 
vided further,” and insert “to those who require the frequent 
and periodical aid and attendance of another person, $60 per 
month; to those who require the regular aid and attendance of 
another person, $90 per month; to those whose disability is 
equivalent to the loss of a hand or foot, $36 per month. 

rate of 830 per month may be proportionately divided for any 
disability established for which no provision is otherwise made“; 
on page 3, line 4, after the words “shall be,” to strike out 
“$20” and insert “$30”; in line 5, after the word “ widow,” 
to strike out dependent mother and father”; in line 6, before 
the words “per month,” to strike out “$4” and insert “$36”; 
and in line 7, after the words “ of age,” to strike out “and $20 
per month for any dependent mother or father,” so as to make 
the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That from and after the approval of this act all 
persons whose names are now on the pension roll and all persons here- 
after granted a pension, who, while in the military, naval, or Marine 
Corps service of the United States, and in line of duty, shall have in- 
curred a disability or contracted disease which so incapacitates them 
for the performance of manual labor as to render them totally unable 
to earn a support, shall, upon making due proof of the fact, according 
to such rules and regulations as the Secretary of the Interior may pro- 
vide, be placed upon the roll of invalid pensioners of the United States 
and be entitled to receive $50 per month; to those who require the 
frequent and periodical aid and attendance of another person, $60 per 
month; to those who require the regular aid and attendance of another 
person, $90 per month; to those whose disability is equivalent to the 
loss of a hand or foot, $36 per month. The rate of $30 per month may 
be proportionately divided for any disability established for which no 
provision is otherwise made That no distinction shall be made be- 
tween officers and enlisted personnel in applying the provisions of this 
act. 

Sec. 2. That the rate of pension for any widow, minor child, and 
dependent mother and father whose name is now on the roll under the 
general law, or hereafter may be placed on the pension roll by reason 
of the soldier's or sailor’s death having been due to his service, and 
entitled to receive a less rate than hereinafter provided, shall be $30 
per month for the widow, and $6 per month for each child under 16 
years of age, and $20 per month for any dependent mother or father. 

Src. 3. That a record of the War or Navy Department stating that a 
wound or injury was incurred, or disease contracted, in line of duty 
shall be accepted as sufficient proof of origin in service in line of duty, 
provided that said disability was not the result of the person's vicious 
habits. 

Sec. 4. That the increase of pension under this act to all persons 
whose names are now on the roll shali commence at the rates herein 
provided on the fourth day of the month next after the approval of 
this act, and any further increase of pension other than for permanent 
disability shall commence from the date of the official medical examina- 
tion made after formal application for increase has been filed in the 
Bureau of Pensions. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The bill (S. 476) granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers, sailors, and nurses of the war with Spain, 
the Philippine insurrection, or the China relief expedition, and 
for other purposes, was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole, 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Pensions 
with amendments, on page 2, line 3, before the word “ years,” 
to strike out “fifty” and insert “fifty-five”; in line 7, before 
the words per month,” to strike “$50” and insert “$30”; in 
line 14, before the words “ per month,” to strike out “$65” and 
insert $50"; on page 3, line 8, after the word “month,” to 
strike out “ Provided, That no one while a member of the United 
States Soldiers’ Home or of any National or State soldiers’ home 
shall be paid more than $65 per month under this act”; and in 
line 17, after the word “act,” to insert “or when it has been 
shown that such persons have attained the age of 55 or 62 years, 
respectively,” so as to make the bill read: 
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Be it enacted, etc., That all persons who served 90 days or more in 
the military or naval service of the United States during the war with 
Spain, the Philippine insurrection, or the China relief expedition, and 
who have been honorably discharged therefrom, or who, having served 
less than 90 days, were discharged for disability incurred in the service 
in line of duty, or who are now upon the pension roll by reason of 
service during the war with Spain, the Philippine Insurrection, or the 
China relief expedition, and have reached the age of 55 years, shall, 
upon making proof of such facts according to such rules and regula- 
tions as the Secretary of the Interior may provide, be placed upon the 
list of invalid pensioners of the United States and be entitled to re- 
ceive a pension of $30 per month: Provided, That all such persons who 
are now or may hereafter be suffering from any mental or physical dis- 
abilities of a permanent character which totally Incapacitates them for 
the performance of manual labor as to render them unable to earn a 
support, or haye reached the age of 62 years, shall, upon making proof 
of such facts, be placed upon the pension roll and be entitled to receive 
a pension of $50 per month: Provided further, That the provisions, limi- 
tations, and benefits of this section be, and are hereby, extended to and 
shall include any person who served honorably as a nurse, chief nurse, 
or superintendent of the Nurse Corps under contract for 90 days or 
more between April 21, 1898, and February 2, 1901, inclusive, and to 
any such nurse, regardless of length of service, who was released from 
service before the expiration of 90 days because of disability contracted 
by her while in the service in line of duty. 

Sec. 2. Any soldier, sailor, marine, or nurse, now on the pension roll 
under existing law on account of service during the war with Spain, 
the Philippine insurrection, or the China relief expedition, or who may 
be entitled to a pension under the provisions of this act, who is now 
or hereafter may become, on account of age or physical or mental dis- 
abilities, helpless or blind, or so nearly helpless or blind as to need or 
require the regular aid and attendance of another person, shall be 
placed upon the pension roll and be entitled to receive a pension of $90 
per month. 

Suc. 3. That the pension or increase at the rate of pension herein 
provided for, as to all persons whose names are now on the pension 
roll, or who are now in receipt of a pension under existing law, shall 
commence at the rates herein provided on the fourth day of the month 
next after the approval of this act, or when it has been shown that 
such persons have attained the age of 55 or 62 years respectively, 
except where otherwise herein provided; and as to persons whose names 
are not now on the pension roll, or who are not now in receipt of a 
pension under existing law, but who may be entitled: to a pension under 
the provisions of this act, such pensions shall commence from the date 
of filing application therefor in the Bureau of Pensions after the 
approval of this act in such form as may be prescribed by the Secretary 
of the Interior; and the issue of a check in payment of a pension for 
which the execution and submission of a voucher was not required 
shall constitute payment in the event of the death of the pensioner’ 
on or after the last day of the period covered by such check, and it 
shall not be canceled but shall become an asset of the estate of the 
deceased pensioner. 

Src. 4. Nothing contained in this act shall be held to affect or 
diminish the additional pension to those on the roll designated as “ The 
Army and Navy medal of honor roll,” as provided by the act of April 
27, 1916, but any pension or increase of pension herein provided for 
shall be in addition thereto, and no pension heretofore granted under 
any act, public or private, shall be reduced by anything contained in 
this act. 

Sec. 5. No claim agent, attorney, or other person shall contract for, 
demand, receive, or retain a fee for service in preparing, presenting, or 
prosecuting claims for the increase of pension provided for in this act; 
and no more than the sum of $10 shall be allowed for such service in 
other claims thereunder, which sum shall be payable only on the order 
of the Commissioner of Pensions; and any person who shall, directly 
or indirectly, otherwise contract for, demand, receive, or retain a fee 
for service in preparing, presenting, or prosecuting any claim under 
this act, or shall wrongfully withhold from the pensioner or claimant 
the whole or any part of the pension allowed or due to such pensioner 
or claimant under this act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and upon conviction thereof shall, for each and every offense, be fined 
not exceeding $500 or be imprisoned not exceeding one year, or both, 
in the discretion of the court. i 

Sec. 6. That all acts and parts of acts in conflict with or inconsist- 
ent with the provisions of this act are hereby modified and amended 
only so far and to the extent as herein specifically provided and stated. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The bill (H. R. 7960) granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and cer- 
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tain widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of 
said war was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Pensions 
with amendments. 

The first amendment was, on page 12, after line 11, to strike 
out: 

The name of Bell L. Duncan, widow of Andrew M. Duncan, late of 
Company I, One hundred and thirty-fifth Regiment, and Company H, 
One hundred and third Regiment, Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 15, after line 13, to strike 
out: 

The name of Abbie Osborn, widow of Allen Osborn, late of Company 
D, First Regiment Michigan Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay her a 
pensi.n at the rate of $70 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving: Provided, That in the event of the death of Karl E. Osborn, 
helpless and dependent son of said Abbie and Allen Osborn, the addi- 
tional pension herein granted shall cease and determine: And provided 
further, That in the event of the death of Abbie Osborn the name of 
said Karl E. Osborn shall be placed on the pension roll, subject to the 
provisions and limitations of the pension laws, at the rate of $20 per 
month from and after the date of death of said Abbie Osborn. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 21, after line 4, to strike 
out: 

The name of Phebe W, Litman, widow of Amedee Litman, late of Com- 
pany L, Second Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 27, after line 4, to strike 
out: 

The name of Sabra A. Harrison, former widow of Justus S. Bebee, 
late of Battery B, Fourth Regiment United States Artillery, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 33, after line 12, to strike 
out: t 

The name of Ellen E. Hart, widow of Miles P. Hart, late ordinary 
seaman, United States Navy, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month. 
The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 65, to strike out: 

The name of Alameda J. McBride, former widow of Lorenzo D. Hold, 
late of Company D, Fifty-seventh Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 80, after line 12, to strike 
out: 

The name of Jane Ferris, widow of Thomas Ferris, late of Company 
A, One hundred and eleventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 83, after line 23, to strike 
out: 

The name of Elizabeth Burns, widow of Lemuel Burns, late of Com- 
pany C, One hundred and twentieth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 127, after line 19, to strike 
out: - 

The name of Anna M. Miller, widow of Peter M. Miller, late of Com- 
pany E, Forty-fifth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 137, after line 5, to strike 
out: 

The name of Iola A. McBride, widow of Henry McBride, late of 
Company I, Thirty-fifth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 143, line 12, after the 
words “rate of,” to strike out “$40” and insert $50,” so as to 
make the paragraph read: 


The name of Mitylene Gunn, widow of John L. Gunn, late of Com- 
pany I, Sixty-third Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 152, after line 13, to strike 
out: 


The name of Helen A. George, widow of Benjamin J. George, late 
chaplain, One hundred and seventy-fourth Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 192, after line 4, to strike 
out: 


The name of Isaac M. Crow, alias Isaac Crow, late of Capt. Hiram B. 
Foster’s provisional company Adair County Eighty-sixth Regiment En- 
rolled Missouri Militia, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 216, after line 4, to insert: 


The name of Martha J. W. Davidson, widow of Jeremiah J. Davidson, 
late of Company A, One hundred and seventy-third Regiment Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. ’ 

The name of Evaline Gravitt, widow of Francis Gravitt, late of 
Company D, Sixth Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Julia Mackintosh, widow of John S. W. Mackintosh, 
late of the United States Navy, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$40 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Frank L. Smith, alias John H. Burden, late of Troop G, 
First Regiment Alabama Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Anna Wynn, widow of Samuel H. Wynn, late of Com- 
pany I, Seventieth Regiment Ilinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Alice M. Rhodes, widow of John Rhodes, late of Company 
I, Sixty-fourth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth Hoeck, widow of Fredcrick Hoeck, late of Com- 
pany G, Thirty-ninth Regiment Enrolled Missouri Militia, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Narcissa Blair, widow of Henderson Blair, late of Com- 
pany G, Eighty-third Regiment United States Colored Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Heu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary E. Davis, widow of Gilmore Davis, late of Com- 
pany E, One hundred and eighty-fifth Regiment Ohio Voluntcer Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Harriet B. Lovejoy, widow of Wellington H. Lovejoy, 
late of Troop F, Second Regiment United States Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Cora M. Bigelow, helpless child of John C. Bigelow, late 
of Company D, Thirteenth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Ellen L. Webster, widow of Edson H. Webster, alias 
Edwin Webster, late of the United States Marine Corps, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Martha Hastings, widow of John W. Hastings, late of 
Company F, Twenty-fourth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Alfaretta B. Greul, widow of Paul Greul, late of Com- 
pany A, Forty-fourth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Margaret Sullivan, widow of William C. Sullivan, late 
of Company H, Fifth United States Artillery, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Victoria A. Amberg, former widow of George R. Ander- 
son, late of Company K, Second Regiment Minnesota Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Frances M. Stone, widow of Merritt Stone, late of Com- 
pany C, First Regiment Vermont Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Elmina Bechtel, widow of Henry W. Bechtel, late ot 
Company G, Forty-fourth Regiment Pennsylvania Militia, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 
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The name of Sarah C. Armstrong, former widow of David B. Arm- 
strong, late of Company D, Sixty-second Regiment Ohio Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Alice Grace Welch, helpless child of John Welch, late 
of Company D, Fifth Regiment United States Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Mary A. Wright, widow of James D. Wright, late of 
Company K, Third Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Grace P. Andrews, widow of Albert H. Andrews, late 
of Nineteenth Regiment United States Infantry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Flora P. W. Hunt, widow of Josiah D. Hunt, late of 
Battery E, Fifth Regiment Rhode Island Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Hannah M. Mather, widow of John Mather, late of Com- 
pany E, Seventy-third Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Sarah M. Lewis, widow of Nathan W. Lewis, late of 
Company I, First Regiment Rhode Island Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Eliza Swan, widow of Henry W. Swan, late of Company 
D, Third Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Annie L. Swift, widow of Hirma N. Swift, late of Com- 
pany A, Eleventh Regiment Rhode Island Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Ellen L. Walker, widow of Emery O. Walker, late of 
Company F, Thirtieth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Annette E. Benzie, former widow of Charles Rutledge, 
late of United States Navy, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 
per month. 

The name of Nancy N. Bearce, widow of Job S. Bearce, late of Com- 
pany B, Twentieth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Lillian H. Durgin, widow of Barber B. Durgin, late of 
Company K, Twelfth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $40 per month in eu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Rose B. Emery, widow of Daniel W. Emery, late of Com- 
pany F, Third Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay ber a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Carrie E. Nash, widow of Porter E. Nash, late of Com- 
pany K, Fourteenth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Frances Lukins, helpless child of Joseph Lukins, late of 
Company F, Twenty-seventh Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Elizabeth Combs, widow of Isaac G. Combs, late of 
Company G, One bundred and thirty-second Regiment Indiana Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah Elizabeth Jackson, former widow of James M. 
Calvert, late of Company A, One hundred and fifty-fifth Regiment In- 
diana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Martha A. Egan, widow of John Egan, late of Company 
G, Sixty-ninth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Hester E. Hartley, widow of George M. Hartley, late of 
Company F, One hundred and forty-fourth Regiment Indiana Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Anna Wheeler, helpless child of Wentworth Wheeler, 
late of Company K, One hundred and forty-first Regiment Illinois Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Mary H. Rodgers, widow of John Rodgers, late of Com- 
pany A, Forty-ninth Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary C. Montgomery, widow of William J. Montgomery, 
late of Company P, Sixth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. Q 
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The name of Katy R. Hoover, helpless child of Jacob A. Hoover, 
late of Company B, First Missouri State Militia, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Monterey T. McPherson, widow of Robert T. McPherson, 
late of Company B, Third Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Alice J. Bridwell, widow of Reuben Bridwell, late of 
Company I, Fifty-third Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Henrietta P. Munroe, widow of Edmund J. Munroe, late 
of Company C, Tenth Regiment Rhode Island Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Cora A. Dunham, widow of Oliver P. Dunham, late of 
Company A, Eighth Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Alma J. Arthur, widow of John Arthur, late of Com- 
pany D, Fifteenth Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Harriett A, Tilley, widow of Herrick A. Tilley, late of 
Company G, First Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she ia 
now receiving. 

The name of Mary Ann Shepard, widow of George H. Shepard, late 
of Company H, Twelfth Regiment United States Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Emma S. Stevens, widow of Jonas T. Stevens, late of 
Troop I, First Regiment Vermont Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary E, Randall, widow of Henry E. Randall, late of 
Company H, Seventh Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Lemuel Simpson, late of Troop C, Black Hawk Cavalry, 
and Company K, Fifty-fifth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Looneas D. E. Williams, widow of Rufus Williams, late 
of Troop E, First Regiment Nevada Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now re- 
ceiving. 

The name of Hattie A. Wooley, widow of John W. Wooley, late of 
Company B, Sixteenth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary Halfman, widow of George Halfman, late of 
Troop A, Fifth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth R. Brents, widow of Thomas P. J. Brents, 
late of Company B, Provisional Enrolled Missouri Militia, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Rosella F. Mason, widow of Jerome D. Mason, late of 
Company C, Sixty-fifth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Heu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Caroline W. Winters, widow of Nathan T. Winters, late 
of Company B, Thirteenth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. : 

The name of Barbara E, James, widow of James P, James, late of 
Capt. J. R. Cochran’s company, Bolinger County Volunteer Militia, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Linie Mathers, widow of Joseph R. Mathers, late of 
Company A, Third Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and 
Pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Ermina M. Bridges, widow of Almon H. Bridges, late of 
Company F, Sixth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary A. Brackett, widow of William H. Brackett, late of 
Company H, Second Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary E. Shaw, widow of Arasmus E. Shaw, late of Com- 
pany B, One hundred and forty-seventh Regiment Ohio National Guard 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month. 

The name of Alice Moore, widow of Riley Moore, late of Troop D, 
Twelfth Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 
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The name of Lillian D. Field, widow of Henry W, Field, late of Com- 
pany G, Maine Coast Guard Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary J. Cahall, widow of Thomas H. Cahall, late of 
Company E, Ninth Regiment Delaware Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Gustava Deamude, widow of Daniel C. Deamude, late of 
Company D, Thirty-fifth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Sarah Berkenbusch, widow of Christian F. H. Berken- 
busch, late of band, Thirty-fifth Regiment Ilinois Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Clarissa E. McCormick, widow of John C. R. McCormick, 
late of Company K, Eleventh Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Lucinda Johnson, widow of Pleasant M. Johnson, late 
of Troop L, Bighth Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Josephine E. Lang, widow of John B. Lang, late of 
Company B, One hundred and fifteenth Regiment Ohio Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name ef Anna E. Burgess, widow of Andrew J. Burgess, late of 
Company A, Tenth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Annie C. Stewart, widow of James W. Stewart, late of 
Company A, Fifty-fifth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Drusella Dodge, widow of James B. Dodge, late of Com- 
pany G, One hundred and seyenty-first Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Catharine C. Huff, widow of Abijah J. Huff, late of 
Company K, Tenth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Catherine Phillips, widow of Henry A. Pnillips, late of 
Company B, One hundred and eighty-seventh Regiment New York Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Rebecca E. Parsons, widow of Robert K. Parsons, late 
of Company C, Forty-third Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth E. Morris, widow of Albert L. Morris, allas 
Robert Harvey, late of Company G, One hundred and thirty-eighth 
Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Rachel Ewing, widow of James W. Ewing, late of Com- 
pany D, Eighteenth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Rebecca Jenkins, widow of James Jenkins, late of Com- 
pany E, One hundred and forty-fourth Regiment Indiana Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Abby Ann Bartlett, widow of Charles H. Bartlett, late 
of Company H, Eleventh Regiment Rhode Island Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Heu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Hattie Marshall, widow of George E. Marshall, late of 
Company I, Eleventh Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Fannie Loomis, widow of Defariet Loomis, late of Com- 
pany D, Seventy-first Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Lizzie M. Lindsay, widow of Andrew F. Lindsay, late of 
Company B, Eighth Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Light Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Hannah Cook, widow of William M. Cook, late of Bat- 
tery F, First Regiment Rhode Island Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Annie Young, widow of Jacob Young, late of Company 
H, Thirty-eighth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Luverna Stine, widow of Mahlon P. Stine, late of Com- 
pany E, Thirty-sixth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $20 per month, 


The name of Hannah E. Reynolds, former widow of Charles G. Kin- 
necom, late of Troop G, Third Regiment Rhode Island Heavy Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah A. Cooper, widow of Riece Cooper, late of Com- 
pany F, Thirty-sixth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lien of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary J. Moran, widow of Capt. James Moran, late of 
Company D, Fifth Regiment Rhode Island Volunteer Heavy Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in Heu of that she 
is now receiving. ? 

The name of Ella Lincoln, widow of William L. Lincoln, late of Com- 
pany I, Twelfth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Emma J, Gross, widow of Ira F. Gross, late of Company 
E, Eleventh Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Persis C. Hodgkins, widow of Merrill L. Hodgkins, late 
commissary sergeant Eighth Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Harriet J. B. Ford, widow of William A. Ford, late of 
Troop E, First Vermont Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Hattie Wade, widow of Gilbert C. Wade, late of Twenty- 
second Battery, New York Light Artillery, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Alice Townsend, widow of Charles W. Townsend, late of 
Company F, Fifteenth Regiment United States Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Lucy S. Kemp, widow of Charles B. Kemp, late of Com- 
pany F, Fifty-seventh Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of William M. Atchison, late of Capt. George R. Barber's 
Fleming County company Kentucky State Troops, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Josephine Binkley, widow of Lafayette Binkley, late of 
Troop A, Eleventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. J 

The name of Nellie Hastings Root, widow of Jesse H. Root, late of 
Company K, One hundred and third Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Barbra Eakins, widow of Joe Eakins, late of Capt. 
Adolph Tarke's Company B, Six Months’ Volunteer Regiment Missouri 
Militia, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Lavina M. Williams, widow of George W. Williams, late 
of Company H, Forty-first Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. : 

The name of Sarah Jane Harrel, widow of Noah Harrel, late of Com- 
pany B, Thirty-fifth Regiment Kentucky Mounted Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah E, Hilty, widow of Joseph Hilty, late of Company 
F, Fifteenth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Dora Nash, widow of Daniel C. Nash, late of Troop G, 
Seventh Regiment Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Elwood Z. Potter, helpless child of Dennis M. Potter, 
late of Company B, Seventh Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of John Mainard, late of Capt. Thomas Damron's company 
of volunteers attached to the One hundred and sixty-seventh Virginia 
Militia, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Hannah E. Flagg, widow of George W. Flagg, late of 
Company F, Second Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Anna L. Green, widow of Charles W. Green, late of Com- 
pany C, Fifteenth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Sue W. Munn, widow of Charles W. Munn, late of 
Troop H, Fourteenth Regiment Ilinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Susan C. McGuire, widow of Bernard McGuire, late of 
Company D, One hundred and forty-fourth Regiment Illinois Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 
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The name of Mary E. Severns, widow of George Severns, late of 
Troop H, Sixth Regiment Missouri State Militia Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Elise Hartman, widow of Frederik Hartman, late of 
Company H, Fifteenth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Alta H. Richmond, helpless child of William S. Rich- 
mond, late of Troop H, Second Regiment Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Louise Hayden, widow of James M. Hayden, late of 
Company C, Twenty-fifth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Martha J. Elmore, widow of William P. Elmore, late 
of Company F, Eighty-fourth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay ber a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Rhoda Bennett, widow of Monroe Bennett, late of 
Company E, Thirteenth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
recelving. 

The name of Della Coffman, widow of John F. Coffman, late of Com- 
pany G, Sixteenth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Caroline J. Parsons, widow of Charles R. Parsons, late 
of Troop A, First Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Henrietta Thomas, widow of William E. Thomas, late 
of Company H, Eleventh Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lleu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Andana Dyer, widow of John Dyer, late of Company B, 
Eighth Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Ann Slinkard, widow of James E. Slinkard, late of 
Company G, Fifty-sixth Regiment Missouri Enrolled Militia, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Kansas Wilson, former widow of Lloyd Freeborn, late 
of Troop L, Second Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth A. Mitchell, widow of Byron C. Mitchell, late 
of Company F, One hundred and thirty-seventh Regiment Ohio National 
Guard Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Frances A. Owens, widow of David B. Owens, late of 
Battery A, First Regiment New York Volunteer Light Artillery, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Melissa Loucks, widow of Walter H. Loucks, late of 
Company B, One hundred and twenty-eighth Regiment New York Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Maggie Johnson, widow of Alexander Johnson, late of 
Company K, Third Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Nancy Elizabeth Baskins, widow of Joshua Baskins, 
late of Capt. George W. Baskin's company, Holt County Enrolled Mis- 
souri Militia, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Anna M, Gemmill, widow of Zachariah M. Gemmill, late 
of Troop D, First Battalion Delaware Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary Richardson, widow of Benjamin F. Richardson, 
late of Company G, One hundred and thirty-sixth Regiment Indiana 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Julia A, Payne, widow of Samuel Jefferson Payne, late 
of Company I, Forty-seventh Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Martha E. Daugherty, widow of James Daugherty, late 
of Battery G, First Regiment Missouri Volunteer Light Artillery, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Anna Barrett, widow of Uriah D. Barrett, late of Com- 
pany I. Tenth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary A. Blodgett, widow of Joseph C. Blodgett, late 
of Troop E, Second Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
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her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary Chaney Bosworth, helpless child of Lorenzo T. Bos- 
worth, late of Troop C, Second Regiment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Anna Coriell, widow of Charles 0. Coriell, late of 
Company B, Forty-fourth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Kate B. Straughn, widow of William V, Straughn, late 
of Company C, Purnell Legion Maryland Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Louisa Deen, widow of Perry Deen, late of Battery E, 
First Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Ella Reitz McGill, helpless child of Henry D. McGill, 
late of Company G, Sixth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Emillicent Van Horn, widow of Winfield S. Van Horn, 
late of Troop I, Second Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Emma M. Robinson, widow of Lander Robinson, late 
of Troop E, Sixth Regiment Kansas Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Eliza Jane Priest, former widow of Samuel R. Searles, 
late of Battery E, First Regiment Indiana Volunteer Heavy Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Angeline Fincham, widow of Charles H. Fincham, late 
of Company G, Sixth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Nancy Ellen Derickson, widow of Dwight Derickson, 
late of Company B, Twenty-third Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Ellen Mador, widow of Edward Mador, late of Battery 
M, First Regiment Vermont Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Cora L, Vickery, widow of Charles W. Vickery, late of 
Independent Company Sturgis Rifles, Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Amanda Kniseley, widow of Jacob L. Kniseley, late of 
Company D, One hundred and eleventh Regiment Illinois Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Edith Engle, widow of Nathaniel Engle, late of Com- 
pany F, One hundred and forty-third Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Florence A. Martin, former widow of Henry C. Prevost, 
late of Troop K, Eleventh Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Margaret A. Davis, widow of Edwin F. Davis, late of 
Company D, Fifth Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Delena R. Carr, widow of Jesse Carr, late of Company 
F, Seventh Regiment Rhode Island Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Adelaide Stafford, widow of Nelson Stafford, late of 
Company D, Fourteenth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Neva Ellen Fairchild, widow of LeGrand D. Fairchild, 
late of Company I, Sixty-eighth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Jenny N. Goheen, widow of Joseph R. Goheen, late 
of Company G. Eighty-third Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Ellen Purdum, widow of William Thomas Purdum, late 
of Company B, Third Regiment Provisional Enrolled Missouri Militia, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Lodema A. Vanausdeln, widow of John L. Vanausdeln, 
late of Company D, Thirtieth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Emma B. Wiles, widow of Henry Wiles, late of Com- 
pany B, Fortieth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay ber a 
pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 
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The name of Sarah E. Low, widow of Joseph Low, late of Company I, 
Fifty-first Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Bessie Brown, helpless child of Jacob P. Brown, late of 
Company E, One hundred and thirty-second Regiment Indiana Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Sarah E. Wagner, widow of Gideon Wagner, late of 
Company H, Thirty-fourth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Ella Hunter, helpless child of William J. Hunter, late of 
Company C, Fifty-ninth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Eliza J. Goodwine, widow of James M. Goodwine, late 
of Company K, Thirty-third Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Indiana P. Vannice, widow of James H. Vannice, late of 
Company K, One hundred and fifty-fourth Regiment Indiana Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. > 

The name of Lydia C. Hesley, former widow of William H. Barkalow, 
late of Company C, Sixth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Heu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Martha B. Wallace, widow of John M. Wallace, late of 
Company B, Thirty-third Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary J. Harris, former widow of John W. Adams, Iate of 
Company H, One hundred and twenty-third Regiment Ilinois Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Henrietta Grayson, widow of James Grayson, late of 
Company D, Thirty-fourth Regiment United States Colored Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Cora E. S. Elick, widow of William Elick, late of Com- 
pany C, Tenth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Lilly Wyatt, widow of Charles Wyatt, late of Company 
A, Seventeenth Regiment United States Colored Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Lydia E. White, widow of William S. White, late of 
Company D, Twenty-eighth Regiment United States Colored Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary C. McKeever, former widow of Henry D. Little, 
late of Troop I, First Regiment Maryland Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Laura B. Todd, former widow of William A. Todd, late 
of Troop C, First Regiment Arkansas Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Abigill S. Renick, widow of Richard Renick, late of 
Company F, Twenty-first Regiment Kentucky Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary J. Gwin, widow of Charles 8. Gwin, late of Com- 
pany B, Fourteenth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Anna Barnard, widow of Luther A. Barnard, late of 
'Froop M, Second Wisconsin Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah L. Farwell, widow of William W. Farwell, late of 
Company C, Fifteenth Regiment New Hampshire Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Irene O. Tustison, widow of Martin V. Tustison, late of 
Company E, Twenty-first Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary A. Cate, widow of Orson A. Cate, late of Company 
K, Tenth Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Emma La Point, widow of Alaxis La Point, late of 
Company D, Fourteenth Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Agnes E. Kenyon, widow of Daniel C. Kenyon, late of 
Company C, Third Regiment Rhode Island Heavy Artillery, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Heu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Rebecca C. Sparhawk, widow of George H. Sparbawk, 
late of Company B, Tenth Regiment Rhode Island Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 
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The name of Pauline Kellerman, widow of John Julius Kellerman, 
late of Company C, Twenty-second Regiment Connecticut Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Ethilind M. Silber, widow of Frederick A. Silber, late of 
Company C, fwenty-second New York State Militia Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Christianna Kunz, widow of August Kunz, late of Com- 
pany G, Thirty-ninth Enrolled Missouri Militia, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month. i 

The name of Mary Elizabeth Knight, widow of Martin V. Knight, 
late of Company A, Fourth Regiment Arkansas Volunteer Mounted In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary E. Edwards, widow of Charles H. Edwards, late of 
United States Navy, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Edna J. Munson, widow of Albert Munson, late of 
Company B, Seventeenth Regiment Vermont Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Hattie Christopher, widow of Cornelius Christopher, 
late of Troop C, Seventh Illinois Volunteer, Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $20 per month, and $30 per month from the 
date she attains the age of 60 years. 

The name of Martha A. Olinger, widow of Jacob Olinger, late of 
Company G, Fifth Regiment Tennessee Infantry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month. 

The nume of Emma F. Branagan, widow of John Branagan, late 
of Troop A, Second Pennsylvania Cavalry, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Rhoda Spease, widow of George H. Spease, late of 
Company G, Thirty-ninth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Henderson Bates, late of Captain Emanuel Davis's 
Company E, Kimball's Regiment Missouri State Militia, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Nancy J. Spencer, widow of William H. Spencer, late 
of Company B, One hundred and twenty-eighth Regiment Indiana Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Susan Dana, widow of Edwin H. Dana, late of Company 
B, Tenth Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Katie West, widow of Samuel] N. West, late of Company 
G. Twenty-sixth Regiment Indiana Infantry, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Emma D. Jones, widow of John W. Jones, late of 
Company E, Twenty-second Regiment Indiana Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Laura E. Muse, widow of Eben Muse, late of Company 
E, Ninth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Reserve Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Barbara Kelley, former widow of Merriman Riggs, late 
of Company F, Seventh Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mantie Raines, helpless child of George W. Raines, late 
of Company B, Eighty-eighth Regiment Ohio Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Emma G, Christie, widow of Joel P. Christie, late of 
Company I, Fifteenth Regiment Vermont Infantry, and pay her a pen: 
sion at the rate of $40 per month in Heu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah Brewer, widow of Thomas Brewer, late of Bat- 
tery L, First Indiana Heavy Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Ellen E. Hoyt, widow of James E. Hoyt, late of Com- 
pany F, Thirty-third Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Enoch Davis Young, helpless and dependent child of 
Colin N. Young, late of Company K, Eightieth Regiment Indiana Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Josephine Simpson, widow of Edmond Simpson, late 
of Independent Battery H, West Virginia Volunteer Light Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Minnie T. Goodhart, former widow of H. H. Goodhart, 
late of Company M, Third Provisional Enrolled Missouri Militia, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Malinda E. Young, former widow of Cyrus S. Young, late 
of Unassigned Pennsylvania Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 
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The name of Isabel Combs, widow of William H. Combs, late of Com- 
pany H, Thirty-first Regiment Indiana Infantry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Annie E. Eddy, widow of James B. Eddy, late of Com- 
pany D, Eleventh Regiment Rhode Island Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Martha Long, widow of Augustus C. Long, late of Capt. 
A. W. Mann's Company B, Independent Scouts, West Virginia State 
Troops, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Henrietta H. Fish, widow of Calvin B. Fish, late of 
Company G, Ninth Regiment Maine Infantry, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Maria L. Sawyer, widow of Whitman Sawyer, late of 
Company C, Twenty-fifth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Martha A. Wentworth, widow of Benjamin Wentworth, 
late of Fifth Battery, First Battalion Maine Volunteer Light Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Emma Small, widow of Eugene E. Small, late of Com- 
pany B, Thirty-first Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Marietta Fowler, widow of John B. Fowler, late of 
Company A, Twenty-third Regiment Maine Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Ella B. Clement, widow of Arthur E. Clement, late of 
Company I, Twenty-fifth Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Alice Freeman, widow of Edward Freeman, late of Com- 
pany D, Thirteenth Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary E. Clayton, widow of Franklin C. Clayton, late of 
Troop K, Sixth West Virginia Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Rhoda A. League, widow of Thomas J. League, late of 
Company C, Twenty-sixth Regiment Indiana Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Lucy L. Welton, widow of Nelson B. Welton, late of 
Battery H, First Missouri Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lien of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Alice M. Kintigh, widow of Thomas H. Kintigh, late of 
Company D, Thirty-eighth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Heu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Martha R. Brown, former widow of John H. Yoder, late 
of Company B, Thirty-seventh Regiment Indiana Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary M. Thompson, widow of Byron S. Thompson, late 
of Company E, Ninth Regiment Rhode Island Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Amy Frybarger, widow of George Frybarger, late of 
Company F, One hundred and fifty-seventh Regiment Pennsylvania Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Sarah E. Horney, widow of Daniel Horney, late of 
Company I, Kighty-sixth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The nanre of Mary E. Messer, widow of George A. Messer, late of 
Company I, Fifth Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Lottie Harvey, widow of Thomas E. Harvey, late of 
Company I, Sixteenth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $20 per month, and $30 per month from 
the time it is shown that she is 60 years of age. 

The name of Mary C. Hudelson, widow of John D. Hudelson, late of 
Company B, Twenty-fourth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Nancy J. Buck, widow of Aephons J. Buck, late of 
Company A, One hundred and eighty-first Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Malinda J. Pope, widow of Peter Pope, late of Company 
A, Twenty-third Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 
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The name of Maric M. Bricker, widow of Samuel Bricker, late of 
Company F, First Battalion Pennsylvania Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Frances N. Clevenger, widow of Samuel S. Clevenger, 
late of Company C, Seventy-first Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month, and $30 per 
month from the date it is shown she attains the age of 60 years. 

The name of Prudence M. Towner, widow of John H. Towner, late 
of Company B, Twelfth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Sarah E. Klock, widow of John I. Klock, late of 
Company A, Thirty-second Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The nanre of Justina A. Zeller, widow of Harrison W. Zeller, late of 
Battery F. Tenth New York Heavy Artillery, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Adah Z. Walker, widow of Eli Walker, late of Com- 
pany I, Fifty-ninth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary M. Cherry, widow of Andrew O. Cherry, late of 
Company A, One hundred and thirty-second Regiment Indiana Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Ellen L. Bickford, widow of George R. Bickford, late 
of Company G, Third Regiment New Hampshire Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Ella A. C, Goff, widow of Elias F. Goff, late of Com- 
pany I, Twelfth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Julia L. Buck, widow of Addison Buck, late of Com- 
pany G, Seventeenth Regiment United States Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Nellie R. Lewis, widow of Alvin B. Lewis, late of 
Company G, Seventh Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lien of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Blanchard L. Stuart, helpless child of Whitfield Stuart, 
late of Company K, Thirtieth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Clara E. Weeman, widow of Eli S. Weeman, late of Com- 
pany K, Twenty-fifth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Margaret F. Lee, widow of Richard E. Lee, late of Bat- 
tery E, Indiana Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Susan Little, widow of Stansberry Little, late of Com- 
pany G, Sixth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Harriet Griffin, widow of Joseph H. Griffin, late of Com- 
pany G, Seventh Regiment Rhode Island Infantry, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Jane E. Sprague, widow of George H. Sprague, late of 
Company D, Eleventh Regiment Rhode Island Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Jennie M. Farmer, former widow of Walter Parmenter, 
late of Company H, Seventh Regiment Vermont Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Josephine M. Schultz, widow of Eli Schultz, late of Com- 
pany F, Thirty-ninth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary Ann Langford, widow of Nimrod B. Langford, 
late of Company A, Sixtieth Enrolled Missouri Militia, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Emily A. Roley, widow of Thomas A. Roley, late of 
Company H, One hundred and sixteenth Regiment Illinois Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Martha Burst, widow of Herman Burst, late of Troop 
I, Ninth Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Emma J. Learock, widow of Anthony Learock, late of 
Company D, Fortieth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Cordelia Small, widow of John L. Small, late of Com- 
pany I, One hundred and forty-third Regiment Illinois Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 
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The name of Katherine Newey, widow of George E. Newey, late of 
Company K, One hundred and fourth Regiment New York Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Martha A. King, widow of Benjamin King, late of Troop 
M, Second Iowa Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month. 

The name of Sarah M. Van Slyke, widow of Anthony Van Slyke, late 
of Troop G, Twelfth Indiana Volunteer Cayalry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Estelle Kuhn, widow of Charles N. Kuhn, late of Com- 
pany A, Sixth Regiment Maryland Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mahala Metcalf, widow of Eli W. Metcalf, late of Com- 
pany G, Sixth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her à pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Emily J. Watkins, widow of John J. Watkins, late of 
Troop H, Third West Virginia Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Martha A. M. Uhl, widow of Silas J. Uhl, late of Com- 
pany E, Sixteenth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Josephine Le Fevre, widow of Alfred H. Le Fevre, late 
of Company F, Ninth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Melissa A. Henderson, widow of Albert T. Henderson, 
late of Company D, Thirty-third Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Caroline F. Rounds, widow of Sylvester A. Rounds, late 
of Company A, Ninth Regiment Rhode Island Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Betsy Arnold Jaquith, widow of Walter E. Jaquith, 
late of Troop K, Second Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Phillis Froman, widow of David Froman, late of 
Troop I, Sixth Regiment United States Colored Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Laura Belle Winter, helpless daughter of John A. 
Thomas, late of Company E, Twenty-seventh Regiment Indiana Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Cora L. Dunn, widow of William S. Dunn, late of Com- 
pany C, Twenty-seventh Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Cora L. Buckley, widow of Joseph L. Buckley, late of 
Troop E, First Regiment West Virginia Cavalry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Elvira A. Dodge, widow of Charles Carroll Dodge, late 
of Company F, Second Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Fara A. Chase, widow of Trescott Abel Chase, late of 
Company B, Third Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary L. Coburn, widow of James M. Coburn, late of 
Company K, Fourth Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

“The name of Ethel Cooter, helpless and dependent child of Philip 
C. Cooter, late of Troop E, Third Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Catherine Martin, widow of John Martin, late of Com- 
pany D, Fifty-sixth Enrolled Missouri Militia, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Elizabeth Miller, widow of Rufus G. Miller, late of 
Company A, Mercer County Battalion Missouri Militia, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 7 

The name of H. C. Powell, late of Company H, Seventy-first Enrolled 
Missouri Militia, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Elizabeth J. Nettie Legg, former widow of William M. 
Clark, late of Company I, Fifty-first Regiment Missouri Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah A. Mitchell, widow of James M. Mitchell, late 
of Company A, Forty-eighth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary Storrs, widow of George S. Storrs, late of First 
Independent Battery Kansas Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay her a 
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pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Nancy E. Nicholson, widow of Robert D. O. Nicholson, 
late of Battery G, Second Regiment Missouri Volunteer Light Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Loyd B. Burley, late of Troop B, Second Iowa Cavalry, 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Frederick E. Burgess, late of Troop L, Third Wisconsin 
Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him 2 pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Arthur Webster, helpless child of John W. Webster, late 
of Company G, Seventh Regiment Rhode Island Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Grace V. Barrett, widow of Henry D. Barrett, late of 
Company C, Second Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $20 per month, and $30 per month when it is 
shown that she is 60 years of age. 

The name of Mary J. Duncan, widow of Rufus H. Duncan, late of 
Company C, Fifty-first Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Leda Tatro, widow of Lewis Tatro, late of Company A, 
Seventh Regiment Vermont Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month, 

The name of Elvira H. Cherrier, widow of Francis E. Cherrier, late 
of Third Battery Vermont Light Artillery, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in lien of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Flora W. Martin, widow of William H. Martin, late of 
Company C, Fourth Regiment Rhode Island Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Delia T. Gorey, widow of Mark Gorey, late of Company 
E, Nineteenth Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Jennie Beal, widow of Andrew J. Beal, late of Company 
B, Ninth Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $40 per month in lien of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Lila Granville, widow of Charles K. Granville, late of 
Company K, Second Massachusetts Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Hannah E. Daggett, widow of Henry T. Daggett, late of 
Troop I, First Massachusetts Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary E. Shearer, widow of Onesimus A. Shearer, late of 
Company B, One hundred -and thirty-sixth Regiment National Guard 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Margaret Wyninger, widow of Uenry E. Wyninger, late 
of Company H, Thirty-eighth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Elizabeth L. Page, widow of Robert Page, late of Com- 
pany D, One hundred and seventeenth Regiment Illinois Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Christina Brandau, widow of Wilhelm Brandau, late of 
Company G, Fifty-seventh Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Frederick C. Burns, helpless child of George W. Burns, 
late of Company E, Fifty-seventh Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Sarah I. Wilkins, widow of Francis N. Wilkins, late of 
Company D, One hundred and fifty-first Regiment Indiana Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Annie Dunham, widow of Samuel L, Dunham, late of 
Company G, Thirty-third Regiment Ohio Infantry, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Annie Brush, widow of Frederick Brush, late of Company 
H, One hundred and sixty-sixth Regiment Ohio Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Susan C. Wharton, widow of James L. Wharton, late of 
Company E, Sixty-second Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Allie O’Donald, widow of Wayne O’Donald, late of 
Company G, Eighth Regiment Missouri Infantry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Nancy E. Williams, widow of James M. Williams, late 
of Company E, Twenty-third Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. = 

The name of Viola C. McConville, widow of Edward McConville, late 
of Company I, Twelfth Regiment New York Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 
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The name of Kate J. Roberts, widow of Humphrey J. Roberts, late of 
Company F, Twentieth Regiment Minnesota Home Guards Militia, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Ida V. Wilson, widow of Josiah Wilson, late of Company 
I, Fifteenth Regiment Pennsylvania Infantry, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of 830 per month. 

The name of Clara B. Allen, former widow of William H. Piper, late 
of Company F, Second Regiment New Hampshire Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Mary C. Crites, widow of Joab A. Crites, late of 
Captain Cochran's company, Six Months’ Missouri Militia, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Jacob Hindman, helpless child of James Monroe Hind- 
man, late of Troop B, Eleventh Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Abbie Renfroe, former widow of Calvin Israel, late of 
Company H, Fifty-sixth United States Colored Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Stella Jewell, widow of George W. Jewell, late of Com- 
pany G, Eighth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Archie MacDonald, alias Richard W. Berry, late of 
United States Navy, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Juda McCormack, helpless child of John McCormack, late 
of Company K, Seventh Provisional Enrolled Regiment Missouri Militia, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Mary A. Abbe, widow of Merrick L. Abbe, late of Com- 
pany A, Forty-ninth Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving, 

The name of Lillian M. Hoxie, widow of Job R. Hoxie, late of Com- 
pany H, Third Battalion United States Infantry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Amanda Campbell, widow of James Campbell, late of 
Company K, Fifty-first Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Isaac Pierce, late of Company B, Fourth Regiment Ken- 
tucky Mounted Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month. 

The name of Stephen D. Hart, helpless child of Patrick Hart, late of 
Troop F, Fourth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $20 per month, 

The name of Emma A. Damon, widow of Riley W. Damon, late of 
Company D, Eighth ‘Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Isabel Provo, former widow of Thomas Grimm, late of 
Company A, Seventy-seventh Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Mary West, helpless child of George West, late of 
Company C, One hundred and thirty-second Regiment Indiana Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Mary E. Wilson, widow of John Wilson, late of Com- 
pany A, One hundred and thirtieth Regiment Indiana Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Sophia E. Hutchings, widow of Joseph A. Hutchings, 
late of Company K, Ninety-first Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Emma Grubb, widow of Joseph Grubb, late of Company 
G, Tenth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah E. Reed, widow of William Pitt Reed, late of 
Company K, Seventy-seventh Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Agatha Cretors, widow of Joseph H. Cretors, late of 
Company I, Sixty-third Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Martha J, Skinner, former widow of John A, Baer, 
late of Company A, Fortieth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay ber a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Catherine F. Larimer, widow of Harvey H. Larimer, 
late of Company C, One hundred and fifty-first Regiment Indiana In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Sophia J. Skelley, widow of Johnston Skelley, late of 
Company E, Sixteenth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 
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The name of Sarah Beers, widow of Elon G. Beers, late of Company 
H, Third Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Miriam C. Buck, widow of Erastus N. Buck, late of 
Captain Graham’s Company, Fourteenth Regiment Missouri Infantry 
Home Guards, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Eva Evans, widow of George Evans, late of Company F, 
Ninety-sixth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a peu- 
sion at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Harriet M. Green, widow of Levi Green, late of Com- 
pany K, Sixth Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Dora C. Heinze, widow of Herman Heinze, late of Com- 
pany I, Le Sueur Tigers Minnesota Militia, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Sarah C. Sullins, widow of John M. Sullins, late of 
Company I, Tenth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary C. Andrews, widow of Isaac T. Andrews, late of 
Company B, First Regiment Eastern Shore Maryland Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Eliza Domina, widow of Darious Domina, late of Com- 
pany B, First Regiment Vermont Cavalry, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Amelia Bessett, widow of Antoine Bessett, late of Com- 
pany A, Seventeenth Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Lauraette J. Chalmers, widow of William Chalmers, late 
of Company D, Fifteenth Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Carrie P. Nickerson, widow of William F. Nickerson, 
late of Battery D, Third Regiment Rhode Island Heavy Artillery, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Emma Dickey, widow of Samuel Dickey, late of Troop 
F, Fifth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Pauline Clark Brent, former widow of John A. Clark, 
late chief musician, Ninetieth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Emma L. Shear, former widow of Charles S. Lafferty, 
late of Company H, One hundred and forty-eighth Regiment Illinois 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Catherine Stiles, helpless child of Robert Stiles, late of 
Company E, One hundred and sixty-sixth Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Myra I. Hatch, widow of Charles R. Hatch, late of 
Company F, Forty-third Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Sallie R. McCallister, former widow of Corydon Mc- 
Callister, late of Company K, Eighth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 3 

The name of Peter B. Coleman, late of Company F, Sixty-third Regi- 
ment Enrolled Missouri Militia, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month. 

The name of Emma W. Gates, widow of William M. Gates, late com- 
pany surgeon, Twenty-second Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Pliny Neal, widow of William C. Neal, late of Troop A, 
First Regiment West Virginia Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in leu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Annie Ruley, widow of Samuel Ruley, late of Company 
A, Forty-first Regiment United States Colored Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary E. Nickerson, widow of John B. Nickerson, late 
of Company G, Sixth Regiment Delaware Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Jennie A, Faries, widow of Alexander Faries, late of 
Company A, Sixth Regiment Delaware Infantry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Sarah Garr, widow of Wesley Garr, late of Company A, 
One hundred and twenty-third Regiment United States Colored Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 
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The name of Lizzie Gilbert, widow of Douglas Gilbert, late of Com- 

pany B, One hundred and seventh Regiment United States Colored 
‘Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 
. The name of Ruth Vaughn, widow of Seymour S. Vaughn, late of 
Troop B, Second Regiment Colorado Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now re- 
ceiving. 

The name of Lena P. Leighton, widow of Harvey N. Leighton, late 
of Company B, Third Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of 830 per month. 

The name of Helen E. Clark, widow of Edward F. Clark, late of Com- 
pany H, Sixth Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Emeline L. Calkins, widow of Martin L. Calkins, late of 
Company I, One hundred and seventeenth Regiment New York Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah Ann Cory, widow of Alfred Cory, late of Troop 
K, Eleventh Regiment Kansas Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Christina Meek, widow of Corwin A. Meek, late of 
Company G, Twenty-seventh Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Mattie Grover, widow of Jacob Grover, late of Company 
C, Fourth Regiment Kansas Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah E. Marsh, widow of Charles C. Marsh, late of 
Company H, Thirty-first Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary B. Sims, widow of Henry C. Sims, late of Bat- 
tery I, Second Regiment Missouri Light Artillery, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Alex Morris, helpless child of Robert Morris, late of 
Company D, Ninth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Mary S. Anderson, widow of Henry C. Anderson, late of 
Company K, One hundred and twenty-eighth Regiment Illinois Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay ber a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Henry Hagens, late of Company L, Eighth Regiment 
United States Colored Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Almeda C. Nestor, widow of Abraham Nestor, late of 
Company of Independent Scouts, West Virginia State Troops, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Virginia Arnold, widow of David D. Arnold, late of 
Company B, Eleventh Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. f 

The name of Jerusha Clark, widow of Adolphus P. Clark, late of 
Company B, Eleventh Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now recetving. 

The name of Sarah E. Hutzler, widow of Jonah Hutzler, late of 
Company D, Sixth Regiment Maryland Infantry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Clara A. Jemison, widow of Jesse B. Jemison, late of 
Company E, Fourteenth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Frances V. Leggett, widow of Thomas W. Leggett, late 
of Company E, Third Regiment Potomac Home Brigade Maryland 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in leu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary C. Montgomery, widow of William J. Montgomery, 
late of Company P, Sixth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Ella True, helpless child of John W. True, late com- 
manding major Fifty-fourth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Gertrude J. Eichor, widow of James A. Elchor, late of 
Company B, Ninetieth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Sarah E. Magill, widow of Phillip H. Magill, late of 
Company B, Seventy-elghth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Mary Spooner, widow of Ralph Spooner, late of Com- 
pany F, One hundred and ninety-second Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
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Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Susie A. Adams, widow of William Adams, late of Com- 
pany A, One hundred and fourteenth Regiment United States Colored 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20, and $30 
when she is 60 years of age, per month. 

The name of Ellen Boots, widow of Samuel Boots, late of Compary 
G, Eleventh Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary E. Everett, former widow of John Hitesman, late 
of Company K, Forty-eighth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Matilda M. Richardson, widow of James D. Richardson, 
late of Company C, One hundred and forty-third Regiment Dllinois Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Emily Chapman, widow of William H. H. Chapman, late 
of Company G, Seventeenth Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Lizzie J. Gilman, widow of John H. Gilman, late of 
Company F, Ninth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary E. Bretney, former widow of Henry C. Bretney, 
late of Troop G, Eleventh Regiment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary F. Durham, widow of James G. Durham, late of 
Company C, Twenty-sixth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in leu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Armedie Wise, widow of William Wise, late of Troop H, 
Thirteenth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Nancy Parks, widow of Thomas B. Parks, late of Com- 
pany C, First Regiment Arkansas Cavalry, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Fannie P. Barnes, widow of Joseph M. Barnes, late of 
Company D, Fourteenth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Kansas Miller, widow of John H. Miller, late of Troop 
H, Seventh Regiment Kansas Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now r 

The name of Curtis Miller, helpless child of John H. Miller, late of 
Troop H, Seventh Regiment Kansas Cavalry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Georgie O. Austin, widow of Henry Austin, late of Bat- 
tery F, First Regiment Rhode Island Volunteer Light Artillery, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Laura Cross, widow of Monroe Cross, late of Troop E, 
Second Regiment West Virginia Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of William W. Pearce, late of Captain Barber's company, 
Kentucky State Troops, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
Additional amendments reported subsequently from the Com- 
mittee on Pensions were stated, as follows: 


On page 42, to strike out lines 1 to 4, inclusive. 

On page 43, to strike out lines 16 to 20, inclusive. 

On page 221, to strike out lines 20 to 24, inclusive. 

On page 224, to strike out lines 11 to 14, inclusive. 

On page 227, on line 13, to strike out “$30" and in lieu thereof to 
insert “ $20.” 

On page 227, line 14, after the word “month” and a comma, to 
insert and $30 per month when it is shown that she is 60 years 
of age.” 

On page 231, to strike out lines 16 to 19, inclusive. 

On page 234, to strike out lines 12 to 15, inclusive. 

On page 235, line 13, to strike out 830“ and in lieu thereof to 
insert “ $20.” 

On page 235, line 14, after the word “ month” and comma, to insert 
“and $30 per month when it is shown that she is 60 years of age.” 

On page 237, to strike out lines 13 to 17, inclusive. 

On page 243, line 13, to strike out “$30" and in lieu thereof to 
insert “ $20.” 

On page 243, line 13, after the word “ month” and comma, to insert 
“and $30 per month when it is shown that she is 60 years of age.” 

On page 261, line 5, to strike out the initial “H” and in lieu thereof 
to insert the name “ Henry.” 

On page 266, to strike out lines 1 to 4, inclusive. 
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On page 277, to strike out lines 7 to 10, inclusive; and 

On page 276, to strike out lines 19 to 22, inclusive. 

On page 3, line 7, before the word “ shall,“ to insert “or who is now 
or hereafter may become totally deaf and bas reached the age of 
70 years.” 


The additional amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


SHELDON R. PURDY 


The bill (S. 1045) for the relief of Sheldon R. Purdy was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, what is this bill? 

Mr. PHIPPS. This bill passed the Senate in this exact form 
last year. It went to the House—— 

Mr. JONES. What does it do? 

Mr. PHIPPS. It gives $5,000 to a man in the Postal Service 
who saved many hundred thousand dollars to the Government. 

Mr. JONES. Why does it give him $5,000? 

Mr. PHIPPS. As a matter of fact, the committee were 
willing to give him $10,000. The one thing that has resulted 
from his effort has been the collection of postage-due charges on 
letters that are returned from the dead-letter office to the senders 

of the letters. Theretofore they were returned without charge. 

Mr. JONES. Is this to compensate him for certain work he 
has done or certain improvements he has made? 

Mr. PHIPPS. For bringing about these improvements in the 
service. I have stated one of them. Another was in cutting 
out the directory service, for which we are now making a 
charge; that is to say, where letters come into the post office in 
bulk, perhaps one or two or three hundred, largely advertising 
stuff addressed to a city. 

Mr. JONES. Was he in the service? 

Mr. PHIPPS. Yes. 

Mr. JONES. Was not that part of his duty? 

Mr. PHIPPS. No; he was in the post office in Denver, and 
became the postmaster in charge of a branch office there. 

Mr. JONES. I think I will have to ask that this go over. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I will be very glad to submit the correspond- 
ence to the Senator in regard to the matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


OREGON MEMORIAL BUILDING 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 95) authorizing the erection 
of a memorial building to commemorate the winning of the Ore- 
gon country for the United States was announced as next in 
order. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


STATUE OF MAJ. GEN. GEORGE W. GOETHALS 


The bill (S. 2814) to authorize the erection of a suitable statue 
of Maj. Gen. George W. Goethals within the Canal Zone was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I would like to have the subject 
of that bill stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will read the bill. 

The bill was read. 

Mr. JONES. I wanted to learn whether there was any limit 
of cost. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. DILL. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made, and the bill 
will be passed over. 


THELMA PHELPS LESTER 


The bill (S. 286) for the relief of Thelma Phelps Lester was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I would like to have the bill read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will read. 

The Chief Clerk read the bill, and the Senate, as in Commit- 
tee of the Whole, proceeded to consider it, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller General of the United States 
be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to adjust and settle the 
claim of Thelma Phelps Lester for reimbursement of the cost of a casket 
for her deceased husband, Thelman Lester, former ensign, United States 
Navy, and to allow said claim in a sum not to exceed $200. There is 
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hereby appropriated, out of any funds in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, a sum not to exceed $200 for payment of the claim. 


Mr. JONES. I think that last provision ought to be changed 
so that the appropriation would be authorized. I suggest such 
an amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state the amend- 
ment. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 1, line 8, after the word“ hereby,” 
to insert the words “ authorized to be.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


CICERO A. HILLIARD 


The bill (S. 2481) for the relief of Cicero A. Hilliard, was 
announced as next in order, and was read. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I want to take this opportunity 
to ask the junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. ROBINSON], the 
chairman of the Committee on Pensions, a question. I am 
getting a great many letters from widows who were married 
after the date specified in the law as the limit of pensionable 
status. Is the committee giving any consideration to a change 
in that date? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. The date has been made 1920 by 
the Senate. Prior to that it was 1905. 

Mr. JONES. That measure has passed? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. It passed this body, but has not 
been passed by the House. 

Mr. JONES. And it makes the date 1920? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. That is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of Senate bill 2481? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the requirements of sections 17 to 20, 
inclusive, of the act entitled “An act to provide compensation for 
employees of the United States suffering injuries while in the per- 
formance of their duties, and for other purposes,” approved September 
7, 1916, as amended, are hereby waived in favor of Cicero A. Hilliard, 
postmaster at Dinsmore, Fla., and the United States Employees’ Com- 
pensation Commission is authorized and directed to consider and act 
upon his claim for compensation for injury suffered in the performance 
of his duties as such postmaster, under the other provisions of such act, 
as amended; any compensation allowed under this act shall take effect 
from the date such claim is allowed. 


AIRPLANE ACCIDENT AT MENEPFEE FIELD, LA. 


The resolution (S. Res. 201) requesting a report on the air- 
plane accident at Menefee Field, New Orleans, La., August 23, 
1929, was read, considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to, 
as follows: 


Whereas on the 23d of August, 1929, one Elliot D. Coleman, jr., a 
transoceanic air travel flying-school student at Menefee Field, New 
Orleans, La., was killed when his plane and the plane of another pilot 
collided ; and 

Whereas by the act of Congress approved May 20, 1926, it is provided 
that it shall be the duty of the Secretary of Commerce “ to investigate, 
record, and make public the causes of accidents in civil air navigation in 
the United States"; and 

Whereas the Secretary of Commerce has made such investigation and 
recorded same, but refuses to make the causes of such accidents public, 
or to furnish copies of the record to the office of a United States Senator 
upon request, except in confidence: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Secretary of Commerce be, and he hereby is, re- 
quested to furnish to the Senate a statement of the causes of the acci- 
dent referred to in the preamble to this resolution as found by the De- 
partment of Commerce. 


The preamble was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES subsequently said: Mr. President, has Senate 
Resolution 201 been agreed to? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It has been. 

Mr. JONES. I ask that the vote by which it was agreed to be 
reconsidered, and that it may be restored to the calendar until 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL] can be present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, the vote is reconsidered, and the resolution will be 
restored to the calendar. 
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The resolution (S. Res. 206) requesting the Secretary of Com- 
merce to furnish the Senate certain information respecting air- 
craft accidents since May 20, 1926, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. MoNARY. Mr. President, the able Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. BrinecHAm] was called from the Chamber, and has 
asked me to object to the consideration of this resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be passed 
over. 


GOLD-STAR MOTHERS AND WIDOWS OF VETERANS PILGRIMAGE 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, Calendar No. 92, Senate bill 
3062, which is an amendment to the gold-star mothers and 
widows of veterans pilgrimage act, is an amendment to House 
bill 8527, which has already passed the House, and which con- 
tains some other desirable amendments. I ask that the action of 
the Senate in passing Senate bill 3062 be reconsidered in order 
that we may pass House bill 8527 in its stead. 

Mr. JONES. What is the calendar number of the House bill? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It is Calendar No. 200. 

Mr. JONES. We have not reached that yet. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I understand, but we have passed a bill 
already which is an amendment to that bill, and unless the bill 
coyering the entire subject passes at an early date there may be 
complications in its administration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to reconsid- 
eration? The Chair hears none, and the vote by which Senate 
bill 3062 was passed is reconsidered. 

Mr. McoNARY. I think it is not very good legislative prac- 
tice to bring in a House bill which contains considerably more 
than a Senate bill and ask us to substitute the House bill, with- 
out any information on the subject. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The House bill contains not only the sub- 
stance of the Senate bill, but provides further that if a mother or 

- widow of a veteran shall die while en route to or from France 
the body shall be prepared for burial and returned home at 
Government expense. 

The House bill also provides for employment of necessary 
civilian assistants without regard to civil-service rules, and for 
payments from appropriations for the expense of travel in ad- 
vance, It is still further provided that Major General Cheatham 
shall be placed in charge of the pilgrimage. 

The amendment proposed by the Senate bill, which was intro- 
duced by the Senator from Vermont [Mr. GREENE], is to the 
effect that mothers or widows may extend their stay beyond two 
weeks if they are compelled to do so by illness or some other 
unavoidable cause, 

It is very necessary that the bill containing all the provisions 
be passed at the earliest practicable moment, because the pil- 
grimage is to begin on the Ist of May, and I assure the Senator 
from Oregon that this is the most expeditious way to handle the 
matter. 

Mr. McNARY. I suggest again, merely from the standpoint 
of the logical way of legislating, why does not the Senator let 
the matter go to conference? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. These are separate bills, one originating in 
the Senate, the other in the House. 

Mr. McNARY. The bill has passed the House? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The House bill has passed the House. 

Mr. McNARY. And the Senator proposes to substitute the 
House bill for the Senate bill? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. That is the idea. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I suggest that the Senator from Texas ask 
unanimous consent that we now consider Calendar No. 200, 
House bill 8527. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I do ask that. 

Mr. DALE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from Texas 
whether the bill he wants substituted for the Senate bill carries 
all that the Senate bill carries? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It does, and it carries the other amend- 
ments I have described, amendments added by the Senate Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee. This committee has favorably reported 
the House bill as well as the Senate bill. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, under those circumstances, 
would it not be well to take the House and Senate bills to con- 
ference? We are but little advised as to what is contained in 
the House bill. We are advised by a committee of the Senate 


what is in the Senate bill; and I would suggest to the Senator 
that the proper way to legislate, when there is a marked differ- 
ence between a House bill and a Senate bill, is te let the matter 
go to conference. I am sure that would lend itself to better 
legislation, 
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Mr. SHEPPARD. They are separate bills; they are not the 
same bill. There is no way of taking these two bills to the 
same conference. 

Mr. McNARY. I am not familiar with the legislation. The 
Senator from Texas says there are material changes in the 
1 bill which he is attempting to substitute for the Senate 

Mr. SHEPPARD. No; I did not say that. The Senate bill 
is similar to the House bill in one respect, and the House bill 
covers the entire subject, including certain amendments added 
by the Senate Military Affairs Committee. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, the Senate Committee on Military 
Affairs has reported the House bill, and it is on the calendar. 

Mr. McNARY. What does the Senator from Texas desire? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to have the House bill passed, 
which will include what is in the Senate bill. 

Mr. McNARY. And considerably more. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. That is true. I have already indicated 
what it contains. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I am advised that the senior 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. GREENE] is not present. I am not 
sure that he would accept the amendment proposed. I think we 
will have the calendar considered to-morrow, and would it not 
be well to let it be passed over a day? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I shall be glad to pursue that course, and I 
withdraw my request. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I suggest in this connection 
that I have offered an amendment to the measure introduced by 
the Senator from Vermont, and I think it would be well for 
the matter to go over until to-morrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. - It will be passed over. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator from 
Texas a question about these measures. Is any provision made 
in them for mothers making a pilgrimage to the grayes of their 
deceased sons in this country? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to ask the Senator from Alabama 
if his amendment is to that effect? I do not think the provi- 
sion mentioned by the Senator from Washington is in this bill. 

Mr. HEFLIN. My amendment provides that if there are 
American mothers who do not want to make the trip abroad, 
they may be permitted to visit Washington and go to the Un- 
known Soldier’s grave, and be greeted by the President and the 
Secretary of War. 

Mr. McNARY. I ask for the regular order. This bill has 
been passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state the parlia- 
mentary situation. Without objection, the vote by which the 
Senate bill was passed was reconsidered, and on the suggestion 
of the Senator from Alabama it will go over. 

Mr. JONES. I merely wish to suggest this to the Senator 
from Texas, that I know one mother in this country whose boy 
lies buried about 3,000 miles away from where she lives. She 
is poor, she has never been able to visit the place of his burial, 
and I think in instances like that the mothers are entitled to a 
pilgrimages to the places of the burial of their sons, just the same 
as in the case of those who were buried across the water. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I agree with the Senator about that. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I agree also. 

Mr. DALE. Mr. President, what is the status of the bill of 
my colleague [Mr. GREENE]? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is on the calendar, and has 
been passed over. 

Mr. DALE. But the Presiding Officer announced that the 
bill had passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The vote was reconsidered at 
the suggestion of the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. DALE. I was not advised of any reconsideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair stated that without 
objection, the vote would be reconsidered. There was no objec- 
tion, and the bill was restored to the calendar. 

Mr. HEFLIN. It will be taken up to-morrow. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The entire matter can be settled to-morrow. 


PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS 


Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate proceed, out of order, to the consideration of Calen- 
dar No. 258, House bill 9323, granting pensions and increase of 
pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army 
and Navy, and so forth, and certain soldiers and sailors of wars 
— than the Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers and 
sailors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 
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Mr. McNARY. I must object to that. We must go on with 
the calendar in the regular order, or we shall not get through 
with it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. The clerk 
will report the next bill on the calendar. 

COAST GUARD ACADEMY 

The bill (H. R. 8156) to change the limit of cost for the 
construction of the Coast Guard Academy was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the limit of cost fixed in the act approved 
February 16, 1929, entitled “An act to provide for the acquisition of a 
site and the construction thereon and equipment of buildings and appur- 
tenances for the Coast Guard Academy,” ig hereby increased from 
$1,750,000 to $2,500,000. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


COMPENSATION OF VESSELS FOR TRANSPORTING SEAMEN 


The bill (S. 3249) to amend section 4578 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States respecting compensation of vessels 
for transporting seamen was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., (1) That section 4579 of the Revised Statutes of 


June 19, 1886, July 31, 1894, June 10, 1921, and January 3, 1923, be 
further amended to read as follows: 

“All masters of vessels of the United States and bound to some port 
of the same, are required to take such destitute seamen on board their 
vessels, at the request of consular officers, and to transport them to the 
port in the United States to which such vessel may be bound, on such 
terms, not exceeding $10 for each person for voyages of not . — than 
30 days, and not exceeding $20 for each person for longer voyages, as 
may be agreed between the master and the consular officer, when trans- 
portation is by a sailing vessel; and the amount agreed upon between 


officer shall be liable to the United States in a penalty of $100 for each 
seaman go refused. The certificate of any such consular officer, given 
under his hand and official seal, shall be presumptive evidence of such 
refusal in any court of law having jurisdiction for the recovery of the 
penalty. No master of any vessel shall, however, be obliged to take a 
greater number than 1 man to every 100 tons burden of the vessel on 
any one voyage or to take any seaman having a contagious disease. 

“Reasonable compensation, in addition to the allowances provided 
herein, or any allowance now fixed by law, or by regulations now or 
hereafter established in accordance with section 1752 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, may be paid from general appropriations 
for the relief and protection of American seamen, when authorized by 
the Secretary of State, in the following cases: 

“ First. If any such destitute seaman is so disabled or ill as to be 
unable to perform duty, the consular officer shall so certify in the cer- 
tificate of transportation, and such additional compensation shall be paid 
as the Secretary of State shall deem equitable and proper. 

“Second. Whenever distressed or destitute seamen of the United 
States are transported from foreign ports where there is no consular 
officer of the United States, or from points on the high seas, to ports of 
the United States, or from such foreign ports or points on the high 
seas to a port accessible to a consular officer of the United States who 
ie authorized to assume responsibility on behalf of the Government of 
the United States for the further relief and repatriation of such sea- 
men, there shall be allowed to the master or owner of each vessel in 
which they are transported such reasonable compensation as shall be 
deemed equitable by the Secretary of State.” 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 


and passed. 
INTERNATIONAL HIGHWAY 


The bill (S. 1811) providing for a study regarding the con- 
struction of a highway to connect the northwestern part of the 
United States with British Columbia, Yukon Territory, and 
Alaska, in cooperation with the Dominion of Canada, was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry with an amendment, on page 1, line 4, after the 
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word “cooperate,” to insert the words “when the Government 
of Canada shall have agreed through the usual international 
channels,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby created a commission of 
three members to cooperate, when the Government of Canada shall have 
agreed through the usual international channels, with representatives 
of the Dominion of Canada in a study regarding the construction of a 
highway to connect the northwestern part of the United States with 
British Columbia, Yukon Territory, and Alaska, with a view to ascer- 
taining whether such a highway is feasible and economically practi- 
cable. One of the commissioners shall be an official of the Department 
of the Interior to be designated by the Secretary of the Interior, and 
one shall be an official of the Department of Agriculture to be desig- 
nated by the Secretary of Agriculture, and the remaining commissioners 
shall be the president of the Board of Road Commissioners for Alaska. 
Upon completion of such study, the results shall be reported to Congress. 

Src. 2. The commission is authorized to employ such clerical, engi- 
neering, and other employees and to purchase such supplies as may be 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this act. The commissioners 
shall receive no additional compensation for their services under this 
act. 

Sec. 3. For the purposes of this act, there is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated the sum of $25,000. In addition to this amount, the com- 
mission is authorized to receive and expend for such purposes such 
sums as may be contributed from any source. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


ARKANSAS RIVER BRIDGE, ARKANSAS 


The bill (H. R. 2673) granting the consent of Congress to the 
Arkansas State Highway Commission to construct, maintain, 
and operate a free highway bridge across the Arkansas River at 
or near the city of Ozark, Franklin County, Ark., was consid- 
ered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


MUSCLE SHOALS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 2 o’clock having. 
arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business, 
which will be stated. 

The CH CLERK. The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 49) to 
provide for the national defense by the creation of a corpo- 
ration for the operation of the Government properties at and 
near Muscle Shoals in the State of Alabama, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. TYDINGS obtained the floor. 
Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Gillett Kendrick Simmons 
Barkley lass Keyes Smoot 
Bin, Glenn McKellar Steck 
Black ff MeN: Steiwer 
Blease Goldsborough Metcalt Sullivan 

rah uld Moses Swanson 
Bratton Grundy Norris Thomas, Idabo 
Brookhart Hale Nye ‘ownsend 
Capper Harris die dings 
Caraw: Harrison Overman Vandenberg 
Connally Hayden Phipps er 
Copelan Hebert ine alcott 
Couzens Heflin Robinson, Ind. Walsh, 

ale Howell all alsh, Mont. 
Dill Jobnson Sheppard Watson 
Fess ones Shipstead Wheeler 
George Kean Shortridge 

Mr. NORRIS. I desire to announce that the senior Senator 


from Wisconsin [Mr. La Fotierre] and the junior Senator from 
an [Mr. BLAINE] are unavoidably detained from the 

y. 

I also wish to announce that the Senator from North Dakota 
(Mr. Nye] is absent on account of illness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, THOMAS of Idaho in the 
chair). Sixty-seven Senators having answered to their names, 
a quorum is present. The Senator from Maryland will proceed. 


NATIONAL PEOHIBITION 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, when in January, 1920, na- 
tional prohibition was adopted there were many people who 
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espoused that cause, thinking it would bring beneficent results 
to the United States. I believe that a great many of the people 
who then sponsored the eighteenth amendment and the Volstead 
Act did feel that it was a good thing to adopt in the United 
States. I believe, however, that many people who favored 
national prohibition in 1920 have, during the 10 years it has 
been on trial, applied to it acid tests of results and have con- 
trasted the results following the adoption of national prohibi- 
tion with the results which preceded it. If the amendment is to 
be changed it will be changed because the results following its 
adoption do not justify its retention in the Constitution. 

First of all, it was claimed that national prohibition would 
end or diminish drunkenness. I have a chart before me, in full 
view of the Senate, a copy of which I would like to have placed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tuomas of Idaho in the 
chair). Without objection, it is so ordered. 


The chart is as follows: 


Arrests for drunkenness and annual rate of arrests 
tion in 385 cities, excluding C O, 1914 to 


10,000 of popula- 
1027 


465, 753 187 
465, 730 183 
502, 477 193 
482, 053 182 


| 371, 142 137 
281, 005 102 
201, 339 7 
206, 576 93 
358, 599 122 
421, 631 141 
426, 309 140 
436, 743 141 
452, 186 14 
466, 806 146 


Beginning of national prohibition. 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, at this time I ask unanimous 
consent to insert in the Recorp the various and numerous tables 
which I shall use in the course of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The table to which I invite attention of 
Senators is a table showing the arrests for drunkenness and 
the annual rate of arrests per 10,000 of population in 385 cities 
from 1914 to 1927. It does not include the city of Chicago, 
because in that city arrests for drunkenness and arrests for 
disorderly conduct were brought in under the same heading, 
and therefore the figures could not be taken for the purpose of 
comparison. 

The first column shows the total arrests from 1914 until 
1927 in 385 cities. In 1914, for example, there were 465,753 
persons arrested for drunkenness in those 385 cities and towns 
in the United States, or 187 persons arrested for drunkenness 
for each 10,000 of their population. Following 1914 it will be 
noted that the number of arrests annually declined. In 1919, in 
these places, instead of 187 per 10,000 being arrested for drunk- 
enness, the number had decreased to 102, a decline of almost 100 
per cent. In 1920, the year when national prohibition was 
adopted, the number of arrests reached the lowest point. In 
that year less than one-half as many were arrested for drunken- 
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ness in the places indicated as were arrested for drunkenness 
in 1914. As a matter of fact, only 71 persons out of each 
10,000 inhabitants in the towns mentioned were arrested for 
drunkenness that year. 

But with the adoption of national prohibition instead of end- 
ing or diminishing the number of arrests for drunkenness the 
official police statistics show that the arrests for drunkenness 
increased each year and by 1927 had reached the figure of 
466,806, a few more than were arrested in 1914, while the rate 
per 10,000 of population, instead of being 71 per 10,000, as was 
the case in 1920, was 146 per 10,000 in 1927. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mary- 
land yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I ask the Senator if the 385 cities are 
the largest cities in the country? 

Mr. TYDINGS. No; they are scattered all over the United 
States in every State. Chicago is not included. Let us see 
how it affects Iowa. I will tell the Senator the names of the 
cities I have in his own State. The places in Iowa for which 
I have the statistics are as follows: Ames, Burlington, Cedar 
Rapids, Clinton, Creston, Davenport, Des Moines, Dubuque, 
Fort Dodge, Fort Madison, Keokuk, Mason City, Sioux City, 
and Waterloo. So 14 of the 385 cities are in Iowa. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Of course, all those cities were under 
prohibition long before 1914. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I suppose so. But that does not alter the 
fact that drunkenness there is on the increase. 

Mr. BROOKHART. So that the comparison is entirely value- 
less as showing the difference between conditions existing prior 
to prohibition and the eighteenth amendment and since. 

Mr. TYDINGS. In order to prove that the comparison is not 
valueless, I hereby ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Recoxp the police statistics for every one of the 385 cities includ- 
ing those I just read, showing States and names of the cities 
so that the comparison may be shown as to arrests for drunken- 
ness in 1914 with the arrests for years which followed the adop- 
tion of national prohibition. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

Mr. BROOKHART. I desire to ask another question. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. May I interpose a suggestion here? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the Senator tell us what these statistics 
as to certain cities, which he has just asked may be inserted in 
the Recorp, show? 

Mr. TYDINGS. The figures which I have in my hand repre- 
sent the arrests for drunkenness in the 385 cities and towns 
shown in this chart [indicating]. ‘They include the figures not 
only for the States but for the cities, showing arrests for drunk- 
enness from 1914 for each year to date. For example, in Iowa, 
where there was State prohibition before national prohibition, 
the figures show the drunkenness which prevailed there before 
national prohibition as compared with what has happened since 
national prohibition came into effect. 

Mr. NORRIS. Do the figures disclose the same record for all 
the States shown on the chart, or are there variations? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I will come to that in just a moment. 

The table referred to is as follows: 


Police statistics from 385 cities showing arrests for drunkenness, 1914-1928, inolusive 


1,828 3, 652 5,886 | 5,815 4, 909 
1, 150 607 849 | 1,152 1, 242 
81 63 69 86 67 
853 644 734| 1,125 1, 353 
170 294 828 

7 65 126 130 176 
300 202 410 320 956 

5 30 64 67 105 
350 363 239 624 535 
678 1, 293 852 617 673 
6, 559 12, 839 10,778 | 11,244 13, 973 
F 220 340 288 300 
247 256 96 3 
18 16 23 27 52 

2, 046 2, 087 3. 583 3,934 3. 403 
85 382 334 384 417 
22 184 R 

17 2 36 25 2 
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„ 1914-1928, inclusive—Continued 


1916 1917 1918 | mo | 1920 1921 1922 1923 


Police statistics from $85 cities showing arrests for 


1924 1925 1926 
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Indiana; 


1 Includes disorderly conduct. 
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Police statistics from $35 cities showing arrests for drunkenness, 191p- 1928, inclusive—Continued 


1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1927 1928 


18 43 96 36 61 36 42 72 

3 334 262 146 147 221 216 153 147 147 225 261 183 

281 331 287 272 409 482 663 461 460 332 320 

3 364 178 155 142 258 448 551 508 549 517 495 532 

S ED WEEE BEAS aS SN 28 50 76 73 60 123 196 136 212 

619 471 367 $28 629 943 867 981 621 815 739 $25 

3,283 | 2,170 | 1,487 | 1,364] 1,949] 3,533 | 4.489 3,032] 2,395 | 2,110] 1,999] 2 265 

Sia Re ee TA RE Eee 481 244 135 298 454 480 438 448 362 425 448 

388 404 500 700 | 1,035 735 776 430 385 588 579 

96 140 | 156 180 174 147 156 151 180 107 169 94 

Za 277 187 143 80 213 339 545 460 432 355 216 404 

339 387 365 326 r 1 453 Aa 335 777 

FTC ESE TE OA wbb TE E 7 2, 2,529 | 2,193 | 2,719 

631 642 355 163 256 318 341 346 392 38 322 4432 

TTT 243 159 83 8 60 135 168 158 151 120 137 181 

ws 239 274 200 143 168 151 192 143 132 228 206 227 

Ri Sade Pee Oi mene OSE EE 24 21 20 30 32 36 32 

TTT 375 32% 6j 338i 833 567| 504 1.195 803) 943 990 

7 8 14 4 9 8 9 25 15 26 34 25 

mid eae Bal eae Se Ere ͤ T 104 109 93 155 134 176 143 

441 251 239 151 213 316 361 376 263 246 226 196 

ERSA SE, EAER = SOR pS Wise en te ies EE SS 67 123 15 225 350 727 57 

ee EEA 18 43 42 104 109 98 102 67 127 11¹ 

S ᷣͤ SEES ase Sore 1,027 855 920 731 837 | 1,008; 1,012 731| 1,073 972| 1,213 1, 335 

KFF T T Ween EE Ie eae ae 804} 1,081} 1,398] 1,489} 1,580] 1,545] 1, 47 1. 22 1,3 

BETS RINTE Bees 210 200 225 250 147 225 238 300 454 687 667 734 

467 916 | 1,160 297 33 88 234 354 186 194 130 111 

5 587 204 432 432 517 530 509 473 665 980 

3,817 | 3,563 | 4,414] 4,632| 1,016) 2,405 2018| 4,167| 4,940| 5,231] 5,045] 5582| 6530 

308 308 760 940 1,120 | 1,240} 1,410] 1,059] 1,276} 1,329 

ä 344 235 58 31 122 117 1 140 179 122 147 111 

600 516 373 520 444 48 56 81 410 420 31 391 460 580 

821 | 9,275] 4,690| 6,162] 5433| 2399| 7,079 | 12,511 | 10,173 | 12,788 | 14,171 | 13,657 | 14,063 | 14, 166 

ee, 334 374 120 82 38 72 116 118 104 110 3 128 103 73 

— 196 243 159 89 104 127 121 156 76 104 83 149 132 234 

r ES Ee Se eee ec ß. . ̃ ⁵— Es A 42 31 44 62 67 73 80 78 

329 321 157 88 70 123 130 213 167 98 77 15 128 

— 64 40 56 21 12 6 10 16 8 11 17 15 14 

115 212 98 108 57 47 51 31 a 32 27 26 A 

PREE PS AAEN E EE 117 126 80 49 58 11¹ 128 95 94 90 53 47 52 

1,861 | 3,594 | 1,252 808 504 632 739 731 860 929 901 968 829 

4, 4,883 | 1,536 | 1,136 | 1,116 1,053 | 1,514] 1,729 | 1,878 1,611 1,753 | 1,838 1,996 

456 130 132 117 80 14 112 122 61 91 97 

o so oso E Er 15 15 28 12 30 42 24 38 43 37 
Maryan: 

penn 2 64 26 29 42 35 96 86 128 123 

Bal 129 096 3,258 | 4,955 | 6,235 6, 029 5,687] 5,755 | 5,475 | 5,778 

288 090 705 953 690 686 678 757 794 

— ENA 63 162 141 135 214 519 

368 538 500 605 518 694 870 898 

Teneo ced 27 61 43 34 41 37 

8¹ 104 us 183 146 137 113 118 138 

44 66 63 63 65 77 76 73 

5 104 1% 177 212 224 142 14 121 

57, 811 | 65, 051 54, 048 | 35, 540 21, 800 20 987 37,68 33, 988 39, 588 37, 944 30, 963 $8, 74 39, 2 

„ ’ * 68: 

— 53 37 15 24 55 93 95 75 69 97 88 

1,202] 1,351 | 1,134 898 889 615 866 | 1,287| 1,341] 1.687 1. 470 1,315] 1,193] 1,259 

252 330 254 175 139 217 258 329 334 313 279 324 

1,538 | 1,209 871 | 1,215 871 | 1,423} 222 2793| 3,296 | 3,412 2618 3,734| 3,464] 2968 

GTA 49 31 16 16 22 35 30 45 46 4l 7 

1,213 | 1,857 1,644] 1,140 716 636 | 1,073 | 1. 804 1,745] 1, 05 1, 20 1,393 | 1. 215 1,363 

744 693 414 226 123 285 399 438 459 492 413 429 383 

107 185 355 299 193 91 11¹ 148 217 176 172 202 143 96 

48 57 27 16 21 31 24 27 45 45 40 33 

79 84 64 52 100 64 53 93 170 127 112 103 118 141 

88 158 173 130 73 31 89 101 120 143 112 113 156 134 

287 146 275 3181 89 50 55 116 98 123 137 126 123 165 

397 404 318 215 343 225 311 456 355 362 400 453 479 508 

1,989 | 2,344 | 1,691 {| 1,439 827 767 | 1,580 | 2,267 | 2,184 | 1,736 1,602 1,676 | 1,629] 41,377 

1,404 | 1,357 | 1,035 1. 773 1,230 510 621 774 1,072 900 811 653 

614 663 776 551 420 95 187 239 399 485 473 434 475 430 

1,268 | 1,650 875 | 1,140] 1,048 332 863 963 860 672 643 625 618 609 

1,217 | 1,401 | 1,566 820 689 473 504 883 1, 050 899 907 800 860 688 

39 53 76 46 23 17 49 39 70 64 51 48 65 68 

2,206 | 2,694 2,872 2,539] 1,628 | 1,312] 2,127 2,47 2,694| 2088| 1,941] 1.752 1,697| 1,510 

372 425 203 172 87 99 145 207 240 239 220 252 231 274 

3,255 | 3,673 | 4,194 3, 905 2591 | 1.512 1,787 | 2.051 2.426 2,389| 2,186 | 2,041 | 2,340] 2,056 

3,459 | 2,232] 1,661 945 | 1,171 766 669 2,2790 2,134 1,954 1,917 | 1,683] 1,873] 1,863 

521 588 266 259 230 451 509 522 646 443 538 563 598 

28 39 81 43 31 17 15 23 26 40 37 4l 32 53 

68 83 123 63 25 54 54 119 71 66 57 71 

350 350 257 98 47 73 28 187 137 192 194 157 152 

152 163 151 110 67 57 134 208 247 269 289 403 364 431 

108 76 102 59 24 62 82 88 92 86 105 105 127 

61 78 143 106 131 107 141 196 202 124 91 73 130 174 

369 225 148 123 74 36 86 112 167 176 159 135 148 133 

13 26 24 14 6 4 26 57 72 54 5 81 

1,933 | 2,055 | 2496) 1,553 748 670| 1, 288 1. 454 1. 383 1, 483 1,292| 1, 080 1,218 1, 182 

314 363 343 227 198 164 301 211 169 193 219 146 165 167 

— 412 364 443 298 253 203 339 530 692 731 589 549 612 508 

613 676 423 389 196 24 305 459 328 456 357 362 

255 403 514 313 181 95 180 307 371 235 350 393 310 251 

22 15 15 2 8 il 22 22 22 27 23 18 25 

F ccc c 15 60 93 58 39 65 E. 50 

119 122 132 141 127 126 228 233 214 197 185 188 177 194 

49 27 15 14 10 8 3 3 12 8 10 6 12 7 

1,270 | 1,575| 1. 919 1,142] 1,142 263 381 450 659 645 752 635 627 529 

137 153 49 53 43 96 115 133 144 138 117 118 125 

848 711 748 817 522 213 543 741 774 942 | 1,157 963 878 922 

43 26 53 42 39 21 59 81 122 97 45 50 80 103 

31312 K eR eae! See Sen 236 297 342 251 260 227 289 

634 886 703 464 458 392 473 579 900 527 500 435 439 412 
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Police statistics from $85 oities showing arrests for drunkenness, l- 1928, inclusive—Continued 


1914 | ms | 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 


35 31 44 49 32 35 13 60 106} 138] 131 133] 135 
542] 603) 618] 615] 366] 331) 272] 692] 1, 1 1,639 | 1,363] 1,417 | 1,392 
167| 13| 156 143 89 54 39 56 82 113 182 131 128 157 141 
21 21 18 19 13 8 8 21 15 16 21 20 14 14 
2.400 207| 2195] 2 473 1,333] 72 619] 885 1,376| 1,951] 1,895] 1,869] 1. 753] 1. 765 2,050 
80 58 87 51 62 B 21 51 57 68 67 56 74 orf NR 
56 5l 4l 36 12 8 12 33 25 29 21 40 54 52 32 
1.150 1,189] 1,256] 761| 695] 430] 29| 450 516) 523] s| 48 468| 453 411 
165| 189 207 161| 139| 120 88105 213 196] 240 28| 181 190 249 
889 619] 512) 25| 383| 223| 388] 646] 672| 87| 840 719 602 574 
14] 139 152 91 11 9 33 28 4l 47 41 49 47 47 
164 259| 27| 200 133] ı2| 22| 21 27| 396] 234 39| 290 361 
31 43 21 30 18 6 43 67 59 51 33 66 61 
452| 407 557| 618 335 203 159] 268] 412 208 316 365] 340 232 
108 117] 113 96 87 22 “| u| 167] 238] 35 244 320 354 
42 28 37 15 24 47 75 40 43 20 23 35 
154 80 20 30 16 19 45 60 43 36 45 78 64 
61 64 43 25 18 45 70 s| nj 123+ 100] 160 112 
202] 192] 108 87 120 As 230} 321 322] 280) 24] 24 313 
6,818 | 7,157 | 5,576] 3959| 2,685] 2982] 3,881 4,431] 4,385] 4,289] 3,984] 3,544 4,357 
37 42 32 12 1 81 38 45 29 37 35 40 56 
17 90 31 16 19 52 53 35 65 52 74 65 60 
116] 100 34 50 48 90 150 157| 200 196 80 50 32 
10100 50 40 47 87 71 98 12 138 206 266 289 
773| 80 22 2| 333] 351] 493] 330] 435| 584] 653] 495 474 
71 12 20 2 4i 10 19 38 53 29 20 24 
127 173 8 4 51 42 95 63 1 55 23 4 
15, 725 | 19,327 | 13,469 | 7,030 | 6,599 | 7,220 | 10,098 | 12,977 | 13,717 | 16,298 | 16,516 | 23,003 | 28,904 
187] 251] 12 uns| 220 '182| 437| 561] ‘675| 656] 323] 888 342 
1,500] 1,371] 308] 616] 973] möj 1,108| 2133| 2012] 2007| 282| 2974| 2,411 
mars theca ELNA 20 11 18 18 30 20 27 13 19 
463| 501| 876] 1.38 1,166] 1,648] 1.757 1,849] 2211| 1,908 
153| 23| 251] ‘188| ‘“498| 102 40 48557 600 
9 17 30 35 31 29 25 20 25 19 
2 27 37 52 90 8] 12%] 12 180 164 
408} 517| 1,072] 989] 847 865| 784] 1,082] 1,034 767 
600 7853 746 soj 783| 202| 1,060] 951 1,00 957 
21} 445 485| 636| 779| 679| sos] 883] "096 583 
3 5 3 3 2 10 6 If po ENER 
36 37 47 42 49 2 35 45 a7 62 
15 62 67 80 95 35 4 36 40 60 
“tek 3 277 asi 477) 322] úil sell 565 553 
27 18 84 84 84 137 189] 125 208 
9 — . 1086 187] 310 687 66 978| 1,472 
113 70| 187 273) 511 385| 478] 145] 237 349 
22| 587 870] 1,116] 982] 882 1,090] 1,326] 1,350] 1,329 
2 30 19 34 54 25 52 63 56 48 
57 so] 11| 2| 131| 20 24| 24] 252 348 
0 1 12 15 17 20 37 25 38 23 
141 25 2| 385| 507 811] 663] 776 734 558 
20 6 36 42} 118] 110 101 142] 144 130 
85 20 62 92 130| 20| 254] 138| 208 204 
ITT... ̃ ̃— d. a za ae 107 212 175] 189 186 129 
11 10 36 7 5l 69 77 44 62 46 
123| 23] 153] 201 207 344] 304] 297| 252 115 
36 45 59 46 71 104 47 84 60 66 44 
98 6 33 43 69 54 42 56 42 82 ôt 
uluth 489 2,011} 1,139] 2,283] 2,828] 3,461] 2.000 2342] 2192| 2113 2,385 
Faribault 22 88 50 89 71 98108 naj 115 99 72 
Tittio Valles soo een TE ENSE EES LEDA 63 35 27 29 68 69 64 41 48 65 
185 77 18| 120) 165] 127] 172 134] 142] 120 124 
143 3715 | 2363| 5,243] 7,820| 7,289] 7,20 7,446] 7,402| 6,504] 7,090 
198 192 67| 181] 321] 33 353 138 152 453 
E 32 49 57 44 34 15 
— 40 100 90 70 90 105| 104] 105 140 
82 2 257 1,640 3,012 3,933 4.684 3,747 4081| 3,919 3,718 3,202 
67 30 7 18 30 65 35 55 41 21 20 
567 167 nji 233] 310} 308] 34| 442| 363| 309 427 
87 55 80 89 e| 155 A 37 64 8⁴ 73 
81 39 27 14 36 57 35 64 117 156 155 
tis Ween ease ase Wicca! aie booed) Rial cane) Desc saree 40 19| 131 115 109 
146 132 2 @3| i| 157 140 311 374 473 
116 24 35 94 140 172 23] 280 20 212 
. 60 75 50 27 10 17 
9 13 9 12 18 8 6 
a 68 78 51 50 20 121 156 
104 oo| 137| 107 81 86 40 65 
TSA ERTA DEA E ERON 404 2208 | 1,693| 1. 702 1,830] 2,194] 1,989| 2344 
3, 941 1.930} 2376| 2551 5,092] 6628, 9,905] 11,780 
eea E EES 187 24 72 82 63 £0178 
632 882 441] 455| 546] 504] 449 550 
100 rE 2278.) OS N EET N R ESSN 
woke 190 33| 321 288 496] 32| ax 333 
43 80 63 33 46 33 54 90 241 
106 60 137 70 60 91 18] 171 208 
28| 26 279} 123] 357| 524] 615] 612 622 
26 25 19 34 46 24 32 37 59 
58 79 184 87| 134 si} 100 89 135 
29| Zi 26| 244 223| 2460 -389| 380 486 
21 34 88 92 45 59 7 | 112 134 
1,966} 2,640] 3,821] 3,242 4.817 4.480 5,142] 4,750] 4788| 5,062 
875 6 214 214 346 411 358} 436] 524 343 346 
562 63 6| 150 187 184] 26] 129] 180] 161 147 
573 67 42| 130| 192 154] 238] 117] 125] 132 91 
418 10 6 15 22 27 24 41 25 32 27 
89 17 18 49 72 89 104 120 67 75 73 
3 3, 692 507 555 1,717 1,852 1,932 2,121 2, 235 1,745 1, 501 1,411 
L 946 zij 21 374] 82 27 17 45| 395| 286 254 
1, 208 360} 216] 25| 23| 28| 22| 26| 20| 214 176 
160 23 2B 4 81 98 85 49 28 2B 39 
205 0 43 42 40 38 43 37 14 10 22 
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Police statistics from $85 cities showing arrests for drunkenness, 191-1928, inclusive—Continued 


1914 | ms | 1916 1917 1918 1919 1924 1928 
New Jersey: 

sbury 231 230 811 246 99 73 211 492 645 
Atlantic City 1,004 | 1,089 966 | 1,082 877 624 393 1, 335 904 
Bloomfield. no ne rented S O OR ß msec . ðͤ v . 90 14¹ 
Camden 2 154] 2.051] 1,940 1.90 1.770 1,282 630 1,757 | 1,674 | 5 621 
Clifton... 15 52 55 38 59 121 87 88 42 3t 
East Orange- 55 68 80 96 130 BA 
Elizabeth 307 200 209 372 374 361 446 556 
Garnleld 46 37 45 26 29 37 67 90 
ensack_ 89 70 40 70 35 256 4233 804 
Haddonfield - 0 1 4 7 0 ps 21 24 
Hobo n so a a nse wn E E fon nen tan S S E S S 1,237 | 2,191) 2,647 1. 730 1. 48 
Jersey City- 1,673 | 1,608] 1. 42 1, 348 
arny 78 68 “ 69 45 
Madison 7 7 30 11 18 20 15 
‘on es “4 36 32 71 84 91 13⁄4 141 
Newark. 1. 758 1,314] 1.310 1,252 25,41 | 2,447 | 2,615 1, 888 1,792 
Nutley 11 2⁰ 15 31 40 57 37 49 
E= 218 407 5A 408 451 450 310 
Paterson... 624 642 827 789 O44 865 963 
Am 279 262 409 401 476 453 482 
Phillipsburg 60 13 96 56 60 86 75 
Red Bank.. 108 156 308 251 204 AS 871 
Ridgew: 7 2 13 16 4 10 
Roselle 12 36 37 51 A A 
Rutherford. 25 27 18 19 17 17 
cus.. 3 15 18 17 29 42 
dr.. ð d ͤ a a | eS a 167 288 242 408 360 310 
Summit 27 15 19 26 46 49 
ton 1, 461 857 1. 340 1,250 | 1,239 1, 309 1,378 
‘Town of Union. 137 134 126 137 223 204 226 
Vest field 49 25 16 20 23 29 30 35 
West Orange 61 46 74 2⁴ 19 10 3 37 41 43 41 
ad ae Albuquerque 357 349 442 443 55 105 222 237 210 4l4 742 
2, 063 1,122 | 1,037 477 660 3,555 | 4,118 | 3,635 2,863 2, 698 
351 129 82 178 254 418 396 419 407 600 
280 156 77 68 152 266 118 138 145 160 
ee REITS Se Ses 15 36 98 68 76 223 
1, 2, 401 , 211 892 1.031 1,719 1, 564 x 1,449 1, 568 1, 688 
13,910 14, 205 | 13,315 | 8,853 7, 331 306 11, 635 11, 135 | 10,174 929 | 9,204 
433 228 28 2⁴ 30 67 62 52 66 109 12 
7 59 20 y 7 25 40 43 46 37 25 93 
585 393 211 56 86 78 286 233 276 239 199 
206 398 189 44 44 100 134 203 185 190 
65 70 114 120 96 124 149 249 111 139 98 
2,178 | 1,809 | 1,098 304 371 384 726 931 779 755 
SSPE DPS EDERE TOMA ATEA | Le, 20 22 50 66 134 143 213 
564 523 378 290 85 69 218 249 439 266 242 
320 320 235 120 65 78 252 173 189 286 270 
213 219 120 43 72 7 128 152 173 159 187 
TTT 227 288 2% 265 206 
770 567 194 163 338 432 399 335 296 516 
157 114 62 37 61 58 114 219 291 265 204 
299 187 55 106 108 225 332 319 228 214 
1,051 | 1,125) 1. 129 436 576 615 1,261] 1. 142 1,341 1, 052 1,341 
20 51 16 10 11 27 38 63 185 250 
. 129 92 65 23 66 226 195 188 169 222 
268 250 205 163 116 85 290 309 319 319 338 
8 12 13 8 4 13 18 17 24 28 36 
405 243 177 189 101 253 601 460 282 234 334 
R 479 230 44 307 373 779 | 1,017 930 550 506 
260 240 43 54 53 47 50 35 60 40 35 
FTT 591 225 256 303 195 173 63 
PEA il DEUTER RESSS IES DEN AG Cee? PRE VANS RORY SSR 59 78 69 71 46 
221 102 37 13 15 12 61 62 41 43 82 
293 214 139 51 32 36 4 74 66 73 129 
297 265 222 232 193 185 237 323 426 432 579 
91 101 61 22 21 30 26 40 61 48 28 
212 167 111 86 172 140 187 215 132 129 172 
209 218 1% 102 93 81 149 174 245 224 272 
19, 307 | 16,136} 8,643 | 6,855 | 7. 470 7,893 13, 141 | 13,036 | 11,011 | 11, 122 13, 353 
1,585} 1,987] 1,916] 1,379 726 | 1,292 1, 592 8⁴⁰ 828 777 784 
71 v 76 21 15 12 — 43 27 32 33 
214 287 121 8⁴ 72 127 275 275 310 350 318 
TTT 25 21 35 53 33 49 
183 245 28 140 36 53 132 116 126 14 199 
220 244 175 17 16 74 102 125 1233 
EASES AES: E S 37 17 22 66 129 115 119 118 iu 
501 340 201 1 29 50 103 147 1 140 193 
TTT 58 72 171 245 162 126 172 
216 274 67 51 41 88 97 137 124 134 38 
171 98 37 22 88 65 156 129 187 321 
187 108 112 102 18 42 161 151 176 168 178 
410 373 177 118 99 111 305 315 366 24 308 
18 7 1 10 14 12 4 26 20 15 16 
2,523 | 1,676 854 TA 658 757 1,099 | 1. 388 1,725 3, 144 
B44 853 540 245 123 109 543 519 536 258 
77 288 482 110 90 97 157 173 282 357 
80 34 43 26 25 33 8 81 N 78 
527 373 288 150 131 332 460 332 409 
763 819 501 446 326 977 841 831 621 
212 243 165 55 58 186 181 n 278 
40 4l 42 22 29 47 58 65 55 
209 288 175 130 136 278 By 166 171 
646 454 380 259 569 545 600 580 
2,256 | 1,507 | 1,028 702 1,608 | 1,539 | 1,394 942 
1, 048 721 221 294 623 472 361 401 
58 4 2 35 58 iM 166 104 
192 |@ 138 105 106 246 336 319 324 
242 150 190 201 581 506 556 515 
489 690 742 902 
256 187 129 437 
672 700 162 304 
223 203 220 381 
605 535 513 683 
483 431 490 892 
98 111 101 467 
1,207! 1. 72 1,430 778 
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Police statistics from 885 cities showing arrests for drunkenness, 1915-1928, inclusive—Continued 


1914 | ms | 1916 | 1917 1919 | 1920 | 1921 f 1923 | 1923 | 1924 
Ohio: 
17 ˙ —A—A—A ey A 2,436 3. 035 3, 3,871 | 3,102] 3,533 | 4,268 | 3,717 
Ashtabula 239 | 1,382} 2,101 436 316 280 193 340 395 388 
Athens. B20 84 120 |- 135 14 46 46 M 8⁴ 93 
Deny bak ecw Sele Se PSUS EECA Ne eae Sees 1, me en 1 5 aa = 307 =e er 
levue-._..- 5 
. — 131 97 104 90 133 150 245 
DEUS Be Bv 8 1,868 | 1,278 | 1,042] 1,138] 1,643] 1,791 
8121 2,901 325 817 10.814 1 21 
— 16,817 „ 
50 76 80 93 11¹ 114 110 
A PEDEN: Pere et 1,311 904 | 1,205 | 1,895 2, 188] 2,734 
154 681 | 1,178 | 1,696} 1,064] 1,011 
31 38 40 32 41 46 43 
59 59 17 11 40 8 68 
235 250 90 125 175 225 875 
TTT 449 539 
Elyria... 587 155 147 182 154 173 
Findlay- 63 61 25 87 40 59 49 
Fi 80 105 19 33 33 38 47 
Loe aj aj al R) g 
Hamilt en 8 W . Cees eee 

Kenton 248 288 471 19 180 44 49 28 31 
NAKRWOUH Ss notte Re Se A 55 98 144 152 201 232 
— 199 88 198 49 65 60 100 128 
Lima ß ůũUũ ! : — 2 ꝗ 2: 478 554 506 
SSS ee Bae ̃ ĩ˙ See EN Sal RE Maal Rae Ree Shit 418 466 635 800 745 
Mansfeld 607 468 199 190 225 393 431 
Marietta 617 242 81 114 173 132 118 
Massillon 699 239 267 248 256 24 
Middletown ____-- 492 220 215 353 312 286 
Newark. 993 570 239 353 310 290 
New Philadelphia 290 110 57 90 145 57 
N 169 70 16 13 11 16 
85 2 26 65 74 68 
A 126 43 64 63 88 
ONG FE SEIS 952 376 205 714| 1,183 698 
39 20 24 72 87 48 
162 39 225 174 173 

136 60 125 158 
312 398 296 342 
88 61 78 89 
38 32 40 
435 | 2962| 2,656 
24 18 19 
22 2 19 
O a ESTA 2, 260 
89 480 
24 274 
92 83 
399 360 
1, 904 
ETANTE CSET DANA Reread RECS 305 554 
605 $22 1, 003 577 553 452 
18 6 8 4 5 2 
Cc 40 89 107 83 H 
EREDI PESA ˙ Tb 327 327 
6,655 | 2,337 1. 250 1,350| 1,720 | 2 476 2 801 3,761 3, 699 
305 392 892 2⁰³ 115 73 101 366 405 
. 975 579 490 494 849 1, 506 
830 800 595 408 575 405 396 748 
c 32 20 18 62 
520 553 579 458 184 262 359 414 
149 229 199 132 43 2¹ 46 70 
46 70 79 58 23 36 45 42 
904 1,404] 1,409 227 443 436 555 538 
145 136 120 230 
1 14 8 12 
80 132 246 534 
128 1 156 515 467 
784 1,110] 1, 116 1,392] 2,291 
3 55 47 69 
ê 10 18 30 
293 468 m 950 
22 27 33 
1,610 818 1 1,404 | 1,323 
27 20 15 10 
72 41 97 150 
43 66 232 153 
54 63 102 122 
350 413 270 234 
43 46 128 184 
52 63 m 117 
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1925 | 1927 | i928 
4, 488 4, 871 
469 424 
108 112 
180 24 
54 19 
163 233 
2, 137 1,899 
2, 605 4.037 
25.144 32, 925 
218 198 
2,617 4, 562 
1,946 2 154 
68 101 
33 
545 603 
586 793 
172 221 
95 60 
61 M43 
60 25 
1,083 537 
105 82 
279 288 
178 164 
570 539 
945 741 
453 700 
238 223 
557 357 
317 695 
504 529 
86 69 
34 64 
96 132 
107 117 
1, 455 2 320 
80 103 
%4 103 
473 379 
557 875 
186 168 
77 97 
4, 139 4, 085 
. 49 61 
20 29 
2, 120 2, 875 
779 987 
301 194 181 
150 5 
476 S68 oe. - 
1,827 | 2,300 | 2 506 
576 560 421 
: 30 312 
86 80 62 
201 322 34 
3.92 4,137 4,449 
HEE 
5 eee 
34 
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Police statistics from 385 cities showing arrests for drunkenness, 1914-1928, inclusive—Continued 


1918 1919 1920 1921 


80 46 
528 404 
1,095 983 
5, 957 127 
70 22 20 py 
—— K ů·¶ 667 782 815 
20 135 278 297] se 300 
476| 312] 382| 508 512 592 
1,0238 | 1,085] 902 842 928 1, 000 
366] 309 411) 588 571 729 
83 95 80 64 50 50 
DREL ESTI] AT E E Le Ee ee S 231 
2 i9 B 31 47 138 
507 338 325 300 290 222 
511 85 110 1765| 19% 320 
183 30 80 58 96 31 
34 4 36 76 137 
4 58 21 t 83 
2, 283 
3, 201 
207 
504 
3, 079 
1, 106 
952 
162 
27 
56 
65 
“4 14 18 
2 40 332 
60 70 20 95 
2,555 | 3,626 919| 957 
197 zı 52 66 
392| 530 138 158 
202 20 100 125 
62 52 14 22 31 
17 41 25 25 27 
741 715| 880 
286| 327 460 
66 87 75 
z 8 308 430 830 
1.032 1. 112 1.178 9848 540 506 
1,876 1,62 2.127 1.884 222 1,827 
300 483 454 380 856 800 
1. 885 1. 563 1,953] 2752| 2.950 2.826 
ESN DREE A MEE b 407 1,507] 2153 2355 
50 53 104 155 113 168 
70| 735 1. 118 1. 286 1.812 1,360 
95| 127 155 208 28 349 
161 207 198] 449] 637 620 
ZJ!ͤĩ ͤ ͤ bbb 29 12 57 43 52 
4,412 | 5907| 6,074} 7,984 8,845 | 6,236 
659| 772 1.080 2602] 2970! 2 627 
1,641 | 1,641 1,867 | 1,821 | 1,942 
44 25 30 21 
57 184] 23| 125 
241 360 240 277 
207 208 207 
oa] PESER Saad c PETE (rari! 1, 360 
1.00% 857 
2 1.407 1. 882 
TAA Sas ee Reece RISE BEREA Dae dermal HESI 403| 645 
2 71 71 
211 20 294 
30 110 115 
80 5| 250 173 
9 9 22 16 
9 10 16 2¹ 
50 88 73 95 
216 24! 382| 171 
184 329] 575| 635 
23 267] 300 472 
121 142| 881 79% 
72| 100 149| 135 
60 87103 171 
50 64 0 80 25 31 44 50 
43 55 57 5 9| 105 127 129 
53 87 83 52 14 21 10 12 
o E TETAN 18 10 43 38 
3,173 3, 128 2718 | 2,188 2,056 2453 3,789 4,774 
50 49 48 52 20 63 80 88 
229| 325 236] 181 143] 21 242 2922 
415 504 695| 738 281] 331| 331 406 
18 154 117 287 311 315 
134 161 
30 
151 
285 
244 


> 


or 


re sp 
Ss es Ss 888 Ses 828888 


Bsa 


21 
383 
1 
1,080 
85 
208 -151| 258 
134 
28 210 
27 3¹ 
605 672 834 
385 324 364 
98 80 78 
481 562 997 
1, 006 939 989 
1, 960 101 | 3,357 | 3,940 
698 737 681 839 
2,598 | 2,557 | 2863| 3,210 
2,515 | 2,220) 2,383] 2512 
224 . 
1, 836 1, 176 
461 356 
631 680 
672 425 
32 
6, 377 
2, 560 
2, 776 
164 - -RF fee 
116 
279 
180 
1, 535 
982 
2,638 | 2,213 | 220 
673 
98 
4il 569 
102 109 
457 320 192 
il 8 18 
18 21 i4 
119 120 157 
185 169 150 
596 537 551 
638 720| 865 
848 973 | 1,009 
183 198 186 
122 129 134 
57 81 
123 118 131 
12 10 16 
42 44 48 
5,672 | 6,683 | 7,742 
* 78 125 
200 275 205 187 
501 652 690 577 
282 302 354 359 
ł15 160 221 191 
31 | 13 19 38 
177 179 162 224 
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Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I desire to ask one or 
two other questions, 

Mr. TYDINGS. If the Senator from Iowa will bear with me 
for just a minute further, I shall be glad to yield to him, but 
I think I can anticipate many of the questions he is going to ask, 
if he will let me discuss the table. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Very well. 

Mr. TYDINGS. It might be contended that these figures have 
no value because they relate to such large places as New York, 
for example, but in order to show that that is not true I have 
here [indicating] figures showing the arrests for drunkenness 
and the rate per 10,000 for all towns under 20,000 population. 
r ANE TESES Gar IAIN PORTIEREN We: Oe Ses, P 

0 


20,000 to 000 to 

Under 20,000 y Over 250,000 

All places | population | a 2 ca 
753) 87 87 218 3: 117, 667 S| 251,882) 176 
= 0 83 128 209 211 03} 119, 979 247,945) 170 
502, 47 193} 43, 132 199} 58, 217| 140, 156; 25) 260, 84 175 
482, 053 41. 73! 89 53,266, 193| 127, 232 99) 259, 81 I7 
$71,142) 1 31, 51 M41) 28,08 184 96, 030 7 205, ö 133 
281, 005 02 30,433} 134) 27,338 95 71, 071 106] 152, 163) 90 
201, 220 711 16, 051 20, 86 711 61,7 90 102, 560 e 
200, 576 93; 20, 779 89) 27,226; 91] 82,820) 119| 135,7 83 
358. 500% 122) 26,059) 110) 34,599% 113| 107,393) 50} 190, 548| 114 
421, 631] 141 31, 941,341 32 126, 051 222, 790 131 
426, 309 0 31, 61 42, 96 122, 007 229,725, 133 
436, 7: 141| 31,31 46, 035; 121, 410 0j 237, 983 135 
452, 186} 1 31, 204 46, 99 141) 124, 837| 16] 50 139 
466, 80 146} 32, 051) 47, 42: 140) 129, „881| 142 


250,000 in population; and in the last column are the statisties 
for all cities of over 250,000 population. If Senators will run 
their eyes down these columns, they will find that in towns hav- 
ing 20,000 population or less in 1914 there were more arrests 
for drunkenness per 10,000 of population than in the larger 
cities of the country. 

These are official police statistics ; they are not “ wet” figures; 
they are not “dry” figures; but they are the figures of the 
chiefs of police of the State of Iowa and of the other States 
which are included in that table. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Upon that proposition I desire to say 
that my experience has been that in the small cities those that 
ought to have been arrested for drunkenness were arrested, but 
in the large cities many who ought to have been arrested for 
drunkenness were not arrested at all. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Then the Senator has now changed his first 
position. Unfortunately, the Senator does not buttress his ex- 
perience with facts. I am not giving experience, but I am giv- 
ing police statistics in all of these cities, and I should like to 
be answered with facts and not with opinions, 

Mr. BROOKHART. But the Senator is giving no facts upon 
a proposition I have ed. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Neither is the Senator from Iowa. 

Unless there are other questions with reference to the chart 
now on the easel, I will remove it. 

Mr. BROOKHART. There are other questions which I de- 
sire to ask. At what date did war-time prohibition begin? 

Mr. TYDINGS. About 1918-19. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Yes; and it was during those years 
when the prohibition law was best enforced that in the Army 
and out of the Army the arrests were much lower than at 
any other time. 

Mr. TYDINGS. That is right, and as soon as national pro- 
hibition came in the arrests started to mount and they mounted 
each year thereafter. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Maryland a question? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am very much interested in the Senator's 
table. I should like to ask the Senator a question. I have never 
seen the table before, of course; but from glancing at it-I form 
the opinion that, commencing in the year 1914, arrests for drunk- 
enness decreased down to 1920? I want to ask the Senator if I 
am right in that conclusion? 

Mr. TYDINGS. That is right. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then they commenced to increase, and as a 
rule, with some exceptions I see, continued to increase down to 
1927. Is that right? 
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Mr. TYDINGS. That is right. To be perfectly fair, I will 
Say to the Senator that arrests per 10,000 following prohibition 
have not reached the extreme number of the previous period, 
but the trend is in that direction. 

Mr. NORRIS. In other words, if we compare the year 1927 
with the year 1914 there were more arrests for drunkenness in 
1914 than there were in 1927? 

Mr. TYDINGS. That is right. 

Mr. BROOKHART. And the arrests in 1916 seem to be 
greater than in 1914. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes; but the Senator must not take alone the 
number of arrests; most of the cities listed grew in population. 
For example, in the year 1916, 193 persons out of every 10,000 
were arrested for drunkenness in these cities and towns. In 
1920 the number had declined steadily, so that only 71 out of 
each 10,000 were arrested; but by 1927 the percentage had 
almost gone back to that for the preprohibition period. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The Senator, then, does not concede that 
the war and war discipline had any effect on drinking? He 
thinks the condition is due to a different kind of law. 

Mr. TYDINGS. It may have had; but let me say to the Sena- 
tor, in all friendliness, that there has probably been more bunk 
spilled about the demerits and the merits of prohibition than 
about any other issue in the United States. What I am at- 
tempting to do this afternoon is not to give my opinion but to 
cite official statistics to debunk the subject. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Now ‘let me call the attention of the 
Senate to some figures. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I hope the Senator in criticizing or pointing 
out certain things will confront me with the facts which dis- 
agree with those I have produced rather than with his own 
individual opinion. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I wish to confront the Senator with 
one of his own facts. to his figures, the year 1927 
shows 146 arrests out of each 10,000 persons, as against 187 in 
1914; that is all the arrests there were under prohibition in 
1927, and that is a small number. In three-fourths the cities 
probably there was prohibition in 1914; so that there has been 
a big improvement since 1914. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, the Senator is wrong. Not 
three-fourths of the 385 cities had prohibition prior to 1914, 
Let me say to the Senator, if he thinks 466,000 people arrested 
for drunkenness in these 385 cities is a small number, that the 
population of those 385 cities represents 26 per cent of the entire 
population of the United States and about 50 per cent of the 
urban population of the United States, so if the same propor- 
tion should hold, the arrests for drunkenness for the whole 
country, at the same rate, would be 1,800,000, or 1 out of 
every 66 men, women, and children in the country. If the 
Senator can say that national prohibition is successful with 
an average of 1 out of every 66 of the men, women, and chil- 
dren being arrested for drunkenness, I would not attempt 
further to argue that point with him, because it would be 
useless to do so. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The Senator's figures show that only 146 
out of each 10,000 people were arrested in 1927. Those are the 
Senator’s own figures. 

Mr. TYDINGS. That is right. 

Mr. BROOKHART. That means that the law is well en- 
forced even in the wet cities. 

Mr. TYDINGS. That means that in 1927, 1 out of every 66 
men, women, and children, carrying out the proportion, were 
arrested for drunkenness, according to the police statistics, and 
no one questions or dares to question the accuracy or the 
authenticity of these figures. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I would say to the Senator, if in New 
York City only 1 in 66 get drunk in a whole year New York 
City is doing pretty well under prohibition. [Laughter.] 

Mr. TYDINGS. I think the Senator might also give some 
attention to the table which I now exhibit, which shows arrests 
for drunkenness of those under 21 years of age in the District 
of Columbia, where the Senator has as much control over the 
police force as has anyone else in either branch of Congress. 

I am reading again from the statistics furnished by the chief 
of police of the city of Washington. I ask that the table be 
inserted in the Record at this point. 


Arrests in Washington, D. O., of persons between the ages of N and 21 
for intoxication for fiscal years ending June 30 


(Official police reports) 


Year: Arrests 
pa CoRR Ree Sepals Sethe ha SP ees SESE le REAL ESOS SS at Fe ELA 29 
St ̃ ᷣ ͤ ES ar —— 27 
191 SITS SANE AROS SES SEES 65 
gS | SCE SE a Sep A arn Rea Be ENNE E SORTED pres 29 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mary- 
land yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. HOWELL. I should like to call the attention of the 
Senator from Maryland to the fact that since about 1918 there 
has been no law in the District of Columbia making it a special 


offense to give minors liquor. Since then liquor could be given 
to minors and there was no offense; whereas prior to that time 
it was an offense. 

Mr, TYDINGS. All right. Now let us consider the table. 
What do we find? We find for the 9 years preceding prohi- 
bition that the annual average of persons under 21 years of age 
who were arrested for drunkenness was 52. I wonder what 
the Senator from Iowa will say when I tell him that the 
average number of arrests of persons under 21 years of age 
after prohibition was adopted was not 52 but 275 a year, which 
is an increase of exactly 500 per cent since national prohibition 
was adopted. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. For my information—and I think perhaps 
the information of some other Senators—I should like to ask 
the Senator a question in regard to a statement which he 
made a few moments ago. The statistics furnished by him 
give the number of arrests in a year? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I had the figures inserted in the RECORD, 

Mr. NORRIS. Has the Senator any differentiation to make 
as to those arrests, for example, whether any of them are rear- 
rests of the same person? 

Mr. TYDINGS. No; I have not. 

Mr. NORRIS. In other words, does the number of arrests 
represent that many persons? 

Mr. TYDINGS. It may represent in part rearrests; I am 
sure it does in cases in the larger table; but whether it does in 
the case of the minors, I do not know. May I say to the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska, however, that the figures I hold in my hand 
and which are shown on the chart were given me by the chief 
of police of Washington just 10 days ago at my request? 

Here is a damning thing which is not shown on this chart. 
The chart shows the arrest of persons under 21 but over 17. I 
also have a chart for arrests of persons under 17. For example, 
before prohibition the highest number in any year of persons 
under 17 arrested for drunkenness was 6, which was in the 
year 1915. There has been one year since national prohibition 
in which 13 persons under 17 were arrested for drunkenness, 
an increase of 100 per cent. In other words, since national pro- 
hibition was adopted the arrests of persons under 21 years of 
age in the Capital of the United States, in Washington, D. C., 
has increased 500 per cent over the annual rate for the years 
preceding prohibition. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mary- 
land yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not want the Senator to get the idea that 
I am finding fault with his figures. 


+ Beginning cf national prohibition. 
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Mr. TYDINGS. Not at all. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have not any doubt of their correctness, and 
I do not doubt either their seriousness ; I think they are entitled 
to great consideration. But this thought occurs to me: Is the 
Senator going to contend that this increase has come about 
because of the fact that we put on the statute books the pro- 
hibition act? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I would rather not answer that question, be- 
cause what I am attempting to do this afternoon, and particu- 
larly at this time, is to contrast the 10 years preceding and 
following prohibition as to saving accounts, deaths from alco- 
holism, crime, penitentiary population, drunkenness, drunken 
drivers who have lost their automobile licenses; in other words, 
to consider the claims offered in support of the adoption of 
national prohibition, and by a comparison of conditions during 
the 10 years preceding with those of the 10 years following to 
ascertain whether or not it has resulted in bringing about a 
better or a worse situation. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to say to the Senator, if he will 
permit me again to interrupt him, that I think that is all proper 
evidence. If we were trying a lawsuit, that would be admis- 
sible, although I do not believe it is conclusive. Personally, I 
believe that a good many of these things have come about for 
other reasons than the fact that we have adopted prohibition, 
although I do not want to belittle the evidence that the Senator 
is producing. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I appreciate that. 

Mr. NORRIS. I was wondering if the Senator is going to 
coniend that this result comes about on account of the passage 
of the prohibition law. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I have my own opinion on that subject; but 
I should prefer to present the evidence, and let the Senators 
themselves draw their own conclusions. What I am trying to 
do is to end this buncombe about national prohibition being a 
fine thing or national prohibition being a horrible thing by exam- 
ining into the claims of the parties on each side, and, as fairly 
as I can, from official statistics, presenting for once the truth 
in the consideration of this measure, 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. GLENN. Does the Senator intend later, following the 
introduction of these tables and the evidence, and so forth, to 
make deductions therefrom, or not? 

Mr. TYDINGS, Possibly; in cases, 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator a question. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I will say, however, that certainly in the 
face of the facts which are now represented on this chart it does 
not lie in any man’s mouth, whether he be wet or dry, to say in 
the future that prohibition has stopped the young under 21 years 
of age from any contact with liquor, because the facts show that 
500 per cent more of the people under 21 years of age are now 
being arrested by the police, following prohibition, than were 
annually arrested prior thereto. 

Just one more moment, and then I will yield to the Senator 
from Iowa. 

What is the city of Washington? A city without a vote; a 
city without any local political complexion where the ward 
leader or the precinct captain or the city boss, so to speak, who 
has charge of the appointments, can pull the strings. Here 
is a police force that is under the absolute control of Congress. 
We make every law. There is no mayor and city council. The 
Congress makes every law under which the Capital lives; and 
if we, the Congress of the United States, in a city devoid of in- 
dustrial plants, where the conditions are ideal, can show no 
better picture for our so-called prohibition “experiment” than 
an increase of 500 per cent annually in arrests of minors for 
drunkenness, what can we expect from New York, or Chicago, 
or Detroit, or Des Moines, Iowa, where local politics enter into 
the situation? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. BROOKHART, The Senator says there were 275 arrests 
per year. What years does that figure cover? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Oh, they are the small years. The table 
has been sent out to the official reporters, but I will send for 
it and give the Senator the exact figures. Let me say to the 
Senator that in 1927, 420 persons under 21 years of age were 
arrested in Washington for drunkenness. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Four hundred and twenty? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes. 

Mr. BROOKHART. How many people under 21 years are 
there in Washington? The number of 420 does not mean any- 


thing. These percentages do not mean anything. What is the 
whole number? 


1930 


Mr. TYDINGS. Does the Senator mean to say that in the 
last 10 years the population of Washington has increased 500 


per cent? 
It has probably doubled in the last 10 


Mr. BROOKHART, 
ears. 

x Mr. TYDINGS. But my statistics of arrests of minors for 
drunkenness have not doubled; they have adyanced five times. 

Mr. BROOKHART. But what is the population? Has the 
Senator any figures on how many minors there are under 21 
years of age? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Unless the Senator really has something 
to contribute to the argument, that is such a vaporish observa- 
tion 

Mr. BROOKHART. Let us see how bad this thing is. That 
is much worse than vapor when the Senator just puts down 
“275” or “420” without any number to compare it with. 

Mr. TYDINGS. If we had a little still here, we could distill 
that vapor and make a little better use of it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BROOKHART. That might be. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senate and the occupants 
of the galleries will be in order. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Now let me read the annual arrests of 
persons under 21 years of age and over 17 from 1912 on, 

In 1912 there were 29. 

In 1913 there were 27. 

In 1914 there were 65. 

In 1915 there were 29. 

In 1916 there were 31. 

In 1917 there were 31. 

In 1918 there were 68. 

In 1919 there were 132. 

In 1920 there were 73. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. TYDINGS. If the Senator will let me finish the 10-year 
statistics, then I will yield. 

Now let us follow after prohibition, 

The highest number before prohibition was 132, the next 
highest was 73, and all of the other years were 70 or less. Now 
let us see how it goes after prohibition: 


221 re nC — 


Does the Senator mean to contend that an increase of 500 per 
cent in 10 years of arrests of minors for drunkenness in this city 
gives him any ground to draw the conclusion that there is less 
drinking per inhabitant among minors to-day in this city than 
before prohibition? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, in 1896 I visited this city, 
and there was a bar in the House of Representatives; and I saw 
more drunken Congressmen in one week than I have seen 
drunken people in the whole city in the past seven years. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I knew the Senator would answer me with 
some random opinion. If he has any facts from official sources, 
let him bring them out. 

Mr. BROOKHART. There is not any opinion about that, 
That is what I saw myself. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I might say that I came here then and the 
streets were lined with drunken people, or that I did not see 
any; and what difference would that make? How many times 
was the Senator here in 1896? 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. FESS. I should like to get the angle of the Senator in 
giving his percentages. He gives the percentage in contrast be- 
tween the time before prohibition and after it. 

In the time before prohibition, drunkenness was not a crime 
under the statutes. There would not be an arrest because of 
somebody being drunk, because he was not offending any law. 
Since prohibition, that is an offense; and not only are there 
officers to enforce the law but they are very numerous, and the 
effort to enforce is very great. Does the Senator conclude, 
because there were fewer arrests before the offense was a crime 
than afterwards, that the fact that there are more arrests now 
is an argument that there is a greater amount of drunkenness? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I do not wish to answer that question now, 
because I am going to take it up in a very short while. 

Mr. FESS. I thank the Senator, because that is the feature 
that disturbs me. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Senator’s question is a fair one; and I 
would answer it now, except that I am coming to it later on. 

Mr. FESS. That is all right. 
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Mr. TYDINGS. Are there any more questions about arrests | 
of minors for drunkenness in Washington? 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mary- 
land yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. HOWELL. Has the Senator investigated the dereliction 
of minors in other countries of the world affected by the war? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes; I am coming to that. 

Mr. HOWELL. It is generally conceded that young people 
have assumed license of a character not before assumed to such 
an extent in Great Britain and Australia 

Mr. TYDINGS. I have the figures for Great Britain; and the 
facts are just the opposite, may I say to the Senator. 8 

Mr. HOWELL. I wish to say also, in this connection, that I 
was in the Province of Quebee in 1927. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I have figures on that. 

Mr. HOWELL. I was asked by the proprietor of one of the 
largest hotels in Montreal what we were going to do about 
prohibition in the United States. I merely explained the con- 
stitutional situation; and then he asked the question, “ What 
are we going to do to stop.our young people from toting hip 
flasks?” My answer was, “ You are not troubled with that 
here in Quebec, are you, where you have saloons that sell wine 
and beer of any strength, and in addition I understand you 
have four Government dispensaries where a man can secure a 
quart of hard liquor a week, and if he is wise he can secure 
four—one from each dispensary?” He said, Les; that is all 
true.” I said, “ Well, then—— 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I am coming to so many of 
those things with statistics, and it will require such a long 
time—it will take me hours to present it—that I trust the Sena- 
tor will bear with me. I will yield for a question, but he is 
really not asking a question. 

Mr. HOWELL. May I just finish this statement? It will 
take me just a moment. 

Mr. TYDINGS. All right. 

Mr. HOWELL. I asked him why it was that the young 
people were toting hip flasks in Montreal when they could secure 
liquor at saloons and at Government dispensaries. He said, 
It is because they want it when they want it.” I asked him 
what his remedy was. He said, “Allow the saloons to sell 
whisky also.” 

Mr. TYDINGS. I will say that saloons may not be selling 
whisky in Washington, but the young people under 21 years of 
age seem to know where to get enough of it to get drunk on in 
great numbers. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, there are about 320 out of 
200,000. Again the Senator’s figures look ridiculous. 

Mr. TYDINGS. No; there are five times as many now as 
there were in the old days when we had the saloons in Wash- 


ington. 
Mr. BROOKHART. When there was no law against getting 


Mr. TYDINGS. Oh, no; the chief of police tells me that 
there has been a Jaw against drunkenness since 1912, and the 
Senator will find it in the statistics put in the RECORD. 

Mr. HOWELL. Yes; but I want again to call attention to 
this fact—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mary- 
land further yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I will yield for a moment, but I can not yield 
for observations. I will yield for a question; otherwise we shall 
be here until 12 o’clock to-night. 

Mr. HOWELL. Is it not a fact that since 1918 there has been 
no law in the District of Columbia making it an offense to give 
minors liquor? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I will come to that also a little later on. 
There is a law against drunkenness. 

Senators, here is a spectacle that reminds one of the days of 
the decline of Rome. A few years ago the Army and Navy foot- 
ball game was played in Baltimore. There were 80,000 people 
at that contest. There were the President of the United States, 
the Vice President, Members of the Senate, Members of the 
House of Representatives, the Cabinet officers, the Undersecre- 
taries, a great many of the bureau chiefs, the governors of most 
of the States, the mayors of most of the cities, Army officers, 
Navy officers, and some population other than those, making up 
that crowd of 80,000 people. The next day, when the crowd had 
departed—it was a very cold day—the ground keeper picked 
up in the stadium over 1,000 glass flasks. There was a glass 
flask left in the stadium for every 80 people that attended the 
Army and Navy game. I do not know how many of them took 
silver or nickel flasks; but at least there were a thousand glass 
flasks there. Now, if in such an assemblage as I have stated— 
and there is not a fact in connection with this situation which 
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can be controverted—if in such an assembly as I haye named 
this state of law observance prevails, how in the name of com- 
mon sense can we expect this law to be observed at any other 
place in the United States? 

First, I have shown you that right here in Washington, D. C., 
where the Senator from Iowa and other Members of Senate 
and House have direct jurisdiction over the police force and 
all the laws and officers of the District of Columbia, the in- 
crease of drunkenness among minors since national prohibition 
has been 500 per cent. Secondly, I have shown you that the 
officeholders of the country drink liquor, and plenty of it, par- 
ticularly if it is a cold day and a very good football game. 

It was also contended that prohibition would make the roads 
safe for travel. It was said that automobiles are multiplying so 
fast that we must have prohibition; otherwise, everybody will 
be drunk, and the number of deaths and accidents on the high- 
ways will mount and mount and mount. What has happened? 
I wired to the commissioners of motor vehicles of a great many 
States, in order to get statistics going back far enough so that I 
could draw a comparison between the years preceding prohibition 
antl the years which followed. This is what has happened: 

I find that Massachusetts and Rhode Island began keeping 
statistics on this subject with the year 1913, that is, as to the 
number of vehicles registered, and the number of operators 
who had their licenses revoked for driving machines while under 
the influence of liquor. 

In 1913 there were 72,955 automobiles licensed in Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island. There were 93 licenses revoked 
because the operators ran their machines while they were under 
the influence of liquor. In other words, there were 13 licenses 
revoked for every 10,000 automobiles, and that has mounted 
each year until in 1920 it had reached the rate of 20 to 10,000, 
but the increase from year to year was very gradual. 

Following 1920, from which time I was able to add the figures 
of New Jersey and Connecticut, I find that where we used to 
have 20 licenses revoked for every 10,000 machines in opera- 
tion in those States, now we have 43 revoked, an increase of 
over 100 per cent in the number of persons who have had their 
licenses revoked for operating machines while under the in- 
fluence of liquor per 10,000 cars registered in those States. 

Mind you, the population of these four States represents nearly 
one-tenth of the population of the United States, and the num- 
ber of machines in those States represents nearly one-tenth of 
all the motor vehicles licensed in the United States, so that 
drunkenness on the public roads, asin Washington and through- 
out the whole country, has been on the increase since the national 
prohibition act was adopted, according to every bit of official 
statistics which are worth anything for purposes of comparison. 

Before coming to deaths from alcoholism let us see how 
Canada compares with the United States in arrests for drunken- 
ness. Where in the United States, in 1927, 170 persons out of 
each 10,000 were arrested for drunkenness, in Canada it was 32. 
So it is all the way through. The Canadian table shows that 
there, where they sell liquor, they have an arrest for drunken- 
ness rate one-sixth as great as our own. 


CANADA 


Per capita consumption of alcoholic beverages in Canada and convictions 
Jor drunkenness, 1912—1928 


[Published by Dominion Bureau of Statisties] 


> 53, 171 72.1 
4 60, 975 81.0 
1. 103 60, 067 78.1 
. 886 41, 161 52.3 
. 739 32, 730 40.7 
~ 703 27, 882 34.1 
- 682 21, 026 25.2 
+895 24, 217 28.6 
- 608 39, 769 46.1 
«73 34, 358 39.1 
- 231 25, 048 28.1 
. 204 25, 565 23.3 
25 27, 338 29.9 
+225 26, 751 28.9 
207 28,317 30.2 
304 31, 171 32.7 
+425 33, 095 34.3 


1 Except for the census year 1921, the population figures are the estimates of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

British Columbia and Quebec liquor commissions commenced sales. 

1 Alberta and Manitoba commenced sales. 

Saskatchewan liquor commission commenced sales. 

* Ontario and New Brunswick liquor commissions commenced sales, 
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In England the arrests for drunkenness are about one-half as 
great as they are in Canada and one-twelfth as great as they are 
in the United States of America. 


Convictions for drunkenness and deaths from alcoholism and per capita 
consumption of spirits for England and Wales 


— — 61 
7 „60 

1, 831 5.0 -58 

1,816 49 67 

1,451 23.9 3, 64 

1228 953 22.6 2.67 
212.6 580 21.6 2.45 
77.9 296 48 2.27 
15.8 369 1.0 30 
25.5 591 1.6 47 
20. 5 1.3 35 
20.0 1.2 -33 
20.0 1.1 30 
20. 4 1.0 31 
19.3 1.0 20 
17.2 9 2 
16. 6 1.2 2⁵ 


1 Per capita consumption given for fiscal years ending Sept. 30. 
? Figures are based on 1914 population. 
Actual count. 


So that there is absolutely no basis in fact for saying that 
prohibition has in any sense decreased arrests for drunkenness, 
either among grown-ups, among the young, or among office- 
holders of the States, or the cities, or the National Government. 

Before the adoption of the eighteenth amendment it was 
claimed that national prohibition was necessary because people 
were dying from drinking liquor and that if we had national pro- 
hibition deaths from alcoholism would cease. 

Fortunately the Census Department of the United States Goy- 
ernment has been collecting statistics on this subject from 1910 
to 1928, and may I call to the attention of the Senate the fact 
that Mr. Herbert Hoover, now President, was for eight years 
Secretary of Commerce, presiding over the collection of those 
statistics, so that if there is anything wrong with them the bone 
of contention should be with the President of the United States 
and not with me; I am simply trying to present his findings. 

Here is what happened. From 1910 to 1916 there was a more 
or less gradual rise in deaths from alcoholism. I have the fig- 
ures for each year in the table I hold in my hand. With the 
advent of 1917 the deaths from alcoholism started to decline 
and went down very rapidly to the beginning of prohibition, and 
for a year afterwards, following which date the number has 
steadily mounted, until to-day the rate is back practically where 
it was before prohibition was adopted. It surpasses the rate for 
1910, 1911, 1912, 1913, 1914, 1915, and 1916. The only year in 
which the death rate was ahead of the present rate was the 
year 1917. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I would like to ask the 
Senator a question. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I will yield, but let me explain this table. 


Deaths from alcoholism in United States registration area 
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Sig EE AE . OS 2, 491 5.2 

2,723 6.5 

1913. 3, 165 6.3 
1914 2,711 5.3 
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Deaths from alcoholism in United States registration and nonregistra- 
tion areas 


2. 909 54 
2, 875 49 
3, 183 5.3 
3,774 5.9 
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3, 694 3.6 
4, 109 3.9 
4,372 40 
4,627 40 
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In order to comprehend the table, it will be noted up at the 
top it is entitled “ Registration Area.” There were in the country 
only 20 States, and the District of Columbia, which kept accu- 
rate statistics from 1910 on. These States and the District of 
Columbia are called the registration area in the Census Depart- 
ment figures. The States in this area are in the far West— 
California, Washington, Montana, Utah, and Colorado. In the 
Middle West there were Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, and 
Minnesota. In the East there were Maine, Vermont, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut. In 
the Middle Atlantic section there were New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, and the District of Columbia. There- 
fore, the table before the Senate embraces States in practically 
every section of the country, and shows that the deaths-from- 
alcoholism rate is steadily mounting and has steadily mounted 
each year following national prohibition. 

Now, I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, does the Senator mean 
that the rate, or the total number of deaths, is indicated on that 
chart? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I have it figured out both ways in the table 
which I have in my hand, and which I will put in the RECORD, 
and I will say that both the number and the rate are increasing. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I refer to the big chart. 

Mr. TYDINGS. That, of course, indicates the number of 
deaths. 

Mr. BROOKHART. What was the population of those States 
in 1910? 

Mr. TYDINGS. In each one of these cases I have worked 
out this rate in terms of deaths per 100,000, let me say to the 
Senator from Iowa. In 1910 the rate of deaths from alcoholism 
in these 20 States was 5% persons per 100,000. That declined 
more or less steadily until 1920, when it was 1.2 persons per 
100,000. It has increased each year since prohibition, and now 
has reached almost the preprohibition peak of five persons per 
100,000 in these 20 States and the District of Columbia who die 
from alcoholism each year. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Let me call the Senator’s attention to 
the fact that more than three-fourths of the States whose names 
he read were under prohibition in 1910. So the comparison is, 
again, of very little value. 

Mr. TYDINGS. To show just how extravagant and how 
baseless the statements of the Senator are, let us examine what 
he says. He just stated that three-fourths of the States were 
under prohibition; prior to what date? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Nineteen hundred and ten. 

Mr. TYDINGS. California was not, was it? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I do not know on what date California 
went under prohibition. 

TYDINGS. I know it was not. Montana was not. 
BROOKHART. Yes; I think Montana was. 
TYDINGS. No; Montana was not. 

BROOKHART. Even in—— 

. TYDINGS. Wait; let us settle this one thing. 

. BROOKHART. Very well; settle it. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Senator said that three-fourths of the 
20 States, which would mean 15, were dry before 1910. Let us 
see if he is accurate. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Three-fourths of California was dry. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I just want to show the wild kind of 
statements the Senator makes, 
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Mr. BROOKHART. The Senator is the one who makes the 
wild statements. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Connecticut was wet; that is 1. Rhode 
Island was wet; that is 2. Massachusetts was wet; that is 3. 
New Hampshire was wet; that is 4. Vermont was wet; that is 
5. New York was wet; that is 6. New Jersey was wet; that is 
7. Pennsylvania was wet; that is 8. Maryland was wet; that 
is 9. The District of Columbia was wet; that is 10. California 
was wet; that is 11. Montana was wet; that is 12. And Colo- 
rado was wet; that is 13 out of the 20 States. So, instead of 
three-fourths of them having been dry in 1910, two-thirds of 
them were wet when prohibition was adopted. This shows how 
utterly unfounded and absurd and how obviously unfair are the 
observations of the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, practically every State 
the Senator has named had local option. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Now the Senator has gone off from alpha to 
omega. If he would just stop some place between where the 
ee would congeal with his utterances, we would get some 
where. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The Senator can not see a dry State at 
all; it must be wet before he can see it. 

Mr. TYDINGS. If the Senator will sit down, I can see him 
very well. [Laughter.] 

Possibly it might be said that this chart covering these 20 
States is not indicative of the situation throughout the whole 
country. In order to prove that it is indicative, I have figures 
from the Census Department as to the rate of deaths from al- 
coholism in the registration and the nonregistration area from 
1910 to 1928, inserted heretofore, and the observations made 
for the 20 States apply in full to the whole 48 States and the 
District of Columbia. 

I have read from Mr. Hoover’s own figures to support this 
argument. 

The medical officer in charge down at the Census Bureau 
makes the statement that deaths attributable to cirrhosis of 
the liver are largely deaths from alcoholism. Sometimes it is 
brought about by the fact that the family physician, not wish- 
ing to put on the certificate “death due to alcoholism,” states 
that death was due to cirrhosis of the liver. So I have the fig- 
ures from the Census Department showing that deaths from this 
cause for the registration States, the 20 which I have named, 
and those figures bear out the statement as to deaths from 
alcoholism. Deaths from cirrhosis of the liver in the registra- 
tion States decreased each year until prohibition was adopted, 
and have increased each year since prohibition was adopted. 
I therefore ask that these two tables touching the registration 
and the nonregistration area be inserted in the RECORD. 

Deaths from cirrhosis of the liver in United States registration area 


Year: Number 
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I now present to the Senate a chart showing the number 
of deaths from alcoholism in New York City, taken from the 
tables of life-insurance companies, who have to pay out money 
when the people die, and, therefore, have a very good rea- 
son for keeping an accurate check. This shows how deaths 
from alcoholism ran along from 1916, when they started to 
drop, and continued to drop until national prohibition was 
adopted. It takes no one with glasses to see that since 1920 
they have gradually increased each year, and are now away 
above what the death rate from alcoholism was in New York 
City in 1916 and the years. prior thereto. 

I ask that this table be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Deaths from alcoholism in New York City from 1900 to 1921, inclusive 
Number 


C 


Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, again that is the total 
number of deaths, is it not? 

Mr. TYDINGS. In this case it is. 

Mr. BROOKHART. And the population of New York since 
1910 has practically doubled, has it not? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Possibly. 

Mr. BROOKHART. And the number of deaths has not any- 
where doubled. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Has it not? It was down to 150 in 1920, and 
it was up to 800 in 1927. If going from 150 to 800 is not more 
than doubling, I will have to leave the matter to some one else. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Every one of the Senator’s charts has 
shown, has it not, that before we had war-time prohibition, and 
had it enforced, all of these evils were absent, very largely? 
The trouble now is from failure to enforce the law. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Ah, we will come to that later on. I will 
say to the Senator that if he will read these tables he will find 
in practically every case that the death rate has been based on 
the deaths per 100,000 of population, so that it makes no differ- 
ence whether the city increases in population or does not, the 
percentage per 100,000 of population is shown. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Does not every one of the Senator's 
charts show that the rate per hundred thousand was lower 
when the law was enforced? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Let us see what the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Co. says about it. I hold in my hand a statistical bulletin 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., dated January, 1930, 
just a few months old. This is what they say: 

In all probability, therefore, 1929 was a favorable health year for the 
entire population. But the year established a new low record for dis- 
eases and conditions which have been the principal objective of the 
health work of public and private agencies over the past three decades. 


So we see that 1929 was a good health year. 

Now, let us turn to alcoholism deaths in the United States and 
Canada. Bear in mind that we have no liquor in the United 
States, but up in Canada they do have a small quantity of this 
very vile fluid. I read from the same bulletin: 

The mortality from alcoholism has always been almost negligible in 
Canada, particularly in the Province of Quebec where the Metropolitan 
has nearly 600,000 industrial policyholders, among whom there were 
only three deaths from this disease in 1929. There were certain States 
in which the 1929 alcoholism death rate was considerably in excess of 
the average. Among these were Maryland, Nebraska, Delaware, Rhode 
Island, Massachusetts, West Virginia, Vermont, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Kentucky. 


1 Beginning of natienal prohibition. 
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Mr. BROOKHART started to leave the Chamber. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I hope the Senator from Iowa will not leave 
until he gets the full purport of the two paragraphs which I 
am reading, 

Mr. BROOKHART. I will be back. 

Mr. TYDINGS. But the Senator will not get these if he 
remains out too long. [Laughter.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair must again admon- 
ish occupants of the gallery that it is against the rule of the 
Senate to make any sort of demonstration of approval or dis- 
approval. The Chair must enforce the rule. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Here is the strong part of the Metropolitan 
report: 

Among approximately seventeen and three-fourths millions of policy- 
holders in the United States, 628 of those 641 alcoholism deaths oc- 
curred, as compared with only 11 deaths among one and one-fourth 
millions insured Canadians. During the 8-year period 1922-1929 
there were 4,138 deaths from this cause in the experience of the indus- 
trial policyholders of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co, Of these, 
4,087 occurred in the United States as compared with only 48 deaths 
in Canada. If the Canadian wage-earners had had the same alcoholism 
death rate that prevailed in the United States during 1922—1929, there 
would have occurred 288 deaths in the eight years in Canada instead 
of 48 deaths reported. In the wage-earning populations at least the 
alcoholic death rate during the past eight years has been six times as 
high in the United States as in Canada. 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., with 17,000,000 indus- 
trial policies in effect in the United States and Canada, says 
that our death rate among industrial workers from alcoholism 
is eight times as high in this country as it is in Canada. Who 
has anything to say now that prohibition cuts down the death 
rate when liquor is sold in Canada and vile and illicit liquor is 
sold in the United States? There is not an ounce of argument 
that anyone can make which is supported by the facts to show 
that either by our own Federal statistics or the statistics of the 
Bureau of Statistics of England or of the Bureau of Statistics 
of Canada, that the facts do not disclose a higher death rate 
following prohibition than that which prevailed prior thereto. 

So much for drunkenness and the death rate from alcoholism 
and the arrests of drunken drivers on the public roads. Now 
let us see how much liquor we are drinking in this country 
under prohibition. 

The next table I submit is a table showing the hop production 
in the United States, taken from the annual report of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 


Hop production (1915—1929) 


1,000 pounds 


Sources: 1915-1927, Department of Agriculture Yearbook; 1927-28, 
1928-29, Department of Agriculture Crops and Markets Reports, De- 
cember, 1929; years 1910 to 1914 not reported. 

In 1915 and 1916, before war-time prohibition took effect and 
before we got into the war, a considerable amount of the hops 
produced was used to manufacture beer. In 1917 we got into 
the war. The conservation of food of all kinds was greatly in 
demand and the hop production fell off until it went away down 
below 22,000,000 pounds in 1918. Then we went into war-time 
prohibition and the hop production grew very little, but as soon 
as national prohibition was adopted it fell off completely for the 
next two years. During that period the brewers tried to make 
cereal beverages and imitations of real beer; but, as everyone 
knows, most of those productions did not satisfy the palate that 
once had been drinking something stronger, and many of those 
concerns went out of business and closed their doors. But since 
1923 the hop production has been gradually mounting. Why? 
Where do the hops go? Why are they raising these hops? 
What uses have they? 

Now, let us see where the hop crop goes. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, does the Senator claim 
the chart shows the use of hops in intoxicating liquor? 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Senator is anticipating me. I am just 
coming to the use of hops. 


1 Beginning of prohibition. 
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Mr. BROOKHART. Then, according to the chart, it is only 
about one-third what it was before prohibition. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I told the Senator that an hour ago, and that 
is about all he knows about it. That is the fact. We are drink- 
ing about one-third as much beer now as we did before prohi- 
bition, but wait until we get to wine and whisky and then we 
will see how it holds up. 

My next table shows the annual production of hops in pounds, 
as shown by a Federal bulletin, It also shows the exports as 


shown by the Federal bulletin. It shows the use by beverage 
manufacturers of Bevo and near beer, and it shows likewise the 
amount remaining over, an average of 16,000,000 pounds of hops 
per year. 

Hop production Hæport and use in United States 


Average, 16,000,000 pounds annually. 


Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mary- 
land yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Certainly. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Again I want to call the Senator’s atten- 
tion to the fact that while three-fourths of the United States 
was prohibition when we adopted the eighteenth amendment, 
still in the remaining one-fourth we have taken up two-thirds 
of all the hops used in the whole United States before. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Senator says that before we adopted 
prohibition three-fourths of the United States was dry. Let me 
tell him that since we have adopted prohibition four-fourths of 
the United States is wet! [Laughter.] 

Three-quarters of a pound of hops, chemists tell us, will make 
a barrel of beer. A barrel of beer contains 31.5 gallons, so that 
if we translate the surplus hop crop, for which the Department 
of Agriculture and the Department of Commerce can find no 
use, it means that we are annually using these hops to produce 
630,000,000 gallons of beer. Let me say that that is ony one- 
third as much beer as we made prior to prohibition. 

In the State of Michigan the State levies a tax on the ingredi- 
ents used in the making of beer and is collecting $100,000 a 
month in taxes from this source, or $1,200,000 a year. That 
will show that the art of making beer is on the increase. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator if 
that is beer or near beer? 

Mr, TYDINGS. That is beer. 

Mr. BROOKHART. How does the Senator know? 


Mr. TYDINGS. I can not tell the Senator publicly! [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr. BROOKHART. I thought the Senator was giving us 
facts. 

Mr. TYDINGS. How does the Senator know it was near 
beer? 


It is beer. I said that three-quarters of a pound of hops make 
a barrel of real beer. 

Now, what about wine? The next table which I display shows 
the grape crop in the United States from 1917 to 1928 My 
authority is Shear & Gould, who wrote a booklet called The 
Economic Status of the Grape Industry, published by the Uni- 
versity of California Experiment Station, Bulletin No. 429. In 
1918 we produced 1,400,000 tons of grapes. It ran along more 
or less on that basis until national prohibition was adopted, 
when it dropped off. But immediately after the supply of avail- 
able liquor, beer, whisky, and wine was consumed the grape 
crop for some unaccountable reason began markedly to increase, 
so much so that it increased exactly 100 per cent from 1921 to 
1928. In other words, instead of producing 1,200,000 tons as in 
1921, we now produce 2,400,000 tons. Of course, the answer is 
simple. Everybody knows that we are all eating twice the 
amount of grapes each year that we used to eat! [Laughter.] 

The table is as follows: 


Grape production 


Year: 
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Mr, TYDINGS. Now, let us see where the grape crop goes, I 
have here the estimates of per capita consumption of grapes in 
the United States for other purposes than wine and brandy mak- 
ing, based on figures submitted by the United States Department 
of Agriculture. In 1899 it was estimated that each man, woman, 
and child in America ate 7.8 pounds of grapes. In 1909 that 
had increased to 9.6 pounds of grapes. In 1917 it was estimated 
that it had increased to 16.17 pounds of grapes per capita. I 
had no figures for 1927, but I generously added 50 per cent to, 
the 1917 consumption, and drew the conclusion that every man, 
woman, and child in the United States consumes 25 pounds of 
grapes per year. This leaves enough grapes remaining over te 
make 147,000,000 gallons of wine. In other words, 60 per cent 
of the grape crop is combined in the 25 pounds consumption per 
person, which is a 50 per cent increase over 1917, and if the 
remaining grapes are translated into wine gallons it means 147,- 
000,000 good gallons of wine. 


Grape and wine production in the United States 


Grapes, 
nonwine 


Mr. BROOKHART. That 147,000,000 pounds of grapes would 
not make the grape juice that is consumed. 

Mr. TYDINGS. That is, two and one-half times more wine 
was drunk in 1927 than was consumed in any year prior to 
prohibition, according to the figures of the United States Treas- 
ury Department, which then levied a tax on all wines produced. 
In other words, while the consumption of beer in this country 
has fallen off to one-third of its pre-war rate, the wine use has 
increased two and one-half times its pre-war rate, so that now 
we are consuming about two and one-half times as much wine as 
we did prior to prohibition. 

Now we come to Iowa, where corn sugar is raised. 


Corn-sugar production 


1 Estimated (from trade sources). 


The chart shows the production of corn sugar in the United 
States from 1910 to 1928, according to the United States Depari- 
ment of Agriculture and the United States Department of Com- 
merce sources, except for the year 1928, which is estimated from 
trade sources. It is a striking thing that out in Iowa, where my 
good friend Senator Brooxuart lives, in 1909 they produced a 
great deal of corn and turned it into corn sugar. Im fact, 1.5 
pounds per person was the per capita rate in 1919 in the United 
States, but that was about the time prohibition was adopted. It 
is surprising to note that the amount increased from 157,000,000 
pounds in the year 1919 to 527,000,000 pounds in 1923, then to 
880,000,000 pounds in 1925, to 904,000,000 pounds in 1927, and 
to 968,000,000 pounds in 1928. 

Mr. BROOKHART and Mr. HOWELL addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mary- 
land yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield first to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Does the Senator claim that corn sugar 
is intoxicating? 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Senator will find out in just a moment. 
[Laughter.] I yield now to the Senator from Nebraska, 

Mr. HOWELL. Is it not a fact that crystalline sugar in the 
form of granulated sugar came on the market about 1923 and 
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then was commonly used by the bakers and in other industrial 
pursuits? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I will present that to the Senator in another 
table, which I shall reach in just a moment. 

In other words, the per capita consumption of corn sugar has 
‘increased nearly 600 per cent since prohibition was adopted. 
Now let us see where the corn sugar goes. 

We know that 70,000,000 pounds of corn sugar are used annu- 
ally in the rayon industry. That leaves 640,000,000 pounds 
remaining, from which we must deduct the per capita con- 
sumption. Chemists say that 12% gallons of spirits can be made 
from 100 pounds of corn sugar. The amount of corn sugar 
remaining, after deducting the 70,000,000 pounds used in the 
rayon industry and the normal per capita consumption for all 
other known purposes, is sufficient to make 80,000,000 gallons of 
excellent corn liquor. 

Commissioner Doran in 1926, testifying before the committee, 
said that something over 5,000,000 gallons of denatured alcohol 
‘and 7,500,000 gallons of specially denatured alcohol were di- 
‘verted each year. From that approximately 13,000,000 gallons 
of diverted alcohol between 26,000,000 and 30,000,000 gallons of 
synthetic gin, whisky, and other cordials could be made. 

Now, let us assume that the commissioner’s estimate was out 
of all reason and instead of taking 13,000,000 gallons of diverted 
alcohol let us take only about half that much, or 7,560,000 
gallons. We will assume that the Prohibition Commissioner was 
50 per cent out of the way. Such a quantity of alcohol would 
equal 15,000,000 gallons of high-proof spirits. I hope Senators 
will keep these figures in mind, because I am coming to that in a 
minute. 


Molasses production and use in the United States 
{In millions of gallons] 


From beet sugar and molasses it is possible to make very good 
whisky. I am told. The little chart before me [indicating] 
shows the per capita consumption of molasses in gallons. In 
1914 it was assumed that every man, woman, and child used 
three-fourths of a gallon of molasses. I do not know whether 
they are using more molasses now than they previously did, 
but it is striking to note that the consumption of molasses has 
increased 50 per cent since national prohibition was adopted. 
Far be it from me to say that the increase in the per capita 
consumption of molasses is going into liquor, but I should like 
some one to tell me where it goes. My observation has been 
that the people are not eating as much molasses now as they 
formerly ate. Because they have more money, they are eating 
honey, refined sirups of one kind or another—maple sirup—and 
where the old staple breakfast product was molasses 24 years 
ago we have graduated into more refined sweetening. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I think the Senator is stating an opin- 
ion there, because I know about one-third of the people do not 
haye anything like as much money as they formerly had. 

Mr. TYDINGS. If the Senator knows that to be the case, of 
course, that ends it, 

Dae figures which I have just been going over are from Doctor 
ran. 

He states, in addition, that from 5,000,000 to 15,000,000 gallons 
of liquor each year are obtained from smuggling or for medical 
use. He further states that from 5,000,000 to 15,000,000 gallons 
are produced through diverted industrial alcohol, which is 
turned into liquor. Senators saw the calculation a moment 
ago as to the liquor produced from corn sugar. I did not count 
in that produced from molasses or cane or beet sugar, and none 
from malt sirup, or that produced from corn and other grains 
directly. The Prohibition Enforcement Unit states that last 
year they seized 26,000,000 gallons of mash; and I assume that 
if they seized 26,000,000 gallons of mash, for every gallon they 
seized at least a gallon of liquor must have gotten out into the 
bootleg market. I should think that 4 or 5 gallons reached 
the market for every gallon of mash seized, but I will take a 
very conservative figure, 
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However, the figures, based on the calculations which I have 
hastily run through indicate that the probable consumption of 
beverage spirits in the United States in 1927 was a minimum 
of n gallons and a maximum of 315,000,000 gallons of 
spirits. 

Now, let us translate these beverages into money. Assuming 
the same minimum and maximum amounts being consumed, in- 
stead of taking 315,000,000 gallons of liquor, let us take half of 
it or nearly half—180,000,000 gallons, to be conservative. Six 
hundred and thirty million gallons of beer, I assume, would cost 
only 50 cents a gallon; 15,000,000 gallons of wine, I assume, 
would cost a dollar a gallon, or 25 cents a quart; 180,000,000 
gallons of liquor, I assume, would cost but $5 a gallon. These 
figures totaled show that in 1927 the people of America spent 
$1,365,000,000 for their drinks. 


Estimated expenditure on alcoholic beverages, 1927 


Price | Expenditure 


The American Grocer, which is a very widely read and very 
able trade newspaper, assumed that in 1917 the people of Amer- 
ica spent $1,474,000,000 for drinks of all kinds, exclusive of 
taxes, so that if my minimum calculation is correct it would 
appear from these figures that we are spending a little less for 
our liquor now than we spent prior to the adoption of national 
prohibition. If, on the other hand, my maximum figure is cor- 
rect, it would appear that we are spending about two and one- 
half times more for our bootleg liquor now than was spent for 
legitimate liquor before national prohibition came into effect. 

My own belief is that the truth lies between those two ex- 
tremes. Certainly the bulletins of the Department of Agricul- 
ture and the Department of Commerce showing the production 
of the crops which go into the manufacture of alcoholic bever- 
ages and the current prices which we all know are charged for 
these things would lead one to believe that we are spending 
more for our liquor to-day than we spent for it prior to 1920. 

There are other sides to this question than that of the expen- 
ditures for liquor; there is the increase in the personnel of the 
Federal courts from 1919 to 1929, as furnished me by the 
Attorney General of the United States. 

The table is as follows: 


United States court personnel, 1910 to 1930 
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Mr. TYDINGS. For example, in 1919 we had 33 United 
States cireuit judges; now we have 42. In 1919 we had 97 
United States district Judges, and now we have 147, an increase 
of 50 per cent since prohibition was adopted, while 70 per cent 
of all cases in the district courts of this country are prohibition 
cases. So 70 per cent of this astounding increase can be at- 
tributed directly to national prohibition. There were 88 United 
States attorneys in 1919 and 91 in 1929. Of regular assistant 
United States attorneys, there were 178 in 1919 and 393 in 


1929, an increase of 120 per cent; the number has doubled in | 


that period of time under this great and noble experiment. 
The number of clerks to United States attorneys increased 
from 276 in 1919 to 497 in 1929, an increase of 88 per cent. 
So it is with marshals and deputy marshals and deputy clerks 
and assistants to marshals. 

The following table shows how prohibition affects the revenue 
of the United States Government: 


TAR AD TARO Fe ere R RSS $343, 000, 000 


Coast Guard antismuggling appropriation 13, 686, 796 
Prohibition prisoners and administration 11, 200, 000 

Increase in Federal court personnel attributable to prohi- 
Ue aT TE oe SS PENS oak ES I a INS Ba Tiara 1, 499, 766 
TOC a es siege! 1 BOO OO, OO 


A summary of prohibition enforcement 
{From annual reports of Prohibition Unit] 


Year ended June 30— 


153, 858, 217 


The chart which I now call to the attention of the Senate 
and which I will put in the Recorp at the appropriate place, 
represents a summary of prohibition enforcement as disclosed 
by the annual reports of the prohibition unit—Doctor Doran's 
report and the reports of General Andrews. This chart [in- 
dicating] shows the arrests each year for violations of the pro- 
hibition law for making liquor, and for selling and transporting 
it. This column [indicating] shows the number convicted. 
This column [indicating] shows the pieces of distilling apparatus 
which were seized, and this column [indicating] shows in gal- 
lons liquor of all kinds which was seized. 

In 1918, 261,611 stills were seized in the United States. In 
testifying before the prohibition committee General Andrews 
said: 

i assume we apprehend about one-tenth of all stills in existence. 


So, if he apprehended 261,000, that year, from his figures, we 
may assume there were 2,616,000 in operation. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mary- 
land yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. P 

Mr. BROOKHART. I call the Senator's attention to the fact 
that 261,000 represents in fact about 15,000, for most of the 
number were mere slop buckets; they were not stills at all. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I did not know the Senator had such an in- 
timate knowledge of stills. I accept his expert opinion. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The Senator put those figures in the 
Recorp once before, and I looked them up and found he was in 
error. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I took the official figures for the distilling 
apparatus seized, so that if he has any quarrel with the figures 
it is not with me but with the Prohibition Unit. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I got my information from the Director 
of Prohibition. 

Mr. TYDINGS. If the Senator will look at that table, he will 
see that the kind of stills is set out, and every one of those 
261,000 stills is a piece of distilling apparatus which can be used 
of itself to manufacture liquor, and that is all I am contending. 

In the year 1928, 32,000,000 gallons, or nearly one-third as 
much as all the liquor we drank before prohibition, was actu- 
ally seized. Do you think, Mr. President, that they seized all 
of it? Did they get half of it or a third of it or a fourth of 
it? If they only got one-third of it, then we now can prove by 
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those figures that we are drinking as much liquor to-day as we 
drank before prohibition went into effect. 

What are Senators going to say to these figures? They are 
not wet figures; they are not dry figures; they are Doctor 
Doran's figures. Mr. Clarence True Wilson, the head of the 
Methodist Board of Prohibition, Temperance, and Public Morals, 
says that Mr. Doran is an honest man, a sincere prohibitionist, 
and he has every confidence in him. Yet Mr, Doran says that 
82,000,000 gallons of liquor were seized last year; Mr. Doran 
says that 261,000 stills were seized last year; Mr. Doran says 
that 75,000 persons were arrested last year for making liquor, 
of which number 58,000 were convicted. In other words, during 
nine years 483,000 persons have been arrested for making, trans- 
porting, or selling liquor; 291,000 have been convicted; 1,344,012 
pieces of distilling apparatus have been seized; and 153,858,217 
gallons of liquor have been seized. Of course, the law is being 
enforced; no one can get any liquor in the United States be- 
cause Mr. Doran’s own figures show that every still and every 
gallon of liquor which is illegally made is seized each year. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I call the Senator's atten- 
tion to the fact that his own figures show that there was one 
conviction for each 6,000 people in the United States, 

Mr. TYDINGS. I thought the Senator was going to say that 
Doctor Doran's figures show that everything is on the increase; 
I thought he was going to say that more people are being ar- 
rested; that more people are being convicted; that more and 
more distilling apparatus is being seized and more and more 
liquor is being seized. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The increase has all occurred from the 
period of the war-time prohibition enforcement, after the agita- 
tion. against prohibition in the newspapers and in the Senate 
and everywhere elso began—agitation which resulted in retiring 
one Senator from Maryland by 45,000 majority. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I would rather be retired as a United States 
Senator than to embrace a cause, lacking in logic, which is 
simply dragging the United States and all its traditions and 
philosophy down into the mire of crime and corruption and 
hypocrisy; and if I can pay that price to render some slight 
service to my country, at least I will not be running with the 
crowd just to get reelected. [Applause in the galleries.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair desires to admonish 
the occupants of the galleries that another outbreak of this sort 
will result in their being cleared. It is against the rules. The 
occupants of the galleries have been warned already about it. 
The Chair asks them now to observe the rules. 

Mr. TYDINGS. In 1917 the Government collected $343,- 
000,000 a year in taxes levied on liquors of all kinds. Not only 
have we lost that sum, but we are appropriating $13,686,796 a 
year for the increased antismuggling operations of the Coast 
Guard. We are expending per year on administration of 
prisons and prisoners $11,200,000. The increase in the Federal 
court personnel, the table of which we just had before us, 
represents another $1,499,766. With those figures alone, allow- 
ing for all fines collected, we find that the Government stands 
a net loss of $369,386,562 each year with so-called prohibition 
enforcement what it is to-day. 

The table is as follows: 


Total prison population of Federal prisons and reformatories on June 30, 
1910 to 1929 


Year: 


Mr. TYDINGS. But it was claimed that prohibition would 
empty the jails. This is how it has emptied them. These are 
only Federal prisoners—the prisoners of the United States in- 
carcerated in Federal prisons and reformatories. The number 
of Federal prisoners has grown so great that we have not room 
to incarcerate them all any more; so we farm them out to 
State, county, and city jails, and the Attorney General is now 
before Congress asking for an appropriation of many million 
dollars to build more prisons to take care of the overflow. But 
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even in our Federal penitentiaries, here is how the line has 
gone up. Look at it! The Jones law will take it up almost 
vertically; and we probably shall have to build six new 
pentitentiaries where we expected to build only three. 

The table is as follows: 


Department of Justice 


1 $28, 881, 102285, 847,876 
30, 250, 195 6, 688, 000 
2 408.700 | 288.275 
25, 889, 000 4, 651, 758 
N tits 
23, 314, 255 3, 174, 221 
19, 114, 349 2. 729, 176 
18, 090, 961 2, 511, 414 
17, 755, 751 2, 301. 817 
16, 998, 732 2, 456, 225 
14, 662, 688 1, 681, 566 
12, 090, 050 1, 370. 086 
11, 713, 036 1, 351, 958 
11, 387, 583 1, 221, 693 

251, 083 1; 102 455 


1 proximately $5,500,000 deficits 5 

2 nane pe sin men A $2,261,430 deficits —— 

Mr. TYDINGS. The cost of maintenance of prisoners in 1920 
was $2,300,000. Now it is $5,847,000 a year, with a $2,261,000 
deficit pending. 

I could talk longer about prisoners, but I see it is getting 
late, and I must pass on. 


Savings and all individual deposits—Annual totals and annual average 
per inhabitant, including time certificates and postal savings 


Per capita 
Total savings Fer capitaf ota) individual | individ- 


Year deposits 2 deposits ual de- 


eee $6, 835, 494, 000 $14, 675, 681, 000 $159 
1911. 7, 963, 109, 000 15, 604, 453, 000 167 
1912.. 8, 404, 373, 000 16, 741, 583, 000 176 
1913. 8, 548, 345, 000 18, 122, 480, 000 187 
1914.. 8, 711, 975, 000 18, 890, 585, 000 192 
1915.. 8, 807, 420, 000 18, 674, 451, 000 187 
CC 9, 459, 308, 000 22, 064, 607, 000 218 
1917.. 10, 875, 602, 000 22, 831, 023, 000 223 
1918.. 11, 534, 850, 000 24, 518, 440, 000 236 
1919.— 13, 040, 393, 000 28, 449, 491, 000 271 
19201 15, 314, 061, 000 32, 360, 748, 000 303 
1921.. 16, 500, 663, 000 34, 232, 612, 000 317 
—: ERR ean 17, 578, 920, 000 36, 336, 247, 000 332 
1923.. 19, 726, 534, 000 40, 491, 308, 000 366 
1924.. 21, 188, 734, 000 41, 063, 769, 000 366 
1925.. 23, 134, 052, 000 45, 463, 928, 000 399 
1926... 24, 696, 192, 000 47, 472, 118, 000 405 
1927... 26, 090, 902, 000 49, 062, 021,000 414 
1928_...... 28, 412, 961, 000 51. 199, 264, 000 427 
pO Es, 28, 261, 490, 000 50, 853, 119, 000 422 


1 Beginning of national prohibition. 

+ Hawaii included. 

Here is a table that will interest us. It was claimed that 
prohibition would greatly aid our savings banks. It was said 
that The man who now spends his money for liquor is going 
to put it in a savings account or put it in some other kind of 
bank, and individual prosperity is going to increase by leaps 
and bounds.” I wrote down to Mr. Mellon and asked him if 
he would give me a statement of the savings accounts for every 
bank in the United States from 1910 to 1929. This is the chart, 
except that he furnished it showing the savings and trust com- 
panies, private banks, State banks, national banks, mutual- 
savings societies, postal savings, and so forth. I did not have 
room or time to exhibit all that information, so I summarized 
the totals which are carried here. 

In 1910, in the United States of America there were $6,835,- 
000,000 on deposit in savings accounts, or $74 of savings per 
inhabitant. In 1919, the last year before prohibition went into 
effect, we had gone from $6,835,000,000 to $13,040,000,000, an 
increase of 100 per cent. In 1920, when national prohibition 
came in, we had $15,314,000,000 on deposit. In 1929, including 
a United States and Hawaii, we had 528,261, 000,000 on 
de t. 

What do these figures show? They show that the increase 
in savings from 1910 to 1919 was 98 per cent for the 9 years 
preceding prohibition, and but 84 per cent for the 9 years follow- 
ing prohibition. In other words, we saved 14 per cent more in 
the nine years preceding prohibition than we saved in the 
years which followed it. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 
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Mr. TYDINGS. Yes; but I will ask the Senator to let me 
cerade this table. I should like to finish commenting on it 

If we take the annual increase in saving per inhabitant, we 
find that we have gone from $74 per person to $124, or 66.6 per 
cent, or 7.4 per cent per year, for the 9 years preceding prohi- 
bition; and for the 9 years following prohibition- the savings 
account per inhabitant has increased from $144 to $235, or 
63 per cent, or only 7 per cent a year. 

We might say, “ Well, people do not keep so much money in 
savings accounts now. They transfer more of it to checking 
accounts.” Well, we will take them both. What do we find 
there? That the total individual deposits for the nine years 
before prohibition increased 93 per cent, or 9 per cent a year, 
and in the nine years after prohibition only 57 per cent; so that 
the annual increase was nearly twice as much before prohibition 
as for the years which have followed it. 

All of these tables will be inserted in the RECORD. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, now will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I suggest to the Senator from Maryland that 
if he will get the Government officials to give him the statistics 
of money spent for radio sets and for automobiles since 1920, 
he will find that that accounts for the money missing from the 
savings banks. 

Mr. TYDINGS. And the money spent for liquor in 1927 would 
have to come out, too. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mary- 
land yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes. 

Mr. BROOKHART. With reference to this chart, from 1910 
to 1919 there was an increase of $50 per person in savings 
deposits. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes. 

ai EBARA, From 1919 to 1929 there was an increase 
0 x 

Mr. TYDINGS. That is right. 

Mr. BROOKHART. And yet the Senator can see no improve- 
ment in that. 

Mr. TYDINGS. But the Senator is enough of a banker to 
know that money makes money; is he not? It is not a question 
of the amount of money that you save each year; it is a ques- 
tion of the increase. The more money you put in bank, the 
more money it will make; but if you are saving more, your 
inerease will be greater. 

However, I submit the table—I think the comment I made on 
it is fair and accurate—which proves that before prohibition 
the people both in their savings deposits and in their total 
accounts saved at a faster rate per year than following it; 
and there another claim goes up in smoke. 

Where is the great increase in saving? Gone. For 10 years 
people have said, “ Oh, well, there is one thing about prohibition. 
Since it was adopted the people have saved more money each 
year than they used to save.” There is nothing in the figures 
of every bank in the United States to lend a bit of support for 
that argument—nothing at all. In fact, every conclusion which 
can be logically drawn from this points to just the opposite 
conclusion. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, is it not true that $111 
is more money than $50? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Not if you have a total of $13,000,000,000 
drawing interest to make that $61 increase. One of the claims 
for prohibition was that it would end erime. 


BANK ACCOUNTS OF Sou INSPECTORS AND CAPTAINS OF PHILADELPHIA 
POLICE 
Inspectors: $193,553.22, $102,829.45, $40,410.75. 
Captains: $138,845.86, $68,905.89, $63,880.07, $32,307.32, $25,543.68, 
$25,413.89, $20,988.84, $18,993.24, $15,417.87, $14,607.44, $8,995.05, 
$8,129.88, $8,017.41, $7,000, $6,239.44, $3,724.84, $3,590.01, $3,040. 


Those astounding figures that you see here are the cash bank 
deposits of some of the Philadelphia police; namely, 3 inspectors 
and 18 captains. The average salary of an inspector is from 
$3,500 to $4,000 a year. The grand jury investigated the bank 
accounts of these inspectors in the city of Philadelphia. One of 
them had $193,000 in cash on deposit. Another one had $102,000 
in cash on deposit. Another one had $40,000 in cash on deposit. 
These were men on salaries of not more than $4,000 a year 

One captain had $133,000 on deposit, with a salary from 
$2,500 to $3,000; another one, $68,000; another one, $63,000; 
another one, $32,000; another one, $25,000; still another one, 

.000; another one, $20,000; another one, $18,000; another one, 
$15,000 ; and so on, all in cash. 

I now refer to Chicago for a moment, where there was ap- 
pointed a criminal justice commission, charged with the duty 


1930 


of making a survey of the conditions in Chicago and reporting. 
That commission was composed of philanthropists, jurists, finan- 
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The ring sent agents into the United States from Canada to take 
orders for liquor, arranging through substantial banking houses 


ciers, educators, and crime investigators. I will comment upon for payment on delivery and other financial details. 


their report, written at the conclusion of their hearings, The 
report says: 

Its findings were most significant. 

“ Of all classes of organized criminals, those who are engaged mainly 
in the manufacture, distribution, and sale of intoxicating liquor con- 
stitute the greatest menace,” said Arthur D, Lashley, head of the sur- 
vey, in his summary of its work. 

The survey also studied the Chicago district's enormous murder 
record. In Cook County, which includes Chicago, it was shown that 
gang killings alone in 1926 amounted to 74, while in the following year 
they totaled 56. Quarrels and altercations” were listed as the cause 
of 90 killings in 1926 and 111 in 1927. Commenting on this last 
shocking total, the survey report says: 

“Intoxication was the moving cause in practically every one of these 
eases. Liquor was easier to get in 1927 than in 1926, and this is one of 
the results of that condition.” 

Many of these killings, the report states, were the result of quarrels 
between gangs for the exclusive sale of liquor in various sections of the 
city. Here is the survey picture of how the city was parceled out at 
one time: 

1. North side, from Lake Michigan on the east to the suburbs on the 
west, and from the river north to the Wisconsin line. Antonio Drucci, 
ruler of this domain, was killed by a policeman. His successor, Dion 
O’Banion, was shot dead by men he was greeting in his (O'Banion’s) 
flower shop. Big George” Moran, alias “ Bugs,” is the incumbent. 

2. South side, from the river to the Indiana line and from the lake 
to the western townships. Joe Saltis (then serving a jail sentence, 
which he finished in February last) and Ralph Sheldon, a satellite of 
“Al” Capone, ruled this region jointly. 

3. Far west side and western suburbs. 
territory. 


In Pittsburgh recently more than 20 members of the police 
force, including its superintendent, were indicted by the Federal 
grand jury, together with more than a hundred other persons, 
among whom were magistrates, legislators, political leaders, and 
others. In its report this grand jury asserted that the police 
department was shot through with systematized graft and that 
the force was in a state of mutiny, in so far as prohibition en- 
forcement was concerned. 

Among the indictnrents returned by this same grand jury were 
many charging persons suspected of being bootleggers of failure 
to make income-tax returns. One of these incomes on which 
it was charged that taxes had not been paid ran to $410,000 for 
the year in question, and many others ran into similar imposing 
figures. Incidentally, Pennsylvania, like Illinois, has a State 
prohibition enforcement act supplementing the Federal law. 

; The Pittsburgh jury indictments concerned income-tax frauds, 
00. 

One of these incomes on which they had charged that taxes 
had not been paid ran to $410,000, on which there were $72,000 
in taxes due, and the man was indicted for being a liquor 
operator. 

Let us go to Detroit and I will quote verbatim from the dis- 
trict attorney’s investigation, and I trust that this report par- 
ticularly will be remembered. 

L rkorr 


Here District Attorney Watkins conducted an investigation re- 
sulting in the following discoveries and charges: 

First. That two of the many alleged rum runners had paid 
customs inspectors more than $200,000 in protection money. 

Second. That a considerable number of border patrol mem- 
bers took in from $500 to $1,000 a month each in graft. 

Third. That in a force maintained at an average strength of 
129 men, a total of 175 men were dismissed in a little more than 
a year—a turnover of more than 105 per cent. 

Fourth. That a “graft trust” in the border patrol passed 
upon the adaptability of new members and inducted them into 
the workings of the graft system, 

Fifth. That rebates were paid by the patrol to any rum ring 
which gave information leading to the arrest of men importing 
liquor on which graft toll had not been paid, 

Sixth. That in addition to the colléctions of graft on a basic 
rate of 29%4 cents a case on beer and $1.87 a case on whisky 
inspectors received lump sums for “free nights” on the river 
when smugglers could run in liquor to the limit of their ability 
without molestation. 

Buffalo showed conditions similar to those found in Detroit, 
according to evidence laid before a grand jury there by Richard 
H. Templeton, United States attorney. Testifying before this 
jury, an investigator of the Prohibition Bureau said that an 
examination of bootlegger banking records had revealed that one 
member of the liquor ring had a drawing account of $10,000,000. 


“Al” Capone commanded this 


In Ohio, the home of the Anti-Saloon League, the State treas- 
urer, who was elected with league support, was convicted on 
February 2, 1928, of violation of the prohibition act by bribery 
and conspiracy. 

Perusal of the New York Times new index for almost any 
period since the advent of prohibition will reveal a graphic of 
the crime and corruption of public officials through their con- 
nection with prohibition enforcement. Here is a typical selection 
of the index summaries of news articles on this subject appear- 
ing in the Times columns from January 1, 1927, to October 1, 
1928: 


New York City: Federal prohibition agent was indicted for accepting 
bribes from Liquor-law violators. 

Colorado; The former head of the Colorado prohibition enforcement 
department was sentenced to five years for the violation of the State 
liquor law. 

Chicago, Ill.: Indictments were returned against 24 persons, including 
8 prohibition agents, a former chief prohibition inspector, and the mayor 
of Specialville, a suburb. 

South Jacksonville, Fla.: Practically the entire personnel of the city 
administration, including the mayor, the chief of police, the president 
of the city council, the county commissioner, the fire chief, and several 
other prominent persons, were indicted by a Federal grand jury on 
liquor charges. 

Buffalo, N. Y.: A former prohibition administrator, his former assist- 
ant, the former chief of the enforcement staff, and several active and 
former dry agents were indicted on charges of conspiracy to violate the 
prohibition law, including the illegal diversion of 108 carloads of alcohol. 
The United States attorney charged that nearly $500,000 were collected 
in bribes. 

New York: The former chief of the druggist permit division was sen- 
tenced to serve two years in a Federal prison and to pay a fine of 
$10,000 for extortion. 

St. Louis, Mo.: A former State labor commissioner (Heber Nations) 
was sentenced to serve 18 months and to pay $2,000 fine for protecting 
the sale of near beer and for conspiracy to violate the Volstead Act. 

Miami, Fla.: In November, 1927, a sweeping investigation was made 
by a Federal grand jury of alleged bribery and conspiracy. The Treas- 
ury Department's agents arrested a former dry chief. Affidavits charging 
him with haying collected $35,000 a month in bribes were filed. 

Fort Lauderdale, Fia.: The sheriff, the assistant chief of police, and 
17 others, including deputy sheriffs and police officers, were arrested 
on charges of conspiracy to violate the prohibition laws. Secret indict- 
ments for each were returned by the Federal grand jury. 

McHenry County, III.: State's Attorney Alfred H. Pouse, together 
with the former postmaster and the former sheriff, were charged with 
conspiracy to violate the liquor laws and bribery. Pouse mailed his 
resignation to Governor Small and fled from the country. He left notes 
with his friends saying, “ You will never see me again.” 

Morris County, N. J.: The former county prosecutor was found guilty 
of accepting bribes from liquor law violators. He was indicted with 
28 others. 

Fayettsville, N. C.: Assistant Secretary of the Treasury Lowman 
removed from office the deputy administrator of prohibition and six 
agents because of improper disposition of seized liquor. Shortly after 
taking office, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury Seymour Lowman 
made the statement that there were “crooks” in the service and that 
bribery was rampant. He said, Some days my arm gets tired signing 
orders of dismissal.” 

New York City: Federal Judge Knox sentenced two of Maj. Chester 
P. Mills's former agents to 13 months each in Atlanta Penitentiary and 
announced from the bench that New York prohibition agents were in 
league with bootleggers. 

Philadelphia, Pa.: On May 3, 1927, Magistrate George E. Rowland | 
was sentenced by Judge Gordon to serve six years in the county prison 
for accepting $87,993 in graft from liquor law violators during a 
10 months’ tenure of office. ; 

Pittsburgh, Pa.: The president of the Homestead, Pa., borough council, 
four other councilmen, and four alleged bootleggers were found guilty | 
on eight counts of violations of the Federal prohibition act. 

Johnstown, Pa.: A brewer was found guilty of bribing a stenographer 
(Miss Hayes) attached to the Prohibition Unit. She testified that she 
had received $6,000 from him for supplying confidential information. 

Edgewater, N. J.: The mayor and chief of police, two Edgewater 
detectives, a United States customs inspector, a police sergeant of the 
New York City marine force, and eight others were found guilty of 
conspiracy to conceal and distribute contraband goods. Kinder, a con- 
fessed rum runner, admitted paying $61,000 to the indicted officials 
for protection in landing a $1,000,000 cargo of liquor. 

New York City: Three patrolmen were discharged from the police 
force for accepting bribes and for failure to make arrests for viola- 
tions of the prohibition law. 
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The Bronx (New York City): A former poNceman was sentenced to 
six months in prison for accepting a bribe from a saloon keeper. 

Monessen, Pa.: The chief of police, 4 constables, 2 former officers, 
and 5 other residents were convicted of conspiracy to violate prohibition 
laws. 

Newark, N. J.: Two drug-store investigators were dismissed from the 
prohibition force by Colonel Reeves, administrator for New Jersey, for 
attempting to obtain $200 for protection from a druggist. 


I need not call attention further to the conditions in Philadel- 
phia, because all these men were dismissed from the service, 
but it simply goes to show that a man making $4,000 a year, 
an inspector of police, had $193,000 in bank, and is there any 
man in his normal senses who would say that any one of these 
inspectors or any of these captains would be in a position to 
put down crime in Pittsburgh, or in a position to put down 
erime in Chicago or in Detroit? 

If the men who are at the head of the law-enforcement arm 
of the Government are accepting bribes from the criminal ele- 
ment of the community, who, in the name of common sense, is 
going to keep law and order in those communities? The thing 
is so plain that it seems almost futile to make such an obser- 
vation. 

The chapter of crime in this particular address is a long one, 
but I have not time to go into more of it However, I would 
like to come back to the United States Government a while and 
comment on the table I now put before the Senate. 

Since prohibition was adopted in 1920 there have been 1,365 
persons killed by firearms in prohibition enforcement. That is 
more than the total battle casualties in our war with Spain, 
which amounted to 710. About 400 men were killed in battle 
in our war with Spain, and two or three hundred died of 
wounds. We thought that was a big war. We raised a tre- 
mendous Army, we had the Navy, and made lots of prepara- 
tion to carry on a long conflict, but in prohibition enforcement, 
in 10 years, in the United States, there have been killed just 
twice as many of our citizens as were killed or died of wounds 
in the war with Spain. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

- Mr. BROOKHART. An expert appeared before the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce recently and said there were 
9,000 murders a year in the United States. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I do not doubt that, since prohibition has 
been adopted. 

Mr. BROOKHART. And only 186 of those killings were in 
the prohibition enforcement, out of 9,000, and half of those were 
prohibition agents, who were killed by murderers. 

Mr. TYDINGS. No; half of them were not prohibition 
agents. The Senator makes the most astounding and out- 
rageous statements, when he knows as well as I do that 142 pro- 
hibition agents have been killed out of 1,865 persons. If I 
had a mind like the Senator's which could assume the facts 
and arrive at a conclusion so quickly, I could make a much 
better argument. I prefer to stick to the truth. I am trying 
to give the Senator the real facts, not just what I imagine, and 
I try to do it in a spirit of fairness, but it does not seem that the 
Senator wants to meet on that plane. He wants to offer 
imaginary facts which do not exist at all. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, 1,365 out of 120,000,000, 
in 10 years, is a mighty small thing to be howling about in ref- 
erence to the enforcement of the greatest reform in the history 
of the human race. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I can well understand how anyone who can 
make a statement of that kind, a Representative or a Senator, 
might be in favor of prohibition. Unfortunately, I disagree 
with the Senator in this, that I think the life of every one of 
our citizens should have all the protection the Federal Govern- 
ment can afford. I take no pleasure at all in pointing to the 
fact that the men who were killed were bootleggers, and there- 
fore deserved to die. 

Let me call another matter to the attention of the Senate. 
The prohibition force in the United States numbers about 3,000 
men. In seven years it had such a turnover that 10,000 men 
haye gone through that service—a 330 per cent turnover in 
seven years; 872 of the 3,000 agents were discharged because 
of discovered corruption up to 1927, and 445 have been dis- 
charged because of discovered corruption since 1927. In other 
words, for every person killed, one prohibition agent has been 
discharged for discovered corruption. If any of these people 


who met death were killed by the 1,200 people who were dis- 
charged, they were killed by crooks wearing the emblem of the 
Government of the United States, and supported by the Sen- 
ator from Iowa, both in speech and yote and appropriation, so 
that they might continue their noble work. 

Mr, BROOKHART. Who is the man responsible for the use 
of these crooks, for this situation? Let us have his name. 
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Mr. TYDINGS. I am not going to 

Mr. BROOKHART. No; the Senator is not even going to 
name him. The Senator is afraid to name the man. 

Mr. TYDINGS. To name what man? 

Mr. BROOKHART. The man who is responsible for this 
corruption, the man at the head of this enforcement, 

Mr. TYDINGS. I would name him gladly. I do not think 
it is one man’s fault. I think it was 1,365 murderers who shot 
most of these people down, and I want to call the Senator's 
attention to this fact, that 54 of these people who were killed 
were not reported to the Congress in the report of the prohibi- 
tion enforcement department. They made no mention of 54 of 
them who were shot down by Federal agents, Their lives did 
not amount to anything, apparently! Some 26 of them ad- 
mittedly were innocent of any crime. Only a day or two ago 
down in Kentucky one was killed, and a day or two before that 
out in Iowa, according to a report I saw, prohibition agents shot 
at a nurse—in the Senator’s own State—and shot her in the leg. 
She had no liquor. The Senator approves of that, does he not? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I am not approving of! 
any inefficiency or crooked deal in the enforcement of prohibi- 

on. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Then the Senator has to disapprove the 
whole thing from beginning to end, because it is all crooked. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The man who is responsible for this 
condition above all others—the Senator knows who he is—— 

Mr. TYDINGS. Who is he? 

Mr. BROOKHART. His name is Andrew W. Mellon; but the 
Senator will never name him. He will defend him, because he 
is doing just what the Senator wants done. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I will not defend him, but I thank Heaven 
that I did not want to make comments of that kind, on no 
ground except an opinion which has no basis in fact. That is 
one trouble with prohibition, there is so much random talk about 
it, about this man being responsible, without a shred of fact to 
back it up with, not a thing, and I must say that I am a little: 
surprised that the Senator from Iowa, Republican that he is, 
would get up in this Chamber and make a charge of that kind, 
that the deaths of these 1,365 persons, and all the graft in the 
prohibition unit, and all in Philadelphia and New York and 
Chicago, Detroit and Buffalo, is directly chargeable to Mr. 
Mellon. He not only would be the greatest Secretary since 
Alexander Hamilton, he would be an imitation of God himself, 
almost, had he that much power. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The Senator is able to make a very able 
defense of the man who is responsible for what he condemars. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I probably have wasted time in discussing 
this matter with the Senator, and I will not take any more time 
in doing that. 

May I in conclusion say this: If a man commits murder he is 
given a trial before a judge and jury, and if he is convicted he 
pays the penalty. We have reached such a low state of civili- 
zation in the United States that if some agent kills a man for 
no greater offense than carrying a pint of liquor we find the deed 
applauded in the Congress of the United States. The Chinese, 
with all their present backwardness, stand for no greater bar- 
barism than we support in condoning this situation. 

The carrying of a pint of liquor is only a misdemeanor. Sup- 
pose I should exceed the speed limit or steal $20 and an officer 
should come out and shoot me, even though I tried to escape. 
Public indignation would be aroused overnight, and the citizens 
would say, “ You shall not take from the people the right to be 
heard. You must stop using these firearms. It is better to let a 
man escape alive than to kill him simply because he stole $20 or 
exceeded the speed limit and tried to escape.” But if a citizen 
is killed for carrying a pint of liquor the state of civilization in 
the United States is such that it does not make a ripple in the 
halls where legislation is passed and where we condone by our 
silence these practices. 

A hundred or two hundred years from now some historian 
writing of this decade in which we live will say, The Senate 
of the United States-and the House of Representatives were in 
partnership with barbarism to condone the taking of a human 
life on the public highway for no greater crime than transporting 
a pint or a quart or a gallon or two gallons of liquor.” 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, does the Senator think he 
is quite right in saying that the Senate has condoned anything 
of that kind? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I do not mean to say that the Senate has 
given afirmative orders, but it is the rarest thing in this world 
to hear a Senator or a Member of the House rise and say a 
word about this situation which exists all over this country. 
There are more people killed in the enforcement of prohibition, 
which was not a crime until some 10 years ago, than were killed 
in the war with Spain, or died of wounds in the war with Spain. 
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Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I do not care to interrupt the Senator In 
his remarks, or take occasion to argue the matter with him, 
but I do think that in making the statement that the Senate 
has condoned the murder of a citizen simply because he had a 
pint of liquor in his pocket the Senator has made a statement 
which goes pretty far. I have not known of any action of the 
Senate or have not heard any Senator express any sentiment on 
the floor that went to that extent, and I certainly would have 
taken very violent issue with one had I heard such a sentiment 
expressed. 

I suggest to the Senator from Maryland that he do not in his 
zeal go to the extreme limits which he condemns in others. I 
think an inflammatory statement which is not based upon facts 
is dangerous to the public peace, whether it is for or whether 
it is against. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I am bringing it home to the Senate itself 
so there can be no escape from the responsibility. We will 
vote in this very Congress, as we have voted in others, on a 
measure proposing to have all industrial alcohol made in ac- 
cordance with a particular formula, knowing if the alcohol is 
consumed, having been made in accordance with that formula, 
it will mean death to the person who drinks it. We are poison- 
ing the alcohol in that way. We are voting for a formula to 
put poison in alcohol with the clear intent that anyone who 
violates the prohibition law shall die, whether he drinks a 
glassful or a pint. Now, where is the Senator who will rise 
with me and help strike that provision from the law? 

Mr. CONNALLY. But that is not what the Senator said 
before. The Senator said that the Senate condoned the shoot- 
ing down—the murder, he said—of a private citizen simply be- 
cause he had a pint of liquor in his pocket. I want to disclaim 
any intention, so far as I am concerned in whatever part I 
may play in the Senate, of having voted or uttered any senti- 
ment to that effect. I think the Senator—and I say this in all 
kindness, for I haye a high regard for him—does his cause a 
poor service and his associates and the body in which he has a 
seat but little honor in making a statement of that kind. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I appreciate the criticism of the Senator 
from Texas, who is my friend. But what is the difference be- 
tween poisoning a man to death or shooting him to death? 
I feel that I do this body a great honor and that I raise its 
standard tremendously when I try to bring to the attention of 
the Senator from Texas and the other Members of the Senate 
the importance of conserving the lives of the people of the 
United States, and not haying them shot down for such a small 
and petty thing as carrying a mere pint of liquor—shot down 
by some one in a group of men, 50 per cent of whom have been 
dismissed for crookedness and graft. I would think the Sen- 
ator’s criticism would be much better founded if other Senators 
would rise and denounce the corruption and the graft and the 
murder when one is thus killed, whether he be guilty or inno- 
cent, and has fallen a victim to this outrageous lawless prohi- 
bition-enforcement personnel. 

Mr. Hanson, of Buffalo, who drove across the Canadian fron- 
tier without a drop of liquor in his car, was told in the blackness 
of the night to stop. He thought he was being held up by thugs 
and stepped on the gas, and two prohibition agents shot him. 
They shot him in the head. They took him to the hospital, and 
there he lingered for 30 days before he passed away. There was 
not a drop of liquor in his car and not a shred of evidence that 
he was violating the law. 

A farmer in Harford County, Md., named Lawrence Wenger, 
went out to drive his cows home. Four prohibition agents came 
up into that county to raid a still which was on a neighboring 
farm. When the prohibition agents got to the still they did not 
find anyone there, but they partially destroyed the property. 
Happening to look over into another field they saw Wenger 
walking along behind his cows. Without asking a question, 
without stopping to make an inquiry, they raised their revolvers 
and shot the boy. He did not die instantly, but they let him lie 
there on the ground while they destroyed the still. Finally he 
arrived at a doctor’s office 10 miles from the scene of the shoot- 
ing an hour and a half after he was shot, and then he died. 
There was no still on his place and not a shred of evidence 
against him. 

Yesterday in the State of Iowa a nurse working in the United 
States veterans’ hospital was automobile riding with three men. 
They were ordered to stop because two machines barely came 
in eontact as they passed. The machine containing the nurse 
was ordered to stop by the occupants of the other car. Not 


knowing what was happening, the driver did not stop, but 
stepped on the gas and went ahead. The prohibition agents 
fired, stating afterwards that they fired at the tires of the car, 
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but they hit the nurse. There was no liquor fn the ear in which 
she was riding and there was no violation of the law. 

The senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. GREENE], a Member of 
this body, was walking along Pennsylvania Avenue one night. 
He is an able, beloved, and respected Member of this body. A 
prohibition agent was chasing a moonshiner or bootlegger down 
Pennsylvania Avenue, shooting at random, and one of his bullets 
lodged in the head of the United States Senator from Vermont 
and crippled him for the rest of his life. 

Does any Senator want me to go further? What more does 
any Senator want to link our passiveness, our absolute disre- 
gard for people's lives? There is no criticism of any conse- 
quence that ever comes from this body about this business. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mary- 
land yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The case cited by the Senator from Maryland, 
where a man was shot driving along the Canadian border, was 
brought to attention by myself, among others. I criticized 
severely the officers who murdered the man, and suggested that 
they should be tried and convicted for their offense. 

I also criticized the prohibition agents who fired recklessly at 
a moonshiner and struck the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
GREENE] in the head. The agent, however, was chasing the 
moonshiner in an alley. The Senator from Vermont was walk- 
ing along the sidewalk on Pennsylvania Avenue in the late 
afternoon. The agent was shooting at the retreating moon- 
shiner and the bullet that missed the violator of the law, who 
had a pint of whisky in his pocket, I believe, struck the Senator 
from Vermont and almost killed him. 

I condemned both of those outrages. I am sure every Sen- 
ator condemns the reckless and unlawful shooting by certain 
prohibition agents. There is no doubt that there are a lot of 
reckless men in the service. I think in some instances we have 
had agents there who were not friendly to the prohibition eause 
and who were there for the purpose of discrediting it. I agree 
with the Senator from Maryland in that portion of his speech 
in which he stated that we ought to be exceedingly careful 
and cautious and that no man ought to be shot down for a mere 
misdemeanor. 

Mr. TYDINGS. May I say to the Senator from Alabama 
that not only were those poor people shot down whom I have 
mentioned, but in the case of Lawrence Wenger, as in other 
cases, the States attorney of my county had the four men in- 
dicted for murder. The Federal Government came in and trans- 
ferred the case from the State to the Federal court. It is the 
old, old story. It has happened twenty, thirty, forty, or fifty 
times that the Government has gone out with its strong arm 
back of these crooks and murderers and taken them out of the 
jurisdiction of the State courts into the United States court, 
where the law-enforcement officer of the Government, the 
United States district attorney, becomes counsel for the accused. 
That is the situation. 

John Bongour in 1920 met his death. Bongour had a very 
fine war record. He had a wife and child. Two prohibition 
agents came to the little town where he lived and asked if he 
would get them a pint of liquor. He said yes, he would get 
it for them, and he did so and sold it to them for $2. They 
said, “You are under arrest.” He started to run down the 
street of the little town. It was on Saturday morning, when 
many women were out doing their Saturday marketing. They 
shot at him five times, and finally one of the shots hit him and 
killed him—and that was done merely because he was carrying 
or selling a pint of liquor. 

I have heard Members of Congress say, “ Well, they ought to 
shoot him. Was he not violating the law?” The minute we 
get to the point where we condone the taking of life without a 
trial for the mere violation of a simple law or any other law, 
God help the future of the United States of America! 

In the first place, I do not believe that drinking liquor 
modestly is a crime, whether the law decrees it as a crime or 
not. At any rate, if it is a crime, the criminal, so called, or the 
violator of the law ought to have his day in court. When we 
think there has been a turnover of 330 per cent in the prohibi- 
tion enforcement personnel in the last seven or eight years, and 
that some 1,400 or 1,500 men have been dismissed because of 
discovered corruption, these killings come home to us with a 
double weight, because a great many have no doubt been killed 
by people who were subsequently dismissed because they were 
too corrupt to remain in the Federal service. 

Mr. President, I want to say in conclusion that, judged from 
the standpoint of drunkenness among adults or among those 
under 21 years of age, or among the drivers of motor vehicles 
on our publie roads, or compared with England or Canada, 
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where liquor is sold legally, the facts are against the merit of 
prohibition. 

From the standpoint of deaths from alcoholism, based on the 
figures of the United States Department of Commerce and the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., the figures are against the 
success of prohibition. 

Based upon the consumption of alcoholic beverages as evi- 
denced by the increase in the grape crop, in the corn-sugar and 
hop crop, and other things from which beverages are made, the 
consumption of liquor to-day is at least as great as, if not 
greater, than before prohibition. 

Based upon the amount of money which we spend for liquor 
to-day as compared with the amount of money we spent for 
liquor before prohibition, we are spending more for liquor to-day 
than we spent for it in the days before national prohibition was 
adopted. We are losing $365,000,000 a year that we used to 
have for other purposes. That is one-tenth of all the money 
that comes into the Federal Treasury each year. 

Judged from the standpoint of savings-bank accounts, the in- 
crease in savings per year was greater before prohibition than 
it has been since prohibition. 

Judged from the standpoint of crime and corruption, there is 
no period in the history of the Nation where the murder record 
and the graft record and the crime record ever reached the 
point where it now exists and thrives in this country. 

Judged from the standpoint of human life, the killing of men 
for a mere misdemeanor should shock the sensibilities of any 
man who elaims to have even a vestige of real civilization. If 
we sit here permitting this to go on, without having more sum- 

mary action on the part of our United States district attorneys 
and on the part of our enforcement officers and on the part of 
ourselves than we have had in the past, then we, too, have gone 
over to the multitude and sold our birthright for a mess of very 
poorly prepared pottage. 
APPROPBIATIONS FOR THE STATE AND OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that the 

business be temporarily laid aside and that the Senate 

proceed to the consideration of the bill making appropriations 
for the Department of State and other departments. 

There being no objection, the unfinished business was tem- 
porarily laid aside, and the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 8960) making ap- 
propriations for the Departments of State and Justice and for 
the judiciary, and for the Departments of Commerce and Labor, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, and for other purposes, 
which had been reported from the Committee on Appropriations 
with amendments. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the formal reading of the bill may be dispensed with, that the 
bill may be read for amendment, the amendments of the com- 
mittee to be first considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the bill. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was, 
on page 8, after line 16, to strike out: 


When specifically approved by the head of any of the executive de- 
partments provided for herein, transfers may be made between the ap- 
propriations in this act under the respective jurisdiction of any bureau, 
office, institution, or service, in order to meet increases in compensation 
resulting from the reallocation by the Personnel Classification Board of 
positions under any such organization unit. Any such transfers shall 
be reported to Congress in the annual Budget. 


Mr. JONES. That provision is stricken out at that point 
and put at the end of the bill as section 2. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment reported by the committee, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was, 
under the subhead “Printing and binding,” on page 5, line 3, 
after the word “cablegrams,” insert “and telephone service,” 
so as to make the paragraph read: 


Wherever the Secretary of State, in his discretion, procures informa- 
tion on behalf of corporations, firms, and individuals, the expense of 
cablegrams and telephone service involved may be charged against the 
respective appropriations for the service utilized and reimbursement 
therefor shall be required from those for whom the information was 
procured, and, when made, be credited to the appropriation under which 
_ the expenditure was charged. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Contingent 
expenses, foreign missions,“ on page 7, line 22, after the word 
“business,” to strike out “ and also for rent, including”; in line 
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24, after the figures “1931,” to insert “repairs to rented quar- 
ters when local custom requires or when such repairs are a part 
of the consideration of a lease”; on page 8, line 7, after the 
word “service,” to strike out “heat, light,“; on page 9, line 9, 
before the word “cost,” to strike out rent, including quarters 
for Foreign Service officers assigned for the study of the lan- 
guages of Asia and eastern Europe and”; in line 10, after the 
words “tuition of,” to strike out “such officers” and insert 
“Foreign Service officers assigned for the study of the lan- 
guages of Asia and eastern Europe”; and in line 14, after the 
word “authorized,” to strike out “$1,336,325” and insert 
“ $843,240,” so as to read: 

To enable the President to provide at the public expense all such sta- 
tionery, blanks, records, and other books, seals, presses, flags, and signs 
as he shall think necessary for the several embassies and legations in 
the transaction of their business, annual ground rent of the embassy 
at Tokyo, Japan, for the year ending March 15, 1931, repairs to rented 
quarters when local custom requires or when such repairs are a part 
of the consideration of a lease, repairs including minor alterations, 
repairs, supervision, preservation, and maintenance of Government- 
owned diplomatic properties in foreign countries, and properties ac- 
quired under the act approved May 7, 1926, as amended (U. 8. C., Supp. 
III, title 22, secs. 291, 296), and including also custodial service, water, 
materials, supplies, tools, seeds, plants, shrubs, and similar objects; 
postage, telegrams, advertising, ice, and drinking water for office pur- 
poses; hire of motor-propelled or horse-drawn passenger-carrying vehi- 
cles, and purchase, maintenance, operation, and hire of other passenger- 
carrying vehicles, uniforms, furniture, household furniture and furnish- 
ings not to exceed $25,000, typewriters and exchange of same, messenger 
service, operation, maintenance, and rental of launch for embassy at 
Constantinople not exceeding $3,500, compensation of kavasses, guards, 
dragomans, porters, interpreters, translators, and supervisors of con- 
struction, compensation of agents and employees of and rent and other 
expenses for dispatch agencies at London, New York, San Francisco, 
Seattle, and New Orleans, traveling expenses of Diplomatic and Foreign 
Service officers, including attendance at trade and other conferences or 
congresses under orders of the Secretary of State as authorized by sec- 
tion 14 of the act approved May 24, 1924 (U. S. C., title 22, sec. 16; 
U. S. C., Supp. II, title 22, see. 16), miscellaneous expenses of embas- 
sies and legations, and for loss on bills of exchange to and from em- 
bassies and legations, including such loss on bills of exchange to officers 
of the United States Court for China, and payment in advance of sub- 
scriptions for newspapers (foreign and domestic), cost, not exceeding 
$350 per annum each, of the tuition of Foreign Service officers assigned 
for the study of the languages of Asia and eastern Europe, telephone 
and other similar services under this appropriation are hereby author- 
ized, $843,240. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 10, line 7, to strike out 
“ $1,853,266 ” and insert $1,884,266,” so as to read: 
ALLOWANCE FOR CLERK HIRE AT UNITED STATES CONSULATES 


For allowance for clerk hire at consulates, to be expended under the 
direction of the Secretary of State, including salary during transit to 
and from homes in the United States upon beginning and after termina- 
tion of services, $1,884,266. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 10, line 10, after the word 
“signs,” to strike out “rent (so much as may be necessary)” 
and insert “repairs to rented quarters when local custom re- 
quires or when such repairs are a part of the consideration of a 
lease”; in line 18, after the word “service,” to strike out 
“heat, light”; on page 11, line 14, before the word “ telephone,” 
to strike out “ rent”; and, in line 16, to strike out “ $1,737,140” 
and insert $792,308," so as to make the paragraph read: 


CONTINGENT EXPENSES, UNITED STATES CONSULATES 


For expenses of providing all such stationery, blanks, record and 
other books, seals, presses, flags, signs, repairs to rented quarters when 
local custom requires or when such repairs are a part of the considera- 
tion of a lease, repairs, including minor alterations, supervision, pres- 
ervation, and maintenance of Government-owned consular properties in 
foreign countries, and properties acquired under the act approved May 
7, 1926, as amended (U. S. C., Supp. III, title 22, sees. 291, 296), and 
including also custodial service, water, materials, supplies, tools, seeds, 
plants, shrubs, and similar objects, postage, furniture, household furni- 
ture and furnishings not to exceed $10,000, typewriters and exchange 
of same, statistics, newspapers, freight (foreign and domestic), tele- 
grams, advertising, ice and drinking water for office purposes, hire of 
motor-propelled or horse-drawn passenger-carrying vehicles, and pur- 
chase, maintenance, operation, and hire of other passenger-carrying 
vehicles, uniforms, messenger service, traveling expenses of Consular 
and Foreign Service officers, including attendance at trade and other 
conferences or congresses under orders of the Secretary of State as 
authorized by section 14 of the act approved May 24, 1924 (U. Ñ. C., 
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title 22, sec. 16; U. S. C., Supp. ITI, title 22, sec. 16) ; compensation of 
interpreters, kavasses, guards, dragomans, translators, Chinese writers, 
and supervisors of construction, loss by exchange, and such other mis- 
cellaneous expenses as the President may think necessary for the several 
consulates and consular agencies in the transaction of their business 
and payment in advance of subscriptions for newspapers (foreign and 
domestic), telephone, and other similar services under this appropriation 
are hereby authorized, $792,303. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 11, after line 16, to strike 
out: 


The Secretary of State may lease or rent, for periods not exceeding 10 
years, such buildings and grounds for the use of the Foreign Service as 
may be necessary; and he may, in accordance with existing practice, 
without cost to them and within the limit of any appropriation made by 
Congress, furnish the officers and employees in the Foreign Service with 
living quarters, heat, light, and household equipment In Government 
owned or rented buildings, at places where, in his judgment, it would 
be in the public interest to do so, notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 1765 of the Revised Statutes (U. S. C., title 5, sec. 70; U. 8. C., 
Supp. III, title 5, sec. 70); and appropriations for “ Contingent ex- 
penses, foreign missions,” and “Contingent expenses, consulates,” are 
hereby made avaliable for such purposes, 


And in lieu thereof to insert: 


For rent, heat, fuel, and light for the Foreign Service, as follows; 
Offices, $815,832; living quarters, $826,000; in all, $1,641,832: Provided, 
That the Secretary of State, within the limit of any appropriation made 
by Congress therefor, and at places where in his judgment it would be 
in the public interest to do so, may lease or rent for periods not exceed- 
ing 10 years such buildings and grounds as may be necessary for the 
use of the Foreign Service as offices and/or living quarters for officers 
and employees in the Foreign Service and, notwithstanding the provi- 
sions of section 1765 of the Revised Statutes (U. S. C., title 5, sec. 70; 
U. S. C., Supp. III, title 5, sec. 70), furnish living quarters, heat, fuel, 
and light to such officers and employees in Government owned or rented 
buildings or reimburse officers and employees for any portion or all of 
the expenditures made by them for rent, heat, fuel, and light of living 
quarters, and payment for rent in advance is authorized, 


Mr. JONES. I desire to offer an amendment to that amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Washington 
offers an amendment to the amendment, which will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. In the committee amendment, on page 12, 
in line 8, after the words “ Foreign Service,” it is proposed to 
insert “and the United States Court for China.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, on page 13, line 11, after the word “ consulates,” to strike 
out “$600,000,” and insert $516,090,” so as to make the para- 
graph read: 

IMMIGRATION OF ALIENS 

To enable the Department of State to perform the duties devolving 
upon it under the laws regulating immigration of aliens into the 
United States, Including the same objects specified in the acts making 
appropriations for the Department of State for the fiscal year 1931, 
under the heads of salaries and contingent expenses of the Depart- 
ment of State, salaries of Foreign Service officers, allowance for clerk 
hire at United States consulates, transportation of diplomatic and 
consular officers and clerks, and contingent expenses, United States 
consulates, $516,090, of which not to exceed $37,640 shall be available 
for personal services in the District of Columbia. 


The amendment was agreed to. x 
The next amendment was, on page 13, at the end of line 19, to 
strike out $50,000” and insert “$70,000,” so as to make the 
paragraph read: 
RELIEF AND PROTECTION OF AMERICAN SEAMEN 


For relief, protection, and burial of American seamen in foreign 
countries, in the Panama Canal Zone, and in the Philippine Islands, 
and shipwrecked American seamen in the Territory of Alaska, in the 
Hawaiian Islands, in Porto Rico, and in the Virgin Islands, $70,000, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading Transporta- 
tion of Diplomatic, Consular, and Foreign Service officers,” on 
page 15, at the end of line 2, to strike out “$510,000” and in- 
sert “$518,000,” so as to read: 

To pay the traveling expenses of Diplomatic, Consular, and Foreign 
Service officers, and other employees of the Foreign Service, including 
officera of the United States Court for China, and the itemized and 
verified statements of the actual and necessary expenses of transporta- 
tion and subsistence, under such regulations as the Secretary of State 
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may prescribe, of their families and effects, in going to and returning 
from their posts, including not to exceed $110,000 incurred in connec- 
tion with leaves of absence, and of the preparation and transportation 
of the remains of those officers and said employees of the Foreign 
Service, who have died or may die abroad or in transit while in the 
discharge of their official duties, to their former homes in this country 
or to a place not more distant for interment and for the ordinary ex- 
penses of such interment, $518,000. 


Mr. JONES. I offer an amendment on behalf of the com- 
mittee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 16, after line 20, it is proposed to 
insert the following: 


DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR ESTABLISHMENTS, TOKYO, JAPAN 


For completing the construction and furnishing of buildings for the 
diplomatic and consular establishments in Tokyo, Japan, as provided in 
the act entitled “An act to authorize the Secretary of State to enlarge 
the site and erect buildings thereon for the use of the diplomatic and 
consular establishments in Tokyo, Japan,” approved February 21, 1925, 
$120,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was, 
on page 17, after line 4, to insert: 


REPRESENTATION ALLOWANCES 


For representation allowances, as authorized by section 12 of the act 
of May 24, 1924 (U. S. C., title 22, sec. 12), $92,000, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “ Waterways 
treaty, United States and Great Britain: International Joint 
Commission, United States and Great Britain,” on page 24, line 
21, to strike out $46,665,” and insert $60,355,” so as to read: 


For salaries and expenses, including salaries of commissioners and 
salaries of clerks and other employees appointed by the commissioners 
on the part of the United States, with the approval solely of the Secre- 
tary of State; for necessary traveling expenses, and for expenses inci- 
dent to hokling hearings and conferences at such places in Canada and 
in the United States as shall be determined by the commission or by the 
American commissioners to be necessary, including travel expense and 
compensation of necessary witnesses, making necessary transcript of 
testimony and proceedings ; for cost of law books, books of reference and 
periodicals, office equipment and supplies; and for one-half of all reason- 
able and necessary joint expenses of the International Joint Commission 
incurred under the terms of the treaty between the United States and 
Great Britain concerning the use of boundary waters between the United 
States and Canada, and for other purposes, signed January 11, 1909, 
$60,355, to be disbursed under the direction of the Secretary of State. 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I offer an amendment to come in 
on page 36. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHI CLERK. On page 36 it is proposed to strike out the 
subhead in line 16, as follows: “ Examination of judicial offices.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 37, line 11, it is proposed to strike 
out the subhead “ Pueblo Lands Board.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES, On page 37, I offer an amendment on behalf 
of the conmnittee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment offered by the 
Senator from Washington will be stated. 

The Cuter Creek. On page 37, after line 19, it is proposed 
to insert: 


Protecting interests of the United States under settlement of war 
claims act of 1928: For protecting the interests of the United States 
in claims arising under the settlement of war claims act of 1928, in- 
cluding legal and clerical services in the District of Columbia and else- 
where, traveling expenses, and the employment of experts at such rates 
of compensation as may be determined by the Attorney General, 
$62,750: Provided, That no salary shall be paid hereunder at a yearly 
rate in excess of $10,000 and not more than two salaries shall be paid 
hereunder at a yearly rate in excess of $9,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, under the heading “Salaries and expenses, office of the 
superintendent of prisons,” on page 37, line 24, after the word 
“exceed,” to strike out “$117,338” and insert “$157,878”; and, 
on page 38, at the end of line 3, to strike out $152,338” and 
insert “$192,878,” so as to make the paragraph read: 
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For salaries and expenses in connection with the supervision of the 
maintenance and care of United States prisoners, including not to ex- 
ceed $157,878 for personal services in the District of Columbia and 
elsewhere, traveling expenses, and expenses of attendance at meetings 
concerned with the work of said office when authorized by the Attorney 
General, $192,878, A 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Penal and 
correctional institutions,” on page 47, line 8 after the words 
“per centum,“ to strike out the period and insert “and under 
the following heads,” so as to read: 

Provided, That upon the written order of the Attorney General not 
to exceed 10 per cent of the amounts herein appropriated under this 
heading, except the appropriations for construction and repair and 
working capital funds of penal and correctional institutions and for 
support of United States prisoners, shall be available interchangeably 
for expenditures on the objects named, but the total of any appropria- 
tion shall not be increased by more than 10 per cent and under the 
following heads, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 49, line 1, before the word 
Industrial,“ to strike out Federation“ and insert Federal“; 
in line 4, after the word “ exceed,” to strike out “ $149,000” and 
insert “ $165,000”; and in line 5, to strike out $377,125” and 
insert “ $393,125,” so as to make the paragraph read: 


Federal Industrial Institution for Women, Alderson, W. Va.: For the 
Federal Industrial Institution for Women at Alderson, W. Va., including 
not to exceed $165,000 for salaries and wages of all officers and em- 
ployees, $398,125. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Contingent 
expenses, Department of Commerce,” on page 53, after line 12, 
to insert: 

To enable the Secretary of Commeree, under such regulations as he 
may prescribe, to furnish the officers and employees in the Foreign 
Commerce Service of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
stationed outside the continental limits of the United States, without 
cost to them and within the limits of this appropriation, allowances for 
living quarters, heat, and light, notwithstanding the provisions of sec- 
tion 1765 of the Revised Statutes (U. S. C., title 5, sec. 70), $200,000. 


The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Aircraft in 
commerce,” on page 55, line 22, after the figures “ $6,500,” to 
insert “to be immediately available”; om page 56, line 1, after 
the figures “ $95,000,” to insert “to be immediately available” ; 
and in line 2, after the word “ accessories,” to strike out the 
semicolon and “spare parts, and” and insert“ and spare parts,” 
so as to make the paragraph read): 

Aircraft in commerce: To carry out the provisions of the act approved 
May 20, 1926, entitled “An act to encourage and regulate the use of 
aircraft in commerce, and for other purposes” (U. S. C., title 49, secs. 
171-184), as amended by the act approved February 28, 1929 (U. 8. C., 
Supp. III, title 49, see. 178d), including salary of Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce (provided for in the act cited above), and other personal 
services in the District of Columbia (not to exceed $332,880) and else- 
where; rent in the District of Columbia and elsewhere; traveling ex- 
penses; contract stenographic reporting seryices; fees and mileage of 
witnesses; purchase of furniture and equipment; stationery and sup- 
plies, including medical supplies, typewriting, adding, and computing 
machines, accessories and repairs; purchase, including exchange, not to 
exceed $6,500, to be immediately available, maintenance, operation, and 
repair of motor-propelled passenger-carrying vehicles; purchase and re- 
placement, including exchange, of airplanes (not to exceed $95,000, to be 
immediately available) ; purchase of airplane motors, airplane and motor 
accessories, and spare parts; maintenance, operation, and repair of air- 
planes and airplane motors; purchase of special clothing, wearing 
apparel, and similar equipment for aviation purposes; purchase of books 
of reference and periodicals; newspapers, reports, documents, plans, 
specifications, maps, manuscripts, and all other publications; and all 
other necessary expenses not included in the foregoing, $1,260,830. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce,” on page 58, at the end of line 
12, to strike out “$384,000” and insert $419,000,” 
read: 

Promoting commerce in the Far East: Investigations in the Far East 
for the promotion and development of the foreign commerce of the 
United States, $419,000; 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on 
“foregoing,” to strike out “ $685,000 
as to read; 


page 59, line 4, after the word 
” and insert “ $710,000,” so 
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District and cooperative office service: For all expenses necessary to 
operate and maintain district and cooperative offices, including personal 
services in the District of Columbia and elsewhere, rent outside of the 
District of Columbia, traveling and subsistence expenses of officers and 
employees, purchase of furniture and equipment, stationery and supplies, 
typewriting, adding, and computing machines, accessories and repairs, 
purchase of maps, books of reference and periodicals, reports, documents, 
plans, specifications, manuscripts, not exceeding $1,200 for newspapers, 
both foreign and domestic, for which payment may be made in advance, 
and all other publications necessary for the promotion of the commercial 
interests of the United States, and all other incidental expenses not 
included in the foregoing, $710,000, 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 60, at the end of line 16, 
to strike out “$973,000” and insert “$1,008,000,” so as to read: 

Export industries: To enable the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce to investigate and report on domestic as well as foreign prob- 
lems relating to the production, distribution, and marketing, in so far 
as they relate to the important export industries of the United States, 
including personal services in the District of Columbia, traveling and 
subsistence expenses of officers and employees, purchase of furniture and 
equipment, stationery and supplies, typewriting, adding, and computing 
machines, accessories and repairs, books of reference and periodicals, 
reports, documents, plans, specifications, manuseripts, and all other pub- 
lications, rent outside of the District of Columbia, ice and drinking 
water for office purposes, and all other incidental expenses connected 
therewith, $1,008,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 62, line 8, after the word 
e A to strike out “ plants” and insert “plans,” so as 

rea 


Lists of foreign buyers: For all necessary expenses, including personal 
services in the District of Columbia and elsewhere, purchase of furniture 
and equipment, stationery and supplies, typewriting, adding, and com- 
puting machines, accessories and repairs, lists of foreign buyers, books 
of reference, periodicals, reports, documents, plans, specifications, rent 
outside of the District of Columbia, traveling and subsistence expenses 
of officers and employees, and all other incidental expenses not included 
in the foregoing, to enable the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce to collect and compile lists of foreign buyers, $78,700: Provided, 
That the Secretary of Commerce may make such charges as he deems 
reasonable for lists of foreign buyers, special statistical services, special 
commodity news bulletins, and World Trade Directory Reports, and the 
amounts collected therefrom shall be deposited m the Treasury as Mis- 
cellaneous receipts.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 64, line 19, before the 
word “of,” to strike out “ $4,826,600" and insert “$4,921,660,” 
and in line 20, before the word “ may,” to strike out “ $1,903,765 ” 
and insert “ $1 951,015,“ so as to read: 


Total, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, $4,921,660, of 
which amount not to exceed $1,951,015 may be expended for per- 
sonal services in the District of Columbia. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 78, line 20, after the word 
“ of,” to insert “ more durable,” so as to read: 


Investigation of textiles: To investigate textiles, paper, leather, and 
rubber in order to develop standards of more durable quality and meth- 
ods of measurement, inefuding personal services in the District of 
Columbia and in the field, $60,900. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 76, at the end of line 23, 
to strike out $250,000 ” and insert $235,000,” so as to read: 

Standardization of equipment: To enable the Bureau of Standards to 
cooperate with Government departments, engineers, and manufacturers 
in the establishment of standards, methods of testing, and inspection 
of instruments, equipment, tools, and electrical and mechanical devices 
used in the industries and by the Government, including the practical 
specifications for quality and performance of such devices, and the for- 
mulation of methods of inspection, laboratory, and service tests, includ- 
ing personal services in the District of Columbia and in the fleld, 
$235,000, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 79, line 15, before the 
word “of,” to strike out “$2,750,671” and insert $2,735,671,” 
so as to read: 

Total, Bureau of Standards, $2,735,671, of which amount not to 
exceed $2,156,550 may be expended for personal services in the District 
of Columbia. 


Mr. JONES. I offer an amendment on behalf of the com- 
mittee to come in on page 87. 


1930 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 
The Cures Cumex. On page 87, after line 3, it is proposed to 
insert: 


For completing the construction and equipment of one surveying ves- 
sel, including purchase or preparation of plans and specifications and 
traveling expenses of inspectors, to be immediately available, $106,500. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Patent Office,” 
on page 94, line 3, to reduce the appropriation for the Com- 
missioner of Patents and other personal services in the District 
of Columbia, from $3,474,930 to $3,319,450. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 94, line 11, after the word 
“ records,” to strike out the colon and the following additional 
proviso: 

Provided further, That of the amount appropriated herein, the sum 
of $229,380 shall not be available for use by the Patent Office until 
legislation pending before the Congress to amend sections 476 and 4934 
of the Revised Statutes, and section 1 of the trade-mark act of February 
20, 1905, as amended, shall be enacted into law. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sena- 
tor from Washington a question. Recurring to page 21, the item 
for the Bureau of Interparliamentary Union for the promotion 
of international arbitration, was a request made that the com- 
mittee increase the appropriation to $10,000? 

Mr. JONES. No such request was made. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I should like to say to the Senator that 
I have been conferring with some of the representatives of the 
American section. Other nations contributed more largely last 
year than heretofore, and I understand a request has been made 
that the United States increase its appropriation to $10,000. 

Mr. JONES. I suggest to the Senator that we finish the 
committee amendments before discussing that item. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Very well; we will then return to it. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was, 
under the heading “ Bureau of Mines,” on page 97; line 15, after 
the word “payment,” to strike out “for” and insert “for,” 
So as to read: 


Operating mime rescue cars and stations: For the Investigation and 
improvement of mine rescue and first-aid methods and appliances and 
the teaching of mine safety, rescue, and first-ald methods, including the 
exchange in part payment for, operation, maintenance, and repair of 
mine rescue trucks, the construction of temporary structures and the 
repair, maintenance, and operation of mine rescue cars and Government- 
owned mine rescue stations and appurtenances thereto, personal services, 
traveling expenses and subsistence, equipment, and supplies, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 102, after line 10, to in- 
sert the following additional proviso: 


Provided further, That the term “fuel” wherever used in this ap- 
propriation shall be understood to include fuel oil. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Contingent 
expenses, Department af Labor,” on page 109, at the end of 
mae 15, to strike out “$1,000” and insert “ $1,800,” so as to 
read: 

For contingent and miscellaneous expenses of the offices and bureaus 
of the department, for which appropriations for contingent and miscel- 
laneous expenses are not specifically made, including the purchase of 
stationery, furniture, and repairs to the same, carpets, matting, oilcioth, 
file cases, towels, ice, brooms, soap, sponges, laundry, street-car fares 
not exceeding $200; lighting and heating; purchase, exchange, main- 
tenance, and repair of motor cycles and motor trucks; purchase, ex- 
change, maintenance, and repair of a motor-propelled passenger-carrying 
vehicle, to be used only for official purposes; freight and express 
charges; newspaper clippings not to exceed $1,800, postage to foreign 
countries, telegraph and telephone service, typewriters, adding machines, 
and other labor-saving devices; purchase of law books, books of refer- 
ence, newspapers, and periodicals, for which payment may be made in 
advance; not exceeding $3,650; in all, $55,500. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

_ The next amendment was, on page 111, line 1, after the word 
“elsewhere,” to strike out “$240,500, of which $500 shall be 
available at once,” and insert “ $205,000,” so as to read: 

Printing and binding: For printing and binding for the Department 
of Labor, including all its bureaus, offices, institutions, and services 
located in Washington, D. C., and elsewhere, $205,000, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 117, after line 5, to insert 
the following additional section: 


Sec. 2. When specifically approved by the head of any of the executive 
departments provided for herein, transfers may be made between the 
appropriations in this act under the respective jurisdiction of any 
bureau, office, institution, or service, including any appropriations for 
the Foreign Service under the Department of State, in order to meet 
increases in compensation resulting from the reallocation by the Per- 
sonnel Classification Board of positions under any such organization 
unit. Any such transfers shall be reported to Congress in the annual 
Budget. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, may I ask the chairman 
does he not think that that is very unwise legislation? 

Mr. JONES. No; I think not. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It is virtually appropriating for the State 
Department personnel in a lump sum. 

Mr. JONES. The section merely provides for transfers to 
be made between the appropriations contained in this act in 
order to meet increases in compensation resulting from the 
reallocation by the Personnel Classification Board of positions. 
If the Senator will read it carefully, I think he will come to the 
conclusion that it is perfectly proper. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It strikes me that the result of it will be 
that whatever is appropriated for salaries of any kind may be 
transferred at will by the head of the department or whoever 
has the appropriation in charge. I doubt very seriously the 
wisdom of that kind of legislation. 

Mr. JONES. Let me say to the Senator that a similar pro- 
vision has been in the appropriation bill for a number of years; 
this item was put in the bill in the House, and was passed by 
the House; we simply change the position of the provision; that 
is all. 

Mr. McKELLAR. As the Senator knows, we have been fight- 
ing for many years against lump-sum appropriations. This is 
just another way of getting around the objection to lump-sum 
appropriations. I repeat, I think it is very unwise legislation; 
it ought not to be contained in any appropriation bill. I am 
not going to object to it now, but I hope when the appropriation 
bill comes up next year we may be able to appropriate definitely 
and specifically and not resort to lump-sum appropriations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MoNary in the chair). 
The question is on agreeing to the amendment reported by 
the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill is before the Senate 
as in Committee of the Whole and open to amendment. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I offer an amendment. On page 21, line 
23, I move to strike out “$6,000” and insert 510,000.“ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Curr CLERK. On page 21, line 23, it is proposed to 
strike out “$6,000” and insert “$10,000,” so as to read: 

For the contribution of the United States toward the maintenance 
of the Bureau of the Interparliamentary Union for the promotion of 
international arbitration, $10,000. 


Mr. JONES. Under the resolution adopted by direction of 
the committee, I shall have to make the point of order against 
the amendment, on the ground that it has not been estimated 
for in accordance with law, and that it increases an appropria- 
tion contained in the bill. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator withhold 
his point of order for a few moments? 

Mr. JONES. I withhold it. 

r PRESIDING OFFICER. The point of order is sus- 

D 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator from Washington has con- 
sented to withhold the point of order for a moment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kentucky is 
recognized. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I wish to state that I hope 
the Senator from Washington will not feel bound to make that 
point of order. The Interparliamentary Union, as we all know, 
is a semiofficial and voluntary organization among the members 
of the various parliamentary bodies of the world. They meet 
once a year to discuss international problems and make what- 
ever contribution they can, in a more or less unofficial way, 
toward the solution of international problems and the promo- 
tion of peace. We have been for a number of years appropriat- 
ing $6,000 as a donation to the expenses of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union. Other nations have increased their appropria- 
tion; some of them have more than doubled theirs; France has 
raised her appropriation to $25,000 a year, and other nations, 
whose legislative representatives meet in convention annually, 
have increased their appropriations. The $6,000 which we have 
been in the habit of providing is a mere pittance compared to 
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our wealth and standing and the importance of this organiza- 
tion to our country. I sincerely hope the Senator will not make 
the point of order, because this has been a donation; it has not 
been a regular statute, it has not been an authorization, like 
most expenses incurred by our Government, and there is no 
basis upon which the Budget Bureau may make an estimate; so 
that our hands will be tied forever and we can neyer increase 
this amount if we have to wait for an estimate from the Budget 
Bureau. It is a very small item, and I hope that the Senator 
will not insist on the point of order. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I know that this is a small item. 
The committee, however, has directed me and the various 
Members having charge of other bills to make points of order 
against items that are out of order. 

Let me suggest to the Senator that if this matter had been 
brought to the attention of the committee when the committee 
was considering this bill, it doubtless would have provided for 
this amount. There are other appropriation bills, and I will 
suggest to the Senator that if this matter is presented to the 
committee having charge of another appropriation bill, in my 
judgment we will report an amendment covering the additional 


$4,000, 
Mr. BARKLEY. With that assurance, I will not take further 


e. 
Mr. JONES. So I make the point of order. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The point of order is sus- 


tained. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I should like to interrupt the 
Senator from Washington on that point. How is this $6,000 

nt? 

Mr. JONES. Some member of the Interparliamentary 
Union can explain that better than I can. 

Mr. NORRIS. I used to be a member of the Interparliamen- 
tary Union myself, but I have not been there for quite a num- 
ber of years—not since we have been appropriating money 
for it. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, they have expenses of pub- 
lications, expenses of the secretary, expenses of officials, and 
so forth. The money is all devoted to purposes of that kind. 
There are some very valuable and necessary items for which 
expenses are incurred. One of the items is the expense of 
the hall where they meet. This does not pay the expenses of 
any delegate. It is entirely limited. We pay our pro rata 
part of the expenses. 

Mr. NORRIS. The amount heretofore appropriated has been 
$6,000. Has it been sufficient to pay expenses of the kind the 
Senator has described? 

Mr. SWANSON. It has not. Every nation gives so much. 
We have tried more or less to apportion it according to the 
size and wealth of the nations and the number of delegates to 
which they are entitled. I think the United States is entitled 
to 30 or 40 delegates—I forgot which—in the union. Our 
contribution usually has been very small. 

Mr. NORRIS. The secretary of whom the Senator speaks 
is the secretary of the union? 

Mr. SWANSON. The entire union. 

Mr. NORRIS. He is not a secretary who is taken from 
here? 

Mr. SWANSON. Oh, no. 

Mr. BARKLEY. He is the permanent secretary. 

Mr. NORRIS. I mention this not in any spirit of criticism. 
I attended an Interparliamentary Union myself when there 
was not any expense paid by any government; and I always 
thought it was a very proper expenditure, within any reason- 
able limits, for the governments of the world to pay. I think 
this union has accomplished a great deal of good; but, never- 
theless, I wanted to know how the money was spent and for 
what purposes it was spent. 

Mr. SWANSON. They have an auditing committee. The 
council looks at the receipts and approves the expenditures, 
The accounts are audited, the salaries are fixed, and any 
deficit is made up. Other nations seem to have taken more 
interest in this union than we have. I think the United States 
could very easily afford to pay $10,000 to the Interparliamen- 
tary Union of the world. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The point of order is sus- 
tained. The bill is before the Senate as in Committee of the 
Whole and open to amendment. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I did not have any oppor- 
tunity to express myself on the amendment which I offered, so 
I will undertake to do so now. 

I will say to the Senator from Washington that the reason 
why the Senator from Texas did not appear before the Appro- 
priations Committee is that I was under the impression that the 
senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Fess] was going to present this 
matter. I had no particular agency in it. I simply was talking 
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to Congressman Monracug, the president of the union, a few 
days ago, and he incidentally mentioned that he hoped I would 
give some attention to the matter. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for just a moment? I will say that the Senator from Ohio 
called this matter to the attention of the committee, but he did 
so after the bill had been reported and was on the calendar. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I should like to make a further inquiry— 
whether the action of the Appropriations Committee, when it 
once has reported a bill, is final? Can not the committee make 
a recommendation at any time to make a committee amendment? 

Mr. JONES. Yes; the committee can do that; but the com- 
mittee had no meeting to consider the suggestion of the Senator 
from Ohio. The committee, of course, could hold a meeting and 
consider any proposal that is submitted. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Would it not be just as easy to do that now 
as to wait and put the item on some other bill? 

Mr. JONES. No; I think not. I think there will be no 
trouble about putting it on another bill. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, this is a small item so far 
as money is concerned; but this union is accomplishing a great 
deal of good. Every other great nation that has any contact 
with it, as I understand, has measurably increased its appro- 
priation. I understand France has increased its appropriation 
over $25,000, and other great nations have increased their ap- 
propriations much out of proportion to our measly little con- 
tribution of $6,000. 

We have a great delegation over in London at present in be- 
half of peace and disarmament. We have already appropriated 
$250,000 for that conference, I believe. May I inquire of the 
chairman of the Appropriations Committee how much we have 
appropriated for the conference in London? 

Mr. JONES. Three hundred and fifty thousand dollars, I 
think—$200,000 in the first instance and $150,000 in the second. 

Mr. BARKLEY. They will have to have some more, will 
they not? 

Mr. JONES. I do not know. If they stay much longer, I 
think they will. 

Mr. CONNALLY, They have already had $350,000, and they 
have been over there now hardly two months. 

Mr. BARKLEY. They will probably have to have some more 
before they get through, at the present rate. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Of course, they will have to have some 
more. This little contribution to the Interparliamentary Union 
simply assists in maintaining a bureau at Geneva and paying 
for a secretary and publications and postage to keep contact with 
every parliamentary government in the world. We, the great 
Government of the United States, can appropriate only $6,000 
for that purpose, and yet we can spend $350,000 on a confer- 
ence over in London which probably will not bring us ány 
dividends at all! 

I am just suggesting this as my thought along the idea that 
the great Senate of the United States and the Appropriations 
Committee of the Senate can not do anything unless they first 
get the consent of some little bureaucrat in the Bureau of the 
Budget, a branch of the executive department. We can not ap- 
propriate a dime unless we first get on our hands and knees 
and go down and ask the Budget to permit the appropriating 
department of the Government to grant the appropriation! I do 
not know what else we can do, except to take up more time now 
than we could take up later by putting it on some other bill. 

Mr. SHIPSTEHAD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Possibly the idea of it all is to continue 
to deprive parliaments of any voice or any power—an idea 
that seems to be becoming more and more prevalent all over 
the world. 

At the disarmament conference in London there are only 
five governments represented, and, of course, it is the foreign 
offices of the five governments that are represented. The idea 
that the parliaments of the world should have an international 
congress seems to me to be entirely underestimated. There is 
more of potential good and power in an international congress 
of the representatives of the parliaments of the world, I be- 
lieve, than in any conference of an international character that 
foreign offices can hold. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Yes. s 

Mr. JONES. I want to say to the Senator that this matter 
does not depend upon an estimate from the Budget. The com- 
mittee does not confine itself absolutely by the estimates of the 
Budget or the lack of estimates of the Budget. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I had understood the Senator to make the 


point of order because he said that the item had not been esti- 
mated by the Budget. 
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Mr. JONES. Nor reported by the committee. The com- 
mittee can make this item in order by reporting it, as it will do. 

Mr. CONNALLY. With the assurance of the Senator that 
he will do that, I will not press the matter now. 

Mr. JONES. I think I can assure the Senator that this mat- 
ter will be taken care of. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator, in 
this connection, in what bill have we been appropriating $10,000 


a year for the expenses of the American delegation? Is that 
in the deficiency bill? 

Mr. JONES. The American delegation where? 

Mr. BARKLEY. To this conference. 

Mr. JONES. I take it that it has been in this bill. It is a 


regular appropriation. 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; it has been in a deficiency bill. I do 
not think the Senator will find it in this bill. We have been 
putting that on a deficiency bill each year; but it all ought to 
be in this bill, because it comes under diplomatic relationships. 

Mr. CONNALLY. It will not be in time if we put it in a 
deficiency bill. ‘ 

Mr. JONES. The clerk of the committee advises me that we 
had $6,000 in the regular bill last year, and then we carried 
some additional amount in the deficiency bill. 

Mr. BARKLEY. This $6,000 has been carried in the regular 
appropriation for the State Department year after year, 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. But for the last two or three years we have 
been appropriating $10,000 in addition to that as a contribution 
toward paying the expenses of the American delegation to this 
Interparliamentary Union. 

Mr. JONES. That is carried in the deficiency bill, and we 
can carry that in the deficiency bill that is coming hereafter. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; so that we can take care of this $4,000 
item and that regular appropriation at the same time in a 
deficiency bill, 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. CONNALLY. When I answer this suggestion I shall be 
glad to yield to the Senator from Ohio. Let me suggest to the 
Senator from Kentucky and the Senator from Washington, 
though, that the matter ought to be carried in this bill, because 
the meeting is in the summer time, and if we wait until the 
next deficiency bill it will be long past the meeting of the 
conference. It ought to be carried in the regular bill. 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; we will have another deficiency bill or 
two before we adjourn here. 

Mr. JONES. It will be taken care of. 

Mr. NORRIS. We will have them every few days. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It seems to me, though, that it would be the 
better practice to put this in the regular bill each year. I 
should like to ask the Senator from Washington if he will not 
have his committee report out this item when it reports the 
other item. 

Mr. JONES. When I report what other item? 

Mr. BARKLEY. The $10,000. 

Mr. JONES. In the other bill? We will take care of the 
matter in the bill hereafter. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, the other $10,000 was appro- 
priated in the House and then came to the Senate, and the Sen- 
ate concurred in it regularly. They generally attend to that in 
the House. The Senator tells us that he is under obligations to 
his committee to make the point of order against this $6,000, 
though he favors it; but he assures us that he will favor its 
inclusion in the next deficiency bill that comes up, and will try 
to get his committee to include it, when it will be in order. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I wish the Senator would 
yield to enable me to correct the Senator from Virginia. This 
$10,000 for expenses of the American delegation has been put on 
as s penale amendment each time, because I have offered it 
myself. 

Mr, FESS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. FESS. I was out of the Chamber, and I wondered 
whether the Senator had reminded the Senate that this deficiency 
appropriation had neyer been denied. It has always been put 
in upon the motion of some Senator—the last time upon motion 
of the late Senator Burton. It never has been denied. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will say to the Senator from Ohio that 
this $6,000 has been a regular item in the State Department bill 
for a number of years. 

Mr. FESS. I am aware of that. 

Mr. BARKLEY. During the last three or four years we have 
been appropriating $10,000 in addition to that to help pay the 
expenses of the American delegation to the Interparliamentary 
Union. It has been added as an amendment in a deficiency bill 
on the floor of the Senate. It has not been carried in the regular 
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State Department appropriation bill. It has been included in a 
deficiency bill, 

Mr. FESS. What I wanted to point out was that it has never 
been denied. 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; it has not; and the Senator from Wash. 
ington says he will include it in a deficiency bill later. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I will say to the Senator from Ohio that 
we are raising the item, though, from $6,000 to $10,000. That 
is what provoked the controversy. In the Senator's absence I 
used his name by saying that I had understood the Senator from 
Ohio was looking after the item; and the Senator from Wash- 
ington assures me that the Senator did call it to his attention, 
but it was after the bill had been made up and reported to the 
Senate. 

Mr. FESS. I am very much obliged to the Senator. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I am very much obliged to the Senator 
from Washington for his assurances that this item will go in 
the bill. 

I simply want to embrace this opportunity, in my place here 
in the Senate to protest against the growing custom of this 
body of surrendering its appropriating power to the depart- 
ments and to other branches of the Government. If there is 
one thing that in the Anglo-Saxon mind has been associated 
with parliamentary government, it has been control of the 
purse; and when it comes to the point where we can not make 
an appropriation unless the Bureau of the Budget or some 
department of the Government has recommended it, the power 
of Congress is shriveling and shriveling and shriveling day by 
day. I want to protest against the growing custom in which 
the Congress itself is welding its own shackles. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill is still before the 
Senate as in Committee of the Whole and open to amendment. 
If there be no further amendment to be proposed, the bill will 
be reported to the Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


LONG WAGES 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that an article entitled “Long Wages,” by the senior Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Couzens], appearing in the Survey Graphic 
for April, 1930, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Lona WAGES 
By James Couzens 

I believe in men. I do not believe men are bad. I believe that all 
men have to do is to be awakened to their derelictions and they will 
solve the problems before them. It was because of that faith that is 
in me that I left Congress two days ahead of time in December to speak 
at a banquet of the Michigan Manufacturers’ Association in Detroit, 
on the subject of the intermittent employment that has scotched our 
manufacturing centers this winter, on the problem of how to stabilize 
work and so to stabilize income, 

Right in that great wealthy city of ours there were thousands and 
thousands and thousands—probably fifty to one hundred thousand—of 
men out of work, with the thermometer 10 above zero, with the ground 
covered with snow, and at Christmas time. “ What about it?” I asked 
of these fellow citizens of mine, in my home city. I put it to them 
this way: 

“TI do not charge you men with being inhuman. I charge you men with 
being careless, with being thoughtless of the results of your failure 
to solye this problem, and I have a right to charge it because, 10 years 
ago, I had the honor of being your mayor when 150,000 men were laid 
off in a day by the snap of a finger at the command of industry, and we, 
your city servants, were left to grapple with the situation; we were left 
to find a way to buy shoes and milk tickets, pay rent, and send children 
to school. You passed it off like the water on a duck's back. Gov- 
ernment came to the relief. But you paid for it, however. You paid 
for it. You paid for it through the nose, through taxation, and you 
will continue to pay for it; believe me, you will pay for it, and you will 
pay for it in the most expensive way; you will pay for it through 
government, which is the most expensive way. 

“You can prevent high taxes; you can prevent bureaucrats from 
interfering with the progress and the development of business; you 
can prevent officials from sending out forms by the bushel for you to 
fill out and return, if you will solve these problems for yourselves, 
Government does not interfere with business until business itself has 
created the necessity.” 

Earlier in my address I had spoken of the issues that were coming 
before me as chairman of the Senate Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce—bills to regulate aircraft, not only the schedules and the service 
but the rates; bills to regulate communications, for the radio has become 
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one of the greatest factors in the lives of the citizens of this country; 
bills to stabilize values of railroads and to permit more Hberal consoli- 
dations; bills with respect to the investment trusts dealing in securities 
doing interstate commerce; and so on. I had reminded them of my 
record in demanding home rule for Detroit and in standing for the 
right of the States to regulate their own utilities. But I pointed out 
to them that every act of Congress originates back home, and that our 
representatives at Washington will not vote for legislation that a 
majority of the public in the aggregate do not want. 

So it is with this problem of unemployment, which is fundamental to 
the prosperity, the happiness, and contentment of the people of the 
United States. It comes properly before Congress in many ways. 
There are bills pending to deal with it. We are constantly—and when 
I say “we,” I mean we politicians or statesmen, or whatever you 
choose to call us when we are interested in solving human problems, or 
doing anything which business itself thinks it can best do—we are con- 
stantly charged with interfering with business, with being paternalistic, 
with trying to do the things that business should do and can do for 
itself. Everyone knows the hue and cry that goes up when there is 
any attempt to pass regulatory legislation: “ More business in govern- 
ment, less government in business.” But whenever government gets 
into business, it is the fault of business. I am not in favor of setting 
up bureaus to take care of all the humane and economic needs of in- 
dustry. I want managers and employers and workers to solve their 
own problems. But whenever industry wants to be freed from govern- 
mental interference and regulation, industry must undertake the job 
itself. If the business men do not solve this unemployment problem, 
Congress will. 

My comments do not apply to those manufacturers who have bestirred 
themselves, but to those who are neglecting the human side of their 
operations, I wish I had vocabulary sufficient to express the depths of 
my heart on this pathetic thing that happens and is allowed to happen 
all too often in this great country of ours. And I refer to some of the 
greatest captains of industry, some of the men who have the greatest 
vision, to back up my statements as to the necessity for stabilization. 

Owen D. Young, chairman of the board of directors of the General 
Electric Co., has called unemployment the greatest economic blot on 
our capitalistic system.” There is not a man or a woman who reads 
this who does not benefit by that system. We decry the form of gov- 
ernment in Russia. But the way to stop the growth of Bolshevism is 
to heal the sore spots at home. For her part, Russia condemns us be- 
cause of our capitalistic system. We give everybody the opportunity 
for such criticism so long as we neglect the human factors that live by 
our capitalistic system. ‘Those who profit by it, those who make money 
out of the efforts of human beings, have an obligation to those human 
beings. 

No employer can decry labor organizations who fail to conserve the 
human element engaged in his production. There will be no unreason- 
able demands from labor if industry itself takes care of the needs of 
labor adequately, And yet every few years we go through what we are 
going through now, the depths of human suffering. 

During the last Congress I was chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Education and Labor, which in the early part of 1929, at request 
of the Senate, by a resolution unanimously adopted, carried on an in- 
quiry to find out what, if anything, the Federal Government could do to 
aid stabilization of employment. We held extensive hearings and 
brought out a volume. Manufacturers, railroad presidents, labor leaders, 
economists, and public officials testified to the unmoral results of per- 
mitting this hiring and firing of men at will. Just think what it means 
to hire thousands of men to-day and a few weeks hence to fire them 
without any more consideration than if they were some animal other 
than human. 

President Daniel Willard, of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad (and of no 
man have I greater respect), appeared before the committee and said 
that all that was needed was the will to do on the part of management. 
Mr. Loree, of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, told of ways his 
road was stabilizing the income of workers by continuous employment. 

It may be said that different industries encounter different problems. 
That's true. But there is no industry, there is no management worthy 
of the name that can not take into consideration and solve these prob- 
lems of the human beings who make their industry possible. 

We heard the testimony of a manufacturer doing a business of eight 
or ten milliong a year who said he was awakened to the inhumanity of 
intermittent employment with the consequent suffering among the fami- 
les of the people laid off. Is there an American employer whose heart 
is so dead that he does not desire to protect women and children? No 
man is worthy of the name who does not desire to do so, and yet under 
the pressure of our production and marketing methods we have become 
careless, we have become thoughtless, we have fallen into the practice of 
hiring and firing men at will, wholly regardless of the consequences, 
that women and children may suffer as the result of our thoughtless 
acts. This manufacturer (Henry S. Dennison, president Dennison Manu- 
facturing Co., Framingham, Mass.) visualized the necessity for assuring 
his employees a stable income. He recognized that he would have diffi- 
culty in trying to arrange his production so as to give his men year- 
round work, So he asked himself, How can I best solve this prob- 
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lem?” He said, “I will start by taking $150,000 out of the treasury 
and put it in a reserve fund, and every time any department of our 
business lays off a man, that man is to recetve 60 per cent of his pay 
because it is not his fault; it is the management's fault because it falls 
to regulate our business at that point so as to stabilize his work; there- 
fore I propose that management shall pay the price and not the worker, 
who has no voice in the management. 

So he went ahead, and, to his astonishment, every department head, 
every superintendent charged with the responsibility for not wasting the 
company's funds by paying men who were not working, stabilized his 
part of their industry, and in eight years that the plan has been work- 
ing all that they have paid out of that reserve fund has been $75,000— 
no more than a single week's pay roll in that plant. 

When American employers thus penalive themselves and make up 
their minds that they are going to penalize themselves, they will find a 
way to manage their business so that the workers may have an assured 
ineome, 
oe to the employers’ association of my home State, I put it 

s way: 

“I do not know how many men among you have worked and had 
the responsibility of raising children, have had women and children to 
care for, and have had the constant worry of wondering whether you 
were going to have a job next week or not. I wonder how many of you 
have had to stop and think that some man up in the head office might 
to-morrow lay off thousands of men, and you among them. 

“I wonder, with that standing over your head all the time, how 
efficient you would be. I wonder what kind of a good worker you 
would be if you were wondering all the time whether the boss were 
going to lay you off, whether he were going to close down your de- 
partment; whether you are going to have any money to send your 
children to school; whether you were going to have any money to buy 
clothes for them. 

“Iam not here with a sob story. I can be as hardboiled as it is 
necessary to be when it comes to men who are not good workers; I can 
be cold and indifferent to the man who does not want to work, to the 
loafer, to the man who is not trying to do the best he can; but I 
submit I can not be cold and indifferent to the man who has no choice, 
to the man who has a family to look after and who is doing the best 
he can when that man is confronted with unemployment, when that 
man is confronted with his income being cut off, when that man has 
no voice in it, no word to say when his wages are to be cut short. 
When that situation arises, then I can be buman. I can then wake up 
to the responsibility of man to man. 

“Some of you may say, ‘Oh, I have a different sort of industry.’ 
Some will say, ‘ Mine is different from all the others; I can not stabilize 
mine.’ Yet we had before us the head of an Indiana company which 
engages solely in the preserving of fruit at harvest time. That is 
surely a seasonal business, one of the most difficult to stabilize, and 
yet this concern has successfully regularized its production so as to 
give continuous employment to those who wanted it and those who 
needed it. 

“I do not say that there are not oceasions in merchandising and 
manufacturing and production, and even in public utilittes, where it 
may not be necessary to take on a few extra helpers for emergencies. 
I am not talking about those. Nor am I talking about the small- 
minded man who is looking for excuses to avoid his responsibilities, 
He will find them. I am looking for the man who wants to be human. 
I am looking for the man who wants to solve these problems; I am 
not looking for the man who wants to duck. Anybody can duck con- 
tributing to community funds; anybody can duck doing his duty; he 
can find all kinds of excuses. But I wonder sometimes what he thinks 
when he is alone; I wonder sometimes if he ever searches his con- 
science and realizes that he owes responsibility to his men.” 

We are our brother's keepers. I am not a church man; I do not go 
to church. I am not finding fault with those who do. But I do find 
fault with the man, churchgoer or not, who employs labor to create 
wealth and luxury for himself and neglects the workers when he finds 
it inconvenient to keep them on his pay roll. 

In Washington we have gone through hours and days and months 
of tariff hearings; we have heard the pleadings of industries for higher 
rates; we have heard their representatives say, “ We must have these 
higher rates in the interest of the workers.” Every brief that has been 
presented to Congress, every plea for higher rates, is based on this 
plea to protect American workers. 

But I submit that if you will look into the men who put forward 
these briefs and claim that they are handicapped by foreign competition 
you will find that the captains—the owners and managers—of those 
industries are Hving in more than comfort. They are sending their 
children to high-class boarding schools and colleges or rearing them 
in luxury; they are not making any sacrifices because of the low tariff 
rates. They may be making less money, no doubt. They make their 
plea for the workers, but if you will analyze what happened when the 
tariff was raised through the Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act in 1922 you 
will find that very little of the advantage trickled down to labor. Most 
of the benefits accrued to capital. There was no great increase in 
wages when the Fordney-McCumber Act was passed; there wasn’t much 
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benefit from its high-tariff schedules that reached through to the people 
they pleaded to protect. Do not misunderstand me, I am a protective- 
tariff Senator. 

I believe in adequate rates based on the difference in the cost of pro- 
duction abroad and the cost of production at home. But I want the 
benefits to get through to the producers from top to bottom. I want 
to maintain as high a standard as humanly possible for American 
workers, And this is as much to the interest of American employers 
as to the interest of their employees. The better wages they pay, the 
more stable they can fix the income of their workers, the better their 
business is going to be. 

I said in a recent speech in the Senate that there is no way that the 
Government can by legislation improve business except by improving 
the ability of the public of the United States to consume. I fear no 
successful contradiction to that statement. You can not make money 
as a manufacturer, you can not keep your plant working successfully, 
unless the public is in a position to consume your product. 

Within the time that I was in the motor-car business, I saw periods 
of depression come as one has come this winter. What did industry 
do? It laid off thousands of men, millions of men. A high official of 
our Government told me at the time the stock market crashed last 
fall, unemployment jumped in two weeks from 700,000 to 3,100,000. 

Does that mean anything to you? Does it mean anything to you that 
8,000,000 men with perhaps 15,000,000 people to support are out of 
work in the United States? Do you realize that the decreased purchas- 
ing power and the decreased consuming power of these people means 
anything to American business? Did it not accentuate the difficulty? 
Whoever heard of a person having a fever doing things to make the 
temperature go higher? Yet that is what American business has been 
doing. So long as we fail to stabilize production and employment, we 
are walking into trouble such as we have been in this winter. 

I have not seen any widespread effort on the part of American in- 
dustry in the past to solve this thing. We try in very pitiful ways to 
soften it after it gets here. But what have we done to prevent it? I 
know of nothing that is being done in a broad sense that can be so 
characterized. I know that every man, woman, and child is doing 
everything he can to prevent illness. We spend millions for preventive 
medicine, but what are we doing to prevent these recurrent periods of 
unemployment? 

I should like to say to American employers generally what I said to 
the employers of Michigan: 

“This unemployment situation that enters into this winter's depres- 
sion is your fault; no one’s but yours. You could have prevented it. 
You could have refrained from your high-pressure salesmanship; your 
forcing luxuries upon people who are unable to buy them, which you in 
your sane moments know they can never pay for. But you will say 
that a man ought to know enough not to buy these things. You will 
say that people must protect themselves. You will say that you can not 
help it if a man is foolish enough to buy beyond his means to pay. But 
I submit, gentlemen, that you are the ones who have forced upon them 
these articles of luxury which people can not afford. You, through your 
high-pressure salesmanship and your ambition and desire to keep up 
production to the sky, have forced upon millions of people in this country 
articles which they can never pay for. 

“T wonder if you really thought that this pyramiding of installment 
sales up into the billions of dollars could keep up. Did you really think 
there was no stop to it? Did you really think that people would go on 
buying on the installment plan for ever and ever? You had a temporary 
glory, and you got some temporary benefit from it, but you are paying 
the price now. You will continue to pay the price every time you 
disobey sound, economic laws; and I submit that it is unsound and un- 
economic to force upon people by the millions luxuries which you know 
they can not afford to pay for. 

“Gentlemen, we do not follow through. We are all taught when we 
play golf to follow through, but we are never taught to follow through 
on some of our economic policies. We are too anxious to grab the 
dollar of the day and let posterity take care of itself; but we are over- 
taken by posterity before we get through. There isn’t any answer to 
that; you know it, and that is the reason, because you have known it, 
that you are to blame for not having taken cognizance of the fact; that 
is the reason we are in this state of affairs to-day. 

“TI do not care how much propaganda is sent out, how many state 
ments are issued that business is sound; I do not care how many bril- 
liant college professors and captains of industry issue statements that 
business is normal. I am here to try, if I can, from my experience and 
observations to instill upon you men the necessity for recognizing sound 
economic principles and adhering to them; for stabilizing the income of 
the workers so that they can consume, for by that means only can you 
stabilize business and have good business.” 

Stabilization of the income of workers must be accomplished. If 
American business does not accomplish it, the American Government 
will, through unemployment insurance, through old-age insurance, and 
all the other sorts of insurance necessary to preserve human life. 

What is government? Is a government created just to protect indus- 
try? Is government created by the people simply to protect property 


rights? I do not so conceive it. My conception is that government ig 
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for the purpose of protecting human beings first, and, when industry 
does not protect human beings, government will step in. 

There are many industries in this country which haye stabilized their 
dividends. There are great railroads, great utility companies, great 
manufacturing concerns, which send their quarterly dividends to their 
stockholders whether times are good or bad. They take the fat years 
and reserve enough to stabilize their dividends for the lean years. 

What to correspond with that does industry do for labor? Do our 
industries take anything out of their good years, their periods of high 
employment, to stabilize the income of the workers during the off 
seasons and the hard times? Not many; not many that I have 
heard of. 

It would be more human, and American employers would have an 
easier conscience, if they took enough earnings out of fat years to 
stabilize the income of the workers during the lean years. If every 
industry were to pay its men by the year instead of by the hour or 
the day, industry would find a way to stabilize its production so that 
it got its money’s worth. 

For industry has a way of solving its problems when it has to. Com- 
petent management finds a way to go through periods of depression, and 
it can find a way to help its workers through them. 

Men are unthinking; they are careless; they are thoughtless about 
the results of their acts; but they are not heartless, and it is my 
hope in presenting this matter as I have that others will present it in 
such a way as will really wake up our consciences so that, as Mr. 
Willard, of the Baltimore & Ohio, put it, “ we shall have the will to do.” 


DETROIT RIVER BRIDGE, MICHIGAN 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I report back fayor- 
ably from the Committee on Commerce with amendments the 
bill (S. 4027) granting the consent of Congress to the board of 
cqunty road commissioners of Wayne County, Mich., to recon- 
struct, maintain, and operate as a free highway bridge the exist- 
ing railroad bridge across the American Channel of the Detroit 
River leading from the mainland to Grosse Isle, Mich., and 
about 16 miles below the city of Detroit, Mich., and submit a 
report thereon (No. 288). Inasmuch as construction is await- 
ing the action of the Congress, I ask unanimous consent for the 
immediate consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The amendments of the Committee on Commerce were, on 
page 1, line 2, after the word “assembled,” to strike out That 
the consent of Congress is hereby granted to” and insert “ That 
the bridge now being reconstructed by”; in line 4, after the 
name “ Michigan,” to strike out “to reconstruct, maintain, and 
operate as a free highway bridge the existing railroad bridge,” 
and in line 7, after the name “ Detroit, Mich.,” to strike out “in 
accordance with the provisions of an act entitled ‘An act to 
regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters,’ 
approyed March 23, 1906,” and insert “if completed in accord- 
ance with plans accepted by the Chief of Engineers and the Sec- 
retary of War, as providing suitable facilities for navigation, 
shall be a lawful structure, and shall be subject to the condi- 
tions and limitations of the act entitled ‘An act to regulate the 
construction of bridges oyer navigable waters,’ approved March 
23, 1906,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the bridge now being reconstructed by the 
Board of County Road Commissioners of Wayne County, Mich., across 
the American Channel of the Detroit River, leading from the mainland 
to Grosse Isle, Mich., about 16 miles below the city of Detroit, Mich., 
if completed in accordance with plans accepted by the Chief of Engineers 
and the Secretary of War, as providing suitable facilities for navigation, 
shall be a lawful structure, and shall be subject to the conditions and 
limitations of the act entitled “An act to regulate the construction 
of bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 

Sze. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 2 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill to legalize a 
bridge across the American Channel of the Detroit River, lead- 
ing from the mainland to Grosse Isle, Mich., and about 16 miles 
below the city of Detroit, Mich.” 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate execu- 
tive messages containing sundry nominations, which were re- 
ferred to the appropriate committees. 


CREDIT OF HOMESTEAD SETTLERS FOR INDIAN WAR SERVICE 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, while I was temporarily ab- 
sent from the Senate the bill (S. 2179) to allow credit to home- 
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stead settlers and entrymen for military service in certain 
Indian wars was reached on the calendar and passed. An 
identical bill has been passed by the House and referred to the 
Committee on Publie Lands and Surveys of the Senate. With 
a view to the passage of the House bill, I move to reconsider 
the vote by which Senate bill 2179 was passed and that the bill 
be indefinitely postponed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, that order 
will be taken. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I now move that the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys be discharged from the further considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 6123) to allow credit to homestead set- 
tlers and entrymen for military service in certain Indian wars, 
and that the bill be put upon its passage. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the com- 
mittee will be discharged, and the bill is before the Senate as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

PAPAGO SAGUARO NATIONAL MONUMENT, ARIZ. 


Mr. HAYDEN. While I was temporarily absent from the 
Senate, the bill (S. 2178) to abolish the Papago Saguaro 
National Monument, Ariz., to provide for the disposition of 
certain lands therein for park and recreational uses, and for 
other purposes, was also reached on the calendar and passed. 
A similar bill has been passed by the House of Representatives 
and referred to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 
With a view to the passage of the House bill, I move that the 
vote by which Senate bill 2173 was ee be reconsidered, 
and that the bill be indefinitely postpo 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Pr ithout objection, that order 
will be taken. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I now ask that the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys be discharged from the further consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 5672) to abolish the Papago Saguaro National 
Monument, Ariz., to provide for the disposition of certain lands 
therein for park and recreational uses, and for other purposes, 
and that the bill be put upon its passage. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
committee will be discharged from the further consideration of 
e Ee re eet atl soo peg ME O art a ry 

ole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

MUSCLE SHOALS 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I ask that the unfinished 
business, which was laid aside, be again laid before the 
Senate. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 49) to provide 
for the national defense by the creation of a corporation for 
the operation of Government properties at and near Muscle 
Shoals, in the State of Alabama, and for other purposes. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, it is quite evident that at this 
time, unless I should go ahead with what I have to say in 
regard to this resolution, we could not make any headway with 
it, and I do not care to start at this late hour. I hope that 
to-morrow, when the joint resolution is laid before the Senate 
at 2 o’clock, we may proceed with the consideration of it for 
the balance of the day. I think it is generally understood that 
we will take up the calendar again to-morrow, and we can 
probably dispose of it by 2 o’clock. 

I move that the Senate now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 4 o’clock and 
50 minutes p. m.) adjourned until to-morrow, Wednesday, 
April 2, 1930, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 
Ewecutive nominations received by the Senate April 1, 1930 
CONSUL 3 
Jobn M. Cabot, of Massachusetts, now a Foreign Service of- 
ficer, unclassified, and a secretary in the Diplomatic Service, 
to be also a consul of the United States of America, 


FOREIGN Service OFFICERS 
CLASS 8 


William A. Bickers, of Virginia, now a Foreign Service officer, 
unclassified, to be a Foreign Service officer of class 8 of the 
United States of America. 

John M. Cabot, of Massachusetts, now a Foreign Service of- 
ficer, unclassified, to be a Foreign Service officer of class 8 of 
the United States of America. 
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UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 

Fred Cubberly, of Florida, to be United States attorney, 
northern district of Florida. (He is now serving in this office 
under an appointment which expired December 18, 1929.) 

UNITED STATES MARSHALS 

Clark B. Wasson, of Oklahoma, to be United States mar- 
shal, eastern district of Oklahoma, to succeed Henry F. Cooper, 
whose term expired January 4, 1930. 

Phil E. Baer, of Texas, to be United States marshal, eastern 
district of Texas. (He is now serving in this office under an 
appointment December 21, 1929.) 

Edgar C. Snyder, of the District of Columbia, to be United 
States marshal, District of Columbia. (He is now serving in 
this office under an appointment expiring April 6, 1930.) 

Coast GuARD 

Lieut, Commander (Engineering) Webb C. Maglathlin to be a 
commander (engineering) in the Coast Guard of the United 
States, to rank as such from July 1, 1929. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY 
To be colonels 

Lieut, Col. Walter Chambers Jones, Quartermaster Corps, 
from March 21, 1930. 

5 Col. George Ross Greene, Field Artillery, from March 

33 . ee To be lieutenant colonels 

Maj. Rene Edward deRussy Hoyle, Field Artillery, from 
March 21, 1930. 

Maj. Ralph Allen Jones, Infantry, from March 22, 1930. 

To be majors 

Capt. Frank August Heileman, Corps of Engineers, from 
March 21, 1930. 

Capt. Clinton Albert Pierce, Cavalry, from March 22, 1930. 

To be captains 

First Lieut. Otto Rudolph Stillinger, Cavalry, from March 21, 
1930. 

First Lieut. Murray Charles Wilson, Field Artillery, from 
March 22, 1930. 

First Lieut. Bruce Craighill Hill, Corps of Engineers, from 
March 22, 1930. 

To be first lieutenants 

Second Lieut. Nunez Christian Pilet, Infantry, from March 21, 
1930. 

Second Lieut. Arthur Willink, Ordnance Department, from 
March 22, 1930. 

Second Lieut. Stephen Smith Hamilton, Infantry, from March 
22, 1930. 

Second Lieut. Farris Newton Latimer, Infantry, from March 
24, 1930, 

MEDICAL CORPS 


To be major 
Capt. Charles Fremont Snell, Medical Corps, from March 21, 
1930. 


CHAPLAIN 
To be chaplain with the rank of major 
Chaplain Milton Omar Beebe, from March 24, 1930. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE Navy 
MARINE CORPS 


First Lieut. George E. Monson to be a captain in the Marine 
Corps from the ist day of March, 1930. 

First Lieut. Arthur D. Challacombe to be a captain in the 
Marine Corps from the 2d day of March, 1930. 

The following-named first lieutenants to be first lieutenants 
in the Marine Corps to correct the dates from which they take 
rank as.previously nominated and confirmed: 

William C. Purple from the 30th day of June, 1929. 

Perry K. Smith from the 23d day of July, 1929. 

Prentice A. Shiebler from the 12th day of August, 1929. 

Charles L. Fike from the 24th day of August, 1929. 

Arthur G. Bliesener from the 20th day of September, 1929. 

Gerald H. Steenberg fronr the 28th day of September, 1929. 

H. Bellinger, jr., from the 5th day of November, 1929. 

Second Lieut. Donald G. Willis to be a first lieutenant in the 
Marine Corps from the Ist day of October, 1929. 

Second Lieut. Raymond A. Anderson to be a first lieutenant 
in the Marine Corps from the 6th day of November, 1929. 

Second Lieut. Charles F. Cresswell to be a first lieutenant in 
the Marine Corps from the 7th day of November, 1929. 

Second Lieut. Walter J. Stuart to be a first lieutenant in 
the Marine Corps from the 8th day of November, 1929. 
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Second Lieut. Ralph D. McAfee to be a first lieutenant in 
the Marine Corps from the 12th day of November, 1929. 

Second Lieut. James H. N. Hudnall to be a first lieutenant in 
the Marine Corps from the 12th day of November, 1929. 

Second Lieut. Frank E. Sessions, jr., to be a first lieutenant 
in the Marine Corps from the 30th day of November, 1929. 

Second Lieut. Thomas C. Perrin to be a first lieutenant in the 
Marine Corps from the 28th day of December, 1929. 

Second Lieut. Lenard B. Cresswell to be a first lientenant in 
the Marine Corps from the 2d day of January, 1930. 

Second Lieut. St. Julien R. Marshall to be a first lieutenant 
in the Marine Corps from the 17th day of January, 1930. 

Second Lieut. Tilghman H. Saunders to be a first lieutenant in 
the Marine Corps from the 10th day of February, 1930. 

Second Lieut. LePage Cronmiller, jr., to be a first lieutenant 
in the Marine Corps from the 18th day of February, 1930. 

Second Lieut, Kenneth B. Chappell to be a first lieutenant 
in the Marine Corps from the 1st day of March, 1930. 

Second Lieut. William A, Hamilton to be a first lieutenant 
in the Marine Corps from the 2d day of March, 1930. 

Second Lieut. Samuel K. Bird to be a first lieutenant in the 
Marine Corps from the 10th day of March, 1930. 


PosTMASTERS 
ALASKA 


Jacob Otness to be postmaster at Petersburg, Alaska, in place 
of Jacob Otness. Incumbent’s commission expired March 22, 
1930. 


ARIZONA 


James L. T. Watters to be postmaster at Duncan, Ariz., in 
place of J. L. T. Watters. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 16, 1930, 

ARKANSAS 

Edwin C. Widener to be postmaster at Delight, Ark., in place 
of E. C. Widener. Incumbent’s commission expired March 30, 
1930. 

Benjamin W. Allen to be postmaster at Hamburg, Ark., in 
place of B. W. Allen. Incumbent’s commission expired March 


Grace P. Stark to be postmaster at Marked Tree, Ark., in 
place 50 G. P. Stark. Incumbent's commission expired March 
30, 1930. 

William E. Edmiston to be postmaster at Portland, Ark., in 
place of W. E. Edmiston. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 22, 1930. 

CALIFORNIA 


William H, Lawrence to be postmaster at Caruthers, Calif., 
in place of Abraham Clevenger, resigned. 

Olive B. Randall to be postmaster at Kerman, Calif., in place 
of C. B. Randall, deceased. 

Ernest W. Dort to be postmaster at San Diego, Calif., in 
place of E. W. Dort. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
21, 1930. 

Patrick P, O’Brien to be postmaster at Los Angeles, Calif., 
in place of P. P. O’Brien. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 27, 1930. 

Columbus W. Bouldin to be postmaster at Strathmore, Calif., 
in place of C. W. Bouldin. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 11, 1930. 

COLORADO 

Samuel A. Mohler to be postmaster at Salida, Colo., in place 
of E. B. Montgomery. Incumbents commission expired Decem- 
ber 14, 1929. 

DELAWARE 

Josiah D. Robbins to be postmaster at Milton, Del., in place 
of J. D. Robbins. Incumbent’s commission expired March 29, 
1930. 

Ella W. Johnson to be postmaster at Newport, Del., in place 
of E. W. Johnson. Incumbent’s commission expired March 22, 
1930. 

FLORIDA 

Jesse F. Warren to be postmaster at Apalachicola, Fla. in 
place of J. F. Warren. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
11, 1930. 

William T. DuPree to be postmaster at Citra, Fla., in place of 
W. T. DuPree. Incumbent’s commission expired March 25, 1930. 

Frances Shreve to be postmaster at Lake Hamilton, Fla., in 
place of C. C. Harvey, deceased. 

Daniel H. Petteys to be postmaster at McIntosh, Fla., in place 
of D. H. Petteys. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
18, 1929. 

Daniel H. Laird to be postmaster at Millville, Fla., in place 
oa H. Laird. Incumbent's commission expired December 18, 
1929. 
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Vilma B. Rhodes to be postmaster at Oakland, Fla., in place 
8 B. Rhodes. Incumbent's commission expired March 11, 
1930. 

John D. Peterson to be postmaster at Pierson, Fla., in place 
con D. Peterson. Incumbent’s commission expired March 11, 
1930. 

Cornelia Higgins to be postmaster at Warrington, Fla., in 
place of Cornelia Higgins. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 11, 1930. 

GEORGIA 


Mary E. Everett to be postmaster at St, Simons Island, Ga., 
in place of M. E. Everett. Incumbents commission expired 
December 18, 1929. 

Ben H. McLarty to be postmaster at Soperton, Ga., in place 
of B. H. McLarty. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
10, 1928. 

Jennie I, Ingram to be postmaster at Townsend, Ga., in place 
of J. I. Ingram. Incumbent’s commission expired March 3, 1929. 

IDAHO 


Roger L. Fisk to be postmaster at Parma, Idaho, in place of 
oe Castater. Incumbent’s commission expired January 8, 
1 

INDIANA 


Jonas E. Pershing to be postmaster at Washington, Ind., in 
place of J. F. McGehee. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 15, 1929. 

Byron B. Ganger to be postmaster at Bristol, Ind., in place of 
B. B. Ganger. Incumbent’s commission expired March 17, 1930. 

Cadmus C. Funk to be postmaster at English, Ind., in place of 
C. C. Funk. Incumbent’s commission expired March 22, 1930. 


IOWA 


Floyd B. Peters to be postmaster at Batavia, Iowa, in place of 
W. S. Campbell. Incumbent’s commission expired January 25, 
1930, 

Daniel W. Plessner to be postmaster at Mystic, Iowa, in place 
of C. T. Green, resigned. 

Fred P. Carothers to be postmaster at Nodaway, Iowa, in place 
of F. P. Carothers. Incumbent's commission expired March 23, 
1930. 

Earl P. Tucker to be postmaster at Panora, Iowa, in place of 
E. P. Tucker. Incumbent’s commission expired March 23, 1930. 

Christa A. Hendrix to be postmaster at Silver City, Iowa, in 
place of C. A, Hendrix. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
8, 1930. 

KANSAS 

K. Leanor Lee to be postmaster at Portis, Kans., in place of 

K. L. Lee. Incumbent’s commission expired March 29, 1930. 
KENTUCKY 

Walter Robins to be postmaster at Brodhead, Ky., in place of 
Walter Robins. Incumbent’s commission expired March 11, 
1930. 

Quay C. Quigg to be postmaster at Livermore, Ky., in place of 
Q. C. Quigg. Incumbent’s commission expired February 26, 1930, 

Albert R. Hornback to be postmaster at Sonora, Ky., in place 
of A. R. Hornback. Incumbent’s commission expired March 29, 
1930. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Effie M. Ellis to be postmaster at East Wareham, Mass., in 
place of E. M. Ellis. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
16, 1930. 

Harry E. King to be postmaster at Millis, Mass., in place of 
H; E. King. Incumbent’s commission expired March 29, 1930. 

MICHIGAN 


Webster C. Casselman to be postmaster at Baroda, Mich., in 
place of W. C. Casselman. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 10, 1930. 

Fred G. Rafter to be postmaster at Decatur, Mich., in place 
of F. G. Rafter. Incumbents commission expired March 25, 
1930. 

William M. Hovey to be postmaster at Rosebush, Mich., in 
place of W. M. Hovey. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
8, 1930. 

MINNESOTA 

Kota R. Peterson to be postmaster at Coleraine, Minn., in 
place of C. E. Seeley, removed. 

Arnold J. Derksen to be postmaster at Pequot, Minn., in place 
of A. J. Derkson. Incumbent’s commission expired March 11, 
1930. 


MISSISSIPPI 

Charles B. Turner to be postmaster at Ellisville, Miss., in 
place of C. B. Turner. Incumbent’s commission expired Febru- 
ary 15, 1930. 
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Mary A. Stapleton to be postmaster at Clinton, Miss., in place 
of G. 8. Neal, resigned. 
MISSOURI 


Ada M. Pattee to be postmaster at Amsterdam, Mo., in place 
of A. M. Pattee. Incumbent’s commission expired March 25, 
1930. 

Arthur F. Goetz to be postmaster at Canton, Mo., in place of 
A. F. Goetz. Incumbent’s commission expired February 23, 
1930. 

Hulie J. Walker to be postmaster at Cardwell, Mo., in place of 
ore Walker. Incumbent's commission expired February 6, 

Edwin H. Vemmer to be postmaster at Gerald, Mo., in place of 
ant Vemmer. Incumbent's commission expired March 16, 

Avery P. Blankenship to be postmaster at Holeomb, Mo., in 
place of A. P. Blankenship. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 29, 1930. 

Benjamin S. Lacy to be postmaster at Malden, Mo., in place of 
B. S. Lacy. Incumbent’s commission expired March 11, 1930. 

Frank J. Black to be postmaster at Meadville, Mo., in place of 
F. J. Black. Incumbent’s commission expired March 16, 1930. 

Herbert H. A. Redeker to be postmaster at Morrison, Mo., in 
place of H. H. A. Redeker. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 25, 1930. 

William P. Murphy to be postmaster at Wheatland, Mo., in 
place of W. P. Murphy. Incumbent's commission expired March 
25, 1930. 

MONTANA 

Roland Marriage to be postmaster at Whitetail, Mont., in 

place of G. P. Huddleston, removed. 


NEBRASKA 


Andres P. Peterson to be postmaster at Lindsay, Nebr., in 
pisce of A. P. Peterson. Incumbent’s commission expired Mareh 
2, 1930. 

NEW JERSEY 


Charles H. Ellis to be postmaster at Camden, N. J., in place 
of ©. H. Ellis. Incumbent’s commission expired March 22, 1930. 

Herbert E. Poulson to be postmaster at Far Hills, N. J., in 
place of H. E. Poulson. Incumbent's commission expired Decem- 
ber 21, 1929. 

George Whetham to be postmaster at Haskell, N. J., in place 
n oa Whetham. Ineumbent’s eommission expired December 

1929. 

Alfred P. Jolin to be postmaster at High Bridge, N. J., in 
F AEE; Jolin. Incumbent's commission expired March 
16, 1930. 

Ada Hopler to be postmaster at Hohokus, N. J., in place of 
Richard Ransom, removed. 

Edward Iredell to be postmaster at Mullica Hill, N. J., in 
place of Edward Iredell. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 81, 1930. 

Howard A. Depuy to be postmaster at Wortendyke, N. J., in 
place of H. A. Depuy. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 21, 1929. 

NEW YORK 


James Avery to be postmaster at Aurora, N. Y., in place of 
James Avery. Incumbent’s commission expired March 22, 1930. 

Walter L. Schruers to be postmaster at Clymer, N. Y., in 
place of G. J. Ton. Incumbent's commission expired December 
21, 1929. 

Harl A. Wheeler to be postmaster at Bast Randolph, N. X., 
in place of E. A. Wheeler. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 11, 1930. 

Harvey S. Decker to be postmaster at Germantown, N. Y., in 
place ed H. S. Decker. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
22, 1930. 

George W. Babeock to be postmaster at Ravena, N. Y., in 
place of G. W. Babcock. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 29, 1930. 

Henry W. Osborn to be postmaster at Ulster Park, N. Y., in 
place of H. W. Osborn. Incumbent's commission expired March 
25, 1930. 

Percy Burr to be postmaster at West Haverstraw, N. Y., in 
place of Perey Burr. Ineumbent’s commission expired March 
80, 1930. 

: NORTH CAROLINA 


Claude C. Tillman to be postmaster at Dover, N. C., in place 
of ©. C. Tillman. Incumbent’s commission expired March 11, 
1930. 

Jethro A. Hooper to be postmaster at Elizabeth City, N. C., 
in place of J. A. Hooper. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 29, 1930, 
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Laura M. Gavin to be postmaster at Kenansville, N. C., in 
place of L. M. Gavin. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 17, 1929. 

NORTH DAKOTA 


Norton T. Hendrickson to be postmaster at Hoople, N. Dak., 
in place of N. T. Hendrickson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 18, 1929. 

Della E. Emch to be postmaster at Leith, N. Dak., in place of 
E. M. Will, resigned. 

Anton M. Jacobson to be postmaster at Makoti, N. Dak., in 
place of A. M. Jacobson. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 18, 1929. 

Rolfe H. Hesketh to be postmaster at St. John, N. Dak., in 
28 5 R. H. Hesketh. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
OHIO 

George H. Shauf to be postmastser at Massillon, Ohio, in 
place of Godfrey Gosen. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 17, 1929. 

OKLAHOMA 

Harry F. Hall to be postmaster at Alva, Okla., in place of 

H. F. Hall. Incumbent’s commission expired January 21, 1930. 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Joseph F. Dolan, jr., to be postmaster at Bala-Cynwyd, Pa., 
in place of J. F. Dolan, jr. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 29, 1980. 

Effie M. Lang to be postmaster at Fort Washington, Pa., in 
— of E. M. Lang. Incumbent's commission expired March 


Mary V. Clemens to be postmaster at Linfleld, Pa., in place 
Steg V. Clemens. Incumbent’s commission expired March 23, 
Harry Z. Wampole to be postmaster at Telford, Pa., in place 
— thy Wampole. Incumbent's commission expired March 
$ a PORTO RICO 


Cesar Rossy to be postmaster at Clales, P. R., in place of 
Cesar Rossy. Incumbent’s commission expired March 22, 1930. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Lenoard A. Breese to be postmaster at Harrold, S. Dak., in 
place of A. C. Koch, removed. 


Harriett L, Lappin to be postmaster at Monteagle, Tenn., in 
pam e H. L. Lappin. Incumbent's commission expired March 
TEXAS 


Joe C. Hailey to be postmaster at Hughes Springs, Tex., in 

pase nor J. C. Hailey. Incumbent’s commission expired March 

Ora R. Porterfield to be postmaster at Lott, Tex., in place of 

55 Porterfield. Incumbents commission expired March 15, 
3 UTAH 


Walter Cannon to be at St. George, Utah, in place 
of Walter Cannon. Incumbent’s commission expired March 80, 
1930. 

John F. Justesen to be postmaster at Spring City, Utah, in 
pao J. F. Justesen. Incumbent’s commission expired March 

, 1930. 

VIRGINIA 


W. Frank Bowman to be postmaster at Altavista, Va., in 
place of W. F. Bowman. Incumbents commission expired March 
15, 1930. 

Leon H. Law to be postmaster at Chatham, Va., in place of 
G. C. Giles, deceased. 

Walter C. Stout to be postmaster at Cumberland, Va., in place 
of W. C. Stout. Incumbent’s commission expired March 15, 1930. 


Fillie C. Hammock to be postmaster at Riverton, Va., in place , 


of F. Hammock. Ineumbent’s commission expired January 
13, 1930. 


John P. Jenkins to be postmaster at Sperryville, Va., in 


place of J. P. Jenkins. Incumbent's commission expired Janu- 
ary 13, 1930. 
Maude B. Hockman to be postmaster at Toms Brook, Va., in 
place of M. B. Hockman. Incumbent’ 
January 13, 1930. 
WASHINGTON 


Leonidas I. Wakefield to be postmaster at Elma, Wash., in 
place oa I. Wakefield. Incumbent’s commission expired 


s commission expired 
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WEST VIRGINIA 


Ila Lawson to be postmaster at Jane Lew, W. Va., in place 
of Ila Lawson. Incumbent's commission expired December 17, 
1929. 

Lucille Hupp to be postmaster at Power, W. Va. Office be- 
came presidential July 1, 1928 

James D. Huber to be postmaster at Reedsville, W. Va., in 
place of J. D. Huber. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
29, 1930. 

WISCONSIN 


Halvor Thorson to be postmaster at Hawkins, Wis., in place 
of Halyor Thorson. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
81, 1930. 

John Lindow to be postmaster at Manawa, Wis., in place of 
John Lindow. Incumbent’s commission expired March 26, 1930. 

Carl E. Reichenbach to be postmaster at Merrillan, Wis., in 
place of ©. E. Reichenbach. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 18, 1930. 

John E. Himley to be postmaster at Wabeno, Wis., in place 
of J. E. Himley. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
15, 1930. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Turspax, Apri 1, 1930 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rey. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


We thank Thee, O God, for Thy unfailing goodness around 
us, above us, and by day and night. How we wonder, yet we 
praise Thee for Thy unvarying mercy. We bow before Thee 
with the feeling of reproach because we are so often forgetful 
of the abundance of Thy love. Overrule whatever has been im- 
perfect and sinful in us. Send us forth as heralds of wisdom 
and knowledge, whose duty is to maintain the high standards 
of representative government. Before all men may we walk in 
the fear of God, honoring all Thy precepts. Bless us with 
urgency and zeal, with divine longings and aspirations that 
move the soul. Keep us in harmony with Thee, so that in our 
hearts there may be no bitterness, no hate, no envy, no jealousy, 
and nothing that hurts, but everything that breathes a benevo- 
lent and wise disposition. Through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY BUSINESS 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
Calendar Wednesday business for to-morrow be dispensed with 
and be in order on Thursday next. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks unani- 
mous consent that Calendar Wednesday business, in order to- 
morrow, be postponed and considered in order on Thursday. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I do not intend to object, but I want the gentleman to state to 
the House the object of transferring Calendar Wednesday busi- 
ness to Thursday. If I am correctly informed, the gentleman 
intends that the rule to send the tariff bill to conference shall 
be introduced to-day, and it is the gentleman’s purpose then to 
eall up the rule to-morrow. 

Mr. TILSON. If Calendar Wednesday business is post- 
poned; yes. 

Mr. GARNER. And the gentleman has asked for this post- 
ponement of Calendar Wednesday in order that we may vote 
on the rule at the earliest moment possible? 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman is correct. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 


THE TARIFF 


Mr. SNELL, from the Committee on Rules, reported the fol- 
lowing resolution for printing in the RECORD: 
House Resolution 197 
Resolved, That immediately upon the adoption of this resolution the 
bill H. R. 2667 with Senate amendments thereto be, and the same 
hereby is, taken from the Speaker’s table to the end that all Senate 
amendments be, and the same are, disagreed to and a conference is 


requested with the Senate upon the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses. 
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The SPEAKER. Referred to the House Calendar and or- 
dered printed. 

At the request of Mr. Tison, by unanimous consent, the 
Clerk read the resolution. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
immediate consideration of joint resolution (H. J. Res. 283) 
making additional appropriations for certain expenses under 
the Department of Justice for the remainder of the fiscal year 
1 


930. 

The SPEAKER. The gentieman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the joint resolu- 
tion (H. J. Res. 283), which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Indiana? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I have a statement, informative in its character, concern- 
ing expenditures in the department provided for in the resolu- 
tion. It is my understanding the gentleman will ask to have 
the resolution considered in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole. I think it will take me about 15 minutes to get the 
information which I have to the House. I want to ask the 
gentleman if he will facilitate my doing that. I will try to 
finish in less time, if possible. 

Mr. WOOD. Is it information? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I think it is. I think it is quite startling 
information. 

Mr. WOOD. I have no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the following sums are appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the purposes 
herein set forth under the Department of Justice for the remainder of 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1930, namely: 

For salaries, fees, and expenses of United States marshals and their 
deputies, including the same objects specified under this head in the 
act making appropriations for the Department of Justice for the fiscal 
year 1930, $425,000. 

For mileage and per diems of jurors; for mileage and per diems of 
witnesses and for per diems in Heu of subsistence; including the same 
objects specified under this head in the act making appropriations for 
the Department of Justice for the fiscal year 1930, $640,000. 

For the support of United States prisoners, including the same objects 
specified under this head in the act making appropriations for the 
Department of Justice for the fiscal year 1930, $1,600,000. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word, and ask unanimous consent to proceed for 10 minutes 
instead of 5. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York moves to 
strike out the last word, and asks unanimous consent to proceed 
for 10 minutes instead of 5. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. . 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, the resolution under consid- 
eration provides funds to replenish deficiencies that now exist 
in the Department of Justice. The gentleman from Indiana 
stated yesterday that the cost of law enforcement had increased 
over 30 per cent, and there is no doubt that these items are 
directly chargeable to the increased activities in the depart- 
ment owing to the enforcement of prohibition. With that, of 
course, there can be no fault; but in this connection, Mr. 
Speaker, I want to call the attention of the House to the way 
the public funds are being spent. It does not happen to be 
from the Department of Justice, but directly connected with 
so-called prohibition enforcement. 

In a little over a month a special agent of the department, a 
woman by the name of Kitty Costello, expended in the city of 
Washington $532.81, and received in payment for her services 
in spending this money $430. She was working with an agent 
by the name of Yates, and let me read you some of the expendi- 
tures of Agent Yates. These two agents started in the month 
of December and they registered at one of the hotels in the city 
of Washington under the name of Mr. and Mrs. Holden, and 
this is how they spent public funds: 


On January 4, Washington, D. C.: Dinner party for three, $5; 
whisky, $5; taxi to and from party, $2; tips, $1; rent of room for 
undercover office, $3; total (for that day), $16. 

January 5, Washington, D. C.: Dinner party for six, $12; whisky 
for six, $20; taxi for six, $5; tips, $2; breakfast, 50 cents; lunch, 50 
cents; room rental, $3; total, $43. 
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January, 6, Washington, D. C.: Dinner party for eight, $16; whisky 
for eight, $15; taxi for eight, $3; tips, $2; breakfast, 65 cents; lunch, 
75 cents; and room rental, $3; total, $40.40. 

January 7, Washington, D. C.: Dinner party for 10, total $22; 
whisky, $25; taxi, $2.25; tips, $2; breakfast, 60 cents; lunch T5 cents; 
rental of room, $3; total $55.60. 

January 8, Washington, D. C.: Dinner party for six, $10; whisky, 
$10; taxi, $2; tips, $1.50; breakfast, lunch, rental of room, $3; total, 
$27.90. ‘ 

January 15, Washington, D. C.: Room, $3. 

January 16, Washington, D. C.: Whisky $10; taxi, $1; rental of 
room, $3; total, $14. 

January 17, Washington, D: C.: Whisky for three, $10; taxi, $1.20; 
breakfast, 50 cents; lunch, $1.50; rental of room, $3; total, $16.50. 

January 18, Washington, D. C.: Dinner party, three, $6; whisky, 
$10; taxi, tips, breakfast, lunch, room rent; total, $23.65. 

January 19, Washington, D. C.: Dinner for two, $5; whisky, $25. 
Party of 20, refreshments, $8; taxi, tips, rental of room; total, $43.75. 

January 20, Washington, D. C.: Dinner for three, $6; whisky for 
party, $5; taxi, $1; breakfast, $1; lunch, $1; rental of room, $3; 
total, $17. 

January, 21, Washington, D. C.: Dinner for two, $3; whisky for 
seven, $26; taxi, $3.50; tips, $1.50; breakfast, 75 cents; lunch for 
two, $3; room rental, $3; total, $40.75. 

January 22, Washington, D. C.: Dinner for eight, $12; whisky, $5; 
beer, $1; taxi, $2.50; tips, $1; breakfast, 75 cents; lunch for two, $3; 
rental of room, $3; total $28.25. 

January 25, Washington, D. C.: Breakfast, 85 cents; lunch, $1.25; 
Dinner, $1.50; taxi, $1.50; tips, $1; total, $6.10. 

January 26, Washington, D. C.; Breakfast, 85 cents; lunch, $1.25; 
dinner for three, $4.75; taxi, $5.25; tips, $3.25; whisky, $6.50; gin, $5; 
food at Childs for five, $8.50. Total, $35.25. 

January 27, Washington, D. C.: Breakfast for two, $2.25; lunch for 
two, $3; tips, $3; taxi, $4; whisky, $10; dinner for three, $6; late din- 
ner at Childs, $8.50. Total, $36.75. 

January 28, Washington, D. C.: Lunch for two, $3; taxi, $5; tips, 
$3.75 ; lunch room for three in order to make purchases, $4.75; six high 
balls, $3; dinner at Wardman's for four, $12; cover charge and ginger 
ale for four, $6. Whisky for party of seven, $6; ginger ale, six bottles, 
$3; rental of car, investigation outside city cheaper than taxi, $3.35. 
Total, $49.85. 

January 29, Washington, D. C.: Lunch for two, $3; taxi, $3.50; tips, 
$2; late dinner for six, $10.25; whisky for party, $15. Total, $33.75. 

January 30, Washington, D. C.: Lunch for three, Valentino Café, 
$4.75; tips, $3; taxi, $2.50; dinner for two, $4; whisky, $13; late din- 
ner at Childs for four, $8. Total, 835.25. 

January 31, Washington, D. C.: Breakfast, 85 cents; lunch for two, 
$4; tips, $3.25; taxi, $3.75; dinner for three, $4.75; wine, 50 cents; 
ginger ale, 25 cents. Paid Informant Mosher for information, three 
violations, $12; receipt not requested, as I had not revealed my identity 
to him at this time. Total, $29.35. 

February 1, Washington, D, C.: Lunch for three, $4.75; ginger ale 
and cover charge at Wardman's, $6.50; dinner at Aster for four, $5; 
tips, $5.50; taxi, $10; dinner at Macina’s for purpose of obtaining evi- 
dence, for three, $4.75; wine, $1.50; sandwiches and drinks for two at 
Burns Café for purpose of obtaining evidence, $1.50; whisky, $10.25. 
Total, $49.75. 

February 2, Washington, D. C.: Breakfast, $1; lunch for two, $3; 
dinner at Madrillon, four, $16; taxi, $8.25; tips, $3.75; early meal at 
O’Donald's, four, $6; ginger ale and ice at Gay Paree for purpose of 
obtaining evidence, four, $1.50; same as above at Oriental, four, $1.50; 
whisky, $24; total, $65. 


Now, this is in addition to the $522 paid Kitty Costello and 
the $430 she received, 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Does the gentleman have a pic- 
ture of Kitty with him? [Laughter.] 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I submit that the very nature of the ex- 
penditures reveals the extravagance and waste of the public 
funds with the ostensible purpose of obtaining evidence. There 
was no occasion for going to Childs, for everybody knows that 
there has been no violation of the liquor law in Childs. Why 
these dinner parties of 6, 10 and even 20 guzzling whisky? 

I have more memorandum of expenditures here, but these 
are sufficient for an example of the way public funds are being 
expended. 

Mr. SCHAFFER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. During the gentleman's inves- 
tigation did he ascertain whether the expenditure of these funds 
resulted in the arrest and conviction of prohibition-law vio- 
lators? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I think there is one case pending and one 
conviction, The gentleman knows that one sale and one drink 
is sufficient, There is no need of those wild whoopee parties. 
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There is no need of spending money in highly respeetable places 
where no violations of law are committed. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. This is another example of 
the way the Federal funds are thrown down the sewer of pro- 
hibition; they spend thousands of dollars to obtain the convic- 
tion of one little bootlegger. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I think it was thrown down the gullets 
of the agents, [Laughter.] 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, in answer to what has been stated 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA], none of the 
items included within this resolution will be expended for the 
purposes the gentleman has named. There are three items in 
the resolution, One is for salaries, fees, and expenses of United 
States marshals and their deputies, and that amounts to 
$425,000. Then there is an item of $640,000 for mileage and per 
diems of jurors and witnesses, and an item for the support of 
United States prisoners in jails, $1,600,000. ‘The $640,000 item 
is made necessary because of the fact that since the passage of 
the last general appropriation act for the support of the courts, 
marshals, jurors, and so forth, we have created 5 new circuit 
courts of the United States and 10 district courts, and in addi- 
tion to this additional expenditure there has been a very large 
increase in all of the United States courts. The $425,000 item 
is made necessary by the same reason. So far as the last item 
of $1,600,000 is concerned, it is for maintenance caused by the 
increase in the number of United States prisoners in jails 
throughout the United States, and for the maintenance of the 
new detention prison in the city of New York, recently opened, 
made necessary because of the fact that the city of New York 
would no longer receive Federal prisoners, and. because the 
jailers throughout the United States, where these Federal pris- 
oners are lodged have, almost without exception, increased the 
per diem charge. This is a matter over which the Department 
of Justice has no control, and all of these services are youched 
for by the various circuit and district courts throughout the 
United States, and the amount is based upon the estimated 
statement of the jailers in the various county jails throughout 
the United States. : 

Mr, COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr, COCHRAN of Missouri. Did the committee make any 
investigation as to the cause of the disturbance at Leavenworth? 

Mr. WOOD. No. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. For the benefit of the House, 
will the gentleman permit me to make a statement for about 
two minutes? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, last summer when 
I was in St. Louis a man came into my office asking my assist- 
ance in connection with a compensation claim that he had before 
the Veterans’ Bureau. I questioned him as to why he had not 
prosecuted his claim, and he told me that he had been con- 
fined at Leavenworth Prison. He stated that he was working 
in the commissary department and told me that the only cause 
of the riot at Leavenworth was that they were not feeding the 
prisoners properly. He stated that immediately after the riot 
when the Department of Justice had sent representatives out 
there to make an investigation, they practically doubled their 
orders for supplies for the prisoners. 

In other words, where they were getting one carload of meat 
they were ordering two, and he went on to say that the pris- 
oners then were being properly fed and that there was no dis- 
conteut among them so far as food was concerned. He was a 
very intelligent man. He stated that if the Government would 
feed the prisoners there would be no danger of any riot in a 
penitentiary such as occurred out there a few months previous 
to his conversation with me. I hope that the $1,600,000 will be 
sufficient to feed the prisoners and prevent riots in the future. 

The officials at the penitentiary were not to blame. The 
trouble was the population far exceeded the capacity of the 
penitentiary, and the appropriations for food must have caused 
the department to limit the amount that could be spent. It is 
the duty of the Congress to see that proper space is provided 
and sufficient money appropriated for proper food. I made some 
investigation, and I am convinced that the food had a great 
deal to do with the trouble. The Missouri Penitentiary is over- 
populated just as is Leavenworth, and only last week the pris- 
oners rebelled because they were not getting proper food. It is 
true the overcrowding has considerable to do with the discon- 
tent, but it is also true that the food supply, quality, and quantity, 
causes trouble. We can at least appropriate sufficient money 
to feed the prisoners as they should be fed. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, the investigation made not at this 
hearing but at a previous meeting, convinced nre, and I think 
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other members of the eommittee, that the cause of the riot 
was the crowded condition at Leavenworth Prison, This is the 
first time I have ever heard any charge made that it was be- 
cause the prisoners were not receiving proper food or a suffi- 
cient amount of food. The fact is that the prisoners at Leaven- 
worth and at Atlanta are fed much better than many people 
on the outside. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, that is correct, I asked for 
the rations and the allowance and the quality. I went into 
that some time ago, and as the gentleman from Indiana says, 
food had nothing to do with the riot. It was the terribly over- 
crowded condition and the very early hours at which they had 
to serve the meals. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the joint resolution 
was passed was laid on the table. 


ADDITIONAL APPROPRIATION FOR WEST VIRGINIA VETERANS’ HOSPITAL 


Mr. SHOTT of West Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the Reoorp by printing 
therein a joint resolution of the West Virginia Legislature, now 
in session, regarding the hospitalization of war veterans in the 
State of West Virginia. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from West Virginia asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by 
printing a resolution of the Legislature of the State of West 
Virginia. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHOTT of West Virginia. Mr. Speaker, the West Vir- 
ginia Legislature, now in extraordinary session, has considered 
and adopted in both houses, unanimously, a concurrent resolu- 
tion urging Congress to provide better facilities in West Vir- 
ginia for the hospitalization of veterans of the various wars. 
The appropriation of $700,000 for the purpose of erecting a hos- 
pital in West Virginia is inadequate and bills providing for a 
supplementary appropriation have been introduced in the Sen- 
ate by Hon. Guy D. Gorr and in the House by Hon. CARL G. 
BACHMANN. These measures propose an additional appropriation 
of $800,000, and the necessity for this can be clearly and con- 
clusively shown, for there are hundreds of veterans hopefully 
but hopelessly awaiting hospitalization in our State unless addi- 
tional appropriation is provided to increase the facilities at pres- 
ent proposed. The legislature, realizing the distressing need, 
has adopted the following resolution, which was introduced in 
the house by Hon. J. Stanley Stephens, and adopted by both 
houses: 


House Concurrent Resolution 5 (extraordinary session) 


Memorializing the Congress of the United States to authorize an 
additional appropriation for the construction of the United States 
veterans’ hospital in the State of West Virginia. 

Whereas on March 5, 1930, there were 70 general, 23 neuropsychiatric, 
5 tubercular, and 8 obseryation cases, or a total of 106 veterans in 
West Virginia deprived of proper medical care because of a shortage of 
hospital beds; and 

Whereas there are approximately 275 veterans from West Virginia 
confined in 84 hospitals located in 23 States; and 

Whereas the $700,000 recently appropriated by the Congress of the 
United States for the construction of a veterans’ hospital in West Vir- 
ginia will provide facilities for only 125 hospital patients; and 

Whereas the Federal Board of Hospitalization met in Washington, 
D. C., on March 12, 1930, to consider the general location of a veterans’ 
hospital in West Virginia; and 

Whereas the West Virginia legislative veterans’ hospital committee 
recently prepared a bill authorizing an additional $800,000 to supple- 
ment the $700,000 already appropriated by Congress for the construction 
of a United States veterans’ hospital in West Virginia; and 

Whereas an additional appropriation of $800,000 will make a total 
of $1,500,000, or enough money to provide approximately 400 hospital 
beds, which are acutely needed to provide suitable facilities for the 
veterans in this State: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Legislature of West Virginia, That the constituted 
governmental authorities be urged to expedite, with all reasonable dis- 
patch, the construction of the United States veterans’ hospital, author- 
ized within the Territorial limits of the State of West Virginia; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United States be requested to 
appropriate an additional $800,000, as specified in the bill which has 
been prepared by the West Virginia Legislative Veterans’ Hospital Com- 
mittee; and be it further 

Resolved, That the United States Veterans’ Bureau be requested to 
make some provision for the 106 veterans now awaiting hospitalization, 
and for such other yeterans, as the need arises, pending the construction 
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of adequate hospital facilities within the State of West Virginia; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent to the West Virginia 
delegation in Congress, the United States Veterans’ Bureau, veterans’ 
organizations, the press, and to such other persons and agencies as may 
be interested. 


The adoption by the West Virginia Legislature of the above 
concurrent resolution, together with the efforts of veterans’ 
organizations and the Members of the National Senate and 
House from West Virginia, constitute one of the most outstand- 
ing examples of the expression of coneentrated public sentiment 
for a worthy cause eyer made in the history of the State. 
Satisfaction is a tragedy, but it is all right to be pleased, and 
West Virginia, while pleased that there has been an appro- 
priation made that will provide a 125-bed hospital in that 
State, is not satisfied, for notwithstanding the facilities this 
hospital will provide, there will be hundreds of veterans who 
need treatment left in hopelessness. 


BUSINESS IN THE JUVENILE COURT, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. HOLADAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for one minute. 

The SPHAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLADAY. Mr. Speaker, a few days ago in the discus- 
sion of the appropriation bill for the District of Columbia I am 
quoted in the newspapers as using the expression, “all of the 
courts of the District are from six months to two years behind 
in their work.” I was discussing at that time the municipal, 
police, and supreme courts and did not have in mind the 
juvenile court. 

In justice to Judge Sellers I wish to state that Judge Sellers 
is working reasonable hours, and the work of that court is 
current. I did not intend to include the juvenile court in my 
statement, and I may say, in addition, as I said in my remarks, 
while the judges of the municipal court are holding court very 
short hours, only a little over two hours a day, they are current 
with their work, and the statement that the dockets are from 
six months to two years behind should be applied only to the 
police court and the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia. 


* OLD IRONSIDES ” 


The SPHAKER. Under the order of the House, the Chair 
recognizes the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. UNDERHILL] 
for 15 minutes. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, 
within the next two weeks thousands of the school children 
of the country will visit Washington in order to see and learn 
at first hand some of the greatest history of our Nation. The 
same thing will take place in the city of Boston, where arrange- 
ments have already been made to receive a great many thous- 
ands of school children of New England and vicinity, to visit 
the Boston Navy Yard and see the “Old Ironsides,” or the 
Constitution. 

March 4, 1925, Congress authorized the Navy Department to 
restore “Old Ironsides,” but made no appropriation for this 
purpose. The act did authorize the Seeretary of the Navy to 
accept and use any donations which were offered or could be 
secured for this purpose, Rear Admiral Philip Andrews, United 
States Navy, headed a committee to create interest and receive 
voluntary contributions. He and Secretary of the Navy Wilbur 
appealed to the Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks for 
their assistance in presenting this project to the people of the 
Nation and to receive donations from the school children of the 
land, In Alaska, the Hawaiian Islands, Porto Rico, and in 
almost a thousand large jurisdictions, the Elks carried the 
story to over 5,000,000 children, and they in turn contributed 
about $175,000 in “ penny contributions.” 

The sale of colored reproductions of the picture of the Constt- 
tution brought a hundred and sixty odd thousand dollars; and 
the sale of souvenirs made from metal and timber removed from 
the old ship netted abount an equal amount. The remainder of 
the total of about $645,000 collected was contributed by indi- 
viduals and patriotic organizations. 

In connection with the work of reconstruction opportunity has 
been given for patriotic and educational exercises in practically 
every school in America, and this educational feature has stimu- 
lated the interest of the younger generation in the history of 
the American Navy. 

Admiral Philip Andrews, commandant of the Boston Navy 
Yard, is entitled to special commendation for his efforts, as is 
Capt. D. W. Knox, United States Navy, retired, officer in charge 
of this work at the Boston Navy Yard. It is largely through the 
efforts of the aboye mentioned that this historic old frigate, 
Constitution, has been preserved for future generations, 
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Congress has recently voted an appropriation to supplement 
voluntary contributions te complete the restoration of the frigate 
Constitution. 

This is the proper time when a brief permanent record should 
be made of the history of this vessel, together with a report of 
some of the difficulties encountered in her restoration. It is a 
matter of particular interest to the school children of America, 
the Daughters of 1812, the Benevolent and Protective Order of 
Elks, aud other patriotic organizations and individuals who are 
deserving of praise and congratulations upon the completion of 
this project of restoration and preservation of this historic 
vessel. 

The Constitution is one of the four ships built for the Navy 
of the United States in accordance with the act of Congress of 
1794. She was modeled by Joshua Humphreys and constructed 
under the supervision of Capt. Samuel Nicholson and Naval 
Constructor George Claghorne. She was launched from near 
Harts Wharf, Boston, Mass—now known as Constitution 
Wharf—October 21, 1797, but did not get to sea until July 20, 
1798. 

She was rated a 44-gun frigate, with a crew of 400 men. 
Length, 175 feet; beam, 43.6 feet; hold, 14.3 feet; ballast, about 
140 tons; and carrying 48,000 gallons of water and six months’ 
provisions. Cost, $302,718.84. 

Captain Nicholson continued in command until November, 
1800. She next became the flagship of Commodore Silas Talbot 
in the West Indies and made several prizes on this cruise, Lieu- 
tenant Hull being conspicuous in their capture. From 1803 to 
1805 cruised in the Mediterranean, flagship of Commodores 
Preble, Barron, and Rodgers, and bore a prominent part in the 
war of Tripoli, the final treaty with the Barbary powers being 
arranged on her after Captain Decatur took command. 

Her greatest fame belongs to the War of 1812. July 5, 1812, 
commanded by Capt. Isaac Hull, she sailed from Annapolis, Md. 
On the 17th off Egg Harbor, N. J., the squadron of Captain 
Brooke, Royal Navy, was sighted closing up on the Constitution, 
Hull could not engage five large ships at once, so he had re- 
course to strategy and skillful seamanship to escape from the 
enemy. The wind entirely left the Constitution soon after sun- 
rise of the 18th, Captain Hull says in his report, so the boats of 
the ship were hoisted out and manned and sent ahead to tow. 
The enemy did the same thing. Captain Hull had two guns run 
out of the cabin windows and other guns placed at the most ad- 
vuntageous positions to bear upon the close-following frigates. 
Finding they were gaining, Lieutenant Morris suggested warp- 
ing or kedging the ship ahead by carrying out anchors ahead 
and warping up to them. By this means the Constitution, work- 
ing for three days and nights, succeeded in escaping safely into 


port. 

On the 2d of August Captain Hull again put to sea and sailed 
as far as the mouth of the St. Lawrence, where he took 
two prizes and recaptured an American brig. He then stood 
to the southward, and on the 19th of August, in latitude 41° 30’ 
N., longitude 55° 30’ W., met and engaged the frigate Guer- 
riere, 50 guns, commanded by Captain Dacres, Royal Navy. For 
nearly an hour the ships maneuvered, and then followed a tre- 
mendous struggle, in which the enemy lost 20 killed and 30 
wounded, and the Guerriere was completely dismasted and so 
badly damaged that after her surrender she was set fire to and 
sunk. As this was the first “frigate action,” it produced great 
rejoicing in the United States and gloom and astonishment in 
England. The sailors of the Constitution, rejoicing in her abil- 
ity to withstand British shots, named her “Old Ironsides,” a 
name by which she has been known eyer since. 

The capture of the Java, while under command of Capt. 
William Bainbridge, and the Pictou, Cyane, and Levant, while 
under Capt. C. Stewart, not to mention a number of smaller 
prizes, added to her fame, together with another extraordinary 
escape from a British squadron into Marblehead in 1814, 

The Navy had a period of inacfivity after this war, and the 
Constitution did not perform any active duty until she sailed 
from Boston under Capt. Jacob Jones, May 13, 1821, for the 
Mediterranean Squadron, of which she was flagship under vari- 
ous commanders until 1838. From 1839 until 1851 she was con- 
stantly employed on the Pacific, Home, and Mediterranean 
Squadrons. March 2, 1858, she sailed for the Mediterranean 
and coast of Africa, completing this cruise in 1855. 

From 1860 to 1871 she was at the Naval Academy, used as a 
schoolship for midshipmen, and from 1876 to 1878 was a train- 
ing ship for seamen. During this last year she carried to 
France the exhibit sent by the United States to the exposition, 
and upon her return again became a training ship until 1881. 
Taken to Portsmouth, N. H., in 1882, she was housed over and 
made a receiving ship until 1894 and then laid up until 1897, 
when, September 21, she was towed to Boston, under command 
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of Capt. S. W. Very, to take part in the celebration of her 
centennial, October 21 of that year. 

During the years 1906 and 1907 repairs were made to the 
hull above the water line. The ship was not dry-docked for 
fear of collapsing. Short sections of frames were installed 
amidships, and that portion of the ship was planked up with 
loblolly yellow pine. Only a small amount of work was per- 
formed at the two ends of the ship. New masts were made at 
the navy yard, Kittery, Me., and installed at the navy yard, 
Boston, including standing rigging and a small portion of run- 
ning rigging. The spar deck, which was then in a decayed con- 
dition, was made semi-water-tight by the installation of yellow- 
pine furring. Dummy guns were manufactured at the navy 
yard, Boston, and installed. 

The hull structure prior to dry-docking at the navy yard, 
Boston, on June 16, 1927, was in a very deplorable state of 
decay, the ship having a 14%4-inch hog (upward sweep in the 
keel), the stem being 8% inches to port, while the ship was 
11% inches wider on the port side than on the starboard side. 
The keelson timber was badly decayed throughout its entire 
length, and 17 feet abaft of the forefoot the keelson timber 
was broken in two. The ends of practically all of the deck 
beams of the spar, gun, berth, and orlop decks were badly de- 
eayed. Numerous hanging, diagonal, and thrust knees, espe- 
cially aft, were very badly decayed, due to wet or dry rot. 
Temporary repairs to the decayed ceiling in the hold and at the 
two ends of the ship had been made by pouring cement and by 
patching. 

It was the general opinion that the ship, being in such a state 
of decay, it would not be safe to undertake to dock her. A 
special docking plan was prepared at the Boston Navy Yard, 
showing a method of internal shoring. The ship having an 
excess weight over buoyancy at the two ends, approximately 150 
tons of ballast was placed in the fore hold. A pyramid of 
timbers was built on the spar deck 12 feet high, over which 
heavy steel cables were passed, leading through the starboard 
and port hawse pipes, over the top of the pyramid, and extend- 
ing aft to heavy cross timber located below the line of the gun 
deck. These cables were hove taut by the use of unusually 
large turnbuckles, as the vessel settled over the blocks, in order 
to support the ends of the ship. Additional cables were passed 
entirely around the ship at the line of the gun-deck gun ports, 
being also hove up by the use of turnbuckles. Numerous trans- 
verse steel cables crossed the gun deck to the main cable that 
passed around the ship, the object being to prevent spreading of 
the ship as it landed on the blocks, 

An especially designed cribwork, 80 feet long and 9 feet high, 
was built into the bottom of the dock and counterweighted by 
metal ballast. Upon this cribwork there was installed 13 trans- 
verse launch ways. Upon this was built a continuous cradle 78 
feet long on each side of the ship, which was calculated to rep- 
resent the final shape of the hull, 14 feet 6 inches off the center, 
at a location known as a buttock line. The sliding ways, 
which carried the cradles, were greased, and at the ends of the 
cradle a longitudinal adjustable block was fitted that would 
work in a fore-and-aft plane to cover any discrepancies which 
would occur due to any slight error of the cradle properly 
adjusting itself to the underside of the ship. 

The ship was safely dry-docked on June 16, 1927. The slid- 
ing cradle functioned properly under water, clutching the sides 
of the ship like the jaws of a vise. The dock was then slowly 
pumped down and the hog removed, and as the dock was fur- 
ther pumped down the underbody hull structure was properly 
faired up as it adjusted itself in the cradles. The dry-docking 
was eminently successful, no damage resulting to the hull. 

The navy yards being equipped for building and repairing 
steel ships only, there was no suitable equipment or machinery 
for the rebuilding of a wooden ship such as the Constitution. It 
was necessary to make a search to obtain the necessary wooden- 
ship building equipment and craftsmen. A Daniels planer 
with a 90-foot bed and 43-foot table, and an electrically driven 
treenail turning machine were purchased from the wooden-ship 
yard of Percy & Small at Bath, Me. An old-time futtock saw— 
virtually a large jig saw—was obtained from the navy yard, 
Portsmouth, where it had been installed in the old Franklin 
ship house for a great many years, since the days of wooden- 
ship building. 

The building or rebuilding of a frigate of the period of 1797 
being practically a lost art, it was necessary to comb the north- 
ern New England States for efficient wooden-ship builders. The 
greater part of them were obtained at Bath, Me. Other sections 
of Maine that were represented are Stockton Springs, Rock- 
land, Waldoboro, Brunswick, South Freeport, Winthrop, Booth- 
bay, and a few were obtained at Portsmouth and elsewhere, 
This force, augmented by specially qualified shipwrights em- 
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ployed at the navy yard, have rebuilt the hull of the ship, which 
was undocked on March 15, 1927. 

Considerable difficulty was experienced in obtaining suitable 
shipbuilding timber. Live-oak material, used mainly in re- 
framing, was obtained from Commodore's Pond, naval air sta- 
tion, Pensacola, Fla., white-oak planking from southern Ohio 
and from the mountain valleys of West Virginia. On account 
of the large dimensions required it was difficult to persuade 
dealers to take contracts for this material. More than 400 
white-oak knees were obtained in southern Delaware. Douglas 
fir for the deck beams and for the masts and spars was obtained 
from the States of Washington and Oregon, and yellow-pine 
spar deck planking from the State of Georgia. Other sections 
of the country have provided iron, paints, copper, canvas, Ameri- 
can hemp, oakum, and so forth. 

The hull of the ship is practically restored to its original 
condition and strength, and when all the work is completed it 
will be possible for the Constitution to again sail the seas. 

This is in wide contrast to Lord Nelson’s flagship in the Battle 
of Trafalgar, the Victory, which has been placed on concrete 
supports at Portsmouth, England, and never can take the water 
again. 

I ask unanimous consent at this point, Mr. Speaker, to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp to include a short history of the 
deeds of Old Ironsides by Lieut. Commander E. R. S. Brandt, 
United States Navy. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. This is the history: 


DEEDS AND ADVENTURES OF “OLD IRONSIDES ” 
By Lieut. Commander E. 8. R. Brandt, United States Navy 


In these twentieth century days the Stars and Stripes whip In the 
breeze over many a mighty American warship, yet on none does it wave 
more proudly than over the Yankee frigate U. S. S. Constitution now 
at its dock in Boston, where “ Old Glory” was first raised to her gaff 
128 years ago. 

The Constitution is one of the first three ships of our present Navy. 
Let us hope that she will remain to fly the Stars and Stripes until she 
is the last ship of the Navy, if that time comes when navies are no 
more and mankind is competent to preserve peace by spiritual enforce- 
ment alone. Even that day of peace and universal justice should find 
it appropriate to preserve such a memorial. 


THE DEED OF THE CENTURY 


The intolerable situation leading to the war with Tripoli was the 
direct reason for the authorization of the Constitution and her sister 
ships. In 1793 American trade in the Atlantic had grown to a point 
that promised to extinguish all other trade. Rich cargoes traveled 
back and forth under the American flag comparable in value to the 
Spanish treasure ships of the sixteenth century. The Barbary corsairs, 
who for over two centuries had been confined to the Mediterranean by 
the Spanish and Portuguese at Gibraltar, were in need of prey. The 
corsairs turned loose on the defenseless American merchant marine. 
All the great nations of Europe were paying these corsairs tribute. 
Then in 1794 their arrogance and the boldness of their depredations 
caused us to build the frigate Constitution and five sister ships. In 
1804 the Constitution, commanded by Commodore Edward Preble, after 
five bombardments of the forts at Tripoli, exacted peace and stopped 
the tribute that we bad been paying to the corsair states. 

Perhaps there is no more thrilling or dramatic incident in the history 
of our American Nayy than the Philadelphia affair in Tripoli. The 
Philadelphia, a sister ship which had run aground in the uncharted 
seas, was captured by the pirates and her crew made prisoners. Under 
the guns of the Tripolitan forts Stephen Decatur with a picked crew, 
some of whom were from the Constitution, sailed alongside the Philadel- 
phia in a ketch, made fast, and in hand-to-hand conflict they killed or 
drove overboard into the sea all of the pirates, burned the ship, and 
then sailed out of port without the loss of a man. Lord Nelson, the 
British naval hero, characterized it as “the deed of the century.” 


BUILT TO FIGHT OR RUN 


The building of the Constitution and her sister ships marked the 
greatest single advance in naval construction for a century, and they 
held an undisputed preeminence in the frigate class until 1840. They 
were designed to be superior to any frigate afloat and equal to double- 
deck ships in heavy weather when the lower deck ports of the latter 
had to be closed. They were built to fight or run, depending on the 
enemy encountered, to which forethought the Constitution owes her long 
career, for she escaped from British squadrons on three separate occa- 
sions. Yankee ingenuity and sea sense built ships which, In the War 
of 1812, were to literally save the Union of American States and to 
establish our sovereign rights at sea by a series of unexpected victories 
over the frigates of England, whose ships had defeated the frigates of 
every other maritime nation. 
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The Revolutionary War won for us our independence on the American 
continent, but we had yet to win our independence on the sea. Insult 
to our flag and aggression on our sea-borne commerce, the greatest fac- 
tor in our growing wealth, had been our fate ever since Cornwallis 
surrendered. Over 12,000 free American seamen had been taken from 
under our flag by the press gangs. 

Madison declared war against England in July, 1812, as a last exas- 
perated protest against the indignities heaped upon our ambassadors, 
the impressment of over 12,000 seamen, and for our rights upon the sea. 
Our Navy consisted of five frigates and a few smaller ships, against 
which over 200 British warships out of England's 1,000 sail were avail- 
able on our coast. 

Being unprepared on sea or land, things went against us from the 
start. So great was the fear of England's Navy that the Cabinet at 
first considered keeping our handful of frigates in port. A group of 
naval captains, unafraid and ready to fight, persuaded the Secretary 
of the Navy to let them get to sea. 

DEFEAT OF “ GUBREIERE” s 

Fearing that the Secretary of the Navy could not be persuaded in 
allowing him to proceed to sea, Captain Hull sailed without orders, for 
he realized the gravity of the situation on land. On August 2 he set 
sail with the Constitution and stood to the eastward. 

On August 19 she sighted the Guerriere and bore down toward her 
at once. There was long-range firing, during which little damage was 
done, and then the Constitution closed and exchanged broadsides within 
pistol shot, The sea was very rough, but the American aim was deadly. 
The Guerriere’s mizzenmast went by the board, and Hull luffed under 
his enemy’s bow and raked her, then wore and raked her again. So 
near were the two ships now that they fouled, and a line was secured 
between them by the executive officer of the Constitution. Boarders 
were called away on the Guerriere, but recoiled before the mass of sea- 
men on the American ship. 

The rough sea forced the ships apart, and as they separated the fore- 
mast and the mainmast of the Guerriere went by the board, so that 
she rolled a helpless hulk upon the waves. Hull drew off, repaired the 
damages, and bore down again, when the Guerriere struck her flag. 
The Constitution lost 14 killed and wounded; the Guerriere lost 79. 
She was set on fire and blown up. America had proven that, ship for 
ship, there was nothing to fear. 


“HER SIDES Ann MADE OF IRON” 


During the excitement of the battle one of the largest shot the enemy 
could command struck the side of the Constitution, but the plank was 
so hard the shot fell out and sank in the waters. This was noticed by 
the men, and the cry: 

“ Huzza, her sides are made of iron! See the shot fall out!“ 

From that moment the name of the Constitution was garnished with 
the colorful title of “ Old Ironsides.” 

Captain Dacres, of the Guerriere, some months previous to the open- 
ing of the war in a conversation with Captain Hull had bet him a hat 
that any British frigate could beat any American frigate afloat. After 
he boarded the Constitution, he offered his sword to Captain Hull, who, 
as he refused it, said, “Captain, you owe me a hat.” The gallant 
Dacres had forgotten the incident, but when reminded he agreed to pay 
the wager. 

In order to comprehend the exultation over the victory it is neces- 
sary only to consider the state of the country, and especially the utter 
discouragement of the port from which the Constitution had sailed. 
The summer of 1812 had presented a gloomy outlook. There was lack 
of sympathy with the war, in New England even talk of secession and 
a dismal prediction of disaster served only to intensify the feeling. It 
was the gloomiest period in the history of the young Republic. Affairs 
had not gone well on land and the campaign against Upper Canada had 
proven a failure. General Hull’s surrender on land had occurred only 
a few days before Capt. Isaac Hull’s triumph on the sea. 

The morale of the country was at its lowest ebb when the Constitution 
sailed into Boston Harbor with flags flying and the story of her wonder- 
ful victory over the Guerriere was told; Captain Hull and his officers 
were received with open arms, and from one end to the other of the 
13 States swept the news of this victory and awakened renewed vigor 
of the whole country in their war with the British. 

SPELL WAS BROKEN 


The spell of English superiority at sea was broken. We were not 
absolutely impotent after all, even against the greatest sea power of 
the world, and ship for ship we had nothing to fear. Nothing was 
expected of the Navy. Here was something over which all sections 
could rejoice, from which all people could unite, and it belonged to 
the country as a whole. The victory came at a psychological moment, 
and overnight it electrified the people and gave them the stimulus that 
was needed. Without this victory the future of the Republic would bave 
been hard to foretell. 

Within three months while Conrmodore William Bainbridge in com- 
mand of the Constitution was cruising off the South American coast, 
where he went to destroy British shipping, he sighted the English 
frigate Java. In a few hours the deadly accurate fire from “ Old Iron- 
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sides had reduced the Java to a mass of wreckage, and, after her crew 
was taken aboard, she was sunk. Captain Lambert, commander of the 
Java, was mortally wounded and later died at Bahia, Brazil. 

The Constitution’s last exploit of that war was a cruise in 1815 under 
Capt. Charles Stewart, which concluded with the capture, single handed, 
of the frigate Cyane and sloop of war Levant off the island of Madeira. 
The success of the war can not be attributed to one frigate, yet the 
Constitution inflicted by far the major part of the damage to British 
armed ships. She, more than any other American vessel, was instru- 
mental in exploding the boast made by a British poet of the period: 


“The winds and seas are Britain's wide domain 
And not a sail without permission spreads.” 


Her greatest achievement, however, lay not in her conquests but in 
the moral effect which her victories had upon the country, serving as 
they did to unite opposing factions and territories in a feeling of 
national pride and unity of purpose. 


SAVED BY POEM “OLD MONSIDES ” 


After the war she served for a period of five years as flagship of 
the Mediterranean Squadron. In 1830 she was condemned by the 
naval commissioners as unseaworthy and ordered to be broken up. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes’s poem Old Lronsides so aroused public senti- 
ment that the Nayy Department ordered the ship to be rebuilt at Boston. 


OLD TRONSIDES 


Ay, tear her tattered ensign down! 
Long hag it waved on high, 

And many an eye has danced to see 
That banner in the sky; 

Beneath it rung the battle shout, 
And burst the cannon’s roar; 

The meteor of the ocean air 
Shall sweep the clouds no more. 


Her deck once red with heroes’ blood, 
Where knelt the vanquished foe, 

When winds were hurrying o'er the flood, 
And waves were white below, 

No more shall feel the victor’s tread, 
Or know the conquered knee; 

The harpies of the shore shall pluck 
The eagle of the sea! 


Oh, better that her shattered hulk 
Should sink beneath the wave; 
Her thunders shook the mighty deep, 
And there should be her grave; 

Nail to the mast her holy flag, 
Set every threadbare sail, 

And give her to the god of storms, 
The lightning and the gale! 


From 1860 to 1871 the Constitution was used as the school ship of 
the United States Naval Academy. In 1878 she made her last cruise 
carrying the United States’ exhibit to the Paris exposition. For many 
years she was used as a receiving ship at Portsmouth, N. H. 

In 1897 she was towed to Boston for her own centennial and has 
remained there since that date. On one occasion it was proposed to 
use her as a target for the ships of the Atlantic Fleet, This elicited a 
storm of protest, and Congress appropriated $100,000 for partial repair. 
She lles to-day alongside the dock in Boston Navy Yard in use as a 
naval museum. 


WHAT THE “ CONSTITUTION ” SYMBOLIZES 


The Constitution stands for a great deal in the hearts of the American 
people. After 120 years’ existence she is a most beautiful and pic- 
turesque survivor of the bygone days of sail. Built mainly through 
Washington's efforts, she has served under every President since. Just 
think, from Washington to Hoover! She had an invaluable moral 
effect in inspiring the Nation with a sense of union and in giving us 
standing in the eyes of the world. In 1802 we went to war with 
Tripoli because of the piratical attacks made upon our commerce; in 
1812 we went to war for “ free trade and sailors’ rights“; and in 1917 
we declared war on Germany because of her destruction of neutral 
shipping. In each case the principle involved was freedom of the seas, 
and in two of these wars the Constitution played a leading part, She is 
thus representative of a principle for which America has three times 
drawn the sword, emblematic of an ideal which is world-wide in its 
scope, “Old Ironsides” stands as a living and appropriate symbol of 
American freedom of the sea. 

DATA ON THE “ CONSTITUTION ” 


1794: Keel laid at Hartt’s Shipyard, Boston. Designed by Joshua 
Humphries, of Philadelphia, on new lines based on those of the fast 
French frigates. Carried very large amount of sail and a very heavy 
battery of 24-pounders on gun deck, which were unusually high above 
the water line, so that the guns could be fought in heavy weather. 
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Eighteen-pounders were the usual gun on frigates of the period. Was 
175 feet on water line and truck of mainmast was over 200 feet from 
water line. Very heavy timbers were used, many of which have sur- 
vived to the present day, Hull lines were very fine under water and 
much like the present racing yachts. Her heavy sides and maneuvering 
ability under sail brought her out of four engagements scarcely damaged, 
though the two frigates she fought were both dismasted and sunk. 
Copper bolts and sheathing were made by Paul Revere, First flag of 15 
Stars and 15 stripes made by Betsy Ross. Built of live oak, yellow 
pine, and cedar from trees selected while still standing in the forest. A 
perfect example of shipbuilding, in which no expense was spared to 
obtain the best possible, 

1797, October 21: Launched on third attempt. 

1798: In commission. Took part in suppressing French privateers in 
West Indies. 

1804: Bombarded forts at Tripoli, maneuvering under sail in small 
and crowded harbor. Forced peace without further tribute on four 
corsair states and liberated 115 American prisoners in slavery. 

1812-1815 : Captured Guerriere, Java, Pictou, Cyane, and Levant, and 
15 other ships, breaking the tradition of British supremacy at sea and 
turning the tide of defeat into final victory, resulting in American inde- 
pendence on sea, 

1821-1858: Mediterranean station, African coast, suppressing slave 
trade, around the world cruise, and Pacific station. 

1861-1870 : Naval Academy training ship. 

1879: Paris exposition. 

1882; Receiving ship at Portsmouth Navy Yard. 

1897 : Towed to Boston on centennial of launching. 

1925-1930 : Restored at Boston Navy Yard. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Sundry messages in writing from the President of the United 
States were communicated to the House by Mr. Latta, one of 
his secretaries, who also informed the House that on the follow- 
ing dates the President approved and signed bills of the House 
of the following titles: 

On March 21, 1930: 

H. J. Res. 205. Joint resolution to provide for the expenses of 
participation by the United States in the International Fur 
Trade Exhibition and Congress to be held in Germany in 1930; 
and 

H. R. 8423. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Minnesota, or any political subdivision thereof, to 
construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Mississippi 
River at or near Topeka, Minn. 

On March 26, 1930: 

H. R. 9979. An act making appropriations to supply urgent 
deficiencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1930, and prior fiscal years, to provide urgent sup- 
plemental appropriations for the fiscal years ending June 30, 
1930, and June 30, 1931, and for other purposes. 

On March 28, 1930: 

H. R. 8705. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Illinois to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
across the Rock River at or near Prophetstown, III.; 

H. R. 8706. An act to legalize a bridge across the Pecatonica 
River at Freeport, III.; 

H. R. 8970. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Illinois to construct a bridge across the Little Calumet 
River on Ashland Avenue near One hundred and thirty-fourth 
Street, im Cook County, State of Illinois; 

H. R. 8971. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Illinois to widen, maintain, and operate the existing 
bridge across the Little Calumet River on Halsted Street near 
One hundred and forty-fifth Street, in Cook County, State of 
Illinois; 

II. R. 8972. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Illinois to construct a bridge across the Little Calumet 
River on Ashiand Avenue near One hundred and fortieth Street, 
in Cook County, State of Illinois; and 

H. R. 11045. An act to increase the appropriation for the acqui- 
sition of a site for the new House Office Building. 

On March 31, 1930: 

H. R. 3657. An act to quiet title and possession with respect to 
certain lands in Custer County, Nebr.; and 

H. R. 6120. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to provide 
for the construction of certain public buildings, and for other 
purposes,” approved May 25, 1926 (44 Stats. 630); the act en- 
titled “An act to amend section 5 of the act entitled ‘An act to 
provide for the construction of certain public buildings, and for 
other purposes,’ approved May 25, 1926,” dated February 24, 
1928 (45 Stats. 137); and the act entitled “An act authorizing 
the Secretary of the Treasury to acquire certain lands within the 
District of Columbia to be used as space for public buildings,” 
approved January 13, 1928 (45 Stats. 51). 
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PROMOTION OF PEACE, EQUALIZATION OF THE BURDENS AND 
MINIMIZATION OF THE PROFITS OF WAR 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee on 
Rules, I call up House Joint Resolution No, 251. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. SNELL] calls up House Joint Resolution 251 as a 
privileged resolution. I make the point of order, for the pur- 
pose of having a ruling by the Chair, that it is not privileged; 
and if the Chair will bear with me for a few minutes, I would 
like to be heard. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will hear the gentleman from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, the resolution provides for 
the appointment of a commission to make an investigation. 
This resolution might with consistency have been referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs under the rules of the House. 
The mere fact that the resolution providing for the appoint- 
ment of a commission was referred to the Committee on Rules 
does not give it a privileged status. I would like to direct the 
attention of the Chair to the character of bills and rules that 
are given a privileged status when reported from the Commit- 
tee on Rules. Subparagraph 45 of Rule XI is the rule that 
pertains, I believe. That rule reads: 


The following-named committees shall have leave to report at any 
time on the matters herein stated, namely: The Committee on Rules on 
rules, joint rules, and order of business. 


Those are the three distinct matters of legislation that the 
Committee on Rules is privileged to report. I respectfully sub- 
mit to the attention of the Chair that, if this resolution had 
provided for the appointment of a commission composed en- 
tirely of Army officers to make this investigation and to mo- 
bilize the industrial activities of the country and had been 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, it would not 
have been a privileged matter. 

A bill providing for the appointment of a commission, no 
matter how constituted, can not be considered as being a rule, 
a joint rule, nor can it be considered as an order of business. 
Therefore, where is the authority in the Committee on Rules to 
bring this up as a privileged matter? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Will the gentieman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield, with the consent of the Speaker. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Is it not evident that the 
reason for bringing this matter from the Rules Committee is to 
save the Committee on Military Affairs from embarrassing 
questions that may be asked of its members as to why, after 
having had this legislation before that committee since 1922, 
that committee has not been able to draft legislation, but has 
to bring in some outsiders to do it? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am not questioning the propriety of 
sending this to the Committee on Rules. The gentleman from 
South Dakota does not grasp the purport of my argument. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. The gentleman grasps it 
entirely but wanted simply to make those remarks. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If this had been referred to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs it would not have received a privileged 
status any more than if it had been referred to the Committee 
on Rules. I am not questioning the propriety of sending it to 
the Committee on Rules, but, having been sent there, it is not 
given any privileged character, because the privileged character 
of the legislation and orders from the Committee on Rules is 
limited to three, as I said previously—rules, joint rules, and 
order of business. 

I do not gainsay that the Committee on Rules may introduce 
a rule making this in order, but they have not done that, and 
the distinguished chairman of the Committee on Rules does not 
pretend that there is a rule providing for its consideration. The 
gentleman calls up this bill as privileged. It was reported us 
privileged, but I contend very strenuously that it is nonprivi- 
leged in character. It rests with the Committee on Rules to 
bring in a rule that would make it in order, but the bill in itself 
is not a privileged resolution. 

Mr. GARRETT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield, with the consent of the Speaker. 

Mr. GARRETT, Referring to the embarrassing situation, re- 
ferred to by the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. JonNSOx ]. 
of the Committee on Military Affairs, can the gentleman imagine 
that it would be any more embarrassing than the embarrass- 
ment the gentleman has experienced on legislation coming out 
of his committee in the last two sessions? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have not been here, but I imagine the 
gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. Jonnson], like all of us, 
has been embarrassed on legislative matters on occasions, but 
this is a matter that pertains to the legislative integrity of the 
House, when a matter has been referred to the Committee on 
Rules, whether, ipse dixit, that of itself gives it a privileged 
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character, when they are restrained under the rules of the 
House to three characters of legislation, namely, rules, joint 
rules, and order of business. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, this is a question that has been 
brought up in the House a great many times, and, as far as I 
am able to remember, every time a resolution of this kind has 
been considered, it was a special rule. We propose setting up 
a special committee to do a special piece of work, and that 
comes under the general provision of the rules, because it is a 
change of the rules for a specific purpose. And when a propo- 
sition of this kind has been before the House it has always been 
considered a privileged proposition and brought up in this 
manner. As far as I know, there has never been any decision 
against that, and I believe it is entirely in accordance with 
the rules, because we are changing the rules for a specific pur- 
pose, namely, to set up a special committee to do a special piece 
of work. As far as I know, all the decisions have been to the 
effect that such matters are privileged to come from the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. Certainly. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman does not mean to contend 
in seriousness that this commission is a committee of the House? 

Mr. SNELL. It has been considered practically the same 
thing. We are setting up a special committee. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Other committees bring in bills for the 
appointment of commissions, but the mere fact that this reso- 
lution was referred to the Committee on Rules does not change 
the eharacter of the legislation. The resolution does not pro- 
vide for a committee of the House but for a commission. The 
Committee on Ways and Means, the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, the Committee on Agriculture may bring in bills providing 
for the appointment of commissions, but that does not make the 
bills privileged. There is nothing in the rules of the House 
which makes a bill privileged simply because it has been re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules. That does not give a bill any 
special standing or significance. 

Mr. SNELL. I do not claim that to be the fact. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I thought that was the burden of the 
gentleman's argument. 

Mr. SNELL, No; it is not. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I would like to have the gentleman point 
me to some precedent or ruling to that effect. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If the gentleman will permit, was the 
joint resolution in regard to the public lands of the country 
considered a privileged resolution or did that come in under a 
rule? I think the commission provided for in that resolution is 
analogous to the commission created in this resolution, 

Mr. SNELL. At this time I do not remember because there 
have been so many. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That was a rather recent matter and I 
think it came in under a rule; I am quite sure it did. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman will permit further, can 
the gentleman, who has such a wide acquaintance with the 
precedents and rules of the House, cite one instance where this 
question has been called to the attention of the Speaker for a 
ruling? This resolution might have gone through to-day by 
acquiescence if a point of order had not been raised. The mere 
fact that on prior occasions the gentleman may have presented 
a similar bill would not make it of such a standing that it 
would be considered a precedent. 

Mr. SNELL. That is the understanding I have had, and they 
have all gone through in that way. Let the Chair rule, 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is prepared to rule. The Chair 
has not the slightest doubt that this joint resolution is brought 
before the House in the proper way. It has been the common 
practice of the present occupant of the Chair, and I think of 
many of his predecessors, to invariably refer bills and joint 
resolutions which create a joint commission, partly consisting 
of Members of the House, to the Committee on Rules. There 
is no other committee to which they could possibly go. Where 
a bill or resolution is reported by the committee having juris- 
diction, the Committee on Rules, and the bill or resolution in- 
volves the creation of a joint committee, which is in itself a 
quasi legislative committee, the Chair believes it comes before 
the House properly and is privileged. It is a change in the 
rules in so far as it permits and provides that Members of the 
House shall serve on the commission which it creates. There- 
fore the Chair overrules the point of order. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the consideration of House Joint Resolution 251, 
to promote peace and to equalize the burdens and to minimize 
the profits of war. Pending that motion, I would like to make 
an agreement with the gentleman from North Carolina as to the 
time to be used in general debate. 
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Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, in the absence of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina, who has asked me to temporarily take 
charge of this phase of the matter, the gentleman from North 
een stated to me that he has requests on this side for 80 

nutes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Does that take care of Members on this 
side who are opposed to the resolution? 

Mr. POU. No. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. You had better put me down for 10 or 
15 minutes. 

Mr. SNELL. I am going to take care of both sides. I am 
going to yield time equally to both sides as far as that is con- 
cerned. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that general 
debate be limited to three hours, one-half to be controlled by the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Pou] and one-half by 
myself. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York moves that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of House 
Joint Resolution 251. Pending that motion the gentleman asks 
unanimous consent that the time for general debate be limited 
to three hours, one half to be controlled by himself and the 
other half by the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Pov]. 
Is there objection? [After a pause] The Chair hears none. 
The question is on the motion of the gentleman from New 
York. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. HUDDLESTON) there were—ayes 190, noes 4. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I object to the vote on 
the ground of no quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. [After counting.] 
Two hundred and fifty-five Members are present, a quorum. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of House Joint Resolution 251, to promote peace and to 
equalize the burdens and to minimize the profits of war, with 
Mr. Simmons in the chair. $ 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of House Joint Resolution 251, which the Clerk wiil report by 
title. 

The Clerk read the title of the resolution. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the first reading of the resolution be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent that the first reading of the resolution be 
dispensed with. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr, Chairman, I simply desire to make a short 
statement relative to this resolution. I want to get before the 
committee the only purpose there is in the resolution, and in 
order that the Members may understand it, I will read the first 
seven lines of the resolution, which state the real purpose: 


That a commission is hereby created to study and consider the 
feasibility of equalizing the burdens and to minimize the profits of 
war, together with a study of policies to be pursued in event of war, 
so as to empower the President immediately to mobilize all the re- 
sources of the country. 


This general proposition has been before the House of Repre- 
sentatives for the last 10 years. As you all know, immediately 
after the late war, there were a great many people in this 
country, and from various parts of the country, who thought 
the burdens of the war had been unevenly distributed among 
our people. As an outcome of this feeling they suggested that 
Congress make some study of the whole proposition to see if it 
were feasible in any way to more equally distribute these 
burdens and to a certain extent take profits out of war. 

As far as I am personally concerned, I do not know whether 
this resolution will accomplish anything or not, but the Rules 
Committee could not see any reason why a study and investiga- 
tion of a problem that meant so much to the people of the 
whole country should not be made, and this is the reason they 
are reporting the resolution to the House at the present time. 

Certain organizations, like the American Legion, are very 
vitally interested in the matter, They feel it is the most defi- 
nite move this country can possibly make for the continued 
peace of the world. There are other organizations, like union 
labor, that are opposed to it, and the only thing we are present- 
ing here at this time is to set up a committee or ą commission to 
study the feasibility of the whole proposition. 

Whether it can be done or not, I am not able to say at the 
pregent time, but I do say that I can see no reason why a com- 
prehensive study of the whole question should not be made, and 
that is all that is intended by the resolution. 
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Mr. BURTNESS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SNELL. Les. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Primarily this commission is intended te 
report back such recommendations as it may reach with refer- 
15 55 or with reference to the subject in general, I 

e 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. BURTNESS. When the commission is primarily estab- 
lished for that purpose, I am wondering if it would not be well 
for a majority of the members of the commission to be Members 
5 rather than a minority. Of course, this is a minor 

Mr. SNELL. There are arguments both ways on that. I 
doubt if it makes any difference at the present time. This com- 
mission reports to the President and in turn the President sends 
the report to Congress, so we get the subject matter before us, 
and if there are any recommendations we can act on them or not 
at our pleasure. 

Mr. BURTNESS. I do not know that my point is important. 
but I do feel that when commissions are appointed, which are 
primarily intended to deal with legislative matters, it might be 
considered good practice to obtain a majority of the members of 
Ta 5 from the membership of the House and the 

nate. 

Aaa? MOORE of Virginia. Will the gentleman from New York 

e. 

Mr. SNELL. I yield to the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. If the measure is to be adopted and 
members of the Cabinet are to be included in the membership 
of the commission, does not the gentleman think that in view of 
the fact there will undoubtedly be very difficult legal questions 
to consider, the Attorney General should be named as one of the 
members of the commission? 

Mr. SNELL. Well, I had not thought of that and I do not 
know that I have any special wishes one way or the other. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. I yield. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I have not looked the matter up, but I 
take it the gentleman knows whether the conscription measure 
which we passed during the war was a war measure or is still a 
statute. 

Mr. SNELL. As far as I know, it has never been repealed. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. The gentleman, then, has not looked up 
that question so as to be sure? 

Mr. GREEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN. A majority of the members of this commission 
will be members of the Congress, will they not? 

Mr. SNELL. No; there are five members of the Cabinet, five 
eevee from the outside, so that the membership will be 10 
to 8. 

Mr. GREEN. A majority of the members would consist of 
those who are now a part of the Government? 

Mr. SNELL. There are to be five members of the Cabinet, 
five from the outside, not connected with the Government, four 
from the House and four from the Senate. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserye the balance of my time and yield 20 
minutes to the gentleman from New York [Mr. WAINWRIGHT]. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I rise to urge the pas- 
sage of this joint resolution. 

It is profoundly gratifying to me that the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Rules [Mr. SNELL] has been moved 
to introduce this resolution so similar to one that I have intro- 
duced in both this and the last Congress, and it must be gratify- 
ing to the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. McSwain], who 
introduced and had pending a similar resolution in the Sixty- 
eighth and Sixty-ninth Congresses. 

The purpose of this resolution is to find the way to put into 
effect in time of war the so-called “universal draft.” It pro- 
poses to create a commission “to study and consider the feasi- 
bility of equalizing the burdens and minimizing the profits of 
war, together with a study of policies to be pursued in the event 
of war.” The principle of the universal draft, so termed, has 
enlisted well-nigh universal popular approval. It means that on 
the outbreak of war all the resources of the Nation, human as 
well as material, shall be forthwith at the disposal of the Goy- 
ernment. It embodies a principle of military, economic, and 
pocia justice that our experience in the last war has well estab- 
lished. 

A measure such as here contemplated has been recommended 
to Congress by two Presidents, Harding and Coolidge; has been 
the subject of platform declarations of both the Republican and 
Democratic Parties at their national conventions; is advocated 
by most of the men still living who guided and developed our 
industrial effort in the Great War; has had universal approval 
in the press and from leaders of public opinion. Let us con- 
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sider some of the great lessons taught by our experience in that 
war, which lead us toward the universal draft in time of war. 

First. That in order to wage a major war successfully, it is 
necessary to mobilize not only an army but the whole Nation 
as well. As Kipling put it, “It is not the individual or the army 
as a whole, but the everlasting teamwork of every bloomin’ 
soul” that wins the war, 

Second. That to keep down the cost of war and avoid unfair- 
ness and inequality in sharing its grievous burden, all profiteer- 
ing must be prevented, and the price of everything, including 
labor, stabilized at the outset and drastically regulated and con- 
trolled throughout the war. 

Third. That the prompter and more united the efforts, the 
more effectively can be struck the blows that will bring an early 
victory. 5 

Fourth. That the temper and morale of the people, particu- 
larly of the fighting forces, so necessary to victorious effort, 
will be kept on a high plane, if the burdens of war can be equally 
apportioned without favoritism or special privilege. 

Fifth. That the more universally and equally the war is 
brought home to, and its burden cast upon every citizen, the 
less lightly will the country be disposed to enter upon a war. 

In our wars there has always been an inequality and injus- 
tice in the way the burdens were imposed—falling heavily on 
some, lightly on others—some suffering severely, others profiting 
inordinately. War profiteering on the part of some has dimmed 
the luster of our arms, the glory of victory in every war we 
have fought. 

It was President Harding who first called attention to this 
inequality in the noble words of his inaugural address. He 
said: 


If, despite this attitude, war is again forced upon us, I earnestly hope 
a way may be found which will unify our individual and collective 
strength and consecrate all America, materially and spiritually, body 
and soul, to the national defense, I can vision the ideal Republic where 
every man and woman is called under the flag for assignment to duty, 
for whatever service, military or civil, the individual is best fitted; 
where we may call to universal service every plant, agency, or facility, 
all in the sublime sacrifice for country ; and not one penny of war profit 
shall inure to the benefit of private individual, corporation, or combina- 
tion, but all above the normal shall flow into the defense chest of the 
Nation. There is something inherently wrong, something out of accord 
with the ideal of republican democracy, where one portion of our citizens 
turns its activity to personal gain amid defensive war while another 
is fighting, sacrificing, or dying for national preservation. 
That then we would have little or no disorganization of economic and 
industrial and commercial systems at home, no staggering war debts, 
no swollen fortunes to flout the sacrifices of our soldiers, no excuse for 
sedition, no pitiable slackerism, no outrage of treason. 


And in his message to Congress December 8, 1922, he declared: 


The proposed survey of a plan to draft all the resources of the Re- 
public, human and material, for national defense may well have your 
approval. I commended such a program in case of future war in my 
inaugural address of March 4, 1921, and every example in the adjust- 
ment and liquidation of war claims and the settlement of war obligations 
persuades me we ought to be prepared for such universal call to armed 
forces. 


In other words, he was then, in effect, urging the very inquiry 
proposed by this resolution. 

I repeat that it is a great gratification to me that the chair- 
man of the Rules Committee has seen fit to introduce under his 
own name a resolution practically identical with mine. 

Mr. SNELL. If the gentleman will yield, I desire to state 
before the House that I claim no authorship of this resolution. 
I redrafted it and presented it, but it belongs to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Warnwricur]. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. It does not belong to me any more 
than it does to the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Mo- 
Swalx] who had an identical resolution pending in the House 
for two years. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota and Mr. HUDDLESTON 


rose. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I can not yield further, my time is so 
limited. 

In October, 1922, the American Legion at its national conven- 
tion adopted a plan for universal conscription, as it was called, 
which was the subject of a bill introduced in this House shortly 
afterwards by the distinguished gentleman from South Dakota 
(Mr. JouHNson], which bill has been pending in Congress, with 
the backing of the American Legion, till in the last Congress, 
apparently recognizing the manifold difficulties, legal, consti- 
tutional, and otherwise, that inhered in the plan, the Legion 
transferred its support to the resolution introduced by me in 
the last and in this Congress, which serves as a basis for the 
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one we are now considering, and is pressing insistently now for 
the adoption of this resolution. 

The Johnson bill, which I have no doubt the gentleman from 
South Dakota will bring to your attention and urge upon you in 
preference to this resolution before the conclusion of this de- 
bate, is a brief measure authorizing the President to draft the 
man power and material resources of the Nation and to stabilize 
prices upon a declaration of war. It embodies a grant of sweep- 
ing and enormous power. Perhaps it is all that is required. 
But the difficulty has been that many hesitate or oppose such 
action without greater study or deliberation than the subject 
has thus far received or until it can be studied in all its aspects 
as proposed by this resolution. 

The Democratic platform of 1924 carried this plank: 


In the event of war, in which the man power is drafted, all other 
resources should likewise be drafted. This will tend to discourage war 
by depriving it of its profits. 


And the Republican platform in the same year this one: 


We believe that in the time of war the Nation should draft for its 
defense not only its citizens but also every other resource which may 
contribute to success. The country demands that should the United 
States ever again be called upon to defend itself by arms the President 
is empowered to draft such material resources and such services as may 
be required, and to stabilize the prices of services and essential com- 
modities, whether utilized in actual warfare or private activity— 


Which plank was repeated in the platform of 1928. The an- 
nual message to Congress in December, 1925, of President 
Coolidge contained this declaration: 


A sound selective service act giving broad authority for the mobiliza- 
tion in time of peril of all the resources of the country, both persons 
and materials, is needed to perfect our defensive policy in accordance 
with our ideals of equality. 


It should be interesting for us to have the views on this great 
subject of the one who is now our President. I quote from a 
letter written to the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Mc- 
Swain] when the matter was under consideration of the Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee in 1924: 


My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: I have been informed that you desire to 
have my opinion on the bill you introduced in respect to organization 
and mobilization of industry and the civil population, generally, in war. 
I am in firm agreement with two principles you have under considera- 
tion; first, to blot out any expectation or realization of a profit as 
the result of war; and, second, to be forehanded in organization. 


He then proceeded to discuss the administrative features re- 
quired and ended with this profoundly interesting statement: 


I would suggest that from a legal point of view a general clause 
should be added to the bill giving a blanket authority to the President 
to fix prices, wages, transportation charges, compensations, embargoes 
on imports and exports, to exercise war powers of requisition under 
circumstances that 75 per cent of the estimated value may be paid and 
the balance determined by the courts in case of disagreement; suspend 
habeas corpus and generally complete an absolute authority in all 
ramifications over the whole civilian life with the provision that be may 
delegate these authorities through the various agencies. War ts an 
unhappy business, and the great bulk of our ordinary safeguards of life 
must be forgotten, and the more evident it is that the whole Nation 
will be put in the storm and made to bear its share of the sacrifice 
the less likely we are to go to war. 


And he called attention in his testimony before the com- 
mittee to the British Defense of the Realm act, which had been 
prepared long before the war and was put instantly in opera- 
tion, conferring the most complete powers ever conferred upon 
a government, 

And here, now, we are offered the opportunity to finally give 
effect to all such declarations and recommendations and to be 
prepared in this full manner in the event of the calamity of an- 
other war. This measure, in its contingent aspect, far tran- 
scends in importance the measures with which we are usually 
ealled upon to deal. It is 10 years since our last Great War 
ended. Year by year its lessons and experiences are receding 
farther and farther into the past, the participants in the great 
drama growing fewer and older, and it is losing its importance 
as a subject of public discussion or consideration. Yet in the 
interest of the national defense, in the interest of due prepara- 
tion for the next great war, whenever sooner or later that great 
affliction and emergency shall come upon us, what could be 
more important than the purpose of this resolution? If the 
measure it contemplates is adopted, it will mean that when we 
go to war everybody and everything needed will go in the war. 
Property, capital, and industry will be drawn upon on the same 
terms, so far as practicable as we draw upon the young man- 
hood of the Nation. No holding back on account of wealth or 
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position so far as humanly possible, so far as it can be avoided, 
no slackers, no inequalities, no special or financial advantage to 
anyone who is held out of the fighting forces for service deemed 
in his case more useful. Also, so far as practicable, equality of 
compensation for the man with the rifle and the man in com- 
merce, business, or industry; all of fighting age put on absolute 
equality and used where their service can best be applied; no 
superior advantage to the man who is permitted to stay at home, 
no matter what his condition in life. To show the way to ac- 
complish all this or as much as is reasonably and legally pos- 
sible under our system of government will be the supreme task 
of this commission. 

It was John Adams who said: “The national defense is the 
cardinal duty of the statesman.” 

That duty is ever present, no matter how remote the possibility 
of war. And so this measure is within the scope of our ever- 
present duty. 

From the standpoint of the national defense, the “ universal 
draft,” or “ universal service,” as President Harding was pleased 
to term it, will prove of inestimable advantage. It is hard to 
conceive of the nation or combination of nations that would re- 
sort to war with us with the full knowledge of the way this 
great Nation would then go to war. 

When we show the world how America will go to war, if 
war is forced upon her again, the world will not be apt to want 
any war with us. 

From the standpoint of social and economic justice, there 
would be no inequality as in the last war; no cause for the 
burning sense of injustice and unfairness felt by the men who 
served in our armed forces at the fact that while they were 
called upon to fight and maybe to die, thousands of others of 
their own ages were fattening off the war and making profits 
or earning compensation greater than they ever had before 
or than they had any moral right to make. That should all be 
done away with—no more a dollar a day for the man in the 
ranks and $40 a day for the man in industry; no necessity or 
reason for any demand after the war to adjust the compensation 
of the one to the other. As President Harding said in his 
inaugural address: 

There is something wrong with the democracy which sends its 
young men to war and at the same time gives their fellow countrymen 
the opportunity to make enormous profit. 


It is to provide against that shocking inequality that we are 
seeking to legislate, or as President Coolidge said: 


There is little defense which can be made of a system which puts 
some men in the ranks on very small pay and leaves others undis- 
turbed to reap very large profit. 


From the standpoint of limiting the cost of war it should be 
profoundly effective. The cost of war, irrespective of the neces- 
sary toll in human life and suffering, is measured largely by 
the duration of the conflict and the cost in prices exacted or 
required to be paid for the materials and munitions to sustain 
and equip the armed forces for the fighting. In that we would 
be better prepared, we should be able to force the issue and 
bring the conflict to an earlier conclusion. In that we would 
be able to fix or control and thus to stabilize prices we should 
avoid for the first time in our history, the disgraceful profiteer- 

ing and preying on the necessities of the Government and fellow 
countrymen, that have marred the otherwise creditable and 
glorious record of every war we have fought. The luster of 
the record of our fighting forces has been too often dimmed 
by the greed and avarice of many of those necessarily called 
on to supply their wants. As President Coolidge also said: 

In the advent of war, power should be lodged somewhere for the 
stabilization of prices so far as that might be possible in justice to the 
country and its defenders, 


Thus being able to hold prices down to a reasonable level, by 
being able to stabilize prices, the ultimate cost of a war will be 
relatively kept down as it never in our history has been before. 

In discussing the result, if power and organization as con- 
templated had existed in the last war, Bernard Baruch, who in 
the latter stages of the last war through the War Industries 
Board exercised the full power delegated to him by the Presi- 
dent, said at one of our hearings— 

If such an organization, which we were approaching at the end of the 
war, had been put into effect at the beginning, the cost of the war, in 
my opinion, would have been not more than one-half of what it was, 
and there would not have been economic chaos and profiteering. 


It is true that in the last stages of the war the Government 
or the President was very nearly, through his War Industries 
Board and other controls, exercising the powers here contem- 
plated, but this was because of voluntary submission to the 
power and authority found necessary, asserted, and exercised. 
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What we are proposing is to write this authority into the law to 
avoid any question of the validity of its exercise. 

We entered the last war absolutely unprepared, with no ade- 
quate law on the books to meet the needs of the great military 
and naval effort required. We at once went to eonscription or 
the draft of man power, but it was many months before ade- 
quate provision was made for the equipment of our forces, and 
then, as we all know, the war was practically over before the 
supplies came through in the mass or quantity required. Mo- 
bilization of man power proved comparatively easy, but the 
mobilization of industry and resources proved a herculean task, 
bristling with unforeseen problems and difficulties, 

Let me mention some of the elements it was found necessary to 
control and coordinate, and as to which it was found necessary 
to establish priorities: Raw materials, foreign commerce, prices, 
food, power, capital, labor, transportation, communications. All 
of these were controlled during the World War, but the con- 
trols were only developed from the stern exigencies of the 
situation as the war progressed, and became possible mostly by 
reason of voluntary submission to the will of the Government. 
The enormously increased cost ensuing from the lack of these 
controls in the early stages of the war make it our duty now in 
time of peace to provide that each of them shall become avail- 
able in time of war. If the legisiation here contemplated is 
accomplished every necessary control can be made ready to go 
into operation immediately. 

The national defense act as amended in 1920 as the result 
of our war experience goes part of the way. It fixes the respon- 
sibility for the making of plans for the mobilization of material 
and industrial organizations for war-time needs; it provides 
for an expansible organization of the Regular Army, National 
Guard, and reserves, but it makes no provision for actually 
mobilizing either the man power or the industrial resources. 
It provides for the making of plans, but practically stops there. 
We know that the successful waging of a great war requires the 
prompt mobilization not only of an army but of the whole nation 
as well. For almost 10 years we have waited to take the great 
necessary steps contemplated by this measure. Let us wait no 
longer. We have not now even a selective draft act to provide 
the man power and little of the necessary legislation which 
our experience in the late war showed to be so vitally necessary 
to meet the shock of another war. Are we still to wait, as we 
did before, until we are actually at war to put the needed laws 
upon the statute books or shall we, as far-seeing statesmen, 
under the greatest of our responsibilities, namely, to provide for 
the defense of the Nation, do our part, take this step toward pro- 
viding for this wise, practical, and necessary measure of national 
defense? 

In the lecture which he has been accustomed for some years 
to deliver at the War College Mr. Baruch, than whom no man 
in the country is better qualified to express a valuable opinion 
on the subject, usually begins as follows: 

I strongly recommend that legislation be put into effect that would 
give power to the President, in case of war or threatened war, to mobilize 
immediately the resources of the Nation. That would mean the mobili- 
zation of men, money, materials, and foods, the fixing of all prices; 
that means labor also and the regulation and distribution of production. 


On the question as to whether we should now undertake to 
legislate for the “universal draft” without any such prelimi- 
nary study and investigation as here proposed, I quote from a 
speech advocating such a commission made five years ago in 
this House by the distinguished gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
RamstyeER] as furnishing a fairly complete answer. He said: 


The conscription of all the resources of the Nation, both human and 
material, is a big and very complex proposition. It extends beyond the 
jurisdiction of any one of the standing committees of the Houses of 
Congress, It is a subject that covers every activity of the people— 
labor, agriculture, industry, finance, business, and others. The com- 
mittee or commission authorized to investigate this subject should have 
wide powers, including the power to call before it the best experts in 
the country, both in and out of the Government service. To go into this 
question thoroughly will involve the expenditure of some money, which 
no committee of either House of Congress can do without special 
authorization. 


The bigness and complexity of the problem appear from an 
enumeration of some of the questions which inhere in the prob- 
lem itself. For instance, how far can property, including 
capital, be taken or commandeered without full compensation 
in the end, some time, and if not full compensation, what rule 
of value shall be applied when taken in or for war? How far 


ean we wisely, prudently, or lawfully go in eliminating profits? 
What we must seek is constant maximum of production at 
lowest and unvarying prices. Can maximum of production be 
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achieved without reference to profit? Can all profit be elimi- 
nated without destroying the incentive to production? 

Shall regulation of profits be entirely through the medium of 
taxation or through a fixed percentage above actual cost, or 
partly by both? Can all be put on the same basis of compensa- 
tion as are the fighting forces? Theoretically they may be, but 
practically can they be? And, if they can, should they be; and, 
if not, how shall the compensation of those not in the fighting 
forces be regulated? These suggest but a few of the matters 
with which the commission must deal, and as to which they 
must find sensible and practicable conclusions. 

Mr. TABER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Yes. 

Mr. TABER. On page 2, at the end of the first section, 
should there not be some language that would provide for the 
appointment of the commission by the President? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I think there should be, and before 
we get through I think that provision should be made. I had 
already noted that omission. 

Mr. Chairman, because the ultimate effect of this resolution 
is so sound from the standpoint of national defense, because it 
is so desirable from the standpoint of minimizing the costs of 
war, because it is so just and fair from the standpoint of dis- 
tributing fairly the burden of war, because, and above all, it 
should be so effective in keeping us at peace and out of war, and, 
lastly, because of the patriotic impulse on which it rests and 
the weight of authority and sound judgment with which it 
comes to us, we should pass this resolution. 

To-day we may be basking in the sunshine of peace and content- 
ment, but to-morrow we may be struggling in the throes of a 
bitter, bloody war. That is no trite sentiment, but the lesson 
which should haye been burned into us by all the history and 
experience of the past, to which history and experience we are 
no strangers, So it behooves us, charged as we are with a 
sacred trust, profiting from our recent experience, to make this 
provision for the national defense. [Applause.] 

Mr. POU. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. HUDDLESTON]. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, this measure is not 
nearly so innocuous as the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
SNELL] seems to think. To understand its true significance we 
must know something of its genesis. 

Measures having for their purpose the conscription of property 
and labor for war have been pending before Congress for some 
eight years. To know what is contemplated and what it is 
expected will result from this commission we must study these 
measures and see what they propose. 

The measure now before the House is designed as the entering 
wedge and as a basis for propaganda in behalf of the proposals 
embraced in the previous bills. Members who are for the con- 
scription of property and labor should be for this proposal. 
Those who are against such a radical purpose should be against 
this proposal. The time to put out a fire is when It starts. The 
time to scotch a snake is before it coils to strike. 

This measure would never have been here except for the 
championship of those like the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
WarnWEIGHT], who has just taken his seat, who believes in the 
conscription of property andi labor. These forces have been 
behind it, and haye been pushing it on in every possible way 
they are behind it here to-day, and they will vote for it Pads 
mously. It is not study of the proposal which they desire, it is 
that it shall be pushed on to consummation and be ripened into 
the adamant of established law. 


TO REDEEM THE REPUBLICAN CAMPAIGN PLEDGE 


This resolution is no mere gesture, no mere passage in the 
air, it has a partisan political aspect, as I can readily recognize. 

To understand more fully what is behind it let us read an 
extract from the Republican platform of 1928. It will be found 
on page 10629 of the CongresstonaL Recorp of May 29, 1928. 
Here it is: 

We believe that in time of war the Nation should draft for its 
defense not only its citizens but also every resource which may con- 
tribute to success. The country demands that should the United States 
ever again be called upon to defend itself by arms, the President be 
. empowered to draft such material resources and such services as may 
be required, and to stabilize the prices of services and essential com- 
modities, whether utilized in actual warfare or private activity. 

Note its provisions carefully—the “ President” is to do the 
drafting; the President“ is to have this deadly power, and is 
to decide when it shall be exercised. Note again that “ services ” 
are to be drafted “ services”; to wit, labor, and that this labor 
is to be “ utilized ” in “ private activity.” 

We are here to-day to redeem a Republican political cam- 
paign promise, 
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BF ae WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
Mr. HUDDLESTON. No; the gentleman must excuse me. 
Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I wanted to ask the gentleman what 

the Democratic platform of that same year said. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. The people who wrote the Democratic 
platform in 1928 had sense enough to keep quiet on the subject. 
[Laughter.] In the 1924 platform the Democrats declared in 
favor of taking the profits out of war. They have never pro- 
posed the conscription of labor. 

I can conceive of a “regular” Republican feeling obligated 
to carry out his party’s platform. It is the “regular” thing to 
do, but I can not conceive of any real Democrat helping carry 
out a vicious and foolish plank of the Republican platform. 

HARMLESS IN APPEARANCE, VICIOUS IN INTENT 

This resolution is well disguised. It looks quite Farben o on 
its face. Its pretence is really to study the question, to see 
whether it is feasible, and what ought to be done. That is the 
guise in which it is put forward. What is really intended to be 
done, as we are bound to assume if the Republican control has 
the least vestage of honesty left, is to redeem the party’s cam- 
paign promise. Unless Members are prepared to make good 
upon that campaign declaration, an affirmative declaration in 
behalf of the conscription of property and labor, property for 
both public and private use and labor for both public and 
private industry—unless they are prepared to commit them- 
selves to that awful proposition, then the time to stop is now. 

That is what it really means. In considering this measure we 
should recognize that that is what is contemplated, and that 
this commission which is provided for will be composed of those 
who are utterly servile to the influence of the War and Navy 
Departments and will return to us with a bill which carries to 
its deadly fullness that which is proposed by this Republican 
declaration. It is our duty to consider this measure in the light 
of that which is contemplated and the purpose to be accom- 
plished and t9 visualize what will be the ultimate result. 

CONSCRIPTION NOT FOR PUBLIC PURPOSE BUT FOR PRIVATE PROFIT 


Here is a proposal to conscript property for public use and for 
private use—to take property, not merely to devote it to the 
public service nor to use it for the direct purposes of war but 
to place it in the hands of selfish men for use in their private 
industries—to put money in their pockets as a result of the 
conscription. 

In principle this is the most flagrant attack ever made within 
this Chamber upon the institution of private property. Gentle 
men on the Republican side point to themselyes and their party 
with pride as the defenders of private property. Now you pro- 
pose to strike down the sacredness which has hitherto attached 
to it and say that the owner of private property has no rights in 
it that the Government is bound to respect. 

A COMMUNISTIC PROPOSAL 


This proposal, in so far as tts principle is concerned, is essen- 
tially communistic. No blatant red-eyed radical ever proposed 
anything more destructive of the institution of private property. 
No Bolshevist in the confiscation of property in Russia ever 
proposed anything as radical as this. The confiscation of the 
most extreme communist has always been excused as being for 
the public good, for the general public welfare, and as in the 
interest of society at large. Here is proposed a confiscation not 
solely in the public good, but which may be for private benefit. 
There is an essential difference. The Republicans call them- 
selves the champions of private property and say they will 
defend it. Yet with this proposal they strike it down and 
deal it a mortal blow. It is not an attack which comes from 
the body of the people, not an attack by the proletariat—by the 
vast propertyless class. It is not originated nor made by them. 
It is not an attack from below but is an attack from above. 
It is an attack not by the rabble but by organized government 
now unhappy under the control of the great property interests 


of the country. 
THE “ PSEUDOSOCIALISTS * 

The doctrines of Carl Marx are entirely respectable. He 
founded a school of political and economic philosophy, the 
teachings of which are worthy of the study of any man who 
desires to be well informed. I am not a Socialist, but I have 
respect for the teachings of socialism. I recognize the pro- 
found philosophy upon which they are based, and I have 
great respect for a true socialist, for it is my observation 
that he is usually a well-informed and thoughtful man and is 
devoted to the public good. He is interested in society as a 
whole, and is usually willing to make sacrifices for its welfare. 

But there is another class of socialists, alas, too prevalent in 
these times, who, while they claim to be democratic in their 
faith, are betraying the principles of democracy and going over 
to socialism. I call them the “false” or “ pseudosocialists.” 
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They are those who press for a kind of state socialism, not 
for the benefit of the whole people, but for the benefit of a 
small, privileged, exploiting class. For them it is impossible 
for me to entertain respect. 

No nonsocialist can define socialism to the satisfaction of a 
Socialist. But I may say that it is the fundamental of social- 
ism that the good of society is paramount—the good of society 
at large. The doctrine may be stated as that the private indi- 
vidual has no rights which society at large is bound to respect 
or to give effect to, when they are in conflict with the interests 
of society. The doctrine stated even in extreme terms is 
worthy of consideration and respect. It is worthy of study, but 
it is entirely opposite to the doctrine of individualism upon which 
our political and economic institutions are founded. 

THE DOCTRINE OF INDIVIDUALISM 

The doctrine of individualism is that society, when it comes 
into conflict with the rights of the individual, has no rights be- 
yond such as are essential to its existence. It declares that 
there must be an essential and direct interest of society involved, 
otherwise the rights of the individual to do as he chooses to do 
must be free and unrestrained. Democracy holds that the 
rights of the individual are not mere political rights but that 
they are natural, moral rights, because God gave them to man 
when He made him a living soul. Thus saith the democratic 
law, “that all men are created equal that they are endowed 
by their Creator with certain inalienable rights, that among 
these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” And so- 
ciety can not take them away. They are inalienable. Men 
can not sell them, and they can not be confiscated—they can not 
be conscripted either in peace or in war. But the psuedosocial- 
ists say that man has no rights that they are bound to respect, 
that they may do what they choose with the individual, so long 
as it may be pretended that the public interest is advanced 
thereby, and particularly when the welfare of the privileged 
classes and particular interests and individuals is served. 

This measure assumes the propriety in case of war of taking 
property without due process and without just compensation. 
It assumes the validity of subverting the owner's interest be- 
cause of an emergency due to war. But war is merely one of 
many conceivable causes of national emergencies. Flood, 
famine, and plague may produce emergencies as great as war. 
If private ownership may be set aside for a war emergency, it 
may with propriety be set aside on account of other emer- 
gencies. And at last the principle being established, it is left 
for those in position of decision to say what is an “ emergency.” 

The propertyless masses may conceive of an economic emer- 
gency arising from the collection of natural resources and 
wealth into the control of.a few. The proletariat may find in 
the conscription of property for a war emergency a precedent 
for confiscation to remedy economic conditions. The attack on 
property, started from above by those who control the machin- 
ery of government, may yet be offered as an excuse for an 
attack on property from those dissatisfied with the distribution 
of wealth. 

THE OPPOSITION OF LABOR 

There are friends of the laboring man on the other side of the 
Chamber. Little as anyone would think so, there are many 
Republicans [laughter] who are friendly to the men who toll. 
There are Members on that side who want to respond to their 
obligations to average men and women. 

I am not authorized to speak for labor. Labor speaks through 
its own chosen agents, of which I am not one. I was never 
eligible to belong to a labor organization. I am interested in 
labor only because I am interested in the masses of men. But 
I am familiar with the thought of labor. I know what the 
laboring people are thinking about. I know their principles 
and what their views are on public questions. I know, if you 
do not, that labor is against this measure, and labor will remem- 
ber it against you if you vote for it. 

Do not anybody think that is a threat. It is not. I have no 
authority even so much as to speak for labor. It is merely a 
warning. I know labor, and I warn Members of the House 
that labor will hold them to a strict account for their action 
here to-day. 

Labor well knows what real purpose is behind this measure. 
The leaders and those who are active in the labor movement 
are of the most intelligent class in this country. They know 
what is being done here better than the bankers and other 
business groups know. They know what you are doing better 
than the bankers and lawyers in your districts know. They 
know the purpose of this measure. 

Labor advocates no revolutionary doctrine! Organized labor 
is in favor of the established order and is friendly toward the 
institution of private property. Organized labor will defend 
that institution, although the pseudosocialists have betrayed it. 
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A MEASURE AIMED AT LABOR 


Organized labor knows that this measure is aimed at labor. 
Disguise it as you will, sugar coat it as the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. SNELL] has done, labor is undeceived. 

Sugar coat it as you may, labor knows at whom this measure 
is aimed, 

Labor realizes that property can always take care of itself. 
You can pass your conscription measures, to conscript property, 
but the great property interests will not be disturbed. Labor 
knows that property can not be conscripted, because property 
is so strong a giant that it moves executives and legislative 
bodies and when need be even courts like puppets on a string. 
Do not think for a moment that this measure will do real vio- 
lence to private property. It may do so in principle, but what 
care its advocates for mere principle. That feature is thrown 
in just to help with the disguise. Those who are back of this 
measure apparently think that property has been omitted and 
its supporters are merely saying by it, “We will go out and 
conscript labor for the next war.” That is their real purpose. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Yes. 

Mr. CRISP. Is it not true that without a constitutional 
amendment you could not make this proposition effective? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Under any reasonable and understand- 
ing interpretation of the Constitution you can not conscript 
property and labor without a constitutional amendment. Of 
course, the courts are composed of men—human beings like 
everybody else. No man can predict what they will do if the 
public demand is loud enough. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. 
the gentleman there? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I agree with the legal proposition 
the gentleman has just expressed, but I would like to ask the 
gentleman this question 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. May I say before the gentleman pro- 
ceeds with the question that in agreeing that a constitutional 
amendment is required before labor or property can be con- 
scripted, the gentleman, by implication, does the very thing 
that I have been trying to avoid doing—he impeaches the good 
faith of those pressing this resolution. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. No; I did not so intend. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Not intentionally, but it follows neces- 
sarily that they know that this measure is a mere gesture de- 
signed to pass for an attempt to redeem that campaign promise. 
I have been trying to take them seriously, but it is hard to do. 
(Laughter. ] 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Does not the gentleman think that 
in advance of any further danger of war the Constitution ought 
to be amended as proposed by the Dill resolution pending in the 
Senate, or by some similar resolution? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I am not familiar with the Dill reso- 
lution. 


Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt 


TAX THE PROFITS OUT OF WAR 


A good way to prevent war would be to provide for a sys- 
tem of taxation which would take away from the profits 
men might expect to make. Yet the chief interests that are 
pushing this measure are those who refused to help to levy such 
taxes when it was proposed to do so when we were actually at 
war. When it was then proposed to take the profit out of war 
by taxation they opposed the taxation. 

I repeatedly said on the floor of this House during the World 
War that no man should be permitted to come out of the war 
richer than when we went into it, and I advocated then a sys- 
tem of taxation of profits that would take away the war profits. 
I found myself then opposed by some of those who are now 
pushing this measure. They not only opposed my proposals 
and defeated them but they damned me as a “socialist.” The 
true socialists did not do that, but the pseudosocialists of then 
and now. I was “attacking property,” they said. They are 
not interested in principle—they are interested only in results 
of the kind that fall and “clink” one on top of the other into 
a coffer. That is the brand of socialism that they favor. 

I picked up this morning a speech that I made in this Cham- 
ber on July 9, 1917. It was printed in the Recorp, page 479, 
volume 55, part 8. I then said: 


It seems fundamental to me that there should be no profits in war; 
that neither financiers nor war contractors should be allowed to make 
money out of their country’s misfortune and from human misery and 
suffering. 

Men are being conscripted for the war. Why should not profits and 
incomes also be conscripted? What moral right is there in big busi- 
ness concerns to pile up swollen fortunes while the country is being 
bankrupted and bled white? This war should be paid for by those who 
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are able to pay, by those who make a profit from it. They should not 
be permitted to come out richer than they went in, while the plain 
people come out decimated and impoverished. 


I realized then that it was impracticable to attempt to con- 
script property; that the final results of such an attempt would 
prove disastrous; that it were better to permit profit making 
than to try to stop it by such a means; that it would “be 
insane to burn the house merely to destroy the vermin.” 

I advocated that neither financier nor contractor should be 
allowed to make money out of their country’s misfortune, and 
from human misery and suffering. That, of course, is an 
ideal—it expresses the standpoint of idealism. I realized then, 
and I realize now, that if we should have a system of conscrip- 
tion of property for war, the results would be more disastrous 
than if we should lose the war. Preferable it would be to lose 
the war than an attack on private property and the disruption 
of the channels of commerce and human activity, as would fol- 
low on any such a strategy. 

PROPERTY WILL TAKE CARE OF ITSELF—LABOR NEEDS DEFENDERS 

But, as I said. my tears now are not for property. Others will 
speak for it. Property will take care of itself. It fears no lack 
of champions. What does property care for constitutions and 
laws when property controls the Government which enforces the 
laws and the courts who interpret their meaning? 

My grief is for the common people, those against whom this 
measure is aimed; those whom it is proposed shall be fettered 
in slavery under the excuse of patriotism, those who shall be 
fettered in slavery for private property. 

And think of it—this proposal comes from the political party 
which pretends to descend from that great champion of human 
liberty, “Honest Abe.” What a departure! What a fall! 
That supreme lover of liberty, now claimed as the fountain head 
of a party which betrays liberty upon every occasion! Abra- 
ham Lincoln would turn in his grave. [Applause.] 

CONSCRIPTION OF PROPERTY IMPRACTICABLE 

The proposal to conscript property is unworkable and im- 
practicable. Conscription of property must take the form of 
physical seizure or of fixing prices, The major part of prop- 
erty is not useful for war purposes. If all is seized, the ex- 
pense and the vast machinery required for administration will 
far outweigh any possible benefit. If only the useful property 
is seized, there will yet be waste, disorder, and difficult ma- 
chinery to manipulate, with inevitable discrimination, favorit- 
ism, corruption, tyranny, and every conceivable governmental 
abuse. 

To whatever extent property may be seized, there will result 
a corresponding social and economic disruption, with conse- 
quences of far-reaching extent and lasting long after the war 
has ended. 

If there is conscription by the fixing of prices, the benefit, in 
any event, will probably not equal the harm which will be done. 
Prices are to be fixed for the period of the war only, with no 
account of the previous prices or prices after the close of the 
war. Again, there will be overwhelming disruption and con- 
fusion, which only the greatest war disaster would cause. The 
most serious economic aspect of war is the disrupting of the 
ordered channels of business activity. Governmental price fix- 
ing will greatly aggravate the economic disorder which follows 
a war and make worse that which must necessarily be bad, 

The proposal is that “in case of war” the President shall be 
authorized to conscript. The authority is not contingent upon 
the strength of our adversary, but may be exercised upon war 
with some puny and ineffective power. He may exercise it in a 
war with the least of the nations if in his opinion it is desirable. 
We may therefore find a war deliberately provoked merely to 
bring this great power of the President into play, and find it 
exercised for reasons and under conditions never contemplated 
by Congress. 

There are many who advocate peace-time price fixing for 
monopolized products or to prevent undue profits. The answer 
of their opponents is that freedom of contract is inherent in 
our system and fundamental. If, however, prices may be fixed 
because of a war emergency, they may with propriety be fixed 
because of any emergency or for other good cause. In conscrip- 
tion by price fixing, a precedent will be found for price fixing at 
any and all times—and away with the freedom of contract. 

WILL NOT TAKE PROFIT OUT'OF WAR y 


To conscript property either by seizure or fixing prices will 
not take the profit out of war. It begins with the beginning of 
war or when it is imminent. Profits which have been made in 
anticipation are left intact. During the year and a half prior to 
our entry into the World War greater profits were made than 
during the period of the war. The year and a half following 
the signing of the armistice was a continuous orgy of profiteering 
and profit making. 
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Perhaps, after all, the profit makers most dangerous to peace 
are those who make a business of furnishing Army and Navy 
supplies between wars—the preparedness-for-private-profit ele- 
ment. Vast profits are made in times of peace by Army and 
Navy contractors. It is to their interest that there should be 
great armaments on land and sea, and they foster war scares 
and other movements for the increase of Army and Navy. Their 
activities tend far more to produce conditions which make for 
war than the alleged influence of those who expect to make 
money while the war is on. The bill does not attempt to reach 
i military contractors nor to take away their 
profits. 

The advocates of the proposal agree that where property is 
seized or prices fixed the owners shall be allowed a reasonable 
return for its use or profit in its sale. Again, the opportunity 
for favoritism and corruption in the exercise of discretion in 
fixing the profit and return. 

No class ever derives benefits from war comparable to the 
professional soldier—the officer who has chosen arms as a 
profession. With war comes his opportunity for distinction 
and for rapid promotion. In war the officer caste receives 
the highest social honors and respect with an accretion of dig- 
nity to its calling. The officer is honored and glorified, with 
a corresponding enhancement of influence and emoluments. 
Trained to arms, he naturally relies upon force and regards 
war as a reasonable and proper means for the settlement of 
disputes between nations. No scheme for deprofitizing war 
should omit regard for this influential class of war bene- 
ficiaries. 

DEPRIVES PEOPLE OF POWER TO VETO WAR 

The Government of the United States belongs to our citizens. 
It is the instrumentality by which they express themselves and 
work their will. The people have the right to govern this 
country, even to misgovern it if they choose. The people are 
the source of all authority and have the right to decide public 
questions. It is a natural and moral right belonging to our 
system. The people have the right to decide whether there 
shall be peace or war. To wage war against the deliberate will 
and judgment of the majority is an indefensible governmental 
usurpation. There should be no declaration of war not sup- 
ported by the considered judgment of a substantial majority 
of the people. 

It is practically impossible to have a worth-while referen- 
dum upon war. The institution of war under our system must 
be left to the legislative and executive branches. But there 
should always be left to the people an opportunity to express 
their will upon it. They should always have the power to 
veto the war by refusing to support it. One reason why I 
have always opposed conscription of soldiers is that it de- 
prives the people of their opportunity for decision upon war by 
forcing them to serve whether or not they agree with the justice 
of the cause. I oppose conscription of property upon the same 
grounds. It is not only bad public policy and violative of 
democratic principles, but it violates the natural and moral 
right of the citizen to take his property for the support of a 
war waged against his will and for purposes which his con- 
science does not approve. 

PACLIFISTS——£X-SOLDIERS—MILITARISTS 

Strange to say, the proposal to conseript property and labor 
has assembled as its advocates antagonistic groups such as 
pacifists, ex-soldiers, and militaristic advocates of prepared- 
ness. Each group supports the measure for separate reasons 
of its own, reasons which are faulty and illogical except as to 
the militarists, whose position is in part well taken for their 
purposes. 

The pacifist theory is that it will discourage movements for 
war. This theory assumes that expectant profiteers deliber- 
ately cause wars so that they may derive profits therefrom. 
Such influences are the least of all factors in producing war. 
The prospect for profits is too remote and dependent upon too 
many contingencies, and the hazard of loss too great to move 
any substantial number, no matter how selfish and wicked 
they might be. The profit makers are usually already men of 
property. Not all such men make war profits. Frequently 
they sustain heavy losses because of war. Profit making from 
war depends largely upon chance, the securing of contracts, the 
particular business in which men are engaged, and other factors 
which no one can foresee. 

I fully agree that in the main wars are about property 
interests and their consequences are measured in terms of 
property, but the activities of profit makers most dangerous to 
the Nation’s peace occur prior to war and only finally culmi- 
nate in war. For illustration, financiers and industrialists 
advocate larger military forces so as to increase the Govern- 
ment’s influence in imperialistic practices—in finding markets 
and opportunity for investment, and other means of exploita- 
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tion of foreign fields. It is with no deliberate purpose to cause 
war that the financier demands of his government that he be 
given a share in a foreign loan, or that the Philippines be 
retained so that he may invest and trade. The war comes 
maybe a generation later as the final and unforeseen result of 
governmental activity taken at his behest, and possibly by the 
war his investment and accumulations are lost. He did not 
will the war. Probably he will be dead when it comes. 


All efforts to prevent or avoid wars which do not take |. 


account of the causes of war are wasted and vain. Wars 
can not be prevented by paper agreements. They are prevent- 
able only by dealing with their causes. Foolish indeed is the 
pacifist who hopes to avoid war by preparation for war, by 
organizing his country for war, by increasing its military 
strength and preparing to wage the most effective war. Such 
measures do but promote the war spirit and develop the “ will 
for war” and the reliance upon force instead of upon right. 

The ex-soldier, rankled by his own conscription, demands 
that property be put upon an equality with men. But let 
him reflect that among the conscripts themselyes some were 
exalted and others thrust into the mire—there was no equal- 
ity, for hundreds of thousands found the easier places and 
the easier way. Millions of others, for no sufficient reasons, 
were excused and exempted, and millions more were over 
or under age, and other millions were not conscripted because 
they were women. Under no possible system of conscription 
of soldiers can there be an equality of sacrifice. 

Nor would the conscription of property produce equality of 
sacrifice, for never can the jeopardy of property equal the 
jeopardy of life, nor can the loss of property bring a pang 
equal to that of the soldier in the field. Equality of sacrifice, 
like equality of opportunity, is an abstraction and must remain 
a dream. In seeking it we must not enter upon impracticable 
and unsound schemes which will lead us far astray. 


FAULTY LOGIC OF TR MILITARISTS 


Of the groups supporting the measure only the militarists 
are sustained by a measure of logic. With conscription of 
men and property at the discretion of the military Commander 
in Chief, our Nation will be organized for war as never in 
all history was any nation before us. It will intimidate the 
nations, and will give us temporarily a preponderating strength. 
With one hundred and ten millions of population potentially 
under arms, backed by vast natural and industrial resources and 
an aggregate wealth of near three hundred billions, the nations 
will have cause for fear for our maneuver. 

The nations will probably tremble temporarily. They will 
tremble until they themselves have put similar measures into 
operation. They will tremble only until by alliances they have 
restored their relative strength. Then we will be exactly where 
we began, and the world will be camped on a field mined with 
deadly explosives. 

It is the way of all “preparedness.” It leads toward war, 
for it is preparedness for war and not for peace. Nations 
that arm themselves drive nations with conflicting interests 
to arms, and the more thorough the preparation of one nation 
the more thoroughgoing must be the organization of its pos- 
sible adversaries, until with each increase in burden in the 
competition in armaments a point is finally reached when the 
burdens become more onerous than even defeat might be, and 
the pressure to put the contest to an issue becomes irresistible. 

There is no “adequate preparedness.” Its meaning comes 
to depend wholly upon the strength of possible combinations 
of adversaries, and as the preparation must be made “ ade- 
quate” to each change in the condition of the adversary there 
can be no stability and nothing fixed, but always an increasing 
competition in the burdens of alliances and armaments. All 
for doing a vain and useless thing. 

Again, war is not merely a matter of machines and automa- 
tons. The human element must not be overlooked. At last 
courage and love of country are necessary. Those who drive 
on and on with militaristic measures do not seem to realize 
that conscription does not make for love of country, that State 
slavery does not tend to produce intelligence, courage, and 
patriotism. In the long run the bravest men and the best sol- 
diers are to be found among the freest men. Even with the 
world’s brief experience with conscription it is demonstrated 
that conscript armies are not finally the most reliable. The 
test of a soldier is defeat. The free, the voluntary soldier, 
re-forms and fights again, but the soldier who was driven to the 
trenches is freed by defeat and goes his way. The world never 
saw such military collapse as that which followed upon the 
defeat during the World War of the conscript armies of Ger- 
many, Austria, and Russia. 

Therefore, those who drive for conscription of men and prop- 
erty go forward to destroy the quality of the materials with 
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which they would seek victory; as they sacrifice the liberties 
of the people for efficiency in war they destroy the efficiency 
which they would promote. Conscription is not an instrument 
for permanent military success, Rather it is a means to final 
destruction and defeat. 


WAR SHOULD BE OUTLAWED 


I am in full harmony with those who would prevent war. I 
would join them in outlawing war and, failing that, in minimiz- 
ing its horrors and its consequences, 

War is a crime against civilization and humanity. It is the 
most stupendous folly of mankind. Few wars are worth what 
they cost, for the price of victory nearly always outruns any 
benefit which may be gained. Even in victory there is defeat, 
for in success are nearly always the seeds of eventual disaster. 

War is never justified unless it be fought in defense of 
liberty. No people ever gained an increased measure of liberty 
for themselyes by waging a successful foreign war. Frequently 
the vanquished are freed by the defeat which discredits their 
ruling class, and frequently conquest feeds a nation's pride in 
military prowess and causes the surrender of cherished liber- 
ties to the demand for more perfect organizations. Defeated 
Germany, first to use conscript armies, substituted the rule of 
democracy for the autocrat, while victorious America turns 
toward gross materialism and submits to the indignity of 
conscription. 

Mr. THURSTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. JoHnson]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr, Chairman, ladies and 
gentlemen of the House, in discussing this legislation it will 
perhaps be necessary for me to trace some of the history of the 
World War and the legislation that has come from that war. 

It happened that I was a Member of this body at the time 
war was declared—that war which was to end all wars and 
make the world safe for democracy—and I was present and 
voted for the conscription law that created the so-called draft 
army, and associated with those men in a combat unit. 

I can well recall the debates that have been referred to to-day 
by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Huppteston], who did 
at that time desire to limit profits; and I can remember, 
although I have not refreshed by memory from the record, the 
time when the great statesman from Iowa, James Good, later 
Secretary of War, was fighting to limit profits from the World 
War, and was not successful. 

Most of the men who returned from combat units in the 
World War were not satisfied with what the Government had 
done during the war, in the limitation of profits, They had seen 
men killed and wounded and maimed and had seen them suffer, 
and upon their return they found that great fortunes had been 
built up, and it seemed that the Government should be able in 
some way in the next war to eliminate such profits. I may say, 
I am one of those who believe that wars will never cease. 

There was that same feeling among all the citizens of all 
the countries, whether they were service men and women or 
not. There was the same agitation in England, in France, in 
Italy, and in Belgium. An equivalent law to that now before 
this body is now pending before the Chamber of Deputies of 
France, with a strong probability of its being enacted into law. 

In 1921, in the city of Washington, some of us were discussing 
a law that would be constitutional, which would draft men and 
limit profits; and such a bill was drawn by Mr. Marquis James 
and myself. You may recall that Mr. James is one of the 
great writers of the country, who at that time was writing for 
the American Legion Weekly, and is now writing for the 
American Legion Monthly. One of his recent articles, on the 
conditions in Haiti, is one of the best literary productions of 
all the writers who have discussed that island. 

With a lead pencil we drew a law which we thought would 
be constitutional. We first came to the conclusion that a 
eonstitutional amendment was necessary to conscript capital, 
So the first 
resolution that I introduced was a constitutional amendment, 
introduced in 1922, but we found we never could secure the 
enactment of a constitutional amendment. If we are going to 
try to proceed in that way there will never be any legislation, 
because certain groups, including men of great means, and the 
most radical end of union labor, are opposed to the legislation, 
and will always be able to prevent the pasSage of a constitu- 
tional amendment. So we drew this law and took it to the 
convention of the American Legion, at New Orleans, and ten- 
dered it to that convention and that plan was indorsed by the 
Amrrican Legion. 

Later a committee of fiye eminent lawyers, just as able as 
could be appointed by the President of the United States if 
this resolution were adopted, was appointed by the then com- 
mander of the American Legion, Col. Hanford J. McNider, of 
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Iowa, and these gentlemen prepared a form of bill which I 
have introduced at each session of Congress since that time, 
I first introduced it on September 21, 1922—the constitutional 
amendment, and the law on December 6, 1922. It has been 
changed somewhat in form. It has been before the Committee 
on Military Affairs ever since that time, and it is to-day pending 
before that committee as House bill 8313. Hearings were held 
on that bill in 1924 and again last year. 

It is fundamental to me that legislation must be drawn and 
drafted by the committees of the House of Representatives, and 
not by some high-brow, altruistic commission; and if the Mem- 
bers of Congress can not draft the legislation that is required, 
and can not secure the assistance they may need, in my judg- 
ment they should not be in charge of legislation. 

It has been said that this great Committee on Military Affairs 
is not competent to draft this legislation. It has been said that 
they do not understand the military situation. It has been said 
that they do not know what ought to be done and could not 
express the things that should be done in the law if they did 
know; but I am not one who believes that. I believe that on 
this Committee on Military Affairs are some of the strong, able 
Members of Congress, Believing that, I ask why, since 1922, 
with this bill before it every day and with two sets of hearings, 
they have not been able to report a bill. I have come to the 
conclusion that the Members of that committee are opposed to 
the legislation, regardless of what they may say on the floor 
of the House, regardless of how they may weep briny tears for 
the ex-service men and, figuratively, wade knee-deep in blood 
with them in all the battles. 

The legislation could be enacted. 

I am going to vote for this resolution. In my judgment it is 
entirely innocuous, it will have no effect, and it is not intended 
to help the real legislation, but, as the chairman of the Rules 
Committee said, I do not see how it can hurt anything. How- 
ever, I doubt if it can do any good. I shall attempt to amend it 
by striking out the figures 1932 and inserting 1931. [Applause.] 

If they want to investigate let them investigate and get it 


done quickly. If the Committee on Military Affairs can not |. 


draft this legislation and they think they can bring in Barney 
Baruch for capital, Clarence Darrow for labor, and George 
Peek for agriculture, and they can draft a better bill than this 
committee, I am willing they should try them. But I am going 
to make a motion to strike out that part of the resolution 
which brings in all of these civilians. We have the Committee 
on Military Affairs and my idea is that that committee could 
draft such a bill and bring it before the House if that com- 
mittee believed in it. I am in favor of stopping all camouflage 
about this proposition. If we believe in the limitation of profits, 
wiy not enact a law that will limit them and stop investi- 
gating? 

I know perfectly well that under the Constitution you can 
not conscript capital, but you can limit the profits of capital, 
I know, furthermore, that the chairman of the Committee on 
Military Affairs, my friend and an eminent gentleman, has 
before the Congress to-day a bill to conscript men, and if war 
were declared to-day you would conscript men to-morrow. Then 
for a year we would be debating as to what we should do to 
capital, and in the meantime all the “ war babies” would go up 
800 points on the stock exchange just as they did in 1917. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Yes. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. What does the gentleman mean by his 
3 that under the Constitution you can not conscript 
capital? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I will answer the gentle- 
man by saying that we have discussed this before and we know 
there is some question about what could be done under the war 
powers. I believe that is what the gentleman is getting at. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. No. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Under our war powers— 
although there have been no decisions on the question—we 
might be able to go much farther than we could under the 
powers of the Constitution in time of peace, but as I have stated 
to the gentleman before you would perhaps conscript capital 
under the war powers and then you would pay capital four 
times what it was worth after the war was over. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Here is the point: The Government can 
take property and it can take capital for public use. What 
the gentleman has in mind is that you can not take property 
and that you can not take capital without just compensation. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Oh, certainly; that is 
fundamental. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. The gentleman does not mean that the 
Government can not conscript or take property and capital. 

72 — JOHNSON of South Dakota. There must be compen- 
sation. $ 
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Mr. RAMSEYER. Here is the suggestion that has occurred 
to me in studying this proposition. The Supreme Court has 
never had before it the question of what constitutes just com- 
pensation in war time, when all property and all life is in 
jeopardy. I am wondering if and would not the Supreme Court, 
with the country in a state of war, with all life and all prop- 
erty in jeopardy, adopt a different rule as to what constitutes 
just compensation than it would in times of peace, when all 
property and all life are secure? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I can not yield to the gen- 
teman to make a talk on it. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I am simply asking the question. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. And I am going to answer 
the question. It might be if, as the gentleman has said, we had 
justices of a certain type as members of the court, that then the 
court would so hold—and I believe it would—but until that can 
be done, I have desired to secure the passage of a law that I 
know is constitutional. 

Mr. PATMAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Yes. 

Mr. PATMAN. I believe it has been stated that the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. JAmeEs], the chairman of the commit- 
tee, is against this resolution. Does the gentleman know whether 
that is correct? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I can not speak for him, 
and I have made it a universal policy not to try to speak for any 
Member of Congress as to his viewpoint. 

Mr. PATMAN. Is it true that the gentleman from Michigan 
is now in the hospital? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Yes. He is a fine gentle- 
man, and I wish he were here to-day. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. The gentleman has not answered my ques- 
tion. Does the gentleman think there is a possibility that the 
Supreme Court, with that issue before it, would adopt a different 
rule as to just compensation in time of war than in time of 
peace? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I think there is. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Did I understand the gentleman to say it 
was his purpose to offer an amendment to strike out all members 
of this proposed commission except the congressional part of it? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. No. I do not propose to 
attempt to eliminate the members of the Cabinet. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The gentleman proposes to leave them in 
but proposes to strike out the five outside representatives? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Yes. However, the Cabinet 
officers, as the gentleman knows and I know, will not do any 
of the work. They are so busy now they could not possibly 
give any attention to a matter of this kind. What they will do 
is to assign some lieutenant commander from the Navy, some 
lieutenant colonel from the Army, some deputy labor commis- 
sioner from the other place, and some subassistant from the 
Department of Commerce who will meet with this commission 
about once, and the work will be done by the Members of Con- 
gress. I say it ought to be done and done by the Military Affairs 
Committee. Now, who will be on this commission? 

I assume my friend the gentleman from New York, the author 
of the resolution, my friend from South Carolina, the previous 
author of it. That being so, I do not see why they could not 
do just the same work as members of the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee, and then if they wanted the assistance of Barney Baruch 
and Clarence Darrow they could call them in and have the 
benefit of their advice. 

Now, the bill I have introduced and referred to provides: 


H. R. 8981 
A bill to provide further for the national security and defense 

Be tt enacted, etc., That in the event of a declaration of war by Con- 
gress which in the judgment of the President demands the immediate 
increase of the Military Establishment, the President be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to draft into the service of the United States such 
members of the unorganized militia as he may deem necessary: Pro- 
vided, That all persons drafted into service between the ages of 21 and 
80, or such other limits as the President may fix, shall be drafted 
without exemption on account of industrial occupation. 

Swc. 2. That in case of war, or when the President shall judge the 
same to be imminent, he is authorized and it shall be his duty when, in 
his opinion, such emergency requires it— 

(a) To determine and proclaim the material resources, industrial 
organizations, and services over which Government control is necessary 
to the successful termination of such emergency, and such contro] shall 
be exercised by him through agencies then existing or which he may 
‘create for such purposes; 

(b) To take such steps 2s may be necessary to stabilize prices of 
services and of all commodities declared to be essential, whether suck 
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services and commodities ate required by the Government or by the 
civilian population. 


Now I wish that under the rules of the House I could offer 
this bill as an amendment to the pending resolution, but I am 
prohibited by the rules from doing that. There is no way in 
the world that we can get a vote on this bill excépt to have it 
reported from the Committee on Military Affairs. 

At one time, in the exuberance of youth and proceeding on 
the optimistic theory that the people of this country desire to 
limit profits in time of war, I filed a petition trying to get a 
majority of the Members of the House to sign up, and I think 
I got about 50 members. I know this is a procedure that the 
Members of the House do not desire to use, because it is diffi- 
cult te secure good legislation when it is not considered by a 
committee, If there were any human way I could get this bill 
before Congress I know we could pass it by 90 per cent of the 
votes, but I am blocked by the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Now to try to escape from this situation 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, JOHNSON of South Dakota. I am sorry I can not yield. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. It is only a question for infor- 
mation. Was the bill the gentleman refers to submitted to his 
committee and a report made on it? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. No; not to my committee. 
I can not handle that bill. I am chairman of the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

In an attempt to secure action, not long ago I redrafted the 
bill and sent it over to the Committee on Naval Affairs, hoping 
they would establish the rule at least for the Navy and that 
they would limit the profits of the contractors who deal with 
the Navy during a war. I am hopeful of securing hearings 
there. If we could secure hearings before the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, and if they would report a bill that would take 
care of the Navy, then the Committee on Military Affairs would 
probably have to come along, and in this way we could secure 
some legislation. 

Mr. SIROVICH. Will the gentleman yield? Is the American 
Legion for this resolution? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. The American Legion dur- 
ing all the years since 1922 has indorsed the bill to which I 
have just referred and which I haye had pending before the 

| committee every year since then and up to the present time. 
Last year at their convention, it being evident they could not 
get action from the committee, they then indorsed the Snell 
resolution, which was the Wainwright resolution, and formerly 
was the McSwain resolution, because the Legion came to the 
conclusion they could not get anything else. 

The American Legion knows this does not amount to anything 
just as well as I do and just as well as everybody else here 
| knows it. It will only delay things until 1932, but at least they 
could get the matter before some committee where they might 
get a little discussion. Of course, what the Legion wants, as 
they have said a dozen times, is legislation. They do not want 
a lot of talk. They saw the money that was made in the last 
war. They know it will be made in the next war, and the 
responsible members of the veterans’ organizations want to see 
some legislation from the proper, responsible committees in 
Congress that will limit profits during the next war; but if they 
can not get that they will take the next best thing, just exactly 
as you and I if we can not get a whole loaf will take a half loaf. 

I have no personal feeling about this matter whatever. I do 
not in any way want to be abusive concerning an individual 
or a committee, but I feel deeply concerning it. 

I came back from France from a combat unit about two- 
thirds bolshevist myself, as some of the old Members here 
may recall. Those of you who will pick up some of the recent 
literature or have followed some of the recent lawsuits will 
remember that Representative Wooprurr, of Michigan, and my- 
self made the original attacks on this floor from which later 
developed much concerning the then Attorney General’s depart- 
ment of this Government and many other departments. If 
you pick up a recent book by Mr. Gaston B. Means, who was 
sent up here by the then Department of Justice to embarrass 
us because we wanted to recover to the Government some of 
this money, you will find some very interesting reading that 
you perhaps did not know before with respect to the fight which 
we then had. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And the gentleman was as right then as 
he is wrong to-day. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I will say to the gentle- 
man he and I agree many times, and I will concede the gentle- 
man is right 50 per cent of the time. I know I am right to-day, 
because we ought to have this legislation. 2 

I am going. to vote for this resolution, after trying to amend 
it, believing it will amount to nothing, but at least it will keep 
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the matter before the public eye and perhaps some time, if if 
proceeds as it has in the past, by the time my 21-year-old son 
has great, great, grandchildren, and after the next four or five 
wars we may be able to limit profits; but at least as long as 
I am a Member of this body I am going to continue this fight, 
with the hope that some time we will get a Congress that will 
pass this legislation. 

It has been indorsed by all the political parties. In 1924 the 
Democratic platform said: 


War is a relic of barbarism, and it is justifiable only as a measure of 
defense. In the event of war, in which the man power of the Nation 
is drafted, all other resources should likewlse be drafted. This will 
tend to discourage war by depriving it of its profits. 


That answers that question. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Therefore the inference, expressed on 
this floor by the gentleman from Alabama that it was only the 
Republican Party which had indorsed this measure, is hardly 
eorrect. I have always understood the Democratic Party is 
ratte to it by that statement as much as the Republican 

arty. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Why, certainly. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. But not to this bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. To the principle. 

Now, as a matter of fact, President Harding indorsed it. I 
was one of the group that asked the then chairman of the 
Republican National Committee to present this to the President 
before he was inaugurated, and I had something to do with 
that indorsement. 

There were members of the American expeditionary forces 
that took this proposition to the Democratic National Conven- 
tion of 1924, prominent legionairies, and they secured this 
indorsement; and you gentlemen on the Democratic side of the 
House are committed to the legislation exactly as we on the 
Republican side are committed. But I do not want to bring 
politics into it. The object of this legislation is not political; 
It is to see that we have the right sort of laws under which 
to function, if, or when we again engage in a conflict. 

Mr. CONNERY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I will always yield to my 
friend the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from South 
Dakota has expired. 

Mr. THURSTON. 
minute more. 

Mr. CONNERY. On account of the general principle which 
I know the gentleman is following, I would like to go along 
with him, but I have atways had the impression from labor 
throughout the country that they feel if any legislation of this 
sort or along the lines of the bill of the gentleman from South 
Dakota were passed, when war comes along and it becomes a 
matter of administration, labor will be conscripted and capital 
will not be conscripted. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I would say to the gentle- 
man that some of the original talk about these bills did not 
have in mind the statement, “In the event of a declaration of 
war by the Congress,” and without that declaration in the law, 
labor would have a right to be afraid, because some Attorney 
General or some President might call out the militia in a gen- 
eral strike, but this proposed legisiation is so limited that it 
must be a declaration of war by this body, and I do not think 
that labor should be afraid of that situation. Labor does not 
want them to do what was done in the last war—have men 
working in the shipyards at $25 a day. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from South 
Dakota has expired. 

Mr. SPEAKS. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the gentleman be 
given one additional minute to answer a question. 

Mr. THURSTON. I will yield to the gentleman one minute 
more. 

Mr. SPEAKS. For the purpose of throwing additional light 
upon the subject, I call attention to the hearings held on this 
proposition before the House Military Committee three or four 
years ago. Mr. Spafford, national commander of the American 
Legion, appeared before the committee for the purpose of pre- 
senting the views of his organization upon the question of con- 
scription. I quote the following from the hearings: 


Mr. James. How are you going to draft capital under your bill? 

Mr. Sparrorp, You can not draft capital; you know that, sir. 

Mr. GARRETT. Why? 

Mr. Sparrorp. The Constitution of the United States says that you 
can not take a man's property without just compensation. * * è ‘To 
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Mr. Spears. You ean not take his property, but you can take his life? 

Mr. SPAFFORD. Yes, sir; I think everybody recognizes that. 

Mr. Quix. What about the idea of conscripting labor? 

Mr. Sparrorp. You could not do that. You can not conscript labor 
under our Constitution, You can not make a man work for a private 
master against bis will. 

Mr. Quix. So you would not attempt under this bill, according to 
your idea, to conscript or draft either capital or labor? 

Mr. Sparrorp. It is unconstitutional; it can not be done. This 
is my interpretation of the Constitution, and I believe everybody 
present would interpret it the same way. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from South 
Dakota has again expired. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. Quin]. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, this little insignificant resolution 
in appearance is a snake brought out here in decoy language. 
Every man on this floor, every woman on this floor, understands 
the Constitution of the United States. Hach of you took a 
solemn oath to obey that Constitution. Every one of us in his 
heart, in his mind, and in his intellect, knows that it is just 
tomfoolery to talk about fooling with the Constitution and con- 
scripting any man’s property or his labor in time of peace or 
war. 

Now, why come forth with this soft, asserting foolish resolu- 
tion for a commission. I am getting sick and tired of that werd 
“commission.” [Laughter.] 

This commission is to be composed of 4 sensible Members of 
this House, 4 sensible Senators, the Cabinet officers, and 5 
outsiders. We do not know where the outsiders are going to 
be or who they are going to be. I guess that the president of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad system will be one, and another will 
be from some other railroad system, one will be J. P. Morgan, 
another John D. Rockefeller, and another will be one of the 
Schweringens, of Ohio. [Laughter.] 

You understand the influences that are back behind this 
resolution, pretending to conscript capital and labor, in reality 
is to put labor in bondage in time of war for the paltry sum 
of a soldier’s pay. That is the real intent and the motive of the 
powers that be. 8 

Every man that reads this language knows that no commis- 
sion on earth can change the Constitution. If they are honest 
about it, I will tell you what they can do. Every one of you 
1 to me knows that this is the only existing thing they 
tan do. 

There is already pending in the United States Congress an 
amendment to the Constitution which says: 


Congress shall haye the power in time of war to take private 
property for public uses and purposes of national defense—to fix the 
compensation for the same, or to take private property without com- 
pensation, by declaring the same to be necessary for the purpose of 
National defense. 


Everyone knows that that is the only thing that can be 
considered, and yet, they come here and talk about this foolish 
resolution, and go out and parade it over the country to fool 
somebody. That is all on earth that this resolution is for. 
Everyone knows that it can not do any good. I would not 
stultify myself, I will say to the gentleman from Dakota, to 
come up here and tell you, knowing that it is not going to do 
any good, that I would vote for it. The idea of such a thing! 
The idea of my good friend talking like that. He has been 
before the Military Committee on his bill. This man Spafford, 
who was at the head of the Legion, testified before that commit- 
tee, and when we put the question to him as to whether he did 
not know that they could not do this thing without an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States, he said that he knew 
that. Yet he was before that committee demagogueing, and he 
testified before that committee that he knew it could not be 
done, because the Constitution stood in the way. Yet they 
come forward and expect a Representative in Congress to 
stultify himself. For myself, this Capitol can fall down before 
I am going to violate the Constitution of the United States, 
with my eyes open. 

And another thing. The whole Capitol and everything in it 
can fall down before I am going to do violence to the poor men 
of this Republic who have to work for their living, and the poor 
women who have to tote the burdens and bear the children 
of this Republic. The poor man on the farm and the poor 
woman in the factory, the poor laborers in all walks of life, 
need to have the Constitution of the United States protect them 
in their rights. Yet we are called upon here by a respectable 
committee to do violence to their rights! We are called on here 
to say that through subterfuge and stealth we can go out and 
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take away all they have, that we can take their liberty, their 
labor, their all, 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. 
man yield? 

Mr. QUIN. No; I have not the time. The time has come 
when the impulses of true patriotism should move in the hearts 
of every man and woman in this House. Some think that 
under this resolution we can go out and commit the wrongs 
and outrages of Soviet Russia. The very things that they do 
over there are to go out and conscript in time of peace and 
in time of war the property and all of the labor of the country. 
Is it possible that this great Republic which is founded by men 
who went out and risked their lives for us, who died on the 
battle fields, shall come to such a state? Our Constitution 
safeguards the rights of the humble and of the poor, the rich 
and the high and the low alike. Yet we are called on in 
peace times, in this stealthy manner, to set a trap and in time 
of war conscript labor. 

Do you know that that would be a dangerous thing to do 
even if we had the right to do it? Things would be so set 
that a tyrannical President who might happen to occupy the 
White House could inveigle us into a war and go out and take 
the small farms of the country and the factories of the country 
and the sawmills, all private property, conscript the labor of 
every man, with the United States Army back of him. The 
power you suggest here placed in the hands of a dangerous man 
could take away our liberties. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. 
man yield? 

Mr. QUIN. I have not the time. 

It is, indeed, unfortunate that at this time when we have a 
commission abroad in order to talk about disarmament, about 
cutting down armed forces on sea and land, we should come up 
with this nefarious scheme in order to go out and have the right 
to lay the powerful hand of the Government on every dollar’s 
worth of private property in the United States and on the 
labor of every poor man and woman of the Republic. Does that 
seem sound in the face of our great pretense of sending this 
commission with a great hurrah over to a foreign country in 
order to stop war? I am not one of that belief who thinks that 
war is going to come to-morrow or next month. If we attend 
to our own business here in the United States, we will keep out 
of war. If this great Government remains true to its birthright 
and protects the integrity of that flag in the domain of this 
Republic, on the high seas and everywhere else, we are not 
going to have any war. It is when we violate the fundamentais 
of the Constitution, when we violate the morals of a great 
nation, when we violate the underlying principles of the Holy 
Bible that there is danger of our wandering into the field of war. 
[Applause.] If you want to have peace, have it under the Con- 
stitution, and if we must have war, then have that war under 
the Constitution. 

Some gentlemen have said that we do not get any property 
in time of war. I was on the Military Affairs Committee during 
all of the last war. We took property all the way from the 
Mexican line clear up to Canada, from the Atlantic Ocean to 
the Gulf of Mexico. Of course, we had to pay for it, and we 
ought to pay for it. Do you think it is right to take a man’s 
property for any purpose and not pay for it? Under the emi- 
nent domain proyision of the Constitution you must pay for 
private property when you take it for public use, and in order 
to conduct a war we have the right to commandeer the prop- 
erty. Then some people said that others made too much profit. 
Why, we had taxation as high as 88 per cent of the net profits 
before that was closed. I am for remoying profits in war time, 
but it must be done within the scope of the Constitution. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. QUIN. I have not the time, brother, though I would 
love to. Our Republic conducted that war, and we took nearly 
all profits of the rich, in taxes, and we came out of the war 
owing $26,000,000,000. We conscripted boys almost from the 
age of 18 years up to men of 45 years. We have just started 
the great pension system. We are paying now what will seem 
paltry sums of money in days to come, hundreds of millions of 
dollars a year for that war. Wait until we have gone 30 years 
more. The old pension system you had will never be anything 
to compare with it. Yet these people come along and talk as if 
they can fix it up so that you can have everything and conduct 
the war without costing anything. War is costly and always 
will be. 

We must pay and pay heavily if we are going into any war, 
and we go into it with our eyes open, realizing the cost, realiz- 
ing the hazards, realizing that there is great discomfort, and 
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any time this great Republic needs to lay hands on private 
individuals under the Constitution in time of war it can do it. 
But we can not under that Constitution take a laboring man 
and put him on a farm or in a factory or on a railroad on 
the pay of a private soldier. That is what this resolution 
means to do. That is the ultimate intent of the people who 
inspired it. Their intent, ab initio, is to have every person 
who toils for his living conscripted all at once into the United 
States Army. Labor will be forced to perform the regular 
work in private industry for the pay of a private soldier. 
When you vote for this resolution you will vote that very thing. 
You will say, Well, Mr. Laboring Man, I voted for that, but 
I knew it could not amount to anything.” Do not be a hypo- 
crite. By the eternals, let us be honest and vote this thing 
down like men of true faith and true character. [Applause.] 
Place in this resolution an amendment exempting labor from 
consideration by the commission, and let us know you are after 
capital. I am willing to inquire about profits and stop all 
profiteering with a constitutional amendment. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA]. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, this bill presents a very 
interesting question on eugenics, It is known as the Snell- 
Wainwright-McSwain-Johnson resolution; and no offspring with 
such a multitudinous and variety of fathers can be a wholesome 
child. [Laughter.] It is quite appropriate; and I think the 
distinguished chairman of the Committee on Rules intentionally 
called the bill up to-day on April fool day, because, unless this 
bill is radically amended, it is an April fool to every member of 
the American Legion and to organized labor. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Has the gentleman overlooked Mr. Grunpy? : 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It does not mean what it says, and it does 
not say what it means. The present commander of the Ameri- 
can Legion, Mr. Bodenhamer, speaking before the annual con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor in Toronto on 
October 7, 1929, among other things, stated: 


Now, my friends, I am not presenting to you to-day for your considera- 
tion any definite bill relative to such a selective service act. I am, how- 
eyer, asking your patient and careful consideration of the principle 
involved, which underlies what some of us refer to as the universal 
draft. You and I must admit that the burden of war is the Nation's 
burden. It should, therefore, fall equally upon all men and upon all 
property. There should be no profit in war. War is a national saerifice, 
and every citizen and the property of every citizen should join in that 
sacrifice. 


There is no doubt that the taking of property as well as 
drafting of man power and elimination of all war profits are con- 
templated when the ex-service man talks about a universal 
draft law. 

You ask any of the humble members of the American Legion, 
you ask any of the doughboys who did the fighting, what they 
think we are considering to-day, and they will tell you “A uni- 
versal draft bill that will take the profits out of war, a bill that 
will take a man’s property as it does another man’s life”; and 
yet there is not a thing in this bill that will do that. It is 
honest in its frank statement that it will attempt to try to seek 
to minimize the profits of war. There is not a Member on the 
floor of this House who will state that under the provisions of 
this bill the commission could recommend a law that would 
seize property, or that the commission could recommend a con- 
stitutional amendment to permit the taking of property in time 
of war. If a constitutional amendment is necessary to take the 
profits out of war, let us direct the commission to study that 
part of the problem. Unless such an amendment is placed in 
this resolution I would not vote for it. 

Gentlemen, something is wrong in a system which permits 
the Government to reach out in one family, take a boy, put a 
uniform on him, and send him to fight and die, and to reach out 
to another family and hand it a cost-plus contract to make 
profits out of a war. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. As a matter of fact, the only thing that this 
resolution is trying to do is to study the question and see if we 
can accomplish what we are trying to do. The intention of this 
resolution is to study and see if we can do what you want to 
have done. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Let me say to the distinguished gentleman 
from New York that the boys in the trenches for several months 
did a lot of studying and thinking, and it is not necessary to be 
a great constitutional lawyer to know that we must go to the 
root of this problem. If our Constitution protects one citizen's 
property and dollars but renders another liable to military sery- 
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ice which may cost him his life, let us prepare now to change 
the Constitution. 

What will be the result of this resolution? You will come in 
and recommend the machinery and a law drawn to conscript 
man power in an emergency and leave conditions as they were 
during the last war, where bankers and manufacturers made 
millions, 

Gentlemen, I have had some experience in seeing a law of 
this kind put into effect in times of peace under the guise of 
an emergency. In Austria-Hungary there was a great railroad 
strike, tying up the whole railroad system, and Franz Josef, the 
then Emperor of Austria and Apostolic King of Hungary, con- 
scripted every railroad man, put a uniform on them, and mili- 
tarized the railroads. Do you want to imitate the policy of the 
Hapsburg dynasty in the United States? 

The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Qurx] stated that we 
passed an 88 per cent surtax in the war. That is true. Not- 
withstanding, there were huge and many fortunes made in the 
last war. Raincoat contracts, cantonment contracts, munition 
contracts, real estate, airplanes, money, money, money! For- 
tunes were made out of every war. You may have had an 
88 per cent tax in the last bracket of surtax, but you had a 100 
per cent tax on the doughboys who did not come back. 

What a national paradox we present to the world to-day! 
A commission in London, struggling against overwhelming ob- 
stacles, assuming leadership in the world movement for peace, 
setting a good example as a powerful nation, and willing to 
bring down armaments in furtherance of permanent peace, 
and at the same time the American House of Representatives 
seeking to create a commission to study ways and means to con- 
script men in the event of war. If it is only men that are to 
be drafted and not property there is no necessity of this resolu- 
tion. A draft law was passed for the last war. Seeing the 
lady from California [Mrs. Kaun], I remember your distin- 
guished husband. He was on the Committee on Military 
Affairs. In 1917, during my first term in the House, when some 
of the Members did not grasp the necessity of sending a mil- 
lion men across the sea, Julius Kahn overnight came in with a 
minority report, and the House passed the draft law. 

Why, in 1930, when we are so fortunately situated, and 
when we are in a position to maintain this leadership for peace, 
are we starting now to form a commission to be misunderstood 
all over the world, that will result in the drafting of man 
power and labor and continue to protect the war profiteer? 
In the face of the speech made by the commander of the Ameri- 
can Legion, Mr. Bodenhamer, at the meeting of the American 
Federation of Labor at Toronto, the executive council recom- 
mended against this resolution. 

Let me read the reports of the federation on this question. 
It was put before the convention, and the report against the 
bill was unanimously adopted. If there was one proposition 
that came before the American Federation of Labor that they 
were unanimous on, it was the opposition to this resolution, 
because labor knows that they will carry the burden, and you 
will not stop your war profiteers by this legislation. 

The executive council of the federation in disapproving the 
plan of conscription closes its report with the terse inquiry: 
“Why should there be any conscription?” 

The report which was unanimously adopted by the convention 
of the American Federation of Labor at the last annual conven- 
tion is as follows: 


[Report of the committee on resolutions, at Toronto, Canada, October 
16, 1929] 
NATIONAL LEGISLATION—CONSCRIPTION 

In the section of its report subtitled “eonscription,” page 82, the 
executive council reports at some length on the subject of pending 
bills providing for both military and industrial conscription in times of 
so-called “ national emergencies.” 

Your committee heartily indorses the firm stand taken by the execu- 
tive council against the enactment of the proposed conscription legis- 
lation. The action of the council in this respect is in full accord with 
the attitude of the American Federation of Labor as clearly expressed 
by previous conventions. 

In the light of the world-wide agreement for peace, as represented by 
the multilateral treaty for the renunciation of war and the growing 
demand for the reduction of armaments, the people of America can well 
afford to turn their thoughts and direct their energies toward the pro- 
motion of peace. The United States now occupies a leading position in 
the movement to avoid war as a means of settling disputes between 
nations. It is therefore essential as an evidence of good faith that the 
American people shall, at least for the present, refrain from warlike 
preparations in the enactment of legislation. Even though war might 
become inevitable, the sort of conscription proposals now pending would 
not add to the Nation’s strength, Conseripted labor is necessarily 
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forced labor, which, as is proved by the experience of the ages, is never 
as efficient as yoluntary labor. It is practically certain that under 
industrial conscription the trade-unions would be either dissolved or 
prevented from functioning in any effective manner, with the result 
that, regardless of their relations to and with the Government during 
the war, the workers would be placed at the mercy of the employers 
immediately at the conclusion of the war. Industrial conscription, 
therefore, would be in the interests of the most reactionary employing 
interests and not in the interests of the Nation. 

Your committee recommends that the report of the executive council 
on this subject be approved, and further recommends that the American 
Federation of Labor now again reiterate its opposition to all legislation 
proposing conscription. 

The report of the committee was unanimously adopted. 


Mr. CONNERY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I yield. 

Mr. CONNERY. I would like to ask the gentleman right 
there if we did not, right after the war have the experience of 
the Mellon plan soldiers’ bonus, and we received propaganda 
from all over the United States, “ We are in favor of the Mellon 
plan, but do not pay the soldiers’ bonus.” 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes; and we were told that we would be 
short $300,000,000 that year as a scare, when as a matter of fact, 
we had a surplus of $300,000,000. 

Mr. CONNERY. And we will get the same thing if any com- 
mission starts investigating. Labor will be conscripted, but not 
capital. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. May I have five more minutes to answer 
the gentleman? 

Mr. SNELL. I yield five additional minutes to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA]. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I will tell you what will happen if we get 
into another war. You and I, Mr. Connery, will go, and some of 
these constitutional lawyers will stay home and tell us why 
the Government can not conscript money and property. 

Mr. CONNERY. If the gentleman will allow me, my impres- 
sion is that if another war comes, I would have a strong desire 
to stand up on the floor of the House of Representatives and say, 
“You go, and we will stay, and when you come back we will 
tell you, ‘You must not commercialize your patriotism when 
you ask for a soldier's bonus.’ ” 

Mr. SIROVICH. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. I yield. 

Mr. SIROVICH. Will the gentleman explain why the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and the American Legion are dia- 
metrically opposed on this proposition? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The American Legion—speaking now of 
the rank and file, the boys that the gentleman and I know—are 
under a misapprehension of what we are doing. They sincerely 
believe that we are trying to take the profits out of war, and 
the American Federation of Labor is against this proposition 
because they know that it will not be done. They have got 
good common sense, and they know they will get the worst of 
it, as they always do. If the resolution is amended so as to 
specifically provide for a study of the method, even by con- 
stitutional amendment, whereby property can be taken, I think 
it would be otherwise. 

This country was impressed when President Harding, at the 
grave of the Unknown Soldier, pledged himself and the Amer- 
jean people to a policy that would take the profits out of war. 

In face of that, in face of the pledges made by both parties, a 
resolution is brought in here to create a commission to recom- 
mend a law to conscript men. Oh, it is very definite in its provi- 
sions—to draft a bill to conscript the man power—and then it 
says, To minimize the profits of war.” We want to take the 
profits out of war entirely. Even though profits are minimized, 
millions will be made by some while others die in service. 

Gentlemen, I say this resolution does not represent the views 
of the men who had months and months of time in the trenches 
to think this over. Either provide for a study to draft property 
or the resolution will be defeated. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I yield. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman state where there is a word 
in this bill which says anything about conscripting man power? 
The gentleman said it was definitely in this bill that we were 
going to conscript man power. Will the gentleman tell me 
where it is? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. If not, then what is the purpose of the 
bill? 

Mr. SNELL. I have tried to tell the gentleman several times, 
and if there is one man on the floor of this House who should 
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sition to study the question and see if we can do just what the 
gentleman is saying ought to be done, it is the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. LAGVARDra]l, if the gentleman believes what he 
has stated to-day. I have never been a very earnest supporter 
of this bill until now. I am beginning to think it is all right. 
The American Legion spent a great deal of time on this, and they 
feel that it is an important measure and we should give this 
the study that they are asking for, and the gentleman [Mr. LA- 
Guarpra], who has been one of their supporters in the House 
and has always been in favor of everything they wanted, if he 
ee what he stated here to-day, should support this reso- 
ution. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. The fact that I am not to-day for what 
they want shows that I can do my own thinking in this instance, 
as on every bill that comes before us. 

Mr. SNELL. But the gentleman has not answered my ques- 
on. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. If the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
SNELL] wishes to support everything that the American Legion 
favors there are a couple of good bills right now for the care 
of veterans which the American Legion is supporting, and I 
invite the cooperation of the gentleman on those bills. 

Mr.SNELL. If the gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA] 
had been on the floor yesterday he would have learned that 
those bills will be considered in the next few days. There has 
been no opposition to the bill so far as the present gentleman 
from New York is concerned. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That is encouraging. 

Mr. CONNERY. May I ask the gentleman, the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Rules, through the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. LaGuardia], what his position is about 
paying the soldiers’ bonus in cash now? 

Mr. SNELL. I am opposed to it, as every friend of the Legion 
ought to be. 

Mr. CONNERY. 
plan. 

Mr. SNELL. Well, the gentleman got an answer, did he not? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. In closing I will say that this resolution 
should be amended as-I have indicated. Let us be fair about 
this. We are either going to equalize the burdens of war or we 
are not. We are now confronted with a constitutional obstacle, 
and we should remove that obstacle first and then we will know 
that we will equalize the burdens of war. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. POU. I yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. PATMAN]. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, those of us who have been 
receiving requests from members of the American Legion to 
vote for the Reed-Wainwright resolution should not be misled 
into voting for this Snell-Grundy resolution on the theory that 
it attempts to do exactly what the Wainwright-Reed resolution 
proposes to do. 

I do not agree with a number of Members of this House that 
we should prepare for a war of aggression, I believe that our 
efforts in preparing for war should be based solely upon the 
theory that our Nation will engage in war if necessary for de- 
fensive purposes in our own country, and not a war of aggres- 
sion. 

When the merchant marine act was before Congress in 1928, 
one arguinent that was used more than any other was the fact 
that the ships built by private individuals with Government 
money, which was granted under the act, could be used to trans- 
port our boys across the sea in the event of another war. I do 
not like this argument. It occurs to me that the argument was 
used so much and there was so much money given by the Gov- 
ernment for the building of these ships that our foreign friends 
muy consider this move as an effort on the part of the United 
States Government to prepare for war in a different way from 
building battleships and submarines. 

The Government has given and is giving billions of dollars to 
build a merchant marine. Under the pretense of demanding 
some service to be rendered by steamship companies, our Goy- 
ernment is giving these companies as much as $7,000 to trans- 
port a pound of letters, a service that is not worth $1. 

A more inopportune time could not be chosen for the con- 
sideration of such a resolution as we have before us to-day. 
This is a time when the United States is trying to make per- 
manent peace terms with the civilized nations of the world. 
This resolution says that a commission shall be appointed to 
study the policies to be pursued in the event of war. The time 
would not be inopportune to submit a proposal to the several 
States of this Nation of an amendment to the United States 
Constitution which would allow Congress to draft private prop- 
erty, such as manufacture ammunition, firearms, and battle- 
ships, without compensation during a national emergency. Such 
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It is thought that if we enact legislation in time of peace 
that will absolutely preyent anyone from making a profit on 
his wealth during war that it will render the possibility of war 
less likely. In other words,-it is thought that the enormous and 
excessive profits that one might make from the large capital or 
wealth that he possesses will induce such a person to be favor- 
ably inclined to our country entering a war when otherwise he 
would not. It has never been claimed that one would be favor- 
‘ably inclined to our country entering a war for the purpose of 
receiving a high wage or salary for personal services. Wage 
earners do not try to break up peace conferences. No one be- 
lieves that there is a possibility of any such inducement in the 
minds or hearts of the people of the United States. Therefore 
there is no necessity for a law to draft man power or labor, 
but there is a necessity to provide for a law in time of peace 
that the capital and wealth of our Nation shall not profit in the 
event of a war. 

Article V of the amendments to the Federal Constitution 
provides: 

Nor shall private property be taken for publle use without just 
compensation. 


Man power can be drafted in the event of a war under the 
present Constitution. Property or wealth can not be drafted 
or the profits thereof minimized to the extent of service without 
pay without an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States. 

There is not a lawyer or a person who is a Member of this 
House who does not know that man power can be drafted 
without a constitutional amendment, but that property and 
wealth can not be drafted to equalize the burdens of war with- 
out a constitutional amendment permitting it. 7 Therefore, 
nothing can be done by Congress to take all the evils that ex- 
isted during the World War in the form of excessive and ex- 
tortionate profits out of war until the provisions of the Consti- 
tution have been amended to permit it. The Snell resolution, 
H. J. Res. 251, provides that a commission shall be created to 
study and consider the feasibility of equalizing the burdens and 
minimize the profits of war together with a study of policies to 
be pursued in the event of war, so as to empower the President 
to immediately mobilize all the resources of the country. Notice 
that it is to minimize the “ profits of war”! If a bill should 
pass Congress and be enacted into a law providing that man 
power and property should be drafted in the event of war, in 
compliance with a report of this commission, it will be known 
to every person in this House that such a law will be constitu- 
tional as to man power and unconstitutional as to property. 

I believe that this resolution will load this meritorious propo- 
sition of drafting wealth in time of war down with needless 
and useless amendments that will cause its defeat. 

The American Legion of the United States has since its first 
caucus in 1919 advocated that laws be passed by Congress to 
take the profit out of war. It is possible for Congress to pass 
such legislation now affecting man power without a constitu- 
tional amendment. 

It is absolutely impossible to pass such a law for property or 
wealth without amending article 5 of the United States Consti- 
tution, which says that private property shall not be taken with- 
out just compensation. The United States courts in construing 
what is just compensation have been very generous in granting 
liberal profits. It occurs to me that before Congress attempts to 
pass any universal draft act it should first get the Constitution of 
the United States amended, if the people desire it amended, in 
order that property may be drafted the same as man power. 

The American Legion at its recent national convention at 
Louisville, Ky., passed a resolution indorsing the proposition 
of haying a committee appointed for the purpose of making a 
careful and extensive study of universal draft legislation, and 
indorsed S. J. Res. 20 and H. J. Res. 41, or the Reed-Wainwright 
resolution introduced for that purpose. The Wainwright-Reed 
resolution provides that its object is to take the profit out of 
war and to require citizens to contribute to our Nation's suc- 
cess in war according to their several capacities and resources, 
The national commander of the American Legion has through- 
out the length and breadth of this country proclaimed the vir- 
tues of this legislation and asked the people of this Nation to 
ask that Congress pass it. Remember that resolution has for 
its purpose a way to take the profit out of war. 

One day before H. J. Res. 251 is to come before the House 
for consideration we have been advised that it has been substi- 
tuted for the Reed-Wainwright resolution. The two resolutions 
are as far apart as the poles. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield. 

Mr. SNELL. I have talked this oyer with the commander of 
the American Legion. He said he is entirely satisfied with the 
wording of the present resolution, and I took his word for it, 
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Mr. PATMAN. Does the gentleman mean to say that the 
present national commander indorses this Snell resolution? 

Mr. SNELL. I read it over to him in my office. 

Mr. PATMAN. I want to say that the Snell-Grundy resolu- 
tion and the Wainwright-Reed resolution are just as far apart 
as the poles. The Wainwright-Reed resolution states, in sub- 
Stance, that they want something that will cause the profits 
to be taken out of war. That is the Wainwright-Reed resolu- 
tion and that is the resolution which the American Legion in- 
dorsed at the Louisville convention last August. But this is 
an entirely different resolution, and it has for its purpose not 
the taking of profits out of war but the purpose of minimizing 
the profits, and the only way you can minimize them is to grant 
the just compensation provided by the Constitution of the United 
States. It will be effective as to man power, but will be uncon- 
stitutional as to property. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield. 

Mr. SNELL. Would the gentleman be for the resolution if 
we changed the wording and took out the word minimize”? 

Mr. PATMAN. I will be for it if you will amend the resolu- 
tion so the commission will make a study of preparing an 
amendment to the Constitution which will permit the drafting 
of capital and wealth during war time, in order that they may 
not make a profit out of our country’s misery and misfortune. 

Mr. SNELL. Permit me to state to the gentleman that there 
is no limit to the study the commission ean make. It is not 
intended to limit that study in any respect. The commission 
may recommend an amendment to the Constitution, and if there 
is any amendment which the gentleman can suggest that will 
strengthen the resolution I shall be glad to put it in. 

Mr. PATMAN. I intend to propose an amendment and I 
hope the gentleman will agree to it. The resolution adopted 
by the American Legion and discussed by the national com- 
mander of the American Legion, says that Congress shall pro- 
vide a way to take the profits out of war. This Snell resolu- 
tion (H. J. Res. 41) provides that this commission shall con- 
sider the feasibility of “ minimizing the profits of war.” Under 
the Constitution, Article 5 of the amendments, profits can not 
be minimized below what would be termed as just compensation 
for taking private property. Therefore, any report such a pro- 
posed commission might make and any law enacted in pursuance 
thereof would be effective as to man power and unconstitutional 
as to property. 

Mr. CONNERY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. Les. 

Mr. CONNERY. Do I understand it is the gentleman’s idea 
that the Military Affairs Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives should be able to bring in a constitutional amend- 
ment, if necessary, and that it could bring in the representa- 
tives of labor, the soldiers, and everybody else and get this 
information just as well as the commission? 

Mr. PATMAN. The gentleman is correct. 

The only consideration that Congress should give to this sub- 
ject at this time is the question of amending the Constitution 
of the United States in order that property might be drafted ` 
and used in the event of war without profit to its owner. When 
that is done then a universal draft act might be considered, but 
should not be considered before that time. 

December 9, 1929, I introduced House Joint Resolution 151, 
which proposed an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States with reference to the taking of private property for pub- 
lic use in time of war. In support of the resolution, I gave 
out an interview which was published in a number of news- 
papers of the Nation, as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., December 9.—A joint resolution will to-day be 
introduced in Congress by Representative PATMAN, of Texas, proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the United States with reference 
to the taking of private property for public use during the time of war. 
The proposal, if passed by Congress, must be ratified by the legislatures 
of three-fourths of the several States before becoming effective. 

“ The object of this amendment to the Constitution,” said Mr. PATMAN, 
is to permit Congress to pass laws taking the profit out of war. I do 
not believe in war; it would be a sad day to us to know that we are 
rearing and educating our boys to be used as cannon fodder to fight an 
unavoidable war. Any kind of legislation that will outlaw war I am 
for, but if war comes anyway I am in favor of any kind of legislation 
that will have a tendency to bring it to a close. If we have legislation 
in advance against the making of profit of any concern, war will be less 
likely ; the money barons and steel magnates will join us in using their 
influence in preventing war. United States Steel Corporation during 
the year 1914 made $23,000,000 profit; during the year 1917, the first 
year of the World War, it made net profits of more than $477,000,000 
or $1,500,000 a day or approximately $200,000 an hour. There was no 


financial incentive for that concern to want war brought to a close. My 
opinion is that legislation should provide that a concern like the United 
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States Steel Corporation shonld be required to escheat to the Govern- 
ment for the prosecution of war all profits. 

“The United States Steel Corporation is just one concern of the 37 
leading companies in the United States that made so much money on 
account of its country’s misfortune and from human misery and suffering. 

“The American Legion can not carry into execution its plans to take 
the profit out of war until this amendment to the Constitution is adopted. 
Under our present Constitution man power can be drafted without profits 
to the men who do the fighting as was done during the recent war, but 
the Constitution provides that just compensation must be paid to private 
property or capital. The Federal courts in construing this provision 
have been very liberal and oftentimes allow what is thought to be 
excessive profits upon fictitious and watered stocks and bonds. 

„If my amendment is adopted, then capital can be drafted the same 
as man power in the event of war. 8 

“The American Legion’s recent proposed bill provides that the 
President may draft into service the man power of the country between 
certain ages in the event of war or when the President shall judge the 
same to be imminent. I believe this bill should be restricted to per- 
mit the Executive to exercise such prerogative only in the event of war 
and that the language ‘or when the President shall judge the same to 
be imminent’ should be stricken out. 

“Hon, Edward Spafford, former national commander of the American 
Legion, admitted before a congressional committee that under the 
present Constitution that capital can not be drafted. Mr. Spafford is 
correct, hence I am proposing this amendment to the Constitution. 

“Tf we were to have another war and wealth would be concen- 
trated In the hands of a few as rapidly as the profits of the last war was 
so concentrated, the wealth of our Nation would then be in the hands 
and under the control of a very few families in the United States. 
There were more than 23,000 millionaires made during the war from 
excessive war profits. As a result less than 12 per cent of our people 
own more than 90 per cent of the $355,000,000,000 of our national 
wealth. Furthermore, by reason of such condition the number of people 
acquiring more than $1,000,000 each year is rapidly increasing. A few 
people are acquiring wealth at the rate of $10,000,000 a year, doubtless 
as a result of the enormous assets accumulated by them during the 
recent World War. 

“The activities of shipbuilders in spending a large sum of money to 
break up a recent peace conference is proof of what will be done by 
them for anticipated profits. If they will spend money to destroy our 
chance for world peace, they will get us in a war for the purpose of 
making large profits.” 


We should carefully consider before enacting a law that 
would prohibit men and women from making a good wage and 
a good salary during war. Many patriotic people contend that 
individual initiative should be encouraged by the reward of 
good wages for personal services in order that the men who 
actually fight the battles might be properly backed up by an 
active, energetic civilian population. These people contend that 
to deprive the civilian population of a reasonable wage or even 
a profit for personal services during a war would be to encour- 
age in many cases laziness and lack of energy and initiative. 
The men who fight and their dependents should be liberally and 
generously provided for at the expense of property and wealth 
that is protected and benefited by reason of their sacrifices to 
the cause of their country. 

I repeat, only the question of amending the Constitution of 
the United States so that property or capital can be drafted in 
the event of war should be considered at this time. In other 
words, we should consider amending our Constitution so that 
property or wealth should not be permitted to enhance in yalue 
during a war, but so much of it as is necessary should be used 
to properly encourage our soldiers and civilian population to 
render the best possible individual service during a war. 

It would be just as reasonable to ask that the Constitution of 
the United States be amended so that man power could not be 
drafted in the event of war as it is to refuse to endeavor 
to amend the Constitution so that wealth can be drafted. 
Because under the present Constitution man power can be 
drafted, but wealth is guaranteed a reasonable profit, which 
oftentimes amounts to a higher return on watered stocks and 
bonds. 

I have always thought that the object of the universal draft 
act was to prevent huge fortunes to be made by thousands of 
millionaires by reason of our country’s misfortune. This legis- 
lation in its present form has no tendency to cure that evil. 
On the other hand, it is calculated to reduce labor, including 
the soldiers and civilian population to wages tantamount to 
poverty or legalized slavery and to permit capital and huge 
wealth to combine and make many times more profits than has 
ever been made in a previous war. 

I know the argument will be made here to-day that you can 
use the taxing power to keep down wealth, but that is not the 
effective way to do it, because 10 years after the last war we 
see the United States Steel Corporation getting a refund on the 
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amount of taxes it paid during the World War, some claiming 
the refunds amounting to almost $100,000,000. Besides that, 
remember that those tax returns are secret. There is no per- 
son on earth except the Secretary of the Treasury or some one 
under his direction who can examine those returns, and he has 
the right to make any refund he wants to make. So if you go 
on the theory that the taxing power is sufficient, you are believ- 
ing in our man power serving without profit, open and above 
board, and the big wealth and corporations of our Nation, 
that made such huge profits during the last war, can make a 
secret return to an agency that will not disclose the return, 
and with the right to make any refund they desire to make, 
One will be open service for small pay and the other will be 
highly paid for a secret return. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. MoSwarn], and I express the 
hope that the gentleman from New York [Mr. SNELL] can 
supplement it with five minutes. 

Mr. SNELL. I will yield the gentleman five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. May I express the hope that my 
colleague will yield to him at least as much time as was yielded 
to me. 

Mr. SNELL. The gentleman from New York would yield it 
if he had it. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I trust the gentleman will be as liberal 
as he can with the gentleman from South Carolina. 

Mr. SNELL. I have yielded all the time the gentleman has 
asked for. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of the 
committee, I am intensely gratified that questions relating to the 
national defense are not partisan. I have been on the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs for some seven or eight years and 
never has a shadow of partisan feeling or party issues come 
across the threshold of that committee. On this particular 
question Democrats can not consistently be urged to vote in 
opposition to this resolution. While it is true the party plat- 
form of 1928 contained no declaration, the platform of 1924 did 
contain this language: 


In the event of war in which the man power of the Nation is drafted, 
all other resources should likewise be drafted. This will tend to dis- 
courage war by depriving it of its profits. 4 


That was the theory of the Democratic Party. In the same 
campaign the Republican Party declared in substance for the 
Same principle. Now, why did both party platforms contain 
this declaration? It was because when the men—2,000,000 of 
them—who had been fighting on the other side and enduring 
agonies indescribable both going to and coming from the scene 
of battle, as well as upon that scene, discovered that something 
like 22,000 new mullionaires had been made during the war 
period indignation rose within their breasts. When their 
fathers and mothers and brothers and sisters realized what 
had happened, how unequally and unfairly the burdens of war 
had been distributed, a cry went up from every quarter that 
in the event of another war the stay at homes and slackers shall 
not be permitted to grow rich out of the country’s misfortune. 

Now, you may say what you please about the American 
Legion. It is composed of patriotic men. It is true I do not 
take orders from it. The American Legion was back of the 
bill of my distinguished friend from South Dakota, but I feared 
that it contained some of the latent dangers that some of the 
gentlemen who have spoken in opposition to this resolution have 
expressed, and for that reason I fought it twice on this floor; 
but I say to you that the feeling that was in the hearts of the 
boys when they came back and in the hearts of their families 
was a righteous feeling. Even those who have spoken in 
opposition to this resolution here to-day have expressed the 
same feeling of indignation. 

Twelve years have passed since demobilization. The Ameri- 
ean Legion is made up of 800,000 ex-service men, every one of 
whom is as free as every other one to express his feelings in 
their meetings. There is no rank or caste in the American 
Legion. 

The commander is addressed by eyery member of that organi- 
zation as comrade, and he addresses every member of the organi- 
zation as comrade. Everyone is free to express himself, and 
the American Legion through these 12 years has kept the fires 
of resolution upon this question burning and but for their in- 
sistence the fires might have died out. We might have forgot- 
ten, amid the multitude of occupations that peace affords, the 
high and solemn resolutions we made when the boys came back 
that this thing should not happen again. We did make this 


resolution. Was it not a high and holy one? It was. Now, 
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what are we going to do about it? Are we not going to make a 
start? Are we not going to do something? 

It has been said here that the secret purpose is in some way 
to enslave the laboring man and indirectly enrich capital. 

In 1922, serving my first term in this House, and not being a 
member of the Committee on Military Affairs, I still had this 
feeling burning hot in my breast. I did not see anything being 
done about it, and so I sat down myself, without taking orders 
from anybody, and framed what is now said to be the basis of 
the resolution before us to-day. 

I deny that there is any man in this House or anywhere else 
who is a better friend to the common man than Iam. I do not 
say I am a better friend than he is, but I deny that he has in his 
heart deeper devotion or greater loyalty to the interests of the 
masses of the people than I have. 

I thought this was a good way to proceed. I may have been 
mistaken, but I am going to stand by the proposition. If it 
is amended here in a proper way, as has been suggested by the 
gentleman from Texas, so that the study shall be confined to 
a denial of all profits, I will vote for that amendment, and if 
the gentleman offers an amendment to the resolution to in- 
corporate among the subjects that the commission shall study 
the question of whether a constitutional amendment is neces- 
sary, I will vote for that. I want the commission to have the 
entire subject before it. 

Mr. CONNERY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Yes; I yield. j 

Mr. CONNERY. The gentleman is a member of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, is he not? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Yes. 

Mr. CONNERY. Does not the gentleman think the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs has the capability, the power, and 
the ability to bring to the floor of the House a constitutional 
amendment w-thout having a commission to study the matter? 

Mr. McSWAIN. All right; I will answer the gentleman. 

Mr. CONNERY. I want to say that I have the highest re- 
spect for the gentleman who is now speaking; I know his 
sincerity, and I do not believe in getting any commission of 
Cabinet officers or anybody else, but I believe in taking the 
word of the gentleman’s committee and having them bring in 
some proposed legislation. 

Mr. McSWAIN. All right, gentlemen, that is a fair question 
and I am going to try to answer it fairly and sincerely. 

I have been a member of that committee for seven or eight 
years. I suspect it has more bills before it than any other 
committee in this House with perhaps the exception of the 
Claims Committee. If you could see the printed calendar of 
that committee, with its eight or nine hundred bills, with 
Members all over this House pressing and urging us to have 
hearings and to consider their bills, you would see that we have 
no time to consider the fundamental and complex problems 
involved in this matter. 

Now, I will tell you what was in my mind when I originally 
proposed this. If there is anything wrong about the Cabinet 
members being included, it was suggested by me. If there is 
anything wrong about having five outstanding civilians to 
advise us, I am responsible for making that suggestion. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Certainly. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Does not the gentleman recall that while 
his resolution was pending before the Committee on Military 
Affairs of the House several years ago that very extensive 
hearings were held on the bill? 

| Mr. McoSWAIN. I recall it very well, because so deeply in 

earnest was I that with the authority of the chairman of the 
committee, John C. Mekenzie, I conducted the hearings, and 
here are the hearings—254 pages of hearings. 

We had before the committee men who had had direct con- 
tact with the problems during the war. We asked the then 
Secretary of Commerce, Herbert Hoover, to appear, and he did 
appear, and here is his testimony. I think we are obliged to 
say, as fair people, that he is a good business man and a pa- 
triotic citizen, and he said that he believed the profits could be 
taken out of war. He ought to know. He was chairman of the 
Food Conservation Commission. 

Bernard M. Baruch, who was chairman of the War Industries 
Board, said he believed not only that the profits could be but 
that they ought to be taken out of war. 

Gentlemen talk about the purpose of this legislation being 
secretly to inveigle labor into a conscription that will make 
them, you might say, war-time slaves. Mr. Baruch has said 
time and time again, in the magazine the World’s Work, for 
which he prepared an article, in his lectures at the War Col- 
lege, and in his lectures on other occasions, that he felt that 
any effort to conscript labor for industrial purposes during war 
would be an economic mistake, and so do I. So far as I am 
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concerned, I would fight it as long as there was breath in my 
body. Why? Not so much for partisanship toward any class 
but for love of national defense, because I believe it would 
weaken our defense instead of strengthening it. 

I believe that it would destroy the necessary initiative. So 
that, gentlemen, whether you amend this resolution or not, 
oramg ought to be done about it. Some action must be 
taken. 

I doubt if there is a Member in this House, with one or two 
exceptions, who at some time in speaking to his constituents 
back home has not denounced the horrible condition of affairs 
that existed during the profiteering in time of war. And it is 
on your conscience and memory whether or not when you made 
that declaration the ex-service men did not give you approval 
by their handclapping and saying, “ Yes; that is the thing that 
ought to be done; that is human justice, right and fair.” 

The gentleman from New York says that it is not fair to go 
into one family and take their boys, who by their labor were 
the mainstay of the family, and send them to the front, maybe 
to lose their lives or their health, and say to another family 
“Take a war contract and get rich.” 

The difference between me and the gentleman from New York 
is this, that I propose to try to do something about it; but he 
says, because he does not agree with my procedure, to let us 
do nothing. When are we going to do something? I think 
now is the time to do it, although we are a little late in 
starting. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McSWAIN. I yield. 

Mr. SNELL. As far as I am concerned, I have no objection 
to the amendment that has been suggested, if it will make the 
resolution any stronger. 

Mr. McSWAIN. I am only speaking for myself; I have not 
consulted with anybody about anything. I am speaking of 
what is in my heart and in my mind. 

Now, for the able and ingenious gentleman from New York, 
let me call his attention to the constitutional amendment that 
he talks about. It is pending in the Senate. The first part of 
the resolution is this: 


Congress shall have the power in time of war to take private prop- 
erty for public use and for purposes of national defense, and to fix 
compensation for the same, 


We have got that power now. Is there a lawyer in the 
House or outside of it, who has ever read a line of constitu- 
tional law, who denies that we have the right in time of war 
to take private property if we pay for it? 

All right; nobody denies that; they can not honestly, and I 
know they would not insincerely. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from South 
Carolina has expired. 

Mr. SNELL. I will yield the gentleman five minutes more. 
[Applause. } 

Mr. McSWAIN. I thank the gentleman. Here is that part 
of the proposed constitutional amendment that they say we 
need—that is, the right to take private property without com- 
pee by declaring the same to be necessary for national 

efense. 

Now, I say to the gentleman that I am not in favor of that. 
Why? Because you will not need to take all private property; 
they will take yours and leave mine; they will not pay you, 
while I am making an inordinate profit out of mine. 

How are you going to solve it? The only solution, gentle- 
men, is to levy taxes heavy enough—and you have got the 
power to tax, the unlimited power to tax in both peace and 
war—to levy taxes heavy enough to pay the war debt while 
the war is being fought. 

The war has got to be fought by the boys at that particular 
time; the boys can not say, “ Oh, well, let us pass this fight on 
to the next generation.” 

Mr. PATMAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McSWAIN. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. PATMAN. The gentleman will admit that the courage 
of the boys will be open and aboveboard, while the taxes 
assessed are secret? 

Mr. McSWAIN. According to the present law, yes; but Con- 
gress has the power to impose open taxes, and it should exercise 
that power in peace and war. [Applause.] 

Now, here the resolution says to take private property for 
war purposes without paying for it—to take your factory and 
leave mine, to take your land and leave mine, to take your 
money and leave mine. That is not fair. We will never agree 
to it. The thing to do is to levy taxes so high that the war 


will be paid for while it is being fought. 
Do you gentlemen who were here during the period of the 
war realize what the statistics show about that? Under con- 
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ditins as they then were, with notorious escape of taxation 
being made, we raised 40 per cent of the money that the 
American forces spent. Do you know how they escaped taxes? 
They did it by increasing the salaries of officers in the cor- 
porations, so as to make the expenses of the corporation so 
great that the net profit would be small. One corporation, 
as is shown in this testimony here, paid five of its officers 
$1,250,000 a year to hide war profits. I would make it so 
heavy that you will have money enough to pay the war while 
it is going on. As I say, the statistics show that we raised 
40 per cent of the money that the American forces spent. We 
loaned $10,000,000,000 to the Allies, but if we had not loaned 
it we would have raised out of taxes during the war nearly 
half of what we needed. If we sacrifice just a little more, 
if the folks at home have been willing to go down in their 
pockets and to deny themselves profits, if we had gone a little 
farther and paid the other 60 per cent, then when the boys 
came home, and found no swollen profits, with no war debt, 
everybody would be happy, with Americanism running high 
in the hearts of the fellows who stayed at home as well as in 
the hearts of the fellows who went abroad to defend their 
country’s rights and its honor. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Yes. 

Mr. PATTERSON. I am in favor of taking all of the profit 
out of war, but does not the Congress have the right and the 
power to do that now by taxation? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Certainly. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Then, why this commission? 

Mr. MOSWAIN. I thought I had explained that. In the rush 
and hurry of legislation here, in the multitude of matters be- 
fore our committee, we have not the time to take the weeks and 
weeks of concentrated attention that ought to be given to legisla- 
tion like this before we can have confidence in it. I know some- 
thing about this. I studied it for years before I entered Congress. 
When I was under military authority and discipline I was study- 
ing it. Before I became a Member of this House and after 
discharge I was studying it. I think I know a little about con- 
stitutional law—perhaps not so much as my friends—but the 
more I think about it the more I realize that it is going to take 
undivided, unselfish concentration and attention for weeks and 
weeks and weeks to be able to balance, to be able to offset, to be 
able to reconcile the numerous conflicting considerations that arise 
in connection with the matter; I see the impossibility of our com- 
mittee’s doing it. This is the deepest thing that has ever been 
before this House; but the people of the country say that it 
ought to be solved, and if we do not start to do that then we 
are not worthy of being their Representatives. [Applause.] 

Mr. POU. Mr. Chairman, I yield four minutes to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina [Mr. ABERNETHY]. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, I am for this bill because 
my American Legion in North Carolina has asked me to vote for 
it. I do not need any other reason. I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks and to use the balance of my time out of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, before the gentleman pro- 
ceeds, will he yield to me for a question? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Yes. 

Mr. PATMAN. Does the gentleman realize that his soldier 
friends asked him to vote for the Reed-Wainwright resolution, 
which provides to take the profit out of war while this reso- 
lution—— 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Oh, the gentleman is only going to 
take up my time. Col George K. Freeman, rtmental 
commander of North Carolina, asked me to support this reso- 
lution. He has studied it and I have faith in him and I am 
going to support it, and that is all I have to say about it. 
[Applause]. 

I got myself into a ridiculous situation the other night by 
accepting a place on the national spelling bee, and I want 
to take time enough to try to clear my skirts, if 1 can, because 
I have been hearing from home. [Laughter]. 

Those of us of the House who took part in the spelling bee 
at the National Press Club on last Saturday night when we 
went down in defeat to the members of the Fourth Estate, 
have each been trying to find different alibis. Some have con- 
tended that the words upon which they were ruled out were 
spelled more than one way. The word which was my undoing 
was the word “liquefaction.” I have tried in vain to find 
some alibi and until this good hour I have failed unless the 
letter from a prominent banker of my district which I here- 
with read, absolves me. It is as follows: 
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THE BANK oF CLINTON, 
Clinton, N. C., Mareh 30, 1930. 
Hon. CHARLES L. ABERNETHY, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran MR. ABERNETHY : The radio, which is, perhaps, the most won- 
derful inyention of the wonderful age in which we live, is contributing 
possibly more than anything else to the happiness and intelligence of 
the people, or rather of that number of them which is right-minded 
and can be satisfied with what is clean and wholesome. I sometimes 
think the radio is about all we have in the secular world in the way 
of really decent entertainment outside of certain exclusive organiza- 
tions to which the general public has no access. ‘This may be a rather 
censorious expression, and not fully warranted by the facts. But I 
will, of course, be understood as referring to forms of amusement and 
the dishes that are often set before us on the stage and the screen. 

I de not know when my housebold has enjoyed anything quite so 
much as it did the broadcast of the spelling bee from Washington on 
last night, participated in by Members of the two Houses of Congress 
and of the press. Senator Fass covered himself with glory as a mid- 
Victorian schoolmaster. Should he elect to retire from politics, a 
hundred thousand places are open to him as a teacher. ‘The only 
criticism I have heard of him is that he did not flog some of those 
boys who had evidently not studied their lessons as they should have 
done, in keeping with the custom of blue-back school days. 

We of the third North Carolina district felt honored in that you were 
chosen as one of the team of contestants and we must confess to some 
disappointment in your failure to stay in the ring longer than you did. 
You went out like one of Primo Carnero's several adversaries, who 
never lasted beyond the second round. However, you fell in action, 
if it was almost at the beginning of the engagement and are 
entitled to a military funeral, which is a privilege that is denied Con- 
gressmen other than those who fall in spelling bees, under the rules 
which restrict them to starting all the wars and at the same time exempt- 
ing them from military service. About all the compensation your con- 
stituents get out of the affair is that it took two shots to bring you 
down, and that the one that got you was the now rather obsolete word 
“ liquefaction,” which may be said to be pre-Volstead and no longer of 
any important general use. It may be said, in mitigation of your inabil- 
ity to successfully dispose of this now almost useless word—that may 
as well be stricken from the vocabulary until something is done about 
the eighteenth amendment—that it relates to a process, and, if we may 
accept the unsupported testimony of Senator Brooxuart, Congressmen 
are better acquainted with uses than with processes. 

Personally, I have a suspicion that you purposely misspelled this 
word, but I am not using this to your hurt. I really think it would 
have put you to some disadvantage in the district to have spelled it right, 
for it would bave shown damaging familiarity with a term relating to 
an outlawed commodity which your honorable body has consigned to 
the infernal regions by statute, to the joy of some and the sorrow of 
others. One sees now and then a sorrowing Orpheus going down into 
the lower regions and bartering with Pluto for the return of his lost 
Burydice. As matters now stand, such ventures are attended with 
better luck than the original Orpheus bad, although there is an occa- 
sional mishap in which the enterprise results in failure. 

In the use of this rather vague metaphor I do not wish you to get 
the idea that I am referring to Congress as the infernal regions. By no 
means could I be guilty of this blasphemy. I only refer to that part 
of the country at large that regards sobriety so lightly as to prefer 
the overthrow of the Commonwealth and the restoration of John Barley- 
corn. If I may express an opinion, I think the country is better off 
as the matter now stands. We have prohibition and liquor. Every- 
body that wants a drink can get it, and those who do not can do with- 
out. It is a matter of choice, and I see no cause of quarrel between 
the wets and the drys from what I read in the papers and see 
around me. 

The broadcast of the bee came in perfectly and only vision was lack- 
ing to make it completely realistic. While my sympathies were in a 
public way with the statesmen, my private sympathies were with the 
representatives of the press by reason of the fact that at one period 
of my life I got my feet wet by wading in the shallows of the last 
named more or less honored field of endeavor. As I recall it, you and 
I were at the same time floundering in the troubled waters of country 
journalism, from which we were rescued by kind fate before we went 
down the third time. While you may have a preference, I am sure that, 
in remembrance of this time, you can hardly be prejudiced against the 
press to the point of envying its success in this contest, or hold it 
against me for letting my sympathies drift in that direction. 

Ray Tucker, aside from winning laurels for himself and his profes- 
sion, bas added luster to the honorable name which he bears. In both 
England and our own country the family name stands out boldly in the 
biography of great and useful men, in the fields of philosophy, law, 
theology, science, war, and citizenship. The only black sheep in the 
family was a fellow named Dan, commemorated in an old song that be- 
longs rather to the mythology of the nursery than to biography, He 
was doubtless as much a creature of fancy as Pope Joan, and his in- 
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ability to discern between wash bowls and frying pans, wagon wheels 
and combs, as well as his habitual violations of the principles of the 
Volstead Act, are as apocryphal as the story of Joan. 

In recognition of his performance I feel that Congress could very well 
afford to vote Mr. Tucker a medal or some other distinguished-service 
award. Were he an Englishman he would be made a knight and given 
a pension. In this country we show no publie recognition of merit 
of any kind. We pension soldiers indiscriminately whether they have 
seen service or not. If they have only put on the uniform and pulled 
it off that ig enough. There is no objection to taking care of the sol- 
dier, but in the armies of peace there are individuals whose services in 
a purely public way deserve pensions or other suitable awards at the 
hands of the Government. Ray Tucker has rendered such a service. 
He has done this by reviving a widespread interest in better spelling. 
This is perhaps more important to the Nation than flying over the ocean 
in an airplane or discovering either or both of the poles of the earth. 
Our language is suffering hideous deformities, and I can think of no 
better way to correct this evil than by proper observance of a code of 
correct spelling of the words of which it is formed. Kindergarten, 
with its object lessons, is well enough to a certain point, even though 
it is a reversion to the primitive, but it has resulted in neglect of cor- 
rect spelling of words by relying too much on pictures. Your spelling 
bee has served a useful purpose in calling attention of the Nation, 
that last night sat as in one class in school, to the importance of a 
revival in what is almost a lost art. The preservation of our language 
in its purity and of our literature in its beauty depends upon such a 
revival. 

I hope your spelling bee may be made an annual feature. Those 
taking part in it give dignity and force to the movement for correct 
spelling, and in doing so serve their country in a capacity ranking in 
importance with that of enacting laws. Let the good work go an. 

With regards and all good wishes, I beg to remain, 

Yours cordially and sincerely, 
L. A. BETHUNE. 

[Applause.] 

Mr. POU. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. McCLINTIC]. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, ladies and 
gentlemen of the House, my period of service as a Member of 
this body covers the years when this Republic was engaged in 
a war with Germany. I am experienced more or less with many 
of the trials and tribulations that the people had to undergo 
during that time, and when it comes to legislation I supported 
what was known as the selective draft or the conscription law. 
In addition, when the delegates to the disarmament conference 
now in session left the shores of this Nation for England, I made 
a speech in which I said that regardless of my own personal 
views that should the United States and the other four nations 
agree upon a naval program that I would support the same. 
Therefore, I am trying to view questions relating to our national 
welfare in a proper way, as it is my desire to do that which is 
best for our country. 

I have given careful consideration to the present bill, and 
after listening to some of the proponents of the same I will say 
that I am in accord with what they seek to bring about; how- 
ever, I very much doubt the advisability of the present pro- 
cedure, as the bill provides for the creation of the kind of eom- 
mission that throws the balance of power to civilians other than 
members of the lawmaking bodies. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. I do not understand the position the gentleman 
takes, We are not trying to give anybody authority to do any- 
thing. We are trying to give somebody authority to study the 
question and recommend whether or not it can be done. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. I am sure that it is not right 
to surrender this prerogative, as there will be those who will 
say, if not pleased with the result, that Congress deliberately 
side-stepped the responsibility. I am sure that regardless of 
who is appointed on this commission that there will be a minority 
and a majority report. When such is filed it is very probable 
that one of the reports will favor compulsory military training, 
and for the reason that such a program is favored by the mili- 
tary powers of our Government I say that the same kind of 
propaganda will be put forth in favor of such a program as is 
now being circulated throughout the Nation in favor of what is 
known as the joint pay bill. 

I hold here in my hand a copy of a magazine that is called 
Our Army. On page 2 is to be found this statement: 

We would like to call to the attention of our readers again Our 
Army’s offer of its 1,000,000 letters advocating the pay increase. The 
letter, which appeared in full in last month's issue, can be had in any 
quantity by anyone who writes us. There are no obligations, no 
charges, no strings attached. Persons interested in a higher pay 
scale for the Army are urged to send copies of this letter to their 
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friends. It is beautifully printed on a fine paper and tells a powerful 
story. While the joint congressional committee is inactive, the mo- 
ment was never more propitious for making use of this means to 
publicize the Army's needs. Hundreds of pounds of these letters have 
already gone out. Your request can be promptly filled at this time. 


In addition, committees and individuals who seek to influence 
Members of Congress are bringing every kind of pressure pos- 
sible on commercial clubs and other organizations requesting 
them to write their Member of Congress to support such a 
recommendation. I am in favor of helping enlisted men and 
some of the noncommissioned officers; however, as I view it, 
there is no justification for any such increase as is recom- 
mended in the so-called Army and Navy pay bill. It is unfor- 
tunate that there is in the country a lot of officers connected 
with commercial clubs that will indorse anything withont 
giving the subject proper study; and in this connection I call 
attention to a letter I have written to the secretary of the 
chamber of commerce at Oklahoma City, which in part gives 


views: 
reed Marcu 11, 1930. 
Hon, W. B. ESTES, 

Becretary Chamber of Commerce, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Dear Mn. Estes: I desire to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
in which you indorse a recommendation made by certain interested indi- 
viduals comprising a board of their own choosing for the purpose of rais- 
ing their own salaries, called a joint interdepartmental board. Accord- 
ing to the recommendations of this board the salaries of a private will 
be raised about $1.13 per month and that of an admiral more than $400 
per month. I will be much pleased to have you advise me if you under- 
stood what these recommendations were when you requested in your 
letter that I support the same. 

This board recommended as follows: Major generals, $14,000; briga- 
diers, $12,000; colonels (over 3 years in grade), $10,500; lieutenant 
colonels (with over 27 years’ service), $9,600; majors (with over 24 
years of commissioned service), $8,400. Thus, under this proposed pay 
bill, with retired pay at 75 per cent of active pay, the annual rates on 
the retired lists would be: Major generals, $10,500 (now $6,000) ; briga- 
dier generals, $9,000 (now $4,500) ; colonels, $7,875 (now $4,500) ; lieu- 
tenant colonels, $7,200; and majors, $6,300 (more than a major general 
now receives). A few lieutenant colonels and majors might be retired 
with slightly less than 75 per cent (after less than 30 years’ service), 
but in general they would approach closely these maximum rates, 

When you compare the amount that would be given to retired offi- 
cers according to their own report with the amount of compensation 
veterans of the World War are receiving and the amount of pensions 
being paid to those who have performed honorable service in other 
wars, it would seem that this movement is a raid on the Treasury, as 
it will require an increase in the way of appropriations of more than 
$85,000,000 per year 

President Hoover in his first message to Congress called attention 
to the fact that the officers in our Army and Navy are the highest 
paid of any nation in the world. When you take into consideration 
that the base pay of an admiral is about $8,000, and in addition they 
get free house rent, or an allowance for same; free mileage when 
traveling on a train; free medical and hospital service, longevity 
pay; free automobiles and chauffeurs; the privilege of having furni- 
ture and supplies moved from one post to another without charge; 
the privilege of buying their groceries at cost in canteens; free gaso- 
line for their cars, and many other reductions, which if added up into 
a sum of money would amount to more than $2,500 per year for 
some classes, it is very evident that the pay is sufficiently high, as it 
was demonstrated to the satisfaction of all that civilians during the 
World War could be trained in a few months in such a way as to 
perform services that were in some instances superior to the kind 
performed by those in the regular military service. Whenever this 
Congress pays the Army and Navy forces salaries exceeding civil em- 
ployees, then immediately they rate themselves accordingly, which, in 
my opinion, may bring about a situation that will not be best for the 
Nation as a whole. 

Therefore I do not think you had a proper understanding of this 
report or you wouldn't have recommended the same in toto. 

I am sending a copy of this letter to each member of the Oklahoma 
delegation, as I certainly am not in accord with your views on this 
subject and will never vote for a bill that makes such an unjust dis- 
crimination between admirals, generals, and privates. 

Very respectfully, 
J. V. McCLINTIC. 

I doubt the advisability of assigning this duty to any com- 
mission, especially such a commission as has been authorized in 
this particular legisłation. 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSON. Whom would you send it to? 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. To the proper committee. 
Mr. SNELL. What would the gentleman suggest? 
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Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. The Committee on Military 
Affairs or some other committee having jurisdiction of the sub- 
ject. Let them bring in a resolution recommending or author- 
izing an amendment to the Constitution. 

Mr. SNELL. Is that the way to amend the Constitution? 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. That is the only legal way 
to obtain the results desired in this legislation, And if the gen- 
tleman from New York wants to, he can prepare a rule and 
bring it in here and ask for proper action. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Oklahoma 
has expired. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. CROSSER]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio is recognized 
for five minutes. 

Mr. CROSSER, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
those chiefly interested in this bill have been eagerly, franti- 
cally, striving since the World War for a law establishing the 
draft or conscription of men for war as a settled policy. They 
have failed repeatedly in their efforts to pass, in undisguised 
form, a law for the conscription or draft of men as an estab- 
lished policy of the Government. 

Now, however, having failed to pass legislation for the conscrip- 
tion of men, they tell us that this measure is proposed to make 
possible also the conscription of property. We are told that 
this is to provide for an investigation of the subject. Surely 
no intelligent person will be deceived as to the purposes of the 
resolution. The suggestion that the main purpose is to pro- 
vide for the conscription of property is plainly for the purpose 
of allaying the hostility of the public to the proposal to pass a 
law which would make it possible to force men into military 
service whenever public officials might decide to do so without 
regard to public opinion which might prevail at the time. 

I can respect those who candidly, frankly, and courageously 
present and argue for a policy which we oppose. I have little 
patience, however, with an effort to make the public believe 
that the chief concern is about something entirely different, and 
toward which the public is more favorable. 

The slogan, “ Conscript property,” was constantly voiced dur- 
ing the war to prevent a feeling of injustice on the part of the 
men who were conscripted. Some of us tried to have property 
do its share during the war, but the opposition was so great that 
it was impossible. 

One of those who appeared before the House Military Affairs 
Committee in support of conscription and who was candid and 
sincere in his advocacy of conscription, said: “You can not 
draft capital.” 

Why, then, should anyone be fooled by the talk about drafting 
property? The plain purpose of this resolution is to provide a 
basis for propaganda in favor of an established policy of con- 
scription of men. Then, if legisiation were enacted as a result 
of the proposed investigation, it would be a useless measure, so 
far as it might mention the draft of property, but ironclad in 
its provisions for the conscription of men. 

Now, my friends, if those who talk so much about conscripting 
property really were in earnest about doing it, why have they 
not asked for hearings on Senate Joint Resolution 128, which 
would really provide for the conscription or draft of property 
during war? If the amendment to the Constitution proposed 
in that resolution were to become a part of the United States 
Constitution, there would be no doubt that property could then 
be conscripted for war purposes, I refer to the fact that that 
resolution was introduced on January 6, 1930, and yet none of 
those who claim to be so eager to make it possible to draft prop- 
erty for war purposes, not one of them, has requested a hearing 
on the resolution. Oh, my friends, if the Constitution were 
amended as proposed in that resolution, there would be no doubt 
as to the legal power to draft property for war purposes. On 
the other hand, everyone knows that unless the Constitution 
were amended the Government could not draft property for war 
purposes. 

Everyone here knows that the sponsors of the resolution now 
before the House do not contemplate an amendment to the Con- 
stitution providing for the drafting of property in time of war. 
I do not quarrel with them about their disapproval of a pro- 
posal to amend the Constitution to make it possible to draft or 
conscript property for war purposes. They are no doubt sincere 
in such disapproval. It is an insult to men’s intelligence to 
talk to them of conseripting both property and men under the 
Constitution as it now stands. The real purpose of such dis- 
cussion is to make the drafting or conscripting of men less 
offensive to the public. 

I do not believe that the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
SNELL] would care to have this resolution adopted if the bill 
were amended so that it would exempt labor from the effect of 
the resolution. 
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Mr. SNELL. I think the gentleman misunderstood my rest- 
lution, I said it did not provide for the conscription of man 
power. It provided for a study of the matter. 

Mr. OROSSER. We can have a most comprehensive system 
of conscripting man power if we can induce Congress to adopt 
it, but if that amendment were made a part of the resolution, I 
will guarantee that they would not want it at ali. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, at this very time the United States, by its duly 
authorized representatives, in conference with representatives 
of other nations, is engaged in an earnest effort to promote the 
friendship of nations and to establish world peace. They are 
endeavoring to provide for the reduction of the nayies of the 
world, with the hope of later reducing them still further. The 
nftious are assuring each other of their sincere desire for peace 
and of their peaceful intentions toward each other. Every right- 
thinking man, I am sure, wishes the greatest possible success for 
the conference. Every person who thinks of the horrors, the 
agony, the suffering, the want and misery that results from war, 
surely must hope earnestly for the success of the London con- 
ference; aye, for the success of any measure to prevent, or even 
make less likely, the possibility of war. 

But, Mr. Chairman, here to-day men are hysterically pressing 
for the passage of a measure to make it possible to force almost 
instantly under arms eyery able-bodied man in the country. 
Does this eager and impatient clamor for conscription as the 
continuous and established policy of our people—does it, I ask— 
seem consistent with our assurances of good will toward all 
prop and with our expressions of confidence in future world 
peace 

No nation should enter upon a war unless the weight of 
public sentiment of that nation is really in favor of engaging 
in such war. If the preponderance of the true sentiment of 
this country approves the Nation’s entering a war, the Goyern- 
ment is certain, without delay, to adopt such measures as 
will meet the approval of the people for the conduct of such 
war. If we still believe in the principle of government by the 
people, then surely it will not be insisted that the will of the 
people should be disregarded. 

Most people are beginning to understand that quarrels and 
controversies, whether between individuals or between nations, is 
the result of wrong thinking. It is unsound to assume that the 
war attitude of mind and war itself is the normal state of the 
world and to arrange the affairs of nations from that viewpoint. 
The sense of justice of society, as a whole, improyes with the im- 
provement of the individual’s standard of right, and with the 
increase in the number of individual members of society who 
manifest a higher sense of right. So it is with the society of 
nations. The confident, unwavering adherence of one nation to 
true principle, and the beneficent results of so doing, leads other 
nations, with absolute certainty, to adopt a higher standard of 
thought. With the increase in the number of nations adhering 
to a higher standard of right the improvement in the standard 
of conduct of the world, as a whole, increases with correspond- 
ing rapidity. 

Men who think and act from the standpoint of right and 
reason are men of strong character and equal to every emer- 
gency. So also nation’s thought and action of which are 
grounded upon principle and manifest the right are strong in 
character and of great influence. Such a nation need not fear 
for the future, for moral force is the ultimate and determining 
force in the affairs of nations as it is in the affairs of the 
individual. Well has it been said, “ Thrice armed is he whose 
cause is just.” 

Let us devote our thought more to the business of under- 
standing and getting along with others, be they individuals or 
nations and let us discontinue our petty tendency to berate, 
minimize, and misinterpret others whether they be individuals 
or nations. By so doing we shall have less occasion for appre- 
hension and concern. 

If a nation be as faithful as possible to such a standard and 
human intelligence should be unable to see a proper way in 
which such nation could avoid an international conflict, then 
that nation can be sure of the enthusiastic and whole-hearted 
support of its citizens in its physical conflict with its adversary. 

Let us then devote ourselves primarily to the development of 
the character and true intelligence of the nation and concern 
ourselyes secondarily with moderate precautions against sup- 
posedly possible conflicts with unlikely adversaries. If, by 
chance, there should occur an emergency determining the nation 
to resort to arms, a people contended because honestly and faith- 
fully served by its government will loyally, cheerfully, and vig- 
orously defend their country and assure its prompt success in 
the conflict, nor need we doubt that they will promptly adopt 
such measures as are best calculated to assure speedy success. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Chairman, have I seven minutes remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN, Six minutes. 
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Mr. POU. I yield the six minutes remaining to myself. 

Mr. Chairman, if I thought that this resolution would pro- 
duce some of the results that have been suggested here, I would 
die in my tracks before I would support it. Never would I con- 
sent to force the American workingman to labor against his will, 
but I know such result can not follow the adoption of this 
resolution. 

I think unnecessary alarm has been shown. What we are 
doing here to-day is considering a resolution which establishes 
a fact-finding commission, that and nothing more. If the report 
of the commission is satisfactory, we can adopt such report. If 
the report is not satisfactory, we can reject it. The commis- 
sion may recommend amendment of existing law; they may con- 
clude that an amendment to the Constitution is in their opinion 
desirable, but if we refuse to accept their report, either in the 
one respect or the other, the law and the Constitution remain 
as they are to-day. 

During the early days of the World War great measure after 
great measure was brought into the House and Senate. They 
could not have careful consideration. It was impossible to give 
them the consideration they were entitled to. This resolution 
is the result to a large extent of the experience that we gained 
during the World War. It is well known that committees of 
Congress have for years had under consideration bills intro- 
duced to equalize the burdens and to minimize the profits of 
war, These measures have been urged by patriotic, unselfish 
men and women from every State in the Union, but no agree- 
ment as to action could be reached. A compromise which it was 
hoped would be satisfactory to friends and foes of the proposed 
legislation is the resolution now before you. The problem is so 
great, affects so many persons and interests, it was deemed wise 
to proceed slowly. It was thought no one would object to a 
commission clothed with authority only to find the facts and 
report its findings with any recommendation deemed wise to the 
Congress. This is all the resolution does. It is all the reso- 
lution can do. Moreover, the resolution is wide open to 
amendment, 

Now, I submit, Mr. Chairman, the fears expressed by oppo- 
nents of the measure here to-day are not in the least justified. 
We are not legislating; we are not amending a line in any 
existing law. The rights of not one single American citizen 
can be affected if the resolution is signed by the President, nor 
will a single dollar of property value be in any way affected. 
It is a commission to investigate, to seek light, to find facts, and 
we hope to discover how blunders made in the past can be 
avoided in the future. 

The resolution was introduced on February 13, 1930, and is 
the result of a great deal of labor by gentlemen who have but 
one end in view, and that is to avoid a repetition of many of 
the things that occurred at the beginning and during the World 
War. 

This commission will make a report and go out of existence. 
If the House is not pleased with the report we can vote it 
down. My God, gentlemen, it looks as if nobody could oppose 
an effort to find out the facts of the greatest tragedy of all 
time. 

Mr. PALMER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POU. I yield. 

Mr. PALMER. Is this not in keeping with the promises and 
pledges made in the national platforms of both the Democratic 
and Republican Parties? 

Mr. POU. If it is, well and good, but this measure is so 
important, the results of it may mean so much, that I did not 
want to bring politics into it. It would be better to keep 
politics entirely out of it. 

There are many men and women who feel very deeply about 
the World War. The soldiers who went to the front are not 
the only ones who suffered. The whole Nation suffered. The 
resolution is intended to promote the cause of peace. It is 
supported by patriotic consecrated men and women all over this 
land by thousands who did military service in Europe and by 
thousands of fathers and mothers who saw their sons leave 
never to return, If I thought there were a germ of selfish in- 
terest purposely written in the resolution I would spit upon it. 
If I thought its purpose was not that of a fact-finding, light- 
seeking body I would scorn to vote for it. 

Mr. Chairman, I say again I see no cause for the alarm that 
has been sounded here. This resolution, in my judgment, is a 
step in the direction of peace. If I could do one thing at the 
end of 29 years of service in this House to make war more im- 
probable, to bring peace a little nearer, I would feel that my 
services had not been entirely in vain. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read the joint resolution 
for amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, eto, That a commission ts hereby created to study and 
consider the feasibility of equalizing the burdens and to minimize the 
profits of war, together with a study of policies to be pursued in event 
of war, so as to empower the President immediately to mobilize all the 
resources of the country. The commission shall report definite recom- 
mendations to the President of the United States to be by him traps- 
mitted to the Congress not later than the first Monday in January, 1932. 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BANKHEAD : Page 1, line 4, strike out the 
words “ the feasibility ” and insert in lien thereof the word “ methods.” 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, I have no objection to that 
amendment, 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, if the amendment is agree- 
able to the chairman of the committee and those who are in- 
terested in the bill, I have no desire to debate the matter. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I offer another amendment 
to the resolution. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentlenran from Alabama offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BANKHEAD : Page 1, line 4, strike out the 
word “ minimize” and insert in lieu thereof the word “ remove.” 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, I am willing to accept that 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. McSwam: Page 1. line 11, after the 
figures “ 1932,” strike out the period, insert a comma, and these words: 
“And to report if in their opinion any constitutional amendment be 
necessary to accomplish the purposes desired.” 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, I am willing to accept that 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Hup- 
DLESTON] offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. HUDDLESTON : Page 1, line 11, at the end 
of the amendment offered by Mr. McSwatn, insert: “ Provided, That 
said commission shall not consider and shall not report upon the con- 
scription of labor.” - 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Snetz] if he will accept this 
amendment also? 

Mr. SNELL. The intent of this resolution was to use every- 
1 fairly. I am not going to accept an amendment of that 

d. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, I am claiming recog- 
nition. 

Mr. SNELL. The gentleman asked me a question, 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. The gentleman could have answered 
aren ” or “no,” without trying to take the wind out of my 
sails. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, everybody wants the 
profit taken out of war. Anybody would be willing to go any 
reasonable length to have consideration given to an effort to 
take the profits out of war. It seems to me that nobody should 
want a commission to consider means whereby the fetters of 
industrial slavery may be riveted upon the hands of men who 
toil. Upon that, I submit the amendment. 

If you are sincere in desiring that profit be taken out of war, 
verily the adoption of this amendment will not interfere in the 
slightest degree with your purpose, and your vote should be for 
my amendment. On the other hand, if you desire that the 
proposed commission shall make a report, which, when ripened 
into legislation, will enable the laboring people of this country 
to be conseripted and forced to work for private industry for 
private profit, then your vote should be against my amendment. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last two words, 


1930 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
ScHArer] is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I hope the 
House will accept the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Huppieston]. The adoption of the amendment 
will in no manner defeat the purpose of the resolution as ad- 
vocated by its sponsors. The proper solution of the problems 
indicated in the pending resolution is to amend the Constitution 
so as to permit the Federal Government to conscript capital 
to pay for future wars. If it is right in principle to conscript 
and take the lives of our citizens in time of war, it is mani- 
festly right to conseript capital to carry the financial burdens 
of such wars. The adoption of the pending amendment will be 
an expression of this Congress against a policy of industrial 
slavery for the enrichment of private interests in time of our 
Nation's peril. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. As far as I know, the people who are back of this 
resolution are absolutely honest in their intent and purpose. 
This is not a class resolution. It applies to every class of people 
in every part of the United States exactly the same and equally. 
If we should make an exception of any one class of people, of 
course, we should make an exception of others. If the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Alabama should be adopted 
it would make this entirely a class resolution, and the real 
purpose of the Legion and other loyal supporters is lost. I trust 
the amendment will be voted down. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Chairman, It happens that I have 
been a Member of this body for 15 years. I have heard a great 
deal of discussion touching the question involved in the resolu- 
tion under consideration this afternoon. The discussion began 
during the World War. We attempted to follow the principle 
of taking the profits out of war in passing the legislation 
providing for the support of our Army. We levied an excess- 
profits tax and assured the country that we were going to 
require wealth to contribute its proper share in support of the 
war. The conflict ended with a debt of $25,000,000,000 hang- 
ing over the American people. The greater portion of that 
debt is still unpaid and is being spread out over a period of years 
that will leave much of it to be borne by the boys who did the 
fighting. For 11 years the Congress of the United States has 
had opportunity to take some of the profits out of the war, but 
the action of Congress has not squared with the words of 
those who now talk so earnestly in favor of this resolution. 
If the Congress really desires to do something substantial along 
this line, we have ample opportunity in providing for the dis- 
charge of the burden of debt that still remains as result of the 
cost of the World War. The records of the Treasury Depart- 
ment show that during the war period profiteers took advan- 
tage of the Nation’s distress and made $40,000,000,000. 

This took place while our boys were conscripted to fight and 
die under the flag in France. More than half of this sum 
gathered in by the profiteers during that period went into the 
hands of less than 10,000 individuals and corporations. When 
the curtain went down on the tragedy of blood across the sea 
about the first major undertaking of the Congress was a bill 
reported and passed in this House relieying the profiteers of the 
country of war taxes amounting to $500,000,000. The bill 
passed this House over such protest as a few of us were able 
to interpose. 

The boys were conscripted to do the fighting. If one of them 
complained or criticized a superior officer, he was court-mar- 
shaled. If he ran away from his duty, he was subject to be 
tried and shot for desertion. I have always said, as I said then 
and as I say now, that every one of those profiteers who came 
here besieging Congress to relieve them of their just share of 
the burdens of debt growing out of the war should be branded 
as deserters, unworthy of the sacrifices made for them by our 
brave boys at the battle front. These profiteers deserted in the 
midst of their duties! They are deserters now, because we still 
owe nearly $20,000,000,000 of war debt. 

The Congress has the right to begin here and now to apply 
the principle involved in this resolution designed to take the 
profits out of war and let that principle govern us in the taxes 
to be levied to take care of existing debts and obligations inci- 
dent to the war. But there is no more chance to get such a 
proposition considered in this body than there would be to pass 
legislation to-morrow to move the Capitol to Europe! 

We are not going to do anything under this resolution except 
to indulge in talk and gestures just as we have been doing for 
11 years. It is only a little sop, a little camouflage, a mere 
meaningless pretense at fulfillment of a political promise made 
during the last presidential campaign. It will get nowhere and 
it will accomplish nothing. We have had 11 years since the 
war in which those in charge of the Government have had 
opportunity to write into law and put into practical effect the 
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principle to which Members of the House proclaim such ardent 
devotion this afternoon. 

If it is really desired to do something worth while along the 
lines indicated in this resolution, we should submit a necessary 
amendment to the Constitution to be ratified by the States 
declaring the purpose and giving Congress the power to con- 
script wealth and to take the profits out of war. If such an 
amendment were adopted and such a purpose made clear, it 
would accomplish the object contemplated, and, above that, it 
would tend to prevent war. If only we could adopt such a policy 
and serve notice on the wealth of the country that we propose 
to pay cash for future wars, it would be the greatest step in the 
interest of peace ever witnessed by any Member of this House. 

The plain truth is I have no sort of sympathy with any 
legislation at a time like this which attempts to treat war 
as the normal condition of mankind. (Applause.) That ts 
what this resolution does. It is ill-timed and unfortunate. 
Where is your war? When is it coming? With whom is it 
to be fought? What sane man of common sense can find any 
basis for fear that this Government is soon to engage in armed 
conflict with another power? 

My friends, the greatest work the present administration has 
done—the one bright page in all the record since this adminis- 
tration came into power—was written down in Virginia on 
the banks of the Rapidan, in the conference held there between 
the British Premier and the President of the United States 
when we announced our purpose to lead mankind away from 
war! The world fixed its eyes and its hopes upon the confer- 
ence that followed that meeting, and throughout the world 
Christian men and women are praying for its success. The 
peace conference needs a message of peace from the Congress 
of the United States and not a move discreditable to us and 
disquieting to the world looking toward foolish and unneces- 
sáry preparations for war! [Applause.] 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, I rise to oppose this amendment. I believe this 
amendment would defeat the very purpose of the resolution, the 
very purpose we have in mind, namely, that there should be a 
complete conscription of man power in time of war and that no 
element of the population should be exempt in any manner, but 
that rich and poor, high and low, alike, should be subject to the 
power of the Government and that no one, on account of any 
condition, should be immune from the authority of the Govern- 
ment to apply his services and to put him in time of war in that 
position and use his services in that capacity where he could be 
most useful in assisting and contributing to the winning of the 
war. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Under existing law and under 
the Constitution can not you take all the man power into the 
service of the Government in time of emergency? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. We certainly can, 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Then why does the gentleman 
oppose this amendment? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Because this would be a discrimination 
in favor of one element of our population, while it is the purpose 
of this legislation to take every element of the population and 
all of the man power of the country into the service of the coun- 
try if necessary. ? 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the Huddle- 
ston amendment. 

It occurs to me, Mr, Chairman, that the gentleman from New 
York has told the truth about what this bill means. The gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. Huprurston] introduced an inno- 
cent amendment here. This amendment strikes from this bill 
the chance of this proposed commission going out and knifing 
the laboring people of the country in the back and fettering 
them as slaves in time of emergency. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. SCHAFER] said that in the 
last war they took some of my constituents and made them go 
out and labor in building roads. They do this in every war. 
This is a part of war. When they conscript either the white 
man or the colored man, they can, of course, use him as 4 
laborer in constructing roads to carry munitions of war. No- 
body objects to that. But what they are after now, Brother 
SCHAFER, is to take these colored men and these white men and 
put them in private industry on the salary or the wages of a 
private soldier. What they are after is to grab by the nape 
of the neck all these men engaged on the public utilities, the 
men who are firing the locomotives and running the trains from 
one end of this country to the other to haul produce and com- 
merce, and to put these men in service as private soldiers with 
the pay of a private soldier. What they mean to do is to take 
all the men engaged in factories, railroad shops, and workshops 
by the nape of the neck and say, “ You are soldiers,” conscripted 
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by an act passed by whom? By a lot of supposed patriots in 
time of peace, during the year 1930. 

After we had proclaimed to the world that we never wanted 
any further war, that we were going to stop building great 
battleships, and so on; in times of peace, a set of patriots in 
Congress said, “ We are going to conseript all the laboring men 
and women in the United States and put them into industrial 
slavery under the pretense that we might lose a war.” 

My friends, this is exactly what is intended, and the gentle- 
man from New York has expressed it. He told you, “No; we 
ean not take that out of the bill, because that will take away 
the essence of the measure.” 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Put them all on an equality. 

Mr. QUIN. The gentleman has made his speech and I am 
now speaking for the Huddleston amendment. He spoke against 
this amendment and I am now arguing for it. 

They are not going to consider the poor laboring men in time 
of war. You want to have them included in this resolution 
and you know that is what you intend. You know that the 
sponsoring of this measure means just that. I know it, 
although I have not conferred with the gentleman, but I have 
sense enough to smell it. You can smell it in this bill. Your 
sense of smell, without any intellect, ought to lead you as 
straight as a martin goes to its gourd. There is not any mis- 
take about what the intent is. Brother WAINWRIGHT, of New 
York, told this House the exact facts about the intention, and 
if you vote for this resolution you vote with your eyes wide 
0 
Pif you vote to put the Huddleston amendment in the resolu- 
tion, then the resolution can pass. We want to remove the 
profits from war, but that is not the object of this resolution, 
The resolution is manifestly put up for the purpose of fooling 
somebody, and the commission will go out and make a report 
back here of the only thing it can report. The head man of the 
American Legion said that you can not, under the Constitution 
as it stands to-day, conscript capital. He testified to this 
before the Committee on Military Affairs of this House. He 
told the truth. Do you gentlemen believe it? Now, why do you 
want to go out here with one of these independent commissions 
to carry out an ulterior purpose that you say is not expressed 
in the resolution? Let us adopt the Huddleston amendment 
exempting labor, I will vote for the resolution. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has expired. 

Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of the committee, every 
bill on this subject which has been brought in or discussed by 
the committees has been opposed by the American Federation of 
Labor. The American Federation of Labor must have a very 
good reason for opposing all of these bills, the Johnson bill, the 
McSwain bill, this resolution, and all of them. 

They have the fear that any legislation of this sort which 
comes in means we are going to conscript labor and that we are 
not going to conscript capital. 

The amendment of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Hup- 
pDLESTON], it seems to me, will clear up all these matters, and if 
we are really sincere in not wanting labor conscripted, we 
should support the amendment. 

Do not worry about labor going into the front-line trenches 
in any war that comes. They will be in the front-line trenches. 
Labor has always been there and will always be there, and 
what we are after to-day is to see that capital is conscripted 
and that the profiteers will not profiteer in future wars as they 
have in past wars at the expense of the American people, 

I merely rise at this time to state what I believe is the posi- 
tion of labor throughout the United States. Do not forget that 
when the American Legion has gone on record in favor of this 
sort of legislation it has done so with the idea that capital was 
going to be conseripted. The ordinary, everyday member of the 
American Legion is a laboring man and when the American 
Federation of Labor is speaking against this legislation, it is 
speaking for 95 per cent of the American Legion in the United 
States. [Applause.] 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNERY. I will be pleased to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. The ordinary veteran of the 
World War who is a member of the American Legion, who talks 
in favor of conscription in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred is 
talking in favor of the conscription of capital and not of labor. 

Mr. CONNERY. That is what they mean. The gentleman 
knows it, and I know it. 

I will not take any further time of the House. All I want to 
add is that we do not have to favor conscription of labor, because 
they will be in the front-line trenches anyway, and if you want 
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to stop profiteering in the next war, then support the Huddleston 
amendment, [Applause.] 

Mr. SNELL, Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on this 
amendment be now closed, 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question recurs on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HUDDLESTON]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
HuppLeston and Mr. Armon) there were 117 ayes and 30 noes. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

— PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment: 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 1, line 8, after the word “consider” insert “ amending the 
Constitution to provide that private property may be taken by Con- 
gress for public use without profit during war, and” 


Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield, 

Mr. SNELL. Is not that covered by the amendment of the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. McSwa1n]? 

Mr. PATMAN. No; this resolution specifically provides for 
property to be taken without profit. I believe that the gentle- 
man from New York said that he would favor such an amend- 
ment. The resolution if amended would read like this: 


That a commission is hereby created to study and consider amend- 
ing the Constitution of the United States and provide that private 
property may be taken by Congress for public use without profit during 
war and the feasibility of equalizing the burdens, and to minimize the 
profits of war— 


And so forth. 

Mr. SNELL. It seems to me that the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina [Mr. McSwarn] would accomplish 
the purpose sought to be accomplished by the gentleman’s 
amendment. 

Mr. MoSWAIN. There is this little difference which I think 
is perfectly harmless. This is to consider the question whether 
or not a constitutional amendment is desirable to use private 
property without paying profit. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment : 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 11, after the figures “1932” strike out the period and 
insert a comma and the following: “Together with copies of its pro- 
ceedings and hearings.” 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, I have no objection to that. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from New York. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, I offer the 
following amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota: Page 1, line 
11, strike out the figures 1932“ and insert in lieu thereof the 
figures 1931.“ 


Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, I am not 
going to discuss this particular amendment, as I discussed it in 
general debate. I rise to call attention to what has hap- 
pened by the adoption of the Huddleston amendment, which 
eliminates any investigation of what might happen to labor. 
It came from the Democratic side of the House, and it is an 
indorsement of the proposition that a man shall get $25 a day 
in the shipyards of the country and that there will be no inves- 
tigation. It has actually killed the bill, because it has made it 
class legislation; and the bill does not accomplish the purpose 
for which it was originally drafted. I have been more than 
surprised to see its original sponsor yote for it. I think any- 
body would be justified in voting against it when the resolu- 
tion is so amended that it will exempt any particular class in 
any investigation to see that that particular class shall not 
profit during the war. [Applause.] 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, in reference to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from South Dakota, it seems to me 
that the commission will need the full time if this investigation 
is going to be a comprehensive study as the gentleman thinks is 
necessary, in order to place this matter properly before the 
Congress. Next year will be the short session, and if it is not 
reported to the President until January 1, 1931, it will be prac- 
tically impossible to get any legislation passed during the last 
two months of the Congress, If gentlemen are honest about it, 
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if they are sincere and want to consider it, I think they should 
let this go to the next year, and the commission will then have 
ample time to investigate and make its report. 

Mr. MoSWAIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. McSWAIN. This year all of us will have campaigns on 
our hands and we will be too busy to come here and sit around 
the Capitol working on this proposition, but next year will be 
an off year and we will have time when*we can give study to it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I think the adoption of 
the Huddleston amendment is so discriminatory that I would 
feel justified in voting against the bill, but, as I stated in the 
beginning, I am certain that it will amount to nothing anyway. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Yes. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Would the gentleman consider changing 
it to the first Monday in December, 1931, so that the report 
will be made to Congress when it convenes, That is an 
amendment that I had prepared and was about to offer. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Since this discussion, I 
see that there may be some difficulty in securing an early 
report. I ask unanimous consent to withdraw my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment that the report be made on the first Monday in 
December, 1931. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Johnson of South Dakota: Page 1, line 
10, at the end of the line, strike out the word “ January and insert 
the word “ December,” and page 1, line 11, strike out “ 1932” and insert 
“1931.” 


Mr. SNELL. That is satisfactory. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise to express my ap- 
preciation to the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. JoHNSON] 
for his contribution to this discussion. He is recognized by all 
who are familiar with this subject as having been the leading 
protagonist of the legislation for the conscription of capital 
and labor, He introduced the first bill on the subject eight 
years ago. He knows the purpose of the legislation if any- 
body knows it. 

He has told us that to exempt labor from conscription de- 
feats the purpose of the legislation. His statement is clear. 
Nobody can misunderstand it. 

I say to him that I am almost as much opposed to the con- 
scription of property as I am to the conscription of labor. I 
regard the proposal as one of supreme folly, but if we must 
have the conscription of either one or the other, then surely I 
will favor the conscription of property, and not the conscription 
of labor. 

My amendment was hastily prepared and will require some 
correction in the Senate when the legislation gets there, if it 
ever does, which God forbid. Its purpose was to prevent the 
Government, in time of war or any other time, seizing upon a 
workingman whether a farmer or a mechanic or whatever he 
may be and putting him to work for a private industry in order 
that the owner of the industry may make a profit out of his 
labor. 

That was the sole purpose of my amendment. By its adoption 
that purpose has now been accomplished. The bill from the 
standpoint of labor has now been “ denatured” and “ dehorned,” 
and I shall leave to the champions of property the task of 
defending it. 

I am glad the gentleman said what he did. He has done much 
to clarify the situation. Nobody can yet remain in doubt that 
the purpose of this bill, the main purpose of it, was to lay 
fetters upon the hands of labor with a form of industrial 
servitude. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from South Dakota. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from South Dakota moves 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman and Mem- 
bers of the committee, I had not intended to discuss this bill 
and would not do so now were it not for the remarks made by 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HUDDLESTON]. As a matter 
of fact, there has never been any intention in the minds of any- 
one, either the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. MoSwarn] 
or the gentleman from New York [Mr. SNELL] or myself, to 
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conscript labor as such. I could not sit idle and let that 
accusation be made. 

My theory was that we should have such legislation as in time 
of war would make it sure that everyone would do their full 
part in that war. We knew that certain of them would be in 
the trenches; we knew that certain of them would be in the 
factories and mills, and we knew that certain of them would 
run business, but that none of them would be allowed to prof- 

eer. 

Judging from the way the gentleman from Alabama has 
framed his address, it would appear to certain individuals who 
represent labor that there was a desire to conscript labor and 
perhaps to put a uniform on them and make them run railroads, 
and so forth. There never was any such intention. I want to 
make it clear, so that the remarks made by myself will not be 
misunderstood in the future. [Applause.] 

Mr. MoKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment which 
I send to the Clerk's desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Substitute offered by Mr. McKrown: Strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert the following: 

“That hereafter during any war emergency in which the United 
States is involved directly, it shall be unlawful for any person 
to contract for or to receive any sum of money in excess of the cost 
of production or reasonable market value of any arms, munitions of 
war, or property of any character furnished to or taken by the United 
States for use in such war emergency, and any person violating this act 
shall refund to the United States any excess sums received and be sub- 
ject to a fine of not less than $1,000 or imprisonment for a period of 
not less than two years at hard labor.” 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order on that 
amendment. 

Mr. McKHOWN. Will the gentleman give me five minutes? 

Mr. SNELL. No. It is absolutely foreign to the whole bill. 
There is nothing in the bill that is connected with that in any 
way, shape, or manner. 

Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on this section and all 
amendments thereto be now closed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York moves 
that all debate on this section and all amendments thereto be 
now closed. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I have waited here patiently 
all the time. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the gen- 


tleman from New York [Mr. SNELL]. 
The motion was agreed to. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec, 2, That said commission shall be composed of four Members of 
the House of Representatives, to be appointed by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, and four Members of the Senate, to be ap- 
pointed by the President of the Senate, the Secretary of War, Secretary 
of the Navy, Secretary of Agriculture, Secretary of Commerce, Secretary 
of Labor, and five other persons not holding any salaried governmental 
position with the Federal Government, and selected with a view to rep- 
resent, in a general way, the views of labor, industry, capital, agricul- 
ture, and the professions, respectively. 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. SNELL: Page 2, line 7, after the word 
respectively,“ strike out the period and insert the following: “to be 
appointed by the President.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 


word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. MCKEOWN. Mr. Chairman and members of the commit- 
tee, I always try to be fair with everybody in this House. I 
do not take up very much of the time of the House making 
speeches. There is not anything vicious about this resolution, 
but there is no reason for bringing it in at this time. Here 
we are going out saying to the world that we want peace and 
asking the other nations of the world to join with us in favor- 
ing peace. We have in England to-day our representatives at 
the Naval Disarmament Conference. There is no reason at all 
why you should now bring up here a measure that has to do 
with war when we are talking about peace. 
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You can adopt this resolution. There is nothing vicious about 
it, as I said, now that the amendments have been made to it, 
But let me ask you something: Why do you make another com- 
mission to take two more years of time when you can report a bill 
in here, not exactly like the one I presented but something simi- 
lar, by which you can take the profits out of war? Why do you 
waste that much time? You do not have to have a commission 
to go out and find out about that, and your commission can not 
provide any bill that Congress can pass which can take prop- 
erty without recompense to the property owner. You know 
that. Why camoufiage here and enact a measure to create a 
commission to go ont and do something that Congress itself 
can do? ‘There are only two things you can do. 

One is to provide by law that no profit can be made out of 
munitions and necessaries of war, and the other is to submit to 
the States of the Union a constitutional amendment providing 
for the drafting of property during war emergencies. 

There is a lot of talk all over this country about taking profit 
out of war. I dare say that every Member of Congress in this 
Hall has stood upon a platform and told the people of his dis- 
trict that if he had an opportunity he would take the profit out 
of war; he was going to conscript capital, just as they took the 
boys into the war. 

Mr. SNELL, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. I yield. 

Mr. SNELL. Is it not the intent and purpose of those who 
are back of this resolution to start along the line suggested by 


the gentleman? 

Mr. McKEOWN. I think so, and I am not impugning the 
motives of anyone. I simply say that we are putting off until 
to-morrow what we could do now and what we should do now 
instead of waiting for a commission. 

Mr. SNELL. As far as I know, nobody has yet been able to 
present a definite plan to cover this proposition. The Committee 
on Military Affairs considered the matter for three or four years. 
They threw up their hands and said they could not make any 
recommendation. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Does the gentleman say that is any reason 
why the entire Congress should throw up its hands? 

Mr. SNELL. Somebody has to sit down and study this gen- 
eral proposition, and we are trying to start to do what the gen- 
tleman says he would like to have done. 

Mr. McKEOWN. The gentleman would not have any objec- 
tion to passing a law, while this commission is at work, similar 
to what I have offered here, by which we would take away from 
a man who sells something to the Government any profit during 
a war? 

Mr. SNELL. It would not have any effect at this time, be- 
cause we are not in war. 

Mr. McKEOWN. We can pass this legislation in time of 
peace. If that is true, we can not pass the legislation which 
the gentleman's committee brings in in time of peace. If this 
legislation can not be passed now, the legislation which the com- 
mission may recommend can not be passed. The only thing the 
commission can do is make a recommendation, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on this 
section and all amendments thereto do now close. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. I yield. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. When the gentleman from South Dakota 
[Mr. JoHNSON] was on the floor speaking in opposition to the 
amendment, I understood him to say that it was his intention to 
offer an amendment to eliminate the five outside members of 
the commission. The gentleman from South Dakota stated that 
when this phase of the bill was reached it was his purpose to 
offer such an amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I have offered an amend- 
ment, and it is at the Clerk’s desk. I do not care to debate it. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I would like to have five minutes to dis- 
cuss that phase of the subject. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, I move, then, that the debate 
on this section and all amendments thereto close in five minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr, Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state his parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I have an amendment at 
the Clerk's desk which I want to present. 

The CHAIRMAN. That will be presented later. The ques- 
tion is on the motion of the gentleman from New York that the 
debate on this section and all amendments thereto shall close in 
five minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I haye an amend- 
ment, which I have sent to the Clerk’s desk. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Moorn] 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. Moore of Virginia: Page 2, line T, after the word 
“labor” and the comma, insert the words “ the Attorney General.” 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, I have no objection to that 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STEAGALL, Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. STEA- 
GALL] offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 7 


Amendment by Mr. STEAGALL: Amend section 2 so that the same will 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 2. That said commission shall be composed of five Members of 
the House of Representatives, to be appointed by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, and four Members of the Senate, to be ap- 
pointed by the President of the Senate.” 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask what that 
amendment means, The amendment does not strike out any- 
thing. Is the amendment in addition to the language of the 
pending section? 

Mr. STEAGALL. It amends the section to make it read in 
the language that was just read. It strikes from the section the 
provision for the service of any members except those appointed 
by the Speaker of the House and the President of the Senate. 
It retains the hand of Congress upon this work, where it should 
be, I think. That is the purpose of the amendment. 

Mr, SNELL. Mr. Chairman, I think the gentleman should 
first ask to strike out section 2 and insert the following. 

Mr. STEAGALL. I accept that. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from South Dakota 
[Mr. JoHNnson] desire to offer his perfecting amendment? 

Mr. SNELL. That is practically the same thing, Mr. Chair- 
man, Certainly, before the gentleman can ask to amend he 
must strike out the section. 

Mr. STEAGALL. I will say to the gentleman that the lan- 
guage of the amendment is to be substituted for the language 
of the section. I am willing to make it read as the gentleman 
suggests. 

I ask permission to amend the amendment by inserting a 
clause reading “ strike out all after the word ‘ Senate.’ ” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to amend the amendment by striking out all of 
section 2 and inserting his proposed amendment, 

Mr. SNELL. Mr, Chairman, the gentleman desires to strike 
out the section, as I understand it. 

Mr. STHAGALL, That is what I desire. 

There was no objection, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment as 
amended, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. STEAGALL: Strike out all of section 2 and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 

“Sxc. 2. That said commission shall be composed of five Members 
of the House of Representatives, to be appointed by the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, and four Members of the Senate, to be 
appointed by the President of the Senate.” 


Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr, Chairman, I offer the 
amendment which I have on the Clerk’s desk as a substitute 
for the amendment offered by the gentleman from Alabama. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Dakota offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Jounson of South Dakota: Page 2, line 6, 
after the word “ commerce,” strike out the comma and insert in lieu 
thereof the word “and,” and on the same page, after the word 
“labor,” in line 7, strike out the comma, insert a period, and strike 
out the remainder of the section. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the amendment is not in order. The amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Alabama is virtually a motion to strike 
out the section and insert, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 
The question is on agreeing to the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. STEAGALL]. 

The question was taken; and the Chair being in doubt, the 
committee divided, and there were—ayes 83, noes 105. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from South Dakota offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report, 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Jounson of South Dakota, offers the following amendment: On 
page 2, line 6, after the word “ Commerce,” strike out the comma and 
insert in lieu thereof the word “and” and on the same page, after the 
word “Labor,” in line 7, strike out the comma, insert a period, and 
strike out the remainder of the section. 


Mr. STAFFORD. May I inquire of the gentleman from 
South Dakota whether he intends to eliminate the amendment 
which was adopted providing that the Attorney General should 
also be a member of the commission? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. No; the Attorney General 
is not stricken out by the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from South Dakota. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Jounson of South Dakota) there were—ayes 95, noes 74. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Szc. 3. As soon as practicable after the approval of this resolution 
the President shall appoint and announce the members of said commis- 
sion to be by him appointed as provided in section 2 and shall direct 
the said members to meet with the members to be appointed by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives and the President of the Senate 
in the city of Washington, D. C., as soon thereafter as may be practi- 
cable, and shall supply from the War Department all necessary office and 
clerical assistance, 


Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Dakota offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Jonxsox of South Dakota offers the following amendment: 
Strike ont section 3 and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“The said members to be appointed by the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives and the President of the Senate shall meet as soon 
as possible after the enactment of this resolution in the city of Wash- 
ington, D. C. The Secretary of War shall supply from the War Depart- 
ment all necessary office and clerical assistance.” 


Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, that is 
purely a perfecting amendment which is necessary because of 
the adoption of the amendment to section 2. After we have 
eliminated the civilians in section 2, then section 3 would not 
make any sense without the adoption of this amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from South Dakota. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 5. That no compensation shall be paid any member of said 
commission, and no expenses shall be incurred by them except the 
actual expenses of sustenance and travel for the members of the com- 
mission, and printing and clerical assistance that can not be reason- 
ably provided by the War Department. 


Mr. McoSWAIN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I merely desire to say that I do not agree with the 
sentiment that has been expressed, to the effect that the adop- 
tion of the so-called Huddleston amendment dehorns, denatures, 
or destroys the purpose and desirable benefits of this proposed 
resolution. 

I stated in my remarks in general debate that so far as I 
know- it was never the intention of the promoters of this legis- 
lation to draft labor as such, and for use of labor as such; 
that Mr. Bernard Baruch had expressed his opposition to that 
idea as impracticable and unwise, as well as undesirable. I 
agree with him heartily, because any such legislation would 
defeat the cause of national defense, and, as I said, render it 
less effective as an agency of defense. So I think there is 
great good in the resolution yet, even with the amendment I 
have referred to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. When this bill comes back 
from the Committee of the Whole I expect to ask for a separate 
vote on the Huddleston amendment, because I do not think it is 
fair to send the news out to the people of the United States 
that we are going to exempt any class, especially when there 
was never any idea of drafting man power. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Here is the point: It is a practical situation 
that eonfronts us and not a theory. We never expected to do it, 
and we are here meeting the challenge that we do intend to do 
it, by our agreeing to the amendment. If the amendment had 
been drawn so as to contain this language: 

That the commission shall not consider the question of drafting 
women and children. 
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I would have been for it. I want to put myself on record as 
supporting the amendment, so that nobody can question my good 
faith and my loyalty, to what I have already said and have 
always said with reference to it. I do not see that any 
serious injury has been done to the main project by the amend- 
ment which has been adopted. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Yes. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. As I understand the gentleman’s posi- 
tion, it is that we can go on and draft men, whether they are 
laboring men or otherwise? 

Mr. McSWAIN. For military purposes. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. But we can not take men and put them 
into industry? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Certainly not. Of course, this amendment 
does not defeat the study of the desirability of drafting men as 
men for military service, irrespective of what they be, whether 
they are doctors, lawyers, preachers, or what not. Of course, 
the gentleman agrees that is a sound proposition, and his idea 
was that we shall not at all enter into an inquiry as to the 
drafting of labor as labor for use in industrial institutions 
operated for private profit. 

Mr. CONNERY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McSWAIN. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CONNERY. The gentleman feels now that the resolu- 
tion as it stands, with the Huddleston amendment, gives us a 
chance to curb the profiteers? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Why, certainly. I think the resolution is 
very desirable. I am just as strong for it as it stands as I ever 
was, and I want to say to the Members of the House in all 
candor to exculpate the gentleman from New York [Mr. SNELL], 
who was generous enough and courageous enough to sponsor the 
idea, if there was any mistake about the inclusion of the Cabinet 
officers and the five others, the suggestion originated with me 
and with nobody else under the sun; and if the gentleman 
adopted my language and followed it, I do not think he is to 
blame, and I am willing to bear all the responsibility for thus 
leading him wrong. [Applause.] 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise and report the joint resolution back to the House with 
Sundry amendments, with the recommendation that the amend- 
ments be agreed to and that the joint resolution as amended 
do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Stu Mors, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee, having had under consideration the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 251) to promote peace and to equalize the burdens 
and to minimize the profits of war, had directed him to report 
the same back with sundry amendments, with the recommenda- 
tion that the amendments be agreed to and the bill as amended 
do pass. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the bill and all amendments thereto to final passage, 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a 
separate vote on the Huddleston amendment, but I will not ask 
for a roll call because it is so late. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any other 
amendment? If not, the other amendments will be considered 
en bloc. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the Huddleston amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
HUDDLESTON) there were—ayes 123, noes 120, 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. SNELL, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the joint resolution was passed was laid on the table. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 
Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, yesterday at the request of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Garner], I was given permission, 


at the conclusion of the consideration of this joint resolution, 
to address the House for 20 minutes. I have since been able to 


get time during consideration of the rule, and I would like to 
have that order vacated. 
The SPEAKER. Without objection, the order will be vacated. 
There was no objection. 
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PROPOSED MERGER OF BETHLEHEM STEEL CORPORATION AND YOUNGS- 
TOWN SHEET & TUBE CO. 


The SPEAKER. Under the special order of the House, the 
Chair recognizes the gentleman from New York IMr. LA- 
Guarpra]. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, there is now in the course 
of formation -a gigantic steel trust. At this very moment 
negotiations are pending in the city of Youngstown, Ohio, be- 
tween the Bethlehem Steel Corporation and the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co. Everybody in the United States knows what 
is going on except the Hon. William D. Mitchell, Attorney 
General of the United States, and he is the one person who 
should know. There seems to be an utter disregard of the 
antitrust laws on the part of business and industry in this 
country to-day. Present business and industry is not to blame. 
They might have been misled or given a misapprehension of the 
condition owing to the indifferent attitude of the Department 
of Justice toward the enforcement of the provisions of the 
antitrust laws. 

Some one has created the fiction of a good trust.“ Whether 
| a trust is good or bad under the laws as they exist to-day, any 
combination in restraint of trade is unlawful. It is the duty 
lof the Attorney General to carefully watch business and in- 
, dustrial mergers to avoid in time combinations in restraint of 
trade and to take immediate and drastic action where such 
5 and mergers are in contemplation or have been 
orm 

Attention of the House has been called within the last few 
weeks to contemplated mergers and yet there seems to be an 
indifference on the part of the Department of Justice toward 
taking the necessary action to enforce the antitrust laws. 

It is not so very long ago (just about 10 years) that the 
steel industry was very close to an absolute monopoly and so 
conducting themselves as to be very near the line of operating 
in violation of law. Only a few months before the Govern- 
ment moved and commenced action against the United States 
Steel Corporation did they discontinue their practices and 
unlawful activities. 

I refer my colleagues to the case of the United States against 
United States Steel Corporation and others, reported in Two 
hundred and fifty-first United States Reports, page 417, and I 
want to here extend my thanks to the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Parman] for his cooperation in analyzing the law on the 
subject. It will be seen in that case how the Steel Corporation 
and its subsidiaries changed their practices when the Govern- 
RER commenced action and thus avoided the penalties of the 

W. 

Ten years haye passed, the attitude and policy of the Depart- 
ment of Justice has seemingly encouraged the same group to 
again become active in planning to absorb the entire steel 
industry in utter disregard of the provisions of existing law. 

At this very moment the Bethlehem Steel Corporation is seek- 
ing to absorb the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. The suave, 
genial Mr. Charlie Schwab was in Youngstown a few days ago 
seeking to expedite what he calls the merger, but, what is more, 
the absorption of the Youngstown Co. 

The negotiations are taking on a strange aspect. The very 
people interested in it and the method of approach are all of 
such character as to put everyone on his guard, and particularly 
the Department of Justice. 

The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co.'s directors accepted 
an offer of the Bethlehem company to take all of their stock 
at a certain price. There is a difference of opinion as to the 
sufficiency of the offer made to the stockholders of the Youngs- 
town company. That, however, is a matter which does not 
necessarily concern us at this time. The stockholders, it is 
hoped, will be able to look after that end of the bargain. The 
acceptance of the Bethlehem's offer by the directors of the 
Youngstown company must now be approved by two-thirds of 
the stockholders of the latter company. An active campaign 
is being waged to get the proxies of these stockholders to vote 
its approval. A meeting of the stockholders is, I understand, 
to be held within a few days, 

Now, whom do we find on the committee seeking proxies to 
approve this merger between the Bethlehem company and the 
Youngstown company? No other than Mr. Samuel Mather. 
And who is Samuel Mather? He is a director of the United 
States Steel Corporation. Just think of this, gentlemen! 
Here we have a director of the United States Steel Corporation 
on the committee to obtain proxies to approve the absorption 
by the Bethlehem Steel Corporation of the Youngstown com- 
pany. The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. is the largest inde- 
pendent company (next to the Bethlehem, if the Bethlehem 
company may be considered an independent company at this 
time) in the United States. The United States Steel Corpo- 
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ration admittedly now produces 49 per cent of all steel products 
in the country. 

Who is Mr. Mather’s able lieutenant and go-between in the 
negotiations? H.-G. Dalton, who is a vice president of the 
Youngstown Co., but who is also Mather’s partner in the 
Pickands-Mather Co. The Pickands-Mather Co. is engaged in 
transporting ore and in mining iron ore for both the Bethlehem 
and the Youngstown companies. It does not require any sena- 
torial investigation or mind reader to see the pressure brought 
by the Bethlehem Co. on the Pickands-Mather Co. to get busy 
or else they will put them out of business. Why, the negotia- 
tions now going en in Youngstown are so brazen and so daring 
as to go back to the old days of the Standard Oil activities in 
ruthlessness and disregard of the public interest and also the 
stockholders’ interest. 

Now, what is there about this proposed merger that makes it 
a matter of public interest? First, the very negotiations. dis- 
close that it is being carried on in violation of the provisions 
of the antitrust laws. Its purpose is to create a combination In 
restraint of trade, and when the Bethlehem Co. absorbs the 
Youngstown Co. the largest independent producer is eliminated, 
and with the connection of the interest of the United States 
Steel Corporation, through one of its own directors, Mr. Samuel 
Mather, it is clear that this deal is being carried on with the 
knowledge and approval, if not the direct interest, of the United 
States Steel Corporation. It can readily be seen that after this 
deal is consummated the few remaining steel companies will be 
at the mercy of the United States Steel-Bethlehem Corporation 
combination, 

We are talking daily of stimulating construction in this coun- 
try. Everyone knows that one of the largest items in any con- 
struction is for the steel framework, the tubing, piping, and 
other steel products that go into the building. Why, the com- 
bination will have my city and every city in the United States 
at its mercy. We would be guilty of neglect of duty did we 
fail to protest against these activities. True, our function is 
legislative, but it is a most unsatisfactory position to be in 
after the combination is consummated to simply stand up here 
and say that the Department of Justice has failed to do its 
duty. The constructive thing to do is to compel the department 
to act and to act immediately. For this purpose, I have to-day 
introduced a resolution which, with the permission of the 
House, I shall read as follows: 


Whereas there is a tendency on the part of business and industry 
throughout the country to merge, centralize, and form trusts; and 

Whereas there seems to be a general disregard of the antitrust laws 
as well as a misapprehension of the attitude of the United States 
Department of Justice in the performance of its duties in enforcing the 
provisions of the antitrust laws; and 

Whereas in keeping with this general attitude to disregard the provi- 
sions of the antitrust laws there is now being conducted by the Bethle- 
hem Steel Corporation negotiations seeking to absorb the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co.; and 

Whereas the persons now active in the said negotiations would indi- 
cate that a subtle plan is being formed for the creation of an all- 
American Steel Trust in that one of the members of the committee 
now seeking proxies from the unsuspecting stockholders of the Youngs- 
town Sheet and Tube Co., is one Samuel Mather, who is a director of 
the United States Steel Corporation, and another person likewise 
actively engaged is one H. G. Dalton, a vice president of the Youngs- 
town Sheet and Tube Co., as well as a director of the Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation. The said Sammel Mather and H. G. Dalton are 
partners in the Pickands-Mather Co., which company is engaged in 
mining iron ore and transporting same for the Bethlehem Steel Cor- 
poration and the Youngstown Sheet and Tube Co., and 

Whereas all of said action would indicate attempts, agreements, co- 
ercion, and plans all in restraint of trade: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Attorney General be, and hereby is, directed to 
immediately investigate the proposed merger between the Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation and the Youngstown Sheet and Tube Co. and de- 
termine its legality and the connections and participation, if any, of 
the United States Steel Corporation im the matter, and to take such 
immediate preliminary action as may be necessary to prevent the con- 
summation of any contemplated or existing contract for the transfer 
of stock and property as a part of such merger or unlawful agreement 
in restraint of trade. 


I stated a few moments ago the percentage production of the 
various companies. To be more specific, in 1929, 46,000,000 tons 
of steel were produced in this country. Of this amount the 
United States Steel Corporation produced 22,000,000—you will 
note just low enough to bring it within the ruling of the Su- 
preme Court in the case I have just cited. The Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation produced 9,000,000 tons. This combination is 31,- 
000,000 tous—way over 50 per cent. The Youngstown company, 
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now sought to be destroyed, produced 3,000,000 tons, giving a 
total production to the United States Steel and the Bethlehem 
Corporation of 34,000,000 tons out of 46,000,000 if this proposed 
merger is consummated. 

Even if they stop with the absorption of the Youngstown com- 
pany, they have sufficient percentage of production to absolutely 
control prices and put the remaining independents out of business. 

Gentlemen, I invite the interest of every Member of this House 
to the extent of looking into the facts of the negotiations I have 
described. The interlocking interests, the utter disregard of the 
provisions of the antitrust law, the importance of the steel in- 
dustry at this time to business and industry, including farming, 
housing, and the railroads, and the tendency toward the forma- 
tion of combinations in restraint of trade to the detriment of the 
people of the United States is such as to require immediate and 
drastie action on the part of the Department of Justice. [Ap 
plause.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS—PROMOTION OF PEACE, EQUALIZATION OF 
THD BURDENS AND MINIMIZATION OF THE PROFITS OF WAR 


Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker and Members of 
the House, the purpose of the joint resolution under considera- 
tion is to create a commission to study and consider the feasi- 
bility of equalizing the burdens and to minimize the profits of 
war together with a study of policies to be in the event 
of war so as to empower the President immediately to mobilize 
all the resources of the country. In accordance with the terms 
of the resolution, the commission shall report definite recom- 
mendation to the President of the United States to be by him 
transmitted to the Congress not later than the first Monday in 
January, 1932. 

In the event that the resolution is enacted into law, the com- 
mission created hereby shall be composed of four Members of 
the House of Representatives, to be appointed by the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, and four Members of the Senate, 
to be appointed by the President of the Senate, the Secretary of 
War, Secretary of the Navy, Secretary of Agriculture, Secretary 
of Commerce, the Secretary of Labor, and five other persons 
not holding any salaried governmental position with the Federal 
Government, and selected with a view to represent, in a general 
way, the views of labor, capital, agriculture, and the professions, 
respectively. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON, of Alabama, offered the following amend- 
ment, which was adopted by a very large vote: 


Provided that said commission shall not consider and shall not report 
upon the conscription of labor. 


I am glad to say that I voted for that amendment. The bill 
as amended was adopted almost unanimously by the House. 

My purpose in asking the House for permission to extend my 
remarks upon this subject is prompted largely by a desire to get 
to my countrymen the reflections of years ago analogous to 
those that must arise in the minds of every American patriot 
when he thinks that again on some tremendous day must this 
generation, or the next or the one following, engage in a 
grapple that may be a death one with some foe or combination 
of foes from across one or both of the great oceans that separate 
us from the European and Asiatic peoples. Let us strive for 

ce. 

peat let us never dare forget the lessons taught by more than 
3,000 years of the history of the world, which records that dur- 
ing all of that long, long period there were but 230 years of 
peace, and those years were apparently spent in preparing for 
the wars that followed them. Let us do everything humanly 
possible to minimize the chances of war, but let us ever be mind- 
ful of the fact that ctvilization, in fact all government, is based 
upon the doctrine of force. A nation however high and glorious 
its civilization, regardless of the eminence that it may have 
gained as an industrial, commercial, and financial power, will 
totter to its destruction and fall under the bloody bludgeoning 
of fate and the lesser breed without the law unless buttressed in, 
fortified, supported, and made secure by that superior force 
which alone holds armies, navies, and revolutionists in check 
and in awe. The nation which forgets that it has grown great 
and strong by force will soon pass away and be forgotten. 
Kingdoms by blood gained must be by blood maintained. No 
country or nation from the dawn of the history to the present 
time ever climbed the steep where Fame’s proud temple shines 
afar except on the ladder of force. 

It would be the last word in hypocrisy and deceit to say that 
our own country has spread from ocean to ocean in any other 
manner than through the operation of the law that ruleth 
earthly things. Does anyone believe that Great Britain has 
attained the heights to which she has ascended except through 
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the Navy that now guards the far-flung outposts of the empire 
on which the sun never sets. 

We grew and Britain grew in the same manner and through 
the same means as did the Eternal City that became the ac- 
knowledged mistress of the world. Of course, nothing can 
withstand the constant and steady stroke of time. The seed 
of mortality and annihilation is sown in all things, animate 
and inanimate. The great and the small shall pass and leave 
not a mark behind. Jupiter and its moons will be dissolved 
into nothingness with the same certainty in the world of change, 
as that the song bird will disappear and leave not a vestige be- 
hind. Our country, like the individuals which compose it, will 
yield to the law. So runs the scroll of human destiny, a scroll 
written in fire and blood and scalding tears. It is scrawled with 
the wrecked hopes and blasted visionings. The weary record 
of 10,000 years have not convinced the peoples of the earth of 
the melancholy fact that in other worlds other laws may pre- 
vail, but that here force and force alone prevails in the battle 
for supremacy that has been waging among tribes and States, 
since the very dawn of history. Forgetting the law by which 
they rise, they soon yield to its relentless operation, and in their 
very ruin attest its power. 

But however certain we are that dissolution is the end for 
all things, we may, by care, diligence, courage, and prepared- 
ness, extend our existence far beyond the time that would mark 
its sunset and end if we carelessly forgot the teachings of 
history and laid the flattering unction to our souls that our 
magnificent cities, marble palaces, gilded temples, stupendous 
bridges, and unimaginable wealth would be sufficient to deter 
a foe without the gates. Many piously inclined people in our 
country to-day believe that we are absolutely safe from any 
and all marauders. Ot course, it is just as foolish to believe 
that skyscrapers would awe an invader as it was for the 
Chinese to believe they could put to retreat their foes by beat- 
ing tom-toms and exposing hideously painted and illuminated 
calabashes. 

Let us be prepared. In fact, “ Semper paratus,” always pre- 
pared, is a mighty good slogan to preach and practice; and 
that American toast of years ago should be kept fresh and 
green for every generation, “ My country, may she live forever 
and a day; but if she must perish let it not be from internal 
corruption and decay, but near a battle field of imperishable 
glory.” And let us keep in mind the words of the Great 
Commoner, uttered in New Orleans on March 17, 1898, to the 
members of the constitutional convention, then assembled to 
revise the organic law of Louisiana. Here are a few of the 
gems of wisdom, pebbles of truth which he flung with a iavish 
hand and generous mind to the enthusiastic followers who made 
the air ring with their tremendous applause. They should be 
read as having a peculiar application to the rapidly moving 
events in the national life of to-day. 


Sometimes they criticize us and say that we were not sufficiently 
respectful toward the court. Why, my friends, Democrats have always 
been respectful to the court. And there was nothing to alarm one in 
the speeches made by our people in defense of that principle of the 
income tax or in the platform, which expressed the hope that some 
future court might return to the precedent of 100 years ago. Nothing 
in speech or platform could be regarded as a reflection upon the court. 
No; we were careful. Whenever we felt tempted to say anything 
wrong we read some of the dissenting opinions and then were careful 
to say nothing quite so strong as they were. 

A Republican, Judge Brown, of Michigan, was one of the dissenters, 
He read a dissenting opinion, in which he expressed the hope that that 
decision might not prove the first step toward the loss of our liberties 
in a despotism of wealth. More than that, he said that he feared that 
in some hour of national danger that decision might arise to paralyze 
the arm of the Government just at the time when the Government 
needed a larger revenue for the protection of the Nation’s life, and I 
have wondered if Justice Brown could have had in mind such a condi- 
tion as that which may confront the American people in the near future. 

My friends, suppose, for the sake of argument, this Nation should 
become involved in war with any foreign nation, what would be the 
result? Why, our imports would fall off, and as our imports fell off 
the Government’s income would decrease just at the time when the 
Government needed an increase in its revenues. And what would be 
the result? In the hour of danger the Government could lay its strong 
arm upon every able-bodied citizen; the Government could call the son 
from his mother and husband from his wife. The Government could 
march its citizens out and place them in front of the enemy’s cannon; 
the Government could call upon its yoemanry to offer up their lives for 
the defense of the Nation, but it would be powerless to make the rich 
bear their share of the burden. Not only that, but the very people 
who by that decision would be exempt from the burdens of war would 
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be the ones who with their accumulated capital could take advantage of 
the exigencies of war and grow rich on spoils while the masses fought 
to save their country, and yet, according to that decision, the Nation 
would be powerless to subject wealth to its share of the public expense. 


That great speech, a brief part of which I have given you, 
electrified the country and made for the ratification of the 
sixteenth amendment, and the danger which the great orator 
warned against was averted. But the underlying philosophy 
and wisdom of that speech is as good to-day as it was on March 
19, 1898. Where wealth accumulates in the hands of the few, 
the many will decay—and men in decay have not the heart to 
struggle and die for a land they do not think is worth such a 
sacrifice. 

INTERNATIONAL TECHNICAL COMMITTEE OF AERIAL LEGAL EXPERTS 
(S. DOC. No. 121) 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President, which was read, and, with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs and 
ordered printed: 

To the Congress of the United States: 


I commend to the favorable consideration of the Congress 
the inclosed report from the Acting Secretary of State to the 
end that legislation may be enacted authorizing an annual ap- 
propriation of a sum not in excess of $250 to meet the share of the 
United States of the expenses of the International Technical 
Committee of Aerial Legal Experts, beginning with the year 1930. 

HERBERT Hoover. 

Tun Warre House, April 1, 1930. 

INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON LOAD LINES (S. DOC, NO. 122) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President, which was read, and, with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs and 
ordered printed: 

To the Congress of the United States: 

I commend to the favorable consideration of the Congress 
the inclosed report from the Acting Secretary of State, to the 
end that legislation may be enacted authorizing the acceptance 
of the invitation extended by the British Government to attend 
an international conference on load lines to be held in London 
in May, 1930, and further authorizing an appropriation of 
$20,000 for the expenses of delegates of the United States to the 


proposed conference. re 
HERBERT Hoover. 


Tun Wurrn House, April J, 1930. 

THE JUVENILE COURT (H. DOC. NO, 331) 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President, which was read, and, with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia 
and ordered to be printed: 

To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith for the information of the Congress a 
communication from the judge of the juvenile court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, together with a report covering the work of 
the juvenile court during the year ended June 30, 1929. 

HERBERT Hoover. 

Tue Wuits Houses, April 1, 1930. 


THE MOTOR BUS BILL 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks on the bus bill that was passed several days 
ago. ` I think we have this consent for five legislative days and 
the time has not expired, but for fear the time has expired, I 
will ask unanimous consent to extend my own remarks on that 
subject. 

hs SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, under the permission granted 
me to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the bus bill, which 
recently passed this body, I desire to say, in all frankness, that 
this is one of the worst pieces of legislation that has ever passed 
the American Congress. It went through the House on Monday, 
March 24, and now goes to the Senate. 

It was sponsored by certain railroads and bus companies that 
want to consolidate, or merge, so as to shut out competition, 
and was shoved through the House under the gag rules now in 
operation in that body by which full and ample debate on 
amendments was denied. 

If every individual in the United States understood exactly 
what this bill means there would be such an uprising against 
it pias the Senate would kill it so dead you would never hear of 
it aga 
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I am not opposed to railroads, and I am not opposed to inter- 
state bus lines, but I am opposed to monopolies that suppress all 
competition and paralyze local traffic. 

If this bill becomes a law, it will be almost like erecting a 
concrete wall across public highways along State lines, so far 
as the great bulk of local passenger traffic is concerned, If 
this bill should become a law, and an individual should load up 
his truck, or his school bus, with more than seven of his neigh- 
bors including himself and carry them across the State line to 
a fair, to a ball game, to a trade center, to a farmers’ picnic, 
to church, to a picture show, to a funeral, or for any other pur- 
pose traveling on a public highway which he has been taxed to 
build and maintain, and charge them even enough to pay for 
his gasoline, without first securing a permit from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, he would be subject to indictment in 
the Federal court. 

Read that statement twice, and see what this means to you, 
your children, your neighbors, your city, or your community. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission is two years behind 
now, and the chances are that an applicant, who is not in the 
business regularly, would never get a permit; or, if he did, it 
would be too late for it to be of any use. 

I tried to get an amendment adopted to this bill to exempt 
from its provisions persons operating motor yehicles hired or 
leased for an occasional trip, in order to protect people living 
near State lines, but it was voted down. We were shut off 
with only fye minutes’ debate on that amendment. 

The opposition to the amendment was led by those supporting 
the bill, and it was defeated by the reactionary element in the 
House, which showed that those in charge of this legislation 
were not averse to paralyzing the traffic among citizens of dif- 
1 States in counties, cities, and localities touching State 

nes. 

Not only that, but they adopted an amendment to make it 
apply to any one attempting to operate a motor vehicle “ within 
any park or reservation under the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
United States.” Therefore, our people are thus excluded from 
taking their neighbors and others into or through the great 
national parks of America, or the sacred national battle-field 
parks or cemeteries of the country, if they receive the slightest 
compensation for their time, their machine, or their gasoline, 
without first getting a permit from Washington and complying 
with regulations which will render it impossible for them to 
eyer secure a permit at all, ninety-nine times out of a hundred. 

We are still permitted to pay the taxes to build and maintain 
these highways, but our people are thus driven from them by 
the Congress of the United States. For what purpose? In 
order to turn them over to the interstate bus lines, and the 
railroads owning interstate bus lines. 

This is just one phase of the bill. It also repeals the antitrust 
laws of the country and wipes out the antitrust laws of the 
States in so far as they apply to passenger traffic and permits 
the consolidation of bus lines and the merger of bus lines with 
railroads. 

It requires busses running on regular schedules to secure a 
“certificate of public necessity and convenience.“ and before 
securing it permits the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
pass on or to fix the rates to be charged. This simply means 
that all we have gained in developing cheap passenger trans- 
portation through the use of motor vehicles within the last two 
decades will have been swept away, except as to those who 
travel in their own private cars. 

It means the turning over of our highways to the railroads 
and the large bus corporations, where we will ultimately pay the 
same fare for transportation we now pay on the railroads, and 
at the same time be taxed to build and maintain the highways 
over which they pass. 

There was no public demand for this bill. The people of the 
country were not consulted. If they had been, and had known 
what was in the measure, there would have been such a barrage 
of protests pouring into Washington that it would have killed 
it before it ever left the committee. 

The bill now goes to the Senate. Our only chance to defeat 
it or divest it of any of its sinister provisions is by appealing to 
the Members of that body. 

It is one of the most drastic, the most far-reaching, the most 
dangerous, the most discriminatory, the most paralyzing, the 
most unjust, and the most unnecessary pieces of legislation that 
has ever passed the American Congress, and I want to appeal 
to patriotic citizens throughout the country to take it up with 
their Senators and help prevent it from ever becoming the law 
of the land. 

THE TARIFF BILL 

Mr. GLOVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 

tend my own remarks in the Recorp on the pending tariff bill. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GLOVER. Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen of the 
House, the tariff bill is now back in the House after having 
been considered in the Senate for more than nine months. 
There were 1,253 amendments adopted by the Senate after this 
long consideration of it, and many more should have been 
adopted that were not offered, let alone adopted. 

Many of the amendments adopted raised the tariff rates 
higher than those proposed in the House and many of those 
adopted only reduced the rates slightly and will be of little 
help to the consumer. There were some very important amend- 
ments adopted, which I shall discuss further on in my address. 

Legislation drafted as this bill was and brought into the 
House and considered under gag rule, as this bill was eonsidered 
in the House, always carries provisions that no man, however 
intelligent he may be, can justify or defend. This House at 
one time was a deliberative body, but can it be said in the way 
this bill has been forced through under the lash of the leaders 
on the Republican side of this Chamber that it is now that kind 
of a deliberative body? I answer as you must answer: “No.” 

The country ought to know just how this bill was written and 
how it has been handled in the House by the Republican Party 
now in control of the House by 102 majority, and if they know it 
in the next congressional elections as we know it here, there will 
be many of you that will remain at home in the next session and 
your places will be filled by men who believe that this is a gov- 
ernment of the people, for the people, and by the people and 
who have the courage to act on that conviction. 

This bill, being a revenue measure, had to originate with the 
Ways and Means Committee, which is composed of 25 men—10 
Democrats and 15 Republicans. 

A hearing was had before that committee as a whole and the 
10 Democrats were permitted to sit with the 15 Republicans in 
the hearing, but when the hearings were over the 10 Democrats 
were not permitted to help draft the bill or eyen to be in the 
room when it was written. 

They were not permitted to offer an amendment to it in the 
House, even. No Member of the House of 435 Members was 
permitted to offer an amendment to the bill in the House unless 
he was one of the big 15. 

If eyery voter who goes to the polls in the next election knew 
this, I say to you that they would repudiate any man that helped 
or participated in it. You in the majority party who voted for 
this gag rule were warned by the Democratic leader, JoHN 
Garner, of Texas, before you voted to adopt the gag rule just 
what you were going to do and just what you did do that pre- 
vented the Members of Congress from properly representing 
their people and to offer such amendments as would take care of 
their interest in this bill. 

The tariff bill of 1922 was the highest tariff bill that was ever 
written up to that time. There is no justification in the light 
of reason and fairness to all the people for the high rates car- 
ried in it, and which has given the already rich the right to 
exploit the poor and further to pile up riches. Under it the rich 
have grown richer and the poor poorer. 

Not satisfied with that, they came to this Congress and not 
only requested but also demanded that their rates be raised 
to the high level fixed in this bill, which can not be defended as 
either just or equitable. 

It was claimed by the advocates of revision of the tariff 
that it was to put agriculture on an equality with industry. 
To have done this would have required the high tariff rates on 
manufactured goods to be reduced and the tariff rates on agri- 
culture raised. Instead of doing this they have given in this 
bill the highest rates ever proposed on manufactured products 
and a slight increase on agricuitural products. I would be glad 
to support the rates on agriculture, and to vote for a reduction 
on the rates now enforced on manufactured products. Where 
this tariff bill helps a farmer to the amount of $1 it takes away 
from him $5 on the increased prices he has to pay on the 
manufactured products he has to buy, and his dollar has fur- 
ther lost its purchasing power. 

That is the trouble now with the farming class, he gets but 
few dollars for what he produces and when he goes to buy the 
necessities for the family the prices are so high his dollar will 
buy but little. 

The Senate has placed the debenture amendment on this bill, 
which will materially help the cotton grower if it is put into 
effect. The amendment giving a debenture of 2 cents per pound 
on lint cotton would be $10 per bale weighing 500 pounds. If 
you would give cotton farmers $10 more per bale on his cotton 
than he is now getting, it would materially help. 

The debenture is not a bounty, as some try to contend, but 
it is defined by Webster as a “drawback.” Let us, if we can, 
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illustrate how it would work. There is now a tariff on wheat 
of 42 cents per bushel when collected. The debenture on all 
articles of agriculture except cotton, on which there is no tariff, 
is one-half of the tariff, and the farmer who grew the wheat 
would get back on his debenture certificate 21 cents per bushel, 


or the same amount the Government gets. The farmer grew it ` 


and sold it and made it possible for the Government to get its 
21 cents per bushel. Then why not let him have at least half 
of what he produced for the Government? If you call that a 
bounty for the farmer, the other is bounty for the Government. 

Another amendment put on by the Senate should be retained, 
and that is doing away with the flexible provision which gives 
the President the right to raise or lower the tariff 50 per cent. 
This is a dangerous power, and should never be delegated to 
one man. 

The power to tax is the power to destroy. With this power 
given to the President he could make or break any corporation 
at his will. He could impoverish the people at his will. Con- 
gress alone under the United States Constitution has a right to 
levy and collect taxes, and God knows it has abused this privi- 
oe et teat without delegating it to some one else to further 
abuse it. 

President Hoover opposes the debenture, which is in the in- 
terest of the farmer, and wants to retain this power to raise a 
tariff. Why? Let hinr answer to the people. 

The Tariff Commission has prepared estimates of the cost of 
the debenture to the Government if the Norris Simmons amend- 
ment is retained in the tariff bill. The burden on the Treasury 
would be a direct benefit to farmers. The certificates, the com- 
mission says, would be distributed as follows: 

On agricultural commodities and manufactured food prod- 
ucts, $89,063,140; tobacco and tobacco nranufactures, $103,952,- 
368; cotton and cotton manufactures, $86,741,393. 

It is pointed out by the commission that if exports of farm 
products should increase the amount that would be paid in, cer- 
tificates would also increase. Similarly, a reduction of exports 
would mean a corresponding reduction of the certificates. 

This tariff bill will add at least an extra billion of dollars 
that must be paid by the consuming public that is now taxed 
to the point of endurance. 


BANK FOR INTERNATIONAL SETTLEMENTS 


Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks by inserting in the Recorp a copy of an ad- 
dress which I delivered over the radio last Thursday evening. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I present an address delivered by me as 
the fifth of a series of patriotic broadcasts under the auspices 
of the national society of Daughters of the American Revolution, 
Thursday night, March 27, 1930, as follows: 


The Daughters of the American Revolution is a national women’s 
organization with an ever-growing influence for nationalism and patriot- 
ism as against socialism, internationalism, paternalism, and pacifism ; 
and I am delighted to speak to you under their auspices this evening. 

The full force of European propaganda influences, now apparent in our 
country, is intended to mislead the American people into believing that 
there is no harm, nor anything to be sacrificed, in the doctrine of inter- 
nationalism. The Daughters of the American Revolution, who are firm 
believers in national independence, constantly advocate adequate na- 
tional preparedness against war and invasion, and are unalterably op- 
posed to disruptive international influences. They are truly in accord 
with the admonitions enunciated in George Washington’s Farewell Ad- 
dress wherein he warned against “the insidious wiles of foreign influ- 
ence” and proclaimed that as a free people, we ought to be constantly 
awake, since history and experience prove that foreign influence is one of 
the most baneful foes of republican government.” Washington particu- 
larly cautioned Americans against any involvement of this country in 
the political system of Europe as a certain menace to American peace 
and welfare. 

The outbreak of the World War in 1914 foreshadowed necessary co- 
operation between the United States and the allied countries to win 
against Germany. This cooperation was greatly accelerated in 1917 
when it became necessary for us to enter actively into the war. Serious 
entanglement was, however, avoided at the outset—thanks to Gen. John 
J. Pershing—when he demanded that the American troops on the battle 
fronts should be maintained independently as fighting American units 
under American generalship, instead of intermingling or losing their 
identity with the armies of the allied countries as was sought by the 


European allied leadership. The wisdom of General Pershing’s course 


has subsequently been fully demonstrated. 

Later on we were confronted with what might have been an even 
more sinister and dangerous entanglement with Europe. I refer to the 
participation of President Wilson in the negotiations leading up to the 
armistice and the appointment of American delegates to the peace con- 
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ference which wrote the treaty of Versailles, itself a culmination of the 
insidious wiles of European politics. But, fortunately for America, the 
treaty of Versailles was rejected by us, although the organization of the 
League of Nations was effected by our former allies. Since that time 
there has been no discontinuance of insidious efforts to persuade the 
United States to join the league. Many proposals have been made 
repeatedly toward that end. Fortunately all have thus far been refused. 

More recently we entered into the Kellogg-Briand pact, intended to 
render war obsolete. ‘The folly of this step has been manifested in the 
deliberations of the present so-called disarmament conference in London. 
We shall do well if before this conference ends we are not running 
grave risks of fresh involvement in European affairs. 

Two opposing principles since the World War have been contending 
for control of our national policy, namely, nationalism and interna- 
tionalism, with the result of the struggle stil] in the balance. In this 
controversy the internationalists have the offensive; the nationalists the 
defensive, for theirs is the traditional policy of the United States, and 
they are therefore holding the citadel erected- by Washington. The 
present form of internationalism has no precedent in history. 

It contemplates the abandonment of national sovereign power to 
international sovereign power. The struggle is being waged in the fields 
of politics, economics, and finance. It is in the financial fleld that the 
attacks of the internationalists are more dangerous, in that they are 
more subtle and their purpose, therefore, less obvious. 

The insidious arguments for adhesion to the Leagve of Nations and 
the World Court all assert that such a union of the United States with 
Europe and the rest of the world will banish war, that the decisions 
of the league and the court will have such authority that the world 
thereafter will be kept in order by peaceful means. In my judgment, 
the independence and safety of the American people will, however, be 
best subserved by remaining outside of the League of Nations and the 
World Court. Only thus may questions arising between Europe and 
the United States be clearly defined and settled. 

Even more dangerous, I believe, than proleague propaganda is that 
which, under the guise of private banking transactions, would tie up 
the United States with Europe economically and financially. 

The international bankers of New York City are the most powerful 
in our domestic banking system. Their influence largely determines the 
character of the investments in which the American people put their 
savings. New York City is the great security and investment market 
of the country. Vast issues of stocks and bonds are put out there and 
the sponsors of these securities have the confidence of the general 
investing public: 

The enormous investment in European securities since the war has 
been made in this way. The investors have little direct knowledge as 
to the safety of their Investment. The high interest yield attracts 
them and their bankers assure them security is good. Thus having 
confidence in the advice of the international bankers, they do not 
hesitate to buy these securities. 

In the particular international situation at present confronting us, the 
leading international banking house is J. P. Morgan & Co., the most 
dominant banking influence to-day in the world. They are not only a po- 
tential influence in Federal reserve operations in this country, but are 
the fiscal agents of Great Britain, France, Belgium, and Italy; and 
now that the State Department has forbidden any participation on the 
part of the Federal reserve banking system in the organization or op- 
eration of the Bank for International Settlements, J. P. Morgan & Co. 
have assumed that representation in so far as this country is to par- 
ticipate therein. To thoroughly understand just what this means, we 
must go back to the year 1916 when these relationships were enlarged 
so as to include the Federal Reserve Bank of New York and the Bank 
of England in conferences which have subsequently continued up to the 
present time. 

The beginning of these conferences attracted no particular attention 
and assumed no proportions of importance other than the carrying out 
of the necessary arrangements as were incident to the financing of the 
gigantic operations necessary to win the war. It has, however, fur- 
nished a basis for a continuance of meetings between the heads not only 
of the Bank of England and the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
but of the principal central banks of Europe, which since the close of 
the war has included the Reichsbank of Germany. 

The first definite knowledge had by the Congress that our Federal 
reserve banking system was becoming involved in European financial 
affairs was when the governor of a Federal reserve bank appeared before 
the House Banking and Currency Committee and stated that the 12 
Federal reserve banks had granted a gold loan or credit of $200,000,000 
to the Bank of England, which loan was guaranteed by a special act of 
Parliament by the British Government. 

The consummation of this particular loan had given definite assurance 
to European central banks that our Federal reserve system had been 
made readily available for their assistance. Thus, was established a 
dangerous precedent to mark further cooperation between the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York and European banks. Since then it has 
been made known that our Federal reserve banks are participating in 
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the granting of other loans to other foreign banks. It has also been 
ascertained that these negotiations are usually carried on by the gover- 
nor of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York jointly with the private 
banking house of J. P. Morgan & Co, acting in the capacity of fiscal 
agents, 

The 12 banks comprising the Federal reserve system are the cus- 
todians of the legal cash reserves of the over 8,000 member banks com- 
prising the system. The loanable funds of the Federal reserve system 
are made up of its capital stock, surplus, and profits, and the deposits, 
representing the legal reserve. This system was created to serve the 
people of the United States and there was no intention on the part of 
the creators of this system that it would be permitted to loan its 
reserves to a foreign bank or government. 

The climax of these international bank relationships was reached in 
the summer of 1927 when the heads of the central banks of the major 
countries of Europe came to the United States and held one of their 
confidential meetings with the officers of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York. This conference lasted for a period of two weeks. The 
results of this conference were made known to the Federal Reserve 
Board in Washington. At this conference a definite change of policy on 
the part of the Federal reserve system was declared. Immediately the 
discount rate was lowered to 3%4 per cent and large amounts of money 
were released into the money market through active operations in the 
open market causing the release of a large volume of credit which 
resulted In the export of over $500,000,000 worth of gold to Europe. 
Thus was carried out the scheme of the forelgn bankers to get a further 
grip on our banking resources. In order to make sure the carrying out 
of this plan for the financial relief of Europe, an excess amount of 
credit was released which resulted in the beginning of the orgy of spec- 
ulation that continued unrestricted through the year 1928 up until the 
disastrous panie of last October. 

It will be remembered that it was decided at Geneva, Switzerland, in 
January, 1929, that a committee of experts should be appointed and 
report a plan for the final settlement of the reparations question. This 
was the committee which assembled at Paris on February 11, 1929, and 
became known as the Young committee. Strenuous diplomatic efforts 
were made to induce President Coolidge to appoint American experts to 
this committee. This he refused to do, whereupon the interested Buro- 
pean governments appointed Mr. J. P. Morgan, Mr. Thomas W. Lamont, 
Mr. Owen D. Young, and Mr. Thomas N. Perkins. They did not repre- 
sent the United States. The result of their efforts brought forth the 
Young plan which had embodied therein the suggestion for the Bank for 
International Settlements and authorized the appointment of a commit- 
tee to work out the plans for the organization of the bank and designated 
Mr. Jackson E. Reynolds, president of the First National Bank of New 
York, and Mr. Melvin A. Traylor, president of the First National Bank 
of Chicago, with other European delegates who met at The Hague and 
have just recently completed the organization set-up of the Bank for 
International Settlements. This meeting was presided over by Mr. Jack- 
son E. Reynolds as chairman. The Young plan was fully adopted and 
has been ratified by the German Reichstag and is now being debated in 
the House of Deputies in Paris. 

Upon the completion of the organization of the bank, the board of 
directors, representing the several participating countries, were agreed 
upon, and Gates W. McGarrah resigned his position as chairman of the 
board of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York and accepted the 
presidency of the Bank for International Settlements. The other director 
in the United States who was invited and accepted is Leon Fraser, a 
New York attorney, formerly counsel for the Dawes commission. 

Lord Melchett, one of the leading financial authorities in England, 
asserts that the Bank for International Settlements can not succeed 
without the full force of American participation. Nearly 50 per cent of 
the world’s gold now belongs to the people of the United States. These 
internationally minded men who are attempting to direct our participa- 
tion in international political, economic, and financial affairs know the 
importance of the mobilization of our financial resources with the finan- 
cial resources of Europe through the Bank for International Settlements 
and through the sale of billions of dollars’ worth of German reparation 
bonds to our people here in exchange for our gold. They know that 
these entangling alliances will eventually drag us into the World Court, 
the Bank for International Settlements, and eventually into the League 
of Nations. 

Apparently Federal reserves’ participation in the Bank for Inter- 
national Settlements is, through an edict of the State Department, to 
be by and through the firm of J. P. Morgan & Co. This action of the 
State Department in forbidding any further participation by the Federal 
reserve banking system in the Bank for International Settlements turns 
over to the Morgan firm one of the most valuable franchises which any 
private banking house in the world has ever possessed. It is of more 
than passing interest when you consider the fact that they are the 
fiscal agents for the leading countries whose central-bank officers are 
the directors of the Bank for International Settlements. 

It is apparent to close observers in this country that it is the policy 
of those who are promoting the organization of this bank to minimize its 
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functions and purposes as was recently done in an address by Owen D, 
Young, delivered this week in California, which is quite in contrast to a 
statement made in England on March 6 by Sir Charles Addis, a director 
of the Bank of England, chairman of the Hong Kong and Shanghai 
Bank, and a director of the Bank for International Settlements. When 
speaking at Cardiff, England, to the Cardiff Business Club, he said that 
one of the primary but not one of the most important functions of the 
bank would be to collect and distribute German annuities. He further 
declared that we would have to wait until we saw what the bank did 
before describing what it was; that until then they would have to de- 
scribe it as a cooperative undertaking by the central banks of the repara- 
tion countries. He further stated that great importance was attached to 
the task of the bank in promoting cooperation between central banks, 
which he regarded as essential for the preservation of the international 
financial structure; that it was this task that he conceived the most 
salutary and beneficial influence of the new bank; and that it was 
possible to conceive with an institution of this kind some kind of 
association—a financial league of nations in which the central banks 
should be leagued together alongside the political institutions as a power- 
ful adjunct for promoting international peace. 

I would ask you now to contrast this last statement with the state- 
ment in the speech of Owen D. Young to which I have just referred as 
follows: 

“The question has been raised whether the League of Nations and 
the Bank for International Settlements might not unite their forces, 
The league represents international political cooperation and the bank 
international financial cooperation. Well, if that means that the bank 
will come under the domination of the league and so there will be added 
to the political forces of the league the financial resources of the bank, 
I think we may dismiss once and for all our fears if we are opposed to 
the league, or our hopes if we are its proponents.” 

When we have such conflicting statements from two such competent 
authorities, what are we to believe? 

I think that we Americans should be very grateful to Sir Charles 
Addis for his clear definition of the purpose to be served by this bank. 
He has substantiated what I have charged heretofore was back of this 
proposal for this bank; that is, that it is a proposal to head up the 
financial division of the League of Nations, 

The bank, as now constituted, is authorized not only to collect and 
remit the reparation payments but is to continue the cooperation be- 
tween the central banks of the world. As soon as the organization is 
perfected and the bank is opened, almost the first business will be to 
supervise the issuance of $300,000,000 worth of reparation bonds. Out 
of the proceeds of the sale of this issue, $100,000,000 is to be paid to 
Germany and $200,000,000 paid to France. It is understood that the 
major portion of this latter amount is to be used to refund loans 
which France has made through the house of J. P. Morgan & Co. 
Accredited authorities estimate that the United States is to absorb 
within the next five or six years between five and six billion dollars’ 
worth of these German reparation bonds. Why should the people of 
the United States assume the debt that is now owed by Germany to the 
European allied countries, particularly when the legality of these bonds 
is seriously questioned? I have definitely raised the question of the 
legality of these reparation bonds and am calling upon the State Depart- 
ment to advise the American investors as to whether or not these 
commercialized German reparation bonds are legal. These bonds will 
be offered through the Bank for International Settlements and under 
the direction of J. P. Morgan & Co. in this country. 

The agreement signed by Germany under the Dawes and Young com- 
mittees is held by good authority to be void in law. The records show 
that in April last, while the committee was sitting, there was an extraor- 
dinary flow of gold out of the German Reichsbank to Paris, New York, 
and London. So great and rapid was this outflow that a currency 
panic manifested itself in Germany and a flight from the mark like 
that of 1923 was threatened. Hjalmar Schacht, president of the Reichs- 
bank, who was Germany’s representative at the Young conference, in- 
formed the industrialists of the Ruhr that there was no alternative 
but to sign the agreement and it was to prevent catastrophy in Ger- 
many that the German delegates signed the Young report. 

The late Herr Stresemann, the leading statesman of Germany, pointed 
out the illegality of this agreement and stressed the point that Germany 
would only pay for 10 years. Only this week, during the debate in 
Paris, where the Young plan is up for ratification, the French right 
chief, Louis Morin, in assailing the Young plan exclaimed: “ Without 
counting the consequences, we are abandoning every guarantee, and in 
return we not only get nothing but we are left at the mercy of the 
international commissions in which France will be a minority.” He 
asked, “ Who does not view with anxiety the possibility of Germany’s 
suspension of payments and a moratorium being settled by the commit- 
tee of the international bank in which we have only 3 representatives 
among the 287“ 

He demanded, “ Who can accept without indignation that the entire 
benefit of the reductions made by the United States in the debt settle- 
ments shall be passed over to Germany? Who even has confidence that 
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the international bond issues will be continuously successful even if the 
first one is a success, which is doubtful? Who does not look with 
misgiving on the installation by the world bank of a formidable finan- 
cial power free from all governmental control, capable of influencing 
international affairs of all nations by exerting economic pressure?” 

This statement clearly indicates that France understands that the 
influence of the house of Morgan is going to dominate the future of the 
Bank for International Settlements. I am told that the signature of 
France to the Young pact was secured by the promise that they would 
receive $200,000,000 out of the first flotation of reparation bonds. 

Those who have followed the course of the history of German 
reparations can but conclude that the framers of the treaty of Versailles 
visualized fully the fact that Europe had lost most of its liquid wealth 
to America, and that by certain provisions in that treaty they hope to 
turn world history aside. 

Do not forget that the league was designed for three things: First, 
to disarm the United States and transfer to either the league or the four 
dominant members of its council the war-making powers of Congress; 
second, to persuade the United States to obey the decisions of its ad- 
visory court, made in advance of the issue in the absence of positive 
treaty agreement, and allow such decisions to fix the status of inter- 
national practice in dealing with every question involving the policy 
of the open door and commercial spheres of influence; and, third, to 
induce the United States to furnish its central banking resources and its 
gold to create a revolving fund to be used in the organization of a 
world bank to stabilize the finances of its council members. 

I desire to warn the American people of the danger in this newly 
proposed association in this Bank for International Settlements and 
against absorbing these illegal reparation bonds, and to warn American 
bankers who are custodians of trust estates not to trade these sacred 
estates, which belong to American widows and orphans, for these securi- 
ties. Should Germany ever repudiate these securities, that would tend 
to involve us in European political, economic, and financial affairs. 


TARIFF ON DAIRY AND FARM PRODUCTS 


Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I also ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Recorp in connection with the 
tariff bill, which goes to conference to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the Senate has now passed 
the tariff bill and the first of the week, from present indications, 
the House will be called upon to appoint conferees to work out 
an agreement of the differences between the House and Senate 
tariff bills. Many changes have been made in the bill since it 
left the House. Because of the fact that the conferees will be 
engaged almost immediately in the consideration of these differ- 
ences, I desire to point out a condition of distress that has 
developed among the eastern dairying interests which affects 
seriously the district that I have the honor of representing in 
Pennsylvania. 

Since time immemorial, all departments of agriculture, State 
and Federal, every farm paper, and every farm organization, 
in their advice to the dairyman haye advocated increasing the 
dairy herd. As a result, dairy cows were sought everywhere. 
Expeditions were made into Canada and the Northwest, and 
hundreds of carloads of Canadian and northwestern cows were 
brought into the dairying sections of Pennsylvania, New Jer- 
sey, New York, and New England. 

The newly created Federal Farm Board, through their press 
reports, have recently advised the dairy farmers that our 
country has overproduced, that the dairymen should weed out 
and dispose of light producing cows and consume more dairy 
products at their own tables. Suddenly, in fact, overnight, and 
without any warning whatever, the American dairyman is told 
bluntly that we are overproduced and that a retrenchment 
policy must go into effect. 

I realize that we are in the midst of a great economic dis- 
turbance, but I want to point out that the United States has 
not overproduced in dairy products, and I question whether 
they ever will. What has happened is that we are overstocked 
with dairy products, the result of importations of Canadian 
sweet cream, which at this season of the year, together with 
light dairy products, and so forth, is amounting to approxi- 
mately 50 carloads a week to eastern sea points alone, to say 
nothing of the importations to the various points of entry from 
Buffalo to Seattle, Wash. I would remind you that this vast 
volume of cream has been permitted to come into the United 
States daily without interruption during the past six months, 
making an already bad situation much worse. 

Hundreds of eastern milk plants have had no market for 
their milk and cream and as a result were compelled, in order 
to fulfill their contracts with dairymen, to make cheese, which 
commodity admittedly means the lowest source of revenue 
possible to the dairy farmers. 
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The encouragement given our people to purchase oleomarga- 
rine and other substitutes, in lieu of butter or other wholesome 
dairy products, is a contributing factor in that over 300,000,000 
pounds of oleomargarine alone was consumed in the United 
States during the calendar year of 1929. As you know, approxi- 
mately 18 per cent of this immense volume is the product of the 
American dairyman, the other 82 per cent being the product of 
the Tropics—coconut and other oils. The House recently went 
on record in fayor of remedying this situation, but something 
more must be done to save the dairying interests in the north- 
eastern part of the United States. 

I would not make the foolish suggestion for the complete 
abolishment of oleomargarine and butter substitutes, but they 
should be clearly marked and labeled to show exactly what the 
contents of the package is and not be permitted to be sold in 
competition as butter. 

For the first time in tariff history the dairy tariff rates in 
the Senate bill are reasonably adequate and bear a logical rela- 
tionship one to the other. That is to say, they are fairly well 
equalized with respect to the value of butterfat content and 
value of skimmed milk. 

The House rates are not adequate and will not give dairy 
farmers relief. The Senate rates will undoubtedly afford a real 
measure of protection with respect to Canadian competition 
which has become a matter of considerable importance especially 
to our dairy farmers in the New York, Philadelphia, and New 
England milk sheds. 

The importations of dairy products into this country at the 
present time are aggravating the market problem for dairy 
farmers since dairy stocks on the 1st of March were equivalent 
to 2,076,423,300 pounds of whole milk as compared with dairy 
stocks on the 1st of March a year ago which were equivalent 
to 1,218,660,000 pounds of whole milk. These stocks were as 
follows: 


Mar. 1, 1930 | Mar. 1, 1929 


Creamery butter in storage 
American cheese in storage 
All other cheese in storage 


The relatively large quantity of dairy products unmarketed is 
due to two causes: 

First. A slight increase in the volume of milk produced. This 
increase, if the country were in a normal condition, would be just 
about sufficient to keep pace with the consumptive demand of 
our increasing population. 

Second. Underconsumption as compared with a year ago. This 
underconsumption is, no doubt, due to increased unemployment 
in certain of our great industrial centers. Studies made by the 
experts of the Department of Agriculture show that the rate of 
consumption of dairy products in some sections is higher than 
others at the present time. The underconsumption is notable 
in New England, for example. 

But this situation has resulted in serious price declines for 
dairy farmers all over the country. For example, the price of 
92-seore butter during the month of March within a period of 
two days declined from 51 cents to 34 cents on the New York 
market. Prices of fluid milk have had to be readjusted down- 
ward; but even at the lower scale of prices which have pre- 
valled this year the consumption of butter is apparently only 
equivalent to that of last year for the months of January and 
February, and in view of this it was even lighter. 

Conditions of this character demand immediate relief. While 
our dairy farmers are having to make sacrifices in prices, and 
our dairy distributors are having to turn a large volume into 
manufactured products which can be stored, we are permitting 
eyery form of dairy product to enter this country at very low 
tariff rates, The average ad valorem equivalent of dairy prod- 
ucts imported under the act of 1922 was only 24.87 per cent. If 
the Senate rates are accepted by the House, the average will be 
40.70 per cent ad valorem. This calculation is based upon the 
value of the imports for consumption in the year 1928—the only 
year for which verified official data are available—which totaled 
$33,655,390. 

It is interesting to note, however, that our general imports of 
dairy products for the year 1928 totaled $37,906,430 and were 
equivalent to 1,915,316,487 pounds of whole milk. Likewise, in 
1929 our general imports, which amounted in value to $33,738,- 
067, were equivalent to 1,806,453,179 pounds of whole milk, De- 
tails of these imports are shown in the following table: 
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(imports of dairy products into the United States for the calendar years 
1928 and 1929 


Source: 9 of Foreign Commerce into the oie States, U. 8, 


partment of Commerce, December, 1929, Pt. 


Quantity 


Cream, gallons 


3, 620, 932 2, 969, 889 | $5, 194, 482 
Milk, gallons. SEEE 5, 632, 231 4, 245, 833 794, 
Milk, condensed and evaporated, 
unsweetened, pounds 1, 477, 941 2, 013, 634 173, 505 
Milk, conde and evaporated, 
l gone bein Fy — eM 620, 423 pay 
powder, pounds 4. 675 69, 093 
8 malted milk, ete., i 
un Aa — 1, O47, 761 104, 
Butter, pounds. 1, 036, 378 
heese, pounds 282, 


— 28, 651, 215 


Comparing the equivalent of whole milk imported with our 
unmarketed stocks amounting to approximately 2,000,000,000 
pounds of whole milk, it is safe to conclude that if the Senate 
rates were put into effect at an early date, it would make it so 
difficult for much of the foreign dairy products to come in, that 
consumption would readily reduce the excess stocks amounting 
to about three-quarters of a billion pounds of whole milk, and 
bring the country once more to a condition where consumption 
and production of dairy products are practically evenly bal- 
anced. This would stimulate prices of dairy products and per- 
haps bring them back to their normal of a few months ago. 

With respect to Canadian imports the Senate bill shows a 
marked improvement over the House bill by placing the dividing 
line between milk and cream at 5½ per cent butterfat content 
instead of 7 per cent, which was in the House bill. By doing 
this the Senate has minimized the possibility of shippers boot- 
legging cream into the United States in the guise of milk. As 
the Senate bill increases the rate of duty on fresh and sour milk 
from 244 to 6½ cents per gallon, it would have been a real op- 
portunity for profitable bootlegging of cream in the guise of 
milk across the Canadian border. A shipper could easily sepa- 
rate one-half of his milk, put the cream from it into the un- 
separated milk and bring the total shipment from a total butter- 
fat content of 3.4 per cent—the average butterfat content of 
Canadian milk—up to 6.8 per cent, thus shipping into this coun- 
try twice as much cream in a gallon of milk as they formerly 
shipped in 2 gallons. 

In this way he could avoid the payment of 6% cents per 
gallon on the separated cream. Milk can be separated for a 
fraction of a cent a gallon. It would have been quite profitable 
for the shipper, particularly the small-can shipper who brings 
milk across the border, to have had this opportunity even 
though the practice itself is illegal. 

Special mention should be given to the fact that the Senate 
bill also is an improvement over the House bill, with respect 
to the protection given our dairy farmers against imported 
casein. Casein is one of the easiest ways of disposing of 
skimmed milk, and can be made easily in most creameries and 
milk plants. 

At the present time approximately twenty-eight and a 
half million pounds of casein are annually imported from 
the Argentine, where production costs are very low, par- 
ticularly as to skimmed milk out of which casein is made. 
When the United States Tariff Commission investigators a 
few years ago went to the Argentine to make a comparison 
of the cost of producing casein in that country and in the 
United States, they found that the market price of whole 
milk was approximately 72 cents per 100 pounds. This price, 
of course, is so far below the lowest market price in the United 
States that it becomes apparent there must be a real protection 
given against any milk products from the Argentine, if the 
American dairy industry is to be conserved. 

The organized dairy cooperatives of the United States sup- 
ported by the principal agricultural organizations sought a duty 
of 8 cents a pound. The House bill made no change in the duty, 
leaving it at 2½ cents as provided in the act of 1922. The 
Senate Finance Committee reported a duty of 3% cents. The 


Senate adopted a rate of 5% cents, While this rate is not satis- 
factory to dairy farmers, it still will afford some measure of 
protection, and will tend to equalize the present enormous ad- 
vantage enjoyed by the Argentine exporters with respect to this 
product. 
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The total annual imports of casein from Argentina displaces 
more than a billion pounds of skimmed milk. The utiliza- 
tion of skimmed milk is becoming one of the serious problems 
confronting the dairy industry, particularly as a result of the 
increasing use of fresh cream and the tendency of many dairy 
districts to make butter out of the whole milk instead of sepa- 
rated cream. Where the milk is separated in the creamery many 
of the farmers do not elect to have their skimmed milk returned 
because of the cost of haulage, and this brings a problem to a 
creamery of manufacturing it into some readily available form. 

The two chief uses for skimmed milk are as powdered 
skimmed or as casein, and the price return under normal con- 
ditions is about the same to the milk-plant operator for either. 
At the present time the powdered milk market, especially the 
spray-powder milk market, has suffered serious price declines 
due to an increase of unmarketed stocks. Plants of this char- 
acter need the domestic casein market as an alternate outlet for 
their activities. 

Cooperative milk plants such as those operated by the Dairy- 
men's League, the Land O'Lakes Creameries, the Twin City 
Milk Producers’ Association, and others can translate directly 
back to their membership the price returns for skimmed milk 
when marketed in that form. I therefore hope earnestly that 
the House will accept the Senate rates on casein as well as on 
all the rest of the dairy products. 

I desire also to call your attention to the need of sufficient 
duty on hay. The present lack of proper duty on hay not only 
affects the dairying interests in my section but affects those 
other farmers who are not specifically engaged in dairying. At 
the request of my constituents, I had this matter up with the 
Ways and Means Committee as far back as November, 1927; 
and in June, 1928, I called the situation to the attention of the 
United States Tariff Commission and was advised by them that 
they had decided to make a special study of the competitive 
conditions in the industry so that Congress would be fully in- 
formed in the drafting of the next tariff bill, this study to 
include examination of the method of production in the United 
States and Canada, the quantity produced, the import prices, 
and other competitive conditions. 

On May 17, 1929, I appeared before the Ways and Means 
Committee and urged them to raise the duty on hay to $6 a ton. 
However, the House bill provided only $4 a ton duty. The Sen- 
ate increased this duty to $5 a ton, and the Senate provision 
should prevail. j 

At the same time, May 17, 1929, I also urged the Ways and 
Means Committee, who then had under consideration the đairy 
schedules, to raise these schedules to an amount that would 
protect the dairying interests of the country, and also stressed 
that the duty on white potatoes be increased from 50 cents to 80 
cents, and that there be a proper duty imposed on the importa- 
tion of buckwheat. The present tariff bill provides for a 25- 
cent duty per 100 pounds on buckwheat, and on buckwheat flour 
and grits or groats one-half of 1 cent per pound. The present 
bill provides for 25 cents a bushel on corn and 50 cents a hun- 
dred pounds on corn grits, meal, and flour, and similar products. 
The House bill provides for 15 cents on oats; the Senate pro- 
vides 16 cents per bushel. The Senate provision should prevail. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the ma- 
jority leader when we will take up the Private Calendar? 

Mr. SNELL. It is expected the Private Calendar will be 
taken up on Friday of this week. 

Mr. GARNER. Why does not the gentleman ask for unani- 
mous consent now to take it up at that time? 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that it 
be in order next Friday to take up bills on the Private Calendar, 
unobjected to, beginning at the star. 

The SPHAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that on next Friday it may be in order to take 
up bills on the Private Calendar unobjected to, beginning at 
the star. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
can the chairman of the Rules Committee give us any idea 
when we will take up the veterans’ bill? 

Mr. SNELL. I have given the gentleman that information 
several times, as well as I can, and the gentleman knows it. 

Mr. RANKIN. I thought that the gentleman could give me 
snme more information—that he might enlighten us a little 

‘urther. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 
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And then, on motion of Mr. SNELL (at 5 o'clock p. m.), the 
House adjourned until to-morrow, Wednesday, April 2, 1930, at 
12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 

Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Wednesday, April 2, 1930, as re- 
ported to the floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 

COMMITTEE ON COINAGE, WEIGHTS, AND MEASURES 
(10.30 a. m.) 

To authorize the coinage of 50-cent pieces in commemoration 
of the one hundred and twenty-fifth anniversary of the expe- 
dition of Capt. Meriwether Lewis and Capt. William Clark 
(H. R. 4192). 

To establish an assay office at Dahlonega, Lumpkin County, 
Ga. (H. R. 6998). 

To authorize the coinage of 50-cent pieces in commemoration 
of the sesquicentennial of the surrender of Cornwallis at 
Yorktown (H. R. 11008). 

COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS 
(10.30 a. m.) 

To provide that certain laws of the United States shall not 
apply to Indians and Indian reservations within the State of 
New York (H. R. 9720). 

COMMITTEE ON THE POST OFFICE AND POST ROADS—SUBCOMMITTEE 
No. 2 
(10 a. m.) 

In respect to rates of postage on semiweekly newspapers 
(H. R. 4853). 

To provide that the rate of postage on semiweekly newspa- 
pers deposited in a letter-carrier office for delivery by its 
carriers shall be the same as the rate on weeklies (H. R. 
6872). 

To authorize the Postmaster General to prescribe certain 
regulations for the acceptance and delivery of prepaid first- 
class matter without stamps affixed (H. R. 9891). 

To provide for the classification of extraordinary expendi- 
tures contributing to the deficiency of postal revenues (H. R. 
10344). 

COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
(10.30 a. m.) 

Legislative appropriation bill. 

COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 
(10 a. m.) 


To provide for the return of unused premiums collected on 
policies issued on the lives of seamen during the World War 
(H. R. 722). 


COMMITTED ON WORLD WAR VETERANS’ LEGISLATION—SUBCOM MITTER 
ON HOSPITALS 
(10.30 a. m.) 


To consider proposals for the establishments of veterans’ 
hospitals in New York and Ohio. 


COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 
(10.30 a, m.) 


To consider branch, chain, and group banking as provided in 
House Resolution 141. 


COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 
(10 a. m.) 


Proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States (H. J. Res. 114, H. J. Res. 11, H. J. Res. 38). 

Proposing an amendment to the eighteenth amendment of the 
Constitution (H. J. Res. 99). 

Proposing an anrendment to the Constitution of the United 
States providing for a referendum on the eighteenth amendment 
thereof (H. J. Res. 219). 

Proposing an amendment to the eighteenth amendment of the 
Constitution of the United States (H. J. Res. 246). 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIO BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 
(10 a. m.) 


To authorize the extension of the natural history building of 
the United States National Museum (H. R. 11094). 

To authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to extend, re- 
model, and enlarge the post-office building at Washington, 
D. C. (H. R. 11144). 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AN 
RESOLUTIONS : 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. SNELL: Committee on Rules. H. Res. 197. A resolution 
sending to conference H. R. 2667, the tariff bill; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1040). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. HAUGEN: Committee on Agriculture. S. 108. An act 
to suppress unfair and fraudulent practices in the marketing 
of perishable agricultural commodities in interstate and foreign 
commerce; with amendment (Rept. No. 1041). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. PARKER: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 11046. A bill granting the consent of Congress 
to the State of New York to construct, maintain, and operate a 
free highway bridge across the Hudson River at or near Still- 
water, N. Y.; with amendment (Rept. No. 1042). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. KELLY: Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 
H. R. 8649. A bill to authorize the Postmaster General to col- 
lect an increased charge for return receipts for domestie regis- 
tered and insured mail when such receipts are requested after 
the mailing of the articles; with amendment (Rept. No. 1047). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. KELLY: Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 
H. R. 11096. A bill to provide a postage charge for directory 
service; with amendment (Rept. No. 1048). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. PORTER: Committee on Foreign Affairs. H. J. Res. 248. 
Joint resolution authorizing an appropriation for the expenses 
of the arbitration of the claim of Charles J. Harrah against the 
Government of Cuba; without amendment (Rept. No. 1049). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 886. A bill for 
the relief of Homer J. Williamson; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1048). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Missouri: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
8644. A bill for compensation in behalf of John M. Flynn; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1044). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. N 

Mr. GUYER: Committee on Claims. H. R. 5526. A bill for 
the relief of Fred S. Thompson; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1045). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 6668. A bill for 
the relief of Peter R. Wadsworth; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1046). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions were 
introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. KOPP: A bill (H. R. 11273) to extend the times for 
commencing and completing the construction of a bridge across 
the Des Moines River at or near Croton, Iowa; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BEERS: A bill (H. R. 11274) to amend section 305, 
ehapter 8, title 28 of the United States Code relative to the 
compilation and printing of the opinions of the Court of Cus- 
toms and Patent Appeals; to the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. BRUNNER: A bill (H. R. 11275) to refund taxes on 
cigarettes donated to veterans in hospitals; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. JAMES (by request of the War Department): A bill 
(H. R. 11276) to provide for reimbursement of appropriations 
for expenditures made for the upkeep and maintenance of prop- 
erty of the United States under control of the Secretary of War, 
used or occupied under license, permit, or lease; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 11277) au- 
thorizing the erection, maintenance, and use of a banking house 
upon the United States military reservation at Fort Lewis, 
Wash. ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LANKFORD of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 11278) to au- 
thorize the acquisition of certain land required by the United 
States Bureau of Lighthouses; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. LETTS: A bill (H. R. 11279) to enable Civil War 
veterans and their widows to travel on railroads at half fare; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
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By Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 11280) to 
carry out certain obligations to certain enrolled Indians under 
tribal agreement; to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 

By Mr. SCHNEIDER: A bill (H. R. 11281) authorizing a 
per capita payment of $100 to the members of the Menominee 
Tribe of Indians of Wisconsin from funds on deposit to their 
credit in the Treasury of the United States; to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. LETTS: A bill (H. R. 11282) to extend the times for 
commencing and completing the construction of a bridge across 
the Mississippi River at or near Tenth Street in Bettendorf, 
State of Iowa; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. ANDRESEN: A bill (H. R. 11283) providing for the 
hours of labor for employees in the Government custodial sery- 
ice; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

By Mr. HESS: A bill (H. R. 11284) to authorize the erection 
of a United States Veterans’ Bureau hospital in the city of 
Cincinnati, Ohio; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: A bill (H. R. 11285) to amend the 
Alaska game law; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 11286) to pay 
50 per cent of the face value of adjusted compensation certifi- 
cates to veterans of the World War, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LAGUARDIA: Resolution (H. Res. 198) that the 
Attorney General be directed to investigate the proposed merger 
relative to the Bethlehem Steel Corporation and the Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co.; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LEAVITT: Concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 28) 
authorizing the appointment of a joint committee of Congress 
to attend the one hundred and twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
celebration of American independence by the Lewis and Clark 
expedition on July 4, 1805, to be held at Great Falls, Mont., 
July 4, 1930; to the Committee on Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, memorials were presented and 
referred as follows: 

Memorial of the West Virginia Legislature, memorializing 
the Congress of the United States to authorize an additional 
appropriation for the construction of the United States veterans’ 
hospital, in the State of West Virginia; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. GARBER of Virginia: Memorial of the General As- 
sembly of the State of Virginia, memorializing the Congress of 
the United States in relation to the tariff affecting farm prod- 
ucts; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. WOLVERTON of West Virginia: Memorial of the 
West Virginia State Legislature, urging Congress to authorize 
an additional appropriation of $800,000 for the construction of 
the United States veterans’ hospital in the State of West Vir- 
ginia, pointing out that on March 5, 1930, there were 106 vet- 
erans in West Virginia deprived of proper medical care because 
of shortage of hospital beds, and that the present appropria- 
tion is sufficient for only a 125-bed hospital, whereas 400 beds 
are acutely needed to provide suitable facilities for veterans to 
be served by the hospital; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BACON: A bill (H. R. 11287) for the relief of W. R. 
Grace & Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BRAND of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 11288) granting an 
increase of pension to Mary E. Shyrigh; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11289) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah A. Cadwallader; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BUCKBEE: A bill (H. R. 11290) granting a pension 
to Julia Tedd; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CANFIELD: A bill (H. R. 11291) for the relief of 
Ernest Linwood Stewart; to the Committee on Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11292) granting an increase of pension to 
Hattie E. Neal; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. CLARKE of New York: A bill (H. R. 11293) granting 
a pension to Annie L. C. Murray; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. COX: A bill (H. R. 11294) granting a pension to 
John Rufus Turner; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CULLEN: A bill (H. R. 11295) for the relief of 


Benjamin Hagerty; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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By Mr. DENISON: A bill (H. R. 11296) granting an increase 
of pension to Alice M. Eddleman; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona: A bill (H. R. 11297) for the 
relief of Arthur Edward Blanchard; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 11298) granting 
an increase of pension to Rachel L. James; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11299) granting an increase of pension to 
Maggie Reagan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOLADAY: A bill (H. R. 11300) granting a pension 
to Thomas Ô. Campbell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. IRWIN: A bill (H. R. 11301) granting an increase of 
pension to Isadora Ebert; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KADING: A bill (H. R. 11302) granting an increase 
of pension to Dora Brickner; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. LAMBERTSON: A bill (H. R. 11303) granting a pen- 
sion to Lucy F. Tillman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11304) for the relief of Stanton & Jones; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. LANKFORD of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 11305) for the 
relief of John T, Carr; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11306) for the relief of John A. McGahy; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. LOZIER: A bill (H. R. 11307) granting an increase of 
pension to Annie L. Powers; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11308) granting a pension to Elizabeth F. 
Harris; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. LUDLOW: A bill (H. R. 11309) granting a pension 
to William Woods; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MARTIN: A bill (H. R. 11310) for the relief of 
William Thibeault; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MOUSER: A bill (H. R. 11811) for the relief of 
James H. Green; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11312) granting an increase of pension 
to Sarah J. Ott; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mrs. ROGERS: A bill (H. R. 11313) granting a pension 
to James B. Taylor; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SNELL: A bill (H. R. 11314) granting a pension to 
Alida T. Bruce; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SPEAKS (by request): A bill (H. R. 11315) for the 
relief of Max M. Meyers; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 11316) for the relief of 
Fred C. Blenkner; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. STRONG of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 11317) 
granting a pension to Rebecca Gold; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11318) granting a pension to Annie Biery; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SULLIVAN of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 11319) 
granting a pension to James McCarthy; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SWING: A bill (H. R. 11320) granting an increase 
of pension to Margaret E. Blue; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11821) for the relief of Hannah M. Gray; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: A pill (H. R. 11322) for the 
relief of Samuel H. Walker; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WURZBACH: A bill (H. R. 11323) for the relief of 
Chambliss L. Tidwell; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11324) granting an increase of pension to 
Esther V. Dick; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BACON: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 285) to readmit 
Cornélia Roosevelt von Zedlitz to the character and privileges 
of a citizen of the United States; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 


PETITIONS, ETO. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

6194. By Mr. ARENTZ: Memorial of the Bricklayers, Masons, 
and Plasterers’ International Union of America, Local No. 1, 
Reno, Nev., urging the passage of Senate bill 8086 and House 
bill 9230; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

6195. By Mr. ARNOLD: Petition of citizens of Mount Carmel, 
III., urging the passage of the Spanish War pension bill; to the 
Committee on Pensions, 

6196. By Mr. BACHMANN: Petition of J. R. Dickson, 
Cameron, W. Va., and other citizens of Marshall County, urging 
prompt action on Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing 
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for increased rates of pension to veterans of the Spanish- 
American War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

6197. By Mr. BACON: Petition of citizens of Long Island, 
N. X., on behalf of increase of pension to Spanish-American War 
veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

6198. By Mr. BLACKBURN: Petition signed by Thurman 
Nicholson, Lillie Mac Nicholson, H. W. Jones, and 79 other 
citizens of Grant County, Ky., praying Congress for the speedy 
enactment into law of House bill 2562, granting increased pen- 
sions to all veterans of the Spanish-American War; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

6199. Also, petition signed by Walter Hampton, Andrew 
Dykes, Rey. P. Turner, and numerous other citizens of Clark 
County, Ky., praying for the speedy enactment into law of 
House bill 2562 and Senate bill 476, increasing the pensions of 
veterans of the Spanish-American War; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

6200. By Mr. BLOOM: Petition of citizens of New York pro- 
testing against the Lankford, or any other congressional Sunday 
law for the Nation’s Capital, prohibiting innocent recreation and 
lawful labor on Sunday, the first day of the week, because it 
would be in violation of the first amendment to the Constitution 
which says: “ Congress shall make no law respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof”; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

6201. By Mr. BRUNNER: Petition of 100 citizens of Queens 
County, N. Y. urging Congress to pass favorably at an early 
date upon Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing for 
increased rates of pension to Spanish War veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

6202. By Mr. CAMPBELL of Iowa: Petition of 57 citizens 
of Cherokee County, Iowa, urging the speedy consideration and 
passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, which provide 
for increased rates of pension to the men who served in the 
armed forees of the United States during the Spanish War 
period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

6203. By Mr. CHALMERS: Petition signed by residents of 
Toledo, Ohio, urging the passage of legislation increasing the 
pensions of Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on, 
Pensions. 

6204. By Mr. CLARKE of New York: Petition of James W. 
Burnside and 36 citizens of East Branch, N. Y., asking support 
of House bill 2562 and Senate bill 476, increasing pensions of 
Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

6205. By Mr. CONNERY: Petition of members of Boston Fire 
Department Post of American Legion of Massachusetts, asking 
Congress to pay face value of adjusted-service certificates; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

6206. Also, petition of members of Post 6, American Legion, 
Lynn, Mass., asking Congress to pay face value of adjusted- 
service certificates; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

6207. By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: Memorial of Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union of Sharon, Walworth County, Wis., 
urging the passage of a bill for Federal supervision of motion 
pictures ; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

6208. By Mr. COYLE: Memorial of Monroe County Pomona 
Grange, No. 64, adopted in regular session at Swiftwater, 
Monroe County, Pa., March 22, 1930, favoring the adoption by 
Congress of the export debenture plan as proposed by the Na- 
tional Grange; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

6209. Also, resolution of Easton Chapter of Hadassah, Easton, 
Northampton County, Pa., adopted March 11, 1930, opposing 
any change in the calendar which in any manner endangers 
the fixity of the Sabbath, and praying the President and the 
Congress not to adopt any resolution or bill by which the exist- 
ing fixed periodicity of the Sabbath would be destroyed; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

6210. By Mr. CRAMTON: Resolution of the city council of 
the city of East Detroit, Mich., urging cash payment to World 
War veterans of adjusted compensation; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

6211. By Mr. DALLINGER: Petition of certain citizens of 
San Francisco, praying for the enactment of House bill 7979; 
to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

6212. By Mr. DENISON: Petition of all the members of the 
Order of Railroad Telegraphers of the Illinois Central System, 
urging speedy consideration and passage of Senate bill 476 and 
House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

6213. By Mr. EATON of New Jersey: Petition of 67 dna 
of Mercer County, N. J., favoring increased rates of pension for 
Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

6214. By Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma: 1 of World Con- 
ference on Narcotic Education, New York, N. X.; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, 
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6215. Also, petition of Medical Society of Muskogee County, 
Okla., protesting against House bill 9054, Porter narcotic bill; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

6216. Also, petition of Harris-Seybold-Potter Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, making protest against reduction of tariff on printing 
presses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

6217. Also, petition of Mothercraft Society of Maternity Hos- 
pital and Dispensary Association, Milwaukee, Wis., making pro- 
test against House bill 9888 and advocating, supporting, and 
insisting upon enactment of House bill 10574, bill of Hon. 
Goprrey Goopwin ; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

6218. Also, petition of American Nurses’ Association, New 
York, in support of House bill 10574, Mr. Goopwix's bill; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

6219. By Mr. HADLEY: Petition of a number of citizens of 
Sedro Woolley, Wash., urging increased rates of pension for 
Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

6220. By Mr. HANCOCK: Petition submitted by R. L. Bell, 
of Syracuse, N. Y., favoring the passage of Senate bill 476 and 
House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

6221. By Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana: Petition of George M. 
Fry and others, of Terre Haute, Ind., for the increase of Spanish 
War pensions; to the Committee on Pensions. 

6222. Also, petition of Charles Cochran and others of Terre 
Haute, Ind., for the increase of Spanish War pensions; to the 
Committee on Pensions, 

6223. By Mr. KADING: Petition signed by residents of 
Horicon, Wis., requesting immediate consideration of House 
bill 2562 providing for increased rates of pension to the men 
who served in the armed forces of the United States during the 
war with Spain; to the Committee on Pensions. 

6224. Also, petition signed by citizens of Watertown, Wis., 
requesting immediate and favorable action on House bill 2562, 
providing for increased rates of pension to men who served 
during the Spanish-American War; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

6225. By Mr. KEARNS: Petition of 52 residents of Ripley, 
Brown County, Ohio, in support of the bill to increase the rates 
of pension for Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

6226. By Mr. KORELL: Petition of residents of Portland, 
Oreg., fayoring passage of legislation to increase pensions of 
the men who served in the armed forces of the United States 
during the Spanish War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

6227. Also, petition of residents of Multnomah County, Oreg., 
advocating the passage of House bill 8976; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

6228. By Mr. MAPES: Petition of 18 employees of the post 
office at Grand Rapids, Mich., recommending the enactment of 
the bill providing for an increase in the pay of post-office 
laborers; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

6229. By Mr. NEWHALL: Petition of citizens of Kenton 
County, Ky., urging the speedy consideration and passage of 
House bill 2562 and Senate bill 476, providing for increased rates 
of pension to the men who served in the armed forces of the 
United States during the Spanish War period; to the Commit- 
tee on Pensions. 

6230. By Mrs. NORTON: Petition of D. H. Bartley, jr., 765 
Summit Avenue, Jersey City, N. J., and many other residents, 
favoring the passage of House bill 7884; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

6231. By Mr. FRANK M. RAMEY: Resolution of Optimist 
Club, of Springfield, III., urging support of House bill 6603 and 
Senate bill 2540, regarding a 44-hour week for postal employees; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 

6232. By Mr. SELVIG: Petition of the St. Louis Board of 
County Commissioners, opposing the mergers of Northern Pa- 
cific-Great Northern Railways; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

6233. Also, petition of the county board of St. Louis County, 
Minn., urging enactment of House bill 1410 aiding farmers by 
making loans to drainage districts; to the Committee on Irri- 
gation and Reclamation. 

6234. By Mr. SMITH of West Virginia: Memorial of the 
West Virginia Legislature adopted on March 25, 1930, memori- 
alizing the Congress of the United States to authorize an addi- 
tional appropriation for the construction of the United States 
veterans’ hospital in the State of West Virginia; to the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

6235. By Mr. SWANSON: Petition of R. C. Pickering and 61 
others of Treynor, Iowa, and vicinity, urging increased Spanish 
War pension rates; to the Committee on Pensions. 

6236. By Mr. SWING: Petition of 21 citizens of San Diego, 
Calif., urging the passage of Senate bill 476 and House Dill 
2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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6237. Also, petition of 81 citizens of La Jolla, Calif., urging the 
passage of Senate bill 1468, to amend the food and drugs act 
of June 30, 1906, by extending its provisions to tobacco and to- 
baceo products; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

6238. By Mr. TABER: Petition of citizens of Geneva, N. Y., 
favoring the passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

6239. By Mr. WILLIAMS: Resolution of Waldon Brackney 
and 61 others, of Sanger, Tex., favoring the passage of the 
Spanish War pension bill, S. 476 and H. R. 2562; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

6240. By Mr. WINGO: Petition of citizens of Booneville, 
Alma, and Fort Smith, Ark., in behalf of Senate bill 476 and 
House bill 2562, increasing pensions of Spanish-American War 
veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

6241. By Mr. WURZBACH: Petition of Clark R. Burr, J. E. 
Sanks, E. H. Sanks, and 82 other citizens of San Antonio, Bexar 
County, Tex., urging speedy consideration and passage of House 
bill 2562 and Senate bill 476; to the Committee on Pensions, 


SENATE 
Wepnespay, April 2, 1930 


The Chaplain, Rey. ZeBarney T. Phillips, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 


O Thou whose dwelling is the light of setting suns and the 
round ocean and the living air and the blue sky and in the mind 
of man, look upon us with Thy great compassion as we gather 
here; our presence is our prayer, our need the only plea we dare 
to make, Thy purposes the one assurance we possess. Speak to 
us not only in the silence but in each tumultuous thought, 
not only from the past but also in the present, for now is the 
accepted time in which to make some little way with plodding 
steps along the path of progress. 

Bless everyone in this fair land, that we may be worthy of 
our freedom, persistent in reform, active in benevolence, and 
faithful to our trust. Satisfy us with Thy mercy from day to 
day, that in fullness of joy we may walk before Thee with a 
perfect heart. Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen, 


The VICE PRESIDENT resumed the chair and directed that 

the Journal be read. 
THE JOURNAL 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday's 
proceedings when, on request of Mr. Fess and by unanimous 
consent, the further reading was dispensed with and the Jour- 
nal was approved. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Gillett Kendrick Shortridge 
Barkley Glenn McCulloch Simmons 
Bingham Go McKellar Smoot 
Black Goldsborough MeNar, Steck 
Blease Gould Metcal Steiwer 
Borah Hale Moses eng 
Bratton Harris Norbeck Sallivan 
Brookhart Harrison Norris Swanson 
Capper astin Oddie Thomas, Idaho 
Caraway Hatfiel Overman Tydings 
Connally Hayden Phipps Vandenberg 
‘opeland Hebert ine 8 
Couzens eflin Pittman Walcott 
Dale Howell Robinson, Ind. Walsh, Mass, 
Dill Johnson Schall Walsh, Mont. 
Fess Jones Sheppard Watson 
George Kean Shipstead Wheeler 


Mr. NORRIS. I desire to announce that the senior Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Nye] is detained from the Chamber 
on account of illness in his family. 

I also wish to announce that the senior Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. LA Fot.erre}] and the junior Senator from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. BLAINE] are both absent from the city. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Hawes], the Senator from Florida [Mr, 
FLETCHER], the Senator from Utah [Mr. KINdl, and the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. Surf] are all detained from the 
Senate by illness. 

I also wish to announce that the junior Senator from Tennes- 
see [Mr. Brock] is absent because of illness in his family. 

I also desire to announce that the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. Rostyson] and the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Rub] are in London attending the naval conference. 

I further wish to announce that the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Tomas] is necessarily absent on business of the Senate, 
participating in an inspection of certain Indian reservations in 
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company with the chairman of the Committee on Indian Affairs 
(Mr. FRAZIER]. 

Mr. NORBECK. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
McMaster] is unavoidably absent from the city, and that he 
will necessarily be absent for some time. I ask that this an- 


nouncement may stand for the day. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-eight Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 


REPORT OF THE NEAR EAST RELIEF 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the secretary of the Near Bast Relief (Inc.), trans- 
mitting the report of that. organization for the year ended De- 
cember 31, 1929, which was referred to the Committee on 
Printing. 

: FRANCES MOSER HOCKER 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
eation from Mrs. Frances Moser Hocker, of Germantown, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., transmitting a formal statement (Part II: United 
States of America World War Mind Safety Guard Work, etc.), 
in three sections, relative to settlement for certain alleged ac- 
complishments by herself during the World War and after, 
which, with the accompanying exhibits, was referred to the 
Committee on Claims, 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The VICH PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
concurrent resolution of the Legislature of the State of West 
Virginia, which was referred to the Committee on Finance: 


House Concurrent Resolution 5 (extraordinary session) memorializing 
the Congress of the United States to authorize an additional appro- 
priation for the construction of the United States veterans’ hospital 
in the State of West Virginia 


Whereas on March 5, 1930, there were 70 general, 23 neuropsychi- 
atric, 5 tubercular, and 8 observation cases, or a total of 106 veterans, 
in West Virginia deprived of proper medical care because of a shortage 
of hospital beds; and 

Whereas there are approximately 275 veterans from West Virginia 
confined in 34 hospitals located in 23 States; and 

Whereas the $700,000 recently appropriated by the Congress of the 
United States for the construction of a veterans’ hospital in West 
Virginia will provide facilities for only 125 hospital patients; and 

Whereas the Federal Board of Hospitalization met in Washington, 
D. C., on March 12, 1930, to consider the general location of a veter- 
ans’ hospital in West Virginia; and 

Whereas the West Virginia Legislative Veterans’ Hospital Com- 
mittee recently prepared a bill authorizing an additional $800,000 to 
supplement the $700,000 already appropriated by Congress for the 
construction of a United States veterans’ hospital in West Virginia ; 
and 

Whereas an additional appropriation of $800,000 will make a total 
of $1,500,000, or enough money to provide approximately 400 hospital 
beds, which are acutely needed to provide suitable facilities for the 
veterans in this State: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Legislature of West Virginia, That the constituted 
governmental authorities be urged to expedite with all reasonable dis- 
patch the construction of the United States veterans’ hospital author- 
ized within the territorial limits of the State of West Virginia; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United States be requested to 
appropriate an additional $800,000, as specified in the bill which has 
been prepared by the West Virginia Legislative Veterans’ Hospital 
Committee; and be it further z 

Resolved, That the United States Veterans’ Bureau be requested to 
make some provision for the 106 veterans now awaiting hospitalization 
and for such other veterans as the need arises, pending the construc- 
tion of adequate hospital facilities within the State of West Virginia; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent to the West Vir- 
ginia delegation in Congress, the United States Veterans’ Bureau, vet- 
erans’ organizations, the press, and to such other persons and agencies 
as may be interested. 

I, L. V. Reed, clerk of the house of delegates, hereby certify that 
the foregoing is a true and correct copy from the records in my said 
office, 

L. V. REED, 
Clerk House of Delegates. 


The VICH PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate a tele- 
gram in the nature of a memorial from the Parsons (Kans.) 
Branch, National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People, remonstrating against the confirmation of Judge John J 
Parker, of North Carolina, to be an Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, which was referred to the 
Commiitee on the Judiciary. 
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He also laid before the Senate resolutions adopted by the 
Municipal Council of Ayungon, Province of Oriental Negros, 
P. L, favoring the passage of the so-called King bill, granting 
independence to the Philippines, which were referred to the 
Committee on Territories and Insular Affairs. 

He also laid before the Senate resolutions adopted by the 
Ilocos Norte Bar Association Laoag, of Ilocos Norte, P. I., 
favoring especially the passage of the so-called King bill, 
granting independence to the Philippines, which were referred 
to the Committee on Territories and Insular Affairs, 

Mr. KENDRICK presented petitions numerously signed by 
sundry citizens of Clareton, Upton, Hampshire, and Clearmont, 
all in the State of Wyoming, praying for the passage of legisla- 
tion granting increased pensions to veterans of the war with 
Spain, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. JONES presented a petition of sundry citizens of Rock- 
port, Wash., praying for the passage of legislation granting in- 
creased pensions to veterans of the war with Spain, which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Women of the 
Ku-Klux Klan, of Centralia, Wash., favoring the passage of 
legislation restricting the immigration of aliens from New 
World countries, which was referred to the Committee on 
Immigration. 

Mr. BINGHAM presented the petition of members of Ekonk 
Grange, No. 89, Patrons of Husbandry, of Sterling, Conn., pray- 
ing for an increase in the tariff duty on casein, which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Waterbury, 
Waterville, and Watertown, all in the State of Connecticut, 
praying for the passage of the so-called bald eagle protection 
bill, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Connecticut 
Chamber of Commerce, at Hartford, Conn., indorsing the princi- 
ples set forth in the report of the Interdepartmental Pay Board, 
etc., which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions, and papers in the nature of peti- 
tions, of the Board of Selectmen of the town of Manchester; 
the State Guard Association of Connecticut; W. S. Steel Camp, 
No. 19, United Spanish War Veterans, of Torrington ; Waterbury 
Typographical Union, No. 328, of Waterbury; Charles L. Burdett 
Auxiliary, No. 4, United Spanish War Veterans, of Hartford; 
the Fraternal Order of Eagles, No. 681, of Middletown; and 
sundry citizens of Norwich, New London, Uncasville, Montville, 
Taftville, Plainville, and Forestville, all in the State of Connecti- 
eut, praying for the passage of legislation granting increased 
pensions to veterans of the war with Spain, which were ordered 
to lie on the table. 

He also presented the petition of the Women’s Association of 
the Second Congregational Church, of Waterbury, Conn., pray- 
ing for the total abolition of battleships, which was referred 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by Mattatuck Chapter, 
Sons of the American Revolution, of Waterbury, Conn., favor- 
ing the passage of legislation to exempt from taxation the na- 
tional headquarters building of the National Society of the Sons 
of the American Revolution, at No. 1227 Sixteenth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C., which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance, 

He also presented resolutions adopted by Goddess of Liberty 
Council, No. 3, of New Haven; I. C. Lewis Council, No. 1, of 
Meriden; Laurel Council, No. 55, of Torrington; and Banner 
Council, No. 4, of South Norwalk, all of the Sons and Daughters 
of Liberty, in the State of Connecticut, praying for the passage 
of legislation placing all countries of the Western Hemisphere 
under immigration quota restrictions, which were referred to 
the Committee on Immigration. 

He also presented the memorial of New Haven Klan, No. 7, 
Knights of the Ku-Klux Klan, of New Haven, Conn., remon- 
strating against the entrance of the United States into the 
World Court, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of New Lon- 
don, Conn., praying for the ratification of the World Court 
protocol, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women of Hawaii, at Honolulu; the 
Ahahui Kalama; the Hilo Woman’s Club, of Hilo; and the Girl 
Scouts of Oahu, all in the Territory of Hawaii, praying for the 
ratification of the proposed World Court protocol, which were 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the board of direc- 
tors of the Young Women’s Christian Association, of Bridge- 
port; the Kalamathean Club, of West Haven; and the Norwalk 
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League of Women Voters, of Norwalk, all in the State of Con- 
necticut, praying for the ratification of the proposed World 
Court protocol, which were referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

STATISTICS OF YOUTHFUL DELINQUENCY 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, in view of the fact that 
we still have all the charts of the Association against Prohibi- 
tion on the walls of the Senate Chamber, I would like to have 
read at the desk an article in reference to the delinquency of 
children as outlined in the report of the United States Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the reading 
of the article? The Chair hears none, and the clerk will read, 
as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Denies YOUTH Is CRIME Bent—Unirep STATES BUREAU REPORT SHOWS 
ACTUAL DECREASE 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—The United States Children’s Bureau Sunday 
produced figures to dispute statements that there was a crime wave 
among youths. 

In a report based upon a study of crime among boys between 17 and 
20 in Chicago, the bureau said offenses there by youths of that age 
were decreasing both numerically and in ratio comparisons, 

CHICAGO IS EXAMPLE 


Census bureau figures of the country at large also were quoted as 
showing the number of 18 to 20 year old males sent to penal institu- 
tions as decreasing 11.7 per cent in the 13 years following 1910, 
which included the World War period. 

Chicago was taken as the sample for the “ youth and crime” study 
because it was the ploneer city in providing a separate court for 
youths above juvenile-court age and below the age of majority. 

COMMEND COURT PRINCIPLE 


Records dating back to 1915 were available to Dorothy Williams 
Burke, who made the study under supervision of Miss Katharine F. 
Lenroot, assistant to the Chief of the Children’s Bureau. 

Though criticizing certain phases of handling youthful crime in 
Chicago, the Children’s Bureau report commended the principle estab- 
lished with its boys’ court. 

WOULD CHANGE PROCEEDINGS 


Commenting that all but two States have juvenile courts for children 
under 16, the report added that “the feeling is developing that treat- 
ment different from the usual criminal proceedings should be extended to 
young people of the next age group.” 

The following summary was made of 972 cases selected for study by 
sampling at set intervals the general run of the boys’ court. 

Violations of liquor laws constituted 1.1 per cent of the charges. 


AUTO RIDES 12.2 PER CENT 


Auto joy riding, with all its lawbreaking possibilities lumped together, 
* comprised 12.2 per cent of the whole group. 

Four-fifths of all the charges were based on disorderly conduct and 
offenses against property. 

The delinquency cases decreased numerically from 7,500 in 1915 to 
5,409 in 1925, the report said. During that period, while the ratio of 
municipal court cases to population was trebling, the cases of boys from 
17 to 20 decreased about 41 per cent in ratio to population, 


‘REPORT OF A CONVENTION 


As in open executive session, 

Mr. BORAH, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
reported a convention (Executive N, 70th Cong., Ist sess.), 
which was placed on the Executive Calendar, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. BORAH, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 2414) authorizing the Govern- 
ment of the United States to participate in the international 
hygiene exhibition at Dresden, Germany, from May 6, 1930, to 
October 1, 1930, inclusive, reported it without amendment. 

Mr. VANDENBERG, from the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, to which was referred the bill (S. 3901) to establish 
a commercial airport for the District of Columbia, reported it 
with an amendment and submitted a report (No, 289) thereon. 

Mr. DALE, from the Committee on Commerce, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 3715) authorizing the State Highway Board 
of Georgia, in cooperation with the State Highway Department 
of South Carolina, the city of Augusta, and Richmond County, 
Ga., to construct, maintain, and operate a free highway bridge 
across the Savannah River at or near Fifth Street, Augusta, 
Ga., reported it without amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 290) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred 
the bill (S. 8820) to extend the times for commencing and com- 
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pleting the construction of certain bridges in the State of 
Tennessee, reported it with amendments and submitted a report 
(No. 291) thereon, 

Mr. METCALF, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 420) for the relief of Charles B. 
Byron, alias Charles E. Marble, reported it without amendment 
and submitted a report (No. 292) thereon. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, from the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, to which were referred the following bills, reported them 
severally without amendment and submitted reports thereon: 
Non 2050 (S. 2272) for the relief of Harold F. Swindler (Rept. 

0. 

A bill (S. 2718) for the relief of Stephen W. Douglass, chief 
pharmacist, United States Navy, retired (Rept. No. 294) ; and 
8 (S. 3045) for the relief of Walter P. Crowley (Rept. 

0. ri 

Mr. SWANSON, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 3642) for the relief of Mary 
Elizabeth Council, reported it with amendments and submitted 
a report (No. 296) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which were referred the 
following bills, reported them each with an amendment and sub- 
mitted reports thereon : 

A bill (S. 1309) granting, six months’ pay to Mary A. Bour- 
geois (Rept. No. 297); and 

A bill (S. 2589) authorizing the attendance of the Marine 
Band at the Confederate Veterans’ Reunion to be held at Biloxi, 
Miss, (Rept. No. 298). 

Mr. SWANSON also, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
to which were referred the following bills, reported them sever- 
ally without amendment and submitted reports thereon: 
3 (S. 1641) for the relief of Thomas A. Dwyer (Rept. 

0. ; 

A bill (S. 3566) authorizing the President to place Lieut. 
(Junior Grade) Christopher S. Long, Chaplain Corps, United 
ee Navy, upon the retired list of the Navy (Rept. No. 300) ; 
an 

A bill (H. R. 7391) to authorize the Secretary of the Navy 
to deliver to the State of North Carolina the silver service pre- 
sented to the United States for the U. S. S. North Carolina 
929 8 the U. S. S. Charlotte, but out of commission) (Rept. 
No. ). 
Mr. SHORTRIDGE, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 3185) to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Navy to dispose of material no longer needed by 
the Navy, reported it with amendments and submitted a report 
(No. 302) thereon. . 

He also, from the same committee, to which were referred the 


‘following bills, reported them severally without amendment and 


submitted reports thereon : 

A bill (S. 1742) authorizing Arthur S. Judy, lieutenant com- 
mander, Medical Corps, United States Navy, to accept the dis- 
tinguished service medal tendered to him by the President of 
the Republic of Haiti (Rept. No. 303); 

A bill (S. 2608) for the relief of William C. Rives (Rept. No. 
804) ; and $ 

A bill (S. 3184) to permit the county of Solano in the State 
of California to lay, construct, install, and maintain sewer out- 
lets over and across the Navy longitudinal dike and accretions 
thereto, in Mare Island Straits, Calif. (Rept. No. 305). 

Mr. WHEELER, from the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, to which was referred the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 152) 
to extend the provisions of the joint resolution for the relief of 
farmers in certain storm, flood, and/or drought stricken areas, 
approved March 3, 1930, reported it with amendments and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 306) thereon. 

Mr. NORBECK, from the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, to which was referred the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
227) authorizing the erection of a Federal reserve branch build- 
ing in the city of Pittsburgh, Pa., reported it without amend- 
ment and submitted a report (No. 307) thereon. 

Mr. BROOKHART, from the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 9046) to amend 
the fourth paragraph of section 13 of the Federal reserve act, 
as amended, reported it without amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 808) thereon, 

Mr. CONNALLY, from the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, to which were referred the following bills, reported them 
severally without amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 2029) to authorize the coinage of silver 50-cent 
pieces in commemoration of the seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
Gadsden purchase (Rept. No. 309) ; 

A bill (H. R. 9894) to discontinue the coinage of the two 
and one-half dollar gold piece (Rept. No. 310) ; and 
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A bill (S. 3541) to amend section 22 of the Federal reserve act, 
as amended (Rept. No. 311). 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 4057) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
extend the time for cutting and removing timber upon certain 
reyested and reconveyed lands in the State of Oregon; to the 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts: 

A bill (S. 4058) for the relief of Edward Allan Gisburne; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

A bill (S. 4059) granting a pension to Maud F. Campbell; 

A bill (S. 4060) granting a pension to Elizabeth B. Decey ; and 

A bill (S. 4061) granting an increase of pension to James 
Corcoran; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 4062) granting an increase of pension to Mary C. 
Bliss; to the Committee on Pensions. à 

By Mr. SWANSON: 

A bill (S. 4063) to authorize the acquisition of certain land 
required by the United States Bureau of Lighthouses; to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. STECK: 

A bill (S. 4064) to extend the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the Des Moines River 
at or near Croton, Iowa; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 4065) granting a pension to Emma Turner (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 4066) to authorize the merger of the Georgetown 
Gas Light Co. with and into the Washington Gas Light Co., and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. ’ 

By Mr. METCALF: 

A bill (S. 4067) granting a pension to Myron Gibson (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ASHURST: : 

A bill (S. 4068) for the relief of William J. Ryan, chaplain, 
United States Army (with an accompanying paper); to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GOFF: 

A bill (S. 4069) granting a pension to Joab Carr, jr. (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

AMENDMENTS TO MUSCLE SHOALS RESOLUTION 


Mr. HEFLIN submitted two amendments intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 49) to provide 
for the national defense by the creation of a corporation for the 
operation of the Government properties at and near Muscle 
Shoals in the State of Alabama, and for other purposes, which 
were ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 

AMENDMENTS TO INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. BRATTON submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to House bill 6564, the Interior Department appro- 
priation bill, which was referred to the Committee on Appropri- 
ations and ordered to be printed, as follows: 


On page 66, after line 2, to insert the following: 

“ For improvements, repair, and maintenance of that portion of the 
park to Park Highway lying within the Zuni Indian Reservation, N. 
Mex., $15,000.” 


Mr. BRATTON also (for Mr. Kine) submitted an amendment 
intended to be proposed by Mr. Kine to House bill 6564, the 
Interior Department appropriation bill, which was referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed, as 
follows: k 


On page 26, after line 5, to insert the following: 
“ For the control and eradication of noxious weeds on the Uintah 
Indian Reservation in Utah, $2,000.” 


TUSAYAN NATIONAL FOREST LAND, ARIZONA 


Mr. HAYDEN submitted an amendment in the nature of a 
substitute intended to be proposed by him to the bill (S. 3585) 
to eliminate certain land from. the Tusayan National Forest, 
Ariz. as an addition to the Western Navajo Indian Reservation, 
which was referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs and 
ordered to be printed, 


REPORTS BY MEMBERS OF GRAIN FUTURES EXCHANGES (S. DOC. 


NO. 123) 

Mr. SHEPPARD, Mr. President, I have before me part 2 of 
the report of the Secretary of Agriculture in response to Senate 
Resolution 40, adopted February 21, 1928. Part 1 has been re- 
ceived and made a Senate document (S. Doc. No. 264, 70th 
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Cong., 2d sess.). I ask unanimous consent that the same course 
may be taken in regard to part 2, that it be printed with illus- 
trations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the Speaker had affixed 
his signature to the following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Vice President: 

S. 3168. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to authorize 
and direct the survey, construction, and maintenance of a 
memorial highway to connect Mount Vernon, in the State of Vir- 
ginia, with the Arlington Memorial Bridge across the Potomac 
River at Washington,” by adding thereto two new sections, to be 
numbered sections 8 and 9; and 

H. R. 5616. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide that the United States shall aid the States in the construc- 
tion of rural post roads, and for other purposes,” approved July 
11, 1916, as amended and supplemented, and for other purposes. 

PHILIPPINE INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I present an editorial and 
an article from The People’s Business, published by the Peo- 
ple’s Legislative Service in the city of Washington, on the gen- 
eral subject of Philippine independence, which I ask may be 
published in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial and article were 
ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, as follows: 


{From The People’s Business, March, 1930) 
“ OUR SACRED HONOR” 


What are we going to do about Philippine independence? That is 
one of the weighty questions with which the Seventy-first Congress 
has to deal. 

The Declaration of Independence ends with these words: “our sacred 
honor.” 

The mightiest asset of the good people of these Colonies” that great 
day they stirred the democratic hopes of the world by that declaration 
was their firm faith in collective or national honor. 

Without such faith they never would have dared to act irrevocably 
even under the spur of liberty. Without a sense of collective or national 
honor clean and bright enough to be seen beyond their narrow horizon 
all their fine talk about liberty would have left the heart of the world 
cold. 

As it was in the day of small things in America so it is in this day 
of great things. The mightiest asset of the good people of the United 
States to-day is our sacred honor.” Without that, nothing would 
avail. Mutual distrust would destroy us. Confusion worse confounded 
would be our lot at home. Then the boldest bluff our distracted heart 
tried to run on the world would be called. Conscience would make 
cowards of us. 

With the thought of “ our sacred honor” uppermost in our minds let 
us face this question of Philippine independence. 

Let us turn our eyes westward aeross the Pacific, get a clear view of 
the long-expectant, marvelously patient people of the Philippine Islands, 
now standing on tiptoe and looking at us with high hopefulness, and 
ask ourselves, How fares it with “our sacred honor“ to-day? 

As our eyes meet theirs let us quicken our national conscience with 
these challenging words, fresh from the fountainhead of human wisdom: 
“Blessed is the man that sweareth to his neighbor and disappointeth 
him not, though it were to his own hurt —as applicable to nations as 
to individuals. 

Have we sworn to our Filipino neighbors to let them go; to let them 
make practical application to themselves of the American philosophy of 
independence and freedom with which we ourselves have sought to 
inspire them? 

Most certainly we have. 

In the beginning, as with one voice, we said: “ The Philippines are 
for the Filipinos.” v 

“ It is, as it has always been,” declared Congress in 1916, “the pur- 
pose of the people of the United States to withdraw their sovereignty 
over the Philippine Islands and to recognize their independence ag 
soon as a stable government can be established therein.” 

“These being the circumstances ”—it is Theodore Roosevelt speak- 
ing—" the islands should, at an early moment, be given their inde- 
pendence. * * * ‘The present administration has promised ex- 
plicitly to let them go. We should live up to that promise.“ 

So reads the record. It might be abundantly amplified. There is no 
respectable contrary opinion. Only by resorting to quibbling and sub- 
terfuges can it be made to appear otherwise. Only by putting “ our 
sacred honor to an open shame to serve a sordid purpose can our 
national obligation to grant Philippine independence in the near future 
be called in question, 

The only questions that comport with “ our sacred honor“ are such 
as concern the time and the manner of performing our good word. 


With- 
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The best practical answers to these questions are given in the bill 
for Philippine independence sponsored by Senators Haws and CUTTING. 
It faces all the practical difficulties honestly, and deals with them with 
reasonable fairness to the Filipinos and with reasonable honor to our- 
selves. It provides for complete independence after five years of pro- 
visional native government, accompanied by the gradual cessation dur- 
ing this period of the existing free-trade relations, 

The Hawes-Cutting bill deserves the militant support of all the 
good people of the United States, Now is the time for the voice of the 
Nation to say: “I have sworn, and I will perform it.” 

MERCER G. Jounston, Editor. 


{From The People's Business, February, 1930] 
THE AMERICAN-PHILIPPINE CRISIS 


While a Senate committee is hearing testimony on the question of 
Philippine independence, white mobs in California are creating a reign 
of terror among Philippine residents of that State. Every American 
should face the facts in a situation that so seriously involves the honor 
of his country in its relation to these islands and to the 65,000 Filipinos 
in our own country. 

Upon the action of Congress depends the fate of nearly 13,000,000 
people of a distant land, and of a different race, color, and culture from 
our own. Its cultural and religious institutions are far older than 
ours. It is the only people in the Orient that profess the Christian 
religion. That was the religion of 90 per cent of its inhabitants long 
before we proceeded to take hold of them as our “ wards.” 

When they rebelled against the substitution of the yoke of this coun- 
try for that of Spain, our armies beat them into submission by superior 
force, trickery, and the barbaric “water cure.” Our Government then 
initiated a policy of benevolent assistance in education and government. 
To this policy the Philippine people responded with good will, zeal, and 
diligent devotion that have insured stable peace and unbroken progress. 
They have produced intellectual leaders of the first rank—judges, legisla- 
tors, scholars, teachers, statesmen. Their general passion for education 
is great and their mental capacity is unquestioned. Two years ago 
the students’ debating team from a Philippine university engaged in a 
series of contests with American universities. They won every debate. 
Of the 26,251 school-teachers in the Philippines, 25,958 are natives, 
as are also 98 per cent of all governmental officials and subordinates. 

They are taxed to pay the entire cost of their schools and government, 
including the high salaries of the governor general and other American 
officials. Yet they are largely subject to the veto power of the governor 
general and the long-distance legislation of the United States Congress. 
To represent a population of 13,000,000, they are allowed but two Rep- 
resentatives (without vote) and no Senators in Congress. Against their 
wishes they are held under the American flag, while denied American 
citizenship. This clearly involves taxation without effective representa- 
tion. A peace-loving people, their soil is occupied by United States 
soldiers, Inhabitants of a beautiful and healthy country, they are a 
people without a country. 

Such a situation is as distressing to all lovers of liberty in America 
as it is to the freedom-loving people of the Philippines. Recent events 
have made it intolerable, Powerful American interests, commercial and 
political, are seeking to strangle the economie life of the Philippines 
through tariff legislation. This can only be done by breaking established 
free-trade relations. Other forces are secking to make them exchange 
political independence for a stranglehold on their resources by American 
capital. This can only be done by violating America’s moral obligations, 
openly announced to the world and embodied in an act of Congress. 

There is yet another chapter in this almost incredible story. It is a 
chapter of human tragedy and terror. 

During recent years an annual average of 10,000 Filipinos have én- 
tered the United States. Their coming has been encouraged by the 
absence of immigration restrictions, as well as by the pressure of Ameri- 
ean shipping and industrial interests. There are about 50,000 in the 
State of California, a majority of whom are farm laborers. As such 
they compete with native and Mexican workers. With the former 
they also compete socially. Their natural social gifts have led them 
to accept and enjoy our forms of recreation, and white American girls 
have found their conduct, as well as their manner of dancing, acceptable. 
Yet when they adopt our ways and customs, the male whites turn on 
them with scorn or violence. At least this is what happens in the 
State where 50,000 of them live and work and seek their share of human 
enjoyment. 

The following are extracts from recent Associated Press dispatches: 

“A mob of about 600 white men, armed with clubs, whips, and fire- 
arms wrecked the interior of several Filipino residences and severely 
beat their occupants. One of the mob's victims * * è was found 
shot to death in a bunkhouse.” * * > “The first outbreak is com- 
monly understood to have grown from a resolution introduced in the 
North Monterey Chamber of Commerce condemning Filipinos as unde- 
sirable citizens.” 

“Terrorization and intimidation of California's Filipino population 
* * extended to-day to Stockton. * ‘The third arrest 
was that of Leonard Brassette, of San Jose. è His plan, police 
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said, was to use dynamite in blasting Filipino homes and gathering 
places. * Authorities ordered a resumption of the regular 
patrol of streets by police, American Legionnaires and Spanish-American 
War veterans.” 

Governor General Davis cabled to Washington “asking immediate 
protection for Filipinos in California.” Filipinos in New York City 
voiced their protests in a public parade, Ten thousand in Manila held 
a solemn service to commemorate “ national humiliation day.” Speakers 
made passionate pleas for independence and resolutions were cabled to 
Congress. 

California alone must not be singled out for condemnation. We dare 
not deny that the same conditions would produce similar results in other 
States. Mob violence,” says the San Francisco Chronicle, “is not the 
way to meet these troubles, and it is not to be tolerated under American 
institutions.” What, then, is the way? What, under America’s sense 
of honor and fair play, is the right answer to the unsettled status, 
the plons position and the democratic aspirations of tbe Philippine 
people 

Fifty years ago the Chinese in America were victims of hatred and 
violence because of their pigtails, their jargon, their opium eating, and 
other un-American ways. Twenty-five years ago the Japanese were made 
objects of indignation by their clannishness, fecundity, and land pur- 
chases. Toward these we adopted strict immigration and harsh exclu- 
sion acts. The Filipinos are now victims of vlolence because they are 
not un-American. Their offense consists of practices and aspirations 
that we have instilled into them by training and set before them by 
example. They do not represent a foreign country, and we can not 
resort to restriction or exclusion, They are not a State or Territory, 
and we can not grant them citizenship. There is, therefore, one and 
only one solution that would be both effective and honorable. 

They must be granted the right of self-determination for which they 
have so long waited and so patiently prepared. They must be given the 
freedom that we have pledged and they have earned. There must be no 
more assurances of independence at some uncertain future time, but a 
fixed and definite date must be unequivocally named. While that date 
need not be immediate, it should be in the very near future. When it is 
fixed, questions of tariff, immigration, and guaranteed neutrality should 
be and can be amicably settled. For Congress to evade this issue is as 
unthinkable to the American people as it would be intolerable to the 
people of the Philippines, 


PERSONNEL OF AMERICAN DELEGATION TO NAVAL CONFERENCE 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate a 
resolution coming over from a previous day, which will be read: 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res, 242) submitted 
by Mr. Brease March 22, 1930, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Acting Secretary of State be, and he is hereby, 
requested to furnish to the Senate the names of all the Americans 
representing this Government in the naval parley now being held in 
London, together with the names, addresses, and occupation of the sec- 
retaries, stenographers, and other attachés accompanying them; and 
what the expense per diem is of each of the said parties, and what their 
respective duties are. 


Mr. WATSON. I am informed that the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. Bresse] is willing that that resolution shall be 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 

Mr. BLEASE. I have no objection to that reference, Mr. 
President, but I desire to ask the committee to make a report on 
the resolution in due time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


THE CALENDAR 


Mr. WATSON obtained the floor. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. WATSON. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I wish to suggest to the Senator from Indiana 
whether it would not be well to propose a unanimous-consent 
agreement that we commence the consideration of the calendar 
where we left off on yesterday? 

Mr. WATSON. That is what I intend to do. I ask unani- 
mous consent that in the consideration of the calendar this 
morning we begin where we left off yesterday. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, my understanding was that on 
yesterday it was agreed that when we met this morning we 
would take up the bill regarding the gold-star mothers, 

Mr. WATSON. To what measure does the Senator from Ala- 
bama refer? 

Mr. HEFLIN. 


I stated that I understood that this morning 


we should take up the bill regarding the gold-star mothers. 
Mr. WATSON. I understand, I will say to my friend from 
Alabama, that the consideration of that measure will come 
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in its regular order and I think we shall reach it before very 
long. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The consideration of the calendar, 
under Rule VIII, is now in order. 


A. H. COUSINS 


The bill (S. 2245) for the relief of A. H. Cousins was an- 
nounced as first in order, and the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to its consideration. The bill was read, 
as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller General of the United States 
is authorized and directed to adjust, settle, and certify to Congress the 
claim of A. H. Cousins, district fiseal agent, Forest Service, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, for the sum of $60, which amount he refunded to 
the Government on account of a disallowance in his disbursing account 
covering payment to Leonard Cooper in compensation for the loss of a 
horse accidentally killed at the Quartz Mountain Ranger Station in the 
Umpqua National Forest, Oreg., between August 1 and 8, 1926, while 
in possession of the Forest Service for official use. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


BRIDGE ACROSS WEST BRANCH OF DELAWARE RIVER AT BEERSTON, N. Y. 


The bill (S. 3190) granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of New York to reconstruct, maintain, and operate a free 
State highway bridge across the West Branch of the Delaware 
River at Beerston, N. Y., was announced as next in order. 

Mr. DALE. Mr. President, a House bill similar to the one 
just called is on the calendar, being Order of Business 248. It 
has already been passed by the House, and I ask that the House 
bill may be substituted for the Senate bill and that it may be 
considered at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 9038) granting the consent of Congress to 
the State of New York to reconstruct, maintain, and operate a 
free highway bridge across the West Branch of the Delaware 
River at or near Beerston, N. Y. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, Senate bill 8190 
will be indefinitely postponed. 


MISSOURI RIVER BRIDGE AT FORT YATES, N. DAR. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 238) granting the consent of Congress to 
the State of North Dakota to construct, maintain, and operate 
a free highway bridge across the Missouri River at or near 
Fort Yates, N. Dak. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


CONSERVATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF THE PUBLIC DOMAIN 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 6153) authorizing the President to appoint 
a commission to study and report on the conservation and admin- 
istration of the public domain. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, I offer an amendment in the 
nature of a substitute for the bill. The amendment has been 
printed and is lying on the clerk’s desk, and I ask that it may be 
read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment in the nature of a 
substitute offered by the Senator from New Mexico for the pend- 
ing bill will be read. 

The CHIEF CLERK. The Senator from New Mexico proposed 
the following amendment as a substitute: Strike out all after 
the enacting clause and imsert in lieu thereof the following: 

That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $50,000, or so 
much thereof as may be necessary, to be immediately available, to cover 
any expenses which May be incurred by the President, through such 
methods as he may employ, in making a study and report on the con- 
servation and administration of the public domain. Such expenditures 
may include compensation and expenses of persons named for the pur- 
poses, employment of experts, stenographic and other services by con- 
tract if deemed necessary, transportation, travel, and subsistence, or per 
diem in lien of subsistence, rent of office in the District of Columbia and 
elsewhere, purchase of necessary books and documents, printing and 
binding, official cards and/or such other expenses as the President may 
deem necessary, without regard to the provisions of any other act. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, does the substitute amendment 
propose an authorization or does it make a direct appropriation? 
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Mr. BRATTON. It authorizes an appropriation. 

Mr. FESS. Yes; it is an authorization. 

Mr.. JONES. I wonder what the ideas of the chairman of the 
committee, the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Nye], are with 
Terenos to the amendment proposed by the Senator from New 

co. 

Mr. BRATTON. It is my understanding that the Senator 
from North Dakota is not unfavorable to the proposed sub- 
stitute. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, in view of the fact that the chair- 
man of the committee is not here, I wish to ask if it would 
jeopardize the passage of the bill to let it go over? 

Mr. BRATTON. I do not object to the bill going over except 
for this reason 

Mr. FESS. I wish the Senator would let the bill go over. 

Mr. BRATTON. It relates to a commission heretofore ap- 
pointed by the President to make a study of all phases of the 
administration of the public lands, including his suggestion that 
the lands be ceded to the States. Accordingly it deals with a 
rather important subject matter, and if the chairman of the 
committee returns to the Chamber before we complete the call 
of the calendar I may ask unanimous consent to return to the 
measure and take it up during his presence. 

Mr. FESS. If the Senator from New Mexico would agree 
that the passage of the measure be reconsidered in case the 
chairman comes in and does not give it his approval, I would 
not object to the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. BRATTON. Very well. I suggest that my amendment 
be adopted, and that the bill be passed with that understanding. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from New Mexico. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in, 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

BRIDGE ACROSS FLANDERS BAY, ME. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to còn- 
sider the bill (H. R. 6337) granting the consent of Congress to 
George H. Glover to construct a private highway bridge across 
Flanders Bay, Hancock County, Me., from the mainland at Sor- 
rento to Soward Island. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

HATCHIE RIVER BRIDGE NEAR BOLIVAR, TENN. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 6844) to grant the consent of Congress to 
the Highway Department of the State of Tennessee to construct 
a bridge across the Hatchie River, on the Bolivar-Jackson Road 
near the town of Bolivar, in Hardeman County, Tenn. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third tine, and passed. 

MERRIMACK RIVER BRIDGE AT TYNGSBORO, MASS, 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 7007) granting the consent of Congress to 
the State of Massachusetts to construct, maintain, and operate 
a free highway bridge across the Merrimack River at or near 
Tyngsboro, Mass. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

HOLSTON RIVER BRIDGE, KNOX COUNTY, TENN. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 7566) granting the consent of Congress to 
the Highway Department of the State of Tennessee to construct 
a bridge across the Holston River on projected Tennessee High- 
way No. 9, in Knox County, Tenn. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

DES MOINES RIVER BRIDGH AT ST. FRANCISVILLE, MO. 

The bill (H. R. 7580) authorizing the county of Lee, in the 
State of Iowa, and Wayland special road district, in the county 
of Clark and State of Missouri, to construct, maintain, and oper- 
ate a free highway bridge across the Des Moines River at or 
near St. Francisville, Mo., was considered as in Committee of 
the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

BOGUE CHITTO RIVER BRIDGE, LOUISIANA 

The bill (H. R. 7829) granting the consent of Congress to the 
Great Southern Lumber Co., of Bogalusa, La., to construct, 
maintain, and operate a railroad bridge across the Bogue Chitto 
River in or near township 3 south, range 11 east, in the parish 
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of Washington, State of Louisiana, was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
AMENDMENT OF TRANSPORTATION ACT, 1920—DEFINITION OF CARRIER 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 962) to amend and reenact subdivision (a) of 
section 209 of the transportation act, 1920, which was read, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That subdivision (a) of section 209 of the trans- 
portation act, 1920, be, and the same is hereby, amended and reenacted 
80 as to read as follows: 

“(a) When used in this section— 

“The term ‘carrier’ means (1) a carrier by railroad or partly by 
railroad and partly by water, whose railroad or system of transportation 
is under Federal control at the time Federal control terminates, or 
which has heretofore engaged as a common carrier in general transpor- 
tation and competed for traffic, or connection with a railroad at any 
time under Federal control; and (2) a carrier by water not controlled 
by any railroad company, or a sleeping-car company, whose system of 
transportation is under Federal control at the time Federal control 
terminates, but does not include a street or interurban electric railway 
not under Federal control at the time Federal control terminates, which 
has as its principal source of operating revenue urban, suburban, or 
interurban passenger traffic or sale of power, heat, and light, or both: 
Provided, That the claim or elaims of any carrier to which the benefits 
of this section are hereby for the first time made available shall be 
filed with the commission within 60 days from the date of the approval 
of this amendment, and shall be allowed and paid as otherwise provided 
in this act, notwithstanding the provisions of any prior statute or 
administrative rule, or ruling, of limitation; 

“The term ‘guaranty period’ means the six months beginning March 
1, 1920; 

s The term ‘test period’ means the three years ending June 30, 
1917; and 

“The term ‘railway operating income’ and other references to ac- 
counts of carriers by railroad shall, in the case of a carrier by water 
not controlled by any railroad company, or of a sleeping-car company, 
be construed as indicating the appropriate corresponding accounts in 
the accounting system prescribed by the commission.” 

Swe, 2. That this act shall be effective from and after February 28, 
1920; Provided, That the passage of this amendatory act shall in no 
wise affect any rights or benefits conferred by said subdivision (a) in 
said original section 209, nor shall the language used herein be construed 
to exclude any beneficiary embraced within the terms of said original 
act, 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I should like to ask the chairman 
of the committee what is the purpose of the bill now before the 
Senate? I do not recall it. 

Mr. COUZENS. The Senator from Maryland [Mr. Typrnas] 
appeared before the committee and sponsored the bill. Per- 
haps he remembers the details of it better than I do. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator 
from Ohio that in the Seventieth Congress the Senate passed a 
similar bill. In section 209 of the transportation act of 1920 
the term “carrier” was defined as follows: 


The term “carrier” means (1) a carrier by railroad or partly by 
railroad and partly by water. 


There happened to be one company which was a carrier 
totally by water, and when the act was construed it was found 
that the language of the general act was faulty and that that 
company was excluded. Therefore it became necessary to re- 
define what was meant by the term “carrier.” The House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce has considered 
a bill similar to this, and it has passed the House twice. It 
passed the Senate at one time, and for that reason I did not 
make any explanation, because I thought it would go through 
as a matter of course. 

Mr. FESS. I have no objection to the bill. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I wiil ask the Senator from 
Maryland if the bill proposes to amend the transportation act? 

Mr. TYDINGS. It does. 

Mr. PITTMAN. What section of the transportation act does 
it propose to amend? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Section 209 of the transportation act of 
1920. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Is it intended to give jurisdiction over water 
transportation? 

Mr, TYDINGS. No. The Government took over all the 
transportation systems of the country, and when the railroads 
were turned back an effort was made to turn them back with 
certain conditions. The railroads were included, and transpor- 
tation companies using part rail and part water were included, 
but all-water transportation was excluded because of an error 
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of the committee, although the intention, as every bit of eyi- 
dence will show, was to include all transportation companies 
in one bill. When the act was construed it was held, because 
the words “ water transportation ” were not separately defined, 
that all-water companies were without the act, although it was 
the intention of the committee and of Congress in passing the 
act at that time to include them all. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The bill, then, has to do solely with the 
taking over of the transportation companies by the Government? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes; during the war. 

Mr. PITTMAN. And turning them back. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Tes. It is not the general law, which has to 
do with the rates and so on with which we are dealing, I will 
say to the Senator, but a special act passed by the Congress in 
1920 when the railroads and the part rail and part water com- 
panies were all turned back to their owners. This is to put 
all-water transportation companies in the same category with 
the others. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Maryland a question. Last year or the year 
before the former Senator from Maryland, Mr. Bruce, presented 
a biil for one particular company. I inquire of the Senator if 
this measure now is sufficiently general so as to cover any com- 
pany which may be affected. 

Mr. TYDINGS. As a matter of fact, all questions arising 
as a result of the action of the Government have been settled, 
except as to one company, which is engaged solely in water 
transportation, Any question as to that company can not be 
decided until, of course, the act is made the Same for all of 
them; otherwise, by the definition it is excluded. 

Mr. COPELAND. My impression is that there is one otber 
company situated as is the company the Senator has in mind. 
apg I understand the bill is broad enough to take care 
of all. 

Mr, TYDINGS. It will take care of every situation of a 
special character which may arise, and will make the law uni- 
form in its application. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR TREASURY AND POST OFFICE DEPARTMENTS 


The bill (H. R. 8531) making appropriations for the Treasury 
and Post Office Departments for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1931, and for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I hope for an early opportunity 
to bring this bill up for consideration, possibly late to-day or 
to-morrow. In the meantime I ask that it muy go over. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
offer an amendment to House bill 8531, and I request that the 
amendment may be printed in the Recoxrp and lie on the table. 

There being no objection, the amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by Mr. BLease was ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
and to lie on the table, as follows: 


On page 15, after the period in line 4, insert the following: That 
the sald board shall instruct the officials of all banks under their control 
not to foreclose any lien or mortgage held by them upon any real 
estate which is or will become due and payable prior to October 1, 1931.” 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over, 
POLICIES IN HAITI 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 247) making an appropria- 
tion to carry out the provisions of the public resolution entitled 
Joint resolution providing for a study and review of the poli- 
cies of the United States in Haiti,” approved February 6, 1930, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, that matter has been taken care 
of in the appropriation bill, and I ask that the House joint 
resolution may be indefinitely postponed. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Without objection, the joint reso- 
tution is indefinitely postponed. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 1959) to authorize the creation of game sanc- 
tuaries or refuges within the Ocala National Forest, in the 
State of Florida, was announced as next in order, 
eee Mr. President, I wish some one would explain 
this bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair hopes that Senators 
desiring to address the Chair or asking for the reading of a bill 
or objecting to a bill will please rise in their places, 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I observe the absence of the 
senior Senator from Florida [Mr. Frercuer] and the junior 
Senator from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL]. In view of their ab- 


sence, particularly that of the senior Senator from Florida, I 
will ask that the bill go over without prejudice. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2908) extending protection to the bald eagle, 
emblem of the United States, and for other purposes, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. DILL. I ask that the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

Mr. NORBECK, Mr. President, did some Senator object to 
the consideration of the bill the title of which has just been 
stated? 

Mr. DILL. I objected, and I did so for the reason that the 
committee has stricken out the provision of the bill which would 
permit the killing of an eagle when it is damaging property. I 
think that provision ought to be retained in the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


FRANK YARLOTT 


The bill (H. R. 563) for the relief of Frank Yarlott was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to issue a patent in fee to Frank Yarlott, Crow 
allottee No. 1695, for land allotted to him under the provisions of the 
act of June 4, 1920 (41 Stat. L. 751), and designated as a home- 
stead, except as to the northwest quarter of section 32, township 7 
south, range 38 east, Montana meridian, Montana, which 160 acres 
shall remain inalienable in accordance with section 13 of said act of 
June 4, 1920, cited. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
RECORDING OF INDIAN SIGN LANGUAGE 
The bill (H. R. 4604) to provide for the recording of the In- 
dian sign language through the instrumentality of Maj. Gen. 
Hugh L. Scott, retired, and for other purposes, was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That there is hereby authorized to be appropri- 
ated, out of any money in the Treasury of the United States not other- 
wise appropriated, the sum of $5,000, or as much thereof as may be 
necessary, to be expended in the discretion of the Secretary of the In- 
terior in making a permanent record of the sign language of the Ameri- 
can Indians by whatever means may to him seem advisable, and to 
meet the expense of recording by motion and sound pictures through 
the instrumentality of Maj. Gen. Hugh L. Scott, retired, and such In- 
dians as may be required to assist him, the theory, history, and practice 
of the said sign language. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 

ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
PUBLIC-SCHOOL SITE IN LAC DU FLAMBEAU, WIS. 

The bill (H. R. 7964) to authorize the issuance of a fee patent 
for block 23 within the town of Lac du Flambeau, Wis., in favor 
of the local public-school authorities, was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to cause a patent to be issued to the 
public-school board of district No. 1, town of Lac du Flambeau, Wis., 
and to their successors, for block 23 in the town of Lac du Flambeau, 
containing 2.06 acres, within the Lac du Flambeau Indian Reservation, 
to be used as a public-school site: Provided, That said patent shall be 
issued subject to the express condition that the local public-school 
authorities shall within three years from the date of approyal of this 
act erect and maintain on said block 23 a public school of sufficient 
capacity to accommodate Indian as well as white children, which 
school shall be available to all Indian children of the school district 
on the same terms, except as to payment of tuition, as white children: 
Provided, further, That upon failure on the part of the local school 
board to erect and maintain a school on the tract as herein provided 
the title to said land shall revert to the United States for the benefit of 
the Indians of said reservation. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 

ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
HARRIET ©. HOLADAY 

The bill (S. 3231) to compensate Harriet C. Holaday was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to pay to Harriet C. Holaday, widow of Ross E. 
Holaday, late American consul at Manchester, England, the sum of 
$6,000, being one year’s salary of her deceased husband, who died while 
in the Foreign Service, and there is hereby authorized to be appropri- 
ated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, a 
sufficient sum to carry out the purpose of this act. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 
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LANDS IN SANTA FE COUNTY, N. MEX. 


The bill (S. 1469) to quitclaim certain lands in Santa Fe 
County, N. Mex., was considered as in Committee of the Whole 
and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That all right, title, and/or interest of the United 
States in and to the following-described piece or parcel of land, lying 
and being situated in the city and county of Santa Fe, State of New 
Mexico, bounded and described as follows: On the north by a sandy 
“arroyo,” on the south by an old street and the public grounds known 
as the Muralla, on the east by lands of said corporations of the Inde- 
pendent Order of Odd Fellows and Ancient Free and Accepted Masons, 
aforesaid, which lands are at this time occupied as a cemetery by said 
orders, and on the west by lands of San Francisco Baca Ortiz, said piece or 
parcel of land being in dimensions as follows: Measuring from the 
southwest corner of the said cemetery grounds westwardly on the north 
side of the old street aforesaid 240 feet to the lands of Francisco 
Baca Ortiz; thence northwardly at right angles with the last-mentioned 
line 286 feet unto the said sandy “arroyo"; thence eastwardly 340 
feet to the northwest corner of said cemetery grounds; and thence 
southwardly along the western wall of said cemetery 286 feet to the 
place of beginning; the same being a part of the piece or parcel of 
Jand sold and conveyed by Jose de Jesus Riberia to Gasper Ortiz by 
deed bearing date of February 2, 1852, and by said Gasper Ortiz and 
Magdalena Lucero, his wife, by deed bearing date the 25th day of 
April, 1853, conveyed to said Independent Order of Odd Fellows and 
Ancient Free and Accepted Masons in fee, which said last-mentioned 
deed is recorded in the office of the clerk of probate court within and 
for the county of Santa Fe in book for the registry of deeds, pages 178 
and 179, to which deed reference is hereby had for a more particular 
description of the said piece or parcel of land of which the premises 
herein conveyed are a part, be, and the same is hereby, quitclaimed, re- 
leased, and relinquished to the Woman's Board of Home Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States of America, a New York cor- 
poration. 

Sec. 2. Nothing in this act shall in any manner abridge, divest, im- 
pair, injure, or prejudice any valid right, title or interest of any person 
or persons In or to any portion or part of the lands mentioned in the 
first section hereof, the true intent of this act being to relinquish, 
abandon, grant, give, and concede any and all right, interest, and/or 
estate, in law or equity, which the United States may have or be en- 
titled to in said lands, 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

LESSEES ON PUBLIC LANDS IN WYOMING 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 2864) for the relief of certain lessees of public 
lands in the State of Wyoming under the act of February 25, 
1920, as amended, which had been reported from the Commit- 
tee on Public Lands and Surveys with amendments, on page 1, 
line 3, after the words “ Secretary of the” to strike out “ In- 
terior” and insert Treasury“; and on page 2, line 9, after the 
name “ Wyoming” to insert “ Provided, That before payment is 
made of the sums herein specified, each lessee beneficiary here- 
under shall file a relinquishment of all right, title, and interest 
found by the Secretary of the Interior to be held by such lessee 
in and to either or all of the respective tracts of land hereinbe- 
fore described,“ so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, cto., That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, (1) to the Kinney-Coastal Oil Co. the sum of $15,000, (2) 
to Ralph E. Wertz the sum of $2,910, and (3) to the Castle Oil Co. the 
sum of $2,495, as refund of a part of amounts paid to the United States 
for the purchase of oil and gas leases under the act entitled “An act 
to promote the mining of coal, phosphate, oil, oil shale, gas, and sodium 
on the public domain,” approved February 25, 1920, as amended, cover- 
ing, respectively, the following-described lands in the State of Wyoming, 
exclusive possession of which the Secretary of the Interior was unable to 
deliver to the said lessees: (1) The southeast quarter northwest quarter 
and the southwest quarter northeast quarter section 29; (2) the west 
half southeast quarter section 29; and (3) the northeast quarter south- 
west quarter section 20, all in township 40 north, range 78 west, sixth 
principal meridian, Wyoming: Provided, That before payment is made 
of the sums herein specified, each lessee beneficiary hereunder shall file 
a relinguishment of all right, title, and interest found by the Secretary 
of the Interior to be held by such lessee in and to either or all of the 
respective tracts of land hereinbefore described. 


The amendments were agreed to. 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 


| 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 


the third time, and passed, 
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RESTRICTION OF IMMIGRATION 

The bill (S. 51) to subject certain immigrants born in coun- 
tries of the Western Hemisphere to the quota under the immi- 
gration laws was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, this bill will lead to consider- 
able debate. I suggest that it be allowed to go over. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I move the immediate consid- 
eration of the bill; and I ask that a quorum be called. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. WATSON. What is the motion? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion is to proceed to the 
immediate consideration of the bill. 

Mr. WATSON. I thought the Senator suggested the absence 
of a quorum. : 

Mr. JONES. I ask to have the bill read. 

Mr. HARRIS. I did suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The absence of a quorum being 
suggested, the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Glenn McCulloch Simmons 
Barkley Goft McKellar oot 
Bingham Goldsborough MeNar: Steck 

Black Gould et Steiwer 
Blease Hale Moses Stephens 
Bratton Harris Norbeck Sullivan 
Brookhart Harrison Norris Swanson 
Capper Hastin; Oddie Thomas, Idaho 
Caraway Hatfiel Overman Tydings 
Connally Hayden Phipps a 
Copeland e Pine Wagner 
Couzens Heflin Pittman Walcott 

le Howell Robinson, Ind. Walsh, 

HU A ohnson 8 a Mont. 
Fess ones ep atson 
George ean Shipstead Wheeler 
Gillett Kendrick Shortridge 


Mr. NORRIS. I desire to repeat the announcement I made 
on the prior roll call in regard to the absence of Senators LA 
FoLLETTE, BLAINE, and NYE. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-seven Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. The question is 
on the motion of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harris]. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President > 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The motion is not debatable. 

Mr. HARRIS. Then I can not make a statement about it? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Only by unanimous consent. 

Mr. HARRIS. I ask unanimous consent to be allowed to 
make a short statement. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if that request is granted it will 
lead to other requests for debate in regard to the bill. 

Mr. HARRIS. Then I ask for the yeas and nays on taking 
up the measure. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, has the motion been properly 
entered to proceed to the consideration of the bill? 

The VICH PRESIDENT. It has been. 

Mr. McNARY. And that motion is not debatable? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is not debatable. 

Mr. ASHURST. I ask for the reading of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That subdivision (e) of section 4 of the immigra- 
tion act of 1924, as amended (which enumerates certain countries immi- 
grants born in which are defined to be“ nonquota immigrants”), is 
hereby amended to read as follows: 

„(e) An immigrant who was born in the Dominion of Canada or 
Newfoundland ; ". 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of State, the Secretary of Commerce, and the 
Secretary of Labor, jointly, shall make the determination provided for 
in subdivision (c) of section 11 of such act, as amended, in respect of 
each of the geographical areas hereby made subject to the quota. Such 
officials shall thereafter, jointly, report to the President the quota of 
each nationality (including such geographical areas), determined as 
provided in subdivision (b) of section 11 of such act, as amended. 
The President shall, on or before April 1, 1930, proclaim and make 
known the quotas so reported, and such quotas shall become effective 
July 1, 1930, until which time quotas fixed under existing law shall 
continue in effect. Such proclamation and the quotas proclaimed therein 
shall have the same effect and shall be subject to the same limitations 
as the first proclamation made under the provisions of subdivision (e) 
of section 11 of such act, as amended, and the quotas proclaimed 
therein, 

Suc. 3. Section 1 of this act shall take effect July 1, 1930, except 
that for the purposes of the determination, report, and proclamation 
under section 2 it shall be deemed in effect as of the date of the enact- 
ment of this act. Section 2 shall take effect on the date of the enact- 
ment of this act. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Georgia that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the bill. On that question the yeas and nays have 
been ordered. The Clerk will call the roll, 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. McKELLAR (when his name was called). On this qués- 
tion I have a pair with the junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
TOWNSEND]. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from 
Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] and will vote. I vote“ yea.” 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. DENEEN]. 
Not knowing how he would vate on this question, I transfer that 
pair to the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Hawes] and will 
vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. WAGNER (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Parrerson]. I am 
not informed how he would vote if he were present. I therefore 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. PHIPPS (when Mr. WATERMAN’s name was called). 
colleague [Mr. WATERMAN] is necessarily absent. 
present and voting, he would vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BINGHAM (after having voted in the negative). Has 
the junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Guass] voted? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That Senator has not voted. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I have a general pair with the junior Sena- 
tor from Virginia. Not knowing how he would vote on this 
question, I transfer my pair to the junior Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Keyes] and will permit my vote to stand. 

Mr. GLENN (after having voted in the negative). I with- 
draw my vote, having a pair with the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. THomas], 

Mr. FHSS. I desire to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. BLAINE] with the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL] ; 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Grunpy] with the Sena- 
tor from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] ; 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. ALLEN] with the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Brock]; 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Warson] with the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. SMITH]; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Gobi with the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Kine]; and 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rreep] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON]. 

The result was announced—yeas 34, nays 29, as follows: 


My 
If he were 


YEAS—34 
Ashurst Couzens McCulloch Simmons 
y Dill McKellar Steck 
Black Geor; Overman Stephens 
Blease Harr Pine Swanson 
Brookhart Harrison Pittman Walsh, Mags. 
Capper Hatfield Robinson, Ind. Walsh, Mont, 
Caraway Heflin hall eeler 
Connally Howell Sheppard 
0 Jones Shipstead 
NAYS—29 
Bingham Hastings Moses Sullivan 
Bratton Hayden Norbeck Thomas, Idaho 
Dale Hebert Norris Tydings 
Fess Johnson Oddie Vandenberg 
Gillett ean Phipps alcott 
Gof Kendrick Shortridge 
Goldsborough McNar oot 
Hale etca teiwer 
NOT VOTING—383 
Allen Frazier La Follette Thomas, Okla, 
Baird Glass McMaster Townsend 
Blaine Glenn Nye Trammell 
rah Gould Patterson Wagner 
Brock Greene Ransdell Waterman 
Broussard Grundy Reed Watson 
Cutting Hawes Robinson, Ark. 
Deneen Keyes Robsion, Ky. 
Fletcher King Smith 


So the motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 51) to 
subject certain immigrants born in countries of the Western 
Hemisphere to the quota under the immigration laws. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I regret the necessity of bring- 
ing this matter up when the calendar is being considered; but 
a number of Senators are interested in the bill, and I give notice 
that I shall press it every day I possibly can under the rules of 
the Senate. With the large number of unemployed in this coun- 
try, many of whom are suffering, it seems to me without excuse 
for us not to keep foreign labor out of the country. 

If I could get an agreement—and I shall make a motion to 
that effect—that immediately after the disposal of the Muscle 
Shoals legislation this bill be made the special order, I will let 


it go over so as to let the Senate proceed with the calendar. 


1930 


I move that Senate bill 51 be made the special order imme- 
diately following the disposition of the Muscle Shoals legislation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the motion made by the Senator from Georgia. It will re- 
quire a two-thirds vote of the Senate to prevail. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I see no objection to the sug- 
gestion of the Senator from Georgia. This is an important 
measure, and, as far as I am concerned, I would be glad to have 
it taken up immediately following the Muscle Shoals matter. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. To make it a special order 
would require a two-thirds yote of the Senate. Therefore the 
Chair will ask for a division. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion proposed by the Senator from Georgia, 

Mr. HARRIS. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; the Chief Clerk proceeded 
to call the roll, and Mr. AsHuRsT answered“ yea.” 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I was attempting to be recog- 
nized before the roll call was started. A motion to make a bill 
a special order is debatable, is it not? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is debatable. 

Mr. McNARY. Then I shali debate it for a moment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the order 
for the roll call will be vacated, 

Mr. BLACK. I object, if I have a right to object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator has a right to 
object. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, a point of order. The roll 
call had been started, and at least one Senator had answered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That is true, according to the 
record, but the Chair must state that the Senator from Oregon 
was on his feet seeking recognition. 

Mr. BLACK. I withdraw my objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The objection is withdrawn, 
and, without objection, the order for the calling of the roll will 
be vacated, and the Senator from Oregon is recognized. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I do not rise for the purpose of 
discussing particularly the merits of the bill introduced by the 
Senator from Georgia. I want to set forth briefly a situation 
which I think the members of the Senate should know before 
casting their votes to make this bill a special order. I shall 
avoid all reference to the merits of the bill. 

Some time ago, at the suggestion of the Farm Board, as 
chairman of the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, I intro- 
duced a joint resolution, which I ask to have read at the desk 
by the clerk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the clerk 
will read the joint resolution. 

The Chief Clerk read the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 86) creat- 
ing a commission to make a study with respect to the adequacy 
of the supply of unskilled agricultural labor, as follows: 


Whereas there is already a serious shortage of agricultural labor in 
certain sections of the country; and 

Whereas undoubtedly there will be presented from time to time various 
types of legislation affecting agricultural labor supply; and 

Whereas it is important that Congress have full information as to 
the effect of such legislation on this important industry: Therefore be it 

Resolved, etc., That it is important and in the public interest that 
conditions in this respect be authoritatively ascertained and be made 
known, and the President is empowered to appoint a commission, con- 
sisting of such number as in his discretion he may determine, to investi- 
gate the facts in respect to the adequacy of the supply of unskilled 
agricultural labor and the sources from which it is obtainable and to 
make report thereon to the President, which report he shall transmit 
‘to Congress with his recommendations in respect thereto. 

Sec., 2. The commission may make such expenditures, including ex- 
penditures for actual traveling and subsistence expenses, for personal 
services at the seat of government and elsewhere (without regard to 
the civil service laws or the classification act of 1923, as amended), 
and for printing and binding as are necessary for the efficient adminis- 
tration of its functions under this resolution. All expenses of the com- 
mission shall be allowed and paid upon the presentation of itemized 
vouchers therefor approved by the chairman of the commission. 

SEC. 3. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated the sum of 
$————, or so much thereof as may be necessary, to carry out the pro- 
visions of this resolution. 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, this joint resolution was pre- 
pared by the Farm Board, and introduced by me as chairman 
of the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. Anyone familiar 
with the problem must know that one of the great factors in the 
economic problem involved in farm relief is the supply of labor. 

This Joint resolution has met with favor on the part of the 
leaders of the farm organizations. A number of the Members 


of the House of Representatives interested in immigration prob- 
Jems haye discussed the matter with me, and have requested that 
early hearings be had. I have set to-morrow at 10.30 o’clock 
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for taking up the consideration of this important joint resolu- 
tion. Members of the Farm Board will be present, as well as 
members of the labor organizations, and those connected with 
the farm organizations. 

It occurs to me that, inasmuch as this matter comes to us 
from an important body like the Farm Board and has the sup- 
port of the farm organizations, affecting, as it does, the princi- 
ples embodied in the bill introduced by the Senator from Georgia, 
we should withhold action on the matter suggested by the Sena- 
tor from Georgia until the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry has an opportunity to hear these reputable witnesses on 
this important matter. 

I think it would be extremely unfair to those engaged in the 
great farm industry in this country who are interested in the 
study of the labor problem as applied to agriculture to be fore- 
closed of the opportunity of such an investigation as is pro- 
vided for, by having the bill of the Senator from Georgia set 
down as a special order following the consideration of the Muscle 
Shoals matter, because before the proposed commission could be 
appointed and could study that matter and report, Congress 
would have spoken upon the subject. Therefore the adoption 
of the joint resolution would be useless, and a hearing already 
set for to-morrow would be futile. 

I thought it was necessary to make this explanation to the 
Members of the Senate in order that they might know that 
making the bill of the Senator from Georgia the special order 
would interfere with the proposal of the Farm Board, and the 
leaders of the farm organizations of the country, and would 
render futile any effort scientifically to go into an investigation 
such as that proposed. 

For these reasons I think it untimely for the Senator from 
Georgia to move to make a special order a bill which would 
interfere with the hearings haying the background I have here- 
tofore mentioned. 

The bill of the Senator from Georgia is on the calendar, and 
I plead with him to let us pass it over to-day and go along 
with the consideration of the other bills, and as soon as the 
hearings to which I have referred are completed and the com- 
mission is appointed, they will make a study of this problem, 
and that will be time to take up for consideration the bill pro- 
posed by the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Oregon yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. McNARY. I yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. I understand the Senator from Oregon is 
willing to vote to have my bill taken up immediately following 
the Muscle Shoals legislation. On account of the noise I could 
not hear him very well. 

Mr. MONARY. I said I thought it was unfortunate that the 
Senator from Georgia wanted to make his bill a special order 
following the Muscle Shoals legislation, in view of a hearing 
on the joint resolution which I introduced, suggested by the 
Farm Board. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, no one in the Senate bas a 
greater respect for the judgment of the Senator from Oregon 
than have I, but the bill to which I haye made reference is an 
immigration bill. The Committee on Immigration have been 
studying this problem for several years, and the hearings held 
on a similar bill of mine last session lasted for several weeks, 
eyen months. It is well known that the hearings at that time 
were carried so far that they were used in an effort to prevent 
the bill coming up for passage. I am not referring to the Sena- 
tor from Oregon in that statement, of course; I am referring to 
the hearings before the Committee on Immigration. With all 
the unemployed in this country, there is nothing more impor- 
tant that I know of than consideration of this measure. 

So far as unskilled agricultural labor is concerned, I can not 
understand the position of the Senator from Oregon. Con- 
gress yoted half a billion dollars in an effort to relieve the sur- 
plus products of the farm, and, as I understand the Senator 
from Oregon, he wants to bring in more unskilled labor to make 
greater the surplus this Government must take care of. The 
people of Georgia are as much interested in agriculture as the 
Senator from Oregon and the people of his State. I can not 
understand why he would object to letting this bill follow the 
Muscle Shoals legislation, when he could have his hearings 
to-morrow and the next day and get through with them. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, the Senator can make his 
speech in his own time. I want it distinctly understood that 
the Senator from Oregon never said he wanted to let foreigners 
come into this country to supplant American labor. I refused 
to discuss the merits of the bill. It is my present intention 
to support the bill of the Senator. I say, the effort to bring 
it up now is untimely; that it should not be brought up at this 
time. In the first place it would destroy the order on the 
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calendar. In the second place, it is premature and should not 
be considered when there is a desire on the part of many 
interested in the farm problem that a commission should be 
appointed to study this problem with relation to agriculture. 
I speak from the standpoint of those interested in agriculture. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Oregon yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. McNARY. I yield. 

Mr. BLEASE. There was agreed upon this morning at a 
meeting of the Committee on Immigration a bill introduced by 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. METCALF] with reference 
to skilled labor, which I do not think will meet with very much 
opposition on the floor of the Senate. 

The bill introduced by the Senator from Georgia we have had 
several hearings upon. I remember at one time Senator Warren 
came before the committee in regard to the matter. The bill 
has been before the committee for quite a long time. 

I have no desire to interfere with the regular order of busi- 
ness, and would not do so, of course, but I do hope that some 
arrangement may be made by which we can reach the consid- 
eration of this bill at least before very long. I do not want 
to get in the way of the Muscle Shoals legislation. I am 
opposed to Government ownership, and always have been, but 
if a majority of the Senate wants to turn that plant over, it is 
all right. I do not want to interfere with any business, but I 
do think some arrangement should be made by which this bill 
could be brought up and passed upon for the protection of the 
southern farmers of this country. 

Mr. McNARY. I have no doubt there is substantial merit in 
what was said by the Senator from South Carolina. There is 
no desire on my part to interfere with the consideration of a 
bill as important as that to which the Senator has referred. I 
do not want to pass on the merits of the matter until the com- 
mission has had an opportunity to study it with respect to its 
bearing upon agriculture, which has not been done at this time. 
I think when the time comes I shall support the bill offered by 
the Senator from Georgia, but at this time it should not in my 
judgment be brought up. I wish the Senator would be reason- 
able. I think we should come to some understanding whereby 
the committee could go along with its study of the problem and 
defer action on the measure of the Senator from Georgia until 
a little later time. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ore- 
gon yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. McNARY. I yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. I have been for two years urging the Senate to 
take action on this and a similar bill to stop Mexican immigra- 
tion. I think I have been patient. I have never objected to a 
unanimous-consent proposal and I hope I may never have to do 
so, I have respect for the bills of other Senators and for their 
opinion about their bills, but I shall keep this bill before the 
Senate until I get a vote on it in some way if under the rules it 
is within my power to do so. If the Senator from Oregon will 
agree to a certain day within a reasonable time, say, 10 days 
or 2 weeks, instead of immediately following the disposition of 
the Muscle Shoals measure, that would be satisfactory to me, 
and I think that shows that I am considerate and reasonable. 
If I can get an agreement to that effect, I would be willing to 
enter into it. 

Mr. McNARY. I think the Senator from Georgia has been 
very patient. I have no quarrel with him on that account. I 
think he should still be patient until the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry has had an opportunity to hold its hearings 
and report upon the matter. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Oregon 
yield? 

Mr. McNARY. Certainly. 

Mr. WATSON. How long would it take the commission to 
make the report which the Senator has in mind? 

Mr. MoNARY. No time has been set. I think a reasonable 
time could be prescribed and agreed upon. But I would like to 
finish the hearings, because it is a matter which applies to the 
different phases of immigration which have heretofore been con- 
sidered by the Committee on Immigration. The first witness is 
to be the chairman of the House Committee on Immigration. 
I want an opportunity from the standpoint of those engaged in 
agriculture to consider the immigration question—from the 
standpoint of the farmer who employs labor. I would like to 
have an opportunity, and I think I am entitled to have an oppor- 
tunity, to consider it from that angle before a vote is had and 
before a special order is made in behalf of the Senator’s bill. 

Mr. WATSON. Has it reference to seasonal labor? 

Mr. McNARY. It has to do with that question. The enact- 
ment of the measure to-day would foreclose the opportunity 
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which the Farm Board seeks. The Senator from Georgia should 
not insist upon a proposition of that kind. I have no personal 
interest other than that I am trying to represent the thought of 
those engaged in agriculture. 

Mr. HARRIS. My understanding is that the farm organiza- 
tions are favorable to the measure» very much so. I do not 
think there would be any conflict. I think 10 days is a rea- 
sonable time to allow the bill to go over, and I hope the Senator 
from Oregon may agree to it. 

Mr. McNARY. If the Senator will not pursue his proposition 
to-day I will go speedily along with the hearings, and probably 
within a week or 10 days we can come to some agreement. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. MoNARY. I yield. 

Mr. JONES. As I understand the proposition before the Sen- 
ator’s committee, it is to have a hearing to determine whether 
or not a committee or a commission shall be appointed to inves- 
tigate the situation. 

Mr. McNARY. Yes. 

Mr. JONES. Then, of course, if that should be done the 
Senator would probably not fix the time when the commission 
or the committee should report to the Senate; and, of course, 
action on the bill should not be taken until the commission or 
committee makes its report and recommendation. 

Mr. MoNARY. It is the only way in which a subject matter 
of such importance should be handled. It is a subject matter 
of sufficient importance to be referred to such commission. 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. McNARY. I think I have an understanding with the 
Senator from Georgia that he will not insist on his motion at 
this time. 

Mr. HARRIS. Oh, no. 

Mr. JONES. I think the Senator from Oregon is in error. 

Mr. HARRIS. The Senator from Oregon misunderstood me, 
and I think other Senators will bear me out. I am willing to 
fix a time—say, 10 days hence—to consider the bill if we can 
come to an agreement to take it up at that time. I hope the 
Senator will agree to that proposal. 

Mr. MoNARY. I could not agree to anything like that. I 
represent one vote. All I want is that no action be taken until 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry has an opportunity 
to study the question from the farm angle. If a majority of the 
Senate consider otherwise, I have made my plea and that 
ends it. 

Mr. HARRIS. There is no doubt that a large majority of. 
the Senate is in favor of my measure. 

Mr. McNARY. I assume that to be true. 

Mr. HARRIS. We have been trying to get a vote on it for 
two years. It has been delayed, not by the Senator from 
Oregon, but by others. There have been certain tactics used to 
delay the bill and to keep it from being considered. I hope the 
Senator will not think now, when the bill is on the calendar 
and we can get a vote on it, that I am unreasonable in asking 
that 10 days or 2 weeks be the limit. I will give the Senator 
two weeks. 

Mr. McNARY. I would not object, so far as I am personally 
concerned, if it is two weeks from, say, next Monday. 

Mr. HARRIS. - Would the Senator agree to two weeks from 
to-day? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Oh, no; make it two weeks from next 
Monday. 

Mr. HARRIS. All right; I will agree to that, then. I ask 
unanimous consent that two weeks from next Monday the 
immigration bill, Calendar No. 188, be made a special order 
immediately following the morning hour. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ore- 
gon yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. MONARY. I yield. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I understand the Senator’s position to 
be that he desires his committee to have certain hearings. 

Mr. McNARY, Les. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I understand that the resolution offered 
contemplates the appointment of a commission to study the 
question and report as speedily as possible to the Senate. 

Mr. McNARY. That is correct. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I do not understand the Senator for 
the moment to oppose the bill of the Senator from Georgia, 

Mr. McNARY. That is true. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Finally, I understand the Senator’s 
position to be that he desires that his committee investigate 
and report the resolution back to the Senate and have the 
Senate act upon that resolution, which calls for the appointment 
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of a commission to make the study in question. Is that the 
position of the Senator? 

Mr. McNARY. Yes; that is my position largely. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. It would seem to me to be entirely 
logical and wise. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ore- 
gon yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. McNARY. I yield. 

Mr. JONES. As I understand it, the Senator from Oregon 
is willing to set this bill down as a special order for two 
weeks from Monday; that is, regardless of the action of his 
committee, whether it recommends the appointment of the 
commission or not. It seems to me if that is the case we might 
as well go right on with the bill now. 

Mr. McNARY. I think the Senator misunderstood me. I 
understood that the Senator from Georgia was willing to with- 
hold his motion for two weeks. 

Mr. JONES. No; he wants to set his bill down for hear- 
ings in two weeks; he wants to make it a special order two 
weeks hence. 

Mr. McNARY. Oh, I could not agree to that, because that 
might frustrate entirely the desire of the committee. 

Mr. JONES. That is exactly what I thought. 

Mr. McNARY. I thought the Senator from Georgia was 
willing to withhold for two weeks the making of his motion 
for a special order. 

Mr. HARRIS. I would like to do that, but I would have to 
insist upon my unanimous-consent request, and if I can not get 
unanimous consent then I shall insist upon my motion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. In a parliamentary sense the 
motion of the Senator from Georgia is still before the Senate to 
make his bill a special order immediately following the disposi- 
tion of the Muscle Shoals resolution. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. JONES. Would a motion be in order now to reconsider 
the yote by which the bill was taken up? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It would be in order. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I hope the Senator will not make the motion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It would be in order if the 
Senator voted for it. 

Mr. JONES. I did. I want to say that I voted under what 
now appears to be a misapprehension, and also without any 
knowledge of the suggestion of the Senator from Oregon. His 
Suggestion appeals very strongly to me, although I think I am 
just about as strongly in favor of legislation along the lines 
which I suppose this bill to be as is the Senator from Georgia. 
But what the Senator from Oregon said appeals to me very 
strongly, so that as one voting to take up the bill I now make 
the motion to reconsider the vote by which that was done. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Before the Senator does that I would like to 
say to him that I am on the committee to which the Senator 
from Oregon has referred, but I rather think that the measure 
is a proposition which it will take a long time to consider and 
it would delay action upon the bill of the Senator from Georgia, 
which is a very important measure. I have seen a statement, 
which I think will be before the committee to-morrow, from the 
United States Chamber of Commerce to the effect that steps are 
being taken over there to the end that there will be no legisla- 
tion on the question at this session of Congress, 

Mr. HARRIS. On the question of immigration? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes. This is the weak place in the immigra- 
tion law of the United States. Mexicans are coming over not 
only to work upon the farms but they are being put in the 
mines in the United States now and on the railroads. I saw 
perhaps 500 Mexicans working on railroads in the United 
State 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I must decline to yield further. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Oregon 
has the floor and declines to yield further. 

Mr. McNARY. I want to be courteous, but I wish to say to 
the Senator from Alabama in a word that there is no reason to 
anticipate any delay. I am very happy to tell the Senator that 
those who will appear before the committee will be Mr. Legge, 
chairman of the Farm Board; Mr. Teague, one of the members; 
Mr. JoHNnson, chairman of the Immigration Committee of the 
House; Mr. Free, the ranking member; Mr. Chester Gray, of the 
Farm Bureau, and also the head of the National Grange. 
These witnesses can be heard in three or four days. I think the 
committee will finish their hearings this week and determine 
whether or not they want to report out the joint resolution 
favorably providing for a commission to be appointed to con- 
sider the labor aspects of the matter as applied to the farmers of 
the country. There is no reason for the Senator from Alabama 
to forecast at this time any unreasonable delay. 
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Mr. HEFLIN. My point is that if the commission is ap- 
pointed under the measure before us, it will delay action until 
another session of Congress. 

Mr. McNARY. That is a matter to be considered on the floor 
of the Senate. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I am seeking to have action now. 

Mr. McNARY. When the time comes the Senator from Ala- 
bama may cast his vote. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ore- 
gon yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. MONARY. I yield. 

Mr. SWANSON. I would like to ask the Senator by what 
process the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry takes charge 
of matters of immigration? Ever since I have been in the 
Senate every question relating to immigration has gone to the 
Committee on Immigration, which is particularly appointed for 
that purpose. As I understand it, the committee examined 
into this matter during the past two years and gave every op- 
portunity to the agricultural people and the labor people to 
be heard. I do not know by what process the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry has displaced the Committee on Im- 
migration. That is what is disturbing me. 

Mr. McNARY. Let the Senator be not disturbed. This is a 
matter over which the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
has plenary jurisdiction, because it deals with the immigration 
problem only as it affects agriculture. 

Mr. SWANSON. But if the question of immigration touches 
agriculture it likewise touches mining and everything else. 

Mr. McNARY. The question of jurisdiction has been lost. 
The Committee on Agriculture and Forestry has hold of the sub- 
ject matter and will continue to hold it. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Oregon yield to the junior Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. McNARY. I yield. 

Mr. BLACK. If the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
is investigating on that account, it seems to me the Committee 
on Manufactures should likewise do the same thing. I have a 
letter on my desk this morning to the effect that 90 per cent of 
the employees of the cotton mills in southern Texas are Mexi- 
cans—that is, of the unskilled employees—displacing American 
labor. If that is true, why does not the Committee on Manu- 
factures hold a joint session with the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry? 

Mr. McNARY. The Senator can answer that question fully 
as well as I can. : 

Mr. SWANSON. Why did not the Committee on Mines have 
a hearing upon immigration as affecting mining? As I under- 
stand the organization of the Senate, everything affecting immi- 
gration—agriculture, mines, manufacturing, or what not—goes 
to the Committee on Immigration to be discussed, disposed of, 
and reported. I can not yet understand how one commiitee 
should take jurisdiction of the work of another committee and 
supersede it. 

Mr. McNARY. Well, it did. 

Mr. HEFLIN and Mr. HARRIS addressed the Chair, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I hope the Senator will allow me to finish the 
statement I was making. 

Mr. JONES. I do not yield for a moment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will state the 
pending question is on the motion of the Senator from Georgia 
to make this bill—— 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Just a moment; the Chair 
wants to get the question before the Senate. The Senator from 
Georgia moved to make this measure a special order following 
the conclusion of the consideration of the Muscle Shoals reso- 
lution, 

Mr. HARRIS. And to make it the unfinished business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. On that the yeas and nays 
were ordered, but by unanimous consent the order was vacated, 
and the motion of the Senator from Georgia is still before the 
Senate. The Senator from Oregon took the floor. He did not 
yield to the Senator from Washington for the purpose of mak- 
ing a motion, although in the course of his remarks the Senator 
from Washington indicated his purpose to move a reconsidera- 
tion of the vote whereby the measure was laid before the Sen- 
ate. That is the status of the matter now, and the Chair will 
hold that if the Senator from Washington makes a motion for 
a reconsideration it will take precedence. 

Mr. HEFLIN and Mr. HARRIS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Washing- 
ton has the floor. To whom does he yield? 
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Mr. JONES. I will not yield to anybody just now. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Washing- 
ton declines to yield. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I hope the Senator will let me finish the state- 
ment I was making. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Washing- 
ton declines to yield, 

Mr. JONES. I wish to make a brief statement first. 

Mr. President, I understood when this matter came up that 
the bill referred to only one country on our southern border. 
I understand now, however, that it applies to all the countries 
of South America. As I said a while ago, I am as strongly in 
favor of limiting immigration from certain countries as any- 
one can be, but I think whether we should extend that restric- 
tion to all the extremely friendly countries of South America 
is a very serious question and one that should have careful 
consideration before we decide to take that step. Now I yield 
to the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I was nearly through with the statement I 
was making in reply to the Senator from Oregon. I was in 
Michigan: 

Mr. JONES. I do not think under the rules I can yield to 
the Senator for a speech. I merely wish to make a motion 
now. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The motion will be debatable, 

Mr. JONES. That is all the more reason why I should 
make it, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Alabama 
will be recognized after the motion is made if he can get recog- 
nition. 

Mr. JONES. I move to reconsider the vote by which this 
measure was taken up for consideration, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair holds that that 
motion takes precedence. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I inquire if a substitute for 
that motion would be in order? 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator from Georgia can move to lay it 
on the table. 

Mr. HARRIS. If I may offer a substitute for the motion, I 
move that a week from next Monday the immigration bill be 
made a special order and the unfinished business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Inasmuch as the Senate has 
already voted to take up the bill and a motion to reconsider 
has been made, which takes precedence, the Chair will have to 
hold that the Senate must vote on the motion made by the 
Senator from Washington. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, a parlia- 


mentary inquiry. 
The Senator from Massa- 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
chusetts will state it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Is the motion of the Senator 
from Washington debatable? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Undoubtedly It ts. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The senior Senator from 
Alabama is recognized. Does he yield to his colleague? 

Mr. BLACK. I desire to make a suggestion as to amending 
the motion of the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield. 

Mr. BLACK. I desire to move to amend the motion to recon- 
sider which has just been made by the Senator from Washing- 
ton so that the motion will be that we reconsider the vote by 
which it has been decided that we would immediately take up 
this measure, and that we postpone taking it up until after the 
disposition of the Muscle Shoals resolution, at which time the 
immigration bill shall be the order of business and shall be 
taken up and considered until disposed of. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion to reconsider is 
a naked motion, and can not be clothed in any kind of parlia- 
mentary embroidery. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, it is not a question of parlia- 
mentary embroidery. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator appeal 
from the ruling of the Chair? 

Mr. BLACK. I do appeal from the decision of the Chair. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I rise to a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Is there a question as to whether 
the motion to reconsider can be amended? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair does not see how 
it can be. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Chair holds that the motion to 
reconsider can not be amended? 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair holds that it is a 
naked motion and must be considered in the form in which it 
is offered. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I think that ruling must be con- 
sidered by everybody to be in accordance with parliamentary 


law. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore: The senior Senator from 
Alabama has the floor. Does he yield to his colleague for the 
purpose of appealing from the ruling of the Chair? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Ido not think my colleague will insist on tak- 
ing an appeal from the decision of the Chair at this juncture. 

Mr. BLACK. In yiew of the fact that to do so might delay 
the vote on the other measure, I withdraw my appeal. I think 
the Chair is wrong, however. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There is a simple way of de- 
termining the question. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The senior Senator from Ala- 
bama has the floor. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I should like now to be per- 
mitted to proceed in my own time, although the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. McNary] and the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Jones] both seem to desire to prevent me from proceeding upon 
this question at this time. 

Mr. JONES. Not at all. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator from Oregon understood the 
proposition, but the Senator from Washington did not under- 
stand it; so betwixt and between them we are in a bad fix. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. JONES. The Senator from Washington knew that the 
Senator from Alabama could speak on his motion, inasmuch as 
it is debatable. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, a little while ago I was about 
to say to the Senate that when up in the State of Michigan last 
fall I saw perhaps 500 or 1,000 Mexicans working on the 
railroads, while at that very time thousands of American men 
were walking the streets of Detroit out of employment. I think 
it is wrong to take those positions away from the American 
laboring man. 

I know that those who are running certain industries in this 
country desire to obtain labor as cheaply as possible and that 
they will contract for labor and bring it here and use it to the 
hurt, the injury, and the poverty of the American laboring man. 
I am opposed to having that done by anybody, whether he lives in 
the North, the South, the East, or the West. 

Certain Mexican immigrants used to come over here and work 
on the farms along the border line of Texas in the crop-gather- 
ing season. Then they would go back. Then later they com- 
menced to come over and remain. Later on they were employed 
to build railroads, thus taking the place of the American labor- 
ing man here. Later they came in larger numbers and they are 
now being used in American mines. They are pushing still 
further back the American laboring man and taking his job 
from him. They are injuring the cotton producers of the United 
States. This cheap Mexican labor is pouring across the line 
into Texas and helping to add to the already difficult burden of 
5 farmers. I am ready to vote now to keep them out 
of here. 

Mr. President, I fear that the forces back of the measure dis- 
cussed by the Senator from Oregon are opposed to the bill of 
the Senator from Georgia. Of course, they do not desire this 
bill enacted into law. I regret to say this, but I think the pro- 
posal to appoint a commission is a move to postpone and prevent 
any legislation on this subject. Certain interests are not in 
favor of this sort of legislation. 

In other respects we have the greatest immigration law we 
ever had in our history. I fought for 20 years to help make 
that law. It is a good law. I have seen this Government cut 
down the flood of immigration which used to pour in upon our 
shores from a million a year to about 150,000. The weak place, 
however, in it all is Mexico. The border line between the 
United States and Mexico is open and immigrants are pouring 
in day by day and week by week; they are coming into nearly 
every State now. They are getting positions that belong to the 
American laboring man and woman. That is wrong. 

The bill of the Senator from Georgia has been examined and 
the committee has reported it. The Senate is familiar with this 
question. Why should we wait for a commission to be ap- 


pointed to study it and report to the Senate? I know what my 
position on the question is; I am ready to vote on it to-day; I 
am ready to vote for the measure submitted by the ever-watch- 
ful, faithful, and able Senator from the State of Georgia [Mr. 
HARRIS]. 

I want to repeat to the Senate that I saw a statement in a 
paper shown me by a gentleman from South Carolina, Mr. 
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Patton—he will probably be before our committee to-morrow— 
to the effect that the United States Chamber of Commerce has 
already assured the people who employ Mexican labor that there 
will be no legislation on the subject at this session. Mr. Presi- 
dent, he is speaking a little too soon; and those employing 
Mexican labor are, I think, reckoning without their host. 

Let the Senate be fair and just to the army of American wage 
earners who are now roaming the land out of employment; let 
charity begin at home; let us put these people to work, and 
until they all have something to do, let us stop the bringing 
over of foreigners from Mexico and letting them take the posi- 
tions that belong to Americans, They are coming in now un- 
hindered, and they are stealing the birthright of the American 
laboring man. I am opposed to it. I am ready to act. I am 
opposed to the motion of the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Jones}. I want the Senate to consider this measure, and if we 
can not consider it now, I want it considered immediately fol- 
lowing the di ition of the Muscle Shoals joint resolution. 

Mr. President, I hope the Senate will defeat the motion of the 
Senator from Washington. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). The 
question is on the motion of the Senator from Washington to 
reconsider. 

Mr. McNARY. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roli. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Gillett Kendrick Shortridge 
Barkley Glenn McCulloch Simmons 
Bingham i McKellar Smoot 

Black Goldsberough McNary Steck 

Blease Gould Metealf Steiwer 
Borah Hale Moses Stephens 
Bratton Harris Norbeck Sullivan 
Brookhart Harrison Norris Swanson 
Capper Hastin Oddie Thomas, Idaho 
Caraway Hatfiel Overman ydings 
Connally Hayden Phipps Vandenberg 
Copeland Hebert Pine agner 
Couzens Heflin Pittman Walcott 
Dale Howell Robinson, Ind. Walsh, Mass. 
Dill Johnson Schall Walsh, Mont, 
Fess Jones Sheppard Watson 
George Kean Shipstead Wheeler 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-eight Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. The question is 
on the motion to reconsider, made by the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Jones]. 

Mr. HARRIS. I ask for the yeas and nays on the motion to 
reconsider. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I voted against the immediate 
consideration of S. 51, and I shall vote in favor of the motion 
of the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] to reconsider the 
vote by which that bill was taken up for consideration during 
this morning hour. 

I should like to explain briefly my reasons for the two votes. 

I am satisfied that the bill can not be enacted into law 
between now and 2 o'clock, A vote for the motion made by 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Haggis] to devote the time be- 
tween now and 2 o'clock to the discussion of the measure 
merely meant that the bills on the remainder of the calendar 
would not be considered. It is utterly impossible to expect the 
Senate of the United States in less than two hours of the morn- 
ing hour to enact an immigration bill, particularly this bill as 
now presented to the Senate. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Arizona 
yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I do. 

Mr. BLACK. I desire to call the Senator’s attention to the 
fact that this motion to reconsider has taken the place of the 
motion made by the Senator from Georgia to make this bill 
the special order after the Muscle Shoals legislation, so that 
the only way to get a vote on the Senators motion now is to 
vote down the motion to reconsider and then vote to take up 
this measure immediately after the Muscle Shoals legislation. 

Mr. HAYDEN. And I am quite satisfied that there will be 
no vote on the second motion made by the Senator from 
Georgia between now and 2 o'clock. 

Mr. BLACK. If not, let those who want to filibuster it show 
who they are. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Arizona 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. HARRIS. I did not understand the Senator. 
say he was in favor of this legislation? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I am not in favor of the bill as the Senate 
I will 
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Committee on Immigration has reported it to the Senate. 
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state to the Senator in all candor that this bill in its present 
form is not the kind of an immigration restriction measure that 
the Senate should pass. His bill, S. 51, was favorably reported 
by the Committee on Immigration without hearings, and pre- 
sented to the Senate without a written report giving reasons for 
its enactment. In my judgment, the bill that has been recently 
reported to the House of Representatives, introduced by the 
chairman of the House Committee on Immigration, is a much 
better bill, a much fairer bill, one that can be more easily justi- 
fied. That is a measure that I would favor in preference to the 
bill presented here. 

Mr. HARRIS and Mr. BLEASE addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ari- 
zona yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. HARRIS. I want to say to the Senator that he is not 
familiar with what has been done by the Committee on Immi- 
gration. We held hearings, lasting not only weeks but months; 
and people from Maine to California came here and testified 
before the committee. Everybody came here who wanted to; 
and many of those who addressed the committee showed plainly 
that they were there to defeat the legislation by delaying it. 
There is not any doubt at all about that. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The Senator from Georgia will not find me 
at any time preventing, by unanimous consent or by any other 
reasonable arrangement that can be made, a vote in the Senate 
on the Mexican immigration question at this session of Congress. 
It is my judgment, with all due respect to the Senator, that it 
is not fair to the Senate, when we are considering the calendar— 
which has not been called for months, on account of the tariff 
bill—to make a motion this morning to stop that consideration 
merely to call up the Senator’s bill, when the Senator knew that 
it could not be passed between then and 2 o’clock. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Arizona 
further yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I do. 

Mr. HARRIS. The Senator from Georgia did his utmost to 
try to get an agreement for the consideration of this bill one 
week from to-day, 10 days, 2 weeks, 2 weeks and 4 days, and 
could not get an agreement. There are some of us who think 
this bill is of as much importance as any measure which is 
ra the Senate, and we shall do our utmost to get a vote 
on it. 

So far as the Senator voting for this bill is concerned, it 
will do no good to yote for this bill two months from now or a 
month from now. That just means that the bill will not pass 
the two Houses, so he might just as well vote against it as to 
talk about delaying it for that length of time. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Arizona 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. DILL. I was impressed with what the Senator said to 
the effect that no report has been made on this bill. Does the 
Senator know why we have a bill presented here without any 
report as to what it means or what its effect is? 

Mr. HAYDEN. My information is that the Committee on 
Immigration met one morning and decided that they had looked 
into this subject sufficiently, or that it had been adequately 
studied in another Congress, that hearings were not necessary, 
and that a report was not necessary. Therefore the committee 
took the bill as reported to the Senate in the last Congress and 
placed it on the Calendar. 

In contradistinction to that, let me point out that in this Con- 
gress the House Committee on Immigration held extensive hear- 
ings on the subject, and, after careful consideration, reported 
out a bill that is not offensive to any country on this hemi- 
sphere, because it applies equally to all of them. The Harris 
bill makes a distinction between Mexico and all Latin America 
and Canada. It permits Canadian immigrants and immigrants 
from Newfoundland to come into the United States without any 
restriction whatever. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. HARRIS. The Senator from Arizona can amend this bill 
to make it apply to Canada, and I will vote for it. I will say 
frankly that I think we can get this bill through in this way, 
however, and I doubted whether we could get it through with 
Canada included; so, not being able to get all I would like, I 
was trying to get as much as I could. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I understand that; but I do not intend to see 
that any legislation passes the Senate by my vote that is 
offensive to our neighboring country of Mexico and to the rest 
of Latin America by making a distinction between them and 
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Canada and Newfoundland. I think that Congress should treat 
them all alike. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Arizona 
yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I do. 

Mr. BLEASE. I want to say to my friend the Senator from 
Arizona, in behalf of the chairman of this committee, that there 
have been extensive hearings on this bill. The late Senator 
Warren and the present senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
KENDRICK] both appeared, and some other Senators; and there 
was no effort whatever, nor has there been any effort made by 
the Immigration Committee, especially by the present chair- 
man or the former chairman, to keep everybody from being 
heard who wanted to be heard. There were full hearings, and 
this report was made; and my friend will find in the printed 
record the statements of farmers in that section of the country, 
many of whom appeared and made speeches, some of them 
rather long-winded. So my friend has been misinformed when 
he has been told that this bill was reported without any hearings. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Will the Senator permit me to ask whether 
any hearings were held on the Harris bill in this Congress? 

Mr. BLEASE,. I do not know what the Senator calls “ this 
Congress. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The Congress that began on March 4, 1929, in 
which we are now se 

Mr. BLEASE. I rather think not. 

Mr. HAYDEN. So that for more than a year there have been 
no hearings? 

Mr. BLEASE. But it is the same bill on which the hearings 
were held. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I understand that to be a fact; and I am 
frank to confess to the Senator that I do not believe that the 
opinion of many members of the Immigration Committee or of 
the Senate would be changed by holding hearings. But I do 
think that the committee itself did not give the consideration to 
the subject that it should have given, or otherwise it would not 
have made this rank discrimination against Mexico and all of 
Latin America and in favor of Canada and Newfoundland. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator vote for the 
bill if those countries are included? 

Mr. BLEASE. Of course, it is merely a matter of opinion as 
to whether or not the committee gave sufficient hearings; but I 
will say to the Senator that I think he will find every member 
of the committee thoroughly informed as to what this bill means. 

Mr. HAYDEN. We have pending before the Senate a meas- 
ure gathered up from the last Congress, without hearings, and 
without a written report to the Senate explaining the necessity 
for its enactment. Let me observe that any Senator can obtain 
a copy of a bill which has been reported to the House of Rep- 
resentatives that will accomplish practically the same purpose 
but which has none of these discriminations in it. I infinitely 
prefer the House bill to the measure introduced by the Senator 
from Georgia. It was my intention, if time permitted it, to 

prepare certain amendments to his bill to bring it in line with 
the House bill and to discuss the matter before the Senate. 

The Harris bill has been called up to-day without any notice 
to anybody. I was satisfied that it could not pass the Senate 
before 2 o’clock, and that if it could I would be denied an op- 
portunity to explain my views to the Senate in that brief time. 
Therefore I voted against taking up the bill. I am opposed to 
taking it up now in the 16 minutes that remain between this 
time and 2 o'clock. I will aid the Senator in bringing this bill 
to a vote in the Senate at an early date; but I want him to be 
fair with other Senators and allow them an opportunity to 
prepare amendments or to present their arguments. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ari- 
zona yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield to the Senator, 

Mr. DILL. I want yo say to the Senator, in connection with 
what he has said about Canada, that there are some of us who 
are just as determined that there shall not be interference with 
the immigration and migration back and forth between the 
United States and Canada as he may be that there shall be. 

There is a difference between our relations with the people in 
Canada and our relations with those of other countries. So 
far as I am concerned, I would rather see no immigration bill 
pass affecting these countries than to make it impossible for the 
people of the United States and Canada to cross and recross 
the line without the red-tape interference of a quota system, 
such as would be necessary if it were established. So I want to 
say to the Senator that there will be a lot of trouble before this 
bill pas in such a form as to place any quota limitations on 
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Mr. HAYDEN. I should like to inquire of the Senator 
whether he has read the House bill introduced by a Representa- 
tive from his State [Mr. JOHNSON]? 

Mr. DILL. I am not sure that I have read the bill. I know 
what it does, however. It takes a quota equal to the number 
that came in last year, I think, 

Mr. HAYDEN. Four times that number, I believe. 

Mr. DILL. Four times as many? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes. 

Mr. DILL. At any rate, I think it is a bad policy. The peo- 
ple of Canada and the people of the United States are so simi- 
lar in their ancestry, their habits, and their methods of life, that 
to me it is unthinkable that we should set up a quota system. 
In the section of the country from which I come tremendous 
numbers of our citizens are Canadian born, and in British Co- 
lumbia an equally great number of people are American born. 
In fact, many of the officials of British Columbia are American 
born. We do not know that there is a boundary line, so far as 
our relations are concerned; and we do not want to set up any 
artificial quota system that will prevent our people crossing 
back and forth freely so far as the native-born citizens are 
concerned. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, the Senator from Washington 
lives in a State which adjoins the Canadian border, and natu- 
rally he is more familiar with immigration from Canada than 
I would be, who live in a State which adjoins the Mexican 
border. He knows the conditions along the Canadian border, 
and I have great confidence in any statement he may make based 
upon his own good judgment as to what should be done in respect 
to immigration from Canada. In Arizona we have the same 
intimate trade and commercial relations with Mexico that the 
State of Washington has with Canada. 

I am particularly concerned that the Government and the 
people of Mexico and also the governments and peoples of the 
rest of Latin America shall not feel that the Congress of the 
United States has passed a bill which slaps them in the face, 
which indicates that they are of an inferior race, and not the 
sort of people we would like to have in this country as compared 
with our neighbors upon the north from Canada and Newfound- 
land. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. We must be frank about this. Does the 
Senator think for one moment that the people who are coming 
in from Mexico are equal to the people who are coming in from 
Canada, and mix as readily with our people as do the people 
from Canada? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I am not here to pass judgment upon whether 
the citizens of Canada or the citizens of Mexico are better or 
worse one than the other. It is not necessary for the Congress 
of the United States to insult one nation by extending a favor 
to another. In my judgment, this matter can be settled without 
making any such unwise and uncalled-for discrimination. 

Mr. WHEELER. I do not think we are making that kind of 
a discrimination; but I understood the Senator to say that he 
felt that the citizens of Mexico were on a par with the citizens 
of Canada. I do not think so. I am perfectly frank in saying 
that, as far as I am concerned, I want to shut out as much of 
the Mexican labor coming into the United States as I possibly 
ean. I think it is a detriment to the people of this country. 
They are coming in and are working in the mines; they are 
taking the places of the miners of this country in the mines in 
Butte and at other places, and, as far as I am concerned, I would 
like to see them shut out as much as possible. 

Mr. HAYDEN. That comes with very good grace from a 
Senator whose State adjoins Canada, as Montana does; but I 
do not think the Senator would make that kind of a statement 
if Montana were on the Mexican border. The Senator from 
Montana would not be so positive in his assertions if the citi- 
zens of his State were continually doing business back and forth 
across the border every day, if the citizens of his State were 
interested in business on the other side of the international line, 
In that case, he would try to promote friendly relations between 
the two governments. He would not add fuel to any flame of 
discord between the people of the two nations. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I have no doubt at all that a majority of 


Congress would be in favor of selecting the immigrants into this 
country. There might be a difference of opinion as to which 
were preferable in immigrants. But, of course, Congress has 
found it impracticable, in view of our relations with other 
countries, to make selections. In fact, we have treaties with 
nearly all countries now containing what we call the most fa- 
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yored-nation clause, recognizing equality. There are probably 
only two exceptions to that. 

I think the attempt to meet the idleness situation at the 
present time by making a discrimination against any races at all 
is a dangerous matter, considering our relations with foreign 
countries. I would much rather have an embargo placed upon 
immigration entirely for a while, just a general embargo, sim- 
ply saying that until the idleness was overcome all immigration 
was suspended, 

Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. President, I will say to the Senator from 
Nevada that I would cheerfully vote for such a proposal, and 
do it instantly, if the showing were made that it was necessary 
in order to protect American laborers in their present jobs, par- 
ticularly during this period of unemployment. I could readily 
place an embargo on labor from all countries in the world. But 
the point is that we must treat them all alike. My objection to 
the bill of the Senator from Georgia is its rank discrimination. 
It is unfair and unjust, and, to my mind, an offense against a 
neighbor nation which is wholly unnecessary. 

Mr. HARRIS and Mr. HEFLIN addressed the Chair. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I did not come to the Senate this morning 
expecting this question to be discussed. In due time, when an 
opportunity is presented, I want to discuss in the Senate in 
some detail what I believe to be the proper solution of the Mexi- 
can immigration problem, 

Let me make one suggestion, so that I will not be misunder- 
stood. I have served; in the Congress of the United States, in 
this body and in the House of Representatives, over 18 years. 
I have voted for every piece of immigration restriction legisla- 
tion that has been passed, and all of those measures became law 
by being passed over the veto of the President except one bill. 
I voted to pass those bills over the presidential veto. The only 
President who ever signed an immigration restriction bill was 
Mr. Coolidge. So nobody after examining my record can say 
that I have not been in favor of the restriction of immigration. 

I believe in limiting the number of people who can come into 
the United States from Canada and Mexico and the Western 
Hemisphere. I believe too many of them are coming in and 
going into trades and industries where they are not needed. But 
I do say the object which is so generally desired can be accom- 
plished without passing a bill which would simply give to 
Mexico and Latin America generally a cold affront. That is 
what it amounts to by saying to them through this bill that they 
are not the kind of people we want to enter or remain in the 
United States, and that Congress does not propose to let them 
come here, and that we are going to put a strict quota provision 
upon them, as we do against all Europeans, but that as to other 
neighbors of ours in the Western Hemisphere, they are free to 
come and go as they please. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. I judge from the Senator’s remarks that he 
is opposed to discrimination by letting Canadians in and shut- 
ting out Mexicans and South Americans. Would the Senator 
be for the measure if we would amend it so as to exclude 
Canadians as well as Mexicans and Central and South Ameri- 
cans? 

Mr. HAYDEN. When his bill comes up for consideration, if 
it is amended along the lines of the bill that has been reported 
to the House of Representatives so that it does not discriminate 
between Canada and Mexico, I shall vote for it when placed 
upon its final passage, I do not want the Senator from Georgia 
to misunderstand me in that regard. But I do not intend to 
vote for this kind of a measure. I shall probably offer amend- 
ments to any measure that is brought before the Senate—this 
or any other—so as to absolutely eliminate all discrimination 
between countries of the Western Hemisphere. 

I want to say further that, in my judgment, all that is sought 
to be done by this bill could perhaps be accomplished by direct 
and immediate action on the part of the President of the United 
States. In my opinion, the President could get results much 
sooner than legislation of this kind can possibly be passed by 
both Houses and go to the White House for approval or veto. 
That is another phase of the matter which I would like to 
discuss before the Senate. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN, I yield. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator lives on the border line of Mexico 
and the Senator from Washington on the border line of Canada. 
It is going to be a very difficult thing for 46 States to settle this 
matter in a way satisfactory to these two Senators. I want to 
ask the Senator if it is not a fact, on the principle of doing that 
which will bring about the greatest good to the greatest number, 
that the others of us are entitled to pass on this question? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I have not the slightest desire to prevent the 
Senate of the United States from voting on this bill. I hope 
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that the Senate can take it up and consider it at the present 
session of Congress. But I end my remarks as I began, by say- 
ing that I do not believe it was proper for the Senator from 
Georgia to call this bill up when it could not be considered by 
unanimous consent, when the Senator knew that it could not be 
passed before 2 o’clock, thereby preventing a large number of 
other bills in which other Senators are interested from being 
passed upon this morning. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President 

Mr. HAYDEN. I do not blame the Senator from Georgia for 
a moment for making any arrangement he can to bring the bill 
to an early vote. I will not stand in his way, I assure him, but 
I must protest against the manner in which the Senator has 
approached the subject to-day. With all good nature I do that. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. I want to say that I did my best to avoid 
interfering with the consideration of measures on the calendar. 
I offered to agree to a delay of as much as two weeks. The 
Senator knows I have taken up probably as little time in the 
Senate as any other member of this body. I do not believe long 
speeches accoinplish anything, and I am just as good natured 
a man as there is in the Senate, but I want to say to the Sen- 
ator and to the other Members of the Senate that, as far as it 
is within my power, on every opportunity I have I shall call 
this bill up, and every time I will seek to put Senators on 


record, so that there will be a record, if the bill is defeated . 


again as it was last year by those who failed to help me secure 
its passage. There is no doubt that the delay in the hearings 
and the delay caused by certain Senators who objected to con- 
sideration of the bill when I wou!d attempt to call it up resulted 
in it not being passed at the last session. Every time in 
future I am permitted to I shall move to bring the matter up, 
and we shall get a vote on the bill before the end of this session. 
Senators may just as well understand now that this bill will 
not be delayed by those who oppose it. We have sufficient votes 
to pass the bill. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I have not the slightest objection to a vote, 
nor have I the slightest objection to going on record. 

Mr. HARRIS. Of course, I was not referring to the Senator. 

Mr. HAYDEN. But I do want to have an opportunity to 
present amendments to the bill if I so desire, and to discuss it 
at some reasonable length. I do not want to become a party 
to the enactment of legislation which I know will be resented 
in Mexico and resented throughout Central and South America, 
which may have a very serious effect upon our international 
relations, when, in my judgment, it is wholly unnecessary to 
enact a discriminatory measure of this kind which will have 
that result. 

Mr. HARRIS. Of course, the same argument was made 
when we excluded immigration from China and Japan and other 
countries. It was argued then that that was discrimination. 

My position is that if we do not include Mexico and South 
America under the quota we are discriminating against all 
other nations. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I want the Senator from Georgia to answer 


me frankly, how does he justify the measure he has presented 


to the Senate which will exempt Canada and Newfoundland 
from its provisions? 

Mr. HARRIS. The Senator from Georgia frankly stated 
that he did not believe at that time he could get the bill through 
without that. There are certain Senators who will vote for the 
bill with that included who might not do so otherwise. I think 
we have enough votes without those Senators, but I did not 
want to take any chance, because I think letting in the labor 
that has been coming into this country from all sections has 
been a great injury to the United States, and certainly to the 
laboring people. In the last campaign there was nothing that 
helped Mr. Hooyer more than this immigration question, and 
the people expect action on it. I tried to have the matter con- 
sidered early in the special session. 

This cheap Mexican labor coming into this country and 
working in the cotton fields of Texas and Oklahoma increases 
the surplus cotton, and this reduces the price of cotton all over 
the Cotton Belt. Nothing would help the price of cotton more 
than keeping out this cheap Mexican labor. 


MUSCLE SHOALS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). The 
hour of 2 o'clock having arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate 
the unfinished business, which is Senate Joint Resolution 49. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 49) to provide for 
the national defense by the creation of a corporation for the 
operation of the Government properties at and near Muscle 
Shoals, in the State of Alabama, and for other purposes. 

Mr. NORRIS obtained the floor. 
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Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Gillett Kendrick Shortridge 
Barkley Glenn McCulloch ons 
1 Gof cKellar Smoot 
Black Goldsborough McNa Steck 
Blease Gould et Steiwer 
rah ale oses Stephens 
ratton Harris Norbeck Sullivan 
khart Harrison Norris Swanson 

Capper Hastin Oddie Thomas, Idaho 
Caraway tfiel Overman dings 
Connally den Phipps Vandenberg 
Copeland Hebert Pine agner 
Couzens Heflin Pittman Walcott 
Dale Howell Robinson, Ind. Walsh, Mass. 
Dill Johnson Schall Walsh, Mont. 
Fess ones Sheppard Watson 
George Kean Shipstead Wheeler 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-eight Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. The Senator 
from Nebraska will proceed, 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, Muscle Shoals is an old friend; 
at least it is an old acquaintance of all of us, whether friendly 
or otherwise. Before we went into the war, when it became 
evident that in case of a war of any importance we would not 
be able to get nitrates enough to supply our Army, we were 
» faced with the proposition that something should be done as 
a matter of national defense to provide our Army and our 
Navy with the necessary explosives which would be absolutely 
necessary in case of war. The principal supply of nitrogen 
came from Chile. It was quite evident to all students of gov- 
ernment that in case of war with a power possessing a large 
navy our supply of nitrogen might be cut off, and yet every- 
body knew that the very atmosphere which we breathe con- 
tains an unlimited supply of nitrogen. 

It was known, too, that there were means by which the nitro- 
gen could be extracted from the atmosphere. There were two 
well-known processes: First, there was the are process, the 
older of the two, one with which scientific men and chemists 
were acquainted, and had been acquainted for years. But to 
get nitrogen from the atmosphere by the are process required 
a large amount of power. It could not be taken from the atmos- 
phere by that process for any commercial purpose, because the 
cost was too great, unless there was a large amount of very 
cheap power available, power that would not cost more than $6 
or $7 per horsepower per year. We had no such power in the 
United States. There were very few places in the world where 
there was such power. 

Another process that had been developed after the arc process 
became well known was the cyanamide process, which was the 
other process with which our chemists and our scientific men 
were familiar. The scientific world knew all about both of 
those processes. Like the are process, it required large invest- 
ment of capital and a very large supply of power, but not 
nearly as much power as the are process. 

Congress passed the national defense act in which it was pro- 
vided that the President should select several places for the 
purpose of extracting nitrogen from the atmosphere. President 
Wilson, in accordance with the act, did select several places, 
only one of which, however, had gone to even very much of a 
partial development when the war was over, and no plant ex- 
cept the one at Muscle Shoals was ever completed. 

Our scientists knew that there was still a third process known 
as the Haber process. It was generally believed, too, that the 
Germans in the war were extracting nitrogen from the at- 
mosphere by the Haber process. But our scientific men, and 
in fact the scientific men of the world, were not sufficiently well 
acquainted with that process to build a plant to extract nitro- 
gen from the air by that means. When we started the develop- 
ment at Muscle Shoals, one of the places selected by the Presi- 
dent for such a development, we contracted with the Cyanamid 
Co. to build a large plant, which afterwards became known as 
nitrate plant No. 2, to extract nitrogen from the atmosphere 
by the cyanamide process, At the time it was built it was up 
to date in every respect. It was a model plant, equipped with 
all the newest and latest inventions to extract nitrogen from 
the air by the cyanamide process. 

Nitrogen is a necessary ingredient of explosives. It happens 
that nitrogen is also a necessary ingredient in all fertilizer, 
so that when the act was passed it was provided that the sys- 
tem should be used in time of war to make explosives for the 
Army and the Navy and that it should be utilized in time of 
peace as a fertilizer proposition. 

Our scientific men undertook at Muscle Shoals also to build 
a plant to extract nitrogen from the air by the Haber process. 
As I said, we were not acquainted with the details of that 
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process and hence the plant which we started to build at 
Muscle Shoals was a very small one, at least as compared with 
the cyanamide plant built there. The cyanamide plant had a 
capacity of 40,000 tons of nitrogen per year. It was finished 
about the close of the war. It was operated experimentally 
and demonstrated that it would comply with the specifications 
and that it could produce 40,000 tons of nitrogen a year, 

From that day until this the plant has been kept in a perfect 
condition by the Government. It could be started up to-morrow 
to its full capacity. If we had a war to-morrow or if to- 
morrow there should develop a danger of war, undoubtedly the 
plant would be operated at once, although between the time 
of its construction and to-day great improvements have been 
discovered and invented by chemists and scientific men in the 
extraction of nitrogen from the air by the cyanamide process, 

Consider just for a moment plant No. 1, designed to extract 
nitrogen by the Haber process. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I notice the joint resolution itself 
refers only to Dam No. 2. The Senator is speaking about plant 
No. 1 and plant No. 2. Will he explain to me the identification 
of the plants and the dams? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. They have no connection so far as their 
numbers are concerned. Dam No. 1 is a navigation dam. It is 
below these plants and below Dam No. 2. There is no power 
generated there. At the time of which I am now speaking 
Dam No. 1 had not been built, but it has since been built and 
is in operation, It has no use except as a navigation work. 
As I remember, it is about 12 miles lower down the river than 
is Dam No. 2, perhaps more than that. Students of the sub- 
ject are often misled, as the Senator from Michigan seems to 
have been, by the numbering of these plants and the number- 
ing of these dams, but for the purpose of this joint resolution 
we may eliminate entirely from our consideration Dam No. 1. 
As to Dam No. 3 I shall haye something to say further on. 
That dam is about 12 or 15 miles farther up the river than is 
Dam No. 2. 

However, as I was about to say when I was interrupted by the 
Senator from Michigan, we built nitrate plant No. 1. I think 
its capacity was intended to be about 5,000 tons a year. To a 
great extent it was an experimental plant, because our people 
did not know what the Germans then knew; they had not yet 
mastered the secret of getting nitrogen from the air by the 
Haber process. So plant No. 1 has never extracted a single 
pound of nitrogen from the atmosphere. It is a fine building, 
as fine, perhaps, as we could now erect, but the machinery in 
it, which is quite costly, has nothing but scrap value. That 
would be considerable, but it has no value whatever, as we 
have since discovered, so far as getting nitrogen from the air 
is concerned. Connected with it is a steam plant, with a 
capacity of five or six thousand horsepower, which at the time 
it was built was as modern as any plant which could have been 
constructed. 

At nitrate plant No. 2—the cyanamide plant—the Government, 
I think, and wisely, had, two things in view in constructing that 
plant. It was known that it could be constructed much quicker 
than Dam No. 2 could be completed. It was also known that 
the weakness of Dain No. 2 on the Tennessee River, as a power 
proposition, lay in the immense difference between the high and 
low water of the Tennessee River. I shall put into the Recorp 
later a table showing what the measurements prove. It is 
sufficient now to say that, in round numbers, the primary power 
at Dam No. 2 is a little less than 100,000 horsepower, and yet 
there are times in some years when there is water enough going 
over that dam to develop a million horsepower. 

The large steam plant was designed not only to operate nitrate 
plant No. 2, before we could complete Dam No. 2, but it was 
realized that it would be of great permanent value as an auxil- 
iary plant for the operation of Dam No. 2. 

Mr, President, when the World War was over and we had 
access to the methods that Germany had used, we discovered 
that Germany was getting nitrogen from the air by the Haber 
process much more cheaply than by any process that had thereto- 
fore been developed. When the cyanamide process was invented 
it required much less power than the are process, and the Haber 
process required much less power than the cyanamide process. 
In fact, the invention of the Haber process eliminated from the 
equation the question of power. Theretofore in locating a 
nitrate plant cheap power, or where cheap power could be ob- 
tained, was one of the necessary things to take into consideration. 
If we were going to locate a nitrate plant now, with the knowl- 
edge possessed by the scientific world, we would not give any, 
attention to the question of power. We would require some 
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power for the operation of the machinery, but power would be a 
minor consideration. 

Mr. President, by the national defense act of June 3, 1916, as 
I have said, the President was authorized to select a method and 
choose a site for the production of nitrogen. Muscle Shoals was 
selected in September, 1917, by order of President Wilson. Work 
was commenced during the latter part of the year 1917. I wish 
to read one section of the national defense act. Congress had 
two distinct ideas in mind when it passed that act. It was 
purely a governmental proposition. The primary object was to 
defend the country in case of war. No one will dispute for a 
single moment that that is a proper governmental function, 
When we passed the act we knew that we were going to spend 
a large sum of money, taken from the people by taxation, to do a 
thing that every student of government realized was necessary. 
We were confronted with the fact that modern warfare requires 
a much larger amount of explosives than were necessary in the 
wars of the past; that we were seriously handicapped in that 
respect ; and that large quantities of explosives would mean the 
difference, perhaps, in a future war between success and defeat. 
So the Government undertook this work. 

In doing so, however, it was realized that there would be 
developed a chemical which when not needed in connection with 
the national defense in time of war would be of material value 
in time of peace, and could be used to the advantage of agri- 
culture and industry. In order that this great plant should 
not be taken away from the Government, so that it should be 
used entirely for the benefit of all the people of the country, 
Congress desired to guard it with jealous care. So this pro- 
vision, which is a part of section 124, was put into the act to 
which I have referred: 


The plant or plants provided for under this act shall be constructed 
and operated solely by the Government and not in conjunction with any 
other industry or enterprise carried on by private capital. 


In a prior section of the act it was provided that the plant 
should be used for the making of explosives in time of war and 
fertilizer in time of peace. We wanted from this governmental 
machinery, which was necessary for our welfare and our goy- 
ernmental life in time of war, to get some return in time of 
peace. So we got this money from the people, who paid it by 
taxation, on the promise that the property should never be 
alienated; that it should never be leased to a private party or 
to a private corporation; that the Government should operate 
it; that the Government should retain the title. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I call the Senator’s attention also to a 
provision in the very law from which he is quoting, to the effect 
that the President— 


is further authorized to construct, maintain, and operate, at or on 
any site or sites so designated, dams, locks, improvements to navigation, 
power housés, and other plants and equipment or other means than 
water power as in his judgment is the best and cheapest, necessary or 
convenient for the generation of electrical or other power and for the 
production of nitrates or other products needed for munitions of war 
and useful in the manufacture of fertilizers and other useful products. 


I call the Senator's attention to that provision of the law. 
Both the Senator and myself were Members of Congress at the 
time the act was passed. He was a Member of this body and 
I was a Member of the other House. It will be recalled that it 
was intended by Congress to give to the President of the United 
States full power to operate this plant, but not to operate it in 
connection with any private corporation in the world. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I thank the Senator from Ten- 
nessee. The extract from the act quoted by the Senator is 
very applicable, I think, in considering the question of what we 
shall do with the governmental property at Muscle Shoals. 

We realize, Mr. President, that while the foundation of the 
Government's activities at Muscle Shoals was, first, the salya- 
tion of the country itself in time of war, that yet, if we were 
wise, we could also secure some benefit from the plant in time 
of peace. It is like a battleship, excepting that the development 
at Muscle Shoals has a peace usefulness, while a battleship has 
no usefulness but in time of war. lt was realized that the plant 
at Muscle Shoals would be a necessity in time of war and a 
great advantage in time of peace. 

No one will dispute the importance of fertilizer. I am not go- 
ing into it in detail because I have been over it so often that I do 
not want to be a bore to the Senate, repeating what I have 
said on so many occasions previously. However, I do wish to 
say that I come from a section of the country where fertilizer 
is not very much used. There are in the South and in the East 
sections of the country where fertilizer is a necessity. 

I wish to digress long enough to say that every person who is 
a producer and every person who is a consumer—there is no 
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difference; they are all in the same boat—are all interested in 
cheap fertilizer, because it has a direct bearing upon the cost 
of living. Its importance is growing every day. It is recognized 
that it is a proper governmental function to experiment in the 
making of fertilizer, to try to cheapen the cost of manufacture 
and distribution of fertilizer. No one, I think, will dispute that 
statement. We have spent millions of dollars already in trying 
to lessen the cost of producing fertilizer. In the joint resolu- 
tion which we have before us, Mr. President, we have provided 
for the greatest governmental experimentation in the production 
of fertilizer that has ever been undertaken in the history of the 
civilized world. That feature of the measure is more important 
than is any other which it contains. It is proposed by govern- 
mental experimentation, by the expenditure of more money and 
by the use of more material and more men than have ever before 
been employed to find a way to lessen the cost of fertilizer. The 
experiment will be on a broader scale than can be afforded by 
any private corporation in the fertilizer business. 

Everybody appreciates that experiments on any scientific 
subject may result in failure. After spending money on such 
experimentations it is often found that, perhaps, the result is 
of no value, but we keep on.. That is the way every advance 
has been made in the chemical world. Millions and millions 
of dollars have been expended that have brought no direct 
result. By a continuation of the experimentation, however, in 
the extraction of nitrogen from the atmosphere, we haye con- 
tinually cheapened the product from the days of the are process 
down to now, the synthetic process, when we have more than 
cut the cost in two. We have cheapened the production of 
other elements of fertilizer. So, in drawing this joint resolu- 
tion we have in mind the greatest experimentation in fertilizer 
that has ever been undertaken; and we do that because, 
following at least the spirit of the act from which I have 
quoted—the act that brought about the development of Muscle 
Shoals, the act that has taken from the people of the United 
States about $125,000,000 in taxation—we are going to try to 
utilize this great development in accordance with the spirit and 
the tenor of the act that we passed when we took the money 
from the people to make the development. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am interested in the statement of the 
Senator in reference to the cost, which he places at $125,000,000. 
The Senator will recall that all of that did not go into the dam. 
The dam itself cost only about $50,000,000. The remainder of 
that sum was spent on these nitrate plants, which, in my judg- 
ment, have proved and would have proved, if they had been 
developed further at that time, an absolute loss. So it seems 
to me that it is fair to say that $75,000,000 of the $125,000,000 
was due to war-time factories that were built there, and which 
have to be charged up to the war. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; that is all true, I will say to the Senator. 
I am going to give in somewhat detailed form the cost of these 
various items. There are a good many things about it that 
perhaps I need not go into now, because, as I have said before, 
I have gone over the matter so often before. 

For instance, take Dam No. 2: 

It has a total length, ipeluding the switch house, of 4,900 feet. 

The height of the dam to top of parapet is 122 feet. 

The normal head for generation of power is 92 feet. 

Length of locks, 300 feet. 

Width of locks, 60 feet. 

Total lift of locks at extreme low water, 96 feet. 

Area of pool above the dam, 14,500 acres. 

Number of generating units installed in the dam, 8. 

Number of generating units for ultimate installation, 18. 

Total capacity of present generating units per horsepower, 
250,000 horsepower installed now; and I will say to the Senate 
that these other units are all provided for in the dam. The 
space, the places, the foundations, are all there, and all we have 
to do is to install the machinery. The joint resolution I have 
referred to mostly as a bill; and there is not very much differ. 
ence between the two designations, but it provides for the in- 
stallation of these other units. 

Total capacity of present generating units, 250,000 horsepower. 

Total capacity of present generating units (kilowatts), 184,000 
kilowatts. 

Total capacity of ultimate installation, 600,000 horsepower; 
or, if reduced to kilowatts, 444,000 kilowatts. 

Senators, the installation of these other units would not, per- 
haps, from a business standpoint, be justified unless we make 
provision up the streanr for the storage of water, or unless we 


add very materially to the steam plant to be used as an auxil- ' 


iary. I will come later on to just what this joint resolution pro- 
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vides in the way of the increase of storage and the increase of | miles, with a vertical fan of 134 feet, and having a very swift eur- 


steam plant. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Before the Senator leaves his definition 
of Dam No. 2, may I ask whether he has made any estimates 
of the gross proceeds calculated to be received from the sale of 
power at Dam No. 2? 

Mr. NORRIS. No, Mr. President. While I realize that that 
is a very proper question, I want to explain to the Senator that 
to make such an estimate with any degree of accuracy at pres- 
ent is an impossibility, because we do not know, if we pass the 
legislation, how much power the Government is going to utilize 
in its experimentation and in the operation of the plants that 
it will use in the way of extraction of nitrogen from the 
atmosphere. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Then there is no estimate on the 5 
per cent to be paid to the State of Alabama from the proceeds? 

Mr. NORRIS. No. I will come to that 5 per cent proposi- 
tion also later on. 

I want to say just a few words about the current that we 
have been selling to the Alabama Power Co. I think Senators 
realize that the only physical connection that this plant has 
with the outside world is with the Alabama Power Co. Await- 
ing the action by Congress, the Secretary of War has sold to 
the Alabama Power Co. comparatively large quantities of elec- 
tricity, although the full and maximum capacity that we are 
now generating never has been sold. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have been informed that very recently 
Some other power company—I imagine one affiliated with the 
Alabama Power Co.—has built a transmission line from Nash- 
ville to Muscle Shoals. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes, sir. That is the Tennessee Power & 
Light Co., or the Tennessee Power Co. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I imagine it is an affiliation; and when 
the Senator said the Alabama Power Co. was the only one 
that had a transmission line, that was entirely correct up until 
the building of this late one, which has just been completed, 
so I am informed. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have here a communication from the War 
Department, which I ask to have printed in the Recorp at this 
point, together with the exhibits attached to it. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

WAR DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
Washington, February 18, 1930. 
Hon. G. W. Norris, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

My Dear SENATOR: 1. In reply to your letter of February 12, 1930, 
requesting information regarding the power sold from Wilson Dam, I 
am pleased to inclose herewith a photostat copy of a tabulation showing 
the amount of power sold and the revenue received since the plant has 
been in operation, up to and including December 31, 1929. It will be 
noted that the revenue stated for the year 1929 is $330,274.17. How- 
ever, under the terms of the agreement which was in force during the 
year 1929, the Alabama Power Co. was required to pay a minimum of 
$500,000. This brings the total revenue received to $3,069,120.04. 

2. The agreement which is now in effect with the Alabama Power Co. 
is the same as that outlined in the mimeographed pamphlet attached 
hereto, with the exception of the guaranty and cancellation clauses, 
which were modified by letter of January 4, 1930, from the Alabama 
Power Co., the terms of which were agreed to by the Chief of Engineers 
in letter of January 23, 1930. A photostat copy of each of these let- 
ters is attached hereto. 

8. Your understanding that the Alabama Power Co. is the sole pur- 
| chaser of power from Wilson Dam is correct. 
Very truly yours, LYTLE BROWN, 

Major General, Chief of Engineers. 
DATA IN REFERENCE TO THE TENNESSEE RIVER AND THE WILSON DAM 
(Dam No. 2) aT Musctm SHOALS 

The Tennessee River is formed by the confluence of the French Broad 
and Holston Rivers, 4%½ miles above Knoxville, Tenn., flows southwest- 
erly through the southern portion of Tennessee, westerly across the 
entire northern portion of Alabama, thence almost due north across the 
States of Tennessee and Kentucky and empties into the Ohio River at 
Paducah, Ky., 47 miles above the mouth of the Ohio at Cairo, III. 


rs Ge i s PA Se Ae ine th SPE ENE AS, miles__ 652 
Total area dramned - square miles 40, 570 
Drainage area above Wilson Dam __.--_..-_-_____. --do__.. 30, 514 


The portion of the Tennessee River, known as the Muscle Shoals sec- 
tion, extending from Browns Island to Florence, Ala., a distance of 37 


rent, exceeding 10 miles per hour, originally presented an impassable 
barrier to river navigation during low-water periods. To partially over- 
came this barrier to navigation the Muscle Shoals Canal on the right 
bank of the river, 14% miles long, having a total lift of 85 feet with 
9 locks, and the Elk River Shoals Canal on the left bank, 214 miles 
long, having a total lift of 17 feet, were completed and placed in op- 
eration in 1890. These canals have been in continuous operation since 
that date, except when closed during the construction of Wilson Dam. 

The plan for developing the Tennessee River for navigation and power 
Purposes includes three dams and locks in the Muscle Shoals section 
known as No. 1, No. 2, and No. 3. 

Dam No. 1 with navigation lock extending from the north bank of 
the river to Pattons Island at a point 0.2 of a mile above the railroad 
bridge at Florence, Ala., was completed and placed in operation March 
1, 1926. This dam provides a nayiagable channel of 9.5 feet depth on 
the north side of the island to the lower lock at Dam No, 2. 

Dam No. 3, proposed as a navigation and power development, has not 
been authorized by Congress. The site is 16 miles above Dam No. 2, 
and provides for 84 miles of 9-foot navigable water above the dam. The 
estimated cost is about $38,000,000. 

Section 124 of the national defense act of June 8, 1916, reads in part as 
follows: The President of the United States * * * is further au- 
thorized to construct, maintain, and operate, at or on any site or sites so 
designated, dams, locks, improvements to navigation, power houses, and 
other plants and equipment or other means than water power as in his 
judgment is the best and cheapest necessary or convenient for the gen- 
eration of electrical or other power and for the production of nitrates 
or other products needed for munitions of war and useful in the manu- 
facture of fertilizers and other useful products.” 

Under the provisions of this act President Wilson, by letter of Feb- 
ruary 3, 1918, authorized the construction of Dam No. 2, later named 
Wilson Dam. 

This project, now completed (except for future power-plant installa- 
tion), is located 2.7 miles above the railroad bridge at Florence, Ala., 
and includes a dam, two navigation locks, and a power house. The pool 
formed by the dam submerges Muscle Shoals Canal, Locks Nos. 3 to 9, 
inclusive, and provides 14.7 miles of navigable water having a depth 
of not less than 9.5 feet at extreme low water. 

The fundamental idea in constructing Wilson Dam by the Federal 
Government was to provide adequate hydroelectric power for the pro- 
duction of ammonium nitrate, used in making explosives, so that in 
case of prolonged warfare the supply of coal could be conserved. With 
the signing of the armistice, the nitrate plants in the vicinity of Muscle 
Shoals were closed, but Congress authorized the completion of Wilson 
Dam as an economic measure, and as a safeguard for ‘the national 
defense. * 

In the summer of 1925 the installation of the first generating unit 
was completed and tests begun. In order to provide load for testing the 
generators, an agreement was made between the Chief of Engineers and 
the Alabama Power Co. whereby the latter would install the necessary 
transformers and would absorb in their distribution system, the power 
generated during the testing period and would pay for the power thus 
consumed at a rate of 2 mills per kilowatt-hour. On September 12, 
1925, the first power was generated. After the testing period was over 
the Government continued to furnish power and a new agreement was 
drawn. This agreement has been revised from time to time, and the 
latest revision reads as follows: 

“The power from Wilson Dam will be sold to the Alabama Power Co. 
at generator voltage up to January 1, 1930, and thereafter, subject to 
cancellation after December 31, 1929, by either the Engineer Depart- 
ment, United States Army, or the Alabama Power Co. on 80 days’ 
notice, at the following rates: 

a) Power substituted for Gorgas steam power, 2 mills per kilowatt- 
hour. 

“(b) Power substituted for Gadsden steam power, 3 mills per kilowatt- 
hour. 

(e) Power substituted for nitrate plant No. 2 power, 4 mills per 
kilowatt-hour. 

“(d) Power transmitted or relayed to other public utility power com- 
panies, 2 mills per kilowatt-hour. 

“The determination of the amount of power furnished under the 
different rates shall be made as follows: 

“(a) The total system generation for the day shall be plotted by the 
district engineer from statement furnished by the power company. 

“(b) The Alabama Power Co. hydrogeneration shall be plotted to the 
top of the diagram. 

„(e) The Wilson Dam generation shall be plotted immediately under 
the Alabama Power Co.'s hydrogeneration. 

„(d) So much of the Wilson Dam diagram as lies above 140,000 
kilowatts shall be paid for at the rate for nitrate plant No. 2, viz, 
4 mills per kilowatt-hour. 

“So much of the Wilson Dam diagram as lies between 130,000 and 
140,000 kilowatts shall be paid for at the rate for the Gadsden steam 
plant, vis, 3 mills per kilowatt-hour. 
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“And so much of the Wilson Dam diagram as lies below 130,000 kilo- 
watts shall be paid for at the rate for the Gorgas steam plant, viz, 
2 mills per kilowatt-hour. 

“ Provided, however, That power transmitted or relayed to other public 
utility power companies by the Alabama Power Co. shall be plotted 
at the top of the Wilson Dam diagram and shall be paid for at the 
rate of 2 mills per kilowatt-hour instead of at the rate determined as 
hereinbefore specified. 

“In consideration of your agreement to sell the power free of the 
right to cancel on 30 days' notice prior to January 1, 1980, the Alabama 
Power Co. agrees that during the calendar year 1929 it will take in the 
aggregate sufficient power at the rates specifled to amount to at least 
$500,000. If at midnight December 31, 1929, the amount of power taken 
during the calendar year 1929 does not amount in the aggregate to 
$500,000, the company agrees that the payment due by it for the month 
of December, 1929, shall be for the amount which, added to the total 
amount due and paid for power taken during the calendar year 1929, 
will make an aggregate pnyment for that year of $500,000. 

“The Alabama Power Co. shall furnish the district engineer, Florence, 
Ala., with all daily operating information necessary to compute the daily 
charges in accordance with paragraph 2 preceding and shall afford him 
or his representative proper facilities for checking the accuracy of such 
statements. 

“Should the availability of its own hydropower make the steam 
replacement requirements from Wilson Dam such that the payments 
therefor will be less than the direct operating costs, the right is re- 
served to reduce operations to one or two shifts. 

“Tt is understood that the Alabama Power Co. will utilize the avail- 
able hydropower at Wilson Dam to a maximum in replacement of 
steam and that the company normally will not operate its steam plants 
when Wilson Dam hydropower is available, except as may be necessary 
for voltage regulation, protection of its customers, and in case of 
breakdown or line interruptions and necessary testing on new 60,000- 
kilowatt unit at Gorgas, until the Wilson Dam plant is carrying a 
minimum of 80,000 kilowatts.” 

Pending the passage of legislation by Congress for the disposition of 
the project power has been furnished continuously in varying amounts 
under this agreement to the present date. 

The principal facts concerning Wilson Dam are: 


switch house 


r horse power 250, 000 
Total capacity of present generating units, kllowatts . 184, 
Total capacity of ultimate installation, horsepower . 600, 000 


Total capacity of ultimate installation, kllowatts — 444, 000 

The additional installation will not be economically justified until a 
large amount of storage has been provided by the construction of res- 
ervoirs at Cove Creek and elsewhere. 


Total power generated from Sept. 1, 1925, to Oct. 31, 
1929 ~_---—--ktlowattt-hours 1, 427, 118, 900 


Total power sold to Oct. 31, 1929___..__________ o- 280, 
Revenue from power sold $2, 869, 430. 62 
Approximate cost of entire project with present power- 

plant installation s. a S ioe 7, 000, 000 
Amount chargeable to navigation facilities 10, 000, 000 
Net cost of power project____---___._-__.__.-__..- 87, 000, 000 
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ALABAMA Powzr Co., 
Lieut. Col. E. L. DALEY, Birmingham, Ala., January 4, 1930. 


Corps of Engineers, Office of Chief of Engineers, 
United States Army, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Referring to letter of Alabama Power Co. dated April 20, 
1929, to Maj. Gen. Edgar Jadwin, stating the terms under which the 
company has been purchasing power from Wilson Dam, you are advised 
that the company desires to continue this agreement in effect and is 
willing to make such modifications for the calendar year 1930 as are 
necessary to comply with the following: 

It will agree that during the calendar year 1930 it will take in the 
aggregate sufficient power at the rates specified in the above letter to 
amount to at least $560,000, providing the agreement is not canceled 
by the Secretary of War during the year 1930. If at midnight December 
31, 1930, the amount of power taken during the calendar year 1930 
does not amount in the aggregate to $560,000, the company agrees that 
the payment due for the month of December, 1930, shall be for an 
amount which added to the total amount due and paid for power taken 
during the calendar year 1930 will make an aggregate payment for that 
year of $560,000. 

If Congress takes such action concerning the properties at Muscle 
Shoals which in the opinion of the Secretary of War makes it necessary 
or desirable to cancel this agreement during the calendar year 1930, it 
may be canceled by him by letter addressed to the Alabama Power Co. 
at Birmingham, Ala. If so canceled, the company shall be relieved of 
the guaranty of $560,000 payment for the year 1930, and the pay- 
ments shall be for power taken at the rates specified during those 
months of 1930 in which this agreement is in effect, except that if such 
payments do not exceed the operating and maintenance expenses, the 
company will make a further payment so that the total payments made 
shall equal the operating and maintenance expenses, but not to exceed 
$16,000 per month or fraction thereof for the expired period. 

In order to increase the capacity for delivering power from Wilson 
Dam to other public-utility companies under this contract, the company 
shall be given permission to make at its own expense a connection to 
the high-tension substation at Wilson Dam for the delivery of power 
to the transmission line of the Southern Tennessee Power Co., the 
details of this connection to be as approved by the Chief of Engineers. 


Yours truly, ALABAMA Power Co., 
By BÐ. A. YATES, 
Vice President. 
War DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 


ua Powss Co, Washington, January 23, 1930. 


Birmingham, Ala. 
(Attention of Mr. E. A. Yates, vice president.) 

GENTLEMEN: 1. Receipt is acknowledged of your letter of January 4, 
1930, in which you propose certain changes for the calendar year 1930 
in the existing agreement for the purchase and sale of power from 
Wilson Dam. 

2. This matter has been given careful consideration by the depart- 
ment, and I am authorized by the Secretary of War to accept the pro- 
posal as offered. The modified agreement will therefore be considered 
to be in effect as of January 1, 1930. 

Very truly yours, Lyrtr Brown, 
Major General, Chief of Engineers. 


Statement of power generated, December, 1929 


PB RIA Shorr Se ARN PONIES A A Aa 21,175, 500 20, 537, 000 $41, 074. 00 

3, 404, 300 2, 835, 000 5, 670. 00 

3, 601, 600 3, 081, 000 6, 162. 00 

3, 371, 900 3, 018, 000 6, 036, 00 

3, 415, 300 3, 067, 000 6, 134. 00 

3,322, 700 3, 044, 000 6, 088. 00 

5, 370, 500 5, 075, 000 10, 150. 00 

38, 915, 400 38, 440, 000 78, 880. 00 

40, 560, 500 40, 110, 000 80, 220. 00 

32, 106, 200 31, 508, 000 63, 016. 00 

10, 287, 600 9, 691, 000 9, 382. 00 

6, 150, 100 5, 415, 000 0, 830. 00 

Total for year 171, 681,600 165, $21, 000 00 
Total, Sept. 12, 1925, to Dec. 31, 1925. 44, 789, 400 44, 429, 000 
Total, Jan. 1, 1926, to Dec. 31, 1928__._.._ 439, 379, 300 432, 629, 000 
Total, Jan. 1, 1927, to Dee. 31, 1027 565, 609, 500 557, 025, 000 

Total, Jan. 1, 1928, to Dec. 31, 1928. 222, 096, 800 455, 528. 37 


i 


1, 416, 768, 000 | + 2,948, 987.35 | 117, 008. 14 í ime 


1 This represents power furnished by Alabama Power Co. to O: 


tion work at Dam No. 2. 
339,400 of this smount co be ded 
„500 of this amount to educted for installation of tem substation. 
1 339,300 kilowatt-hours lost in metering. vane 


Cash received to date, 52,888, 705.360. December bill pending 


rdnance Depart- 
ment, United States nitrate plants Nos, 1 and 2, and prior to May, 1926, for construc- 


3 $18,000 of this amount to be credited for installation of temporary substation, and 
$2,090 for power delivered in excess of power company’s needs. 

$3,000 of this amount is to be deducted for removal of temporary substation. 

7 8,601,570 kilowatt-hours, 

1,408, 261,430 kilowatt-hours. 
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Mr. NORRIS. That will give those who want to study the 
subject further a complete statement as to the total amount of 
power that has been generated from the time the Wilson Dam 
was completed down to the present time. 

It might be interesting to consider for a moment the reyenue 
that we have received. 

Running down to December 31, 1928, from September 12, 1925, 
the total of generated kilowatt-hours was 1,443,556,600. The 
power used in the camps and plant and delivered to transmission 
lines in that time was about a billion and a half kilowatt-hours. 
The yalue was nearly $3,000,000. The value of power furnished 
the United States was $17,000. Understand, the locks there are 
operated by this power, and the revenue received by the Govern- 
ment was $2,899,394.21. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. NORRIS, I do. . 

Mr. McKELLAR. Was that the amount of the gross pro- 
ceeds or the net amount after paying the expenses of running 
the dam? I think we appropriate every year, do we not, the cost 
of running the dam? I am not sure about it. I am just asking 
for information. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am not sure about it, either. I have put in 
the report a table showing the amount of power which theo- 
retically can be generated at Dam No. 2. I took the table from 
a report I made several years ago. I wanted to be as conserva- 
tive as I could be, and I discover that recent developments have 
shown that I was too conservative; that, as a matter of fact, the 
amounts of horsepower in the report ought to be increased, and 
I have them now. But before I give them let me give the costs. 
Nitrate plant No. 1, the one that was a failure, including 1,700 
acres, reservation, houses, and so forth, cost $12,888,000. 

Nitrate plant No. 2, the cyanamide plant, including 22 acres, 
reseryation, houses, and so forth, cost $55,229,000. 

The steam plant, 60,000 kilovolt amperes, or 80,000 horse- 
power, now installed, cost $12,326,000. 

Then there was the Waco Quarry. I ought to explain that 
nitrate plant No. 2 has nothing whatever to do with the extrac- 
tion of nitrogen by the Haber process, or any improvement in 
the Haber process. All developed and improved since 
that day have been given the general name “ synthetic process.” 

Under the synthetic process no limestone is needed or used. 
Under the cyanamid process a large quantity of it is needed. 
Quite a number of miles out from Muscle Shoals the Govern- 
ment bought a stone quarry. They built a railroad from the 
stone quarry down to nitrate plant No. 2, so that they have to 
operate that railroad, they have to operate the quarry plant, 
and haul the limestone in to nitrate plant No. 2. 

The Waco quarry cost the Government $1,273,000. 

Dam No. 2, excluding locks, cost $43,388,000. 

These items I have given make a total of $125,104,000. 

The navigation dam, Dam No. 1, about which the Senator 
talked, which really has not anything to do with the discussion, 
it might be interesting to know cost $189,215.25. 

I think I have read a sufficient description of the Wilson Dam. 
If Senators want a further description of it, they can get it in 
the report, which I am going to print as an appendix to my 
remarks. 

The ultimate installation in Wilson Dam will be for the gen- 
eration of 600,000 horsepower. 

Senators who read the report of the committee which I pre- 
sented to the Senate at the time I reported the joint resolution 
will notice a table. I want to correct the figures in that table. 
As I said awhile ago, I was a little too conservative, and I 
want to read now the latest estimate from scientific sources of 
the power which can be developed at Dam No. 2. 

Ninety-nine and four-tenths per cent of the time there will be 
developed 91,000 horsepower. 

Ninety-seven per cent of the time there will be developed 
107,000 horsepower. 

Eighty-three and three-tenths per cent of the time there will 
be developed 145,000 horsepower. 

Sixty-six and sixty-seven hundredths per cent of the time 
there will be developed 225,000 horsepower. ; 

Fifty per cent of the time there will be developed 347,000 
horsepower. 

Twenty per cent of the time there will be developed 698,000 
horsepower. 

Seven per cent of the time there will be developed 1,210,000 
horsepower. 

Senators all realize, I think, that the value of power is 
greatly increased as it increases toward the perpetual power 
known as primary power, power that is good every hour of the 
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day, every day in the year. As you approach that point of 
primary power, secondary power becomes more valuable, because 
if you are utilizing a steam plant as an auxiliary you have to 
utilize that plant so much less of the time. To get 1,210,000 
horsepower we would have to have an auxiliary plant operated 
by steam capable of keeping up that amount of power for the 
balance of the time, which would be 93 per cent. That would 
make power very expensive. On the other hand, when you 
have 90 per cent of the time 107,000 horsepower, in order to get 
107,000 horsepower primary the year round, you are going to 
have to utilize your auxiliary 3 per cent of the time. That sec- 
ondary power would be extremely valuable, almost as good as 
primary power. 

Connected with this dam, as I said, is this power plant, de- 
signed to produce 120,000 horsepower—as installed now, 80,000 
horsepower—and this bill provides that we shall install the bal- 
ance of the machinery, so that by the use of that auxiliary 
plant a very short time in the year we would convert these 
items of secondary power into primary power at very small cost. 

As I will show later on, by the building of Cove Creek Dam 
we have again converted secondary power into primary power 
almost on a wholesale scale, because anyone can see at a glance 
that the Tennessee River having a possibility of over a million 
horsepower, with a primary power of only, in round numbers, 
100,000, it will be a sin almost to let that secondary power go 
to waste, if by the building of a dam to control the floods we 
ean increase the flow in low water and decrease the flow in 
high water. That is what Cove Creek Dam, as I will show 
later, does. 

Until recently, at least, as far as opposition to this resolution 
is concerned, it had been reduced to what is known as the 
Cyanamid bid, the bid of the Cyanamid Co. and the Union Car- 
bide Co. combined. Recent developments and exposures in the 
lobby committee, I think, have taken away whatever standing 
the Cyanamid bid had—I think completely obliterated it. So I 
do not look for anybody to offer the Cyanamid bid as a substi- 
tute. Nevertheless, I want briefly to include in the RECORD 
some tables I have prepared, and which have been compiled 
from the latest scientific information on the three methods of 
extracting nitrogen from the air—the arc, the cyanamide, and 
the Haber, or, instead of the Haber, we often use the term 
* synthetic process.” 

Senators will realize that while this process was not known 
before the war, and no nitrogen was developed by that process, 
yet since the war even that process has wonderfully improved. 
Every plant that has been built since has been a little better 
than the preceding one, and every improvement has followed 
this law, that less and less power is used to carry on the business 
of extracting nitrogen from the atmosphere. 

First, we started in with the are process, with power the pri- 
mary consideration. It has now reached the point where power 
is necessarily only for the running of the machinery, and the 
location of a plant, therefore, will not depend upon cheap power, 
but will depend more upon cheap coke, which is the raw mate- 
rial used in extracting nitrogen from the atmosphere by the 
synthetic, or Haber process. It will also be located in reference 
to the market for fertilizer, if it is a fertilizer proposition, be- 
eause fertilizer can not be shipped very far with profit. One of 
the things we expect our Government to develop through experi- 
mentation, one of the things scientific men have worked on for 
years, is the production of fertilizer in a concentrated form so 
that it can be shipped without the enormous waste that goes 
with it as a mixing material and adds greatly to the freight, and 
thus circumscribes every fertilizer factory within a compara- 
tively small radius. 

The cyanamide people have been claiming that the cyanamide 
process is yet the best process. I do not know that I will go 
into it to any great extent, because at a prior date when we 
had the proposition before us I went into it in detail. I think 
since that time the scientific improvements have further demon- 
strated the points I then made, that as far as getting cheap 
nitrogen from the air is concerned, the cyanamide process is 
obsolete. The synthetic process has been taking its place. 

Here is a table showing the world’s production of fixed inor- 
ganic nitrogen for 1909, 1913, 1917, and 1929. 

In 1909 there were produced of Chilean nitrates 300,000 tons. 
In 1913 that had increased to 390,000 tons. In 1917 it had in- 
creased to 392,000 tons, only 2,000 tons of-an increase in those 
four years. In 1929 it had increased to 490,000 tons, showing 


an increase from 1909 to 1929 of 190,000 tons of Chilean nitrates, 

Of the by-products of ammonia, starting in 1909 there were 
produced 212,000 tons. In 1929, the year ending June 1, there 
were produced by that method 427,000 tons, 
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This will still continue to increase. The bill has no effect 
on them. It is a way of producing nitrogen that will continue 

as long as the people make coke and operate coke ovens, I 
presume. 

Now, we come in the same table to atmospheric nitrogen. 
Let us see what was done during those years, starting in every 
ease with 1909 and ending in every case on June 1, 1929, in 
yearly products—and this is the world production, remember. 
In 1909 there was produced by the are process 3,000 tons; in 
1913, 18,000 tons; in 1919, 30,000 tons; in 1929, 12 years after- 
wards, no increase had been made, and the production was just 
the same, 30,000 tons. As a world production proposition that 
is a comparatively small figure. That shows that the arc 
process is going out of date, and it is going completely out of 
date whenever the cheap power, mainly in Norway, is utilized 
for commercial purposes. Whenever commercial activities de- 
velop so that they have some other use for the power they will 
never use it for this purpose because they can get the same 
amount of nitrogen by the expenditure of much less money and 
energy. 

Now, let us take the cyanamide process. In 1909 there was 
produced 2,500 tons; in 1913, four years later, 60,000 tons, not 
much of an increase as will be observed; in 1917, 200,000 tons. 
That was over a 4-year period when it increased from 60,000 
tons to 200,000 tons. It had not yet come into real competition 
with the process that put them all out of business. In 1929 
by the cyanamide process there was produced 240,000 tons. That 
is an increase of 40,000 tons in 12 years. Senators can see that 
that process is beginning to fail. 

We take now the only other method known, the newer method, 
the modern method known as the direct synthetic ammonia 
process, starting with the Haber process, and it could be desig- 
nated by that name perhaps yet. In 1909 there was not a 
single ton produced by that process. It was not known. The 
others were all on their way to a reasonable amount of produc- 
tion before the synthetic process was invented. 

In 1913 it was in its infancy. In that year there was pro- 
duced only 7,000 tons by the synthetic process. In 1917, four 
years later, that 7,000 tons of production had increased to 
110,000 tons. Senators will see how that has developed by 
strides. For the year ending June 1, 1929, there was produced in 
this world by the synthetic process 926,000 tons, pretty nearly 
three times the amount produced by all the other processes com- 
bined of atmospheric production. There are eight direct syn- 
thetic ammonia processes in production in the United States. 
When the war commenced there was none. As I explained, 
nitrate plant No. 1 was a failure because we did not know 
how to build it and did not know what machinery to use. Now 
there are eight plants. They have a total annual capacity of 
125,000 tons. Nitrate plant No. 2, which the Government owns, 
has a capacity of only 40,000 tons. 

Most of the production has been put in operation during the 
last 15 months. Additional capacity could be installed, I under- 
stand, by adding new units to several of the plants now in 
existence. - 

At this point in my remarks I ask permission to include the 
table from which I haye been reading. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The table is as follows: 


I. DEVELOPMENT IN PROCESSES OF NITROGEN FIXATION 


TABLE No. 1.—World’s Srosucrion of fixed 33 eres for 1909, 
1913, 1917, and 1929, expressed in metric 


(Table 8 by division of fertilizer and fixed nitrogen investigation 
in the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, January, 1930) 


Po E ea See ace 
By-product: Ammonia 
Atmospheric nitrogen: 


There are eight direct synthetic ammonia plants in production in the 
United States, and these are reported to have a total annual capacity of 
about 125,000 tons of nitrogen, most of which has been put into opera- 
tion during the past 15 months. Additional capacity is being installed. 
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Mr. WALCOTT. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. WALCOTT. Would the Senator bring forward again 
the Chilean nitrate so as to let it stand in contrast with the 
other figures? 

Mr. NORRIS. They are set forth in the table. Does the 
Senator want me to read them again? 

Mr. WALCOTT. Just the total production. 

Mr. NORRIS. The total production in 1909 was 490,000 
tons. 

Next I have a table showing the nitrogen-fixation plants of 
North America and their estimated capacity. Remember that 
the information I am giving now is capacity and not production. 

The American Cyanamid Co., by the cyanamide process, in 
Niagara Falls, Canada, produced 50,000 tons; the Mathieson 
Alkali Co., in Niagara Falls, N. Y., produced 3,500 tons; the 
Roessler-Hasslecher Chemical Co., of Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
produced 2,400 tons; the Pacific Nitrogen Corporation, of Seat- 
tle, Wash., produced 1,000 tons. Other plants are set forth 
in the table which I hold in my hand. One of the most recent 
plants and perhaps as modern as any in the world is at Hope- 
well, Va., with a capacity of 75,000 tons. The Midland Am- 
monia Co., of Michigan, produced 2,000 tons. A footnote to 
the table reads as follows: 


In the above table the first plant listed is located in Canada and 
uses the cyanamide process, and the last plant listed is the cyanamide 
plant at Muscle Shoals and not in operation. Therefore, to secure 
the total synthetic plant capacity in the United States the 90,000 tons 
attributed to those two plants should be subtracted from the grand 
total of 223,100 above. That will leave a total of 133,100 tons esti- 
mated annual capacity of the synthetic plants in the United States 
to-day. 


Think of that! In our own country, privately owned, put in 
as a matter of business by corporations that wanted nitrate 
for various reasons and for various purposes, there has been 
developed since the war a total estimated capacity of over 
133,000 tons. 

At this point I ask unanimous consent to include in the 
Record as & part of my remarks the table to which I have 
referred. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The table is as follows: - 


TABLE No, 2.—Nitrogen firation 3 2 North America; their estimated 
capa 


(Table preparon by division of fertilizer and fixed nitrogen investigation 
in the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, January, 1930) 


1 50, 000 


r 3, 500 

Roessler-Hasslecher Chemical Co. 40 2,400 

wan non -=.= 1,000 

Western Electrochemical Co. Pittsburg, Calif. 1, 200 

Atmospheric Nitrogen 7 — 
le 

Atmospheric Ni me 000 

Midiand 2, 000 


Company might say 60,000. 


In the above table the first plant listed is located in Canada and uses 
the cyanamide process, and the last plant listed is the cyanamide plant 
at Muscle Shoals and not in operation. Therefore, to secure the total 
Synthetic plant capacity in the United States the 90,000 tons attributed 
to those two plants should be subtracted from the grand total of 223,100 
above. That will leave a total of 133,100 tons estimated annual capacity 
of the synthetic plants in the United States to-day. 


Mr. NORRIS. I have another table showing the United States 
production of nitrogenous materials, in net tons of nitrogen, by 
years. If I may have permission to do so, I will place the table 
in the Record at this point. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, permission is 
granted. 
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The table is as follows: 


TABLE No. 3.—United States production of nitrogeneous materials 
r (Net tons nitrogen) 
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eee lant Seattle. It t 
Note 1. At one time tbere was a small arc p) near 
tons trogen a year but is not now in operation, as it was bi some time ago. 
Note e is no fined nitrogen produced in the United States by the 
ide process, the above table of the by-product ammonia and the syn 

process represents the total uction of nitrogenous materials. 

Note 3. As some of the ts did not come into operation early in the year, the 
estimated tion of $4,000 for 1929 is lees than the estimated capacity. of 183,100 
for 1929 as recorded in the table. 


Mr. NORRIS. In 1902, by the direct ammonia process, there 
were 7,170 tons produced, and in 1929 there were 181,000 pro- 
duced. The air-nitrogen process produced 276 tons in 1919, and 
had increased to 84,000 tons in 1929. At one time there was a 
small are plant near Seattle. It produced 300 tons of nitrogen 
per year, but it is not now in operation. There is no fixed nitro- 
gen being produced in the United States by the cyanamide 
process. The table of by-product ammonia under the synthetic 
process represents the total production of nitrogenous material 
as some of the plants did not come into operation early in the 
year. The estimated production of 84,000 tons in 1929 is less 
than the estimated capacity of 133,000 tons in 1929 shown in 
the other table. 

I want to quote just a little from an address by Mr. Howard, 
which, in his absence, was read, on fertilizer and fixed-nitrogen 
investigation in the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, There is more to the story 
than just the figures which he gave. 

For the first time, domestic air-nitrogen production is going directly 
into fertilizer. Previously other markets were more attractive to the 
new industry. For many years all of us interested in nitrogen fixation 
haye worked toward the common objective of an industry comparable 
to the needs of the country. Now it seems that the objective is within 

h, 
Ane Government has taken an active part in the work of establishing 
the industry of America, In our fixed-nitrogen research laboratory we 
have carried on, and are continuing, extended investigations to improve 
our knowledge of this extremely intricate business with the view of 
producing cheaper nitrogen compounds and therefore cheaper fertilizers. 

More than 10 years ago the Government built the Muscle Shoals 
nitrate plants for war purposes. No fertilizer has been produced there, 
although its use for the purpose has been widely advocated. Muscle 
Shoals perhaps still has peace-time possibilities. But, on account of 
various handicaps, my personal opinion is that it no longer appears to 

de a large factor in the fertilizer situation. In recent years several 
new and modern plants haye been constructed. It is from these plants, 
belonging to private manufacturers, that we are getting our steadily 
increasing supply of fixed nitrogen from the air. 


I only read this to let Senators know what the tendency of 
modern investigation and development has been in the way of 
producing nitrogen from the air. This man, for instance, from 
whom I read, is not a believer in my theory of government or 
anything of the kind. I think he is radically opposed to it. 
He regards me as a radical, and yet his scientific discoveries 
lead him to the same conclusion that I have been trying to impress 
on the American people for the last 10 years, that it would be a 
sin and a financial loss to operate nitrate plant No. 2 to make 
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fertilizer, because it could not be done without great financial 
loss. We will be closing our eyes to the wonderful development 
in the scientific world that has led us into the synthetic process, 
I realize that new inyentfons might come and that the cyana- 
mide process might be improved, or even the are process might 
be improved. They have been improved some, But the ten- 
dency has always been, and all scientific men in the Govern- 
ment will tell Senators and practically all the chemists of the 
world will tell Senators that the cyanamide process, like the are 
process, is passing out. When we invested our money at Muscle 
Shoals we did not know anything about the synthetic process, 

At that time the cyanamide process was the most modern 
known. I am not finding fault with what was done; I am prais- 
ing it. It may be that when the Government enters upon this 
experiment on a large scale, if the pending measure shall become 
a law the synthetic process will pass out; at least I look to see 
wonderful improvements in the methods now employed. That 
must be the conclusion of the study of anyone who is unbiased 
and unprejudiced, as I think I have been, for I have had no selfish 
interest of my own and my people have no interest in it, I have 
received during the last 10 years letters of condemnation from 
my State because it has been said that I was devoting my 
energies and my time to fighting for the development of Muscle 
Shoals, when the great West did not care very much, if any- 
thing, about the fertilizer part of it. 

Mr. WALCOTT. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator an- 
other question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr, NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. WALCOTT. If the cyanamide process has become obso- 
lete, as the Senator says, in his opinion, it has, to what extent 
will the money already spent at Muscle Shoals for the fixation 
of nitrogen by that method be of any avail? 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not mean to say that the cyanamide proc- 
ess is useless; it has other uses than the production of nitrogen; 
the Cyanamid Co. makes a great many things by the cyanamide 
process. I am speaking of its utilization for the production of 
fertilizer and also for the production of explosives in time of 
war. For those two purposes it is practically unavailable. The 
American Cyanamid Co., however, produces and sells from its 
Canadian plant a vast amount of material which, mixed with 
fertilizer, becomes of value. I am not saying that it is alto- 
gether obsolete as a process, but if we wanted to obtain nitrogen 
cheaply in order to make fertilizer, we would never start the 
fires under the boilers or turn a wheel of the cyanamide plant 
for that purpose. We can produce better results for a third of 
the money, I think I am safe in saying, that would be required 
to put that plant in a modern condition. 

The Senator must remember that in the cyanamide process 
there has been a great improvement; so if we were going to 
operate the plant under the cyanamide process, if we had no 
better process, we would have to spend four or five million 
dollars in modernizing it. But we can take the money that 
would be required to put that plant into condition and build 
another plant to operate under the synthetic process, and, I 
think, produce twice the amount of nitrates. 

I have gone into some of those plants. Senators know I am 
not a chemist; I am not a scientific man; but I have seen the 
plant at Charleston, W. Va., for instance. The Du Pont interests 
own a plant there which operates under the synthetic process. 
They told me that they would turn over to the Government at 
any time their plans and specifications if it was desired to build 
that kind of a plant. They have no interest in Muscle Shoals; 
and yet their plant down there—I am speaking from memory 
now—has, I think, cost only a song compared to what cyanamide 
plant No. 2 at Muscle Shoals cost the Government. The Gov- 
ernment could take the same amount of money which we spent 
to build plant No. 2, and, in my judgment, build a plant that 
would produce four times the amount of nitrogen with the con- 
sumption of one-third the power, or not much more than a third 
of the power necessary under the cyanamide process. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Nebraska yield to me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Pursuing the suggestion of the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. Watcorr], I desire to ask, Is there any 
way to separate the amount of obsolescence in the $55,000,000 
investment in plant No. 2? The Senator will see what I am 
trying to get at. Apparently plant No. 2, which cost $55,000,000, 
in the Senator’s judgment, is obsolete for the purposes for 
which it was constructed? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes, 
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Mr. VANDENBERG.- Therefore I desire to ask how much 
of the $55,000,000 is gone beyond useful redemption? 

Mr. NORRIS. I could not answer the Senator's question. 
In my judgment, if we had a few months’ time in which to 
build a synthetic plant, we could afford to build a new plant, 
which would produce the same quantity of nitrates, rather 
than ever to start up the machinery in the present cyanamide 
plant. The building is a fine one; the stone quarry, that is 
part of the investment, is still there, and it is worth some- 
thing. I would not want to dismantle the plant now, because, 
as I have said, if we should get into war, perhaps we would 
need it, although we would not be in the same position we were 
in during the World War, because there was not a nitrate 
plant in the United States at that time. 

Now, as I have shown, under the synthetic process there are 
in operation plants with a capacity of 133,000 tons annually. 
Of course, we could take them over, if necessary, but we would 
not want to do that if we could avoid it, because we would 
interfere with other products which we would want to be manu- 
factured in time of war, although some of the capacity of the 
existing plants is used for the very purposes for which we 
would take them over. For instance, the Du Pont interests, as 
I understand, have used their great plant at Wilmington, Del., 
entirely for the production of explosives. They transport the 
nitrates by rail from Charleston, W. Va., where they located 
the plant because there they could get cheap coke, and it was a 
good business proposition. Instead of locating the nitrate plant 
in Delaware, right where they were going to use the product, 
they located it in West Virginia because of the cheap raw mate- 
rial, which would have cost them so much more in Delaware. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Under the pending measure precisely 
what will happen to plant No. 2? 

Mr. NORRIS. Nothing. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. It will be left out of the calculation? 

Mr. NORRIS. It is to be kept just as it is; it is not intended 
to destroy it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Is it not a fact that the Cyanamid Co. 
claims that the Government can not even use these processes 
without paying the company for them? I think the Cyanamid 
Co. gives as one of the reasons why it should get a lease upon 
the property at Muscle Shoals that they now own the process. 
I think the Senator is entirely right in saying that these 
processes are out of date so far as their practical use in ex- 
tracting nitrogen from the air is concerned. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I think the Senator is right. The 
cyanamide process is patented. The American Cyanamid Co, 
owns the patents, and I take it if the Government operated that 
plant in order to make fertilizer, or experiment with it, it would 
have to pay royalty on the patents. 

Now, in regard to nitrate plant No. 1, the one which was a 
failure, I want to read some extracts from a report made by 
the ordnance reserve officers who assembled at the nitrate plant 
on August 4 to 17 last year and made an examination of all 
these plants. In one place they say: 


The sum of $500,000 would be needed and six months’ time to put 
the foregoing parts of this plant into operation on a basis of 30 tons 
per day. 

They are speaking of nitrate plant No. 1. So that is not a 
complete loss. We would have to scrap all the machinery, but 
the steam plant and the main building and other buildings con- 
nected with it could all be used in this great experiment which 
the Government would undertake if we should enact this pro- 
posed legislation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to print at this point 
in my remarks the marked portions of an article entitled “ The 
World’s Inorganic Nitrogen Industry,” published by Industrial 
and Engineering Chemistry in its issue of February, 1927, by 
F. A. Ernst and F. S. Sherman, Fixed Nitrogen Research Labora- 
tory, Bureau of Soils, Washington, D. C. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The excerpts are as follows: 


From a study of the statistics as shown, there can be no doubt that 
the fixation of atmospheric nitrogen for agricultural and peace-time uses, 
as well as for war use, is here to stay. Not only does it appear that 
the products of such fixation can successfully compete with Chile nitrate 
but also that atmospheric nitrogen is displacing and will continue, in 
a large and perhaps increasing measure, to displace Chilean nitrate. Of 
the three atmospheric nitrogen fixation processes, the position of major 
prominence held by the direct synthetic ammonia process can not be 
disputed. Not only is the production by this process far in excess of 
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the combined production of the arc and cyanamide processes but the 
capacity in the former case is being greatly increased, while no ex- 
pansion in the two latter processes is anticipated. In fact, a part of the 
increase in capacity of the direct synthetic ammonia process is to dis- 
place cyanamide process capacity. Of the bydrogen required for the 
fixation of nitrogen, according to the direct synthetic ammonia process, 
82 per cent is produced through coal, either from water gas or by-product 
coke-oven gas, as compared with 15 per cent by the electrolysis of water. 
The world is fast becoming less and less dependent upon Chile as its 
source of supply of inorganic nitrogen, while several of the major na- 
tions have reached or are approaching the position of total independence 
of foreign sources of supply. 
* * s + * * 2 

Commercial fixation may be considered as haying started in 1903, when 
the first successful experiments were carried out in Norway by Birkeland 
and Eyde. This method, known as the are process, is the result of 
attempts to emulate the lightning discharge. 

Although, with a few small exceptions, fixation by this process has 
been confined to Norway, and has never become a large factor in the 
world supply, nevertheless, it served as the pioneer, which was soon 
followed by the cyanamide process, and later by the direct synthetic 
ammonia process. 

The atmospheric nitrogen fixation industry has enjoyed a rapid growth, 
stimulated, no doubt, by the war, but also later undoubtedly retarded 
by the effects of the war. From the small beginning of 1903 production 
increased to 9,000 tons for the year 1910, and over 600,000 tons for the 
year 1925. While this production in 1910 represented but 1.4 per cent 
of the total production, the 1925 fixed atmospheric nitrogen production, 
which was approximately equal to the total world nitrogen production 
of 1910, represented 45 per cent of the total 1925 production. 

Of the 1925 production, but 41,000 tons, or 6.7 per cent, were fixed by 
the are process, 188,000 tons, or 30.3 per cent, by the cyanamide process, 
and 390.000 tons, or 63 per cent, by the direct synthetic ammonia 
process. 

* * . „ * * . 

The nitrogen fixation industry is developing so rapidly, capacity and 
production figures are ever changing. New direct synthetic ammonia 
plants are being erected, plans are on foot for substituting direct syn- 
thetic ammonia plants for cyanamide plants, and new developments in 
the direct synthetic ammonia process are being announced. By divert- 
ing the power now being used to fix the 40,000 tons of nitrogen as of 
the year 1925 by the are process to the direct synthetic ammonia process, 
100,000 tons of nitrogen could be fixed. One producer of cyanamide 
advises that “as a whole I think the production of cyanamide is at a 
standstill. The existing factories are probably used as far as possible, 
but no new factories will in my opinion be built, owing to the high pro- 
duction costs per ton of nitrogen compared with synthetic nitrogen.” In 
parts of Europe, however, the market is still good for cyanamide and it 
is likely this market will continue for some time. 

* . . . 3 * 

There is no cyanamide production in this country, although the largest 
cyanamide plant in the world, United States nitrate plant No. 2, Muscle 
Shoals, Ala., is located here. This plant, built for war purposes, was 
operated only during 2 short test run and has been maintained in idle 
standby since 1919. Offers for lease of the Government’s Muscle Shoals 
properties, including this nitrate plant, now before Congress, call for the 
annual production of fertilizers or fertilizer materials containing up to 
40,000 tons of nitrogen per year under certain conditions. 

The American Cyanamid Co. operates a cyanamide plant at Niagara 
Falls, Canada. The greater part of its production finds its way into 
this country, either as cyanide or cyanamide. Part of this cyanamide 
is consumed in mixed fertilizers, the remainder being autoclaved to 
ammonia and disposed of as such or converted to ammonium phosphate 
for export. 

. * * * s * . 

Mr. NORRIS. I wish now to discuss for a little while the 
bid of the American Cyanamid Co. On February 24, 28, and 29, 
1928, when we had a similar measure before us, I went Into 
the Cyanamid Co.’s bid at considerable length and in con- 
siderable detail. I intended to cover the ground again; but it 
seems to me, for reasons I haye already stated, that it is un- 
necessary for me to do that. Those who would like to study 
the question further, if there be such, if they will look in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of February 24, 1928, will find that on 
that day I commenced a detailed analysis of the Cyanamid 
Cos bid and the make-up of the Cyanamid Co. and the Union 
Carbide Co., showing their connection with power companies 
and Power Trust connections, Those remarks were continued 
on February 28, and concluded on February 29. They will be 
found in the permanent Recorp at pages 3515 to 3530, 3690 to 
8697, and 3755 to 8757. 

I want to refer just briefly to the Cyanamid Co.'s bid. The 
power projects that they provide for in their bid, when com- 
pleted, will have an installation of 1,220,000 horsepower, or 55 
per cent of the total hydroelectric power now installed in the 
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six Southern States of Alabama, Georgia, North and South 
Carolina, Tennessee, and Kentucky. In other words, if their 
bid should be accepted, they would be able to dominate the entire 
South on conditions that I shall be able to show, and that any 
analysis of their bid will show, are simply murderous, simply 
ridiculous, as will appear further. They will have an average 
annual output of 4,490,000,000 kilowatt-hours, equivalent to 80 
per cent of the total electric energy, steam, and hydroelectric, 
produced in the six States I have named in 1926; and it will 
be giving that to them by a direct subsidy from the Govern- 
ment of the United States, as will further appear from an 
analysis of their bid. 

For the use of the Government properties, existing and to be 
built, it is proposed to pay, under certain limitations, 4 per 
cent per annum on the cost of such properties. Their bid is 
cleverly designed on the face of it to show that they are paying 
4 per cent upon the Government's money that is invested in the 
business which is going to be turned over to them according to 
their bid. Because of the fact that only nominal payments are 
made during the first six years of the lease, and that interest 
is paid on only a part of the existing and of the estimated 
future investment, the total of all payments for interest, main- 
tenance, and so-called amortization averages throughout the 
lease period only 2.6 per cent upon the investment of the 
United States in power properties, excluding all locks and 
navigation facilities. 

In other words, the acceptance of the Cyanamid Co.’s bid 
means that the Government would inyest its money, and while, 
on the face of it, it seems that they are paying us 4 per cent, 
as a matter of fact, when we take the partial payments and 
consider the times when no interest is paid, the amount of the 
investment of the Government of the United States would re- 
ceive interest at less than 3 per cent; and we are going to give 
them, with that governmental subsidy, practical control over 
those six Southern States in the development of hydroelectric 
energy! 

You may call me a bolshevist, you conservative Senators; you 
may call me a wild-eyed socialist, you stand-pat people; and 
yet those who are behind that bid are more socialistic, more 
bolshevistie, more murderous of the interests of the Govern- 
ment than I. However may be my weak comings and goings, 
I will never stand for the Government of the United States 
taking the taxpayers’ money, turning it over to these two great 
corporations, and getting an interest of less than 3 per cent, 
especially when by so doing we put them in competition with 
all the other industries of those six Southern States upon a 
basis by which they can drive all competition to the wall. 

Senators, it is unjust. There is not any justice in it; and I 
do not see how a red-blooded American who loves his country 
and his Government can stand for such a bolsheyistic idea as 
the Cyanamid people would put across, even though they do 
have behind them and with them some of the leaders of one of 
the great political parties of the United States. 

Mr. WALCOTT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. WALCOTT. I desire to ask a question just to clarify the 
record. 

When the Senator speaks of a return of less than 8 per cent, 
I take it that he means less than 3 per cent return on the cost 
of the power plant only, which is in the neighborhood of $70,- 
000,000. Is that correct? 

Mr. NORRIS. No; I mean less than 3 per cent on the entire 
Government investment. 

Mr. WALCOTT. Which is about $126,000,000? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; something of that kind. It will be a 
good deal more than that if we carry out this bid. That is 
what we have already invested; but the bid provides that we 
shall build Cove Creek Dam and that we shall build Dam No. 3, 
and turn them all over to these companies. It is all going to 
be done with Government money. 

Mr. WALCOTT. I understood the Senator to say “the power 
plant,” and that is the reason why I wanted to get the record 
straight. 

Mr. NORRIS. I will say to the Senator that the power plant 
proper, if he is referring to Dam No. 2, cost a little less than 
$50,000,000 to the Government, actual cash—forty-seven million 
and something. 


That is all to get private operation. So anxious are these 


blessed patriots for private initiative, for private operation, for 
the lease of these plants, contrary to our fundamental law, to 
private corporations, that they do this trick to the taxpayers of 
America, and turn this valuable property over to these two great, 
big corporations, 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Mr, President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. NORRIS. I do. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Would it not be a great deal better and 
cheaper for the United States Government to make a deed in fee 
simple, without a cent of consideration, for all the property they 
have at Muscle Shoals, and any interest they have in Cove Creek 
and the other dams, too, and turn it over without consideration 
to the American Cyanamid Co., rather than to agree to the pro- 
posal they have made here? 

Mr. NORRIS. I think so; yes. 

Mr. President, I hold in my hand an analysis of this bid made 
by the former executive secretary of the Federal Power Com- 
mission, Mr. Merrill. Nobody will charge Mr. Merrill with 
being a socialist. Nobody will charge Mr. Merrill with being a 
bolshevist. He is now in the employ of the water-power people. 
He has always been recognized as a conservative, and much com- 
plaint has been made against him on that account. Although I 
have not always agreed with Mr. Merrill—I do not agree with 
him as to what should be done with Muscle Shoals, perhaps—I 
have always regarded him as a very able man; and as far as I 
have had anything to do. with Mr. Merrill, his dealings have 
always been, as far as I have been able to see, perfectly square. 

He made a detailed analysis of this bid. I desire to read an 
extract from it and see what he thinks about it. He is speaking 
now about the attempt to secure private operation down there, 
and that is what every man who votes for the Cyanamid propo- 
sition does it for, probably—to get private operation, to turn the 
great Government out of the business, and let private initiative 
have it. Here is what Mr. Merrill says about it in this analysis: 


If to secure such private operation it is necessary to grant an addi- 
tional subsidy of 2,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours, having an additional 
sale value of $4,400,000 per annum, with an additional investment by 
the United States of $69,000,000, but with no additional investment or 
obligation upon the part of the lessee, it would seem time for the 
United States to abandon efforts in this direction and to proceed itself 
to operate Muscle Shoals. A few years of operation and experimenta- 
tion on a commercial scale would demonstrate the possibilities of utiliza- 
tion of the nitrate properties and would put the Government into a 
position, if it then wished to dispose of the properties, where it could 
negotiate a business deal instead of sitting in on a poker game as at 
present, 


That is what he thinks of the Cyanamid bid. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. GLENN. When was that report made? I just wondered 
whether or not it was made when Mr. Merrill was in office. 

Mr. NORRIS. It was made when he was with the Govern- 
ment. He was a Government official at the time. It is dated 
February 10, 1927. 

The Cyanamid bid provides for these additional properties to 
be built by the Government of the United States: 


Additions to Dam No, 2, $8,285,000. 

Dam and power house No, 3 (exclusive of locks), $34,650,000, 

Transmission line, No. 2 to No, 3, $225,000. 

Cove Creek Dam and powerhouse (without locks), $28,140,000. 

Transmission line, Cove Creek to Dam No. 2, $6,000,000. 

Making a total of $77,300,000, 
* . * * . * . 
The obligation to install equipment for the production of fertilizer 

in excess of a quantity containing 10,000 tons of fixed nitrogen per 

annum is contingent— 


Now he is speaking of this lease— 


is contingent upon the ability of the lessee to dispose for three suc- 
cessive years of the entire output of the first 10,000-ton unit at a price 
equivalent to cost plus 8 per cent. The same limitation of obligation 
applied to each successive unit. Whenever there is In storage unsold 
fertilizer of a fixed nitrogen content of 2,500 tons production may be 
suspended altogether. 


That is what would happen. That is the big joker in their 
bid. They would not make fertilizer. They do not intend to 
make fertilizer. They intend to use this wonderful water 
power; and that is the reason why they are demanding the ex- 
penditure of all this additional money by the Government for 
their benefit. It is a snare, It is a sham. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. NORRIS. I do. 
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Mr. VANDENBERG. Will the Senator give me again the | is provided that after Cove Creek Dam has been built, we can 


total proposed increased expenditure? 
Mr. NORRIS. Sixty-nine million dollars, 
I read further from Mr. Merrill: 


It is apparent, therefore, that the primary purpose of the companies 
making the offer is not to produce and sell fertilizer, but to secure con- 
trol for their own purposes of the largest block of cheap power available 
anywhere in the United States. Outside of the initial investment in 
nitrate-producing plant and equipment, all of which is to be written off 
by charges to fertilizer costs— 


That is where the costs would go up. That is another way 
in which they would say, We must add 8 per cent to this, or 
we do not sell it”; and under their bid they would not have to 
make any more until that was sold— 


in a period of 10 years if fertilizer can be disposed of at such cost, the 
lessee is protected against any loss and assured of a profit of at least 8 
per cent in nitrate operation. 

In view of the fact that Dam No. 2 when developed to full capacity 
and operated in connection with the enlarged steam plant will produce a 
primary output three times greater and a total output four times 
greater than the maximum probable requirements of full fertilizer pro- 
duction, it would seem that the privilege of receiving for their own 
unrestricted and unregulated use of from one and one-fourth to one and 
three-fourths billions of kilowatt-hours of electric power per annum 
produced in plants built almost exclusively at Government expense, and 
with average annual payments therefor of less than 3 per cent upon the 
Government's investment therein, might be considered an adequate sub- 
sidy, without the additional proposal of a further expenditure of 
$69,000,000 by the United States solely for the purpose of providing at 
less than cost 2,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours more for the sole benefit of 
these two corporations, 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
ohe more question? 

Mr. NORRIS. Certainly. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Does the Senator’s measure, now pend- 
ing, include the construction of Dam No. 3, which seems to be a 
part of this prospectus? 

Mr. NORRIS. No. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. In the Senator’s judgment the con- 
struction of Dam No. 3, then, is not inseparably tied with the 
whole project? 

Mr. NORRIS. No. Perhaps I had better digress here. 

‘Mr. VANDENBERG. I do not want to divert the Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am really glad the Senator called my atten- 
tion to this. I ought to have stated at the beginning of my 
remarks that the joint resolution I have offered is word for 
word, with one exception, which I will note, the joint resolu- 
tion we passed in the last Congress and which was pocket 
vetoed by President Coolidge. It is the measure which came 
about after practically 10 years of debate and discussion in com- 
mittees in the House, in joint committees, and in committees in 
the Senate. We finally agreed upon a measure, both Houses 
approved it. It was a compromise of a great many things. If 
I were drawing a bill just to suit myself, I could draw one 
which would please me much better than the one we have here, 
but I took the bill which Congress had agreed to; I took the 
bill which had had the approval of both the Senate and the 
House and, with the exception to which I shall refer, introduced 
it in exactly that form, the committee reported it without 
amendment, and that is the measure before us. I do not be- 
lieve anybody can object to the exception. 

Again, I want to call attention to the fact that the people who 
have opposed my views on water power always say the govern- 
mental properties are not fair when they come in competition 
with privately owned properties, because they pay no taxes. 
The only change I make from the measure passed previously 
is to provide for the payment to the States of Tennessee and 
Alabama of 5 per cent on the gross sale of power made by the 
Government at Cove Creek Dam and at Dam No. 2. It does not 
provide for payment of any revenue on what the Government 
uses, any revenue on that power which is used for experimen- 
tation in agriculture, for the development of cheaper fertilizer, 
any percentage on the power that is used to operate the locks, 
but I felt, and I have always believed, that where, outside of 
purely governmental functions, we have a surplus, as we will 
have when we properly and efficiently develop these properties, 
in time of peace we will sell to communities and States, and, 
if they do not want to take it, then private corporations, the 
power we produce, and this provides for the payment of a tax, 
or what is equivalent to a tax, to Tennessee and Alabama. 

Five per cent on power thus sold from Cove Creek Dam is to 
be paid to Tennessee, 5 per cent on the power sold at plant No. 2, 
and the steam plant is to be paid to the State of Alabama. It 
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then ascertain how much more power is produced at Dam No. 2 
than was produced there before Cove Creek Dam was built, and 
that power thus sold, the 5 per cent, will be divided equally be- 
tween the States of Alabama and Tennessee. That, I think, 
completely answers the question of the Senator. 

Going back, now, to the chain of my remarks, under the 
terms of the proposed lease, the Cyanamid lease, “ the lessee is 
to have an 8 per cent turnover profit on all fertilizers pro- 
duced and sold. The ‘costs’ upon which the 8 per cent is 
computed cover all possible items of cost, including a 10 per 
cent write-off of capital each year. If the product can be sold 
there is no loss. If the product can not be sold at an 8 per cent 
profit, operations may be suspended. Under such circumstances 
the lessee would lose its investment in new nitrate plant. Pre- 
sumably, the question of whether nitrates can or can not be pro- 
duced and sold under the conditions prescribed will be deter- 
mined before the second unit goes into operation. In absence 
of ability to produce and sell fertilizers at a profit, losses would, 
therefore, be limited to the investment in the first unit, which 
could readily be written off in a short time from the profits from 
power.” 

Mr. President, that is a sort of “heads I win and tails you 
lose” proposition, which the Cyanamid Co. and the Union Car- 
bide Co. put up to the Government of the United States. “We 
will operate this as private individuals,” and to fool the farmer 
they say, “ We are going to make fertilizer, but we must have 8 
per cent profit on the fertilizer operation.” 

Then the joker is that when they can not sell what they will 
produce at 8 per cent profit, they do not have to make any 
more fertilizer, but they will have all the power. That is what 
they want, that is what they are going to get if they get this 
property under that lease. They stand no chance of losing. It 
in effect means that after they have 2,500 tons on hand, “ we 
will not make it unless we can get 8 per cent profit,” so that 
they have a sure thing, either having 8 per cent profit on their 
fertilizer proposition, which is good enough for almost any man, 
or having all the power for any use to which they can put it, 
and to use it without any regulation. Do not forget that. No 
commission, no official, no governmental agency of any kind, 
has any power to regulate that power if they use it themselves, 
or if their subsidiaries use it. If they should go into the market 
to sell power generally, then it would be regulated. They do not 
intend ever to do that. So that it is in effect without regulation. 

I ask unanimous consent at this point in my remarks to in- 
clude the analysis made by Mr. Merrill of this bid. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

FEBRUARY 10, 1927. 
MEMORANDUM ON AIR NITRATES CORPORATION AND AMERICAN CYANAMID 
Co., REVISED OFFER FOR MUSCLE SHOALS (H. R. 16614) 


RÉSUMÉ 


The joint proposal of Air Nitrates Corporation and American Cyanamid 
Co., prospective lessee of existing and future properties of the United 
States at Muscle Shoals and at other points on the Tennessee and the 
Clinch Rivers, is embodied in H. R. 16614. The offer covers existing 
property of the United States built or acquired at a cost of $125,104,000 
and of new property to be built by the United States and estimated to 
cost $77,300,000, or a total of over $200,000,000. Of this total, 
$133,000,000 represents power properties (exclusive of locks) and 
approximately $56,000,000 represents existing power properties. 

The power projects, when completed, will have an installation of 
1,220,000 horsepower, or 55 per cent of the total hydroelectric power 
now installed in the six Southern States of Alabama, Georgia, North 
and South Carolina, Tennessee, and Kentucky. They will have an average 
annual output of 4,490,000,000 kilowatt-hours, equivalent to 80 per cent 
of the total electric energy, steam and hydro, produced in the above six 
States in 1926. It is estimated that the maximum probable requirement of 
electric energy for fertilizer production is 625,000,000 kilowatt-hours per 
annum, leaving for the lessee’s own use over 3,800,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours of electric energy, or sixteen times the requirement for fertilizer 
production. 

For the use of the Government properties existing and to be built 
it is proposed to pay under certain limitations 4 per cent per annum 
on the cost of such properties a so-called “amortization ™ charge of 
$91,000 per annum and a charge for maintenance and operation of 
dams and locks of $105,000 per annum. Because of the fact that only 
nominal payments are made during the first six years of the lease and 
that interest is paid on only a part of the existing and of the estimated 
future investment of the Government, the total of all payments made 
for interest, maintenance, and so-called “amortization” averages 
throughout the lease period, only 2.6 per cent upon the investment of 
the United States in power properties, excluding all locks and naviga- 
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tion facilities. Nothing whatever is paid for the nitrate properties, 
which cost the United States $69,000,000. 

Due to the small payments to the United States, and to the fact that 
the lessee is not to be held responsible for accumulation of reserves for 
replacement of property, the costs of electric energy under full opera- 
tion of the properties will be less than 2 mills per kilowatt-hour, a 
figure that can not be approached anywhere else in the United States 
with the possible exception of Niagara. With this huge volume of 
cheap power, a considerable part of the cost of which would be paid 
by the United States, the two companies who make the proposal could 
establish an industrial dictatorship in the electrochemical field and 
put every competitor out of business. 

The lessee's investment in power properties is limited to the cost of 
installing 80,000 horsepower of additional steam equipment in the 
Sheffield steam plant. This is estimated to cost $5,400,000. The lessee's 
investment in new nitrate plants and equipment will depend upon its 
ability to sell at a profit the nitrates produced. It is obligated to in- 
stall equipment sufficient to produce fertilizers with a fixed nitrogen 
content of 10,000 tons. Its obligation to install additional equipment 
rests upon its ability to sell at a profit the entire output of the first 
unit. It is allowed to charge in the cost of fertilizer every item of cost 
connected with the construction and operation of the nitrate properties 
including each year 10 per cent of its own investment in new plant. 
The nitrate operations are intended to be distinct from the power op- 
erations, and will be self-supporting and profitable, provided fertilizers 
can be produced cheaply enough to be sold. The only concession which 
the corporations make with respect to production of fertilizers is to 
waive royalties on processes which they control. 

The surplus power above the requirements of fertilizer production is 
subject to use or sale by the lessee. The fuel cost alone of steam 
power produced in the vicinity is 4 mills per kilowatt-hour. It is esti- 
mated that the power properties if charged with 6 per cent interest on 
investment and with proper depreciation charges, that is, if they were 
under commercial operation, could produce power at approximately 3 
mills per kilowatt-hour, a figure which could not be equaled with any 
other combination of plants in the Tennessee Valley. Under such con- 
ditions the primary power has a value of at least 3.5 mills per kilowatt- 
hour. With 625,000,000 kilowatt-hours of primary power reserved for 
nitrate production, with the remainder valued at 3.5 mills per kilowatt- 
hour, and with secondary power taken at from 1 to 3 mills, depending 
upon its proportion to the total, it is estimated that the lessee could 
earn an annual profit varying from a minimum of $1,650,000 to a 
maximum of $7,321,000 per annum, and that the average annual profit 
with the plants under full operation would be in excess of $7,000,000 
on an investment of the lessee in power properties of only $5,400,000. 
These values would exist and would accrue to the benefit of the lessee 
whether the power were sold or used in the lessee’s own industrial 
operations. 

It is the apparent intention of the lessee to use all the power in ex- 
cess of fertilizer requirements in electrochemical or other industrial 
processes owned by itself or by its allies or subsidiaries. Only in the 
event that it can not so use it will any part of this huge volume of 
power be available to other communities or industries throughout the 
South. The lessee has the sole power of disposition, and in making use 
or other disposal of the power it will be subject to no public regulation 
whatever. 

Dam No. 2 with its installation increased to 610,000 horsepower and 
the Sheffield steam plant with its installation increased to 160,000 
horsepower will together be capable of producing 2,477,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours per annum, of which 1,940,000,000, or 78 per cent, will be pri- 
mary power. ‘These increases in capacity would involve new expendi- 
tures of $8,285,000 by the United States and of $5,400,000 by the lessee. 
This energy would be produced at an average cost of 1.75 mills per 
kilowatt-hour for the total amount and of 2.25 mills if primary power 
alone is considered. This amount of energy is four times the probable 
requirement for the maximum fertilizer production named in the proposal. 
Since fertilizer production is to be self-supporting, is to yield a profit of 
8 per cent, and is to return in 10 years the lessee’s investment in ferti- 
lizer-producing property, it would seem that a surplus of electric 
energy of over one and three-fourths billion kilowatt-hours per annum, 
having an average sale value of $2,800,000 per annum on an investment 
by the lessee of $5,400,000, and having this value because of the use 
of $65,000,000 of Government property at an average annual payment 
of 2.35 per cent, would be an adequate subsidy for the United States to 
pay in order to induce private capital to produce fertilizer at Muscle 
Shoals under restrictions limiting profits thereon to 8 per cent, 

If to secure such private operation it is necessary to grant an addi- 
tional subsidy of 2,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours having an additional sale 
value of $4,400,000 per annum, with an additional investment by the 
United States of $69,000,000, but with no additional investment or 
obligation upon the part of the lessee, it would seem time for the United 
States to abandon efforts in this direction and to proceed itself to 
operate Muscle Shoals. A few years of operation and experimentation 
on a commercial scale would demonstrate the possibilities of utilization 
of the nitrate properties, and would put the Government into a position, 
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if it then wished to dispose of the properties, where it could negotiate a 
business deal instead of sitting in on a poker game as a present. 

A detailed analysis of some of the chief features of the proposal 
follow. 


EXISTING PROPERTIES OF THE UNITED STATES COVERED BY OFFER 


The offer covers all existing properties of the United States built 
or acquired in the vicinity of Muscle Shoals, with the exception of 
“the platinum catalyzers for use in the manufacture of nitric acid” 
and “the locks and navigation facilities and such housing as the Chief 
of Engineers of the United States Army shall designate by notice in 
writing to the lessee given within 60 days from the date hereof, as 
being required for the housing and lock operations.” ‘The cost of these 
properties to the United States has been as follows: 


Witte te plant No 
Nitrate plant No, 2 55 229.938 
meg x nt, 12, ot 000 
Arry, 1, 273, 000 
Dam No. 2 (excluding locks) r > 
is) EEH ee 125, 104, 000 


The offer proposes and the bill provides that there shall be built at 
the expense of the United States and included in the leased properties: 
(1) Additional equipment at Dam No. 2 to bring the capacity up to 
approximately 600,000 horsepower; (2) Dam No. 3 with power house, 
substation, and auxiliary equipment for 250,000 horsepower; (8) a 
transmission line between Dam No. 3 and Dam No. 2 of 250,000 horse- 
power capacity; (4) a dam 225 feet in height at Cove Creek with an 
installation of 200,000 horsepower; and (5) presumably a transmission 
line interconnecting Cove Creek power house with Dam No. 2. While 
this latter item is not specifically set forth in the offer, section T (p. 
48, Une 3) in defining the term “dam” as applied to Cove Creek, in- 
cludes among the other items of the complete project the item of 
“transmission lines.” Since Cove Creek could not be operated with the 
other plants except through transmission-line interconnection, and since 
it is not to be supposed that the Government would be expected to build 
transmission for general distribution of power, it is assumed that the 
“transmission lines” for which provision is made are to be for the 
purpose of interconnecting Cove Creek plant with the plant at Dam No. 
2, 300 miles distant. The estimated cost of these new properties to be 
built at the expense of the United States is as follows: 


New properties to be built at expense of United States 
Additions to Dam No. 22 $8, 285, 000 
34 


Dam and power house No. 3 (exclusive of locks) E K s 
Cove Creek Dam and power house. (without iocks 2 5 000 
ve and power house (without . 28, 140, 000 
Transmission Line Cove Creek to No. POON — — 6,000, 000 
Vic | as ae eA ee a Be ie te eee ree See 77, 300, 000 


CAPITAL OBLIGATIONS OF UNITED STATES 
The total capital obligations assumed or to be assumed by the United 
States are, therefore, as follows: 
Nitrate plants and properties 


$12, 888, 000 
229, 
1. 273, 000 
69, 390, 000 
69, 390, 000 
Power plants and properties 
Present steam plant „4„ꝙ4 $12, 326, 000 
Dam No. 2 to present capacity 43, 388, 000 
New hydro projects and accessories 77, 300, 00 


0 
133, 014, 000 
— — 


Grand rs RS Be NaS ey en Ee 202, 404, 000 
CAPITAL OBLIGATIONS OF LESSEE 


From estimates of the Fixed Nitrogen Laboratory of the United States 
Department of Agriculture it appears that the investment of the lessee 
in the nitrate properties will depend upon the process used as well as 
upon the amount of fixed nitrogen produced. If the cyanamide process, 
for which nitrate plant No. 2 was designed and built, is to be used, it 
will be necessary to build in addition to the existing plants an am- 
monium phosphate plant and a phosphoric acid plant. An ammonium 
phosphate plant of a capacity of 48,000 tons of fixed nitrogen per annum 
is estimated to cost $7,500,000, and for a 10,000-ton unit about $2,000,- 
000. If the wet process of producing phosphoric acid is employed, which 
appears to have been admitted by the Cyanamid Co.'s president during 
the committee hearings, the plant will for full capacity cost from 
$7,500,000 to $10,000,000, and for a 10,000-ton unit from $2,000,000 to 
$2,500,000. 

Ammonia can apparently be produced more cheaply by the synthetic 
process than by the cyanamide process. To employ the synthetic process 
would require the reconstruction and enlargement of nitrate plant No. 1, 
at an estimated cost for the production of 48,000 tons per annum of fixed 
nitrogen of $8,650,000 and for a 10,000-ton unit of about $2,000,000. 

The production of fertilizers beyond an amount with a fixed-nitrogen 
content of 10,000 tons per annum is conditional on ability to dispose of 
the product at a profit of 8 per cent. The bill provides that the com- 


pany in the construction of the initial unit will employ the cyanamide 
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process. This will apparently involve new investment of from $4,000,000 
to $4,500,000, 

If the plants are in fact extended to permit of the production of the 
entire 48,000 tons of fixed nitrogen, the investment required by the 
cyanamide process would be $15,000,000 to $18,000,000, and by the 
synthetic process some $24,000,000 to $26,000,000. There would, how- 
ever, be no obligation to make the larger investment in order to reduce 
costs. 

The company agrees to enlarge the steam plant at nitrate plant No. 2 
to a capacity of 120,000 kilovolt amperes. This is estimated to cost 
$5,400,000. The capital obligations of the lessee will vary approxi- 
mately as follows: 


10,000-ton. unit 
Per ies, Oy SOUL DOR 
Mitra te. PARED core oie tone het aa aAa A ORL OND 
bt A RE ESOP eye AEE fore E 9, 400, 000 

c 10 48,000-ton unit 

anamide process: 
r Power 5 LUN La a aS AES ANI GLE IN SSeS 18. 400, 000 
Witrate; Diath csc Sooo ea niece A Se FO 000 
BU rd fe BAe tae Te EO UU A WS 1 23, 400, 000 
Synthetic process: 

Power plant. 400, 000 
Nitrate plant. 2120. 000, 000 
W PS A ES I i SE EN IANS — 331, 400, 000 


Out of a total investment in power properties of $139,414,000 the com- 
pany would have $5,400,000, or 3.9 per cent; and out of a total invest- 
ment in nitrate properties of from $73,000,000 to $95,000,000 the com- 
pany would have from $4,000,000 to $26,000,000, dependent upon certain 
contingencies, or from 5.5 to 27.5 per cent. 

POWER INSTALLATION AND OUTPUT 

The bill proposes the following power projects with the following 

installation: 


Horsepower 
/ TT —:. ——VTA—T—V—T—V———— ) E SD 
e ee ee 
S a A n T E EPONE E EIRE S E E ET 200, 000 
grenn lant : 
xisting installation.___._._.-__._..__horsepower.. 80, 000 
Rew inetalletion .. cco oo SS co n do 80, 000 
—— 160,000 
%%% | Oe A ae L — 1, 220, 000 


Dam No. 2 alone, with a capacity of 610,000 horsepower at 90 per 
cent efficiency and with 75 per cent load factor, will produce in the 
average year 2,280,000,000 kilowatt-hours of energy, and with the 
120,000-horsepower steam plant used only as an auxiliary, 2,480,000,000 
kilowatt-hours, of which 1,940,000,000 kilowatt-hours, or 78 per cent, 
will be primary power. With Dam No. 8 and its installation of 250,000 
horsepower added the total becomes 3,550,000,000 kilowatt-hours, of 
which 2,360,000,000 kilowatt-hours, or 67 per cent, will be primary. 
With the addition of Cove Creek and its storage of 2,600,000 acre-feet, 
and its installation of 200,000 horsepower, the total becomes 4,449,000,- 
000 kilowatt-hours, of which 4,225,000,000 kilowatt-hours, or 94 per 
cent, will be primary power. 

The total existing hydroelectric installation, exclusive of Dam No. 2, 
in the six adjacent States of Alabama, Georgia, North and South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, and Kentucky, comprising within their limits the“ south- 
ern superpower zone,” is 2,170,000 horsepower. The combined output of 
electric energy in these six States in 1926 by public utilities, street- 
railway companies, and municipalities was 5,800,000,000 kilowatt-hours. 
The total horsepower of installation, therefore, proposed to be turned 
over to Air Nitrates Corporation and American Cyanamid Co. is 55 per 
cent of the total now installed in these six States; and the total energy 
capable of being produced is nearly 80 per cent of the total being pro- 
duced and used in these States. These sites, which it is proposed to 
develop at Government expense and turn over to a private corporation 
for its use, have a power-producing capacity greater than has ever 
before been given into the possession of any other corporation, public 
or private. 

POWER REQUIRED FOR NITRATE PRODUCTION 

Existing nitrate plant No. 2 is built for utilizing the cyanamide proc- 
ess of producing ammonia. The Fixed Nitrogen Laboratory of the 
United States Department of Agriculture reports that the process re- 
quires about 13,000 kilowatt-hours of electric energy per annum per ton 
of nitrogen fixed. The synthetic process, to employ which would require 
the reconstruction and enlargement of plant No. 1, requires about 4,000 
kilowatt-hours per ton per annum, The sulphuric acid or “wet” 
process of producing phosphoric acid would require electric energy only 
for operation of motors. To produce the phosphoric acid by the electric- 
furnace process would, however, require some 16,000 (this figure is based 
on diammonium phosphate containing 25 per cent ammonia and 53 per 
cent P:0s) kilowatt-hours per annum per ton of fixed nitrogen in com- 
bination. The general mechanical operations of the various plants are 
unlikely to require more than 1,000,000 kilowatt-hours per annum, 


1 Maximum figures. 
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The amount of electric energy required per annum by the various 
methods and for outputs of 10,000, 20,000, and 48,000 tons of fixed 
nitrogen per annum are, therefore, as follows: 


1, Synthetic process for ammonia, wet process for phos- 


phoric acid: Kilowatt-hours 
„000 tons T 41, 000, 000 
20,000 tons . eS ees 81. 000, 000 
ie ee 193, 000; 000 
2. Cyanamide process for ammonia, wet process for phos- 
phoric acid: 
10,000 C Nord aeRO ATT 181, 000, 000 
Dose 261, 000, 000 
TTT 625, 000, 000 
8. Synthetic process for ammonia, electric furnace for 
phosphoric acid: 
10,000 tons__ 201, 000, 000 
20,000 tons 401. 000, 000 
48,000 tons 961, 000; 000 
291, 000, 000 
581, 000, 000 


48,000 tons. 
Under the terms of the proposal the lessee’s obligation to produce 


1, 393, 000, 000 


fertilizers is contingent. Its obligation to produce quantities containing 
in excess of 20,000 tons of fixed nitrogen per annum is contingent upon 
the construction by the United States of the Cove Creek project, or, if 
Congress elects not to construct, then the lessee need not begin such 
production until at least three years after it has applied for and 
received a license under the Federal water power act for the Cove Creek 
project. Since Congress is to have five years to decide whether to build 
itself, since thereafter an application by the lessee is optional, and, if 
made, may be for preliminary permit with three years’ duration before 
license is even applied for, it is apparent that the contingent proposal 
to produce in excess of 20,000 tons may never become an actual obliga- 
tion; or, if it does, that it may be deferred for at least 11 years. 

The obligation to install equipment for the production of fertilizer in 
excess of a quantity containing 10,000 tons of fixed nitrogen per annum 
is contingent upon the ability of the lessee to dispose for three successive 
years of the entire output of the first 10,000-ton unit, at a price equiva- 
lent to cost plus 8 per cent. The same limitation of obligation applied 
to each successive unit. Whenever there is in storage unsold fertilizer 
of a fixed nitrogen content of 2,500 tons production may be suspended 
altogether. 

Assuming that the lessee desires or is willing to produce and sell 
fertilizers to the totals named in its proposals, it is under no obliga- 
tion to use a cheap as compared with a costly method of production, 
and has no incentive to do so, providing only the product can be dis- 
posed of, for its own earning increase with increasing cost. Only if 
the more expensive methods use up electric energy upon which more 
than 8 per cent could be earned for other uses could the lessee be 
expected to employ the cheaper processes. Since the “ wet" process 
for production of phosphoric acid of the quality required appears to be 
more satisfactory than the electric-furnace method, and since the elec- 
tric energy required for the latter process would be worth hundreds of 
thousands of dollars per annum for purposes of sale or of use by the 
lessee in its private operations, it may reasonably be assumed that the 
lessee will not employ the electric-furnace method for production of 
phosphoric acid. 

With respect to the cyanamide versus the synthetic process of am- 
monia production, the former requires more than three times as much 
energy per annum, but the latter would require the reconstruction and 
enlargement of nitrate plant No. 1 at an expense of from $2,000,000 to 
$9,000,000, depending upon quantity to be produced. The only ap- 
parent incentive for using the cheaper of the two processes is the 
probability that the lessee would earn greater profit from employing 
the excess electricity for other purposes. Until, however, a more 
profitable use can be found for the huge volume of electric energy 
which the several plants will produce it may be assumed that the more 
expensive cyanamide process will be used exclusively in order to serve 
as a market for the surplus energy. If so, the amount of electric 
energy required to produce the maximum quota of fertilizers is 625,- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours per annum, less than one-seyenth of the total 
energy which it is proposed to turn over to the lessee and less than 
one-third of the primary energy available from Dam No. 2 and the 
steam plant when developed to 610,000 and 160,000 horsepower capacity, 
respectively. If eventually the cheaper method is employed, the lessee 
would be required to devote to fertilizer production only 4.3 per cent 
of the total energy proposed to be made available and only 10 per cent 
of the primary energy available from Dam No. 2 with the steam plant 
used as auxiliary. 

It is apparent, therefore, that the primary purpose of the companies 
making the offer is not to produce and sell fertilizer but to secure 
control for their own purposes of the largest block of cheap power 
available anywhere in the United States. Outside of the initial in- 
vestment in nitrate-producing plant and equipment, all of which is to 
be written off by charges to fertilizer costs in a period of 10 years if 
fertilizer can be disposed of at such costs, the lessee is protected 
against any loss and assured of a profit of at least 8 per cent in nitrate 
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operation. In view of the fact that Dam No. 2 when developed to 
full capacity and operated in connection with the enlarged steam plant 
will produce a primary output three times greater and a total output 
four times greater than the maximum probable requirements of full 
fertilizer production, it would seem that the privilege of receiving for 
their own unrestricted and unregulated use of from one and one-quarter 
to one and three-quarters billions of kilowatt-hours of electric power 
per annum produced in plants built almost exclusively at Government 
expense, and with average annual payments therefor of less than 3 
per cent upon the Government's investment therein, might be consid- 
ered an adequate subsidy without the additional proposal of a further 
expenditure of $69,000,000 by the United States solely for the purpose 
of providing at less than cost 2,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours more for the 
Sole benefit of these two corporations. 


PAYMENTS TO UNITED STATES 


The bill provides that, with certain important limitations, the lessee 
shall pay to the United States during the period of the lease 4 per 
cent interest on the investment of the United States made or to be 
made in the power properties. Certain small annual payments are also 
to be made for repairs and maintenance of dam and for maintenance 
and operation of the locks. Finally, the bill proposes certain other 
annual payments of relatively minor amounts to give an appearance of 
amortization of the Government’s investment. Since, however, these 
“amortization” payments are computed on the assumption of 4 per 
cent compound interest for a term of 100 years, twice the lease period, 
but with no provision whatever for actual accumulation of such inter- 
est, they are relatively inconsequential and merely a gesture. 

Dam No. 2, including locks, has cost to date $46,588,000. The first 
item of new construction under the program of bydro power-plant 
development is the installation of the remaining 10 units in Dam No. 
2, estimated to cost $8,285,000. For the purpose of estimating annual 
Payments, it is assumed that work on this item will be performed 
during the second and third years of the lease period. When com- 
pleted, the total cost of Dam No. 2 will be, therefore, $54,873,000. 
Maintenance and operation payments will not be altered by the new 
construction. It is proposed to pay interest on the cost of Dam No. 
2, less “expenditures and obligations paid or incurred,” by the United 
States prior to May 31, 1922,” or $16,282,000. This amount deducted 
from the preceding figures leaves $30,306,000 upon which interest 
at 4 per cent, or $1,212,240, is to be payable for three years, and 
$38,591,000 upon which $1,543,680 is to be payable thereafter. For 
the first six years, however, rentals are to be limited to $200,000 per 
annum. 

In addition to the payments for interest, the rentals include so-called 
“amortization payments“ computed on the $46,588,000 for three years, 
and thereafter on the cost of the completed project, estimated as 
$54,873,000. These payments of $37,643 and $45,194 per annum are 
likewise deferred for the first six years. All deferred payments are 
to be carried forward unpaid, with 4 per cent simple interest thereon, 
until the thirty-fifth year of the lease. Therefore the deferred pay- 
ments with accumulated interest are to be paid off in 15 annual install- 
ments, with interest at 4 per cent until date of payment. 

For the maintenance of Dam No. 2 and for the maintenance and 
operation of the locks payment will be made of $35,000 per annum in 
quarterly installments, 

The several classes of payments actually to be made on account of 
Dam No. 2 and percentages that such payments bear to the Govern- 
ment's investment, exclusive of locks, will be as follows: Payments 
for the thirty-sixth to the fiftieth years and for the entire period are 
given both with and without interest on deferred rentals. 


Dam No. 2 


First to sixth year, inclusive 
feront: to thirty-fifth me in- 


Interest on deferred payments, while an item of cost of energy pro- 
duced, is not, of course, a payment for the use of Government property, 
but only a recompense to the United States for excess interest which it 
would have to pay because of the deferment of the “ rental” payments 
during the first six years of the lease. 

Dam No. 3 with transmission line connecting it to Dam No. 2 is esti- 
mated to cost $34,875,000, with an additional $2,000,000 for locks. On 
this amount less $6,000,000, or $30,875,000, the lessee is to pay interest 
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at 4 per cent per annum. “Amortization" payments are to be computed 
on the $36,875,000 and there is to be a maintenance and operation pay- 
ment of $20,000 per annum. ‘The actual payment for interest and 
“amortization” during the first three years of possession is to be 
$160,000 per annum, deficiencies to be carried forward with interest as 
on Dam No. 2 and paid off after the thirty-fifth year. It is assumed 
that work will be begun on Dam No. 2 during the third year of the 
lease period and that the plant will come into possession of the lessee 
at beginning of sixth year. of lease period. On the same basis as for 
Dam No. 2, annual and total payments and their relation to the Gov- 
ernment’s investment, exclusive of locks, in Dam No. 3 will be as follows: 


Dam No. 8 
Per cont on 
Interest Govern- 
Payments per annum 5 3 Total — | in- 
tization in Dam 
No.3 


Sixth to eighth year, inclusive. $160, 000 $20, 000 $180, 000 0.52 
N sri to thirty-fifth year, incl 
SE TA ESR E 1, 264, 795 20,000 | 1,284,795 3.67 
Thirty fit to fiftieth year, inclu- 
With interest 1,884, 843 20,000 | 1, 904, 843 5.48 
Without interest 1, 485, 745 20,000 | 1,505, 745 4.32 
Totals for period: 
With interest 62, 902, 110 900, 000 | 63, 802, 110 3. 69 
Without interest 55, 575, 000 900, 000 | 56, 475, 000 3. 27 


With respect to the Cove Creek project it is assumed that probabili- 
ties of navigation use are too small to justify construction of locks 
over the proposed 225-foot dam. Estimate of the cost of the dam, 
power house for 200,000 horsepower, and transmission line to Dam No. 2 
is $34,140,000. It is further assumed that the project, if bulit, will be 
completed and ready for delivery at the end of the ninth year of the 
lease period. The bill provides that payments for interest and “ amorti- 
zation shall be based on a maximum expenditure of $20,000,000 if locks 
are not provided. Payments would begin at the end of the tenth year, 
and be uniform throughout the balance of the lease period, as follows: 


Cove Creek 


Payments per annum: 


. - 8899. 000 
“Amortization ’ 16, 160 
Maintenance and operat , 000 
7 ee 866, 160 

Total DAINO: for period- -.. 35, 512, 560 


Equivalent to 2.5 per cent upon umite Government investment of 
$34,140,000. 

Neither interest, “amortization,” nor maintenance payments are to 
be made upon any part of the Government's investment of $12,326,000 
in the existing steam plant. 

On the Government's investment in power properties (excluding navi- 
gation facilities) and varying from $55,714,000 (present investment) to 
$133,104,000 estimated ultimate investment, the aggregate of the above 
payments without interest on deferred payments, or $169,514,000, would 
amount to an average annual return on such investment of 2.6 per cent 
through the 50-year period. 

The annual combined payments for interest, “amortization,” and 
maintenance, the current investment in the Government's power proper- 
ties under lease, and the percentage relation of annual payments to 
current investment are as follows: 


Combined power properties, Dams Nos, 2 and 3, Cove Creck and present 
steam plant 


Per cent 
Current in- 
Annual pay-| vestment 8 
ments power United 
properties States 
P E E EEEE 0.40 
38 
30 
-2 
2 
42 
85 1 1 
* 5 
6 2 18 
Tenth to thirty-fifth 2.84 
Calan Pag a to fiftiet 
h interest 4.30 
3. 33 
2.93 
2.60 


1 Variable. 
COST OF POWER 


The cost of power produced in the seyeral plants covered by the pro- 
posal will vary in accordance with the amount of energy produced. The 
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two chief items of cost will be the payments to the United States and 
the cost of fuel f: + the operation of the steam plant. The following 
estimates are made for full operation: 


lacement 
‘Transmission oe 
3 overhead... 


Since there is no provision requiring replacement of equipment beyond 
the extent profitable to the lessee, the estimates assume one replacement 
only of steam turbines during the period of the lease and replacement in 
hydro plant of only minor equipment not subject to satisfactory repair. 

From such of the above figures as are applicable to the several com- 
binations, and with the appropriate payments to the United States added, 
estimates of costs per kilowatt-hour of total energy output and of total 
primary power are approximately as contained in the following table: 


Costs per kilowatt-hour in mills and output in thousands of kilowatt- 
hours per annum 


FF 2, 327 9 
Primary 
Costs of operation. $340, $, 
Payments to United States: 
Mini $235, 000 i 
$3, 881, 
COSTS, TOTAL AND PER KILOWATT- 
HOUR 
Minimum yea $7, 055, 000 
Kilowatt-hour, total 1. 57 
Kilowatt-hour, primary. 1.67 
Maximum year $9, 130, 000 
Kilowatt-hour, total 1.68 22 2.24 2.03 
EUT 59 egi 2.77 2.16 


Innived 10 ul e e at Darn No. a 5 — 60, — canvass oe — et 
apes 5 vette power si seasons ofthe year when water ie riot available to operate th the 
hydro plant to capaci 

Of the total pease power made available under column (1) 95,000,000 
kilowatt-hours would be steam produced. With 120,000 kilowatts of 
steam Installation the amount of primary power supplied by steam would 
be 268,000,000 kilowatt-hours with Dam No. 2 alone and 325,000,000 
kilowatt-hours with Dam No. 2 combined with Dam No. 3, or with that 
dam and Cove Creek. The cheapest kilowatt-hour cost for total output 
would be produced by Dam No. 2 with the 60,000-kilowatt steam plant, 
namely, 1.18 mills per kilowatt-hour as the average cost during the 
50-year period. This low cost is due to the fact that payments are not 
required for the steam plant and for only a part of the investment in 
the hydro plant and because the amount of steam energy is relatively 


The figures under the preety headed “ DADENG 2, oe 


During the first six years of operation, when the payments to the 
United States are merely nominal, Dam No. 2, if completed and operated 
with the existing steam plant, could deliver the total output at an 
average cost to the lessee of less than one-half mill per kilowatt-hour, 
while, if all costs were charged solely against the primary power, that 
power would cost only three-fourths of a mill per kilowatt-hour. 

The costs of power for the maximum years, thirty-fifth to fiftieth, in- 
clusive, during which deferred payments with interest thereon are being 
liquidated, are only slightly in excess of 2 mills per kilowatt-hour for the 
output of all the plants. The averages for the 50-year period are, how- 
ever, well below 2 mills per kilowatt-hour. By building these plants at 
Government expense and leasing them, as is proposed, for annual pay- 
ments which are less than the United States must itself pay out in 
interest, and by making no requirements for depreciation reserves, a 
situation would be produced whereby the lessee would secure the largest 
block of power available to any corporation in the United States, or else- 
where, at a cost materially less than anywhere else in the United States, 
with the possible exception of Niagara Falls. 
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Under the terms of the proposal the lessee is to have an 8 per cent 
“turnover” profit on all fertilizers produced and sold. The costs“ 
upon which the 8 per cent is computed cover all possible items of cost, 
including a 10 per cent write-off of capital each year. If the product 
can be sold there is no loss. If the product can not be sold at an 8 per 
cent profit, operations may be suspended. Under such circumstances the 
lessee would lose its investment in new nitrate plant. Presumably the 
question of whether nitrates can or can not be produced and sold under 
the conditions prescribed will be determined before the second unit goes 
into operation. In absence of ability to produce and sell fertilizers at a 
profit, losses would therefore be limited to the investment in the first 
unit, which could readily be written off in a short time from the profits 
from power. 

The cost of fuel alone for steam-plant operations in the Tennessee 
Valley in plants like the Sheffield plant is estimated at 4 mills per 
kilowatt-hour. This figure does not include other operating expenses, 
or any fixed charges. The cost of production of power in the projects 
covered by the proposal if handled on a commercial basis with invest- 
ment made by the lessee, with 6 per cent interest on the investment, 
and with adequate reserves for property renewal, would be not less 
than 3 mills per kilowatt-hour for all energy produced. There appears 
to be no other group of sites in the Tennessee Basin which could pro- 
duce power equally as cheap. The surplus power produced under the 
proposal should have, therefore, a sale value of not less than 3.5 mills, 
and probably of not less than 4 mills, per kilowatt-hour of primary 
power. If the value of the excess of primary power over the require- 
ments of fertilizer production—which latter is assumed for this purpose 
as 625,000,000 kilowatt-hours per annum—be taken as 3.5 mills, and if 
for the secondary power in amounts not in excess of 20 per cent of the 
primary produced 3 mills be taken, with the next 20 per cent at 2 mills, 
and with all the remainder at 1 mill, the value of the power available 
to the lessee for its own use would be as follows: 


Dam No. 2 and 60,000-kilowatt steam plant 


790,000,000 kilowatt-hours at 580.0038 — — $2, 765, 000 
283.000, poo kilowatt-hours at $0.003___ 849, 
283,000,000 kilowatt-hours at 30.002 66. 
246,000,000 kilowatt-hours o ees 846, 000 
4, 526, 000 


Total annual costs of producing power would vary from $1,075,000 to 
$3,191,000 and average $2,734,000 with corresponding credits of $288,- 
000, $1,050,000, and $738,000 for cost of the 625,000,000 kilowatt-hours 
for fertilizer production charged at the average cost of all energy pro- 
duced. These costs deducted leave the following net profits on power 
operations which would be made by the lessee without a dollar of in- 
vestment of its own in power properties: 

Minimum annual profit 
Maximum annual profit 3. 759, 000 
Average annual profit___ 2, 530, 000 

With Dam No. 2 and the 120,000-kilowatt steam plant the lessee 
would have an investment of $5,400,000 in the steam plant. The sales 
values of surplus energy on the same conditions as above would be 
$6,064,000. Costs of production with corresponding credits for power 
used for fertilizers would leave: 
Minimum annual profit $1, 940, 000 
Maximum annual profit... 4.071, 000 
Average annual profit.___._._.______. 2. 831. 000 

With Dams Nos. 2 and 3 ahd the 120,000-kilowatt steam plant and 
with the same investment by the lessee of $5,400,000 the sales value of 
tbe surplus power would be $8,418,000 and the profits, making deduc- 
tions of costs with credits for power used for fertilizers would be: 


-----» $1, 657, 000 


Minimum annual Dr — $2,102, 000 
Maximum annual op eet, a ECR AEA EL PERE RANA eee 840. 000 
Avera gé anneal: Orono ee. 3, 591, 000 


Similarly, with Cove Creek added, total values of surplus power would 
be $13,395,000 and profits as follows: 
Minit aineal y 


Maximum annual profit. axes, 
Average annual pro ek 


ADDITIONAL RIGHTS GRANTED LESSEE _ 


In addition to the properties covered directly by the lease the pro- 
posal provides that the lessee within 90 days after the approval of the 
lease shall organize a subsidiary corporation and within 90 days there- 
after shall cause such corporation to apply to the Federal Power Com- 
mission for a preliminary permit under the Federal water power act for 
three additional power sites on the Clinch River, namely, Senator, Milton 
Hill, and Clinton sites. The commission is directed to issue such permit 
when applied for, and the bill would grant the applicant a priority of 
five years, or two years more than the maximum authorized by the 
Federal water power act, If within the 5-year period the company 
applies for a license, the commission is directed to issue the same, if the 
plans and specifications are approved by the Chief of Engineers and 
Secretary of War as being “well adapted to develop, conserve, and 
utilize in the public interest the navigation and the water-power develop- 
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ment of such region.” The bill specifically exempts the company from | estimate presented by Mr. Merrill, the executive secretary of | 
payment to the United States of any moneys on account of benefits from |, the Power Commission. 


headwater storage in Cove Creek Dam. 
PUBLIC REGULATION 


The bill prevides that the lessee shall agree to dispose for the pur- 
pose of general distribution of such electric energy produced as may not 
be used for the following purposes : 

Production of fertilizer, 

Operation and lighting of locks. 

Uses of the lessee. 

Uses of American Cyanamid Co. 

Uses of any subsidiary corporation of either, 

Uses in local industry at or near Muscle Shoals. 

It is apparent that the lessee intends to make use of all energy 
possible in the manufacturing operations of itself and of its sub- 
sidiaries and allies. Only to the extent that it can not use the power 
for these purposes will there be any power for general distribution, 
The power used for the purposes above listed will be subject to no public 
regulation whatever. Power sold for general distribution will be subject 
to public regulation only if the lessee itself distributes the power and 
sells it to consumers. If it wholesales the power to a distributing 
company, the sale of power for such purposes by the lessee is specifi- 
cally exempted from public regulation by the statutes of Alabama, 
There is not likely, therefore, under the terms of the proposal and Dill 
to be any public regulation whatever of the 1,220,000 horsepower covered 
by the proposal and of the 4,500,000,000 kilowatt-hours of energy that 
can be produced. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, as a matter of fact, under this. 
bid the following installations would have to be made on the 
part of the Government: Dam No, 2, 600,000 horsepower, addi- 
tional machines. Dam No. 3, 250,000 horsepower. We would 
have to build that dam. At Cove Creek, 250,000 horsepower. 
We would have to build that dam. The steam plant would 
be increased from 80,000 horsepower to 120,000 horsepower at 
Government expense. That would give a total installation of 
power of 1,170,000 horsepower. That is what these companies 
would get under their bid. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senator tell me 
how much they would pay the Goyernment per horsepower 
under this bid? 

Mr. NORRIS. They would not pay them anything, practi- 
cally; but what the bid pretends to do is to provide for pay- 
ment to the Government of something on this investment,which, 
as I have shown, is 3 per cent per annum. They do not pay 
by the horsepower. 

Mr. WHEELER. I did not know whether the Senator has 
figured what they would pay per horsepower, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
to me? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. From what the Senator has said let me 
see if I understand just exactly what this means. The Goy- 
ernment would be required to spend about the same under 
the Cyanamid bid as under the Senator's measure, The differ- 
ence is that when it was spent under the Cyanamid bid the 
property would be all the Cyanamid Co.’s property, while if it 
were spent under the Senator's bill the property would all be 
the Government's property, and a very valuable one at that. Is 
not that in a nutshell the difference between the two? 

Mr. NORRIS. There is one correction to be made, The 
amount to be expended by the Government under the Cyanamid 
bid is much more than would be expended by the Government 
under the bill we have before us. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Twice as much, 

Mr. McKELLAR. It is some more, but the difference is 
this: That when it it is spent under the Cyanamid Co.'s bid the 
property is the Cyanamid Co.’s property, in all its substance 
and effect, while it is the Government’s property if the improve- 
ments are made under the Senator’s bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. It is theirs for 50 years under the lease. 

Mr. McKELLAR,. How is that? 

Mr. NORRIS. It belongs to the Cyanamid and Union Carbide 
Cos. under the lease for 50 years. 

Mr. McKELLAR. But the conditions of recapture are such 
that the Cyanamid Co. would virtually sell it back to the 
Government at its value at that time. 

Mr. NORRIS. There is another important consideration in 
connection with the utiligation of the Cove Creek storage. 

Mr. WHEELER. What was the total amount they proposed 
to pay the Government in rentals? The Senator said it 
amounted to about 3 per cent, but I was wondering what the 
total amount was. 

Mr. NORRIS. I could not give the total. Some of these 
investments are estimates. We could not figure mathematically 
so as to tell just exactly what it would be. I haye given the 


I am going to discuss later on Cove Creek, but I happen to 
have before me a letter from Mr. Merrill from which I want to 
quote in regard to Cove Creek. While it is a little out of place 
in my argument at this point, I think I ought to read it now 
because I might not be able to lay my hands on it in the vast 
be tee of documents I have relating to this subject. Mr. Mer- 

says: 


There is another important consideration in connection with the 
utilization of Cove Creek storage, and that is whether it is to be em- 
ployed for the primary purpose of river regulation or for the primary 
purpose of producing the most power at Cove Creek; the latter, of 
course, would be the purpose which an industrial operator must neces- 
sarily have in mind, The continuous release of water from Cove 
Creek for industrial power-plant operation would very materially reduce 
the value of that storage for power development and navigation on the 
Tennessee River as a whole. I attach you two paragraphs of a 
memorandum covering this matter, 


I will go into that more in detail a little later, but that bears 
out what I have been arguing ever since we have had a Cove 
Creek proposition, ever since I have given this sufficient atten- 
tion to understand what it was. That states, in a nutshell, 
what I am going to demonstrate a little bit later more in detail. 

I want now to take up the question of propaganda which has 
been circulated over the United States in favor of the Cyanamid 
bid. That leads me directly to the representative in Washington 
of the American Farm Bureau Federation, Mr, Chester Gray. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Speaking of the matter of propaganda, I 
hardly suppose the Senator has had an opportunity to see the 
afternoon paper? 

Mr. NORRIS. No. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Would the Senator permit me at this 
point to read what Mr. Worthington has said about the Sena- 
tor's bill? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield for that purpose? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Evening Star says: 


WORTHINGTON SEES SHOALS BILL VETO—CLAIMS LEGISLATIVE EFFORTS FOR 
GOVERNMENT OPERATION WILL PROVE FUTILE 


(By the Associated Press) 


A prediction that President Hoover would veto a Muscle Shoals bill 
providing for Government operation was made in a memorandum pre- 
pared by James W. Worthington, chairman of the executive committee 
of the Tennessee River Improvement Association, which was placed 
to-day in the record of the Senate lobby committee. 

“With this evidence before us,” the memorandum added, “is it not 
a futile running in a circle to go the rounds of a legislative campaign 
in favor of Government operation when a presidential veto most cer- 
tainly waits such legislation if passed, leaving us exactly where we 
are now.” 


I am wondering if Colonel Worthington is speaking for the 
President of the United States? The lobby committee has 
been trying to get Colonel Worthington before it for quite a 
long time, and he has been getting out of it on one excuse and 
another until to-day, when the bill is first being considered, 
when he made this statement to the committee. I do not believe 
Colonel Worthington speaks for the President of the United 
States. I can not believe it. Nothing would make me believe 
it except the veto itself. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Does the Senator from Tennessee mean to 
insinuate that the gentleman named, Mr. Worthington, prefers 
to be heard from a long distance rather than to come here and 
appear before the committee? 

Mr. McKELLAR. My understanding is that Colonel Worth- 
ington is very much in favor of the Cyanamid bid and is the 
chief lobbyist for that bill in Washington, as he has been for a 
number of years. He was not before the committee himself. 
He merely sent a memorandum in which he assumes virtually to 
quote the President. I can not believe that Colonel Worthing- 
ton is quoting the President of the United States, and I hope 
the President will make some statement about it. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. Worthington of course has been the chief 
lobbyist. He has been engaged first in behalf of Mr. Ford, then 
of the power companies, and now of the Cyanamid-Union Car- 
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bide Co. I think he could support anybody’s propostt n if 
there was enough in it. The peculiar thing about it is that the 
lobby committee can not get him before them. He is sick when 
they want him. He is in the hospital and can not come when 
they want him. However, the lobby investigation has shown the 
awful propaganda that has been carried on in addition to what 
was already developed by investigations from other sources, 
some of which were made by the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

The farmers of the United States were to be handled by 
Chester Gray, Washington representative of the greatest farm 
organ zation on earth, who draws a salary paid by the farmers 
who toil in the fields and in the sun, on the theory that their 
representative in Washington is representing them, and that he 
is not in the employ of some power trust or some other corpora- 
tion that is trying to farm the farmer, that is trying to rob the 
farmer, that is trying to deceive the farmer, and yet it will ap- 
pear that practically that has been the chief occupation of this 
man, Chester Gray, in Washington. 

Mr. President, I have in my hand a postal card RS to 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, 601 to 604 Munsey Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. On the back of it this is written. 


To the AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
Washington Office, 601-605 Munsey Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN : Please send me the plate mats (indicate choice) for the 
Muscle Shoals article shown in the proof sheet received from you. It is 
my understanding that there is no charge for these, and that I will have 
exclusive use of them in this town provided my request reaches you first. 
Address the package as follows: Name of paper— 


This one is from California. The next postal I have came 
from the State of South Carolina and another one came from 
the State of Washington. These cards were sent out all over 
the United States. I have had them come to me from my own 
State of Nebraska. I have seen them from very many States, 
all just the same. How did these editors, mostly of country 
newspapers, get these cards? It is quite apparent from a read- 
ing of the cards that the editors got them from the Farm Bureau 
Federation. Here is the letter that went out with them, dated 
February 9, 1928: 


To all State Farm Bureaus: The Muscle Shoals question will be de- 
cided by action in the House and Senate in a short time. 


That is before we acted upon it. 


As you know, the Farm Bureau has indorsed the offer of the American 
Cynamid Co. as now embodied in the Willis-Madden bill. 


That is the thing we had to fight at that time, and it is the 
same thing now, unless the investigations of the power lobby 
have blown them out of the water. 


No other offer bas been presented to Congress and decision must be 
made between the Cyanamid offer and a resolution providing for Gov- 
ernment operation introduced by Senator Norris in the Senate and 
Congressmen MORIN and LAGUARDIA in the House. 


Then he goes on and describes the resolutions. I will ask to 
have this printed in full in my remarks at this point. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The letter is as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., February 9, 1938. 
To ali State Farm Bureaus: 

The Muscle Shoals question will be decided by action both in the 
House and Senate in a short time. As you know, the Farm Bureau has 
indorsed the offer of the American Cyanamid Co. as now embodied In 
the Willis-Madden bill. No other offer has been presented to Congress 
and the decision must be made between the Cyanamid offer and a reso- 
lution providing for Government operation introduced by Senator Norris 
in the Senate and Congressmen MORIN and LAGUARDIA in the House. 

The Norris-Morin resolution does not guarantee any fertilizer produc- 
tion, but simply a fund for experimenting in fertilizer manufacture. 
Furthermore the Norris resolution separates the fertilizer manufacture 
from the power and thus destroys our surest guaranty of production, 
namely, that failure to carry out guaranties means a loss of the power. 

The usual tactics are being used in charging that we in the Farm 
Bureau are not representing the farmers in this fight, but that we are 
representing the power interests. As you know, this matter has long 
been considered by the executive committee and by our legislative 
committee, and no hasty decision was reached. 

We can win this fight and put Muscle Shoals to work for the farmer 
in a practical business way and not let it be taken from us for a use- 
less experiment in Government operation if you will tell your Senators 
in no uncertain terms just what you wish done with the Shoals legisla- 
tion. Write to your Senators at once and I will advise you later when 
to communicate with your Members in the House. 
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We can not win fights like this without the support of our people 
back home, and I am counting on you to get right behind this drive. 
Yours respectfully, 
AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
CHESTER H. Gray, 
Washington Representative. 
P. S.—You will receive next week a copy of the report of the Wash- 
ington offices to be made to the board of directors on February 16 and 
17. You may use this for publicity or otherwise. 


Mr. NORRIS. In one place in the letter he said: 


The usual tactics are being used, charging that we in the Farm 
Bureau are not representing the farmers in this fight, but that we are 
representing the power interests. As you know, this matter has long 
been considered by the executive committee and by our legislative com- 
mittee, and no hasty action was reached. 


The legislative committee and the other committee, controlled 
not entirely but in major part by men like Chester Gray, and, 
like Chester Gray himself, are sending out bulletins to the farm- 
ers of the country giving colored reports of what all of these 
propositions mean. 

Who signs that letter? It is signed— 


The American Farm Bureau Federation, Chester H. Gray, Washington 
representative. 

F. S. — Lou may receive next week a copy of the report of the Wash- 
ington offices to be made to the board of directors. You may use this 
for publicity or otherwise. 


In other words, that gives away what I said a while ago as 
to the board of directors: 


You will reeeive a copy of the report to the board of directors. 


Chester Gray perhaps dictated every word of the report. 
He is the man who is working for the Cyanamid Co., the Union 
Carbide Co., the power companies, while he pretends to repre- 
sent the honest, toiling farmers of the United States. That is a 
part of his propaganda to practice deception upon the people 
wo; by their pennies, pay him for the bread and butter which 

e eats. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. Certainly. 

Mr. BLACK. I merely wish to call the Senator’s attention 
to the fact that the bulletin and the mats sent out were not 
sent out by Mr. Gray, but they were sent out by Mr. O. M, Kile, 
who appeared to be the National Agricultural Co. The evidence 
showed before the lobby committee that he was paid a salary 
for that work by the American Cyanamid Co. and by the Union 
Carbide Co. Ostensibly, the letter indicates they were sent by 
the Farm Bureau, but in reality they were sent by Mr. Kile as 
stated. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; there is no question about that. Does 
the Senator mean to convey any idea that Chester Gray had 
nothing to do with it? He knew all about this. 

Mr. BLACK. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. NORRIS. He is a part of the whole thing. 

Mr. BLACK. The Senator stated Mr. Gray sent them out. 
I wanted to show the Senator that Mr. Gray did not send them 
out. Although they were ostensibly from the Farm Bureau 
Federation, in reality they went out from an employee of the 
American Cyanamid Co. and the Union Carbide Co. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; that is right; signed by Chester Gray. 

Mr. BLACK. Yes; ‘that is correct. 

Mr. NORRIS. Here is another one sent out “to the editor.” 
I have read the postal card. The editor sends in to get the 
mats. I have here one after it is printed. There is a picture 
of Dam No. 2. There is a picture of Congressman Madden, 
who was at that time fathering the proposition in the House of 
Representatives. There is a picture of the loading of air 
nitrates in New York Harbor, another beautiful picture. At the 
top is this letter: 


To the Eprror: 

Thousands of persons are interested in the question of the final dis- 
position of Muscle Shoals. Farmers are particularly interested in 
getting Muscle Shoals put to work producing a supply of cheap fer- 
tilizers. 


That is the kind of cry—a deceptive cry—that went out to the 
farmer—cheap fertilizer by the cyanamide process, an absolute 
impossibility ; and Chester Gray knew it. 

The letter says: j 

We believe your readers would like to haye the information given 
herewith. It is furnished in mat form on request, free of charge, to 
one newspaper in each town by the Washington office of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, 601-604 Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 
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At the bottom of the letter is this language: 
Merely sign your name and address and mail the inclosed postal card. 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, am I to understand that was 
also paid for and sent out by the American Cyanamid Co.? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. I will come to that a little later. 

Get that picture in your minds. The Farm Bureau, under the 
direction of Chester Gray, sent out this material to every coun- 
try newspaper—I think every one. He denies it, but the cards 
have come from all quarters of the United States, and the tes- 
timony later on showed that the Cyanamid Co. paid over $7,000 
to have it done. He sent this out. This [exhibiting] shows how 
it would look when reproduced and printed, At the top is the 
brief letter which I have read, in which it is said the mat is 
free. They pay the express on it. There is included also a 
postal card, not requiring the payment of any postage, and 
containing the words which I have already read. All the editor 
has to do is to sign it and drop it in the post office, and the mat 
from which there could be printed that kind of propaganda 
article would come to the editor ready to be put into the press, 
and it would cost the editor nothing. 

There are some good things in the article. Propagandists al- 
ways include in their sin, in their evil, in their deception, in 
their lies, something that is attractive and good. In addition 
to the specimen I have shown the Senate there are a number 
of others which were sent out, as this mat [exhibiting] shows. 
In this case an entirely different proposition was advanced; but 
these articles could be had absolutely free of charge by any 
newspaper that would set them up and print them; and then 
the material would go out to the readers as though it were a 
written article prepared for that particular newspaper alone. 
That is the kind of deception that Chester Gray was practicing 
upon his constituents who had selected him as their representa- 
tive here in Washington. 

Mr. President, here [exhibiting] is another one sent out in the 
same way, only it is a little more beautifully illustrated than the 
other dne. It has on it a picture of Chester Gray himself, It 
contains the same notice at the top; inclosed with it is a postal 
card for the editor to sign, and when signed and mailed by him 
he would receive a mat which would print the identical article 
with Chester Gray's photograph looking you right in the face 
Even the name of the photographers—Harris & Hwing—is re- 
produced on it. The poor deceived reader of the country press 
who perused the article would think that this great man, whose 
picture appeared in it and who had been selected as the farmers’ 
representative in Washington, was doing a great work for the 
farmer, when, as a matter of fact, he was working for the cor- 

. porations, for things which were directly contrary to the inter- 
ests of the American farmers, deceiving them, never telling them 
once that the Cyanamid Co., which he was boosting, had paid the 
expense and he was sending out the material in the name of the 
American farmer. Postal cards are also inclosed with this 
article. 

Now let us see what Chester Gray said in his testimony. 
However, before I quote from the testimony I will relate some 
other things not connected with this particular matter, but con- 
nected with Chester Gray. 

We have had for many months a tariff bill pending before us. 
The American farmer has been bound down to the earth by hav- 
ing to buy on one side of a tariff wall and to sell his surplus 
products upon the other side. During all that time the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation has had Chester Gray in Wash- 
ington. Did he ever try to remedy the situation for the farmer? 
Did he ever try to do anything for the American farmer in a 
way that would benefit him? He was drawing a salary, I pre- 
sume, from the American farmer; the American farmers, as 
members of the American Farm Bureau Federation, were saving 
their pennies, running their farms, perhaps, at a loss, thinking 
that this man would be able to obtain some favorable legislation 
for agriculture. What was he doing? 

When the tariff bill was under consideration did he try to 
secure a reduction in the tariff rates on aluminum, the product 
of Mr. Mellon’s trust? Did he try to reduce the tariff rates on 
cutlery? Did he try to reduce the tariff on any article which 
the farmer has to buy? No. 

What was he doing? He appeared before the House Ways 
and Means Committee and in the name of the American farmer 
he pleaded for a tariff on bananas! Chester Gray, the repre- 
sentative of the American Farm Bureau Federation, was asking 
Congress to impose a tariff on bananas; and the rema‘nder of 
his time he was trying to deceive the American farmers about 
Muscle Shoals; trying to induce them to believe that it was 
wise to turn it over to the Power Trust, to turn it over to the 
Cyanamid Co. and the Union Carbide Co. Why did he not 


appear before some committee and say, “A tariff is levied upon 
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carbide in order to protect the Unlon Carbide Co. from the 
product of the cheap power of Canada,” where power is de- 
veloped and turned over to the consumers by the public, where 
they have the same kind of power that we would have, to a 
great extent, if we should pass the pending measure for the 
benefit of the American farmer and business man in the South? 
Instead of putting a tariff upon carbide, in order to permit the 
Union Carbide Co. to compete with the cheaper carbide made 
from cheap power from Canada, instead of giving them a tariff 
so as to make the consumers’ price higher—60 per cent of which 
in this instance is paid by the American farmer—why did he 
not say, “ Provide for cheap power by developing Muscle Shoals 
without paying tribute to the Power Trust”? Why did he not 
say, “We can compete with the Canadian carbide if we can 
have cheap power in the United States,” and try to help us 
get cheap power from the property already owned by the Gov- 
ernment, already developed, by the taxpayers’ money? But, 
no; this representative of the American farmer, this fellow who 
poses before Congress, who goes to the White House and poses 
before the President as the farmers’ friend, was trying to block 
cheap power that would give the farmer cheap carbide so that 
when he is located away from the electric current he can secure 
acetylene light cheaper. Oh, no! Chester Gray was not work- 
ing for the American farmer. The American farmer thought 
so, and perhaps thinks so yet, but he was deceiving the men 
wao, by the saving of their pennies, contributed to his liveli- 


Now let us see what he said. He came before the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, and I want to read from the 
testimony he gave there, 

Mr. BLACK: On what date was the testimony given? 

Mr. NORRIS. I read from the hearings on a joint resolu- 
tion exactly similar to this, which took place on January 24, 
27, and 28 in 1928. Chester Gray was on the stand. I wish 
every American farmer could read this testimony; I wish the 
farmers could read every word of it. 

I have taken most of the afternoon already, and I can not 
read it all, but I am going to read a part of it, and perhaps 
on another occasion, if what I shall read brings a response 
from anybody who wishes to defend Chester Gray or the 
Cyanamid Co., I will read the remainder of it. Now, however, 
I will quote from his testimony before the Agricultural Commit- 
tee. The chairman of that committee is now honoring me with 
his presence; he presided at this hearing. As a member of the 
committee, I was present. The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Frazier], a member of the committee, was also there. After 
this man had testified for some time—and we had before us 
then samples such as I have produced here, and, although the 
wording of the articles was different, they had been sent out 
together with mats and postal cards similar to the ones which 
I have just exhibited to the Senate—we tried to get him to 
tell who paid the bill. Listen to this shrewd manipulator, 
screwing himself in and out in order to avoid a direct answer. 
He must have known the actual facts, if he knew anything, 
and everyone concedes that he is a shrewd man. The Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Frazier] said: 


For my own information, and, I think, perhaps, for the information 
of people in general, I should like to know something about the state- 
ment Mr. Gray made in regard to the money that is being spent by his 
organization coming from the 50 cents, as I understood it, annual 
membership fee. Does that include the propaganda you sent out, the 
mats and reports and letters and all that? 


Similar to that which I have introduced here in evidence. 


Is, that included in the 50-cent membership fee? 

Mr. Gray. Oh, as to this mat, with the limited distribution that it 
will have and has had, which, as I stated on yesterday, means that it 
has gone to the Military Affairs Committee of the House and to this 
committee—and did I state, to the agricultural editor, if I did not, I 
will now say it has gone to 50 or 75 agricultural editors in the United 
States—that is a very small expense— 


That mat which we had before us at that examination was 
entirely different from the one I haye produced here— 


and that does not amount to anything as compared to the expense 
of getting our messages to the people, which is always a part of our 
work, and a legitimate part of our work, as I believe has been agreed 
to here, 


Observe, Senators, he was asked a square question, which 
he has not answered in that long, rambling reply. He was 
asked by the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Frazier] if these 
expenditures, which it was quite apparent must have amounted 
to a considerable sum, were paid out of the 50-cent membership 
fees of the Farm Bureau; in other words, was the money put 
up by the Farm Bureau. He could have answered that yes or 
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no, but I have read his answer, and do Senators know now, 
considering his reply, whether it was or whether it was not? 
He was avoiding an answer. Let me go on. 


Senator Frazier. I wanted to know if you meant that all these cir- 
culars and other stuff sent out comes from the 50-cent membership 
fee? 

Mr. Gray. 1 have an arrangement made with the National Agricul- 
tural Publishing Co. that handles economically the work of getting all 
that out. Not having the facilities in my own office to do it, that is 
the way it is done—a very usual method. 


Observe, he has not answered the question yet. It was a 
simple question. He must have known the answer, but he does 
not tell it. 


Senator Fnazinn. But you have not answered my question, and I do 
not care whether you do or not, if you want to leave it that way. 

Mr. Gray. That is a regular press service that we employ to do that 
kind of work. And, of course, there is remuneration that that press 
service gets for that kind of work. 


He has not answered the question yet. 
Then I took him in hand, 


Senator Norrrs. Mr. Gray, in answer to Senator Frazimr’s question 
you referred to this mat. I think Senator Frazier was referring more 
to these other things to which I called your attention, There are mats 
that are sent out ready to put on the press for printing newspapers, 

* that, as your own statement shows were sent out to all the newspapers 
in the United States. 


I had been calling his attention to quite a good many other 
things, some of which I brought out here. 


There are mats that are sent out ready to put on the press for print- 
ing newspapers, that, as your own statement shows, was sent out to all 
the newspapers in the United States. 

Mr. Gray. Oh, no; not to all the newspapers in the United States. 

Senator Norris. Is that paid for out of this 50-cent membership fee? 

Mr. Gray. No; it is not paid for out of the 50 cents. Let me state it 
this way: It is not paid for out of that 6 cents allotted to us out of the 
membership fee for our legislative office. 

Senator Norris. Then how is it paid? 

Mr. Gray. I have an arrangement made with the National Agricul- 
tural Publishing Co. to distribute that material, and the cost of it is 
very low. 

Senator Norris. Who pays them? 

Mr. Gray. The American Farm Bureau Federation, cooperatively. 


That testimony was not given that way at the time I asked 
the question. That testimony was taken in 1928. I did not see 
it again until I started in with the particular measure that we 
have before us now. Then I thought I knew what Gray had 
testified to, and that is, that this expense was paid for by the 
Farm Bureau Federation. I did not believe it, of course. I 
was not going to let it rest there, either, although at that time 
I said nothing about it. Later on the lobby committee started ; 
and they put Mr. Bell on the witness stand. First, however, the 
Military Affairs Committee of the House put Mr. Bell on the 
witness stand. Mr. Bell is the president of the American 
Cyanamid_, Co.; and on the witness stand before the Military 
Affairs Committee of the House Mr. Bell testified that the 
American Cyanamid Co. paid this bill; they paid all this ex- 
pense; they paid something over $7,000° to carry on this propa- 
ganda under the name of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion. He testified to that. 

I knew that Chester Gray had said that the American Farnr 
Bureau Federation paid it. Somebody lied, evidently. I thought 
I knew who it was. I still think I do. I immediately got his 
testimony. I had never looked at it in its present form; and I 
saw this answer in answer to my question: 


Who pays them? 
That is, this printing outfit, for sending out this stuff. 
Mr. Gray. The American Farm Bureau Federation, cooperatively, 


I knew that the word “ cooperatively” was never uttered by 
Chester Gray when he testified. I think I know enough about 
examining a witness that if he had put that word in there when 
he answered my question I would not have stopped. I would 
have asked him what he meant by “cooperatively.” What does 
it mean? Who can tell what it means? So I said, “ Why, that 
has been changed”; and we sent and got the transcript of the 
reporter who took the evidence. 

As is the usual custom, Senators know, when a witness testi- 
fies he takes the transcript of his testimony, through the courtesy 
of the chairman of the committee, and corrects it. He is not 
supposed to make himself testify differently; but if he finds a 
grammatical error, or something of that kind, he changes it. 
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The transcript did not have the word “ cooperatively ” in that 
answer. It simply said, “The American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion.” That was his answer. That is what he said when he sat 
across the table from me and answered my question; and when 
he, out of the courtesy of the chairman of the committee, was 
allowed to take a transcript of his testimony, he wrote in the 
word “cooperatively,” and it went to the Government Printing 
Office in that form, and that is the reason it appears now—all 
of which he later admitted under oath before the lobby com- 
mittee when they put it up to him. 

When I found that, and after I knew of the testimony of Mr. 
Bell, and how it could be proven who paid this money, and that 
Chester Gray had practiced that deception upon the committee, 
I immediately started to notify the district attorney in this city 
with the object of having Chester Gray indicted for perjury; 
but I found, upon investigation, that when he testified before 
the Agricultural Committee he was not sworn. That is the only 
thing that has saved this Farm Bureau representative from 
looking between the bars in an outward direction. 

That is Chester Gray. That is the man who is backing up 
the American Cyanamid Co. and the Union Carbide Co. If I 
had the time I would read the testimony of Mr. Bell, and then 
I would read the testimony of Mr. Gray himself, where before 
the lobby committee this testimony was read to him. He was 
asked, “ What is the truth?” Mr. Bell testified that all of this 
was under the charge of Chester Gray in the handling of this 
money—Chester Gray, the great farmer. The only two things 
he has ever done in the tariff fight were these—I said there was 
only one thing a while ago, but there really were two: He asked 
for a tariff on bananas and he asked for a tariff on some kinds 
of oils and grease for the benefit of the American farmer. 

That is the way he earns his salary. That is the man that 
the American farmer thinks is in Washington looking after his 
interests, when he is deceiving his own people by sending out 
this deceptive literature under his own name, when all the ex- 
pense is paid for, the clerical work is paid for, everything is 
paid for by this corporation that he is boosting. 

So much for Chester Gray. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. McNARY. Does the Senator desire to oa further to- 

night? 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to go on a little while yet, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. McNARY. May I add this remark: It is desired by some 
Senators to have a short executive session. Probably the Sena- 
tor will be through by 5 o’clock to-day? 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to finish another point or two. 
Yes ; I will quit at 5 if that will be agreeable to the Senator. 

I have here, Mr. President, an excerpt from the testimony of 
William B. Bell, president of the American Cyanamid Co., be- 
fore the House Committee on Military Affairs, given Thursday, 
February 6, 1930. Since it is so late, and I have devoted so 
much time to so many things, I think, instead of reading it, I 
had better ask to have it printed without reading at this point 
in my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


EXCERPTS FROM THE TESTIMONY OF ME. WILLIAM B. BELL, PRESIDENT OF 
THE AMERICAN CYANAMID CO., WHEN HE APPEARED BEFORE THE HOUSE 
COMMITTED ON MILITARY AFFAIRS THURSDAY MORNING, FEBRUARY 6, 1930 


While I am on that subject I would like to add this: Some time ago, 
I am told, it was suggested that we employed or had in our employ or 
paid money to the American Farm Bureau Federation or Mr. Chester 
Gray, its Washington representative, or both. We have never paid 
either of them a cent; we have never made them the slightest promise 
or suggestion of compensation in the future; and that story is abso- 
lutely untrue. 

Some years ago there was a great deal of propaganda appearing in the 
papers against the Cyanamid offer. Nobody throughout the country 
seemed to know what the Cyanamid offer was. The offer had been 
indorsed by the national convention of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation. In fact, it has been indorsed in their national conventions 
in Chicago repeatedly. 

Mr. Gray prepared an article on the subject. That article seemed 
to us admirably to express and describe the situation and the offer of 
the American Cyanamid Co., and we asked Mr. Gray whether he would 
object to allowing us to reprint that article so that if the press of the 
country chose to print the article the people might know what the 
American Farm Bureau Federation thought about it and gain some 
idea of what the offer actually meant. Mr. Gray did not object to 
that, but said it must appear over his name; that he was responsible 
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for it. He had no money available for writing to the editors of different 
papers of the United States or furnishing them with mat service, or 
anything of that kind. We did not pay him any money; we did not 
pay his association any money; but we instructed our advertising 
agents to prepare mat service showing the reprint of the article so that 
men who ran stereotype plants in connection with their newspapers 
might have it reprinted by using these mats, and the letter went out 
to the editors of the United States over Mr. Gray's signature offering 
them the use of mat service in connection with the article, a copy of 
which article was inclosed. We paid for the postage of those letters. 
We paid for the postage on the returns. We paid for the postage on 
the mat service. We paid for the preparation of the mats. I am not 
sure that I can give the exact figures, but my recollection is that some 
1,500 or 1,600 editors availed themselves of that service, and the bill 
was, I think, $7,050 or $7,048. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, in the testimony taken before 
the lebby committee, commencing on page 2823, Mr. Gray, when 
questioned by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] was 
asked about making this change, putting in this word “co- 
operatively.” He said to Mr. Gray, “If you thought the change 
ought to be made, why did you not see Senator Norris and tell 
him about it, instead of putting it in without telling anybody?’ 
Mr. Gray said something to the effect that he was not on very 
good terms with me, and he did not think he ought to take it 
up with me; he could not get my permission. 

The man who reads that might take some stock in it. Asa 
matter of fact, I was not chairman of the committee. As a 
matter of fact, if Mr. Gray had doubt about making the change 
that he did not have any right as a matter of honor to make, he 
would have consulted the Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary], 
who was chairman of the committee. Those things sometimes 
happen. He would have called the attention of the Senator 
from Oregon to it; and if Mr. Gray wanted to change his testi- 
mony and explain that he had testified to something that was 
not true, the chairman of the committee would have had another 
hearing for him and let him correct his testimony in the regular 
way. The intimation that I had anything to do with it, as he 
nones in this testimony, is perfectly foolish. There is nothing 
to it. 

There is another thing that I want to take up as showing 
that Chester Gray is working for the Cyanamid Co. instead of 
the farmers. 

The American Cyanamid Co. make a great many materials. 
Among other things, they produced some time ago hydrocyanic 
gas, used or to be used in the fumigation of grain. The Agri- 
cultural Department had prepared a press release to give to 
the press; and Mr. Gray—supposed by the Agricultural De- 
partment, I presume, to represent the farmers of America— 
wrote them a letter in which he said: 


The proposed press release on “A New Fumigant for Wheat,” has 
been carefully read by me. 

He sent and got it first. 

I am of the opinion that the release as it is how written would not 
serve the purpose of inducing farmers and grain dealers to use the 
hydrocyanic acid gas, but would rather frighten all persons away from 
even experimenting with this new grain fumigant. 

I suggest, therefore, that the contemplated release be not used until 
it can be couched in terms more positively favorable to the use of 
this fumigant. 

You will let me suggest, I hope, that it might be helpful in this con- 
nection if the Department of Agriculture could conduct some demon- 
strations relative to the use of this fumigant in cooperation with the 
manufacturer. By doing so the uncertainties which seem to be evident 
in the tentative press release might be proven to be unfounded. 

Trusting this matter will receive your continued attention, I am 

Very respectfully, 
AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
CHESTER H. Gray, 
Washington Representative. 


That was written January 27, 1927, to Hon. R. W. Dunlap, 
Acting Secretary of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. : 

This press release on this new fumigant for wheat that he 
asked them not to give out, and which they did not give out, 
I am going to print in full at this point in my remarks; but I 
want to read an extract or two from it. Here is one thing 
that was said in this press release that was going to be given 
out by the Agricultural Department: 

It must be used, however, with’ great caution, due to the yery poison- 
ous nature of the material employed. 

At another place they say: 

Great care must be taken, however, to see that under the conditions 
of the process all of the cyanide is decomposed, 
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At another place they say: 


The facts as to whether wheat or flour treated with calcium cyanide 
fumigant retains sufficient hydrocyanic acid gas to be harmful if the 
wheat or flour be eaten raw have not been fully established. 


* . — * * 0 * 

Ordinarily screenings from wheat are used for animal feed in some 
form or other. Screenings from wheat treated by the new method may 
contain residual calcium cyanide. Care should be exercised by users of 
the new fumigant with regard to the disposition and use of such screen- 
ings. 
The fact that hydrocyanic acid gas in sufficient quantity is fatal to 
man and beast, as well as to insects of itself speaks the need for caution 
by users of the new method in its application. 


The Department of Agriculture, knowing that the Cyanamid 
Co. had manufactured this new thing, were sending out the 
bulletin to the newspapers; they were going to give publicity to 
it. They did not condemn it, but they called upon the users to be 
careful, as I have pointed out. They did not want any mistake 
made. 

Were they doing wrong? Was that right? Was it not the 
duty of the Department of Agriculture to tell the American 
farmer, “ You must be careful if you use this new process. You 
can not feed screenings which have been treated by this process 
to chickens or other animals. You had better be careful. It is 
poisonous. * It will do the work, but you must exercise great 
care.” And when Chester Gray saw that, he held it up. Why? 
Because those things were untrue? No; because, as he said in 
his letter, When that thing is given publicity the farmers will 
not use it.“ He could not deny a word the Department of Agri- 
culture said. As a representative of the American farmer he 
ought to have said, “ Of course, they must be cautioned in its 
use,“ but as a representative of the Cyanamid Co., interested 
only in the sale of its product, he did not want that caution 
given out, and he said, If you are going to do that thing, you 
had better not give it out,” as I have read it. Whom was he 
representing? For whom was he speaking when he asked 
that this be suppressed? Not the American farmer, in whose 
name he operated, but in the name of the American Cyanamid 
Co., the manufacturer of the product, and he was unwilling that 
the Department of Agriculture should tell the truth to the 
American farmer. Again, he was speaking for the Cyanamid 
Co. and not for the American farmer. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have printed in 
full at this point in my remarks the proposed press release 
entitled “A New Fumigant for Wheat.” 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


A NEW FUMIGANT FOR WHEAT 


The United States Department of Agriculture announces. the develop- 
ment by commercial manufacturers of a new and commercially effective 
method of fumigating wheat in large elevator bins. Experimental work 
involving the Kansas State Department of Agriculture, private enter- 
prises, and in a less exhaustive way, the Federal Department of Agri- 
culture, has established the practicability of fumigating wheat infested 
with insects with hydrocyanic-acid gas derived from calcium cyanide. 
The new method gives large storage elevator companies and flour mills a 
new method of controlling weevils in wheat that eliminates the objec- 
tionable features of fire and explosion hazards that have attended pre- 
viously recommended measures of control. (It must be used, however, 
with great caution, due to the very poisonous nature of the material 
employed.) 

Chemical milling and feeding tests with wheat fumigated by this new 
method have convinced a large group of millers, grain dealers, and sev- 
eral State departments of agriculture that when the hydrocyanic-acid 
gas derived from calcium cyanide is properly applied, the newly found 
method of insect control is commercially practicable. (Great care must 
be taken, however, to see that under the conditions of the process all of 
the cyanide is decomposed. 

The United States Department of Agriculture bas not made an exhaus- 
tive study of the new fumigant. However, such tests as the department 
has made indicate that the new method when properly used imparts no 
harmful effect to the wheat. Wheat treated by this new method takes 
on & disagreeable odor, which dissipates, however, when the wheat is 
sufficiently aerated. There is a slight quickening in the rate of fer- 
mentation of dough made from flour of wheat which has been treated 
by the new method. However, this is of little or no consequence. It is 
believed that suficient tests have been made to warrant the conclusion 
that the new fumigant has no direct harmful effect on wheat or flour 
from a milling and baking standpoint. The facts as to whether wheat 


or flour treated with calcium cyanide fumigant retains sufficient hydro- 
cyanic-acid gas to be harmful if the wheat or flour be eaten raw have 
not been fully established. 

In connection with the use of this fumigant, the department states 
that wheat carrying an odor of the hydrocyanic-acid gas when presented 
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for inspection and grading under the United States grain standards act 
will be certified as carrying an odor. 

Ordinarily, screenings from wheat are used for animal feed in some 
form or other. Screenings from wheat treated by the new method may 
contain residual calclum cyanide. Care should be exercised by users of 
the new fumigant with regard to the disposition and use of such 
screenings. 

The fact that hydrocyanic-acid gas in sufficient quantity is fatal to 
man and beast, as well as to insects, of itself speaks the need for 
caution by users of the new method in its application. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I wish that every American 
farmer could hear what I say to-day about the representative 
of the American Farm Bureau Federation. The testimony 
shows that he has not hesitated to go to the White House, to 
both President Coolidge and President Hoover. He represents 
himself, and has been represented by others, as the spokesman 
for American agriculture. 

The testimony shows that the only reason he is not behind 
the bars to-day for perjury and for deceiving the Senate com- 
mittee and the Senate of the United States is that he was not 
sworn at the time he testified. 

Can it be possible that the American farmer wants to be rep- 
resented by that kind of a man? Can it be possible that from 
now on any committee of the House or the Senate will permit 
that man ever to correct a word of his testimony? Can it be 
possible that they will eyer permit him to take the stand unless 
he is sworn before he testifies? 

Oh, how many times the American farmer has been deceived 
by those who were pretending to be his friends. Here is a man 
in their employ; here is a man to whom they pay a salary. 
He sits in Washington and sees the American farmer flim- 
flammed from morning until night in all of his activities by 
outrageous and indefensible tariff schedules, and he never raises 
his voice or his hand to try to relieve the farmer from those 
burdens. 

He has never been active anywhere here except in the interest 
of the Power Trust, the Cyanamid Co., the Carbide Co., and 
it is his business to bring over to these corporations the Ameri- 
can farmer. It is his business to send the propaganda out to 
defeat legislation relating to Muscle Shoals introduced in the 
interest of the farmer and in the interest of the public generally. 

The representative of the Farm Bureau Federation in Wash- 
ington is the man who sends out into the States the records of 
Members of the Senate and of the House. He is the man who 
sent out the letter and said: 


Now is the time to write to your Senators, I will tell you later when 
you shall write to the Members of the House of Representatives. 


He is the man who tried to deceive the Committee on Agri- 
culture. He is the man who falsely testified to the Committee 
on Agriculture. Read his testimony and see how he worked 
page after page to avoid telling a thing which he could have 
answered simply by saying “ yes” or “no.” 

He knew who had paid this money. He knew that the 
American Cyanamid Co. and the Union Carbide Co., in whose 
interest he was working, had footed the bill. But he did not 
tell until the testimony of other witnesses brought out the 
fact that he had made an untrue statement before the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture of the Senate. He did not tell until it was 
demonstrated from other sources that the American Cyanamid 
Co. and the Union Carbide Co. were footing the bill. 

Mr. President, that is the kind of man, that is the kind of 
people behind the opposition to the Muscle Shoals legislation. 
This is not a governmental proposition. The Government already 
owns the property at Muscle Shoals, and it is only a question 
of making that property more valuable, while at the same time 
giving an illustration to the American people and to the world 
of what can be done in the way of development and the dis- 
tribution of hydroelectric power to the business man, to the 
manufacturer, and to the farmer of the South. 

The farmers’ representative has been standing in the way 
of that kind of a development. He has been doing it in the 
name of American agriculture. He has been deceiving the 
American farmer with the false story he has been telling, that 
they can get cheap fertilizer by the cyanamide process, an out-of- 
date proposition as far as fertilizer production is concerned. 

Mr. President, I would probably not be able to finish what I 
have to say this afternoon, and with the understanding that I 
may proceed to-morrow, I will yield the floor. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I desire to have printed an 
amendment which I shall propose to the joint resolution now 
pending. It was one I had printed some months ago, but there 
are some changes made in the print and I think it would be 
more convenient to offer it to-night. I ask that it be reprinted 
and that it lie on the table for the present. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be reprinted 
and lie on the table. 

Mr. BLACK. I send to the desk a telegram which I ask to 
have read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read, as requested. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

SHEFFIELD, ALA., April 1, 1930. 
United States Senator Huco L. BLACK, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Alabama Power Co. by its attorneys called a business citizens’ meeting 
at city hall this evening and proposed to secure a million-dollar manu- 
facturing plant for Sheffield on condition that the people would renew 
their franchise here. Out of 90 present only 21 could be persuaded to 
vote for the proposition, a large percentage of whom were on their pay 
roll. We thought you should have these facts. 

SHEFFIELD MUSCLE SHOALS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
J. G. BAKER, Secretary. 


PROHIBITION ENFORCEMENT 


Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I desire to give notice 
that on to-morrow as soon as I can get recognition after the 
Senator from Nebraska concludes I shall speak briefly on the 
charts hung around the walls of the Senate Chamber by the 
Association Against Prohibition. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Chaf- 
fee, one of its clerks, announced that the House disagreed to 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 2667) to pro- 
vide revenue, to regulate commerce with foreign countries, to 
encourage the industries of the United States, to protect Ameri- 
can labor, and for other purposes; requested a conference with 
the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and that Mr. Hawtey, Mr. Treapway, Mr. BACHARACH, Mr. 
Garner, and Mr. Cottier were appointed managers on the part 
of the House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
bill (S. 2515) allowing the rank, pay, and allowances of a 
colonel, Medical Corps, United States Army, or of a captain, 
Medical Corps, United States Navy, to any medical officer below 
such rank assigned to duty as physician to the White House. 

The message further announced that*the House had agreed 
to the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 8807) to 
provide for the coordination of the public-health activities of the 
Government, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a 
joint resolution (H. J. Res. 251) to promote peace and to 
equalize the burdens and to minimize the profits of war, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS SIGNED 


The message further announced that the Speaker had affixed 
his signature to the following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Vice President: 

H. R.2673. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Arkansas State Highway Commission to construct, maintain, 
and operate a bridge across the Arkansas River at or near the 
city of Ozark, Franklin County, Ark. ; 

H. R. 5672. An act to abolish the Papago Saguaro National 
Monument, Arizona, to provide for the disposition of certain 
lands therein for park and recreational uses, and for other pur- 


poses ; 

H. R. 6123. An act to allow credit to homestead settlers and 
entrymen for military service in certain Indian wars; 

H. R. 6133. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
township of Aurora, III., to construct, maintain, and operate a 
free highway bridge across the Fox River at or near the village 
of North Aurora, III.; 

H. R. 8156. An act to change the limit of cost for the con- 
struction of the Coast Guard Academy ; 

H. J. Res. 274. Joint resolution making an appropriation for 
participation by the United States in the International Confer- 
ence for the Codification of International Law to be held at The 
Hague in 1930; and 

H. J. Res. 278. Joint resolution making an appropriation for 

cipation by the United States in the International Fur 
Trade Exhibition and Congress to be held in Leipzig, Germany, 
in 1930. 
HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 251) to promote peace and to 


equalize the burdens and to minimize the profits of war was 
read twice by its title and referred to the Committee on Military 


Affairs. 
REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action of 
the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amendments of 
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the Senate to the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regulate 
commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the industries of 
the United States, to protect American labor, and for other pur- 
poses, and requesting a conference with the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I move that the Senate insist 
upon its amendments disagreed to by the House of Representa- 
tives, accede to the request of the House for a conference on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses, and that the conferees on 
the part of the Senate be appointed by the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, let me ask the Senator if 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Smuamons] knows about 
the request for the appointment of conferees? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think so. I spoke to the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. Harrison], and I have not any doubt that the 
Senator from North Carolina is aware of it. 

Mr. McKBLLAR. Would it not be well to have him here? 

Mr. SMOOT. If there is any objection, I shall withdraw the 
motion. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I, myself, have no objection. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am quite sure there is no objection, or I 
would not have made the motion. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I wish to ask the Senator if the 
conference is to be a full and free one? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is to be a full and free conference so far 
as the Senate is concerned. 

Mr. JONES. Yes; but is it to be a full and free conference? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know what action the House will take, 
but it will not interfere at all with a full and free conference 
so far as the Senate is concerned. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will state that under 
the rules no other conference is in order except a full and free 
conference. 

Mr. JONES. Our rules may so provide, but this is not going 
to be a full and free conference. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I understand the Senator from Utah some- 
time ago gave assurance on the part of the Senate conferees that 
no agreement to eliminate the debenture or the flexible tariff 
provisions in the bill would be agreed to by the Senate conferees 
until they had come back to the Senate and the Senate had 
expressed itself upon all those issues. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is correct; that is what I said; and I 
want again to state that that will be the position of the Senate 
conferees. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I do not need any reassurance from the 
Senator. When he makes the statement once, that is sufficient, 
but I wanted to make it clear. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Utah. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. Smoor, Mr. WATSON, Mr. SHORTRIDGE, Mr. Simmons, and Mr. 
Harrison conferees on the part of the Senate. 


PILGRIMAGE OF GOLD-STAR MOTHERS AND WIDOWS OF VETERANS 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I had intended to call up 
the gold-star mothers and widows of veterans pilgrimage bill 
to-day, but the hour is so late that I shall wait until a more 
opportune time. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. McNARY. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Reports of committees are in order. 

REPORTS OF THE COMMITTEE ON POST OFFICES AND POST ROADS 


Mr. PHIPPS, from the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads, reported sundry post-office nominations, which were 
placed on the Executive Calendar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there are no 
committees, the calendar is in order. 


POSTMASTERS 


further reports of 


The legislative clerk announced the nomination of Carlos C. 
Hartley to be postmaster at Alamo, Ga. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair desires to call attention 
to the fact that two post-office nominations were passed over. 
Does a Senator from Georgia desire to discuss this nomi- 
nation 
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Mr. GEORGE. The chairman of the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads is not present, but nothing has been re- 
ceived in the way of a protest against this appointment. 

Mr. MOSES. I ask that the nomination be confirmed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The nomination is confirmed, and 
the President will be notified. 

The legislative clerk read the nomination of Roberta J. Tatum 
to be postmaster at Alamo, Tenn. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Has the Senator from New Hamp- 
Shire any information on this nomination? 

Mr. MOSES. I have no information about it. The chairman 
of the committee is not present. Inasmuch as the Senators 
from Tennessee are not present, I ask that it be passed over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The nomination will go over. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read sundry nominations of 
postmasters. 

Mr. MOSES. I ask that the nominations be confirmed en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the nominations 
are confirmed, and the President will be notified. 

THE JUDICIARY 

The legislative clerk read the nomination of Randolph Bryant 
to be United States attorney, eastern district of Texas. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the nomination 
is confirmed, and the President will be notified. 

DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 

The legislative clerk read the nomination of Benjamin M. 
Day to be commissioner of immigration, port of New York, N. Y. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the nomination 
is confirmed, and the President will be notified. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

The legislative clerk read the nomination of Luther H. 
Reichelderfer to be commissioner of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. BLEASE. I ask that this nomination may go over. I 
want it to wait until the Crosby nomination comes in. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The nomination will be passed 
over. 

IN THE NAVY K 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read sundry nominations for 
promotions in the Navy. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the nominations 
are confirmed en bloc, and the President will be notified. 

RECESS 

Mr. McNARY. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
to-morrow at 12 o'clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 5 o'clock 
p. m.) took a recess until to-morrow, Thursday, April 3, 1930, 
at 12 o'clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate April 2, 1930 

UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 

Randolph Bryant, eastern district of Texas. 
COMMISSIONER OF IMMIGRATION 

Benjamin M. Day, port of New York, N. Y. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY 
Hugh M. Branham to be commander, 
Axel T. Lindblad to be lieutenant commander. 
Forrest P. Sherman to be lieutenant commander. 
Rudolf L. Johnson to be lieutenant. 
Spencer A. Carlson to be lieutenant (junior grade). 
Hubert E. Strange to be lieutenant (junior grade). 
George W. Wilson to be surgeon. 
Earl LeR. Bailey to be paymaster. 
Carlton R. Hagle to be paymaster. 
William A. Best to be paymaster. 
George C. Calinan to be naval constructor. 
Otis R. Adams to be chief radio electrician, 
Francis L. Cook to be chief radio electrician. 
Raymond S. Hotchkiss to be chief radio electrician. 
William M. Finnegan to be chief radio electrician. 
William R. Daniel to be chief radio electrician. 
Alvin A. Farlow to be chief radio electrician. 
Thomas H. Cormack to the chief machinist. 
John M. Flaherty to be chief machinist. 
Walter G. Wilcoxson to be chief machinist. 

POSTMASTERS 
CALIFORNIA 

Henry M. Hammond, Alameda. 
Harry R. Barden, Angels Camp. 
Harry A. Hall, Bigpine. 
Leonard E. Whitener, Coalinga. 
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Walter D. Neilson, Del Monte. 
Charles W. Spalding, Floriston. 
Tracy Learnard, Gilroy. 

Carlos H. Salinas, Hermosa Beach. 
Walter L. Cleveland, Huntington Park. 
Kenneth F. Reynolds, Irvington. 
Rebecca Dabney, La Crescenta. 
John ©, Titterington, La Verne. 
Frank L. Huff, Mountain View. 
Forest E. Paul, Pacific Grove. 
Annie M. Lepley, Plymouth. 

Roy E. Copeland, San Jacinto. 
Fred R. Howe, Santa Cruz. 

Mary L. Cogan, Santa Margarita. 
Clarence Beckley, Santa Paula. 
Charles S. Catlin, Saticoy. 
Clifford M. Moon, Victorville. 
Elsie B. Lausten, Walnut Grove. 


GEORGIA 
Carlos C. Hartley, Alamo. 
ILLINOIS 


Charles O. Anderson, Creal Springs. 
Fred W. Diefenbach, Herscher. 
Maurice Z. Moore, Industry. 

Ray F. Tribbett, Mount Pulaski. 
Edwin W. Perkins, Newark. 

John W. Sheary, New Holland. 
Edward F. Guffin, Pawpaw. 

Arthur L. Johnson, Rockford. 
Frank B. Courtright, Sheridan. 
Myron W. Hughes, Wauconda. 


INDIANA 


Jennette Mertz, Bunker Hill. 
William O. Nation, Centerpoint. 
Herbert K. Laramore, Knox. 
Arthur F. Saylor, New Paris. 
Omer R. Metz, South Whitley. 
William W. Schmidt, Wanatah. 
IOWA 
Sid J. Backus, Algona. 
Mikel L. Larsen, Callender. 
Armanis F. Patton, Gowrie. 
Jay E. Beemer, Gravity. 
William Hayes, Harlan. 
Benjamin F. Shirk, Linn Grove. 
Harry C. Graves, Madrid. 
Lynn McCracken, Manilla. 
Isabelle A. Boyle, McGregor. 
Keith L. McClurkin, Morning Sun. 
Marshall W. Maxey, Riverton. 
Lowrie W. Smith, Scranton. 
Simon ©. V. Blade, Stanton. 


KENTUCKY 


Maude E. Gatrell, Midway. 
Ray R. Allen, Weeksbury. 
MAINE 

Charles F. Huff, Orrs Island. 
Theresa M. Tozier, Patten. 

La Forest T. Spear, Rockport. 

Robert A. Alexander, Saco. 

MASSACHUSETTS 


Jennie L. Holbrook, East Douglas. 

L. Warren King, East Taunton. 

Frederick L. Smith, Haydenville. 

Doris B. Daniels, Shrewsbury. 

L. Edward St. Onge, Ware. 

William E. Gibson, West Bridgewater. 

Benjamin Derby, West Concord. 

Thaddeus B. Fenno, Westminster. 

Lester M. Blair, Whitinsville. 
MINNESOTA 


George T. Sands, Alvarado. 
Charles W. Strebel, Arlington. 
Edward L. Barstow, Barnum. 
Robert W. Stewart, Ceylon. 
Margaret O’Brien, Eden Valley. 
Frank H. Beyer, Elgin. 

Lewis Garden, Gary. 

Albert Myhre, Grand Meadow. 
Anna Johnson, Hastings. 
Harlan J. Miner, International Falls. 
Lynn J. Dewey, Jeffers. 

Fred G. Brower, 
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Edward M. La Fond, Little Falls. 
Ralph V. Townsend, Minnesota Lake. 
Walter W. Pearson, Nevis. 
William J. Kritta, New Prague. 
George W. Shipton, Ogilvie. 
Minot J. Brown, Owatonna. 
Nels J. Amble, Peterson. 
George H. Tome, Pine Island. 
Anna Barnes, Randall 
James N. Kain, Round Lake. 
William H. Wilson, Rushmore. 
John C. Klein, St. Joseph. 
Lewis A. Bradford, Verndale. 
Albert H. Sugg, Zumbro Falls. 
MONTANA 
Leontine M. Turco, Absarokee. 
Henry O. Woare, Chester. 
James S. Honnold, Joliet. 
Sidney Bennett, Scobey. 
James N. Starbuck, Valier. 
NEBRASKA 
Charles E. Beals, Crete. 
Charles Leu, Elkhorn. 
Francis E. Davis, Homer. 
Philip Stein, Plainview. 
NEW JERSEY 
Charles Keiderling, jr., Belmar. 
Harry T. Hagaman, Lakewood. 
William O. Schoenheit, Long Valley. 
Frank E. Marinaccio, Madison. 
Charles G. Melick, Milford. 
Rae B. Cook, Mount Arlington. 
Harold Chafey, Point Pleasant. 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Erma E. Moyer, Bechtelsville. 
Dolph T. Lindley, Canton. 
George H. Beadling, Castle Shannon, 
Fred F. Duke, Clifton Heights. 
Samuel W. Hodgson, Cochranville. 
Thomas H. Probert, Hazleton. 
John A. Balsbaugh, Hershey. 
Henry J. Maier, Locust Gap. 
James R. Davis, McAlisterville. 
William Rosemergy, Mayfield. 
Lewis H. Blanc, New Salem. 
Claude E. Savidge, Northumberland. 
Daniel L. Kauffman, Oley. 

RHODE ISLAND 


Henry D. Banks, East Greenwich. 
Florence E. Booth, Oakland Beach. 
Samuel Seabury, 2d, Tiverton. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Clyde H. Culbreth, Landrum. 
WASHINGTON 


Jesse Simmons, Carnation. 

Eugene J. Edson, Coulee. 

George M: Mathis, Granger. 

George L. Deu Pree, Marysville, 

Elias J. Eliason, Poulsbo. 

William H. Padley, Reardan. 

Henry R. James, Rochester. 

Orie G. Scott, Tekoa. 

Andrew J. Diedrich, Valley. 

Everett E. Cox, Wapato. 
WISCONSIN 

Edward K. Cunningham, Berlin. 

Ilma Dugal, Cadott. 

Charles J. Anderson, Clayton. 

William A. Roblier, Coloma. 

John W. Crandall, Deerbrook. 

Michael C. Keasling, Exeland. 


George B. Aschenbrener, Fifield. 


Roy E. Lawler, Gordon. 

John T. Johnson, Hollandale. 
Matthew H. Schlosser, Knapp. 
William L. Chesley, Lena. 
Albert W. Priess, Maiden Rock. 
Martin A. Hanson, Menomonie. 
Albert H. Anderson, Nelson. 
Arnold E. Langemak, Sawyer. 
Fred S. Thompson, Superior. 
Elmer O. Trickey, Vesper. 

Carl R. Anderson, Weyerhauser, 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wepnespay, April 2, 1930 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rey. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Merciful Father in Heaven, do Thou bring Thy truth to the 
understanding and to the consciences of this chosen assembly of 
public servants. While it is weakened and made imperfect by 
our interpretation, do Thou inspire it and give it direction in all 
our deliberations. O Thou fronr whose example we learn to love 
and to sacrifice, may Thy high spiritual qualities be expressed 
in our lives, and teach us to promote peace and good will among 
our fellow men. Bring us at last through joy and through sor- 
row to Thine own blessed immortality. Through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its principal clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment bills, 
joint resolutions, and a concurrent resolution of the House of 
the following titles: 

H. R. 2673. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Arkansas State Highway Commission to construct, maintain, 
and operate a bridge across the Arkansas River at or near the 
city of Ozark, Franklin County, Ark. ; 

H. R. 5672. An act to abolish the Papago Saguaro National 
Monunrent, Ariz., to provide for the disposition of certain lands 
therein for park and recreational uses, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 6123. An act to allow credit to homestead settlers and 
entrymen for military service in certain Indian wars; 

H. R. 6183. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
township of Aurora, III., to construct, maintain, and operate a 
free highway bridge across the Fox River at or near the village 
of North Aurora, III.; 

H. R. 8156. An act to change the limit of cost for the construc- 
tion of the Coast Guard Academy ; 

H. J. Res. 274. Joint resolution making an appropriation for 
participation by the United States in the International Confer- 
ence for the Codification of International Law to be held at The 
Hague in 1930; 

H. J. Res. 278. Joint resolution making an appropriation for 
participation by the United States in the International Fur 
Trade Exhibition and Congress to be held in Leipzig, Germany, 
in 1930; and 

H. Con. Res. 27. Concurrent resolution authorizing the appoint- 
ment of a joint committee to attend the two hundred and fif- 
tieth anniversary of the city of Charleston and the two hundred 
and sixtieth anniversary of the founding of the Province of 
Carolina, to be held in Charleston, S. C., April 10 to 13, 1930. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendments, in which the concurrence of the House is requested, 
bills of the House of the following titles: 

E. R. 7960. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said 
war; 

H. R. 8807. An act to provide for the coordination of the public- 
health activities of the Government, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 8960. An act making appropriations for the Departments 
of State and Justice and for the judiciary, and for the Depart- 
ments of Commerce and Labor, for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1931, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 5616) entitled “An act to amend the act entitled ‘An 
act to provide that the United States shall aid the States in 
the construction of rural post roads, and for other purposes,’ 
approved July 11, 1916, as amended and supplemented, and for 
other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the Senate agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to the bill (S. 3168) entitled “An act to amend the 
act entitled ‘An act to authorize and direct the survey, con- 
struction, and maintenance of a memorial highway to connect 
Mount Vernon, in the State of Virginia, with the Arlington 
Memorial Bridge across the Potomac River at Washington,’ by 
adding thereto two new sections, to be numbered sections 8 
and g” 
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The message also announced that the Senate has passed bills 
and joint resolutions of the following titles, in which the con- 
currence of the House is requested: 

S. 90. An act relating to pardons; 

S. 118. An act for the relief of Lyn Lundquist; 

S. 119. An act for the relief of Nellie Kildee; 

S. 180. An act to legalize a bridge across St. Johns River 214 
miles southerly of Green Cove Springs, Fla. ; 

S. 286. An act for the relief of Thelma Phelps Lester; 

S. 320. An act authorizing reconstruction and improvement of 
a public road in Wind River Indian Reservation, Wyo.; 

S. 471. An act providing for a 44-hour week for certain Gov- 
ernment employees; 

S. 476. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers, sailors, and nurses of the war with Spain, the 
Philippine insurrection, or the China relief expedition, and for 
other purposes; 

S. 477. An act to revise and equalize the rate of pension to 
certain soldiers, sailors, and marines of the Civil War, to cer- 
tain widows, former widows of such soldiers, sailors, and 
marines, and granting pensions and increase of pensions in 
certain cases; 

S. 486. An act to amend section 5153 of the Revised Statutes, 
as amended; 

S. 498. An act granting certain public lands to the State of 
New Mexico for the use and benefit of the Eastern New Mexico 
Normal School and for other purposes; 

S. 550. An act to regulate the distribution and promotion of 
commissioned officers of the line of the Navy and for other 
purposes ; 

S. 571. An act to amend section 204 of the act entitled “An 
act to provide for the termination of Federal control of rail- 
roads and systems of transportation; to provide for the settle- 
ment of disputes between carriers and their employees; to fur- 
ther amend an act entitled ‘An act to regulate commerce,’ ap- 
proved February 4, 1887, as amended, and for other purposes,” 
approved February 28, 1920; 

S. 941. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to regulate 
interstate transportation of black bass and for other purposes,” 
approved May 20, 1926; 

S. 958. An act granting increase of pensions under the gen- 
erai law to soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy, 
and their dependents, for disability incurred in service in line 
of duty, and authorizing that the records of the War and Navy 
Departments be accepted as to incurrence of a disability in 
service in line of duty; 

S. 1171. An act to establish and operate a national institute 
of health, to create a system of fellowships in said institute, and 
to authorize the Government to accept donations for use in as- 
certaining the cause, prevention, and cure of disease affecting 
human beings, and for other purposes; 

S. 1203. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
convey certain lands to the county of Douglas, Oreg., for park 
purposes ; 

S. 1268. An act authorizing the States of Illinois and Indiana 
to construct, maintain, and operate a free highway bridge across 
the Wabash River, at or near Vincennes, Ind.; 

S. 1293. An act to amend an act entitled“ An act to increase 
the pensions of certain maimed veterans who have lost limbs or 
have been totally disabled in the same, in line of duty, in the 
military or naval service of the United States; and to amend 
section 4788 of the Revised Statutes of the United States by 
increasing the rates therein for artificial limbs,“ approved 
February 11, 1927 (U. S. C., Supp. 1, title 38, sec. 168a 

S. 1413. An act to amend section 2 of the act entitled “An 
act making appropriations for the service of the Post Office De- 
partment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, and for other 
purposes,” approved August 24, 1912, as amended ; 

S. 1578. An act to extend the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the Illinois River, at 
or near Peoria, III.; 

S. 1645. An act to amend section 876 of the Revised Statutes; 

S. 1760. An act for the relief of St. Paul's Episcopal Church, 
Selma, Ala. ; 

S. 1811. An act providing for a study regarding the construc- 
tion of a highway to connect the northwestern part of the United 
States with British Columbia, Yukon Territory, and Alaska in 
cooperation with the Dominion of Canada; 

S. 2114. An act granting the consent of Congress to the board 
of county commissioners of Georgetown County, S. C., to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a free highway bridge across the 
Peedee River, and a free highway bridge across the Waccamaw 
River, both at or near Georgetown, S. C.; 

S. 2481. An act for the relief of Cicero A. Hilliard ; 
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S. 2518. An act allowing the rank, pay, and allowances of a 
colonel, Medical Corps, United States Army, or of a captain, 
Medical Corps, United States Navy, to any medical officer below 
such rank assigned to duty as physician tọ the White House; 

8. 2591. An act to provide for the commemoration of the ac- 
tion at Tuscaloosa, Ala. ; 

S. 2592. An act to provide for the commemoration of the siege 
of Blakely, Ala. ; 

S. 2593. An act to provide for the commemoration of the Bat- 
tle of Burnt Corn, Ala. ; . 

S. 2594. An act to provide for the commemoration of the sur- 
render of the forces commanded by General Taylor to General 
Canby at Citronelle, Ala. ; 

S. 2595. An act to provide for the commemoration of the 
historie events which occurred at Fort Williams, Ala. ; 

S. 2596. An act to provide for the commemoration of the 
battle at Talladega, Ala.; 

8. 2597. An act to provide for the commemoration of the 
historic events which occurred at Fort Mitchell, Ala. ; 

S. 2598. An act to provide for the commemoration of 
historie events which occurred at Jackson Oak, Ala. ; 

S. 2599. An act to provide for the commemoration of 
massacre at Fort Mims, Ala. ; 

S. 2600. An act to provide for the commemoration of 
siege of Spanish Fort, Ala.; 

S.2601. An act to provide for the commemoration of 
historic events which occurred at Fort Tombecbee, Ala. ; 

S. 2602. An act to provide for the commemoration of 
historic events which occurred at Fort St. Stephens, Ala. ; 

S. 2603. An act to provide for the commemoration of the 
historic events which occurred at Fort Jackson (Fort Tou- 
louse), Ala. ; 

S. 2604. An act to provide for the commemoration of the 
historic events which occurred at Fort Stoddard, Ala. ; 

8. 2719. An act granting the consent of Congress to the su- 
perintendent of public works of the State of New York to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a free highway bridge across the 
Hudson River at the southerly extremity of the city of Troy; 

S. 2890. An act granting the consent of Congress to compacts 
or agreements between the States of Oregon, Washington, Idaho, 
Montana, and Wyoming with respect to the division and appor- 
tionment of the waters of the Columbia River and all other 
streams in which such States are jointly interested; 

S. 3134. An act granting an increase of pension to Eda Bian- 
kart Funston; 

S. 3249. An act to amend section 4578 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States respecting compensation of vessels for 
transporting seamen ; 

8. 4027. An act to legalize a bridge across the American chan- 
nel of the Detroit River leading from the mainland to Grosse 
Isle, Mich., and about 16 miles below the city of Detroit, Mich. ; 

S. J. Res. 56. Joint resolution to amend section 2 of the act of 
February 25, 1927 (44 Stat. L., pt. 2, p. 336) ; and 

S. J. Res. 95. Joint resolution authorizing the erection of a 
memorial building to commemorate the winning of the Oregon 
country for the United States. 

ADDRESS OF HON. CHARLES I. SPARKS, OF KANSAS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recor by printing therein 
a speech delivered by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Sparks] 
delivered yesterday afternoon before the Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recoorp by printing 
an address delivered by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
Sparks]. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The speech was as follows: 

PROHIBITION 

Mrs. President, members of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
and ladies, I assure you that I deeply appreciate this honor of appearing 
before you to-day for the purpose of discussing problems which affect 
the very existence of our Nation. 

We can look back through the misty past and see the little bands 
of women gathered in almost every community in this country for the 
purpose of planning the best method of combating the liquor evil. 
Its evil effects had left its trail of broken homes, fatherless children, 
and immature graves from the sunny clime of Florida to the frozen 
wastes of Alaska. Its influences stifled the aspirations of budding 
manhood by depriving him of the means by which he might equip him- 
self for the better and larger things of life and that which should 
have built for him a foundation upon which he could have built in 
accordance with his developing ability, a structure that would have 
enabled him to attain the goal of his ambitions, was squandered in 
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the debauchery of an unworthy father. Its influences stifled the cry- 
ing demands of hungry children for something to eat, and that which 
should have bountifully supplied their wants was spent in the physical 
and financial ruin of a faithless father. Its influences actuated frail 
wives to brave the perils of the cold wintry blasts when the sun 
had hidden its rays in the cloak of darkness to seek the prison where 
her husband was confined and to beg for his release, all because in 
a moment when his reason was dethroned he murderously assaulted 
his neighbor. It degraded the home by bringing within view of little, 
innocent children the inhuman acts of drunken fathers and sometimes 
drunken mothers, = 

With such pictures before them, and living in such an environment, 
they grew to manhood and womanhood reconciled to its evil effects, 
and, perhaps, traveling the same journey during their mature years as 
they traveled through the tempestuous days of childhood. With such 
conditions rocking the very stability of our Nation, puncturing the 
very fabric of government with corruption and lessening the mental 
capabilities of men and women, as designed and intended by the Creator, 
those brave and courageous women steadily marched onward, encounter- 
ing obstacles that seemed almost unsurmountable, but, nerved by the 
justice of their cause and directed by the hand of Providence, they 
never faltered, and the clouded national horizon of the past was finally 
brightened by the light emanating from the enactment of the eighteenth 
amendment, which enactment was largely made possible because of the 
persistent, widespread, and effective campaign of the Woman's Chris- 
tian Temperance Union. 

With the adoption of the eighteenth amendment, many enthusiastic 
supporters of the temperance cause slackened their efforts and relied 
entirely upon the efficacy of the amendment to produce the desired 
results. Without a sympathetic and cooperative support, this amend- 
ment and its enforcing provisions will be but idle words. It must be 
put into action by active, courageous, and loyal citizens of this country 
who stand for obedience to law and the integrity of our Constitution. 

There must be no relaxation; the battle must go on until those who 
would destroy this amendment and its enforcing provisions, defying 
the rule of the majority, shall understand that obedient American 
citizenship will not tolerate criminal and lawless elements controlling 
and dominating this country and its policies. It is not characteristic 
of the spirit of true Americanism to yield to forces of such degrading 
tendencies, We are moving forward in the greatest march of progress 
that the world has ever known. Shall we, then, halt in the midst of 
this march and turn our faces backward toward the awful scenes that 
lie in the not very distant past? God forbid that loyal Americanism 
will permit the occurrence of such an event. If the forces who favor 
the principles contained in the eighteenth amendment will give it their 
unstinted and generous support in acts and words, there need be no 
fear of the result. 

We should be careful lest we give aid and comfort to the enemies of 
the cause of temperance. Merchants, and others, who solicit the sup- 
port of the public in legitimate transactions, very frequently are en- 
couraging violations of law and a disrespect for our Constitution by 
advertising and demonstrating in their show windows the very utensils 
with which to nullify the law. Such individuals or corporations should 
not receive the support, even in the smallest financial way, of anyone 
who believes in the supremacy of our Constitution and the laws of our 
land. By giving them our patronage, whether large or small, we assist 
in maintaining them, and in so doing we are helping to place them in 
a position whereby they may invite and encourage vlolations of law. 

If they understand that law-abiding citizens of this country will not 
give them their patronage as long as they continue to be a menace to 


good government, it may have a forceful effect upon deterring them 


from participating in such wrongful practices. 

The opponents of the eighteenth amendment say that it violates their 
personal liberties. Why should this particular addition to our Constitu- 
tion incite their hostility more than other abridgments of their personal 
rights therein contained? The individual is prohibited from participat- 
ing in slavery, from making currency, from participating in treasonable 
acts toward his Government, all of which circumscribe the rights of the 
individual, 

But, he rejoins, they are not violations of his rights to decide what 
he shall eat and drink. We have not heard him complain of the pure 
food laws, yet they are regulations against which he so vigorously com- 
plains. Whenever the rights enjoyed by the individual materially affect 
the happiness, life, and the economic progress of his neighbors or the 
members of his family then he has exceeded the boundary of proper 
restrictive limitations. No person should be granted that freedom of 
action which will enable him to transgress upon the necessary and 
reasonable rights of others. The supremacy of the individual should 
not prevail over the rights of the majority. Restrictions for the enjoy- 
ment of God-given rights should not be demoralized by the excessive 
use of liberties by the individual. The individual should be so circum- 
scribed in his liberties that he will not be a menace to the life and 
happiness of others. 

What person will defend an individual who dethrones his reason by 
using intoxicating liquor to such an extent that he becomes a demon 
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with destructive tendencies, and then goes forth and takes the life of 
innocent womanhood who has just crossed the threshold of mature 
years, and who has just been rewarded for her toil and industry by 
receiving a diploma from a well-recognized institution of learning, who, 
because of his unrestrained and excessive exercise of individual liberty, 
eonsigned the flower of young womanhood to an premature grave, which 
created in her home a vacant chair and left a heartbroken ‘mother, 
whose remaining days will be saddened, and perhaps shortened, be- 
cause her baby, the sunshine of that home, was sacrificed upon the altar 
of a liquor-maddened individual for the free exercise of his personal 
liberty ? = 

In the hearings that are being conducted by the Judiciary Committee 

of the House of Representatives, admissions have been made by nearly 
all who have been contending before that committee for the repeal of 
the eighteenth amendment, that they do not want the return of the 
saloon. By that admission they admit the use of liquor is an evil, 
and having thus admitted, are we to compromise with evil? Such 
advocates suggest that the Government constitute the medium through 
which the consumer and the manufacturer are brought in contact. 

Shall the corruption, degrading tendencies, and incubators of crime, 
which so prominently characterized the operation of the saloons, per- 
meate our governmental structure? It was even suggested that a com- 
mission, consisting of antisaloon forces and the clergy, should be 
selected by some proper governmental authority for the purpose of ad- 
ministering the distribution of liquor through Government channels 
from the maker to the user. That is an illustration of the absurdity 
of such suggestions. AN must agree, when forced to an honest con- 
clusion, that the repeal of the eighteenth amendment would mean the 
return of the saloon in at least those States that favor granting to the 
people thereof intoxicating liquors. It would also mean, with our im- 
proved means of transportation, that no State, no matter how an- 
tagonistic it may be to the dispensation of liquor, would be unable 
to protect its citizens from the hazards of greedy and daring violators 
of the law. Instead of only haying border patrols along our national 
boundaries, each State would require such patrols along its borders 
where it would be bounded by a liquor State, and thereby would place 
a financial burden upon that State which could not be rightfully borne. 

Instead of the States being obligated to such a course, it is the duty 
of the Federal Government to bear this burden for them. It is sug- 
gested, however, that Federal control means a wrongful usurpation of 
rights which belong to the State. 

If that argument is sound, then, why would not a State's abolition 
of liquor also be a wrongful usurpation of the rights of the smaller 
municipalities of its domain, and so on down to the smallest political 
subdivision therein? The adoption of such a principle would produce 
endless confusion and unrestrained liberalities in handling liquor that 
would sever our country into rival factions and ultimately might pro- 
duce civil war, 

Our Government is founded upon the principle that rules and regu- 
lations governing the conduct of the people shall be established by a 
majority vote. Such being true, and when any regulation or rule has 
been thus adopted, no person or persons who do not agree with them 
have the right to openly defy and violate them. If such liberality 
existed, we could not have any stability for any of our rules and 
regulations. 

There are few, if any, rules and regulations governing the conduct of 
people that meet the approval of the entire people of this country. 
Such being true, we always have those who disagree with them, and 
if they are privileged to obey such laws and regulations as meet their 
approval, then we would have a confliction of beliefs that would destroy 
Government. In order to insure the perpetuity of this Government and 
the principles for which it stands, we must have obedience to and re- 
spect for those laws which have been sanctioned by the majority. 

The person or persons who are not willing to circumscribe their activ- 
ities along such lines are unworthy of the heritage bequeathed to them 
by the generous ancestry of the past, and they are not entitled to the 
protection which is accorded to them in the enjoyment of the rights 
which they exercise. They can not expect to receive a generous support 
for those privileges which they believe themselves entitled to when they 
deny to others the privileges accorded to them under the law, and which 
they are not in sympathy with, for they have no right to constitute 
themselves the final tribunal that weighs and determines the rights and 
privileges which their fellowmen may exercise. There is not a single 
substantial ground upon which to base any reason for the use of intoxi- 
cating liquor as a beverage. It has no use as a food, and other substi- 
tutes with equal effectiveness can be used for medicinal purposes. It 
has a harmful effect upon the human body, destroys the reason of man, 
and enthrones therein imaginary, destructive, and degrading tendencies. 
Its use is not conducive to the well-balanced judgment of the man or 
woman who is solving the perplexing problems of this great industrial 
age. 

To meet the requirements of remaining in the front ranks of this won- 
derful Nation of progress, we must be equipped with the keenest mental 
attributes which God and his wisdom has provided for us. To willingly 


subject ourselves to the controlling influences that occur from the use 
of intoxicating liquors, will subject ourselves, and those with whom we 
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come in contact, to disaster to that degree wherein we are mentally 
impaired to meet such an obligation. 

Our duty to our home, our loved ones, and to our country exacts that 
we face the problems of life with mental equipment that will enable 
us to clearly understand our obligations and our responsibilities to our 
Government and to ourselves. 

The good judgment of the people of this country has prevailed in every 
national crisis, and by the virtue of the justice of the cause for which 
temperance stands our Nation will not shirk its responsibility but support 
it by an enlightened public conscience, and it will triumph against the 
onslaught of those who would stress their personal-liberty priviléges 
above the common good of the people of this country. Supported by a 
loyal and patriotic people who believe in the supremacy of the Consti- 
tution and guided by a Divine Providence, the cause of temperance shall 
not fail, and our flag, the emblem of the greatest country upon the face 
of the earth, shall continue to float over a Nation that has the purest, 
the noblest, and the most beneficent laws of any nation upon the face 
of the earth, 


“THE UNFINISHED BATTLE” 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp and to insert therewith a state- 
ment from the American Legion Monthly on the subject of 
veterans’ relief. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp and to include 
a statement from the American Legion Monthly. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
the gentleman from Mississippi is well aware that these news- 
paper and magazine articles, no matter what their origin may be, 
have been consistently and conscientiously objected to, and I pro- 
pose to carry that out whether the article comes from the Ameri- 
can Legion Monthly, the Christian Science Monitor, or the Balti- 
more Sun. I object. 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman withhold that for a mo- 
ment or two? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 

Mr. RANKIN. The article I refer to consists of only two 
short paragraphs. It is really not an article that I want to 
include in my remarks, but two very short paragraphs. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I think it involves the 
principle, and I shall have to object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 

Mr. RANKIN. Then I ask whether the gentleman will object 
to my extending my remarks on the subject? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Not at all. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I make that request. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I am sorry the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. UNDERHILL] objects to my inserting these 
two short paragraphs from the American Legion magazine in the 
RECORD, 

They are published under the head of “The Unfinished 
Battle.“ What is meant by the “unfinished battle”? It is the 
battle of the disabled veterans who are still struggling for 
health and existence. 3 

Many thousands of these men are receiving no assistance from 
the Federal Government, and as a result their maladies are 
increased by their lack of means to care for themselves and to 
relieve the distress of their loved ones. 

The two paragraphs which I desired to insert are with refer- 
ence to what is known as the Rankin bill, H. R. 7825. I know 
that it has been rumored through the House that the American 
Legion is opposed to the Rankin bill, but this article from their 
own publication answers that rumor. It makes the frank state- 
ment that the Rankin bill would accomplish more far-reaching 
results than the Johnson bill because of the fact that instead 
of leaving the presumptive period at January 1, 1925, as an 
arbitrary date for presumptive service connection it brings it 
up to January 1, 1930, and automatically makes eligible for 
compensation those of our disabled ex-service men who are 
suffering from tuberculosis, mental disorders, and other chronic 
constitutional diseases who are drawing no compensation be- 
cause of the fact that they have been unable to prove to the 
satisfaction of the Veterans’ Bureau that their disabilities are 
seryice connected, 

It also tells us that the passage of the Rankin bill would 
cure the great majority of difficulties now facing disabled vet- 
erans, as it would bring compensation to a large proportion 
of the uncompensated ones and immediately clear up thousands 
of claims which are either pending or have been denied because 
of inability to establish service connection under the comp- 
troller's interpretation of the existing law. 
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In this “unfinished battle“ these unfortunate men find them- 
selves unable to successfully wage their own fight. It there- 
fore remains for their friends in Congress to wage it for them. 
I have been trying for days to find out just when the so-called 
Johnson bill will be brought up on the floor for consideration. 
For some reason the administration forces have been unable 
or unwilling to give me that information. 

I am told one day—by rumor, of course—that it will be taken 
up on the next Calendar Wednesday. Then I learn through 
the grapevine radio that it will be taken up on next Tuesday 
or next Thursday. Thus the mirage of relief for these men, 
like the mirage of the desert, moves onward as we progress, 
keeping about the same indefinite distance ahead, while these 
men are suffering and dying for the want of relief. 

I hope that the powers that be in this House will not delay 
this legislation longer. Take the Johnson bill up under the 
regular rules of the House that will permit amendments, so 
that we may offer the provisions of the Rankin bill to extend 
the presumptive period to January 1, 1930. Then, if those who 
oppose this extension are strong enough to prevent its adop- 
tion, we will at least know how each individual Member of the 
House stands and will have a chance to carry our fight to the 
Senate, and ultimately to the American people. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. CLARKE of New York. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to be absent for three days on the important business 
of planting potatoes and opening officially the trout season in 
the State of New York. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that he may be given leave of absence for three 
days. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


THE TARIFF 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee 
on Rules I call up House Resolution 197, to send the tariff bill 
to conference. Pending the calling up of the resolution I ask 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Pou] whether we can 
agree on time for debate on the resolution. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, the requests for time on this side 
have been such that I do not see how we can get along with 
less than a hour and a half on a side. 

Mr. SNELL. Does not the gentleman think he could get 
along with one hour on a side? Perhaps I could give him 10 
or 15 minutes of my time. 

Mr. POU. We have several requests for time. This is one of 
the most important matters that could be discussed any day in 
any Congress. We feel that we should have at least an hour 
and a half. I do not see how we can get along with less. 

Mr. SNELL. Would the gentleman agree to a unanimous- 
consent suggestion to consider the previous question ordered at 
the end of the three hours? 

Mr. POU. I would like very much to assent to any suggestion 
coming from my genial friend from New York, but to that par- 
ticular suggestion I could not agree, because the previous ques- 
tion is the meat in the coconut. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. - 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman expects surely to have only 
two roll calls. This is the only business for the day, is it not? 

Mr. SNELL. I expect that it will take most of the day. 

Mr. GARNER. If we have three hours’ debate, an hour and 
a half on a side, that would take us up to about 3.15 o'clock. 
With two roll calls, we would be through by 4.30 at the very 
latest, it would seem to me. I think that three hours is not an 
unreasonable time to devote to debate. 

Mr. SNELL, Of course, we have been pretty generous with 
debate on this bill and have given you all of the time you want, 
and we are going to do the same to-day. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that debate upon the 
resolution be limited to three hours, one-half to be controlled 
by the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Pov] and one-half 
by myself. i 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that debate may be limited tọ thřee hours, one 
half to be controlled by himself and the other half by the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. Pou]. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 197 


Resolved, That immediately upon the adoption of this resolution the 
bill H. R. 2667 with Senate amendments thereto be, and the same 
hereby is, taken from the Speaker's table to the end that all Senate 
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amendments be, and the same are, disagreed to and a conference is 
requested with the Senate upon the disagreeing votes of the two Houses. 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, about 10 months ago the House 
passed a revised protective tariff measure and sent it to the 
Senate. That measure was returned to the House last week, 
with 1,253 amendments. j 

The rule just presented has for its purpose disagreeing to the 
Senate amendments and asking for a conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses. Every piece of important 
legislation that has been considered in the House since I have 
been a Member has followed this line of procedure. We are 
doing to-day what is the normal, logical thing in approaching 
an agreement between this House and the other body. This is 
exactly the same procedure that Was used in the consideration 
of the Fordney-McCumber tariff bill. It is exactly the same 
procedure that the Democratic majority used in the considera- 
tion of the Underwood tariff bill. 

It is exactly the same procedure that was used in the enact- 
ment of the Dingley tariff bill, and, in fact, it is exactly the 
Same procedure that has been followed in the consideration of 
every tariff measure that has been before this House for the 
last 50 years. 

That is not the only reason why I have advocated this pro- 
cedure here today. It is not only in accordance with the 
precedent which has always been followed by the House, but it 
is the normal, logical procedure to take at this time. 

What will be the situation if we follow this procedure? The 
men who will have these various items before them for consid- 
eration, the conferees on the part of the House and of the 
Senate, will have before them at that time all of the informa- 
tion that is available on each of these individual subjects. 
They will have the various reports of the Tariff Commission, 
the debates in the House and the debates in the Senate, and 
the hearings before the separate committees in the considera- 
tion of this bill, or, in fact, everything that is necessary for 
careful, intelligent consideration, and if this is what you want, 
and you claim it is, this is the only way to do it. 

Furthermore, we are confronted to-day with a practical 
proposition. This is not a hypothetical question. The prac- 
tical question before us is, What are we going to do to advance 
and facilitate the passage of ihe tariff bill? It has been before 
the country for over a year, and what the people of the coun- 
try are most interested in to-day is not the procedure in the 
House or in the Senate but what the final provisions are in the 
bill. [Applause.] ` 

Now, the responsibility for this measure is on the Republican 
Party, and we accept it [applause], and we are proposing to do 
to-day just what every Member of this body knows is the 
proper and right thing to do. We are proposing to do what 
every man in his own heart hopes we will do. 

I know what the argument will be in opposition. It is the 
same argument that has been made every time a tariff bill has 
been sent to conference. But I want to say at this time that 
we are proceeding in the regular, logical manner in the passage 
of this bill. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, I reserye the balance of my time. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia is recognized 
for 20 minutes. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, I agree with the statement of the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. SNELL] that what the industrial country is 
anxious for is a determination, and a speedy determination, as 
to what the tariff rates will be. And yet for one week, not- 
withstanding the impatience of the business world, the so-called 
efficient Republican leadership of the House has let the bill 
remain on the Speaker’s table. During that week the steering 
committee was engaged in conferences endeavoring to proselyte 
the erring Republican brothers and bring them back into the 
fold. During this week the bill was on the Speaker's table, 
when the rules say it should have been referred to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means for the committee’s consideration 
of the Senate amendments to the bill. 

But the leaders have accomplished their purpose. The steam 
roller is ready to roll. Our masters have spoken, and when 
the roll is called the majority Members will vote “aye.” [Ap- 
plause.] The previous question will be ordered, the bill will 
be sent to conference, and the membership of this House will 
be given no opportunity to express itself on the 1,253 Senate 
amendments. 

I note the applause of my Republican friends, but I remind 
them that they laugh best who laugh last. [Applause] Their 
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conduct recalls to my mind a line from an ancient comic 
opera— 

When I was in Parliament I never thought of thinking for myself at 
all; I always voted with my party leaders, at their beck and call. 


[ Applause. ] 

That is what you are going to do to-day. When the House 
passed this bill it was given no opportunity to consider it. It 
was framed by 15 Republican Members, with not a Representa- 
tive of the entire South on that committee, and no one was per- 
mitted to offer an amendment to that bill when it was up except 
the same 15 Republican Members who framed it, and they only 
offered such amendments as were necessary for them to agree 
to offer in order to bind and bring in your erring brothers, so 
that they would support a rule to pass the bill in the first 
instance. 

History is simply repeating itself. I know it is the pastime 
nowadays to refer in this House facetiously to the Senate on 
account of its deliberation. I rejoice that we have a Senate, 
and the Senate in its conduct of this tariff bill has rendered a 
distinct public service. [Applause.] 

Ex-President Coolidge is not a radical. He is a conservative, 
and his opinion is entitled to weight with the majority Members 
of this body. In his autobiography, published in one of the 
magazines, either the American or the Cosmopolitan of last 
November, President Coolidge says: 


I have great admiration for the rules of the Senate. The Senate is 
the only deliberative body in the country. The Senate is the bulwark 
of the liberties of the American people. In the hands of the Senate 
the country is safe. 


Think of the contrast between the way this bill has been 
considered in the Senate and the way it has been considered 
in the House. That causes me to say “Amen” to the en- 
comium placed on the Senate by President Coolidge. The House 
has abdicated its legislative prerogatives, and it is no wonder 
it has lost prestige in the country and is called the lower House 
of Congress, when, under the United States Constitution, it is 
coordinate with the Senate. 

The other day my very able and distinguished friend, the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Ramsryer], made a very illuminat- 
ing speech on the floor of this House. He gave the legislative 
history of gag rule, and vehemently condemned it. I thought 
in my heart, as I listened to the gentleman, behold a statesman, 
a patriot, a man who places his country above party, for I 
thought surely after that speech the gentleman would lend his 
voice and his vote toward assisting in restoring to this body 
its right to legislate, to have a vote and a voice on matters that 
vitally affected their constituents, But what a different picture 
is presented to-day! The gentleman has surrendered, horse, 
foot, and dragoons, to party expediency. According to rumor, 
50 or 55 pseudo progressive Republicans from the West, mem- 
bers of the farm bloc, had entered into a compact that they 
were not going to vote for any gag rule; that they were going 
to have the right to liberalize the rules of the. House and vote 
on this tariff bill. They have surrendered. 

My friend quoted scripture. I am going to emulate him. 
Esau sold his birthright for a mess of pottage. My distin- 
guished friend and other members of the farm bloc have sur- 
rendered their right to legislate for their people, for what? 

For a poor promise of the bosses that they will be given at 
some future time an opportunity to vote, for home consumption, 
for alibi purposes, on the question of whether the rate on sugar 
shall be 2 cents or 2.40 cents, and whether the tariff on cement 
shall be 6 cents or 8 cents. They are promised a vote as to 
whether shingles should be on the free list or taxed, and the 
same as to lumber, 

Now, my friends, if the House will vote down the previous 
question to-day it will expedite the passage of this tariff bill. 
It will not delay it, as my friend from New York [Mr. SNELL] 
said; and I agree fully with him that what the country wants is 
speedy action; but it will expedite its final passage, and it will 
result in the country’s obtaining a better tariff bill. Why? 
If the House votes to-day, it will take the lesser of two evils. 
It will vote for 2 cents on sugar, 6 cents on cement, and it will 
vote to place shingles on the free list—a saving to the American 
consumers of millions of dollars annually. When you do that 
you will relieve from consideration by the conferees three of 
the most important items, three items which will be used more 
than any others in this bill for trading and bargaining in con- 
ference, and you know it. 

If the House should register its views on any important 
amendment, the Senate conferees would more likely recede on it 
in conference than they would if the House has never expressed 
its opinion on it. The House conferees would have the ad- 
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vantage in conference. If you vote down the previous. question 
to-day, practically all of the amendments to the agricultural 
schedule will be adopted, and hundreds of other Senate amend- 
ments, technical changes in language, and so forth, will be 
adopted, and the conferees relieved of the necessity of taking 
time to consider them. You will get a better bill and you will 
expedite the final passage of the bill. 

I am amazed that my so-called progressive friends are in- 
different to the consideration of other very vital amendments in 
this bill. The flexible clause is one that is constitutional in 
character, which preseryes to the House of Representatives its 
right, under the Constitution, to originate revenue legislation. 

Again, the debenture. Now, we all know that a tariff on 
agricultural products where we have an exportable surplus is a 
joke. It is inoperative and ineffective. Senator Boram, the 
most effective campaign speaker for the Republican Party in the 
last campaign, said in the Senate that a protective tariff, unless 
applied to all, was class legislation and indefensible, and that 
the only way for the farmers to receive the benefit of a protec- 
tive tariff is through the debenture plan. My friends of the 
agricultural bloc do not seem to be interested in making effec- 
tive the tariff rates on farm products. Are they expecting a 
majority of the House and Senate conferees, known to all of us 
to be opposed to the debenture, to object to the debenture in 
conference and reach an agreement eliminating it from the bill? 
Are they expecting the Senate conferees to yield and have the 
debenture eliminated from the bill so the House can not yote 
on it? Is that the scheme? If they want the debenture they 
will join with the minority and let the House consider this bill. 
I believe the House would adopt the debenture. [Applause.] 
If you vote to-day and agree to it, it will be preserved and the 
Senate can not eliminate it. It would remove it from conference 
and Rn would go a long step toward expediting the passage of 
the 2 

Another amendment, the Norris antimonopoly amendment, 
provides that if any American concern is exacting extortionate 
prices from American consumers and it should be found by the 
Customs Court to be a monopoly, then their products should be 
transferred to the free list. 

My friends seem to feel no interest in that provision. Is it 
that they want the Sherman antitrust law to remain sleeping 
and dead? 

There is another amendment that my section is interested in. 
Our farmers are taxed 2 cents on white arsenate. The farmers’ 
condition is deplorable. They use calcium arsenate to fight 
the boll weevil. It is now on the free list, but under this bill 
2 cents a pound is placed on it. Are my farm-bloe friends indif- 
ferent to the fate of their brothers in the South and Southwest 
and do they not desire to aid them? 

If there is one great monopoly it is the American Aluminum 
Trust. The Senate has reduced the tariff on their products. 
My friends do not seem to have a desire to vote to make those 
lower duties effective. 

There are many other most important amendments in this 
bill, but, forsooth, these friends have surrendered for the privi- 
lege of voting on four amendments, according to rumor. I 
have no authority for that statement except rumor. I had ex- 
pected our friend from New York [Mr. SNELL] to enlighten us 
on it. If I am wrong I will take back all I have said, but, ac- 
cording to rumor, they are going to have only these four votes. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRISP. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. I will say that the majority leader, Mr. 
TriLson, gave out that statement from his office, a typewritten 
statement. 

Mr. CRISP. I thank the gentleman, and I know that is the 
common rumor, 

Let me say right here that I anticipate what some of my 
Republican friends are going to say. They are going to say 
the Democrats acted similarly in passing the Underwood Tariff 
Act. I will admit it, and I will also admit that two wrongs 
do not make a right. It is no way for the American Congress 
to legislate. I want to say that there were 92 hours of con- 
sideration given to the Underwood bill and hundreds of amend- 
ments were offered. 

Gentlemen and ladies of the House, the views of the Demo- 
crats have changed on the tariff question since the Underwood 
bill. I am not and never have been a free trader. I believe in 
a tariff for protection sufficient to equalize the difference in 
cost of production at home and abroad, and I believe a great 
number of my party associates have the same view. I believe 
that in writing a tariff bill, with changed economic conditions, 
the minority should be permitted to affiliate and work with the 
majority in preparation of it, and that on the floor of the 
House they should have that same privilege. I, for one. when 
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we get the House in the next Congress, if we have a tariff bill, 
am willing to vote to carry out that policy. [Applause.] 

Now, when the Democrats were in charge they brought before 
you for consideration tax bills taxing the American people 
billions of dollars. There was no conference among the Demo- 
erats. The Republicans and Democrats sat together before 
the table, and one had just as much voice and vote as the other 
in the preparation of those tax bills. 1 believe that is the 
correct way to legislate, and I, for one, if the Democrats have 
control of the House, will not make a speech advocating that 
policy and then vote against making it effective. 

Now, how can this be done? How can the House be given a 
liberal consideration of the bill? If the previous question is 
voted down—and if 50 Republicans vote with the minority it will 
be voted down—it is my purpose, with the approval of the 
minority leader, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. GARNER] to 
offer this amendment: 


To strike out all of the resolution after the word “Resolved,” and 
insert in lieu thereof, The House shall proceed immediately to the 
consideration of the Senate amendments to H. R. 2667, The House 
shall immediately resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the consideration of said amendments under 
the general rules of the House. This order shall be a continuing order 
until said amendments are finally disposed of.” 


Now, gentlemen, I know I am wasting my breath. [Laughter 
and applause.] I know what the result is going to be. The 
orders have gone forth. The membership of this House has 
surrendered to a small number of its leaders, and when the roll 
is called the previous question is going to be ordered on the rule, 
the rule adopted, the bill placed in conference, and the mem- 
bership of this House given no opportunity to vote on the amend- 
ments, and when in conference five Members of this House and 
five Senators are going to write a tariff bill, and the rest of us 
are going to be zeros, 

I do not approve of that legislative procedure, and I could not 
refrain from voicing my protest against it. The American con- 
suming public has my profoundest sympathy. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. O'Connor], a member of the 
Rules Committee. [Applause.] 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Mr. Speaker, ladies and gen- 
tlemen of the House, for the past few weeks we have been sitting 
here listening to the protest by the minority members of the 
Ways and Means Committee as to the treatment they received 
in the preparation and enactment of this bill, and we minority 
members of the Rules Committee had hoped that protest might 
be effective when the matter came before our committee. But, 
as we should have guessed and should have known, the minority 
on the Rules Committee would receive the identical treatment 
administered to the minority of the Ways and Means Committee, 
and that is just what we did receive. 

For eight days there have been conferences in this House, in 
the corridors, in the rooms in this Capitol, and in the House 
Office Building as to what would be done next with this 
legislation, 

I do not know, Mr. Speaker, why they have committees in 
this House. At least I do not know why they have any minority 
representation on committees in this House. They might as well 
dispense with them, in view of the proceedings connected with 
consideration of the tariff bill and this rule. 

The Rules Committee has been in session for eight days 
considering this proposition, but; mind you, without the minor- 
ity members knowing anything about the place or time of the 
meetings or what was going on in them. We were never even 
invited to the meetings. 

Why, at 2 o’clock in the morning, in any part of these United 
States, in any day during these eight days, any person could 
take any newspaper served by the Associated Press, the United 
Press, or any other press association and find out just what 
was being done and what was going to be done in the proceed- 
ings before the committee and in the House. 

At 2 o’clock yesterday morning this country knew identically 
what would be done in the Rules Committee yesterday when it 
met at 11 o’clock, while the minority members knew absolutely 
nothing about it. It may well be that the minority party should 
have no representation on committees in this House. If that is 
the intentional policy of the majority, why not be courageous 
enough to so rule? Even yesterday when the rule was sent 
to the Speaker's table, several Republican Members shouted, 
“Let us have the rule read.“ Even the members of the ma- 
jority party did not know up to that hour what was going on in 
reference to this legislation. 

The distinguished chairman of the Rules Committee, the 
gentleman from New York, boasts that this tariff bill is a 
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Republican measure and that the Republican Party proudly ac- 
cepts the responsibility for its enactment. That boast is not an 
exact statement of the facts, This measure, in all truth and 
fairness, was never passed and never will be finally passed by 
the Republican Party in this House. You members of the Re- 
publican Party, outside of two score men, have had no more 
chance to vote on it or to have anything to do with it than any 
Democrat on this side of the House. Your steering committee, 
your 15 members of the Ways and Means Committee and your 
8 members of the Rules Committee, in all about 30 men, 
have secretly determined every rate that should go into the bill 
050 ee method of procedure in reference to the passage of 

e X 

Now, this may be the only new way to ride it through—with 
the old steam roller. When you are in power the drunkenness 
of the moment may urge you to take such action. But, gentle- 
men, inevitably there is a day of reckoning. Furthermore, let 
me say that when you shout tbat this tariff bill is a Republican 
measure you use the word “ Republican ” not to indicate all the 
Members on your side, you use the word “ Republican” to in- 
clude not over one-half of the people who vote in your elections. 
This bill is in no wise, or not in one respect, the enactment of 
the progressive, modern-thinking Republican of this country. 
The so-called progressive Republican was never intended to 
sit in any of these conferences. He never had a chance to vote 
on the bill. Still, in some mysterious way he has been persuaded 
to forego his perogative to vote in the United States Congress 
to which he was elected after promising his constituents he 
would vote on every measure. He has abandoned to a mere 
score of men the enactment of the most important legislation 
that is at any time brought before the people. 

Tariff legislation, more than any other bill we pass here, affect 
our people most. Usually a decade is allowed to pass between 
their enactment, so hazardous is the undertaking to any party 
and so serious is the effect on business, industry, and the pur- 
chasing public. The bill is then intended to become indefinitely 
permanent, as it were until some extraordinary changes occur 
in our national situation. Submit that there was no national 
need for this legislation. It is well known that an error of 
judgment was made in calling Congress into session to enact a 
tariff bill, but instead of letting well enough, or bad enough 
alone, we are now confronted with an additional burden of over 
$1,000,000,000 placed on the consumer. 

Of course, I know that anything I may say or anything that 
anybody on this Democratic side may say—yes; anything that 
100 men on that Republican side may say—will not haye the 
slightest effect upon the method of procedure or on the ultimate 
result here to-day, or upon the vote on this rule. The skids 
are greased, the stage is set. You have the votes and propose to 
use them ruthlessly. 

Let me say, however, gentlemen, that the newspapers of this 
country to-day, and for the past 10 years, have bred in our 
people a disrespect for legislative bodies, generally, and for 
the Congress of the United States in particular. Contrary to 
the purposes of our institutions, contrary to our form and 
theory of government, the Chief Executive has become the 
popular idol of the people. The people look to the Chief 
Executive as symbolizing their Government. All the affairs 
of Government are seemingly wrapped around the Chief 
Executive, and the people look to him as their last resort and 
their last recourse and their last bulwark against unfair legisla- 
tion or unjust conduct of the affairs of government. 

Now, this is a serious development of recent years in the 
minds and thought of our people. We never intended that 
our Government should be so set up, but it is just such con- 
duct on the part of the legislative body as the outrageous, un- 
democratic, unrepresentative procedure in reference to this 
tariff bill that makes such criticism to some extent justified. 

Furthermore, the newspapers of this country have gradually 
built up in their columns a phrase that amounts almost to a 
slogan, that is unfortunately more or less true, a slogan that 
the people, the vast millions of consumers, have no representa- 
tion in Congress, and the people of the country must and do 
look to the White House as representing them and as their 
defense and their court of appeal against unjust burdens put 
upon them to benefit special interests. 

There has also grown up through the press, somewhat justified, 
I will admit, the general belief that every Member of the 
House, or nearly every Member, and every Member of the 
Senate, or nearly every Member, represents in these bodies 
some particular business interest, some particular group, some 
particular industry, for which they want special favors in the 
enactment of a tariff bill. Our people believe this, and there 
is, gentlemen, some justification for that belief. 

There has also grown up in this country, and justifiably so, 
the thought in the minds of the people that the Representatives 
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in Congress and the Senators in the other body represent solely 
their own States, that they are Representatives and Senators 
of the State of New York or of the State of Pennsylvania, for 
instance. Of course, this conception is fundamentally wrong, 
but it is justifiable criticism in reference to the pending tariff 
bill. It is almost too fundamental, too elementary for me to 
say that every Representative and every Senator is from his 
State and not of his State, that he represents every State in the 
Union and every possession of the United States, and should not 
be concerned solely with the affairs of his own State or solely 
try to get a tariff on the products of his own State just because 
the votes lie in that State, to the detriment of the people of the 
other State. Oh, I know this fundamental truth is a tough one 
to swallow and a hard one to carry out when the voters back 
home, the boys and girls who hold the fates of Members of 
Congress in their ballots, speak up for tariff rates! 

Now, gentlemen, whether there bas been precedent of 50 
years’ standing for this particular procedure or not, it is never- 
theless fundamentally wrong, and admitted to be wrong by 
everybody who has discussed it, irrespective of party. The mere 
fact there is precedent behind it is no justification for its con- 
tinuance in the face of progress. 

This bill will ultimately be written, as I have said, not by the 
Republican Party of to-day, but by those good old stand-pat, 
reactionary, superconservative Republicans from those great 
“ progressive” States like Ohio, Illinois, and Pennsylvania. 

But in spite of its constant reiteration in the press, there are 
men in this House, ladies and gentlemen, who do represent the 
millions of consumers in this country, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. THURSTON). The time of 
the gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I yield the gentleman two additional 
minutes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. There are many of us who 
do represent the consumers, who have no interest directly or 
indirectly in any one item in this bill, and who would vote 
against the increasing of any item in the bill; and in that con- 
nection I am proud to say that the biggest group of Members 
who do really represent the consumer, who would do everything 
possible to prevent any increases in the bill, if they but had 
the opportunity, come from the State of New York and the 
great city of New York. The Democratic Members from New 
York City and State do represent the consumer, We stand here 
as their Representatives and against any special interest, even 
if it is located in New York. We have great industries, we 
have great interests in our State looking for high protective 
rates and usually getting them, but we still choose to do our 
duty and stand between those selfish interests and the people 
of our State and the people of the country. Nor is our interest 
confined to the people of our own State. We repudiate that 
theory of representation. We are just as much concerned with 
the farmers of the entire country as any of you gentlemen from 
the great farming States of the West. We will give you sup- 
port on any sane proposition to really relieve the farmer when 
it does not merely shift the burden to the consumer. If there 
is no other part of the country to which the consumer can look 
for support or defense, he can be assured that the Representa- 
tives from the city of New York will fight to the last ditch 
in his behalf. [Applause.] 

Mr. SNELL, Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. Hoc]. 

Mr. HOCH. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, this 
is the fourth tariff bill that has been before the House dur- 
ing the years I have been a Member. The first tariff bill was 
an emergency tariff bill in the interest of agriculture alone. And 
I have not forgotten that that first bill received a veto from 
President Wilson and that only a handful of Members on the 
Democratic side voted to override the presidential veto. 

When we came into power we found a Democratie tariff bill 
on the books under which practically all farm products were 
upon the free list. 

The second tariff bill that I had anything to do with, and 
that only in a small way, was an emergency tariff bill soon after 
President Harding came into power, a bill in which the items 
were only in reference to agriculture. Then we passed the 
Fordney-McCumber bill. 

Now, my good friend from Georgia [Mr. Crisp] has referred 
to the able speech by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. RAMSEYER], 
in which he reviewed tariff legislation. In that speech Mr. 
RAMSEYER showed that the method of framing tariff bills, under 
which the minority members were excluded in committee, was 
originated by the Democratic Party, and continued during all the 
years the Democratic Pary considered tariff measures. 

I am frank to say that I do not like that method of handling 
tariff bills. I realize the difficulties, however; but I would al- 
ways lend what little influence I might have to some further 
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liberalization of the methods of handling tariff bills. And yet I 
ean not get much excited about the indignation of my good 
Democratic friends against the procedure when they have al- 
ways indulged in that procedure when they were in power. 

I was glad to note that my friend from Georgia, Mr. Crisp, 
said that he believed in the protective principle—he said he 
favored a tariff based on the difference in the cost of production 
at home and abroad. I am glad to know that upon another 
great issue our Democratic friends have now come forward and 
formally recorded their conversion to a good old Republican 
doctrine. [Applause.] 

Now, then, the gentleman from Georgia referred to a rumor 
that there had been an agreement for a vote later on on four 
schedules, and he referred, as I thought, with some facetiousness 
to a conference that had been held. 

My friends, I gladly confess to have taken part in these con- 
ferences and I am glad to belong to a party which is able by 
conferences on great subjects like this, with men representing 
different sections of the country, with diverse interests, to come 
to some sort of an agreement under which we may legislate and 
do business for the country. [Applause.] 3 

The gentleman from Georgia referred to it as a rumor. I am 
sure he welcomes the statement made by the Democratic floor 
leader in reference to a formal statement given to the press by 
Mr. Tsonx, the Republican floor leader, after the conclusion of 
these conferences, in which he stated definitely that an agree- 
ment had been made to come back to the House before final 
action is taken for a vote by the House upon these four impor- 
tant and highly controversial items. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOCH. I yield. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. In view of the fact that many representa- 
tives of the agricultural section, from which the gentleman 
comes, are firmly convinced that the tariff on agricultural prod- 
ucts is not effective and can only be made so by the debenture 
plan, does not the gentleman think that a vote should be had 
upon that provision? 

Mr. HOCH. I recollect in the vote on the debenture plan— 
I have not the figures here, but if the gentleman will refer to 
the roll call he will find that some of the most earnest speeches 
8 the debenture plan were made from his side of the 

ouse. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The gentleman has not answered my in- 
quiry—I asked for his candid expression of opinion. 

Mr. HOCH. I am glad to answer it. 

Mr. RAMSBYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOCH. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. This is not the time to discuss the merits 
or demerits of the debenture, but in view of the situation, that 
the Senate conferees can not recede on the debenture until they 
receive instructions from the Senate, and further that the 
Senate will not recede until the House has taken action on the 
debenture, there is no question in my mind at all and I do not 
think there is any question in the mind of any leader of the 
House on either side, that before the conference report is agreed 
to, the debenture item will be in the House for consideration 
and a vote. 

Mr. HOCH. I agree with the gentleman, and I believe that 
the flexible tariff provision will also be back here for a separate 
vote. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. The same situation exists in respect to the 
flexible tariff provision. 

Mr. HOCH. With reference to the flexible tariff, I was some- 
what surprised at the statement of the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Crise] when he referred to the surrender of constitutional 
power. 

Certainly the gentleman does not forget that the Supreme 
Court, which at least has the last guess on these questions, 
has decided by unanimous opinion that it is not a surrender 
of constitutional power to put this power in the hands of the 
President within the limits provided, and so it is a little bit 
late to be contending that the flexible tariff provision as such is 
an abrogation of the constitutional power of the Congress. 

Mr. BECK. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOCH. In just a moment. I can not yield for a 
moment. I was referring to the “rumor” referred to by the 
gentleman from Georgia. I am sure it will not be urged seri- 
ously by any Member of this House that we can not rely on a 
solemn agreement—a gentleman’s agreement, if you please 
made to bring back these items for a vote in the House. I know 
the gentleman from Georgia agrees with that. Should I ever 
reach the point where I had so little regard for the honor of 
the membership of this House that I would not accept a solemn 
statement or agreement made either by the Republican leaders 
or the Democratic leaders as to what they will do, then I would 
not care to be a Member of this body. [Applause.] Of course, 
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these four propositions are going to be brought back to the 
House for a vote on each one separately. There is this binding 
agreement that there will be brought back to this House for 
consideration in the House by vote all the items in disagreement 
involved in the cement, lumber, shingles, and sugar schedules. 
That was a compromise agreement, it is true. Personally, I 
should like to have a vote taken on some other items in this 
measure, but getting entirely away from politics, if we may, 
certainly no man in the House with any experience here at all 
but knows that if you open up a tariff bill for unlimited debate 
and unlimited amendment upon all of the items in the bill, with 
435 Members participating, instead of having expeditious action 
upon the measure, we would be here all summer and probably 
all fall and the next summer before we would ever get a vote 
on the tariff bill. 

It is a difficult, practical matter, and we should all face it 
squarely to know how to handle a tariff bill. There are two 
extremes. There is the extreme which the minority often de- 
sires, for political purposes, to make it impossible to secure 
legislation, and then there is the other extreme which prevents 
an expression of opinion on any item, and out of these differ- 
ences of opinion we have reached an agreement for a separate 
vote on at least four items of great importance, highly contro- 
versial. I should prefer a number of other votes, and there are 
many Senate amendments which I hope the House conferees 
will accept, and that on some they will come back for a sepa- 
rate vote. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Kansas has expired. 

Mr. HOCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask the gentleman from New 
York to yield me one minute in order that I may yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BECK]. 

Mr. SNELL. I yield one minute more. 

Mr. HOCH. I now yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. BECK]. 

Mr. BECK. The question I had in mind was whether or not 
I understood the gentleman to say that the flexible tariff provi- 
sion as passed by the House in the pending bill or the flexible 
tariff provision as passed by the Senate had ever been passed on 
by the Supreme Court? 

Mr. HOCH. Of course, the gentleman’s question answers 
itself. There has been, of course, no occasion for the Supreme 
Court to pass upon proposals not yet in the law. However, the 
principle of giving to an administrative body the power within 
a rule set out by Congress of determining the difference in the 
cost of production at home and abroad and giving to the Ex- 
ecutive the administrative power to apply that rule set out by 
the Congress, which is the heart of the controversy, has been 
upheld by the Supreme Court of the United States. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. O'CONNOR]. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I suppose that 
being from such a district as I represent, if all that is being said 
here were true and I were a good politician I would keep still, 
but you are talking here about the politics of tariff making and I 
have a few ideas on that, and I am going to release them. 

I quite agree with the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. RAMSEYER], 
as a matter of theory, that the tariff is an economic question and 
should be handled as such; but we have a political Government, 
and the tariff, like all other legislation, is handled as a political 
matter. 

I do not at this time desire to discuss the economic issues 
involved in this or other tariff legislation, except to say that 
this, like every tariff bill, will be criticized by the Democratic 
Party as being a “ robbers’ tariff ” and being highly discrimina- 
tory, when the truth is that because of the inherent nature of 
the tariff, any bill is discriminatory in this way and to this 
extent; the benefit of the tariff is received by a few, and is large. 
The burden is borne by the many, and because it is so wide- 
spread the burden is light. The criticism of this bill is full of 
fallacy. It is a beautiful theory to have everything that you 
produce protected by tariff, and everything you consume on the 
free list. 

I come—as most of you do—by my views on the tariff, I sup- 
pose, through birth, a pretty good way of acquiringit. Most of us 
are this, that, or the other thing and we are proud of our 
opinions, but we simply are often Democrats, Republicans, con- 
servatives or liberals because our fathers were that. 

I think that when my father came to America he was an Irish 
free trader, but my mother wanted us children to have enough 
to eat and enough to wear, so she soon converted him to the doc- 
trine of protection. [Applause.] I grew up on the idea of the 
protective tariff as a national policy. In those days we had 
political parties, and one of them was the party that believed in 
the protective tariff as a national policy, while the other party 
believed in a free-trade policy. 
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You will all recall how Al Smith tried to hold the Democratic 
donkey while Raskob shot it a high-tariff hypodermic via tele- 
graph, but the mule, instead of being speeded up, simply “ went 
loco” when that vaccine got in his free-trade veins. 

I say to you this afternoon that whatever defects this bill 
may haye—and it will have many—those defects will be due 
more largely to this than anything else: That in one of the 
bodies they do not have political parties any more, and some of 
these gentlemen are trying to set up the same situation here. 

As the chairman of the Rules Committee said, my idea is this: 
This is a Republican bill and we are going to take the responsi- 
bility for it. 

In the old days, when we had party government, the party 
in dealing with the tariff matter would get together and attempt 
to weave a fabric that would cover the whole Nation, its differ- 
ent industries, its different regions, and its different sections. 
But we have gotten away from the weaving business in the 
other body. There it has gotten to be a quilting party, where 
everybody sews on a patch to suit himself. The difficulty with 
this bill is the fact that it is not entirely a party measure. I 
believe in party government. We do not have anything to take 
its place. I believe in organization and system and you must 
have some system in order to get somewhere. [Applause.] 

For the past several months we have been treated to a public 
exhibition of running the dictionary through a vacuum cleaner. 
The words came out with the wind, but there were no ideas 
sticking to them. 

The great oil industry in my district is not included in this 
bill. If the oil men who appeared before the Senate had come 
to the House in time, I believe that the Republican Party, 
which believes in protection for all industries, would have 
given oil protection in this tariff bill. But what happened 
over there? The Senators from my State worked hard and 
voted to amend the Senate bill to include a tariff on oil. Were 
they successful? No. How could they expect to be? They 
had voted right along to reduce or abolish the tariff on other 
industrial schedules and insisted on a tariff only for agricul- 
ture. Then when it came to ask for a tariff on oil they did 
not get it. They could not bring any of the so-called coalition 
along with them. They did get some small support from the 
Democrats. The surprising thing is that the oil tariff got the 
support it did from the administration Republicans in the Sen- 
ate when it was sponsored by men who had voted all along 
against the amendments which the Republican Senate wanted 
to write in the bill. And now the word has gone down to my 
district that the reason that we did not get an oil tariff was 
because the administration Republicans were opposed to it. 
That is not true, If even a small number of the men who were 
elected as Republicans to the Senate and then, wearing our 
uniform, enlisted with the forces of the opposition, had voted 
for the tariff on oil, it would be in the bill. 

It was the sharp practice exhibited by one of the most vocal 
and vehement coalition Senators in making a slanderous attack 
on the so-called “oil lobby,” and reporting the proceedings of 
the lobby committee before the hearings had even been finished, 
that did more than anything else to defeat a most meritorious 
case. These men were not lobbyists! They were men in every 
angle of the oil business who were here to press their own case 
on their own behalf, as they had a perfect right to do. 

Our Senators—the Democratic Senator and the other Senator 
elected on the Republican ticket—voted as coalitionists—what- 
ever that may mean—against every industrial schedule, voting 
only for agriculture. Then when they came to ask for a tariff 
on oil, they did not get it. They could not bring any of the 
coalition along with them, and the surprising thing is that they 
got the number of administration Republicans they did. And 
now they haye gone home and they have said, “The Repub- 
lican administration denied us a tariff on oil.” That is not true. 
It is the lack of a Republican Party over in the other body 
that has prevented that. [Applause.] 

Now, my criticism is this: Since we have gotten away from 
the party system we have gotten into this situation: Every in- 
dustry is looking upon itself as a separate industry, and not on 
industry as a whole. 

I believe that sound tariff legislation has been hindered 
rather than helped by the somewhat spotted and uncertain con- 
version and change of attitude on the part of some of the mi- 
nority members. They are up to their old tricks—urge, support, 
and have adopted amendments to the bill protecting agricul- 
ture or industry in their district, and then, when the bill con- 
tains the amendment, vote against it and talk against it, 

I have a big farming district, and I see my good friend 
TIMBERLAKE sitting here, who comes from the great State of 
Colorado, where I lived 20 years. A lot of you who are good 
farmers want a chance to vote against a tariff on sugar. A 
tariff on sugar is unpopular down in my country. Why? The 
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people consume sugar down there and the soft-drink manufac- 
turers use sugar, and if I vote in favor of an increased tariff 
on sugar it will cost me a lot of votes, but I lived 20 years in 
Colorado, and I want to tell you that there is not an agricul- 
tural schedule in your bill that is more vital to the farmers who 
are engaged in the raising of sugar beets than the tariff on 
sugar. [Applause.] You farmers want to get a tariff on the 
crops you produce and stop right there. You can not handle a 
tariff bill in that way, and if we had a real party system we 
would not have to handle it in that way. 

A great compliment has been paid to a distinguished Senator 
from some State for his valuable work for the Republican Party 
before election. I think the tribute is incomplete. Why did you 
not state the rest of it? He has been the most valuable servant 
to the Democratic Party ever since election. 

I believe in party government, and I believe in wearing the 
uniform of the party that elected you. If you do not believe in 
the platform and the program of the party, what are you running 
on that ticket for? [Laughter and applause.] Go over on the 
other side, where you belong. 

We have an election coming on and we are going to have a 
hard election, but I do not believe in running away from a fight. 
I do not believe in running away from opposition. Let us face 
things squarely as they are. The Republican Party never passed 
a tariff bill that brought hard times to this country. We have 
passed some that put us out of office, and this bill may do that, 
but there are worse things than that. 

I know what you gentlemen want to do, with all your solici- 
tude. You want to take a lot of these agricultural boys out 
street walking with you free traders so you can bring them 
back as coalitionists. [Laughter and applause.] That is what 
you are trying to do. 

This whole tariff question is an expert one. It is a matter 
that does not lend itself to ordinary methods of legislation. We 
all go up or down together—industry, agriculture, and all of us. 

What I do not like and the crowd I can not go along with 
is the crowd that is continually filling these agricultural Repre- 
sentatives up with the idea that the way to make agriculture 
prosperous is to destroy industry. 

The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Cottier] talks about 
our running our hands down in the pockets of the people and 
about our being tied. There are no marks on my wrists. I am 
not tied. I am not even tongue-tied. They say this tariff runs 
its hands way down in the people’s pockets; but it does not do 
anybody any good to run your hands down into empty pockets. 
If the Republican Party taxes the people the people have the 
money in their pockets to pay the taxes, and if this last tariff 
bill was such a terrible thing and brought on a panic, it cer- 
tainly took a long time for it to get going, because we had had 
that law for eight years. We had so much prosperity that 
speculation ran wild and the crash from speeding was inevitable. 

I say, what the Republican Party needs to-day is a little 
more common, every-day courage and faith in its principles. Do 
not be afraid of being Republican. 

Do not be afraid of party responsibility or of saying, “ Yes; 
this is our child. We brought it forth, we have named it, we 
stand for it.“ You do not want us to duplicate what they did in 
the other body—go around for months arguing about whether 
it is going to be a boy or a girl. [Laughter.] 

I will tell you what the people want. The American people 
are just in the same position, if I judge them correctly, as the 
young couple when the first born arrives and the doctor comes 
out of the hospital and says to the father, “It’s a girl.” What 
they wanted was a boy but the young parents decided to keep it 
anyway. What they really wanted was a baby, and what the 
people of this country want is a tariff bill. [Laughter.] 

There is not any bill that we could write that would suit you 
Democrats. There is not any bill that any Congress could 
write that would not have defects in it or objections toit. There 
is not any perfect bill. It is a matter of getting through the best 
bill that we can get, and I have not very much in it for my dis- 
trict; but my farmers need to be told the truth, and I am going 
to tell them some truths. There has never been a tariff bill that 
gave to the producer of agriculture anything like the high rates 
contained in this bill. But will that bring prosperity to the 
farmer? What will bring prosperity to the farmer is people who 
will buy the products of the farm at a high price. Idle men and 
poorly paid men are not good consumers at fancy prices. If we 
do not keep industry prosperous, and labor employed at good 
wages, who is going to buy all this high-priced food that the 
farmer is raising? 

I think some of the spokesmen for the farmers have been 
very shortsighted and very selfish. The idea of a tariff on 
bananas so somebody will have to eat apples. If the prosperity 
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of agriculture depends on taking a banana away from a baby, 
we are in a bad way in America. 

Mr. SIROVICH. “Yes; we have no bananas to-day.” 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. As the Doctor says, Yes; we 
have no bananas to-day.” [Applause.] 

The SPHAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma has expired. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Lozter.] 

Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, the 
pending bill is full of vicious provisions. Every schedule is 
surfeited with rates that are unreasonably high, grossly exces- 
sive and unconscionable. The bill as a whole will not be helpful 
to agriculture. Where it puts a dime in one pocket of the 
farmer it will take a dollar out of the other pocket in the 
increased cost of everything the farmer buys. It does not fulfill 
the platform pledges of either the Democratic or Republican 
Party. It is a miserable makeshift so far as benefiting agricul- 
ture is concerned. 

It is essentially a measure written by and in the interests of 
the manufacturing classes. It will enormously increase their 
wealth and add to the cost of practically everything the farmers 
or the masses buy. It does not equalize agriculture with indus- 
try. It widens the spread between what the farmer gets for 
his products and what he pays for his supplies. It is the last 
word in governmental favoritism, special privilege, and class 
legislation. It increases the economic handicap under which 
the American farmer labors. 

There is nothing to be gained by concealing the nation-wide 
distress under which American agriculture is staggering. It is 
folly to give out propaganda that farmers are becoming pros- 
perous, or that there has been a substantial improvement in 
agricultural conditions. Practically all farm products are sell- 
ing far below prices that prevailed a year ago. This is not the 
fault of the Federal Farm Board, but it is the fault of the law 
the board is administering. I have said all along, and I still 
Say, the members of the Federal Farm Board are able, honest, 
and sincere men who are doing all that can be done with the 
tools the Hoover administration has placed in their hands. 
Probably no other set of men could do better than the present 
members of the Farm Board in administering the present law, 
which is inherently weak and incapable of affording substantial 
relief to the agricultural classes. “Getting down to brass 
tacks,” the Hoover farm-relief program is no more than a plan 
to encourage and finance cooperative marketing. It does not 
go to the root of the evil, or make any adequate provision for 
control of our surplus commodities, which control is necessary 
in order to make the tariff on farm products effective, without 
which no permanent relief is possible. It follows, therefore, 
that the failure of the Hoover farm-relief program must not be 
charged to the members of the Farm Board, but to the Hoover 
administration that forced this makeshift legislation on Amer- 
ican agriculture. From the day the Federal farm marketing 
act passed, the market price of nearly all, if not all, farm com- 
modities has been declining. I want the American farmer to 
get every benefit that can possibly accrue from the operation of 
the Federal Farm Board, and I have voted to supply the board 
with all the funds they asked for, but it must be apparent to 
everyone who knows anything about the farm problem that 
the Federal farm marketing act can not go very far toward 
pulling agriculture out of the ditch into which is has been 
kicked by the greedy tariff barons and industrial classes. 
However, I have insisted on giving the Hoover scheme a fair 
trial, and I favor financing it until it is demonstrated that the 
plan will not work, although its most optimistic advocates 
must soon realize that it is doomed to end in failure. When 
the Hoover scheme has been weighed in the balance and found 
wanting, we will then have an opportunity to enact legislation 
which meets with the approval of the great farm organizations, 
and which will give the farmer economic equality with the 
manufacturer and other vocational groups, which equality is 
denied him under the Federal farm marketing act and the 
Hawley-Smoot tariff bill. 

It is a significant and tragic fact that after 60 years of 
high tariffs the farmers of the Nation have been bled white 
and brought to the verge of bankruptcy, while the commercial 
and industrial classes have managed to monopolize the major 
part of our national wealth and enjoy unprecedented and 
almost uninterrupted prosperity. Hear these statistics: 

One per cent of our people own 59 per cent of our national 
wealth. 

Thirteen per cent of our people own 90 per cent of our 
national wealth. 

Eighty-seven per cent of our people own only 10 per cent of 
our national wealth. 
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Is this a healthy condition of affairs? Most certainly not. 
Does this indicate real, genuine, or nation-wide prosperity? 
It does not. This deplorable situation is the result of class 
legislation that has enriched the few at the expense of the 
many; that has taken from the farmer the rewards of his toil 
and handed them over to the manufacturer. And tariff laws 
like the one we are now considering have done more than any- 
thing else to bring American agriculture to the brink of ruin. 

The Hawley-Smoot tariff bill will extract hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars from the pockets of the American farmer, be- 
cause it will add materially to the cost of what he buys and 
will not substantially or proportionately increase the price the 
farmer gets for his products. The pending tariff bill carries 
the highest rates that have ever been imposed since the begin- 
ning of our Government. When agriculture is facing disaster 
it is no time to increase the farmer’s tax burden, which is 
already unbearable. 

It is scarcely conceivable that the industrial classes would 
put over a bill like this one, which was conceived in sin and 
brought forth in iniquity. I repeat, this bill carries hundreds 
of vicious and indefensible schedules, but the most dangerous, 
damnable, and far-reaching provision in the measure is the so- 
called flexible clause, which in effect confers on the President 
the hitherto unheard of, undreamed of power to raise and lower 
tariff rates, and in effect exercise practically unlimited taxing 
or tariff-making powers. It is a tremendous extension of the 
flexible principle embodied in the Fordney-McCumber Act. 

The outrageous rates established by the pending bill may per- 
chance be modified by some subsequent Congress, but if the flexi- 
ble provision carried in the House bill becomes a law, it marks 
the end of the effective control of the people over taxation, and 
vests that prerogative to an almost unlimited degree in the 
President—a policy out of harmony with our scheme of govern- 
ment, and violative of the spirit if not the letter of our Consti- 
tution. But my main argument is not against the power of 
Congress to pass on to the President the fixing of tariff rates, 
but against the soundness and wisdom of such action, though I 
concede that the Supreme Court has held, that within certain 
limits, Congress may delegate the fixing of tariff rates. The 
adoption of this provision will mark another step in the rapid 
march of the American people away from our fundamental ideals 
and concepts of government, and toward a purely bureaucratic 
system. 

And there is no instance in history where the crown or execu- 
tive department, after usurping the rights and prerogatives of 
the people, or of the legislative branch of the government, has 
ever surrendered that embezzled power, except as the result of 
a bloody revolution. History tells us that Lorenzo the Mag- 
nificent, who made Florence the mistress of the Mediterranean, 
levied unjust taxes, oppressed the people, confiscated their 
wealth, and deprived his subjects of their liberty. When the 
shadow of death fell athwart his path, he would have no one 
minister to him except Savonarola. 

This stern old monk told Lorenzo that he could only hope for 
salvation by doing three things: First, he must throw him- 
self solely on God's mercy, and hope for nothing from his own 
merits. This he promised. Second, he must restore all the 
great wealth to the people from whom it had been wrongfully 
taken, as far as that could be done. To this he also assented. 
And, lastly, he must set Florence free and restore to the people 
the liberties he had suppressed and the sovereignty he had 
usurped; and to this condition he gaye no answer, but turned 
his face to the wall, and with his back to the priest, he died 
unrepentant. This incident illustrates how tenaciously princes 
and lords cling to power which they have wrongfully taken 
from the people. 

And in our own beloved land there are many instances where 
the executive department has usurped or taken over preroga- 
tives which, under the letter and spirit of our sacred Constitu- 
tion, were vested in the Congress. In the administration of our 
affairs we are rapidly departing from a representative form of 
government and becoming a bureaucratic government, under a 
President who now exercises more authority than any European 
monarch, and who at the expense of Congress has taken over 
legislative prerogatives not sanctioned by the letter or spirit of 
our Constitution. 

When the bandit, Odoacer, became King of Rome, the Senate 
sent back to Constantinople the tiara and purple, mute but 
eloquent and convincing evidence that the western Roman Em- 
pire had passed away. The members of the Roman Senate 
were too proud, consistent, and sincere te hold the fragile, 
flickering, and elusive shadow of power after they were shorn 
of the last vestige and substance of authority. 

If the flexible provision written by the House in the pending 
bill becomes a law, it will mark the surrender by Congress of 
its most important constitutional prerogative, and a transfer 
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of the taxing power from Congress, where the Constitution 
placed it, to the President, who, under the Constitution, is given 
no express or implied authority to exercise that power; and 
when this legislation becomes effective it will be appropriate 
and fitting for Congress to withdraw from our archives the 
Federal Constitution, drape it in black, and send it to the 
White House, thereby giving public and formal recognition of 
the lamentable and tragic fact that Congress has basely de- 
prived the people of their control over taxation, abrogated its 
constitutional functions, and transferred to the President its 
most important constitutional prerogative. [{Applause.] 

Sirs, measuring my words, I assert no more vicious policy has 
ever been injected into our national life. It marks a radical 
departure from the fundamental principles which underlie, 
permeate, and vitalize our free institutions. It is a shameless 
confession that so far as the exercise of the taxing power is 
concerned our scheme of government is a failure. It is an 
admission that Congress is so impotent and spineless that it 
can not perform the functions vested in it by the Constitution, 
and that the American people are unable to register their will 
on matters of taxation through their chosen representatives in 
Congress. When we make this confession it is tantamount to 
admitting that self-government is a failure. [Applause.] 

Every battle for human freedom has been fought around the 
standard of taxation. The liberties and accomplishments of 
the English-speaking race are the outgrowth of a struggle ex- 
tending through centuries against the exercise of the taxing 
powers by the crown or executive departments of government. 
If the free governments that now flourish throughout the world 
stand for anything, it is for the untrammeled, inherent, and 
inalienable right of the people, through their assemblies, con- 
gresses, or parliaments, to exercise the taxing power, and deter- 
mine the subjects, objects, and rates of taxation. To maintain 
inviolate this principle and birthright, and transmit it unim- 
paired to their posterity, a countless host of valiant men have 
defied kings and feudal lords and fertilized the tree of liberty 
with their rich red blood, Mr. Jefferson declared that it was a 
necessary incident of a free government that the people who pay 
the taxes should lay the taxes, otherwise the taxlayer will plun- 
der the taxpayer. That this power should be vested in the 
President or crown is repugnant to the genius and spirit of our 
institutions. 

Our Republic is built around and upon the Congress of the 
United States. It is not essentially a Government by the execu- 
tive departments or by the judiciary, but it is preeminently a 
Government by Congress, subject only to a comparatively few 
limitations which, under certain well-defined conditions, may be 
imposed on congressional action by the executive or judicial 
departments. According to the letter and spirit of our Consti- 
tution Congress alone has power to initiate and enact legis- 
lation, whether relating to taxation or any other subject. This 
power is supreme and exclusive, subject only to presidential 
veto, and also subject to the unquestioned authority of the 
judiciary to vitiate legislation when it is clearly violative of 
some provision of the Federal Constitution. 

Our constitutional fathers in framing our organic law never 
dreamed that Congress would abrogate its constitutional func- 
tion of determining the subjects, objects, and rates of taxation, 
and when changes in rates should be made. Such a thing as the 
flexible provision of our tariff laws was never contemplated by 
the men to whose wisdom, foresight, and patriotic endeavor we 
owe our Constitution and benevolent form of government. 
The Constitution provides that the President may recommend 
legislation, but it nowhere suggests, either expressly or im- 
pliedly, the transfer to the President of the congressional pre- 
rogative to lay taxes. 

If Congress should pass an act providing that hereafter 
Congress should exercise some of the powers and prerogatives 
vested in the President by the Constitution, such legislation 
would be no more vicious and violative of the letter and spirit 
of the Constitution than an act of Congress that vests in the 
President powers and prerogatives, which, under the Constitu- 
tion, are vested in Congress. 

Congress is the legislative branch of our Government. The 
President is at the head of the executive branch. It is the 
province of Congress to enact laws and the province of the 
President to administer and enforce them. If the President 
should attempt to place on Congress the responsibility for 
administering our laws, such a policy would be no more out of 
harmony with the letter and spirit of our Constitution than the 
action of Congress in placing upon the President legislative 
powers, It is just as un-American for Congress to delegate 
legislative functions to the President as it would be for the 
President to force on Congress administrative functions. 

In building our Constitution our forefathers made it plain 
that the taxing power was not vested in the President, or, 
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Supreme Court, but in the people, to be exercised by and through 
their chosen representatives in Congress. They were familiar 
with history and knew how the taxing powers had been abused 
when exercised by the crown or executive heads of governments, 
and in no uncertain way they vested in Congress the enactment 
of laws in relation to taxation. 

It is cowardly for Congress to evade this constitutional duty 
and pass the responsibility to the President. In order that the 
people might not be shorn of the right and power to control 
taxation, the Constitution expressly provided that all bills for 
raising revenues must originate in the House of Representatives, 
the membership of which comes fresh from the people every two 
years, In this way the people can have a check on tax legisla- 
tion, and could repudiate a Congress that imposes unnecessary 
or unjust taxation, but under the flexible provision of the House 
bill, the President’s power to lay tariff taxes on the people is 
practically unhampered during his term of office, and only by 
controlling Congress by an overwhelming majority as the result 
of a political revolution or landslide can the people annul or 
repeal a tax imposed on them by the President under the flexible 
provisions of the pending act. 

The American people are bending under an almost unbearable 
burden of taxation, and if they could only realize the fatal con- 
sequences that will inevitably flow from the so-called flexible 
provision of the tariff, as a fixed policy of our Government, they 
would rise in revolt and hurl from power the big business buc- 
caneers, economic highbinders, and high-tariff racketeers, who 
with the aid of the Republican Party are fastening this in- 
iquitous policy on our body politic. 

When Charles I attempted to levy an unjust tax called ship 
money, which was not sanctioned by Parliament, John Hamp- 
den refused to pay the assessment laid against him. It 
amounted to only 20 shillings, $5, but in a trial, lasting 12 days, 
he stubbornly contested this wrongful exercise of the taxing 
power by the tyrannical Stuarts. This rugged old country gen- 
tleman cared nothing for the 20 shillings, but he did care for 
the principle involved, and the English people, rather than pay 
this unjust levy, lighted the fires of revolution, which forever 
destroyed the power of the English Crown to levy taxes, and 
securely anchored that prerogative in the people, speaking 
through their chosen representatives in Parliament. The Eng- 
lish people would go through another bloody revolution before 
they would vest in the Crown the power to lay taxes, and the 
American people should never under any circumstances waive, 
in whole or in part, the constitutional provision that vests the 
taxing power in the Congress, but should unfalteringly cling to 
the prerogative that reserves to the people, acting through their 
representatives in Congress, the sole right and power to deter- 
mine the subjects, objects, and rates of taxation. 

It is fundamental that the right or power to impose taxes 
should always be left with the people, to be exercised by their 
chosen representatives in congress, parliament, or other repre- 
sentative assembly. It is equally fundamental that the execu- 
tive department, whether presided over by President, King, or 
feudal lords, should not exercise the power to determine when 
and what taxes should be laid, or the subjects or objects, or 
the rate of taxation. 

By the adoption of this flexible tariff provision, Congress is 
surrendering its lawful prerogatives, betraying the Constitu- 
tion, and abandoning the most vital principle in our scheme of 
government. [Applause.] We can not afford to ignore the 
checks and balances imposed by the Constitution on each of the 
three separate and distinct departments of our Government. 

As it is the constitutional function of Congress to initiate and 
enact laws relating to revenue and taxation, we can not directly 
or indirectly, without violating our oaths, transfer that preroga- 
tive to the executive department. Such action will be far-reach- 
ing and ultimately destructive of our fundamental concepts of 
orderly government under our free institutions. To say that 
Congress can not, in the exercise of its constitutional functions, 
efficiently enact tariff legislation is to confess the impotency— 
yes, the failure—of our republican form of government. 

By transferring the prerogative to the executive department 
we are abandoning the age-long fight of the English-speaking 
race to control the taxing power by vesting it in the people, 
functioning through their representatives in the legislative 
branch of government. The transfer to the President of the 
power to determine tariff rates is a confession that representa- 
tive government has broken down in America, so far as taxation 
and tariff laws are concerned, and that we are rapidly heading 
toward a bureaucratic form of government. I am not yet ready 
to admit that our representative form of government has been 
weighed in the balance and found wanting, or that there is any 
constitutional function it can not efficiently perform. I sin- 
cerely trust the taxing power may remain in Congress, where 
the Constitution placed it. [Applause.] 
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Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman 
from South Dakota [Mr. JOHNSON]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen 
of the House, instead of a dispassionate discussion of an eco- 
nomie problem which really vitally affects the business condi- 
tions of this country, this has developed into a partisan political 
debate, evidently looking forward to a political discussion in the 
next election. I have no desire to discuss the politics of the 
situation. The American people will attend to that, and they 
will know what it is all about, but I rise rather to discuss the 
parliamentary situation and the reason for the attitude of 
many of us in supporting this rule. 

This whole tariff discussion has ended about as we thought 
it would a year ago, because the machinery of making tariff 
bills has always been the same and probably always will be the 
same. The different parts of the country can not agree with 
each other and they never will agree with each other, because 
each section of the country is interested in different products. 
The section which I happen to represent is interested in agri- 
culture, and it is for their benefit primarily that I support the 
rule, because it gives a vote on the schedules in which they are 
interested. As you read the rule we find that it follows the cus- 
tomary procedure in the House, to disagree to all of the Senate 
amendments. It does not mean exactly what it says, and all of 
you know it, but it is the only way that you can get the bill to 
conference. It is exactly the same as rules in the legislatures in 
5 5 Dakota, Florida, New York, Washington, or any other 

tate. 

In order that there may be a discussion there must be 4 
formal expression of procedure. There are many of the Senate 
amendments about which there will be no discussion. Everyone 
knows that the House conferees are going to accept the agricul- 
tural increases given in the Senate, and there can be no ques- 
tion about it. Whatever may be said to-day, there will be no 
doubt about that. The extra session of Congress was called 
primarily for the benefit of agriculture, and it is inevitable 
that those increases would be granted. I can not see how any- 
one can fail to know that there will be a vote on the flexible 
provisions of the tariff bill which are in disagreement between 
the two parties. We all know that there will be a vote on the 
debenture at some stage of the proceedings. Those two votes 
need no discussion, because we will secure them in any event 
However, when the bill came before the House I was one of 
those who believed that we should have some separate votes at 
that time on lumber, shingles, cement, sugar, and some other 
items. Those votes were not given, and we insisted, some of us, 
that we have those votes at some time before this bill becomes 
law or before it leaves this body. Personally I think it makes no 
difference when you yote upon any of these schedules, so long as 
you secure the vote. Whether we secured the vote a year ago or 
whether we get it three weeks from now makes no difference, 
and I, for one, was entirely satisfied that we secure the vote 
after the conferees are appointed and before we finally dispose 
of the bill. There is an agreement, and it will be lived up to, 
that there will be separate votes on lumber, shingles, cement, 
and sugar, the controversial items in the bill. It is a fair 
agreement. This is no gag rule. 

It is allowing an expression of opinion, and that is about all 
that we want in a legislative body. It is none of my business 
how some of you gentlemen from the South vote, or how some 
of you gentlemen front New England vote; and incidentally it 
is none of your business how I vote as long as we have an op- 
portunity of expression. We will then have received all that a 
Representative in this body is entitled to. I have never worried 
so much whether this bill is enacted or not. If we were working 
under the conditions under which this country was operating 
in 1919-20, under the Underwood bill, I would welcome nearly 
any sort of a bill, no matter how high the protection was; but 
we are operating under the Fordney-McCumber law, which is a 
legitimate, fair tariff law. It ought to be changed in some par- 
ticulars, because conditions, national and world-wide, have 
changed since 1922, If some bill were enacted containing the 
fiexible provisions of the tariff law and the power given to the 
President, who wants every part of this country to succeed, we 
would secure such changes, in my judgment, as would not make 
any industry suffer to any great extent, with this exception: 
There are some items on the free list on which there is no duty 
or tariff, and there is, of course, no flexibility. The President, 
as to those, can not operate. As long as we preserve the flexible 
provision I am not worried, and in the long run I feel confident 
that agriculture and industry will not be injured by this bill. 

Somewhere along that line you must trust the President. I 
am perfectly satisfied with the honesty of purpose and integrity 
of the present President. I have seen attacks made upon him 


and upon every other President in my time; on Mr. Roosevelt, 
on Mr. Taft, on Mr, Wilson, on Mr. 
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Coolidge, and as long as I live I expect to see the minority attack 
the President. 7 

Personally I never intend to indulge in that sort of practice, 
and I am happy to say that I am satisfied that when this tariff 
bill is enacted and the flexible provisions are preserved, the 
President of the United States will do his best to see that the 
inconsistencies in a law that passes these great legislative 
bodies are ironed out, and will see that our industry and our 
business is treated fairly. [Applause.] 

Under this rule I think under the circumstances no Republi- 
can will do injustice to himself or to the people he represents 
if he votes for the previous question and accepts the rule. 
[{Applause. ] 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD]. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, 
the gentleman from Washington [Mr. Jonson] interrupted 
one of the speakers a few moments ago and made the statement 
that in the consideration of the Underwood bill under the rule 
at that time no opportunity was given to any Member of the 
minority to offer any amendment. I undertook to correct the 
gentleman from Washington by saying that rather liberal op- 
portunity was given for that purpose. The gentleman chal- 
lenged me on that statement and asked me to point to a single 
amendment offered by a Republican. I find on page 1079 of the 
ConGRESSIONAL Recorp, first session of the Sixty-third Congress, 
the distinguished statesman from the State of Washington did 
offer one amendment, as follows: To put gun wads on the 
free list. [Laughter.] 

That was the extent of the contribution that the distinguished 
gentleman from Washington made to the protective tariff on 
that occasion. His amendment was very promptly rejected. 

Mr. CRISP. Was that the gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
JOHNSON]? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes; Mr. Jonnson of Washington. He is 
the gentleman to whom I specifically refer. 

Now, gentlemen, let us for a moment look at the proposition 
with which the House of Representatives on this occasion is 
confronted. The situation goes back beyond the present session 
of Congress. It had its genesis really in the calling of the 
special session of Congress by the President soon after his in- 
auguration. He called that special session of Congress for the 
special purpose, as announced in his message to the House, of 
undertaking to give his party an opportunity to relieve the de- 
plorable and distressing conditions affecting agriculture in this 
country, and the main point in his recommendation was in re- 
gart to the enactment of the farm relief bill, and incidentally 
the President suggested that under some peculiar circumstances 
wherein a very good case was made out, wherein tariff sched- 
ules needed some limited revision, he suggested that they be 
revised. 

Now, has that recommendation of the leader of your party 
been followed by his responsible representatives in the House 
of Representatives? Instead of carrying out his recommenda- 
tions to have a limited revision of the tariff, you are all fa- 
miliar with the fact that the whole bill, making practical in- 
creased tariff duties on all the necessaries of life, has been 
revised, Almost every item has been tampered with. 

That bill was put through here without an opportunity to 
amend it. It went to the Senate, and after a full discussion 
of the various schedules the Senate passed a very different bill 
from that which the House passed, and sent it over here to the 
House. And we haye now, gentlemen, an opportunity—you 
gentlemen from the South and those from the large agricultural 
communities of the Northwest—have an opportunity on the 2d 
day of April to register your views on this question. 

Yet what do we do? We have heard from the newspapers 
that many conferences have taken place and that protests have 
been filed by the agricultural representatives of the Northwest, 
but that on pressure they have yielded to the party whip and 
succumbed to the blandishments of the authorities over them, 
and have agreed to this weak compromise. I say weak 
from the standpoint of protecting the people interested in these 
great industrial and agricultural schedules. 

I asked a Member whether we would have an opportunity 
to vote on the debenture plan. Of you Representatives to whom 
I am speaking now on the Republican side who have confessed 
that the agricultural items in the tariff are ineffective, and who 
have expressed the opinion that the remedy is in the debenture 
plan—I ask, have you any assurance of getting a vote on the 
debenture proposition? A distinguished leader on that side 
[Mr. Rauskrrn] makes an academic argument to the effect that 
by the very nature of the position of the Senate you will get 


The gentleman from Alabama 
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a vote on this question; but I say that the way to insure a 
vote on it, if you are in earnest on that proposition of getting 
a vote on it, is to vote down the previous question on this rule 
to-day and guarantee an opportunity to vote on debenture and 
on the amendment with reference to flexibility. 

I ask the distinguished gentleman from New York [Mr. 
SNELL], I ask the distinguished chairman of the Committee on 
Ways and Means [Mr. Hawtey], in their presence now, if, after 
this conference has been given, the gentlemen will guarantee to 
the Members on your side and on our side that there will be a 
record vote in this House on the debenture plan and on the 
flexible feature, and I pause for your reply. 

Let us make this a matter of record and of understanding. 

Mr. HAWLEY. With the gentleman’s permission, I will re- 
ply that until we have had a conference with the Senate on 
the matters, other than those to which reference has already 
been made, I suppose the conferees will proceed under the usual 
rules governing conferences. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Exactly; and, if the Senate recedes, you 
never will get an opportunity to vote on it in the House. So 
that disposes of the quasi assurance of the distinguished gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. RAMSEyYER] that we will secure a vote on 
this proposition. 

The purpose of the leaders in accomplishing this compromise 
is well stated in an editorial in the New York World this morn- 
ing, and it so fitly describes the strategy and purposes of the 
leaders on the Republican side that I wish to read it and adopt 
these views aS mine, and adopt the logic of the statement as the 
logic of the conclusion which I have reached with reference te 
your purpose. 

COPPER-RIVETING THE TARIFF BILL 

The effort of the Democrats and insurgent Republicans in the House 
to obtain a vote on the sugar, lumber, shingles, and cement duties in 
the new tariff bill before the measure was sent to conference has failed. 
The Committee on Rules has decided that the bill, as railroaded through 
the House last spring by the Republican leaders without amendments 
and with practically no debate, shall go to conference intact. The 
House at some later date, and at the pleasure of the Longworth-Snell- 
Tilson machine, will vote on these controversial items before the con- 
ference committee has finally decided which rates are to prevail. 

This decision practically insures the retention of the highest duties 
on the commodities in question. The conference committee will take up 
all the other items of the bill, and leave these controversial items to the 
last. Had a vote been taken on these before the bill went to conference, 
it is probable that many good Republicans who face primary contests 
for their seats in coming weeks would have sought to temper the 
wrath of their consumer constituents by voting for a reduction of the 
duties on sugar and cement and for retaining lumber and shingles on 
the free list. These votes will now be postponed until after the 
primaries, and the danger that the House might reverse itself on im- 
portant rates is thereby reduced. 

Meantime, the postponement gives the standpatters a chance to do 
some effective logrolling and thus clinch the victory which tempo- 
rarily was endangered by the threat of a coalition in the House very 
similar to that in the Senate. Washington correspondents state that 
this logrolling has already begun. It is a safe wager that by the 
time the House is finally permitted to take its promised vote enough 
trades will have been effected to fix the outcome as the sugar, cement 
and lumber people want it. Those who would like to see the bill de- 
Grundyized have nothing on which to build their hopes. 


That is the logic of the situation with which we are con- 
fronted to-day. We have heard some peculiar speeches on this 
question, from the standpoint of a gentleman’s personal re- 
sponsibility to his constituency. My friend from South Dakota, 
Mr. Johnson, has taken the position that he knew all the time, 
and he assured his people back home all the time—that state- 
ment has been made by others—that this would be a highly con- 
troversial proposition, with great differences of opinion as to 
policies and schedules, and that the gentleman knew in the last 
analysis it would have to be ironed out in conference. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. POU. I yield the gentleman one minute more, Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Gentlemen, that is not my conception— 
and I say it with all due respect to him and to the others who 
have expressed similar views—of the individual responsibility 
of a Representative to his people, but that instead of leaving 
it to a few men composing the committee on conference, when 
an opportunity is presented he should vote to carry out his 
responsibility to the people whom he is undertaking to repre- 
sent upon the floor of this House. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, how much time have we remaining 
on this side? 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman has 14 minutes 


T 2 

Mr. POU. I yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, the rule under consideration would send to con- 
ference a bill which, in my judgment, violates every principle of 
justice. Therefore I shall oppose the rule which sends the bill 
to conference, and if the conferees ever agree upon a report, I 
hardly imagine it will be possible to reach a conclusion to accept 
that report. 

The reasons for the special session called by President Hoover 
were never more succinctly expressed than by my colleague who 
has just taken his seat, Mr. BANKHEAD, of Alabama. We were 
called together to help American agriculture and a few isolated 
industries which were expected to make out cases, which, from 
the Republican standpoint, justified advance in existing duties. 
The result is that a bill has been passed by the House, the 
like of which has never been seen under Almighty God's shining 
sun. The bill comes back from the Senate with a few schedules 
tempered downward. Neither bill represents the work of the 
intrusted servants of the people. If undisputed newspaper 
charges are true both bills are largely the work of lobbyists who 
are paid to get what they can out of legislation enacted by Con- 
gress. It is even charged that certain protected interests have 
been able to get their lobbyists into the secret councils of the 
committees of Congress and that these lobbyists got advance 
information which many Members of the House and Senate 
could not get. The bill which was passed by the House is the 
embodiment of injustice, the apotheosis of selfish greed. 

The Senate bill is but little better. I say here and now, there 
has been no widespread demand for either the Senate bill or the 
House bill. The American public is not clamoring for any sort 
of tariff bill, and the press of the Nation is overwhelmingly 
against the bill you would send to conference. Whenever Con- 
gress acts upon a great question like this such action should be 
in response to a widespread demand for action. Show me, if 
you please, where there has been any demand for tariff legisla- 
tion. Show me one petition which represents organized senti- 
ment asking this Congress to deal with the tariff question. 
There has been no demand for such action, either from agricul- 
ture or from industry, aud yet the tariff bill which you will 
pass is your answer to the plea of bankrupt agriculture for help. 

Never in my lifetime has agriculture been in such a condition 
as it is to-day. The great staple commodities are being sold 
upon the market at a price less than the cost of production. 
I know this is true with respect to cotton, and I am told it is 
true with respect to other great staple commodities. The 
answer of this Republican Congress to the plea of agriculture 
for help is taxes, increased taxes, and still further increase in 
taxes, because the bill you would send to conference is higher 
taxation in disguise. 

In the past, Mr. Speaker, Congress has passed bills which, 
it is said, provided a protective tariff. The House bill sets up 
a prohibitive tariff, certainly, to a large degree. Gentlemen who 
in the past have been clamoring for a tariff sufficient to cover 
the difference in cost here and abroad are now demanding a pro- 
hibitive tariff. If they fail to get what they desire through the 
agency of paid lobbyists, they hope to get what the lobbyists 
fail to get in the various logrolling trades which have recently 
been made. 

Think of the American people left absolutely to the mercy of 
representatives of the protected interests sitting around a 
council table making trades in legislation which would increase 
the cost of living in every home in America— 

If you will help me get an increase in the duty on my commodity, 
I will help you get an increase in the duty on your commodity. I have 
so many votes, you have so many yotes; let us unite the votes we 
control, 


That is the formula of the legislative traders and logrollers. 

It has been stated in the public press, and not denied, so far 
as I have seen, that the bill which comes to us from the Senate 
during the last few weeks has been greatly changed by trades 
which have been made in the manner just mentioned. The 
American people must of course foot the bill. The great con- 
suming American public will be heard from in November next. 
You will get your answer as you got your answer in 1910 when 
the Payne-Aldrich bill had been passed. 

I was a member of the Committee on Ways and Means when 
the Payne-Aldrich bill was reported. The lobbyists got in their 
work then just as they are getting in their work now. I heard 
the great speech Jonathan P. Dolliver made in the Senate in 
June, 1910, protesting against the work the trusts were getting 
in at that time. He said: 

The veteran experts that are given carte blanche to fix up our laws 
do not appeal to me as they used to. Behind nearly every veteran ex- 
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pert that we have had fluttering around here in recent years is the 
veteran manager of the enterprise that is to be fixed. 


Proceeding, Senator Dolliver said: 


Instead of being an expert, he is an employee, and he has come down 
now for nearly a generation dominating the proceedings of Congress, 
telling everybody what ought to be done, relieving even the great com- 
mittees of their duty of investigation, writing these laws, and presenting 
to the American public a scandalous performance such as I have exposed 
on this floor here this afternoon. 


And now 20 years after Senator Dolliver made that great 
speech protesting against the working of the lobbyist and the 
legislative trader, we are having the same experience, only 
in magnified form. The lobbyist logroller’s tariff bill would 
leave the American people to the mercy of the trusts and monop- 
olies which are protected against competition. In the name of 
common decency, I protest against it. In the name of the Amer- 
ican consumer, I say it is wrong. I say it violates every prin- 
ciple of justice and fairness. What we say here to-day will 
have no effect on the action of this Chamber. Not a vote will 
be changed when the roll call is announced, but the American 
people will haye before them the facts. They will know that 
lobbyists have been secretly introduced into the committee rooms 
of Congress, and that these lobbyists have gotten in their work. 
They will know that unholy trades have been made which in- 
crease the cost of living in every home in America, With the 
facts established, Mr. Speaker, with confidence we will appeal 
to the sense of right and justice of the voters of this Nation. 
We do not believe our appeal will be in vain. Mad with power 
in 1910, you refused to listen to the voice of the people. You 
got your answer in November, 1910, which was a Democratic 
majority in this House. In 1912 we captured the Nation. With 
perfect confidence in the righteousness of our cause we shall 
again appeal to the American people. [Applause.] 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I want to say to my good friend 
from North Carolina that he closed his speech to-day just ex- 
actly as he closed it eight years ago, and I hope his prediction 
is as nearly true now as it was then. He stated at that time 
that it was one of the most vicious bills that had ever been 
passed by any Congress, and he predicted what the result would 
be next November. The result was that we had a bigger 
Republican majority than we had ever had before. I trust his 
prediction at this time is as true as it was then. 

I expected my Democratic friends would learn something in 
the last eight years and that they would present some new 
argument as to why we should not pass this rule to-day, but 
they have fallen into the same old argument of talking about 
gag rule. i 

I have learned during my experience in this House that when 
you have nothing else to say you always fall back on the gag 
rule, and usually it is the man who does not understand the 
rules that makes that speech. I am sorry to say, however, that 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp], who is probably one 
of the best parliamentarians in the whole House and thoroughly 
understands procedure, must be pretty hard up for an argument 
when he falls back on that rule, because he knows better. 
[Applause.] There are others who do not. 

I was also very much interested in what the gentleman from 
Georgia said about the time it took to pass the Wilson bill. He 
said it took 92 hours to pass that bill, and I am very thankful 
that they did not spend any more time on it if it could have 
been a greater economic monstrosity than it was. 

The gentleman also said they- were very liberal in the con- 
sideration of that bill; that the minority was permitted to offer 
100 amendments. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann], the 
minority leader, did offer over 100 amendments, but every one 
was promptly voted down by an absolute and united Demo- 
cratic majority. 

The gentleman from Mississippi talked about tying hands, 
Let me tell you something. If we have tied their hands in the 
consideration of this bill, when you had the power you tied 
not only the hands of the minority but you tied their feet and 
their tongues and put cotton batting in their ears. In addition 
to that, you voted them like automatons, Then you come here 
and tell us how generous you are in the consideration of a 
tariff bill. 

My friend from Georgia also said he is going to offer an 
amendment, if he has an opportunity, about considering the 
amendments to this bill He said he is going to do that if he 
has the approval of his leader, Mr. GARNER. 

Unless Mr. GARNER, the gentleman from Texas, has changed 
his position from that of last week, the gentleman from Georgia 
can not get that approval, for if I remember correctly he said 
he wanted to vote on these schedules in groups. j 

Mr. CRISP. Will my friend yield? 

Mr. SNELL. Certainly. 
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Mr. CRISP. I just want to say that I drafted that rule last 
night at the request of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. GARNER]. 

Mr. SNELL. I was talking about his public expressions on 
the floor. Of course, I was not in that meeting last night. But 
the gentleman from Texas said he was absolutely willing to 
vote on the 14 schedules en bloc. That would be an intelligent 
way of deciding the tariff issue, would it not? You would have 
to take the good and the bad in that way and it would be 
impossible to do anything else when everyone knows that some 
changes in rates should be made, and will be, by the conferees. 
That is the most foolish proposition that was ever presented by 
the minority in considering a tariff measure. 

My friends on the Democratic side have told about their 
solicitude for agriculture. Gentlemen, I do not know what you 
would do to-day if you had the power, but I do know what you 
did do when you did have the power. You took everything that 
agriculture produces off of the protected list and put them on the 
free list. [Applause.] That is what you did for agriculture. 

Mr. SWING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. SWING. On the subject of agriculture this rule, if full 
force is given to each word of it, makes those who vote for it 
disagree to all Senate amendments. Those of us who come 
from agricultural districts and agricultural States feel that the 
Senate bill is more liberal to agriculture than the House bill. 
I am wondering if the gentleman, as one of our leaders, could 
give those of us who come from agricultural districts some 
assurance that when the bill comes back from conference it will 
85 proven that the House is as friendly to agriculture as the 

enate. 

Mr. SNELL. The gentleman knows that in disagreeing to 
the Senate amendments we are simply following parliamentary 
usage, and that is always the course taken in sending a bill to 
conference, That is the procedure provided for in the rules to 
send a bill to conference. If you said you agreed, there would 
be no need of a conference. However, there is no doubt in 
my mind but what the Members of the House of Representatives 
are as friendly to agriculture as are the Members of the 
Senate. [Applause.] I do not think the gentleman need have 
a particle of doubt along that line, and agriculture will be 
fairly treated. I certainly expect so. 

I want to say this in conclusion, my friends: The only thing 
we are asking you to do is to take the step that is necessary 
to help facilitate the passage of this bill, and you can do it by 
voting for the previous question and voting for the rule. 
[Applause.] 

I move the previous question, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on ordering the previous 
question. 

Mr. GARNER and Mr. POU demanded the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 288, nays 153, 
answered “ present“ 1, not voting 36, as follows: 


[Roll No, 20] 

k YEAS—238 
Ackerman Connolly Gibson Kendall, Ky. 
Adkins ‘ooke ifford Kendall, Pa. 
Aldrich Cooper, Ohio Golder Ketcham 
Allen oyle d Kiefner 
Andresen Craddock Green iess 
Andrew 1 Guyer 
Arentz Cramton Hadley Knutson 
Aswell Crowther ale Kopp 
Bacharach ikin Hall, III. Korell 
Bachmann Darrow Hall, Ind. Kurtz 
Bacon Davenport Hancock LaGuardia 
Baird mpsey Hard ngley 
Barbour Denison Hartley Lankford, va. 
Beck De Priest Haugen vitt 
Beers DeRouen Hawley 
Blackburn Doutrich ess Lehlbach 
Bohn Dowell Hickey Letts 
Bolton Drane och Luce 
Bowma Dunbar Hoffman McCormack, Mass, 
Brand, Ohio er Hoge McFadden 
Brigham Eaton, Colo, Holaday McLaughlin 
Britten Eaton, N. J. Hosper M 
Brumm Elliott Hope Maas 
Buckbee Ellis Hopkins dy 
Burtness r Houston, Del. Manlove 
Butler Hudson pes 
Cable Faterz, Huil, Morton D. Martin 
Campbell, Pa. Evans, Calif. Hull, Wiliam E. Menges 
Carter, Calif. Fenn Irwin Merritt 
Carter, Wyo, Finley Jenkins Michener 
cine Pitas rald . —— Seb Montet 
Clague e chnson, S. on 
Clancy Fort Johnson, Wash. Moore, Ohio 
Clark, Md. Foss Johnston, Mo, Morgan 
Clarke, N. Y Free Jonas, N. ©: Mouser 
Cochran, Pa Freeman Kahn Murphy 
Cole French Kearns Nelson, Me. 
Colton Garber, Okla. Kelly ` Newhall 
Connery Garber, Va. Kemp Niedringhaus 


Nolan 
O. Connell, R. I. 
O'Connor, Okla. 
Ow 


Pittenger 

Porter 

Pratt, Harcourt J. 
Pratt, Ruth 
Pritchard 


Robinson 
Rogers 


Abernethy 
Allgood 
Almon 
Arnold 

ure der Heide 


Bankhead 
Be 


Browning 
Brunner 


Burdick 


Chindbiom 


Curry 
Dallinger 
Dickinson 
Doyle 
Graham 


Rowbottom Stobbs 
Sanders, N. Y. Stone 
Schafer, Wis. Strong, Kans. 
Sears Strong, Pa. 
r Sullivan, Pa. 
berlin Summers, Wash. 
Shaffer, Va. Swanson 
Short, Mo. Swick 
Shott, W. Va. Swing 
Simms Taber 
Sloan Taylor, Tenn. 
Smith, Idaho Temple 
Smith, W. Va Thatcher 
Snell Thompson 
Snow ‘Thurston 
Sparks Tilson 
tear Timberlake 
Sproul, III Treadway 
Sproul, Kans, Turpin 
Stafford Underhill 
Stalker Vestal 
NAYS—153 
C r Jeffers 
Cullen Johnson, Tex. 
vis Jones, Tex, 
Dickstein Kading 
Dominick err 
Doughton Kincheloe 
Douglas, Ariz. Kvale 
Douglass, Mass. Lambertson 
Doxey mpert 
Dre Lanham 
Driver Lankford, Ga 
Edwards rsen 
Eslick Lea, Calif. 
Evans, Mont. ndsay 
Fisher Linthicum 
— ler 
Frear Ludlow 
Fuller McClintic, Okla. 
Fulmer McDuffie 
Gambrill McKeown 
Garner McMillan 
Garrett McReynolds 
Gasque McSwain 
Mansfield 
Glover Mead 
n Milligan 
Granfield Mooney 
Greenwood Moore, Ky. 
Gregor: Moore, Va. 
Hall, Miss. Morehead 
Halsey Nelson, Mo. 
are Nelson, Wis. ~ 
Hastin; O'Connell, N. X. 
ill, Ala. O'Connor, N. Y. 
Hill, Wasb. Oldfield 
Howard Oliver, Ala. 
Huddleston Oliver, N. Y. 
Hull, Tenn. Palmisano 
Hull, Wis. Parks 
ANSWERED “PRESENT "—1 
O'Connor, La. 
NOT VOTING—36 
Kunz 
Hall, N. Dak. Lee, Tex. 
er McClintock, Obio 
Hudspeth McCormick, III. 
Igoe Michaelson 
ames Montague 
Johnson, III. Norton 
Johnson, Ind. Sabath 
Johnson, Okla. Shreve 
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So the previous question was ordered. 


On this vote: 
. Chindblom 


Chase 
. Johnson of 


Mr. Dallinger 


Mr. Johnson of 


Until further 


. Shreve (for 


(for) w. 


5 cer r Boe, 

for 
— oroek 0 
Mr. 


eres es 
N Mr. 


notice: 


Illinois (for) with Mrs. 
Graham (for) with Mr. Johnson of Oklahoma 
8 Burdick (for) with Mr. Sullivan of New York 
for) with Mr. Doyle 3 
Indiana (for) with Mr. Wri 
Mr. Yates (for) with Mr. Lee of Texas (aga 


The Clerk announced the following pairs: 


e (against). 
rifin (against). 


` White (for) with Mr. Hammer (against) 
with Mr. Yon 


against). 
wit 
tevenson (a 
Kunz (aga 


Mr. James with Mr. Sion of pocta; 
Mr. Tinkham with Mr, Hudspeth. 


Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Mr. Speaker, may I announce 
the necessary absence of the gentlewoman from New Jersey, 


Mrs. NORTON. 
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Vincent, Mich, 
Wainwright 
Walker 
Wason 
Watres 


tson 
Welch, Calif. 


Woltenden 
Wolverton, N. J. 
Wolverton, W. Va. 


Wood 
Woodruff 
Wurzbach 
Wyant 
Zihlman 


Patman 
Patterson 
Peavey 


omjue 
Rutherford 
Sanders, Tex. 
Sandlin 
Schneider 


Whitehead P 
Whittington 
Wiliams 

Wilson 


Stedman 
Stevenson 
Sullivan, N. Y. 
Taylor, Colo. 
Tinkham 


White 
Wriadt 
Yates 
Yon 


Mr. against). (against). 
st 


er ion guint. 
. — 


against). 


gat fe (against). 


If she were here, she would vote “no.” 


The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, on the final passage of the resolu- 
tion I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 241, nays 153, 
answered “present” 1, not voting 33, as follows: 


Brumm 
Buckbee 
Burtness 
Butler 


Carter, Wyo. 
Chalmers 


Elliott 


Abernethy 
Allgood 
Almon 

Arnold 

Auf der Heide 


Christgau 


Beed, 

Burdick 
ise 

Chindblom 
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[Roll No. 21] 
YEAS—241 
Kiess Sears 
3 Kinzer Seger 
ep Knutson Seberlin 
Esterly Kopp Shaffer, Va. 
uns, Calif. Korell Short, Mo. 
Fenn Kurtz Shott, W. Va. 
Finley LaGuardia Simms 
Fish Langley Sloan 
Fitzgerald Lankford, Va. Smith, Idabo 
Fort Lea, Calif. Smith, W. Va, 
Foss Leavitt Snell 
Free Leech Snow 
Freeman Lehibach Sparks 
French Letts pearing 
Garber, Okla. Luce Sproul, III. 
Garber, Va. McClintock, Ohio Sproul, Kans. 
Gibson McCormack, Mass. Stafford 
Giford McFadden Stalker 
Golder McLaughlin Stobbs 
Goodwin McLeo Stone 
jrabam as Strong, Kans. 
Granfield Magrady Strong, Pa. 
Green Manlove Sullivan, Pa. 
Guyer Mapes Summers, Wash, 
Hadley Martin Swanson 
Hale Menges Swick 
Hall, III. Merritt Swing 
Hall, Ind. Michener Taber 
Hancock Miller Taylor, Tenn. 
Hard. Montet Temple 
Hartley Moore, Ohio Thatcher 
Haugen {organ Thompson 
Hawley Mouser ‘Thurston 
Hess Murphy Tilson 
Hickey Nelson, Me Timberlake 
och ewhali Treadway 
Hoffman Niedringhaus Turpin 
Hogg olan Underhill 
Holaday O'Connell, R. I. Vestal 
Hooper O'Connor, Okla. Vincent, Mich. 
Hope Owen Wainwright 
Hopkins Palmer Walker 
Houston, DeL Parker Wason 
Hudson Perkins Watres 
Hull, Morton D. Pittenger Watson 
Hall, Wiliam E. Porter Welch, Calif. 
Irwin Pratt, Harcourt J, Welsh, Pa. 
Jenkins Pratt, Ruth Whitley 
Johnson, Nebr. Pritchard Wigglesworth 
Johnson, S. Dak. Purnell Williamson 
Johnson, Wash. Ramey, Frank M, Wolfenden 
Johnston, Mo. Ramseyer Wolverton, N. J. 
Jonas, N. C. Ransley Wolverton, W. Va. 
Kahn Reece Wood 
Kearns eed, N. V. Woodruff 
Kelly Reid, III. Wurzbach 
} Senn Robinson Wyant 
Kendall, Ky. Rogers Zihlman 
Kendall, Pa. Rowbottom 
Ket Sanders, N. Y. 
Kiefner Schafer, Wis. 
NAYS—153 
Cross Jeffers Patman 
Crosser Johnson, Okla, Patterson 
Cullen Johnson, Tex. Peavey 
Davis Jones, Tex, Pou 
Dickstein Kading Prall 
Dominick Kerr uayle 
Doughton Kincheloe in 
Dougias, Ariz. Kvale agon 
Douglass, Mass. Lambertson Rainey, Henry T. 
Doxey Lampert Ramspeck 
Drewry Lanham Rankin 
Driver Lankford, Ga. Reyburn 
Edwards rsen Romjue 
Eslick Lindsay Rutherford 
Evans, Mont. Linthicum Sanders, Tex. 
sher ozler Sandlin 
Fitzpatrick Ludlow Schneider 
Frear McClintic, Okla. Selvig 
Fuller McDuffie Simmons 
Fulmer McKeown Sinclair 
Gambrill McMillan Sirovich 
arner McReynolds Somers, N. T. 
Garrett McSwain aks 
Gasque Mansfield Steagall 
Ga Mead Sumners, Tex. 
Glover Milligan Tarver 
Goldsborough Mooney cker 
Greenwood Moore, Ky. Underwood 
Gregor: Moore, Va. Vinson, Ga. 
Hall, Miss. Morehead Warren 
Halsey Nelson, Mo. Whitehead 
Hare Nelson, Wis. Whittington 
Hastings O'Connell, N. T. Williams 
Hill, Ala. O'Connor, N. L. Wilson 
Hill, Wash, Oldfield 1 KEAK 
Howard Oliver, Ala. W 
Huddleston liver, 
Hull, Tenn, Palmisano 
Hull, Wis. Parks 


ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—1 
O'Connor, La. 
NOT VOTING—33 


Cu 
Ballchger 
Dickinson 
Doyle 


Griffin 
Hall, N. Dak. 
Hammer 


Hudspeth 


Igoe 

James 
Johnson, Ill. 
Johnson, Ind. 
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Kunz Norton Sullivan, N. Y. Yates 
Lee, Tex, Sabath Tayler, Colo, Yon 
McCormick, IN. Shreve Tinkham 

Michaelson Stedman White 

Montague Stevenson Wright 


So the resolution was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 
On this vote: 


8 ntague (against). 
x Gee (for) with Mr. Griffin 5 


Mr. Dallinger . i 
Mr. Johnson of Indiana (for) with Mr. Wright (against). 
Mr, Lee Texas (against). 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Chase with Mr. Taylor of Colorado. 

Mr. Hall of North Dakota with Mr. Hudspeth. 

Mr, O'CONNELL of New York. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
same announcement I made with reference to the last roll call 
with respect to the gentlewoman from New J ersey, Mrs, NORTON, 
who is absent on account of illness. If she were here, she would 
vote “no.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded; and 
the Chair appointed as conferees on the part of the House 
Messrs, HAWLEY, TREADWAY, BACHARACH, GARNER, and COLLIER. 


COORDINATION OF THE PUBLIC-HEALTH ACTIVITIES OF THE 
GOVERNMENT 


Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 8807) to provide for the 
coordination of the public-health activities of the Government, 
and for other purposes, with a Senate amendment, and concur 
in the Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill and the 
Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment, as follows: 


Page 6, strike out lines 20 to 24, inclusive, and lines 1 and 2 on 
page 7. 


Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, as 
I understood the gentleman in private conversation a moment 
ago, this arrangement is entirely agreeable to the minority? 

Mr, PARKER. Yes; it has been taken up with the minority. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
will the gentleman explain the purport of the Senate amend- 
ment? ; 

Mr. PARKER. It strikes out two 

Mr. STAFFORD. I understood that, but will the gentleman 
explain the purport of the amendment? 

Mr. PARKER. It strikes out the provision in the House bill 
creating two additional places. The Senate bill strikes them 
out. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. PARKER]? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was agreed to. 


RANK OF MEDICAL OFFICER ASSIGNED TO THE WHITE HOUSE 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker's table the bill S. 2515, and consider the 
same, an identical bill having been passed unanimously by the 
House and sent to the Senate, but the Senate passed the Senate 
bill rather than the House bill. Both Houses haye unanimously 
passed the same bill in substance, but not the identical bill 
in a parliamentary sense. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


S. 2515 


An act allowing the rank, pay, and allowances of a colonel, Medical 
Corps, United States Army, or of a captain, Medical Corps, United 
States Navy, to any medical officer below such rank assigned to duty 
as physician to the White House 


Be it enacted, etċ., That the officer of the Medical Corps, United 
States Army, or of the Medical Corps, United States Navy, below the 
rank of colonel or captain, respectively, who is now, or hereafter may 
be assigned to duty as physician to the White House, shall have the 
temporary rank and the pay and allowances of a colonel, Medical 
Corps, United States Army, or of a captain, Medical Corps, United 
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States Navy, while so serving: Provided, That the officer now assigned 
to that duty shall have the rank, pay, and allowances herein provided 
from March 6, 1929, the date of assignment as such. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Reserving the right to object, has the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut any assurance that if we take this 
action the Senate will lay aside the House bill, or does the 
gentleman intend to ask that the House bill be returned? 

Mr. TILSGN. That is my intention. 

Mr. CRAMTON. My recollection is that in the last session 
we came near passing the same bill twice. I hope the gentle- 
man will ask for the recall of the House bill. 

Mr. TILSON. I shall do so if this bill is passed. 

Mr. GARNER. It is not the intention of this bill to continue 
the rank of these gentlemen after they leave this position. 

Mr. TILSON. Not at all; it applies to the position and not 
to the individual. 

Mr. GARNER. It applies to any medical officer who may be 
appointed to the White House? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. And they will not say when he leaves that 
he has the rank and you ought not to take it away from him? 

Mr. TILSON. That is my interpretation. 

Mr. RANKIN. It provides for only one appointment. 

Mr. TILSON. Only one at a time. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
and I shall not object, but I would like to ask the majority 
leader, since he has the matter in charge, if he will not be kind 
enough to introduce a similar measure in behalf of the physician 
assigned to the House of Representatives. 

Mr. TILSON. I should think that would be a matter that 
the committee in charge of naval affairs in this House should 
consider. This legislation comes from the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs because it is a general and not a private bill relat- 
ing to any particular individual. 

Mr. HOWARD. I know that that would be the regular way, 
but a mere suggestion from the majority leader would be kindly 
received by the committee. ; 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman is very kind, but I think the 
matter should take its regular course. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask that a message be sent to 
the Senate recalling House bill 6848. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that it is within the power 
of the Senate to lay the House bill on the table. 

Mr. TILSON. If it has been thus acted upon in the Senate, 
that is sufficient. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS ON RESOLUTION SENDING THE TARIFF BILL 
TO CONFERENCE 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that all 
Members may have five legislative days to extend their remarks 
on the rule passed to-day sending the tariff bill to conference. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRIGHAM. Mr. Speaker, my vote is registered in favor 
of sending the tariff bill to conference without instructions to 
the House conferees, because this is the usual procedure followed 
by the House, and because I have full confidence that the House 
conferees will consider the evidence and can be trusted to ad- 
just fairly the rates and provisions in disagreement between the 
House and the Senate. 

It is generally conceded that the conferees will accept the 
higher rates on agricultural products carried by the Senate bill, 
particularly when good cause can be given for the adoption of 
these higher rates. The farmers of my State are particularly 
interested in higher rates of duty upon milk and cream, and 
maple sugar and syrup, which are carried in the Senate bill. 

However, I am not one who believes agriculture can prosper 
with the lessening of the prosperity of industry. In fact, I 
believe the American market, which is at its best when the 
American workingman is fully employed, is the best market 
for the American farmer and I am confident that prosperity 
of the American farmer depends in a large measure on having 
thriving industries which will employ at good wages large num- 
bers of workmen. The farmers on my district and our other 
interests as well, are looking for fair adjustments of the indus- 
trial schedules and are willing, I believe, that higher rates of 
duty shali prevail when it can be shown that such higher rates 
are necessary to assure properity to American industries. 

SLATE SCHEDULE 

The people of the first Vermont district are particularly 
interested in the increase of 10 per cent ad valorem on slate, 
which was added in the Senate bill. 
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The principle regions of slate production are Néw York, Ver- 
mont, Maryland, Pennsylvania, Maine, and Virginia. The prin- 
ciple market for slate products is the eastern part of the United 
States, which foreign competitors can reach with low water 
transportation rates. 

The industry is operated in small units by independent pro- 
ducers. The brief of the National Slate Association shows that 
39 out of a total of 157 quarries have closed since the war. The 
number of men usually employed in the quarries now operating 
is about 6,000, but a good portion of this 6,000 have been out of 
work during the past few months. 

A letter from the Department of Commerce shows that the 
industry is running below capacity, is paying good wages with 
a small margin. The Department of Commerce says: 


As a result of this competition, the slate market is not strong, the 
quarries and mills running far below capacity during much of the year. 


One of the largest companies producing roofing slate in Vermont operated 


only 36 hours a week from December, 1928, until the end of March, 1929. 
During the spring and summer there is greater activity. 

Wages are relatively high, since the quarries are in small communities, 
where living expenses are lower than in the larger cities. Wages range 
from $3 to $5.75 per day, but, as noted above, the work is intermittent. 

The average margin of profit on Vermont slate is small. When the 
market is active the profit may be reasonably high, but in dull seasons 
many operators sell at a very small profit or even at a loss, in order to 
keep their stock moving, thus keeping their quarries in operation and 
maintaining their labor force ready for the active season. 

COMPETITIVE CONDITIONS 

Vermont quotations for unfading slate, punched, range from 
$19 to $20 per square for best quality, with 10 per cent discount 
to jobbers. 

Cost of delivery to New York rate points is $1.65 per square, 
making total net cost $18.75 per square delivered to New York 
rate points. 

A letter from the Pennsylvania Slate Institute to Hon. W. R. 
CoyLe shows slate from Norway, examined by Professor Plank, 
of Lafayette College, and reported by him, to be of excellent 
quality, equal to any of the colored slates of Vermont, offered 
at price of $11 per square laid down in New York. This differ- 
ence of $7.75 per square between slate of foreign and domestic 
production, or 70 per cent, shows a competition which threatens 
to ruin the roofing-slate industry of this country unless adequate 
protection is given. 

The competitive situation with respect to structural and elec- 
trical slate is even worse. 

A letter from the United States Tariff Commission, signed by 
F. L. Koch, chief ceramics division, shows the price of electrical 
or structural slate from Italy laid down in New York City as 
follows : 


Per square 
From Italy: foot 

Value, f. o. b. Genoa — $0. 1350 
Ocean freight sR L 
Other charges- . 0179 
Total r 1765 

DRETS AO D ODE O Aaa ee ee . 0203 
Total value, duty paid, New York City . 1968 


The Tariff Commission reports concerning the prices of struc- 
tural and domestic slate as follows: 


The average selling prices in 1927 for domestic electrical and 
structural slate, as reported by the Bureau of Mines, Department of 
Commerce, were as follows: 


Cents per 

square toot 

al — EEA 80 
Structural and sanitary slate——— a 39 


The Tariff Commission explains that there have been included 
in the average of the prices of the domestic production much 
low-cost material while the imported is all of the better grade, 
but even so there is a difference between the imported and the 
lowest-priced domestic of 19.32 per foot or almost 100 per cent 
after paying present duties. 

On the basis of these figures furnished by the Tariff Commis- 
sion the Senate rates providing for an increase in ad valorem 
duty from 15 per cent to 25 per cent is a very modest one, 

MARBLE SCHEDULE 


The marble industry is one of the most important of the 
district I represent and gives employment to large numbers of 
men. The rates in the tariff act of 1922 were not changed by 
the schedules adopted by the House but a change was made in 
the wording by including polished marble with rubbed marble in 
the class dutiable at 3 cents per superficial foot. This would 
result in an actual lowering of the rates because polished 
marble, under the schedule of 1922, took a rate of 50 per cent 
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ad valorem, The polishing process is an expensive manufac- 
turing process and is entitled to at least the same protection 
which it has enjoyed under the Fordney-McCumber Act. The 
Senate realized the injustice of the House rates and provided 
an additional rate of 3 cents per foot for polished marble, 
which is absolutely necessary for the industry to meet foreign 
competition, 

There are many other rates which are of interest to the in- 
dustries of Vermont, but these I will not take time to explain 
here. I have full confidence these will be given due considera- 
tion and just treatment by the conferees of the House and I 
am willing to leave my case in their hands. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent the following leave of absence was 
granted: 

To Mr. GRIFFIN, for an indefinite period, on account of illness. 

To Mr. Hart of North Dakota (at the request of Mr. BURT- 
NESS), on account of death in family. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following titles were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and under the rule referred as follows: 

S. 476. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers, sailors, and nurses of the war with Spain, the 
Philippine insurrection, or the China relief expedition, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Pensions. 

S. 1293. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to increase 
the pensions of certain maimed veterans who have lost limbs 
or have been totally disabled in the same, in line of duty, in 
the military or naval service of the United States; and to 
amend section 4788 of the Revised Statutes of the United States 
by increasing the rates therein for artificial limbs,” approved 
February 11, 1927 (U. S. C., Supp. 1, title 38, sec. 168a) ; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that committee had examined and; 
found truly enrolled bills and joint resolutions of the House of 
the following titles, which were thereupon signed by the Speaker : 

H. R. 2673. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Arkansas State Highway Commission to construct, maintain, 
and operate a bridge across the Arkansas River at or near the 
city of Ozark, Franklin County, Ark. ; 

H. R. 5616. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide that the United States shall aid the States in the construc- 
tion of rural post roads, and for other purposes,” approved July 
11, 1916, as amended and supplemented, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 5672. An act to abolish the Papago Saguaro National 
Monument, Ariz., to provide for the disposition of certain lands 
therein for park and recreational uses, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 6123. An act to allow credit to homestead settlers and 
entrymen for military service in certain Indian wars; 

H. R. 6133. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
township of Aurora, III., to construct, maintain, and operate a 
free highway bridge across the Fox River at or near the vil- 
lage of North Aurora, III.; 

H. R. 8156. An act to change the limit of cost for the con- 
struction of the Coast Guard Academy ; 

H. J. Res. 274. Joint resolution making an appropriation for 
participation by the United States in the International Confer- 
ence for the Codification of International Law to be held at The 
Hague in 1930; and 

H. J. Res. 278. Joint resolution making an appropriation for 
participation by the United States in the International Fur- 
Trade Exhibition and Congress to be held in Leipzig, Germany, 
in 1930. 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to an enrolled bill 
of the Senate of the following title: 

S. 3168. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to authorize 
and direct the survey, construction, and maintenance of a 
memorial highway to connect Mount Vernon, in the State of 
Virginia, with the Arlington Memorial Bridge across the Poto- 
mac River at Washington,” by adding thereto two new sections, 
to be numbered sections 8 and 9. 


BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that that committee did on this day present to the Presi- 
dènt for his approval a bill of the House of the following title: 

H. R. 5616. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide that the United States shall aid the States in the construc- 
tion of rural post roads, and for other purposes,” approved July 
11, 1916, as amended and supplemented, and for other purposes. 
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ADJOURNMENT 


And then, on motion of Mr. SNELL (at 3 o'clock and 20 min- 
utes p. m.), the House adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, 
April 3, 1930, at 12 o'clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Thursday, April 3, 1930, as re- 
ported to the floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 

COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
(10.30 a. m.) 

Legislative appropriation bill. 

COMMITTEE ON THE POST OFFICE AND POST ROADS—SUBCOMMITTEE 
NO. 2 
(10 a. m.) 

In respect to rates of postage on semiweekly newspapers 
(H. R. 4853). 

To provide that the rate of postage on semiweekly newspa- 
pers deposited in a letter-carrier office for delivery by its 
8 shall be the same as the rate on weeklies (H. R. 

To “authorize the Postmaster General to prescribe certain 
regulations for the acceptance and delivery of prepaid first- 
class matter without stamps affixed (H. R. 9891). 

To provide for the classification of extraordinary expendi- 
„ to the deficiency of postal revenues (H. R. 


COMMITTEE ON WORLD WAR VETERANS’ LEGISLATION—SUBCOMMITTED 
ON HOSPITALS 


(10.30 a. m.) 


To consider proposals for the establishment of veterans’ hos- 
pitals in Maryland and Pennsylvania. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, e 

Mr. BUTLER: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 3717. 
A bill to add certain lands to the Fremont National Forest in 
the State of Oregon; without amendment (Rept. No. 1050). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. COLTON: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 9849. 
A bill yalidating certain applications for and entries of public 
lands, and for other purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1051). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT: Committee on the Public Lands. 
H. R. 10581. A bill to provide for the addition of certain lands 
to the Yosemite National Park, Calif., and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1052). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. HALL of Indiana: Committee on the District of 
Columbia. H. R. 10528. A bill to amend the act regulating 
the height of buildings in the District of Columbia, approved 
June 1, 1910; without amendment (Rept. No. 1053). Referred 
to the House Calendar, 

Mr. HAUGEN: Committee on Agriculture. H. R. 9630. A 
bill to make the regulations of the Secretary of Agriculture 
relating to fire trespass on the national forests applicable to 
lands the title of which revested in the United States by the 
act approved June 9, 1916 (39 Stat. 218), and to certain other 
lands known as the Coos Bay wagon-road lands; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1055). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 
Mr. HOOPER: Committee on War Claims. H. R. 1592. A bill 
for the relief of William Meyer; without amendment -( Rept. 
No, 1054). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions were 
introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BRUNNER: A bill (H. R. 11825) to regulate the 
shipment in interstate commerce of pistols, revolvers, shotguns 
or rifles, machine guns, or any firearms which can be concealed 
on the person; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 
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By Mr. BOWMAN: A bill (H. R. 11326) to amend section 39 
of title 39 of the United States Code; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. BDWARDS: A bill (H. R. 11327) for the erection of 
a suitable monument or memorial at Savannah, Ga., to com- 
memorate the founding of the colony of Georgia and colonial 
and Revolutionary battles; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HOWARD: A bill (H. R. 11328) to extend the restric- 
tive period against alienation, lease, mortgage, or other encum- 
brance of any interest of restricted heirs of members of the Five 
Civilized Tribes, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. MORGAN: A bill (H. R. 11329) to prevent deceit and 
unfair prices that result from the unrevealed presence of sub- 
stitutes for virgin wool in woven or knitted fabrics purporting 
to contain wool and in garments or articles of apparel made 
therefrom, manufactured in any Territory of the United States 
or the District of Columbia, or transported or intended to be 
transported in interstate or foreign commerce, and providing 
penalties for the violation of the provisions of this act, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. OLIVER of New York: A bill (H. R. 11330) to amend 
the immigration act of 1924; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

By Mr, KVALHE: A bill (H. R. 11331) to extend the privileges 
of compensation and hospitalization to certain American citi- 
gens; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. GIBSON: A bill (H. R. 11332) to authorize the erec- 
tion of a Veterans’ Bureau hospital in the State of Vermont and 
to authorize the appropriation therefor; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. PRITCHARD: A bill (H. R. 11333) to establish an as- 
say office at Murphy, Cherokee County, N. C.; to the Committee 
on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. CARTER of Wyoming: A bill (H. R. 11334) to author- 
ize the Secretary of the Interior to grant certain oil and gas 
prospecting permits and leases; to the Committee on the Public 

nds. 

By Mr. PRITCHARD: A bill (H. R. 11335) amending chapter 
209, Thirty-seventh Statutes, page 189, approved July 6, 1912, 
being an act entitled “An act for the transfer of the so-called 
Olmstead lands, in the State of North Carolina, from the So- 
licitor of the Treasury to the Secretary of Agriculture; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HASTINGS: Resolution (H. Res. 199) referring to the 
Court of Claims the claim of the Creek Nation of Indians for 
compensation for lands acquired from them by the United States 
in Georgia and Alabama, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. CABLE: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 286) proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the United States providing 
for the election of a President if the President elect dies or faiis 
to qualify; to the Committee on Election of President, Vice 
President, and Representatives in Congress. 

By Mr. MOORE of Ohio: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 287) to 
adopt an official flag code of the United States; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BLACK: A bill (H. R. 11336) to reimburse Andrew 
H. Mills and William M. Mills, copartners carrying on business 
under the firm name and style of Mills Bros., owners of the 
steamship Sgüantum, for damage to said vessel; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11337) for the relief of Joseph N. Marin; 
to the Committee on Nayal Affairs. 

By Mr. CABLE: A bill (H. R. 11338) for the relief of Henry 
Fanshier; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CANNON: A bill (H. R. 11339) granting a pension to 
John Moore; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11340) granting a pension to Magdalena 
Mispagel ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CARLEY: A bill (H. R. 11841) for the relief of the 
Union Ferry Co. of New York and Brooklyn, owners of the 
ferryboat Montauk; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11342) for the relief of William A. Reithel ; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CRAIL: A bill (H. R. 11343) granting an increase of 
pension to Mrs. Henry C. Darrah; to the ttee on Invalid 
Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 11244) granting an increase of pension tq 
James F. Hopkins; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ESTERLY: A bill (H. R. 11345) granting an increasa 
5 pension to Amanda Wade; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. 

By Mr. HALL of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 11346) granting an 
increase of pension to Mildred C. Adel; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KURTZ: A bill (H. R. 11347) granting an increase of 
pension to Mary E. Bigham; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. MANLOVE: A bill (I. R. 11348) granting a pension 
to Mary A. M. Sparks; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MENGES: A bill (H. R. 11349) granting an inerease 
of pension to Louisa Gilbert; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. MERRITT: A bill (H. R. 11350) granting a pension 
to William Larson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MORGAN: A bill (H. R. 11351) granting an increase 
of pension to Martha Van Winkle; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. PRITCHARD: A bill (H. R. 11352) granting Harry 
L. Baumgardner a disability rating of 52 per cent from date of 
discharge from military service to March 19, 1928; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11353) for the relief of Laura E. Alexan- 
der ; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11354) granting back compensation to 
Robert S. Ramsey; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11355) granting a pension to John S. Sud- 
derth ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11356) granting a pension to Mexico 
Shelton; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11357) granting a pension to Robert E. L. 
Tweed; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11358) granting a pension to Nancy E. 
Bridges; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11359) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary E. Moore; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11360) for the relief of Ben F. Draper; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. VINCENT of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 11361) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Amanda E. Blackrick; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WURZBACH: A bill (H. R. 11362) for the relief of 
J. M. Heiskell, Henry Maymon, and D. T. Taylor to the use of 
A. J. Riesto; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

6242. By Mr. BECK: Petition of Patrick Callahan and 139 
other citizens of Philadelphia, to secure speedy consideration 
and passage of House bill 2562 and Senate bill 476; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

6243. Also, petition of John J. Diskin and 24 other citizens 
of Philadelphia, to secure speedy consideration and passage of 
House bill 2562 and Senate bill 476; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

6244. By Mr. DAVENPORT: Petition of board of trustees of 
the village of Ilion, N. Y., favoring House Joint Resolution 167, 
for the purpose of making October 11 a national memorial day 
in honor of Gen. Casimir Pulaski; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

6245. By Mr. ESTEP: Memorial of city clerk, Cambridge 
Springs, Pa., to make October 11 General Pulaski's memorial 
day; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

6246. Also, memorial to adopt October 11 as General Pulaski's 
memorial day, forwarded by city council of the city of Monessen, 
Pa.; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

6247. By Mr. HUDSON: Petition of Sunday School Associa- 
tion of Lancaster County, district No. 22, Quarryville, Pa., 
urging prompt consideration of House bill 9986, a bill to pro- 
tect the motion-picture industry against unfair trade practices 
and monpoly, ete.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 

mmerce, 

6248. By Mrs. LANGLEY: Petition of James L, Lakes, Everett 
Isaacs, J. H. Gabbard, and 58 other citizens of Jackson County, 
Ky., urging the speedy consideration and passage of Senate bill 
476 and House bill 2562, providing for increased rates of pen- 
sion to the men who served in the armed forces of the United 
States during the Spanish War period; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 
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6249. By Mr. FRANK M. RAMEY: Petition of Earl Boston 
and 33 other citizens of Macoupin County, UL, urging support 
of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing for increased 
rates of pension to the men who served in the armed forces of 
the United States during the Spanish War period; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

6250. By Mr. ROWBOTTOM: Petition of James E. Jones and 
others of Mount Vernon, Ind., that Congress enact into law the 
proposed Stalker amendment to the United States Constitu- 
tion; to the Committee on the Census. 

6251. By Mr. SELVIG: Petition of Mrs. H. B. Lane, presi- 
dent Ninth District Legion Auxiliary, Red Lake Falls, Minn., 
urging the enactment of the Johnson bill; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

6252. By Mr. UNDERHILL: Petition of the common council 
of the city of Malden,. Mass., in commemoration of the death 
of Gen. Casimir Pulaski; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

6253. By Mr. VINCENT of Michigan: Petition of residents 
of Merrill, Mich., urging more liberal pension legislation for 
veterans of the Spanish-American War; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 


SENATE 
Tuurspay, April 3, 1930 
(Legislative day of Wednesday, April 2, 1930) 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock meridian, on the expiration of 
i the recess. J 
The VICE. PRESIDENT. The Senate resumes the consid- 
| eration of the unfinished business, and the Senator from 
Nebraska is entitled to the floor. 


DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS FOR DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I would like, if possible, to have 
| the Senator from Nebraska yield to me, that I may submit a 
| report and ask for the immediate consideration of a joint reso- 
į lution. I think it will take but a minute or two. It is a very 
urgent deficiency appropriation carried in a joint resolution 
which has passed the House. The Committee on Appropria- 
tions had a meeting with reference to it this morning, and I 
should like to report it unanimously if the Senator will yield 
for that purpose. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I can not very well refuse to 
yield for that purpose, and yet at the same time I have been 
importuned by seven or eight different Senators with reference 
to bills which they would like to call up this morning and dis- 

‘pose of. They all say the measures will not lead to debate. 
However, if I begin yielding for that purpose, it means that I 
am not going to get started to-day with the unfinished business. 
We took a recess last night with the express understanding 
that we would proceed immediately this morning with the con- 
sideration of the unfinished business. I think there might be an 
exception made in a case of a deficiency appropriation, but I 
hope it will not be used as a precedent for the submission of 
similar requests. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield for the purpose indicated? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, before consent is granted I 
would like to know what the measure is? 

Mr. JONES. It is a joint resolution appropriating $425,000 
for the expenses of United States marshals and their deputies 
in transporting prisoners, and so on; also mileage and per diem 
of jurors, and for witnesses in connection with activities of the 
Department of Justice in the enforcement of law. 

Mr. NORRIS. First, Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the unfinished business be temporarily laid aside for the 
purpose of proceeding to the consideration of the joint resolu- 
tion about to be reported by the Senator from Washington. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, from the Committee on Appro- 
priations I report back favorably, without amendment, the joint 
resolution (H. J. Res, 283) making additional appropriations 
for certain expenses under the Department of Justice for the 
remainder of the fiscal year 1930, and I ask unanimous consent 
for its immediate consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Washington? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution, which was 
read, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the following sums are appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the purposes 
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herein set forth under the Department of Justice for the remainder of 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1930, namely: 

For salaries, fees, and expenses of United States marshals and 
their deputies, including the same objects specified under this head in 
the act making appropriations for the Department of Justice for the 
fiscal year 1930, $425,000, 

For mileage and per diems of jurors; for mileage and per diems of 
witnesses and for per diems in lieu of subsistence; including the same 
objects specified under this head in the act making appropriations for 
the Department of Justice for the fiscal year 1930, $640,000, 

For the support of United States prisoners, including the same ob- 
Jects specified under this head in the act making appropriations for the 
Department of Justice for the fiscal year 1930, $1,600,000. 


The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, 

CALL OF THE ROLL 
Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 


The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Gillett McKellar Steiwer 
Baird Glenn McNa Stephens 
Barkley Goff Metcal Sullivan 
Bingham Goldsborough Moses wanson 
Black Gould Norbeck Thomas, Idaho 
Blease Hale Norris Thomas, Okla. 
Borah Harris Oddie Townsend 
Bratton Harrison Overman Tydings 
Brookhart Hatfleld Phipps Vandenberg 
‘apper Hayden Pine Wagner 
Caraway Hebert Robinson, Ind. Walcott 
Connally Heflin Schall Walsh, Mass. 
Copeland Howell Sheppard Walsh, Mont. 
Couzens Johnson Shipstead Watson. 
Dale Jones Shortridge Wheeler 
Dill Kean Simmons 
Fess Kendrick Smoot 
George McCulloch Steck 
Mr. NORRIS. I desire to announce that the senior Senator 


from Wisconsin [Mr. LA Forterrs] and the junior Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. BLAINE] are necessarily absent from the city. 

The senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Nye] is detained 
from the Chamber on account of illness in his family. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Hawes], the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
FLETCHER], the Senator from Utah [Mr. Krxe], and the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. SMITH] are all detained from the 
Senate by illness. 

I also wish to announce that the junior Senator from Tennes- 
see [Mr. Brock] is absent because of illness in his family. 

I also desire to announce that the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. Romxsox] and the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Ro] are in London attending the naval conference. 

Mr. NORBECK. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
McMaster] is unavoidably absent from the city, and that he 
will necessarily be absent for some time. I ask that this an- 
nouncement may stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-nine Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. 


CANCELLATION OF FEDERAL RESERVE BANK STOCK 


Mr. WALCOTT. Mr. President, I desire to enter a motion to 
reconsider the vote by which the Senate passed the bill (S. 2666) 
to amend sections 6 and 9 of the Federal reserve act, and for 
other purposes, in order to facilitate the cancellation of Federal 
reserve bank stock in certain cases where member banks have 
ceased to function. The bill was passed by the Senate on day 
before yesterday. I make the motion for the reason that the 
bill (H. R. 6604) to amend sections 6 and 9 df the Federal 
reserve act, and for other purposes, which is almost identical, 
has passed the House and is now before the Senate Committee 
on Banking and Currency, and has been unanimously approved 
by that committee. The only change in the House bill is a 
matter of striking out six or eight words in the title. 

Mr. NORRIS. Of course, the Senator has a right to enter 
his motion to reconsider, but I hope he does not desire to ask 
for action upon it at this time? 

Mr. WALCOTT. I am entirely satisfied merely to enter the 
motion to reconsider. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The motion to reconsider will be 
entered. 

MUSCLE SHOALS 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 49) to provide 
for the national defense by the creation of a corporation for the 
operation of the Government properties at and near Muscle 
Shoals in the State of Alabama, and for other purposes. 
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Mr: NORRIS. Mr. President, included in the joint resolution 
which we are considering in regard to Muscle Shoals there is a 
proposal to build what is known as the Cove Creek Dam. The 
Cove Creek Dam is a dam on the Clinch River, a tributary of the 
Tennessee River not far from its mouth. It is a little over 300 
miles from Dam No. 2 on the Tennessee River in Alabama. The 
natural reservoir on the Clinch River where the dam is to be 
constructed has been known for a great many years, but until 
recently it had not been completely surveyed. As I understand 
it, and as far as I know, it is the largest natural reservoir east 
of the Mississippi River. 

The amount of water that this dam will impound is neces- 
sarily estimated, because of the various inlets which run in all 
directions, it being impossible without the expenditure of an 
enormous amount of money to survey each one of them. The 
estimates vary somewhat. They run as high as 3,500,000 acre- 
feet, the lowest estimate being something less than 3,000,000 
acre-feet. In the report on the joint resolution and also in my 
study of the subject I have used the estimate that the reservoir, 
when the dam contemplated in the resolution is constructed, 
will hold 3,000,000 acre-feet. That means that the water it will 
impound will cover 3,000,000 acres of land 1 foot deep. If the 
District of Columbia were level and a wall were built around it 
and that much water put inside of it, we in this Chamber 
would be working in the neighborhood of 75 feet below the 
surface of the water. 

There has been for several years very much study made by 
all kinds of people of the question of flood control. It is con- 
ceded to be a national problem; it is conceded to be a proper 
governmental function; but as to how we will control the flood 
waters, particularly of the lower Mississippi River, there is 
much disagreement. For a great many years we have been 
building levees. That means that for the millions and millions 
of dollars which we have expended in the building of those 
levees we have built up the bed of the stream, and a larger 
flood or a conjunction of several floods has broken over every 
system of levees that man has ever constructed. 

A few years ago a good many students of the subject began 
to consider what is known as tributary control. The theory of 
tributary control has been gradually growing. It contemplates 
that we shall build dams wherever nature has provided a basin 
to hold flood waters on the tributaries of the Mississippi River. 

In my judgment, that eventually is going to be the way by 
which the flood waters of the Mississippi River will be con- 
trolled. I think it is the only practical way to do it, although 
quite a number of years ago when I offered an amendment in 
the Senate when we were considering an appropriation of 
$10,000,000 to control the flood waters of the Mississippi River 
I was laughed at by some persons because I proposed that the 
Government of the United States should pay one-half of the 
cost of construction of dams built by irrigators in the West 
which would hold back the flood waters of any tributary of the 
Mississippi River. As I now recall, that amendment at the 
time lacked only three votes of carrying on a roll call. Some 
engineers, however, denounced the proposition; they said it 
could not be done in the way proposed. There is another class 
of persons who are opposed to doing it in that way, namely, 
those who have been engaged for years and years in the con- 
struction of levees. They fear that their occupation, to some 
extent, will disappear should we embark upon such a plan. It 
would be a mammoth undertaking; it would be national in its 
scope, but it would only require the impounding of waters in a 
few places in the United States to the extent that they can be 
impounded at Cove Creek, very materially to control the flood 
waters of the Mississippi. 

This feature of the pending joint resolution would be in the 
main a flood control and navigation proposition; power would 
be only an incident. I should not adyocate the Government 
building the Cove Creek Dam if there were nothing in it, 
but the power which may be developed; I should not be here 
asking the Senate to provide for it if that were all it involved; 
but as a flood-control proposition, and as a navigation proposi- 
tion for the Tennessee River, it surpasses any one thing which 
can be done by the Government on the east side of the great 
Mississippi River. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr, NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KENDRICK. The Senator from Nebraska referred a 
moment ago to the enormous amount of water in acre-feet that 
will be impounded in the reservoir at Cove Creek Dam. Can he 
tell us to what extent that amount of water will increase the 
primary power at Muscle Shoals? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I am going into that, I will say to the 
Senator; I shall reach that in due time. s 
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First, however, I wanted to paint the picture to the Senate 
and bring out the idea that the building of this dam is a flood 
control and navigation proposition, as I shall proceed to show, 
and that governmental operation of this dam for flood control 
and navigation is the only way by which we can get the benefit 
of holding back the flood waters. It can not be done by permit- 
ting any private person or private corporation to build Cove 
Creek Dam. 

If Senators will think of it for a moment, it will be perfectly 
apparent that not as much power will be developed at Cove 
Creek Dam if it shall be built for the purposes outlined as 
would be developed if the dam were built as a power proposi- 
tion, It is a great power proposition; but if it be used for its 
maximum power development it will be rendered useless for 
flood-control purposes and as an aid to navigation. That state- 
ment can not be successfully contradicted. That is the reason 
it is out of place to say that Cove Creek Dam ought not be in- 
cluded in the proposed legislation, but that some private corpo- 
ration should be permitted to construct the dam in order to 
develop power. I am not criticizing the men who would develop 
it for power; I would do the same thing if it were mine and 
I wanted to make money out of it; if that was the only object 
in view, I would get all the power I could. 

What would be the result of the use by private individuals of 
Cove Creek Dam for the development of power? They would 
let the basin fill up, and they never would empty it, because the 


minute they commence to draw down on the flood waters be- . 


hind the dam they would lessen the power being developed at 
the dam, until when all the water should have been let out 
there would be no power whatever. So that the power devel- 
oped there, while it would be comparatively large, would be 
mostly secondary power. Some of it would be extremely valu- 
able, as I shall show, because the Government owns Dam No. 2, 
and “one hand would wash the other.” If it is going to be 
used as a flood control and navigation work, then the water 
must be let out during the dry season, so as to leave sufficient 
eapacity to hold back the flood waters when the floods come in 
the spring of the year. If it should be used purely for the de- 
velopment of power, the basin would become filled up and would 
not hold back any of the flood waters; they would run over the 
dam, and there would be a continual flood. It is true that more 
power would be obtained in that way, and that is the reason 
why a private corporation building Cove Creek Dam would 
never let the water out, because should that be done it would 
take money out of the pockets of the corporation. 

So the waters of the Tennessee River will be controlled; 
they will be made higher in low water and lower in high water 
by the impounding of this enormous amount of water. Con- 
sequently, the Tennessee River will be navigable even with this 
dam alone, without any other; though there are several other 
flood dams which could be built and, I think will be built in 
time, but none of them would be so large as Cove Creek Dam. 
With this dam alone, however, and the regulating of the water, 
the Tennessee River will be made navigable the entire year 
around, in the average year, at Chattanooga, Tenn., instead of 
falling so low during certain periods that navigation must cease. 
So Cove Creek Dam, as a governmental work, will increase the 
navigability of the river many times. The waters of the Ten- 
nessee, if permitted to flow unchecked, reach the Ohio near its 
mouth and thence empty into the Mississippi, and increase the 
enormous flood waters in the Mississippi, doing damage of mil- 
lions and millions of dollars all the way down that stream 
to its mouth. ? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I assume that if these navigation and 
flood advantages shall accrue the State of Tennessee will be a 
substantial beneficiary from the adventure, will it not? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Under those circumstances, does it 
not become unconscionable that the State of Tennessee should 
demand a 5 per cent dividend upon the investment of Federal 
funds which will accomplish this great boon for the State of 
Tennessee? 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, under the joint resolution now 
pending the State of Tennessee will not get 5 per cent on the 
investment. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. On the power sold. 

Mr. NORRIS. It will only get 5 per cent on any of the power 
that is sold. That will be quite a large amount, but nobody can 
tell just how much it will be. However, it will be in lieu of 
the taxes which the State would be able to obtain if the dam 
were built by a private party. While ordinarily I have not 
been given credit for it by many people who have condemned 
a good many of my views, yet I have always felt that where 
the Government, for a perfectly legitimate governmental reason, 
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enters upon an enterprise, such as that at Muscle Shoals, the 
justification for the Government's activity being that the enter- 
prise is in furtherance of a governmental function, and profit 
accrues as a result of the Government’s investment, it ought to 
compensate the State where the property is located for the 
taxes which the State loses by virtue of the Government rather 
than a private party owning and operating the enterprise. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
further? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield further to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator will recall that in the 
case of the Boulder Dam legislation an ultimate dividend on 
the power developed was provided for the States, but not until 
after the Federal Government had been reimbursed, I think, for 
everything except $25,000,000 of its initial investment. Is not 
that a precedent which this proposal would violate in what 
seems to me to be its indefensible generosity to the States 
which will be benefited to this vast extent? 

Mr. NORRIS. What is proposed in the case of Muscle Shoals 
is not exactly what was done in the case of Boulder Dam. This 
proposal is not nearly so complicated as was the Boulder Dam 
proposition, but at the same time I can not see that any injus- 
tice is involved. I have sympathy for the State of Tennessee. 
I think it may justly say to the Government, “ You are going 
to build this big dam; you are building it for a legitimate gov- 
ernmental function, we admit, but after that purpose shall 
have been accomplished, if you make some money out of it 
you ought to give us some of the profit in lieu of the taxes 
which we would otherwise receive, though probably not as 
much as a private individual would pay if he built the dam and 
did not do anything but sell power.” 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, does not the Senator 
think it would at least be fair to require that the Government 
should have its investment back before it proceeded to sub- 
sidize the State of Tennessee for the benefits conferred upon it? 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I do not think it is a subsidy 
to the State of Tennessee. The Senator may be right, but I 
do not think it is a subsidy. We build other dams, we construct 
other works of a governmental nature in various parts of the 
United States, but in those cases we do not go into the busi- 
ness, as we will to some extent in this instance, after the gov- 
ernmental purpose shall have been accomplished. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is what we are doing at Boulder 
Dam; but at Boulder Dam we are requiring that the Federal 
Treasury shall be reimbursed before the benefited territory 
shall proceed to capitalize the Federal investment. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, regardless of what we have 
done at Boulder Dam, as I look at it, I see no injustice if, after 
the governmental purpose shall have been accomplished a profit 
accrues, we should put ourselves, so far as taxation is con- 
cerned, in the place, as nearly as possible, of the private indi- 
vidual if he were doing the same thing. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. These provisions were not in the joint 
resolution as it was previously presented, were they? 

Mr. NORRIS. No; they constitute the only change, as I 
understand. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. BLACK. The Senator will recall that I attempted to 
have like provisions put in the bill at that time, and insisted 
that it was fair and right that it should be done; but at that 
time the Senate did not do so; there had been no precedent such 
as has been made in the case of Boulder Dam. I will state that 
a number of Senators have told me since that they believed 
that my original proposition was right, and when it was sub- 
mitted again they would support it. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think I am one of the Senators who told the 
Senator that. 

Mr. BLACK. That is correct. 

Mr. NORRIS. The reason I opposed it then was because I 
was not satisfied as to just what the rate ought to be. I have 
made as extensive a study and investigation of the question as 
it is possible for me to make, and while I can not bring about a 
mathematical result I have put in here the rates that seemed to 
me to be fair. They are not as high as in some other places; 
they are not as low as in some other places, but as nearly as I 
could make the computation, in conjunction with the advice of 
experts, I have, in my judgment, provided a fair rate. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I yield. 
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Mr. BLEASE. I desire to ask the Senator if he would mind 
giving me his opinion on Government ownership and Govern- 
ment control, and why he favors it in this instance when in so 
many instances he, like myself, is opposed to it? 


Mr. NORRIS. I have no hesitancy in telling the Senator 
what I think about it. 
Mr. BLEASE. I knew the Senator would not have; and, 


since I am absolutely opposed to it, I should like to know the 
reasons why in this instance the Senator varies from his well- 
known position, 

Mr. NORRIS. I will say to the Senator that I am not aware 
that I am varying. I do not think I am. 

Mr. BLEASE. My understanding was that the Senator is 
not in favor of Government ownership or Government control. 

Mr. NORRIS. On the contrary, Mr. President, I believe in 
some kinds of public ownership—not always Federal Govern- 
ment ownership, but I believe in municipal ownership. In some 
cases it would be State ownership perhaps; in some cases, as in 
this, national ownership of the facilities for the development, 
the distribution, and the sale of electrical energy. 

Generally speaking, I think a municipality ought to own its 
electric-light system and its waterworks. Everybody admits— 
most people do, at least—that a municipality ought to own its 
waterworks. I do not see any difference between the two when 
we reach a point where electricity becomes as much of a neces- 
sity as water; and we have about reached that point now in the 
modern home. 

I will say to the Senator, for instance, that in the city of 
Taconta they now pay a fee to the treasury in lieu of taxation. 
I do not know whether or not I had anything to do with their 
paying that; but quite a number of years ago, when they were 
fighting the matter, I took it up with some of the officials there 
in correspondence, and I advised them to do that. I thought 
that was a fair thing to do. It makes very little difference in 
a municipality whether you pay taxes directly or indirectly. 
You are taking the money out of one pocket and putting it in 
another. The people who pay taxes and the people who use 
electricity are the same people; and if they tax themselves on 
one thing to reduce their payments on the other it amounts to 
the same thing in the end. 

Mr. BLEASE. I think possibly the Senator misunderstands 
me. I am not speaking of nrunicipal control and I am not speak- 
ing of State control. Nobody believes more strongly in the doc- 
trine of State rights than I do; but I am opposed to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States coming into my State and inter- 
fering with the water power there or any other power. 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, yes. I get a better understanding of the 
Senator’s question now; and I am not finding fault with the 
Senator's position. I am not advocating that the Government 
go out and take all the water power in the United States. How- 
ever, I will say to the Senator that even though I were opposed 
to Government or municipal or State or county ownership of 
any of these facilities I would still favor this proposition, be- 
cause it has connected with it something besides the fundamental 
principle involved in Government ownership and operation of 
public facilities. 

We have gone in here as a federal government to build this 
dam, and to build this steam plant, and to build these other 
improvements at Muscle Shoals, primarily as a matter of na- 
tional defense, for the preservation of the Government itself. 
The other things are all incidental to that. It is conceded that 
it is proper for the Government to control navigation and to con- 
trol floods. That is admitted everywhere; and there is not any- 
thing in this bill but that is founded upon the Government 
preparing either for national defense or for controlling the flood 
waters or the navigation of the streams. Incidentally only, as 
I am trying to explain about Cove Creek, when we perform 
those governmental functions, when we build the dam at Cove 
Creek to hold back the flood waters, we develop some power. 
Shall we throw it away? Shall we say, Oh, the Government 
can not develop power. That is going into business”? We can 
not build the dam without making it possible for that power 
to be developed with the expenditure of only a comparatively 
small amount of additional funds. 

So, as I haye always said, this is not a Government-ownership 
proposition. This is only an attempt to make the Goyernment 
property more valuable and to carry to the logical conclusion 
the governmental function of controlling the flood waters and 
navigation and preparing for defense in time of war; and, in 
addition to that, to develop fertilizer. It has that in it, too; 
and it is one of the most important things in it. 

Another item that is considered everywhere as a proper gov- 
ernmental function is to experiment in fertilizer, to try to re- 
duce the cost of it. We have been doing it for the past 50 
years in a comparatively small way. We have spent millions 
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of public funds, as I think we did rightly in every instance. 
Sometimes it resulted in failure. Many times the experiment 
turned out to be worthless. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I will yield to the Senator from Texas in just 
a moment. But let us see why, in the fertilizer field, the Gov- 
ernment should do it. 

It is going to cost, to perform some of these experiments, 
hundreds of thousands of dollars, perhaps millions sometimes. 
Sometimes they are going to fail. We all know that. However 
honestly and in good faith we may undertake them, sometimes 
they are going to fail, Now, a private party in the fertilizer 
business can not afford to take the risk and perform these ex- 
periments unless he has more reasonable certainty of getting a 
financial return. Only the Government can do it. So we have 
in this bill fertilizer, navigation, flood control, and power; and 
while we need enough power to perform the fertilizer operations, 
nevertheless in carrying out the other governmental functions 
we are going to develop a great deal of power that the Govern- 
ment itself will not have any use for. 

I now yield to the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, the Senator has already 
covered about what I was going to suggest. In other words, 
flood control and national defense are Federal functions. 

Mr. NORRIS. Exactly. 

Mr, CONNALLY. The power is simply a by-product; and 
there is no use in letting it go to waste because it is a by- 
product. 

Mr. NORRIS. Exactly. 

Now, Senators, take the Cove Creek Dam: If the Government 
does not build it as a flood-control measure, and it ever is built, 
it will be built by private parties, not to control navigation, not 
to control floods, but to develop power. They will develop more 
power than we will develop in carrying out our plan, and the 
possibility of controlling the navigation of the Tennessee River 
and the possibility of reducing the floods on the Mississippi 
River will have disappeared forever. 

I think it is of the utmost importance that the Government 
build this dam now. Let us see. This loss that will come by 
letting the water out in the Government’s case happily is not a 
complete loss, as it would be if we did not own Dam No. 2. We 
own Dam No. 2. We built it on the theory of national! defense. 
By building Cove Creek Dam, as nearly as I can get the esti- 
mates from the engineers, we will practically double the primary 
power at Dam No. 2. 

Think what that means! That comes as near producing some- 
thing out of nothing as you can possibly bring about. In other 
words, a lot of this secondary power at Dam No, 2 will be con- 
verted into primary power. Why? Because when we let the 
water out up here at Cove Creek we will do it in the low-water 
stage, in the dry season of the year; and as we let it out we 
will run it through wheels, and that will develop electricity. 
As the head lowers, the development of electricity will become 
less and less, and if we let it all out we will reach a time when 
we can develop no electricity there. 

But what has happened? The water that went out of that 
dam and went down the Tennessee River went over Dam No. 2. 
It went over Dam No. 2 when the river was at its low stage, 
increasing the power at Dam No, 2; so, while we lose it up 
here, we make it back down there. It is true that there will be 
some loss; but, after all, the loss is very much minimized from 
the fact that we own Dam No. 2, and we have increased our 
power there while we have lessened it at the other place; and 
this bill provides that these two great dams shall be connected 
by a transmission line. The transmission line to connect them 
will cost more than $6,000,000; so at whichever place we develop 
this power we have the power, whether it is at Dam No. 2 or 
whether it is at Cove Creek Dam. 

Do not get away from the idea, Senators, that it is a proper 
governmental function, in the first place, to do this, because we 
have a right, and we ought, and it is our duty to control the 
flood waters of all our streams, particularly of the Mississippi, 
and that when we do that the power that is developed is only 
incidental, and that in doing that it is a fortunate thing that 
our ownership of Dam No. 2 enables us to get back at Dam No, 2 
the loss that we sustained by letting the water out at Cove 
Creek Dam. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Nebraska yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. NORRIS. In just a moment. 

A private party who owned the Cove Creek Dam would not 
ac that. He would keep it full, and when the next flood came 
the water would go right on over the dam, just the same as 
though no dam had ever been built; and there would be no flood 
control and no assistance to navigation. 
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I now yield to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the Senator may have stated, 
but I should like to ask him, what is the distance between Dam 
No. 2 and Cove Creek? 

Mr. NORRIS. A little over 300 miles, 

Mr. BARKLEY. What tributaries of the Tennessee River 
feed water into it between those two points? 

Mr. NORRIS. There are a good many. 

Mr. BARKLEY. So that the amount of water which would 
pass over or through Dam No. 2 is considerably larger than the 
amount which would pass over the Cove Creek Dam? 

Mr. NORRIS. Les, sir; that is true. ‘ 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield there for 
one other statement? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. BLACK. The Senator, of course, is aware of this, but he 
has not mentioned it, on account of the fact that he is limiting 
his discussion to Dam No, 2; but I thought it might be interest- 
ing, in view of the question asked by the Senator from Michigan’ 
[Mr. VANDENBERG], to say that not only will the power at Dam 
No, 2 be greatly increased, but the power at all the intermediate 
dams which will hereafter be built either by the Government 
or by private enterprise between Cove Creek and Dam No. 2 
will be greatly increased. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK. Some of them will have their power doubled; 
and, as I recall—I may be mistaken in this figure—one engi- 
neer’s report showed that some of the dams would have their 
power quadrupled. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think that is true. I have abstained from 
giving definite figures, because I have reached the conclusion in 
my own mind that it is an impossibility to give them with any 
definiteness. The estimates do not agree; and there is another 
thing about it: No man can tell now—not even the engineers— 
just how they are going to operate this development. It will 
take several years of experience. It may be that they will 
find, especially if we build some other flood-control dams, that it 
will not be necessary to let all the water out of the Cove Creek 
Reservoir; and I think it is generally believed by engineers 
that while the power will be very much decreased as the level 
goes down, it will never be entirely eliminated. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. - 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I beg the Senator's pardon for return- 
ing to this 5 per cent commission that we are going to pay the 
State of Tennessee for being its beneficiary; but the Senator 
has just stated that if Cove Creek were developed by a private 
power company, unquestionably there would not be adequate 
flood control. Is that correct? 

Mr. NORRIS. That is right. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Of course, there would be taxation 
inuring to the benefit of the State of Tennessee, 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Now, we propose to invest $40,000,000 
of Federal funds to produce a flood control which would be im- 
possible if done under private auspices. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes, sir; we do. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The State of Tennessee says, “ You are 
taking a tax target away from us, and therefore we want some 
money back”; but, in return for taking away the tax target, 
have we not given them a flood control, which is well worth 
more than any possible revenue they could hope to get from pri- 
vate property? 

Mr. NORRIS. I will say to the Senator that that may be 
true. I realize that the question has two sides to it. The Sena- 
tor may be right; but throughout the history of the United 
States we have been making public improvements where people 
get the benefit of them, it is true, and no consideration has been 
taken in regard to taxes. But where we go further than that, 
go beyond the governmental function, as we either must do or 
let go to waste, which would be sinful, then I think we are 
trenching upon the taxation rights of the States, and I do not 
want the Government to do that. 

I admit that there is another side to that question, I will say 
to the Senator from Michigan. That is only my view. It is 
one of the things, on the other hand, which the Power Trust is 
always throwing into our faces the first thing. No taxes; you 
do not pay taxes.” As a matter of fact, the tax charged up in 
kilowatt-hours is an infinitesimal fraction in all these great 
power deyelopments. They make a great to-do about it, I admit, 
and they influence thousands of people by that argument. It is 
the first argument they make when they talking against men 
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who believe as I do; but when you reduce the taxes to pay- 
ments per kilowatt-hours, you will have to have several ciphers, 
and then some figures away out, with a decimal point to the left, 
usually. It is a fraction of a mill, as a rule. At least, it does 
not get up into the pennies. I think it is very much exaggerated 
over what it really is. Nevertheless, I think there is something 
in it. I do not want to throw it aside. We might say the Gov- 
ernment would go beyond its functions as a government in this 
case, because while it would always be doing a proper govern- 
mental thing, there will be developed more electricity than the 
Government uses, more than the Government can use for govern- 
mental purposes, and a State could say, Private parties would 
have done it, and we would have taxed them.” The answer in 
a municipality usually is, “ You are getting cheaper electricity.” 
But Tennessee can say, “ Georgia, Florida, Mississippi, are going 
to get the benefit of this reduced rate, very likely, even where a 
locality is not reached by a transmission line,” because the yard- 
stick will be there, they will see what is being done, and they 
will compel these corporations of the Power Trust to reduce 
their rates many places. Where there is no transmission line, 
and no electricity from Muscle Shoals reaches those several 
localities, they will get the benefit of it, but they do not pay 
anything for it, they do not sacrifice anything for it. Tennessee 
gets the same benefit, and yet it does sacrifice something to get 
it. Alabama gets the same benefit, and it sacrifices a little 
something to get it. It loses the right to tax. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I am sure the Senator would agree 
that any State of the Union would welcome a Federal expendi- 
ture of forty or fifty million dollars; in fact, it would exercise 
every pressure it could exert to attract a Federal expenditure 
of forty or fifty million dollars, without, at the same time, 
asking for a perpetual dividend upon the investment. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is perhaps true. Every State would wel- 
come it. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. May I ask the Senator another ques- 
tion with respect to another phase? His plan does not include 
the construction of Dam No. 3? 

Mr. NORRIS. No. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I understand the junior Senator from 
Alabama has an amendment pending to include the construc- 
tion of Dam No. 3. Will the Senator from Nebraska give me his 
notion as to the necessity for the inclusion of Dam No. 3 in this 
development? 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, let me say to the Senator that 
he has asked me a perfectly proper question, I admit, and I 
shall be glad to give the Senator my views, but I would rather 
not do it now; I would rather wait until the amendment is 
offered. I do not want to get into a discussion of Dam No. 3 
until it comes before us, 

Mr. President, I intend to give some definite figures on this 
subject, but before I do, let us remember these things. First, 
Cove Creek Dam is a fiood control and navigation proposition. 
Power is only an incident. We would build it if there were not 
a kilowatt of power to be developed. We ought to build it if 
there were not a single horsepower left. But, developing it for 
the purposes I haye named, to improve navigation and to im- 
prove flood control, we can not make that development without 
making the development of power possible by the expenditure 
of a comparatively small sum of money in addition. Should 
we do it? Would we not be guilty of an economic sin if we did 
not do it? We are building this dam strictly for governmental 
purposes, performing a governmental function. By doing it we 
can develop some power, and why not give the people of that 
vicinity, of the States of the South, the benefit of that cheap 
power, and give the people of the United States a yardstick that 
will there be developed to show what is possible in developing 
power? 

Before we get through with flood control, we are going to 
build dams all up and down the Mississippi Valley. We will 
probably build hundreds of them. In the cases of many of them 
it will be an impossibility, it will not be practicable in others, to 
develop any power. We are going to build them anyway. But, 
wherever we build one, and power was a practical result of it, 
we would violate our duty to humanity if we did not develop 
the power. We would be committing a sin that would be un- 
pardonable, because we could make available for the people 
cheaper electricity, cheaper power, and save something for the 
Government. 

Bear in mind this other proposition, that nobody but the Goy- 
ernment will ever build Cove Creek Dam for a flood control and 
navigation proposition. Nobody will think of it. We can not 
expect anybody to think of it or do it. The Government must 
do it. Incidentally, the Goyernment will, as I have said, im- 
prove its own property, almost double it in value, by doing that. 

Let us see something about what it will cost, and so forth. 
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Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr, President, may I ask the Senator 
one question before he proceeds with that? 

Mr. NORRIS. Certainly. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I am wondering precisely how section 
15 ultimately will operate. The Secretary of War is authorized, 
with appropriations hereafter to be made available, to construct, 
and so forth. Would the Secretary be justified under that au- 
thorization in proceeding? He has no appropriation, but merely 
an authorization. In other words, would a subsequent appro- 
priation be necessary in order to validate that? 

Mr. NORRIS. Some of it. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Cove Creek factor could not be de- 
veloped without a specific subsequent appropriation? 

Mr. NORRIS. No. Cove Creek Dam, according to the plans 
and specifications, will be 225 feet high. It will impound more 
than 3,000,000 acre-feet of water. Its costs, including naviga- 
tion cost, is now estimated to be $37,540,643. Senators will find 
in the report which I made figures which do not exactly corre- 
spond with these. They are less than the ones I have just 
given. But the figures I gave in the report were the best I 
could secure according to estimates of Government engineers at 
the time I wrote the report. 

Cost of transmission line: This will be a transmission line 
connecting Cove Creek Dam with Dam No. 2. That cost is 
estimated to be $6,043,397, 

Senators will note that when I gave the estimate of the cost 
of the dam proper I included navigation costs. That means 
locks or lifts. I very seriously doubt whether those locks or 
lifts will be constructed. If not, the cost will be very mate- 
rially decreased; it will be decreased several million dollars. 

As I have said, I doubt whether they will put in locks at 
that dam. Cove Creek is not a navigable stream as a practica- 
ble proposition. The lake which would be developed there 
would be navigable, but it would hardly pay to put in locks and 
lifts at Cove Creek for the purpose of connecting the lake with 
the river below. I doubt whether it is practical to do that. 
But the costs 1 have given include those locks or lifts which 
will raise the barges from the river below, 225 feet, to the level 
of the lake above. 

I have some figures as to comparative costs which I think I 
had better give now. The original estimate was $25,000,000. 
For Senators who want to go into the matter more in detail 
I think I ought to give the detailed figures which constitute 
this cost, but inasmuch as this might be wearisome to those 
who do not want to go into the detail of it, I will ask that these 
detailed figures be printed at this point in my remarks without 
reading. They are found on pages 270, 271, and 272 of the 
hearings before the Military Affairs Committee of the House 
and they are the estimates of the engineers. Major Coiner, I 
think, was the witness who put in the figures. I think, if 
Senators will examine this, they will find that every detail 
that can possibly be conceived of has been taken into considera- 
tion in making this estimate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 
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Estimate of cost, Cove Creek Dam and initial transmission line to 
Wilson Dam—Continued 


Unit cost Total 
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COMPARISON OF MAJOR FISKR’S TENTATIVE ESTIMATE FOR COVE CREEK 
DAM WITH LATEST FIGURES 

No detailed figures of Major Fiske’s tentative estimate are on file. 
By analogy from a rough breakdown of the total which Major Fiske 
made for another purpose it is possible to arrive at an approximation 
of the main features he considered. To compare these figures with 
those contained in the detailed estimate prepared by Major Watkins it 
is necessary to prorate the general and contingent expenses of the 
latter among the main construction items. Based on such methods the 
comparison is as follows: 


Grand total 25, 000, 000 | 37, 540, 000 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I explained a while ago that 


these figures were a little larger than those found in the report. 
It was on a reexamination and a more complete survey that 
some of the figures were found to be too low. The figures I am 
now giving are the latest estimates of Government engineers, 
and are given after a complete and detailed examination of all 
the matters involved in the proposition. 

Coye Creek is principally valuable for the creation of a stor- 
age reservoir, but it will have a power-plant capacity of about 
220,000 horsepower. That is not primary power. I am unable 
to say what portion of the year that can be used. I do not think 
anybody knows now. 

As I said a while ago, this plant will have to be operated 
several years before that will be known. There are times in 
the year when they will commence to let the water out in order 
to get ready for the next flood, and be prepared to hold back 
the flood waters of the next spring. They will find from prac- 
tical experience just when they can let the water out with the 
least loss of power and with the greatest benefit to navigation. 
So that there would be much more machinery installed for the 
development of power than a private party would install if he 
were running it. We would go to a little less expense because 
we would be using the machinery, perhaps, for a time to the 
maximum, and the maximum use at Cove Creek will be at the 
time when we are using the minimum at Dam No. 2. This 
would be washing one hand with the other. 

I see the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR] honoring 
me with his attention. I want him to take this suggestion 
into consideration. The Tennessee River, as he knows much 
better than I do, every year does a great deal of damage by 
overflow. Sometimes when the floods are high the damage is 
exceedingly great. The flood waters get so high that they inter- 
fere with navigation. Then there will be a time in the year 
when the Tennessee River for practical purposes will not be 
navigable. What does that mean, Senators? It means that 
people who are going to buy or build boats or barges for the 
Tennessee River will take into consideration the fact that they 
can use them only part of the year. They will therefore charge 
that much more freight, as they ought to, because for a con- 
siderable portion of the year their investment is going to be 
without any return, and hence they must charge a higher rate. 

If the flow of the stream could be increased or controlled so 
as to make the river navigable throughout the year or through 
a larger portion of the year, there would be more boats built 
and lower rates charged. The benefit of improved navigation 
runs all through the equation. Every business man and every 
consumer, everybody living in the great Mississippi Valley, 
would benefit to quite an extent in the lowered cost of living. 
Railroads competing with the barge lines on the Tennessee River 
would reduce their freight rates. It would be a lasting benefit, 
more or less local, it is true, but nevertheless covering a large 
territory. 

Mr. McKELLAR rose. 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. Mo In line with what the Senator is now 
saying I call his attention to the fact that General Brown, Chief 
of Engineers, within the last few days has made a very elaborate 
report, though I have not yet read it, recommending that the 
Government should at once undertake the task of rendering 
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navigable the entire Tennessee River up as far as Knoxville, 
which is in the neighborhood of the Cove Creek Dam. I call 
the Senator’s attention to that fact merely for the purpose of 
showing that what the Senator is now presenting is in exact 
line with the report of the Chief of Engineers of the United 
States in that regard. 

Mr. NORRIS. I thank the Senator for his interruption. 
There can be no doubt about it. We ought to consider this 
mutter as nearly as we can on a scientific basis. There can be 
no doubt about the great benefit to navigation. No one doubts 
that since the beginning of the Government we have been ap- 
propriating public funds to improve navigation and to improve 
flood control. 

Let me give the Senate some figures with reference to flood 
control which would result from the construction of this dam. 
This would not happen if a private party built the dam, but if 
the joint resolution now before us is enacted into law this is 
what would happen. Cove Creek as a storage reservoir would 
reduce flood heights as follows: 

Rockwood. The Senator from Tennessee is acquainted with 
the location of Rockwood? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes. It was in that vicinity where there 
Was such a disastrous flood last year causing the greatest kind 
of damage. 

Mr. NORRIS. How much would the Cove Creek Dam reduce 
the flood height at Rockwood? It would reduce it 6.6 feet. 
Just this one dam would reduce the flood height at Rockwood 
nearly 7 feet. That often would mean the difference between 
contentment and disaster. 

Chattanooga is one of the great cities of the country, a great 
manufacturing city, one of the live progressive municipalities of 
the United States. 

The building of the Cove Creek Dam and the impounding of 
the flood waters there would reduce the flood height at Chatta- 
nooga 5.7 feet, nearly 6 feet. Again it would mean that hun- 
dreds of acres, in the vicinity of Chattanooga, which sometimes 
are overflowed and great damage done, would be free from that 
danger. This would make a gage height of 32.7 feet, which is 
below the flood stage. In other words, it would reduce it to the 
point where there would be no flood danger. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. BLACK. I desire to add something to the Senator's 
statement with reference to floods, taken from General Brown’s 
report. I am reading from the proof sheets; it is just in proc- 
ess of being printed. General Brown said: 


Floods occur frequently on the main stream and on the lower part 
of most of the tributaries. The damage done by ordinary floods is not 
great, but the flood of 1926, the largest of record, caused damages esti- 
mated at $2,650,000. The district engineer states that still larger floods 
are possible, and that a flood of the magnitude which might be expected 
to occur once in 500 years would do damage amounting to $14,000,000. 
Including damages from such future floods, he estimates the average 
damage from floods at $1,780,000 annually. 


Mr. NORRIS, I thank the Senator, although he anticipated 
me in the figures which he has just given. I have from the 
same source the same figures. Nevertheless, I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

At the city of Florence the Cove Creek Dam would reduce the 
flood height nearly 2 feet; at Johnsonville nearly 2 feet. These 
are not my figures, Senators. They are the scientific deductions 
of professional men, the engineers upon whose judgment we must 
rely in all such matters. 

As the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Brack] said, the flood 
damage in 1926 was $2,650,000. That was the exception. That 
does not happen every year. Nevertheless the building of the 
one flood dam at Cove Creek would relieve Chattanooga and that 
valley from ali those dangers. 

Some one intimated a while ago that this is to give a benefit 
to Tennessee, but it is to be paid for out of the public funds. 
Mr. President, we built a levee in Louisiana and we paid for it 
out of the Public Treasury. We have done that hundreds of 
times; we have expended millions of dollars in that way. It is 
a governmental problem, as everybody knows. The flood waters 
which do damage in Alabama sometimes come from Tennessee. 
The flood that does damage in Louisiana may come from the 
Rocky Mountains, or a part of the waters causing that flood 
may come from that source. So we must not be narrow-minded 
in these matters. 

I represent a State which will get as little direct benefit out of 
this matter as any State in the Union. As I said yesterday, 
I have sometimes been criticized and sometimes condemned be- 
cause I have taken such an interest in this matter. But we 
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ought to look at it as broad-minded men, taking into view the 
entire Nation. While in this ease we will bring a direct bene- 
fit to the people of Tennessee and Alabama, and to all the other 
Southern States to a lesser degree, yet when we get through 
with the flood-control program we will have benefited Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Arkansas, and all the States up the Mississippi 
Valley and the States bordering on the tributaries of the Mis- 
sissippi River. In a word, it is a national problem and we 
ought to cousder it as representatives of a Nation and not as 
representatives of a locality. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yieid to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I am sure the Senator does not mean 
that it is narrow-minded if a representative of a State far 
removed from the immediate area involved, after being per- 
fectly willing to send millions and millions of dollars into this 
secton for flood control, subsequently questions the right of the 
benefited territory to charge the Federal Government a dividend 
against the beneficence. 

Mr. NORRIS. No; and I do not want my friend from Michi- 
gan to get the idea that I have any such thought in my mind. 
His question is perfectly legitimate, There are many men, 
perhaps a majority of men, who will agree with him that there 
ought to be nothing in the measure before us to compensate 
either Alabama or Tennessee for the losses they will have sus- 
tained on account of tax revenue which will be removed. I 
admit, as I said, that it is a two-sided question. The expres- 
sion I used about being “narrow-minded” has no application 
whatever to the Senator from Michigan—in fact, I did not have 
anybody in mind when I used it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

The VICE ‘PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. In that connection, let me say to the Sena- 
tor from Michigan that when the dam is completed it will 
virtually remove one of the counties of Tennessee, known as 
Hancock County, where the greater part of the land will be 
under water. The State will be deprived of the revenue from 
taxation of the property, beeause it can not tax land under- 
neath water. The project will also take a large part of Ander- 
son County and, I believe, a slightly less part of Campbell 
County. 

Under these circumstances I hope the Senator from Michigan 
will not feel that it is unfair that the State of Tennessee, being 
deprived of such a large amount of tax revenue and of the 
property which is now there producing tax revenue, should be 
entitled to a reasonable portion of the gross proceeds set aside 
in lieu of the taxes it has been receiving. Of course a consid- 
erable amount of personal property will have to be moved out 
of that vicinity. I hope the Senator will not feel that such 
setting aside to Alabama and Tennessee of a reasonable portion 
of the gross returns would be improper or unjust or unfair. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Nebraska permit me to ask the Senator from Tennessee a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. NORRIS. Certainly. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Does the Senator feel that the loss in 
25 reverie is greater than the gain in flood control and navi- 
gation? 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; I would not say that. I think the 
gain will be very considerable in navigation and very consider- 
able in flood control; but greater than all that will be the gain 
in the production of power both at Cove Creek and at Muscle 
Shoals, and incidentally on down the river at other points, be- 
cause when the dam is completed at Muscle Shoals, it will make 
possible the construction of other dams not now commercially 
profitable or possible along the river. 

I thank the Senator from Nebraska for permitting me to 
interrupt him. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I have been speaking of floods. 
I want now to refer briefly to navigation. The construction of 
the Cove Creek Dam and the reservoir behind it would improve 
navigation, as I have said, from the Clinch River, near where 
the dam is to be located, to Chattanooga. It would raise the 
low-water depth from the present level of 1.3 feet to 2.8 feet. 
Senators might say that is a small amount; but it increases the 
low level of the river by exactly 1 foot 6 inches, and on a river 
where flatboats and barges are use, 2 feet of water is often 
sufficient for navigation. It is true it would be better to have 
3 feet or 4 feet, but when the water is raised to its maximum 
it will only lack 0.2 of a foot of being 3 feet deep as a re 
sult of the building of this dam alone. So that it will prac- 
tically make the river navigable the year around. As I under- 
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stand the statements of the engineers, they have taken the low- 
est level, which is 1.3 feet, and it will more than double the 
depth, 

Under those circumstances, Mr. President, realizing that other- 
wise none of these benefits can accrue, how can we refuse to 
provide by law for the building of the Coye Creek Dam by the 
Government of the United States? We have seen that if the 
Government does not build this dam none of these benefits will 
ensue; there will be no flocd control. So I want to say to the 
Senators from Louisiana that they ought to be just as much 
interested in this plan as are the Senators from Tennessee. If 
adopted, it is going to reach out the hand of rescue to the extent 
of holding back 3,000,000 acre-feet of water, and often down in 
Louisiana the holding back of that amount of water alone would 
save the levees; would mean the difference between destruction 
and prosperity. How anyone can vote against this proposition, 
especially one coming from the States which will be affected, 
is more than I can understand. 

It seems to me that we who live in the other States which 
will not receive this direct benefit must realize that the Govern- 
ment in carrying out its great program of flood control must 
begin somewhere. Here is a good place to begin, where it will 
cost the Government less almost than in any other place, because 
the Government owns Dam No. 2. It will redound to the in- 
creased value of that property; it will set an example to all the 
people of the United States. As I said awhile ago, it will 
establish a yardstick showing what may be done when we prop- 
erly utilize the resources that God Almighty has given to our 
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ne next improvement of this kind to control the flood waters 
of the Mississippi River may be in North Dakota. I under- 
stand that there is an actual reservoir above Bismarck, where, 
by the construction of a proper dam, it will be possible to store 
water to a sufficient extent to hold back for two years the entire 
flood of the Missouri River at that point, such a dam impound- 
ing 15,000,000 acre-feet of water in the natural reservoir which 
God has there created. That may be the next place where such 
a plan will be carried out. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MoNARY. I will suggest, for the information of the 
Senate, that the place to which he refers in North Dakota is 
called Devils Lake. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. In my own State, on a tributary of the 
Missouri, the waters of which ultimately flow into the Mississippi, 
a survey was made several years ago at a place where two dams 
could be built. The Senate, at my request, once passed a bill 
providing for that development. There could be developed there, 
as I remember, some 60,000 horsepower by the construction of 
two reservoirs which would hold back the flood waters of the 
Platte. The dams would not be so large as the Cove Creek Dam; 
the acre-feet would be much fewer; but before we succeed in 
controlling the flood waters of the Mississippi River it will be 
necessary in all probability to construct such works up and 
down the tributaries of that stream from their sources to their 
mouths. What is proposed to be done at Cove Creek is along 
that line, and at Cove Creek the Government owns the prop- 
erty. It is proposed to take a step which will practically double 
the value of the property and which will make the Tennessee 
River one of the great navigable streams of the world. That 
river will be navigable practically for 300 miles. By this one 
public improyement there will be at least partial control not 
only of flood waters in Tennessee and Alabama, but in Indiana, 
Missouri, and in every State down the Mississippi River to its 
mouth, 

However, Mr. President, that is not the end of this story. 
The pending measure, if enacted into law, will show what can 
be done by the proper utilization of the natural flow of the 
streams which belong to all the people and not to any private 
corporation or organization of private corporations, such as the 
Power Trust. It will enable measurements and comparisons 
to be made everywhere in the United States, and wherever the 
Power Trust reaches out its withering hand and brings it down 
with crushing force upon the people of a little municipality, 
charging them exorbitant rates for electricity which is generated 
from the flowing streams of the country, from the natural re- 
source that God in His beneficence intended all the people 
should have in every locality, those oppressed people can hold 
this proposed legislation up as a model. 

Its results will show what can be done by honest development, 
by honest capitalization, by honest management, instead of 
by private power corporations which feed water into their 
capitalization as they feed water over their dams, compelling the 
people to pay returns on such watered capital, compelling them 
to pay exorbitant rates for electricity made from their own 
resources. The benefits of this measure, in the end, will 
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reach every home, every fireside, every manufacturing plant in 
the entire land. 

Mr. President, we have just passed a tariff bill in which in 
some instances tariff duties have been levied simply because of 
the existence of a Power Trust, simply because the people haye 
not taken advantage of their God-given natural resources. We 
have, for instance, levied a tariff on carbide. Pretending to be 
the friends of the farmer, pretending to legislate for the farmer, 
we have levied a tariff on carbide, 60 per cent of the entire out- 
put of which in this country is used by the farmer. Carbide 
goes out beyond where electric wires reach, into the farm homes, 
into the distant sections where modern invention has not as yet 
reached the people. Carbide enables those people to have light 
and power. Yet we put a tariff tax on it. Why? Because in 
the making of carbide vast amounts of power are necessary; 
power is the principal investment in the making of carbide; 
and just across the line in Ontario, Canada, where they have a 
power development similar to that which we are trying to pro- 
vide at Muscle Shoals, power is produced for less than it is 
produced on this side of the line, where water powers are pri- 
vately owned and where the Power Trust is in control. So 
we levy a tariff on carbide, which our people, already burdened 
by exorbitant charges of the Power Trust, nrust pay, because in 
Ontario, Canada, under Government control power is cheaper 
than it is here. In other words, we are taxing all the people 
in order to protect the Power Trust, which in its unholy greed, 
is grabbing the resources that ought to belong to all our people. 
That is what we have done. Carbide is only one instance. 

The records of the Ways and Means Committee show that in 
connection with the tariff bill recently passed by the Senate 
there appeared before that committee representatives of the 
National Gravel and Crushed Stone Association—I do not know 
whether that is the right name, but it is something like that— 
pleading for a tariff on gravel and crushed rock. Why? Listen 
to their own words as taken from the written brief filed by 
them and which I read into the ConcressionaL Recorp during 
the tariff debate so that he who runs may read. What did they 
say? They said: 


Gravel must be washed; stone must be crushed; it takes a great deal 
of power under modern conditions to prepare gravel and stone for use in 
erecting cement buildings. We can not compete with the Canadian 
producers of crushed rock and gravel, and the reason why we can not 
compete is because they are able to obtain power 60 per cent cheaper 
than we can obtain ours on this side of the line, 


Although the power is generated by the same river at Niagara 
Falls, these men said that when bought over here it costs 60 
per cent more than when bought on the other side. And so they 
wanted a tariff on gravel and crushed rock to protect them 
from cheap power. 

The reason we do not have cheap power, the reason we do 
not have as cheap power as they have anywhere on earth is 
because the Power Trust is in control of power production in 
this country; it is because of the manipulations of the Power 
Trust; it is because of the false and misleading propaganda 
which the Power Trust has circulated in every school district, 
in every municipality, among the churches, the lodges, the 
boy scouts, and the women’s clubs, poisoning the minds of our 
people and especially of the rising generation, in the effort to 
create opposition to the kind of government control which has 
produced such cheap power in Ontario. So we must levy a tax 
against cheap power. 

We have the water power; Muscle Shoals is an illustration. 
The Tennessee River, if properly developed, would afford a 
demonstration of our ability to produce power here as cheaply 
as it can be produced anywhere. The people of America who 
are now paying 8, 10, and 12 cents per kilowatt-hour for the 
lights in their little homes and cottages ought to be getting it 
for 2 cents, and, instead of buying current for light only, they 
ought to have all the conveniences of this modern age; they 
ought to be able to cook their meals by electricity, to pump 
water by electricity, to heat their bath water by electricity, 
almost to live by electricity. Lighting would be but one of the 
uses to which they ought to be able to put electric current. 
The reason they can not do it is not because the power is not 
here, for God has built the mountains; He has caused the 
streams to flow; He has made the rain to fall and the waters 
to tumble from the mountain peaks down into the valleys and 
the meadows; and if only those waters were properly har- 
nessed, they would generate electricity in abundance for all 
the people. We have turned it over to the Power Trust, how- 
ever. We have prevented the people from using their own 
property. We have taxed them in order that they may use 
their own property. That is what stands in the way of hap- 
piness and prosperity in millions of American homes to-day, 
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Here is an opportunity to lower the cost that the business 
man must pay, to lower freight rates, to improve navigation, 
to improve flood control, to save the homes of thousands of 
people from destruction by flood waters, and to carry into every 
one of those homes electricity made from the people’s own prop- 
erty. How and why should we hesitate in order that we may 
deprive our people of those blessings that God intended we 
should have, and in order to turn them over to private initiative, 
to private corporations, for private gain, making themselves 
fat and luxuriously wealthy out of the natural resources of 
the country? 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to print as an ap- 
pendix to my remarks the joint resolution that is before us, 
and also the report that I have made from the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry on the joint resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kean in the chair). 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The joint resolution and report are as follows: 


Senate Joint Resolution 49 


Joint resolution to provide for the national defense by the creation of a 
corporation for the operation of the Government properties at and near 
Muscle Shoals in the State of Alabama, and for other purposes 


Resolved, etc., That for the purpose of maintaining and operating the 
properties now owned by the United States in the vicinity of Muscle 
Shoals, Ala., in the interest of the national defense and for agricultufal 
and industrial development, and to aid navigation and the control of 
destructive flood waters In the Tennessee River and Mississippi River 
Basins, there is hereby created a body corporate by the name of the 
„Muscle Shoals Corporation of the United States” (hereinafter referred 
to as the corporation). The board of directors first appointed shall be 
deemed the incorporators and the incorporation shall be held to have 
been effected trom the date of the first meeting of the board. This act 
may be cited as the “ Muscle Shoals act of 1929,” 

Suc. 2. (a) The board of directors of the corporation (hereinafter 
referred to as the board) shall be composed of three members, not more 
than two of whom shall be members of the same political party, to be 
appointed by the President, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. The board shall organize by electing a chairman, vice chair- 
man, and other officers, agents, and employees, and shall proceed to 
carry out the provisions of this act. 

(b) The terms of office of the members first taking office after the 
approval of this act shall expire as designated by the President at the 
time of nomination, one at the end of the second year, one at the end 
of the fourth year, and one at the end of the sixth year, after the date 
of approval of this act. A successor to a member of the board shall 
be appointed in the same manner as the original members and shall have 
a term of office expiring six years from the date of the expiration of 
the term for which his predecessor was appointed. 

(e) Any member appointed to fill a vacancy in the board occurring 
prior to the expiration of the term for which his predecessor was 
appointed shall be appointed for the remainder of such term. 

(d) Vacancies in the board so long as there shall be two members in 
office shall not impair the powers of the board to execute the functions 
of the corporation, and two of the members in office shall constitute a 
quorum for the transaction of the business of the board, 

(e) Each of the members of the board shall be a citizen of the 
United States and shall receive compensation at the rate of $50 per 
day for each day that he shall be actually engaged in the performance 
of the duties vested in the board, to be paid by the corporation as cur- 
rent expenses, not to exceed, however, 150 days for the first year 
after the date of the approval of this act, and not to exceed 100 days 
in any year thereafter. Members of the board shall be reimbursed by 
the corporation for actual expenses (including traveling and subsistence 
expenses) incurred by them while in the performance of the duties 
vested in the board by this act. 

(f) No director shall have any financial interest in any public-utility 
corporation engaged in the business of distributing and selling power te 
the public nor in any corporation engaged in the manufacture, selling, 
or distribution of fixed nitrogen, or any ingredients thereof, nor shall 
any member have any interest in any business that may be adversely 
affected by the success of the Muscle Shoals project as a producer of 
concentrated fertilizers. 

(g) The board shal] direct the exercise of all the powers of the 
corporation. 

(h) All members of the board shall be persons that profess a belief in 
the feasibility aud wisdom, having in view the national defense and the 
encouragement of interstate commerce, of producing fixed nitrogen 
under this act of such kinds and at such prices as to induce the reason- 
able expectation that the farmers will buy said products, and that by 
reason thereof the corporation may be a self-sustaining and continuing 
success, 

Sec, 3. (a) The chief executive officer of the corporation shall be a 
general manager, who shall be responsible to the board for the efficient 
conduct of the business of the corporation. The board shall appoint 
the general manager, and shall select a man for such appointment who 
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has demonstrated his capacity as a business executive. The general 
manager shall be appointed to hold office for 10 years, but he may be 
removed by the board for cause, and his term of office shall end upow 
repeal of this act, or by amendment thereof expressly providing for the 
termination of his office. Should the office of general manager become 
vacant for any reason, the board shall appoint his successor as herein 
provided. $ 

(b) The general manager shall appoint, with the advice and consent 
of the board, two assistant managers, who shall be responsible to bim 
and through him to the board. One of the assistant managers shall be a 
man possessed of knowledge, training, and experience to render him 
competent and expert in the production of fixed nitrogen, The other 
assistant manager shall be a man trained and experienced in the field 
of production and distribution of hydroelectric power. The general 
manager may at any time, for cause, remove any assistant manager and 
appoint his suceessor as above provided. He shall immediately there- 
after make a report of such action to the board, giving in detail the 
reason therefor. He shall employ, with the approval of the board, all 
other agents, clerks, attorneys, employees, and laborers. 

(e) The combined salaries of the general manager and the assistant 
managers shall not exceed the sum of $50,000 per annum, to be appor- 
tioned and fixed by the board, 

Sec. 4. Except as otherwise specifically provided in this act, the 
corporation— 

(a) Shall have succession in its corporate name. 

(b) May sue and be sued in its corporate name, but only for the 
enforcement of contracts and the defense of property. 

(c) May adopt and use a corporate seal, which shall be judicially 
noticed. 

(d) May make contracts, but only as herein authorized. 

(e) May adopt, amend, and repeal by-laws. 

(f) May purchase or lease and hold such personal property as it 
deems necessary or convenient in the transaction of its business, and 
may dispose of any such personal property held by it. 

(g) May appoint such officers, employecs, attorneys, and agents as 
are necessary for the transaction of its business, fix their compensation, 
define generally their duties, require bonds of them and fix the penalties 
thereof, and dismiss at pleasure any such officer, employee, attorney, or 
agent, and provide a system of organization to fix responsibility and 
promote efficiency. 

(h) The board shall require that the general manager and the two 
assistant managers, the secretary and the treasurer, the bookkeeper or 
bookkeepers, and such other administrative and executive officers as 
the board my see fit to include, shall execute and file before entering 
upon their several offices good and sufficient surety bonds, in such 
amount and with such surety as the board shall approve. 

(i) Shall have all such powers as may be necessary or appropriate 
for the exercise of the powers herein specifically conferred upon the 
corporation, including the right to exercise the power of eminent domain, 

Sec. 5. The board is hereby authorized and directed— 

(a) To operate existing plants for experimental purposes, to construct, 
maintain, and operate experimental plants at or near Muscle Shoals for 
the manufacture of fertilizer or any of the ingredients comprising fer- 
tilizer for experimental purposes. 

(b) To contract with commercial producers for the production of such 
fertilizers or fertilizer materials as may be needed in the Government's 
program of development and introduction in excess of that produced by 
Government plants. Such contracts may provide either for outright pur- 
chase by the Government or only for the payment of carrying charges on 
special materials manufactured at the Government's request for its 
program. 

(c) To arrange with farmers and farm organizations for large-scale 
practical use of the new forms of fertilizers under conditions permitting 
an accurate measure of the economic return they produce; 

(d) To cooperate with national, State, district, or county experimental 
stations or demonstration farms, for the use of new forms of fertilizer 
or fertilizer practices during the initial or experimental period of thelr 
introduction. 

(e) The board shall manufacture fixed nitrogen at Muscle Shoals by 
the employment of existing facilities (by modernizing existing plants), 
or by any other process or processes that In its judgment shall appear 
wise and profitable for the fixation of atmospheric nitrogen. The fixed 
nitrogen provided for in this act shall be in such form and in combina- 
tion with such other ingredients as shall make such nitrogen immediately 
available and practical for use by farmers in application to soil and 
crops. 

(t) Under the authority of this act the board may donate not exceed- 
ing 1 per cent of the total product of the plant or plants operated by it 
to be fairly and equitably distributed through the agency of county dem- 
onstration agents, agricultural colleges, or otherwise as the board may 
direct for experimentation, education, and introduction of the use of 
such products in cooperation with practical farmers so as to obtain 
information as to the value, effect, and best methods of use of same. 

(g) The board is authorized to make alterations, modifications, or 
improvements in existing plants and facilities. 
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(n) To establish, maintain, and operate laboratories and experimental 
plants, and to undertake experiments for the purpose of enabling the 
corporation to furnish nitrogen products for military and agricultural 
purposes in the most economical manner and at the highest standard of 
efficiency. 

(i) The board shall haye power to request the assistance and advice 
of any officer, agent, or employee of any executive department or of any 
independent office of the United States, to enable the corporation the 
better to carry out its powers successfully, and the President shall, if in 
his opinion the publie interest, service, and economy so require, direct 
that such assistance, advice, and service be rendered to the corporation, 
and any individual that may be by the President directed to render such 
assistance, advice, and service shall be thereafter subject to the orders, 
rules, and regulations of the board and of the general manager. 

(j) Upon the requisition of the Secretary of War or the Secretary 
of the Navy to manufacture for and sell at cost to the United States 
explosives or their nitrogenous: content. 

(k) Upon the requisition of the Secretary of War the corporation shall 
allot and deliver without charge to the War Department so much power 
as shall be necessaty in the judgment of said department for use in 
operation of all locks, lifts, or other facilities in aid of navigation. 

(1) To produce, distribute, and sell electric power, as herein particu- 
larly specified. 

(m) No products of the corporation shall be sold for use outside of 
the United States, her Territories and possessions, except to the United 
States Government for the use of its Army and Navy or to its allies 
in case of war. 

Sec. 6. In order to enable the corporation to exercise the powers 
vested in it by this act— 

(a) The exclusive use, possession, and control of the United States 
nitrate plants Nos. 1 and 2, located, respectively, at Sheffield, Ala., and 
Muscle Shoals, Ala., together with all real estate and buildings con- 
nected therewith, all tools and machinery, equipment, accessories, and 
materials belonging thereto, and all laboratories and plants used as 
auxiliaries thereto; the fixed-nitrogen research laboratory, the Waco 
limestone quarry, in Alabama, and Dam No. 2, located at Muscle Shoals, 
its power house, and all hydroelectric and operating appurtenances 
(except the locks), and all machinery, lands, and buildings in connec- 
tion therewith, and all appurtenances thereof are hereby intrusted to 
the corporation for the purposes of this act. 

(b) The President of the United States is authorized to provide for 
the transfer to the corporation of the use, possession, and control of 
such other real or personal property of the United States as he may 
from time to time deem necessary and proper for the purposes of the 
corporation as herein stated. 

Sec. 7. (a) The corporation shall maintain its principal cffice in the 
immediate vicinity of Muscle Shoals, Ala. The corporation shall be 
held to be an inhabitant and resident of the northern judicial district 
of Alabama within the meaning of the laws of the United States relating 
to venue of civil suits. 

(b) The corporation shall at all times maintain complete and accurate 
books of accounts, 

Sec. 8. (a) The board shall file with the President and with the 
Congress, in December of each year, a financial statement and a com- 
plete report as to the business of the corporation covering the preceding 
fiscal year. This repört shall include the total number of employees 
and the names, salaries, and duties of those receiving compensation at 
the rate of more than $2,500 a year. 

(b) The board shall require a careful and scrutinizing audit and 
accounting by the General Accounting Office during each governmental 
fiscal year of operation under this act, and said audit shall be open to 
inspection to the public at all times and copies thereof shall be filed In 
the principal office of the Muscle Shoals Corporation at Muscle Shoals in 
the State of Alabama. Once during each fiscal year the President of the 
United States shall have power, and it shall be his duty, upon the 
written request of at least two members of the board, to appoint a firm 
of certified public accountants of his own choice and selection which 
shall have free and open access to all books, accounts, plants, ware- 
houses, offices, and all other places, and records, belonging to or under 
the control of or used by the corporation in connection with the business 
authorized by this act. And the expenses of such audit so directed by 
the President shall be paid by the board and charged as part of the 
operating expenses of the corporation. 

Sec. 9. The board is hereby empowered and authorized to sell the sur- 
plus power not used in its operations and for operation of locks and 
other works generated at said steam plant and said dam to States, 
counties, municipalities, corporations, partnerships, or individuals, ac- 
cording to the policies hereinafter set forth, and to carry out said 
authority the board is authorized to enter into contracts for such sale 
for a term not exceeding 10 years and in the sale of such current by the 
board it shall give preference to States, counties, or municipalities pur- 
chasing said current for distribution to citizens and customers. 

Szc. 10. It is hereby declared to be the policy of the Government to 
distribute the surplus power generated at Muscle Shoals equitably 
among the States within transmission distance of Muscle Shoals, 
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Src. 11. In order to place the board upon a fair basis for making such 
contracts and for receiving bids for the sale of such power it is hereby 
expressly authorized, either from appropriations made by Congress or 
from funds secured from the sale of such power to construct, lease, or 
authorize the construction of transmission lines within transmission dis- 
tance in any direction from said Dam No. 2 and said steam plant: 
Provided, That if any State, county, municipality, or other public or co- 
operative organization of citizens or farmers, not organized or doing 
business for profit, but for the purpose of supplying electricity to its 
own citizens or members, or any two or more of such municipalities or 
organizations, shall construct or agree to construct a transmission line 
to Muscle Shoals, the board is hereby authorized and directed to con- 
tract with such State, county, municipality, or other organization, or 
two or more of them, for the sale of electricity for a term not exceeding 
15 years, and in any such case the board shall give to such State, county, 
municipality, or other organization ample time to fully comply with any 
local law now in existence or hereafter enacted providing for the neces- 
sary legal authority for such State, county, municipality. or other or- 
ganization to contract with the board for such power: And provided 
further, That any surplus power not so sold as above provided to States, 
counties, municipalities, or other said organizations, before the board 
shall sell the same to any person or corporation engaged in the distribu- 
tion and resale of electricity for profit, it shall require said person or 
corporation to agree that any resale of such electric power by said per- 
son or corporation shall be sold to the ultimate consumer of such elec- 
tric power at a price that shall not exceed an amount fixed as reasonable, 
just, and fair by the Federal Power Commission; and in case of any 
such sale if an amount is charged the ultimate consumer which is in 
excess of the price so deemed to be just, reasonable, and fair by the 
Federal Power Commission, the contract for such sale between the board 
and such distributor of electricity shall be declared null and void and the 
game shall be canceled by the board. 

Sec. 12. Five per cent of the gross proceeds received by the board 
for the sale of power generated at Dam No. 2, or from the steam plant 
located in that vicinity, or from any other steam plant hereafter con- 
structed in the State of Alabama, shall be paid to the State of Ala- 
bama; and 5 per cent of the gross proceeds from the sale of power gen- 
erated at Coye Creek Dam, hereinafter provided for, shall be paid to 
the State of Tennessee, Upon the completion of said Cove Creek Dam 
the board shall ascertain how much excess power is thereby generated 
at Dam No. 2, and from the gross proceeds of the sale of such excess 
power 2% per cent shall be paid to the State of Alabama and 214 per 
cent to the State of Tennessee. In ascertaining the gross proceeds from 
the sale of such power upon which a percentage is paid to the States of 
Alabama and Tennessee the board shall not take into consideration the 
proceeds of any power sold to_the Government of the United States, or 
any department of the Government of the United States used in the 
operation of any locks on the Tennessee River, or for any experimental 
purpose, or for the manufacture of fertilizer or any of the ingredients 
thereof, or for any other governmental purpose. The net proceeds 
derived by the board from the sale of power and any of the products 
manufactured by the corporation, after deducting the cost of operation, 
maintenance, depreciation, and an amount deemed by the board as nec- 
essary to withhold as operating capital, shall be paid into the Treasury 
of the United States at the end of each calendar year. 

Sec, 13. The Secretary of War is hereby empowered and directed to 
complete Dam No. 2 at Muscle Shoals, Ala., and the steam plant at 
nitrate plant No. 2, in the vicinity of Muscle Shoals, by installing in 
Dam No. 2 the additional power units according to the plans and speci- 
fications of said dam, and the additional power unit in the steam plant 
at nitrate plant No. 2: Provided, That the Secretary of War shall not 
install the additional power unit in said steam plant until, after inves- 
tigation, he shall be satisfied that the foundation of said steam plant is 
sufficiently stable or has been made sufficiently stable to sustain the 
additional weight made necessary by such installation. 

Bec. 14. It is hereby declared to be the policy of the Government to 
utilize the Muscle Shoals properties for the fixation of nitrogen for agri- 
cultural purposes in time of peace. 

Sec. 15. The Secretary of War is hereby authorized, with appropria- 
tions hereafter to be made available by the Congress, to construct, either 
directly or by contract to the lowest responsible bidder, after due 
advertisement, a dam in and across Clinch River in the State of Ten- 
nessee, which has by long usage become known and designated as the 
Cove Creek Dam, according to the latest and most approved designs of 
the Chief of Engineers, including its power house and hydroelectric 
installations and equipment for the generation of at least 200,600 
horsepower, in order that the waters of the said Clinch River may be 
impounded and stored above said dam for the purpose of increasing and 
regulating the flow of the Clinch River and the Tennessee River below, 
so that the maximum amount of primary power may be developed at 
Dam No. 2 and at any and all other dams below the said Cove Creek 
Dam. 

Sec, 16. In order to enable and empower the Secretary of War to 
carry out the authority hereby conferred, in the most economical and 
efficient manner, he is hereby authorized and empowered in the exercise 
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of the powers of national defense in ald of navigation, and in the con- 
trol of the flood waters of the Tennessee and Mississippi Rivers, con- 
stituting channels of interstate commerce, to exercise the right of emi- 
nent domain and to condemn all lands, easements, rights of way, and 
other area necessary in order to obtain a site for said Cove Creek Dam, 
and the fiowage rights for the reservoir of water above said dam, and 
to negotiate and conclude contracts with States, counties, municipali- 
ties, and all State agencies and with railroads, railroad corporations, 
common carriers, and all public utility commissions and any other per- 
son, firm, or corporation, for the relocation of railroad tracks, highways, 
highway bridges, mills, ferries, electric-light plants, and any and all 
other properties, enterprises, and projects whose removal may be neces- 
sary in order to carry out the provisions of this act. When said Cove 
Creek Dam and transportation facilities and power house shall have 
been completed, the possession, use, and control thereof shall be in- 
trusted to the corporation for use and operation in connection with the 
general Musele Shoals project and to promote flood control and navi- 
gation In the Tennessee River and in the Clinch River. 

Sec. 17. The corporation, as an instrumentality and agency of the 
Government of the United States for the purpose of executing its con- 
stitutional powers, shall have access to the Patent Office of the United 
States for the purpose of studying, ascertaining, and copying all meth- 
ods, formule, and scientific information (not Including access to pend- 
ing applications for patents) necessary to enable the corporation to use 
and employ the most efficacious and economical process for the produc- 
tion of fixed nitrogen, or any essential ingredient thereof, and any 
patentee whose patent rights may have been thus in any way copied, 
used, or employed by the exercise of this authority by the corporation 
shall have as the exclusive remedy of a cause of action to be instituted 
and prosecuted on the equity side of the appropriate district court of 
the United States for the recovery of reasonable compensation. The 
Commissioner of Patents sball furnish to the corporation, at its request 
and without payment of fees, copies of documents on file in his office, 

Sec, 18. The Government of the United States hereby reserves the 
right, in case of war or national emergency declared by Congress, to 
take possession of all or any part of the property described or referred 
to in this act for the purpose of manufacturing explosives or for other 
war purposes; but, if this right is exercised by the Government, it shall 
pay the reasonable and fair damages that may be suffered by any party 
whose contract for the purchase of electric power or fixed nitrogen or 
its ingredients is hereby violated, after the amount of the damages have 
been fixed by the United States Court of Claims in proceedings insti- 
tuted and conducted for that purpose under rules prescribed by the 
court. 5 

Sec. 19. (a) All general penal statutes relating to the larceny, em- 
bezzlement, conversion, or to the improper handling, retention, use, or 
disposal of public moneys or property of the United States, shall apply 
to the moneys and property of the corporation and to moneys and prop- 
erties of the United States intrusted to the corporation. 

(b) Any person who, with intent to defraud the corporation, or to 
deceive any director or officer of the corporation or any officer or em- 
ployee of the United States (1) makes any false entry in any book of 
the corporation, or (2) makes any false report or statement for the 
corporation, shall, upon conviction thereof, be fined not more than 
$10,000 or imprisoned not more than five years, or both, 

(e) Any person who shall receive any compensation, rebate, or re- 
ward, or shall enter into any conspiracy, collusion, or agreement, 
express or implied, with intent to defraud the corporation or wrongfully 
and unlawfully to defeat its purposes, shall, on conviction thereof, be 
fined not more than $5,000 or imprisoned not more than five years, or 
both. 

Sec. 20. In order that the board may not be delayed in carrying out 
the program authorized herein the sum of $10,000,000 is hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated for that purpose from the Treasury of the 
United States, of which not to exceed $2,000,000 shall be made available 
with which to begin construction of Cove Creek Dam during the calen- 

' dar year 1929. 

Sec. 21. That all appropriations necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this act are hereby authorized. 

Sec. 22. That all acts or parts of acts in conflict herewith are hereby 
repealed. 

Sud. 23. That this act shall take effect immediately. 

Suc. 24. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act ig hereby ex- 
pressly declared and reserved. 


[S. Rept. No. 19, Tist Cong., ist sess.] 
DISPOSITION OF Muscie SHOALS 
Mr. Nonnis, from the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, sub- 
mitted the following report (to accompany S. J. Res. 49): 
, The Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, to which was referred 
the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 49) to provide for the national defense 
by the creation of a corporation for the operation of the Government 
properties at and near Muscle Shoals, in the State of Alabama, and for 
other purposes, haying had the same under consideration, report favor- 
ably thereon and recommend that the joint resolution do pass. 
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Muscle Shoals is an old friend. After more than 10 years of investi- 
gation, discussion, and consideration it is still with us. Up and down 
the ragged road of legislative consideration we have traveled together 
through many weary and discouraging epochs of parliamentary mys- 
teries and doubts. Senators have been born into and have died out of 
its various controversies, and, like Jarndyce v. Jarndyce, it is still 
with us. 

The Senate Committee on Agriculture has conducted more hearings 
and listened to more argument, both pro and con, on this question than 
perhaps any other subject that ever came before it for official action. 
Various bills have been introduced and reported. Some of them have 
passed the Senate. Bills on the same subject haye passed the House of 
Representatives. On one occasion, several years ago, disagreeing action 
of the two Houses was harmonized in a conference report, The con- 
ference report was agreed to by one branch of the Congress but was 
rejected on a point of order in the other. Before a new conference 
report could be agreed to the Congress expired by limitation. 

The President of the United States appointed several committees to 
investigate the subject. All sorts of propositions have been made by 
power companies of various kinds, but until the Seventieth Congress no 
complete agreement, so far as Congress is concerned, was ever arrived at. 

It is no secret that this delay has in the main come about through the 
activities of combinations of great power and financial concerns which 
were primarily interested in getting control of ‘Muscle Shoals for the 
power possibilities involved. 

The country has, perhaps, forgotten that it was through the investi- 
gations that were made of Muscle Shoals that the investigation of 
propaganda of all kinds carried on by the power companies was first 
initiated. It was many times charged on the floor of the Senate in the 
discussion of the Muscle Shoals question that there existed in this 
country a power trust; that it extended to all parts of the country; 
that it was engaged in political activities from the lowest to the highest 
of offices. Those who made the charge were often scoffed at and their 
efforts were ridiculed and condemned. The charges were repeated. 
Further investigation threw a little more light upon the subject with 
the ultimate result of finally bringing about the recent investigation 
which has been going on for more than a year by the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

It has been developed that aggregations of capital and combinations 
of utility companies have a nation-wide organization, They have under- 
taken, through the intricate and secret control of the most human ac- 
tivities, to build up a public sentiment in favor of their viewpoint and 
in opposition to the retention by the Government of Muscle Shoals and 
other similar properties. 

The investigation has shown that $400,000 was raised by these power 
companies to be spent in the city of Washington, primarily for the 
defeat in Congress of three items of legislation. One was Muscle Shoals, 
one was Boulder Dam, and the other was a Senate resolution providing 
for the investigation of the Power Trust itself. 

When this resolution was finally passed and the investigation was 
begun by the Federal Trade Commission, the patriotic conscience of all 
citizens was shocked by the developments which took place. It was 
shown that many millions of money was being spent in all parts of the 
country for the purpose of controlling the press, for the purpose of in- 
fluencing our public schools, our educational institutions, secret societies, 
and organizations of all kinds. The methods pursued were secret and 
underhanded. All sorts of devices were utilized to deceive the people on 
the power question. ` 

Day after day the country has been shocked with new developments 
coming from the Federal Trade Commission. Millions of dollars have 
been spent, as is shown by that investigation, for the purchase of news- 
papers, for the employment of college professors and school-teachers, 
and in the election of public officials. From the unimportant school 
director to the highest office in the land nothing has been overlooked. 

Muscle Shoals is one important element which has brought about this 
great combination of power companies. It is one of the key positions. 
These companies did not want the Government to operate Muscle Shoals. 
They did not want an illustration given to the country as to just how 
cheap electric current could be supplied to the homes and to the factories. 

At this writing the investigation is still incomplete. The financial 
structure under which this huge combination has been operating is still 
more or less a secret. It is known, however, that the income of public- 
utility corporations is derived from the contributions made by the citi- 
zens at large. The profits have been so huge that these surplus millions 
have been used in an attempt to deceive the people with the moncy 
which was wrongfully taken from them. If it had not been for this 
combination of selfish financial interests, the Muscle Shoals question 
would have been settled long ago. 

But the contest is still going on. In the face of the terrible disclo- 
sures made by the Federal Trade Commission, the Power Trust is still 
active. It still opposes to the bitter end any legislation similar to the 
Muscle Shoals bill. It demands that the natural resources of the country 
shall be turned over to private corporations for private profit. It insists 
on capitalizing, for its own profit, the property of the people. It still 
insists that the truth shall not be known and that the public shall not 
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secure reliable information as to what is being done by private monopoly 
with the national resources of the country. 

The question involved in the consideration of Muscle Shoals is not 
whether we favor Government or private operation. The Government 
now owns the property at Muscle Shoals. There has been expended in 
this investment in the neighborhood of $150,000,000 of public money. 
This has been done in behalf of national defense and in behalf of 
methods to bring about improvements in agriculture, 

The question is not whether the Government shall acquire the prop- 
erty at Muscle Shoals but rather whether it shall retain what it has 
already acquired through taxation; whether it shall continue, as the 
original act provided it should, to operate Muscle Shoals in behalf of 
the people and whether it shall utilize that property to its fullest advan- 
tage in the development and the cheapening of fertilizer. ‘These are 
governmental functions. Everybody admits they are, and the present 
resolution has no other object than the proper handling of governmental 
property; the proper and fair continuance of governmental functions; 
and the preservation of property already owned by the Government of 
the United States. 

It is not a question of putting the Government into business, but it 
is a question of protecting Government property, the improvement of 
navigation, and the controlling of damaging flood waters. All these are 
governmental functions. The improvement of our national defense, the 
preservation of the fertility of our soil, the control of our navigable 
streams, and the protection of our people from the damaging destruc- 
tion of flood waters are the primary reasons why this resolution (8. J. 
Res. 49) should be passed. 

Why should we hesitate to take these necessary steps? If in carrying 
them out we incidentally produce more power than the Government can 
utilize, it ought to be a subject for congratulation if, in performing 
these governmental functions, we can as an incident thereto, develop 
both cheap water power and cheap electricity and give them to the 
people at prices that will demonstrate the possibilities of the proper 
uses of our flowing streams. If, in carrying on these proper govern- 
mental functions, we incidentally lighten the burdens of the home and 
cheapen the necessary and essential elements in manufacturing, we 
should rejoice rather than despair. And yet, the opposition which has 
been so powerful and which has prevented the passage of proper legis- 
lation regarding the Government’s property at Muscle Shoals is moved 
entirely by the selfish financial interest that great combinations of 
wealth can bring to themselves if they are permitted to capitalize the 
power of our flowing streams. 

If, in the manufacture of explosives for our Army and Navy; in the 
cheapening of fertilizer for our farms; in the improvement of the navi- 
gability of our streams; in the protection of our people from the damage 
of flood waters, we incidentally give other benefits to hundreds of thou- 
sands of our citizens should we hesitate to go forward simply because, 
in these incidental benefits, we are preventing private monopoly from 
gouging the people of the country in the charging of exorbitant rates 
for electricity. 

The passage of this resolution is only a business proposition. It 
ought to have the unanimous support of all those who believe in the 
preservation of our natural resources and the prevention of their 
exploitation by private monopoly for private gain. 

Musele Shoals had its inception when a patriotic people, fearful 
that our Government might become involved in a world war struggle, 
through its Congress, authorized the President of the United States 
to establish plants for the production of war explosives. It was a 
patriotic movement to make our country independent of the balance 
of the world in the production of nitrogen for production of ammunt- 
tion. The World War had demonstrated that modern warfare demanded 
the production of explosives in quantities theretofore unknown. 

One of the necessary elements was more and more nitrogen. We 
were dependent to a great extent for our nitrogen upon imports from 
beyond our borders, and yet an unlimited supply of nitrogen was con- 
tained in the atmosphere. The problem was to get from the atmosphere 
this necessary ingredient. 

Up to that time but two methods were known to the scientific 
world of extracting nitrogen from the atmosphere. The older of these 
processes was what was known as the are process. Another process 
then well understood was an improvement over the are process known 
as the cyanamide precess. Both of these processes required a vast 
amount of power, and President Wilson selected Muscle Shoals in Ala- 
bama, where it was decided to locate a plant larger than any then 
known to extract nitrogen from the atmosphere to be used as national 
defense in supplying our Army and Navy with explosives. 

Under this authority the construction of Dam No. 2 at Muscle Shoals 
was begun, and at the expense of $67,000,000 nitrate plant No. 2 was 
constructed. 

Because the building of Dam No. 2 would require several years in 
its construction, it was decided to build a large steam plant to be used 
in the operation of the nitrate plant before power from Dam No. 2 
could be utilized, and also to establish in that vicinity a stand-by 
steam plant which could be used as an auxiliary after the dam was 
completed. 
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It was known at that time that Germany had developed a cheaper 
method of extracting nitrogen from the air by what was known as 
the Haber process, but our chemists and scientific men were not fully 
conversant with this more modern process and were not certain that 
they understood sufficiently well the intricacies of the process to guar- 
antee the erection of a plant that would bring about production under 
that process, so it was decided to build nitrate plant No. 1, designed 
to extract nitrogen from the air by what was known as the Haber 
process. This plant was much smaller than plant No. 2 because of 
the uncertainty and the lack of knowledge in regard to it. Nitrate 
plant No. 1 was, therefore, constructed partially as an experimental 
plant. Its construction cost a little more than $12,000,000. Con- 
nected with it was a steam plant of sufficient capacity to operate it. 
This experiment, however, proved to be a failure, and at nitrate plant 
No. 1 no nitrogen has ever been produced. The expensive machinery 
installed therein has nothing but a scrap value. 

Nitrate plant No. 2, however, was successful in every way. At the 
time of its construction it was perhaps superior fo any plant of its 
kind in the world. It has a capacity of 40,000 tons of fixed nitrogen 
per annum. It was completed about the time of the close of the war 
and has never been operated except to demonstrate its capacity to do 
the work for which it was designed. To operate nitrate plant No. 2 
would require nearly the entire primary capacity of Dam No. 2. 

The operation of nitrate plant No. 2, while not requiring as much 
power as the more ancient are process, nevertheless requires a vast 
amount of power. After the war was over our chemists were enabled 
to study more fully the Haber process used by the Germans, and the 
scientific world now recognizes that for more practical purposes the 
Haber process has superseded the cyanamide process. It has itself 
been greatly improved, simplified, and cheapened and, in the modified 
and improved form, it is the one most universally used throughout the 
civilized world. In its modifications and changes it has become com- 
monly known as the synthetic process. Very large plants have been 
established in different countries, quite a number of them in our own 
country, by private corporations. Changes are continually being made. 
Improvements in the process are rapidly taking place. In all these 
changes and in all these improvements less and less power is used, 
so that at the present day power is a secondary consideration in the 
establishment of a modern process for the extraction of nitrogen from 
the atmosphere. The most important element in a nitrogen plant is 
cheap coal, a coal from which coke can be economically produced, and 
about the only necessity for power in connection with such a plant is 
its use in the operation of the necessary machinery. 

We find, therefore, that the location of a nitrate plant at Muscle 
Shoals was based upon what was then believed to be the greatest asset 
cheap power. There is no doubt but that at the time the Government 
built this great nitrate plant cheap power was the most important 
element to take into consideration. If, however, we were at the be- 
ginning and were hunting a location for a nitrate plant, it would not 
be located at Muscle Shoals. Power would not be taken into consid- 
eration. The chief thing to be sought would be cheap coke. No one, 
however, favors the abandonment of our great enterprise at Muscle 
Shoals. Everyone realizes that after the expenditure of the vast 
amount of Government funds it would be unwise to seek a new loca- 
tion and abandon our enterprise. 

One reason why this is so is because nitrogen has a peace value as 
well as a war yalue. Nitrogen is one of the chief elements of fertilizer, 
and the importance of fertilizer is growing every year. Every student 
of the subject knows that the perpetuity of our Government—in fact, 
of the civilized world, unless some now unknown thing is invented and 
developed—depends upon fertilizer, which is a necessary and important 
thing in which all classes of people, the producer and the consumer, 
are vitally interested. More and more fertilizer will be used, and 
more and more fertilizer should be used in order to preserve the fertility 
of our soil and guarantee a future production of food products sufficient 
to satisfy the needs of our growing population. 

It is fair to say that Muscle Shoals, while originally established as a 
matter of national defense, bas become more important as a fertilizer 
proposition. In fact, when the original act was passed it was known 
that the extraction of nitrogen from the atmosphere was as impor- 
tant to agriculture in time of peace as it was in the production of ex- 
plosives in time of war. It has, therefore, a peace value of perhaps 
more importance to the prosperity of our country than its war-time 
value. Muscle Shoals, therefore, can be compared to a great battleship, 
dut it is worth much more than a fleet of battleships, because armed 
vessels are of no value in time of peace, but this great battleship is as 
valuable in time of peace as during war. 

While great improvement has been made in the extraction of nitro- 
gen from the atmosphere since we started our work at Muscle Shoals, 
yet it is well understood by the scientific world that there is much still 
to be desired, and scientists everywhere believe there will be much 
more yet aceomplished in the way of cheapening the production of ferti- 
lizer and its application to the soil. The cheapening of the process, the 
mixture, and the application to the soil of fertilizer are recognized 
everywhere as proper goverumental activities. The expenditure of gov- 
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ernmental funds for the cheapening of fertilizer and for improved and 
more economical use in its application to the soil are absolute necessi- 
ties to the future welfare of the human race, No private corporation 
or monopoly would be justified in making the costly experiments which 
are necessary to bring about this economy. Many of these experiments 
will not only be expensive but they will probably be failures. Improve- 
ments must not only be made in the production of fertilizer, but as 
great a field for improvement is open in its use and application to the 
land. In carrying out these experiments it will often happen that not 
only is the material in the fertilizer and the cost of its production a loss 
but that the soil to which it is applied is completely put out of pro- 
ductive use in its application. 

It is seen, however, that while the Government engaged in this great 
enterprise at Muscle Shoals with the best of intentions and for justifiable 
reasons, we have on band a vast amount of Water power which will 
not be used in the production of fertilizer. It is true that the trend of 
improvement may change, It may be that through the ingenuity of 
chemists and other scientific men the cyanamide process will again, 
through some improvement, come into general use, or some new process 
may be invented which will require a larger amount of power than is 
utilized under present modern facilities. But the trend of modern in- 
vestigation and modern improvement is all in the other direction. In 
the cyanamide process there has been great improvement since the con- 
struction of nitrate plant No. 2, and even if we were going to use that 
plant in the extraction of nitrogen from the atmosphere it would be good 
business judgment to install many improvements now known and now 
understood. To put nitrate plant No. 2 in modern condition would 
require at the very least over $3,000,000, 

When the Government commenced the construction of these great 
plants it was necessary to build homes for the workers, and the Goy- 
ernment bought sufficient land and built a town at nitrate plant No. 1, 
and another town at nitrate plant No. 2. At nitrate plant No. 1 we 
have over 100 permanent houses, and nearly 200 permanent residences 
at plant No. 2. Permanent residences were also constructed at Waco 
quarry. The houses at the nitrate plants were fully equipped with 
every modern convenience. A large number of other houses were also 
built for temporary purposes, Over 30 miles of macadamized roads were 
constructed on this property. A large furnished hotel was constructed 
by the Government at nitrate plant No. 2. At these two Government- 
owned towns there are 4,200 acres of land, a great portion of which is 
still vacant and ready for additional improvement. 

The question now is, and for 10 years has been, What shall the Gov- 
ernment do with this great investment? The original act providing 
for the construction of this great plant provided specifically that the 
Government property there should never be leased to any private 
monopoly, but that it should be operated by the Government itself. 

In the first place, no private individual can be expected to spend the 
vast sums of money necessary in carrying on experiments for the 
cheapening of fertilizer production. To make this a success it is and 
alWays must be a governmental proposition, and it seems, therefore, 
proper that the primary and first object the Government should have in 
view is the utilization of this property for experimental purposes in 
fertilizer. Moreover, if a private individual or corporation should dis- 
cover an improvement of importance in the fertilizer industry he would 
at once secure patent and have a monopoly. Any improvements which 
may be made by the Government in its experiments with new improved 
processes would be open to the world and manufacturers and dealers in 
fertilizer would be able to adopt the improved methods developed by the 
Government. 

No one contends that there could be manufactured at Muscle Shoals 
sufficient fertilizer to supply the needs of the country. Its value, there- 
fore, is mainly as an experimental plant. It should be carried on on a 
large seale. The measure which we are reporting (S. J. Res. 49) pro- 
vides for the largest and most expensive experiment in the production, 
distribution, and application of fertilizer that has ever been undertaken 
in the history of the world, and all of this expense will be paid for by 
the sale of surplus power. 

The fertilizer proposition is growing more acute every year. The use 
of fertilizer in the agricultural regions of the South and East is not only 
desirable but absolutely necessary. The extent of the territory to which 
fertilizer becomes necessary is growing year by year. It is almost 
impossible to exaggerate the importance of the fertilizer question. It is 
a mistake to think it is entirely an agricultural proposition, The con- 
sumers of the country are just as much interested in cheap fertilizer 
as is the farmer who produces the crop. We are justified in making 
every effort to cheapen the fertilizer process, either from a peace stand- 
point or from a war standpoint, but when we combine the two and see 
how they work so harmoniously together it is difficult to understand 
how any citizen having in mind the future welfare of our country can 
object to the expenditure of public funds in this direction. 


DAM NO. 2 


The greatest one improvement of a permanent nature at Muscle Shoals 
is Dam No. 2. This is one of the largest dams of its kind in the world. 
This dam can well be divided into three parts; the lock on the right bank 
of the river for the protection of navigation; the spillway dam, which 
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occupies the northerly three-fourths of the river bed; and the power 
house, which continues the dam to the left or south bank of the river. 
The total length, bank to bank, is approximately 4,500 feet. The dam 
section is 2,890 feet long and the power-house section is 1,184 feet. 
The remaining distance, or 426 feet, is taken up by the lock and abut- 
ment connections. There are two locks in tandem; that is, one below 
the other, each 300 feet long by 60 feet wide, with 7½ feet of water on 
the miter sills, and a lift of 4514 feet, or a total lift of 91 fect, for both. 
The upper lock is spanned at its upper end by a bascule bridge, carrying 
the highway part across it from the north bank to the concrete arch 
bridge, which spans the remainder of the entire structure. 

The spillway dam is composed of two sections, the nonoverflow and 
the overflow or spillway section. The nonoverflow section is 180 feet 
long, extending to the original bluff line, where it connects with the 
spillway section. Both sections are nonreinforced gravity structures 
surmounted, as already stated, by concrete arch bridge. The spillway 
section provides for the regulated discharge of excess water over the 
erest by means of 63 controlling gates in order to maintain the pool 
above the dam at a fixed elevation. The pool extends up the river to 
the site of the proposed dam, known as Dam No. 3, a little over 14 miles. 
The water thus impounded will have a surface area of 14,037 acres. 
The total height from the river bed to the top of the gates or pool 
elevation is 97 feet. The roadway is some 20 feet higher. The founda- 
tions extend 15 to 16 feet into the rock bed. The width of the dam 
at bedrock is 101 feet, and it bas an apron 59 feet wide, making a total 
of 160 feet. The maximum head of water on the turbines will be 96 
feet and the minimum 68 feet. 

The power-house section is pierced by three penstocks for each generat- 
ing set, each about 12 by 16 feet in size, which carry the water to the 
turbines, The electrical transformer and distributing apparatus is 
located on the bluff overlooking the power house. Not all of the tur- 
bines have yet been installed. When they are, however, they will be 
capable of developing over 500,000 horsepower. 

The primary horsepower, however, is a little less than 100,000, and 
yet, as will be seen from the table included in this report, there are 
times when there is water enough running over the dam to produce a 
million horsepower. We desire to call particular attention to this point 
because it is one of the weaknesses of the power possibilities at this 
great dam. Primary power is that power which can be used every day 
during the year, every hour during the day, and every minute during 
the hour. All other power is secondary. Secondary power, as is well 
known, is of but little value as compared with primary power. Any- 
thing, therefore, at this dam which would increase its facilities by hold- 
ing back flood waters and letting them out during dry seasons would 
very materially increase the value of the dam itself. We will refer to 
this again when considering the Cove Creek Dam. Gage readings of 
the Tennessee River haye been carefully taken for a period of 50 years. 
These readings show that the amount of power which can be produced at 
Dam No, 2 is as follows: 


Horsepower 
90.4: ner: cent7 of, thé times x.. 87, 300 
O7- per cent or the! times a as 100, 000 
88.3 per cent of the time or about 10 months 141,000 
6634 per cent of the time or about 8 mona seca — 205, 000 
50 per cent of the time or about 6 months — 806,500 
20 per cent of the time or about 2½ months DE 600, 000 
7 per cent of the time or a little less than 1 month 1, 000, 000 


It will be seen at once upon examination of this table that the power 
possibilities at this dam are dependent to a great extent upon some 
means by which either the flow of the river can be equalized by the con- 
struction of storage dams or by the use in connection with the dam 
of auxiliary steam plants, or both. It is quite evident that the cost of 
power is greatly decreased by any means that has a tendency to equalize 
the flow to be used whenever the river is low to keep up the develop- 
ment of power. The Government, as before stated, already has a steam 
plant at Muscle Shoals, It is capable of developing 120,000 horsepower. 
In addition to this it has a steam plant at nitrate plant No, 1 capable 
of developing 5,000 horsepower. By the use of these plants in connec 
tion with water-power development at Dam No. 2 a great deal of sec- 
ondary power can be converted into primary power at a very low cost. 

There flows over the top of this dam at the maximum discharge of 
the river more than twice as much water as tumbles down the precipice 
at Niagara. It is one of the greatest engineering feats of its kind 
ever attempted, and if the flow of the Tennessee River can be equalized 
by the construction of storage dams it will stand in a class by itself as 
one of the greatest power-development projects in the history of civili- 
zation. When it is fully equipped with 18 units as contemplated by 
the Government engineers, there would be installed machinery for the 
development of 540,000 horsepower. The total cost of the dam is 
nearly $50,000,000. 

STEAM PLANTS 

As before stated, the Government owns two steam plants at Muscle 
Shoals. The large one was designed to generate 120,000 horsepower. 
Of this amount 80,000 horsepower has been Installed. The other steam 
plant was located at nitrate plant No. 1 and has a capacity of 5,000 
horsepower. 
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It will be seen that when this additional machinery is installed, if 
these two steam plants were uscd solely as auxiliaries to Dam No. 2, 
they would increase the primary power at that dam in round numbers 
to a total of 225,000 horsepower. It will be shown later in this report 
that by the construction of a storage dam as provided for in the joint 
resolution at Cove Creek, Tenn., the primary power at Dam No. 2 will 
be nearly doubled. 

COVE CREEK DAM 

The Government now owns Dam No. 2 and the steam plants. In 
round numbers their combined cost to the taxpayers of the country has 
been in the neighborhood of $125,000,000, and by the time the contem- 
plated work is completed we will have expended over $150,000,000. 

The combined use of these plants produce in round numbers 225,000 
primary horsepower, but, as we have seen, much more than this amount 
of power is to a great extent going to waste because it can be generated 
only a portion of the year. What would the owner of such a valuable 
property do if he were able to practically double the amount of primary 
power that can be produced? We have the dam, we have the machinery, 
and we have an opportunity, instead of producing 225,000 horsepower, to 
double that amount. Why should not the Government, like a private 
owner, if it can take a step that will double the value of the property it 
owns, proceed to do so? And suppose we say that in addition to this a 
step can be taken to make the Tennessee River navigable for several hun- 
dred miles. What will we say if, in addition to this, a measure that 
would bring about these two great improvements would also be one of the 
greatest steps which can be taken to prevent damage by floods, not only 
in the Tennessee Valley but in the Mississippi Valley as well? All this 
and more can be brought about by the construction of Cove Creek Dam 
as provided for in Senate Joint Resolution 49. 

Cove Creek Dam is located on the Clinch River in the State of Ten- 
nessee, and by long usage has become known and designated as Cove 
Creek Dam, It is a little over 300 miles up the river from Dam No. 2. 
Cove Creek Dam is primarily a flood-contro] and navigation proposition. 
Power, although a large amount can be developed there, is but an inci- 
dent to its importance. This dam will be located at the mouth of a 
natural reservoir, probably the largest natural reservoir east of the 
Mississippi River. It will impound about 3,000,000 acre-feet of water. 
Under no circumstances should the Government ever permit a private 
corporation to build this dam for the purpose of generating power. II 
it is used solely as a power-development proposition, its value in flood 
contro] and navigation will be completely destroyed. If a private cor- 
poration should build this dam, it would permit the reservoir to fill with 
water and remain full, so that it could get the entire amount of fall 
from the regular flow of the stream. When the flood waters come, they 
would go over the dam and do their work of destruction just the same 
as though the dam were not there. Instead of regulating the Tennessee 
River for navigation purposes, such a dam, operated fer power exclu- 
sively, would not increase the flow of the Tennessee in low water and 
would not decrease it in high water. On the other hand, if it were 
operated as a flood-control and navigation proposition, the reservoir 
would be emptied once every year. Its waters would be used to increase 
the flow of the Tennessee River when more water was desired, and the 
waters would be held back when the Tennessee was high and when 
additional water would do damage rather than bring benefits. 

If the Government built the dam and operated it on a flood-contro! 
and navigation basis it would hold the waters back when the river was 
high and let them out when the river was low, and in this way, by the 
operation of Cove Creek Dam in conjunction with Dam No, 2 now 
owned by the Government, the value of both dams would be vastly 
increased and the benefit to the country would be the maximum amount 
of benefit from the minimum expenditure of money. 

When the Tennessee River is low the power developed at Dam No. 2 
is necessarily small, but that would be the time when the flood waters 
held back at Cove Creek Dam would be released. By the operation 
of these two dams in conjunction it is estimated by engineers that the 
primary horsepower at Dam No. 2 would be doubled. Cove Creek Dam 
itself would generate a vast amount of power. The resolution (S. J. 
Res. 49) provides that in the building of Cove Creek Dam water-power 
machinery capable of producing 200,000 horsepower shall be installed. 
There would be times in the dry season of the year, when the Ten- 
nessee is low, when the maximum amount of this power would probably 
be developed at Cove Creek, There would be other times in the year, 
when flood waters had been released at Cove Creek Dam, when but little 
power would be developed at that place. But to compensate for this 
loss in power the same amount of additional power would be generated 
at Dam No. 2, so that by operating the two dams in conjunction the 
maximum amount of primary power would be produced at the minimum 
expenditure of money. 

If Cove Creek Dam were simply a power proposition we would not 
advocate including it in this bill. If the Government did not already 
own Dam No. 2 we would not include it, but by including it, since the 
Government does own Dam No. 2, we not only double the value of 
governmental property but we produce more benefits for the public in 
the way of navigation and flood control than perhaps can be brought 
about by an equal expenditure of money anywhere in the Mississippi 
Valley. 
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The country is more and more beginning to realize that flood control 
is a national proposition. It is a proper governmental function, and 
it is dawning on us more clearly every day that the Government, for 
the benefit of the entire Mississippi Valley, must, in a national way 
and in a national scope, take hold of and solve the controlling of the 
flood waters of the Mississippi Valley. 

Cove Creek Reservoir standing alone would, by holding back such 
vast volumes of water, be able in many instances to take away the 
danger that comes almost yearly to the citizens of the lower Mississippi 
Valley. 

The Tennessee River is one of the largest navigable streams in the 
United States. If it is ever made navigable the year around, one of the 
absolute necessities will be the construction of Cove Creek Dam and 
its operation as a flood-control and navigation proposition. If the Gov- 
ernment is to control the flood waters in the Mississippi Valley, one 
of the necessities will be the construction of Cove Creek Dam. If, in 
our negligence, we should permit this dam to be built by a private cor- 
poration for the development of power alone, the time will come in the 
controlling of the flood waters of the Mississippi Valley when the Gov- 
ernment would be required, from the very necessity of the case, to con- 
demn the dam and take it over and utilize it as a necessary measure in 
the controlling of flood waters and for the benefit of navigation. If we 
should permit the construction of this dam by private individuals for 
private profit in the development of power alone, we would commit a 
sin of negligence against future generations. No proper survey of the 
flood-control question can be made without including the storage of 
flood waters where nature has provided storage reservoirs. Cove Creek 
Reservoir is such an instance. It is one of the most outstanding in 
the country, and its utilization for flood control and navigation will 
eventually be seen and realized regardless of what mistakes this Con- 
gress may make. We have an opportunity now, not only to take this 
great step in flood control and navigation but in so doing to dovetail 
this great undertaking into the operation of Dam No. 2, which the Gov- 
ernment now owns, and incidentally to supply a vast number of homes, 
municipalities, and manufacturing establishments with cheap power. 

From an economic sense and for the benefit not only of Tennessee 
and Alabama but for the benefit of the entire Mississippi Valley the 
construction of the dam at Cove Creek is an absolute necessity. The 
engineers estimate that its cost will be, Including transmission line to 
Dam No, 2, $34,140,000. The dam will be 225 feet high. 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 49 


This joint resolution provides for the organization of a governmental 
corporation which shall be controlled by a board of directors consisting 
of three persons. The corporation shall be known as the “ Muscle Shoals 
Corporation of the United States.” Members of the board are to be 
appointed by the President by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. The term of office of members of the board is fixed at six years. 
It is required that members of the board shall be citizens of the United 
States and shall receive compensation at the rate of $50 per day for 
each day actually engaged in the performance of the duties vested in 
the board. It is provided that they shall receive pay for not exceeding 
150 days for the first year after the approval of the act and not to 
exceed 100 days in each succeeding year. Their salaries and expenses 
are to be paid by the corporation out of the income from the sale of 
power. It is provided in the joint resolution that no director shall have 
any financial interest In any public-utility corporation and shall not baye 
any interest in any business that may be adversely affected by the suc- 
cess of the Muscle Shoals project. It is the duty of the President, in 
appointing the members of this board, to select men who have a belief 
in the feasibility and wisdom of the provisions of the joint resolution. 

The general control and management of the corporation is vested in a) 
general manager and he is held responsible to the board for the official 
conduct of the business. He is appointed for a term of 10 years, but 
is subject to removal by the board for cause. Provision is made for the 
appointment by the manager, with the consent of the board, of two 
assistant managers. One of the assistant managers shall be a man 
possessed of knowledge, training, and experience to render him com- 
petent and expert in the production of fixed nitrogen. The other assist- 
ant manager shall be a man trained and experienced in the production 
and distribution of hydroelectric power. The combined salaries of the 
general manager and the two assistant managers must not exceed the 
sum of $50,000 per annum, the exact salaries within this limitation to 
be fixed by the board. 

The powers and duties of the corporation are such as are usually 
given to corporations of this kind. In a general way the corporation 
may purchase or lease and hold personal property, and there will be 
turned over to it by the Government the real property now owned by 
the Government at Muscle Shoals. The bill provides that the board 
may appoint all the necessary employees, etc., for the carrying out of 
the purposes of the corporation. 

The board is directed to operate the existing plants now at Muscle 
Shoals for experimental purposes. The members are given authority 
to construct, maintain, and operate such plants at or near Muscle Shoals 
for the manufacture of fertilizer or any of the ingredients comprising 
fertilizer. They are given broad powers in the experimental field. They 
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are directed to arrange with farmers and farm organizations for large- 
scale practical use of new forms of fertilizer which may be developed 
under such conditions and which will permit actual measurement of the 
economic return produced therefrom. It is their duty to cooperate with 
National, State, district, or county experimental stations or demonstra- 
tion farms, for the use of new forms of fertilizer or fertilizer practices. 

They are directed to manufacture fixed nitrogen at Muscle Shoals by 
the employment of existing facilities or such other process or processes 
as the board may deem wise and profitable. They are authorized to 
modernize existing plants. They are authorized to donate not exceed- 
ing 1 per cent of the total product of the plant or plants operated by 
the corporation and to distribute the same fairly and equitably through 
the agency of county demonstration agents, agricultural colleges, or 
otherwise as the board may direct for experimentation, education, and 
introduction of the use of such products in cooperation with practical 
farmers so as to obtain information as to the value, effect, and best 
methods of use of the same, 

They are authorized to maintain and operate laboratories and experi- 
mental plants and to undertake experiments for the purpose of enabling 
the corporation to furnish nitrogen products for military and agricul- 
tural purposes in the most economical manner and at the highest 
standard of efficiency. 

They are also authorized to secure assistance and advice from any 
officer, agent, or employee of any executive department or of any 
independent office of the United States in order to enable the corpora- 
tion to better carry out its powers; and the President is authorized to 
direct that such assistance, advice, and service shall be rendered to the 
corporation. 

The Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy are authorized 
to requisition the board for the manufacture of explosives at cost. 
They are directed to supply, without cost, to the War Department all 
the power necessary to operate the locks on the Tennessee River. All 
surplus power not used for the purposes herein described the board is 
directed to sell. They are directed to keep accurate books of account 
and provision is made for annual reports and for the audit and exami- 
nation of their accounts. These reports must be made both to the 
President and to the Congress annually. 

The resolution declares it to be the policy of the Government to dis- 
tribute the surplus power equitably among States within transmission 
distance; and in order to give the board a fair basis for making con- 
tracts and for receiving bids for the sale of power It is authorized, 
either from appropriations made by Congress or from funds secured 
from the sale of power, to construct, lease, or authorize the construc- 
tion of transmission lines within transmission distance. 

In the sale of power preference shall be given to States, counties, 
municipalities, and other public or cooperative organizations of citizens 
or farmers not organized for profit, but doing business for the purpose 
of supplying electricity to its own members. It is provided that when 
any such State, county, municipality, or cooperative organization of 
citizens or farmers, or any two or more of such municipalities or organi- 
zations shall construct or agree to construct transmission line or lines 
to Muscle Shoals, the board is directed to contract with such State, 
county, municipality, or other organization, or any two or more of them 
for the sale of electricity for a term not exceeding 15 years. Any 
surplus power not so sold to any of the above-named organizations can 
be sold to any person or corporation engaged in the distribution and 
resale of electricity for profit, but in such sale the board shall require 
that such person or corporation agree that any resale of such electric 
power by such person or corporation shall be sold to the ultimate con- 
sumer at a price which shall not exceed an amount fixed as reasonable, 
just, and fair by the Federal Power Commission. It is provided that 
the Government shall complete the steam plant at Muscle Shoals by 
installing additional machinery and also by installing the additional 
machinery at Dam No, 2, and likewise shall build and construct Cove 
Creek Dam. When this dam is constructed it shall be turned over to 
the corporation for control and management the same as the other 
properties located at Muscle Shoals in Alabama. 

Section 12 of the joint resolution provides that 5 per cent of the 
gross proceeds received by the board for the sale of power generated at 
Dam No. 2, or from the steam plant located in that vicinity, or from 
any other steam plant hereafter constructed in the State of Alabama, 
shall be paid to the State of Alabama, and 5 per cent of the gross 
proceeds from the sale of power generated at Cove Creek Dam shall be 
paid to the State of Tennessee. Upon the completion of Cove Creek 
Dam the board shall ascertain how much excess power is thereby 
generated at Dam No. 2, and from the gross proceeds of the sale of 
such excess power 2½ per cent shall be paid to the State of Alabama 
and 2% per cent to the State of Tennessee. The object of this provision 
is to compensate the States of Alabama and Tennessee for any loss in 
the way of taxes which such States might suffer by reason of the 
Federal Government owning and operating these properties, which might 
otherwise be owned and operated by private corporations. The rates of 
payment are, of course, tentative, but it is believed the amounts are 
fair, just, and equitable, 

It will be conceded that for any strictly governmental purpose the 
Federal Government should not pay taxes to the States where any of 
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its property is located, but in case the Government in carrying out gov- 
ernmental functions produces a surplus commodity that it does not use 
and sells such commodity upon the market, it does, perhaps, prevent 
such manufacture and sale from being done by private parties who 
would pay taxes to the State upon the property so used. 

This surplus power which the board will so dispose of is only an indi- 
dent to carrying out the proper and designated governmental functions 
brought about by the Government in its manufacture of explosives for 
war purposes, in the fertilizer field, in its activity in regard to flood 
control, and in its improvement of the navigability of our streams. It 
would not be proper for the States, even if they had the power, to levy 
taxes upon the entire investment of the property, because this invest- 
ment is necessary in carrying on proper governmental functions. It is 
impossible, of course, to accurately divide this investment and to say 
how much of it is utilized in flood control, in improving the naviga- 
bility of the Tennessee River, in the manufacture of explosives for war 
purposes, and in the experimentation and development of fertilizer in- 
gredients, or how much of it is utilized in the production of surplus 
power thus produced. An investigation of the taxes paid by private 
corporations engaged in the generation and distribution of electric 
power discloses a wide variance as to what per cent of their gross in- 
come is paid in the shape of taxes. The figures vary all the way from 
a little over 2 per cent to as high, and sometimes higher, than 8 per 
cent. Under the circumstances the percentages provided for to be paid 
to the States of Alabama and Tennessee in lieu of taxes is quite liberal. 

With this exception the joint resolution is exactly the same, word for 
word, as the one which passed both Houses of Congress during the last 
session and which was submitted to the President a few days before the 
adjournment of the Seventieth Congress. The President neither vetoed 
nor signed the bill, and it was a question whether the bill became a law 
or whether the action of the President in neglecting to return it to 
Congress constituted a pocket yeto. The question was definitely deter- 
mined by the Supreme Court in the case of The Okanogan Indians et al. 
v. The United States, which was decided May 27, 1929. This made it 
necessary for the Congress to take further action, and the joint resolu- 
tion, with the exceptions above noted, is an exact copy of the measure 
which passed Congress in the Seventieth Congress. 

In ascertaining the gross proceeds from the sale of power upon which 
a percentage is paid to the States of Alabama and Tennessee, the board 
shall not take into consideration the proceeds of any power sold to the 
Government of the United States, or any department of the Government 
of the United States used in the operation of any locks in the Ten- 
nessee River, or for any experimental purpose, or for the manufacture 
of fertilizer or any of the ingredients thereof, or for any other govern- 
mental purpose. 

The net proceeds derived by the board from the sale of power and 
from the sale of any products manufactured by the corporation, after 
deducting the cost of operation, maintenance, depreciation, and an 
amount deemed by the board as necessary to withhold as operating capi- 
tal, shall be paid into the Treasury of the United States at the end of 
each calendar year. 

Reservation is contained in the joint resolution for the Government 
of the United States, in case of war or national emergency, to take pos- 
session of all or any part of the property referred to in the act for the 
purpose of manufacturing explosives or for other war purposes, But 
if this right is exercised by the Government, the Government shall pay 
the reasonable and fair damage which may be suffered by any party 
whose contract for the purchase of electric power or fixed nitrogen or 
its ingredients is thereby violated. 

Section 20 provides that in order that the board may not be delayed 
in carrying out the program autborized in the resolution the sum of 
$10,000,000 is authorized to be appropriated from the Treasury of the 
United States. 

CONCLUSION 

In conclusion the opinion is expressed that the joint resolution is a 
fair and honorable compromise. It does not, perhaps, express the idea 
of any one individual. It does not, in full, meet the desires of any of 
those who have been active in this 10-year struggle; but when the pre- 
ceding Congress, after a very lengthy and full discussion, passed the 
same joint resolution and presented it to President Coolidge, we had 
reached a conclusion which met with the approval of a large majority 
of those who had given years of study to the subject, and it is hoped 
thet the present Congress will add its approval and that the joint 
resolution now submitted will be speedily passed. 


THE ECONOMICS OF THE PEACE PACT 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an address on the subject of the Eco- 
nomies of the Peace Pact, delivered by John H. Gray before 
the Council on International Relations. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor», as follows: 

Ladies and gentlemen, until the age of steam and the birth of modern 
science war affected chiefiy the combatants and left the civil population, 
save in the area of fighting, largely undisturbed. War was usually 
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undertaken for purely economic reasons and resulted in gains for the 
victors. Furthermore, it was confined for the most part to a relatively 
small part of the earth's surface. Until about the time of the American 
Revolution, which marks substantially the time of the changed economic 
conditions due to the adyance of science and the rise of machinery, one 
nation would conquer territory, hold it in military subjection, and 
collect tribute from it in money and goods. Thus was Rome built up 
and made prosperous, 

The growth of ethical sentiment, backed by national jealousiles, has 
shown, as in the case of the Ruhr invasion by France, that this is no 
longer possible. The attempt to hold foreign people in military subjec- 
tion is an enormous injury to the conquered people, but a much greater 
injury to the conqueror—an insupportable financial burden. Interna- 
tional financial obligations, in the twentieth century, must be collected 
by peaceful means whether they are voluntarily entered into or imposed 
by a conqueror. War itself is so destructive that it is often more dis- 
astrous to the victors than to the defeated. This has proved decidedly 
true in the case of the World War. England was more deeply and more 
permanently injured than any of the defeated nations, For, while Ger- 
many is fast regaining her place in the economic and political family of 
natious, England has not only permanently lost her leadership but actu- 
ally lowered her economic and political position, Even Russia, in spite 
of the stupid and brutal opposition of the whole world, is fast coming 
back as an important factor in the world’s economic and political life. 

Any future war, if there be one, is likely to be much more destructive 
and involve an even larger portion of mankind both in its direct partici- 
pation and in its devastation than the late war. The real causes of war 
are primarily economic—the desire for trade, for gain, and for exploita- 
tion of natural resources and weaker peoples. This fundamental desire, 
or cause, is backed, supported, and encouraged by the fetish of national- 
ism, and a cultivated hatred of the foreigner. 

No nation, to-day, is willing to live in isolation. None could live so, 
if it tried to, on any scale expected and desired by all. That is as true 
of our Nation as of any other. Cut off from all connection, we doubtless 
could, after a long time for readjustment, exist physically on our great 
variety and extent of natural resources. But the scale of living would 
be that of six centuries ago in England, and it is unthinkable that any 
modern people would care for or endure such a scale of living. They 
would rather adopt the attitude of the prisoners in the Colorado State 

rison. 
0 The industrial revolution brought the development of resources, the 
rapid expansion of population, the territorial division of labor with all 
of its international trade, and, above all, with all its international 
credit. If the benefits of this movement are to be realized, this terri- 
torial division of labor and this extension of credit must be maintained. 
But war at once disrupts and destroys the whole delicate fabric. 

The conclusion from this brief summary is, that to maintain the 
present level of civilization or to raise it, the world must be organized 
on an international basis for peace. I have ceased to contribute to the 
Red Cross whose main purpose camouflaged by helping in earthquakes, 
floods, and civil disasters, is to mitigate the horrors of war. Nor am I 
interested in mitigating the rules of war. For the last war, as all pre- 
vious wars, showed that in war, laws and moral codes disappear, and 
each side, at home and in the field, does whatever it thinks will help 
win the war. If war can not be prevented, civilization is doomed. 

I take it, therefore, that this society is strictly a peace society, de- 
voted to maintaining world peace and preventing war. Limitation of 
armament on sea or land is not the way to peace. Limitation of arma- 
ment will naturally come as the peace sentiment grows, and the will 
for peace is extended, but that can never be the main objective. Every 
movement for mere limitation of armament implies that we expect and 
are preparing for another war. It is based on fear, So long as that 
fear exists, preparation for war will go on, and the danger of war con- 
tinues. Unless and until we can give the nations a sense of security 
and remove the fear of war our etideavors are in vain. 

Nor is the most important element in preventing war a signing of 
treaties or other agreements to abolish war. So long as any nation has 
a genuine fear of being wiped out or of having its economie status 
greatly injured unjustly, there will be danger of war. Mutual under- 
standing and fair dealing is the road to permanent peace. 

To abolish misunderstanding, fears, and suspicions is to prevent war. 
Agreements, treaties, and conventions are chiefly helpful, because of 
the suspicions and fears they destroy in the course of the discussions 
leading up to such agreements. We talk about such treaties as if 
they had the binding and compelling force of private business contracts. 
This is as foolish as to talk about the so-called interallled debts as if 
they were private business contracts. 

The fundamental motives, traditions, and assumptions underlying a 
private business contract are entirely absent in the case of the inter- 
allied debts. This is true of both the formation.and the enforcement 
of such obligations. It is as irrational to call the international allied 
obligations growing out of the war, debts, as it is to call black white. 
Such language is a gross and dangerous abuse and misuse of terms. 

I welcome every friendly international conference and treaty for the 
abolition or prevention of war, but it is valuable not because it is a 
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contract not to go to war, but because the nations have in some 
measure shown their motives, fears, hopes, and suspicions in the course 
of negotiating the treaty. In other words, the negotiation and not the 
signing is the significant thing in bringing mutual trust and confidence, 
When, if ever, complete mutual understanding is attained, a formal 
treaty will not be necessary. We do not require solemn written con- 
tracts that our fathers and mothers and our best friends will not 
rob, murder, or cheat us. We try to bind over to keep the peace 
people we do not trust, and usually fail to obtain peace thereby. 

If we would understand the danger of war to-day we must take a 
glance at the economie development of the last 150 years. 

When the steam engine came, England was the only nation that, 
because of her insular position, had already accumulated enough capital 
to take advantage of the discovery, and was, at the same time, 80 
isolated by nature that she could enter upon production on the capital- 
istie basis. 

As a consequence, she became the chief manufacturer and the ship- ` 
builder and the shipowner of the world. This was at a time when’ 
population and demand for goods were expanding at a wholly un- 
precedented rate. Such a position gave England such a monopoly of | 
manufacture and trade as had never been seen before. This movement 
got into full swing in 1815 after the Napoleonic wars. This progress 
and supremacy lasted unchallenged for a round century, interrupted ; 
only by the Crimean War. England remained absolutely neutral and 
engaged in no other war during this century with any important or 
industrial nation. With the development of her manufacturing industry 
her shipbuilding and merchant marine developed, and most significant 
for our present purpose her navy developed. It was by such means, 
and, during this perlod, that Britannia came to rule the waves. In a 
war-beset world, it was rational to consider that this whole industrial, 
commercial, and financial edifice, with all its prestige and domineering 
attitude depended on the navy. If this position was to be maintained, 
England not only had to have a navy stronger than any other nation 
but stronger than all other nations combined. The object of the navy 
was to keep the trade channels open for neutral trade during the 
almost continuous wars of other European nations. England's national 
policy was based on the theory that she was to remain neutral and at 
peace and get all the profits of trade, while other nations were at war. 
When England was at peace she always cried for the freedom of the 
seas. That is, that private property on the seas, except contraband—a 
term very indefinite—should not be molested or interfered with by 
belligerents. This was a profitable and convenient doctrine for England, 
for it gaye her navy supremacy in war and peace. If, perchance, 
England did at any time go to war when all laws are ignored and 
violated her navy was strong enough to stop neutral trade in spite of 
her previous position that such trade should be not interfered with. 
Her navy made her a law unto herself. 

But when the United States had subdued the Continent and became 
measurably rich, and Germany had become a world power, and France, 
Russia, and other large nations had developed large standing armies— 
this latter development dating in its significance only from the time 
of our Civil War—it was inevitable that the British monopoly of the 
seas should be challenged. Time does not permit me to review the 
discussions of the freedom of the seas or to show how every nation 
that expects to be neutral, when others are at war, demands that 
private property on the sea be exempt from capture by belligerents, 
and that when perchance the same nation itself becomes involved in 
war it seeks to be in the position England was actually in for a century; 
namely, to have a navy strong enough to command the sea and to stop 
neutral trade to its enemies—notwithstanding any previous declaration 
for freedom of the seas. This was exactly our position in the Civil 
War. At all other times, till 1914, we were interested in having the 
seas kept open for neutral trade. For we assumed that we would 
always be neutral in European wars. 

The natural growth of trade and commerce, the development of 
world-wide credit and International trade, and the general means of 
communication during the nineteenth century made it inevitable that 
England's monopoly would be challenged sooner or later, otherwise the 
rest of the world could do only what England allowed it to do and 
could live only as England wished and permitted it to live. There 
were before the Great War and there are to-day too many powerful 
peoples and nations to make it thinkable that England, America, or 
any other nation can long dominate the world. Britannia no longer 
rules the wave. 

The Great War demonstrated that no nation can stay out of a great 
war. The richer it is, and the more overseas trade it has, the surer it 
is to be drawn into the war. There has been much idle talk of why 
we went into the late war. All competent persons now know that we 
went in because of the attacks on our property and lives on the high 
seas. The strange thing is that England, because of the superior 
strength of her navy, injured us much more in our property than 
Germany did, and during our neutrality invaded our property rights to 
a much greater extent. 

Had Germany refrained from attacking the lives of our citizens by 
the submarine, we might have been forced in on the side of Germany. 
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When our lives were attacked the emotional appeal, at a time of uni- 
versal war hysteria, was irresistible. This is indicated —not proved 
by the fact that we never declared war on some of Germany's allies 
who were engaged in active fighting, and that the popular feeling 
against Germany’s allies never reached the height of that against 
Germany. 

Our isolationists may warn against entangling alliances with Europe, 
but the fact is that tens of billions of foreign trade and of foreign 
credits makes the world to-day an economic unit. We are already en- 
tangled in European affairs more deeply and more significantly than 
we would be by the strongest treaties even of military alliance—more 
than by membership in a thousand League's of Nations and World 
Courts or peace pacts or Locarno treaties. 

Under present world conditions, we are as sure to enter any great 
war anywhere in the world as if our own territory were directly 
attacked. Since the world is now an economic unit, we must by mutual 
understanding, fair play, and cooperation all learn to live together and 
preserve world peace, or we must all be destroyed together by war, No 
one nation—navy or no navy—can ever again have the dominance Great 
Britain had a generation ago. That Great Britain knows this is shown 
by the Premier’s visit. The Great War taught us not only that the 
world is an economic unit and that no great nation that has important 
overseas credits and overseas trade can remain neutral but it taught 
us, also, that no nation—not even the most powerful one—can have a 
navy strong enough to dominate the seas of all the earth. Up to 1914 
England had dominated the seas and gobbled up most of the undevei- 
oped territory in the shape of colonies. But the system carried in itself 
the very seeds of destruction. For every step that looked like success 
created jealousies and tended to drive all the rest of the world into 
combination to combat such a domination. 

When the test came, it was plain that the English Navy—the greatest 
the world had ever seen—was not equal to the occasion. It could fight 
successfully any one nation but not the whole world. If the United 
States had gone in on the other side or even remained neutral, in all 
probability, the German side would have won the war. For, although 
the American Navy was of some assistance in the war, the war demon- 
strated, once for all, that modern war is won quite as much by the 
organization and use of industrial resources behind the lines as by mili- 
tary and naval forces and strategy. Contrary to the popular belief of 
our own bullying, boastful, bragging Nation, no single nation—not even 
our own—has sufficient resources, in extent and variety either to live 
in isolation on a civilized plane, or to conquer the whole world in war. 
Proud as we are, rich as we are, powerful as we are, we must either 
learn by mutual understanding, fair play, and cooperation with all 
other nations to live in peace, or go down to destruction with the mean- 
est nation in universal war. 

There is no doubt that the war leaving us virtually untouched in 
man power and economic strength, while it left Europe broken and 
devastated in man power, manners, and morals, left us the most power- 
ful nation in the world. Our chance for further growth was greatly 
enhanced by the need of impoverished Europe for goods. Consequently, 
our growth in wealth during the Inst 10 years exceeds not only any- 
thing else in human history but even outruns the dreams of humanity. 
On the other hand, our policy has been one of dog in the manger. Ap- 
parently, our Government officials have proceeded on the theory that we 
are to dominate the. world in coming days as England dominated it in 
the nineteenth century. This policy is infinitely more dangerous than 
it was a century ago. For, notwithstanding the recarving of state 
boundaries at Versailles, there were not so many well-integrated, strong, 
states then as now. The means of communication were not so well 
developed, the facilities for cooperation not so abundant, and above ali 
there was, a century ago, vast undeveloped regions for people to over. 
flow into and escape economic pressure in the developed regions. If we 
insist on world domination our course is likely to be a much briefer 
one than England’s was. 

If there be any logical basis for the foregoing analysis, civilization 
can be saved only by cooperation among the nations, including our own. 
The question for us is what can we do to allay friction, suspicion, mis- 
understanding, and to lead to mutual understanding and cooperation 
for world peace. 

There is no doubt that all the world is now suspicious of us, of our 
motives, intentions, and actions. Europe is justly grieved by our air 
of indifference and lack of cooperation in international affairs. Among 
the chief items of their complaint is our failure to join the League of 
Nations and the World Court, and our dealing with the so-called inter- 
allied debts—obligations which are, as previously explained, not debts 
at all. Their latest grievance is Secretary Stimson's utterance in regard 
to the proposed Bank for International Settlements, and the President’s 
statement in the joint release by him and the British Premier to the 
effect that, while Great Britain may cooperate with the continental 
nations, we are unable to do so. Since the International Bank is pri- 
marily, but by no means entirely, meant to deal with reparation pay- 
ments, Stimson’s utterance seems an attempt to save the face of the 
Government and to maintain the fallacious position held by our Gov- 
ernment for the last 10 years, that reparations have nothing to do with 
interallied debts, and that we have no concern in reparations. In a 
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left-handed and roundabout way, we have so far determined essentially 
the course and extent and conditions of reparations, and are sure to be 
an important factor in the International Bank. But if our Government 
persists in its present attitude our interest will be represented by Wall 
Street bankers independent of control or supervision by the Federal 
reserve system. Such an attitude is not conducive to international co- 
operation nor to world peace. 

Our whole attitude toward the Caribbean peoples and Latin America 
has led the South and Central American nations to fear that we mean 
to dominate their economic, and, eventually, their political life, and, 
coupled with our refusal to cooperate with Europe, has caused fear, 
Jealousy, and suspicion among European nations. Our handling of the 
so-called interallied debts has greatly intensified this hostility. For the 
present we are increasing our foreign trade and piling up fabulous 
profits, but we are alienating the whole world and creating a unificd 
feeling against us. 

Bat perbaps the crowning cause of enmity and suspicion comes from 
the fact that while in general we refuse to cooperate with Europe and 
insist on payment on the war debts, we are constantly raising our pro- 
tective tariffs to hinder and ultimately to prevent such payment. Time 
is too short for me to enter upon a full explanation of the theory of 
international trade or international payments. It must suffice to state 
eategorically the doctrine accepted by every competent economic student 
the world over and apply the principles to the present international 
situation. 

The fact is that when a government or its citizens owe money to 
foreign governments or their citizens there are just three possible ways 
of meeting the obligation, namely, to send a net balance over the moye- 
ments in the opposite direction of gold, goods, or services, or all three 
combined. We have become the chief creditor nation and now have due 
us from abroad in addition to payments for all of our exports about 
$25,000,000,000. That is, when these debts are actually paid we must 
receive that amount in one of the three forms named or in all three 
combined in addition to payment for all our exports. Expressed in 
another way, to meet the annual interest for our foreign claims we 
must have what the economists call a favorable balance each year (with- 
out any payment on principal) of about $1,250,000,000. The history 
of the last eight years shows that under present conditions and at 
present price Jevels it just about requires all that the world exports to 
us to pay for the necessary food and raw materials and necessary manu- 
factures to keep the civilization going. 

The matter is obscured, but the principle is not changed, by the fact 
that trade is now world-wide, and any country pays for its imports by 
sending exports to the country where it can sell most advantageously 
and by paying in bills of exchange on that country on which, for the 
moment, exchange is most favorable. The matter is still more obscured 
by vast international investments and lending. This in no wise modi- 
fies the doctrine that each nation must ultimately pay all of its inter- 
national obligations in one of the three ways already named. To 
illustrate this point, it is popularly supposed that Germany can pay 
reparations indefinitely while she has what is popularly called an ad- 
verse balance of trade, by which we mean that she imports more com- 
modities each year than she exports. Anyone can pay his debts as long 
as he can borrow the money. The fact is that up to the end of 1927 Ger- 
many had borrowed (Journal of Commerce, New York, December 29, 
1927) abroad $556,000,000 more than she had paid in reparations. Of 
this sum, $1,500,000,000 was borrowed from Americans. Such opera- 
tions simply pile up annual interest to be paid abroad, and thereby 
postpone the evil day. 

Surely one can not in any logical or economic sense pay his debts by 
borrowing. In an economic sense Germany has not paid one dollar of 
reparations, although she turned over during the first four years of the 
Dawes plan alone to the Allies on reparation account to the end of 1927 
not less than $930,000,000. 

But let us look more closely at the three possible means of payment 
under present world conditions. We now have approximately half the 
gold of the world. All the chief countries of the world have made great 
sacrifices, borne largely by the working classes, to restore the gold 
standard, abandoned all but universally during the war. There is no 
more gold to-day outside of the United States than is absolutely needed 
for banking reserves to preserve that standard. 

In fact, there is to-day a decided alarm over the gold supply and 
an international struggle for gold. To destroy the gold standard in 
even one important country would be to upset the credit and trade 
of the whole world. Save in the disturbance by war no considerable 
portion of international balances are ever paid in gold, and gold much 
more now than ever before is sinrply used as a banking reserve. Since 
we have the gold of the world, any considerable payments to us in 
gold are entirely out of the question unless we are to upset and 
destroy world credit. The bidding for gold by the central banks of 
the world is already a disturbing element in world trade. Germany 
ean not pay reparations in gold, and Europe can not pay the inter- 
allied debts in gold. A country that performs services for foreigners 
in any way, such as by carrying goods in its ships for foreigners, 
can use these balances to pay debts or balances on imports. But as 
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of paying reparations or debts is closed to her at present. This then, 
save for Great Britain and some of the very small countries, has 
become negligible as a means of building up international balances to 
pay for goods or to pay debts with. j 

It ought to be plain, therefore, that, under present circumstances, 
Germany can pay reparations only by exporting more goods than she 
imports. Since the war, on the contrary, she has imported more goods 
than she has exported. The same condition prevails as to nearly all 
the European countries impoverished by the war. They are poor and 
must export largely to pay for necessary food and raw materials. 

Notwithstanding the attitude of our Government, in the long run, 
the payment of our claims on account of war debts depends entirely on 
the payment of German reparations. In the long run, no reparations, 
no payment of our war debts. 

If the private debts foreigners owe rs—about $15,000,000,000—if 
the German reparations are to be paid, if the interallied debts are 
to be paid, they must all be paid by the Buropean natiors finding a 
profitable foreign market for their goods; not necessarily in this 
country; but in some country, The war increased our carrying trade, 
and we are still further cutting into zue ability of foreigners to pay 
us in services by diminishing their carrying trade by extending our 
own by Government subsidies in various ways. 

This brings me to the main point I wish to make to-day; namely, 
that the constant raising of our protective tariff for the last half 
century and the present attempt to raise it still more is the greatest 
menace of world peace. If the existing debts, private and govern- 
mental, can be paid to us only in goods and we are the greatest single 
market in the world, It is folly to close this market by ever-increasing 
tariffs. 

I know that this is a controverted subject, and that the mere men- 
tion of it evokes all sorts of partisan and emotional ructions. That is 
the reason I speak of it. It is said by all 100 per cent Americans, 
and all patrioteers and all profiteers, that all professors are reds and 
free traders. I am neither a red nor a free trader in theory. If I 
were a free trader I should oppose any radical, violent, or sudden 
change in the tariff. For the worst tariff in the world to which the 
business of the world has adjusted itself is more advantageous if it 
is reasonably sure to endure than the best tariff subject to frequent 
changes and a constant fear of changes. Furthermore, what I have 
to say about the present monstrous tariff has no possible logical rela- 
tion to the theory of protection or free trade. 

Our tariff for the last 50 years and more has not been made with any 
reference to the theory of free trade or protection as an abstract 
theory or with any reference to the public welfare, real or supposed. 
It has been the result of strong groups deciding to get all the advan- 
tage they could for their group by legislation, then approaching other 
well-organized groups and by log-rolling agreeing to vote for whatever 
rates such groups wanted for their industries in return for the support 
of the schemes or rates of the first groups, These groups are always 
better and better organized, and more and more powerful. Their in- 
fluence reaches to every primary, to every election, to every important 
administrative and judicial appointment, and even into the schools, 
the colleges, and the churches. ` 

Time does not permit me to go into the methods of this system, nor 
is it necessary to do so before such an audience as this. All that I 
have said to-day has been meant to show the relation of this problem 
to world peace. 

Whatever may haye been the condition before the war, the war has 
changed the entire face of the world. As a result, we have become the 
richest nation of the world, the largest creditor, the largest holder of 
gold, and one of the largest carrying nations. The world is bound to- 
gether by trade and credit as never before. World peace now depends 
on us as it never before depended on any other nation. This vast 
economic system can be held together and maintained only by coopera- 
tion, among the nations, even to the extent of rationing the more 
fundamental economic raw materials. Such cooperation can not be 
effective with the United States remaining outside the circle and failing 
to cooperate. The United States can not cooperate until its attitude 
on the protective tariff is changed. It goes without saying that we can 
not cooperate effectively so long as we are outside the League of 
Nations and the World Court, the two most effective agencies of inter- 
national cooperation the world has ever seen. 


DRAFTING OF PROPERTY IN TIME OF WAR 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President, on April 1 the House of Repre- 
sentatives passed a joint resolution— House Joint Resolution 
251—entitled “Joint resolution to promote peace and equalize 
the burdens and minimize the profits of war.” It has been sent 
over to the Senate and referred to the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee; and I want to call attention in connection with it to 
Senate Joint Resolution 128, which I introduced in the Senate 
to meet this situation. 

The House joint resolution provides for the creation of a 
commission to study and consider amending the Constitution of 
the United States to provide that private property may be taken 
by Congress for public use without profit during war times. It is 
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another way of presenting the question presented by the Reed- 
Wainwright joint resolution and is designed primarily, in my 
judgment, to elicit a report that will recommend the drafting 
of men in time of war and the taking of property for public 
use at a stated rate of interest under the guise of drafting 
property. 

I want to call attention to the fact that it is a ridiculous and 
cumbersome proposal to do a thing in this manner that should 
be done directly. The only way Congress can ever draft property 
in time of war is to do so under a constitutional amendment. 
The fifth amendment to the Constitution forbids the taking of 
private property “ without due process of law.” It declares 
also: 

Nor shall private property be taken for public use without just com- 
pensation, 


All of this talk about taking preperty by drafting it in time 
of war is nothing more nor less than talk designed to mislead 
the public into thinking that something of that kind can be done 
under the Constitution as it now exists so there will not be so 
much objection to the proposal to provide for drafting men. 

The constitutional provisions make the drafting of property 
as such absolutely impossible. Congress can limit the profits 
on property now. That will prevent profiteering; but that is 
not enough. Congress should have the right to take property as 
it takes men for war purposes if it is to carry out this doctrine 
that is being preached in the newspapers to the effect that we 
should draft property as we do men, 

In war a soldier receives $30 per month. Most of it goes to 
his dependents or to pay insurance. If he is killed, he is already 
paid for. That is the result of drafting men. If he lives to 
come home, he and his children for the rest of their lives help 
to pay billions in taxes to repay bondholders for money loaned 
the Government at 4½ per cent during the war. Thus, he 
must help to pay for the food, the clothing, the guns, the ammu- 
nition, and other equipment that were used when he and his 
comrades were in the Army. 

Why not draft property? A citizen can always get more prop- 
erty, but what about a soldier who is drafted? He has only one 
life, and when that is taken it is the end of him. 

If we intend to draft property, let us make the Constitution 
clear. Let us give Congress the authority to do that thing. We 
need no cumbersome commission to tell the Congress what to 
do in this situation. All we need is action; and that action 
ought to be taken without any commission of any kind to mis- 
lead the public on this subject. 

The joint resolution proposing such an amendment is pend- 
ing before the Judiciary Committee. Let the committee report 
it favorably and Congress submit it to the States. 


CRIME CONDITIONS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I had an idea that we had 
about settled the question of war. The Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Reep] and the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBIN- 
son] have been gone now for about two months. I understand 
they have Secretary Stimson over there with them. I thought 
they had gone there to stop war, and I do not see any use in our 
being here making preparations to have a war and be paying 
out thousands and thousands of dollars to have those fellows 
over there who say they are going to have no more war. 

We have a war right here in Washington that I think is more 
important to the people of this country than the war they are 
talking about over there at the present time. 

I noticed in last night’s Evening Star where a young man 
riding along up here on the street stopped his car at a street 
light, something to which I have always been opposed. As far 
as I can see, all that these street lights do is to deprive people 
of work. Very often you go to one of these lights and stop. 
There is nobody coming up the side street. There is nobody in 
front of you. If they had a man standing there with some judg- 
ment to give you a signal when there was not any danger of 
collision, you could go ahead. Instead of that you have to stand 
up there until this machinemade concern, which deprives people 
of jobs, signals you when to go. So while this young man was 
standing there night before last, obeying the law, an attack was 
made upon him by reason of which he had to have one of his 
eyes removed. While Pratt was up in his office, receiving the 
flowers and congratulations of the policemen for the “ splendid 
work” he had done for the past year, this poor fellow was out 
there obeying the law and a thug was knocking out his eye. 

also in the same paper I find where the police made a raid 
and found four stills—just think about it, now—four stills in 
Washington! Why, U. S. Grant, Leo Rover, Mr. Henry Pratt, 
the chamber of commerce, the editor of the Washington Post, 
and certain citizens’ associations in Washington say there is ne 
crime here. When I introduced a resolution here on October 4, 
1929, found on page 4195 of the Recorp, these individuals came 
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out and said that there was not any crime in Washington; that 
I did not know what I was talking about. Well, it seems that 
this poor devil who lost his eye thinks there is some crime in 
Washington. I made the statement then that when this matter 
was brought home to some people they were going to realize that 
there was a necessity for this town to be waked up, and for the 
police force, from the top to the bottom, to be notified that crime 
is going on in the city of Washington. 

On page 2891 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of January 28, 
1926, away back over four years ago, there is an account of how 
a man was driving down the streets of Washington, and when 
one of the police stopped him to tell him he was violating the 
law, he said to the policeman, It is none of your damned busi- 
ness.“ The Government of the United States said, That is 
right; tell him it is none of his damned business. You belong 
to an embassy. You are higher than the laws of the United 
States. You come from a foreign country. Your boss wears a 
crown. Possibly you kiss his big toe when he takes his shoes off 
and gives you a chance. That is away above the American Goy- 
ernment. Curse the police; run over them, you people that be- 
long to embassies. Sell liquor; send your runners around over 
town, your drummers, and sell liquor,” as some of them have 
been doing and are now doing. 

It has not been very long since three brands of embassy liquor 
were very popular around this city. You could go into certain 
places and be offered a drink, and it was this same brand, this 
same bottle that came from the same embassy. They are for- 
eigners, and they are aboye the American law; but if an Ameri- 
ean citizen goes out here and has a little half pint of liquor, or 
tells a policeman that it is “none of his damned business” if he 
violates the law, or runs over some little boy and kills him, they 
break your necks. (See resolution, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, De- 
cember 17, 1925, pp. 991, 992.) 

‘It reminds me of an Italian in my State, a very prominent 
one, an alderman of the city of Charleston. We had a lieu- 
tenant governor in my State who was promoted to the governor- 
ship by reason of a governor resigning. He had been president 
of a bank in the city of Charleston, and the bank had broken. 
I am not charging that to him. I am just telling you what 
this Charleston alderman said to me. I went down in my 
campaign, and he said, “ This is a peculiar government you have 
here. I have been here a long time, but I do not understand 
this Government.” 

I said, “Mr. Chicco, what is the matter with the American 
Government?“ 

He said, “ Well, in my country, if a man breaka da bank, 
put him in the penitentiary. In China, if a man breaka da 
bank, breaka da neck. In this country, if a man breaka da 
bank, maka him the Guy.” [Laughter.] 

I think that is just about what we are coming to in Wash- 
ington. We are just about getting to that condition; and yet 
Pratt looks at his flowers and smiles, and some other man has 
rs good time somewhere else, with crime rampant all over the 

ty. 

Right to-night there will be whisky and dope sold, as it was 
sold last night, within 300 yards of the room in which I am 
now standing talking. It has been reported to the Federal 
Government by letter which I wrote, and I have the reply to it. 
The Federal Goyernment has not done one thing to stop it, 
because it is run by a foreigner. It has been reported to the 
police department and they dare not go in the place. Why, 
Mr, President? That is a question which I think somebody in 
this country ought to answer. 

I objected yesterday to the confirmation of one of these new 
commissioners. I have no objection to him. I hope he will 
be confirmed. I have not any objection to General Crosby. I 
want to see General Crosby and this other man confirmed. I do 
not know his name; it starts with “R-i-c-h,” and I think he 
ought to have it changed, because I think he will be rich by 
the time he serves this place for four years. If he gets just 
his pro rata share of the graft which the gamblers and the boot- 
leggers and the dope sellers are paying in Washington, he will 
come out rich, and he need not get it all. 

I know whereof I speak. I see these people. I talk to them. 
I ride on the street cars and I hear people talking there. I 
talk to people around hotels. I talk to taxi drivers. I talk to 
people who come in contact with the common people of the 
country, and I know that there are places being run in Wash- 
ington to-day where the lowest down, most filthy crimes are 
being committed. Government officers know it, some of the 
officials of Washington know it. Why is it not stopped if some- 
body is not getting graft, and being paid to be blind when they 
should see, and to be deaf when they should hear? I know 
why. There are policemen on the police force in the city of 


Washington who dare not do their duty. 
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Just a few days ago a man went up and made a raid. Look at 
the criticism he is. receiving to-day. Why? Because he went 
into a man’s home? No; he did not go into any man's home. 
The man and woman concerned in that case admitted that there 
were 12 jars of liquor in that “home.” They had deprived it 
of being a home. When a man makes a brothel out of his home 
it is no longer his castle. When a man turns the house where 
he and his family live into a blind tiger or into a bawdy house 
or place of crime it is no longer a home and has no longer the 
right to protection which it is said belongs to a man’s castle 
under the English law. 

Why should an officer of the law, if he sees a murder com- 
mitted, have to go off and make up a warrant to arrest the 
man; give him time to get into an automobile and leave? 

When an officer sees whisky in his own sight, when he sees 
a crime in his own sight, or if he has every reasonable right 
to believye—not flimsy ideas, but every reasonable right to 
know—that crime is being committed in a place, why should 
that place be left and the people in it be given hours while you 
go and get a search warrant from some little magistrate in 
order to carry out a search? You have to go to somebody to 
write up a search warrant, and the chances are that when he 
gets it written up he can hardly sign his name. 

Here in my hand I hold a picture showing a sample of what 
is going on here in Washington. Look at this barroom. Look 
at the counter. Look at the beautiful brass rail. Look at the 
jugs and the bottles. Look at the people in the bar. When a 
policeman saw that why should he go back 4 or 5 miles and ask 
somebody to let him have a search warrant while these people 
can destroy all of the evidence, while they can themselves 
escape? 

Mr. President, that is nothing but a flimsy excuse for notify- 
ing people. As I said on this floor before, and I know it to be 
true, men have gone and applied for search warrants for the 
enforcement of the law—and I have been told this by one of the 
best law-enforcement officers in this city—and prior to making 
out a search warrant somebody connected with the district 
attorney's office slipped out and phoned to the place to be 
raided; there was a man stationed in that place, the phone rang, 
he heard it ring, and in a few minutes after that conversation 
everything in that house was cleaned out, and when the officer 
got there with the search warrant there was nothing there. 
Certainly not. Why should that man connected with the dis- 
trict attorney's office phone to that place while that warrant 
was being obtained if somebody was not paying him a graft fee? 

Mr. President, I do not want to take up the time of the 
Senate, but I do think the case of this young man getting his 
eye knocked out night before last certainly called for serious 
consideration by Henry Pratt, or somebody else. Where is the 
lawbreaker? Ask Pratt. When is your life safe if a thing 
like that can happen right in the center of the city, right in 
the business part of the city? Suppose the wife of some Senator 
were coming to the Capitol Building for him, or suppose she 
had been out late at one of her parties, or possibly out shopping 
a little late and was going to her home, or your sweet, beautiful 
daughter were going home, and when she stopped at one of these 
lights some negro should climb into her automobile and commit 
an assault. If you did your duty you would take a double- 
barreled shotgun and biow his brains out, if you had to go into 
the Washington jail to doit. Yet the police force sit here, with 
crime rampant in the city, day after day, and if any effort 
is being made to stop it, I certainly do not see it. The police 
force has not been improved, and conditions have not grown 
better. This man Pratt sits up and has a big idea, to dismiss 
a man from the force who searches without a warrant. He has 
a big idea, Mr. President, to say that officers shall not do anything 
unless they first come and ask him, while he is sitting up in 
his office smiling over his flowers because he has made such a 
wonderful record. Who gave him the flowers? His pets? 
Who gave him the flowers? Men at whom he smiled, who failed 
to discharge their duty, which met his approval? Possibly so. 

President Hoover is trying to correct the evil, for which I 
thank him, and I think the District Committee should bring in 
the name of General Crosby. I am not in favor of military 
government; God forbid. South Carolina lived under one, under 
a Republican administration, for a while, and it came just about 
as near being hell on earth as any earthly hell can be. I do not 
want it. But if it is necessary, in order to protect the boys 
and girls of this city, give us two military men instead of one. 
If it is necessary in order to stop crime in Washington, then 
I say confirm General Crosby. 

I shall turn over to him, when he is confirmed, every proof 
I baye. I shall lend him every assistance possible to help him 
to give this city a clean administration. 
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Some people may smile. Possibly this young doctor smiled a 
few days ago when I made some remarks, but the poor boy, 
whom I pity from the bottom of my heart, is not smiling to-day, 
with his eye gone. You will not smile when it comes home to 
you. I hope the committee will bring in the nomination of 
General Crosby. Let him watch Pratt and see Pratt improve 
or go. 

I ask to be permitted to insert in the Recorp, along with my 
remarks, clippings showing a few of the crimes that have taken 
place in Washington within the last few days, and to say 
watch early developments, early exposures. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Washington Post, Tuesday, March 25, 1930] 


POLICE PROTECTION Is DECLARED JOKE—RECENT HOLDUPS RECALLED AT 
MENTING or NORTH CAPITOL Crrizens—Crosspy CHOICE SCORED 


“Police protection! Why, it's a joke,” declared James C. O'Connell, 
of 2106 First Street NW., discussing the police “shakedown” scandal 
at a meeting of the North Capitol Citizens’ Association at McKinley 
High School last night. 

The association includes in its territory the section at First and 
Thomas Streets NW., where James Crotts, young carnival showman, 
was shot by Policeman S. F. Gravely after Crotts and two companions, 
one of whom was a policeman, were declared to have attempted to 
“shakedown” two girl inmates of a disorderly house for $30 “ for 
protection.” 

“We have no police protection in this neighborhood,” Mr. O'Connell 
declared, “and things are getting worse. Many shops around here 
have been held up at least oncé in recent months; I know of at least two 
that have been held up twice, and one that was robbed three times.” 


[From the Washington Post, Tuesday, March 25, 1930] 


TWENTY-FOUR ARE ARRAIGNED ON Liquor Counts; Six PLEAD GUILTY— 
Mororist TAKING QUART TO WIFE’s Canb Parry Is Nor CHARGED— 
Hart EXPLAINS POLICY OF PROSECUTION OFFICE—PUNISHMENT 
BOUGHT ONLY IN CASHS PRESENTING SIGNS OF COMMERCIALISM 


Out of the 33 persons arrested over the week-end by police raiding 
squads operating in widely scattered sections of the city and charged 
with violating the prohibition law, 24 were arraigned, 6 of that number 
pleading guilty, and the other 18 entering not-guilty pleas and demand- 
ing trial by jury. 


DRINKING Lam TO PUPILS AT MERGER QUIZ— EASTERN HIGH STUDENTS 
CITED BY OPPONENT OF REDUCED CAR Farms—Says RESTAURANT NEAR By 
SELLS RUM—NOONAN ASKS Free RIDES THAT Saves May Go FOR 
MILK AND Soup—Disteicr IS ASKED TO Bear EXPENSE—TRACTION 
COMBINE HEARING HEARD Brronn HOUSE SUBCOMMITTEE 
A story of drinking by Eastern High School students was injected 

into the traction merger hearing at the Capitol last night. 

Henry W. Lynn, 316 Sixteenth Street SE., told a House District Sub- 
committee that he was opposed to granting reduced fares to high-school 
students because of their drinking and smoking, and he then went on to 
cite what he said was an actual example of their depravity. 

“Right down here by the Eastern High School,” he said, “ just a short 
ways from it, there is a place that sells lunches, etc., anywhere from 
sandwiches to pigs’ feet, in the front room, and they can go into the back 
room and buy whisky, 

QUARTER FOR GILL 


“I was in that place myself to get a shot, which I take occasionally, 
and while in there two high-school boys came in and two girls, and they 
bought a half pint and the four of them drank it. 

“Also while I was in there, a little girl about 9 years old came in and 
says, ‘Mother says to send her a gill.’ They put a gill in a half-pint 
bottle. She paid a quarter for it, and went out. 

“That place is right close to the Eastern High School.“ 


[From the Washington Herald, March 25, 1930] 

Untrep States WILL ASK von THREE INDICTMENTS IN POLICE SCAN- 
DAL—JURY TO DECIDE ON DETAILS OF INVESTIGATION—ROvER Says His 
Orrice WILL Nor FoLLOw sby ISSUES OF CASH UNLESS REQUESTED 
Investigators of Washington's latest police scandal marked time yes- 

terday as the District attorney's office prepared to ask the grand jury 

to-day to indict three men, one of them a policeman, for attempting to 


“shakedown” an alleged disorderly house in the 1900 block of First 
Street NW. 


The jury will not be asked to follow the many complicated and mys- 
terious trails that lead from the original case, District Attorney Leo 
Royer said. ` 
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[From the Evening Star, Washington, D. C., Monday, March 24, 1930] 
Year's RECORDS Broken BY “DRUNK” ARRESTS 

All 1930 records for the number of “drunks” and disorderly persons 
arrested were broken Saturday night and Sunday when 340 persons 
whose actions were influenced by alcohol were apprehended by police. 

One hundred and twenty of these were arraigned in police court to-day, 
and all but nine were kept in police lock-ups for periods varying from 
over 24 hours to 5 or 6. Most of those tried received sentences without 
a great deal of testimony, as the docket was crowded. 

Sixty-one of the drunk and disorderly persons were arrested by officers 
connected to the second precinct. 


WEEK-END RAIDS SET COURT RECORD—POLICE TAKE 42 Persons tN Drive 
on Liquon-Law VIOLATORS 


Police scouring every section of the city arrested 42 persons for viola- 
tions of the prohibition law over the week end. Assistant District 
Attorney David A. Hart announced to-day that all but five of these were 
charged at police court, setting a court record for number of persons 
arraigned on one day for dry-law infractions. 

The raids were participated in by the personnel of almost every pre- 
cinct in the city, special undercover men, and squads working for the 
District attorney's office and the individual precinct captains. 


BARRETT SQUAD ARRESTS NINE 


The fourth precinct squad, composed of Detective R. J. Barrett, N. G. 
Thayer, and J, W. Casey, raided five houses in southwest Washington 
and arrested nine persons. In most of the raids only small amounts of 
liquor were seized, Prosecutor Hart refused to issue papers against 
three persons who were represented by Attorney J. P. Mullen. 

Eight raids and a like number of arrests were made by the second 
precinct squad, made up of Henry Rinke, Edward Shelton, and V. D. 
Hughes. 

Sergt. Osear J. Letterman and his special vice squad of detectives, 
Richard Cox and J. A. Mostyn, apprehended seven alleged violators. 
More than 100 quarts of alleged whisky were seized in each of three of 
the raids. 

LEAPS TO SUSPECTED CAR 


Detective W. R. Laflin, of No. 8 precinct, made a spectacular leap 
from a police car to an alleged rumrunning machine to arrest James L. 
Lyon, 3400 block of N Street, and J. R. Becraft, 2400 block of Seven- 
teenth Street. Laflin also arrested D. P. Butler, colored, and charged 
him with transportation and possession of liquor. 

Hart refused to press charges against Jared D. Smith, 49, who told 
Policeman H. C. League that he was carrying 2 pints of whisky home 
to his wife, who was having a card party. Raymond Simmonds, 3123 
Fifteenth Street NE., was released at court, as the assistant district 
attorney held that twelfth precinct police had no right to enter the man’s 
garage, where 20 gallons were found. 

POLICE WIN RUM CHASE—WHISKY AND CAR SEIZED AND DRIVER ARRESTED 
BY Two OFFICERS 

Seizure of 138 quarts of alleged corn whisky, confiscation of an auto- 
mobile, and the arrest of the driver of the car resulted when policemen 
chased and caught a suspected rumrunner early last night. 

The driver of the car, who was booked as A. A. Trachtenberg, of the 
400 block of K Street, is alleged to have leaped from the machine and 
disappeared, only to be later arrested. He was charged with transpor- 
tation and possession. The arresting officers were W. C. C. Wrenn and 
A. J. Loftus, of the seventh precinct. 


{From the Washington Herald, March 25, 1930] 

SCHOOL CHILDREN Buy GIN, Is CHARGE—SAWw GIRLS DRINK, CAR-FARÐ 
INQUIRY TOLED BY EXPERT—RUM SHOPS THRIVE Nran SCHOOLS, Hw 
Avers—Hits Low Raru—WouLpD Max More Funps ror Gry, His 
PLAINT 


Grant of free street-car transportation to Washington school children 
would only give them more money to purchase whisky, cigarettes, and 
rouge. ' 

This was the opinion expressed last night by Henry W. Lynn, street- 
railway expert, at a merger hearing before a subcommittee of the House 
District Committee. 

SAW GIRLS DRINK 

Lynn told the committee he had personal knowledge of drinking 
among students attending Eastern High School, because he was in a 
speak-easy located near the school recently when two boys and two 
girl students came in, bought half a pint of whisky, and drank it in his 
presence. Lynn said: 

“Right down here by the Eastern High School there is a place that 
sells anywhere from sandwiches to pigs’ feet in the front room, and they 
can go in the back room and buy whisky. 

“I was in the place myself to get a shot, which I take occasionally, 
and while in there two high-school boys came in and two girls, and they 
bought half a pint of whisky and the four of them drank it. 
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“Also while I was in there a little girl about 9 years old came in and 
‘said: ‘Mother says to send her a gill’ They put a gill in a half-pint 
bottle. She paid a quarter for it and went out.” 

Lynn, who was given permission to extend his remarks in the record, 
told reporters the neighborhood near the Eastern High School is infested 
with speak-easies. Some of the proprietors, Lynn said, will sell whisky 
to anyone, regardless of age or sex. 


[From the Washington News, March 31, 1930] 

SERGEANT FIHELLY Says He WILL FIND THREE Men WHO ATTACKED 
HiıM—EYESIGHT oF HEADQUARTERS DETECTIVE Max Br IMPAIRED; 
STOLL AND SHELBY PrRoBinc—No CLUE Yer DiscovERED—MyYSTERY 
SURROUNDS EARLY MORNING ASSAULT ON SERGEANT IN APARTMENT AT 
SIXTEENTH AND 8 


Folice to-day are investigating a mysterious assault on Detective 
Sergeant Arthur T. Fihelly, of headquarters, which occurred early yester- 
day in a first-floor apartment at 1801 Sixteenth Street NW. 

Fihelly was taken to the eighth precinct in a patrol wagon and later 
released in the custody of Detective Sergeant Benjamin G. Kuehling, also 
of headquarters. 

POLICEMAN SWORTZEL INDICTED IN ALLEGED EXTORTION ATTEMPT—COM- 

PANION AND MAN WOUNDED BY DETECTIVE ALSO NAMED; SECOND 

“ SHAKEDOWN ” ALLEGED 


One side of Washington's police scandal came to a head to-day with 
the indictment of Pyt. Ardie Swortzel, suspended fourth precinct police- 
man; John S. Elgin, of 1205 K Street NW.; and James Crotts, of Lex- 
ington, N. C., on charges of attempted extortion against occupants of 
two houses in the District. 

The first count of the true bill, which heretofore has not been re- 
vealed, charged that the trio conspired between January 1 and March 
19 to demand of Ada Reed $25 for “ police protection” on a disorderly 
house the latter is said to have been running at 801 P Street NW. 

The second charges they attempted to “shakedown ” Marie Foster for 
$30 to keep the police from invading a house in 1900 block of First 
Street NW. This is where Crotts was shot by Detective S. F. Gravely. 


WHAT ABOUT It, MAJOR? 


Police Chief Pratt has an announced policy governing the department 
under his command, It is supposed to be the cardinal policy of his 
administration. He has repeated it over and over and has insisted 
with emphasis that he means it. This policy is that the constitutional 
rights of citizens shall not be violated by policemen. 

If this means anything, it means that unwarranted entry into private 
premises of citizens and seizure or destruction there of furniture or any 
other form of property shall not be done. 

And yet, on one day, Captain Stott enters a place without a warrant, 
arrests a man for possession of liquor, and smashes the furniture with 
an ax. The very next day, Sergeant Letterman, not to be outdone, 
with an old warrant for an alleged bootlegger in his pocket, goes to the 
apartment of another person altogether and without due process of 
law enters, searches, seizes, and arrests a reputable citizen who has no 
connection with the alleged bootlegger named in the warrant. 

What is the trouble? Can not Major Pratt control his men? 


[From the Washington Post, Friday, March 28, 1930] 


PRATT Lays POLICE TROUBLES TO PaAY—INCREASED SALARIES WOULD Ar- 
TRACT SUPERIOR MEN, SAY OFFICIALS—MBEASURE Is INDORSED 


District police officials yesterday concurred in criticisms of the depart- 
ment made by Representative HoLADAY, of Illinois, in a speech on the 
floor of the House yesterday in the course of discussion of the pending 
District appropriation bill. 

While no direct statement on the subject was obtained, Maj. Henry G. 
Pratt, superintendent of police, pointed out that the defects of the de- 
partment emphasized by Representative Hotapay in his speech in the 
House had been publicly stressed in public statements, reports, and rec- 
ommendations which have been made to the commissioners, to the 
Budget Bureau, and to Congress. 

One of the reasons advanced in support of the pending police and fire 
department pay bill is that the higher salaries provided in that meas- 
ure would permit the two services to attraet a better-educated personnel 
and provide an increased incentive to the men in the ranks to seek 
promotion through efficient police service. 

Police department officials were loath to comment on the subject for 
publication because of their fear that what they said might be misin- 
terpreted as an effort “to pass the buck” to Congress or as a criticism 
of Congress or of Representative HOLADAY. Neither did they want to 


appear in the rôle of subservient “yes men” who were seeking to 
curry favor. 

But it was pointed out that in a recent report submitted to the com- 
missioners by Major Pratt improvements advocated included establish- 
ments of a radio system of communication through the department, de- 
velopment of an increased detective force to reduce the extraordinary 
number of cases now assigned to be investigated, provision for a police 
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school for the thorough training of policemen in their work, development 
of a chemical and analytical laboratory, and other improvements. 

In their letter to the House and Senate committees indorsing the 
pending pay bill the commissioners told Congress that it was the inten- 
tion to increase the educational requirements for appointment to the two 
services if the pay bill were approved by Congress. 

One of the most important factors in good police work involved in the 
pending District appropriations bill, Major Pratt believes, involves the 
increased number of commissioned officers in the department. He be- 
Uieves that the additional officers provided for will make for a closer 
supervision of the men under them. Added to this will be the increased 
attractiveness of the individual officer’s job because of the increased pay 
provided for in the pending bill. 


[From the Washington Post, Friday, March 28, 1930] 


Rum Ram Is MADE WITHOUT WARRANT AS TEST MEASURE—BAR AND 
ALLEGED Liquor DESTROYED “To FIND OUT ATTITUDE” or RovER— 
EIGHTEENTH STREET PLACE Is Surnsecr”—Pottce CAPTAIN STOTT 
CONDUCTS ACTION ; To LAY EVIDENCE BEFORE UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 


Expressing the intention of “finding out the attitude” of United 
States District Attorney Leo A. Rover about the matter of making raids 
on so-called speak-easies without warrants, Capt. William G. Stott, of 
the third precinct, led a raid early yesterday afternoon on an alleged 
speak-easy located on Eighteenth Street between L and M Streets NW., 
and succeeded in destroying a 35-foot mahogany bar, 40 gallons of 
alleged liquor, and arresting one man. 

The man arrested, who gave the name of Frank James Smith and his 
address as Thirteenth between O and P Streets NW., was said by police 
to be only a drink dispenser at the place, the real proprietor or pro- 
prietors of the place being absent at the time of the raid. 

According to Captain Stott, the precinct prohibition men had known 
of the speak-easy for some time, but because of their inability to make a 
„buy“ at the place due to the fact that the greatest precautions were 
taken in the matter of selecting customers, the police were not able to 
secure a warrant for the address, and the raid was made without it. 


BREAK WAY INTO PLACE 


Police were forced to break their way into the second-story room in 
the rear of the supposedly vacant house, going through three reinforced 
doors. The entrances were all fitted with electric alarms, and secured 
by 4 by 6 planking. 

During the 20 minutes the police were forcing their way in, Smith is 
alleged to bave destroyed over 40 gallons of liquor, which was in 5-gal- 
lon glass containers. The elaborate bar was destroyed by the police, as 
well as the remaining bottles of pop, which had been used as mixers, 
and chairs which lined the walls, 


LOOKS TO DISTRICT ATTORNEY 


Stott made no effort to conceal the fact that he raided without a war- 
rant, and that he and his men had no right to enter the place, techni- 
cally speaking. The precinct commander stated that he intended to 
place the facts before United States Attorney Rover, and let him dispose 
of the matter as he saw fit. 

The reason, he said, that the prohibition men were so handicapped in 
their efforts to enforce the existing laws was that there were so many 
formalities placed in their path by the laws themselves, and that the 
methods used in the ease yesterday were the only way possible for him 
to make a determined effort to dry up his precinct. 

The district attorney’s office had requested the police, Captain Stott 
said, to report to it all the addresses found to be used for illegal purpose. 
He was emphatic in declaring that he intended to do whatever the dis- 
trict attorney instructed him to do in enforcing the law, and any dis. 
position of the case they might make was agreeable with him. 


{From the Washington Post, Wednesday, March 26, 1930] 

HATCHET USED IN CRUSADE aS TRIO Is Sxizep—Law ENFORCEMENT 

DRIVE is WAGED BY LONE VOLUNTEER— DELICATESSEN MAN IS STRUCK 

ON HEAD—ALLEGED ASSAILANT THEN ELUDES SEARCH BY POLICE— 

Empry Rom Jars FOUND IN His ROOM—PROPRIETOR OF HOUSE STATES 

ROOMER LEFT OWING FOR His BILL 

An amateur crusader, fired with zeal to “ clean out all these Washing- 
ton speak-easies women are patronizing,” staged a dramatic law en- 
forcement drive of his own in the sixth precinct yesterday to net three 
persons on six charges before he disappeared last night while police 
were seeking him in connection with a sensational foray, in which a man 
was slightly injured by a hatchet. 5 

Giving his name as complainant in the three police cases as David O. 
Sizemore, 52 years old, of a Sixth Street residence near G Strect NW., 
the man culminated bis activities last night in an H Street delicatessen 
near Second Street NW. by wielding a hatchet in a Carrie Nation stunt, 
according to Precinct Detective J. F. Boxwell. 

HATCHET WIELDED, CLAIM 

Fred Myers, 50 years old, proprietor of the shop, was quoted by the 
detective as declaring that Sizemore, who formerly had worked there, 
entered the establishment and engaged in a heated altercation, in 
which Myers was hit on the head. A woman screamed, and Sizemore 
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was declared to have fled, Myers being removed to Casualty Hospital 
for brief treatment. 

The detective declared he found three empty half-gallon liquor jars in 
Sizemore’s rooms, and that the proprietor there told him that the man, 
returning a week ago from Philadelphia, had made his getaway without 
paying his bill. 

Sizemore first appeared at the sixth precinct station at 3 o'clock in 
the afternoon with a tip that he had bought liquor in a house in Balls 
Court NW. There police arrested Fannie May Miller, colored, 33 years 
old, on charges of sale of one drink and possession of 2 quarts of 
liquor. 

An hour and a half later, at Third and F Streets NW., he seized 
Richard Moran, 38 years old, of Tenth Street near E Street SE. Call- 
ing a policeman, he charged the man with begging in the street. The 
policeman placed a charge of drunk and a charge of disorderly conduct 
against Moran when the man was reported to have resisted arrest. 

In the same neighborhood an hour later Sizemore took in custody 
Maurice Connery, 40 years old, of Second Street near C Street NW. 
Calling another policeman, he Usted himself as complainant again on 
charges of begging in the strect. 


{From the Washington Post, March 26, 1930] 


Rover Is Given List or 10 SPEAK-EASIES IN SCHOOL CHARGES—LYNN 
Asserts ALL SELL LIQUOR IN VICINITY or EASTERN HicgH—Pro- 
HIBITION AGENTS WILL MAKE Inquiny—Quviz BY GRAND JURY INTO 
ALLEGED DRINKING or Ports To Warr—Saw Buytne DONE, ACCUSER 
DECLARES— KRAMER AND BALLOU Dounr Wet Party Was STAGED BY 
STUDENTS 
No grand jury inquiry into the charge of drinking by Eastern High 

School students will be conducted until an investigation is made by 

* prohibition agents of the 10 alleged speak-easies which Henry Lynn 
yesterday charged are operating in the vicinity of the school. 

District Attorney Leo A. Rover made this announcement following 
a conference yesterday afternoon with Mr. Lynn and Assistant District 
Attorney Harold W. Orcutt, who is in charge of prohibition enforce- 
ment. 

Goaded by school officials and police to present facts to bolster his 
allegation of drinking, Mr. Lynn appeared at Mr. Rover's office and 
submitted to him a list of places, where, he said, drink can be bought. 

DATA ARE GIVEN ORCUTT 


Upon the presentation of the list by Mr. Lynn, Mr. Rover submitted 
the information to Mr. Orcutt for investigation. If his charges are 
substantiated it was indicated that the grand jury will be asked to 
review the evidence. 

Mr. Lynn, whose charge threw a verbal bombshell into the traction 
merger hearing at the Capitol Monday night, told the District attorney 
that the incident to which he referred at the hearing had occurred last 
November. He told the committee that he had witnessed the purchase 
of liquor by Eastern High School students. 

Mr. Rover did not say whether Mr. Lynn had proved to him that the 
high-school students were the participants in the occurrence he wit- 
nessed. Following Mr. Lynn’s recital the district attorney submitted 
the charges to Mr. Orcutt. 


DEMAND FOR FACTS MADE 


With the publication of Mr. Lynn's testimony before the committee, 
school and police officials issued a demand for the facts. Police Chief 
Henry G. Pratt communicated with the District attorney's office sug- 
gesting that Mr. Lynn be, called: 

Stephen E. Kramer, assistant superintendent in charge of high 
schools, addressed a communication to Mr. Lynn asking specific infor- 
mation regarding the drinking party. Mr. Kramer further asked that 
the facts be presented upon which Mr. Lynn based his charge that 
the persons drinking were students of Eastern High School. 

Interviewed yesterday afternoon, Mr. Kramer and Superintendent 
Frank W. Ballou asserted that they had received no complaints from 
teachers of drinking by the pupils. Both expressed doubt that if there 
had been a drinking party, as charged by Mr. Lynn, that the partici- 
pants were students of any high school. 

REMOVAL OF STIGMA SOUGHT 


In justice to the other students, they said, a correct presentation of 
the case should be made by Mr. Lynn, to obliterate any stigma that 
may have been placed on the students of Eastern High as a result 
of Mr. Lynn’s accusation. 

In his letter to Mr. Lynn Mr. Kramer said that information regard- 
ing his charge was desired so that prosecution could be made of the 
individuals concerned and the danger would be eliminated. 

Charles Hart, principal of Eastern High School, made a report to 
school authorities yesterday in which he classified as “improbable” 
that such an incident as mentioned by Mr. Lynn could have happened 
during a school day. 

Mr. Lynn, who lives at 316 Sixteenth Street SE., also told the com- 
mittee on Monday night that he had seen a 9-year-old girl purchase a 
gill of gin from the store in which he witnessed the alleged drinking 
party. 
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[From the Washington Daily News, Friday, March 28, 1930] 
STATEMENT OF STOTT IN WARRANTLESS Ram BEING INvEsSTIGATED— 
Precinct COMMANDER'S ALLEGED “ BROADSIDE” AGAINST DISTRICT 
ATTORNEY BRINGS ACTION 


Police Chief Pratt to-day launched an inquiry as to whether Capt. 
William G. Stott, commanding the third precinct, has declared war on 
the District attorney's ofice, or intends to do so. It was for such a 
crusade that Pyt. Robert J. Allen was dismissed from the force. g 

When Major Pratt reached his office this morning he saw new accounts 
in the morning papers of Stott's raid on an alleged speak-easy at 1116 
Eighteenth Street NW., admittedly made without a warrant, after which 
the police smashed the furniture, 


LAUNCHES BROADSIDE 


Stott, so it was reported, then “launched a broadside of criticism” 
at District Attorney Rover's office, saying that he proceeded without a 
warrant because of difficulty he experiences in getting warrants. Stott 
also was quoted as saying that he would take his case to Assistant 
District Attorney Hart, and if he would not act would put it directly up 
to Rover himself. 

Major Pratt summoned Inspector T. R. Bean and instructed him to 
ascertain from Stott whether his actions and utterances had been faith- 
fully reported. 

At the time former Private Allen publicly criticized the District 
attorney's office, Major Pratt stated that the police department had no 
intention of antagonizing the District attorney, with whom it must con- 
stantly cooperate. 

He added that if there arose anything in the nature of a complaint 
concerning the Federal prosecutor or his aides, it was the duty of police- 
men to send it, through official channels, to the chief, who, if he con- 
curred, would transmit it to the commissioners, 

DIPLOMATIC TECHNIQUE 


This technique has been developed so that diplomatic or other com- 
munications between the District government and the District attorney's 
office may be restricted to the heads of the two establishments. The 
theory is that intervention by a subordinate may cause the wires to be 
crossed, with resulting officlal disturbances. 

Major Pratt, too, has continued the policy of former Chief Hesse, in 
protecting constitutional rights of citizens. There is an approved way 
of raiding speak-easies. It does not contemplate smashing into places 
without warrants. 

PLEADS NOT GUILTY 


Frank J. Smith, who was arrested in the warrantless raid, entered a 
plea of not guilty to sale and possession in police court to-day, demanded 
a jury trial, and was released on $1,000 bond. 

Captain Stott led his men on the raid “to find out the attitude of 
Rover on dry enforcement,” he said. Undercover agents had been unable 
to purchase liquor at the Eighteenth Street address. The third pre- 
cinct commander was certain that the apparently vacant house was a 
speak-easy. 

COULDN’T GET WARRANT 

As a buy is necessary to secure a search warrant, Captain Stott went 
ahead with his raid without the necessary papers. 

Police were forced to batter their way through three reinforced doors, 
fitted with electric-alarm systems and secured by 4 by 6 wooden beams. 

In a second-floor room they found a 30-foot mahogany bar and an 
impressive array of glassware, Captain Stott said. On the floor, the 
captain reported, were evidences that about 40 gallons of liquor had 
been hurriedly poured out. 

“The floor was running with liquor,” he said. “It was so wet that 
we were able to use pieces of cardboard and scoop up about a pint and 
a half for evidence.” 

EQUIPMENT DESTROYED 


Smith, the only person found by police in the room, was placed under 
arrest. 

Captain Stott made no attempt to conceal the fact that he raided 
without a warrant and that technically he had no right to enter the 
place. 

But that failed to stop him from using axes and sledge hammers on 
the bar, chair, bottles of pop, the glassware, and fixtures. All were 
smashed and destroyed. 

So many technicalities have been placed in the way of enforcement 
officers, he explained, that he was determined to make a test case to 
see if his precinct could not be dried up by direct action. 


[From the Evening Star, Washington, D. C., Wednesday, April 2, 1930) 


Victim OF ATTACK Has BYN REMOVED—DRUGGIST MYSTERIOUSLY BEATEN 
AS HE Srors CAR ror TRAFFIC SIGNAL 
Physicians early to-day were forced to remove the left eye of Seba L. 
Christie, 36-year-old pharmacist and proprietor of a drug store at Twen- 
tieth Street and Rhode Island Avenue NE., who was beaten with a black- 
jack about 11 o'clock last night in a mysterious attack by an unidentified 
colored man when he halted his car for a traffic light at U and Six- | 
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teenth Streets while on his way from work to his home at 1706 Irving 
Street. 

As Mr. Christie drew up before the red signal the colored man leaped 
to the running board of his machine and vigorously plied a blackjack. 
Christie, taken unawares, did his best to ward off the attack and finally 
managed to get his automobile under way. 

This move apparently thwarted the attacker, who jumped from the 
car and disappeared. Dazed and bleeding from lacerations about the eye 
and mouth, Mr. Christie managed to pilot his car home. There he 
staggered in the door and his wife sent in a hurry call for the Emer- 
gency Hospital ambulance. 

The ambulance surgeon, seeing the nature of Christie’s injury, hurried 
him to the Episcopal Eye, Ear, and Throat Hospital, where he was 
attended by Dr. E. Prefontaina. 

A losing fight was waged to save the eye, and doctors were forced to 
operate several hours after Christie’s arrival at the hospital. 

Christie was unable to furnish a description of his assailant, due to 
the suddenness of the attack and the extent of his injury. He had a 
small amount of money and several pieces of jewelry on his person at the 
time, but his a&sailant was unable to get at them. 


Four STILLS FOUND IN Ram BY Porice—Seize 15 GALLONS OF PEACH 
BRANDY AND ARREST ALLEGED OPERATOR 


Raiding a residence in the 2300 block of Eighteenth Street shortly 
before noon to-day, police of No. 8 precinct destroyed four 25-gallon 
stills, 3 of which were in operation at the time, seized 15 gallons of peach 
brandy, and arrested the alleged operator of the distillery, Charles Welch, 
21 years old, of the 400 block of D Street. 

Capt. Robert E. Doyle, commander of No. 8 precinct, said the still 
had been in operation for some time and that he only succeeded recently 
in obtaining a warrant to search the premises. 

The raiding party included Plain-clothesman W. R. Laflin, W. Mc- 
Ewen, and H. M. Smith. 


[From the Evening Star, Washington, D. C., Thursday, March 27, 1930] 


Srorr Leaps Rar WITHOUT WARRANT; Bar Is DEMOLISHED AND MAN 
ARRESTED—PRECINCT CHIEF CRITICIZES FEDERAL ATTORNEY’S OFFICE ; 
CLAIMS SEARCH PERMITS DIFFICULT TO OBTAIN 


Raiding without a search warrant and at the same time unloosing 
criticism at the office of the United States attorney against what he 
described as the difficulty in obtaining such warrants, Capt. William G. 
Stott, of the third precinct, led three of his men into a supposedly vacant 
house at 1116 Eighteenth Street this afternoon, demolished a 30-foot 
mahogany bar, destroyed 40 gallons of alleged whisky, and arrested 
one man. 

A man giving the name of Frank J. Smith and his address as 1311 
Thirteenth Street, described by the officers as the proprietor, was booked 
at No. 3 precinct on a charge of possession. Then after the arrest was 
made, Captain Stott protested against the difficulty he said Was encoun- 
tered in obtaining search warrants and stated that he intended going 
on the mat" with United States Attorney Leo A. Rover about the 
particular case and similar cases. 


UNABLE TO MAKE “BUY” 


Records at the precinct reveal that policemen have known liquor was 
being sold at the place raided since February 14, Captain Stott said. 
He added that none of the precinct staff had been able to make a “ buy,” 
chiefly because of the elaborate system by which entrance was protected. 

Captain Stott said he raided without a search warrant and that 
technically speaking he and his men had no legal right to enter the 
place. 

Captain Stott and his party broke down a heavy door at the top of 
steep stairs on the second floor. A piece of 4 by 6 planking had been 
let down against the door from the inside. This planking was raised 
by an ingenious pulley device from the inside. Supposed customers 
were identified by a mirror fitted opposite the transom. An electric 
signal device also was used. 

RAG IS USED AS SPONGE 


Captain Stott said that as the party entered the door Smith was 
busy breaking every bottle in sight. It took so long to batter down the 
door that virtually all the bottles were broken when the officers entered, 
but Policeman Patrick O’Brien used a rag as a sponge and gathered 
up enough liquid to fill a pint bottle, and this was taken as evidence. 

The officers’ making the raid, in addition to Captain Stott, were 
Bernard Day, a plain-clothes man; Officer O’Brien and Policeman C. R. 
Blick. 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, when I first introduced my reso- 
lution to investigate the police department of Washington and 
charged that crime was rampant in the city, if Chief Pratt, Dis- 
trict Attorney Rover, Commissioner U. S. Grant, the editor of 
the Washington Post, the members of the grand jury, and cer- 
tain citizens’ associations had said, “We realize that what 
Senator Biease says is true and we are doing all that we can 
to clean up the situation, and while Senator Biease may over- 
draw the picture we know that our police are deficient in edu- 
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eation matters,” and so forth, I would not have had anything 
more to say about the matter but would have simply contented 
myself with trying to help them make Washington a cleaner 
city; but instead of that, quite on the contrary, they said, 
“ BLease did not know what he was talking about; that blind 
tigers were not in Washington; that disorderly houses and gam- 
bling joints were not in Washington ”; and tried to make it appear 
that I did not know conditions here, so I continued to put the 
proof of these facts in the Recoxp and am submitting some fur- 
ther proof this morning, which I ask to have printed in the 
Recorp along with my remarks. 

I now submit the case to the readers of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp and let them see whether the high-up officials of this 
city were doing their duty and whether or not my “surgical 
operation” has been beneficial to Washington in waking up 
these lazy, sleeping officials and others and showing to the 
public that they were either incompetent, wholly ignorant of the 
situation, or lying. 

I hope yet to be of some benefit to the people of the city in 
making improvements—to make it a more beautiful city and a 
safer place for women and children to live. 

Pratt's outburst in the Washington Post of Friday, March 
28, is certainly a big compliment to some of his policemen 
when he says that the trouble is that certain of his men do not 
get enough pay to keep them from being dishonest and dishonor- 
able in the discharge of their duties. If he knew that, why did 
he say I did not know what I was talking about when I exposed 
conditions here? 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had disagreed 
to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 7960) grant- 
ing pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and 
sailors of the Civil War and certain widows and dependent 
children of soldiers and sailors of said war; requested a con- 
ference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and that Mr. Nevson of Wisconsin, Mr. ELLI- 
ort, Mr. Beers, Mr. UnperRwoop, and Mr. Lozier were appointed 
managers on the part of the House at the conference. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The message also announced that the Speaker had affixed his 
signature to the following enrolled bills and joint resolution, 
and they were signed by the Vice President: 

S. 2515. An act allowing the rank, pay, and allowances of a 
colonel, Medical Corps, United States Army, or of a captain, 
Medical Corps, United States Navy, to any medical officer below 
such rank assigned to duty as physician to the White House; 

H. R. 238. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of North Dakota to construct, maintain, and operate a 
free highway bridge across the Missouri River at or near Fort 
Yates, N. Dak.; 

II. R. 563. An act for the relief of Frank Yarlott; 

H. R. 4604, An act to provide for the recording of the Indian 
sign language througli the instrumentality of Maj. Gen. Hugh L. 
Scott, retired, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 6337. An act granting the consent of Congress to George 
H. Glover to construct a private highway bridge across Flan- 
ders Bay, Hancock County, Me., from the mainland at Sorrento 
to Soward Island; 

H. R. 6844. An act to grant the consent of Congress to the 
Highway Department of the State of Tennessee to construct a 
bridge across the Hatchie River on the Bolivar-Jackson Road 
near the town of Bolivar, in Hardeman County, Tenn, ; 

H. R. 7007. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Massachusetts to construct, maintain, and operate a 
free highway bridge across the Merrimack River at or near 
Tyngsboro, Mass. ; 

H. R. 7566. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Highway Department of the State of Tennessee to construct a 
bridge across the Holston River on projected Tennessee High- 
way No. 9 in Knox County, Tenn.; 

H. R. 7580. An act authorizing the county of Lee in the State 
of Iowa and Wayland Special Road District in the county of 
Clark and State of Missouri to construct, maintain, and operate 
a free highway bridge across the Des Moines River at or near 
St. Francisville, Mo.; 

H. R.7829. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Great Southern Lumber Co., of Bogalusa, La., to construct, 
maintain, and operate a railroad bridge across the Bogue Chitto 
River in or near township 3 south, range 11 east, in the parish 
of Washington, State of Louisiana; 

H. R.8807. An act to provide for the coordination of the pub- 
lic-health activities of the Government, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 9038. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of New York to reconstruct, maintain, and operate a free 
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highway bridge across the West Branch of the Delaware River 
at or near Beerston, N. Y.; and 

H. J. Res. 283. Joint resolution making additional appropria- 
tions for certain expenses under the Department of Justice for 
the remainder of the fiseal year 1930. 

ANNIVERSARY OF CHARLESTON AND THE FOUNDING OF THE 
PROVINCE OF CAROLINA 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under authority of House Concur- 
rent Resolution 27, the Chair appoints the Senator from Nevada 
{Mr. Oppre], the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Waxcorr], and 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Brrasnl as the members, 
on the part of the Senate, of the committee to represent Con- 
gress at the celebration to be held in Charleston, S. C., April 
10 to 13, 1930. 

IMPORTATIONS OF OIL AND GASOLINE (S. DOC. NO, 125) 

The VICH PRESIDENT iaid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting, in re- 
sponse to Senate Resolution 229 (submitted by Mr. THOMAS of 
Oklahoma and agreed to March 8, 1930), information relative 
to the importations of oil and gasoline into the United States, 
which, with the accompanying. data, was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 

INTERNATIONAL PARLIAMENTARY CONFERENCE OF COMMERCE (S. DOC. 
NO, 124) 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Acting Secretary of State, transmitting copy of 
a letter from secretary general of the International Parliamen- 
tary Conference of Commerce, extending an invitation to the 
Congress to be represented at the sixteenth plenary assembly 
of the conference to be held at Madrid beginning the 6th of 
October, 1930, and stating that the department would be pleased 
to receive an indication of the views of the Senate with regard 
to the invitation in order that an appropriate reply may be 
made to the secretary general of the conference, which, with 
the accompanying correspondence, was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, and ordered to be printed, 


PETITIONS 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts presented petitions numerously 
signed by sundry citizens of the State of Massachusetts, pray- 
ing for the passage of legislation granting increased pensions 
to veterans of the war with Spain, which were ordered to lie 
on the table. 

He also presented the petition of the Panama Metal Trades 
Council, Balboa Heights, Canal Zone, signed by its secretary, 
John H. Sealey, praying for the passage of legislation granting 
increased pensions to yeterans of the war with Spain, which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


Mr. GREENE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that on April 2, 1930, that committee presented to the President 
of the United States the enrolled bill (S. 3168) to amend the act 
entitled “An act to authorize and direct the survey, construc- 
tion, and maintenance of a memorial highway to connect Mount 
Vernon, in the State of Virginia, with the Arlington Memorial 
Bridge across the Potomac River at Washington,” by adding 
thereto two new sections, to be numbered sections 8 and 9. 

REPORT OF POSTAL NOMINATIONS 

As in open executive session, 

Mr. PHIPPS, from the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads, reported sundry post-office nominations, which were 
placed on the Executive Calendar. 

BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: 

A bill (S. 4070) for the relief of Patrick J. Mulkaren; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 4071) granting an increase of pension to Hettie A. 
Kyker (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 4072) to provide for special assessments for the 
paving of roadways, laying curbs and gutters in the District of 

Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. SIMMONS: 

A bill (S. 4078) granting an increase of pension to Anna 
Lola Hendershott (with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CONNALLY: 

A bill (S. 4074) for the relief of Mary Elizabeth Fox; and 

A bill (S. 4075) for the relief of the heirs of C. K. Bowen, 
deceased ; to the Committee on Claims. 
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By Mr. COPELAND: : 
97 bill (S. 4076) for the relief of the owner of the barge Mary 

š and 

A bill (S. 4077) for the relief of the Union Ferry Co., owners 
of the ferryboat Montauk; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GOULD: 

A bill (S. 4078) granting a pension to Caroline Hoyt (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. HEBERT, from the Committee on Patents, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 10076) to amend sections 476, 482, and 
4934 of the Revised Statutes, sections 1 and 14 of the trade-mark 
act of February 20, 1905, as amended, and section 1 (b) of the 
trade-mark act of March 19, 1920, and for other purposes, re- 
ported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 312) 
thereon. 

Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, to which was referred the bill (S. 3895) to authorize 
the Commissioners of the District of Columbia to widen Wiscon- 
sin Avenue abutting squares 1299, 1300, and 1935, reported it 
without amendment and submitted a report (No. 313) thereon. 

Mr. BINGHAM, from the Committee on Territories and In- 
sular Affairs, submitted a report (No. 314) to accompany the 
bill (H. R. 8559) to authorize the incorporated town of Cordova, 
Alaska, to issue bonds for the construction of a trunk sewer 
system and a bulkhead or retaining wall, and for other pur- 
poses, heretofore reported by him from that committee without 
amendment. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH, from the Committee on Patents, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 4015) to provide for plant 
patents, reported it with amendments and submitted a report 
(No. 315) thereon. 

He also, from the Committee on Banking and Currency, to 
which were referred the following bills, reported them each 
without amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 8877) to amend section 9 of the Federal reserve 
act, as amended (Rept. No. 316) ; and < 

A bill (S. 485) to amend section 9 of the Federal reserve act 
and section 5240 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, 
and for other purposes (Rept. No. 317). 

Mr. ODDIE, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to which 
was referred the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 24) for the payment 
of certain employees of the United States Government in the 
District of Columbia and employees of the District of Columbia 
for March 4, 1929, reported it without amendment and submitted 
a report (No. 318) thereon. 3 

Mr. SWANSON, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 1638) for the relief of William 
Tell Oppenheimer, jr., reported it with amendments and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 319) thereon. 

Mr. COPELAND, from the Committee on Immigration, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 1455) to amend the immigration 
act of 1924 in respect of quota preferences, reported it with 
amendments and submitted a report (No. 322) thereon. 

Mr. MOSES, from the Committee on Rules, to which was re- 
ferred the resolution (S. Res. 227) to amend the Senate rules so 
as to abolish proceedings in Committee of the Whole on bills, 
joint resolutions, and treaties, reported it with amendments. 

Mr. JOHNSON, from the Committee on Commerce, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 9592) to amend section 407 of the 
merchant marine act, 1928, reported it with an amendment. 


RELIEF OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


Mr. JOHNSON. From the Committee on Commerce I report 
back favorably, with certain formal amendments, the bill (S. 
8059) to provide for the advance planning and regulated con- 
struction of certain public works, for the stabilization of indus- 
try, and for the prevention of unemployment during periods of 
business depression, and I submit a report (No. 320) thereon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Harri in the chair). 
The bill will be placed on the calendar. 

Mr. JOHNSON. From the same committee I also report back 
favorably, with certain formal amendments, the bill (S. 3061) 
to amend section 4 of the act entitled “An act to create a De- 
partment of Labor,” approved March 4, 1913, and I submit a 
report (No. 321) thereon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
calendar. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, the senior Senator from Cali- 
fornia has just made a report on behalf of the Committee on 
Commerce of some legislation introduced by me dealing with 
the subject of unemployment. So far as I know, everybody 
agrees that that is a subject which ought to be dealt with, and 
aa mar as I know, there is no opposition to the proposed legts- 
lation, 


The bill will be placed on the 
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T ask unanimous consent that these bills may be made a spe- 
cial order for April 15. I fix that day in order to give the 
committee an opportunity to pass upon another bill, which is 
really a companion bill to these two bills, dealing comprehen- 
sively with the same subject. I understand the committee will 
take that bill under consideration on next Thursday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. FESS rose. 

Mr. WAGNER. I may say to the Senator from Ohio that I 
discussed the matter with the senior Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
Watson], and he told me he saw no objection to the request. 

Mr. FESS. Did the Senator discuss it with the chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations? I do not think the Senator 
would have any trouble in having the bills considered, but it is a 
question whether it is wise to fix some particular time for their 
consideration. 

Mr. WAGNER. If the bills may be made a special order, 
I will be quite willing to give way for an appropriation bill on 
that day. 

Mr. FESS. That is the only question I had in mind. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. BLACK obtained the floor, 


PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Harre» in the chair) laid 
before the Senate the action of the House of Representatives 
disagreeing to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
7960) granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain 
soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and to certain widows 
and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said war, and 
requesting a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I move that the Senate insist 
upon its amendments, agree to the conference asked by the 
House, and that the Chair appoint the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Presiding Officer appointed 
Mr. Romxsox of Indiana, Mr. Noreseck, Mr. SCHALL, Mr. 
WHEELER, and Mr. Brarron conferees on the part of the Senate. 


MEMORIAL TO WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, if the Senator from Alabama will 
yield, from the Committee on the Library I report favorably 
Senate Joint Resolution 127, authorizing the erection on the 
public grounds in the city of Washington, D. C., of a memorial 
to William Jennings Bryan. I call it to the attention of the 
junior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HOWELL]. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICHR. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield just for a request, not for a speech at 
this time. 

Mr. HOWELL. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the joint resolution just reported by the Sen- 
ator from Ohio. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. McNARY. My attention was otherwise occupied for the 
moment. What is the measure? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is a joint resolution intro- 
duced by the junior Senator from Nebraska providing for the 
erection of a memorial to William Jennings Bryan in the city 
of Washington. 

Mr. McNARY. Personally, I have no objection; but the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norars] ex- 
pressed the hope that no legislation would be taken up until 
we had a final vote on the Muscle Shoals measure. If one 
exception is made, there will be many other requests. Indeed, 
I know of a number of Senators who want matters on the 
calendar taken up, if the Senator from Nebraska permits 
anything else to be considered. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, my attention was diverted. I 
did not know what was being suggested. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not think we ought to lay aside the un- 
finished business every few minutes, if anyone is ready to speak 
upon it. 

Mr. FESS. I had just reported a joint resolution from the 
Committee on the Library. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have no objection to yielding to some Sena- 
tor to make a report, or something of that kind. The difficulty 
is that if we take up one bill some other Senator will have 
another one, and the first thing we know we will have a debate 
on something besides the unfinished business. I do not want 
to be discourteous to anybody. I am not opposed to the joint 
resolution introduced by my colleague; of course, I am in favor 
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of it. It is just what I would like to have done, and perhaps 
this evening, if we come to a time when no one is ready to 
speak on the unfinished business, just before adjournment, we 
may be able to take the joint resolution up; but I do not think 
we ought to take it up now. Let us go on with the regular 
order. = 
Mr. HOWELL. Very well, Mr. President. 
EXECUTIVE MESSAGES 


Sundry messages in writing were communicated to the Senate 
from the President of the United States by Mr. Latta, one of 
his secretaries. 


ADDRESS BY HON. FRANK B. KELLOGG ON WORLD PEACE 


Mr. GILLETT. Mr. President, I ask leave to have published 
in the Recorp an address delivered by Hon. Frank B. Kellogg 
before the League of Political Education, in the Town Hall, 
New York City, March 28, 1930, on the subject of “ The United 
States and the Outlook for World Peace.” 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


I have been invited to speak on the subject of The United States 
and the Outlook for World Peace.” I am willing and anxious to be 
a member of that great army of earnest men and women who are 
to-day working all over the world to eliminate the horrors of war. 
So far as the antiwar pact is the fruit of that world-wide demand, 
I can probably say nothing new. The story of the pact is told in the 
correspondence leading to its consumation, and over and over again 
by statesmen, publicists, and the press; but the story of this world 
evolutionary movement for peace can not be told too often. It should 
be told to your children in the home and in the schools, in the churches, 
in peace societies, civie organizations, and in the press. 

World revolution of this magnitude will not be accomplished by a 
single stroke of the pen, however universal and important the act 
may be. It will be accomplished when the conscience of mankind 
is stirred and public opinion revolts against war. It was in this spirit 
that the peace pact was born. It must be with this spirit that the 
movement is carried on to fruition. There have been movements for 
peace before. There have been organizations, conferences, and treaties 
to maintain peace and ameliorate the horrors of war. But never before 
has there been a world-wide, almost universal demand for the abolition 
of war. What is the cause of this great tidal wave of public opinion? 
Does it presage the advancement of civilization, the stirring of the 
moral forces of mankind, and the dawn of peace? Abuses of power 
always bring movements for human liberty. The world has been 
shocked and awakened by the appalling catastrophe of the last great 
conflict. 

Writing near the beginning of the nineteenth century, De Segur, a 
French historian and one of Napoleon’s generals, said: 

“ Universal peace is the dream of the wise. War is the history of 
mankind.” 

Undoubtedly at that time and for nearly a century afterwards 
this was the general concept of the place of war in national life. War 
heroes and international conflicts formed the chief topic of historians 
in the life of nations. If one looks back for more than 2,000 years 
before the last great conflict, the student of history will conclude that 
the cynical remark of De Segur was justified. But notwithstanding 
this, with the advancement of modern civilization, the spread of knowl- 
edge and the influence of religion, there has been a movement, gradual 
but powerful, toward the abolition of war. It is not difficult to see 
what, during the last 10 years, has given such an impetus to the 
movement. It was not alone the spread of ideals of higher education 
or the work of the idealist or dreamer. It was a practical demon- 
stration to the world of the result of the most appalling war which 
ever afflicted mankind. 

On that fateful day of June, 1914, Archduke Ferdinand, heir to the 
throne of Austria, was murdered in the streets of Serajevo, Bosnia, then 
under the Government of Austria. It was a brutal crime, for which the 
perpetrators should have been and were punished under the laws of the 
country. But can anyone say that to plunge all Europe—yes, most of 
the world—into war was a justifiable punishment? Nine million in- 
nocent men gave their lives upon the field of battle. Millions of widows 
and orphans suffered intolerable misery, and death left its mark on 
millions of homes. The destruction and war losses exceeded all the wars 
combined for more than a hundred years. This picture need not be 
drawn again. It is indelibly stamped upon the memory of every man 
and woman who went through this dark period, and has been bequeathed 
to the generations following. 

The murder of the archduke was not the real cause of the war. It 
was the spark which touched off the powder magazine of Europe—a 
Europe already prepared for war. The cause of the war lies much 
deeper. The practice of centuries which considered war as the only 
remedy, the age-long belief that it was the legitimate instrument of na- 
tional policy, excessive armament fears, national jealousies, racial 
hatreds, and economic rivalry were among its causes. Europe had been 
preparing for it for many years. Many thoughtful men foresaw the 
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storm, but to the great mass of peace-loving people it came like a 
thunderbolt from a clear sky, and they were powerless to prevent it or 
to exerclse any reasonable restraint. They were rushed into a war 
which they did not desire and the cause of which few understood. This 
momentous decision was made by a few men in governments assuming 
to speak for millions of people whose sentiments they did not represent. 
To be sure, they exercised the power common in the old régime whereby 
the declaration of war was the prerogative of government officials and 
in the decision of which the people had no voice, 

It was the recollection of these events and the horrors of this awful 
calamity which awakened the spirit of nations. Ten years have not 
dimmed the memory of these events. When one realizes the develop- 
ment, even since the close of that war, in scientific discoveries, in im- 
provements in the machinery of destruction, in poisoned gas, in avia- 
tion, and in naval and war armaments, one can scarcely apprehend the 
results of another world war. When people say that war has and will 
always exist in the life of nations they forget that the war of to-day is 
not that of a half century and centuries ago. Cruel and barbaric as 
those wars were, they were nothing to the destruction of the whole 
lands, cities, and peoples in the last war, and there came a time when 
men and women inquired: Is there no remedy for this? Is there no 
other means of settling international disputes than the awful arbitra- 
ment of arms? Is the twentieth-century civilization to survive or 
is it to disappear like many of the forgotten civilizations? 

To say that because war has always existed it must continue is to 
acknowledge the impotency of peoples to advance in the scale of civili- 
zation. The examples of all history contradict this. The development 
of individual liberty and benevolent governments, the abolition of 
slavery, the spread of Christianity and education, the advancement of 
the arts and sciences, the improvement in conditions of living and of 
industry all point to a continual progress, and why not progress in the 
abolition of war? 

Much has been accomplished in the last 10 years by conferences and 
treaties between nations. The Washington conference entered into the 
4 power treaty whereby the United States, the British Empire, France, 
and Japan agreed to respect their rights and relations to their insular 
possessions, and insular dominions in the region of the Pacific, and 
agreed that if there should develop a controversy arising out of these 
questions they should invite the other parties to a conference to which 
should be referred the subject for consideration and adjustment. 

The League of Nations was created with a view to prevent conflicts 
between all nations; the Locarno treaties to guarantee the peace of 
Central Europe and for the adjustment of any questions which might 
threaten war in that region. That their object was the high purpose 
of maintaining peace, and that they have to a great extent been effective, 
must be admitted by all candid minds. That they are not perfect and 
muy not accomplish everything desired is not an argument that they 
do not constitute important steps toward the goal of peace. No great 
reform was ever accomplished in a day or by a single act, but step by 
step in earnest and thoughtful progress. 

It was in the atmosphere of the world's longing for peace and as a 
further step in its accomplishment that the treaty of Paris was born. 
It was the expression of the hope of millions of people. It came from 
the memory of desolated battle fields, from ruined homes, and broken 
men—memories which have stirred the great beating heart of humanity. 
Is it any wonder that there should be a world-wide protest against the 
horrors of war? As we look back over the titanic struggle and view 
its sacrifice of millions of men, the devastated nations and appalling 
losses, the misery and the crime which followed in its wake, is it any 
wonder that the peoples of the world are now insisting that there should 
be guaranties against the recurrence of such calamities? 

As we look back over the ages we find that war has been the acknowl- 
edged instrument of national policy. It has been legalized by inter- 
national law. What was needed in my opinion as a step in human 
progress was a solemn declaration, a binding agreement backed by the 
sentiment of the peoples of the world outlawing war, and, instead of 
recognizing its legality, making it a crime against the law of nations, 
a treaty so simple and unconditional that the people of all nations 
could understand it, a declaration which could be a rallying point for 
world sentiment, a foundation on which to build a world peace. It was 
for this reason that the authors of the treaty believed that the psycho- 
logical effect of a multilateral treaty would be greater than 60 bilateral 
treaties. 

When every nation in the world joins in this solemn pledge they will 
hesitate to go to war and to face the condemnation of all the world. 
I might say in passing that the treaty has been signed, adhered to, and 
ratified by their congresses and parliaments by 58 nations. Does any- 
one believe that this treaty would have been made had there not been 
an overwhelming sentiment and demand for it? 

Already there are those who wish to weaken it and those who wish 
to strengthen it. We make no claim to perfection. All of the steps 
which have been taken to prevent war, to improve the condition of the 
world are of course subject to the errors of judgment and the frailties 
of humanity. In the last few months I have seen many suggestions 
from thé advocates of perfection for changing and improving the treaty 
and providing some means for enforcement, I do not say that this 
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treaty will immediately accomplish all that peoples have been struggling 
for throughout the ages, but I do say that I would not change one word. 
I should leave it as an absolute, unconditional pledge of nations and of 
peoples not to go to war, to renounce it as a national policy, and to 
settle all disputes by pacific means. No agreement could be more simple, 
unconditional, and better understood. I would leave it to be impressd 
upon the minds and the consciences of all the coming generations. 

It is said by some that it is nothing but a treaty. How are you going 
to enforce it? There are only two means of enforcing a treaty. One is 
by war; the other is by the overpowering strength of public opinion. 
There is no easy magic way to world peace. It will be accomplished 
when the men and women of all nations determine that there shall be 
peace, when those at the head of governments recognize their respon- 
sibility for treaty obligations and their responsibility to the people, 
when nations are trained in the practice of arbitration, judicial settle- 
ments, and diplomatic means of adjusting controversies. It is said that 
this is a species of impracticable idealism, the figment of a dreamer's 
mind. But all great reforms have their origin in ideals. I know there 
are many intelligent and high-minded men who believe that the only 
means of enforcing this treaty is to create some supertribunal to decide 
when a nation has violated it and to punish the offender or enforce the 
treaty by arms. I do not believe that this is possible of accomplish- 
ment. Who is going to decide these questions and who is going to apply 
the force for punishment? 

It was evident that to try to negotiate a treaty to meet all these 
doubts and solve all these problems would be a hopeless task. Not 
only would it have been impossible to negotiate a treaty with all of the 
nations of the world containing such conditions and provisions for sanc- 
tions but I doubt very much the efficacy of any such treaty. I believe 
that in the 10 years of the life of the League of Nations it has accom- 
plished very much in the cause of peace, but its accomplishments have 
been through consultation and conciliation. Its influence has been by 
moral suasion rather than by force. In no instance has war been pre- 
vented by the force of arms. 

It is a significant fact that the council and assembly of the League 
of Nations are now taking steps to bring the league covenant into har- 
mony with the antiwar pact, thereby pledging the members of the 
league unconditionally against war. At the September meeting the 
British Government offered a resolution to carry out this purpose. In 
presenting this resolution the British Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, speaking of the covenant, said: 

“It went very far toward restricting the right of each state to resort 
to private war, but it did not go all the way. It left certain cases, 
notably under articles 12 and 15, where the right of private war in cer- 
tain circumstances continued.” 

This proposition was discussed very generally at the assembly meet- 
ing in September, 1929. The position was supported by Great Britain, 
France, and by the representatives of a large number of other countries, 
members of the league. A resolution was adopted requesting the council 
to appoint a committee of 11 to draft amendments to the covenant of 
the league necessary to bring it into harmony with the pact of Paris. 
This resolution, among other things, declares: y 

“That it is desirable that the terms of the covenant of the league 
should not accord any longer to members of the league a right to have 
recourse to war in cases in which that right has been renounced by the 
provisions of the pact of Paris referred to above.“ 

This committee met on February 20 at Geneva and unanimously 
reported amendments to the preamble and to articles 12, 13, and 15 
of the covenant, pledging members of the league to settle all difer- 
ences by pacific means and agreeing, in no case, to resort to war for 
the solution of their disputes. 

The importance of this change in the league covenant can not be 
overemphasized. It brings the league covenant in harmony with the 
unconditional agreement not to go to war contained in the pact of 
Paris. 

I am a great believer in conferences, diplomatie intervention, concili- 
ation, arbitration, and judicial settlement of disputes. It has been said 
by some that this treaty should contain some such provisions. The 
objection to this is that all nations could not agree on the same pro- 
visions for settlement of disputes and advancing peace, but they could 
agree to outlaw war. Furthermore we haye such treaties and new 
treaties are being made advancing the progress of conciliation and arbi- 
tration, Why change this treaty or encumber it with any such pro- 
visions? I would not amend this treaty with any conditions that en- 
visage or contemplate war or in any way weaken the unconditional 
pledge of nations. Al that can be accomplished by conciliation, arbi- 
tration, and diplomatic means of settlement of disputes can be provided 
by other treaties, as has been done to a very great extent. It is not 
necessary that this treaty should contain provisions for consultation in 
the event of threatened hostility. Such consultation is inherent in the 
treaty. Any of the signatory powers may call the attention of belliger- 
ents to the provisions of this treaty and urge its maintenance unim- 
paired, as was done in the late threatened conflict between Russia and 
China. 

I know that some of the press and public men criticized our Secretary 
of State for joining with other nations in diplomatically calling the 
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attention of Russia and China to the provisions of this treaty. It was 
said by some that it was an unfriendly act and none of our business. 
Where all nations have joined in a treaty not to go to war but to settle 
their disputes by pacific means, why isn't it the business of any sig- 
natory of such a treaty to use its influence to adjust the difficulties 
and prevent a war? 

It was certainly the business of the United States to do everything it 
eould to prevent the violation of a treaty which it and the other na- 
tions bad signed. I am convinced that these criticisms of the action 
of our Government arose from the long-established theory that war be- 
tween two nations is their own private affair and that any interven- 
tion, by diplomacy or otherwise, is an unneutral act. The time is past 
when war is of interest only to the belligerents—it is now of interest 
to all the world. Under international practice and as recognized by The 
Hague Conyention such intervention is not only proper but the duty 
of every signatory of this treaty. This was provided for by the first 
Hague conference in 1899. A treaty was entered into to which many 
of the nations were parties, including Russia and China, providing as 
follows: 


ARTICLE i 


“Independently of this recourse, the signatory powers recommend that 
one or more powers, strangers to the dispute, should, on their own 
initiative, and as far as circumstances may allow, offer their good 
offices or mediation to the states at variance. 

“ Powers, strangers to the dispute, have the right to offer good offices 
or mediation, even during the course of hostilities. 

„The exercise of this right can never be regarded by one or the other 
of the parties in conflict as an unfriendly act.” 

A like provision is contained in the Second Hague Convention. 

Of course, some people immediately seized upon the reply of Russia 
to show that the treaty had no effect. But Russia has not yet gone 
to war, and I believe that the treaty solemnly entered into by Russia 
and China has had a great restraining influence. I am convinced that 
it bas also had such influence in the threatened conflict between Bolivia 
and Paraguay, and its influence will grow with time. It certainly is 
the duty of any of the signatories of this multilateral world treaty to 
use every legitimate influence to maintain its integrity and to prevent 
conflicts in violation of it. I do not mean by what I have said that 
the making of this treaty between all the nations is the end or should 
be the end of all effort to maintain world peace. 

I am constantly being asked what I would suggest to implement the 
treaty and advance the cause of peace. My answer has always been: 
Educate the public mind in the principles of peace; increase by treaties 
and practice conciliation, arbitration, and judicial settlement of interna- 
tional disputes. 

Impress upon the people of the world the importance of making 
their voice heard in the counsels of nations, This should be done in 
the schools, colleges, and universities, in the churches, in peace societies, 
and in all civic and commercial organizations. For if the treaty is 
to be kept as the solemn pledge of nations, it must be backed by 
public opinion, and public opinion to-day in the govérnments of the 
world is more potent than ever before. Such education is not in the 
least inconsistent with one’s patriotic duty to his country. I am not 
an internationalist who believes in discouraging the highest senti- 
ments of devotion to public duty and national patriotism. There is 
no nobler sacrifice than to give one’s life for his country and there 
is no higher duty than to prevent the necessity of such a sacrifice. 
Our history is rich in heroie deeds for the preservation of human 
liberty ; but is there any greater obligation of citizens, of peoples, and 
nations than to eliminate war as the means of obtaining and preserving 
human liberty and the advancement of civilization? There are cer- 
tainly other means of adjusting international disputes. Great progress 
has been made along these lines since the war and further progress 
ean and, I believe, will be made. I mean the adjustment of disputes 
through diplomatic means, through conciliation and arbitration and 
judicial settlements. To a very great extent the machinery for these 
international activities has been created by treaties, but I am con- 
vinced that this work should go on not only in impressing upon gov- 
ernments the importance of such means of adjustment, but from time 
to time improving and strengthening the machinery. 

Before discussing the treaties which have been made for arbitration 
and conciliation, let me suggest that there seems to be some confusion 
in the public mind as to the proper function of a treaty for arbitration 
and judicial settlement and one providing machinery for conciliation. 

Arbitration or judicial settlement can only apply to juridical qnes- 
tions—that is, questions capable of being decided by a tribunal on prin- 
ciples of established law, such as the construction of treaties or claims 
arising under well-established principles of imternational law. But 


while these questions often endanger the peace of states, they are not 
the only questions which have in the past been the cause of war, and 
it is my opinion that they are less liable to cause war than political or 
other causes, Such controversies can only be adjusted by diplomatic 
intervention or conciliation tribunals, and it is in this field that the 
advocates of world peace can accomplish most through educational 
policies. 
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Great progress has been made in arbitration and conciliation treaties 
in the last 10 years. The United States has in the past had many 
bilateral treaties of arbitration and treaties for conciliation. Time 
does not permit me to discuss these in detail. At a conference called 
by the last Pan American Union, and held in Washington in December, 
1928, and January, 1929, all the Pan American States except Argentina 
entered into a multilateral compulsory-arbitration treaty for the adjust- 
ment of all juridical questions and a multilateral conciliation treaty, 
both of which were in advance of any other treaties ever made by the 
United States. These treaties have not yet been ratified by all the Gov- 
ernments, but I have confidence that they will be. The United States 
Senate has ratified the conciliation treaty, but has not yet ratified the 
arbitration treaty. When these treaties are ratified, appropriate tribu- 
nals will bave been established for arbitration and to start the process 
of mediation and conciliation. I am convinced that all of the nations 
of the Western Hemisphere are profoundly impressed with the impor- 
tance of these treaties. In Europe and the Far East the United States 
and other countries have made many bilateral arbitration treaties and 
conciliation treaties and there is a project now pending before the 
League of Nations for general arbitration, judicial settlement and con- 
ciliation. The league itself was constituted mainly for the purpose of 
providing for conciliation and in that field its activities have been most 
beneficial, 

WORLD COURT 

Another very important step has been taken in furtherance of the 
process of judicial settlement of international disputes. I refer to the 
creation of the World Court. I can add little to what has been said 
by Messrs. Root and Hughes in discussing this question. Both have 
been Secretaries of State and have had great experience in the adjust- 
ment of international controversies by diplomatic negotiation and by 
arbitration. Mr. Root was one of the framers of the World Court 
statute. Mr. Hughes has been one of the eminent judges of that court. 
The United States has for many years been an advocate of the estab- 
lishment of such a tribunal. The nearest approach to it was made at 
The Hague conference when The Hague tribunal was established. But 
that was little more than creating a permanent panel from which 
arbitrators could be drawn, if nations so desired, for the establishment 
of arbitration tribunals. The advantages of a permanent tribunal with 
judges elected for a definite term of years and selected as they have 
been from eminent lawyers of various nations over the ordinary arbi- 
tration tribunal is manifest. People all over the world have more confi- 
dence in such a court made up of distinguished judges who realize the 
responsibilities of their position and the judicial attitude which always 
goes with a court. It is less liable to be affected by political considera- 
tions than is the ordinary arbitration tribunal. Arbitration is cumber- 
some, expensive, and the creation of the arbitration court is very 
difficult. The usual practice is for each nation to select one or two 
members and the arbitrator or third or fifth member is selected by 
some foreign country. It has been my experience that political con- 
siderations are much more liable to enter into the construction of such 
a court. The United States has as much to gain by the establishment 
of such a court as any country in the world. Under our system of juris- 
prudence the people are familiar with the adjudication of questions by 
such a tribunal, 

There seems to be some misunderstanding of the functions of the 
World Court. In some quarters it is evidently feared that the court 
may pass on political questions and domestic questions which are exclu- 
sively within the jurisdiction of any sovereign state. If one will take 
pains to read the statute carefully, it will be seen that no such ques- 
tions can possibly be submitted to the court without the agreement of 
the parties. Article 36 of the statute provides: 

“The jurisdiction of the court comprises all cases which the parties 
refer to it and all matters specially provided for in treaties and conven- 
tions In force.” 

There is also a provision of the statute which permits nations to sign 
the so-called optional clause by which they declare “as compulsory 
ipso facto and without special agreement, in relation to any other 
member or state accepting the same obligation, the jurisdiction in all or 
any of the classes of legal disputes concerning— 

“ (a) The interpretation of a treaty; 

“ (b) Any question of international law; 

(e) The existence of any fact which, if established, would constitute 
a breach of an international obligation; 

“(d) The nature or extent of the reparation to be made for the 
breach of an international obligation.” 

Tt will thus be seen that the court has no jurisdiction of political or 
domestic questions and that even if the United States should sign the 
compulsory clause, which it has not done, it only applies to purely 
Juridical questions, that is, questions arising under a treaty or under 
well-settled principles of international law. We have signed such a 
treaty with the South American countries and signed bilateral treaties 
with many countries for arbitration of such questions. 

The common argument is made against the World Court that it is a 
league court, thereby implying some control over the court or connection 
with the league which would be objectionable to the American people. 
Let us examine this subject. The league did not originate the idea, 
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formulate the statute, or adopt it. It is true that article 14 of the 
league covenant provided as follows: 

“The council shall formulate and submit to the members of the 
league for adoption plans for the establishment of a Permanent Court 
of International Justice.” 

The idea of establishing a world court did not originate with the 
framers of the covenant. It had been discussed by statesmen and in 
conferences for many years. Two American Secretaries of State had 
instructed the American delegates at The Hague conferences in 1899 
and 1907 to try to obtain the establishment of such a tribunal. 

Pursuant to article 14 of the covenant, the council appointed a com- 
mittee of jurists to draft a statute of the Court of International Jus- 
tice. Mr. Elihu Root was a member of that committee. The principal 
obstacle which prevented the establishment of a world tribunal of 
this nature was some plan for the election of the judges that would 
satisfy the large nations and the small ones. No such plan had ever 
been devised until the meeting of the committee appointed by the coun- 
cil. I understand Mr. Root proposed the present system for the election 
of judges. It must be remembered also that the judges must first be 
nominated or proposed by the representatives of each country in the 
permanent court of arbitration known as The Hague tribunal, and 
those representatives are appointed by the separate states. The United 
States has four members of The Hague tribunal, appointed by this Gov- 
ernment. In the election of Mr. Hughes, for instance, the members 
of The Hague tribunal from the United States proposed his name, 
and he was elected by the council and the assembly of the league, as all 
other judges are elected. Each must receive a majority vote of the 
council and of the assembly acting separately where all the nations’ 
members of the league are represented. So far as I can recollect, no 
objection was made by the Senate to this system of electing judges, 
and the only reservation made was that the United States should have 
a vote equal with the other countries, both in the council and as- 
sembly, in such election, and the only commitments the United States 
makes in joining the World Court is to pay its share of the expenses 
of the court, amounting to about $38,000. The statute of the World 
Court was not adopted by the League of Nations; it was adopted by 
each separate country, whether a member of the league or not, the 
same as any treaty is made. 

Another argument that I have heard is that the court will apply 
“league law.” I do not exactly know what is meant by this, but every 
lawyer knows that the League of Nations does not and can not create 
international law. I can not see any danger whatever of the League of 
Nations having any influence in the court in the future any more than 
it has in the past, and I do not believe any fair-minded man familiar 
with the history of the court can claim that it has been subject to any 
improper influence, but, on the contrary, has maintained the high tra- 
ditions of a great court. Why should the United States be afraid of 
associating itself with a court thus created? The court can not pass on 
political or domestice questions, can not pass on any question but a 
purely judicial one, and with the consent of the United States. Cer- 
tainly the United States has had much more intimate association with 
the League of Nations activities than would it have by joining the 
World Court, a purely judicial tribunal. 

Ever since the creation of the league the United States has sent 
delegates to very many conferences called by the league to consider a 
large number of subjects in which the United States was equally in- 
terested with other states. These conferences have considered a variety 
of subjects, such as disarmament, control of traffic in opium, control of 
traffic in arms, special commission on arms manufacture, international 
economic conference, conference on abolition of import and export pro- 
hibitions, restrictions on counterfeiting of currency, and to formulate 
proposals for the codification of international law. To 22 conferences 
the United States has sent regular delegates, and as to many of them 
Congress has appropriated the money to bear the expenses without 
objection. Besides this we have sent unofficial delegates in advisory 
capacity to 20 more conferences. This practice is necessary. Most of 
the nations of the world belong to the league, and the league's activities 
are to consider through conferences many of these most important sub- 
jects. Either the United States must attend where it has an interest 
or be left entirely outside with no means of protecting the interests of 
its citizens, and in many of these conferences, I am sure, the American 
delegates have had great influence. 

One hears the common expression that the World Court is a “ back 
door for entry into the league.” I can not see how there is the slightest 
ground for such statement. Joining the World Court certainly is not as 
intimate a connection with the league as the numerous conferences which 
the United States has attended. In fact, I can not see any connection 
with the league, but out of extra precaution the Senate adopted the 
reservation providing that: 

“Such adherence shall not be taken to involve any legal relation on 
the part of the United States to the League of Nations, or the assump- 
tion of any obligations by the United States under the treaty of 
Versailles.” 

This provision of the reservation was readily accepted by all the other 
countries, 
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I think one of the great objections to the court by some is its au- 
thority and practice of delivering advisory opinions. There is, I think, 
much misunderstanding on this subject. The advisory opinions of the 
court can only be given upon legal questions and by the consent of the 
parties. The Root protocol clearly protects the United States against 
the court giving an advisory opinion on any question in which the United 
States has or claims an interest without its consent. 

While it is true that in this country advisory opinions are not gen- 
erally authorized, however, 13 States haye adopted the uniform declara- 
tory judgments act. Moreover, the idea of jurists in foreign countries is 
different from the idea of jurists in our country. I can not see how 
the possession of power to give an advisory opinion, if the court sees 
fit, can be prejudicial to the United States. If anyone will read with 
care the 16 advisory opinions delivered by the court, he will see that 
the result has been the pacific settlement of disputes, many of them 
difficult of solution and liable to produce armed conflict between nations. 

If the United States wishes for the creation of an international 
court, there is no other way than to join the one now existing and which 
has been functioning for years. It can not be expected that all the rest 
of the world will subordinate its views to a new creation simply to 
obtain the adhesion of the United States. 


DISARMAMENT 


One of the most important steps in the maintenance of world peace 
is the reduction and limitation of armament, both land and naval. 
This was recognized by all of the allied countries at the close of the 
war, for in framing the league one of the important articles provided 
that “the members of the league recognize that the maintenance of 
peace requires the reduction of national armament to the lowest point 
consistent with national defense,” and provision was made formulating 
plans for such reduction. The preliminary conferences called by the 
league have been working on this subject for the last five years. I am 
satisfied that the United States has always been in favor of reduction 
and limitation of naval armament. I know that the President and our 
distinguished delegation in London have worked and are working 
earnestly for this purpose. I realize when we take into account the 
age-long prejudices and reliance on armament it is not an easy task, 
but I see no harm in stating certain general principles. 

That competition in building armament is one of the causes of war 
will be admitted by everybody. It is unnecessary to point to many 
examples, and especially to the competition of armament in Europe 
just before the great conflict. If, notwithstanding the declaration of 
the nations made many times since the war for a reduction in arma- 
ment, notwithstanding the nations of the world signed a treaty out- 
lawing war, notwithstanding the many treaties like the League of 
Nations, Locarno, and 4-power treaties, notwithstanding the advance- 
ment in arbitration and concillation, the principal naval and military 
powers continue to increase armament, the effect on the world is bound 
to be disastrous. The burden of such armaments to-day is enormous, 
and every individual citizen in every country will be the poorer. Fre- 
quently we see the charge made in the press that in spite of the protests 
of peace the big naval and military powers are constantly increasing 
armament, 

I know that the people of this country are hopeful for the success of 
the London Conference, but I believe it would be unfortunate if there 
should be a general increase in the aggregate armaments of the world 
instead of a decrease. Increase of armaments of the big naval powers 
will not meet the situation. It will not convince the world of our 
intention to keep peace; it will not meet the frequent pledges of nations 
since the World War to reduce armament; it will not prevent com- 
petitive building; it will go far to maintain the whole system of balance 
of power, of military alliance, and of maintenance of peace by increas- 
ing armament. In the reduction of armament there is perfect safety. 
No one or two nations are going to be able to dominate the world. 
The control of the seas by one power is now an impossible dream. The 
security of the world can only be obtained by mutual consideration, 
confidence, and the advance of pacific settlement of disputes. The five 
powers represented in London were allies in the last war. They have 
a greater naval armament to-day than they had at the time of the 
Geneva Conference in 1927 and their fleets are more effective than at 
any time since the close of the war. During the last 10 years of pro- 
found peace their armaments have been adequate for defense. 

What has occurred in that time to require additional building? Is 
there any more danger to-day than there was immediately after the 
Great War? It should, however, be understood that whatever reduction 
is agreed on in London the United States will have to retain a very 
considerable building program if it maintains parity with Great Britain. 

If a 5-power treaty can not be made, then I hope they may enter 
into a 3-power treaty on the basis of the tentative understanding be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States with a reduction of battle- 
ships between now and 1936. This would be a step in the right direc- 
tion and would manifestly save the United States several hundred 
million doliars over what we would otherwise spend under the present 
building program and would saye Great Britain and Japan correspond- 
ing amounts, 
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When asked why these enormous programs of building are neces- 
sary we are told to furnish “adequate defense.” We might ask, De- 
fense against whom? Outside of the five powers represented there are 
very small nayal armaments in the world. Are they building against 
each other? If this is true there is little hope for permanent peace. 
Adequate defense is the Shibboleth of every big navy and army advo- 
cate in the world. What do they mean by nayal needs when Great 
Britain, the United States, and Japan have greater naval forces than 
all the rest of the world put together. Naval needs are apparently 
measured by fears, suspicions, and national pride. Is there greater 
security for any of the five powers by increasing its navy when all 
the others make like increases? As a matter of fact the greatest se- 
curity would be to reduce the navies to a point which would make 
aggression impossible. In closing, I wish to answer the question: 
What is the outlook for peace? In my judgment it is better than 
ever before in the history of the world. We are now passing through 
one of the few periods when all the world is at peace. We have seen 
the appalling effect of a World War. Since that time great strides 
have been made in the interests of peace. The conscience of the world 
has been stirred. Men and women no longer look upon war as a 
necessity in national life. The advocates of peace have every reason 
to be encouraged but should not relax their efforts. 

As long as the people of the world continue to believe that war must 
be prevented and armaments reduced, conferences will continue to 
oceur. The fact that the London Conference is a present-day event 
must not give it a disproportionate place in our imaginations. Previous 
conferences—Versailles, Washington, Geneva, and others—each of these 
marked advance in the general movement. They have encouraged the 
current of thought of which the logical outcome is the present state 
of international opinion. They have prepared the way for this and 
further conferences to extend the subject and ultimately to reach 
greater results. 

We should not be discouraged if this conference does not accomplish 
everything which the advocates of disarmament wish. No evil which 
is as old as civilization itself can be eliminated in 1 year or 10 years. 
This conference will mark a measure of achievement and will point 
the way along the road to greater achievement which lies before us. 


PROHIBITION ENFORCEMENT 


Mr. BROOKHART. Mr, President, on yesterday I gave notice 
that I would to-day discuss the charts placed on the Senate 
walls by the Association Against Prohibition. The managers in 
charge of the Muscle Shoals resolution, however, have indicated 
that they prefer that we shall proceed with that measure until 
it is disposed of before we take up another subject, and there- 
fore I give notice that I shall address the Senate to-morrow. 


MUSCLE SHOALS 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 49) to provide for 
the national defense by the creation of a corporation for the 
operation of the Government properties at and near Muscle 
Shoals, in the State of Alabama, and for other purposes. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I am very anxious to dispose 
of this bill to-day if it is possible. I am sorry that all Senators 
were not here to hear the very able speech of the senior Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] on yesterday and again on to-day. 

The Senator from Nebraska has told the country truly that 
one of the great problems Congress now has before it is the 
conservation of the water power of the Nation, the circumven- 
tion of the Power Trust people in their efforts to gobble up all 
the powers sites in all the States of the Union. 

A few years ago in my State a distinguished citizen saw the 
Tennessee River at its best. The flood was on, and he said, 
“There is a giant in that river. Some day he will be harnessed 
and put to work for the human family.” 

Mr. President, that prophecy has come true. This giant has 
been harnessed, in part, at Muscle Shoals, where the Government 
has spent many millions of dollars. The purpose of erecting 
this dam at Muscle Shoals was to make nitrate for the Govern- 
ment in time of war and fertilizer for the farmers in time of 
peace. I have sought for 10 years in the Senate to hold legis- 
lation true to that purpose. I have helped to pass two bills 
through the Senate for the operation of Muscle Shoals. I have 
seen one of them fail in the House, and the other one failed 
because of a pocket veto of the President. 

After the Ford offer was withdrawn, I supported the Cyan- 
amid bid, not in the form submitted, but I suggested that with 
certain amendments I would support it in preference to Govern- 
ment operation. I would do that to-day with any responsible 
concern in the country. I am opposed to Government operation 
in anything where private enterprise and industry can be found 
that will carry on the business. 

Mr. President, in Alabama those of us close to this proposi- 
tion have watched two great forces struggling seeking to pre- 
vent the disposition of Muscle Shoals. Those two forces are the 
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Power Trust and the Fertilizer Trust. The Power Trust does 
not want Muscle Shoals operated by the Government or by any 
private enterprise which it can not control. It does not want 
the country to know how cheaply hydroelectric power can be 
produced. That is the main reason for its opposition. 

The Fertilizer Trust does not want fertilizer made at Muscle 
Shoals; it does not want the farmer to know how cheaply fer- 
tilizer can be produced, and that accounts for its opposition. 

These forces have secretly and otherwise manipulated this 
proposition in the Congress and elsewhere. They have carried 
on their propaganda through the newspapers and they have 
succeeded in preventing anything being done. 

Mr. President, I have said before in the Senate that it is a 
reflection upon Congress that we can not dispose of Muscle 
Shoals, put it to work, and get some good out of it. 

There are five units, I believe, in the big dam constructed at 
Muscle Shoals. Four of them are idle. Some sixty or seventy- 
five thousand horsepower is going to waste every day. Senators, 
it is a crying shame; I repeat, it is a reflection upon the Senate 
and the House, upon the whole Government, that we have not 
disposed of this power, that we are not utilizing this power. 

Mr. President, whatever disposition is made of Muscle Shoals 
I want to see a provision incorporated in the measure that will 
require the use of all primary power at Muscle Shoals for the 
purpose of producing fixed nitrogen. The Ford proposal laid 
down the yardstick by which we have measured the matter. It 
required that 40,000 tons of fixed nitrogen should be manufac- 
tured annually. I want at least that much produced at Muscle 
Shoals. I have an amendment relating to that matter which I 
intend to offer to the joint resolution. I ask at this point that 
the amendment may be read at the desk. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Without objection, the clerk will 
read, as requested. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 12, line 16, strike out the 
period and insert in lieu thereof a colon and the following: 


Provided, That for the period of 10 years after the enactment of this 
joint resolution the board is authorized to furnish, free of charge, to 
any corporation or individual designated by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and the Federal Farm Board, acting jointly, an amount of power 
sufficient to produce annually 40,000 tons of fixed nitrogen; and after 
the expiration of such 10-year period to furnish power to such corpora- 
tion or individual upon the payment of such reasonable charges there- 
for as may be fixed by the Secretary of Agriculture and the Federal 
Farm Board: Provided further, That any fertilizer, either mixed or 
unmixed, produced with the use of such power, shall be sold by such 
corporation or individual at reasonable rates to be fixed by the Secretary 
of Agriculture. 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, this amendment goes to the 
very meat of the issue presented by the enabling act of 1916. 
One of the main things in the proposal was to make cheap fer- 
tilizer for the farmer in time of peace and to make nitrates for 
the Government in time of war. If my amendment is adopted, 
it will be made certain that 40,000 tons of fixed nitrogen will be 
manufactured annually at Muscle Shoals. It will be observed 
that my amendment does not provide that the power for that 
purpose shall come alone from the surplus power. I would, if 
necessary, utilize all of the power at Muscle Shoals to make 
fertilizer for the farmer. 

God knows the farmer needs relief along this line. He is now 
held firm and fast in the grip of the Fertilizer Trust of the 
eountry. Whenever the Fertilizer Trust desires to increase the 
price of fertilizer, all it has to do is to have a meeting of the 
bosses, as they did last year I believe about cotton-planting 
time, when they increased the price of fertilizer $5 a ton in a 
day. At that very time the price of cotton produced by the use 
of fertilizer was going down. Nobody helped the farmer to 
increase the price of his cotton, but all the trust had to do to 
increase the price of fertilizer was to will that the price should 
be increased and the price was increased. I hope the Senator 
from Nebraska will help us incorporate the amendment in his 
joint resolution. I am not seeking to dispose of the other power. 
My colleague has an amendment touching on that subject, and 
I believe the Senator from Nebraska himself has some provision 
relating to it. 

Mr. President, I was glad to hear the Senator from Nebraska 
speak about the Cove Creek Dam. That dam must be built. It 
belongs in the project at Muscle Shoals. It is a wonderful 
power site. I do not know of any reservoir in the country like 
that which will be established when the Cove Creek Dam has 
been built. 

I agree with a good deal that the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Norris] said about the Power Trust and about its various oper- 
ations in the various avenues of business and of life. We have 


a concrete case in Illinois where Insull, the great hydroelectric 
power king, after he had reached out into every nook and 
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corner of Illinois and established himself as a mighty power 
giant, he then reached out and got control of the public- 
utilities commission. The Senator from Nebraska will recall 
that Frank L. Smith was elected to the Senate of the United 
States by the power of the purse of Mr. Insull. I think Insull 
gave him to spend in his campaign $745,000, if I remember cor- 
rectly. He bought himself a seat in this body; but, be it said 
to the credit of the Members of this body, we refused to let him 
occupy that seat. I take pride in the fact that I had a hand 
in it. I shall always point with pride to my service in that 
regard in putting him out of this Chamber and in refusing to 
allow him to occupy the seat here which he purchased like one 
would buy a seat on the stock exchange. 

Insull made his millions out of the power monopoly and when 
he had made his millions he did not want to have any com- 
petition with anyone. He wanted to fix prices that suited his 
greed, so he had things so arranged that he might have the 
chairman of a public-utilities commission at his service. After 
Insull had contributed his hundreds of thousands of dollars to 
the campaign of Frank L, Smith, then Frank L. Smith, as 
chairman of the publicutilities commission, made a ruling 
which allowed Insull to increase the price of hydroelectric power 
and thus paid him back two or three million dollars. He not 
only got back the amount which he had given to Smith, but 
he got back three or four times that amount, 

The Power Trust is seeking to tie up the power sites in every 
State in the Union. That is not all they are doing. They are 
buying newspapers to control public sentiment. They are reach- 
ing into every State in the Union. That is another new evil 
under the sun. They are dabbling in politics. If a man gets 
into a public position who stands for the right, who still be- 
lieves that in this free Goyernment a public servant should re- 
spond to the wishes and interests of the people, they serve no- 
tice on him that if he antagonizes their interests they will 
support somebody against him and help put him out of office. 
That is a great evil to-day, and if it continues it will some 
day be one of the giant evils of the United States of America. 

We have a lot of things coming up in these days which are 
new under the sun. We have the chain newspaper eyil, where 
one man owns half a dozen or a dozen newspapers which are 
speaking editorially on the same subject in the same language 
on the same day all over the United States. That is an evil 
which has to be reckoned with one of these days. Lord Beaver- 
brook, of England, was over here and made a speech to the 
American Bar Association. He said one of the greatest evils 
that England and the world have to-day is the newspaper 
chain, where one editor, or one management, is directing the 
material to be used on a certain subject in every nook and 
corner of the country on the same day. 

Mr. President, it is a grave evil. We have it in various 
States. We have it in Alabama. It is an evil which must be 
curbed. If I had it in my power I would not permit any one 
man or concern to own more than one newspaper. That is 
enough. We need competition in the newspaper business just 
as we need it in the power business, Let us have independent 
power concerns. Of course the power interests have developed 
and grown until we have a power trust. The industry is young. 
I remember when we had no hydroelectric power in the United 
States. I remember when all the great rivers now being har- 
nessed and utilized were singing the song of wasted strength 
as they wound their way to the sea; but now they are being 
utilized and are being put to work for the people. It is a great 
blessing, if properly handled; but, Mr. President, those who 
are handling these great gifts of nature ought not to be per- 
mitted to rob the people, to place great burdens upon those to 
whom as a whole nature has made these great gifts. The peo- 
ple must be protected in their right to have and use this hydro- 
electric power at a fair and reasonable price. 

Mr. President, I had not intended to talk upon the subject at 
this time but was drawn into it by the development of the dis- 
cussion. What I have to say concerning certain phases of the 
joint resolution other than those touched upon to-day I shall 
discuss at a later time. 

Let me refer, however, for a moment to the Cove Creek Dam 
proposal, which is in the joint resolution of the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Norris], and which is taken from the Cyanamid 
bid; that is, it was in that bid originally. The Cove Creek Dam 
provision was put in the Norris resolution in the House when 
we passed it before and when the measure was vetoed by 
President Coolidge. I am glad the Senator from Nebraska has 
the provision in his resolution. That is one of the things that 
will cause me to help pass his resolution if we fail to get a 
private bid. 

Before I take my seat let me say that I now favor leasing 
Muscle Shoals to any responsible person who will take charge 
of it and operate it and bind himself to make 40,000 tons of 
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fixed nitrogen every year as long as he operates it, and that 
otherwise he shall forfeit the lease. We must do that in order 
to have fertilizer made at Muscle Shoals. We have got to make 
it so that the person operating the plant there shall bind him- 
self to produce fertilizer or give up his lease and turn the 
property back to the Government. I fear that if we fix it in 
any other way the Fertilizer Trust is going to make it so that 
it will be unprofitable to make fertilizer at Muscle Shoals, and 
the lessee would have some excuse for not making it and for 
not carrying out that provision. 

Mr. President, there are some very good features in the joint 
resolution of the Senator from Nebraska. A good many things 
have developed in the lobby investigation about those who bid 
for Muscle Shoals. Of course, the people who want to get 
Muscle Shoals are not to be blamed for contributing something 
to help carry on a legitimate propaganda which would enable 
them in time to convince the Congress and others that they are 
the proper persons to have it. I am not criticizing them for 
that. However, there has been more skullduggery in connection 
with the Muscle Shoals project than any other matter about 
here recently. There have been more lobbyists in Washington 
who have lived on this project, who have fed and grown fat 
out of it, than nearly any other matter I ever heard of since I 
have been in Congress. There is no doubt that a lot of that 
kind of thing has been done. 

I want to say a word for one man whom I have not seen in 
three years—and that is Mr. Bell. He was representing the 
Cyanamid people. I have not believed and I do not believe 
that Mr. Bell is a crook. I think Mr. Bell is a very high-class 
man. He impressed me as being that kind of a man. I begged 
Mr. Bell, when he was here representing the Cyanamid people 
two or three or four years ago, to name it in the bond and to 
bind his company in their bid to make 40,000 tons of fixed 
nitrogen per year; but he said he could not do it. That elimi- 
nated his company, so far as I was concerned. I do not pro- 
pose to let any individual or company have all the power 
at Muscle Shoals to use for his or its own private gain, I 


want whoever gets Muscle Shoals—and I want it to be private 


enterprise, if possible—to use the power in the first place to 
make fertilizer, 40,000 tons of fixed nitrogen, and then to use 
the remaining power for the operation of industries. I should 
like to see a great industrial city developed there; I believe 
in time we shall see it. That region has as fine a climate as 
there is on earth; it is a beautiful, picturesque, and romantic 
region; it is fascinating to anybody of good taste and good 
judgment. I want to see a great city developed there; I repeat, 
I expect to see such a city developed there, I want to see 


private enterprise operate Muscle Shoals, if it is possible, but 


I, for one, am going to vote to dispose of Muscle Shoals. I do 
not intend that that property shall remain idle; I do not in- 
tend that it shall be a football, kicked around by the Fertilizer 
Trust and the Power Trust. I want to utilize the forces that are 
there, the forces that are to-day lying idle. I want to put that 
machinery to work; I want the power used to bless and benefit 
the people in that vicinity, and so far as it may reach. 

I am glad, Mr. President, that we are approaching a time 
when we can dispose of Muscle Shoals. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The first reading of the joint reso- 
lution will be proceeded with. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the formal reading of the joint resolution may be dispensed 
with, and that it be read for amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. The joint resolution will now 
be read for amendment. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I have an amendment which I 
desire to offer to the joint resolution, if no other Senator desires 
to speak on it. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The joint resolution is before the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, and is open to amend- 
ment, 

Mr. BLACK. I send my amendment to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
junior Senator from Alabama will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. The Senator from Alabama offers the fol- 
lowing amendment: On page 13, line 12, before the word “ years,” 
to strike out the word “ fifteen ” and to insert the word “thirty,” 
so as to read: 


For the sale of electricity for a term not exceeding 30 years. 


Mr. BLACK. I will explain the amendment very briefly. On 
page 13 of the joint resolution it is provided that if any State, 
county, municipality, or other organization shall build its own 
transmission line the board may enter into a contract with such 
State, county, municipality, or other organization for the sale 
of electricity for a term not exceeding 15 years. It happens 
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that in the section in which I live such franchises are usually 
granted for a period of 30 years. So far as I know, there have 
been no contracts made with power companies for so short a 
term as 15 years. It may be possible that they have been, but 
the information which comes to me is that the ordinary contract 
is for a period of 30 years. It would be a great disadvantage 
to many municipalities to be limited to 15 years in the making 
of their contracts for power. For that reason I have offered 
this amendment. I doubt if there will be any opposition to it, 
but I will ask the Senator from Nebrasia [Mr. Norris] as to 
that. As I just stated, I can not imagine there will be any seri- 
ous opposition to the amendment. 2 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the Senator from Alabama kindly state 
at what point in the joint resolution he desires to offer his 
amendment? 

Mr. BLACK. 
word “ years.” 

The amendment provides for an extension of the contract 
therein provided for from 15 years to 30 years, which is exceed- 
ingly important to the people of my State. For instance, last 
night I had placed in the Recorp a telegram which I received 
from the city of Sheffield. Their contract with the Alabama 
Power Co. is soon to expire. A meeting was held there two 
nights ago for the purpose of determining whether or not the 
citizens would recommend to the commission the execution of a 
new contract with the power company, and those citizens voted 
overwhelmingly against doing so. The president of the Shef- 
field-Musele Shoals Chamber of Commerce is here, and he tells 
me it is exceedingly important for the city of Sheffield, if pos- 
sible, to be enabled to make its contract fur a period of 30 years 
instead of 15 years. A contract for a period of 30 years would 
be in accordance with the usual contract made in that vicinity. 
Am I to understand that the Senator from Nebraska will accept 
the amendment, or does he desire to make a statement about it? 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to say a few words about the 
amendment. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska for that purpose? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield the floor. 

Mr. NORRIS. The amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Alabama comes in the following proviso of the joint resolu- 
tion: 


Provided, That if any State, county, municipality, or other public or 
cooperative organization of citizens or farmers, not organized or doing 
business for profit, but for the purpose of supplying electricity to its 
own citizens or members, or any two or more of such municipalities or 
organizations, shall construct or agree to construct a transmission line 
to Muscle Shoals, the board is hereby authorized and directed to con- 
tract, with such State, county, municipality, or other organization, or 
two or more of them, for the sale of electricity for a term not exceeding 
15 years, and in any such case the board shall give to such State, county, 
municipality, or other organization ample time to fully comply with any 
local law now in existence or hereafter enacted providing for the neces- 
sary legal authority for such State, county, municipality, or other organ- 
ization to contract with the board for such power. 


Mr. President, that language is the same as I originally drew 
it. I wanted to give to a municipality or any other organization 
which would agree to build a transmission line to Muscle Shoals 
a longer contract for power and electric current than would be 
given to any other organization. I thought when I drew it, 15 
years was not long enough. I have always felt that if a 
municipality or a farm organization or a county would go to 
the trouble of constructing a transmission line it ought to be 
given a longer term even than 15 years, but I drew the joint 
resolution at the time with the idea of meeting opposition that 
might arise on the ground that privileges were being extended 
to municipalities which were not extended to private corpora- 
tions. I wanted to put nothing in it that would endanger the 
passage of the measure. Personally, I should be glad, if I had 
my way about it, to put a provision in this or any similar meas- 
ure that municipalities or farm organizations should be supplied 
with electricity at as near cost as possible; but, in order to 
avoid controversy, I used the language which I have read in 
drafting it. 

I can see, Mr. President, how a city or a combination of cities 
or municipalities or farm organizations might construct a trans- 
mission line perhaps 200 miles in length, or even longer, to sup- 
ply themselves and various organizations. The expenditure of 
money for that kind of transmission line, if built according to 
modern standards, would be quite large, and if at the end of the 
time the right of the municipality to obtain electricity were cut 
off, it would have a dead property on its hands, whereas a private 
institution could go into the business if it wanted or could con- 
nect up with some other company and use its transmission line. 


It is to come in on page 13, line 12, before the 
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So a municipality ought to have a contract running for a time, 
comparable, it seems to me, at least to the cost incurred in the 
construction and operation of its transmission line. Personally 
the only objection I have to the amendment is that I should like 
to have the joint resolution passed in as nearly the exact form 
in which it previously passed as is possible. I think, however, 
the amendment is fair. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I want to call the Senator’s attention to 
the fact that under this language I am not absolutely sure but 
that a municipality could contract for a great deal more current 
than it actually needed for its own citizens. I do not care so 
much about the time; I do not think that it is very material as 
between 15 and 30 years; but I am wondering if there ought 
not to be some provision in this joint resolution other than 
the next proviso that would put some limitation upon the 
amount of current for which a city could apply. For instance— 
it was either suggested to me or I suggested to some one else; 
I do not remember which—suppose that three little towns right 
around Muscle Shoals should immediately apply for all the 
electricity which might be generated? 

Mr. NORRIS. They would not get it, and they could not get 
it under the provisions of the joint resolution. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I should like the Senator to point out the 
language by which they could not get it. I may have miscon- 
strued it. 

Mr. NORRIS. I quote from the joint resolution, as follows: 


Provided, That if any State, county, municipality, or other public or 
cooperative organization of citizens or farmers, not organized or doing 
business for profit, but for the purpose of supplying electricity to its 
own citizens— 


That would apply to a municipality— 
or members, or any two or more of such municipalities— 


And so forth. 

In the first place, I think the board, if it were faced with 
suck a contingency, if such a case possibly should arise, would 
not make such a contract. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Naturally they would not do so if it were 
in their power to refuse to make such a contract, but the ques- 
tion is, would they have the power to do it, in view of the second 
proviso to which I call the Senator’s attention on page 13?— 


And provided further, That any surplus power not so sold as above 
provided to States, counties, municipalities, or other said organizations, 
before the board shall sell the same to any person or corporation engaged 
in the distribution and resale of electricity for profit, it shall require said 
person or corporation to agree that any resale of such electric power by 
said person or corporation shall be sold to the ultimate consumer— 


Under terms that are fixed by the joint resolution. 

I am wondering whether or not, for instance, a municipal 
corporation under the first proviso would have the right to buy 
more than it needs and sell the current to a private company? 

Mr. NORRIS. I should not think so. Of course, they could 
sell it to their own citizens, but, to begin with, it would be very 
difficult if we should undertake to modify that language not to 
be treading on dangerous ground. I think by so doing we would 
handicap the board 

Mr. McKELLAR. I can understand that. ; 

Mr. NORRIS. And perhaps deprive it of the right and the 
privilege that an ordinary concern would have, because if we 
ever tried to tie the board up it can readily be seen how difficult 
it might be made for them properly to function. The munici- 
pality is going to sell it again; that is true. The municipality 
may resell it to a broom factory or a machine shop or some 
industry of that kind, and we would not want in this measure 
to take that power away from them. 

Mr. McKELLAR. No. 

Mr. NORRIS. We might put in an amendment here that 
would handicap the municipality. If we could conceive of a 
municipality that wanted to be a hog, we will say, and do as 


-the Senator suggests, apply for all the electricity generated, and 


then sell it out to big corporations for manufacturing purposes 
or resell and redistribute it for any other purpose—if we could 
assume that a municipality would do that, or even could do it 
under the constitution of the State in which it is located, and 
then conceive also that the board would be so foolish and so 
negligent and so unfair as to enter into that kind of a contract, 
then we might reach the conclusion that some provision such as 
the Senator suggests would be necessary, but I confess I would 
not know how to draft it and at the same time steer clear of 
dangerous ground. 
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Mr. McKELLAR: I think the Senator probably has already 
drafted it in section 10, which reads as follows: 


It is hereby declared to be the policy of the Government to distribute 
the surplus power generated at Muscle Shoals equitably among the States 
within transmission distance of Muscle Shoals. 


Of course, that ought to be a guaranty that the commission 
would distribute the power equitably as between municipalities 
as well as between States, towns, cities, and others using the 
electricity. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I think so. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I recall that the Senator not long ago 
thought that the board having control of Boulder Dam probably 
had disregarded to some extent the law made in that case; 
and my purpose in calling the Senator’s attention to this 
language is that we do not want to fall into the same trouble 
that we got into in the Boulder Dam matter. 

Mr. NORRIS. No. 

Mr. President, the Senator calls my attention to something 
which probably ought to be mentioned. In the Boulder Dam 
bill we thought we had fixed it so that municipalities would 
haye preference; but the Senator will remember that the 
language we relied on to bring about that construction is not 
nearly as strong as the language that is put in this joint resolu- 
tion. I can see how an executive official, disregarding his duty, 
disregarding common sense in the construction of language, 
might say, when Congress says “ We appropriate money for 
building a road for automobiles to travel on,” that we might 
have meant that we appropriated the money to build an air- 
plane route from New York to Liverpool. That is an extreme 
ease, of course; but we have to depend upon our executive 
officials construing the law. In the Boulder Dam case it seems 
to me the Secretary of the Interior has gone away beyond 
yeason in his construction. Nevertheless, he would have to go 
much further, as 1 look at it, under this joint resolution, to 
perform such a feat, because of the stipulations that are in- 
cluded in several places in this joint resolution, which are of 
such a nature that a man would be blind and dumb and insane 
who could not see that he would have to give a preference to 
municipalities. 

I want to say to the Senator from Tennessee, too, that in 
drafting this joint resolution I had in mind another thing which, 
to my mind, is extremely important. I presume perhaps in no 
State in the Union has there been a State law passed that would 
enable organizations outside of municipalities to avail them- 
selyes of this provision. I was anxious to make that possible, 
and I am yet, not only as an experiment but with a view of 
bringing the benefits of electricity ultimately into every farm 
home within transmission distance of the development of elec- 
tricity anywhere. Therefore, I have provided here that a farm 
organization or other organizations of citizens outside of munici- 
palities having nothing to do with the power, a State or a 
county or a municipality, could organize as a corporation and 
come to this board and ask for electricity, and the board would 
have authority to give them electricity; and the joint resolution 
provides that if such a body of men or women come to the board 
and say, We want electricity, and we are going to organize, 
but there is not any law of the State under which we can so 
organize,” they must giye them a reasonable time even to get 
the legislature of the State to act, to pass a law that will enable 
them legally to contract for this power, for sale to their own 
members and not for profit. 

I wanted to guard, if I could, for the protection of the farm- 
ing communities within transmission distance of Muscle Shoals, 
a right that could not be taken away from them, because of the 
fact that the State of Alabama, the State of Tennessee, or the 
State of Mississippi had not yet passed laws that permitted this 
kind of an organization to exist even, because something of 
that kind is practically new, and it may be that it would require 
legislation by the States before this plan could be carried out. 
So I have specifically provided that the board must give them 
time to get that legislation before they take the electricity away 
from them and sell it to private individuals. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. NORRIS. I do. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I desire to ask the Senator about anothe 
phase of the measure when he has finished with that. : 

Mr, NORRIS. I was diverted from the real subject by the 
interruption of the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR]. 
I wanted to say something about the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Alabama. If the Senator will allow me to do that 
first, I shall be glad to answer any question I can that he may 
Propound. 
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I have said that I wanted to be extremely conservative when 
I drew this measure. I have learned since from the Senator 
from Alabama that the common practice down there is to have 
80-year contracts. Personally, I do not think 30 years is too 
long where as a condition of getting the contract we require 
the municipality or the organization to build a transmission 
line to Muscle Shoals. I am just as anxious to have this provi- 
sion in here as the Senator from Alabama is. Because it is so 
apparent that it is a good amendment I feel disposed to say 
to the Senator from Alabama that as far as I can I will accept 
it, although I do not want anybody to use that as a precedent 
in the case of any other amendment. 

The Senate must remember, and the Senator from Alabama— 
who has been a great student of this subject—certainly will not 
have to have anybody call it to his acute mind that we do not 
want to run any danger of overdoing this legislation. We 
do not want to take any chance of going too far in anything 
in order to give perhaps an unfriendly Executive, who would 
rather not have it than to have it, a peg upon which to hang a 
veto message. It seems to me that the work of the lobby com- 
mittee has created an honest atmosphere in this country, so 
that certainly no man who might have been opposed to this 
legislation before, whether he be a President or a Senator or a 
Member of the House or a common citizen, could oppose it now. 

So far as I am concerned, I am willing to accept the 
amendment. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I hope the Senator will not 
accept the amendment; and I desire to call his attention to 
what will be the result if he does. 

Under the Senator’s joint resolution, I believe, preference is 
to be given to municipalities, States, counties, political sub- 
divisions, and so forth, in the distribution of surplus power. 
Under the Senator’s joint resolution there is no limitation, as 
I read it—and if I am in error about it I wish the Senator 
to correct me—upon the prices at which municipalities, for 
instance, shall resell this power to citizens or residents of the 
municipalities. 

Under the joint resolution the municipalities close by this 
site will put their transmission lines, they will get contracts 
for 30 years, and the exploitation by those municipalities of 
cheap power will be heralded far and wide. Not a farmer will 
get any benefit from this plan, so far as the power is concerned. 
The municipality will take it. It will use it to build up in- 
dustry in that municipality. The joint resolution does not place 
any limitation upon the municipality in the distribution of 
power to its customers. The price will not be fixed by any 
regulatory body. It may give preference to industry; and I am 
going to say frankly to the Senator that municipalities close 
by this site will give preference to industry within their limits. 
They will have the power under a 80-year lease; and not a ` 
farmer will see the twinkle of an electric light by reason of any 
of the power generated at this plant unless he comes into the 
municipality to see it. 

I think the Senator's original proposal was quite fair and 
quite liberal enough. Private concerns, private individuals, 
partnerships, or corporations were limited in their contracts to 
10 years; but if a municipality or a political subdivision of the 
State or of the county constructed transmission lines, and 
availed itself of the opportunity to contract for any portion of 
this power, it was enabled to do so for a period of 15 years; and 
it seems to me that 15 years is enough. 

The Senator will recall that if any private concern, whether 
individual, copartnership, or corporation, contracts for any of 
this power, it must do so under a provision in its contract that 
the price to be paid by the ultimate consumer is to be fixed by 
the Federal Power Commission or by some regulatory body; 
but if a municipality puts up its transmission line to the plant 
at Muscle Shoals under this amendment it may contract for 30 
years, and no restriction whatever is placed upon its power in 
tmn to contract with citizens residing within that munici- 
pality. 

The Senator knows very well that a corporation is a person 
within the meaning of the law; and what is going to happen, I 
want to say to the Senator—he does not want to see it happen, 
of course—what is going to happen if we give these municipali- 
ties the power to make a contract with the Goyernment over 
the long period of 30 years is that the municipality will run its 
line there, will make the contract, and it will have power which 
is not controlled by any regulatory body to offer to corporations, 
and it will offer it to corporations as low as it can in order to 
induce them to establish industry within its limits; and nobody 
will get any benefit from this power, in my judgment, except 
the near-by municipalities. 

I know there is a proyision in the measure for equitable dis- 
tribution among the States. That is a general, broad public 
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policy, declared by the terms of the measure. Alabama cities 
are going to get the benefit of this power. Make no mistake 
about that. If they build their lines and contract for 30 years, 
they will in turn give every possible advantage to the great 
industries which will be anxious to come down and locate in the 
favored cities, because while the power people may have been 
interested in Muscle Shoals, and the Fertilizer Trust may have 
been interested in Muscle Shoals, anyone must be blind who 
does not know also that many real-estate promoters are anxious 
to build up municipalities and cities in close proximity to 
Muscle Shoals. 

I hope the Senator will not accept an amendment giving these 
municipalities the power to tie up, under contract, the power 
from the plant for the period of 30 years, but will leave it at 15 
years. There will not be the same inducement for these mu- 
nicipalities to undertake to devote this power to their own par- 
ticular advantage by giving preference to special industries, as 
there will be under a long-term contract of 30 years. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am unable to see the point the Senator is 
stressing so strongly, that an extension of this time would bring 
about the evil consequences he has outlined. It seems to me it 
is apparent that a municipality will not build a transmission 
line unless it is in close proximity to Muscle Shoals, unless it 
has a longer period than 15 years in its contract. I see no 
reason why a municipality, or a group of municipalities, 150 
miles away, over in Mississippi, over in Tennessee, or in any 
other direction, could not hook up together and build a trans- 
mission line a hundred miles long, let us say. 

In fact the 30-year provision will induce the building of longer 
transmission lines than a 15-year provision, because the longer 
the line, the greater the investment in order to build it, and a 
municipality at a distance of 50 miles would hesitate much 
longer than a municipality 5 miles away. Therefore, it seems 
to me this provision is for the benefit more than the detriment 
of cities and municipalities at a distance, and the difference in 
cost of electricity in a city 10 miles away and one 50 miles 
away, leaving out the extra cost of building a transmission line, 
will be infinitesimal. So that it broadens the competition, it 
brings into the circle of possible use many cities which, if we 
left it at 15 years, would be out of it. 

I hope the Senator is wrong in his reference to the farm 
organizations. I do not know how a provision could be any 
more liberal than this. I can not say that any farm organiza- 
tion would take any power, I can not say that any municipality 
would, but I wanted to leave the way open, to make it easy 
for them to do so. I wanted to provide that an organization 
of farmers could come to this board and say: “We want to 
organize to build a line out in the country, but we have not 
any State law under which we can organize. We want to 
speak for power, but we want to wait until after the next 
session of the legislature, to see if we can not get an act 
passed.” I would feel discouraged indeed if we in any way, 
however honest might be our intention, fix the law so that it 
would be impossible for men and women living in the country 
to get the benefit of cheap electricity. É 

I believe that the Senator, for whose judgment I always have 
such great respect, is certainly wrong when he thinks the ex- 
tension of the time will narrow the limit of the cities which 
will get the electricity. It would just be the opposite, it seems 
to me. 

After all, 15 years is not a long time. We have to take into 
eonsideration the investment in the building of a transmission 
line, and the longer the transmission line, the greater will the 
people hesitate to come in, unless we give them enough so that 
they can afford to put their money in. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I want to make myself clear. 
I do not believe this power will be distributed over any very 
wide area, I believe it will be absorbed within the territory 
near Muscle Shoals. I am sure that if the municipalities are 
given power to contract over a period of 30 years, there will be 
less and less opportunity for one not in the near-by municipality 
to make any contract or to find any power available for ċontract 
purposes, 

Of course I do not know what will result, but I think there 
will be a number of private corporate interests which will 
furnish the necessary money to a municipality to put up a 
transmission line a reasonable distance, if the municipality can 
contract for power for 30 years, and if the chief beneficiary is 
the corporation financing the municipality to build the transmis- 
sion line to the plant. That is what I fear. I do not know 
how to guard against it, unless the contracts are limited to a 
reasonable time, ; 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, 
the same question the Senator is now discussing arose in my 
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ee and I called it to the attention of the Senator from Ne- 
raska. 

However, I can see that cities, for instance, like Atlanta, or 
Birmingham, or Memphis, or Jackson, Miss., would probably 
like to have a longer contract. But here is the trouble, as the 
Senator has pointed out, it seems to me very clear that these 
near-by towns which require no outlay of money for transmis- 
sion lines would seek to get a larger proportion of the cheap 
power than they were justly entitled to. 

The Senator will notice that the first proviso, on page 13, 
beginning in line 3, reads as follows: 


Provided, That if any State, county, municipality, or other public or 
cooperative organization of citizens or farmers, not organized or doing 
business for profit, but for the purpose of supplying electricity to its 
own citizens or members, 


That is in itself a restriction, perhaps; but if we add after 
the word“ members“ the words “or any reasonable increase of 
citizens or members,” then such near-by towns could not, to use 
a very common expression “ hog” all of the current, 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Georgia yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. BLACK. Of course, it is unfortunate for the towns over 
in Georgia and down in Mississippi that they do not happen to 
be on Muscle Shoals. It is unfortunate for Birmingham that it 
does not happen to be up on the Tennessee River where Mem- 
phis is. It is unfortunate for some of the counties in my State 
that they do not happen to be down in south Georgia, where 
they have such wonderful peaches. 

Mr. GEORGE. I agree with that. 

Mr. BLACK. But I can not understand this undue appre- 
hension that perhaps the towns closer to this plant will get 
2 kilowatts more than some town in Tennessee or Georgia. 

Mr. GEORGE. I am not criticizing the Senator from Ala- 
bama; and let me say to him just what I mean. I do not say 
that this is true, but the town of Sheffield—I believe there is 
such a town? 

Mr. BLACK. Yes. : 

Mr. GEORGE. Sheffield might build its transmission line to 
this plant, and it might supply all the power the American 
Cyanamid Co. wished at the very lowest possible figure, and the 
American Cyanamid Co. would be certain to see to it that 
Sheffield could construct a transmission line. 

Mr. BLACK. If the Senator objects to them supplying the 
American Cyanamid Co., if the American Cyanamid Co. wants 
to locate there, why not put it in the joint resolution that they 
can not sell to the American Cyanamid Co., and that they haye 
to sell to power companies which go to Georgia and Mississippi? 

Mr. GEORGE. I am not insisting on selling to the power 
companies. 

Mr. BLACK. That is where it will have to be sold. 

Mr. GEORGE. Oh, no; it will not. 

Mr. BLACK. That is the objection I have to the provision 
for the equitable distribution of the power. 

Mr. GEORGE. I understand. 

Mr. BLACK. It is because from the beginning, in my judg- 
ment, it has been and is to-day simply a plan whereby some of 
it will go into the power companies’ lines in nearby States. I 
have always opposed it on that ground, as the Senator knows. 

Mr. GHORGE. I have always insisted on the equitable dis- 
tribution of the surplus power, and now I feel much more like 
it, I will say to the Senator from Alabama, than I have at any 
other time, because this measure now undertakes to give to the 
State of Alabama 5 per cent of the gross income on this plant, 
nave by money out of the pockets of the people of the United 

tates. 

Mr. BLACK and Mr. BARKLEY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator yield; and 
if so, to whom? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield to the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. BLACK. Does the Senator object to that? 

Mr. GEORGE. I think it is highly inequitable. 

Mr. BLACK. Let us get to it when we reach that point. I 
will be glad to discuss that with the Senator. 

Mr. GEORGE. Very well; I am trying to get through with 
one thing as I come to it. 

The proposal is to pay to the State 5 per cent of the gross, 
eyen though the enterprise lost money to the Government of the 
United States. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It proposes to do more than that. It pro- 
poses to pay to Alabama 5 per cent of the gross proceeds from 
Dam No. 2 and to the State of Tennessee 5 per cent of the 
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gross proceeds of the Cove Creek Dam and in addition to that 
to each of the States 244 per cent more of the gross proceeds of 
the surplus power of Dam No, 2. So that it may be a total 
of 15 per cent that goes to these two States, notwithstanding 
the fact that the water in the Tennessee River runs through 
Kentucky also and other States, which, of course, are making 
no claim to any part of the proceeds. But the mere fact that 
the river happens to run through those States, without any ex- 
penditure on their part toward that development, and in view of 
the fact that the Government will have spent $200,000,000 on it, 
it seems to me to take a considerable slice out of the gross 
proceeds of this enterprise. 

Mr. GHORGE. I have not the slightest doubt that it will 
take a considerable slice. How much I do not know. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, 
the Senator from Kentucky is incorrect about the 5 per cent 
additional to the State of Tennessee from surplus power at 
Muscle Shoals. It is 24% per cent on the increased power at 
Muscle Shoals brought about by the building of the Cove Creek 
Dam in Tennessee. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In other words Tennessee gets 5 per cent 
of the gross proceeds of the power at Cove Creek? 

Mr. McKELLAR, Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. And then she gets 2% per cent of the power 
at Dam No. 2 created by the construction of the dam at Cove 
Creek. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes. 

Mr, BARKLEY. So that the effect is that she gets 7144 per 
cent on account of the Cove Creek Dam. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, if the Senator from Nebraska 
will write into his measure a provision that this power, when 
sold by municipalities to ultimate consumers, shall be sold under 
the regulation of any regulatory body, whether a State body or 
the Federal Power Commission, then I will care very little 
whether the contract is for a period of 30 years or 15 years. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr, President, I would not have any objection 
to that language. 

Mr. BLACK. I have. 

Mr. NORRIS. I can see, no matter what happens, that 
somebody is going to be opposed to it. It only illustrates the 
danger I was afraid we would get into, and which I called to 
the attention of everybody who has spoken to me about amend- 
ments to the bill, some of which, like this one, I should like; 
that if we ever start in amending the measure, there is no 
telling what might happen, and that when we got through, we 
would not haye the same bill, that we would not be able to 
say that we passed the same bill we passed before. If we 
amend the measure we will lose one of the greatest moral 
arguments that could be put forward, that we have the same 
legislation we had before. 

All legislation is a matter of compromise. If I were drawing 
a bill to suit me exactly, there would be a great many changes 
in the measure now before us; but we fought it out for 10 
years, and finally agreed upon a bill which passed boch branches 
of Congress and was pocket vetoed by the President. Now to 
a great extent, both the House and the Senate are composed 
of the same members who were here when we passed the other 
bill. The danger I can see coming is on account of an amend- 
ment to which I think nobody should object. I can not see 
yet why anybody should object, although I do not for a moment 
question the sincerity of the Senators who object to it. 

I did not think anyone would object to the 5 per cent ar- 
rangement or I would have left it out. It seems to me it is 
eminently fair. Perhaps I am entirely wrong about it, but it 
seems to me eminently fair that a 15-year contract for a 
municipality that agrees to build a transmission line to the 
place of the making of the electricity, is too short; that 30 
years is not an unreasonable time. It seems clear to me if we 
make it 30 years instead of 15 years that we will bring into 
competition for that power, by the building of transmission 
lines, cities away beyond the geographical limits that would 
be included under the 15-year period, just the opposite of what 
the Senator from Georgia thinks would be true. 

Mr. GEORGE. I can see the point of the Senator’s argument. 

Mr, NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield just a 
moment further? 

Mr. GEORGE. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. Some of the amendments which have been 
suggested are of a nature to which no one could object, but 
it will be found, as we are finding now through the objection 
made by the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR], that 
whenever we commence to try to meet by legislation every pos- 
sible contingency that may arise in the future, we are going to 
get into deep water away over our heads. What we have to do 
is to trust the board for some purposes at least. We must con- 
cede that they will try to carry out the purposes of the law. I 
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do not think it is wise in legislating to try to hamper them on 
every possible thing that may come before them. We all know 
that thousands of things may arise which we do not contem- 
plate or think of now. That necessarily follows. 

Suppose we take as an example the town of Muscle Shoals, 
with just a few people in it. They say to the board, We want 
all of the power that is developed here,” and the board says, “All 
right; it is yours.” It is said there is not a thing in the joint 
resolution which would prohibit that arrangement, and in so 
many words there is not. How are we going to provide for the 
distribution of power? Shall we say this town shall have so 
much and that town shall have so much; that Alabama shall 
have so much, Tennessee so much, Kentucky so much, and 
Mississippi so much? When we would get through and have it 
all divided up, we would find some of those places did not want 
anything at all, some would not want as much as we had given 
them, and some would be giad to take it all. We would not have 
reached a scientific solution of the problem. 

We can only speak, so far as distribution is concerned, in the 
most general terms, as I see it. We have to depend on the 
board to do the honest thing. I do not anticipate, if Florence 
should say to the board, “ We are going to take all of this elec- 
tricity,” that the board would think of such a thing as giving it 
to them. There might be a question arise as to how much they 
should have. 

It seems to me the Senator’s proposal would cover it, but 
immediately comes another Senator and says, “I will not stand 
for that; that would not be fair.” I do not know why it would 
not be fair, but at the same time it only illustrates that when 
we try to meet every contingency in the distribution of elec- 
tricity that may arise before the board which will have control 
of it we are getting into deep water and we will never make a 
success of legislation in that way. 

I plead with the Senator not to attempt to incorporate such 
a provision in this measure. I would be glad if we could pass 
it in the exact form in which it passed before. For instance, 
the 5-cent proposal is one which I thought would never meet 
with any opposition. But let us have a vote on it. If a ma- 
jority of the Senate determines that it ought not to be in the 
measure, it would suit me. It was not there when I supported 
the measure before. If I have any power as the introducer of 
the joint resolution, I do not for a moment want to have that 
influence or control any Senator’s vote. When the Senator 
asked me to accept the amendment, I supposed it would be 
unanimously agreed to, but if there is any serious doubt about 
it I shall not accept it. I am willing the Senator should fight it 
out. I do not want any Senator to vote for or against it because 
I favor or oppose it. 

Mr. GEORGE. Let me say to the Senator from Nebraska that 
I would be very glad to vote for the joint resolution exactly as 
it passed during a previous Congress. In fact, I prefer to vote 
for it just as we passed it before and sent it to the President. 
I voted for it then, and I would be very glad to vote for it in 
that form now. 

I am not in the attitude of a dog in the manger. This im- 
provement being within the State of Alabama, I realize that that 
State must necessarily get the chief benefit of the development. 
There is no question about that. But I am quite sure that the 
Senator recognizes the fact that between the municipalities 
within reach, let us say within economic transmission distance 
of the plant, there naturally will be rivalry. All Senators know 
that one of the chief inducements which a municipality can 
offer in order to bring enterprise to it is cheap power. 

The Senator from Nebraska very well knows also that a small 
municipality may become the mere instrumentality of a cor- 
porate interest through which contracts over a long period of 
time may be made for the power, practically absorbing all of 
the surplus power that is offered for distribution. I know that 
the Senator is quite right in saying that the legislation ought 
to be couched in general terms. We can not provide explicitly 
in the resolution against every emergency or every possible con- 
tingency. The Senator is quite right about it. There is a broad 
general provision for the equitable distribution of the power. 
There is a provision that in the sale of surplus power preference 
shall be given to States, counties, and municipalities. That is 
right and proper and I strongly support it. Next come organi- 
zations of farmers and others who are organized not for profit 
but for service to their members. I approve of that heartily. 
Then there is a further provision, of course, that individuals, 
copartnerships or firms, or corporations may also contract for 
any portion of the surplus power not absorbed, after those who 
have been given preferential rights have been supplied. That 
is our plain intent and purpose, and we must presume, as the 
Senator from Nebraska said, that the board will carry out that 
purpose. I wish to presumeit. I have no desire to presume the 
contrary. i 
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But I called the Senator's attention and I again call his 
attention to the fact that if any of the surplus power passes 
into the hands of individuals or corporations, copartnerships or 
associations, they must pass it on to the general and ultimate 
consumer at a reasonable rate to be at least approved by the 
regulatory body named in the joint resolution, to wit, the 
Federal Power Commission. But when we come to the munici- 
palities, the municipality, I say to the Senator, is going to get 
the power. I can not close my eyes to the fact and I have no 
objection to it getting the power. But when it comes to the 
municipality it is an easy matter for a large corporate enter- 
prise to say to a little village—but let me put it the other way! 
It is such an easy matter for a large corporate enterprise to 
incorporate its little village or municipality, build a line over 
to the plant, and then get every kilowatt of the power that it 
can use, 

I shall assume that the board will try to bring about an equi- 
table distribution ; but all around the plant, in striking distance, 
corporations will see to it that little municipalities are organ- 
ized, if they do not exist, that transmission lines are built to the 
plant, They of course will want to do it if they can get a 
80-year contract and if the little municipality, which may be 
simply the tool of the corporation, itself can in turn sell to the 
corporation in the municipality this power at any price, wholly 
unregulated of course except by whatever it has paid to the 
Government or to the Muscle Shoals corporation in the first in- 
stance for the power. 

It is that against which I want to guard. I represent no 
power company. I represent no fertilizer company. I have 
never represented any of them in this body or elsewhere. But 
I want to protect all of the municipalities which are within, at 
least, reasonable distance of the plant. I know that not much 
of the power will ever come over the line into Georgia. My 
friend from Tennessee [Mr. McKetrar] might disabuse his 
mind that any very great amount is going to come from the pres- 
ent plant into Tennessee—that is, any long distance. But Ala- 
bama is entitled to that advantage. The improvement is in the 
State of Alabama. The distance of town sites and existing 
municipalities in Alabama from the distributing plant at Muscle 
Shoals must be taken into consideration. It is right and equi- 
table that they should be taken into consideration. But is it not 
fair and equitable, when we turn to Alabama and say, “ Let 
your municipality, if it contract for power, distribute the power 
contracted under some equitable rule by which industries lo- 
cated in these near-by villages and towns can not take an advan- 
tage of industry located a few miles farther away in Alabama 
or over in Georgia or Tennessee or Mississippi or some other of 
the near-by States“? 

There is not a single safeguard except the one safeguard of a 
contract limited to 15 years. I grant to the Senator from Ne- 
braska that what he says is perfectly true, that if a municipal- 
ity may contract for 30 years, then cities a longer distance 
away from the distributing plant may, therefore, feel warranted 
in making an outlay sufficient to build transmission lines a 
longer distance in order that they may participate. I grant 
that that is true. I grant that what he believes about it is 
true. But in the nature of things there will be enough munici- 
palities relatively close to Muscle Shoals to absorb all of the 
surplus power and the corporations exist, and they can be speed- 
ily found, that will build a transmission line, if the municipality 
may sell to the favored corporate enterprises in that community 
its power without any restriction, without any supervisory power 
to see that the municipality is not given the power to discrimi- 
nate against or take unfair advantage of other municipalities 
and other communities that may be within reasonable transmis- 
sion distance of the plant, 

I want to say that the limitation of the contract to 15 years 
is not very satisfactory, and I can see the objection which the 
Senator from Nebraska urges to it, to wit, that it would prob- 
ably discourage other municipalities a longer distance from Mus- 
cle Shoals from making the outlay of money which would be 
necessary to build and equip a transmission line. That is true; 
but if what I believe will happen, and what I believe experience 
will demonstrate will happen, and municipalities now in exist- 
ence, or which may be speedily brought into existence close by this 
plant, put up their lines, the limitation of 15 years upon the 
contracts will certainly afford some protection and safeguard. 

Certainly there would be opportunity to bring some pressure 
upon the board not to permit renewals, and certainly there 
would be some discouragement to those who might seek to use 
the municipality—if I make myself plain—in order to acquire 
power, because they would have knowledge at least that the 
arrangement may not last longer than 15 years. 

Fifteen years, the shorter term, certainly would work no 
injustice to the near-by municipality. I must confess that it 


would give such municipalities an advantage; it certainly would 
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not prevent them from getting the power. The shorter the term 
of the contract the greater the probability that near-by munici- 
palities will be the ones that will ask for it, so far as that goes; 
but 15 years is a reasonable length of time. Therefore, it 
Seems to me that the Senator from Alabama ought not to insist 
on extending the time more than 15 years, because all the ad- 
vantage will be with near-by cities in Alabama. 

If there were any better way of doing it, Mr. President, I 
would suggest it; but I do not know of any better way than 
by a limited contract period, which, in itself, would tend to 
discourage what I fear; and I certainly have a right to enter- 
tain that fear, because I have the same interest in the matter 
as have the Senators from Alabama and from other States, as 
they will admit, though I cheerfully concede that the State of 
Alabama is bound to be and of right ought to be the chief 
beneficiary of the development of the property. 

I have no objection on that general ground, and, though it 
is aside from the immediate point, I have no objection to a 
reasonable compensation to the State of Alabama or to the 
State of Tennessee. 

I imagine, however, that any State would gladly welcome so 
large a governmental project within its borders, knowing that 
the benefit that it would derive through the taxation of busi- 
ness and of capital, which would be brought there solely be- 
cause of the development made by the Government, would far 
offset any deprivation in the form of revenue that it would be 
called upon to forego. However, I do not think that 5 per 
cent of the gross income, or whatever the per cent may be, from 
the operation of the property should be turned over to any 
State. It is true that we do not see how the Government 
could lose any money by this project, but let us suppose that 
the Government should operate it at an actual loss, yet the 
State would have 5 per cent of the gross income. We know 
that the gross income in the future from this property, only one 
unit of which, I believe is in actual operation, must be large, 
because it is large now, although the power is being sold at a 
very low rate. It does not seem to me that Senators ought to 
insist upon taxing the property a percentage of the gross in- 
come regardless of the consequences to the Government. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Has the Senator from Georgia taken into 
consideration the fact that in the case of Tennessee there will 
be appropriated by the Federal Government for the great stor- 
age dam at Cove Creek an area equal in extent to one of our 
counties? The courthouse of the county seat will be put under 
water; it will destroy that county; and, as I am informed, it 
will take something like three-fourths of it. It will also take 
large slices off two other counties. Under those circumstances 
the Senator will easily see that that property is entirely taken 
away from Tennessee's power of taxation. Of course, Tennes- 
see would be entitled to reasonable compensation. 

The State authorities have made an estimate and have come 
to the conclusion that the percentage allowed on the gross 
returns from the Cove Creek Dam will not be commensurate 
with the extent of the loss which will accrue. As the Senator 
understands, a great reservoir, a great storage dam, is provided 
for, and the State authorities have estimated that 5 per cent 
will not pay for the actual loss in taxes which the State will 
suffer because of the taking of this property by the Federal 
Government. I hope the Senator from Georgia will take that 
into consideration. 

Mr. GEORGE. That may be so; 5 per cent might be an inade- 
quate tax; but I am calling the attention of the Senate to the 
fact that here is a tax fixed at a certain percentage of the gross 
income derived from this property. That certainly would not be 
a fair tax. It might be fair to the State of Tennessee, but it 
certainly would not be fair to the Government unless it were 
a profitable enterprise, to say the least of it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield there? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. GEORGE I yield. . 

Mr. BARKLEY. The same analogy might require the Federal 
Government to pay to the States along the Mississippi Valley an 
indefinite sum of money for an indefinite period in the future to 
compensate them for taxes that might be collected in the future 
on land which will have to be taken over by the Government in 
connection with flood control. There is no such provision in the 
flood control bill as that. It is proposed to pay private-property 
owners for their land, which, of course, is proper; but it seems 
in this case that 5 per cent plus two and a half per cent is to be 
paid to the State. 
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The State gets two whacks at Cove Creek Dam; it is entitled 
under this joint resolution to 5 per cent of the gross proceeds 
of the power generated at Cove Creek, and 2½ per cent of the 
increased power generated at Dam No. 2 because of the con- 
struction of Cove Creek Dam. So that they hit it going and 
coming. It is of course presumed that the storage of this water 
behind the Cove Creek Dam when it is turned into the Ten- 
nessee River below will create additional power at Dam No. 2, 
and 2½ per cent of the gross proceeds of that surplus power 
also go to the State of Tennessee. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Tennessee what is the tax rate in Tennessee on 
land for State purposes? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I can not tell the Senator offhand, but it 
is not a very large tax. = 

Mr. BARKLEY. Does the State of Tennessee really levy a 
tax on real estate for State purposes? 

Mr. McKELLAR. It does not at this time, but for county 
purposes such tax ordinarily amounts to about 2 per cent. This 
county, however, will be absolutely removed from taxation, and 
all enterprises in the county will be destroyed. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It will also be removed from expenses, be- 
cause, if the county is going to be abolished, it will haye no 
county expenses, So that if the State of Tennessee levies no 
tax on land for State purposes it would lose no taxes if the 
whole county were covered with water forever; and as the 
county is to be abolished, it will have no expenses in the future, 
and, of course, it will not lose anything, because it will not have 
to raise any revenue. It looks to me, under those conditions, 
that this is a gift by the Federal Government to the State of 
Tennessee, because it so happens that this particular point in 
the Tennessee River was located in the State by nature. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. Mr. President, if the Senator from Georgia 
will permit me to answer the Senator from Kentucky, I will say 
to him that if that rule be followed out, the Government could 
just take over the whole State of Tennessee. The Senator’s 
rule will not bear the test of reason. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If the whole State of Tennessee were taken 
over, and no taxes were levied on the land, the State of Ten- 
nessee would not lose anything in taxes by covering the land 
with water. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; but we would lose our State. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That, of course, would be a calamity; we all 
agree to that. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, where property is taken over 
by the Government for purely public purposes, of course, no 
State ought to demand and the Government ought not to con- 
sider the payment to any State or municipality of any tax what- 
ever, but to the extent that this property is to be devoted not 
to public purposes in the ordinary sense but is to be used in the 
carrying on of a certain business which it is believed at least 
will result in profit to the Government—in other words, the Gov- 
ernment simply becomes the proprietary owner of property that 
will yield income—I concede, so far as I am concerned, that 
the State might justly expect some compensation for the prop- 
erty which if passed into private ownership would have yielded 
an income to the State. 

oes BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield there 
again? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Assuming that the basis of this payment of 
7% per cent to Tennessee is the fact that it will lose some 
taxes by having three-fourths of one county and slices off two 
other counties taken by the Federal Government, what is the 
basis for allowing the State of Alabama to have 2%4 per cent 
additional of the surplus power created by the Cove Creek Dam, 
for there will be no land in Alabama taken by the construction 
of the Cove Creek Dam? There may be some land taken by 
reason of Dam No. 2—I am not certain as to that—but cer- 
tainly there will be no additional land taken in Alabama by 
water stored 800 miles above Dam No. 2 behind Cove Creek 
Dam. So upon what basis does 214 per cent of the proceeds of 
the surplus power at Dam No. 2, because of the construction 
of Cove Creek Dam, go to the State of Alabama? 

2 BLACK. Mr. President, will the Senator from Georgia 
yie 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. BLACK. I did not place that provision in the joint reso- 
lution. I would be delighted to give my ideas to the Senate 
about it now, if it is thought wise, but I would much prefer to 
do it when we reach that point. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is in the joint resolution, and I wanted 
to know the basis of it. 
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Mr. BLACK. I would prefer to discuss that when we get to 
it. I offered an amendment to this measure when it was previ- 
ously here providing that the State of Alabama should be paid 
an amount in lieu of taxes, whatever those taxes would be, for 
power which went into commercial circulation. I did that on 
the basis that when the Government was in the power business 
the State was entitled to get that much in lieu of taxes. 
Whether the amount proposed by the pending measure is more 
or less, I do not know; I have not investigated that phase of it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I hope the Senator will not understand me 
as blaming the Senator from Alabama or the Senator from 
Tennessee, but we are legislating here for the whole country. 

Mr. BLACK. Of course. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Because of the mere fact that nature placed 
this navigable stream in those two States, it strikes me that 
it is a little bit inequitable, in view of the expenditure already 
made by the Government and the expenditure which must be 
made in the future—which will not be less than $200,000,000— 
without considering anything at allin return for the expenditure 
on the part of taxpayers of the whole country, to allow almost 15 
per cent of the gross proceeds by reason of these two dams to these 
two States, regardless of the effect it may have on the national 
revenue and the national obligation. In other words, having 
taxed all the people of the United States to build this Muscle 
Shoals project and the Cove Creek project, it is now proposed 
to give 15 per cent of the proceeds—which is a pretty fair profit, 
I will say, on any investment—to the two States because the 
river happens to run through there. 

Mr. BLACK. In the first place, I think the Senator is wrong 
about the 15 per cent; but let us concede that it is 40 per 
cent, or whatever it is. Personally I should much prefer, if it 
would suit the Senator just as well, to take up that matter 
when we reach it. I should be glad to do it now if the Senator 
would prefer it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will not delay a vote on the measure 
now on that account, because I am not going to offer any 
amendment to strike it out; but it seems to me rather unusual 
to find it in the measure; and it seems to me it is giving an 
undue preference to Tennessee and Alabama in addition to the 
greater benefits they will enjoy by securing the use of this 
power for their people because of their proximity to it. 

Mr. BLACK. Does the Senator know that he voted last year 
to pay some money in lieu of taxes to a number of Western 
States because they had public lands that did not pay taxes? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; I am aware of that. 

Mr. BLACK. That measure passed this body. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK. That is exactly the same theory. Of course, 
this is in the South, and that was in the West. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not think it is exactly the same theory. 
Here is an enterprise upon which the Goyernment proposes to 
spend $200,000,000. It has not expended upon any lands in 
Western States that it happens to own, and of which the State 
is deprived of the right of taxation, any such enormous sum 
as that. Besides, I think the benefits that will accrue to the 
people near Muscle Shoals and near Cove Creek will be suffi- 
cient to compensate the State of Tennessee and the State of 
Alabama for any loss in taxation that they may suffer on 
account of this publie enterprise. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
th 


ere? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 
Mr. McKELLAR. Let me say to the Senator that a provision 
very similar to this is in the Boulder Dam act also, for which 
I believe most of us voted. That provides for compensation to 
the State of Nevada and to the State of Utah. The same pro- 
vision was there; and let me call to the Senator’s attention the 
fact that it is not 15 per cent on the current generated, but it 
is simply 7144 per cent—not more. Alabama gets 5 per cent on 
Muscle Shoals and Tennessee gets 5 per cent on Cove Creek, and 
then the increase at Muscle Shoals brought about by the build- 
ing of the Cove Creek Dam, which is 2½ per cent to each State, 
so that it is only 734 per cent. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, the same amount of water that 
goes through the Coye Creek Dam will go on down to Dam No. 
2, and presumably it may create as much additional power there 
as it creates originally at Cove Creek. Therefore, 244 per cent 
of that would be 2½ per cent of the same amount of power that 
is created at Cove Creek, so that it really is 744 per cent to 
Tennessee and 744 per cent to Alabama. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Georgia yield to permit me to make a brief reply to the Senator 
from Kentucky? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator, of course, is advised that if 
this Cove Oreek Reservoir is created it will permit the building | 
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of a dam in the Senator's own State on this very river below, 
or rather above, because the river swings all the way around and 
traverses the Senator’s State, in western Kentucky. It will per- 
mit the building in the Senator’s own State of a dam which is 
capable of generating, so I am reliably informed, something like 
500,000 horsepower per year. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, the Senator has reference to the 
proposed dam at or near Aurora. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It so happens that the location of that dam 
is below the line in Tennessee, not in Kentucky. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It is right near the line; but it is near 
Kentucky, at any rate. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is near the line; but I suppose Tennessee 
will be asking for a percentage on that on the same basis that 
it asks for the percentage at Muscle Shoals and at Cove Creek. 

Mr. McKELLAR. We will divide with you. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. GEORGE. I do. 

Mr. BLEASE. It seems to me that Senators may have cre- 
ated an impression that I think they do not intend to create— 
namely, that certain Southern Senators voted for the Boulder 
Dam bill, which they now seem to admit, to use a mild expres- 
sion, was taking something away from the Government, in 
order that Muscle Shoals might come along and do the same 
thing. 

I 8 against the Boulder Dam bill, so I am not subject to 
that charge; but I do not like to hear Southern Senators inti- 
mate that they voted for Boulder Dam, knowing that it was a 
kind of a Sunday School taking away, in order that they 
might go into church a little later and take something out of 
the pockets of the Government to give to the South. 

I think these Senators are rather intimating a little far along 
that line, possibly. So far as I am concerned, I do not think 
we ought to do it either for the West or for the South. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me, I do not know to whom the Senator from South Carolina 
is referring; but, if he is referring to me, I will say to him 
that I voted for the Boulder Dam bill because I believed that 
Boulder Dam ought to be built in the manner and form in 
which it is being built. 

Of course, no Senator here, I take it, voted for any other 
reason except his honest judgment about the matter. Of course, 
there was no trade upon the part of anybody, and there could 
not have been, If the Senator remembers the fight that there 
was about Boulder Dam, he will understand that there are 
other dams in the country that were not affected by the vote 
on that dam. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Georgia further yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. GEORGE. I do. 

Mr. BLEASE. Yes, Mr. President; but one Senator asked 
another Senator if he remembered that he voted for a certain 
proposition, rather intimating that this proposition certainly 
was no worse than that. I have a pretty good reason for 
remembering the Boulder Dam fight. I stood up here and 
talked about the bill for three or four nights and days. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I do not want to go into a 
discussion of this matter of taxation; but I am going to say to 
my friends from Tennessee and Alabama that if they leave 
in this bill the provision that 5 per cent of the gross income 
of this property to be built at the expense of the Government 
is to be paid to any State, the measure will, in my opinion, be 
vetoed beyond any question of doubt. The one certain way of 
killing this joint resolution, or at least of eliminating any pro- 
vision for the improvement of Cove Creek, is to include a 
provision of that kind, in my judgment. Either the House will 
strike it out, or the President will veto the bill, 

If we want these great public improvements to be made in 
the South by the Federal Government, we must recognize that 
taxes of this kind can not be imposed upon the property, because 
their imposition will result in condemning the whole enterprise. 

That is all I have to say about taxes, except that I do not 
2 the method of imposing the tax in this case can be de- 

ended. 

Now, I will come back to the proposition which I was 
discussing. 

I haye suggested to the Senator from Nebraska what I think 
is likely to flow from the joint resolution if 30-year contracts 
are provided, with the preference, of course, to States, counties, 
or municipalities: 

First, municipalities will be the parties to the contract. So 


far as I know, the States are not going to contract for any of 
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this current, and so far as I know the counties are not; but 
municipalities can and will. Under a long-term, 30-year contract, 
with no provision whatever that the municipality shall not even 
discriminate between its own citizens or members in the dis- 
tribution of such current as may be allotted to it under the 
contract/ we shall have the exploitation of small villages in the 
community of this plant, either in the State of Tennessee or in 
Alabama or over in the State of Georgia, if Georgia is close 
enough to it, and the entire surplus power will be absorbed by 
little shells of municipalities, and these little shells will be 
nothing except the puppets, the creatures of the private cor- 
porate interests that will go in and create the municipality in 
order to make the contract, in order to sew up the surplus power 
for 30 years, in order that it may be the beneficiary of electric 
power at the lowest possible, cheapest rate at which it can be 
sold or delivered to the municipality. 

Lest my friends from Alabama think I am referring to Ala- 
bama, I prefer to say that in the corner of Georgia nearest this 
plant these municipalities unquestionably will be created if 
they can make these long-term contracts. I have called atten- 
tion to the fact that when a municipality gets possession of 
this power under a 80-year contract there is not the slightest 
limitation upon it, as to how it shall distribute the power, or 
what it shall charge to its ultimate consumer. It may charge 
its citizens for the current in their homes, the housewife for 
the current used in her kitchen, a reasonable rate, and give to 
some corporation that fathered it and brought it into existence 
all of the power that it may wish to use for purely private pur- 
poses, 

I do not say that these municipalities will do that, but I do 
say that they will be subjected to a temptation and to an in- 
ducement to which little municipalities have generally yielded; 
and none of this power will go to farmers. None of it will be 
utilized by the farmer or the farmer’s housewife; but it will be 
utilized by the municipalities, and the fortunately located mu- 
nicipalities will say, “ We have power; we are under no re- 
strictions; we may make discriminatory contracts with you.” 
The real beneficiaries of surplus power under this provision 
will not be the common citizen of the municipality, but in many, 
many instances—I do not say in all—the real beneficiaries will 
be those private interests that can and will control the munici- 
pality. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I intend to take but a very few 
minutes. I had really hoped that we could pass the joint reso- 
lution this afternoon. I did not anticipate that any small 
amendment would require so much time. But, of course, it is 
perfectly proper that it should be considered. I simply did 
no anticipate that it might be considered for such a length of 
time. 

There is no earthly reason why a person who really fayors 
the operation of the plant at Muscle Shoals for the benefit of 
the people should oppose this amendment, in my judgment. I 
recognize the fact that we see things differently, but every 
handicap thrown around a municipality, every handicap they 
have to overcome, every hurdle they have to jump, makes it 
that much more difficult for them to enter into any kind of 
competition with the power companies. 

Just as certainly as that we live, whether we represent the 
power companies or eyer have, they would be delighted to see 
this amendment defeated. They would be delighted to see eyen 
a shorter time than 15 years fixed. It is more difficult for the 
municipalities to buy power under a 15-year contract than it 
will be under a 30-year contract. 

I stated that I was opposed to giving anyone the power to 
regulate the price at which municipalities should sell that power. 
That is for this reason, that I have no fear that the public 
will be injured by buying power too cheaply. No part of the 
United States has yet been injured by buying power too cheaply, 
and I do not anticipate that the State of Georgia or any other 
State of this Union will be injured by municipalities selling 
power at too low a price. 

I do not want any safeguards thrown around in order to keep 
the publie from buying power as cheaply as it can get it. The 
trouble in this country with reference to power now is not thet 
it has been sold too cheaply but that it has been sold at a rate 
which absolutely has taken honest dollars out of the pockets 
of the people to unjustly enrich the power monopolies. That is 
why I oppose giving any body of any kind power to tell any 
municipality in Alabama or elsewhere how cheaply they can 
sell power. That is what this boils itself down to. 

The protest is made that some municipality might sell power 
too cheaply. Is there any industry in this Nation which wil 
suffer if power is sold cheaply? The trouble in this country 
has not been, as I have said, that power has been sold toe 
cheaply; no, that is not it; it has been sold so high and at 2 
price which has meant rank robbery of the people that men 
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have grown to be millionaires overnight and huge dividends 
have been paid which have disgraced this Nation. 

Let me read just a paragraph from a brief filed before the 
Federal Power Commission: 


An illustrative Electric Bond & Share Co. subsidiary is the American 
Gas & Electric Co., incorporated in 1906. 

A purchaser of 100 shares of this American Gas & Electric Co.'s 
stock on January 2, 1912, would haye paid $65 per share, or a total 
investment of $6,500. 


Note that, in 1912, 100 shares would have cost $6,500. 


Between the years 1912 and 1922, inclusive, this company paid 84 
per cent in stock dividends and its shares rose to a price level of 
8143-8188. In February, 1923, the stock was changed from $50 to 
no par and five new shares were issued for each old share. From Feb- 
ruary, 1923, to September, 1929, inclusive, the company paid 168 per 
cent in stock dividends and the price of each fifth share rose to a range 
of $128-$224, or on the old stock price a range of $650-$1,120. In 
addition to stock dividends the holders got on all original stock and 
stock dividends from 1912 to 1922 an average of $5 cash per share, and 
after the 1923 split up $1 cash per share, or $5 per share on the origina] 
basis. On the price level of $212 per share of September 18, the original 
investment of 100 shares (bought January 2, 1912, for $6,500) was 
worth over $960,000, and this in addition to the high cash dividends 
pald on all shares held throughout the period of 17 years. 


Nine hundred and sixty thousand dollars of value in stock in 
addition to the stock dividends, for which $6,500 had been paid 
in 1912! I think we need have no fear that any consumer in 
this Nation is going to buy power too cheaply. I do not think 
we need any regulatory body to tell the municipality how 
cheaply they must not sell power. That is the issue in this case. 

The charge is made that if we give to the municipalities the 
right to make 30-year contracts, some corporation or some indi- 
vidual may buy power cheaply. Suppose it does. They have not 
been doing it. All over this country they have been paying 
exorbitant rates, and the result has been that stocks have gone 
up from $6,500 to $960,000. 

This amendment proposes that instead of a municipality hay- 
ing a 15-year contract with the Government it shall have a 30- 
year contract. That is the customary time in the South for 
which municipalities give franchises. That is the practice under 
which they buy from the power companies to-day. Why should 
they not have that privilege in buying from the Government? 
If they go over to Georgia and buy from the Georgia Power Co., 
the probability is that it will be found it is customary there to 
make 30-year contracts. If they buy in Alabama, it will be found 
that it is customary to make 30-year contracts. So here is the 
issue, Shall we let them have a right to buy their power on the 
basis of a 80-year contract, when that is what is customary, 
when that is what will be for the benefit of the public, or shall 
we, for fear somebody may be getting power too cheaply, say 
that the contract must be for 15 years? 

I do not desire to go into the discussion at this timé of the 
money to be paid in lieu of taxes. I regret that this amendment 
has brought on so much debate, but it is of great importance 
to the people not only of Alabama but to the people of Georgia, 
to the people of Tennessee, and to the people of Mississippi, 
particularly those States which are closest by. I might say that 
right now the city of Rome, in Georgia, is attempting to go into 
the power business in order to cease having to pay exorbitant 
rates to the Georgia Power Co., and it will be to the benefit of 
the municipalities of Georgia to have the privilege of making a 
80-year contract instead of a 15-year contract. 

Let us concede, since the proposition has been raised, that 
Alabama municipalities might make most of the contracts. If 
that is true, why should they not have 30 years instead of 15? 
What argument can be advanced, except the one which the able 
Senator has just advanced, that they might sell the power too 
cheaply? 

If there is anyone who thinks there is any danger in power 
being sold too cheaply in this country, let him vote against my 
amendment; but if, on the contrary, Senators believe that a 
reasonable time should be given, if they believe that munici- 
palities should have the right to make contracts extending over 
the same period covered by contracts they make with the power 
companies, then let them vote for the amendment. That is the 
issue, 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, it seems to me that my col- 
league is entirely reasonable in his position in asking for this 
80-year period, and I hope the amendment will be agreed to. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, before the vote is taken I am 
going to insist on saying that I am not objecting to how cheaply 
power is sold. I have never raised any such question as that 
suggested. But the Senator from Alabama will find that in his 
own State some of the cities and towns, if this bill shall become 
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a law in the form in which he now suggests it, will say, “ We 
have a right not to be discriminated against by municipalities 
around Muscle Shoals.” 

All that I have insisted upon is that something be put in the 
joint resolution which will prevent a small municipality, hardly 
large enough to house a corporation that wishes to exploit it, 
from being in position by virtue of a long-term contract, with- 
out any restraint or restriction, to discriminate against other 
municipalities and its own citizens that have or should have at 
least an equal opportunity to the use of the power. 

I am going to suggest what I have in mind to offer in the 
form of an amendment. I express the hope that there will be 
no opposition to it. The Senator from Nebraska said that he 
had none to the broader suggestion I made that the munici- 
palities in distributing the power to the ultimate consumer 
should do so under some regulation, not for the purpose of 
regulating the price but for the purpose of preventing dis- 
crimination against the citizens of the municipality itself and 
the citizens in other neighboring municipalities, 

I am going to suggest that after the word “further,” in line 
19, on page 13, the following proviso be inserted: 


Provided, That all contracts entered into by the corporation and any 
municipality or other political ‘subdivision shall contain a provision that 
the contract shall be void if discriminatory rates, rebates, or other 
special concessions are made or given by the municipality to any citizen 
or resident of the municipality. 


In other words, while the amendment is not in the form in 
which I wish it, yet the whole purpose is to provide against 
discriminatory contracts by the municipality among the citizens 
of the municipality. I think the Senator from Alabama would 
have no objection to the amendment. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I wonder if all that is not taken care of? 
I presume every State has a public-service commission of some 
kind which has power to prevent discrimination. 

Mr. GEORGE. That is true, but I do not understand that 
the municipalities in Alabama come within the jurisdiction of 
the Alabama Public Service Commission, I think they do not. 
That is my information, 

Mr. CARAWAY. The minute the municipality becomes the 
owner of the power, then would not the municipality be under 
the control of the local regulatory body? I would concede that 
the Alabama Public Service Corporation would not have the 
power to control the distribution of power by the company, but 
the minute the company distributed it to a municipality, and 
that municipality commenced to redistribute it to its citizens, 
the final users of it, would it not be under the control of the 
regulatory body of the State? 

Mr. GEORGE. My understanding is that that is not true of 
Alabama. I made the suggestion that when the city becomes 
the distributor under a contract with the Government it should 
be subject to regulation, at least as far as discriminatory con- 
tracts are concerned between the users of the electricity. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I do not know the law of Alabama. I 
would presume that their public-service corporation would have 
power to prevent discrimination. If it does not, then I know 
that the individuals of the city could go into court and enjoin 
the municipality from discriminating against one and in favor 
of another. I know that such a procedure would be in violation 
of law if the municipality undertook it. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I think the law in Alabama covers the whole 
proposition very thoroughly and that our public utilities com- 
mission has the power now to prevent discrimination of any 
kind along this line, 

Mr. GEORGE. I understood differently, but I am not advised. 

Mr. BLACK. The municipality is not under the supervision 
of the beard of public utilities. So far as I am concerned, I am 
opposed to placing the municipality under the board of public 
utilities to fix rates. If they did that, I might state to the Sena- 
tor, we have every reason to believe the board of public utilities 
would continue to fix the rates the same as they have been, and 
we would get no benefit at all. 

Mr. CARAWAY. But the amendment of the Senator from 
Georgia would not affect that. He only proposes to prevent the 
municipality from discriminating between two individuals, for 
instance, who seek to purchase power from the municipality. 

Mr. GEORGE. Exactly. 

Mr. CARAWAY. His amendment does not give the power to 
the Alabama Public Service Corporation, or whatever its name 
may be, to fix rates, but does give it the power to prevent a city 
from among its users of electricity. The city 
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can make the rate whatever it pleases, but when it makes the 
rate, then every user of power within a municipality must 
receive it at the same rate. 

Mr. GEORGE. That is the whole purpose, that there shall be 
uniform rates to the same classes of users. 

Mr. CARAWAY, It absolutely does not give the public-service 
corporation power to say, “ You are selling the power too cheap,” 
but it does give it the power to say, “If you sell it to one man 
at that price, you must sell it to all users in the same class at 
the same price.” 

Mr. GEORGE. Exactly. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I do not see any objection to that. 

Mr. BLACK. I shall be glad to state my objections. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator from Alabama does not believe 
that under the proposed amendment the power is granted to the 
Publie Service Corporation of Alabama to say that the munici- 
pality is selling power too cheap? 

Mr. BLACK. No. My argument is—— 

Mr. CARAWAY. I heard the Senator’s argument. 

Mr. BLACK. The Senator from Georgia stated they might 
get different industries 

Mr, CARAWAY. Yes; I know what the Senator said. As 1 
understand it, the amendment of the Senator from Georgia 
would not prevent the municipality from selling the power to 
anybody as cheaply as it wanted. If it wanted to take a loss, 
it might do so; but it must sell it to all users at the same price. 

Mr. GEORGE. That is all. 

Mr. BLACK, That is not done anywhere in the world. There 
is no place in the world where they sell power to all customers 
at the same price. 

Mr. CARAWAY. That does not mean that the man who 
takes power 24 hours in the day must pay as much as the man 
who only takes power for 3 hours at the peak of the load. 
It means that every 24-hour user of current must pay the same 
price that every other 24-hour user of current pays. It means 
that each class of people in the same municipality must pay the 
same price, not that the manufacturer must pay the same price 
that the man may pay who only uses power for an hour or two 
a day. The Senator’s amendment does not go beyond that. It 
says that everybody in the same class must get the same service 
at the same cost. 

Mr. BLACK. It says that it shall be determined by the Fed- 
eral Power Commission. 

Mr. GEORGE. Oh, no; but that the Muscle Shoals Corpora- 
tion shall put that provision in its contract. 

Mr, CARAWAY. It must be distributed equitably among 
users in the community. 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; and without discrimination as between 
persons falling in the same class, 

Mr. CARAWAY. I can see no objection to it. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. It seems to me there is nothing in the sug- 
gestion made by the Senator from Alabama in regard to the 
amendment. The only possible objection I think anybody could 
have to it is the fact that it is an amendment at all. We are 
starting here to offer a lot of amendments, for which I am as 
much to blame, perhaps, as anybody, and when we get through 
we will not have the same measure that it was before, and we 
will lose a lot of the force that we would otherwise have if we 
did not change it at all. But the Senator’s amendment states a 
proposition which is eminently fair, it seems to me, It would 
prevent discrimination, If a corporation in a city is getting 10 
horsepower 1 hour out of every 24 hours and they select that 
hour during the peak load, it does not mean that that kind of a 
customer would be able to get its power as cheaply per horse- 
power as the man who took 10 horsepower 24 hours a day. 
They are in entirely different classes. They should not get it 
for the same price, and yet there would be no discrimination, as 
I understand it. I can not see any possible objection to the 
amendment. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I am not going to say anything 
else about it except that I think it is far more harmless than 
the original suggestion which I understood the Senator from 
Georgia to make. However, I shall vote against the amend- 
ment because I do not think any municipality in Alabama 
ought to be supervised by a commission appointed by the Presi- 
dent. It means that the commission could go in there and 
probe into the books of the municipality. A commission ap- 
pointed by the President could do that in order to determine 
whether or not any municipality in Georgia or Alabama or 
Tennessee is discriminating as between two customers. If the 
commission happen to think they are not doing quite as the 
commission thinks they should, and if the commission happen to 
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be under the wrong influence, like some we have had on the 


Federal Power Commission, they can use it as an excuse for 
canceling the contract. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
BLACK. ] 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Does the Senator from Georgia 
desire to offer his amendment at this time? 

Mr. GEORGE. I wish to offer an amendment. However, I 
have not the amendment exactly in the form in which I wish 
to offer it. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The senior Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. HEFLIN] has an amendment which he intended to offer. 
That might be considered while the Senator from Georgia is 
reframing his amendment. 

Mr. BLACK. I have another amendment which I can offer. 

Mr. NORRIS. We could take up the amendment of the 
senior Senator from Alabama now. I hope we will proceed 
with the amendments. If the Senator from Georgia wants a 
little more time in the preparation of his amendment, let us 
take up one of the other amendments. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I offer the following amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be read for 
the information of the Senate. 

The CIT CLERK. On page 15, after line 24, insert the fol- 
lowing new section: 


Sec. 14. The Secretary of War is hereby authorized and directed to 
complete the construction of Dam No. 3 in the Tennessee Riyer, near 
Muscle Shoals, Ala., in accordance with the report, submitted in House 
Document No. 1262, Sixty-fourth Congress, first session; except that 
the Secretary of War may, in his discretion, make such modifications in 
the plans presented in such report as he may deem advisable in the 
interest of power or navigation. When said Dam No. 3 has been com- 
pleted, the possession, use, and control thereof shall be intrusted to 
the corporation for use and operation in connection with the general 
Muscle Shoals project and for the promotion of flood control and navi- 
gation in the Tennessee River. In order to carry out the provisions of 
this section the Secretary of War shall have the same power and au- 
thority with respect to Dam No. 3 as are conferred upon him by section 
16 with respect to Cove Creek Dam, 


Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I do not care to talk long on 
this or any other amendment, as I said. This is an amendment 
which would provide for the building of Dam No. 3. As I 
recall it, though I may be mistaken about it, when the Senator 
from Nebraska originally offered a bill on this subject several 
years ago, Dam No. 3 was included. Am I correct in that, may 
I ask the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK. Dam No. 3 was originally included in the Sena- 
tor’s bill several years ago. It was not included in the bill last 
year. It is my understanding that this was not on account of 
the fact that the Senator had reached the conclusion that it 
should not be built, but that rather it was probably a question 
of policy in connection with the bill 

We have a President who was elected on a platform contain- 
ing a number of planks. If there was any one thing that the 
President stressed it was his devotion to the waterways system 
of the country. He advocated that before his election and he 
has indicated since his election that he was heartily in favor of 
improving the waterways as rapidly as possible. Therefore I 
can not assume that there is the slightest possibility that the 
building of a dam such as this, so much needed, would not meet 
with the approval of the administration. Of course, if it should 
be provided for by the Senate when the joint resolution goes to 
the other House, if, for any reason, the President should not be 
favorable to it, the probability is that the message would reach 
some Members of the House; but I will state very briefly the 
reason Why this dam should be constructed. 

Last week a report was made by the Chief of Engineers. 
The Chief of Engineers recommended that the Tennessee River 
be developed with a 9foot channel all the way to Knoxville. 
That was in line with the recommendation made by the district 
engineer. The only board through which this recommendation 
passed which did not thoroughly approve of the idea of a 9-foot 
channel all the way to Knoxville as soon as possible was the 
Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors. They were of the 
opinion that the project should not be developed immediately 
any farther north or east than the city of Chattanooga. This 
dam is between Chattanooga and Florence. It is recommended 
and has been recommended for a number of years as a necessity 
for navigation of the stream. If Dam No. 3 and the dam at 


Guntersville should be built, it would make the river navigable 
all the way to the city of Chattanooga. That is very essential, 
if the stream is to be developed as a navigable waterway. 
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At present, according to the engineers’ report, there is, in 
general, 6 feet of navigable water in the river. At very low 
stages, however, the water goes to as low as 1 to 144 feet. 
The district engineer believes that with a 9-foot channel to 
Knoxville there would be an annual saving in transportation 
charges at present of $7,300,000. That is the report of the dis- 
trict engineer—that there would be an annual saving of $7,300,- 
000. He estimates that by 1950 there would be an annual saving 
of $22,800,000. So we find in the report of the district engineer 
a direct statement that the making of the river navigable to Knox- 
ville would effect an annual saving to the people of $7,300,000. 

Going a little further, there seems to be a difference in the 
ideas of some as to just what should be done. Some of the 
engineers favor low-water dams, some of them favor high-water 
dams; all of them favor high-water dams if the power compa- 
nies could be induced at once to build the dams. The Chief of 
Engineers, however, criticizes the Board of Engineers because 
the Board of Engineers suggest that the project be deferred 
until the private power companies develop these dams. The 
Chief of Engineers says that that would take too long; he does 
not believe in waiting that great length of time. 

There is some controyersy as to whether there should be 
about 32 low-water dams or 7 high-water dams, which would be 
capable of being used for power. I will read just what was said 
by the Chief of Engineers and the others. The quotations are 
taken from the engineers’ report, which I have on my desk, and 
which is now being printed. I read from the proof sheets: 


The district engineer finds that the construction of sevem dams, in- 
cluding Dam No. 8 and the Guntersville Dam, would provide a 9-foot 
navigable stream to Knoxville. He finds that a substitution of low- 
water dams for high-water dams with the locks 110 feet wide and 600 
feet long, which are the dimensions of those in use on the Ohio River, 
would cost about $75,000,000. The district engineer does not think 
that such a project should be built. He does consider that a series 
of low dams might be adopted as an alternative in any section of the 
river on which for some reason the construction of ‘a high dam was 
found to be impracticable at the present time. 


Note that statement, He believes only in the low-water dam 
where the construction of the high-water dam is found to be 
impracticable at the present time. That statement is taken from 
his report. 


He recommends that the sites at Alora Landing, Pickwick Landing, 
Chickamauga, White Creek, and Colter Shoals could be constructed 
under plan A, which provides for construction of the dam by parties 
holding Ucenses from the Federal Power Commission. In one of 
his alternative suggestions he says that the sites just mentioned should 
be constructed by parties holding licenses, “ while Dam No. 8 and Gun- 
tersville, which are left attractive as power propositions,” should be con- 
structed by the Federal Government, building the navigation facilities, 
the dam, reservoir, and power house, fore bay, and to receive from the 
licensees reimbursement for such part of the cost of these structures as 
is chargeable to power production. 


Dam No. 3 is not inviting to any power company. They can 
not construct that dam and generate power cheaply enough to 
compete in the markets of the South. Therefore, it is not prac- 
ticable to anticipate that any private power company will build 
Dam No. 3, but it is the key to opening up navigation between 
Florence, Ala., and Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Mr. JONES and Mr. McKELLAR addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield first to the Senator from Washington, 
because he was on his feet first. 

Mr. JONES. As I understand, from the last statement the 
Senator made, the building of Dam No. 3 is primarily, if not 
entirely, in the interest of navigation? 

Mr. BLACK. It is partially that, but not altogether. How- 
ever, that is a most important service that it will accomplish, 
except in so far as it will aid flood control. 

Mr. JONES. It seems to me that that is a proposition which 
should be taken care of, if taken care of at all, in the river 
and harbor bill, which deals with matters of that kind, and 
that it should be considered by the Commerce Committee, which 
has jurisdiction over legislation of that sort. As I understand, 
this Is not an immediate necessity in connection with the Muscle 
Shoals development. I do not remember now how much it was 
estimated to cost, but I think it was some thirty or forty mil- 
lion dollars. 

Mr. BLACK. I have the figures, which I will give in a few 
moments. 

Mr. JONES. It seems to me that it is such a proposition as 
should be presented to the Commerce Committee to be con- 
sidered in connection with the river and harbor bill. As I 
understand, that bill is likely to come over here within a couple 
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of weeks, and this project can be considered in connection with 
it. I do not think the measure before the Senate should be 
complicated by it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. In addition to its being a matter of naviga- 
tion and flood control, is it not also true that this dam will 
greatly increase the power generated at Muscle Shoals? My 
understanding is that it will. I have not the figures before me, 
but if I remember the report of the Senator from Nebraska on a 
former bill, in which he furnished figures as to exactly what 
that increase would be, it would be quite large, and the dam 
would, of course, be a part of the entire system. 

Mr. BLACK. I have here the figures as to the power that 
would be generated at Dam No. 2, which were given me this 
afternoon. For 97 per cent of the time it would be 88,500 horse- 
power. With the stream flow regulated from Cove Creek, 97 
per cent of the time there would be 150,000 horsepower, accord- 
ing to the figures given me over the telephone. Those figures 
are for Dam No. 2. 

As to Dam No. 3, for 97 per cent of the time it would be 47,000 
horsepower, and with Cove Creek Dam constructed, and the 
increase which would result from it, for 97 per cent of the time 
there would be 80,500 horsepower. I do not have any figures to 
show the effect Dam No. 3 would have on Dam No. 2. 

I realize there is a great deal of weight in what the Senator 
from Washington says about Dam No. 3. However, I call at- 
tention to the fact that it has always been considered as an 
integral part of the Muscle Shoals development. They have 
been taken up together in discussions by the engineers, and 
many of the bills have embraced all the dams, including Dam 
No. 3. It is necessary that Dam No, 3 should be constructed 
as an aid not only to navigation but to flood control and for 
the improvement of power. I call attention to the fact that the 
only important recommendations that I find made in the engi- 
neers’ report are with reference to the dams between Muscle 
Shoals and Chattanooga. In that report in reference to this 
matter the district engineer said—and I call attention to the 
fact that the Chief of Engineers adopts his recommendations in 
the main— 


To meet more the immediate needs of this region for improved navi- 
gation and increased power development, the district engineer recom- 
mends a more limited development, consisting only of the seven dams 
below Knoxville. 


In other words, they all agree that work should begin as 
soon as possible on the dam projects between Chattanooga and 
Florence. They do not all agree that it should begin between 
Chattanooga and Knoxville immediately, although there is a 
uniform agreement that it is necessary to construct these dams 
in order for the Tennessee River to be developed as it should 
be. I call attention to the fact with reference to flood control 
that the engineer says that it will cost the city of Chattanooga 
$12,300,000 to build the proper levees to prevent damage to that 
city, and he says that Chattanooga is contemplating such works 
now in order to avoid the annual inrush of water. He also esti- 
mates that the annual charges on this investment would be 
$677,000, 

I called attention a few moments ago to the saving that would 
result in transportation. This question with reference to Dam 
No. 3 simply gets down to this: It is recommended by all that it 
should be built. There is not a uniform agreement as to how 
it should be built. The Board of Engineers for Rivers and Har- 
bors takes the position that the Government should not build 
any dam, but that they should wait for the power companies to 
develop the stream. That, in substance, is what they recom- 
mend. The Chief of Engineers very properly criticizes this 
Statement. He says it would not be proper to wait for any such 
occasion. The Chief of Engineers believes that he should as 
rapidly as possible proceed to give to the people a 9-foot channel 
between Florence and Knoxville. It is necessary for flood con- 
trol. It is necessary for navigation. It is exceedingly impor- 
tant that they construct these dams in order that they may be 
protected from the annual onrush of water. 

I present this matter to the Senate. I call attention to the 
fact that it would require six years to build the dam. This 
would simply be an authorization; and it will be authorized, 
either in this measure or a little later. The history of Muscle 
Shoals legislation has been such that it seems to me this is the 
proper place in which it should be put. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I just want to say that if this 
proposition of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] is to be 
accepted as a substitute for or in lieu of some private bid, it 
ought to go as far as these other bids go. 
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The Cyanamid Co.’s bid, for instance, proposes: 

The lessor, for the purposes of navigation, national defense, and to 
secure the maximum production of fertilizer at Muscle Shoals in time 
of peace, covenants and agrees to acquire and construct with reasonable 
promptness the dam generally known and designated as Dam No. 3. 


The Senator from Nebraska provides for the construction of 
Cove Creek Dam. I submit that Dam No. 8 is a part of this 
great project. Whether or not we can construct them all at 
one and the same time, I do not know. I have no desire to 
load down this measure, because there are features in it that 
ought to be enacted; and if we can have fertilizer made there 
for the farmer we might follow the suggestion of the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Jones], and take up this matter in a 
river and harbor bill; but this is a part of the power project. 

I have been to the site of Dam No. 3. It will greatly increase 
the horsepower at Muscle Shoals. It will make the river navi- 
gable for many miles. If we could hook it into this measure 
now we would haye both Dam No. 3 and Cove Creek Dam in 
the measure. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I am sorry that the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. BLACK] has offered this amendment. Dam 
No. 3 has been under consideration ever since we commenced 
the investigation of Muscle Shoals. It was in the original prop- 
osition. It has been surveyed. Borings have been made across 
the river at this point, so that the Government is in full posses- 
sion of sufficient facts to proceed to the building of the dam if 
it should be decided to do it. No money has been expended in 
the purchase of land that will be overflowed ; but, Mr. President, 
it is almost entirely a navigation proposition. It is of no value 
whatever as a flood-control project, as some people think and 
as some claim, because while it would help a little on flood 
control if we used it as such, it would destroy its use for navi- 
gation and for power. It would dam up the river for about 60 
or 65 miles. It would be a straight dam across the river at a 
place in the river which is rather wide. I do not remember now 
just how long it would be, but it would be longer than Dam 
No. 2 but not half so high. It would make the Tennessee River 
navigable for 65 miles where now there are several locks, small 
dams, purely for navigation purposes, and it is navigated now. 

I think myself that eventually, some day, the Government 
will build this dam mainly as a navigation proposition, because 
it would make the Tennessee River navigable better than the 
low navigation dams that are there now. It is not inviting as 
a power proposition. Nobody with money to invest for the 
development of hydroelectric power would invest his money in 
building Dam No. 8 for the purpose of developing and distrib- 
uting electric power. 

As I said, if it were used for navigation purposes it would be 
necessary to keep that lake full all the time. Otherwise there 
could be no navigation above the dam, and when kept full it 
would absolutely destroy any possible benefit that the dam 
might have in regard to flood control. So let us eliminate that. 
The question of flood control is not involved at all. It would 
cost more money to build Dam No. 3 for the amount of power it 
would produce than any of these other dams that are mentioned, 
particularly Dam No. 2. 

Mr. President, there is another reason why I do not think the 
Senator from Alabama ought to press this amendment at the 
present time. Personally, if I could have my way about it, if 
I could enact the law that I think would do the most good to the 
country and to navigation and to flood control, I would build 
Dam No. 3. I think the Government ought to build it at some 
time. It is not at all necessary that we hurry about it. The 
man who now has charge of Dam No. 2, Captain Riley, with 
whom I had a conference just the other day, told me that the 
navigation provided for by Dam No. 3 in his judgment would 
not justify them at the present time in expending Government 
money to bring it about. It would improve it over the present 
conditions where we have the navigation dams, as I have said; 
but its expense would be considerably more than would be nec- 
essary to continue to operate the other system. It would develop 
40 per cent of the power that is developed at Dam No, 2. If 
you will always bear in mind the figure of 40 per cent, you can 
always estimate what the power will be, 

The building of Cove Creek Dam would increase the power at 
Dam No. 3, if it should be constructed, at the same rate that it 
would increase the power at Dam No. 2. They would be only 
about 12 miles apart, and between the two there is no percepti- 
ble increase of inflow into the Tennessee River. So the stream- 
flow at Dam No. 2 for practical purposes would be the same 
after the construction of Dam No. 3. 

Mr. President, I think we all realize—and I desire to speak 
with perfect respect for the opinion of others and for the opin- 
ion of the President of the United States—that the President 
probably is not in sympathy with some of the things that we 
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have put in this joint resolution. I do not want to give to the 
President any additional peg upon which he could hang a veto 
message; and I am fearful that by putting in Dam No. 3 we 
might do that. 

I want to say again to the Senate that if I could haye my own 
way about it, I would put it in. I believe it ought to be in; 
but there are two sides to this question, while as to the other 
things that we have in the joint resolution I think, as I look at 
it, there is only one side. This is a debatable proposition. No 
private party would ever build this dam as a power project. It 
would be extremely useful and permanent as a navigation proj- 
ect. It seems to me, however, for the reasons I have given— 
and I think they will appeal to Senators who are friendly to 
this legislation—that we ought not to put it in. 

I know that the Senator from Alabama [Mr. BLACK] offers 
the amendment with the best of faith. I want to commend the 
Senator from Alabama for the interest he has taken in this 
legislation. He has been of almost invaluable assistance. I 
know that when the lobby committee commenced to investigate 
a request was made of me to meet with the committee and 
question witnesses, inasmuch as it was supposed that I had a 
considerable general knowledge on the subject. It was a physi- 
cal impossibility for me to do that, on account of other work 
that I had. The Senator from Alabama [Mr. BLACK] was 
importuned to do it. I myself requested him to do it. He has 
been of great service to the lobby committee—almost invalu- 
able service. I think they will all agree to that; and I know, 
as a student of this subject and of this particular investigation 
of this subject, that we can not praise the Senator from Ala- 
bama too highly. 

However, while, as I have said, on the merits of the proposi- 
tion I will agree to his amendment, for the reasons I have given 
I fear it is vital that it be omitted from this measure. If it 
should be determined later that President Hoover would like to 
have this amendment in the joint resolution, it would be very 
easy for the House to put it in; and they would put it in if he 
wanted them to, without any doubt, and I should be tickled to 
death to move to concur in an amendment of that kind. I wish 
we could have it put in; but I do not think it is wise to put it 
in now, for the reasons I have given and because there is no 
hurry. If we do not put it in now there will be ample time to 
put it in later by some special act. The dam can not be built 
anyway for a good many years. If we build Cove Creek Dam 
first it will be several years before they can even commence it. 
No survey is necessary. No borings are necessary. They have 
already been made, and there is a record of them in the War 
Department. 

Therefore, it seems to me that we ought to vote down this 
amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Alabama [Mr. BLACK]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I have an amendment, which 
the clerk read awhile ago. 

Te VICE PRESIDENT. Let the amendment be again re- 
port 

The Cuter CrERK. On page 12, line 16, strike out the period 
and insert in lieu thereof a colon and the following: 

Provided, That for the period of 10 years after the enactment of this 
joint resolution the board is authorized to furnish, free of charge, to 
any corporation or individual designated by the Secretary of Agriculture 
and the Federal Farm Board, acting jointly, an amount of power suf- 
ficient to produce annually 40,000 tons of fixed nitrogen; and after the 
expiration of such 10-year period to furnish power to such corporation 
or individual upon the payment of such reasonable charges therefor as 
may be fixed by the Secretary of Agriculture and the Federal Farm 
Board: Provided further, That any fertilizer, either mixed or unmixed, 
produced with the use of such power, shall be sold by such corporation 
or individual at reasonable rates to be fixed by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I am going to detain the Senate 
but a moment. This is a very short and very clear proposition 
in the matter of making fertilizer at Muscle Shoals. 

This amendment would empower the Secretary of Agriculture 
and the Farm Board to let so much of the power at Muscle 
Shoals as is necessary to make 40,000 tons of fixed nitrogen 
every year. The lessee would have the power for nothing for 
the first 10 years. This is part of the inducement to have ferti- 
lizer manufactured at Muscle Shoals. After that time the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture and the Farm Board might charge a 
nominal sum for the use of the power. 

This amendment of mine provides that this power shall be 
taken not from surplus power but from primary power. If 
it takes all of it, very well; but it will not take all of it, it 
will take only a small amount of it. 
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Senators, here is an opportunity to make certain that we 
are going to keep faith with the farmers of the United States. 
The enabling act proyides that this plant shall be used for 
the making of nitrate for the Government in time of war and 
fertilizer for the farmers in time of peace. I ask the Senator 
from Nebraska to accept the amendment. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I simply want to call attention 
to the fact that in my judgment if we adopt this amendment 
we will weight the joint resolution down so that we can not 
expect it to pass through the criticism at the White House. 

This amendment provides that there shall be furnished for 
10 years free of charge enough power to make 40,000 tons of 
nitrate a year, That will be between seventy and eighty thou- 
sand horsepower we will have to furnish free to some of these 
corporations all the time for 10 years. It seems to me a state- 
ment of it is sufficient. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I want to say to the Senator 
that there is just that much horsepower going to waste now, 
and we might give it to the farmers. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; but when we pass this joint resolution 
there will not be that much going to waste. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. NORRIS. There is one more amendment to be offered, 
and then we will take a recess until to-morrow. Let us pass on 
the other amendment which the Senator from Alabama offered. 

Mr. BLACK. I send the amendment to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be reported. 

The Chur Cierxk. On page 10, after line 22, insert the 
following new section: 

Sec. 7. (a) Notwithstanding the foregoing provisions of this joint 
resolution, the corporation shall not operate nitrate plant No. 2 at 
Muscle Shoals for the fixation of nitrogen or for the manufacture of 
fertilizer or its ingredients until an attempt has been made to lease such 
properties as hereinafter provided. Subject to the approval of the 
President, the board is authorized to lease, either separately or as a 
whole, nitrate plant No. 2 (including the Waco limestone quarry), 
together with all tools and machinery, equipment, accessories, and mate- 
rials belonging thereto (except power plants) necessary for the fixation 
of nitrogen or the manufacture of fertilizer and its ingredients, at a 
rental of $1 per year for each such lease, and upon such terms and 
conditions as the board may prescribe. As soon as practicable after the 
first meeting of the board, the board shall proceed to give three months’ 
notice, in the manner best calculated to inform the public, that it will 
receive offers to lease such properties in accordance with the provisions 
of this section. The board shall lease such properties to the person 
who, in its Judgment, is best qualified to carry out the purposes of this 
joint resolution and to manufacture and sell at reasonable rates fer- 
tilizer and fertilizer ingredients. Any such lease shall provide that the 
lessee shall manufacture and sell commercial fertilizer at a price not in 
excess of 8 per cent above the cost of production, manufacture, and sale, 
and provide for prompt cancellation of the lease if the lessee or lessees 
fail or refuse to comply with the provisions of the lease requiring the 
manufacture and sale of fertilizer as above provided. 

(b) Any such lease shall provide that the lessee may, without addi- 
tional rental, have the use of such additional land at or near Muscle 
Shoals as may be necessary for the fixation of nitrogen or the manufac- 
ture of fertilizer and its ingredients. Subject to the approval of the 
President, the board Is authorized, by separate instrument, to lease to 
any such original lessee any buildings or equipment, other than those 
included under subdivision (a), at such rental and upon such terms and 
conditions as the board deems advisable. 

(c) Any lessee under this section may, with the approval of the board, 
make alterations, modifications, or improvements in existing plants and 
facilities, and construct and operate new plants and facilities, in order 
to properly carry out the purposes of this section. 

(4) The board shall sell to the lessee or lessees such power as may 
be needed for the operation of plants Nos. 1 and 2 and such additional 
plants as may be constructed under the provisions of this section, for 
the fixation of nitrogen and the manufacture of fertilizer and fertilizer 
ingredients, at such rates as the Federal Power Commission fixes as 
reasonable, just, and fair. 

(e) In any lease under this section proper provision shall be made 
for cancellation thereof and taking over by the United States of the 
property covered by the lease in case of war or national emergency 
declared by Congress, as provided in section 18, and subject to the 
limitations therein contained as to payment of damages. 

(£) If, after three months“ notice, as provided in subdivision (a), no 
offer suitable to the board has been received from a responsible applicant 
to lease such properties, the board shall proceed to operate the same in 
accordance with the provisions of this joint resolution, without regard 
to the provisions of this section. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, this amendment relates to 
nitrate plant No. 2. That is the plant which the Senator from 
Nebraska stated yesterday in his judgment was obsolete. 
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There is a great deal of controversy raging about the subject 
as to whether the cyanamide process is obsolete or not. My 
own judgment is that plant No. 2 could be used if the proper 
advantage should be taken of the by-products so as to benefit 
the farmers of the South. ’ 

This amendment provides that the commission, with the 
approval of the President, shall have the right to lease plant 
No. 2 for $1 per year, the power to be sold to the lessee at a 
cost which is fixed as just and reasonable by the Federal Power 

on for the operation of plant No, 2 for the manufac- 
ture of fertilizer and its ingredients. 

It provides further that any lease agreed upon between the 
commission and the President and the private company should 
contain an agreement limiting the profits to 8 per cent. If no 
one appeared within the period of three months willing to ac- 
cept this property and to lease plant No. 2, then it would have no 
effect whatever upon the measure, but it would be the same as 
though it had never been offered. 

The amendment, in short, is this, a provision for a lease of 
plant No. 2, if a lessee can be found who will agree to manu- 
facture fertilizer with a limitation upon the profit of 8 per cent, 
the lessee to obtain power at a low rate from the Government. 

Personally I can see where no one would have any objection 
to this amendment. The Senator from Nebraska takes the posi- 
tion, and has consistently for a number of years taken the posi- 
tion, that plant No. 2 could not be used to advantage. This 
will afford a thorough test as to whether or not anyone is in 
earnest when he claims he wants to manufacture fertilizer with 
plant No. 2 at Muscle Shoals with a limitation of 8 per cent on 
the profit. If no one wants to do it, he would not have to lease 
it. At the same time, if it can be leased and operated with a 
limitation of profit of 8 per cent, the fertilizers being passed on 
to the farmers that cheaply, certainly no one could be injured. 

My own judgment about the Cyanamid Co. bid was, as I ex- 
pressed it, that it was not a bona fide bid because it did not 
guarantee the manufacture of fertilizer. Anyone getting this 
cyanamide plant under this amendment would be compelled to 
guarantee to manufacture fertilizer and sell it with a profit 
limited to 8 per cent, 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I want to say just a word, 
because I would like to have a vote within the next three or 
four minutes on the amendment if possible. 

I do not believe anybody now is giving serious consideration 
to the American Cyanamid Co. and their bid. They have been 
blown out of the water. I am not sure but what this would be 
a harmless amendment, because they could not take the plant 
and operate it and sell fertilizer at going prices in the market, 
competing with private concerns making fertilizer, and sell it 
at a profit of 8 per cent and pay anything on their stock. 

Why make this offer to the Cyanamid Co. until they come 
forward with an offer? If somebody offers a cyanamide bid, 
this would be an excellent substitute to put in its place. But 
let us not put this on the joint resolution just as a sort of a 
bluff to the Cyanamid Co., not believing, ourselves, that they 
are going to accept it. They are out of the running at the 
present time anyway. They have been shown by the lobby 
committee, to a great extent by the able efforts of the Senator 
who has offered this amendment, to be completely out of this 
race, completely out of it. Let us leave them out until they 
come with a bid themselves, and get somebody to offer it; then 
it would be proper to offer this as a substitute. But at the 
present time they are out of it, and we should let them stay 
out of it. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I just want to say this addi- 
tional word, that this would not limit the bids of the American 
Cyanamid Co. It would be open to anyone who wanted to 
bid under the terms mentioned, subject to the approval of the 
commission and the President, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I now offer the amendment 
which I suggested when amendment of the Senator from Ala- 
bama making provision for 30-year contracts to municipalities 
was under consideration. The amendment is as follows: In line 
18, page 13, after the word “power,” to insert the following: 

Provided further, That all contracts entered into between the cor- 
poration and any municipality or other political subdivision shall pro- 
vide that the electric power shall be sold and distributed to the ulti- 
mate consumer without discrimination as between consumers of the 
same class, and such contract shall be void if a discriminatory rate, 
rebate, or other special concession is made or given to any consumer 
or user by the municipality or other political subdivision. 


Mr. NORRIS. I have no objection to that amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to, 
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Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I think that disposes of all the 
amendments. 

Mr. BLACK. I have one other amendment. 

Mr. NORRIS. I will say to the Senator that two or three 
Senators desire to speak on the joint resolution yet and they 
are not prepared to do so to-day. Since it is about time to take 
a recess, as far as I am concerned, I am willing now that we 
should do so, unless the amendment of the Senator will not 
take any time. 

Mr. BLACK. Suppose I offer the amendment and let it be 
read? 

Mr. NORRIS. Very well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHEF CLERK. On page 12, at the end of line 16, after 
the word “customers,” to strike out the period and insert a 
colon and the following: 


Provided further, That all contracts made with private companies 
or individuals for the sale of power, which power is to be resold for a 
profit, shall contain a provision authorizing the board to cancel said 
contract upon two years’ notice in writing, if the board needs said 
power to supply the demands of States, counties, or municipalities. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I have no objection to the 
amendment, as far as I am concerned, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. NORRIS. Now, Mr. President, that disposes of all the 
amendments. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, the Senator from South Da- 
kota [Mr. Norsecx] desires to make a motion, after which we 
desire a short executive session. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am not trying to cut off the Senator from 
South Dakota. I want to say that, as far as the joint resolu- 
tion is concerned, we have gone as far as we can go. We are 
ready for a vote on the joint resolution as soon as some Sena- 
tors who desire to speak have completed their remarks. 


PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS 


Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, I desire to enter a motion to 
reconsider the yote by which Senate bill 477 passed the Senate 
on Tuesday, and also include in that motion a request for the 
return of the papers which have already been transmitted to the 
House. The bill gives general increases in pensions to veterans 
of the Civil War and their widows, but also applies to the War 
with Mexico and the War of 1812. 

The Civil War widow has suffered more especially from un- 
fair pension allowance than has the veteran. Many are past 70 
years old and draw only $30 a month, which is a very small 
income at the present time. Ever since I came to Washington I 
haye advocated increased pension rates and we have secured a 
better rate for the older widows, but only partial justice was 
done. 

One difficulty has always been due to the fact that we have 
tried to accomplish too much at one time. Sometimes we have 
failed to carry both Houses. Other times the measures have 
been defeated by Executive vetoes. I suggest that now is the 
time to be sensible if we are truly the friends of the veteran and 
his widow. 

The present bill has some provisions that I believe are inde- 
fensible, and had not come to the attention of the Senate. For 
instance, it proposes to extend the date of marriage to the 
veteran so that a woman who nrarries a veteran 55 years after 
the close of the war will not only get a pension but she will get 
a pension of $50 a month, and get it for life. This feature is 
sure to be objected to and will most likely defeat the whole bill. 
I want to rescue the bill, I want to get a pension increase for 
the veterans, and more especially for the widows, as already 
stated. x 

Experience has taught me that we should first find out what is 
possible, and then proceed accordingly. I think the sensible 
thing to do will be to so modify this bill as to come within the 
approval of the Budget and assure us that this legislation will 
not be defeated by presidential veto in the closing days of Con- 
gress when it is too late to take further action. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion to 
return the papers from the House of Representatives. 

The motion was agreed to. 

RELIEF OF FARMERS IN STORM-STRICKEN AREA 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
we proceed to the consideration of Senate Joint Resolution 152, 
to extend the provisions of the joint resolution for the relief of 
farmers in certain storm, flood, and/or drought-stricken areas, 
approved March 3, 1930. 

This resolution is an amendment of the resolution approved 
March 3, 1930, to give the Secretary of Agriculture the right 
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to extend loans to farmers for fuel. It was reported unanimously 
out of the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. The reason 
why I am asking unanimous consent now is because of the fact 
that if it is going to be of any benefit at all it should be acted 
upon immediately. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 
152) to extend the provisions of the joint resolution for the re- 
lief of farmers in certain storm, flood, and/or drought-stricken 
areas, approved March 8, 1930, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry with amendments, 
on page 2, line 1, to strike out the word “ gasoline” and insert 
the word “fuel,” and in line 3, to strike out the word “ gaso- 
1125 and insert the word “fuel,” so as to make the joint resolu- 

on read: 


Resolved, etc., That the authority conferred upon the Secretary of 
Agriculture by the provisions of the joint resolution entitled “ Joint 
resolution for the relief of farmers in the storm, flood, and/or drought- 
stricken areas of Alabama, Florida, Georgia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Virginia, Ohio, Oklahoma, Indiana, Illinois, Minnesota, North 
Dakota, Montana, New Mexico, and Missouri,” approved March 3, 1930, 
is hereby extended to include the making of advances or loans to farmers 
for the purchase of fuel and oil for tractors for use in crop production, 
and, when necessary, to produce such fuel and oil and sell the same to 
such farmers. 


Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I have no objection to the amend- 
ments to the joint resolution except that I regret that I can not 
buy gasoline by borrowing money from the Government. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended, 
and the amendments were concurred in. 

The joint resolution as amended was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


“REVELATIONS OF A COTTON GROWER” 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an article entitled“ Revelations of 
a Cotton Grower,” by Mr. Pat Daniel, of Austin, Tex. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, ft is so ordered. 

The article is as follows: 


During the past 25 years growing cotton as a means of living has 
dwindled from the height of a lucrative and independent occupation to 
an existence filled with anxiety and despair. Those of us who passed 
through this ruinous period more than anyone else ought to know the 
causes leading up to such a condition, and through knowledge gained 
be in a position to offer suggestions that would assist in restoring our 
industry back to its original standard. To this end and purpose the 
following observations and suggestions of a farmer of the dirt variety 
are introduced. 

A successful business is based on efficiency, experience, economy, and 
a thorough understanding of details relating to the respective line. 
Growing cotton as a business is no exception to this rule, yet not one 
principle mentioned is considered by the average grower. It is true he 
knows how to prepare his soil, cultivate his crop, and harvest it. The 
methods having been handed down for generations without much change 
for the better, but the time arrives when he must compete with the 
commercial world for a fair return for a year of toil, and this he is 
wholly unprepared to do, because he does not know what it has cost 
him to produce his cotton, and he does not know its market value ac- 
cording to grade and staple when he offers it for sale. Imagine a 
cotton spinner or a cotton buyer conducting his business in a like 
manner. How long would he remain in business? 

Coupled with the above disastrous condition other gross errors fol- 
low in quick succession, any one of which would reduce the possibility 
of profit in growing cotton. 

COUNTRY DAMAGE 


It is beyond common sense understanding why a farmer will 
invariably shelter a bale of Johnson grass hay, worth perhaps 50 cents, 
and expose a bale of cotton worth $75, to the ravages of the weather. 
Such gross carelessness is unknowingly costing his industry millions 
of dollars annually. 

TARE (BAGGING AND TIES) 


The present arbitrary trade rule of deducting 5 and 6 per cent from 
the gross weight of cotton for bagging and ties is costing producers 
approximately $30,000,000 annually, a sum equal to the amount set 
aside by the Federal Farm Board to finance the entire cotton crop. 
When this rule was established many years ago, such penalties might 
not have been excessive, but to-day due to the advent of a much 
lighter pattern of bagging and the increasing use of sugar bags, a 
penalty of 3½ per cent would more than cover the weight of présent 
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tare. The average producer is under the impression that he receives 
the same price for bagging and ties as he does for the lint when 
in fact he only receives pay for net weight. The tare having been 
deducted from the purchaser's price whether sold direct to the spinner 
or broker. In other words, if 6 per cent is deducted from a bale of 
cotton weighing 500 pounds gross, the producer receives pay for only 
470 pounds. 7 

A fixed standard of tare based on the present weight of bagging 
and ties should be agreed upon and the bagging should be made of 
cotton. 

SAMPLING COTTON 


The most useless and one of the most costly errors in the cotton 
industry is the present method of sampling cotton. It not only results 
in an average estimated loss of 10 pounds per bale but the practice 
of slashing a bale of cotton between each band makes it the most 
uninyiting commercial package of its kind in the markets of the world. 
It further provides for what is known as the “city crop” which finds 
its way unnoticed into merchantable stock, thereby creating a duplica- 
tion in statistics. 

It has been suggested that a true and correct sample could be taken 
at the gin and made to serve as a guide in local markets. Such a 
scheme was attempted some time back, but due to the ginner’s lack of 
knowledge in taking samples and the refusal on the part of buyers to 
accept them the plan was abandoned. However, a practical method of 
making one sample answer throughout the commercial course of a bale 
could be established through a bonded warehouse system, as will be noted 
under the subject of “ Warehousing.” 


OPEN COTTON YARDS 


The greatest economic crime that can be charged to the cotton indus- 
try is the existence of “open cotton yards.” Such places invite theft, 
waste, fire, weather damage, and present an unsightly civic appearance 
in the towns and villages in which they are located. These places 
should be prohibited by legislation on the ground of being a public 
nuisance, 

WEIGHTS 


There are more discrepancies in weights of cotton than any other 
farm product. This is due to the many different places where cotton is 
weighed and the various types of weighers performing this service. In 
Texas, we have the private weigher, public weigher, compress weigher, 
gin weigher, warehouse weigher, cotton-yard weigher, and weighers ap- 
pointed by the governor, and it is safe to say that no two of them will 
agree on the weight of a bale of cotton. Under such circumstances, dis- 
erepancies are bound to occur, and if the grower is not the loser, some 
one else Is; but, as a rule, “Jones pays the freight.” 


SCALPERS 


A scalper buyer in a local cotton market is just as useless to a farmer 
as root rot is to a stalk of cotton. This interloper’s occupation and 
profit consists of knowing more about the market value of cotton than 
the average producer, and by possession of this knowledge he is able 
to make enough money during his active season of two or three months 
to provide himself with the comforts of life during his hibernating 
period, which is the balance of the year. 


GRADE AND STAPLE 


Growers have been advised to plant a grade of seed that would pro- 
duce a better staple. The absence of a legal standard defining com- 
mercial differences in spinable value of staple cotton is perhaps the rea- 
son why growers do not at this time receive a premium for staple 
cotton and would be the reason why he would not be compensated for 
additional cost of staple seed and preparing his soil for cotton of this 
character. 

For the protection of dealers in futures contracts both staple and 
grade of tenderable cotton has been defined by the United States cotton 
futures act. In view of this fact, it seems reasonable to expect the 
Government to enact a law defining differences in spinable value of both 
grade and staple for the protection of growers. 

As the matter now stands, the price of cotton is based on the grade 
of middling, with no regard whatever for spinnable value. This self- 
constituted rule on the part of the trade makes it possible for the 
trade to fix unwarranted penalties on grades below middling, of excel- 
lent spinable value, and underestimate the value of grades above mid- 
dling carrying excellent spinnable value, 

CROP FINANCING 


If the low price of cotton is due to excess acreage, this condition 
has been brought about largely by banks, merehants, and other advanc- 
ing agencies who have heretofore demanded cotton as sole security for 
crop loans. 

Years back when cotton was considered a sure crop, before the 
advent of boll weevil, root rot, impoverishment of soil, and when a 
dollar was worth 100 cents, loans were based on the number of acres 
planted to cotton. As the time passed, with the introduction of pests 
and the purchasing power of a dollar 40 per cent lower, the yield grad- 
ually decreased and naturally acreage increased to meet the demand 
for additional security. If any one thing has advanced the principle 
of cooperative marketing, it is the system of financing as outlined, and 
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it is interesting to note that since Uncle Sam has set aside $30,000,000 
to finance the crop on a decreased-acreage basis that the banks, espe- 
cially, have reversed their position and are now advising farmers to 
reduce acreage. 


COTTON GINS 


Through cooperative effort ginners of Texas have improved the char- 
acter of lint and the appearance of a bale of cotton wonderfully within 
the last few years, but there still remains roonr for more improve- 
ment which will assist the grower to obtain a better price and the 
ginner more pay for the additional service. Some ginners make a 
practice of not running out the “ gin roll,” even when various grades 
and staple are offered for ginning. This practice has introduced a bale 
of cotton having a different grade or staple on either side. Buyers 
being aware of this fact have established a custom of paying the 
grower according to the inferior side, notwithstanding the fact that 
the inferior side might contain the “gin roll,” which will not average 
over 10 pounds. In instances where superior grades and staple follow 
inferior cotton the grower suffers an unjust heavy penalty by reason 
of this practice. 

Refusal on the part of the ginner to gin wet or damp cotton and a 
careful adjustment of machinery so as to operate at the proper speed 
would mean a saving to both ginner and grower. 


CROP REPORTS 


The Ginners' Report, issued by the Department of Commerce, is a 
source of valuable and definite information, while the reports issued by 
the Department of Agriculture covering “estimated production” are a 
source of the biggest disturbing factor in the cotton market. It is 
impossible for any man, or set of men, for that matter, to foretell with 
any degree of accuracy how much a cotton crop will yield in advance 
of the many trying conditions the plant must encounter during its 
growing period. It is an old and true saying that Cotton can promise 
more and do less and promise less and do more” than any other agri- 
cultural product. 

It is possible, after making four periodical surveys of crop conditions, 
that a fair estimate of production can be made by averaging the four 
surveys, but what purpose has been accomplished except to display the 
skill of statisticians in a guessing contest and to provide a means 
whereby local bucket shops, alias cotton exchanges, can entertain specu- 
lators four separate days each season with a possibility of winning the 
limit of points in one day? 

Viewing these reports from another angle, they are inconsistent and 
misleading for the reason that one estimate is based on net yield per 
acre, while the final estimate is based on bales of 500 pounds gross 
weight. If the reports could possibly be worth while the estimate in 
both cases should be based on net production as the tare on a 
15,000,000-bale crop would amount to approximately 750,000 bales. In 
other words, the crop would be 14,250,000 bales net weight. 

Cotton is bought and sold less tare, and you can’t spin bagging and 
ties, so why add tare to estimates? 

BOLL WEEVIL 


We are told by experts that Mexico is the place of origin of the boll 
weevil, and their presence in this country occurred through their ability 
to fly across the Rio Grande. If we accept this theory, then we must 
concede that their presence in Egypt occurred in a like manner, not- 
withstanding the fact that such a feat is an impossibility. 

With all due respect to science and its wonderful accomplishments, 
it is the opinion of an ordinary cotton grower who is well acquainted 
with the habits of the pest that the origin of the boll weevil in this 
country oceurred when a carload of infested cottonseed was shipped from 
Mexico to a Texas cottonseed-oil mill, and the distribution throughout 
the Cotton Belt in this country occurred in a like manner. Now, if 
the theory of the cotton grower sounds reasonable, it is very evident 
that the cotton gin is the seat of distribution, and it is at this point 
we should direct our efforts toward extermination. Some process of 
fumigating the seed at the gin, either by wet or dry steam to a degree 
of heat that would not destroy germination of the seed, seems advis- 
able. This process has been used in Egypt with satisfactory results. Of 
course, this process will not destroy all of the weevil, but it would at 
least prevent the farmer from carrying infested seed back to his farm 
from the gin, as is the case to-day, and thereby providing idea! hiber- 
nating quarters until he releases them in his field at planting time. 

ACREAGE REDUCTION 

In a hasty effort to relieve a distressing situation we are apt to 
resort to a measure that harbors more internal hazards than the dis- 
tressing situation itself. It is quite possible that the effort to reduce 
cotton acreage as a means of increasing the price is a circumstance of 
this nature. At any rate, acreage reduction, is a very serious under- 
taking and one that requires the combined judgment of farseeing busi- 
ness men and well-informed farmers. 

Viewing the matter from the standpoint of a tenant farmer, the un- 
dertaking if carried out might result in much harder times for him 
unless he is provided with means to make a feed crop, funds with which 
to buy stock to consume the feed, and a guarantee that the demand for 
stock will not be impaired by overproduction. We must not overlook 
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the fact that approximately 500,000 of the tenant class will be affected 
by a reduction of 6,000,000 acres. 

It would also be advisable to consider the possibility of producing a 
greater crop of cotton this year on 40,000,000 acres than was produced 
last year on 46,000,000 acres. Regulating conditions affecting yield is 
beyond human control, £ 

If the price of cotton was based on supply and demand, the tenant 
farmer provided for, and the yield regulated to a point of maximum 
prođuction, acreage reduction would no doubt increase the price to some 
extent. But unfortunately the price of cotton is based on the trend of 
the futures market, and it is to this feature the attention of reduction- 
ists is directed. 

FUTURES MARKET 

In so far as the “spot dealer” is concerned, the futures market is 
a source of indispensable protection against losses on future deliveries. 
In so far as the producer is concerned, the futures market, from the 
Standpoint of a speculative medium, is a source of unestimable damage. 
Notwithstanding the fact that a cottonseed is never planted, a futures 
crop often runs into hundreds of millions of bales and it is this invisible 
crop and not actual production that is playing havoc with the price of 
cotton. Right here, it seems, would be a splendid opportunity for ad- 
vocates of decreased production to accomplish their purpose without dis- 
turbing the poverty-stricken tenant farmer and taking chances with na- 
ture producing a bumper crop on 40,000,000 acres. 


INCREASED CONSUMPTION 


It is claimed that if all bags and bagging now manufactured out of 
jute and hemp were made of cotton, it would increase consumption of 
cotton something like 1,500,000 bales annually. Taere are no available 
statistics to substantiate this claim, but primary mathematics will suffice 
to prove, that if 12 pounds of jute is used to cover a single bale of cot- 
ton, it would require 180,000,000 pounds to cover a 15,000,000-bale 
crop. Divide the total of pounds of jute by 500 pound bales of cotton 
and you have created a new demand for 360,000 bales of low-grade cot- 
ton, All of this being true, it seems like it would be a much less com- 
Plicated task to increase consumption than it would be to decrease pro- 
duction and thereby eliminate chances on several million acres of culti- 
vated land lying fallow. 


COOPERATIVE MARKETING 


The idea of organizing cotton growers into a cooperative marketing 
unit is not a new one. Two or three attempts were made several years 
ago and they were failures; due partly to insufficient capital and 
wholly on account of restricting the benefits to members only. The 
effort at this time, however, is backed by sufficient capital to carry out 
the plan, but the same old system regarding membership remains un- 
changed. Advocates of organization, then and now, seem to lose sight 
of the fact that growing cotton is conducted by two separate and dis- 
tinct classes of people. Landlords and tenants. Landlords, by reason 
of their possession of real estate and other assets, can, if they so de- 
sire, avail themselyes of the advantage of holding cotton collectively, 
for a better price, without impairing their credit. Tenant farmers, 
however, do not possess property of a character that would entitle 
them to a line of credit, except an interest in a cotton crop, and this 
they must pledge to some agency in return for provisions and other 
necessities needed during the cultivating and harvesting period of their 
crop. Under such circumstances it would not be possible for tenant 
farmers to become members of an organization that requires its mem- 
bers to pledge baled cotton in order to obtain benefits of collective 
holding. 

There is another feature which might prevent a cooperative organiza- 
tion from being successful, and that is the difference in the quantity 
of cotton produced as between landlord and tenant. Conservatively 
estimated, tenant farmers produce three-fourths of the annual crop. 
If this is true, then the majority of stock or controlling interest is in 
the hands of tenants who by reason of pecuniary circumstances are 
unable to meet requirements of membership. 

It is quite possible that the aboye conditions are largely responsible 
for the small percentage of growers now identified with present organi- 
gations and it is likely they will continue to act as a barrier until some 
means are provided whereby tenants and landlords will share equally 
in benefits of an organization designed to help the industry as a whole. 


WAREHOUSING 


The errors and abuses covered in this article constitute the major 
evils in growing and marketing cotton. Losses to producers due to 
their existence would probably reach the staggering sum of $175,000,000 
annually. That they have been allowed to exist is a reflection on 
ordinary intelligence, and to allow them to continue would be to ignore 
an industry upon which every household in this country is more or less 
dependent. 

Farmers, merchants, banks, and public officials can assist greatly in 
eliminating a majority of the evils mentioned through a cooperative 
bonded warehouse system, in connection with a cooperative marketing 
system. The foundation of both already being provided by the United 
States warehouse act and Federal Farm Relief Board. 
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The warehouse act, with a few amendments, would serve to correct 
costly errors in weights, grades, staple, and prevent waste attributable 
to sampling, city crop, country damage, and open cotton yards, and at 
the same time offer protection against fire and theft. 

In order that growers might receive these benefits it will be neces- 
sary to locate warehouses at convenient points of delivery and a Fed- 
eral law should be enacted requiring every bale of cotton produced to 
pass through a warehouse, as the first step in initial marketing. In 
this manner both landlord and tenant would receive the same protec- . 
tion and benefits derived through a correction of the evils, and it would 
not interfere with an individual who desires to further his interest by 
pledging his cotton to a holding organization. 

Another valuable feature afforded by a Federal bonded warehouse 
is the receipt issued by it is a representation in fact of the true bale 
of cotton which would in time likely become a local tender in payment 
of various obligations, Should this happen there would be times when 
a million or so receipts would be in the hands of banks and merchants 
who owe it to the industry to become members of holding organiza- 
tions and pledge the cotton represented by receipts. 

Some of the conditions referred to above may be more or less exag- 
gerated, but this does not lessen the fact that the conditions exist and 
should be corrected. 


RESULTS OF PROHIBITION 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I hold in my hand a clear, con- 
cise, comprehensive, and temperate article on the workings 
and results of prohibition in the United States. This is by 
Ernest H. Cherrington, general secretary of the World League 
Against Alcoholism. Mr. Cherrington is a patriotic, able Amer- 
ican citizen. I ask that his article be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 
in the Rxconb, as follows: 


WORKING AND RESULTS OF PROHIBITION IN THR UNITED STATES 
(Ernest H. Cherrington, general secretary World League Against 
Alcoholism) 

IS PROHIBITION A SUCCESS OR A FAILURE? 


Conservatively estimated, four-fifths of the population of the United 
States under 20 years of age never saw a saloon. Young people of 
to-day hear much of the present distressing conditions having to do 
with the beverage-alcohol problem and the enforcement of prohibition. 
They know comparatively little of the conditions which prevailed under 
the beverage-alcohol traffic of yesterday. 

The picture of to-day 

The picture of prohibition at its worst is not a pleasant picture. We 
read, see, and hear much to-day regarding the bootlegger, the rum- 
runner, hip-pocket flasks, drinking by girls and young women, the part 
which beverage alcohol plays at public dances and in automobile par- 
ties, corruption in Government enforcement circles, poison liquor, 
feuds among bootleg kings, the flagrant violation of the law by the 
liquor interests in cities, and the serious disregard of law by the 
people. Surely to-day’s picture is dark enough. Surely the beverage- 
alcohol problem in America is far from solution. Surely the road to 
complete victory is yet a long, long trail. 

The picture of yesterday 

But let us look at another picture. While considering the ugly 
features of the picture of to-day, we should also keep in mind the 
picture of yesterday. There were in operation in the old days more 
than 200,000 saloons and probably half as many additional speak-easies 
and blind tigers, together with a remarkable number of dispensaries 
under misleading names. The annual consumption of intoxicating 
liquors in the United States had reached more than 60,000,000 gallons 
of wine 160,000,000 gallons of whisky, and almost 2,000,000,000 gallons 
of beer. 

Approximately four-fifths of these liquors were consumed in large 
cities, where the average annual per capita consumption of beer alone 
was 2% barrels (70 gallons). Taking the accepted estimate of 
20,000,000 drinkers, the average per capita consumption of these 
drinkers annually was over a hundred gallons. 

The annual average drink bill was probably over $3,000,000,000. 
Great beer trains of refrigerator cars pulled into large cities of the 
United States every night, carrying nothing but beer, the supply 
necessary for 24 hours. 

Drinking among young women and girls had become alarming 20 
years ago. A survey in 1914 of three streets in Chicago’s loop dis- 
trict, including 445 saloons, showed an average every night of more 
than 14,000 girls and young women drinking in the back rooms of 
those saloons. The hip fiask is not a new invention. In the old days 


it was a rare saloon that did not have on band always a quantity of 
glass hip flasks as a necessary stock in trade. 

Drunks on the streets and in public places were so common that there 
was no thought of arresting such persons unless they actually disturbed 
the peace. 


The old-time liquor traffic not only evaded and even flouted 
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the law, but it was the foundation upon which were built the most cor- 

rupt political machines in the history of this Nation, These machines 

depended for their yery life upon the saloon and the liquor system. 

The brewing interests made themselves a political force in every city 

and community where the saloon existed. Commercialized vice was 

associated with and controlled by the saloons and the liquor system. 
Memory and observation tell story 

In determining the question as to the success or failure of prohibition, 
some factors of common knowledge must be taken into account. The 
average observing individual 35 years of age can easily answer for him- 
self the question as to whether there is now greater or less evidence of 
the beverage liquor traffic and its evils on the streets of any city, on 
railroad trains, in interurban and street cars, in hotels, restaurants, 
manufacturing plants, business houses, in local, State, and Federal 
buildings, city council chambers, State legislative halls, and congressional 
lobbies. The average casual observer who remembers conditions under 
the old system can answer for himself the question as to whether there 
is more or less evidence of drinking and drunkenness since probibition 
was adopted. 

Is it reasonable to believe? 

Is it reasonable to believe that a commodity such as bewerage alcohol, 
which before national prohibition was advertised more widely than any 
other commodity in the newspapers and magazines, on the billboards, 
and electric signs; a commodity sold openly in hundreds of thousands 
of retail establishments on the principal street corners of the cities and 
towns—is it reasonable to suppose that such a commodity would have a 
larger sale and consumption now that its advertisements have been pro- 
hibited, that the entire trade has been outlawed, and that when one 
desires to sell or purchase a drink he must resort to some secret place 
or clandestine method, and even then not be absolutely sure whether 
he will get a drink or be poisoned? 

What evidence of large consumption? 

There are no accurate statistics on the production, importation, or 
consumption of illicit beverages in this country. It is difficult to obtain 
anything like reliable data upon which to base any estimate on these 
phases of liquor lawlessness. -Attempted estimates based upon the num- 
ber of stills seized or the number of bootleggers and moonshiners 
arrested are valueless so far as conveying to the public any adequate 
picture of drinking conditions to-day, since these stills vary in capacity 
from a few gallons to large quantities and their productive period is 
incalculable, varying from a day to weeks or months. While the stocks 
in hand of the peddlers of illicit liquor or the speak-easies from which 
they sell it are usually so limited that they may be transported by the 
classic method which gave the bootlegger his name in the days when 
the wide boots offered concealment for a few bottles of illicit liquor, 
and while other manufacturers from agricultural products may be 
estimated by the Department of Agriculture from the quantities of 
grains consumed, it is noteworthy that the highly advertised production 
of illicit whisky does not seem to have made any marks upon the 
grain market, Either our national check of the uses of various grains 
is so faulty that great quantities may be diverted to illicit beverages 
without leaving a trace, or else, as seems much more probable, no very 
large quantities of grain are thus used, in spite of the insistent and 
incessant propaganda to the contrary. < 

Preprohibition consumption 

Those who maintain that this Nation is drinking any important Tao 
tion of the quantity consumed before the adoption of national prohibi- 
tion will find difficulty in producing any evidence to substantiate that 
statement. Before prohibition the national drink consumption was 
mounting yearly. In 1917, the last year of comparatively unrestricted 


sale under license, according to the United States Statistical Abstract, 
1922, page 697, we consumed, according to the United States internal 
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Illicit distilleries seized 8, 313 
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revenue reports, 42,723,376 gallons of wine, 1,885,071,304 gallons of 
malt liquors, and 167,740,325 gallons of distilled spirits. These wines 
contained over 6,500,000 gallons of pure alcohol (the dry wines ranging 
from 12 to 14 per cent and the port and sherry from 18 to 24 per cent 
alcohol). The distilled spirits contained 83,870,000 gallons of pure 
alcohol. The malt liquors contained 75,402,852 gallons of pure alcobol. 
This makes a total beverage consumption of pure alcohol in 1917 of 
165,772,000 gallons. ‘That represents only the liquors accounted for by 
the Federal Internal Revenue Department. It does not include the 
filicit intoxicants of that period. 

Charles D. Howard, chemist of the New Hampshire State Board of 
Health, has declared that“ probably as much as 90 per cent if not more 
of the whisky and gin as sold by the glass over the common saloon in 
preprohibition days was ‘synthetic’ either wholly or mostly.” No one 
knows how much intoxicating liquor was consumed by the people of 
the United States before national prohibition. The amount of moon- 
shine, smuggled liquors, and various other classes of liquors which 
evaded the Government tax, before national prohibition, would be just 
as difficult to estimate as the amount of such intoxicants manufac- 
tured, sold, and used to-day. 

If this Nation to-day were consuming as much as even the amount of 
legal liquors consumed before national prohibition, and that were to be 
transported by automobiles, each automobile in the Nation would need 
to transport more than 100 gallons. Those who maintain that the 
Nation is drinking as much as ever must show where such a quantity of 
alcohol is obtainable, illicitly, to-day. Probably the highest estimate of 
diverted alcohol claimed that 90,000,000 gallons of hard liquor, or 
58,000,000 gallons of pure alcohol, was entering bootleg channels, and 
this estimate was based on a misconstruction of alcohol withdrawals. 

The per capita consumption of liquors of all kinds before prohibition 
was estimated (by the United States Statistical Abstract) at 20.2 gal- 
lons per year. It has been frequently claimed that there were 20,000,000 
adult drinkers before prohibition. On that basis, the consumption of 
legal liquors was 108.7 gallons per drinker per year. 

If the 20,000,000 former drinkers were all living and were still unre- 
formed, the 15,000,000 gallons of possible liquor made from diverted 
alcohol, pius an unverified 10,000,000 gallons from smuggled supplies or 
moonshine sources, plus even such an unlikely estimate as 250,000,000 
gallons of home brew, would give each of the old-time drinkers less than 
13 per cent of the former 108.7 gallons. 


Violations of the law 


Propagandists against prohibition understand the psychological effect 
of the use of large figures. They understand that the average reader 
does not stop to consider the significance of such figures in comparison 
with the total number of individuals involved in any such report or 
survey. Much has been said about the number of arrests by officers in 
the Federal Prohibition Unit. The report for 1928 shows that the total 
number of persons arrested by all Federal officers in that year was 
75,307, As a matter of fact, that means 1 person arrested by the Fed- 
eral authorities out of each 1,600 of the population. 

The enemies of prohibition attempted to establish the popular im- 
pression that liquor-law violations are so general and so widespread that 
they “ make a farce of prohibition enforcement.” In order to give “an 
air of verisimilitude to a bald and unconvincing narrative“ the propa- 
gandists for the brewers, distillers, and vintners quote the arrests for 
violations of the prohibition laws and even cite the seizure of distilling 
apparatus as though this were evidence of the failure of the law. Rather 
are these facts evidence of the increasing enforcement of the law. Re- 
ports of arrests, seizures, etc., by Federal prohibition officers alone, 
since the effective data of the national prohibition act, do not suggest 
any abatement of their efforts. The following are the official figures 
compiled under the direction of the Commissioner of Prohibition for this 
period. 
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Behind these figures there lie many interesting facts not always 
realized by the mass of people. The illicit distilleries may be anything 
from a little hovel or a shack in the woods to a large barn or other 
building converted into a factory for the production of illicit liquor. 
Many of them bave very limited capacity. None of them, of course, 
were comparable to any distillery in the preprohibition days, In fact, 
it would take hundreds of these so-called distilleries to equal one of the 
distilleries which operated legally before the adoption of national pro- 
hibition. 

So, with the illicit stills, worms, and fermenters, which have been 
seized. Some of these stills had a capacity of only a few gallons. 
Others had a large capacity. The larger the still, however, the greater 
the chance of its being detected and wrecked by officials before it had 
gotten fairly into operation. The distinctive odor of the mash can not 
be concealed. The problem of disposal of the mash after distilling 
introduces another element which increases the chances of detection. 
Many of these stills never produced a gallon of spirits to enter the 
market. The fermenters cited in the report may be anything from a 
pan to a vat. A score or more may belong to'a single still. The fact 
that these were seized and wrecked and that the liquor produced was 
confiscated and destroyed indicates some degree of efficiency on the part 
of Federal prohibition officers. 

If other evidence were required in regard to the enforcement of pro- 
hibition the price of bootleg liquor, which is frequently quoted in the 
press, should be persuasive. 

That there are weaknesses in enforcement no person will deny. It 
is inevitable that there will be such weaknesses. It is possibly equally 
undeniable that the quality of enforcement is continuously improving. 
When one considers the limited number of agents actually at work on 
the enforcement of this law, one may be surprised at their achievements. 
Especially is this true when we remember that some States like New 
York and Maryland give no aid in the enforcement of the eighteenth 
amendment, although the legislatures of those States ratified it, and 
when we remember that in several other States the assistance given by 
State officials and enforcement officers is of the half-hearted variety. It 
is conservative to estimate that there are more violations of the traffic 
laws in the United States in a week than there are violations of the 
prohibition laws in a year. 


Poison liquor 


Dr. Thomas A. Gonzales, assistant medical examiner in charge of the 
morgve for New York City, gave out a report after the 1926-27 holiday 
season that effectually squelched the furore begun in wet newspapers 
about the alleged deaths from denatured alcohol. He showed that there 
was one such death only where the papers had said 700 had been re- 
ported. The other alcoholic deaths at the time were the same kind of 
cases that were common in the days of the legal saloon. 

Dr. George M. Bigelow, commissioner of public health in Massachu- 
setts, says: “ What is killing people now who die of alcoholism is what 
killed them back in the days of the high alcoholic death rates of 1916 
and 1917 and before, namely, ethyl alcohol, ‘grain’ alcohol, or good. 
pure" alcohol.” 

The committee on industrial alcoho] of the American Chemical Society, 
Richmond, Va., on April 11, 1927, said: “The Government denatures 
alcobol, not to poison it but to render it unmistakably nonpotable—that 
is, undrinkable. If criminals improve the taste and odor so that it 
appears potable without removing any possible poisonous characters, the 
guilt is theirs.” 

The Journal of the American Medical Association on May 12, 1928, 
published a paper by Dr. Reid Hunt, of the Harvard Medical School, 
strongly supporting the theory that the most poisonous substance in the 
various alcoholic-liquor concoctions of the present day is nothing more 
nor less than ethyl alcohol. 

Alcohol denatured with wood alcohol is used as a beverage in England 
and Wales, as shown by official statistics. 


Drunkenness in England 15 3 (due to drinking alcohol denatured 
n wood alcohol) 


Convictions 


(From Current History, April, 1928, Europe’s Drink Evil an Object 
America.) 


Lesson to 
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Drunkenness arrests 
The Government-control system in Canada has not reduced rashes! 
ness arrests in Montreal and Toronto, as compared with New York, 
according to the record. 


Drunkenness in Toronto, Montreal, and New York 


2, 254 47, 21 
3, 339 45. 32 
6, 842 41.80 
9, 295 43. 25 
8, 323 39. 67 
5,478 33. 

4, 409 32. 39 
5, 353 25. 80 
4,498 13. 01 
6, 693 10. 04 
7,818 10, 58 
6, 363 10. 93 
3, 227 14.81 
3, 760 18. 11 
3, 922 18. 34 
3, 165 14. 83 


From Cur 
Teta to A 1850 

The above table must be read with care. It should be noted that it 
does not make a comparison of drunkenness in Toronto under the present 
Ontario control act with New York under national prohibition, for the 
control act did not become operative until June 1, 1927. 

Moreover, it should be noted that the government-control system of 
the Province of Quebec did not become operative in the Province until 
May 1, 1921; hence the comparisons of Montreal within the Province 
of Quebec with New York under prohibition begins with May 1, 1921. 

Drunkenness in the United States, even in New York City, according 
to official figures for arrests per unit of population, is less than in 
London, Paris, or other European cities. 


1928, Europe's Drink Evil an Object 


Drunkenness in New York and Paris 
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1 Arrests per 10,000 population. 
(From Ourrent History, April, 1928, Europe's Drink Evil an Object Lesson to 
America.) 
Drunkenness in New York and London“ 


Convictions for drunk- 
in Greater 


Arrests for intoxication 
in New York City 


852, 200 21, 994 45.32 
4, 937, 517 20, 640 41. 80 

022, 834 21, 727 43. 25 
5, 108, 151 20, 269 39. 67 
5, 193, 468 20, 194 88. 88 
5, 278, 785 17, 099 32.30 
5, 364, 102 13, 844 25. 80 
5, 449, 419 7, 080 13. 01 
5, 534, 736 5, 562 10. 04 
5, 620, 042 5, 936 10. 56 
5, 705, 365 6, 237 10, 98 
5, 790, 682 8, 578 14.81 

1 In point of population, London and New York are cities of similar size. 
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(From Current History, April, 1928, Europe’s Drink Evil an Object Lesson to 
Americe.) ~ 


Drunkenness in Stockholm, Oslo, and New York 


OEE OE 41.80 

780 43.25 

733 89. 67 

795 38. 88 

954 82.39 

525 25. 80 

469 13, 01 

651 10. 04 

524 10. 56 

6, 950 529 10. 93 
7,488 699 14.81 
8, 069 865 18. 11 
8, 181 719 18. 34 
7,275 636 14.83 
SS CR PETIT 14. 26 


(From Current History, April, 1928, Europe's Drink Evil an Object Lesson to 
America.) 

Lack of any fixed standard makes comparison of drunkenness arrests, 
even in the same city, for the same number of years, utterly unreliable, 
The following is from Police Statistics, by Bennet Mead, United States 
Bureau of the Census: Use for Measuring Incidence of Minor Offenses, 
from The Police and the Crime Problem (from the Annals of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social Science for November, 1929) : 

“Statistics of persons charged are of little use for measuring the 
prevalence and the trend of the major offenses, such ag homicide, 
robbery, burglary, and larceny. As a rule, the number of arrests is far 
smaller than the number of major offenses committed. In addition, 
experience demonstrates that the ratio of arrests to offenses may 
fluctuate considerably from year to, year. In any case, as indicated 
in a previous section, the number of offenses known to the police, if 
correctly compiled, forms an accurate index of the occurrence of the 
principal major offenses. 

“The situation is different, however, with certain minor or petty 
offenses, of which cases coming to the notice of the police are most 
likely to result in the arrest or the notification of the offender. Thus 
the number of persons charged not only constitutes the only available 
means of measuring the prevalence, and the trend of these offenses, but 
may form a fairly accurate index. For example, the number of 
arrests for drunkenness may, where police policy tends to be drastic, 
represent practically all cases of intoxication in publie places. In any 
case, the figures represent the cases in which official notice is taken 
of public drunkenness. 

“It is apparent, however, that under other conditions, the number 
of persons charged may be much smaller than the number of times a 
given kind of offense has come to official notice. 

“In order that statistics of persons charged may form even an 
approximate index of the prevalence of offenses, it is essential that 
uniform policies and practices in making arrests or bringing charges 
be followed in various localities, and in a given locality for yarious 
years. For example, if it is the practice in city A to bring charges 
against all intoxicated persons found on the streets, while in city B 
charges are made in only 50 per cent of the cases and the rest are 
released when sober, it is evident that comparison of the numbers of 
persons charged would lead to quite erroneous conclusions as to the 
prevalence of drunkenness in the two cities. 

“Great care is necessary, therefore, in the interpretation of all 
existing statistics of persons charged, and especially of ‘arrest’ 
statistics. There is little uniformity in the practice of different police 
departments in making arrests and bringing charges. Furthermore, there 
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are frequently drastic changes in the policy of a given police department 


‘which may cause spectacular increases or decreases in the number of 


arrests for a given offense, with no equivalent change in the prevalence 
of the offense. 

“A striking case in point is the current bitter controversy betweea 
the advocates and the opponents of prohibition concerning the signifi- 
cance of the marked increases in arrests for drunkenness which have 
occurred in many localities during recent years, Numbers of the ‘dry’ 
faction insist that this increase does not represent a corresponding 
increase in the amount of drunkenness, but reflects the adoption of 
more drastic policies in dealing with offenders, with the result that 
many of them are arrested who formerly would have been handled 
without arrest. The ‘wets’ on the contrary, declare that there has 
been little change in police policies, and that the arrest statistics reflect 
an actual increase in the occurrence of drunkenness. 

“The great influence of police policy in such matters may be indicated 
by citing certain statistics from the 1928 report of the Detroit police 
department. From 1914 to 1918, this department usually held drunken 
persons until sober, then released them without trial. In 1918, 11,518 
persons were released, as against 1,933 who were held for trial. In 
1919 this practice was abandoned and the number of drunken persons 
held for trial increased to 6,249, more than three times the number 
held for trial in 1918, but only about one-half of the total number 
arrested for drunkenness in 1918. Late in 1926 the former policy of 
release without trial was resumed, with the result that the number of 
drunken persons held for trial dropped from 14,624 in 1926 to 4,313 in 
1927, while the number arrested but released without trial was 710 in 
1926 (between December 14 and 31), and rose to 17,721 in 1927. 

“In this instance, the changes in police policy are clearly stated in 
the report, hence the effects of such changes on the statistics can be 
estimated. But in the reports of many other police departments, inspee- 
tion of the figures may point to probable changes in arrest policy, though 
no definite conclusions can be reached as to just what these changes 
have been or how great have been their effects. Consequently many, 
perhaps most, of the statistics of persons charged, or of arrests, which 
are now available in police reports, can not be safely used to measure 
the prevalence or the trend even of minor offenses.” 


Observance and enforcement of prohibition 


The suggestion put out as propaganda to the effect that intoxicating 
liquors are being manufactured, smuggled, sold, and used in larger 
quantities than before prohibition was adopted on its face is an 
absurdity. 

Under popular government observance and enforcement of law go 
hand in hand. The degree of observance by the people largely indicated 
the degree of enforcement. Public opinion in any community, city, or 
State has its effect not only upon the making of laws but upon the 
administration of those laws. 

Prohibition is neither perfectly enforced nor is it universally observed 
by the American people. Of course, no law is perfectly enforced or 
unanimously obeyed. The violations of the prohibition law, however, 
while more numerous than we might wish, are not sufficiently so as to 
seriously affect any of the gains made possible by this national policy. 
These violations are exceptions to the rule. They are committed by a 
small minority of the American people. Their effect is imperceptible 
so far as any of the business indicators of the Nation are concerned. 


Codification of liquor laws 


The enforcement of prohibition might also be improved if there 
might be some codification of the liquor laws. If one judges from 
public utterance of men holding responsible positions as judges or 
prosecutors, one is almost compelled to believe that even those who 
should be fully informed upon the Federal statutes as they affect liquor- 
law violations are deplorably lacking in such detail knowledge, This 
is noteworthy especially in connection with discussions concerning so- 
called Jones “5-and-10" law and the proposed legislation penalizing 
the purchaser of illicit liquor. In spite of the fact that Congress 
attached a clause to the Jones act making clear its intent, ill-founded 
statements assailing both the legislation itself and the principle under- 
lying it have been published by those who should realize that this heavy 
artillery was not intended to be brought to bear upon the minor or 
casual offender. The fact that there are provisions of the present laws 
whereby the purchaser of intoxicating beverages may be arrested has 
been ‘ignored or denied by many who do not seem to be fully conversant 
with those portions of our law which attach upon the buyer as well as 
the seller. 

Possibly a codification of the laws or the enforcement of the eight- 
eenth amendment, or the passage of a new omnibus measure which 
would include the various acts passed at different times, would make it 
a simpler task for those charged with the administration of justice to 
easily and accurately determine just what might be the law in a case 
before them. 

It is well known that in many courts prosecutors depend to-day upon 
old internal revenue laws as being more stringent and more useful than 
either the national prohibition act or other legislation passed by Con- 
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gress since the ratification of the eighteenth amendment. If these laws 
are to continue in effect, their value might be materially increased if 
they with the other statutes more definitely related to the eighteenth 
amendment were portions of a code. Then, too, future amendments 
might take their proper place under their correct subject heads in a 
code, while under our present system they merely become part of the 
legislative grist of a given session of a Congress. As a layman one 
might be unwilling to offer counsel in this matter to those who have 
made this their especial field. However, since codification of the law 
has been frequently discussed by outstanding leaders of the American 
bar it might not be amiss if some degree of codification or some varia- 
tion of it could be achieved in so far as the laws affecting intoxicating 
beverages are concerned. 


UNIFORMITY OF STATE CODES ESSENTIAL 


Whether uniform prohibition legislation in the separate States is 
possible under the autonomy of which each sovereign State is jealous 
might be a disputed question. The value of such uniformity, however, 
seems unquestionable. Great variations between sentences imposed in 
communities not many miles distant and divided only by imaginary 
lines which constitute a State boundary are not quite in harmony with 
the American idea of exact justice. Naturally no Federal authority 
could compel the standardization of State laws on this or any other 
subject. It is possible, however, that the quality of prohibition enforce- 
ment in the various States might be markedly improved if some degree 
of harmony might be obtained in State prohibition legislation, Whether 
a national conference of governors or attorneys general or other groups 
in the Various States might be effective in approaching such a goal is 
possibly worth consideration. 

Whether State liquor laws may be standardized or not, the wide range 
to be noted in the attitude of Federal judges handling similar offenses 
seems curious to those who feel that the intent of justice is “to make 
the punishment fit the crime.” It is difficult to realize just why a boot- 
legger should receive a year’s sentence in one jurisdiction, while in an- 
other, not far distant, he receives either a small fine or 30 days’ im- 
prisonment for practically the same offense. 


The prohibition laws are enforceable 


There are seen to be many causes for the failures to fully and prop- 
erly apply the statutes. That these failures are not necessary appears 
to be the common opinion of careful students of criminal questions. 
Possibly the most significant study of any criminological subject is 
“the Ilinois crime survey,” a very compendious as well as exact study 
of a city whose lawlessness has been made notorious by the press. 
Among the findings of the Illinois Association for Criminal Justice, which 
cooperated with the Chicago Crime Commission in issuing this survey, 
are these: Laws can be enforced; crime is not uncontrollable; public 
opinion determines the amount of respect for law prevalent in any com- 
munity ; organized crime and corruption are not new; prohibition is not 
the father of our current crime. Mr. Arthur V. Lashley, director of 
the survey, in his introduction to this very significant work, emphati- 
cally declares: There seems to be no doubt, after making allowance 
for the maximum of inexperience and incompetence which will always be 
more or less in evidence in public office, and after allowing for every 
failure of justice due to weakness and loopholes in the antiquated laws 
of criminal procedure, that no serious problem of crime exists in any 
community of this State, urban or rural, where the police and sheriffs, 
the prosecutors, and the courts are all doing their duty honestly and to 
the best of their respective abilities.” 

August Vellner, one of the experts contributing to this survey, and 
author of the chapter entitled “The Police in Chicago,” comes to this 
conclusion concerning the enforcement of law: “A comparatively few 
men, with sufficient undercover allowance, directed by a forceful and 
incorruptible leader, can overwhelm the allied army of the gamblers, 
bootleggers, prostitutes, drug fiends, and their leaders and supporters, 
provided, of course, that they have the moral support and backing of 
the community and administration leaders.” 

Mr. Andrew A. Bruce, another writer in the same study, reminds us 
that our criminal machinery was not devised for urban exigencies. 

One might cite other criminal authorities upon the enforceability of 
the laws against lawless groups, but the multiplication of such situa- 
tions is hardly necessary, The fact that the prohibition laws have not 
been enforced as effectively as they might have been suggests remediable 
weaknesses in the system or the personnel. 

That the detecting agencies are not wholly to blame for weaknesses 
in enforcement might be inferred from the fact that the small group of 
Federal agents upon whom falls the duty to detect and arrest violators 
of the national prohibitory laws have, to use merely one year as an 
illustration, during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1929, arrested 66,878 
persons, aided State officers in the arrest of 11,156 persons, and fur- 
nished to State officers information on which 2,413 other persons were 
arrested. The record of prosecutions under the national prohibition act 
in Federal courts for the same fiscal year, as compiled from the reports 
of the United States attorneys and listed in the annual report of the 
Commissioner of Prohibition, shows during that fiscal year 8,606 cases 
dismissed, 7,480 cases nolle prossed, and 2,666 acquittals. Pleas of 
guilty were accepted in 51,651 cases, and pleas of nolo contendere num- 
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bered 273. A study of the sentences imposed upon the violators of the 
law, including the suspended sentences, paroles, and the probation sen- 
tences, suggests that the “ bargain-counter” policy, whereby in return 
for the assurance of a light sentence the offender does not contest the 
case, prevails in too many jurisdictions. 

The leniency with which many offenders have escaped from the hands 
of justice to return to their lawbreaking can hardly be considered as 
conducive to any great respect for the administration of the law. 
There is probably some significance in the fact that out of the total 
number of 75,298 cases terminated in the last fiscal year, only 4,622 
were trial cases in which verdicts of guilty were obtained. When one 
measures this number of 4,622 against the 2,666 acquittals, one can not 
avoid desiring fuller information in regard to the situation suggested 
by such statistics. 

The number of cases upon the dockets of the courts to-day, so numer- 
ous that many courts are clogged by these cases, with delays in trial 
frequently amounting to 12 months in duration or longer, with the 
disappearance of essential witnesses, the opportunities to dispose of 
evidence, and the natural disposition of prosecuting officers to terminate 
these cases in the easiest way, in order to make some clearing of the 
dockets, does not indicate a very wholesome situation for the effective 
enforcement of this or any other law. 7 

Prohibition, while suffering from this congestion of the courts, is 
only one of the factors creating that congestion. Machinery which was 
more nearly perfectly adapted to lesser burdens in an earlier stage of 
our national life, is now under a heavy strain because of the great volume 
of cases resulting from new Federal legislation in the past decade. 
Possibly one of the most important moves that could be made for the 
improvement of prohibition enforcement might be in devising some 
method whereby swift and sure justice might be obtained, court pro- 
cedure made more speedy, and the acquittal of the innocent and the 
conviction of the guilty made to follow more closely upon the heels of 
the offense. Whether such improvement might thus be obtained by 
increasing the number of judges, or by some other method such as the 
empowering of Federal commissioners or minor judges to handle cases 
dealing with offenses against the prohibition act, are questions which 
should not be determined by laymen or by private citizens or by organ- 
izations concerned with only one question of national policy, but by 
qualified experts, and by the proper representatives of the people. 

One method worthy of consideration 


As a result of the efforts of Federal Prohibition Director Wynne, of 
the Philadelphia district, an agreement was reached with nine rail- 
roads operating through the Philadelphia territory by which the rail- 
roads pledged themselves to use every means on the part of the railroad 
officials to prevent the use of their cars in illegal liquor shipments in 
return for the promise on the part of the probibition director to stop 
confiscating these cars. This announcement was made on June 27, 
1927. 

Wynne hailed this as a great step toward prohibition enforcement. 
He said the plan had so impressed James M. Doran, Prohibition Com- 
missioner, that Doran sent copies of his agreement to other dry admin- 
istrators throughout the country, with the suggestion that they attempt 
to reach a similar understanding with railroads in their territory. 
The Pennsylvania, Baltimore & Obio, Reading, Lehigh Valley, Central 
of New Jersey, Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, Lehigh & New Eng- 
land, Delaware & Hudson, and New York Central Railroads are involved 
in the agreement. 

BENEFITS OF PROHIBITION 

Possibly the best evidence on the benefits of prohibition as a Govern- 
ment policy may be found not in any estimate made by the friends or 
the foes of this policy but in other data from what might be termed 
more nearly disinterested sources. Especially noteworthy in this respect 
are the economic statistics gathered by the great trade organizations and 
also by the Department of Commerce. 

Herbert Hoover's statement 


After the analysis of economic statistics Herbert Hoover, while Sec- 
retary of Commerce, asserted: “Our country is in the midst of an 
astonishing increase in wealth and of its wide diffusion among the whole 
people. The application of the many discoveries in the physical sci- 
ences, the increase in the efficiency both in worker and in executives, 
the elimination of industrial waste, and the advent of prohibition have 
raised our standards of living and material comfort to a height unpar- 
alleled in our history and therefore of the history of the world. One 
of its by-products is a decrease of working hours and increase in 
leisure“; to which he added, on another occasion: There can be no 
doubt of the economic benefits of prohibition. Viewing the temperance 
question only from this angle prohibition has proved its case. I think 
increased temperance over the land is responsible for a good share of 
the enormously increased efficiency in production, which statistics gath- 
ered by the Department of Commerce show to have followed the 
passage of the prohibition law. 

“Exhaustive study from many angles of production over average 
periods, 10 years apart, before and since the war, would indicate that, 
while our productivity should have increased about 15 per cent, due to 
the increase in population, yet the actual increase has been from 25 to 
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80 per cent, indicating an increase of efficiency of somewhere from 
1 to 15 per cent. 

“There is no question, in my opinion, that prohibition is making 
America more productive. There can be no doubt that prohibition is 
putting money in the American family pocketbook. The dry law has 
proved its worth in dollars and cents.” 


Unimpeachable testimony 


Rather than to present to you my own estimate of the evidence 
concerning the benefits of prohibition, I would like to quote the very 
careful utterances of those who are commonly recognized ag the out- 
standing experts in this highly specialized field of business statistics. 

Roger W. Babson, of the Publishers’ Financial Bureau, of Babson 
Park, Mass., is generally recognized throughout the Nation as an 
authority on the trend of business. As are most other business men 
of the country, he is a friend of the prohibition law. In a remarkable 
statement issued some time ago, Mr. Babson says: “ Both friends and 
enemies of prohibition must agree that the increased purchasing power 
of the masses, which has been so general since the war, is largely due 
to prohibition. Increased wages are not responsible for this increased 
purchasing power, because higher wages mean higher prices and do 
not materially affect the volume of goods purchased, When, however, 
a man takes money formerly thrown away on harmful drink and uses 
it for buying a home, an automobile, or any other merchandise, he is 
greatly aiding all legitimate industry. This means that a great sum 
formerly spent in saloons each year, and from which only the brewers 
benefited, has gone into new buildings, automobiles, and the hundreds 
of other lines which have expanded so readily since prohibition went 
into effect.” 

Henry Ford has emphasized this relation between our present pros- 
perity and prohibition. In a recent article he asserts: “ Without pro- 
hibition industry would of necessity decline to the position it occupied 
at the beginning of the century. Without prohibition a short working 
week and day would be no longer possible. Without prohibition ac- 
eurate workmanship would be impossible. The reason why America is 
so far ahead of other countries industrially to-day, the reason America 
is so rich to-day, is prohibition. Foreign countries want America for 
their market because America, under prohibition, has the money. Their 
own countries, where liquor still runs free, are too impoverished to be 
profitable. That is the doom of the drink business—it ruins its own 
customers.” 

In his article Machinery, the New Messiah, Mr. Ford says: The 
coming of prohibition has put more of the workman’s money into sav- 
ings banks and into his wife's pocketbook. He has more leisure to 
spend with his family. The family life is healthier. Workmen go out 
of doors, go on picnics, have time to see their children and play with 
them, They have time fo see more, do more—and, incidentally, they 
buy more. This stimulates business and increases prosperity, and in 
the general economic circle the money passes through industry again 
and back into the workman's pocket. It is a truism that what benefits 
one is bound to benefit all, and labor is coming to see the truth of 
this more every day.” 

Elbert H. Gary, late president of the United States Steel Corporation, 
said, “I am at the head of the United States Steel Corporation, an 
organization employing more than 300,000 people. In the last two or 
three years the improved conditions among these people is one of the 
most remarkable chapters ever written in the history of civilization, 
and it is attributable to prohibition.” 

Dr. Thomas N. Carver, professor of economics in Harvard Univer- 
sity, makes the following significant statement: “So long as all the 
rival nations are wasting resources and man power in drink there may 
be no differential advantage in favor of anyone or against any of the 


others; but when one nation such as the United States makes a defi- 


nite advance in this form of economy, unless it indulges in folly that 
will neutralize the advantage thus gained, there is no reason to doubt 
it will gain on all others, year by year, decade by decade, and cen- 
tury by century, and eventually dominate the civilization of the world. 
They who refuse to take this great step forward in the economy of 
human resources, whether they understand it or not, are definitely 
choosing to occupy a secondary position in the civilized world.” 

One might easily present volumes of such testimony as to che economic 
benefits of prohibition from authorities in practically every branch of 
our economic life. 

Thomas A. Edison says: “It should not be difficult to raise the en- 
forcement to 80 per cent. In that case we should have a sober Nation. 
We bave a fairly sober Nation to-day—so much so that European 
nations which are not sober are beginning to get very much worried. 
They already find that they can not compete with us and are taking steps 
to regulate the sale and consumption of liquor. It is a serious problem 
in Great Britain. 

“If we get an 80 per cent enforcement, no country anywhere can com- 
pete with us in anything. Seeing what a sober nation can do is indeed 
a noble experiment and one that has never yet been tried. For there 
never has been a sober nation. In these days there are so many things 
to do that it is not necessary for an idle man to turn to drink. We 
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are steadily developing to a point where drinking will not fit into any 
of our programs, in or out of the shops.” 

James R. Angell, president of Yale University, says: On the prohibi- 
tion issue I speak as no fanatic, but I do speak as one who remembers 
vividly the beastliness and moral filth of the old saloon and the festering 
Sore which it represented at the heart of our political, social, and eco- 
nomic lifes These conditions we owed to the utterly callous and socially 
perverted conduct of the liquor interests, to whose vicious practices we 
are indebted for the eighteenth amendment and the Volstead Act far 
more than to any fanatical desire to invade personal liberty and the 
enjoyment of decent pleasures, Public patience finally became exhausted 
and wisely or unwisely decided to wipe out the whole miserable business.” 

Evangeline Booth, commander of the Salvation Army in the United 
States, says: “ Everywhere the workers of the Salvation Army have 
found a marked increase in thrift and prosperity and a decrease in 
drunkenness.” 

David Lloyd George, of Great Britain, says: “I saw a little of prohi- 
bition. I went to America with the usual European prejudice against it, 
hearing that it was demoralizing America and that there was more liquor 
there than ever. 

“That is not true—not in the least. There are some men who get 
it but it is mostly bad liquor. Some have already been poisoned and 
others are getting frightened for fear that their turn will be next. 
That generation will disappear. The vast majority are not drinking.” 

The National Education Association, at its annual meeting at Seattle, 
1927, adopted the following resolution: “ We recommend that the 
program of physical and health education already provided in many 
centers be extended to all of the schools of the Nation. In the de- 
velopment of this program we urge that reemphasis be given to the 
teaching of the evil effects of narcotic drugs and of alcoholic beverages.” 

Calvin Coolidge (when President of the United States) said: “A 
government which does not enforce its laws is unworthy of the name 
of a government, and can not expect to hold either the support of its 
own citizens, or the respect of the informed opinion of the world. 

“No provision of the eighteenth amendment, or the national pro- 
hibition act, contemplates any surrender of State responsibility. Under 
them prohibition becomes obligatory in all States, for the constitution 
and the laws made in pursuance thereof are specifically declared by the 
Federal Constitution to be the supreme law of the land. They are 
binding upon every inhabitant. But there still remains to the States 
the power, specifically rescrved in the eighteenth amendment, to pass 
enforcing acts, and there is still on them a joint responsibility to 
enact and execute enforcement laws which may not always be exercised 
but which can never be avoided.” 

Arthur Brisbane, famous American editor, says: “Americans are 
saving money as never before, and prohibitionists will find comfort and 
ammunition in that. 

“Sayings bank deposits increased last year $1,140,000,000—a good 
deal of money, and that is only a small part of it. 

“Other hundreds of millions were invested in real estate, stocks, 
bonds, etc. In the world’s history there is nothing like the way in 
which the American people both spend money and save money. 

Savings average $30,000,000 a day—about 30 cents a day for every 
man, woman, and child—not bad.” 

The secretary of the board of trade of Louisville, Ky., says: “The 
distilling of liquors was for many years prior to the enactment of the 
probibition law the leading industry of Louisville, with some 35 plants 
in the city and its environs. 

“Aside from the distillery plants themselves there were a number of 
other industries that largely depended upon whisky manufacturing for 
their business. Chief among these were plants producing barrels, boxes, 
machinery, equipment, and supplies. Much of the business done by 
the grain trade was with the distilleries in supplying corn, rye, and 
barley. There were the printers who furnished labels and advertising 
matter. When national prohibition came it shut down an industry 
and made it possible for more vigorous industries to rise in its place. 
A peculiar thing about the distillery industry was the large amount of 
capital required due to the process of aging whisky for four to eight 
years. Warehouse receipts were held in high regard by the banks. 
Prohibition released this capital for use in industries now employing 
many more people. A large distillery could be operated with only 
35 to 50 men. 

“You will no doubt be interested in what has been done with the 
plants formerly occupied by the distillery interests. Practically all of 
the machinery and equipment has been junked. Many of the warehouses 
were wrecked and the brick and other material were used in the erection 
of houses and factories between 1920 and 1925, when materials rose 
greatly in price. A number of the distillery buildings have been put to 
other uses. One was converted into a broom factory, ice cream is being 
manufactured in another, fertilizer is made in still another, a fourth is 
used as a place of storage for automobiles, and a fifth is now occupied 
as a pipe-organ factory. Quite unique is the case of a brewery where 
mushrooms are raised in large quantities. 

“The belief of our citizens in the advantage of Louisville was evi- 
denced in 1927 with the raising of a fund of $300,000 with which to 
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carry on a campaign for national advertising to acquaint the country 
with the desirability of the city as an industrial location.” 

These are the results: The population as of July 1, 1928, was 
829,400. The population in 1910 was 223,928, in 1920 it was 234,891. 
In 1914 the city had 778 manufacturing establishments employing 
25,930 men and their product amounted to $105,000,000, In 1927 the 
city had 653 manufacturing establishments employing 34,330 men, and 
their product amounted to $242,000,000. That is what getting out of 
whisky did for Louisville. 

L. C. Walker, president of the Shaw-Walker Co., says: There is no 
doubt in our minds that production has been greatly improved by prohi- 
bition. A man can’t produce good goods with his skin full of liquor, 
because any man who has used liquor much knows that its attraction 
comes from the delightfully carefree condition it produces. Production 
of good goods is a painstaking process and calls for skill in manual oper- 
ation and great attention to details. The production methods used 
to-day are an incentive for a man to get out of himself all his energy 
will permit, and if this energy is used by alcohol, it can’t go into produc- 
tion. There is no question but what this company can pro- 
duce goods cheaper with the turnover of 40 per cent a year in labor as 
against a turnover of 200 per cent.” 

Kimer A. Sperry, president of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, says: The trouble with Europe to-day is that it has no 
prohibition, If intoxicating liquors were prohibited in the principal 
European countries, their incentive to do great things, their Ambition, 
would immediately arise. Their financial problems would be cured. In 
those industries in America to-day where the heads do not observe pro- 
hibition themselves, and who, by their public utterances, seek to tear 
down the law, there has been no progress. In those industries whose 
leaders have become public and private prohibitionists and whose public 
utterance and work are toward greater support for the liquor laws, there 
has been magnificent progress—in the product and efficiency of the 
industry, and among the workmen themselves,” 

Alfred P. Sloan, jr., the president of General Motors, says: “ Having 
been intimately connected with industrial problems for many years, I 
am thoroughly convinced that prohibition has increased our national 
efficiency, has added to the purchasing power of the people, and given 
us an advantage in our competition for foreign trade.” 

Henry Dennison says: “It has seemed to me that we could grant 
every claim that prohibition was having very ill effects on the children 
of the rich and upon the typical city dwellers, like the salesman and 
merchant group in the larger centers, and yet find the balance very 
strongly in its favor, if, as I believe, its effects upon certainly 80 per 
cent of the worker population have been notably good. In this country, 
at any rate, it is out of that worker population that we are anne 
recruiting the folk who actually run the country. 

“The argument that prohibition has led to a disrespect of law has 
never had any weight in my mind. The people who have used it most 
are those whom I used to meet on the steamers planning to smuggle in 
all the stuff they could against a traffic law which favored them more 
than anybody else, and taking a good deal of keen pleasure in telling 
that they were going to break it and just how.” 

Julius Rosenwald, president of Sears, Roebuck & Co., says: “ Prohi- 
bition has undoubtedly added greatly to the measure of comfort in the 
country. It isn’t enforced properly. I am not absolutely certain that 
it ever can be enforced to 100 per cent of the opportunities afforded. 
But even insufficiently enforced, it has resulted in diverting from the 
saloon into the pathways of economic trade and commerce vast floods 
of money. Our people are living more comfortably than they ever did; 
are earning more than ever, 

“The Russian people have not had the opportunities that have come 
to the American people, and while unquestionably they have committed 
more political and economic errors, they are deserving of sympathy 
because of the opportunity which has ever been denied them.” 

Theodore A. Lothrop, general secretary of the Massachusetts Society 
for Prevention of Cruelty to Children, in his annual report, shows that 
of the 5,000 cases handled by the society, intemperance entered into 
20.3 per cent as against 47.4 per cent in 1916; 16.8 per cent in 1921; 
22.2 per cent in 1926; 22.1 per cent in 1927; 20.8 per cent in 1928; 
and 20.3 per cent in 1929. 

SAVINGS IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


While these discuss the effect of prohibition on our industrial life, 
largely from the standpoint of production, other data showing the in- 
creased purchasing power of the people and the increased sayings 
throughout the country are rather strong prima facie evidence that 
most of our former drink bill of approximately $3,000,000,000 per year 
is now either being expended constructively or being put aside in 
sayings. Probably there is no better index to the effect of prohibition 
upon the prosperity of the Nation than savings accounts. Between the 
‘years 1918 and 1928 the savings accounts in the United States in- 
creased over 200 per cent. 

In 1916, according to the figures in the report of the Comptroller of 
the Currency, the amounts of these savings were: Private bank savings, 
ı $23,439,828; postal savings banks, $148,471,499; loan and trust com- 
panies, $1,286,650,360; State banks savings, $1,071,036,806; mutual 
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savings banks, $4,442,096,393; stock savings banks, $1,001,873,414; 
7 banks savings departments, $1,398,358,000; total, $9,372,- 

The fiscal year 1928 registered a record gain in savings-bank deposits, 
although the various years since the adoption of the eighteenth amend- 
ment had marked the addition of large sums to this stored-up capital 
of the people of the country. In an analysis of the report of the United 
States comptroller of the Currency, W. Espy Albig, deputy manager of 
the American Banker’s Association, Savings Bank Division, says: 

“The year ended June 30, 1928, registered over the previous year the 
largest gain in savings deposits in banks and trust companies of con- 
tinental United States ever recorded in the history of this country. On 
June 30, 1928, the volume of savings stood at $28,412,961,000—a gain 
of $2,327,059,000 over the previous year * * +, Since 1912, when 
adequate records first became available, the gain per inhabitant is 
169.3 per cent. The number of depositors, which for 1917 
was reported at 48,354,784, reaches a high mark this year with 
53,188,348.“ 

The American banker recognizes the part played by the eighteenth 
amendment in developing our gains in savings deposits and finds that 
although it would be impossible to determine exactly “ the influence of 
prohibition in building the savings totals of the country, that it has had 
some bearing will be admitted even by those who do not particularly 
favor the prohibition amendment.” 

Life insurance gains 

Since the adoption of the eighteenth amendment, our annual purchase 
of new life insurance has been multiplied three and one-half times. Over 
65,000,000 people now carry life insurance amounting to $100,000,000,- 
000. It was recently stated by the Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents that we had attained during the first half of 1929, the $100,000,- 
000,000 goal. It took 80 years, from 1843 to 1922, to accumulate the 
first $50,000,000,000 of life insurance in force, while the second fifty 
billions was attained in less than seven years. 


The importance of prohibition as a factor in this increase in life 


insurance may be appreciated when one realizes that the increase in 
the total life insurance in force in the first decade of national prohibi- 
tion amounted to over $70,000,000,000. In other words, 70 per cent 
of the $100,000,000,000 worth of life insurance now in force has been 
added during the “dry” period. 

In the last wet“ year, 1918, the total amount of life insurance 
now in force amounted to only $29,870,000,000, of which $5,703,000,000 
was industrial insurance, then a very minor factor, although to-day it 
is one of the most important features in our life insuranee. The va- 
rious restrictions Imposed upon the beverage liquor traffic and war-time 
prohibition made possible larger savings through insurance, so that the 
total amount of insurance in the next year amounted to $35,880,000,000, 
while in 1920 it had reached nearly $43,000,000,000, 

The life-insurance companies of America are the wealthiest institu- 
tions in the world to-day. They return in benefits to their policy- 
holders enormous sums annually. The service these companies render 
in financing the various enterprises of the country is incalculable, since 
with the savings banks of the Nation they form a tremendous reservoir 
of liquid capital. 

Mr. George T. Wight, manager of the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents, points out: The economic and social ramifications of this 
$100,000,000,000 of life insurance in force are of great importance in 
the daily lives of our citizens. Guaranteeing economic independence to 
millions of individuals and temporary financial relief to many more 
millions, contracts binding the aggregate payment of this amount are 
now in the hands of more than 65,000,000 policyholders, who are rep- 
resentative of every walk of life.” 

The Insurance Field in September, 1929, commented at great length 
upon the economic gains from prohibition. In the course of its article 
it said: “ What we particularly want to see discussed fairly is the 
relation of prohibition to the economic system of insurance as im- 
portantly incidental to and with the general welfare. How much of the 
evident savings from the annual alcoholic drink bill has gone into life 
insurance, building and loan associations, savings banks, and many 
comforts of living? * * + 

„How is the life-insurance aspect affected by the diversions of the 
drink bill? Industrial issues have more than doubled since 1920. More 
of the industrial classes have stepped up to the higher figures of ordl- 
nary. Those jumped from $35,000,000,000 in 1920 to more than $100,- 
000,000,000 this year. Where did it all come from? Say the agency 
force did it by hard work. Very well; but where did the money come 
from to pay for it? That is the economic vein that can be opened by 
every company and by all experienced agencies for their own guidance, 
Has prohibition advanced the general welfare, or bas it merely dried 
out cocktail glasses? It is a business and not a moral, personal liberty 
matter with insurance.” 

There is a twofold significance in these figures. Not alone do they 
demonstrate the economic value of prohibition, despite whatever weak- 
nesses may exist in its enforcement; but, likewise, they are persuasive 
evidence of the very widespread and general observance of this law by 
the mass of the people. We could not have added to our national wel- 
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fare the sums recorded in the savings banks and life insurance figures 
of the country if the American people were consuming any very con- 
siderable fraction of the amounts of intoxicating beverages they did 
consume before national prohibition arrived. 


Home building 


During the years between 1918 and 1928 the number of building and 
loan associations in the United States increased from 7,484 to 12,666. 
The number of members in those associations during the same period 
increased from 4,011,401 to 11,995,905. The total assets of those asso- 
ciations during the same period increased from $1,898,344,346 to 
$8,016,034,327. 

Prohibition gave a new emphasis to the home-building impulse. Many 
who during the saloon epoch were forced to live in slums or in unspeak- 
able tenements because the major portion of their income went across 
the bar are to-day knowing a new comfort and a new ambition. The 
best authorities in realty and building circles recognize the part played 
by prohibition in developing the new market for homes. The Bureau of 
Labor Statistics in its recent review of building operations in the first 
half of 1929 calls attention to the fact that in 85 cities in the United 
States having a population of 100,000 or over building permits issued 
in the first half of 1929 call for an expenditure of $1,425,106,688, of 
which 64.1 per cent was for residential building. 

There is a double significance in this stimulation of home building. 
Not only does it register the improvement in home conditions and the 
higher standards of living which have developed since prohibition but 
this increased volume of construction means labor and employment for 
a host of men engaged in the building trade. 

The following comparative figures on building and loan associations, 
taken from the annual reports of the Comptroller of the Treasury, show 
the remarkable development of the home-building impulse under prohibi- 
tion. 


and loan Assets 
at 
6,616 | 3,103,935 | $1, 357, 707, 900 
6,806 | 3, 334, 899 1, 484, 205, 875 
7,072 | 3, 586, 432 1, 598, 528, 136 
7,269 | 3,838,612 1, 769, 142, 175 
7,484 | 4,011, 401 1, 898, 344, 346 
7,788 | 4,289, 326 2, 126, 620, 390 
8,633 | 4,962, 919 2, 519, 914, 971 
9.255 | 5,809,888 | 2 860,764,621 
10,009 | 6,864, 144 3, 342, 530, 953 
744 | 7, 202, 880 3, 942, 939, 880 
11,844 | 8, 554, 352 4, 765, 937, 197 
12, 403 | 9, 886, 997 5, 509, 176, 154 
12, 626 | 10, 665, 705 6, 334, 103, 807 
12, 804 | 11, 336, 261 7, 178, 562, 451 
12, 666 | 11, 995, 905 8, 016, 034, 327 


Of course, many reasons can be advanced for the increase in savings, 
the remarkable rise in life insurance, and the significant figures of build- 
ing and loan associations; but the outstanding facts in the case are 
that in proportion to national wealth and national income, never be 
fore in the history of this or any other country has there ever been buch 
remarkable growth in these several lines as there has béen in the United 
States since the adoption of national prohibition; and that while many 
other countries during the last 10 years have made great progress along 
these lines, none have compared even proportionally with these stagger- 
ing figures which tell the story of economic prosperity in the United 
States of America since the adoption by this country of a national 
prohibition policy. 

THE AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY AND PROHIBITION 

Even before Henry Ford made his famous statement, “If booze ever 

comes back to the United States, I am through with manufacturing,” 
and “ Gasoline and booze don't mix, that's all.“ thinking people realized 
that intoxicating beverages could not be safely permitted if we were 
to continue to use high-speed automobiles on our public highways. The 
auto death list is already too high. If the saloon should return, or if 
under any system drink should be legalized once more, few of us would 
care to run the risks incident to traveling on a road infested with 
drinking drivers. 
» Aside from all other consideration, anything which might seriously 
affect the automobile industry in America would be a calamity. We 
now lead the world in the production of automobiles, nine out of every 
ten machines being made in this country, according to the Department of 
Commerce survey. 

Since, according to the Bureau of Labor statistics in its August, 
1929, study of trend of employment and labor turnover, the number 
on the August pay roll in 217 establishments producing automobiles 
was 437,202, while the amount of the weekly pay roll was $15,098,523, 
one is forced to realize that any national policy which threatens an 
industry of this caliber would be a positive disaster to the business 
structure of the country. If we add, however, to these figures the 
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58,240 engaged in production of automobile tires, with the weekly pay 
roll of $1,685,032, and then add to these those employed in filling sta- 
tions, garages, accessory manufactures, and retailers, it is quite evi- 
dent that anything which seriously disturbs the automobile industry 
would at the same time shake the very foundation of our industrial 
life. If prohibition had done nothing more than make possible the 
amazing development of the automobile trade in the past 10 years, it 
would have made an incalculable contribution to the economic life of 
the Nation. 

Dr. Thomas Nixon Carver, professor of economics in Harvard Uni- 
versity, in an article entitled Some Economic Aspects of Prohibition,” 
published in October of last year, incisively portrays phases of prohibi- 
tion on which the ethical is involved with the economic. He writes: 

“The good which President Lowell and other observers agree that 
prohibition has done is economic as well as moral. It has been of 
special advantage to the wageworkers and their families. Not having 
to run the gauntlet of a row of saloons on the way home from work, 
not being subject to the treating habit which the liquor interests 
assiduously cultivated, they have been able to take more of their wages 
home to their families. The families are, therefore, better fed, housed, 
clothed, and they have more opportunities for amusement as well as 
for self-development. 

“The industries which provide necessaries, amusements, and means 
of cultivation are now getting the most of the money that was for- 
merly spent on drink. Automobile manufacturers, the manufacturers 
of radio sets, the whole moying-picture industry, would, therefore, better 
think several times before they lend any influence in favor of the repeal 
or nullification of the prohibitory law. If the subversive movements 
ever succeed, much of the money now spent for these things will again 
be turned over to the liquor interests in the purchase of drink.” 


PROHIBITION AND PUBLIC HEALTH 


The effect of prohibition upon the public health has been as marked 
as its effect upon the economic life of the country. This can likewise be 
measured by statistics whose authenticity is beyond question. While 
there had been a slight yearly decrease in the national death rate in 
the preprohibition years, that decrease was so small that it was barely 
perceptible upon the ordinary chart. With the coming of prohibition, 
however, the death rate for the country dropped abruptly. It has not 
even remotely approached the ratio for the license period. According 
to the figures issued by the Department of Vital Statistics in the United 
States Census Bureau, this decrease in the death rate has been equiva- 
lent to the saving of 100,000 to 200,000 lives per year. In other words, 
nearly 200,000 persons would have died annually during the past 10 
years had the conditions prevailing during the license period been con- 
tinued. 

When we closed the doors of 177,000 licensed saloons and uncounted 
numbers of speak-easies, which had been operating practically unchecked 
for decades, we also closed centers of infection and contagion. Of 
course, those hundreds of thousands whose lives were saved by pro- 
hibition would not all have died drunkards’ deaths, even if prohibition 
had not been introduced, but they would have died just the same. They 
would have died of other diseases than alcoholism. Their power of 
resistance would have been weakened, the possibility of contagion would 
have been multiplied. Lower standards of living, less nourishment, and 
greater exposure would have all contributed, through indulgence in 
alcoholic beverages, to hasten their end. 

Dr. Hayen Emerson, professor of public health at Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, some time ago summed up the relation of national 
prohibition to the public health in words which are worth repeating. 
He said: 

“ While it is not possible to prove that all the reductions of sickness 
and death rates, and all the benefits to the home and the family which 
have been widely observed throughout the United States in recent years 
have resulted from the outlawing of the commercial trafiic in alcoholic 
beverages, it is both evident and wholly reasonable to believe that the 
greatest single influence not previously brought to bear upon the condi- 
tions of life in our country, which has caused, in whole or in part, the 
improved security of life, the greater material wealth, and better 
standards of the family and the home, especially among the mass of 
wage earners and particularly as affecting women and young people, has 
been the reduction in the use of alcohol for beverage purposes.” 

Doctor Emerson also lists as the more important items offered as evi- 
dence of benefits due chiefly, if not wholly, to the direct and indirect 
results of prohibition: 

“The death rate from alcoholism fell to 19 per cent of the preprohibi- 
tion rate, and in spite of subsequent rises the rate is now less than 75 
per cent of the preprohibition rate. Only in the States of New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Maryland, where the violations of the 
law have been most flagrant and public opinion strongly alcoholic, has 
the death rate from alcoholism in any single year since preprohibition 
equaled the average rate of the last seven preprobibition years. 

“The death rate from cirrhosis of the liver fell from 54.3 per cent 
of the preprohibition rate and has neyer been nearer than 57.4 per cent 
to the preprohibition rate. 
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“The general death rate (all ages, all causes) has for the entire post- 
prohibition period been at a lower level than in any single year before 
prohibition, 

“Admissions to mental-disease hospitals for aleoholic psychosis have 
been at a lower rate in proportion to all admissions since prohibition 
than for any previous similar period of time. 

“There hag been apparently a reduction in the incidence of cases 
of drug addiction coming under hospital care at the same time that 
there has been a reduction in hospital admissions for acute alcoholism. 

“This corroborates what Dr. Eugene L. Fiske, of the Life Extension 
Institute, once said when discussing the abnormally high death rate of 
employees in breweries : 

„The general trend of this mortality is the same in all companies 
and shows that “Old Mortality” and “John Barleycorn ™ are exceed- 
ingly good cronies, Wherever you find alcohol you find the following 
formula at work: More alcohol—higher death rate.“ “ 

More recently still, Louis I. Dublin, Ph. D., statistician of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co., in his book Health and Wealth, relates the 
improvement in public health to the improvement in economic condi- 
tions in the great mass of American homes since prohibition, affirming 
this with an earnestness which is more significant because of his charac- 
teristic restraint. 

Arthur Dean Bevans, M. D., in the Journal of the American Medical 
Association, February 26, 1927, asserts: “Another problem which nrust 
be solved by sound medical ethics has been left on the doorstep of the 
profession by prohibition. From the standpoint of personal hygiene 
and public health legislation has never been passed that has such possi- 
bilities for good as has the prohibition amendment. If it were in the 
power of the Nation to legislate out of existence tuberculosis or can- 
cer, such legislation would be passed overnight and be strictly enforced. 
Drink did more injury to the people of this country under the old 
order of things than either of these plagues. Prohibition has accom- 
plished an enormous amount of good, and, with better enforcement, can 
accomplish much more for the health and welfare of our people. The 
medical profession, as a whole. recognizes this fact and supports the 
Constitution and its amendments. On the other hand, a noisy, active 
minority of the medical profession is taking advantage of certain provi- 
sions of the amendment and selling its soul for a mess of pottage,” 


Alcoholic mental diseases 


Horatio M. Pollock, of the New York State Department of Mental 
Hygiene, and Frederick W. Brown, of the national committee for 
mental hygiene, have in the past few weeks published some unusual 
statistics on recent alcoholic mental diseases. The following quotations 
front their survey are so significant that it is hardly necessary for 
one to point the moral which they contain: 

“The nine States that were ‘wet' before prohibition contributed 
more than 90 per cent of all cases of alcoholic insanity in 1922, 1925, 
and 1926. The percentage of alcoholic cases among all new admis- 
sions to these hospitals for the years 1922, 1925, and 1926 shows a 
steady increase. The percentage of alcoholic cases among all new 
admissions and readmissions to these hospitals in 1926 was less than 
one-half of that of 1910, but slightly greater than that of 1922 or of 
1925. 

The alcoholism death rate 


Miss Cora Frances Stoddard, of the Scientific Temperance Federation, 
has carefully analyzed the alcoholism-mortality statistics of the various 
States as furnished by the United States Census Bureau. She finds: 

“From 1901 to 1917 the alcoholism death rate averaged 56 per 
million population, or about the rate of 1916 (58 per million). Under 
national prohibition the highest rate in any year (1926) has been 39 
per million. The smaller proportion of people of the United States 
who now die of alcoholism are no ‘deader’ than those who succumbed 
between 1901 and 1917, so that honest consideration of this health 
aspect of the alcohol problem by health officials anxious to prevent loss 
of life is to be welcomed as an evidence of keener appreciation of the 
importance of this loss of life than they formerly showed.” 

As background facts to any consideration of the alcoho! death rate, 
Miss Stoddard sets forth the following: 

“There were about 16,000 fewer alcoholism deaths in the first seven 
prohibition years than there would have been had there prevailed the 
average pre-prohibition rate of the years 1912-1917. In 1926, the 
latest year for which United States statistics are available, there were 
fewer actual deaths from alcoholism in a registration area of 105,- 
000,000 people than there were in 1916 from 71,000,000 people. 

“Where is alcoholism worst? If there is to be a campaign for 
reducing alcoholism, it is important to know the strategic points where 
it is most menacing and increasing fastest. What, to use a familiar 
phrase, are the serious ‘centers of infection’? They are the former 
wet States and the great cities. Certain facts indicate this: 

“The joint alcoholism death rate in 1926 of 15 former nonprohibi- 
tion States was 4.8; in 27 former prohibition States it was 2.5 per 
100,000 population. These former nonprohibition States contained 
nearly 54 of each 100 people of the registration area; they furnished 
67 of each 100 alcoholic deaths. There were 23 States in 1926 which 
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had less than 50 alcoholic deaths each. Their total population was 
about two and one-half times that of New York State, but they fur- 
nished the total of only 545 deaths to New York's 788. Twenty of 
these States had adopted State prohibition before the eighteenth amend- 
ment came into effect. 

“Fourteen of the 23 States had fewer than 25 alcoholic deaths 
each. Their combined population was about equal to that of New 
York. They reported 233 deaths; New York, 788. All of the 14 were 
prohibition States except two (Vermont and Delaware, together fur- 
nished only 25 alcoholic deaths). 

“New York and Maryland. These two States contain about 12 per 
cent of the population of the registration area, but furnished 22 per 
cent of the alcoholic dead In 1926. New York is especially responsible; 
containing 10 per cent of the registration area population, it contributed 
over 19 per cent of the alcoholic dead. New York City, with about 5 
per cent of the aforesaid population, contributed over 18 per cent of 
the alcoholism deaths in the United States in 1926. Wyoming and 
Rhode Island also have an excessive disproportion between population 
and alcoholism, but furnished only 70 actual deaths in 1926. It is no 
wonder that Doctor Nicoll found New York» State ‘wet’ politicians 
chary about taking up the question of checking alcoholism mortality 
for fear it would increase the demand for a State prohibition enforce- 
ment law. 

Here were 14 States in 1926 whose alcoholism death rate was above 
the national average. Ten of them are former nonprohibition States. 
There were 28 States at or below the average rate, 23 of them former 
prohibition States. There were 27 former prohibition States in the 
registration area in 1926; 11 of them had less than half the national 
alcoholism death rate. Of the 4 prohibition States exceeding the aver- 
age rate, 3 (Washington, Michigan, and Florida) are at points especially 
accessible to smuggling liquor, while the first 2 contain 2 of the 20 
largest cities in the United States (Seattle and Detroit). 

It is evident that in general the alcoholism mortality problem is 
most serious in the former wet States; is below the average in the 
former prohibition States. 

“The great cities. In 1928, 20 of the largest cities in the registration 
area contained about 20 of each 100 people in the United States. But 
they furnished about 45 of each 100 alcoholism deaths. It is evident 
that the largest part of the alcoholism problem centers in the former 
wet States and in the large cities, some of which are in former dry 
States. Michigan and Washington, for instance, mentioned above among 
the States having an alcoholic death rate, are undoubtedly affected by 
their large cities, Detroit and Seattle, to both of which Canadian liquor 
is easy of access.” k 

The following table gives the actual number of deaths and death rates 
in the United States registration area from 1914 to 1919, inclusive: 


Rates per 
100,000 
population 


Year 


Prope = 
22 2e 


The following table of the death rate from alcoholism as it is and as 
it might have been in the United States registration area is highly 
suggestive: 


What there 
would have 
been at the 
average 
preprohibi- 
tion rate, 
1912-1917 


Year 
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PREPROHIBITION DEATHS FROM ALCOHOLISM 


The CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of February 2, 1911, contains a statement 
by Congressman Richmond Pearson Hobson, from which we quote the 
following : 

“ Edward Bunnell Phelps, an actuary of note, from the statistics gath- 
ered in 1909, estimated that 66,000 deaths in the United States that 
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year were caused directly or indirectly by alcoholic liquor. His data was 
quite incomplete. Statistics then available were limited and inadequate 
for showing the entire loss of life where aleohol was a contributory 
cause, At the eighth annual convention of the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents, held in New York December 10, 1914, Mr. Arthur 
Hunt, actuary, presented figures showing the result of the mortality 
inquiry made by 43 leading life insurance policyholders for a period of 
25 years. The extra mortality due to alcohol, Mr. Hunt declared, 
was over 50 per cent. The British Government, assisted by English 
life insurance companies, have made much more thorough and compre- 
hensive investigation of the subject, covering many millions of lives 
and for a much longer period of time. They show the death rate of 
the population at large to be 1,000 per year out of every 61,215 of popu- 
lation, and that 440 deaths out of every 1,000 deaths are due to alcohol. 
Experiece covering nearly a hundred years has demonstrated that life- 
insurance statistics, when applied to a large number of policyholders 
for a long period of time, are well-nigh infallible. These figures are, 
therefore, accepted as substantially correct and are just as applicable to 
the United States as they are to England. ‘They show that alcohol 
causes 680,000 deaths in the United States every year, 1,865 deaths every 
day in the year.” 
Poisoned beverages 

The statistical bulletin of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. for 
January, 1930, says: 

Thirty deaths were charged to acute poisoning by wood or denatured 
alcohol in 1929, as compared with 35 in 1928 and 29 in both 1927 and 
1926. The maximum mortality from this cause of death occurred in 
the first year of national prohibition (1920). With the exception of 
that year and of 1921 deaths from acute alcoholic poisoning have been 
unimportant numerically among these policyholders.” 


Athletics 


Maj. John L. Griffith, commissioner of athletics of the Big Ten Inter- 
collegiate Conference, says: 

“ Something like half a million boys are playing football in the schools 
and colleges this fall (1928) and perhaps 3,000,000 more will play 
basketball this winter. I do not know of a single coach or trainer in 
an educational institution who believes that alcohol is beneficial to an 
athlete. In fact, it is safe to say that all our school and college coaches 
insist that the boys or vores men shall abstain entirely from the use 
of alcohol in any form,” 

EDUCATION 

Our great problem in connection with the prohibition and beverage 
alcohol questions in the public schools and with the people at large is 
not with the teaching of boys and girls or men and women what to 
think, but in teaching them how to think. 

The overwhelming majority of educators who have to do with the 
training of youth are set against beverage alcohol and are for prohibi- 
tion of that which from their every point of view is injurious and 
antisocial. 

Mr. J. W. Crabtree, secretary of the National Education Association, 
speaking on the conditions of 1920 and the conditions of 1930. He 
declares that the conditions in the high schools of the country are much 
better to-day than they were 10 years ago with respect both to drinking 
and to general behavior. He declares that high-school enrollment has 
grown since 1920 from 2,000,000 to more than 5,000,000 students, and 
he insists that many of the 3,000,000 additional students have come 
from the poorer homes where formerly those from such homes were not 
able to attend high school because of the drink problem. Mr. Crabtree 
says “unquestionably the eighteenth amendment has benefited the 
schools beyond measure.” 

CRIME AND PROHIBITION 

Prohibition has played an important part in reducing the crimi- 
nality in the United States. Long before the adoption of this national 
policy, bar associations and other organizations concerned about the 
future of our Nation pointed with dismay to the rising tide of crime 
and warned us that it threatened to engulf our civilization. Crime 
commissions and vice commissions were formed in various parts of the 
country to study the question and suggest remedies. Prisoners’ aid 
societies, probation and parole systems, prison reforms, and other pana- 
ceas failed to check the mounting list of crimes perpetrated all over 
the Nation. Those interested in the abolition of the licensed liquor 
trafic urged that the closing of the saloons and the prohibition of 
beverage intoxicants would probably reduce the amount of crime. 
Their views were scouted as the pleas of too-enthuslastie partisans. 

National prohibition did come, however, and the crime wave which 
had been mounting so steadily for decades was checked and began 
to decrease. This is the verdict not only of ardent prohibitionists but 
of the best-informed experts in this highly specialized field of sociology. 
Dr. George W. Kirchway, formerly dean of Columbia Law School, ex- 
warden of Sing Sing prison, and one of the leading anticrities on 
criminology in the United States, denying that crime is increasing in 
this country, declares that: 

“As between 1910 and 1923, the latter date being the high-water 
mark of reaction against nationa) prohibition, there was a decrease 
of 37.7 per cent in general criminality in the United States in pro- 
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portion to population. The chief reductions were tn public intoxica- 
tion, 56.3 per cent; disorderly conduct, 51.5 per cent; vagrancy, 52.8 
per cent; fornication and prostitution, 28.8 per cent; malicious mis- 
chief, ete., 68 per cent; larceny, 42.3 per cent; assault, 53.1 per cent; 
and burglary, 11.4 per cent. 

Judge Herbert G. Cochran, of Norfolk, Va., acting president of the 
National Probation Association, addressing that organization at its 
convention in San Francisco last June, pointed out that “ Despite the 
increase in population in the Nation, actual <ommitment dropped one- 
third from 1913 to 1923, and the ratio has not increased materially 
since.” 

To this he added: “A lot of new crimes have been created by new 
laws, and there has been an increase in some types of crime and a 
decrease in others. Burglary has decreased and hold-ups and other 
bold youthful crimes have increased.” 

It is highly difficult to obtain exact data concerning the amount of 
crime in the United States. When the National Crime Commission was 
formed the Hon. Charles E. Hughes, one of its members, decided that 
the first question to be answered in surveying the situation was: Is 
there a crime wave? The Association for Municipal Researeh, when 
asked by the commission to furnish some figures on crime, found there 
were no statistics available, and estimated that the cost of a survey in 
all the United States would be about $1,000,000 and would require six 
months. This, however, would only cover the statistics of the previous 
year. This suggests the difficulties in the way of securing any adequate 
information on the crime situation throughout the country. 

Possibly the best data we have is that contained in the census of 
prisoners taken by the Census Bureau and comparing the years 1923 
and 1910. This census shows a decrease of 1.8 per cent in the prison 
population of the latter year compared with the former. It also 
shows a decrease of 37.7 per cent in the total number of commitments 
during the year. Some of the decreases are extremely interesting. 
Among them we note the following: Drunkenness commitments, 55.3 
per cent; disorderly-conduct commitments, 51.5 per cent; vagrancy, 
52.8 per cent; larceny, 52.3 per cent; assault, 53.1 per cent; prostitu- 
tion, 28.8 per cent. 

These figures, of course, do not give the exact situation. Before pro- 
hibition persons convicted of drinking and related offenses were usually 
punished by a fine. In many communities the courts have been more 
severe since the adoption of national prohibition, thus increasing the 
percentage of prisoners arraigned. Had it not been for this increased 
severity the decrease in such commitments would have been even 
greater than it is. It is especially noteworthy that commitments of 
prisoners under 18 years of age showed a decrease of 43 per cent for 
1923 as compared to 1910. Of course, the establishment of new juvenile 
institutions and reformatories took care of many youthful lawbreakers 
in this period. The increase, however, reported by juvenile reforma- 
tories in this period is estimated by the Census Bureau at about 5,085. 
These would in former years have been sent to jail or some other penal 
institution, 

The Federal Children’s Bureau, in its study of juvenile deliquency, 
finds that in 1880 offenders between the ages of 18 to 20 furnished 11.8 
per cent of all commitments; in 1890, 12.1 per cent; in 1923, 9.4 per 
cent. Prof. Irving Fisher, of Yale, in his recent book Prohibition Still 
at Its Worst, analyzes the crime figures for New York and finds: 

“In the alcoholic record of New York City there is nothing to war- 
rant the widely heralded belief that prohibition has debauched American 
youth. On the contrary, first convictions for drunkenness in that city, 
in which youth have a principal share, have diminished more rapidly, 
even, than the total yearly convictions for drunkenness.” 

If we try to find just who is committing the crime which to-day dis- 
turbs the Nation and which has caused appointment of the special 
commission of law enforcement, one might note the following from the 
census of prisoners: 

“The ratio of commitments per 100,000 population during the year 
1923 was highest for negroes, 797.1 per 100,000. The Indian, Chinese, 
Japanese, and other colored races ranked next, with a combined ratio of 
666.9 per 100,000. The ratio for foreign-born whites was 488,5 per 
100,000. The native whites had the lowest ratio, 239.4 per 100,000. 
Thus the foreign-born whites had a ratio more than twice as large as 
the ratio for the native whites. This difference is due in large part to 
the fact that the foreign-born population includes a much higher pro- 
portion of adult males than the native white population. If the com- 
parison is restricted to adult males 15 years and over, the ratio is 878 
per 100,000 for the foreign born as compared with 703.2 per 100,000 for 
the native.” 

Long ago Theodore Roosevelt said: “The liquor traffic tends to pro- 
duce criminality in the population at Jarge and lawbreaking among the 
saloon keepers themselyes.” 

Possibly no other single public policy ever played so large a part in 
striking at the causes of crime as did the adoption of national prohibi- 
tion, It made intoxicating beverages difficult to obtain instead of 
easily accessible; it made them costly instead of cheap; it eliminated 
the saloons and their back rooms, which were the rendezvous for crimi- 
nals and the schools of crime. Its effects may be measured not by the 
too fervid utterances of its friends or its foes, but by the criminal data 
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of almost any town or city in the country. Lawlessness is, of course, 
far too prevalent. Judge Marcus Kavanaugh, of Chicago, in his recent 
book, The Criminal and His Allies, clearly presents the issue which 
confronts the Nation when he says: 

“The next five years will decide whether the American people in this 
regard are capable of self-government.” 

Judge Kayanaugh does not find that prohibition 1s responsible for the 
creation of crime, but rather, discussing the altering conception of 
crime and of personal liberty, he reminds us: 

“It is true that certain ages and certain climates haye regarded 
crimes such as adultery, polygamy, and drunkenness as bad in them- 
selves, while in other times or in different climates they were consid- 
ered not even malum prohibition, or bad only because the law forbade. 
In these latter countries and times such acts were not considered 
atrocious and interferences with the just rights of others, while in other 
countries such conduct was esteemed an atrocious offense against 
decency and public morals. It is the just right of every citizen that 
the surroundings of the community in which he and his family must 
live, which he helps to support and must defend with his life when 
called upon, shall be what his country and his age deem sober, decent, 
and moral. Whoever infringes upon the concept in a way forbidden 
by law commits a crime.” 

George Kirchway, Department of Social Criminology, New York 
School of Social Work, former warden of Sing Sing prison, and former 
dean, Columbia Law School, says: Crime is decreasing. This is the 
only conclusion that can be drawn from the sole body of trustworthy 
statistics that we have, the report of commitments to prisons made 
by the Cenusus Bureau. Summarizing these conclusions we find that 
general criminality serious enough to be punished by imprisonment has 
fallen off 37.3 per cent.” 

Mr. Sanford Bates, superintendent of Federal prisons, while com- 
missioner of correction of Massachusetts, in his report to the judiciary 
committee of the State legislature February 9, 1928, showed that 
crimes of a serious character are diminishing in number in Massachu- 
setts, but there have been increases in the number of certain trivial 
offenses. The following statements will bear most careful analysis: 

“ Offenses against the person declined from 11,394 in 1910 to 7,962 
in 1927. 

“ Offenses against property declined from 12,179 in 1910 to 12,160 
in 1027. 

However, the rate of offenses against the person during this period 
declined from 337.42 per hundred thousand to 187.69 per hundred 
thousand, while the offenses against property declined from 360.66 to 
286.66 per hundred thousand population.” 

Mr. Bates remarks that there has been an increase in the number of 
offenses against public order, to wit, from 128,755 to 184,765, or 43 
per cent, but notes that the increase in population being considered, the 
Increase in rate per hundred thousand is from 3,512.88 to 4,355.61. 
Moreover, all of this increase is accounted for by Mr. Bates under the 
head “other offenses,” which he describes as “ trivial.” 

Mr. Bates shows that under prohibition the number of offenses against 
the person per hundred thousand has declined more than 40 per cent; 
offenses against property about 30 per cent; drunkenness 40 per cent; 
while neglect of children had declined more than 50 per cent. It is 
interesting to note that violation of the narcotic drug law is very much 
less now than it was under the wet period, and has steadily declined 
under prohibition, 

That crime has decreased since prohibition is shown by the fact that 
every age group has fewer commitments in proportion to population in 
1923 than in 1910. Rate of decrease from all commitments for all 
crimes is 87,7 per cent. 

In wet 1910 the prison commitments were 521.7 per 100,000 as com- 
pared with 325.1 per 100,000 in dry 1923. The prison population in wet 
1910 was 121.2 per 100,000, compared with 99.7 per 100,000 general 
population in dry 1923. 

We hear a good deal from the wet sources about the children all 
going to the dogs because of prohibition, but the Children’s Bureau of 
the Department of Labor reports that juvenile delinquency is decreasing. 
In wet 1910 there were 172 admission for juvenile delingency for each 
100,000 of population, while in dry 1923 the number was 161 for each 
100,000 of population. ‘This includes ages from 10 to 17 years. 

STRICTER ENFORCEMENT WOULD PRODUCH BETTER RESULTS 


If the erminlal problems of the country are to be solved, one step in 
that direction, apparently, would consist in eliminating the liquor 
traffic, which whether under the old-time license system or under the 
present prohibition system has notoriously been one of the greatest 
causes of crime In our history. The intimate connection between Hquor 
and crime has been the cause of repeated comments by the courts for 
many decades. Any system of enforcement which permits the develop- 
ment of liquor gangs such as exist in many of our important cities can 
hardly be called effective. While these gangs are not new and while 
they existed and plied their murderous activities long before the adop- 
tion of the eighteenth amendment, they have commercialized violations 
of the prohibition law to a degree which is not pleasant to contemplate, 
It seems hardly possible, however, that any careful student of our 
criminological data will assume that prohibition is in any degree re- 
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sponsible for these gangsters or for their modern development. Under 
the laxity of law administration which seems to be a common charac- 
teristic of many of our greater cities and the alliance between the crimi- 
nal underworld and certain phases of our political life, the trafie in 
beverage alcohol seems to be only one of the flelds in which these crimi- 
nals operate, It must be confessed that it is possibly the major field, 
but that there are other fields in which they seek their plunder is well 
known. “Racketeering” is not confined to bootlegger kings. It is 
found in some scores of phases of our city life, with its accompaniments 
of bribery, robbery, and murder. Under an effective program of law 
enforcement, holding strictly to their obligations and responsibilties 
those public officers who are charged with the administration of the law, 
it is affirmed by those who have specialized in studies of our criminal 
problems that these can be disposed of permanently, 
WEAKENING PROHIBITION WILL INCREASE CRIME 

The close relation between liquor—and whether that liquor is legalized 
or illicit does not enter into this question—and crime has frequently 
been analyzed, but possibly never in a more detailed way than in the 
Twenty-sixth Annual Report of the Bureau of Statistics of Labor for the 
State of Massachusetts, in 1895, when, by direction of the State legisla- 
ture, that bureau made most exhaustive studies concerning the relation 
of the liquor traffic to pauperism, crime, and insanity. In order to empha- 
size the value of effective enforcement of national prohibition of beverage 
intoxicants as one step in the direction of the suppression of crime in 
general, one might quote from the conclusions which the Massachusetts 
Bureau of Labor Statistics reached: 

“ Out of 26,672 convictions for various offenses during 12 consecutive 
months, 17,575, or about 66 in every 100 (65.89 per cent), were con- 
victions for drunkenness; and 657, or about two in every 100 (2.45 per 
cent), for drunkenness in combination with other offenses, Hence 
18,232 convictions, or about 68 in every 100 (68.36 per cent), included 
drunkenness either wholly or in part. 

“ In 21,863 cases, about 82 in every 100 (81.97 per cent), the offender 
was in liquor at the time the offense was committed. 

“In 8,440 cases, in which drunkenness did not form part of the 
offense, that is, in which the offender was convicted of the crime other 
than drunkenness, 3,640, or about 43 in every 100 (43.18 per cent), 
were cases in which the offender was in liquor at the time the offense 
was committed. Of these 8,440 cases, 4,852, or about 57 in every 100 
(57.49 per cent), were cases in which the offender was in liquor at the 
time the intent was formed to commit the offense. 

“Out of the whole number of cases, namely, 26,672, there were 
22,514 in which the intemperate habits of the offender led to a condition 
which induced the crime. These constitute about 84 in every 100, or 
84.41 per cent, of the whole number of cases. Disregarding convic- 
tions connected with drunkenness there remain 4,294 convictions for 
other crimes committed under conditions created by the intemperate 
habits of the criminal. These constitute 50.88 per cent, or nearly 51 in 
every 100, of the total number of convictions for crimes other than 
drunkenness. 

“In 16,115 cases 60.41 per cent of the whole number, or about 60 in 
every 100, the intemperate habits of persons other than the offender 
were said to have been Influential in the commitment of the offense, and 
8,611, or 42.78 per cent, about 43 in every 100, of the total convictions 
for crimes other than drunkenness were of this class. 

“Of the whole number of convictions, namely, 26,672, the number of 
offenders addicted to the use of liquor (no discrimination being made 
as to sex) was 26,137, or about 94 in every 100 (94.24 per cent). The 
excessive drinkers numbered 1,535, about 6 in every 100 (5.76 per 
cent). 

“Of the total abstainers, however, 632 were minors, There were also 
680 minors addicted to the use of liquor. Excluding all the minors, 
whether total abstainers or not, we have 25,860 offenders of adult 
years of whom 24,457, or about 96 of every 100 (96.44 per cent), were 
addicted to the use of liquor, including 4,482 excessive drinkers and 
19,975 drinkers not classed as excessive. 

“Of the whole number of offenders, 57.89 per cent, or nearly 58 in 
every 100, had fathers who were addicted to the use of liquor, while 
20.49 per cent, or about 20 in every 100, had mothers addicted to the 
use of liquor. 

In any suggested policy for dealing with beverage alcohol or in any 
plans for the enforcement of prohibitory, regulatory, or licensing systems 
there must be recognition of the menace involved in the relation between 
intoxicating liquor and crime. Any laxity enforcement of the prohibi- 
tory law will be matched by a resurgence of criminality. References 
to the criminal situation in some of our larger cities should be sufficient 
evidence of this. e 

NO NEW PLAN SUGGESTED 

Increasingly apparent does it become that the opponents of prohibi- 
tion have no new plan to suggest. They are against prohibition and 
when pressed for a constructive suggestion in the form of a substitute 
they invariably name some one of the plans which have already been 
thoroughly tried in the United States. The fact that a new name is 
suggested for some plan does not change the plan. So-called Govern- 
ment control belongs to the same family as the old dispensary system 
tried out years ago in the Southern States. It is not and never was 
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as much of a control system from the standpoint of the Government as 
was the old license system or the prohibition system. The name “ Gov- 
ernment control” is misleading. The system, in fact, is nothing more 
nor less than Government sanction, Government sale, Government pro- 
motion, and Government ownership of the beverage alcohol traffic. 

The two most modern Government sale or ownership systems to which 
the opponents of prohibition in the United States repeatedly point with 
pride are the so-called Canadian system and the so-called Swedish or 
Bratt system, both of which are worthy of careful study by some of 
those prominent in American business life who are to-day advocating 
these systems in the Interest of law and order” and “ personal liberty“ 
and “a solution” of the problems caused by the evils of the beverage 
liquor traffic, 

THE CANADIAN SYSTEM 


There is, in fact, no Canadian system applying to the Dominion of 
Canada. There are practically as many systems as there are Provinces. 
What is perhaps more frequently referred to as the Canadian system, 
however, is the so-called Quebec liquor sales system. The annual report 
of the Quebec liquor system for the year ended April 30, 1928, gives an 
indication as to what is meant by the word “ successful” when applied 
to this system. This report shows that while the system operated in 
234 municipalities in Quebec in the year 1923, it had extended its opera- 
tions to 295 municipalities in 1928, and that the number of selling 
places has increased in those years from 1,661 to 3,136. During the 
same six years the annual sales of wines, beer, and spirits in these 
places rose from $49,602,779 to $69,230,567. Between the years 1925 
and 1928 the number of gallons of wine sold increased 100 per cent, 
while the number of gallons of spirits increased 27 per cent. The 
sules of beer and wine between 1922 and 1928 increased from $32,604,- 
516 to $40,699,308. 

Under this so-called Government-control system bootlegging has rap- 
idly developed, the number of complaints with regard to violation of 
the law received each year rising from 2,929 in 1922 to 9,089 in 1928. 
This system has encouraged the use of liquors of every kind, has made 
it easy for everyone to obtain intoxicants of all descriptions, and has 
fostered what was inevitable, the pushing of the trade and the general 
promotion of the manufacture, traffic, and sale of intoxicating beverages. 
Its promoters and those who have charge of the system under the Gov- 
ernment point to the increased sale and consumption as an evidence of 
the success of the system. 


THE SWEDISH (BRATT) SYSTEM 


There seems a certain humor in the proposal by “wet” individu- 
alists that this Government should adopt the most paternalistic 
method of dealing with the liquor problem which has ever been given 
trial. Such a method is the so-called Bratt system of Sweden. One 
remarkable phase of this system is that it is based upon this curious 
governmental theory, that those who do not need or greatly desire alco- 
holic beverages shall be permitted by the state to purchase them, 
while those who believe they need them, or at least greatly desire them, 
shall be denied that privilege. Any careful study of the Swedish method 
of issuing the “ mot-bok" will demonstrate the accuracy of this de- 
scription. 

The Bratt system was established in 1913. It was first attempted in 
Stockholm. It was adopted by Parliament in 1917, and became effective 
in 1919. 

Between the years 1922 and 1927, under the Bratt system, the con- 
sumption of brandy increased from 27,745,200 liters to 30,497,272 liters, 
while wine increased during the same period from 2,868,877 liters to 
5,087,708. The consumption of beer for the same period increased from 
182,412,600 liters to more than 254,000,000 liters. 

The Bratt system, in general principle, is similar to the system 
operated in Quebec, with certain additions, the most important of which 
is the so-called“ mot-bok,“ the pass book which was adopted in order 
that only those who could be trusted with alcohol should have the right 
to buy it. This“ mot-bok therefore became the proof that any person 
was trustworthy, consequently more and more citizens acquired and 
displayed “ mot-boks” in order to prove that they were of good char- 
acter. The number of “ mot-bok” holders gradually increased until in 
1928 there were 1,126,151, of which 107,230 were women. In other 
words, more than a million men in Sweden carry “ mot-boks” to-day. 
The total population of Sweden is approximately 6,000,000, which would 
probably mean 1,500,000 men over 21 years of age. In other words, the 
„ mot-bok ” babit has grown in Sweden under the Bratt system until 
now two-thirds of the men in the entire nation carry “-mot-boks.” 
Those who advocate the system in the interest of larger individual lib- 
erty should make a careful inquiry into all the implications of the 
* mot-bok ” system, for it is safe to say that in the efforts of the Swed- 
ish Government to keep track of every purchase by every drinker the 
Bratt system has already established a degree of paternalism in gov- 
ernment which has never been known and has never been even dreamed 
of under the American form of government. 

One of the worst social effects of this system is that the mot-bok 
practically becomes a certificate of character. Those not possessing 
the “mot-bok” are assumed to be unable to obtain one, and since 
these are granted every applicant whose character is not notoriously 
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bad, it seems to be assumed that there must be some flaw in the reputa- 
tion of those persons who bave not availed themselves of this privilege. 
This seems to be the only instance known where any governmental 
authorities have given such prestige to any document associated with 
indulgence in an antisocial habit. It places a premium upon vice; 
practically requires even the abstainer and the virtuous to list them- 
selves as the users of alcoholic beverages, and places a handicap upon 
those who, through conscience or through a sense of social responsibility 
do not desire to register for a ‘‘ mot-bok." Possibly the best analogy 
one might suggest to this would be to imagine employers in this country 
requiring applicants for positions to show that they were regular cus- 
tomers of a saloon. This utter reversal of all normal expectations is a 
marked characteristic of the Swedish system. It is possibly a natural 
consequence of the encouragement given to the drinking habit by the 
governmental sanction granted to this traffic in Sweden. 

The Swedish Government, realizing the terrific inroads made by the 
drink habit upon the health, industrial efficiency, and economic welfare 
of the people under the Bratt system, is planning to revise that system, 
if not to discard it entirely. A royal commission is now studying the 
whole problem. The system which has failed so egregiously as has 
the Bratt system in Sweden can hardly be recommended for trial by 
the American people, nor can it be considered as a substitute for 
prohibition, which has brought prosperity, where the Bratt system 
brought poverty and which bas branded the liquor traffic with outlawry 
instead of labeling It with a mark of respectability as is done in Sweden. 


THD SOUTH CAROLINA DISPENSARY SYSTEM 


Whatever may be said for any government sale system under any 
other form of government in the world, the best evidehce on such a 
system under the American form of government is to be found in the 
record of the State dispensary system of South Carolina. That record 
shows that beverage alcohol sold at a dispensary is just as bad as 
beverage alcoho] sold over the bar of a saloon. It has just the same 
effect on men and promotes about the same social evils in the same 
general way. The record of South Carolina shows that the amount of 
liquors consumed under the dispensary system was greater than the 
amount under the license saloon system; that the dispensary was in 
constant competition with speak-easies and that finally the dispensaries 
became the supply houses for blind tigers, liquors being purchased from 
the dispensary, cut three or four times, and sold at a low price in 
competition with the dispensary. 

During the first nine months of the State dispensary, from July 1, 
1893, to April 1, 1894, the sales of the dispensary amounted to $573,- 
539.91. By the year 1901 the sales under the dispensary system had 
grown to $4,376,430.05, on which a profit of $1,000,000 was realized 
by the State. 

In February, 1902, the books of the United States collector of in- 
ternal revenue showed 444 retail liquor dealers who paid the Federal 
tax in South Carolina, while the State of South Carolina records showed 
only 104 dispensaries, and it was estimated that in the city of Charles- 
ton alone there were over 500 blind tigers operating while the State 
dispensary was in flower. 

Graft in the State liquor purchasing department and corruption 
throughout the whole realm of politics having to do with the system 
became rampant. A low type of professional politician saw the oppor- 
tunity and grasped it, gaining control of the system and of many parts 
of the government. Fires“ and “robberies,” with increasing fre- 
quency were found entered as items on the books that reported shortages 
which were charged by the State to profit and loss. The State was 
defrauded of large sums of money; commissions and rebates were in- 
cluded in prices paid by the State to those who furnished the liquor 
supply. Success in handling the dispensary depended upon the showing 
of sales and profits. So great was the situation it got out of the hands 
of the police authorities. The militia had to be called out in order to 
maintain the system known as the State dispensary, in operation in 
South Carolina for 14 years. 

The experience in South Carolina was such that while other States 
in the South had during long periods of years tried out the dispensary 
in municipalities and counties, none ever attempted the State dis- 
pensary system after the horrible experience and tragic ending of the 
South Carolina plan. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of executive business in open executive 
session. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business in open session, 

EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate messages from 
the President of the United States making sundry nominations, 
which were referred to the appropriate committees. 

REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Reports of committees are in order, 


Mr. JOHNSON. From the Committee on Commerce, I sub- 
mit reports of certain nominations for the Executive Calendar. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The nominations will be placed on 
the Executive Calendar. If there are no further reports of com- 
mittees, the calendar is in order, The clerk will announce the 
first business on the calendar. 


TREATY REVISING GENERAL ACT OF BERLIN AND GENERAL ACT AND 
DECLARATION OF BRUSSELS 


The Chief Clerk announced the first order of business on the 
Executive Calendar to be Executive N (70th Cong., ist sess.), 
convention revising general act of Berlin of February 26, 1885, 
and general act and declaration of Brussels of July 2, 1890. 

The treaty was considered as in Committee of the Whole 
and was read, as follows: 

The United States of America, Belgium, the British Empire, 
France, Italy, Japan and Portugal; 

Whereas the General Act of the African Conference, signed at 
Berlin on February 26, 1885, was primarily intended to demon- 
strate the agreement of the Powers with regard to the general 
principles which should guide their commercial and civilizing 
action in the little known or inadequately organized regions of 
a continent where slavery and the slave trade still flourished; 
and 

Whereas by the Brussels Declaration of July 2, 1890, it was 
found necessary to modify for a provisional period of fifteen 
years the system of free imports established for twenty years 
by Article 4 of the said Act, and since that date no agreement 
has been entered into, notwithstanding the provisions of the 
said Act and Declaration; and 

Whereas the territories in question are now under the con- 
trol of recognized authorities, are provided with administrative 
institutions suitable to the local conditions, and the evolution 
of the native populations continues to make progress; 

Wishing to ensure by arrangements suitable to modern re- 

- quirements the application of the general principles of civiliza- 
tion established by the Acts of Berlin and Brussels, 

Have appointed as their Plenipotentiaries: 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA?! 
The Honorable Frank Lyon Polk, Under-Secretary of State; 
The Honorable Henry White, formerly Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary of the United States at 
Rome and Paris; 
General Tasker H. Bliss, Military Representative of the 
United States on the Supreme War Council; 
His MAJESTY THE KING OF THE BELGIANS: 
Mr. Paul Hymans, Minister for Foreign Affairs, Minister of 
State; 
Mr. Jules van den Heuvel, Envoy Extraordinary and Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary of His Majesty the King of the 
Belgians, Minister of State; 


Mr. Emile Vandervelde, Minister of Justice, Minister of 
State; 
His MAJESTY THE Kine or GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND AND OF 
THE BRITISH Dominions BEYOND THE SEAS, EMPEROR OF INDIA: 
The Right Honorable Arthur James Balfour, O. M., M. P., 
His Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs; 
The Right Honorable Andrew Bonar Law, M. P., His Lord 
Privy Seal; 
The Right Honorable Viscount Milner, G. C. B., G. C. M. G., 
His Secretary of State for the Colonies; 
The Right Honorable George Nicoll Barnes, M. P., Minister 
without Portfolio; 
And: 
for the Dominion of Canada: 
The Honorable Sir Albert Edward Kemp, K. C. 
M. G., Minister of the Overseas Forces; 
for the Commonwealth of Australia: 
The Honorable George Foster Pearce, Minister of 
Defence ; 
for the Union of South Africa: 
The Right Honorable Viscount Milner, G. C. B., 
G. C. M. G.; 
for the Dominion of New Zealand: r 
The Honorable Sir Thomas Mackenzie, K. C. M. G., 
High Commissioner for New Zealand in the 
United Kingdom ; 
for India: 
The Right Honorable Baron Sinha, K. C., Under- 
Secretary of State for India; 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE FRENCH c: 


REPUBLI 

Mr. Georges Clemenceau, President of the Council, Minister 
of War; 

Mr. Stephen Pichon, Minister for Foreign Affairs; 

Mr. Louis-Lucien Klotz, Minister of Finance; 

Mr. André Tardieu, Commissary-General for Franco-Ameri- 
can Military Affairs; 

Cambon, Ambassador of France; 


Mr. Jules 
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His MAJESTY THE KING OF ITALY: 
The Honorable Tommaso Tittoni, Senator of the Kingdom, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
The Honorable Vittorio Scialoja, Senator of the Kingdom; 
a Honorable Maggiorino Ferrairis, Senator of the King- 
om; 
The Honorable Guglielmo Marconi, Senator of the Kingdom; 
The Honorable Silvio Crespi, Deputy; 
His MAJESTY THE EMPEROR OF JAPAN: 
Viscount Chinda, Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary of H. M. the Emperor of Japan at London; 
M. K. Matsui, Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary of H. M. the Emperor of Japan at Paris; 
H. M. Ijun, Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
of H. M. the Emperor of Japan at Rome; 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE PORTUGUESE REPUBLIC: 
Dr. Affonso da Costa, formerly President of the Council of 
Ministers ; 
Dr. Augusto Luiz Vieira Soares, formerly Minister for 
Foreign Affairs; 
Who, after having communicated their full powers recognized 
in good and due form, 
Have agreed as follows: 
ARTICLE 1 


The Signatory Powers undertake to maintain between their re- 
spective nationals and those of States, Members of the League of 
Nations, which may adhere to the present Convention a complete 
commercial equality in the territories under their authority 
within the area defined by Article 1 of the General Act of 
Berlin of February 26, 1885, set out in the Annex hereto, but 
subject to the reservation specified in the final paragraph of 
that article. i 

nner 


Article 1 of the General Act of Berlin of February 26, 1885. 

The trade of all nations shall enjoy complete freedom: 

1. In all the regions forming the basin of the Congo and its 
affluents. This basin is bounded by the watersheds (or moun- 
tain ridges) of the adjacent basins, namely, in particular, those 
of the Niari, the Ogowé, the Shari, and the Nile, on the north; 
by the eastern watershed line of the affluents of Lake Tan- 
ganyika on the east; and by the watersheds of the basins of the 
Zambesi and the Logé on the south. It therefore comprises all 
the regions watered by the Congo and its afluents, including 
Lake Tanganyika, with its eastern tributaries. 

2. In the maritime zone extending along the Atlantic Ocean 
from the parallel situated in 2° 30“ of south latitude to the 
mouth of the Logé. 

The northern boundary will follow the parallel situated in 
2° 30’ from the coast to the point where it meets the geographi- 
cal basin of the Congo, avoiding the basin of the Ogowé, to 
which the proyisions of the present Act do not apply. 

The southern boundary will follow the course of the Logé to 
its source, and thence pass eastward till it joins the geographical 
basin of the Congo. 

3. In the zone stretching eastward from the Congo Basin as 
above defined, to the Indian Ocean from 5° of north latitude to 
the mouth of the Zambesi in the south, from which point the 
line of demarcation will ascend the Zambesi to 5 miles above its 
confluence with the Shiré, and then follow the watershed be- 
tween the affluents of Lake Nyassa and those of the Zambesi, 
till at last it reaches the watershed between the waters of the 
Zambesi and the Congo. 

It is expressly recognized that in extending the principle of 
free trade to this eastern zone, the Conference Powers only 
undertake engagements for themselves, and that in the terri- 
tories belonging to an independent Sovereign State this principle 
shall only be applicable in so far as it is approved by such 
State. But the Powers agree to use their good offices with the 
Governments established on the African shore of the Indian 
Ocean for the purpose of obtaining such approval, and in any 
case of securing the most favorable conditions to the transit of 
all nations. 

ARTICLE 2 


Merchandise belonging to the nationals of the Signatory 
Powers, and to those of States, Members of the League of 
Nations, which may adhere to the present Convention, shall 
have free access to the interior of the regions specified in 
Article 1. No differential treatment shall be imposed upon the 
said merchandise on importation or exportation, the transit 
remaining free from all duties, taxes or dues, other than those 
collected for services rendered. 

Vessels flying the flag of any of the said Powers shall also 
have access to all the coast and to all maritime ports in the 
territories specified in Article 1; they shall be subject to no 
differential treatment, 
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Subject to these provisions, the States concerned reserve to 
themselves complete liberty of action as to the customs and 
navigation regulations and tariffs to be applied in their terri- 
tories. 

ARTICLE 3 

In the territories specified in Article 1 and placed under the 
authority of one of the Signatory Powers, the nationals of those 
Powers, or of States, Members of the League of Nations, which 
may adhere to the present Convention shall, subject only to the 
limitations necessary for the maintenance of public security and 
order, enjoy without distinction the same treatment and the 
same rights as the nationals of the Power exercising authority 
in the territory, with regard to the protection of their persons 


and effects, with regard to the acquisition and transmission of }. 


their movable and real property, and with regard to the exer- 
cise of their occupations. 
ARTICLE 4 

Each State reserves the right to dispose freely of its property 
and to grant concessions for the development of the natural 
resourees of the territory, but no regulations on these matters 
shall admit of any differential treatment between the nationals 
of the Signatory Powers and of States, Members of the League 
of Nations, which may adhere to the present Convention. 

ARTICLE 5 

Subject to the provisions of the present chapter, the navigation 
of the Niger, of its branches and outlets, and of all the rivers, 
and of their branches and outlets, within the territories specified 
in Article 1, as well as of the lakes situated within those terri- 
tories, shall be entirely free for merchant vessels and for the 
transport of goods and passengers. 

Craft of every kind belonging to the nationals of the Signatory 
Powers and of States, Members of the League of Nations, which 
may adhere to the present Convention shall be treated in all 
respects on a footing of perfect equality. 

ARTICLE 6 


The navigation shall not be subject to any restriction or dues 
based on the mere fact of navigation. 

It shall not be held to any obligation in regard to landing, 
stopping, warehousing, bulk breaking or enforced lay over. 

No maritime or river toll, based on the mere fact of naviga- 
tion, shall be levied on vessels, nor shall any transit duty be 
levied on goods on board. Only such taxes or duties shall be 
collected as may be in compensation for services rendered to 
navigation itself. The tariff of these taxes or duties shall not 
admit of any differential treatment. 


ARTICLE 7 


The afluents of the rivers and lakes specified in Article 5 
shall in all respects be subject to the same rules as the rivers 
or lakes of which they are tributaries. 

The road, railways or lateral canals which may be constructed 
with the special object of obviating the unnavigability or cor- 
recting the imperfections of the water route on certain sections 
of the rivers and lakes specified in Article 5, their affiuents, 
branches and outlets, shall be considered, in their quality of 
means of communication, as dependencies of these rivers and 
lakes, and shall be equally open to the traffic of the nationals 
of the Signatory Powers and of the States, Members of the 
League of Nations, which may adhere to the present Conventi6n. 

On these roads, railways and canals only such tolls shall be 
collected as are calculated on the cost of construction, mainte- 
nance and management, and on the profits reasonably accruing 
to the undertaking. As regards the tariff of these tolls, the 
nationals of the Signatory Powers and of States, Members of 
the League of Nations, which may adhere to the present Con- 
vention, shall be treated on a footing of perfect equality. 


ARTICLE 8 


Each of the Signatory Powers shall remain free to establish 
the rules which it may consider expedient for the purpose of 
ensuring the safety and supervision of navigation, on the under- 
standing that these rules shall facilitate, as far as possible, the 
circulation of merchant vessels. 


ARTICLE 9 


In such sections of the rivers and of their affluents, as well 
as on such iakes, as are not necessarily utilized by more than 
one riparian State, the Governments exercising authority shall 
remain free to establish such systems as may be required for 
the maintenance of public safety and order, and for other neces- 
sities of the work of civilization and colonization; but the regu- 
lations shall not admit of any differential treatment between ves- 
sels or between nationals of the Signatory Powers and of States, 
Members of the League of Nations, which may adhere to the 
present Convention, 
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ARTICLE 10 


The Signatory Powers acknowledge their obligation to main- 
tain in the regions under their control actual authority and 
police forces sufficient to insure protection for persons and prop- 
erty and, if the case should arise, freedom for commerce and 
transit. 

ARTICLE 11 

The Signatory Powers exercising sovereign rights or quthority 
in African territories will continue to see to the preservation of 
the native populations and the improvement of their moral and 
material conditions. They will, in particular, endeavor to secure 
the complete suppression of slavery in all its forms and of the 
black slave trade by land and sea, 

They will protect and favor, without distinction of nationality 
or of religion, the religious, scientific or charitable institutions 
and undertakings created and organized by the nationals of the 
other Signatory Powers and of States, Members of the League 
of Nations, which may adhere to the present Convention, which 
aim at leading the natives in the path of progress and civiliza- 
tion, Scientific missions, their outfits and their collections, 
shall likewise be the objects of special solicitude. 

Freedom of conscience and the free exercise of all forms of 
religion are expressly guaranteed to all nationals of the Signa- 
tory Powers and to those of the States, Members of the League 
of Nations, which may become parties to the present Conven- 
tion. Accordingly, missionaries shall have the right to enter 
into, and to travel and reside in, African territory with a view 
to pursuing their religious work. 

The application of the provisions of the two preceding para- 
graphs shall be subject only to such restrictions as may be nec- 
essary for the maintenance of public security and order, or as 
may result from the enforcement of the constitutional law of 
any of the Powers exercising authority in African territories. 


ARTICLE 12 


The Signatory Powers agree that if any dispute whatever 
should arise between them relating to the application of the 
present Convention which cannot be settled by negotiation, this 
dispute shall be submitted to an arbitral tribunal in conformity 
with the provisions of the Coyenant of the League of Nations. 


ARTICLE 13 


Except in so far as the stipulations contained in Article 1 
of the present Convention are concerned, the General Act of 
Berlin of 26th February, 1885, and the General Act of Brussels 
of 2nd July, 1890, with the accompanying Declaration of equal 
date, shall be considered as abrogated, in so far as they are 
binding between the Powers which are Parties to the present 
Convention. 

ARTICLE 14 

States exercising authority over African territories, and other 
States, Members of the League of Nations, which were parties 
either to the Act of Berlin or to the Act of Brussels or the 
Declaration annexed thereto, may adhere to the present Con- 
vention. The Signatory Powers will use their best endeavors 
to obtain the adhesion of these States. 

This adhesion shall be notified through the diplomatic channel 
to the Government of the French Republic, and by it to all 
the Signatory or adhering States. The adhesion will come 
into force from the date of its notification to the French Gov- 


ernment. 
ARTICLE 15 


The Signatory Powers will reassemble at the expiration of ten 
years from the coming into force of the present Convention, in 
order to introduce into it such modifications as experience may 
have shown to be necessary. 

The present Convention shall be ratified as soon as possible. 

Hach Power will address its ratification to the French Govern- 
ment, which will inform all the other Signatory Powers. 

The ratifications will remain deposited in the archives of the 
French Government. 

The present Convention will come into force for each Signa- 
tory Power from the date of the deposit of its ratification, and 
from that moment that Power will be bound in respect of other 
Powers which have already deposited their ratifications. 

On the coming into force of the present Convention, the 
French Government will transmit a certified copy to the Powers 
which, under the Treaties of Peace, have undertaken to accept 
and observe it. The names of these Powers will be notified to 
the States which adhere. 

In faith whereof the above-named Plenipotentiaries have 
signed the present Convention. 

Done at Saint-Germain-en-Laye, the 10th day of September, 
1919, in a single copy, which will remain deposited in the 
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archives of the Government of the French Republic, and of 


APRIL 3 


LUTHER H. BEICHELDERFER 


which authenticated copies will be sent to each of the Signatory 


Powers. 

Frank L. POLK 
HENRY WHITE 
TASKER H. BLISS 


IL. S.] 
IL. S. 
IL. s.] 


MAGGIORINO FERRARIS 
GUGLIELMO MARCONI 
S. CHINDA 

K. MATSUI 

H. IJVIN 

AFFonso COSTA 
AUGUSTO SOARES 


The treaty was reported to the Senate without amendment. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, this is a treaty between the 
United States, Great Britáin, Belgium, France, Italy, Japan, 
and Portugal, which provides really for the open door in Africa. 
It is a revision of what is known as the Berlin treaty. That 
revision has been signed by all other governments interested 
in the treaty and ratified by all except our own. There is a 
reservation to go with the resolution of ratification. The res- 
ervation provides as follows: 


The Senate consents to the ratificatiton of the present convention, 
subject to the understanding that in the event of a dispute in which 
the United States may be involved arising under the convention, such 
dispute shall, if the United States so requests, be submitted to a court 
of arbitration constituted in accordance with the convention for the 
pacific settlement of international disputes signed at The Hague on 
October 18, 1907, or to some other court of arbitration. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution of ratification 
will be read. 
The Chief Clerk read the resolution of ratification, as follows: 


Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators present concurring thercin), 
That the Senate advise and consent to the ratification of executive N, 
Seventieth Congress, first session, a convention signed at Germain-en- 
Laye on September 10, 1919, subject to the understanding that in the 
event of a dispute in which the United States may be involved arising 
under the convention such dispute shall, if the United States so requests, 
be submitted to a court of arbitration constituted in accordance with 
the convention for the pacific settlement of international disputes signed 
at The Hague on October 18, 1907, or to some other court of 
arbitration. 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator to 
what court the resolution refers? 

Mr. BORAH. To the Court of Arbitration, The Hague tri- 
bunal—not the World Court. 

Mr. BLEASB. Very well. t 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is, Will the 
Senate advise and consent to the ratification of the treaty? 
[Putting the question.] Two-thirds of the Senators present 
concurring therein, the resolution is adopted and the treaty is 
ratified, 

ROBERTA J. TATUM 

The Chief Clerk announced the nomination of Roberta J. 
Tatum to be postmaster at Alamo, Tenn. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I have no objection to the 
nomination and hope it will be confirmed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the nomi- 
nation is confirmed, and the President will be notified. 

POSTMASTERS 

The Chief Clerk announced as next on the Executive Calendar 
the nominations of sundry postmasters. 

Mr. McKELLAR,. I move that all post-office nominations be 
confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the nomi- 
nations will be confirmed en bloc and the President notified. 


The Chief Clerk announced the nomination of Luther H. 
Reichelderfer to be commissioner of the District of Columbia. 

Mr, BLEASE. Mr. President, I ask that the nomination go 
over until tomorrow, when I understand the nomination of 
General Crosby will be reported. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The nomination will go over 
at the request of the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. BORAH. I move that the Senate resume the considera- 
tion of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to. 

RECESS 

Mr. McNARY. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
to-morrow at 12 o’clock noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 5 o'clock and 
5 minutes p. m.) took a recess until to-morrow, Friday, April 4, 
1930, at 12 o'clock meridian, 


NOMINATIONS 
Evecutive nominations received by the Senate April 3 (legislative 
day of April 2), 1930 
SECRETARIES IN THE DIPLOMATIO SERVICE 

The following named persons, now Foreign Service officers, 
unclassified, and vice consuls of career, to be also secretaries in 
the Diplomatic Service of the United States of America: 

Gerald A. Drew, of California. 

Sidney H. Browne, jr., of New Jersey. 

Roger Sumner, of Massachusetts. 

UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS 

William J. Carter, of Tennessee, to be United States attor- 
ney, eastern district of Tennessee, to succeed Everett Greer, 
resigned. : 

Roy C. Fox, of Washington, to be United States attorney, 
eastern district of Washington. (He is now serving in this 
office under an appointment which expired March 16, 1930.) 

UNITED STATES MARSHAL 

Tom W. Dutton, of Louisiana, to be United States marshal, 
eastern district of Louisiana, to succeed Victor Loisel, whose 
term expired December 15, 1929. 

PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 

The following-named passed assistant surgeons to be surgeons 
in the Public Health Service, to take effect from date of oath: 

Passed Asst. Surg. Lieuen M. Rogers. 

Passed Asst. Surg. Henry A. Rasmussen. 

Passed Asst. Surg. William Y. Hollingsworth. 

- Passed Asst. Surg. Octavius M. Spencer. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate April 8 (legis- ` 
lative day of April 2), 1930 
POSTMASTERS 
ALASKA 
Jacob Otness, Petersburg. 
ARIZONA 
James L. T. Watters, Duncan. 


ARKANSAS 
Edwin C. Widener, Delight. 
Benjamin W. Allen, Hamburg. 
Grace P. Stark, Marked Tree. 
William E. Edmiston, Portland. 

COLORADO 
Samuel A. Mohler, Salida. 

IDAHO 
Roger L. Fisk, Parma. 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Effie M. Ellis, East Wareham. 
Harry E. King, Millis. 

MISSISSIPPI 
Charles B. Turner, Ellisville. 
Burnell Shelton, Hazlehurst. 

NEBRASKA 
Andres P. Peterson, Lindsay. 

OHIO 

George H. Shauf, Massillon. 

PORTO RICO 
Cesar Rossy, Ciales. 

TENNESSEE 
Roberta J. Tatum, Alamo. 
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TEXAS 


Joe C. Hailey, Hughes Springs. 
Ora R. Porterfield, Lott. 
UTAH 


Walter Cannon, St. George. 
John F. Justesen, Spring City. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuurspar, April 3, 1930 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Gracious Lord and our God, O that the blessing of Thy love 
and mercy might fill us with hope and peace, that in the midst 
of labor and imperfection we might discern the thought of our 
beneficent Heavenly Father. O Lord God, stir such thoughts in 
us. More and more reveal unto each one of us the inner life 
of the soul and cause it to send forth resounding joy and 
thanksgiving. We need Thee; vouchsafe to-day Thy presence 
to everyone. May we hold fast to purity, temperance, truth, 
and duty. We thank Thee for the surpassing wonder of Thy 
compassion and for Thy care and patience from day to day. 
Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 

proved. f 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its principal clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment bills 
and a joint resolution of the House of the following titles: 

H. R. 238. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of North Dakota to construct, maintain, and operate a 
free highway bridge across the Missouri River at or near Fort 
Yates, N. Dak.; 

H. R. 563. An act for the relief of Frank Yarlott ; 

H. R. 4604. An act to provide for the recording of the Indian 
sign language through the instrumentality of Maj. Gen. Hugh 
L. Scott, retired, and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 6337. An act granting the consent of Congress to George 
H. Glover to construct a private highway bridge across Flanders 
Bay, Hancock County, Me., from the mainland at Sorrento to 
Soward Island; 

H. R. 6844. An act to grant the consent of Congress to the 
Highway Department of the State of Tennessee to construct a 
bridge across the Hatchie River on the Boliver-Jackson Road 
near the town of Bolivar, in Hardeman County, Tenn. ; 

H. R.7007. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Massachusetts to construct, maintain, and operate a 
free highway bridge across the Merrimack River at or near 
Tyngsboro, Mass. ; 

H. R. 7566. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Highway Department of the State of Tennessee to construct a 
bridge across the Holston River on projected Tennessee High- 
way No. 9, in Knox County, Tenn. ; 

H. R. 7580. An act authorizing the county of Lee, in the State 
of Iowa, and Wayland Special Road District, in the county of 
Clark and State of Missouri, to construct, maintain, and operate 
a free highway bridge across the Des Moines River at or near 
St. Francisville, Mo.; 

H. R.7829. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Great Southern Lumber Co., of Bogalusa, La., to construct, 
maintain, and operate a railroad bridge across the Bogue Chitto 
River in or near township 3 south, range 11 east, in the parish 
of Washington, State of Louisiana; 

H. R. 7964. An act to authorize the issuance of a fee patent 
for block 23 within the town of Lac du Flambeau, Wis., in favor 
of the local public-school authorities; 

H. R. 9038. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of New York to reconstruct, maintain, and operate a free 
highway bridge across the West Branch of the Delaware River 
at or near Beerston, N. X.; and 

H. J. Res. 283. Joint resolution making additional appropria- 
tions for certain expenses under the Department of Justice for 
the remainder of the fiscal year 1930. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed, with 
an amendment, in which the concurrence of the House is re- 
quested, a bill of the House of the following title: 

H. R. 6153. An act authorizing the President to appoint a 
commission to study and report on the conservation and admin- 
istration of the public domain. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed bills 
of the following titles, in which the concurrence of the House 
is requested: 
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S. 962. An act to amend and reenact subdivision (a) of sec- 
tion 209 of the transportation act, 1920; . 

a act pea An act to quitclaim certain lands in Santa Fe County, 

. Mex.; 

S. 2245. An act for the relief of A. H. Cousins; 

S. 2864. An act for the relief of certain lessees of public ands 
in the State of Wyoming under the act of February 25, 1920, as 
amended; and 

8.3231. An act to compensate Harriet C. Holaday. 

The message also announced that the Senate insists upon its 
amendments to the bill (H. R. 2667) entitled “An act to pro- 
vide revenue, to regulate commerce with foreign countries, to 
encourage the industries of the United States, to protect Ameri- 
ean labor, and for other purposes,” disagreed to by the House; 
agrees to the conference asked by the House on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. Smoot, Mr. 
Warson, Mr. SHORTRIDGE, Mr. Simmons, and Mr. HARRISON to be 
the conferees on the part of the Senate. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
at the completion of the address to-day by the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Parman] I be permitted to address the House for 
five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. In view of the fact that by special order 
of the House Calendar Wednesday business is made in order 
to-day, it is the view of the Chair that the order affecting Mr. 
PATMAN is automatically canceled. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Then I make this request, that at the com- 
pletion of the business brought to the House to-day by the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, I be permitted 
to address the House for five minutes. I make that request, be- 
cause I am informed that the business of the committee will 
not take a full day. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent that at the completion of the business called up 
to-day by the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
he be permitted to address the House for five minutes. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I make a similar request, after 
the gentleman from Michigan has concluded his address, for 
30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent that at the completion of the address of the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Crascron] he be permitted to address the 
House for 30 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. And, Mr. Speaker, if there be sufficient 
time left, I ask unanimous consent to be permitted to address 
the House for i0 minutes. i 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland asks unani- 
mous consent that after the completion of the address of the 
gentleman from Texas he be permitted to address the House for 
10 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY BUSINESS 


The SPEAKER. This being the day on which, by the order of 
the House, Calendar Wednesday business is in order, the Clerk 
will call the committees. 

The Clerk called the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 


ALLOWANCES FOR OFFICERS IN THE FOREIGN COMMERCE SERVICE 


Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 10653) 
to amend an act entitled “An act to establish in the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the Department of Com- 
merce, a foreign commerce service of the United States, and for 
omer purposes,” approved March 3, 1927, which I send to the 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York calls up the 
bill H. R. 10653. This bill is on the Union Calendar. The 
House will automatically resolve itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill, and the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Hooper] will 
kindly take the chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill H. R. 10653, with Mr. Hooper in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, I take it that this bill has the 
unanimous report of the gentleman’s committee? 

Mr. PARKER. My impression is that it has. 

Mr. GARNER. I do not want to make a point of no quorum 
or anything of that kind, but I would like to have some time 


before general debate is closed on the bill. The gentleman from 
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New York expects to occupy the floor for 5 or 10 minutes in 
explanation of the bill? 

Mr. PARKER. Yes. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I would like to know what the bill is about. 

Mr. PARKER. The bill is to provide for allowances for liv- 
ing quarters, and so forth, for commercial attachés in terri- 
tory outside of the United States. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I have no objection to dispensing with 
the first reading of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, no better commentary on the 
value of the work of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce can be offered than the increasingly large number 
of services now being rendered by that organization. 

Some 10 years ago the average weekly number of commercial 
services rendered by the bureau was approximately 4,200. This 
total has grown steadily until the weekly average is now nearly 
75,300.“ As a matter of fact, all existing records for the num- 
ber of commercial services rendered by the bureau were broken 
during the first week in March when a total of 79,583 was 
reached. 

It is impossible to give briefly any adequate idea of the 
nature and diversity of these services. To sum up as quickly 
as possible, it may be said that 22,000 American firms located 
in every section of the United States received services from 
the bureau during the last fiscal year, the great bulk of them 
based upon facts brought to light by investigations of commer- 
cial attachés and trade commissioners at their foreign posts. 

Although services rendered, in the majority of cases, were of 
such a nature that no dollars-and-cents valuation could be made, 
it is a significant fact that about 10 per cent of the firms served 
reported that their sales had been increased by over forty-two 
and one-half million dollars during the year through the as- 
sistance given by the bureau. 

This increase, reported by only a small part of the bureau's 
clientele, was about ten times the total cost of the maintenance 
of the bureau. In my opinion, there have been few organiza- 
tions or institutions which have secured such great results at 
such a relatively small expenditure. 

And I am supported in this thought by some of the leading 
commercial publications of the world. The Diario del Com- 
mercio, the most important daily commercial and industrial 
paper in Spain, in referring to our Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, said, in part: 

In spite of the individualistic character of the Americans, they have 
organized a great Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, which, 
because of its importance as well as its complexity and variety of action, 
may serve to-day as an example for all similar organizations, 

Its growing popularity is due to the service which it renders; because, 
using a graphic North American expression, this bureau “ pays,” which 
is to say, it returns more than it costs. 


Neptune, the most important general and commercial trade 
of Belgium, in comparing the American foreign trade pro- 
motion service with that of other nations, said, editorially: 

It is well to study the successful methods that have fayored the 
commercial balance of the United States of America * * *. The 
bureau has become indispensable to the American * * +, He could 
not get along without it * * *. Thanks to it, he not only sells his 
merchandise to the four corners of the earth but knows as well as it is 
humanly possible to know the resources of all competing nations. 


What-is it that prompts this increasing national utilization 
and world recognition of the commercial services being made 
available by the bureau? 

The answer can be found in the constantly expanding value of 
our export trade. During the calendar year 1929 our sales of 
merchandise to foreign countries were valued at $5,241,262,000. 
Impressive though this total may appear, its economic im- 
portance looms larger when we consider that our foreign sales 
to-day account for about 10 per cent of our total production— 
the margin that spells the difference between well-being for 
our country and the possible pinch of economic need. 

It is evident that any serious impairment of our export trade 
would be disastrous not only to the hundreds of thousands of 
workers engaged in producing these goods and the “many per- 
sons who have money invested in the producing organizations, 
but to the countless retailers, farmers, and others whose busi- 
ness is dependent upon them. 

In addition to the dollars-and-cents exchange of merchandise 
resulting from the activities of the bureau, many other econo- 
mies that may be calculated in terms of hundreds of thousands 
of dollars have been affected in behalf of American trade. 
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The bureau not only endeayors to augment American export 
trade, it also strives to save money for American business men 
by preventing them from doing obviously injudicious and po- 
tentially injurious things. The avoidance of costly mistakes is 
one of the constant objects of its solicitude. It has frequently 
saved large sums of money for American exporters by warning 
them of the dangers of improper export policies. Its informa- 
tion has upon innumerable occasions prevented them from try- 
ing to exploit barren markets and from dealing with irre- 
sponsible foreign firms or individuals, and this information is 
kept up-to-date and reliable by the men at the foreign posts. 

Regulations considered discriminatory to American merchan- 
dise have been altered through the watchfulness of the bureau’s 
representatives abroad and more reasonable tests of American 
foodstuffs and other merchandise have been obtained. 

Industrial, agricultural, financial, and technical interests 
have been assisted on numerous occasions by the foreign per- 
sonnel of the bureau on legal, financial, and commercial details 
concerning foreign projects, and much assistance has been given 
them in connection with difficult matters of trade that involved 
dealings with foreign governments. y 

The bureau aims, in short, to furnish relevant advice on 
every phase of the transactions having to do with the sale of 
American merchandise abroad. 

This bureau truly, as has been said on numerous occasions 
both at home and abroad “returns dividends to the taxpayer,” 
and any measure aimed at improving the service by raising the 
morale of the men who work under so many disadvantages in 
the foreign field will also raise the standards of the service and 
insure eyen greater returns from the money invested by the 
taxpayers in this activity. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle 
man yield? 

Mr. PARKER. Yes. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. The general impression is that 
the foreign-trade service is devoted exclusively to the ascertain- 
ment of markets for the products of industry? 

Mr; PARKER. Oh, no; that is not correct. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. I did not know whether the 
gentleman had developed that phase or not. It is also for the 
development of products of agriculture as well as products of 
industry. 

Mr. PARKER. Yes. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. During the last year seven and 
a quarter million dollars additional trade in the products of 
agriculture was the result of our foreign-trade service. 

Mr. PARKER. And I would say further that due to the 
activities of the commercial attachés very many of the restric- 
tions against our food products in effect in foreign countries 
have been removed. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. PARKER. Certainly. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. I did not understand the gentle- | 
man’s statement satisfactorily as to the amount in value of our 
exported products during the past year. 

Mr. PARKER. The estimate is over $5,500,000,000. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. You say over $5,500,000,000? 

Mr. PARKER. Yes. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Can the gentleman inform us what 
per cent of that $5,500,000,000 was manufactured goods? 

Mr. PARKER. No; I have not that information. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Has the gentleman or any member 
of his committee ascertained from the Department of Commerce 
what per cent of the exported products was manufactured 
products? 

Mr. PARKER. I do not think they can, but I would say to 
the gentleman that every dollar of that 10 per cent of our 
products exported came back to the American people, and it 
made a market for the food products that are raised in this 
country. It was explained here that that is the indirect benefit. 
The direct benefit I can not tell you, but the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. GARBER] stated that there was a very large 
amount of food products exported. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. My information from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce is that only about 5 per cent of the total 
amount of the unprocessed exports from this country was 
agricultural products, making 95 per cent of exportable sur- 
plus manufactured goods. 

Mr. PARKER. Yes. 


Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Now, I want to ask the gentleman 


this question: This bill provides for the Government paying the 
living expenses and providing quarters for our foreign attachés. 
Can the gentleman tell us how much money we are now paying 
for that purpose? 
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Mr. PARKER. The gentleman who will follow me will ex- 
plain the details of the bill. I have been explaining them only 
in a general way. The gentleman who will follow me will 
explain more fully. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Is it not a fact that our policy is 
to discourage the production of farm products in exportable 
surpluses? 

Mr. PARKER. I do not think so. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Was it not provided in the farm 
relief bill that we passed at the last session? I understand it 
was proclaimed by the head of the Farm Boardi that that is 
what the farmer should do, to quit producing exportable agri- 
cultural products. 

Mr. PARKER. I do not think that is in this bill. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. With the gentleman’s permis- 
sion, I will answer the question for the gentleman from Kansas, 
that in respect to the matter he refers to in the farm relief bill 
it applies only to exportable surpluses. It does not apply to the 
production of crops that are used in the manufacture of food 
products for export to foreign markets. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PARKER. Yes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Does it apply to those producers of special 
products or to all American citizens? 

Mr. PARKER. It applies to all American citizens. I was 
simply making a general statement. The gentleman who will 
follow me, Mr. Hocn, will explain the details more fully. 

I now yield to the gentleman from Kansas. 

The CHAIRMAN. How much time does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PARKER. As much time as the gentleman desires. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. HocH] 
is recognized. 

Mr. HOCH. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I only desire to take such time as may be necessary to explain 
this bill briefly and to answer any questions, as far as I am able 
to do so, that may be asked by Members. 

The purpose of the bill is to give statutory authority for pro- 
viding allowances for living quarters, fuel, and light to the for- 
eign representatives of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. I may say that the current appropriation bill for 
that department and also for the Department of State as it 
passed the Senate carried an appropriation for this purpose. 
As I recall it, it was 

Mr. ACKERMAN. Seven hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

Mr. HOCH. Yes; it was $750,000. The amount carried for 
this purpose in the current appropriation bill is $200,000. 

ae JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. HOCH. Certainly. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. What is the estimated increase 
involved in this bill? In other words, the bill provides that our 
officers in foreign countries shall be provided with quarters and 
heat and light and subsistence. What is that estimate? 

Mr. HOCH. Two hundred thousand dollars is carried in the 
current bill, and the head of the department says that will 
reasonably take care of present requirements. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Does that includes this? 

Mr. HOCH. Yes; that includes this. 

a JOHNSON of Texas. Do you know how much this in- 
volves? 

Mr. HOCH. There is no statutory authority at present. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. This is simply to authorize legally 
what is already the practice? 

Mr. HOCH. No; there has been no practice to grant these 
allowances. But there is an item in the current appropriation 
bill for the purpose. They have never had this allowance here- 
tofore. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. What does this section 1765 of the 
Revised Statutes provide? I notice the bill says— 


Notwithstanding the provisions of section 1765 of the Revised Stat- 
utes. 


Mr. HOCH. That section provides that where there is a 
fixed salary we shall not increase them by allowances except 
upon special authority of law. Personally I do not think it is 
necessary, because this would be specific authority of law. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOCH. Yes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Is it the purpose to pay them an addi- 
tional sum over what it costs them to live in this country, or is 
5 . to pay them the full cost of the house rent, light, and 

ea 

Mr. HOCH. It is not the purpose to pay them the full amount 
of these expenses. 

Perhaps I had better outline the general situation that calls 
for this legislation. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
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PARKER] has already spoken with reference to the valuable 
service that is rendered by the Foreign Commerce Service of 
the Department of Commerce. I am sure there will be no de- 
bate on the value of that service; certainly not by anyone who 
has looked into the workings of the service. ; 

The department has abroad now 189 officers in 56 different 
offices throughout the world, and the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. PARKER] has explained the general purpose and value of 
the service. The service started under President Taft in 1912. 
The first men were sent abroad by Secretary Redfield in 1914, 
and the service has steadily grown since that time. 

In 1927 Congress passed an act which put the service upon 
a permanent statutory basis, provided for classification of the 
representatives into five classes, and so forth, and this act is an 
amendment of the act of 1927. 

The department has found it very difficult to retain competent 
men in the service because of the comparatively low salaries 
and necessary expenses in so many of the foreign countries. 

I might read from a statement which was given by Dr. Julius 
Klein, Assistant Secretary of Commerce, in the hearings, show- 
ing as typical cases the situation in four places, illustrating the 
turnover or change in personnel in three years. 

The change in personnel or turnover in three years at Buenos 
Aires has been 50 per cent; at Paris, 43 per cent; in India, 60 
per cent; and in London, 57 per cent. 

So the department has been faced with a very difficult situa- 
tion to keep competent men in this service. 

The only purpose of this measure is to give a little increase 
in compensation, not just for the sake of helping the men in 
the service, but in the interest of this very important and 
valuable service. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOCH. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I was wondering if any provision is 
made for similar representatives of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, who are probably in the same situation in foreign coun- 
tries? 

Mr. HOCH. I will say to the gentleman from Texas that I 
understand a,general bill is under consideration covering all of 
the other services. When that bill will be reached, of course, 
no one knows. I am glad to say to the gentleman with ref- 
erence to the Department of Agriculture, my information is that 
a most amicable adjustment has been made between the rep- 
resentatives of the Commerce Service and the representatives 
of the Department of Agriculture, working through the Farm 
Board, and I am sure there is now no antagonism. 

Mr, JONES of Texas. There was a controversy for years, 
and it was more or less amicably settled a year or two ago, but 
I am wondering now if, having similar representatives in an- 
other department over there, we are not running into another 
tangle by picking out certain ones and giving them special con- 
sideration, which may upset the entire program again. 

Mr. HOCH. I will say to the gentleman that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has five foreign representatives now whose 
salaries range between $5,000 and $6,000. Two more are ready 
to go out I am informed by this memorandum given me. Addi- 
tional men will probably be employed in the near future, in 
connection with the crop outlook work, in which the Farm 
Board is so much interested. 

The average salary of the representatives of the Commerce 
Department abroad is only $4,836. That is all they get; 
$4,836 is all they get. I am sure there will be a disposition on 
the part of everyone to do whatever is necessary for the De- 
partment of Agriculture representatives abroad, and there is 
no conflict to-day. 

This service is seeking to serve not only manufacturing 
industry but agriculture as well, and if the gentleman will con- 
sult the hearings he will find there a most impressive showing 
of what has been done specifically with reference to an increase 
in the foreign markets of farm products—both raw products and 
processed food products, in which the farmer has certainly at 
least a substantial interest. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. HOCH. I yield, gladly. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I am not criticizing the program laid 
out here as such because I am not familiar enough with it to 
know of its possibilities or its needs, but it is tremendously 
important to agriculture as well as to industry that the work 
in connection with foreign trade should develop, especially in 
view of the great number of things, both in industry and in agri- 
culture that we produce in surplus quantities. Some fine work 
has been done. We have representatives of both departments in 
foreign countries, and they have been getting along well. I am 
wondering if, when we select one group and make special pro- 
vision for them, we will not cause some frietion and possibly 
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some criticism and possibly even some interference with the 
work as between the two departments? 

Mr. HOCH. I appreciate the gentleman’s thought about that, 
but I am confident that there is no danger of that. I read a 
moment ago a statement as to the salaries of the representatives 
of the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Well, that refers to the ones the 
gentleman mentioned here, but does that constitute a fair com- 
parison on the basis of the ordinary ratings in the Department 
of Agriculture and the Department of Commerce? 

Mr. HOCH. I am informed that it does, The gentleman 
must understand that there are at present only a few—as I said, 
five foreign representatives now in the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. If only five are looking after all the 
interests of agriculture and all of our great export program in 
connection with certain staple crops, then they are doing enough 
work to justify a considerable salary. 

Mr. HOCH. Of course, I am sure the gentleman understands 
that the representatives of the Commerce Service are just as 
much interested and doing just as active work in the pro- 
motion of foreign trade in American agriculture as in Ameri- 
can industry. As I have said, a most impressive showing has 
been made. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. That may be true, but the Department 
of Commerce is naturally and necessarily and essentially better 
informed on the products of industry both in this country and 
abroad, and the Department of Agriculture is naturally and by 
its nature essentially better informed on the marketing program 
of farm products all along the line. While each helps the other, 
one is primarily interested in one line of work and the other in 
another line of work. 

Mr. HOCH. I can not quite agree with the gentleman. 

They are interested in securing foreign markets for all Ameri- 
can industry, including the great industry of agriculture, and 
certainly, as coming from an agricultural country, I would not 
want the agricultural interests to fail to use to the fullest ex- 
tent the highly trained market promoters in the promotion of 
the foreign markets for agriculture, and that is exactly what 
they are doing. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I think it helps either to have the 
development of the other all along the line, but I do not feel 
it Is best to select one particular branch and give them special 
concessions, special privileges, or special returns for their work 
over some other branch, and I wanted to be sure that was not 
to be done. 

Mr. HOCH. I am confident there is no difference between 
the gentleman and myself as to the real substance and merits 
of what is sought to be done. 

Mr. CONNELL of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOCH. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. As a matter of fact, is not 
this a gesture by the committee to try to save the good men we 
have in the department, because the same condition obtains in 
the Department of Commerce that obtains in the State Depart- 
ment, where the turnover is over 100 per cent, and we have lost 
the good men by not taking proper care of them. 

Mr. HOCH. I think so, although I think we might use a 
stronger word than “ gesture.” It is an attempt to do something 
substantial, as carried in this bill, for these foreign representa- 
tives. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Who are trained men? 

Mr. HOCH. Yes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOCH. Yes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. The idea is to pay them whatever addi- 
tional it would be over what it would cost them to live in their 
own country—is that the idea? 

Mr. HOCH. I do not think you could state it exactly in that 
way. Conditions vary in all these different countries, and the 
purpose is to provide a fund, so that when it is found it is nec- 
essary to grant an increase in order to do some reasonable jus- 
tice to the men in that particular field that they may give to 
those men an allowance to apply upon living quarters, heat, and 
so forth. That does not mean they are to adopt any definite 
rule or that they are to pay them whatever the living expenses 
may be, or anything of that sort. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Then what basis would you take? That 
is the basis we have taken for the Foreign Service in the State 
Department, the additional cost of a man’s living abroad to 
what it would be at his home in America. 

Mr. HOCH. I have no doubt that would be a factor to be 
taken into consideration, yet I hardly think you could lay down 
any definite rule. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Is this to apply to chiefs and clerks as 
well? 
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Mr. HOCH. This applies only to officers of the service. 
The officers are those set out in the act, and there are five 
different classes. It does not apply to the clerks, and I will 
state to the gentleman the reason we did not include the word 
“ employees.” 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I can not agree with the gentleman, then, 
that the bill is right, because it should apply to all our clerks 
abroad. Whether a man is a chief or a clerk, he ought to get 
an allowance that will take care of his additional cost of living 
abroad to what it would cost here. 

Mr. HOCH. Let me state to the gentleman that the present 
law permits the department to fix the salaries of clerks and 
there is no limit upon the salary. So the department stated to 
us it could take care of clerks by simply raising the salary, and 
that is the only reason that is not included here. 

Mr. LINTHICUM, That is what we are trying to remedy in 
the State Department. We are endeavoring to fix a schedule 
of salaries for all clerks and then provide a fund by which they 
can be given the difference in the cost of living abroad to what 
it would be in America, and it seems to me that in a compre- 
hensive bill—which I would like to see—you ought to include 
clerks and give the clerks whatever additional it costs them 
abroad in comparison with what it costs them here. 

Mr. HOCH. That may be. When the bill first came to us it 
provided for officers and employees. However, the committee 
felt that if we included the word “ employees” it might include 
foreign employees and be otherwise too broad, and for that rea- 
son employees were not provided for in this bill. We raised 
the specific question with the department as to where there is 
a special need with reference to clerks, and they said that under 
the present law they could take care of that. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. The gentleman spoke of Argentina, and I 
presume he meant Buenos Aires. If you have a clerk in Buenos 
Aires you have got to give him a high salary in order for him 
to get along. If you take that same clerk and send him to 
Antwerp you have got to reduce his salary, because he can live 
there much cheaper. In doing that it appears you are demoting 
him, whereas you are not doing so. You are merely reducing 
the salary because the cost of living is cheaper there than in 
Buenos Aires. However, if my suggestion were adopted, you 
could give him the same salary no matter where he goes, and 
then allow him for the extra cost of living wherever he may be 
stationed. 

Mr. HOCH. The gentleman’s suggestion may have some merit 
in it. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I think it has a great deal of merit. 
That is what we are doing for the Foreign Service in the State 
Department. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOCH. Yes. 

Mr. KETCHAM. May I say, by way of preface to the ques- 
tion I want to ask, that I am very much in sympathy with this 
legislation and have very gladly and enthusiastically supported 
all of these appropriations for the extension of the work of the 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce. I want to ask the gentleman 
whether or not when those of us who are interested particularly 
in agriculture bring in some legislation along this line the 
gentleman will, in turn, support such legislation for those en- 
gaged not only in the sale of agricultural products but in get- 
ting information for the bureau, and whether the gentleman 
will be willing to put agriculture on the same status, and 
whether he believes his committee will be glad to go along 
with us? 

Mr. HOCH. I am sure the gentleman would not want it to 
appear that he suggested or that I agreed to anything by way 
of a deal in regard to the matter. I will say to the gentleman I 
am very sympathetic toward the work which he speaks of that 
is being done and I will give it in the future, as I have in the 
past, every assistance I may be able to give it. 

Mr. KETCHAM. I knew that was the attitude of the gentle- 
man, but I wanted to make it perfectly clear, because in some 
other days the relations have not always been as pleasant as 
they appear to be now. 

Mr. HOCH. They have always been very pleasant so far as 
the gentleman from Michigan and myself are concerned. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Oh, yes. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOCH. Yes. 

Mr. ARENTZ. The question in my mind, and I think it is 
one that is in the minds of other Members of the House, is this: 
$4,823 is the average salary of these foreign representatives, 
which would place them in class 4, which is the class ranging 
between $4,000 and $5,000. This would seem to include many 
who are receiving $3,000 or less than $3,000. Is this because 
of the turnover, with new men constantly coming in, or is it 
because it is difficult to increase the salary above $5,000? 
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Mr. HOCH. Of course, the gentleman will understand that 
the bureau would like to keep these men in the service as long 
as possible. They take in new men and they naturally come 
in in the lower grade, because they have not had experience. 
The bill provides for classification of commercial attachés, as- 
sistant commercial attachés, trade commissioners, and assistant 
trade commissioners. Of course, the lower salaries are paid to 
the men of comparatively little experience, and, as the men 
acquire greater experience and show their capacity and assume 
larger responsibility and more important posts, their salaries 
are increased as rapidly as can be done within the appropriation. 

Mr. ARENTZ. It does not appear possible that it could just 
happen that they should all be in class 4. 

Mr. HOCH. They are not all in class 4, but that is the aver- 
age salary. There are four, I think, who receive the maximum 
Salary. 

Mr. ARENTZ. When we think of the average pay and allow- 
ances of military attachés and naval attachés, amounting to 
almost $7,000 in the case of the latter and $6,500 in the case of 
the former, and French attachés receiving $7,680, British at- 
tachés $12,500, we are paying a measly small salary to our rep- 
resentatives who are responsible for our foreign trade, which, 
as the gentleman from New York [Mr. PARKER] has said, repre- 
sents billions of dollars yearly. 

Mr. HOCH. I agree with the gentleman, and I am pleased 
that he has read the figures into the Rxoonn by way of com- 


son. 

3 I may repeat that the average of the pay and allow- 
ances of our military attachés abroad is $6,437, the average of 
the pay and allowances of naval attachés is $6,953, the average 
salary of Canadian trade representatives is $6,246, of French 
trade representatives $7,680, and of British trade representatives 
$12,551, whereas, as the gentleman has said, the average of our 
commercial attachés who are doing this remarkable work abroad 
is only $4,836. 

Mr. SPEAKS. But when you add the allowances for heat, 
light, quarters, and so forth, they are probably on an equality. 

Mr. HOCH. They ought to be on an equality, but I doubt 
whether they will be on an equality even then, because there 
are now 189 officers abroad and they are only proposing an 
appropriation of $200,000, so you see that would be approxi- 
mately $1,000 apiece, provided they used the entire amount. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOCH. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. BRIGGS. I just want to ask the gentleman if this meas- 
ure is one that the department itself has approved? 

Mr. HOCH. The department has not only approved but 
has urged most earnestly the enactment of this legislation. 
Dr. Julius Klein, who has had long experience, not only as 
head of the bureau but also in the Foreign Service, was before 
us. Mr. Cooper, the present head of the service, who for many 
years was head of our foreign-trade service in London and 
knows first-hand the situation, was before us, and I hope the 
Members will find opportunity, if they are interested in this 
subject, to read the statements that were made before the com- 
mittee by these men, giving actual illustrations of conditions 
abroad. 

Mr. BRIGGS. I was interested particularly in the form of 
the legislation, and wanted to inquire whether it met with 
approval of the department as being commensurate with both 
the needs and the practices of the department. 

Mr. HOCH. The department has approved both the sub- 
stance and the form of the legislation, and the Bureau of the 
Budget has also approved it. 

Mr. BRIGGS. We know that the department takes into this 
service quite a number of young, promising men; young men, 
perhaps, without a large measure of experience, but with a 
great deal of aptitude for the work, and they develop them in 
different places until they become qualified to hold higher posi- 
tions in the Foreign Service and ultimately become commercial 
attachés. I understand this is with a view to holding these 
men, as far as can be done, in the service, bettering the service 
and yet not requiring too much of an outlay to accomplish the 
purpose, and it is with this thought in mind that the legislation 
has been drafted. 

Mr. HOCH. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. SPEAKS. Will the gentleman yield for a suggestion? 

Mr. HOCH. Yes. 

Mr. SPEAKS. Is it not true that the great personnel turn- 
over referred to results from the fact that this service is in the 
nature of a school, and, as the gentleman from Texas has said, 
the department is constantly taking in new blood, young men, 
who for the moment are not particularly qualified, but they like 
the service with its exceptional opportunities for gaining experi- 
ence, and after two or three years they become valuable and 
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immediately are taken by big commercial interests in this coun- 
try who want them as representatives abroad? 

Mr. HOCH. Of course—— 

Mr. SPEAKS. And that is the explanation in a large meas- 
ure of the turnover. 

Mr. HOCH. That is only a partial explanation. Of course, 
it is a partial explanation and I think it is a great compliment 
to the service. 

Mr. SPEAKS. I agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. BRIGGS. I think it is a very great compliment to the 
service. 

Mr. HOCH. Yes; that they have been able to develop alert, 
efficient men after a few years of service, so that large business 
interests of the country realize that they are the sort of men 
they want. 

Mr. SPEAKS. That is why I have referred to it as a school. 

Mr. BRIGGS. It is true that these young men are required 
to be rather thoroughly prepared for the foreign-trade service 
and then to show some experience in that field and also to show 
proper educational qualifications. 

Mr. HOCH. Not only that they have the qualifications for 
this particular service, but it is a matter of making good—if 
they do not make good they are let out of the service. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Is it not true that during the last year the 
returns of this service is estimated at $450,000,000. 

Mr. HOCH. I could not give the gentleman exactly the fig- 
ures, 
ane BRIGGS. I think that was the estimate given by Doctor 

n. 

Mr. PARKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOCH. I yield. 

Mr. PARKER. The estimate is that it is 10 per cent, follow- 
ing the establishment of the service, and the increase of $44,- 
000,000, and that would indicate a return of $440,000,000. 

Mr. HOCH. Doctor Klein testified that a fair estimate of the 
return of the service was $100 for every dollar spent. 

Mr. BRIGGS. It is one of the most wonderful services we. 
have, and has accomplished more for the development of for- 
eign trade than any other governmental agency. 

Mr. COLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOCH. I yield. 

Mr. COLE. I have no question that I want to ask, but if the 
gentleman will pardon me I would like to inject a statement. 

Mr. HOCH. I would be glad to have the gentleman do so. 

Mr. COLE. Last summer it was my privilege to visit almost 
every South American country, and, of course, I called upon all 
of the commercial attachés. I want to say that I found them 
of the very highest class of men. I never heard a complaint 
against a single one of them. They stand high in the country 
in which they serve. They are diligent. 

The gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Linruicum] mentioned 
Doctor Dye. I happen to know that Doctor Dye had an oppor- 
tunity to accept employment at a much higher remuneration, 
but he is so devoted to the work that he is doing in behalf of 
the American people that he declined to accept the offers. 

I am glad that the gentleman’s committee has seen fit to 
provide additional compensation for these able and high-class 
men, The most of them are greatly in need of it. 

There is a mistaken notion in regard to these commercial 
attachés. On account of the word “commercial” there is a mis- 
taken notion that they are only interested in manufactures. 
That is not true; they have shown just as much interest in 
agricultural matters as they have in manufactured products. 
They are attachés, and as such will look after agriculture. 
They represent all American products and all industries. I do 
not believe it would be a wise thing to establish a foreign sales 
service for agriculture alone. The thing to do is to have a sales 
service for all, and then the Department of Agriculture could 
send out special representatives to get certain information, and 
it ought not to have so much to do with the sale of products; 
but that should go through one agency and the commercial 
attaché should look out for it. 

Mr. ACKERMAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOCH. I yield. 

Mr. ACKERMAN. I will say that I happened to be a mem- 
ber of the subcommittee on the State Department bill. In that 
bill there was $760,000 provided and there was $200,000 pro- 
vided for the Commerce Department. There is no enabling act 
on the statute books. This is the first one that gives the au- 
thorization. The bill has gone to the Senate, and both the 
$760,000 and the $200,000 have been inserted therein; therefore, 
when the bill comes back from the Senate the conferees may be 
able to show that there is an enabling legislation and the mat- 
ter can go through properly if this bill passes. I think the 
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matter should be built up, and this is the first step in the pro- 
ced 


ure. 

Mr. HOCH. I thank the gentleman for his statement. In 
view of the fact that the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Sureve] has been for a number of years the chairman of the 
subcommittee, of which the gentleman from New Jersey is a 
member, that handles the appropriation for the Department of 
Commerce, and in view of the fact that the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. SHREVE] is unable to be here on account of 
illness, I would like to read a paragraph from his testimony 
before the committee. 

Mr: ACKERMAN. If the gentleman will allow me, Mr. 
Sureve is detained at home on account of illness. A repre- 
sentative from his office so informed me this morning. If he 
had been able, he would have made the statement that I have 
just made. 

Mr. HOCH. No one has taken a more intelligent or helpful 
interest in this service or done more for it than the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. SHREVE]. I want to read a paragraph 
from his statement before the committee as to his own experi- 
ence in meeting these men in Europe during the past summer. 
He said: 


Permit me to say that they are a very high type of men. I covered 
26 cities of Europe this year, and 9 countries, and the thing that 
amazed me, and I said to the President after I had returned, that the 
thing that surprised me was that he was able to find such a high 
class of men, everywhere all over Europe, all over every part of the 
countries I visited—Czechoslovakia, Austria, and numerous others. 


Mr. ACKERMAN. Mr. Chairman, if it is not inappropriate, 
I might say that I accompanied Mr. SHREVE on that trip. We 
saw and appreciated how the commercial attachés of the United 
States were being hampered, as compared with the representa- 
tives of other nations, in not having adequate allowances, and I 
might say in this connection, that Mr. Cooper, who is the head 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, was one of 
them at that time, and was stationed in London. 

Mr. MOREHEAD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOCH. Yes. 

Mr. MOREHEAD. I have not had time to give proper con- 
sideration to this contemplated legislation, but it seems to me that 
if our foreign representatives are underpaid, a much better way 
would be to have legislation increasing salaries rather than 
giving an opportunity for irregular or extravagant living, with 
not much of a check upon it. I never have been strongly in 
favor of that sort of legislation. I believe we ought to have 
some check on them, and let them live according to their ideas 
of living, without having them feel, as we all know they would 
be inclined to feel, that the Government is always paying and 
that it is costing nobody anything. Might this legislation also 
not be used to legalize the payment of money that has been paid 
without authority? 

Mr. HOCH. In the first place, there has been no money paid 
without authority in this service. 

Mr. MOREHEAD. I understood there had been expenses 
met. f 

Mr. HOCH. No; there has been no expenditure for these 
purposes by the Department of Commerce. So far as the matter 
of salaries is concerned, I appreciate the force of the gentle- 
man’s argument, provided we had uniform conditions, but con- 
ditions in these foreign countries are so entirely different, one 
from the other, that to have fixed salaries to apply to men 
regardless of the country would be unjust to the men and 
would not at all meet the situation. As far as a check upon the 
matter is concerned, every one of these allowances is subject 
to scrutiny by the Budget Bureau, by the Committee on Appro- 
priations, and I am sure they will bear witness to the fact that 
the department has at no time concealed anything about it and 
is always glad to come before the committee and lay down pre- 
cisely what they are doing in every country in the world. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOCH. Yes. 

Mr. FREAR. In view of what the gentleman from New Jersey 
[Mr. AcKERMAN] and others have said, permit me to say that 
I visited quite a number of these men in foreign countries, 
away down as far as Greece, and I found that that was their 
complaint. They had to entertain; they had to take care of 
people, in a quiet way of course, but they had very meager 
salaries in view of what they were accomplishing. In Greece, 
for instance, the United States had displaced Great Britain, 
so far as business was concerned, largely on account of the 
department’s representatives, and the same is true of Turkey 
and some other countries that we visited. 

So far as the suggestion about the salary is concerned, in 
order to get a salary increase you would have to adjust it for 
practically all of those engaged in that department, and that is 
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a long procedure. These men are in need at the present time, 
and if there is any branch of the Government that is furnish- 
ing a good return, it is through these men who represent the 
Departnrent of Commerce of the United States in all of these 
various countries. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOCH. Yes. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Has the gentleman any estimate as to what 
this is going to cost? 

Mr. HOCH. The estimate for fairly meeting present needs 
is $200,000. I think the testimony was that to meet all the 
needs they feel they really ought to have about $240,000 or 
$250,000. The current appropriation, which is all they have 
asked for, is $200,000. 

Mr. EDWARDS. This service is growing and is being ex- 
tended, and that cost will increase yearly, will it not? 

Mr. HOCH. There is this to be said in answer to that: 
While the service is growing, the gentleman will note that this 
is only to apply where the men are not living in Government 
buildings; and, as the gentleman knows, we have under way 
now a great building program in many of the foreign countries 
and our policy is to provide not only for office quarters but also 
for living quarters for all of the representatives of the various 
departments in those foreign countries, and just to the extent 
that we construct those buildings, and nrany of them are under 
way, particularly in Latin America, China, and some other 
places, we will cut down on the appropriation for these individ- 
ual allowances, 

Mr. EDWARDS. Will the gentleman give us his view as to 
whether or not there is duplication of service to some extent 
between the commercial attaché service and the regular diplo- 
matic service? And does not the gentleman believe, if there is 
this duplication, that we should begin to iron it out and do 
away with it? 

Mr. HOCH. I think not only that we ought to, but that we 
have been ironing out the duplications. I do not think the 
duplication is very Serious at this time. The diplomatic repre- 
sentatives are there to look after political rights, a great and 
important service. These men are business finders, market 
finders, and that is essentially their duty. They are working 
together in perfect harmony. The fact is that these men are 
accredited to the State Department, and the State Department 
has the right to reject any man whom they think for any 
political or governmental reason is not satisfactory. That has 
been worked out amicably. 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOCH. Yes. 

Mr. PALMER. I am in hearty accord with this legislation. 
As I understand it, it simply seeks to provide additional quar- 
ters for our officers abroad and allowances. 

Mr. HOCH. It seeks to provide allowances for quarters, 
light, and heat. 

Mr. PALMER. And there is an actual demand for it, and 
they actually need it? 

Mr. HOCH. Yes. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOCH. Les. 

Mr. WATSON. I asked the gentleman to yield in order to 
emphasize the statements made by the gentlemen who have 
traveled abroad and have met many of the commercial attachés. 
There is one thought that has not been brought out, and that 
is many of the foreign governments appropriate large sums of 
money for this service. For instance, I was advised that 
Germany appropriated $40,000 to its representative in a certain 
country to cover the expenses for entertainments. How can 
a man without wealth maintain such a service without suffi- 
cient funds for Americans who go abroad to buy and sell? I 
found in Calcutta that the German attaché had $40,000 at his 
disposal, but the American attaché did not have enough money 
to buy an automobile. He eventually bought one and had to 
borrow the money to do so. 

I am heartily in favor of this measure, and I hope in the near 
future our Government will be liberal enough to give an amount 
sufficient to our American representatives to enable them to 
entertain those who go abroad in the interest of international 
commerce, 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. 
yield there? 

Mr. HOCH. Yes, 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. The gentleman has given a very 
good exposition of the bill, but I would like to know if he can 
inform the House as to the number of our special attachés in 
the employ of the Government? 

Mr. HOCH. There are 189 in the Foreign Service, in 56 
different posts. 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
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Mr. RANKIN. Are they all given this allowance? 

Mr. HOCH. No; the allowances would not be given to all of 
them. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. What is the total sum of money 
paid to these commercial attachés annually? 

Mr. HOCH. The current appropriation for the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce is $5,000,000. About half of 
that is for the Foreign Service. It is impossible to segregate it 
absolutely, because these men are brought home on occasion, 
which is a very fine part of the service, by the way, because 
after they have had at least three years’ service abroad they 
are brought home to establish contacts with those interested in 
the Foreign Service, and thereby they are enabled to render 
more efficient foreign service than they could render otherwise. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Then half of that $5,000,000 is the 
amount paid for the Foreign Service? 

Mr. HOCH. Yes. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Can the gentleman give us in per- 
centage the value of the farm products, as compared with the 
total amount of merchandise sold in foreign countries? 

Mr. HOCH. I do not have at hand any segregation of all 
those figures; but if the gentleman will turn to the hearings, he 
will find on page 28 this statement: 


One thousand and twenty-one firms in the United States reported to 
the district offices of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
that during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1929, they had secured new 
business to the extent of $42,651,854, of which amount $7,172,000 rep- 
resented new business in food products. 


Now, as to how much of that is raw products and how much 
processed products, I have not the figures to show. And, of 
course, those reports cover only a small per cent of the results. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. I inquired of the Department of 
Commerce for this particular information, and the official whom 
I consulted told me that, as the gentleman from Kansas says, 
the exact amount was not known, but it was estimated that 5 
per cent of the total value of products sold abroad would be 
raw products, farm products raised in the United States. 

Mr. HOCH. I do not take it that that to any extent discredits 
the service of these people in extending the foreign market for 
raw farm products. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. I understood the gentleman a mo- 
ment ago to say that one reason for asking for this appropria- 
tion here was the higher cost of living in foreign countries as 
compared with the cost in this country. Is not that inconsistent 
with the general understanding that we have, that living in 
foreign countries is cheaper than it is here? 

Mr. HOCH. I said that living conditions and the conditions 
under which these men are doing this service at many places are 
such as to render insufficient the salaries provided to hold the 
men. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOCH. Yes. 

Mr. RANKIN. Of course, when the Department of Commerce 
answered the inquiry of the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
Sprout] they referred to food products. I would say to the 
gentleman from Kansas that evidently this would have no effect 
on the wheat market. Wheat is higher in Liverpool than in the 
United States. 

Mr. HOCH. I hope the gentleman from Mississippi will not 
go into extraneous matters, though I am glad to yield for any 
statement he desires to make. 

Mr. RANKIN. I will say this to the gentleman from Kan- 
sas, that when we support commercial attachés in foreign coun- 
tries we are certainly interested in their finding for us markets 
for farm commodities. I understand they are doing that and 
making an impressive showing. The gentleman from Kansas 
IMr. Sprout] asked the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Hoch! 
how much of this was food products. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. The total was $5,000,000. 

Mr. RANKIN. It was 5 per cent, as I understand it. It 
would have no effect whatever under existing conditions on the 
price of wheat in the United States, because the price of wheat 
in Liverpool is higher than in the United States. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
has expired. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, I do not desire to delay the 
vote, because I am in favor of this bill. But I rise at this time 
simply to call attention to the fact that we have heretofore en- 
acted and are still enacting this sort of legislation in patch- 
work and piecemeal and more or less at haphazard. What 
ought to be done is not that one bill from time to time should 
come up from one committee to take care of this service in one 
branch, but that a general bill should be passed to take care of 
all the departments of the service having to do with our rela- 
tions with foreign countries. Then we would not haye jealousy, 
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such as we have now, between the Department of Agriculture 
and the Department of Commerce as to whose representatives 
abroad should get the most money to carry on their branch of 
the work. 

It seems to me that those in responsible authority here should 
see to it that a general law is passed to take in all of those who 
are doing this Foreign Service work, and treat them in the same 
way, because one representative of the United States Govern- 
ment in foreign service is as much entitled to allowances for 
quarters as the representative of any other department. 

While I am on my feet, let me say that I do not think there 
is a department of the Government, that there is any activity 
of the Government in any branch of it that deserves the com- 
mendation of the Congress of the United States and of the 
American people any more than the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, in its operation in foreign countries, with 
these commercial attachés. They have found markets for Amer- 
ican products in foreign countries to a degree that is very grati- 
fying. There was one product in one State of the Union that 
the people of the United States would not use, which the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, through its agents abroad, 
found a market for the entire crop. That was the rice crop of 
California. That is not only true with reference to the rice crop 
of California, but it is true, to a limited extent, of other crops. 
Of course, the Department of Agriculture has much more to do 
specifically with agricultural products, but it has in many in- 
stances found markets for specific agricultural products, and 
especially has it done a very great and a very fine work with 
reference to finding markets for the products of industry. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Win the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I yield. : 

Mr. WRIGHT. Does the gentleman happen to know of the 
activities of the attachés with reference to the disposal of 
cotton and cotton products? 

Mr. RAYBURN. No; I do not specifically. I know that an 
appropriation was made a few years ago of $25,000 to search for 
new uses for cotton. I understand that not only this depart- 
ment but the representatives of the Department of Agriculture 
are doing all they can to find new markets for the products 
that are produced from cotton. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I yield. 

Mr. EDWARDS. I have not made as thorough study as the 
gentleman from Texas, perhaps, but I have not been impressed 
with the fact that this bureau has been developing any new 
markets for our raw agricultural products like cotton and other 
similar products. I think they are laying much more stress 
upon the manufacturing end of it than on the agricultural end 
of it. 

Mr. RAYBURN. That may be true; but if they find a market 
for the finished product made out of cotton, they are helping the 
cotton industry. 

Mr. EDWARDS. I think, if the gentleman will pardon the 
suggestion, we ought to stress in some way, either by an amend- 
ment or otherwise, that they should develop markets for agri- 
cultural products. I am sure the gentleman agrees with me. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I would be willing to have any amendment 
made that would cover the point which the gentleman has in 
mind, if it is not being done, and if the suggestion would be 
of any benefit. 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. In order to find a market for products manu- 
factured in the United States under the present tariff law 
and under the next tariff law which they expect to perpetrate 
as soon as the conferees’ report is adopted, and in order to sell 
those commodities abroad they have to sell them cheaper than 
they do to the people of the United States, do they not? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I have heard that asserted many times, and 
I have asserted it myself on the stump, and when I asserted it 
I thought it was correct. 

Mr. RANKIN. But the gentleman has never heard it success- 
fully contradicted, has he? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Of course, there are not enough Republi- 
cans in my country to have a debate about that. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman can get as much or at least as 
accurate information from the Republicans in Texas as he can 
from the Republicans in the House on that subject, especially 
this close to election, but as a matter of fact by this appropria- 
tion for these permanent commercial attachés in other countries 
of the world are we not going into the Federal Treasury to pay 
for sales agencies for the manufacturers of the United States, so 
that they can unload their surplus products abroad and sell 
them cheaper than they are selling them in the United States? 

Mr. RAYBURN, That is certainly not my intention in sup- 
porting this bill. I repeat to the gentleman that I think this 
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bureau has done very great work; that it has found markets 
for American products and American surpluses, and anything 
that does that I shall support. 

Mr. RANKIN. I know it is not the gentleman’s intention to 
furnish sales agencies for the various manufacturing establish- 
ments, and I agree with him. But as far as finding a market 
for wheat is concerned—of course, cotton finds its own market— 
I want to call the gentleman's attention to the fact that while 
we are the greatest wheat-growing country in the world, yet we 
have a tariff of 42 cents a bushel on wheat. On the 24th day 
of March May wheat in Liverpool was selling at $1.121%4. May 
wheat in Minneapolis was selling at $1.08%4, or nearly 4 cents a 
bushel cheaper than it was in Liverpool. Even in Winnipeg, 
Canada, it was higher than it was in Chicago, in Minneapolis, 
or in Kansas City. Under those conditions, is it not virtually 
impossible for these Government attachés to be of any benefit 
to the wheat growers of this country, securing markets for their 
wheat, when there is only that small difference between the two 
markets? 

Mr. RAYBURN. That may be true, but let me say this to the 
gentleman: In this report is set out some of the new business 
that was secured for the United States during the year 1929. 
This service is credited with having extended that $42,651,000, 
of which $7,172,000 was foodstuffs. I would presume that some 
of that amount was wheat and other food products, produced on 
farms of the United States. 

Mr. RANKIN. May I interrupt the gentleman further? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Yes. 

Mr. RANKIN. I would like to call the gentleman’s attention 
to this fact: That we have in this country more than 2,000,000 
pounds of surplus butter, which the producers are unable to sell, 
because there are no markets abroad. Why is it, with all of 
these Government attachés, and with this extremely depressed 
condition among the agricultural elements of the country, they 
do not find a market for some of this wheat or some of these 
dairy products? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I would presume they are trying to do that. 
That would be my presumption. I trust they will read the 
remarks of the gentleman in the Recorp to-day, and if they have 
not begun doing that, that they will call the attention of the 
foreign trade representatives to this surplus wheat, and that 
they will try to secure a market for it. 

Mr. RANKIN. I will say to the gentleman that he is rather 
liberal with his presumptions. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I yield to the gentleman from California 
(Mr. Free.] 

Mr. FREE. I can give a specific instance in regard to an ag- 
ricultural product where the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce secured a market. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I think the gentleman is referring to rice. 

Mr. FREE. Yes. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I mentioned that, but I will be glad to have 
the gentleman give more of the detail of it. 

Mr. FREE. In 1922 California produced the largest rice crop 
that it eyer had in its history. We raised a lot of rice. We 
were unable to sell it. We appealed to the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, and every pound of the rice was sold 
at a very good figure, at a place where we did not even think 
to ask to séll it. 

That was in Japan and Japan has been a big customer for 
American rice ever since. That is one specific illustration, and 
I dare say to-day they are finding markets throughout the world 
for something like $10,000,000 worth of canned and dried fruits 
produced in the State of California. So as far as we are con- 
cerned our benefit out of this bureau is largely from the agri- 
cultural standpoint. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. If the gentleman will permit, I want to 
state that I met a gentleman in London, Mr. Benjamin Hill, who 
was one of the commercial traveling men, He was devoting his 
entire time to the sale of tobacco and getting people in France, 
England, and Belgium to buy our tobaceo. So he was devoting 
his entire time to that work. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. JONES]. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, in view of the line of questions which I propounded 
to the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Hoch a while ago, I felt 
I would like to say a few words, but I shall probably not use 
the entire 10 minutes. 

I am thoroughly in accord with the effort to secure additional 
and better foreign trade. In fact, our country has developed to 
the point where if it is to continue to prosper in the future even 
as it has in the past, and we hope it may do so to an even 
greater degree, it will be necessary for us to have foreign trade 
both in manufactured commodities and in our raw materials. 
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I think—and I just want to emphasize what my colleague 
from Texas [Mr. Raysurn] said a few minutes ago in that 
connection—that the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce in both its capacities has done a wonderful work in 
promoting our foreign trade in these commodities, It is also 
true—and I wish to put that fact alongside of the other fact— 
that the Department of Agriculture has done some very fine 
work along similar lines in promoting the disposal of the sur- 
plus raw products of America. 

But here has been the trouble. Some reference was made 
awhile ago to some little friction that existed. That is be- 
cause—notwithstanding the mutuality of interest that exists 
between the producers of the raw product and the makers of 
the finished article—there is a point along the line where they 
necessarily come in competition with each other. Of course, 
the producer of the raw product is anxious for markets wher- 
ever he may find them. If he had no foreign markets for his 
raw materials, he would be at the mercy of the manufacturer, 
and by piling up a surplus the manufacturer could get the raw 
product at less than a living price, and that sometimes occurs 
just the same. For that reason it is altogether fitting and 
proper that just as there is a department that has for its pri- 
mary purpose the finding of an outlet in the form of a market- 
ing system for the manufactured products, there should also be 
a department whose primary purpose it is to find an outlet and 
a market for the raw products. It is, therefore, necessary that 
both these services be maintained. If they are to be maintained, 
it is impossible to secure the right kind of service in the De- 
partment of Agriculture or in the divisions which it main- 
tains if we are going to give special consideration and more 
advantages to the employees in another department. 

Therefore, I think that instead of a measure which cares 
for only a part of the service being brought into the Congress— 
and I am not criticizing the committee; it may be just and 
proper, and it may be what is needed for this departinent—that 
in order to have it done properly there should be a measure 
which takes care of all of our Foreign Service on the same 
basis. The trouble has been that we have devoted more atten- 
tion, in proportion, to the manufactured article than we have 
to the raw product, and I say that not in criticism of industry, 
for it is natural for a man to look after his own interests, and 
industry has been better organized. But you will find, if you 
will go to the rate structure of this country—and my friend 
and neighbor from Oklahoma has made an investigation along 
that line—that when a manufactured article is shipped abroad 
there are reduced rates from practically all of the terminal 
centers to the port of exportation, while in the case of most of 
the raw products of the farm there are no such reductions. 
Naturally, the reduction of the freight rates on the finished 
article encourages the exportation and disposal of that article, 
and in disposing of it in that way there is an advantage over 
the producer of the raw product. 

There are 189 commercial attachés, and while they do some 
good work in connection with agriculture, that is not their 
main or primary business, There is a much smaller percentage 
of representation abroad for the Department of Agriculture. I 
believe this increase may be justified, but I believe the other 
should be taken care of adequately, too. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. As the gentleman knows, we have consid- 
ered the proposition in connection with the Farm Board of hav- 
ing specialists in the marketing of our agricultural products 
abroad. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I realize that and I think it is 
tremendously important. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Does not the gentleman feel it would be 
well to give the Farm Board certain specialists in the market- 
ing of agricultural products, so that they may be stationed in 
the leading countries of the world for the purpose of finding 
markets for our agricultural products. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I most certainly do feel that way. I 
think there should be an increased and better provision made 
for that service all along the line. We produce and export 
abroad in their raw state wheat and cotton to the value of 
approximately $1,000,000,000. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. ‘The sale of agricultural products is a 
specialty. The sale of industrial products, like automobiles and 


electrical articles, is a specialty, and the man who is interested 
in the sale of automobiles and electrical products would not be 
interested primarily in the sale of agricultural products, so that 
we should necessarily have specialists in the sale of agricul- 
tural products as well as specialists in these other lines. 
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Mr. JONES of Texas. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. What good would it do to have specialists 
in these agricultural products when the world price of wheat 
and cotton is lower than the price at which we can produce 
in this country? Salesmanship is not our trouble. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. That very fact of its being higher in 
a foreign country, if it were permitted to continue, would make 
it all the more important to get our commodities over there at 
the proper place and dispose of them, because, if we can get 
a better price over there, we should send them there. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. But the world price is lower. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I misunderstood the gentleman. How- 
ever, I want to say to the gentleman that that condition, if it 
exists, if there is any appreciable margin between the two, it 
can, in the nature of things, only be temporary. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. That answers the question. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Because commodities finally seek their 
proper source of outlet, and I think in some instances the prices 
are higher abroad than they are here for just a temporary 
period; but, on the other hand, because of the tariff system 
which we have in this country—and I am not discussing the 
merits of it—there are some instances when the manufactured 
commodity which is shipped abroad is sold for less than in this 
country. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes; that is necessary. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. This has to be adjusted on the basis 
of what the commodity will finally yield to the maker or the 
producer all along the line and what will finally net him the 
largest return. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. PARKS. I yield the gentleman two more minutes, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Will the gentleman yield for a suggestion? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. I think the gentleman will agree with me 
that we will never find a sound solution for agriculture until 
we are in a position to dispose of our surplus products to the 
rest of the world, and in order to do this we must have these 
specialists to go out and find markets for us. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I can think of nothing that will add 
more to our ability to dispose of these commodities than to have 
that done, because one trouble in the disposal of the raw prod- 
ucts of the farm—and this has been the universal experience of 
all countries—has been the tendency to congest at certain points 
and the market demand not being known at some other point 
by those who are handling such raw products until such time 
as the price has been beaten down. 

Mr. COLE. Will the gentleman yield for a suggestion? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. COLE. Of course, these commercial attachés are not 
salesmen and are not supposed to be salesmen. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. No; but they put the producers in 
touch with the demand, and they are supposed to collect data 
and to have information which will enable a man to find the 
point where he can dispose of his commodity to the best 
advantage. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. In other words, to establish contacts. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. COLE. But, primarily, they are not salesmen. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has again expired. 

Mr. PARKS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Maryland [Mr. LINTHICUM]. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of this bill. 
The principle involved here has from time to time come before 
— Committee on Foreign Affairs in respect to the Foreign 

ervice. 

I feel these men have done wonderful work and that they 
should have some compensation for the difference in the cost of 
living with other necessary expenses abroad and what it would 
be in this country. We realize that in various parts of the 
world the expenses are very much higher than they are here. 
We also realize that these men, in order to make the contacts 
about which the gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA] 
speaks, must at times entertain, and they must be friendly with 
everybody they come in contact with, and this entertainment 
costs money. 

I have been very much interested in the remarks of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Jones] in reference to these men 
abroad regarding whether they adyocate farm products or not. 
I think they devote a very considerable portion of their time 
to the sale of farm products, but we must also remember that 
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no manufactured article is taken from the air. They come 
from our raw products, and when you sell cotton goods abroad 
you thus create a greater demand for raw cotton in this 
country. When you sell any completed product abroad you give 
employment in the manufacture of that product to our mechanics 
and to our workmen. If you sell steel products abroad com- 
pleted, you are giving more work to the men employed in the 
steel mills of our land. If you sell more manufactured cotton 
goods abroad, you give more work to the men and women 
employed in our cotton mills at home. 

So while these men may devote a lot of time to the sale of 
farm products, as well as to completed products, yet all of it is 
in the interest of some great industry in our country, because it 
must all be manufactured from raw products produced in our 
country. 

However, my principal purpose in speaking on this bill is 
this. I am in favor of the bill and will vote for it, but I do not 
think the bill goes far enough. It takes care of 189 chiefs in 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, the commercial 
attachés abroad. It ignores absolutely all of the clerks under 
these men, who do considerable work. It seems to me that the 
bill to be comprehensive should not only include the chiefs of 
the Department of Commerce abroad, but should likewise in- 
clude the clerks abroad who are employed under them. We in 
the Foreign Service are endeavoring at this time to pass a bill 
which will grade all the clerks in the Foreign Service, and give 
them a specific salary, with a certain sum to the State Depart- 
ment to average their cost of living in different places. 

The advantage of that is this: That when you give a clerk a 
definite salary, according to where he is, if he is in Buenos 
Aires, Uruguay, or Brazil, you have to give him a high salary. 
It may be that you want to transfer that clerk to Antwerp or 
some place where the living is cheaper. 

In order to do justice in transferring him from Buenos Aires 
to Antwerp you have to reduce his salary because he can live 
cheaper in Antwerp than he can in Buenos Aires. If you want 
to transfer him from Antwerp to Buenos Aires, you have to 
increase his salary. 

Therefore when you transfer a man from Buenos Aires to 
Antwerp you reduce his salary, and that will be pretty well 
known throughout the service. They will wonder, “Has John 
Jones done something that should cause his salary to be de- 
creased?" Whereas if you have a specific salary and then there 
is a lump sum by which he can be compensated where he is 
living everybody is on the same basis. 

You need have no fear as to the anrount of money given to 
the various departments to make an average cost, for it must 
go to the Budget, and they are very exacting. It must then go 
to the Appropriations Committee and they will examine the mat- 
ter in detail. Then after that it has finally to go before Con- 
gress and be questioned as to every detail, every increase, and 
so forth. 

Mr. PARKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I yield. 

Mr. PARKER. Is not the principle that the gentleman is 
just advocating exactly what we have done in this bill? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. As to the chiefs, yes; but not the clerks. 
You give to one clerk a certain salary and to another clerk a 
lesser salary because it does not cost so much for him to live. 
I should like to see the gentleman introduce a bill along the 
lines of the bill that we have before the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, H. R. 9110, which gives the clerks equal consideration 
with that which you give to the chiefs. 

Under the Rogers bill the chiefs are taken care of, and the 
consuls are taken care of, and under the bill H. R. 9110 the 
clerks will be taken care of. It seems to me that if you are 
to take care of the big fellows you ought to take care of the 
little fellows. There is too much inclination to take care of the 
big men and not take care of the little fellow. I am in favor 
of this bill for it is a step in the right direction, but I would 
like to see a bill to take care of the little fellows. 

Mr. HOCH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I will yield to the gentleman from 
Kansas, : 

Mr. HOCH. I appreciate the gentleman’s argument, but I 
want to state that there is no inclination not to take care of the 
little fellow—it is only a question of the method of doing it, 
The State Department said that they are entirely satisfied with 
this bill as it is now constituted and they can take care of it. 
If there was an increase in the salary—if the conditions call for 
an increase in salary, of course, it must be explained to him 
that it would necessarily follow that if he was transferred to 
some other place where the living was cheaper there would be 
a decrease. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I do not want to be understood as saying 
that the gentleman does not want to take care of the little fel- 
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lows, but I meant that they ought to be taken care of under a 
proper salary. You might explain to him the change in his 
salary but you could not explain it to his confréres throughout 
the world. 

Mr. ACKERMAN. As I understand it, at the present time 
there are only six American clerks employed by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce abroad. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. We are quite in our infancy, but whether 
it is 6 or 600, I think the system should be to give them an 
average salary and then some money for their compensation 
commensurate with where they live. 

Mr. ACKERMAN, I agree with the gentleman, but this bill 
is simply enabling legislation, so that when the conferees re- 
turn with the appropriation bill for the State, Justice, Com- 
merce, and Labor Departments, we will have authority for 
agreeing upon this sum of money which has been put in the bill. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. 1 see that, and I am entirely in favor of 
the bill. 

Mr. CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr, LINTHICUM. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. The gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. ACKERMAN] is a member of the Committee on 
Appropriations, The gentleman from Maryland is discussing 
a subject which I know he and a great many other members 
representing port cities are concerned about. Has the gentle- 
man any knowledge whether or not the branch bureaus of the 
Department of Commerce in cities like Baltimore, New York, 
New Orleans, Savannah, Galveston, are adequately supplied 
with funds to meet the expanding needs of these particular 
bureaus? It appears to me that they are just as important in 
consideration of domestic and foreign commerce as the men 
engaged in foreign service, about which the gentleman spoke. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I think they are all well provided for. 
I should like to ask the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. ACKER- 
MAN] a question. The gentleman says that only six American 
clerks are employed in the Foreign Service. How many foreign 
clerks are employed? 

Mr. ACKERMAN. About 180. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Does not the gentleman think that they 
are entitled to consideration and Classification? I should like 
to see a greater proportion of American clerks. The more of 
our people we educate in the work abroad the better for 
business, 

Mr. ACKERMAN. They can take care of them out of the 
funds which we have at the present time. They engage foreign 
clerks from time to time, and they are paid salaries that Ameri- 
can clerks could not exist on. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I realize that; but it seems to me that it 
would be better to classify them all. 

Mr. ACKERMAN, But just for the moment this is enabling 
legislation. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I am in favor of that. I am suggesting 
something for the future. 

Mr. ACKERMAN. And it is an excellent suggestion. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I thank my good friend from New Jersey. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Mr. Chairman, wiil the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Yes. 

Mr. KETCHAM. The gentleman a moment ago made refer- 
ence to the fact that a bill ought to be introduced and consid- 
ered in the House which would provide the same arrangement 
for all of the other services. Does the gentleman know of such 
a bill as that? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. No. I think the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Raypurn] made that reference. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Then such a bill has not been referred to 
the gentleman’s committee? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I do not see how it could be. It seems to 
me these matters are bound to go to the committee with which 
the particular services are connected and has jurisdiction over. 
There are different conditions in the different services, I should 
like to see all men employed by us abroad provided for in the 
different countries according to the cost of living in those differ- 
ent places, and I think the clerks are all entitled to it—the State 
Department, the Department of Agriculture, and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield to me in order that I may ask the gentleman from 
New Jersey a question? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Are the branch bureaus in 
these port cities of our own country receiving that adequate 
treatment which would enable them to meet the expanding needs 
5 oe various offices? I have received a number of complaints 
about it. 
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Mr. ACKERMAN. We have to do with what the Budget 
allows us to do with. With more money, of course, more could 
be accomplished. Many of the local branches of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce are provided for by the cham- 
ber of commerce in the respective cities, and it is on that basis 
that they are made branch offices of the Bureau of Domestic and 
Foreign Commerce. Of course, if more money were appro- 
priated more good could be done. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. I have received many com- 
plaints from men active in commercial services. [Applause.] 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, I yield fiye minutes to the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN]. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, with all deference to those 
favoring this measure, I must say that, stripped of all camou- 
flage, it is nothing in the world but a bill to pay the expenses 
of commercial sales agencies for American industry out of the 
Federal Treasury. 

They represent the industrial elements of the United States, 
for whom they seek to find markets abroad at our expense, to 
unload the surplus manufactured products of the United States 
at a less price than they are sold for to the American people. 
Yet when we say that we need markets for our agricultural 
products, we are told to reduce our acreage and produce less. 

The gentleman from California [Mr. Free] referred to rice. 
You spend this money to find foreign markets for rice, and at 
the same time put a tariff on rice and keep it out of the United 
States in order to raise the price to you; and I make the asser- 
tion, without fear of successful contradiction, that every pound 
of that rice was sold in a foreign country cheaper than it was 
to the consumers in the United States. 

Not only that, but this is a movement toward the inevitable 
trade war to which we are headed, You build tariff walls along 
the borders of the United States and say to foreign manufac- 
turers that they can not come here, and then you send your 
commercial attachés abrcad and pay them out of the Federal 
Treasury, and pay their living expenses, to find markets for sur- 
plus manufactured products produced in the United States, all 
of which are sold cheaper than they are sold to your constitu- 
ents and mine. 

You not only are discriminating against the consumers in the 
United States but you are creating sources of irritation and 
provocation by sending these industrial agents there to solicit 
trade or “find markets” for American goods while shutting 
out goods produced in those countries, This practice provokes 
resentment against the United States. Instead of provoking 
enmity we should be cultivating good will, which in the end 
would mean more, perhaps, than a reduction of naval arma- 
ment. Lord Beaverbrook—as I pointed out on the floor of the 
House some time ago—one of the ablest newspaper men in 
England perhaps since the death of Northcliffe, is advocating a 
policy of free trade among all of the various Dominions of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations and the building of tariff 
walls against those countries that have tariff walls against 
them, including, of course, the United States. 

But since that time there met at Geneva the representatives 
of 23 European countries, spurred on by the activities-of these 
commercial attachés that we have sent abroad to “find mar- 
kets” for the surplus manufactured articles produced in the 
United States and sold at a less price, as I say, than we pay 
for them here. Those representatives met at Geneva to dis- 
cuss the formation of what they call “the economic United 
States of Europe,” whereby they might agree on free trade 
among themselves and retaliatory tariffs against the United 
States and every other country that has protective tariffs 
against them. 

There is a good deal of talk about reduced armaments. They 
talk about our retiring from Haiti, which may or may not 
become a fact ultimately. 

But the greatest foreign danger to-day is this policy on the 
part of the United States of attempting by this method and 
others of dumping manufactured products on foreign countries 
at cheaper prices than those products are sold for here, and 
at the same time keeping foreign commodities out of this coun- 
try in order to raise the price of domestic-made articles to the 
consumers in the United States. 

I know it is useless to oppose this measure. But I think it 
is a dangerous policy, and I for one must register my protest 
against it. [Applause.] 


Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. O'CONNOR]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Louisiana is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman and members 
of the committee, had I known at the outset of this discussion 
that I would be granted time by the gentleman from Texas 
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[Mr. RAYBURN] I would not have asked the questions that I 
asked of gentlemen on the floor, It has not done any harm, 
however, but I must repeat what I said and what they said in 
response to my questions. What I want to make clear is that 
there is a general impression prevailing, I think in port cities, 
that the branch bureaus are not sufficiently taken care of to 
make for an expansion of the services they are rendering. 

Of course; the surplus of American products for years has 
been sold abroad cheaper than the domestic price here. For 
years Democratic speakers and some Republican speakers have 
coincided in the statement that American sewing machines and 
American rifles and American typewriters and American rails 
and locomotives were sold abroad cheaper than in this country. 

But the answer to that, in my judgment, was clear-cut and 
logical, and that answer was that as a result of the sale of the 
surplus abroad the domestic demand would be maintained. I 
hope the gentleman from Mississippi will catch the significance 
of that. That is the very argument that those who are cham- 
pioning the debenture plan, as I understand, are urging to-day ; 
a policy to sell surplus products abroad in order to increase the 
demand and thereby make for a higher price at home. That is 
the heart and soul and the very logic of those championing the 
debenture plan, and if they have not got that theory on which 
to support their claim, in my judgment they will not appeal 
convincingly to the judgment of the Members of this House. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. I would rather finish what I 
have to say. It is not impossible to get an advocate of the de- 
benture plan to agree with the advocates of a tariff on sugar. 

Mr. RANKIN. It is designed to procure a proper price. The 
tariff on sugar is not based on the theory that we have a sur- 
plus. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. The tariff on sugar, in my 
opinion, is more substantially based than that on any other 
product in the whole list. It is on the theory of national de- 
fense. Does any man in America believe that the sugar indus- 
try should be extirpated and put in the control of peon labor in 
foreign countries? Aside from that, however, as a great agri- 
cultural industry in the continental United States it is en- 
titled to the same treatment aud consideration as other agri- 
cultural products about which there has been no mention as 
tariff beneficiaries. 

Mr. RANKIN. Does the gentleman say that the tariff on 
sugar is based on the theory that we have a surplus of sugar 
in this country? 

Mr. O’CONNOR of Louisiana. No. I said that in my opinion 
it was based on the theory of national defense. In other words, 
if there was not a stalk of cane growing in Louisiana I would 
stand out as an advocate of a tariff on sugar as an American 
patriot, wishing their country to be self-sustaining in peace 
times and in war times, I would stand out for a tariff on sugar 
in order to develop that industry, so that the Nation would to 
as large an extent as possible be self-sustaining and not at the 
mercy of any country, economically or otherwise. 

Mr. RANKIN. The debenture is based on the theory that 
American farmers are suffering from a surplus. But here you 
propose to unload your surplus on foreign countries through 
these sales agents called attachés and leave those producing 
cotton, corn, and wheat without a remedy. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of Louisiana. Oh, I do not see why the gen- 
tleman should bring that Trojan horse in here. What I said is 
logical from the economic standpoint and patriotic from the 
view of protecting a great American agricultural product and 
thereby avoid the folly of placing ourselves under the control 
of alien sugar producers whose labor conditions are indescrib- 
ably low in standard. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Yes. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Is it not good policy to manufacture here 
all the products we can and send the surplus abroad? Is not 
that a good policy? 

Mr. O’CONNOR of Louisiana. Yes; undoubtedly. That neces- 
sarily is applicable to agricultural products as well as indus- 
trial products. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Louisiana 
has expired. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. May I have a little more time? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, how much time have I 
remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN. Fifteen minutes. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I yield to the gentleman three additional 
minutes. 

; The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Louisiana is recog- 
: nized for three additional minutes, 
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Mr. MOUSER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Yes. 

Mr. MOUSER. Does not the gentleman believe that if the 
American farmer is raising sugar beets and sugarcane, and 
those products are not protected, we would have to depend solely 
on Cuban sugar and Filipino sugar, and we would haye to pay 
a higher price than sugar now brings? 

Mr. O’CONNOR of Louisiana. Yes. Absolutely, yes. The 
history of American sugar would then become one of the greatest 
tragedies in our entire history. 

Mr. MOUSER. Does not the gentleman recall that during the 
war, when we failed to purchase the entire crop of Cuban sugar 
we had to pay 22 cents a pound? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. The Cubans, like all others, 
are the victims of cupidity when they see an opportunity to 
gouge anyone. They are no different than anybody else, and 
the extirpation, the destruction of our sugar industry would put 
us absolutely, economically and otherwise, at the mercy of the 
lesser breeds without the law from the standpoint of the labor 
involved, to use a Kipling expression. You would transfer that 
which is produced by American labor to the serfs and peons of 
other countries. I am not using that term reflectively. I use it 
in sympathy for the men that have to work in other lands for 
such a small wage. They are entitled to our pity and our 
sympathy, and I know that by elevating our labor standards in 
industry and in agriculture that I am unerringly and with eer- 
tainty working to elevate labor standards abroad as a reflex 
action. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana, I yield. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Can the gentleman recall any period when 
he was able to go to a retail store in the city of Washington and 
buy 10 pounds of sugar for 49 cents, or 4.9 cents per pound? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. You can obtain it in cartons 
now, 5 pounds for 25 cents, in many of the department stores 
right here in Washington. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Has the gentleman ever known a time 
when he could get a more favorable price in spite of all the 
added expense that our friends on the other side say are occa- 
sioned by an increase in the tariff? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. I have never been able to 
recall it. 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman spoke of putting labor in this 
country in competition with peons. As a matter of fact, under 
the present tariff system every man who grows wheat, corn, or 
cotton is placed on that basis, and is in competition with the 


peons. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. I wish I could help them, my 
countrymen, but the gentleman is not helping them by destroying 
sugar, for by permitting sugar production to grow, expand, and 
increase you will to that extent reduce the acreage that would 
otherwise be given to other crops and in that manner tend to 
reduce surpluses, and the prosperity of the sugar planter would 
communicate itself to all other farmers, for it is a truism almost 
that all of our life pursuits here in the United States are inter- 
dependent. 

Mr. RANKIN. Did the gentleman vote for the debenture to 
help them? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. I did. I am one of the few 
city men who has always tried to express sympathy for the 
agriculture of this country in any way I can. [Applause.] 
No one appreciates more than I the sincere and honest efforts 
of my gallant friend from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN] in behalf 
of the struggling farmers of this Nation than myself. We both 
have the same ends in view, and my hope is that he will see as 
I see the debenture plan for the sale of surplus agricultural 
products the same in principle and policy as the plan that 
has been so long operated by industry for the sale of surplus 
products abroad cheaper than at home, and the justification of 
it by the allegation that the surplus produced makes for that 
largely increased mass production which makes for a cheaper 
price than if only the local or domestic demand and requirement 
were the controlling factor in determining the output of indus- 
trial plants. And I hope he will see the value of saving the 
sugar industry as an invaluable asset for our country, for I 
want men of his courage, sincerity, and talent to be friendly 
to the great agricultural product of my State. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Curistcav]. 

Mr. CHRISTGAU. Mr. Chairman, I wish to call attention to 
some trends that I have observed in the last few years, espe- 
cially last summer on a trip to Hurope. 
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I visited 11 different countries and I called at the commercial 
attaché offices in 8 of those countries. I noted the very effective 
work that those men were doing for the commercial people of 
this country. I visited two foreign offices of the Department of 
Agriculture, one in London and another in Berlin, and I ob- 
served the splendid work that they were doing for the agricul- 
tural interests of this country. 

I understand that later on a bill is to be reported which will 
permit the extension of the agricultural service in foreign coun- 
tries. I think that is absolutely essential. There is as much 
conflict, in some instances, between agriculture and industry in 
foreign countries as there is in this country, as exemplified by 
the fight we had on the tariff. 

Denmark, for example, buys a great many American auto- 
mobiles. In fact, most automobiles purchased in Denmark are 
purchased from interests in the United States. The Danes are 
great butter producers and they would like to pay for those 
automobiles with butter. In other words, they would like to 
trade with the United States. The commercial interests who are 
interested in selling automobiles in Europe, and who receive pay 
for them through money earned in the production of agriculture, 
are not interested in agricultural tariffs for the farmers of 
America. They would rather have the Danes send butter to this 
country to pay for the automobiles which they purchase here. 

These commercial attachés are doing great work for the com- 
mercial interests of the United States, and they are also inter- 
ested in expanding foreign markets for agriculture, but, because 
of the rapidly increasing surplus of industry in this country, 
there is a greater demand upon their time in finding markets 
for industry than there is upon their time for finding markets 
for agriculture. For that reason it is necessary to expand the 
foreign service for agricuiture, and that service should be in 
and under the control of the Department of Agriculture. 

It was suggested a few moments ago that that service should 
be put under the Federal Farm Board; that they should have 
men over in Europe who will be able to find facts relative to 
production in European countries. The Federal Farm Board is 
considered in Europe as a political agency for the interests of 
agriculture, and as such the agents of the Federal Farm Board 
would have difficulty in obtaining the right kind of information 
from the people of Europe. If that agency was in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, it would be easier for them to get the facts 
which the farmers in this country need relative to production 
trends and opportunities for the opening up of new markets. 

Let me call attention to two policies which we are adopting 
at the present time which I do not think are entirely in har- 
mony with the economic development of this country. In the 
first place, we have recently, through the Federal Farm Board, 
launched out on a policy of reducing agricultural production as 
a means of handling our surplus problem. That means that 
agriculture is going to be contracted instead of expanded. On 
the other hand, the Department of Commerce, through the com- 
mercial attachés, has gradually expanded our foreign trade in 
the products of industry. That means that we are following 
much the same policy that England followed for a great many 
years. We are developing into a great industrial Nation, and 
we are sacrificing agriculture in that trend. Anyone who has 
visited Europe and observed conditions there knows that in 
those countries where agriculture is prosperous the country 
generally is prosperous. 

If you visit England, which has followed a policy of indus- 
trial development, you will find a great deal of poverty. I 
think it is generally accepted that when the agricultural in- 
dustry of a nation is prosperous, that nation will be generally 
prosperous. [Applause.] 

Mr. KETCHAM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHRISTGAU. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. KETCHAM. If I understand the gentleman’s reasoning, 
it seems to me, if I interpret the attitude of the Federal Farm 
Board properly, you are not in agreement with the board. It 
is not the purpose in the program of restricting production as 
advocated by the board, as I understand it, to bring less income 
to the American farmer, but it is an endeavor to get farmers 
to reduce their acreage and their production so that they can 
come within the protection of the tariff rates that have been 
imposed, for instance on wheat, and, of course, that will be 
done immediately when we do not produce a surplus to sell to 
foreign countries. We will raise less crops, but we will have 
more money. 

Mr. CHRISTGAU. Does the gentleman interpret the Farm 
Board's policy to mean that all agricultural production should 
be on a domestic-consumption basis? 

Mr, KETCHAM. As far as it is affected by the tariff, I think 
that is the idea. 


Mr. CHRISTGAU. I believe we could well consider the ad- 


visability of legislative action that would give agriculture a 
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domestice price level on products consumed in this country, but 
at the same time do for agriculture what we have done for in- 
dustry, namely, locate new markets for farm products. I am 
not convinced that limiting farm production to the consumption 
needs of the country is a solution of the farm problem, nor do I 
believe that such a policy is sound if we desire this country to 
be a strong, prosperous nation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp]. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, I have asked for this time in 
order to express my hearty approval of this bill. I do not 
believe any Government bureau has rendered a greater service 
to the commerce and industry of the United States than the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, under the direction 
of Doctor Klein. I know it has rendered a distinct service to 
the textile industry, and I have knowledge that through the 
activities of this bureau foreign markets have been found for 
millions of yards of southern cotton textiles. 

May I say in conclusion that, in my judgment, the Govern- 
ment is very fortunate in haying the services of Doctor Klein. 
Than he I do not believe the Government has a more able and 
efficient public official. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the bill for amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That section 3 of the act approved March 3, 1927, 
entitled “An act to establish in the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce of the Department of Commerce a Foreign Commerce Service 
of the United States, and for other purposes,” is hereby amended by 
adding thereto the following paragraph: 

“ (f) The Secretary of Commerce may, under such rules and regula- 
tions as he may prescribe, furnish the officers in the Foreign Commerce 
Service of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce stationed 
outside the continental limits of the United States, without cost to them 
and within the limits of any appropriation made for this purpose, 
allowances for living quarters, heat, and light, notwithstanding the 
provisions of section 1765 of the Revised Statutes (U. S. C., title 5, 
sec. 70): Provided, That the provisions of this paragraph shall apply 
only to those officers who are citizens of the United States: Provided 
further, That the provisions of this paragraph shall not apply to those 
officers who are living rent free in Government-owned buildings.” 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 2, line 4, strike out the words “outside the continental limits 
of the United States and insert in lieu thereof the words “in a 
foreign country.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the committee amend- 
ment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
for five minutes. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, I do this for the purpose of discussing very briefly a 
matter that was brought into this discussion and which prob- 
ably is indirectly involved, and that is the policy in reference 
to the handling of our commerce generally. 

The discussion was brought into the situation here largely 
by the remarks of gentlemen who have discussed these ques- 
tions from time to time. They justify a tariff measure in con- 
nection with our commerce because of the competition which we 
have with cheap foreign labor. I am not going into a discus- 
sion of the merits of the tariff bill or the merits of the tariff 
policy. For the present at least it is the established program 
of our country—the system of protection—and if we undertook 
to tear it down all at once it might produce havoc, or, at least, 
partial wreckage. - 

Practically the whole theory of the tariff policy as now 
applied is that it is necessary to protect American labor and 
American business from competition with cheap foreign labor 
and cheap foreign-made goods. Granting for the purposes of 
the argument that that is correct, that it is absolutely correct, 
the fact remains, and no one can dispute it, that on some of 
our major farm crops, such as wheat and cotton, it is impossible 
to secure any appreciable benefits from the tariff. Everybody 
who thinks will agree to that. 

The suggestion was made here, and it was flaunted at one or 
two of the Members, that they favored the debenture. As an 
original proposition, as an independent proposition, I would not 
favor the debenture and I would not vote for the debenture. 
It would then be a subsidy, and I do not believe in the granting 
of subsidies. I make that statement flatly. But as a part 
of the tariff system no one can successfully deny its justice, 
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The cotton producer, the wheat producer, and the producer of 
American surplus crops must not only compete with cheap 
foreign labor but he must compete with that labor with the 
added handicap on his back of the increased price of tariff- 
laden articles. Nobody can gainsay that proposition. There- 
fore, as a link in the tariff system, to complete the circuit and 
to give equality and fair play to all the citizenship of America, 
no man who wants equality and who believes in fair play can 
deny to the cotton producer and the wheat producer the justice 
of restoring to him, through the debenture, a part of what the 
tariff system takes away from him. [Applause.] 

The greatest fundamental in American economic life is 
equality. ‘That is the very essence and the foundation of a 
republic such as we have. If we treat one group of citizens 
better than another group of citizens, we are sowing the seeds 
of discontent which will cause us to reap a harvest which we 
will regret. 

Now, I would like some advocate of the protection system, I 
would like Doctor CrowrHer, my friend the gentleman from 
New York, recognized as a tariff expert, to tell me how, other 
than through the debenture, the cotton producer and the wheat 
producer could get on a basis of equality under the tariff system 
unless we give him the debenture or something similar to it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on this 
section and all amendments thereto close in five minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last two words. I do not rise to oppose this bill, but merely 
to make some observations. I want to call attention to some 
oustanding and attractive features of this bill. They are attrac- 
tive to the farmers of the Mid West, where the real agricultural 
problem for a number of years has been and now is. They can 
look at us here enacting legislation to pay the living expenses 
of 95 per cent of our foreign commercial attachés in finding 
markets for manufactured goods which are manufactured in 
this country under an effective protective tariff, and which are 
enabled to compete with foreign countries because our Ameri- 
can manufacturers buy our wheat and our cotton at free-trade 
prices. I call your attention, gentlemen, to the fact, when you 
look down upon the Mississippi Valley agricultural section, that 
their great and their leading products are sold to your manu- 
facturers at free-trade prices, whereby these manufactured 
goods from the manufacturing States may find a market in a 
foreign country, where there is competition with our country. 

Are we making our country industrialized? I want to call 
your attention to the situation. We have asked you to make 
the protective tariff law effective in Kansas and the other 
Mississippi Valley States. We have asked for the McNary- 
Haugen bill, and every objection imaginable from the manufac- 
turing States has been lodged against it. 

We have asked you for the debenture plan, and now we are 
told that the foreign countries will not allow us to have the 
debenture system in this country; that retaliation will result. 
But our manufacturers say to Mr. Farmer who produces wheat, 
Mr. Farmer who produces cotton, we want to buy your product 
as cheaply as we may in order that we may manufacture an 
exportable surplus under a protective-tariff system and sell 
in a competitive foreign market; but you, Mr. Farmer, produce 
smaller quantities of wheat and cotton, and let us take this 
money that goes into the Treasury, amounting to $2,500,000, 
and devote 95 per cent of it to finding markets for manufac- 
tured products—our surplus manufactured goods. 

Now, just look at this situation. I have been a protectionist 
all my life. I have been a Republican protectionist, and I am 
yet. I advocate it and I believe in it, but if it is worth while it 
should protect the products of all the different parts of the 
country. 

The question is, does it? I challenge your attention and I 
ask you in the name of justice, in the name of equal rights, 
and of equal opportunities in behalf of a people who are jealous 
of those rights, to make the protective tariff laws of our 
country effective in all sections of the country. 

Look at our section and see it as it is. Do not make an 
industrial nation of a great agricultural country. Do not subor- 
dinate agriculture. Think of these things, and when we come to 
vote let us be real Americans and mete out equal opportunity, 
by making the tariff laws effective in the Mississippi Valley 
country. 

What did we say in our platforms, both Democratic and 
Republican? Are we going to repudiate these statements? I 
just call your attention to these things. We see what we are 
doing here to-day. It can not be smothered or kept under 
cover. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
has expired. [Applause.] n 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill back to the House with an amend- 
ment, with the recommendation that the amendment be agreed 
to and the bill as amended do pass, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Hoorrr, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House-on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee, haying had under consideration the bill (H. R. 
10653) to amend an act entitled “An act to establish in the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the Department 
of Commerce a foreign commerce service of the United States, 
and for other purposes,” approved March 8, 1927, had directed 
him to report the same back to the House with an amendment, 
with the recommendation that the amendment be agreed to and 
the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the bill and the amendment to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

=e SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
men 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Parker, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


INVALID PENSIONS 


Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to take from the Speaker's table the bill (H. R. 7960) 
granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers 
and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows and dependent 
children of soldiers and sailors of said war, with Senate amend- 
ments, disagree to the Senate amendments, and ask for a con- 
ference with the Senate. This is the omnibus pension bill that 
has recently passed the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 
7960), with Senate amendments, disagree to the Senate amend- 
ments, and ask for a conference. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object; and, of course, to use the customary phrase- 
ology, I will not object, it is largely for the purpose of getting 
information and getting in the Recorp that which I think the 
Members ought to become acquainted with. I want to ask the 
chairman of the Invalid Pensions Committee if it is not a fact 
that many bills introduced by Members in the House are re- 
jected by his committee; and then the Members, if they are 
sagacious or astute, go to the Senate and have the same bills 
put in the pension bill over there? 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Unfortunately, it is only too 
true. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. If the bill goes to conference, 
what is to be the position of the House conferees with respect 
to the amendments adopted by the Senate, which Members of 
the House could not get in the bill here? 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Speaking only of the practice 
under the present chairman, I beg to tell the gentleman that 
as soon as we saw that they had reported this omnibus bill 
we found they had added some 392 bills in the Senate. I had 
the experts carefully check up every one of them, and we found 
that 44 were in violation of our rules, just as the gentleman 
has suggested. I then prepared a letter to the chairman of the 
committee calling attention to the bills that were in violation 
of our rules, agreed upon by both the Senate and the House 
committees, and respectfully requested him to take them out of 
the bill, I received a letter, somewhat conciliatory, but they 
did not take all of them out of the bill; and therefore I am 
asking for a conference and we are going to resist the claims 
that are not in conformity with the rules. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. In conclusion, I may say it is 
somewhat humiliating for a Member of the House to introduce a 
bill and have it rejected and then have it put on in the Senate, 
which, to the home folks, to use an ordinary and familiar ex- 
pression, does not look well for the Representative, 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. I am pleased that the gentleman 
has called attention to this practice. Only a few days ago a 
gentleman here, who has very few bills, came before the Invalid 
Pensions Committee with a bill, and the experts found it was 
not in accordance with the rules; but as the gentleman is from 
the South and has very few bills, we did not like to reject the bill. 
I had a subcommittee meeting especially on that bill. The sub- 
committee went over it and said, No; if we do this, the Sen- 
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ate will use it as a precedent,” and they rejected the bill. At 
once that gentleman came to the committee and in my presence 
said: “I want the evidence. I am going right over and have 
my Senator put that bill through.” This is what we have to 
contend with. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of Louisiana. I do not want to deny any 
person entitled to a pension, remotely or otherwise, that which 
he or she ought to receive. I was only inviting attention to the 
rather disagreeable circumstances under which men in the 
hig have to labor sometimes with respect to these pension 

ills. 

I withdraw the reservation of objection, Mr. Speaker, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Wiscensin? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none, and appoints the following conferees on the part of the 
House: Messrs. NELSON of Wisconsin, ELLIOTT, BEERS, UNDER- 
woop, and LOZIER. 


AMEND SECTION 20, PARAGRAPH 11, INTERSTATE COMMERCE ACT, 
BILLS OF LADING 


Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 3141) 
to amend paragraph (11) of section 20 of the interstate com- 
merce act, as amended. 

The SPRAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


H, R. 3141 
A bill to amend paragraph (11) of section 20 of the interstate commerce 
act, as amended 


Be it enacted, etc., That paragraph (11) of section 20 of the inter- 
state commerce act, as amended, is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“(11) That any common carrier, railroad, or transportation company 
subject to the provisions of this act receiving property for transporta- 
tion from a point in one State or Territory or the District of Columbia 
to a point in another State, Territory, District of Columbia, or from any 
point in the United States to a point in an adjacent foreign country 
shall issue a receipt or bill of lading therefor, and shall be liable to the 
lawful holder thereof for any loss, damage, or injury to such property 
caused by it or by any common carrier, railroad, or transportation com- 
pany to which such property may be delivered or over whose line or 
lines such property may pass within the United States or within an 
adjacent foreign country when transported on a through bill of lading, 
and no contract, receipt, rule, regulation, or other limitation of any 
character whatsoever shall exempt such common carrier, railroad, or 
transportation company from the liability hereby imposed; and any such 
common carriey, railroad, or transportation company so receiving prop- 
erty for transportation from a point in one State, Territory, or the 
District of Columbia to a point in another State or Territory, or from 
a point in a State or Territory to a point in the District of Columbia, 
or from any point In the United States to a point in an adjacent foreign 
country, or for transportation wholly within a Territory, or any common 
carrier, railroad, or transportation company delivering said property so 
received and transported shall be liable to the lawful holder of said 
receipt or bill of lading or to any party entitled to recover thereon, 
whether such receipt or bill of lading has been issued or not, for the 
full actual loss, damage, or injury to such property caused by it 
or by any such common carrier, railroad, or transportation company 
to which such property may be delivered or over whose line or lines 
such property may pass within the United States or within an adjacent 
foreign country when transported on a through bill of lading, notwith- 
standing any limitation of Liability or limitation of the amount of 
recovery or representation or agreement as to value in any such 
receipt or bill of lading, or in any contract, rule, regulation, or in any 
tariff filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission; and any such 
limitation, without respect to the manner or form in which it is sought 
to be made is hereby declared to be unlawful and void: Provided, 
That if the loss, damage, or injury occurs while the property is in the 
custody of a carrier by water the liability of such carrier shall be 
determined by and under the laws and regulations applicable to trans- 
portation by water, and the liability of the initial or delivering carrier 
shall be the same as that of such carrier by water: Provided, however, 
That the provisions hereof respecting liability for full actual loss, dam- 
age, or injury, notwithstanding any limitation of liability or recovery or 
representation or agreement or release as to value, and declaring any 
such limitation to be unlawful and void, shall not apply, first, to bag- 
gage carried on passenger trains or boats, or trains or boats carrying 
passengers; second, to property, except ordinary livestock, received for 
transportation concerning which the carrier shall haye been or shall 
hereafter be expressly authorized or required by order of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to establish and maintain rates dependent upon 
the value declared in writing by the shipper or agreed upon in writing 
as the released value of the property, in which case such declara- 
tion or agreement shall have no other effect than to limit liability and 
recovery to an amount not exceeding the value so declared or released, 
and shall not, so far as relates to values, be held to be a violation 
of section 10 of this act to regulate commerce, as amended; and any 
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tariff schedule which may be filed with the commission pursuant to 
such order shall contain specific reference thereto and may establish 
rates varying with the values so declared and agreed upon; and the 
commission is hereby empowered to make such order in cases where 
rates dependent upon and varying with declared or agreed values would, 
in its opinion, be just and reasonable under the circumstances and 
conditions surrounding the transportation. The term ‘ordinary live- 
stock’ shall include all cattle, swine, sheep, goats, horses, and mules, 
except such as are chiefly valuable for breeding, racing, show purposes, 
or other special uses: Provided further, That nothing in this section 
shall deprive any holder of such receipt or bill of lading of any 
remedy or right of action which he has under the existing law: Pro- 
vided further, That all actions brought under and by virtue of this 
paragraph against the delivering carrier shall be brought, and may be 
maintained, if in a district court of the United States, only in a dis- 
trict, and if in a State court, only in a State through or into which 
the defendant carrier operates a line of railroad: Provided further, 
That it shall be unlawful for any such receiving or delivering common 
carrier to provide by rule, contract, regulation, or otherwise a shorter 
period for the filing of claims than nine months, and for the institution 
of suits than two years, such period for institution of suits to be com- 
puted from the day when notice in writing is given by the carrier 
to the claimant that the carrier has disallowed the claim or any part 
or parts thereof specified in the notice: Aud provided further, That 
for the purposes of this paragraph and of paragraph (12) the deliver- 
ing carrier shall be construed to be the carrier performing the line-haul 
service nearest to the point of destination and not a carrier performing 
merely a switching service at the point of destination: And provided 
further, That the liability imposed by this paragraph shall also apply 
in the case of property reconsigned or diverted in accordance with the 
applicable tariffs filed as in this act provided.” 


Mr, PARKER. Mr, Speaker, this is the bill proposed by the 
shippers and agreed to by the railroads. The gentleman from 
North Dakota, who reported the bill, will make an explanation 
of 5 I yield to the gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. BURT- 
NESS]. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
the only purpose of this bill is to simplify and harmonize the 
statutory provisions in so far as bills of lading are concerned, 
with reference to the time of filing the claims and bringing action 
thereon. 

Under the present law we have a singular situation in this 
that the limiting provisions that may be put into a bill of lading 
may be different in reference to certain types of claims than to 
other types of claim. 

The statute now provides generally that whenever a shipper 
feels that the carrier is liable to him under a contract of 
carriage, he must first present what amounts to a notice of 
intention to file a claim; such preliminary notice must be given 
within 90 days, and he must give specific notice of the claim 
within four months. Then, after the carrier has passed on it 
and denied the liability the shipper has two years within which 
to bring suit. That is the situation with reference to claims 
generally. 

There is, however, another provision in the law, which is 
eliminated by this bill, which provides that if the loss, damage, 
or injury complained of was due to carelessness or negligence 
while the property was in transit or being loaded or unloaded, or 
due to unreasonable delay in transit, or in loading or unloading, 
then no preliminary notice of the claim whatever is required and 
no formal filing of the claim is required, but the shipper has 
three years in which to bring suit thereon. At any rate, those 
are the minimum conditions that can be legally inserted in the 
contract represented by the bill of lading. 7 

Now, the proposed amendment simply does this: It does away 
with the distinction of the various types of claims that come 
within the two rules. It liberalizes generally the length of 
time that the shipper has to file his claim. 

If this bill passes, instead of requiring the preliminary notice 
of a claim within 90 days and filing the claim within four 
months a shipper may file his claim within nine months, and 
then will have two years in which to bring suit on the claim 
if the claim is denied by the carrier. I mean two years after 
the shipper receives notice of the rejection of the claim. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURTNESS. I yield. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I rise to inquire whether the committee 
gave any consideration in the elimination of the 90 days’ notice 
of filing of claim as to the protection of the carrier? 

Years back when the original provision was incorporated in 
what is generally known as the Mann-Elkins law I was a mem- 
ber of the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee. I 
recall that we incorporated at that time the preliminary notice 
of 90 days, with the thought that it was fair to the railroad 
to be advised as to any claim, so that they might make a pre- 
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liminary inyestigation. I can see that if the shipper were to 
hold back for nine months before presenting his claim that when 
the railroad came to make a preliminary investigation the 
evidence might not be traceable. 

Mr. BURTNESS. The gentleman is right as to the theory 
originally that the 90 days was for the protection of the carrier, 
but great abuse has arisen because of the other provision which 
was put into the act, possibly at a later date, which does not 
require any notice at all, and which permits the commencement 
of a suit three years after the loss has occurred without the 
interposition of a preliminary notice or a filing of a claim or 
any other action. 

So this bill is really a compromise between the two present 
proyisions. It lengthens the time in which the claim may be 
filed from four to nine months and wipes out the preliminary 
notice of 90 days entirely, so that to that extent this bill, as 
compared with the present law, might theoretically be claimed 
to operate against the interest of the carrier; but on the other 
hand, the bill will in other respects operate for the protection of 
the carrier, because it will reduce from three years to nine 
months the filing of a claim based on negligence of the various 
kinds to which I adverted. The bill is really more or less the 
result of a compromise and a general understanding between 
the shippers’ organizations and the railroads. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have had some actual experience in the 
operation of this law in connection with a commercial house. 
I can see the need from a carrier’s standpoint where a consignee 
receives a shipment of goods that is damaged, that the carrier 
should have the protection of some preliminary notice. 

There are many unscrupulous shippers, and in my law prac- 
tice I have had experience with a few, who seek to mulct the 
railroads out of unmerited damages. That character of 
shipper will be relieved from giving any preliminary notice 
whatsoever and will make a spurious claim, and yet the rail- 
roads will not be able to ferret out any evidence to the contrary. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Of course, the practical situation is that 
people of that type now have three years instead of three 
months in which to try to make out a case. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does not the gentleman agree that that 
type must first file a preliminary notice of three months? 

Mr. BURTNESS. No, I do not agree to that; that is not the 
law. If the gentleman will turn to the present law, as found 
in the report, he will find this proviso: 


Provided, however, That if the loss, damage, or injury complained of 
was due to carelessness or negligence while the property was in transit, 
or while the property was being loaded or unloaded, or was due to 
unreasonable delay in transit or in loading or unloading, then no notice 
of claim or filing of claim shall be required as a condition precedent 
to recovery, but in no case under this proviso shall suit be instituted 
after three years from the time such cause of action accrued. 


Of course, this bill, if approved in its present form, will, to 
a large extent, minimize the danger of the fraud the gentleman 
speaks about. No preliminary notice is required at all in cer- 
tain cases at the present time. A preliminary notice of 90 days 
is required in other cases. All this bill does is to wipe out all 
provisions with reference to preliminary notice, but it requires 
actual notice or rather that the claim must be made within 
nine months instead of within four months in one of this type 
of cases and within three years in the other type. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURTNEBSS. Yes. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. As a legal proposition the filing of a 
suit would constitute notice? The man would not have to file 
a notice? 

Mr. BURTNESS. I presume that he could commence his 
action without the notice of claim within the 9month period. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. As a matter of fact, there is no pre- 
liminary notice of any kind required prior to the filing of suit, 
but he must file a suit within nine months. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Yes. All this bill will do is this. No bill 
of lading will be legal which attempts to shorten the time below 
that designated in the statute, and that means that they can 
not shorten the time within which notice of claim may be made 
to less than nine months, and they can not shorten the time to 
bring action on that claim to a period of less than two years 
anar 125 carrier has given notice to the shipper that the claim 
s denied. : 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I think that is a good provision because 
having had some experience along the same line I found that in 
some cases parties did not know the necessity for giving this 
preliminary notice, and perhaps would bave talked it over and 
not given notice, and have then lost their rights, 

Mr. BURTNESS. I think it is entirely fair to the shipper, 
because the shipper under this bill will have nine months before 
he needs to take any action. Many goods are sold on a 6-month 
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credit period and there may be reasons why they can not obtain 
all of the facts and really know of their exact loss within a 
period much shorter than nine months. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. That is the only provision of the 
contract between the shipper and the carrier that is affected 
or changed by this law? 

Mr. BURTNESS. Yes. All of the balance of the statute is 
rewritten in the identical language of the present law. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. On page 5 of the bill I notice it is 
provided that suit— 


may be maintained, if in a district court of the United States, only in a 
district, and if in a State court, only in a State through or into which 
the defendant carrier operates a line of railroad. 


Was a suggestion made to add to line 5 after the word “ rail- 
road” the words “or maintains an agent”? There are many 
eases arising where the parties practically ail live within a 
State and the railway lies close to the State line and maintains 
a commercial or general agency within the State, and yet does 
not operate a line of railroad in the State. It seems to me that 
service of process might be had and suit maintained in any State 
or county where the railway maintains an agent. 

Mr. BURTNESS. There may be something to the suggestion 
made by the gentleman from Texas. Of course, in the hearings 
on this particular bill we did not go into that question at all, 
because the only proposition involved with reference to the bill 
ma the question relating to the provisions dealing with bills of 

ding. 

Mr. JONES of Texas, I happen to live in a section of the 
country that is near several different States, in the northwest 
part of the panhandle section of Texas, and we had cases arise 
where the railways did not operate within the State, yet where 
all of the parties and all of the property, especially in livestock 
shipments, were located in the State, and the railways main- 
tained a general agency there. We would have had to go over 
to another State and to have brought suits in courts with which 
we were not familiar. It seems to me that that provision 
should be changed. What applies in my State I think applies in 
many States. 

Mr. BURTNESS. You could not make delivery to the car- 
rier in the State where the agency was maintained? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. You could not make delivery, but you 
had all of your transactions and the parties lived and were 
familiar with the courts and all of their interests were there, 
and in some instances, of course, the cattle were transported 
by other carriers, some times by neighbors and some times by 
truck. 

Mr. BURTNESS. I am certain that if the gentleman will 
introduce a bill proposing that sort of an amendment the com- 
mittee will give very careful consideration to it. I can not help 
but feel that an attempt to amend the bill on the floor with- 
out consideration, without considering it in all its aspects, would 
be unwise. While the provisions of the statute may not be 
liberal enough now, still they seem to be fairly liberal, and a 
suit is permitted in any State where a carrier has a line en- 
gaged in actual transportation. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I may say to the gentleman that I 
have had some trouble in handling damage claims for cattle 
and other products by virtue of the railroads trying to avoid 
service, where the contest has gone into the courts of Texas, 
and in some cases to the Supreme Court of the United States 
on that proposition. 

Mr. BURTNESS. I think it does deserve consideration, but 
I do not think we should be hasty in doing that on the floor. 
Let us assume, for instance, the case of one of the railroads 
running from Chicago to the west coast that it wants to estab- 
lish an agency here in Washington, a business-getting agency, 
as some of them have, particularly for promoting its passenger 
business, and when a loss occurs out in some Western State, 
where the road does not come within 800 or 900 miles of the city 
of Washington, should we provide that a suit based upon loss, 
destruction, or delay of property carried could be brought against 
that railroad in the District of Columbia here? It seems to me 
that to do so would simply prevent carriers from establishing 
ee i in other States for the convenience of the traveling 
public. 

I say we should get the whole picture before us before ap- 
proving changes. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. If one of these men ran over a man 
in an automobile you could not get that case considered. 

Mr. GLOVER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURTNESS. Yes. 

Mr. GLOVER. In my State all foreign corporations are re- 
quired to name an agent in the State before they are permitted 
to do business in the State. Does not the gentleman think for 
that reason, the States having that provision, you should have an 
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8 such as that suggested by the gentleman from 
Texas 

Mr. LOZIER. The proposition raised by the gentleman from 
Texas in reference to this particular paragraph is the same 
as the language of the existing law. This bill does not propose 
to rewrite paragraph 11 of section 20 in its entirety, but at- 
tempts to amend it in the specific manner to which the gentle- 
man has called attention. 

Mr. BURTNESS. The gentleman is correct. The amend- 
ment is limited to one specific feature. 

Mr. STOBBS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. BURTNESS. Les. 

Mr. STOBBS. I am not quite clear as to whether there is 
any change in the proposed bill making a distinction between 
cases where there is damage resulting other than by negligence 
of the carrier and a case where damage is done by reason of 
the negligence of the carrier in reference to notice of the time 
suit is brought. Does the gentleman get me? 

Mr. BURTNESS. Yes. As I tried to explain, the present 
statute differentiates between those two classes of cases. The 
proposed bill wipes out that distinction and makes all claims 
subject to the same procedure. 

Mr. STOBBS. So that under this bill any claim, a damage 
claim, can be filed at any time within nine months after the 
time the injury is received? 

Mr. BURTNESS. Yes. 

Mr. STOBBS. And suits must be tried within two years 
from the date the notice is filed within nine months? 

Mr. BURTNESS. No; two years from the date when the 
carrier gives notice that it denies liability. 

Mr. STOBBS. Is that the expression used in the present law, 
about the carrier denying liability? 

Mr. BURTNESS. Yes. There is no change as to that. The 
bill provides for the institution of suit within two years. This 
is the language: 

Such period for institution of suits to be computed from the day 
when notice in writing is given by the carrier to the claimant that the 
carrier has disallowed the claim or any part or parts thereof specified 
in the notice, 


There is no change in the statute with reference to this lan- 
guage in this bill. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on this bill and all amendments thereto. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The previous question has been ordered. 
The question is on the engrossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was read the third time. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I move to recommit the 
bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the motion of the 
gentleman from Texas to recommit the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Jongs of Texas moves to recommit the bill to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce with instructions to that committee 
to report the same back forthwith, with the following amendment : 

On page 5, line 5, after the word “ railroad,” insert the words “ or 
maintain an agent.” 


Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, I make a point of order against 
the motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state his point of order. 

Mr. MAPES. This bill relates purely to an amendment of 
the law relating to the filing of notices, and the commencement 
of suits for the loss or damage of freight. It does not attempt 
in any way to change the jurisdiction of the courts or the 
method of serving process on the carriers. The bill does not go 
into that subject at all. The amendment of the gentleman from 
Texas is a matter of importance and ought to be considered 
carefully by the committee before any action is taken, but it 
seems to me that it is not germane to this bill. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I will state to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan that that is the law now. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. If that is the law, it would not hurt 
to have it in again. I do not think it is in the law. 

Mr. MAPES. Whether it is in the law or not, it is not in 
this bill. This bill does not propose to deal with that subject 
matter at all. 

The SPEAKER, The Chair is not quite certain whether he 
understands the extent of the motion of the gentleman from 
Texas. Would the motion of the gentleman from Texas cover 


a case where a railroad maintained an agent, where the rail- 
road had no line whatever? 

Mr, BURTNESS. That is the way I understood the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Texas, It would permit service 
upon a carrier which maintains an agency in a State, even 
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though the line of the carrier does not come into that State in 
any shape, manner, or form. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I would like to be heard. 
5 The SPEAKER. The Chair will listen to the gentleman from 

exas. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I do not see how thère 
can be any question but that this amendment is germane. There 
are seyeral States that haye such provision now where they 
maintain a commercial agency for the soliciting of business in 
the State. If they do any business in the State, they must 
maintain an agent on whom service can be had. This is a reen- 
actment of this whole provision of the law. This proviso is a 
reenactment and is therefore before the House with the whole 
paragraph just the same as if it were an entirely new law. 
The paragraph starts off with the words “any common carrier, 
railroad, or transportation company.” That covers the whole 
United States. This proviso reads: 


Provided further, That all actions brought under and by virtue of this 
paragraph against the delivering carrier shall be brought, and may be 
maintained, if in a district court of the United States, only in a district, 
and if in a State court, only in a State through or into which the defend- 
ant carrier operates a line of railroad. 


It provides, in other words, not only one but two different 
places where a suit may be maintained. The amendment which 
I offered simply adds a third place. 

It is the universal rule of construction that if two groups or 
two individual things are included in a bill, a third of similar 
character may be maintained. Whether it is wise to provide 
that a company may be sued in a State where it does not operate 
a line of railway may be an entirely different proposition, but 
when they are maintaining an agency there they are doing 
business there. The physical railway is not the whole railway. 
A railway system includes not only the steel rails, the dirt and 
the ballast out of which it is made, but it includes also the per- 
sonnel of that railway, its organization, its place of doing busi- 
ness, and the law as here written would enable them, through a 
commercial agency, to do business in my State, but would not 
permit us to sue them in that State, if they did not have an 
actual or connecting line there. 

The idea of putting that out on a point of order! It simply 
provides, and it is legitimate, for the United States Govern- 
ment to provide that a concern doing interstate business may be 
sued anywhere it has an agency. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Does not the gentleman admit that so far 
as this bill is concerned it only amends one proviso existing in 
the present law, and that particular proviso—— 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I do not know whether it is in the 
present law; but we are enacting a substitute law covering the 
whole thing as set out in this full paragraph. What the gen- 
tleman has here is a part of this law. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Will the gentleman allow me to finish my 
question? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. BURTNESS. That the only provision of the present law 
in the entire section that is amended by this proposed bill is the 
proviso which relates to the limitation on the carriers with re- 
spect to the contracts pertaining to notice that they set out in 
their bills of lading. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I say that makes no difference what- 
ever, because this is the enactment of this entire provision. It 
supersedes the entire paragraph 11 of section 20 of the old law, 
and here is an entirely new law before the House, and every- 
thing that is covered in the subsection is being enacted into law 
by this provision. It is as if there were no such law in so far 
as that part of section 20 is concerned, because in order to get 
it complete you have repeated the entire subsection. I do not 
care whether you change one word, two words, or three words, 
or all the words, it is a new law that we are enacting, and it is 
all before the House, because it is written out and reenacted, 
as you will note by reading the enacting clause of the bill. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Will the gentlenian yield? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. BURTNESS. The enacting clause is to amend paragraph 
11 of section 20 of the interstate commerce act as amended. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. “Amended to read as follows.” 

Mr. BURTNESS. I read first the title. Now, immediately 
following the enacting clause, it reads that— 

Paragraph 11, section 20, of the interstate commerce act, as amended, 
is hereby amended to read as follows— 

And the point is—— 

Mr. JONES of Texas. So the entire new subsection consti- 
tutes the amendment. The entire subsection is before the House, 
and not merely the proviso. 
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Mr. BURTNESS. Oh, no. The gentleman misunderstands 
the situation. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I mean from a parliamentary view- 
point. It may not make changes. Does the gentleman mean if 
we reenact the whole bill without making any changes that 
that would not be before the House? 

Mr. BURTNESS. I can not conceive of such a situation ever 
arising. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Suppose we reenacted another section 
in order to have this one properly explained, without making 
any change, does the gentleman mean that I could not offer an 
amendment to that new section? 

Mr. BURTNESS. I contend that the only amendments which 
are germane are those which affect in any way the amendment 
before the House. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. That is a different story. A measure 
might repeat the whole interstate commerce act and that would 
bring it all before the House, and even though you made no 
changes except in this paragraph, I submit that this amendment 
is before the House in toto and covers all the provisions that 
are set out in the proposed bill. It provides two places for 
bringing suit, where the railway not only maintains an agency 
but has its steel rails. I provide an additional place. I pro- 
vide that a suit may be brought in any State where a railway 
does business or maintains an agency and utilizes the industry 
of the people of the particular State. 

The SPEAKER. As the Chair understands this provision it 
is intended to apply only to States in which a railway line is 
actually operated. It might be wise to provide that where a 
railroad runs between the States of Texas and Oklahoma there 
should be the right to serve an agent who resides in Maine, but 
that is not what this bill provides. 

In the opinion of the Chair the instructions embodied in the 
motion to recommit are not germane to the provisions of the 
bill and, therefore, the Chair sustains the point of order. 

The question is on the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

On motion of Mr. PARKER, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


TEXTILE ALLIANCE FOUNDATION 


Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 9557) 
to create a body corporate by the name of the “ Textile Alliance 
Foundation.” 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York calls up a 
bill, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of Commerce, the president of 
the National Academy of Sciences, and three directors first appointed 
as provided in section 2, and their successors, are hereby created a body 
corporate of the District of Columbia by the name of the Textile 
Alliance Foundation“ (hereinafter referred to as the corporation). 
The incorporation shall be held effective upon the date of the first 
meeting of the board of directors. The corporation shall maintain its 
principal office in the District of Columbia and may establish such 
agencies or branch offices at such places as it deems advisable. 

Sec. 2. (a) The board of directors of the corporation (hereinafter 
referred to as the board) shall be constituted as follows: 

(1) The Secretary of Commerce; 

(2) The president of the National Academy of Sciences; and 

(8) Three individuals, familiar with the textile industry or its allied 
branches, and their successors, to be appointed by the President, one’ 
for a term of two years, one for a term of three years, and one for a 
term of four years, from the date the incorporation is effected. 

(b) Each successor shall be appointed for a term of four years from 
the date of the expiration of the term of the member whom he succeeds, 
except that any successor appointed to fill a vacancy occurring prior 
to the expiration of the term shall be appointed only for the unexpired 
term of the member whonr he succeeds. A vacancy in the office of a 
director shall not impair the power of the remaining directors to 
execute the functions of the board. A majority of the directors shall 
constitute a quorum for the transaction of the business of the board. 

(e) The members of the board shall serve without compensation for 
their services as such members, but they shall be reimbursed from the 
corporation for actual expenses incurred by them while in the perform- 
ance of the functions vested in the board by this act. 

(d) Any officer or employee of the United States, or of any corpora- 
tion acting as a governmental agent of the United States, may, in addi- 
tion to his present office, hold the office of director of the Textile 
Alliance Foundation without regard to any provision of law prohibiting 
the holding of more than one office. 

(e) The board at its first meeting and at each annual meeting there- 
after shall elect a chairman. 

(t) The board shall direct the exercise of all the powers of the cor- 
poration, 
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(g) The board may appoint and fix the salary of an executive vice 
chairman and such other assistants as it may from time to time deem 
necessary. 

Src. 3. (a) The purposes of the corporation shall be to administer 
and expend its funds and other property for scientific and economic re- 
search for the benefit and development of the textile industry and its 
allied branches, 

(b) The Textile Alliance (Inc.), is hereby authorized to pay to the 
corporation the amounts payable in accordance with the agreement be- 
tween the Textile Alliance (Inc.), and the Department of State, in lieu 
of paying such amounts into the United States Treasury. Upon the re- 
celpt by the corporation of such amounts the liability of the Tex- 
tile Alliance (Inc.), under such agreement shall be extinguished, 

Sec. 4. The corporation 

(a) Shall haye perpetual succession ; 

(b) May sue and be sued; 

(e) May adopt a corporate seal and alter it at pleasure; 

(d) May adopt and alter by-laws; 

(e) May appoint officers and agents; 

(t) May acquire by purchase, devise, bequest, gift or otherwise, and 
hold, encumber, convey, or otherwise dispose of, such real and personal 
property as may be necessary or appropriate for its corporate purposes ; 

(g) May invest and reinvest the principal and interest of its funds; 


(h) Generally, may do any and all lawful acts necessary or appro- 
priate to carry out the purposes for which the corporation is created. 

Sec. 5. The corporation shall, on or before the Ist day of December 
in each year, transmit to Congress and to the President a report of its 
proceedings and activities for the preceding calendar year, including a 
detailed statement of its receipts and expenditures. Such reports shall 
not be printed as public documents, 

Sec. 6. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 1, line 8, strike out the words “ president of the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences” and insert in lieu thereof the words “ Secretary of 
Agriculture.” 

In line 7, after the word “textile,” strike out the word “Alliance.” 

On page 2, in line 8, strike out the words “ president of the National 
Academy of Sciences” and Insert in lieu thereof the words “ Secretary 
of Agriculture.” 

In line 11, after the word “branches,” insert the words “including 
that of production of raw materials.” 

On page 3, strike out all of subsection (g), beginning in line 16 and 
ending in line 18. 


In line 25, strike out the word “agreement” and insert the word 


“ arrangement.” 

Page 4, in line 8, after the word “ Treasury,” insert a semicolon 
and the following: “except that any amounts payable in accordance 
with such arrangement, and paid into the United States Treasury be- 
fore the enactment of this act, are authorized to be appropriated to 
the credit of the corporation.” 

Page 4, line 8, strike out the word “agreement” and insert the 
word “ arrangement.” 

Amend the title. 


Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Connecticut [Mr. Merrrrr] such time as he may desire. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. MERRITT. Mr. Speaker, this bill, I think, is interest- 
ing as an incident to the Great War and one of the incidents, 
3 which will be of lasting benefit to the country in 
general. 

It will be remembered that at the close of the war there was 
a great shortage of dyes. The textile manufacturers of this 
country during all of the war were increasingly troubled be- 
cause they could not get the dyes to which they were accus- 
tomed. After the War the Allies, under the treaty of Versailles, 
took possession of the stock of dyes in Germany, which was, in 
fact, the world stock of dyes and which were essential for 
manufacturing purposes. These dyes were allotted, through the 
Reparations Commission, to the various Allies, As the United 
States declined to take any reparations it, therefore, could not 
as a Nation take any of these dyes, but it arranged through 
its representatives in Europe with the Reparations Commis- 
sion that it should have the right, and its citizens should have 
the right, to purchase 1,500 tons of German dyes. The United 
States then gave notice to the people in this country who 
wanted dyes that they could purchase them at a price settled 


by the commission. After a number of months, although the 


manufacturers of this country needed the dyes, they had only 
ordered, in fact, about 300 tons, and the reason for that, I think, 
is interesting. The reason was this: That previous to the war a 
textile manufacturer, when he wanted a particular dye, had an 
agent who sold him that dye under a designating letter, and we 
will say it was letter A. 
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The dye marked “A” was made up in a combination of vari- 
ous other dyes which the manufacturer did not know about. So, 
as a matter of fact, the manufacturer, although he wanted the 
dyes, did not have sufficient technical knowledge to buy them 
intelligently. The matter ran along until April, 1920, when the 
State Department found that the manufacturers had not, in 
fact, gotten these dyes, although option for their purchase was 
about to expire. Therefore they looked for experts skilled both 
in the purchase and composition of dyes. 

During the war there had been an association of textile 
manufacturers known as the Textile Alliance, which had bought 
certain materials which they needed, like wool, hemp, and so 
forth, which they needed for textiles, and they were experts in 
dyes. So the Acting Secretary of State, Mr. Polk, under the 
Wilson administration, wrote to this Textile Alliance asking 
them if they would act for the Government in the purchase of 
these 1,200 tons of dyes for the benefit of the manufacturers of 
the United States. The Textile Alliance was willing to do this 
and they did it under the orders of the State Department 
throughout. 

The Textile Alliance was a corporation founded under the 
laws of the State of New York. It was a corporation which 
could make no profit; it had no paid officers and it had no 
eapital. Therefore they were obliged to get credit to buy these 
dyes and pay for them on arrival. So they told the United 
States that if it would furnish the credit they would buy the 
dyes. To this the State Department replied, “We have no 
means either of buying the dyes or of furnishing the credit. 
Therefore, if you wish to carry out the commission which we 
are willing to put in your hands, you must furnish all the skill 
and all the credit.” i 

So you will see that this alliance was not going into it except 
as a favor to the United States and for the benefit of the textile 
trade in general. However, they did this, and they purchased 
during the succeeding four years or so all the dyes that were 
required for the manufacturers of this country, 

When they got the option from the Reparation Commission 
the price of these dyes was agreed upon, which was to be a 
continuing price, based on the German paper mark. 

At this time the mark was worth about one-twelfth of a 
dollar, and all the succeeding purchases were made on this 
basis, but meanwhile the mark decreased very much in value. 
Just to show you what effect this had the Textile Alliance pur- 
chased dyes which if the market had continued at the same 
price would have cost some $8,000,000 for a price under 
$1,000,000. They were thus able to sell the dyes to the Ameri- 
can manufacturers at a decreasing price and at a price much 
less than the price they would have paid if they had gone into 
the market to buy them. After a while the Germans began to 
decrease their price at home, and after three or four years the 
Textile Alliance was not able to meet the then market price, 
and this brought the business to a close. They had not intended 
to make any profit, but the State Department fixed selling 
prices, so that the home market should not be demoralized, and 
the mark fell so fast that when they finally balanced accounts 
they had left about $1,800,000. 

Part of the agreement with the alliance was that any so-called 
profits which resulted should be paid, 75 per cent to the United 
States and 25 per cent to the Textile Alliance, with the under- 
standing—the Government could not make an agreement, but 
there was an understanding in writing, and I have a copy of the 
letter here—that the United States, so far as its 75 per cent was 
concerned, would request the Congress to appropriate that for a 
research council on behalf of the textile industry, because it 
was that industry which furnished the money, and the Textile 
Alliance agreed that so far as their 25 per cent was concerned, 
they would also put that into this research fund. 

This, in brief, is the story of this transaction, and this bill is 
simply to carry out this agreement, so far as it was an agree- 
ment, between the United States and the Textile Alliance. It 
differs from most bills coming before the Congress in connection 
with money in that the United States has never furnished a 
doliar, the United States is not asked to appropriate a dollar or 
expected to spend a dollar in the future. All the bill does is to 
carry out this arrangement and provide that the corporation 
shall consist of the Secretary of Commerce, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, and three individuals familiar with the textile in- 
dustry or its allied branches, including the production of raw 
materials, 

Then, as you heard the bill read, the object of the corporation 
is to conduct research and get information which is to be for the 
benefit of the textile industry and its allied branches, including 
the producers. 

Mr. LEA of California. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MERRITT. I yield. 
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Mr. LEA of California. I understand the financing of the 
importation of these dyes was entirely by private funds. 

Mr. MERRITT. It was; yes. 

Mr. LEA of California. And there is no law that required 
the payment of any of the profits into the Treasury of the 
United States? 

Mr. MERRITT, None. 

Mr. LEA of California. But there was a private understand- 
ing with the Secretary of State that 75 per cent of the funds 
would be paid into the Treasury, and the Secretary of State 
agreed he would recommend that these funds be given back to 
the corporation as is proposed in this bill. 

Mr. MERRITT. That is correct. 

Mr. LEA of California. In other words, no private individ- 
uals have a right to this money to-day, the Treasury has not a 
right to it, so we propose by this bill to create a scientific in- 
vestigation for the benefit of the textile industry. 

Mr. MERRITT. That is correct. 

I may say, incidentally, and I think this is not without in- 
terest, when this Textile Alliance Foundation imported these 
dyes, the full duties were paid on them, so that the United 
States in the course of the proceedings, received about $800,000 
in duties. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MERRITT. Yes. - 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I want to congratulate the gentleman 
and his committee upon this bill. I think it affords oppor- 
tunity for a very wonderful work, and I am sure this founda- 
tion will continue under this measure to do a work which will 
be of tremendous importance. i 

Mr. MERRITT. I may say also, as the gentleman has risen, 
he will note we followed his suggestion of including the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. We thought that was a very wise pro- 
vision and we included it with pleasure. 

Mr. STOBBS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MERRITT, Yes. 

Mr. STOBBS. I thought in the gentleman's preliminary re- 
marks he spoke about the Textile Alliance being incorporated 
under the laws of New York, and stated that this bill creates 
a new foundation to take over the work of the other. 

Mr. MERRITT. No; it has no connection with the other. 

Mr, STOBBS. It is simply to hold the funds that remain in 
the hands of the other organization? 

Mr. MERRITT. Yes; the Textile Alliance will pay over to 
the Textile Foundation, as authorized by this bill, all the funds 
it has in its hands. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendments, 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment, at the 
end of line 22, on page 3, strike out the word “and,” insert a 
comma after the word “industry,” and strike out the period 
after the word “branches” and insert the words “and produc- 
tion of raw materials.” 

I thought this was agreed to in committee. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer the following amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 3, line 22, after the word “industry,” strike out the word 
“and,” and after the word “branches,” in line 22, strike out the 
period, insert a comma, and the following: “and products of raw 
materials.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Will the gentleman from New York yield 
me five minutes? 

Mr. PARKER. I yield the gentleman from Texas five minutes, 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I join with the gentleman 
from Connecticut in what he has said about the Textile All- 
ance. I know that they risked their money and did a great 
service to industry throughout the country. I realize that they 
had a contract with the State Department. I am, however, of 
the opinion that they should carry out their contract with the 
State Department, and instead of using this as a vehicle for 


the formation of another Federal incorporation, granting of 


another Federal charter, to another set of men, it should follow 
its course into the Treasury and it should be appropriated out 
of the Treasury in the general channels of legislation. 

I have had looked up under the Department of Commerce, 
and I find that Congress has been making liberal appropria- 
tions to do the very thing that this Alliance or Textile Founda- 
tion will do in the future. Being so very fearful at all times 
and so slow, as I hope I have always been, in voting for bills 
that will create further Federal incorporations, I am not able 
to follow the committee in the adoption of this bill. 
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Mr. LEA of California. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I yield. 

Mr. LEA of California. I would like to ask the gentleman 
if he will not confine his amendment to the same language 
carried on page 2, line 11, of the bill. The language on line 11, 
page 2, is: 

Including the productions of raw material. 


In other words, confine it to raw materials directly relating 
to the textile industry. Would it not be satisfactory to make 
his amendment correspond to the preceding part of the bill? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I think it would. 

Mr. LEA of California. I hope the gentleman will modify 
his amendment. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the proceedings by which my amendment was adopted be 
vacated. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent that the proceedings by which the amendment was 
adopted be vacated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I now offer the amendment to include that 
of the production of raw material. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 3, line 22, after the word “industry,” insert a comma, strike 
out the word “and,” and at the end of the line, after the word 
“branches,” insert “including that of the production of raw ma- 
terial.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MERRITT. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 3, line 9, strike out the word “Alliance.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The bill was ordered te be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended. 

A motion to reconsider by Mr. PARKER was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE OVER LOUISIANA AND TEXAS INTEACOASTAL WATERWAY 


Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill (S. 3621) granting a right of 
way across the land of the United States for bridge purposes 
over the Louisiana and Texas Intracoastal Waterway. The gen- 
tleman from Louisiana [Mr. O’'ConNor] assures me that this is 
an emergency proposition. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Yes; it is. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the bill S. 3621, 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That whenever the Secretary of War shall approve 
plans for a bridge authorized by law to be built across the Louisiana 
and Texas Intracoastal Waterway he may, in his discretion and sub- 
ject to such terms as in his judgment are equitable, expedient, and 
just to the public, grant to the person or corporation, municipal or 
private, building and owning such bridge a right of way across the 
lands owned in fee simple by the United States on either side of and 
adjacent to the said waterway; also the privilege of occupying so much 
of said lands as may be necessary for the piers, abutments, and 
other portions of the bridge structure and approaches, 


With the following committee amendment; 


Page 2, after line 4, insert: 


“Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to; and the bill as 
amended was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the yote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
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N 
THE LAETARE MEDAL OF NOTRE DAME UNIVERSITY 


Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, for the third time 
since its inception the Laetare medal awarded annually by 
Notre Dame University has been conferred upon a St. Louisian. 
This year Frederick P. Kenkel, journalist, at present director of 
the central bureau of the Central Verein and editor of the maga- 
zine Social Justice, was recognized. 

According to the officials of the university, the medal awarded 
as a recognition of merit and as an inspiration to greater 
achievement is conferred annually upon some leader from 
the ranks of the Catholie laity of the United States, the in- 
spiration for the custom coming from the papal practice of 
awarding the Golden Rose on the same day of the year for a 
similar purpose. 

In 1887 the medal was awarded to Mr. Edward Preuss, of St. 
Louis, but due to a vow he had taken he declined the honor. 
In 1904 the late Hon. Richard C. Kerens, sr., former ambassador 
to Austria, also a St. Louisian, received the medal. 

This is not the first time Mr. Kenkel has been honored. In 
1912 he was awarded the cross of the Knighthood of St. Gregory 
the Great by Pius X for his services to the Catholic press and 
in the domain of social action through the central verein and 
the central bureau. 

In 1906 Mr. Kenkel was awarded the Knighthood of the Holy 
Sepulchre, by the Patriarch Bariassina, in recognition of his and 
the bureau’s services in behalf of the German Society of the 
Holy Land. 

Since 1883, on Laetare Sunday, occurring in the season of Lent, 
is annually witnessed the conferring of the medal upon some 
American Catholic man or woman who has over a period of 
years distinguished himself or herself in literature, science, art, 
commerce, or charity, and who has served meritoriously both 
country and church. The medal takes its name from the Sun- 
day on which it is awarded. It bears on one side the recipient’s 
name, on the other the motto in Latin: 


Truth is mighty and shall prevail. 


Established in 1883 by Rev. Father Sorin, it has since 
been awarded regularly. The first recipient was the historian 
John Gilmary Shea, of Philadelphia. Among ihe other re- 
cipients were: 1886, Gen. John Newton, military engineer; 1894, 
Augustin Daly, theatrical manager; 1896, Gen. William S. 
Rosecrans, leader of the Army of the Cumberland in the Civil 
War; 1901, William Bourke Cockran, lawyer; 1902, Dr. John B. 
Murphy, famous surgeon; 1903, Charles J. Bonaparte, Attorney 
General under President Roosevelt; 1910, Maurice Francis Egan, 
teacher, author, former minister to Denmark; 1916, Dr. James 
J. Walsh, physician and author; 1917, William Shepherd Ben- 
son, Chief of Naval Operations during the World War; 1925, 
Albert F. Zahm, Director Aerodynamic Laboratory, United States 
Navy; 1927, Margaret Anglin, actress; 1929, Gov. Alfred B. 
Smith, of New York. 

Mr. Kenkel receives the medal this year in consideration of 
85 years of service as an active, energetic journalist, and for 
his constant espousal of sound social and economic teachings, 
Since 1895 Mr. Kenkel has fought, in the papers he edited and 
from the lecture platform, as well as through the medium of 
societies with which he has been affiliated and their resolu- 
tions, the dangers of socialism on the one hand and of un- 
scrupulous misuse of wealth and privilege on the other. 

Mr. Kenkel is essentially an exponent of a wholesome middle- 
class policy. He wants this class preserved, and, where it has 
vanished, restored. The farmer, the worker, the craftsman, the 
independent merchant and manufacturer, the white-collar man, 
and the man in overalls alike, from his point of view, are to 
be provided with opportunity to attain and retain independence, 
and to foster among themselves a sense of social responsibility. 
While the middle class, which is to be kept open to all, is, to 
his mind, the backbone of society and the State; he feels co- 
operation among socially and economically related individuals 
and groups filled with a sense of duty toward their families 
and society and the State is an essential demand for social 
harmony and true economic progress. 

It is interesting to note that in the nineties Mr. Kenkel was 
as deeply interested in the farmers and the workers as he is 
to-day. Had his teachings been heeded earlier we would not 
to-day be facing the farmers’ problem, the problem of widespread 
unemployment, the problem of far-flung interlocking directorates, 
and control of vast financial interests in the hands of a few. 
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An inveterate enemy of materialistic socialism, bolshevism, 
and communism, Mr. Kenkel is likewise a foe to unscrupulous, 
materialistically minded capitalism, Politically he champions 
State rights and the rights of the communities as against the 
tendency toward State socialism. 

Mr. Kenkel was born in Chicago, October 16, 1863, the son of 
Henry Kenkel, veteran of the Civil War, and Albertine Voll 
Kenkel, parents endowed with rare intellectual and moral qual- 
ities. Reared in exceptional comfort, he later yoluntarily pushed 
aside opportunities to acquire wealth, in order to devote himself 
to journalism, in two tongues, to obtain an outlet for his con- 
victions. Ten years of journalistic work in Chicago and 25 
in St. Louis have not been without effect. In St. Louis his 
paper, the Amerika, was known as a fountain of wholesome, 
economic, social, and political teachings of sound citizenship, 
while it remained politically independent with an essentially 
Democratic tendency. Since 1908, Mr. Kenkel has been associ- 
ated with the Catholic Central Verein of America and is the 
director of its social service bureau in St. Louis and editor of 
its magazine, Social Justice. 

In 1915, he founded St. Elizabeth settlement and day nursery 
of the central verein in St. Louis, which he still directs and 
which serves 90 children of the poor daily. Social service 
groups and organizations in various parts of the country, Cath- 
olic and non-Catholic, enjoy his counsel and cooperation. Study 
courses held in a number of States and instructing attendants 
in sane, social, and economic policy have been inaugurated and 
sponsored by him. 

Immediately upon the United States’ entry into the World 


War Mr. Kenkel organized an American soldiers“ and sailors’ 


relief fund, He raised some $70,000 in small sums from Ameri- 
cans—Catholics of German extraction, mostly plain people. The 
money was spent to aid the chaplains and to purchase books and 
athletic supplies which were sent to training camps at home and 
abroad. He published a series of original booklets for boys in 
the camps and field, all being donated. 

Moreover, since 1921, on Mr. Kenkel’s initiative, the members 
of his organization and other benefactors contribute $600 annu- 
ally to the maintenance of a chaplain at Base Hospital, Fort 
Sam Houston, San Antonio, Tex. This is done for the benefit 
of the numerous patients and also as an incentive to induce 
affiliated branches to cooperate in what will make for a whole- 
some moral influence at Army camps and hospitals. : 

Another phase of endeavor, originated in his organization by- 
Mr, Kenkel, is the founding and development of libraries in 
several Federal and other prisons. 

Mr. Kenkel’s family life is typical of his social mind. Of his 
four daughters, three have joined religious orders, while the 
fourth is the wife of a physician, another benefactor of hu- 
manity. Of the sons one is a substantial, progressive farmer, 


one is in the commercial world, a third an expert in the United 


States Tariff Commission in Washington, rendering excellent 
service there and also teaching at the school of foreign service 
at Georgetown University. 

Mr. Kenkel is a whole-souled American, the son of a veteran 
of the Civil War, the father of two sons who saw service during 
the World War, both as volunteers in the marines; himself the 
champion of the principles and policies that made America great 
and an enemy of those which threaten to undermine its health 
and strength. 

POTOMAC PARKWAY 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Cramton] for five minutes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, and in doing so to set forth 
the statements I am going to discuss in the five minutes allot- 
ted me, and also some newspaper comments. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker and ladies and gentlemen, 
recently the House passed the bill H. R. 26, which proposes 
the acquisition of lands for park, parkway, and playground 
purposes in the National Capital and it environs. That bill 
passed the House by a vote of 8 to 1. 

Up until the time it passed the House there had been no 
definite and open opposition to it. There had been, as I stated 
at that time in the House, a quiet, not very effective, opposition 
on the part of certain power interests whose plans for power 
development were in conflict with the park program. The 
House adopted an amendment to that bill known as the Demp- 
sey amendment, which was submitted to Mr. Drursgr by the 
Federal Power Commission in a letter signed by Secretary Hur- 
ley, Secretary of War, and the Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. 
Hyde. That amendment provided expressly what the propo- 
nents of the bill contended was already the effect of the bill, It 
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provided explicitly that it would be in the power of any Con- 
gress in the future to take such action as that Congress might 
deem wise as to power, navigation, or irrigation development 
of that region—the gorge of the Potomac. That amendment 
was suggested by the Power Commission, and, on the motion 
of the gentleman from New York [Mr. DEMPSEY], became a 
part of the bill, being accepted by the proponents of the bill. 

The bill went to the Senate where hearings have been held. 
In the course of those hearings opposition has been expressed 
to the passage of the bill. Both in those hearings and in the 
press of Washington there have been statements hostile to the 
passage of the bill, that haye come from two persons, from one 
Elisha Hanson, the lobbyist or legal representative of the com- 
pany that is seeking a private power permit, and from Major 
Somervell, the district engineer of the Corps of Engineers of 
the Potomac area. The statement of Major Somervell is to the 
same effect, but enlarges upon, his letter to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Hutt], which I inserted in the Recor at the time 
the bill was before the House, and has attracted some attention. 
It has been a little difficult to understand the situation, because 
the Secretary of War stated that when Major Somervell went 
before the Senate committee he went at their invitation, which 
came, of course, at the public request of the power company, 
and that he was before the committee to give facts and not 
opinions. The one statement of Major Somervell which has at- 
tracted most attention and which he insists is a statement of 
fact, is highly controversial. It appears to me as at best an 
opinion. That is the statement that the passage of H. R. 26 
involves a waste of $100,000,000 in resources. That, at best, 
as I have said, is only an opinion, and an opinion not supported 
by facts. 

In the press have appeared partial reports of opinions of two 
experts who have made a study of this problem, each of whom 
is entitled to a great deal of respect and consideration. 

One is that of Miss Harlean James, the secretary of the 
American Civic Association, and the other is that of Col. U. S. 
Grant, 3d, vice chairman and executive officer of the National 
Capital Park and Planning Commission. I append to my re- 
marks as a part thereof under the consent granted, the state- 
ments of those two authorities. Those statements are directly 
in point and demonstrate fully that the opinion of Major Somer- 
indie to that great economic waste are not supported by the 

c 

Following that have been expressions of the Evening Star 
of last night and the Washington Post of this morning, editori- 
ally, and bearing in mind that the passage of H. R. 26 does 
impose some burden financially upon the people of the District, 
and that if there is to be this great waste by reason of the 
passage of that bill it does fall in part at least on the people 
of the District, these expressions from these two great newspa- 
pers of Washińgton also are entitled to a good deal of weight. 
I insert also as a part of my remarks those expressions of those 
newspapers, and emphasize in concluding a sentence from each. 
The Evening Star of last night says: 


The Potomac is a birthright and the $100,000,000 “ savings” a mess 
of pottage. 
The Washington Post says this morning: 


The Nation’s Capital must go forward in growth and beauty. The 
destruction of the Potomac Valley would be a crime against posterity. 
The Government should acquire it without delay. 


[Applause.] 
The statements and comments referred to follow: 


THE HUNDRED MILLION DOLLAR FALLACY AND THE ISSUES IN THD 
POTOMAC CONTROVERSY 
By Miss Harlean James, secretary American Civic Association 

Members of the Senate Committee on the District of Columbia and 
the readers of Washington newspapers have been told that if a natural 
park is created along the banks of the Potomac River they will lose 
$100,000,000—that $100,000,000 will be the price of their park, This 
statement was made by Major Brehon Somervell before the Senate Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia at the hearings on the Cramton- 
Capper bill which provides for the purchase, among other areas, of the 
shores of the Potomac River from Mount Vernon and Fort Washington 
to a point above Great Falls. Major Somervell was presented to the 
committee as a star witness by Elisha Hanson, attorney for the Potomac 
River Corporation. The organizations advocating the preservation of 


the shores of the Potomac in a natural park, as provided in the pending 
legislation, remembered Major Somervell as the district engineer who 
had presided over the hearings on the original application of the 
Potomac River Corporation to the Federal Power Commission for a 
preliminary permit. 

What is this $100,000,000? In less than a year, merely by the use 
of pencil and paper, it has grown from a more modest $48,000,000. In 
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August of 1929 Major General Jadwin, Chief of Engineers, and at that 
time chairman of the National Capital Park and Planning Commission, in 
a letter to Mr. F. E. Bonner, executive secretary of the Federal Power 
Commission, transmitted the conclusions of the National Capital Park 
and Planning Commission favoring the acquisition of the Potomac 
Valley from Chain Bridge to Great Falls and the development of this 
area for park purposes, leaving it open for Congress at any future time 
to authorize the development of navigation, flood control, and power 
potentialities, should they become of greater importance and be justified 
in the public interest, and at the same time expressed his minority 
opinion of one in favor of power development. General Jadwin claimed 
a saving of $48,000,000, representing in the main the capitalization at 
6 per cent of estimated yearly sayings, dividing these hypothetical 
amounts—$10,000,000 to the District of Columbia and $38,000,000 to 
the two States and the country at large. The $48,000,000 savings were 
estimated on five counts: 
1. Savings on cost of hydro less than cost of steam, 
capitalized at 6 per cent ae 

. Savings by eliminating 2 bridges 
„Savings in the form of income taxes at 

e Tx! 
Sering which power structures would produce, if navi- 

gation should be extended up the Potomac__._-_____ 


. Savings on preliminary treatment Washington water 
supply and value of flood protection-.__._.__________ 
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48, 000, 000 

1. Estimated savings on the differential in cost between the produc- 
tion of water power and steam power are extremely problematical. The 
Southern California Edison Co., which has long been a leading exponent 
of water power and which developed the San Joaquin River-Big Creek 
plant as a model of water-power economy, has announced the erection 
of a steam plant with oil and natural gas as fuel, and has stated that 
its future concentration will be on steam power. There is ample 
engineering opinion to show that the economic cost of water power on 
the Potomac is extremely doubtful when compared to present and pos- 
sible future steam costs. 

If, however, there should develop a slight saving, will that saving 
be sure to find its way into the pockets of consumers? In answer to 
questions at the Harpers Ferry hearings before Major Somervell, rep- 
resentatives of the Potomac River Corporation stated that they expected 
to wholesale their power to large users wherever they could find them, 
but they could make no promise of reduced rates. 

This particular $15,000,000 seems rather nebulous as a figure and 
not destined to be a saving to this or other communities. 

2. We might with equal impunity claim that the cost of the free 
bridges would be the sacrifice of the Potomac Valley to the dams, wires, 
and power houses of the power company. If this equipment should 
become obsolete due to greater economy of steam power, which is not 
without the bounds of possibility, the futile sacrifice of the beauty of 
the natural shores of the Potomac would prove a rather high price for 
two free bridges across the river—free at the expense of consumers of 
electricity instead of the public. 

3. If there is need or use for power development, there is no reason 
to suppose that water-power plants would return more to the Fed- 
eral Government in income taxes than steam plants, unless indeed the 
water-power plants cost more. The $14,000,000 capitalization at 2 per 
cent is not very convincing. 

4. If navigation is ever extended up the Potomac, a good many 
years will elapse before the saving on dams and reservoirs could be 
taken into account. Unless water power can be developed cheaper than 
steam power there is no justification for building the dams and reser- 
voirs in the first place. . 

5. The item of $2,000,000 in preliminary treatment of Washington 
water supply and the value of flood protection seems rather far-fetched. 

Is it not too much to expect that the Chain Bridge Reservoir will act 
as a complete settling basin and at the same time serve as a reservoir 
to be drawn off for power purposes? As for the value of the reservoirs 
for flood control, in so far as they are involved at all, they would seem 
to offer a danger rather than security in case of breakage of the dam 
in years to come. 

The computations by which the $48,000,000 have been raised to 
$100,000,000 only add to the skepticism with which really careful 
inguirers must meet these claims. 

THE ISSUES 


But there are certain fundamental issues involved. If city planning 
has taught us anything, it has demonstrated the importance of the pub- 
lic ownership of water fronts by cities and regions. The Cramton- 
Capper bill provides for bringing both shores of the Potomac into 
public ownership and control of the Federal Government. The increased 
taxable land values in Virginia and Maryland will repay these States 
for their joint half of the total expenditure to purchase and preserve the 
unspoiled shores of the Potomac in a natural park, The taxable value 
of property in Westchester County between the years of 1923 and 1928 
increased from $788,029,026 to $1,500,498,473, undoubtedly closely re- 
lated to the development in those years of the Westchester County 
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Parkway system, the protection of residential property and the preserva- 
tion of natural beauty. ; 

If the shores of the Potomac are brought into public ownership and 
preserved, it will be within the control of Congress to authorize any 
other kind of water development it may believe in the public good and 
the Cramton bill, as it passed the House, safeguards the future by pro- 
viding that the park shall not be a bar to navigation, power, or other 
water use authorized by Congress. But to turn the river and its shores 
over to a power company, just at the time when many experienced power 
experts believe that steam power will supersede water power under simi- 
lar conditions, and allow the natural beauty of the valley to be im- 
paired, does not seem good business, when it is realized that the dam- 
ages brought about by dams, reservoirs, power houses, and high-tension 
transmission lines are such that essential park values are permanently 
destroyed. 

There seems to be a good deal of misunderstanding about the kind of 
a park which the National Capital Park and Planning Commission has 
in mind. Mr. Hanson, the attorney for the power company, evidently 
has in mind some sort of “ jazz” park which will involve the expendi- 
ture of large sums of money. The conservation organizations are in- 
terested in “preservation of existing beauty with the development of 
woodland roads as a part of the outer parkway system. The handsome 
park promised by Major Somervell and Mr. Hanson does not meet with 
the specifications of Mr. Frederick Law Olmsted and Mr. J. C. Nichols, 
who have spent their lives in learning how to make the most of natural 
beauty. The park offered by the power sponsors falls far short of the 
park authorized by the Cramton-Capper bill now being considered by 
the Senate committee. 

We can not have the advantages of a marvelously beautiful capital 
city, adorned with stately buildings of architectural excellence and sur- 
rounded by ever growing residential environs attracting home owners 
because of their unmarred beauty and natural parks and parkways, 
and at the same time develop power reservoirs with their artificial and 
changing shore lines and the inevitable industrialism following the 
Availability of great volumes of power which must be sold in the open 
market. We must choose the character of our Federal city and_hew 
to the line of a consistent development. 


{From the Evening Star] 
A HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS 


One hundred million dollars is a good, round sum. Sock the average 
citizen between the eyes with the mention of $100,000,000 and he 
becomes dazed, his head goes into the clouds, and he experiences some 
difficulty in seeing because of the fog. For those who write their 
income tax in two figures and a decimal point $100,000,000 becomes one 
of those things that people know exists because they have been told it 
exists, like the Einstein theory or the new planet. They reyerence it 
accordingly. 

The power interests, therefore, have disclosed their ace in the hole 
in the testimony from the United States engineer for this district, Maj. 
Brehon Somervell, that by permitting power development of the Potomac 
at and below Great Falls the more or less downtrodden taxpayers will 
saye themselves $100,000,000. The sum is staggering, and the Engineer 
Corps of the Army is accurate and impartial. 

This saving has been mentioned before in a report from a former 
Chief of Engineers of the Army, in this case the minority member of 
the National Capital Park and Planning Commission. In a minority 
report dissenting from the majority view of the 10 other members of 
the commission, General Jadwin favored power development as against 
park development of the upper Potomac, setting forth, with other rea- 
sons for favoring the former, the immense savings that would result to 
the people. 

The American Civic Association, of which Frederic A. Delano—who 
also is chairman of the National Capital Park and Planning Commis- 
slon—is president, takes issue with the $100,000,000 savings figure 
submitted by Major Somervell. The association points out, first, that 
the total figure is the capitalization of annual hypothetical savings 
from such items as the cost of hydro power compared to steam power ; 
return in taxes; savings in construction work that the dams, etc., 
would represent if navigation were extended up the Potomac; sav- 
ings on the preliminary treatment of Washington's water supply; and 
the savings that would be represented by bridges across the dams 
instead of the bridges that otherwise would have to be built. 

The association points out that it is not certain that all these savings 
would represent savings to the taxpayers. Public-utility corporations do 
not always seek to pass on their savings to the people. And the asso- 
ciation finds that there is room for argument as to the manner in which 
the figures themselves are computed. 

But this dispute over the $100,000,000 is beside the point. Let us 
keep it. One hundred million dollars is a nice thing to have around. 

The issue that divides opponents and proponents of the Cramton bill, 
which seeks to save Great Falls and the Potomac for park development, 
is whether the river should be given over now to private power develop- 
ment by private interests or whether it should be held by the people 
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against the time that they may see fit to undertake this development of 
a great source of power and profit themselves. 

The Cramton bill does not shut out the possibility of future develop- 
ment of the river for power and navigation purposes. It proposes the 
purchase of the river shores for a natural park and the retention of 
river rights until necessity demands their commercialization. 

If the power interests are willing to present the people of the United 
States with a park, bridges, roads, and other embellishments in return 
for the use of the Potomac, it is obvious that their own “savings” from 
such use will far outweigh the mere bauble that will consist of the 
artificial park. 

The Potomac is a birthright and the $100,000,000 “ savings * a mess 
of pottage. ‘ 


NATIONAL CAPITAL PARK AND PLANNING COMMISSION, 
April 1, 1930. 
Memorandum for the press: Subject, Potomac power project. 

In his statement before the Senate Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, Major Somervell, the United States district engineer, appearing 
at the request of the power company which has applied for a permit to 
exploit the Potomac River Valley above Chain Bridge, stated that “ the 
adoption of such a park involves a waste of over $100,000,000 of the 
public’s resources.” 

Just what this had to do with the bill then before the committee for 
consideration (H. R. 26) he was not able to make clear, as the bill 
explicitly reserves the right of Congress at any time to adopt any 
power, navigation, flood control, or irrigation project it may at any 
time find to be in the public interest; indeed, the only justification he 
and the attorney for the power company could urge was the fear that, 
once the upper Potomac Valley shall have been acquired by the Govern- 
ment and made accessible to the public, its well-known scenic value and 
its possibilities as a playground for the public would be recognized and 
create such a strong public demand for its continuance as a park as to 
prevent power development from ever being permitted. However, 
$100,000,000 is a large sum, large enough to appeal to the imagination, 
and the fact that his statement in regard to this sum has been 
prominently featured in some of the important local papers, seems to 
demand a denial of the conclusion, or at least a critical examination of 
it, lest there appear to be in this case an example of one of the most 
harsh criticisms made of us by a British traveler many years ago, In 
America nothing succeeds like excess.” 

The basis for the $100,000,000 is difficult to find. I have added to- 
gether the headings in Major Somervell's report of December 20, 1928, 
enunrerated just after he mentions this sum, and find they total 
$77,000,000, although elsewhere in the body of the report he mentions 
an item of taxes which he works by recourse to compound interest up 
into the sum of $150,000,000! On the other hand, the amount was first 
given to the National Capital Park and Planning Commission as $61,- 
000,000 ; while in his opinion, dissenting from the views of all the other 
members of the National Capital Park and Planning Commission, Gen- 
eral Jadwin puts the possible value of the power project at 
$48,000,000, and this was understood to be based on Major Somervell's 
report. So evidently the amount is somewhat elusive, somewhat like 
the arithmetic of the hurried husband who spoke crossly to his wife 
about the delay in breakfast: “I want my breakfast now. I have had 
nothing to eat since yesterday, and to-morrow will be the third day.” 

But there is no need to be so precise, and since the same elements 
must enter into any such calculation let us take the $48,000,000 which 
is itemized in General Jadwin's so often-published statement. The 
same remarks as to these individual items will apply to them, however 
large the amounts, with the application of a suitable multiple. General 
Jadwin enumerates the various potential values which would inure to 
the financial benefit of the people,” and about which an honest difference 
of opinion exists, as follows: 


(a) Savings on on pronarin of hydro power oe ones of steam 


power, capitalized on a 6 per cent basis at $15, 000, 000 
8 Savings ey elimination of 2 bridges 8, 000, 000 
e) Savings in the form of Lr pe m taxes at the rate 
of 2 per cent, capitalized at 14, 000, 000 
(d) Savings which the poner structures would produce if 
navigation N extended up the Potomac River, 
SMOOHUNG | 8056 a eee SS 14, 000, 000 
(e) Savings on the preliminary treatment of the Washing- 
ton water supply, and estimated value of flood pro- 
tection. 2, 000, 000 
Sh errs hailed eee 


Item (a) is evidently based, and can only be based, on the computed 
differential between the cost of steam and water power. Major Somer- 
vell's own figures for the cost of water power vary for different methods 
of treatment between 5.57 and 6.12 mills per kilowatt-hour, assuming 
full development and sufficient market to utilize the completed final 
installation ; pending such full development and using a combination of 
water and steam power he finds the unit cost would be 8.03 to 8.14 
mills; but he uses 5.65 mills per kilowatt-hour for the comparison. 

With this amount he compares 6.95 mills as the unit cost for steam- 
generated power, although he believes it must be costing more than 8 
mills, in spite of the Potomac Electric Power Co.'s figures indicating 
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a cost of 6.51 mills for 1929 and an anticipated 5.915 mills in 1933. 
The table of steam-plant costs used in the report shows several below 
6.78 mills and one down to 5.12 mills per killowatt-hour, while there is 
good reason to believe that some particularly favorably and recently 
built steam plants are producing power on a large scale at as low a cost 
as 4.5 mills, or even less. There has been a tremendous improvement in 
steam-plant machinery within the last few years, and the differential 
between hydro and steam, on which he bases his conclusions, even if it 
were acceptable to-day, will no longer be correct by the time any such 
extensive power project can be built. Indeed, this differential 1s so 
small in any ease as to be within the margin of error of the basie 
figures. 

Moreover, a careful reading of the above figures will show to what 
extent there being any saving at all depends upon the assumptions made, 
not only as to operating costs but also as to market, character of load, 
ete. His own figures show that during the development by successive 
steps the cost of hydro and steam will likely be greater than the present 
cost of steam alone. It seems hardly necessary to question any of the 
assumptions on which the unit costs are based, they themselves do not 
justify any such conclusion as he has reached. 

Finally, the Potomac River is a very flashy stream, with a flow vary- 
ing between wide limits. Consequently, a disproportionately large 
reservoir capacity must be developed to equalize the flow for large-scale 
power development, so that the proposed power project has a dis- 
proportionately large first cost, $280 to $322 per kilowatt installed, 
whereas a good average would be $175 to $200. This alone justifies 
the belief that, unless unusually favorable conditions for generating and 
distributing the power exist, and no one has found that they do exist, 
the water-power project will not be profitable. 

(b) Justification for counting any saving for eliminating two bridges 
is doubtful. There is already evidence that these bridges can be built 
without cost to the Government, as toll bridges, if permitted. If the 
cost of providing the crossings is included in the power-project develop- 
ment, it will be paid by the power consumers. It is hard to see any 
special benefit in shifting the burden to the latter. And then, if the 
bridges are built by the Government or by private toll-bridge companies, 
they will be placed so as to meet the best interests of traffic. If built 
as part of the power project, they will be located to meet the best 
interests of the latter and ignore traffic convenience as far as necessary. 

(c) As to taxes, if the project is not fully developed or the market 
is insufficient to make the project pay, there will be no such large 
amount of taxes paid. On the other hand, if the power is needed and 
is developed by new steam plants, the taxes will be paid anyway. 

(d) Navigation can be developed on the Potomac when needed irre- 
spective of power and should stand on its own feet—float on its own 
keel. As the principal freight for which a navigable channel would be 
advantageous is coal, and as one of the arguments for the hydropower 
development is that it will largely eliminate the use of coal, there will 
be little value in navigation when the power project gives this help. 

(e) The saving in treatment of the Washington water supply is very 
doubtful. In fact, it would appear that the proposed power project ac. 
tually will set up water rights inconsistent with the future needs of 
the region about the National Capital. If the population and the per 
capita consumption continue to increase as in recent years, the water 
requirements of the area will exceed the total supply of the readily 
available sources, including the Potomac River, before the expiration of 
the power company’s permit. Verbal conditions inserted in the permit 
may be found not to help much to satisfy the water supply needs, be- 
cause past experience shows clearly that water rights once established 
and put to beneficial use are hard to recover, and the people will be put 
to the great expense of constructing and operating pumping plants to 
lift the water from the river below Chain Bridge. If, as suggested by 
the counsel for the power company, large industrial communities de- 
velop in the meantime above the District line to utilize the power, 
they will probably increase the cost of purifying the water so pumped. 
The assumption that the water demand wiil continue to increase at 
the present rate is not sound, but it is the only measure we can apply 
to estimate the probable future needs and is the very same used by 
Major Somervell to justify his probable power use. 

The value of flood protection is problematical and probably more 
than equalized by the added risk of storing such large quantities of 
water so close to the city. 

Some other considerations make it difficult to accept Major Somer- 
vell's figures. His capital investment is based on the same land values 
used for the upper valley by Major Tyler’s estimate in 1923—the land 
will undoubtedly cost more now, especially since some of the owners 
may be convinced by his statements as to the great value of this land 
for power purposes. Then the differential between water and steam 
power is based on his assumptions and computations for costs in Wash- 
ington, D. C. If the market for the power is not found here but must 
be sought elsewhere, then the cost of water power must be materially 
increased by the cost of distribution at a considerable distance, includ- 
ing heavy lines expensive to build and maintain and inevitably increas- 
ing leakage losses, whereas steam plants can be built where the market 
is and this added cost saved. 
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From the foregoing it should be evident that the $100,000,000, or 
$48,000,000, or whatever the sum may be, is not as sure as the spokes- 
men for the power company would make it appear. While it is not de- 
sired to suggest any doubt of the applicant’s altruism and patriotic 
motives in seeking this permit, the question naturally arises why does 
this company want to put its money into such a doubtful venture? The 
answer is perhaps in the search for new worlds to conquer or in some 
condition that makes this last missing link in the eastern superpower 
not particularly tempting to a western firm. Certainly there is no 
great economic advantage per se, since the Potomac Electric Power Co., 
a very progressive company furnishing excellent service at a very rea- 
sonable cost to the consumer, has owned some critical property at Great 
Falls for a long period of years with the desire to be in a favorable po- 
sition when water power should prove worth while. To its officials this 
time does not yet seem to have arrived. 

The foregoing considerations have forced me to conclude that Major 
Somervell is mistaken in his estimate of the value of the power develop- 
ment, even though he is as sincere and as convinced himself as a pros- 
pector with a newly discovered gold mine; but whatever weight may be 
given by individual opinion to his estimates on power values, he is 
certainly not an authority on parks, and on this subject the Government 
has the matured opinion of the Nation’s most experienced minds, backed 
up and indorsed by an array of educated opinion and public-spirited 
organizations that have never before been unanimously back of any 
measure relating to the National Capital. The way of true conservation 
would evidently be for the Government to secure the land in the public 
interest and then use it in whatever way may be found best. 

After attending the hearing on the Capper-Cramton bill, H. R. 26, on 
Friday afternoon, March 21, 1930, the National Capital Park and Plan- 
ning Commission decided upon the following statement which it is hoped 
will be considered by the Committee on the District of Columbia in con- 
nection with the statements of the applicants for a power permit and the 
United States district engineer office : 

The effect on the status of the Potomac gorge region of passing the 
Capper-Cramton bill with the Dempsey amendment would be to make 
possible the acquirement by the Government of complete control of the 
land, postponing until Congress acts on the matter further any decision 
as to the precise combination of uses, in addition to park uses, to be 
provided for therein and the precise method of combining those uses. 

Wide differences of opinion have been expressed in various quarters 
as to what will be the most expedient combination and manner of com- 
bination of such uses, including improvement of water supply, develop- 
ment of navigation, development of power, development of highway cross- 
ings, and development of park uses. But whatever combination may be 
decided on, it is obvious that the aggregate values can not be attained 
from any combination unless the intricate details of the combination are 
worked out by some one consolidated agency so constituted that it will 
not be under temptation to sacrifice values of one kind for the sake of 
values of another kind. To intrust the details of such a complex com- 
bination to a private power company, even subject to a measure of super- 
vision by Government bureaus, would obviously put a premium on sacri- 
ficing park values and navigation values to power values. 

The power company, naturally enough, would much prefer to haye a 
decision made now by Congress that the area is to be devoted primarily 
to power development, that the power company may acquire the land 
and that it shall decide, subject to some measure of approval of details 
of its plans by governmental agencies, what concessions it shall make 
toward providing for incidental use of the area for water supply, for 
park purposes, and for future improvements of navigation. Fear has 
been expressed both by the representatives of the power company and 
by the officer who has investigated the matter for the Federal Power 
Commission that if the Capper-Cramton bill is passed and the land is 
acquired under that bill and made available initially for park purposes, 
insuperable obstacles may arise to the development of power there. 

These fears appear to be based in part on the possibility that Con- 
gress might decide, after the Government acquires the land, to authorize 
extensive and costly park improvements planned in disregard of the 
possibilities of power development; in part on the possibility that Con- 
gress might authorize a combined development for navigation, power, 
and park use under governmental control instead of under the control 
of a private power company; and in part, perhaps, on the general pos- 
sibility that if the public once gets full control of this area, in the 
absence of a preexisting power development, public opinion and the 
opinion of Congress will become more adverse than at present to the 
sacrifice of its park values to its power possibilities and more adverse 
to making a power company the controlling factor in determining its 
development. 

It appears to this commission that the one safe course is for the Gov- 
ernment to attain complete unified control of the land in question, and 
during or after the acquirement of such control to work out a plan 
and policy for its development satisfactory to Congress. That course 
the Capper-Cramton bill, as amended, provides for, and for that reason 
has the approval both of the Federal Power Commission and of the 
National Capital Park and Planning Commission. 

U. S. Grant, 3d. 
Director National Capital Park and Planning Commission. 
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[The Washington Post, Thursday, April 3, 1930] 
POTOMAC VALLEY 


Congress Is asked to decide at this session whether or not it will en- 
act the Capper-Cramton bill, providing for the acquisition by the Gov- 
ernment of lands along the Potomac River, including Great Falls, to be 
developed as a part of the park system of the National Capital. 

An effort is made to induce the Federal Power Commission to permit 
a private corporation to explore the possibilities of Great Falls region 
for power development. The Army Engineer in charge of the Washing- 
ton area has suggested that the failure to utilize the power resources of 
the Potomac River would involve a waste of $100,000,000. 

Obviously it is assumed by the power interests that if the Government 
should acquire the lands in question and should proceed with park de- 
velopment it would be difficult, if not impossible, to obtain a franchise 
for private power development. 

Col. U. S. Grant, 3d, vice chairman and executive officer of the Na- 
tional Capital Park and Planning Commission, combats the arguments 
made by Major Somervell, Army Engineer officer of this district, in be- 
half of the corporation which seeks to obtain a permit to explore the 
power possibilities of the Potomac, 

Colonel Grant points out that the Park and Planning Commsision is 
not opposed to the development of power, if Congress should decide later 
to approve such a project. He insists, however, that the Government 
should acquire the lands in question, so that it may go forward with 
the development of the National Capital, and be in a position to decide 
the power question later, in the light of the public interest. 

The preservation of the Potomac Valley, primarily as a park adorn- 
ing the National Capital, is a national duty. No other capital in the 
world possesses a natural park comparable with the gorge and Great 
Falls of the Potomac, It is a priceless heirloom of the public, and 
merely needs preservation to constitute a matchless setting for the 
city that is destined to be the pearl of cities. Congress would be 
foolish, indeed, to involve the Government with a private corporation 
in a controversy over power rights in the Potomac, to the detriment 
or destruction of the area as a national park. 

The Government should not lose any further time in acquiring com- 
plete control of the entire Potomac Valley and Great Falls. It will 
then be in a position to determine both park and power questions. 
But if it fails to acquire the lands now the cost of acquisition later 
will be enormous, and there will be risk of losing a public heritage. 

The taxpayers of Washington cherish the hope that Congress will 
provide a more equitable arrangement for financing the District govern- 
ment, but it is better and cheaper for the District to assume its share 
of the present cost of the park lands than to postpone the project. 
The Nation’s Capital must go forward, in growth and beauty. The 
destruction of the Potomac Valley would be a crime against posterity. 
The Government should acquire it without delay. 


SAMUEL ROBINSON 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed out of order for three minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed out of order for three minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, 
I sometimes think we are justified in pausing in our actual de- 
liberations on this floor to pay a short tribute of respect and 
admiration to some faithful and capable subordinate of the 
House of Representatives employed in the Government service. 
It has been casually brought to my attention that to-day is the 
fiftieth anniversary of the beginning of the service under the 
Government of the United States of Mr. Samuel Robinson, the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp messenger of the Government Printing 
Office to this House, [Applause.] 

Fifty years ago he entered the service of the Government in 
the Government Printing Office, and for the last 49 years has 
been cooperating with the Members of the House of Representa- 
tives in securing proper delivery and correction of the manu- 
script of speeches made on the floor of the House. All of you 
have had occasion to observe his capable, diligent, and faithful 
service. 

It is no small thing for any man for a period of half a cen- 
tury to have devoted his service, his time, his talents, and his 
ingenuity to the faithful discharge of the very responsible duties 
of his position, and I am sure that I voice in these sentiments 
the feeling of the entire membership of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in paying a tribute of respect and admiration for our 
old friend Sam for his faithful and efficient service, and in 
praying that he may be spared for many years to continue in 
that responsible trust. 

This is not said as a valedictory, because I am sure you will 
agree with me that Old Sam has still a pair of the most gallant 
and capable legs of anybody in the service of the Government. 
He is still going strong. My friend Jack Garner referred to 
him as the “Old War Horse” of the House. [Applause.] 
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I am pleased to have the privilege of making this short state- 
ment of our appreciation of the valuable services that this gal- 
lant old gentleman has rendered to the House of Representa- 
tives and to the Government. [Applause.] 


THE CAPPER-KELLY BILL 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, this is Calendar Wednesday, 
is it not? 

The SPEAKER. Yes. 7 

Mr. MICHENER. There is a bill on the calendar, H. R. 11, 
known as the Capper-Kelly bill, favorably reported by the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. As I understand 
it, the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce has the 
call to-day. That committee called up its last bill to-day at 
3.30 o'clock, and last Wednesday it adjourned at about the same 
hour. 

I want to ask the members of that committee why it does not 
call up this bill when it has an opportunity, inasmuch as the 
bill is on the calendar? 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, as one member of the committee 
I am personally very much in favor of the legislation to which 
the gentleman refers. I notice the chairman of the committee, 
probably thinking that the work of the committee is over for 
the afternoon, is temporarily out of the Chamber. I wonder if 
my colleague who has asked the question desires the bill to be 
brought up and passed. Personally I would be glad to see it 
brought up and passed. 

Mr. MICHENER. I will say to the gentleman that this is a 
bill about which there has been more propaganda than perhaps 
any other bill this session. Everybody has been receiving let- 
ters of inquiry concerning it, and the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, which is a very careful committee, has 
had it under consideration for a number of years. Every day 
men come to my office because I am a member of the Committee 
on Rules and insist that the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce is ready to bring this bill up at the first oppor- 
tunity, but that they must have a rule. I have been telling 
those gentlemen that the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce would haye two days to consider bills, That com- 
mittee has had two days. They adjourned last Wednesday 
and did not call up the bill, and they have left off this after- 
noon at 3.30 o'clock without calling it up. I would like to 
know if the committee wants a special rule for the considera- 
tion of the bill, in order that the bill might be considered. 

Mr. MAPES. Has the gentleman told those people who 
called at his office that he is in favor of a rule to make the 
consideration of the bill referred to in order? 

Mr, MICHENER. I told them that if this was such im- 
portant legislation as to receive special consideration, I would 
favor the bringing in of a rule, but that the committee evi- 
dently did not intend to call it up and did not consider it im- 
portant; otherwise they would not give a whole day away 
when they had an opportunity to call it up. Is it simply a 
question of “ passing the buck”? 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. Certainly. 

Mr. MAPES. Of course, the gentleman, as a member of the 
Commitee on Rules and one very familiar with the rules of the 
House, knows that legislation that is brought up on Calendar 
Wednesday by any one committee can not have more than two 
days for consideration; that is, that the committee can not use 
more than two Calendar Wednesdays for legislation on those 
days. The Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce has 
had two days, and during those two days I think it has called 
up 6 or 7 or possibly 8 very important pieces of legislation. 

The gentleman has called attention to the fact that the busi- 
ness of the committee to-day was completed at 3.30, but the 
gentleman knows that it would be a farce to call up the Capper- 
Kelly legislation at this hour on the last Calendar Wednesday 
at the disposal of the committee. The gentleman also knows 
that no bill can be called up on Calendar Wednesday by anyone 
unless the committee reporting the bill specifically instructs 
either the chairman or some member of the committee to call 
it up. 

My understanding is that no such action has ever been taken 
by the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce in regard 
to this bill, it being the thought, I think, of those in favor of 
the legislation that it was of such importance and of such char- 
acter that it should be given more time for consideration than 
the Calendar Wednesday rule provides. The Calendar Wednes- 
day rule limits general debate on a bill to one hour for the 
legislation and one hour against it. This legislation is impor- 
tant. It involves a new principle in the law, and I am glad to 
know, and I take it from the gentleman’s interrogatory of the 
Speaker that as a member of the Committee on Rules he is going 
to be a very ardent advocate of a rule to bring the bill on the 
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floor and have it considered by the House of Representatives, 
now that we are not particularly busy and crowded with other 
legislation. 

Mr. MICHENER. Answering my colleague, let me say that 
we appreciate the information. This is the first time I ever 
knew that a committee considered the number of bills passed 
the standard by which it judged its accomplishments on its two 
Calendar Wednesdays. When an important piece of legislation 
is reported by a committee and placed on the calendar and the 
committee does not consider it of enough importance to even 
take action in the committee with reference to bringing it up, 
and then adjourns on two consecutive Wednesdays in the middle 
of the afternoon, it seems to me the committee will be in a poor 
position to ask for a rule. 

Mr. CRISP. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. I yield. 

Mr. CRISP. Simply for the purpose of keeping the Recorp 
straight, I desire to supplement the statement of my friend 
from Michigan [Mr. Mares] as to the committee on Calendar 
Wednesday only having two Wednesdays. That is true. But 
the rule goes further and says if a committee calls up a Dill 
and has had two Calendar Wednesdays and the bill is not con- 
cluded by a vote of the House they can have an additional 
Calendar Wednesday to consider that particular bill, if it was 
unfinished during two Calendar Wednesdays. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not know whether he is 
justified in permitting this academic discussion or not in face 
of the order of the House giving the floor to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Parman] for 30 minutes. The Chair will not object, 
but will state that this discussion is entirely out of order. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, in order to relieve the Chair 
of any embarrassment I demand the regular order. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to submit a unani- 
mous-consent request. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MICHENER. I ask unanimous consent that if agreeable 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce the 
Capper-Kelly bill may be the order of business on Saturday 
ne 


xt. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent that the order of business on Saturday next shall 
1 175 consider the so-called Capper-Kelly bill. Is there ob- 
ection? 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, and 
I do not intend to object, I am for the legislation. I thank the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp] for the statement which 
he made, and I may say further that it is the duty of the Com- 
mittee on Rules to determine the relative importance of legis- 
lation on the calendar. 

The Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce per- 
formed its duty when it reported this legislation to the House. 
It is on the calendar and it is the province of the Committee 
on Rules to determine whether it considers this particular piece 
of legislation of enough importance to report a rule and have 
it considered by the House. 

Individually, as I say, I am in favor of the legislation, and 
I Shall be glad to have the request of my colleague agreed to. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to ask the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. MICH- 
ENER], in the event consent is granted, under what rule would 
the bill be brought up for consideration on next Saturday? 

Mr. MICHENER. Under the general rules of the House. 

Mr. BURTNESS. How much debate would be permitted on 
behalf of the proponents and on behalf of the opponents? 

Mr. MICHENER. That matter would be controlled entirely 
by the general rules of the House. 

Mr. BURTNESS. The gentleman from Michigan is an expert 
on the rules of the House and I am not. I would like to know 
how much time would be allowed? 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, in view of the fact that our 
colleague from Texas has some time this afternoon, under a 
special order, I do not want to take more time, and I will with- 
draw my request for the present. 

THE FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 


Mr. ARENTZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed out of order for two minutes, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nevada [Mr. Arentz] 
asks unanimous consent to proceed for two minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, in 
view of the fact that this is legislative day for the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, and in view of the fact 
that Mr. CramTon mentioned the fact that Major Somervell esti- 
mates that the development of power at the Potomac River is 
worth one hundred million to the public in and adjacent to 
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Washington, I think it is Important to bring to the attention of 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce the fact 
that the President of the United States in his message suggested 
to the Congress that it consider a bill for the reorganization of 
the Federal Power Commission. 

The Federal Power Commission, as the gentlemen understand, 
has consideration of all power licenses throughout the United 
States. If the Potomac River is valued at $100,000,000 to the 
people of the District of Columbia, what is the power through- 
out the United States worth? I think, my friends, it is well 
worth while that the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, in this session of Congress, report out a bill for the re- 
organization of the Federal Power Commission, so that we can 
have strictly up-to-date cost sheets of the different licensees as to 
the construction of their plants. 

Mr. MAPES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARENTZ. I yield. 

Mr. MAPES. I do not speak for the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, and I do not want to assume to 
do so, but I happen to know that a bill is under preparation to 
accomplish the purpose which the gentleman has in mind, and 
will be considered by the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce and, I think, reported to the House before this session 
of Congress adjourns. 

Mr. ARENTZ. I am glad to know that. 

Mr. MAPES. As the gentleman knows, the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce has before it a great deal of 
important legislation. It meets practically every day in the 
consideration of important legislation, and all of these things 
can not be attended to at once. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, in fairness to the gentleman from 
Texas, who so graciously yielded in order that yesterday might 
be used for the tariff bill rule, I shall insist upon the regular 
order until the gentleman from Texas has had his opportunity. 
[Applause.] 

PAYMENT OF VETERANS’ ADJUSTED COMPENSATION 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Parman] for 30 minutes. [Applause.] 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, I 
want to talk a few minutes this afternoon on paying the 
adjusted-service certificates that are now held by ex-soldiers 
throughout the United States. I have prepared some extracts 
from petitions and letters. The names are not given except 
possibly in some few cases. I ask unanimous consent that I 
may insert those in the Recorp without being required to read 
them, in order to shorten the time. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
did not understand about these petitions. 

Mr. PATMAN. I have some short extracts obtained from 
petitions relating to this legislation. They do not contain the 
names of the petitioners. 

Mr. SNELL. I do not think it has been the general practice 
of the House to insert these petitions in the Recorp. There 
is a place for filing them, in the Appendix of the Recorp. I 
have no objection to that but I do object to printing them in 
the gentleman’s speech. 

Mr. PATMAN. It will shorten the time. I can read them, 
because it will not take long. 

Mr. SNELL. The gentleman could not read them if some 
Member objected, but I shall not object. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the main points of my speech 
may be summarized as follows: 

First. The ex-soldiers’ adjusted-service certificates do not rep- 
resent a bonus; they represent a debt the Government has con- 
fessed is due the ex-soldiers for adjusted pay based upon service 
rendered. 

Second. The Government admitted the soldiers were not paid 
a sufficient amount for their work—not patriotism—in propor- 
tion to what others received not in the service. Therefore, the 
adjusted-service certificates were authorized granting each 
soldier additional pay amounting to $1 a day for home service 
and $1.25 per day for service oversea. 

Third, The adjusted pay was due during the service, or June 
5, 1918—a date which represents about halfway of the begin- 
ning to the end of the emergency period. 

Fourth. According to the present arrangement 90 per cent of 
the ex-soldiers who have certificates of yalue are borrowing on 
their certificates from the Government. They are paying 6 
per cent interest for their Own money for which they are 
receiving 4 per cent interest. The difference in interest rate 
will practically destroy the value of the policy after the first 
and subsequent small loans, 
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Fifth. It is not right for the Government to require a needy 
soldier to pay $2 for every $1 he receives from the Government. 

Sixth. Only about 100,000 ex-soldiers have connected their 
physical disability with the service and are drawing compen- 
sation. The payment of these certificates would benefit more 
than half a million ex-soldiers who are disabled and who 
can not connect their disabilities with the service 

Seventh. Congress adjusted the pay of the railroads to the 
amount of $1,600,000,000, also adjusted the pay of war con- 
tractors to the extent of more than $2,000,000,000. These 
amounts: were paid in cash; the parties were not asked to 
take a post-dated check or a due bill marked nonnegotiable. 

Highth. Congress has an opportunity now to equalize the 
burdens of the last war by placing a tax on multi-millionnaires 
who are in possession of these enormous war profits and cause 
the payment of these certificates. If the United States will 
place the same tax on the fortunes of the multi-millionaires 
that is now levied by England, this debt can be paid in two or 
three years’ time from that source. That will be carrying out 
the policy of making the war contractors who profited from 
the country's misery and misfortune pay this just debt due the 
ex-soldiers. 

Ninth. The Secretary of the Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon, 
opposes the payment of this debt. His personal fortune has 
become so enhanced in recent years that it will not be long 
if it continues to increase that he will look upon every request 
for an appropriation from the Government as a personal mat- 
ter. His income is estimated to be from his private fortune, 
$100,000 a day or $30,000,000 a year. He offers to employ men 
in his principal industry at 38 cents an hour with the require- 
ment that they must be in good physical condition, between 
21 and 45 years of age, and work 10 hours a day. 

Tenth. The payment of these certificates will bring imme- 
diate prosperity to the Nation. It will be carrying out a policy 
of the Government taking care of an obligation in a satisfac- 
tory way. 

Eleventh. Income-tax returns disclose that the number of 
individuals in the United States making net incomes of $5,000,- 
000 or more a year increased more than 100 per cent the past 
year. The number making less than $5,000 decreased by a 
large percentage. 

Twelfth. Many Members of Congress claim that the ex- 
soldiers will squander the money. I believe that 99 per cent 
of them will use it for a good purpose. I hope the ex-soldiers 
of this Nation will write their Congressmen and Senators their 
views on this matter regardless of what they are. 

Thirteenth. Many Members of Congress claim that the ex- 
soldiers do not want these certificates paid; that they prefer 
the certificates in their present form to be payable upon death 
or 20 years after their issuance. I hope the ex-soldiers will 
write their Congressmen and Senators their views on this mat- 
ter regardless of what they are. 

Fourteenth. Our Government is paying shipping companies 
at the rate of $7,000 to transport a pound of letters in order 
that these companies may use the money to build transports to 
earry our young men across the seas to fight in the event of war. 

Fifteenth. Our Government has given foreign countries 
$10,000,000,000 the past few years; one-fifth that amount will 
pay the adjusted-service certificates. 

Sixteenth. Millions of dollars will be saved annually in ad- 
ministration expenses if the certificates are paid now. 

Mr. Speaker, contrary to the opinions of many people, Con- 
gress has never passed a soldier bonus bill for World War vet- 
erans and issued a certificate for its payment. Congress did, 
during the year 1924, pass a bill which had for its purpose 
adjusting the pay of veterans of the World War. Congress de- 
cided that the soldiers of this war did not receive compensation 
for their services in proportion to the amount received by people 
in civilian life. Therefore in 1924 a bill was enacted into a law 
which confessed for the Government a debt due to each ex- 
service man equal to $1 additional pay for each day of home 
service and $1.25 per day for oversea service. Congress, how- 
ever, contrary to the policy of the Government in such cases, 
did not provide for the immediate payment of this debt that was 
so confessed but did provide for the issuance of what is known 
as adjusted-service certificates to all ex-service men and women 
who were entitled to receive them. Each certificate represents 
the amount due the veteran on the basis of pay above mentioned 
plus 25 per cent and 4 per cent interest from January 1, 1925, 
the total amount payable at death or January 1, 1945. 

Congress had, in February, 1919, passed a law which gave to 
each ex-service man $60 additional pay upon discharge, consid- 
ered to be an amount sufficient to purchase a civilian suit of 
clothes, the soldier having given his civilian clothing to the 
Red Cross when he entered the service. This $60 was paid soon 
after the armistice was signed and was authorized to be given 
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to the major general, who received $8,000 a year with additional 
allowances as well as the soldiers who served in the rear rank. 

When the adjusted-service certificate law was passed the ex- 
soldiers receiving these certificates were required to account 
for the $60. In other words, to pay it back. The officer who 
drew $8,000 a year was permitted to keep his $60 and make no 
return to the Government, although such an officer did not re- 
ceive an adjusted-service certificate, Congress not feeling that 
such an officer was entitled to have his pay adjusted. 

Two of the objects of the adjusted compensation bill, as stated 
in the committee’s reports, were as follows: 


That it should represent an amount approximately equal to the dif- 
ference between what the soldier received and what he should have 
received. 

That it should confer substantial benefits upon the soldiers. 


I submit that the adjusted compensation law in actual oper- 
ation is not conferring substantial benefits upon those who are 
greatest in need or to a majority of the holders of said certifi- 
cates, The benefits of such a measure should be based upon its 
service to the largest number. 

Practically 100 per cent of the ex-soldiers in need of money 
have borrowed on their policies and will continue to do so, The 
Government is giving the ex-soldier 4 per cent interest for his 
money, but is charging him 6 per cent interest compounded an- 
nually for every dollar of his own money loaned to him, never 
giving to him a sufficient amount in a lump sum to be of real 
assistance. After the initial small loan is granted the holder 
of a thousand-dollar certificate can not average getting more 
than $2 a month thereafter on a loan or otherwise—the average 
certificate is for the sum of $1,014.11. 

Let us see what the average ex-soldier gets in the way of 
actual money from one of these certificates, We will assume a 
case where the soldier borrows the maximum amount each year 
and repays none of the principal. This is a typical case. We 
will assume that the certificate was based upon the age of 35 
years. The soldier received his certificate January 1, 1925. He 
could not borrow anything on it until the Ist of January, 1927. 
The certificate was for $1,000, and on January 1, 1927, he bor- 
rowed the limit allowed by law—$88.15. Many ex-soldiers are 
now paying 7 per cent interest or more on amounts borrowed 
on the certificates, No other loan was permitted on this cer- 
tificate until January 1, 1928, at which tinte the soldier was 
allowed to borrow $32.09 additional, $5.29 was required to pay 
interest on the old loan at 6 per cent, which would make the 
net amount in cash received by the veteran $26.80. 

On January 1 of each year the ex-soldier is allowed to borrow 
an amount, and, after paying the interest on the old loan, pre- 
suming that it does not amount to more than 6 per cent, and in 
no case will it be less, he will receive each year in cash from 
$26.80 on January 1, 1928, to $19.28 on January 1, 1944, At 
the expiration of the 20 years the ex-soldier, presuming that he 
will not be required to pay more than 6 per cent interest, will 
have actually paid out in interest on the certificate $478.28, but 
will have received in cash at different times the total sum of 
$475.72. The Government will then give him $46 in cash and 
he will be fully paid and his certificate canceled. There can 
be no mistake about this information, as it has been verified by 
figures furnished by the United States Veterans’ Bureau. 

It will be noticed that the ex-soldier will not at any time 
receive a sufficient amount in a lump sum to be of any assist- 
ance to him or to his family. The Government even makes it 
a violation of the law for him to sell the certificate to some 
one who would be willing to give a lump sum for the certificate 
based upon proper deductions for interest. 

The Government is spending money each year, paying com- 
pensation to ex-service men, about 100,000, who have been able 
to connect their disability with their military service. 

I believe that there are in the United States one-half million 
ex-service men in needy circumstances and who are disabled, 
who are not drawing one penny of compensation from the 
United States Government because of their inability to connect 
their disability with their military service. When one suggests 
that the Government has been very liberal with the ex-soldiers 
it should be remembered that such liberality has been confined 
to those who could directly connect their disability with their 
military service. The ex-soldier who is 100 per cent disabled, 
with a wife and children to support, who can not show by medi- 
cal testimony that his disability is connected with his military 
service does not draw one penny from the Government as com- 
pensation or otherwise. Certainly it is right that such a soldier 
should be paid the amount that the Government of the United 
States has confessed that it owes him. 

There are hundreds of thousands of ex-soldiers in the United 
States to-day who are out of employment or not making a sufi- 
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cient salary or wage to comfortably provide for themselves and 

family. They are going without the necessaries of life, and 

their loved ones are suffering from the want of proper food and 

sufficient clothes. The Government owes these soldiers what is 

to them a large sum of money. Since the Government has con- 

— the debt, I see no reason why payment should be with- 
eld. 

There are hundreds of thousands of ex-soldiers of this Nation 
who are neither poverty stricken nor disabled, but who are 
barely getting by, so to speak. The Government owes these sol- 
diers what is to them a large sum of money. If this debt 
were paid like all other Government obligations have been paid 
and like an individual is required to pay his debts, these men 
would have a sufficient amount to go into business for them- 
selves, to make the first payment on a home, to pay their debts, 
to pay the outstanding mortgages on their homes and household 
goods upon which they are paying 10 per cent interest or more, 
or they would be in a position to spend this money for various 
and sundry purposes. None of it would be hoarded. All of 
it would be placed in immediate circulation. There would be 
an immediate demand for necessaries, comforts, and even a few 
luxuries of life. Business would therefore be helped and the 
public welfare promoted. 

I have talked to many Members of Congress about the 
passage of a bill to pay these certificates. Three main reasons 
are assigned by a large number of the Members for not being 
enthusiastically in favor of such a measure. One reason is that 
the soldiers themselves do not desire the payment to be made, 
that they prefer the insurance form represented by the cer- 
tificate. The second reason is that the soldiers will squander 
the money, which they say should not be permitted. The third 
reason is that the Government is not able financially to take 
care of these obligations, at this time. 

I believe that the soldiers of the Nation want the Government 
to pay them what it owes. Since I introduced a bill providing 
for this payment, several months ago, I have received hundreds 
and thousands of letters from all over the United States from 
people, many of them not ex-soldiers, commending its passage. 
It causes one to be sad to read the many appeals from destitute 
and disabled soldiers from all over the Nation, pleading that 
their Government pay to them what it has confessed is due. I 
hope that every ex-soldier in this Nation who would like for 
the Government to pay the certificates will communicate with 
his Congressman and Senators and let them know their wishes 
and, if they desire to do so, to tell their Representatives whether 
they will squander the money or use it for a good purpose. 

In answer to the claim that the ex-soldiers will squander 
their money if paid to them, I have only this to say: The money 
belongs to them. It is for a service rendered. It is just as 
much due, as so confessed, as the laborer is entitled to his daily 
wage at the end of the day or week. If the ex-soldiers squan- 
der this money, there is no more reason for one to complain 
than if the ex-soldiers squander the money that they earn in 
civilian life. 

Why should the Government insist on being the guardian for 
all the ex-soldiers and thereby prevent them from spending 
their money and not insist upon being the guardian for anyone 
else? By withholding payment the Government is making mil- 
lions of dollars annually loaning the ex-soldiers their own 
money. Never before in the history of our Government has 
Congress withheld a payment because it was claimed that the 
recipient might not use the money for a good purpose. 

With reference to the Government's ability to pay these cer- 
tificates, in the first place, I would recommend the passage of 
a bill that would give to each certificate holder a payment in 
cash in full satisfaction of his certificate or a lump-sum pay- 
ment. I would recommend that the lump-sum payment be based 
upon what the Government has confessed is due the soldiers in 
1918 with 6 per cent interest from that time, compounded an- 
nually, and a small sum for delayed payment. All who desire to 
keep their certificates in the present form would be permitted 
to do so, and evidently a large number would prefer to keep 
them. This would not be asking for the soldiers any more than 
the Government has required of the soldiers. 

Under the present law the Government is paying the soldier 
4 per cent for his money and permitting him to borrow certain 
small amounts of his own money by paying the Government 6 
per cent interest. If it is right for the ex-soldiers to pay the 
Government 6 per cent it is right for the Government to pay the 
soldiers 6 per cent. If such a bill should become a law the 
soldiers would be able to receive in cash in the immediate future 
about 75 per cent or 80 per cent of the face value of their cer- 
tificates or be permitted to keep them in their present form. 

Much has been said about Congress equalizing the burdens 
of war and causing property to serve as well as men during a 
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war. We-now have the opportunity of equalizing a burden for 
the benefit of those who served and at the expense of those who 
rofited. 

p The Government during the war took over the railroads. It 
guaranteed to the railroad owners a return on their investments 
equal to what they had earned during the three years preceding 
Government control. During these three years the railroads 
had made more money than they had ever made before for a 
similar period. Not only were the railroads guaranteed a re- 
turn equal to what they had received during a prosperous time 
but after the war the Government guaranteed them a handsome 
return for the next six months after their release from Govern- 
ment operation, 

The private soldier was given $60 on his release with no 
guarantee of a job or compensation during the next six months 
and later required to pay the $60 back to the Government. Not 
only that, the Government had set up a commission, known as 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, whose duty it is to per- 
mit the railroads to charge sufficient rates to guarantee them 
a fair return upon their investment at all times in the future. 
In addition to all these benefits the Government adjusted the 
pay of the railroads during the war to the extent of $1,600,- 
000,000. The same principle invoked for the railroads in ad- 
justed pay that was invoked for the soldiers. Were the rail- 
roads asked to take a due bill or a post-dated check payable 
in 20 years stamped nonnegotiable and providing for a heavy 
penalty for a transfer except under limited provisions? No; 
they were paid in cash a sum of money almost equal to what 
it would now take to pay the adjusted-service certificates of 
the soldiers in the manner proposed. 

After the war 7,000 war contractors came to the door of 
Congress and demanded that their pay be adjusted because the 
war had stopped and they were, therefore, not making and had 
hot made the money they should make. 

Congress passed a law adjusting the pay of these 7,000 con- 
tractors invoking the same principle that was invoked for the 
soldiers of adjusted pay. The Secretary of War was authorized 
to adjust the pay of these contractors without even a commis- 
sion's investigation. In fact, doubtless most of them were paid 
upon reports made by these dollar-a-year men who were di- 
rectly interested in the industries. These industries were paid 
more than $2,000,000,000 of adjusted pay by the Government. 
Were they asked to take a due bill or a post-dated check pay- 
able in 20 years? No; they were paid in cash, and no one sug- 
gested that the Government was not able to pay the bill, al- 
though its burdens at that time were in excess by billions of 
dollars to what the burdens of the Government are at this time. 

If the Government continues to refuse to pay these adjusted 
certificates, it is violating a principle that no Government or no 
individual should violate. That principle is that when a debt 
is confessed and due it should be paid or taken care of in a 
manner satisfactory to the payees. - 

The national debt at this time is seven or eight billion dollars 
less than it was when the war contractors and railroads were 
paid adjusted compensation. There is an opportunity at this 
time to make the war profiteers pay this debt. The income-tax 
returns for the past few years disclose that the huge fortunes 
that were made on war contracts during the war are becoming 
so large that 24 individuals in the United States during the 
year 1928 reported a net income of more than $5,000,000 each, 
an increase of 100 per cent over the preceding year. 

These 24 individuals acquired an average of more than $10,- 
000,000 each during that year. The incomes of some of them 
were slightly in excess of fiye million, while the incomes of a 
few amounted to probably thirty million or forty million dollars. 
These fortunes have become so huge and beyond the imagina- 
tion of men that the powerful interests persuaded Congress a 
few years ago to pass a law to make their income-tax returns 
secret in order that the people might not know how much wealth 
was accumulated in the hands of so few people or who possessed 
it. It is now a violation of the law for anyone to see the tax 
returns of these rich individuals or corporations except the 
President, Secretary of the Treasury, or some one under his 
direction. 

What would you think about a system of allowing your city 
or county tax collector to secretly collect tax money for the 
benefit of your municipality or county and not tell you the 
amount he collected from each one? Or what would you think 
about a system that would permit your State revenue agent to 
secretly make collections from the people and not permit the 
people to know what any one person paid in taxes? The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is one of the richest individuals in the 
world. His salary as a Government official is $15,000 a year. 
His net income from his private fortune, a large part of it being 
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accumulated during the war from war contracts, amounts to 
probably $30,000,000 a year. 

I have asked a number of different people personally ac- 
quainted with the Secretary of the Treasury and who seemed 
to know something about his assets what they thought his an- 
nual income was, and I believe the average of the answers was 
about $30,000,000 a year. That is equal to $100,000 for each 
working day during the year. He is a gentleman who is 
opposing these sick and disabled soldiers collecting from the 
Government the money the Government has confessed is due 
them. May 21, 1929, I read an extract from a daily paper, as 
follows: 


PITTSBURGH, PA., May 21, 1929 (N. Y. W. N. 8.).—Financial circles 
here calculated to-day that the fortune of the Mellon family has been 
increased by nearly $300,000,000 as a result of recent spectacular rises 
in the stock of the Aluminum Co. of America and the Gulf Oil Corpora- 
tion of Pennsylvania. 


Mr. CONNERY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. For a short question. 

Mr. CONNERY. The gentleman is talking about the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, Mr. Mellon? 

Mr. PATMAN. Andrew W. Mellon. 

Mr. CONNERY. He is the gentleman who made the billion- 
dollar error when the soldiers’ bonus was before the Congress. 
He said if we passed that bill there would be a deficit in the 
Treasury of $300,000,000, yet when the income taxes were col- 
lected, after the passage of that bill, there was a surplus of 
$500,000,000. Now, the gentleman was either very much in 
error or grossly misrepresented the facts. 

Mr. PATMAN. I will not yield further now but will yield 
after I have concluded my statement. 

Mr. Mellon would probably have to take quite a large sum 
of his war profits and pay in the form of taxes toward the 
payment of these certificates. He examines his own tax re- 
turn. It is a secret to everybody else. Last year about the 
time I noticed that the Melton family’s assets increased 
$300,000,000 almost overnight, I noticed the following statement 
m react a national weekly published here in Washington, 


MR. MELLON INSERTS AN “ AD ”—THIRD RICHEST MAN IN THE WORLD OFFERS 
WORKERS 88 CENTS AN HOUR FOR A 10-HOUR DAY 


The Utica (N. Y.) Daily Press of April 6 carried the following “ad,” 
prominently displayed in the help-wanted column: 

“ Wanted—100 laborers for outside construction work; 38 cents 
per hour—10 hours a day. Men must be 21 to 45 years of age and 
in good physical condition. Apply at employment office, Aluminum 
Co. of America, Massena, N. X.“ 

The Aluminum Co. of America is the world-wide Aluminum 
Trust. It is also the Mellon family of Pittsburgh, and the head of the 
Mellon family of Pittsburgh is Andrew W. Mellon, Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

Here we have what comes close to a Treasury estimate of the worth 
of American labor—38 cents per hour for 10 hours a day. 

The 10 hours, of course, are purely philanthropy on the part of the 
Aluminum Trust—if a man worked only eight hours a day at those 
wages he would find it just that much more difficult to keep body and 
soul together. The pious, philanthropic nature of Mr. Mellon will 
make itself felt! 

Three dollars and eighty cents a day, $22.40 per week. If a man 
works 300 days in the year—which not one outside construction worker 
in 300 ever does—he will get the princely income of $1,140 per year— 
as long as he remains in “ good physical condition,” and does not com- 
mit the fault of growing old. 

Sickness will disqualify him from a share in such riches and if he 
is so wicked as to remain alive after reaching the age of 45 he goes to 
the human scrap heap, of course. Business is business! 

Thirty-eight cents per hour, 10 hours a day, for men in the pink of 
physical condition! This is the offer of a trust whose industry is 
protected by an embargo tariff, and whose real though not active head 
is chief financial officer of the United States! 

Mr. Mellon has been eulogized for years by writers whom one hopes 
were well paid, since it must be even more nauseating to write such 
stuff than to read it. 

And after all this flood of perfumed ink, the truth, nothing but 
the truth, and a pretty good chunk of the whole trust was left to be 
told by a want ad: 

Wanted—100 laborers, 38 cents per hour, 10 hours a day. 


Hundreds of thousands of disabled soldiers who have ad- 
justed-service certificates, or the Government’s acknowledge- 
ment to them of a debt, amounting to more than $1,000 each, 
could not even qualify for a job offered by Mr. Mellon’s com- 
pany. They are not men of sufliciently strong backs and have 
already had too many of their nerves and muscles of their 
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bodies destroyed. Although they hold the Government's due- 
bill and are poverty stricken, some with wives and children, 
hungry and in distress, can not collect a sufficient sum of their 
money to be of real assistance by reason of the opposition of 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 

The raising of the money to pay the certificates will be the 
easiest task that has confronted Congress in many years. A 
small tax—a tax much less than is levied on similar incomes 
in England, France and Germany—upon the net incomes of 
multimillionaires in the United States, would pay the soldiers’ 
adjusted service certificates in two or three years time. It 
will not be injurious to those paying the tax. It will merely 
be taking from them some of their war profits and carrying out 
the principle often proclaimed that the war profiteers should be 
compelled to pay the adjusted service certificates. 

During the year 1928, 15,780 people with incomes of over 
$100,000 each had a net income for that year of $4,570,660,218. 
An amount almost twice as large as the preceding year and 
more than ever before for a similar period. These same people 
own tax-exempt securities of the value of $2,487,513,102 or 
$1,660,000 each upon which no tax was paid for the support 
of their Government. 

During the year 1928, 3,114,489 individuals made incomes 
under $5,000 and a sufficient amount to be required to make a 
tax return. The net income of these individuals was 
$8,286,237,581. 

During the preceding year, 1927, this class of individuals 
numbered 3,234,877 and made a net income of $8,480,897,914 or 
the number of this class decreasing 120,000 in one year while 
the number making $1,000,000 or more increased almost 100 per 
cent. 

The 1927 returns filed in 1928 show a decrease of 36,545 per- 
sons in the income tax paying class as compared with 1926. 

The 1928 income-tax returns filed in 1929 and the latest re- 
turns available show a decrease of 50,588 in the income-tax 
paying class as compared with 1927. Shortly after the Treas- 
ury Department announced the statistics of income for 1928, 
which showed beyond a doubt that the wealth of the Nation was 
being rapidly concentrated into the hands of a few people, a 
number of newspapers carried an editorial in which it was 
stated that although the number of incomes of a million dollars 
or over had increased from 290 to 496; an increase from 11 to 24 
in the number of persons whose annual incomes exceed $5,000,- 
000, there was an increase of nearly a million of the number of 
men and women reporting incomes from $3,000 to $5,000 a year. 

The information that nearly a million increase in the num- 
ber of men and women reporting incomes from three to five 
thousand dollars a year was, of course, a very satisfactory 
answer or an answer partly satisfactory at least to an argument 
that wealth was being concentrated. I understand these news- 
papers received their information from the Treasury Depart- 
ment. The statement that the number of people making from 
three to five thousand a year increased nearly a million in 
1928 is absolutely false and misleading. In fact, instead of 
there being an increase of nearly a million from the three to 
five thousand dollar class, there was no increase in that class, 
but there was a decrease in the number reporting incomes of 
$5,000 and less of more than 120,000 under the preceding year. 

The United States Veterans’ Bureau has on hand at this 
time approximately $700,000,000 that could be used to pay a 
large part of what is due on these adjusted-service certificates. 
Instead of that, the bureau is using that money to loan to 
soldiers at 6 per cent interest. The system adopted by the 
Government means that each ex-soldier who borrows on his 
certificate, like all of them in need are doing, will pay $2 to 
the Government for every $1 he receives in cash on his 
certificate. 

The money to pay these certificates can be easily raised by a 
bond issue at a low rate of interest. However, if the Ways and 
Means Committee desires a method of payment to be incor- 
porated in the bill which will meet with my approval, I suggest 
that a tax be levied that will cause the war profiteers to make 
the payment. 

England takes half of the incomes of her multimillionaires 
away from them in the way of taxes. The United States be- 
cause of the great reduction in taxes on incomes brought about 
by the Mellon plan takes only one-sixth of her multimillionaires’ 
incomes for Federal purposes. If we levy the same tax on the 
incomes of multimillionaires as England levies, we can cause 
those who benefited the most financially from the war to pay the 
adjusted service certificates in a very short time. 

The adjusted-compensation theory is carried out by our Goy- 
ernment for the benefit of shipowners in time of peace in order 
that more ships might be built for our merchant marine to be 
used in the event of another war to transport our boys across 
the sea, a proposition we should not consider. 
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The Government under the guise of requiring some service 
for these large bounties which will amount eventually to bil- 
lions of dollars from the United States Treasury is paying ship- 
owners $7,000 for carrying a pound of letters from one of our 
ports to a port in South America. A service that is worth less 
than $1. These shipowners are not asked to take a post-dated 
check or a due bill marked on its face “ nonnegotiable,” but 
are paid in cash. 

Our Government has given to foreign nations more than 
$10,000,000,000 the past few years—an amount equal to five 
times the amount that will be required to pay the soldiers. 

The passage of this legislation will not interfere in any way 
with the passage of legislation to liberalize the World War 
Veterans’ act for the benefit of the disabled. [Applause.] 


Net incomes over $1,000,000, over $100,000, and under $5,000 


er $1,000,000 

ver $1,000, 

(number Net income 
reporting) 


$152, 071, 881 


Net income 


STATEMENTS OF VETERANS ON PAYMENT OF COMPENSATION DUB 


THEM 


If I could get the value of my certificate now it would enable me 
to carry out some plans that I am afraid that I can never do unless 
I do get it. It will help me to make more than I could draw when 
it becomes due, and besides that I might be gone then. Then I know 
it would do me no good whatever. 

LONNIE A. VERMILLION, Bonham, Tea. 

Since the war, I have been making my living for myself and 
family of five small children by doing public work. Every winter 
there are long stretches of unemployment and it takes all my sum- 
mer’s earnings to get square with the world again. For years it has 
been my goal to get enough money together to start on a farm, but 
it seems further away each year. I am now in the prime of life and 
capable of making a paying business of farming, but by the time the 
bonus falls due I will be growing old and will probably have it all 
used up by the small loans which I can not pay back. 

Ina C. TABLER, Port Neches, Tew. 

I am an ex-soldier and served my country faithfully, was on the 
battle field when the Armistice was signed, but I am now down and 
out and not able to work, and the Veterans’ Bureau will not pay me 
any compensation, please get me a job or get my certificate paid off. 

7 DupLey TROUT, 
San Antonio, 

This step will be enthusiastically received by ex-service men the 
country over, and would result in immediate and widespread prosper- 
ity. Not only in my behalf, but in behalf of the large number of 
veterans who will be benefited. I hope your suggestion meets with 
unanimous approval. 

Liste O. WAGNER, 
Post Commander, American Legion, Ossining, N. Y. 


I have a family and am ambitious to own my own home, but I 
am financially unable to proceed, the amount of my adjusted service 
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certificate would go a long way toward the payment of a home now, 
and I with many other ex-service men feel that we did not get a square 
deal from our Government. Every other country that took part in 
the World War paid a cash bonus to their soldiers except the United 
States, and still Congress canceled war debts amounting to millions 
of dollars. 
ACHEY, 
Secretary N. A. L. C., Chaska, Minn. 


It is a curse to the veterans and a blot on this great Nation that we 
men who fought to make the country safe must barely exist, while 
there are millions of dollars in the Treasury. Our wives and children 
are in need of clothes, food, and the bare necessities of life. I know 
several men who are ex-service men who are in jail for stealing, because 
they could not find work with which to make money and buy food for 
their families. What good is a piece of paper like the adjusted service 
certificate except for the loan sharks. Is this justice to the men who 
saved the Nation? We gave our all in time of need to the Nation and 
have not been recompensed. Remember, we are not young to-day—the 
war has been over many years now—but we can not say that our Na- 
tion “stood by its soldiers.” 

Wonto War VETERAN, New York City. 

The bonus certificate given us by our Government only to permit them 
to charge us a high rate of interest when a loan is made upon it. 

VETERAN, Chicago, III. 

Resolution American Legion at Troy, III.: 

“ Whereas practically all otber allied nations have paid their veterans 
sums from $400 to $4,700 in compensation for their service, and the 
United States of America being the richest Nation among nations, has 
merely made a promise to pay a debt which they have acknowledged ; 

“ Whereas this money if paid now would be of great help to thousands 
and would De more appreciated at this time than some time in the far 
future, when many will be far beyond the use of money or any other 
values; and 

“ Whereas the idea that such money would be squandered is false in 
90 per cent of cases: 


“ Resolved, etc., Favoring * .“ 


Have taken the matter of the cash payment of our bonus up with our 
post commander of American Legion, and State commander, who in 
turn have taken it up with the national vice commander at Washington. 
A storekeeper at Malden, Mass., told me of a case where a veteran read 
about this bill in the newspaper and bought a radio on the strength of 
the cash payment of his bonus. He possibly notices all those who were 
not in service having one and thought he would cheer his home with a 
radio which I think he has a right to. 

VETERAN, Medford, Mass. 


If Congress would give this bill the right of way, instead of wrangling 
with the wets and drys, some progress would be made and a real 
prosperity would prevail. 


Medford, Mass. 

The old argument is, I suppose, that the boys wouldn’t know what to 

do with it; they might get drunk, etc., a very foolish argument; they 

were old enough and knew what to do when they were drafted and 

| sent to war all right. I am not speaking as a drafted man, I served 

as a volunteer in the Navy for 21 years. I know Senator Jonus, of 

Washington, have played in his church for services in the West, I 
know you have the majority of the boys with you. 


Hotel Mecca, Cleveland, Ohio. 


To my mind, this will be the greatest service that could have been 
rendered, not only to the ex-service men but to all of the people in 
America, from a standpoint of helping conditions, which all Americans 
would enjoy the benefit of. I have written our national commander of 
the American Legion, suggesting that he put out an order to all post 
commanders that they bring this bill to the attention of the membership 
of their respective posts. 

Frank BRYANT, Jacksonville, Fla. 


I could use my bonus very nicely, as it would come within $260 
of lifting the mortgage on our home. 


Pasadena, Calif. 


I could set myself up in a business at this time if I could receive 
the face value in cash of my certificate. As it is, I borrow the limit 
every January ami it lasts a short time and is soon forgotten. 

LARKIN, Miami Beach, Fla, 
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These certificates as issued mean nothing more than a tombstone for 
the men who hold them, as by the time they mature many of the men 
will have passed on and received no benefit from them whatever, 


1724 SrxTeENTH STREET SE., City. 


As I am 34 years old, I believe I shall know how to spend my money 
if the Government sees fit to pay it to me now. 
MOFFETT, Mt. Vernon, Tea. 


Petition of United States Veterans’ Hospital, Waukesha, Wis., 200 
veterans’ signatures, asking for cash payment adjusted compensation. 
Of course, we ex-service men know that we are living in and fought 
for an ungrateful Nation. 
143 SIXTEENTH STREET, Milwaukee, Wis. 
We poor soldiers need the money now, not 15 years from now. 
POWELL, Waterloo, S. C. 
As an ex-service man I think some of the things I went through 
entitle me to that money while living, and tbat in 1946 a large number 
of the boys will be dead and their relatives in a great many cases will 
squander the money recklessly, never thinking of the self-sacrificing 
way it was earned. We do not want to commercialize our patriotism, 
but as we are justly entitled to the money, why should we have to wait 
until 1945? 


Washington, D. C. 


The chapter commander of National Capital Chapter, No. 2, Disabled 
American Veterans of the World War, desires to thank you for the intro- 
duction of a bill to authorize cash payment of adjusted-compensation 
certificates in behalf of the disabled veterans. 

D. A. V., CHAPTER No. 2, 
Washington, D. C. 

Those who think the veterans will squander the money don't know 
what they are talking about; and I will venture a guess that, if 
they do, those who are opposed to it are of the class who have bene- 
fited from it or will benefit from the veterans’ loss. 

VETERANS, Columbia, S. C. 


Our local chapter, made up entirely of disabled ex-service men of 
the Worid War, is heartily in favor of the cash payment of adjusted 
service certificates and wishes to go on record in urging you to do 
your utmost in an endeavor to bring about the passage of this bill. We 
know, if such legislation were passed, it would be a blessing and life- 
saver to many ex-service men. 

Adj. D. A. V. or W. W., North Carolina, 


There are hundreds of our boys in the soldiers’ homes this winter 
who are not there from choice but on account of their financial 
condition. 


Danville, III. 


In my case the money would be put into very tangible investments 
beneficial to my wife and myself, our home, and our future stability. 
The banks and bankers have stubbornly obstructed efforts to liquidate 
these certificates. 


New York City. 


I am 42 years old and have never been in such dire circumstances in 
my life, in debt and owe five months’ rent. I am not living, I am just 
barely existing. In 1917 the slogan was Give until it hurts,” and I 
was one of them that did, and was forced to give up my means of a 
livelihood. 


New York City. 

I am out of work, in poor health, and without money; some people 
think we would squander the money. I am living in a cellar, and up- 
stairs is a Polock, who boasts of refusing to serve the colors. He has 
two jobs and is not a citizen. I can not find work, and I was born 
in this New York City. k: 
EGAN, New York City: 


Telegram. Members this post unanimously urge whole-hearted sup- 
port of bills reference redemption adjusted service certificates. 
COMMANDER Post, No. 97, 
AMERICAN LEGION, High Springs, Fla. 
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Arthur A. Peabody, veteran, at Lynn, Mass., has secured 7,000 signa- 
tures to petitions urging favorable action on this matter. There are 
many other letters which I have received just as urgent from veterans 
of the World War, many of whom are in needy circumstances, some 
with mortgages against their homes, and some of whom are losing 
their homes because of their inability to meet the loans. 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I want to say to the gentleman that I 
think he has struck a proposition here which, if he could get 
it into law, would bring prosperity back to this country. If 
we can turn loose all of this money—and it looks to me as 
though it might be possible—it will bring about something that 
is very much needed. I hope the gentleman can make some 
substantial headway, although I am fearful he can not. 

Mr. PATMAN. I have written to the Members of the House, 
and I have heard from about 30. I am receiving replies in 
every mail, stating that they will be very glad to cooperate and 
see if we can get a hearing before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. If we could get the leadership to give us 
a chance we might make some headway, and I see a number of 
them sitting here now. I hope the gentleman has made some 
dent upon these gentlemen, because if we can turn all this 
money loose in this country at this particular time we will have 
some real Hoover prosperity. 

Mr. PATMAN. I thank the gentleman for his contribution. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. During the hearings before 
the Ways and Means Committee on the bill to extend the time 
limit for filing adjusted compensation claims, the proposition of 
making immediate payment on these certificates was presented 
to the committee. 

Did the gentleman ascertain whether or not the members of 
his party on the Ways and Means Committee at that time 
favored his proposition and made a motion to amend that 
specific legislation in order to accomplish this purpose? 

Mr. PATMAN. That question was not brought up when I 
was before the committee. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. The question was brought up 
by several Members of the House, including myself. 

Mr. PATMAN. We were asking at that time for a hearing 
and are still asking for it. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. I wish to state to the gentle- 
man that I appeared before the Ways and Means Committee 
and several other Members of Congress appeared 

Mr. PATMAN. I appeared, too, on extending the time in 
which to make application for these certificates. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. And offered the same sugges- 
tion the gentleman is offering. The gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Connery] also appeared, and from some of the ques- 
tions propounded by Democratic members of the Ways and 
Means Committee, I did not reach the conclusion that they were 
so very sympathetic to the gentleman’s proposition. 

Mr. PATMAN. I think we would get better results if the Re- 
publican members on the Ways and Means Committee would 
favor this legislation at this time, and I hope the gentleman 
will talk to the Republican members of the committee and see 
if he can not get their support. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. The gentleman has been con- 
demning the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Mellon, for not 
haying proper adjustments in pay made for the soldiers. What 
has the gentleman to say about the Democratic Secretary of 
the Treasury, Mr. McAdoo, and the Democratic administration? 
The Democratic administration had full authority during the 
war to levy taxes on the profiteers so that they could raise the 
money to pay adjusted compensation. 

- Mr. PATMAN. I did not yield to the gentleman for an argu- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Martin). The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

> THE CAPPER-KELLY BILL 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
asks unanimous consent to proceed for fiye minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, I understand the question was 
asked in my absence why the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee did not call up the so-called Capper-Kelly bill during 
its two Calendar Wednesdays. 

I want to frankly answer the question. This is a bill that 
revolutionizes, to a great extent, the practice of merchandising 
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in this country. It was very carefully considered by the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee and the committee 
reported it favorably to the House and have reported the same 
legislation before. 

Now, in the judgment of the committee, the legislation should 
be considered, but, as I have said, it revolutionizes the proce- 
dure of conducting retail stores all over the country, and the 
feeling in the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee is 
that this is a question of sufficient importance and of sufficient 
magnitude to be passed upon by the responsible organization of 
the House and by the Rules Committee, which is the committee 
that determines the legislative policy of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and not by any of the standing committees of the 
House. Fundamentally this is the reason, but there is another 
question involved. 

It was not practical to bring it up on Calendar Wednesday. 
There was enough opposition to it so we never could have gotten 
to a vote on it. This is aside from the matter of principle 
Involved. 

I have forgotten what the vote was in the committee, but it 
was very close, and if we had brought it up on the first Wednes- 
day there would have been sufficient opposition to have taken 
all the time on our two Wednesdays and to have reached a final 
vote the Rules Committee would have had to extend the time. 
My argument to the advocates of the bill was that they had 
better start with the Rules Committee than end with it, because 
that was where they were going to get before they finished. 

Mr. MICHENER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PARKER. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MICHENER. My thought in raising the question was 
that these bills which the committee has brought up for dispo- 
sition during these two Calendar Wednesday days, were short 
bills and, to a large extent, uncontested bills. The gentleman 
had this knowledge for some time, and yet we adjourned in the 
middle of the afternoon on the first day with these short, pop- 
gun bills pending. If the gentleman had desired to use the time 
that was given his committee he could have easily disposed on 
last Wednesday of all the bills that had been disposed of in the 
two days, and then we could have considered the bill referred 
to to-day. 

Mr. PARKER. The gentleman has made a statement which 
I do not think the record will quite bear out. If my memory 
serves me correctly, last Wednesday we adjourned at 3.45 and 
to-day it was about 25 minutes past 3, which shows that what 
the gentleman has suggested could not have been done, because 
we could not have done after 3.45 what it took us until 3.25 
to-day to do, and we started immediately upon the convening of 
the House. 

Mr. MICHENER. The gentleman states he feels this is a 
question that should be disposed of by the Rules Committee and 
not by the legislative committee; does not the gentleman appre- 
ciate that the Rules Committee should only function in case of 
emergency ; that, primarily, it is the duty of the legislative com- 
mittee to bring its most important legislation before the House 
at the first opportunity. 

Mr. PARKER. In answer to the gentleman, I wish to state 
that I think a question of this magnitude, involving such a 
radical departure from the established methods of merchan- 
dising, if it is going to be taken up, should be taken up with the 
consent and with the approval of the organization of the House, 
and by that I mean the steering committee and the Rules Com- 
mittee. 

This is too important a proposition and too revolutionary 
for any standing committee to assume the responsibility, with- 
out the approval of the House organization. 

Mr. MICHENER. That is a very fair and broad statement, 
and we are glad to have it. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: 

To Mr. Denison, for 10 days, on account of important busi- 
ness. ; 

To Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee, for 10 days, on account of offi- 
cial business. 

FURTHER MESSAGE FEOM THE SENATE 

A further message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its prin- 
cipal clerk, announced that the Senate insists upon its amend- 
ments to the bill (H. R. 7960) entitled “An act granting pen- 
sions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of 
the Civil War and certain widows and dependent children of 
soldiers and sailors of said war,” disagreed to by the House; 
agrees to the conference asked by the House on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. ROBINSON of 
Indiana, Mr. NORBECK, Mr. SCHALL, Mr. WHEELER, and Mr. 
Bratton to be the conferees on the part of the Senate. 
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SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following titles were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and under the rule referred as follows: 

S. 90. An act relating to pardons; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 118. An act for the relief of Lyn Lundquist; to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands, 

S. 119. An act for the relief of Nellie Kildee; to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands, 

S. 180. An act to legalize a bridge across St. Johns River 2½ 
miles southerly of Green Cove Springs, Fla.; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 286. An act for the relief of Thelma Phelps Lester; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

S. 320. An act authorizing reconstruction and improvement of 
a public road in Wind River Indian Reseryation, Wyo.; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

S. 471. An act providing for a 44-hour week for certain Gov- 
ernment employees; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

S. 477. An act to revise and equalize the rate of pension to 
certain soldiers, sailors, and marines of the Civil War, to cer- 
tain widows, former widows of such soldiers, sailors, and 
marines, and granting pensions and increase of pensions in cer- 
tain cases; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

S. 498. An act granting certain public land to the State of 
New Mexico for the use and benefit of the Eastern New Mexico 
Normal School and for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

S. 571. An act to amend section 204 of the act entitled “An 
act to provide for the termination of Federal control of rail- 
roads and systems of transportation; to provide for the settle 
ment of disputes between carriers and their employees; to fur- 
ther amend an act entitled ‘An act to regulate commerce,’ ap- 
proved February 4, 1887, as amended, and for other purposes,” 
approved February 28, 1920; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 941. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to regulate 
interstate transportation of black bass, and for other purposes,” 
approved May 20, 1926; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

S. 958. An act granting increase of pensions under the general 
law to soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy and 
their dependents for disability incurred in service in line of 
duty, and authorizing that the records of the War and Navy 
Departments be accepted as to incurrence of a disability in 
service in line of duty; to the Committee on Pensions. 

S. 1171. An act to establish and operate a National Institute 
of Health, to create a system of fellowships in said institute, and 
to authorize the Government to accept donations for use in 
ascertaining the cause, prevention, and cure of disease affect- 
ing human beings, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 1203. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
convey certain lands to the county of Douglas, Oreg., for park 
purposes ; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

S. 1268. An act authorizing the States of Illinois and Indiana 
to construct, maintain, and operate a free highway bridge across 
the Wabash River, at or near Vincennes, Ind.; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 1413. An act to amend section 2 of the act entitled “An 
act making appropriations for the service of the Post Office 
Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, and for 
other purposes,” approved August 24, 1912, as amended; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

S. 1578. An act to extend the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the Illinois River, at 
or near Peoria, III.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

S. 1760. An act for the relief of St. Paul's Episcopal Church, 
Selma, Ala.; to the Committee on War Claims. 

S. 2114. An act granting the consent of Congress to the board 
of county commissioners of Georgetown County, S. C., to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a free highway bridge across the 
Peedee River, and a free highway bridge across the Waccamaw 
River, both at or near Georgetown, S. C.; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 2719. An act granting the consent of Congress to the super- 
intendent of public works of the State of New York to construct, 
maintain, and operate a free highway bridge across the Hudson 
River at the southerly extremity of the city of Troy; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 4027. An act to legalize a bridge across the American Chan- 
nel of the Detroit River leading from the mainland to Grosse 
Isle, Mich., and about 16 miles below the city of Detroit, Mich.; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
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Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled bills of the House of the following titles, 
which were thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 238. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of North Dakota to construct, maintain, and operate a free 
highway bridge across the Missouri River at or near Fort Yates, 
N. Dak.; 

H. R. 563. An act for the relief of Frank Yarlott; 

H. R. 4604. An act to provide for the recording of the Indian 
sign language through the instrumentality of Maj. Gen. Hugh 
L. Scott, retired, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 6337. An act granting the consent of Congress to George 
H. Glover to construct a private highway bridge across Flanders 
Bay, Hancock County, Me., from the mainland at Sorrento to 
Soward Island; t, 

H. R. 6844. An act to grant the consent of Congress to thé 
Highway Department of the State of Tennessee to construct a 
bridge across the Hatchie River on the Bolivar-Jackson Road 
near the town of Bolivar, in Hardeman County, Tenn. ; 

H. R. 7007. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Massachusetts to construct, maintain, and operate a 
free highway bridge across the Merrimack River at or near 
Tyngsboro, Mass. ; 

H. R. 7566. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Highway Department of the State of Tennessee to construct a 
bridge across the Holston River on projected Tennessee High- 
way No. 9, in Knox County, Tenn. ; 

H. R. 7580. An act authorizing the county of Lee, in the State 
of Iowa, and Wayland special road district in the county of 
Clark and State of Missouri, to construct, maintain, and operate 
a free highway bridge across the Des Moines River at or near 
St. Francisville, Mo.; 

H. R. 7829. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Great Southern Lumber Co., of Bogalusa, La., to construct, 
maintain, and operate a railroad bridge across the Bogue Chitto 
River, in or near township 3 south, range 11 east, in the parish 
of Washington, State of Louisiana; 

H. R. 8807. An act to provide for the coordination of the 
public-health activities of the Government, and for other 
purposes ; 

H. R. 9038. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of New York to reconstruct, maintain, and operate a free 
highway bridge across the West Branch of the Delaware River 
at or near Beerston, N. X.; and 

H. J. Res. 283. Joint resolution making additional appropria- 
tions for certain expenses under the Department of Justice for 
the remainder of the fiscal year 1930. 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to an enrolled bill 
of the Senate of the following title: 

S. 2515. An act allowing the rank, pay, and allowances of a 
colonel, Medical Corps, United States Army, or of a captain, 
Medical Corps, United States Navy, to any medical officer below 
such rank assigned to duty as physician to the White House. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that committee did on this day 
present to the President, for his approval, bills and joint reso- 
lutions of the House of the following titles: 

H. R. 2678. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Arkansas State Highway Commission to construct, maintain, 
and operate a highway bridge across the Arkansas River at or 
near the city of Ozark, Franklin County, Ark. ; 

H. R. 5672. An act to ‘abolish the Papago Saguaro National 
Monument, Ariz, to provide for the disposition of certain 
lands therein for park and recreational uses, and for other 
purposes ; 

H. R. 6123. An act to allow credit to homestead settlers and 
entrymen for military service in certain Indian wars; 

H. R. 6133. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
township of Aurora, Ill., to construct, maintain, and operate a 
free highway bridge across the Fox River at or near the village 
of North Aurora, III.; 

H. R. 8156. An act to change the limit of cost for the con- 
struction of the Coast Guard Academy: 

H. J. Res, 274. Joint resolution making an appropriation for 
participation by the United States in the International Confer- 
ence for the Codification of International Law to be held at 
The Hague in 1930; and 

H, J. Res. 278. Joint resolution making an appropriation for. 
participation by the United States in the International Fur 
Trade Exhibition and Congress to be held in Leipzig, Germany, 
in 1930. 
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ee PARKER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. . 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 28 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, 
April 4, 1930, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 

Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of commit- 
tee hearings scheduled for Friday, April 4, 1930, as reported 
to the floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 

COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
(10.30 a. m.) 

Legislative appropriation bill. 

COMMITTEE ON THE POST OFFICE AND POST ROADS—SUBCOMMITTED 
NO. 9 
(10 a. m.) 

To increase the balance to the credit of any one person in a 
postal-sayings depository from $2,500 to $5,000 (H. R. 7407). 
COMMITTED ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE—SUBCOMMIT- 

TEE ON LIGHTHOUSES 


(10.30 a. m.) 
To consider proposed legislation concerning lighthouses. 


COMMITTED ON WORLD WAR VETERANS’ LEGISLATION—SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON HOSPITALS 


(10.30 a. m.) 


To consider proposals for the establishment of veterans’ hos- 
` pitals in Virginia and West Virginia. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

388. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a draft 
of a bill to authorize the sale of a certain tract of land located 
at Battery Cove, near the city of Alexandria, Va.; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

389. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a draft 
of a bill to amend the act approved February 25, 1929, entitled 
“An act to authorize appropriations for construction at military 
posts ” ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

890. A letter from the Acting Secretary of State, transmitting 
a copy of a letter from the secretary general of the International 
Parliamentary Conference of Commerce, extending an invita- 
tion to the Congress to be represented at the sixteenth plenary 
assembly of the conference, to be held at Madrid beginning the 
6th of October, 1980; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

391. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting report 
from the Chief of Engineers on preliminary examination and 
survey of Bradfords Bay, Accomac County, Va.; to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 

392. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting report 
from the Chief of Engineers on preliminary examination of 
Colorado River, Tex., with a view to the control of its floods; 
to the Committee on Flood Control and ordered to be printed 
with illustrations. 

393. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting report 
of the Chief of Engineers on preliminary examination of James 
River, Va., with a view to the control of the floods; to the 
Committee on Flood Control. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. MeLEOD: Committee on the District of Columbia. H. R. 
10554. A bill to establish a national Lincoln museum and vet- 
erans’ headquarters in the building known as Ford's Theater; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1056). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. ELLIOTT: Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
H. R. 11094. A bill to authorize the extension of the natural 
history building of the United States National Museum; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1057). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mrs. KAHN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 2755. A 
bill to increase the efficiency of the Veterinary Corps of the 
Regular Army; without amendment (Rept. No. 1061). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. HOOPER: Committee on the Library. H. R. 9412. A 
bill to provide for a memorial to Theodore Roosevelt for his 
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leadership in the cause of forest conservation; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1064). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. SPEAKS: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 474. 
A bill for the relief of Samuel B. Faulkner; with amendment 
5 No. 1058). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 

ouse. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 
849. A bill for the relief of Edward H. Cotcher; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1059). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. SPEAKS: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 8723. 
A bill for the relief of Rachel Levy; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1060). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. SINCLAIR: Committee on War Claims. H. R. 5982. A 
bill for the relief of Guy Goodin; without amendment (Rept 
No. 1063). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


ADVERSE .REPORTS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. SINCLAIR: Committee on War Claims. H. R. 5194. A 
bill for the relief of Ephraim A. Schwarzenberg (Rept. No. 
1062). Laid on the table. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were 
referred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 7547) for the relief of Mrs. J. H. Greene, Anna 
Harvey, and Mrs. S. E. Elmore; Committee on Claims dis- 
charged, and referred to the Committee on War Claims. 

A bill (H. R. 9254) granting a pension to Sarah A. Linnehan; 
Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the Com- 
“mittee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions were 
introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. PARKER: A bill (H. R. 11363) amending section 17 
of the interstate commerce act; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11364) to amend paragraph (4) of section 
15 of the interstate commerce act as amended; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mrs. RUTH PRATT: A bill (H. R. 11365) to provide books 
for the adult blind; to the Committee on the Library. ' 

By Mr. ROMJUE: A bill (H. R. 11366) to provide for the 
establishment of a school for the training of policemen and 
policewomen within the District of Columbia; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. HARE: A bill (H. R. 11367) to provide for certain 
public works at Parris Island, S. C.; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. MAAS: A bill (H. R. 11368) to fix the annual com- 
pensation of the secretary of the Territory of Alaska; to the 
Committee on the Territories. 

By Mr. GLOVER: A bill (H. R. 11369) to amend the agri- 
cultural act approved June 15, 1929; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture, 

By Mr. LEAVITT (by departmental request): A bill (H. R. 
11370) to authorize the use of a right of way by the United 
States Indian Service through the Casa Grande Ruins National 
Monument in connection with the San Carlos irrigation project ; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. EATON of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 11371) to pro- 
vide living quarters, including heat, fuel, and light, for civilian 
officers and employees of the Government stationed in foreign 
countries; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. PURNELL: A bill (H. R. 11372) to provide for plant 
patents; to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. BOYLAN: A bill (H. R. 11373) to amend the civil 
service retirement act of July 3, 1926, as amended, to permit 
continuation in the Government service in certain cases; to the 
Committee on the Civil Service. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. R. 11374) to provide for special 
assessments for the paving of roadways, laying curbs, and gut- 
ters; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ARNOLD: A bill (H. R. 11375) granting an increase 
of pension to Martha Williamson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. COLLINS: A bill (H. R. 11876) for the relief of N. D. 
Brookshire; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. CRADDOCK: A bill (H. R. 11377) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Harlen P. Shrader; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CRAIL: A bill (H. R. 11378) granting a pension to 
Lena O. Catlin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11879) granting a pension to Elfreda Mc- 
Comb; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11380) granting a pension to Edward Gire; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DALLINGER: A bill (H. R. 11381) granting a pension 
to Marcia M. Luther; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FINLEY: A bill (H. R. 11382) granting an increase 
of pension to Sarah E. Henson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. HESS: A bill (H. R. 11383) granting a pension to 
Anthony A. Kuhn; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HUDSON: A bill (H. R. 11384) granting a pension 
to Lewis Richards, jr.; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JONAS of North Carolina: A bill (H. R. 11385) 
granting an increase of pension to William E. Norton; to the 
Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11386) granting an increase of pension to 
Guss Hughes; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11387) granting a pension to Ben F. 
Shelton; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 11388) granting 
an increase of pension to Sarah C. Gordon; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KIESS: A bill (H. R. 11389) granting an increase of 
pension to Sarah E. Randall; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KNUTSON: A bill (H. R. 11390) for the relief of Col. 
William L. Keller, Medical Corps, United States Army; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LOZIER: A bill (H. R. 11391) granting an increase 
of pension to Nancy M. Curtis; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. McLEOD: A bill (H. R. 11392) for the relief of Ella 
C. Bader; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. REECE: A bill (H. R. 11393) for the relief of Thomas 
F. Gibbons; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11394) for the relief of Bynum H. Weaver; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SIMMS: A bill (H. R. 11395) granting a pension to 
Carrie Belle Luther; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STALKER: A bill (H. R. 11396) granting an increase 
of pension to Phebe M. Bothick; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11397) granting an increase of pension to 
Lucina Ketchin ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: A bill (H. R. 11398) granting a 
pension to Leona J. Strickland; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WILLIAMSON: A bill (H. R. 11399) granting a pen- 
sion to Margaret Brown; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McREYNOLDS: A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 288) 
providing for the relief of landowners along the Tennessee River 
whose farms were damaged by the United States constructing 
the Widows Bar Dam in the Tennessee River at Widows Bar, in 
Jackson County, Ala.; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

6254. Petition of the United Roumanian Jews of America, pro- 
testing against the voluntary alien registration bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization, 

6255. Petition of citizens of Veterans’ Home, California, in 
support of House bill 9146, granting relief to World War vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

6256. By Mr. BARBOUR: Petition of citizens of Fresno 
County, Calif., urging passage of House bill 2562, increasing pen- 
sions of Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

6257. By Mr. BOHN: Petition of citizens of Readmond Town- 
ship, Emmet County, Mich., earnestly requesting immediate 
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consideration and passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 
2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

6258. By Mr. CHASE: Petition of members of Washington 
Camp 891, P. O. S. of A., Spring Mills, Pa., in the second con- 
gressional district of the State of Pennsylvania, urging passage 
of the Robsion-Capper educational bill; to the Committee on 
Education. 

6259. By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: Petition of patients of 
the United States veterans’ hospital, Waukesha, Wis., urging 
passage of a bill to increase pensions of Spanish War veterans; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

6260. By Mr. CRAIL: Petition of many citizens of Los Angeles 
County, Calif., favoring increased pensions for Spanish War 
veterans ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

6261. By Mr. DENISON: Petition of various citizens of Ran- 
dolph County, III., urging speedy consideration and passage of 
2 bill 476 and House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pen- 

ons. 

6262. Also, petition of various citizens of Jackson County, III., 
urging that immediate steps be taken to bring to a vote a Civil 
War pension bill carrying the rates proposed by the National 
Tribune; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6263. Also, petition of citizens of Franklin County, III., urg- 
ing speedy consideration and passage of Senate bill 476 and 
House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

6264. By Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona: Petition of 16 citizens 
of Cibola, Ariz., in support of legislation providing for increased 
rates of pension to the men who served in the armed forces of 
the United States during the Spanish War period; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

6265. By Mr. DOUGLASS of Massachusetts: Petition of a 
number of citizens of the State of Massachusetts, submitted by 
James J. Cassidy, of 32 Berkshire Street, Cambridge, Mass., 
earnestly requesting early enactment of House bill 2562 and Sen- 
ate bill 476, providing for certain increases in pensions for 
Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

6266. By Mr. FREE: Petition of Ralph F. Baumgarten and 36 
other residents of Pescadero and San Francisco, urging the en- 
actment of House bill 2562 and Senate bill 476, providing for 
increased rates of pension to veterans of the Spanish War; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

6267. By Mr. GLOVER: Petition of citizens of Vimy Ridge, 
Saline County, Ark., urging the passage of House bill 2562, 
granting an increase of pension to Spanish-American War vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

6268. By Mr. GUEVARA: Petition signed by Maximiano Cas- 
tor and 14 others, from Zamboanga, all citizens of the Philippine 
Islands, urging speedy consideration and passage of Senate bill 
476 and House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

6269. Also, petition signed by Evaristo Hernandez and 52 
others, from Albay, all citizens of the Philippine Islands, urging 
speedy consideration and passage of Senate bill 476 and House 
bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

6270. Also, petition signed by Romualdo Dino, Plicarpio Casa- 
dor, Telesforo, Sabar, Evaristo Ero, Domiciano Rueda, Alberto 
Cajorao, Eutiquo Parzo, Jose Masnol, Norberto Lacay, Mariano 
Diunagay, Rufino Biso, Serapio Dabuman, Flavio Quiño, Gau- 
dencio D. Camilon, Rufino Baldomaro, Vasillano Magbutay, Pio 
Acopio, Roberto Singson, and Alfonso Sivayan, of Calbayog, 
Samar, all citizens of the Philippine Islands, urging speedy con- 
sideration and passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

6271. Also, petition signed by Sabas N. Perges, Clemente Alfa- 
jardo, Maximiano Mutio, Panio Doroja, Macario Olivar, and Pio 
Taan, of Misamis Occidental; Basilio Parel Ponciano, of Bantay, 
Ilocos Sur; Juan Bayona, of Dagami, Leyte; Victorio Caba- 
cugan, of Urdaneta, Pangasinan; Vidal Pedraza, Pedro Alegro, 
Leoncio Brasil, Rufino Cadiz, Petronilo Toba, Urbano Ordinado, 
Francisco Tuason, and Restituto Singzon, of Catbalogan, Sa- 
mar; all citizens of the Philippine Islands, urging speedy con- 
sideration and passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

6272. Also, petition signed by Abrosio Bulan, Raymundo L. 
Lasam, Juan Bayuga, Segundo Tugal, and Fructuoso Molano, 
of Bayombong, Nueva Vizcaya; Ignacio Cerna, of Carigara, 
Leyte; Leocadio Magbanua, of Balamban, Cebu; Servando Mar- 
cos, of Laoag, Ilocos Norte; Bruno Culanag, of Paco, Manila; 
Fernando Juncalivan, of Bayombong, Nueva Vizcaya; Nicolas 
Vallejo, of Nueva Ecija ; Gregorio Neugui, of San Gabriel, Maca- 
bebe, Pampanga; Hilario Manuit, Dionicio Sunga, and Fran- 
cisco Baluyut, of Macabebe, Pampanga; Mateo Macarizo, of 
Tolosa, Leyte; Catalino Bohol, of Abuyog, Leyte; Tomas 
Pareiio, of Wright, Samar; Raymundo Ferrer, of Bagabag, 
Nueva Vizcaya; Celestino D. Tiongson, of Baliuag, Bulacan, all 
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citizens of the Philippine Islands, urging passage of Senate bill 
476 and House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

6273. Also, petition signed by Domiciano Rwoa, Alfonso Si- 
vayan, Epipanio Romano, Selberio Daguman, Jose Mancol, 
Policario Casador, Rufino Natomaro, Evaristo Ero, Teles- 
foro Saba, Mariano Dismaigay, Gaudencia D. Camilon, 
Eutiquio Panso, Romualdo Diro, Urbano Cabanatan, Roque 
Baldomero, Roberto Cuyson, Filomeno Rebortora, Pio Acopio, 
Alberto Cajorao, Cenon Docong, Gaudencio Macabidang, Modesto 
Cacay, Rufino Biso, and Flavio Quifio, citizens of the Philippine 
Islands from Calbayog, Samar, urging speedy consideration and 
passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

6274. Also, petition signed by Juan Malinao and Mariano 
Pigoroa, citizens of the Philippine Islands from Bogo, Occidental 
Negros, urging speedy consideration and passage of Senate bill 
476 and House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

6275. Also, petition signed by Zacarias Salido, Benito Asun- 
cion, Gabino Aggabao, Bartolome Alviar, Tomas Zipagan, Quir- 
ino Clemente, Santiago Clavita, Mariano Blanco, Fausto Jolo, 
Pedro Yabut, citizens of the Philippine Islands from Apari, 
Cagayan, urging speedy consideration and passage of Senate bill 
476 and House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

6276. Also, petition signed by Bernardo Escardo and Urbano 
Garcia, citizens of the Philippine Islands from Manapla, Occi- 
dental Negros, urging speedy consideration and passage of 
Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

6277. Also, petition signed by Roman Rodrigo and Pantaleon 
Sarabia, citizens of the Philippine Islands from the Province 
of Cavite, urging speedy consideration and passage of Senate 
bill 476 and House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

6278. Also, petition signed by Enrique Gulla and Juan Nimes, 
citizens of the Philippine Islands from the Province of Nueva 
Ecija, urging speedy consideration and passage of Senate bill 
476 and House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

6279, Also, petition signed by Santiago de la Cruz, Garciano 
de Luna, Gregorio Udasco, Eugenio Villamena, Mariano Queg- 
guegan, and Froctoso Glanoso, citizens of the Philippine Islands, 
urging speedy consideration and passage of Senate bill 476 and 
House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

6280. Also, petition signed by Nicolas C. Borromeo and others, 
citizens of the Philippine Islands, urging speedy consideration 
and passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

6281. Also, petition signed by Domingo Cadatal and others, 
citizens of the Philippine Islands, urging speedy consideration 
and passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

6282. Also, petition signed by Serapio Daguman and others, 
citizens of the Philippine Islands, urging speedy consideration 
and passage of the Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

6283. Also, petition signed by Menemito Ramirez, a citizen of 
the Philippine Islands, urging speedy consideration and passage 
of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

6284. Also, petition signed by Telesforo Tabios and others, 
citizens of the Philippine Islands, urging speedy consideration 
and passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

6285. Also, petition signed by Claudio Merinio and others, 
citizens of the Philippine Islands, urging speedy consideration 
and passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

6286. Also, petition signed by José Mancol and others, citizens 
of the Philippine Islands from Province of Samar, urging speedy 
consideration and passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 
2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

6287. By Mr. HOGG: Petition of Spanish War veterans and 
other public-spirited citizens of Larwill, Whitley County, Ind., 
urging early enactment of adequate pension legislation for Span- 
ish War veterans and their dependents; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

6288. By Mr. HOWARD: Petition signed by Hon. Walter R. 
Raecke and 34 others of Central City and Merrick County, 
Nebr., praying for the passage of House bill 2562, providing for 
increased rates of pension to those who served during the 
Spanish-American War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

6289. By Mr. HUDDLESTON: Petition of numerous residents 
of Jefferson County, Ala., in behalf of more liberal pensions for 
Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

6290. By Mr. LEAVITT: Petition of Henry Clay Clyde and 
other citizens of Baylor, Mont., and vicinity, favoring increased 
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rates of pension for veterans of the war with Spain and widows 
and orphans of veterans ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

6291. By Mr. LINDSAY: Petition of the Industrial Home for 
the Blind, Brooklyn, N. Y., praying for the enactment of House 
bill 9042, providing for an appropriation of $75,000 for the pur- 
chase of raised-type books for the Library of Congress; to the 
Committee on the Library. 

6292. Also, petition of Floyd Beverage Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
praying that the tariff rate on sugar and dried egg albumen be 
kept down to 2 cents a pound and 18 cents a pound, respectively ; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

6293. Also, petition of Greenpoint People’s Regular Demo- 
cratic Organization of the fifteenth assembly district, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., praying that the United States Government name the 
new battleship now completed U. S. S. Brooklyn, in considera- 
tion of the fact that Brooklyn has approximately 3,000,000 pop- 
ulation and that to date no vessel of our Navy has been named 
after Brooklyn; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

6294. By Mr. McREYNOLDS: Petition of 34 voters of Chat- 
tanooga, Hamilton County, Tenn., requesting immediate action 
on House bill 2562 and Senate bill 476, for increase in pension 
to veterans of the Spanish-American War; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

6295. By Mr. MAPES: Petition of 20 residents of Holland, 
Mich., and vicinity requesting the early enactment of Senate 
bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing for increased rates of 
pension to veterans of the war with Spain; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

6296. By Mr. MURPHY: Petition signed by W. G. Hackworth, 
Wellsville, Ohio, and 70 other residents of Columbiana County, 
Ohio, urging the speedy consideration and passage of House bill 
2562 and Senate bill 476, providing for an increase in pensions of 
Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

6297. By Mr. NEWHALL: Petition of citizens of Newport, 
Ky., urging the speedy consideration and passage of House bill 
2562 and Senate bill 476, providing for increased rates of pen- 
sion to the men who served in the armed forces of the United 
States during the Spanish war period; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

6298. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of the 
Disabled American Veterans, Tupper Lake Chapter, Sunmount, 
N. Y., with reference to the presumption clause of tubercular 
veterans; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation, 

6299. By Mr. PALMER: Petition of Mrs. Damaris G. Rose 
and other citizens, of Springfield, Mo., praying for more favor- 
able legislation for veterans of the Civil War and widows of 
veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

6300. By Mr. PEAVEY: Petition of citizens of Ogema, Wis., 
urging early action on House bill 2562; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

6801. Also, petition from numerous citizens of Webster, Wis., 
urging passage of House bill 2562, for the relief of veterans of 
the Spanish War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

6302. By Mr. FRANK M. RAMEY: Petition of W. H. Mut- 
tera, 134 North Walnut Street, Springfield, III., and 69 other 
residents of Springfield, III., in behalf of a Civil War pension bill 
carrying the rates proposed by the National Tribune; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6303. By Mr. SIMMS: Petition of New Mexico Cattle Growers’ 
Association, urging New Mexico Senators and Congressman to 
support the Senate tariff rates for free hides, leather, and shoes, 
rather than the House rates considered by this organization to 
be inadequate; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

6304. By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: Petition signed by citizens of 
Pocatello, Idaho, urging the enactment of House bill 10; to the 
Committee on Education. 

6305. By Mr. SNOW: Petition of John B. Rediker, of Presque 
Isle, Me., and many others, urging the passage of Senate bill 
476 and House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions, 

6306. By Mr. STONE: Petition of 23 names of residents of the 
town of Durant, Okla., asking Congress to pass favorably on 
House bill 9233 to preseribe a certain prohibition oath; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

6307. Also, petition of 17 names of residents of Enid, Okla., 
asking Congress to pass favorably on House bill 9233 to pre- 
scribe a certain prohibition oath; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. á 

6308. By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: Petition of citizens of 
Olathe, Colo., advocating increase of pensions for Spanish- 
American War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

6309. By Mr. WAINWRIGHT: Petition of 40 constituents 
of Peekskill, urging the passage of Senate bill 476 and House 
bill 2562 providing for increased rates of pension to the men 
who served in the armed forces of the United States during the 
Spanish War period; to the Committee on Pensions, 
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SENATE 
Friar, April 4, 1930 
(Legislative day of Wednesday, April 2, 1930) 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock meridian, on the expiration of 
the recess. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Frazier Kendrick Simmons 
Ashurst George McCulloch Smoot 
Baird Gillett McKellar Steck 
Barkley Glass MeNa Steiwer 
Bingham Glenn Metca Stephens 
Black off Moses Sullivan 
Blease Goldsborough Norbeck Swanson 
Borah ould Norris Thomas, Idaho 
Bratton Hale Nye Thomas, 
Brookhart Harris die Townsend 
Broussard Harrison Overman ngs 
Capper Hatfield Phipps Vandenberg 
Caraway Hayden Pine Wagner 
Connally Hebert Pittman Walcott 
Copeland Heflin Robinson, Ind. Walsh, Mass. 
Couzens Howell chall Walsh, Mont. 
Dale Johnson Sheppard Watson 

Dill Jones Shipstead Wheeler 
Fess Kean Shortridge 


Mr. NORRIS. I desire to announce that the senior Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. La FoLLETTE] and the junior Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. BLAINE] are necessarily absent from the city. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. My colleague the senior Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. Hasttnas] is necessarily detained from the Cham- 
ber for the day. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Hawes], the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
FLETCHER], the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine], and the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. SMITH] are all detained from the 
Senate by illness. 

I also wish to announce that the junior Senator from Tennes- 
see [Mr. Brock] is absent because of illness in his family. 

I also desire to announce that the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. Roprnson] and the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. REED] 
are in London attending the naval conference. 

Mr. NORBECK. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
McMaster] is unavoidably absent from the city, and that he 
will necessarily be absent for some time. I ask that this an- 
nouncement may stand for the day, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Sev- 
enty-five Senators having answered to their names, a quorum is 
present. 

PETITIONS 

Mr. KEAN presented the petition of members of Colonel 
Wikoff Camp, No. 6, United Spanish War Veterans, of Jersey 
City, N. J., praying for the passage of legislation granting in- 
creased pensions to veterans of the war with Spain, which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions numerously signed by sundry citi- 
zens of the State of New Jersey, praying for the passage of 
legislation granting increased pensions to veterans of the war 
with Spain, which were ordered to lie on the table, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 3648) to correct the naval 
record of Edward Earle, reported it with an amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 323) thereon: 

Mr. TYDINGS, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 4055) to authorize a cash 
award to William P, Flood for beneficial suggestions resulting 
in improvement in naval material, reported it without amend- 
ment and submitted a report (No. 324) thereon. 

Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, to which was referred the bill (S. 3653) to amend’ an act 
entitled “An act to provide compensation for disability or death 
resulting from injury to employees in certain employments in 
the District of Columbia, and for other purposes,” approved 
May 17, 1928, reported it without amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 325) thereon. 

Mr. BROUSSARD, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to 
which were referred the following bills, reported them each 
without amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 525) authorizing the Secretary of the Navy, in his 
diseretion, to deliver to the custody of the Louisiana State 
Museum, of the city of New Orleans, La., the silver service in 
use on the cruiser New Orleans (Rept. No. 326) ; and 

A bill (S. 1952) providing a nautical school at the port of 
New Orleans, La. (Rept. No. 327). 
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Mr. HALE, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them each with an 
amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 218) to place Norman A. Ross on the retired list of 
the Navy (Rept. No. 329); and 

A bill (S. 3893) authorizing the Secretary of the Navy, in his 
discretion, to deliver to the custody of the State of South Da- 
kota the silver service presented to the United States for the 
cruiser South Dakota (Rept. No. 330). 

Mr. HALE also, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to 
which were referred the following bills, joint resolution, and 
concurrent resolution, reported them severally without amend- 
ment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 8) for the relief of Lieut. David O. Bowman, Medi- 
cal Corps, United States Navy (Rept. No. 331) ; 

A bill (S. 428) to authorize the transfer of the former naval 
radio station, Seawall, Me., as an addition to the Acadia Na- 
tional Park (Rept. No. 332) ; 

Sin (S. 2076) for the relief of Drinkard B. Milner (Rept. 

0. 

A bill (S. 3784) for the relief of John Marks, alias John Bell 
(Rept, No. 334) ; 

A bill (S. 3910) to authorize the President to appoint Capt. 
Charles H. Harlow a commodore on the retired list (Rept. 335) ; 
1. 289 (H. R. 2331) for the relief of Leonard T. Newton (Rept. 

0. 4 

A bill (H. R. 3097) for the relief of Capt. George G. Seibels, 
Supply Corps, United States Navy (Rept. No. 337); 

A bill (H. R. 3098) for the relief of Capt. Chester G. Mayo, 
Supply Corps, United States Navy (Rept. No. 338) ; 

A bill (H. R. 3100) for the relief of Capt. P. J. Willett, Sup- 
ply Corps, United States Navy (Rept. No. 339) ; 

A bill (H. R. 3101) for the relief of Lieut. Arthur W. Bab- 
cock, Supply Corps, United States Navy (Rept. No. 340) ; 

A bill (H. R. 3104) for the relief of Lieut. Edward F. Ney, 
Supply Corps, United States Navy (Rept. No. 341) ; 

A bill (H. R. 3105) for the relief of Lieut. Henry Guilmette, 
Supply Corps, United States Navy (Rept. No. 342) ; 

A bill (H. R. 3107) for the relief of Lieut. Edward Mixon, 
Supply Corps, United States Navy (Rept. No. 343) ; 

A bill (H. R. 3108) for the relief of Lieut. Archy W. Barnes, 
Supply Corps, United States Navy (Rept. No. 344) ; 

A bill (H. R. 3109) for the relief of Capt. William L. F. 
Simonpietri, Supply Corps, United States Navy (Rept. No. 345) ; 

A bill (H. R. 3110) for the relief of Capt. John H. Merriam, 
Supply Corps, United States Navy (Rept. No. 346) ; 

A bill (H. R. 3112) for the relief of Lieut. Commander 
7455 7 5 Cochran, Supply Corps, United States Navy (Rept. No. 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 140) to provide for the erection 
of a memorial tablet at the United States Naval Academy to 
commemorate the officers and men lost in the United States sub- 
marine S—§ (Rept. No. 348); and 

A concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 14) requesting the Sec- 
retary of the Navy to detail a medical officer for duty as physi- 
SaR to the Senate and House of Representatives (Rept. No. 

3. 

Mr. ODDIE, from the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads, to which was referred the bill (S. 3775) to amend the 
act entitled “An act to provide that the United States shall aid 
the States in the construction of rural post roads, and for other 
purposes,” approved July 11, 1916, as amended and supple- 
mented, and for other purposes, reported it without amendment. 

Mr. SHEPPARD, from the Committee on Commerce, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 2458) for the inspection of vessels pro- 
pelled by internal-combustion engines, reported it with amend- 
ments and submitted a report (No. 349) thereon. 

REPORT OF POSTAL NOMINATIONS 

As in open executive session, 

Mr. PHIPPS, from the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads, reported sundry post-office nominations, which were 
placed on the Executive Calendar. 

ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 

Mr. GREENE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that on to-day, April 4, 1930, that committee presented to 
the President of the United States the enrolled bill (S. 2515) 
allowing the rank, pay, and allowances of a colonel, Medical 
Corps, United States Army, or of a captain, Medical Corps, 
United States Navy, to any medical officer below such rank 
assigned to duty as physician to the White House. 

BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED 

Bills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 
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By Mr. BROOKHART: 

A bill (S. 4079) to amend section 4 of the Federal reserve 
act; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. WALCOTT: 

A bill (S. 4080) to amend section 22 of the Federal reserve 
act, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. MeKELLAR: 

A bill (S. 4081) for the relief of the Anderson-Tully Co.; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GOULD: 

A bill (S. 4082) to amend the law relative to the citizenship 
and naturalization of married women, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Immigration. 

By Mr. BARKLEY: 

A bill (S. 4083) to amend section 501 of the revenue act 
of 1926, as amended; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. FRAZIER (by request) : 

A bill (S. 4084) to regulate collections from Indians in the 
United States; and 

(By request.) A bill (S. 4085) to authorize the use of a right 
of way by the United States Indian Service through the Casa 
Grande Ruins National Monument in connection with the 
San Carlos irrigation project; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 4086) for the relief of the Colonial Realty Co.; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 4087) to renew and extend certain letters patent; 
to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 163) to carry out certain obli- 
gations to certain enrolled Indians under tribal agreement; to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. BLEASH: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 164) to instruct officials of the 
Federal Farm Loan Board and subsidiaries not to foreclose any 
mortgage on real estate which is or will become due and payable 
prior to October 1, 1931; to the table. 


EQUALIZATION OF PAY OF CERTAIN ARMY OFFICERS 


Mr. SHEPPARD submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (S. 3622) to equalize the pay of 
certain classes of officers of the Regular Army, which was 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs and ordered to be 
printed. 


CAUSE OF DECLINE OF COTTON PRICES IN 1926 


On motion of Mr. SHEPPARD, the resolution (S. Res. 149) to 
investigate the cause of the decline of cotton prices in 1926 was 
taken from the table and referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 


CLAIM OF THE COLONIAL REALTY CO. 


Mr. McNARY submited the following resolution (S. Res. 243), 
which was referred to the Committee on Claims: 


Resolved, That the bill (S. 4086) entitled “A bill for the relief of 
the Colonial Realty Co.,“ now pending in the Senate, together with all 
the accompanying papers, be, and the same is hereby, referred to the 
Court of Claims, in pursuance of the provisions of an act entitled “An 
act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the judiciary,” 
approved March 3, 1911; and the said court shall proceed with the same 
in accordance with the provisions of such act and report to the Senate 
in accordance therewith. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed the 
bill (S. 3621) granting a right of way across the land of the 
United States for bridge purposes over the Louisiana and Texas 
Intracoastal Waterway, with an amendment, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
following bills, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

H. R. 3141. An act to amend paragraph (11) of section 20 of 
the interstate commerce act as amended; 

H. R. 9557. An act to create a body corporate by the name of 
the “ Textile Alliance Foundation”; and 

H. R. 10653. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to estab- 
lish in the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the 
Department of Commerce a foreign commerce service of the 
United States, and for other purposes,” approved March 3, 1927. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message further announced that the Speaker had affixed 
his signature to the enrolled bill (H. R. 7964) to authorize the 
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issuance of a fee patent for block 23 within the town of Lac du 
Flambeau, Wis., in favor of the local public-school authorities, 
and it was signed by the President pro tempore. 

IMMIGRATION FROM MEXICO 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, the other day some debate 
was had with reference to a bill introduced by the senior Sena- 
tor from Georgia [Mr. HarrIs] regarding the restriction of im- 
migration from Latin American countries. The testimony of 
the Secretary of State two years ago was that only 1 of those 
countries sent us any great number of immigrants, the other 
18 Republics sending us practically none, Mexico being the only 
one with whose immigrants we are seriously concerned. A good 
many statements were made during the debate with regard to 
the importance of Mexican immigration as it concerns our own 
unemployment situation. 

Since then there has come to my attention an article in the 
Survey, by Paul S. Taylor, regarding the present status of immi- 
gration from Mexico which offers a great deal of new and 
unexpected light on the present situation. I ask unanimous 
consent that a portion of the article may be printed in the 


RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


EXCERPT FROM AN ARTICLE IN APRIL NUMBER OF THE SURVEY, BY PAUL 8. 
TAYLOR 

By insistence on the production of all documents required by law, by 
more rigid administration of the clauses barring persons who are liable 
to become public charges, who are alien contract laborers, illiterate or 
defective, the number of immigration visas granted to Mexican laborers 
is now greatly reduced. Do not write restrictions into the statutes, 
for under existing laws properly enforced the consuls débar that class 
of immigrants against whom the cry for restriction is raised. The 
State Department has not expressed its official position recently, but 
the above appears to be a reasonable interpretation of its activities 
and attitude. 

Figures are produced, too. During the last half of 1929 the average 
monthly number of visas issued to Mexicans was 1,354, as compared 
with 4,152 during the same period in 1928, or a decrease of slightly 
more than two-thirds. Of those who applied for visas, 46.2 per cent 
were refused and others, recognizing their inability to qualify under 
present standards, did not even apply. The 8,121 Mexicans who received 
visas during this period are classified as follows: 


Per cent 
A. Persons going to the United States to attend school 5 1 
B. Residents of the United States to regularize status 
C. Others who had previously resided in the United States 14. i 
z ͤ S S 50.7 
D. Wives and children of admitted allen 21. 
E. Others —— —— . ̃ — | 
GABE tot re acta ete ee 100. 0 


Of the above, class E, or 28.2 per cent, entering at the rate of 4,582 
per annum, alone represents entirely new immigration of the kind 
which clearly would be stopped permanently by a quota. Class A would 
be admissible outside a quota; classes B and C probably include per- 
sons who would be admissible both within and outside of a quota, and 
in any case do not represent new immigration; class D would be ad- 
missible outside of a quota providing the admitted aliens became 
United States citizens. This is the State Department analysis which 
concludes, “ The problem of new immigration from Mexico, barring the 
question of surreptitious border-crossing activities, would therefore no 
longer appear to be a serious one.” 

No clearer evidence of the recent increase in effectiveness of the 
Immigration Service could be provided than by the class B visas; these 
were persons who were forced back or voluntarily went back to legalize 
an otherwise precarious residence in the United States. The south- 
western border can be held and is being held against illegal immigra- 
tion far more tightly than most people realize or have believed pos- 
sible. » 


Mr, HARRIS. Mr. President, I was much interested in the 
statement just made by the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
BincHAM] He is correct in saying that the number of people 
coming from Mexico into the United States is smaller than 
before. But the reason for that, at least one of the greatest 
reasons for it, is because of the legislation pending to put them 
under the quota restrictions, They have been trying to hold 
down the number of immigrants to the United States during 
the last two years since we have been considering placing them 
under the quota, but should we fail to pass it, they will begin 
coming in just as fast as they did before. There are a million 
of Mexicans in our country already and many years between 
fifty and a hundred thousand a year came over. It is this 
cheap Mexican labor that produces more than a million bales 
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of cotton in the Southwest which creates a surplus and brings 
down the price of cotton all over the South. There are mil- 
lions unemployed, many suffering for want of food and clothing. 
It is almost a crime to allow foreigners to come and take 
American men’s jobs. 

RELIEF OF FARMERS IN STORM-STRICKEN AREAS 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I feel very much like pro- 
testing against the passage of bills and resolutions on the cal- 
endar out of their regular order. I notice that on yesterday 
Senate Joint Resolution 152 passed the Senate, providing for 
fuel for the relief of farmers in certain States of the Union 
where there have been floods or otherwise. I observe that the 
extent to which this is to be applied has been widened and 

broadened. Instead of being limited to the Southern States as 
originally discussed in the Senate it has been made to include 
Illinois, Ohio, and Indiana. I should like to ask the Senator 
from Oregon, the genial chairman of the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry [Mr. McNary], why he failed to include 
New York, where we have had similar flood conditions in cer- 
tain sections of the State? 

Mr, McNARY. Mr. President, there is so much confusion in 
the Chamber that I could not hear the Senator. Will he kindly 
repeat his inquiry? 

Mr. COPELAND. To repeat, I notice that in the passage of 
Senate Joint Resolution 152 out of regular order yesterday the 
extent of the relief is much widened. It now includes a number 
of Northern States as well as Southern States. I was wonder- 
ing why the State of New York was not included in the terms 
of the joint resolution. 

Mr. McNARY. I am sure it was not due to lack of alertness 
on the part of the Senator from New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator from Oregon will recall that 
we had a certain district, the onion district of New York, which 
was flooded last year. 

Mr. MoNARY. I really do not get the point the Senator is 
trying to make, Probably he is referring to the joint reso- 
lution called up yesterday by the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WHEELER]. 

Mr. COPELAND. That is correct. 

Mr. McNARY. That was an omnibus measure passed by the 
House and brought to the Senate, providing for a loan to 
farmers of certain Southern States and certain States in the 
Mississippi Valley and in the Northwest, as far as Montana, for 
the purpose of buying feed, seed, and fertilizer. It was passed in 
that form by the Senate. It is conformable to many bills which 
have been passed within my knowledge during the past 10 years. 
The Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] wanted to expand 
the definition to include more than the words “feed, seed, and 
fertilizer,” because in Montana they do not use horses, but 
tractors. Therefore he wanted to insert the word “fuel,” so 
the money could be loaned by the Government to a farmer to 
buy fuel for his tractor. That was not at all an expansion of 
the activities which might be admitted under the relief bill to 
meet that peculiar situation. 

Mr. COPELAND. I thank the Senator. Of course, while I 
am very glad to vote for relief for other States of the Union, 
yet since we in New York pay our fair share of taxes, it does 
seem to me, when we have identical conditions existing in that 
State, that New York might have been included within the 
terms of the joint resolution. 

Mr. McNARY. As chairman of the committee, if I had the 
power I would be glad to accept an amendment to include the 
State of New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, what is the parliamentary 
situation? May I ask for a reconsideration of the vote by which 
the joint resolution was passed? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is in order for the Sena- 
tor from New York to move to request the House to return the 
joint resolution to the Senate, and it would then be in order to 
move a reconsideration of the vote by which the joint resolution 
was passed. 

Mr. COPELAND. How much time do I have in which to 
enter that motion? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Two days in which to enter 
a motion to reconsider. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, the parliamentary situation is 
apparently not very thoroughly understood by the present oc- 
cupant of the chair. This is a joint resolution to amend the 
definition contained in an act passed a month ago, which is not 
subject to recall. The recall would apply to the joint resolution 
passed yesterday but not to the substantive act, and therefore the 
great State of New York could not be in any way included. So 
I suggest to the Senator the thing to do is to offer an amendment 
to the original act to include the State of New York, and I will 
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be swi to have the committee givé him a prompt hearing 
upon it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is a Senate joint resolu- 
tion which went to the House on yesterday. 

Mr. MoNARY. But the Senate joint resolution which was 
passed yesterday only goes to the definition of the substance in 
the original act, and the State of New York is not mentioned 
— — the joint resolution before the distinguished occupant of the 

ir. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is of opinion that 
it is a joint resolution and could be recalled from the House, 
and it would be in order for the Senator to ask that the words 
“New York” be inserted in the sixth line of the joint resolu- 
tion as printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. McNARY. That would apply only to the subject of the 
joint resolution passed on yesterday, which is fuel. The Sena- 
tor from New York wants to have his State come within the 
terms of the original act, which was passed a month ago, and 
which it is now beyond the power of the Senate to recall. That 
is the simple parliamentary situation. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I am inclined to think that 
the Senator from Oregon is right about it. The original act 
applies to certain other things besides the purchase of fuel, but 
I would not wish to be in a position of interfering with the 
welfare of other States; so that my present inclination is to let 
the matter rest, inasmuch as I know the Senator from Oregon 
will do all he can to afford relief to sufferers in the State of 
New York as well as to sufferers elsewhere. 


RED RIVER BRIDGES, OKLAHOMA AND TEXAS 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, there is on the 
table a bill from the House of Representatives (H. R. 7968) 
granting the consent of Congress to agreements or compacts be- 
tween the States of Oklahoma and Texas for the purchase, 
construction, and maintenance of highway bridges over the Red 
River, and for other purposes. The Senate has on its calendar 
three bills favorably reported without amendment from the 
Committee on Commerce, being Senate bills Nos. 3574, 3575, and 
3576. The House has put the same legislation in House bill 
7968, having consolidated the matter and sent us the one bill. 
I ask unanimous consent that the House bill be laid before the 


‘Senate and put upon its passage. 


There being no objection, the bill (H. R. 7968) granting the 
eonsent of Congress to agreements or compacts between the 
States of Oklahoma and Texas for the purchase, construction, 
and maintenance of highway bridges over the Red River, and 
for other purposes, was read twice by its title and considered 
as in Committee of the Whole, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to 
any agreements or compacts that have heretofore been or may hereafter 
be entered into by and between the State of Oklahoma, or the highway 
department thereof, and the State of Texas, or the highway department 


‘thereof, providing for the purchase or condemnation and maintenance 


of any existing highway bridge over the Red River, or for the construc- 
tion and maintenance of additional highway bridges over the Red River, 
at such locations as have been or may be selected and agreed upon by 
the two States or their highway departments, for the purpose of con- 
necting the highways of the State of Oklahoma with the highways of 
the State of Texas. 

Sec. 2. If any part of the bed of the Red River where it adjoins the 
boundary line between the States of Oklahoma and Texas is publie land 
belonging to the United States, or is unallotted Indian lands reserved 
for or belonging to any of the Indian tribes under any treaty between 
the United States and such Indian tribes, rights of way over such lands 
for the construction and maintenance of public highways and for the 
location, construction, and maintenance of necessary piers and abut- 
ments for any bridges that have been or may be purchased, condemned, 
or constructed and maintained on such highways, are hereby granted to 
the State of Oklahoma and the State of Texas at such locations as 
have been or may be selected and agreed upon by and between said 
States. 

Sec. 3. There is hereby conferred upon the States of Oklahoma and 
Texas or the highway departments thereof acting jointly, all such 
rights and powers to enter upon lands and to acquire, condemn, occupy, 
possess, and use real estate needed for the location, construction, and 
maintenance of such highways and for the purchase, condemnation, con- 
struction, and maintenance of any bridges thereon in either of such 
States as are possessed by the State in which such real estate is situ- 
ated, upon making just compensation therefor to be ascertained and 
paid according to the laws of such State, and the proceedings therefor 
shall be the same as in the condemnation or expropriation of private 
property for public purposes in such State. 

Sec. 4. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved: 
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The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 
Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I move that the three Senate 
bills on the calendar, numbered 3574, 3575, and 3576, covering 
identically the same subject matter, be indefinitely postponed. 
The motion was agreed to. 
LOUISIANA AND TEXAS INTRACOASTAL WATERWAY BRIDGE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Gotpsporoven in the chair) 
laid before the Senate the amendment of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to the bill (S. 3621) granting a right of way across 
the land of the United States for bridge purposes over the 
Louisiana and Texas Intracoastal Waterway, which was, on 
page 2, after line 4, to insert: 


Sec, 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby expressly 
reserved, 
Mr. BROUSSARD. I move that the Senate concur in the 
amendment of the House. 
The motion was agreed to. 
EXECUTIVE MESSAGES 


Sundry messages in writing were communicated to the Senate 
from the President of the United States by Mr. Latta, one of 
his secretaries, 

HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read twice by their titles 
and referred as indicated below: 

H. R. 3141. An act to amend paragraph (11) of section 20 of 
the interstate commerce act, as amended; to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. 

H. R. 9557. An act to create a body corporate by the name of 
the “ Textile Alliance Foundation”; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 10653. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to 
establish in the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of 
the Department of Commerce a foreign commerce service of 
the United States, and for other purposes,” approved March 3, 
1927 ; to the Committee on Commerce. 


MUSCLE SHOALS 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 49) to provide for 
the national defense by the creation of a corporation for the 
operation of the Government properties at and near Muscle 
Shoals, in the State of Alabama, and for other purposes. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I ask the clerk to read 
the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 14 of the joint resolution, line 9, 
after the numeral “12” it is proposed to strike out the 
remainder of the page and on page 15 down to and including 
the words “ governmental purpose ” in line 5, the words proposed 
to be stricken out being as follows: 


Five per cent of the gross proceeds received by the board for the sale 
of power generated at Dam No. 2, or from the steam plant located in 
that vicinity, or from any other steam plant hereafter constructed in 
the State of Alabama, shall be paid to the State of Alabama; and 5 per 
cent of the gross proceeds from the sale of power generated at Cove 
Creek Dam, hereinafter provided for, sball be paid to the State of Ten- 
nessee. Upon the completion of said Cove Creek Dam the board shall 
ascertain how much excess power is thereby generated at Dam No. 2, 
and from the gross proceeds of the sale of such excess power 2% per 
cent shall be paid to the State of Alabama and 2½ per cent to the State 
of Tennessee. In ascertaining the gross proceeds from the sale of such 
power upon which a percentage is paid to the States of Alabama and 
Tennessee the board shall not take into consideration the proceeds of 
any power sold to the Government of the United States, or any depart- 
ment of the Government of the United States used in the operation of 
any locks on the Tennessee River, or for any experimental purpose, or 
for the manufacture of fertilizer or any of the ingredients thereof, or 
for any other governmental purpose. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment submitted by the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, in a word this amend- 
ment proposes to eliminate the payment of perpetual franchise 
fees out of the Treasury of the United States and into the 
treasuries of the States of Alabama and Tennessee. Without 
reading the entire text which it is proposed to strike from the 
joint resolution, I summarize to this extent: Under the terms 
of section 12 as pending it is proposed that 5 per cent of the 
gross proceeds—and I emphasize the words gross proceeds — 
received by the sale of power developed at Dam No. 2 at 
Muscle Shoals is to be paid into the treasury of the State of 
Alabama continuously and forever. Precisely the same ar- 
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rangement is contemplated in connection with the proceeds 
of the power sold from the generation at Cove Creek Dam, 
except that in this instance the 5 per cent fee goes into the 
treasury of the State of Tennessee. 

In addition, if the Cove Creek development adds to the 
power at Dam No. 2 at Muscle Shoals, as it seems will be the 
inevitable effect, then the proceeds of that surplus in turn are 
to be taxed 5 per cent, with the States of Tennessee and Ala- 
bama sharing equally as the beneficiaries of this additional tax 
upon the Federal Government in return for the Federal Gov- 
ernment's generosity to these two States. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. ALLEN in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Michigan yield to the Senator from Ten- 
nessee? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I want to say to the Senator that I 
think I will cover a great many points before I get through 
which he might anticipate by his questions. However, I am 
delighted to yield to the Senator. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I merely wish to ask a question. Does 
not the Senator believe that where the Federal Government 
has an activity, such as a national bank in a State, that the 
ai to have the right to tax that property in the 
State 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I am coming to that in just a nroment; 
I prefer to develop the thesis in my own way. For the present, 
Mr. President, I confine myself to a very brief discussion of 
this particular amendment. 

What is the fundamental question which it raises? In my 
mind, sweeping aside all the smoke screens which hide the 
main issue, the fundamental question in connection with the 
development of Muscle Shoals is simply this: Do we, we being 
the people of the United States, owe Alabama a continuous 
cash reward for permitting the Federal Government to develop 
Muscle Shoals? I am unable to answer the question in the 
aflirmative. 

I remind the Senate that heretofore Alabama sought to 
secure this development without this cash reward. There is 
not any question about that fact. The CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of those other days indicates that when this dam was built 
in Alabama every single State officer, every member of the Ala- 
bama Legislature, every Member of Congress from Alabama, 
including both Senators from Alabama, petitioned Congress to 
proceed into Alabanra with this magnificent $125,000,000 ulti- 
mate development. 

Not only that, but the Legislature of Alabama in September, 
1915, authorized a joint commission which included not only 
official spokesmen but included many distinguished private citi- 
zens of Alabama to come to Washington and importune the 
administration to proceed into Alabama with this great devel- 
opment. There were no 5 per cent subsidy clauses suggested 
at that time. These 5 per cent subsidy clauses have only ap- 
peared in 1930, 15 years later. Then there was hospitality; 
now there is a presumptuous cash register. 

Mr. President, the taxpayers of the United States have poured 
one hundred and twenty-five million public dollars into northern 
Alabama. Inevitably that expenditure has been of superb ad- 
vantage, directly and indirectly, to the entire area. Suppose 
the project were still in prospectus; suppose the Federal Gov- 
ernment were casting about among the States to locate a new 
$125,000,000 Federal project; is there a State in the Union 
which would not eagerly solicit the enterprise? Would Alabama 
itself, I submit in all candor, hold off in connection with that 
competition and say, “ Do not consider us unless you are willing 
to give us 5 per cent gross of the proceeds of the enterprise 
which you propose to bring to us”? I rather think not. It 
seems to me that the situation is no different in retrospect from 
what it would be in prospectus, except that the foreclosure upon 
this meditated assessment is more complete and pertinent. 

Not only have the taxpayers of the Nation invested $125,- 
000,000 in Muscle Shoals, but, in addition, it is now proposed to 
invest many more million dollars. By this joint resolution it is 
proposed also to develop and distribute cheap power. This in 
turn is the key to the industrial expansion of the cities and 
towns; and all these advantages will inure primarily to the 
vast advantage of Alabama. I do not complain; I congratulate 
Alabama; but, Mr. President, I can not follow the argument 
which holds that the rest of us owe Alabama, in addition, a 
cash dividend on our inyestment in her behalf. 

Oh, it is said, if this were a private power development it 
would pay taxes to Alabama, and Alabama is entitled to this 
tax equivalent. But it is not a private development, and it is 
my information that there probably never would have been at 
Muscle Shoals any such comparable development under private 
auspices at any time. Surely the advantages that flow from the 
development are incalculably greater than the taxes which 
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would attach to this comparatively undeveloped sector. Ala- 
bama did not mention taxes when it gladly and proudly wel- 
comed the Federal Government to northern Alabama more than 
a decade ago. To my viewpoint Alabama should be estopped 
from seeking now the equivalent of taxes. 

I wholly agree, Mr. President, with the fundamental phi- 
losophy submitted by my able friend, the senior Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Norris] on yesterday, that the balance sheet of 
public ownership in a utility should face a tax charge equiva- 
lent to that which private ownership would face in order to 
make an equitable comparison of relative merit as between 
public and private ownership; I agree that an intelligent and 
equitable comparison is impossible except the tax factor enters 
the balance sheet of the public operation; but I am unwilling 
to penalize the Treasury of the United States with an actual and 
unwarranted drain for the mere purpose of adding poignant 
reality to this comparative bookkeeping. 

Now, let us see about the situation at Cove Creek, which is 
300 miles away from Muscle Shoals on the Tennessee River. 
According to the prospectus upon which we are about to pass, 
Cove Creek Dam is to develop a large amount of power; it also 
is to increase, of course, the power at Dam No. 2 in Alabama; 
but the reputed justification, as a major proposition, is flood 
control and navigation in Tennessee. That was the point on 
which the distinguished Senator from Nebraska, the author of 
the joint resolution, put practically all of his emphasis in his 
presentation yesterday, For these reasons—fundamental rea- 
sons—of flood control and navigation we are asked for thirty- 
five or forty million additional dollars from the Public Treas- 
ury. However, that is not all we are asked for under the terms 
of the joint resolution. We are also asked to pay Tennessee 5 
cents out of every gross dollar which our new investment may 
happen to yield in its collateral power phases. It is a sort 
of “privilege tax”; it is what the rest of us pay for the 
privilege of being permitted to send $40,000,000 of our money 
into Tennessee, to save her from floods, and to give her price- 
less river navigation. I do not know where the idiom about not 
“looking a gift horse in the mouth” originated, but I certainly 
know where it applies. 

The bald proposition comes down to this, Mr. President: 
Tennessee says to the remainder of the United States,“ Save us 
from floods; give us river navigation; spend $40,000,000 of the 
Public Treasury’s reyenue upon us; and then pay us a commis- 
sion on the deal.” That is a new philosophy of public improve- 
ment to which I will not subscribe. 

Personally, I can not get the consent of my mind to any 
phase of this far distant Cove Creek supplement, involving the 
speculative, new investment of another $40,000,000, in connec- 
tion with a present and immediate answer to the Muscle 
Shoals problem, although I am willing as an unavoidable 
alternative, and I am ready under such circumstances, to pro- 
ceed with Government operation of Muscle Shoals itself and 
will so vote if these supplements are eliminated. I want to be 
perfectly frank about that; but that is beside the present point, 
and I want to confine my very brief argument to the amend- 
ment which I have offered and which is pending. 

If we are to invest another $40,000,000 of the public money at 
Cove Creek, I maintain that the investor—to wit, the Public 
Treasury—is not called upon to share its cash returns, if any, 
with his beneficiary ; at least, not until he gets his money back. 
It would be unsound practice, whether viewed as business or 
philanthropy or public policy. 

“Oh,” but they again say, “this cash dole is in lieu of the 
taxes which a private power development would pay.” We 
always come back to that element“ it is in lieu of taxes”; yet 
in the same breath it is declared as a reason for Government 
auspices at Cove Creek that no private power dam would be of a 
nature to provide flood control and navigation. That was the 
flat, unequivocal statement in the debate on yesterday. In 
other words, the private development might produce taxes, but 
it would not produce flood control and navigation. 

On yesterday I asked the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
McKetxar] if flood control and navigation were not worth more 
than the taxes. He said, “Yes.” In other words, Tennessee 
gets something more valuable than taxes. It already has its 
compensation in lieu of taxes. The debt is more than canceled 
without a cash dole. Thus, no pretense of justification for the 
dole remains, 

I listened last night to my very able and distinguished friend 
from Tennessee [Mr. McKetrar] as he discussed, in glowing 
optimism, the benefits that this development is to bring to 
Tennessee. Of course, it was a totally different speech than the 
one which he delivered a year or two previously, when he was 
filibustering the Congress in an effort to prevent the development 
of the Norris program in connection with Muscle Shoals. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator was in the Senate at the 
time, he will recall that the only reason on earth why I opposed 
the Norris bill at that time was because there was no provision 
for taxation by the State of Tennessee. This measure has that 
provision in it, and of course I am for it, because I have always 
been for the Government operation of Muscle Shoals and of 
Cove Creek Dam if it is built. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is entirely correct. There is no 
disagreement between the Senator and me. I am sure I have 
not represented his attitude as being otherwise. I freely concede 
that when the author of this joint resolution put the 5 per cent 
Tennessee cash dividend into it, the attitude of the Senator 
from Tennessee changed. I concede that. There is no argu- 
ment about it. 

There is another phase of this particular project that I want 
to bring to the attention of the Senate. 

Even if we admit, for the sake of the argument, that there 
ought to be some kind of a dividend paid back to Tennessee and 
Alabama in return for the privilege of permitting us, the Amer- 
ican public, to send $175,000,000 of our money into these two 
great Commonwealths—even if we admit that, to me, preposter- 
ous premise, how about the particular terms of the brokerage 
Involved in the pending measure? 

One of the most astounding features is that this tax upon 
Federal resources is a tax upon the gross proceeds of these 
power operations. Alabama and Tennessee do not propose to 
take any chances as to their primary dividends. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. BLACK. The Senator is aware, is he not, that Alabama 
charges exactly that kind of a tax for the generation of power 
in Alabama? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Yes; I am aware that that is the gen- 
eral situation; but I see no bearing that that fact has upon the 
thing I am now discussing. 

Mr. BLACK. I understand that the Senator draws a dis- 
tinction; but I wanted it clearly understood that Alabama does 
impose a tax on every kilowatt of electricity generated in that 
State by power companies, whether they make or lose money. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. There is no difference between us on 
that score. 

I repeat that Alabama and Tennessee do not propose to take 
any chances as to their share of the proceeds from this govern- 
mental development. Whether these power projects, built out 
of the pockets of the taxpayers of the whole American people, 
operate at a profit or not, Alabama and Tennessee both “ get 
theirs.” They are the preferred stockholders. The people of 
the United States put up the cash, a contemplated total of 
$175,000,000. They pour this prodigal investment into this proj- 
ect. They get no assurance that thé power factor will ever re- 
turn a single penny of principal or interest; but Alabama and 
Tennessee take a liberal cash dividend out of every dollar of 
revenue, regardless of what happens to the real investors and 
to the Treasury of the United States. 

So far as Alabama and Tennessee are concerned, it is “ heads 
I win, tails you lose.” They share in the gross proceeds, re- 
gardless of whether there is any net or not. To me, it seems 
preposterous ; and I am unable to find any parallel between this 
situation and the one indicated by my able friend the junior 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. Brack] when he speaks about the 
State’s tax policy in relation to private power developments. 

Alabama, under the terms of this proposal, takes 5 cents out 
of every gross dollar at Muscle Shoals from the first moment 
of the adventure. Tennessee takes 5 cents out of every gross 
dollar at Cove Creek. Then, in addition to that, not to over- 
look any self-serving possibilities whatsoever, if Cove Creek 
adds to the power content at Muscle Shoals, Alabama and Ten- 
nessee divide another nickel out of every extra gross dollar. 

Mr. President, let us candidly observe analytically what hap- 
pens under this scheme of piratical arithmetic. 

Five per cent on the gross revenues of almost any business 
certainly would be a very heavy percentage of the net profits of 
the operation. I have no figures as to a typical power operation, 
but I suppose that 10 per cent net would measure liberal suc- 
cess. Indeed, under the terms of the railroad act, railroad 
net from operations is pegged, as I recall, at 5% per cent. We 
have heard a great deal within the past month about some 
unconscionable decision of some court which discussed net 
earnings for a utility pegged around 7% per cent. I am now 
discussing the possibility that this particular public utility 
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earn 10 per cent net. Therefore, certainly my Calculation is 
utterly fair to the utilities and to the proposed Government 
operation. Now, on a 10 per cent net basis of operation at 
Muscle Shoals and Cove Creek, Alabama and Tennessee, by tak- 
ing 5 per cent of the gross, would charge us the equivalent of 
half the profits, in return for letting us endow them wit. a vast 
public enterprise at the expense of all the people of the United 
States; and, of course, the crowning paradox is that they take 
their half of the profits entirely regardless of whether actually 
there are any profits at all or not! 

This ambitious power scheme may be a colossal fiscal failure 
so far as the Public Treasury is concerned; but this failure 
never puts Alabama or Tennessee to any partnership in this 
hazard. Let the net be what it may, Alabama and Tennessee 
diyide the gross. Red ink has no terrors for Alabama and Ten- 
nessee. I repeat, to me it is a perfectly preposterous proposition. 

Mr. President, I do not believe these virtual subsidies to the 
States of Alabama and Tennessee are warranted in specific 
fact; but, still more important—and it is at this point that I 
put the emphasis—still more important, I think, they constitute 
an utterly dangerous precedent. The direction as well as the 
length of the step should be scrupulously assessed. 

I yoted against every form of contribution at Boulder Dam 
to the contiguous States whenever any phase of the problem 
came to the floor of the Senate. My able friends the two Sena- 
tors from Alabama [Mr. HEFLIN and Mr. Brack] voted against 
contributions at Boulder Dam. The distinguished Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Norris], the author of this joint resolution, 
voted against contributions at Boulder Dam. ‘True, the issue 
did not arise so far as the floor of the Senate is concerned in 
a comparable fashion; but it did arise in a general fashion, 
which raised the fundamental question whether the Government 
of the United States should not at least get its money back 
before it was asked to divide with its beneficiaries. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GotpsporoucH in the 
chair). Does the Senator from Michigan yield to the Senator 
from Alabama? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. BLACK. Has the Senator there the reference to the 
page of the Recor containing the vote on Boulder Dam and the 
remarks that were made? 

Mr. VANDENBERG, I can give it to the Senator in a mo- 
ment after I am seated, because I secured the reference this 
morning. 

Mr. BLACK. I think the Senator will find that I spoke on 
the floor for this. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. For what? 

Mr. BLACK. For paying the State of Arizona—that is my 
recollection—an amount in lieu of taxes. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I am very glad the Senator has brought 
this up, because there must be no misunderstanding. Of course, 
I have no desire to misrepresent the Senator. 

Mr. BLACK. I understand that. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I am referring to the effort that was 
made to exempt $25,000,000 of the ultimate investment from the 
returns of the Government contract. I will be very glad to give 
the Senator the reference in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Mr. President, even if the Boulder Dam precedent is to be 
acknowledged—and I think it was a very dangerous precedent, 
indeed, in respect of these particular contributions phases— 
there is no parallel whatever between that situation and this, 
because at Boulder Dam at least the Government was under 
absolute warranty to get all of its money back, principal and 
interest, and it has not a single penny’s warranty in the pend- 
ing legislation. But though there is no warranty for the Treas- 
ury of the United States, there is a constant serial warranty 
for cash dividends to the States of Tennessee and Alabama. 

I submit that on no possible basis of sound public policy, 
sound business economy, can any such provision persist in this 
measure, and to that end I submit the amendment to strike this 
particular provision from the bill. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator from Michigan a question. I did not have the privilege of 
hearing all of his remarks. Is he in favor of the enactment of 
the joint resolution now pending? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. He is not in favor of its enactment so 
long as it includes the Cove Creek supplement in its present 
form, and so long as it includes a serial, continuous 5 per cent 
cash dividend of the gross power proceeds to the States of 
Alabama and Tennessee, 

Mr. HAYDEN. Does the Senator have any objection to the 
general principle of the joint resolution, that the Government 
of the United States should develop the Muscle Shoals project 
and that it not be developed by private enterprise? 
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Mr. VANDENBERG. I have absolutely no quarrel with it. 
I think we already have waited too long to put Muscle Shoals at 
work. I prefer an adequate private lease. But in the absence 
of such a lease—and we have waited long enough for it—I am 
ready to proceed with Government operation at Muscle Shoals, 
But I am not ready to use this as an excuse to go 300 miles up 
the Tennessee River and sink a new investment of a new 
$40,000,000 in a new experiment. The Senator will recall that 
I voted for the Boulder Dam legislation. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I ask these questions in order to have the 
benefit of the Senator’s opinion as to whether, when the Fed- 
eral Government undertakes an activity that is not governmental 
in nature, which could otherwise be performed by private enter- 
prise, he believes that it is fair to the States in which is located 
this governmental enterprise, which might just as well be con- 
ducted by private capital, that the States should be deprived of 
what they might receive by way of taxation. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I deny the Senator’s premise completely, 
because one of the fundamental arguments for the pending 
measure is that, except as the Government builds these dams 
upon the Tennessee River, they can not possibly contribute the 
elements of flood control and navigation which are essential as 
a matter of public advantage; so the premise is not comparable. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The premise that the Senator from Nebraska 
laid down was that, so far as all strictly governmental uses of 
power are concerned, the States can not tax, but that when the 
power is sold for private consumption, the income derived from 
the sale of that part of the power should be subject to a con- 
tribution of 5 per cent of the gross receipts to the States. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. If the Government of the United States 
is going generally into the business of developing and selling 
electric power, a thing which I certainly hope is not to happen 
as a matter of general policy, I certainly would agree with the 
Senator from Arizona that the tax reimbursement should be a 
part of the scheme; but in the present instance I insist that 
the premises are utterly different, as I endeavored to indicate 
in the course of my remarks, 

Mr. FESS obtained the floor. 

Mr. WALCOTT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 


quorum. 3 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 
The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Frazier Kendrick Simmons 
Ashurst George McCulloch Smoot 

Baird Gillett McKellar Steck 
Barkley Glass McNary Steiwer 
Bingham Glenn Metcalf Stephens 
Black Gort Moses Sullivan 
Blease Goldsborough Norbeck Swanson 
Borah Gould orris Thomas, Idaho 
Bratton - Hale Nye Thomas, Okla. 
Brookhart Harris Oddie Townsend 
Broussard Harrison Overman Tydings 
Capper Hatfield Phipps Vandenberg 
Caraway Hayden Pine Wagner 
Connally Hebert Pittman Walcott 
Copeland Heflin Robinson, Ind, Walsh, Mass. 
Couzens Howell Schall Walsh, Mont. 
Dale Johnson Sheppard Watson 

Dill Jones Shipstead Wheeler 

Fess Kean Shortridge 


Mr. NORRIS. I desire to repeat the announcement I made 
before in regard to the absence of the senior Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. LA Fotierre] and the junior Senator from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. BLAINE]. 7 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-five Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ohio 
yield to me for a statement, just to put in the Recorp the vote 
I cast on the question of the contribution of the Government? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. BLACK. I find in the Recorp of December 14, 1928, page 
569, that the following amendment was brought up: 

Provided further, That nothing in this act shall be construed or held 
to affect the rights of the States or other local authority to exercise 
any rights which they may have, including the right to levy and collect 
taxes upon improvements, output of electrical energy, or other rights, 
property, or assets of any lessee or contractee of the United States. 

I find that on that amendment the yeas were 35 and the nays 
were 42, and that both my colleague [Mr. Herrin] and myself, 
as well as the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR], 
are recorded as voting in the affirmative. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Ohio yield to me? 

Mr. FESS. 1 yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Does the Senator also find the point 
in the Recorp at which the exemption of $25,000,000 from the 
contribution clause was voted upon? 
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Mr. BLACK. I have not found that, because all I asked 
Colonel Halsey to get was the record of the vote, and the only 
record he can find of any vote relating to taxation is this one. 
I wanted to get it in the Recorp as quickly after the Senator's 
remarks as possible, because I remembered I had made some 
remarks in favor of the rights of the States to impose taxes 
where the Government entered into the business field. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I am very glad the Senator has illu- 
minated the matter, and Ib will undertake to show him imme- 
diately the other and particular portion of the Recorp to which 
I referred and which he will find is as I indicated. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I do not take any of the time of 
the Senate merely to hear myself talk, and it is very distressing 
to discuss a subject of this character, involying as much as this 
does, both in principal and in contribution, with the obvious 
indifference of Senators who are to vote on it as to anything 
that might be said for or against. 

I have sometimes thought that the United States Senate is 
the hardest place in which to discuss a subject. 

We are attempting to make a permanent disposition of a 
great project involving not only $125,000,000 and more already 
expended, but the suggestion of another expenditure of at least 
fifty-two and a half millions, which may only be an earnest of 
what we will yet be called upon to appropriate. It is not only 
a question of the expenditure, but it is the inauguration of the 
principle that goes to the very root of matters that are funda- 
mental in our American system. Yet in spite of it we find 
empty seats and little attention, in fact none, paid to the dis- 
cussion of the question of this importance. 

I have had before me, ever since I entered Congress more 
than 17 years ago, the question of Muscle Shoals. It had been 
before Congress for 10 years prior to the time I entered the 
other body. The first speech I ever heatd made by the dis- 
tinguished Oscar Underwood, then the leader of the House, was 
on the question of Muscle Shoals, The last speech I heard made 
in this body by that distinguished gentleman, who had become 3 
Senator, was on the subject of Muscle Shoals. 

Every year the matter was before us so that it is not a matter 
of ignorance on the part of the public. It is one of the subjects 
that has been constantly before us. When Mr. Underwood asked 
back in 1918 for an appropriation, all he asked was $10,000,000. 
It was voted down, with very little support for it. Then when 
the war came on, that item having been up every year in the 
meantime, it was put under the phase of an emergency for the 
creation of a nitrate plant, and under the stress of war I natur- 
ally, without any hesitation, voted for the authorization of 
$20,000,000. In the authorization the nitrate plant was not 
located. In fact, the authorization permitted more than one 
plant. Soon after the location of the nitrate plant at Muscle 
Shoals we were called upon to give unregulated authority to the 
President in the expenditure of an additional $100,000,000. I 
voted for it without hesitation because we were in the midst 
of war and anything that the Commander in Chief of the Army 
would ask at such a time would be given him, I think, without 
very much hesitation—none so far as I am concerned. 

The matter has gone on, one step after another, until the 
initial authorization of $20,000,000 has now reached $125,500,000. 
Under the joint resolution now before us, which is similar to 
the one on which I voted a year ago, there is an additional 
$52,000,000 more to be expended before it is supposed to be 
completed. That is an enormous amount of public expenditure, 
Our problem to-day is, What are we going to do with the Muscle 
Shoals property? We have it on our hands. The Government 
owns it. Shall we junk it? I would not think so. There are 
people who think we had better do so; but I do not think the 
people who so urge have thought through the possibilities of 
the matter. 

The other plan that might be open to consideration would 
be for the Government to sell the property outright and pass 
title to it, if it could find a purchaser. In the first place, there 
might be difficulty in finding a purchaser, so that the considera- 
tion might be very small, if not wasteful. 

Then there is another opposition to the sale of the property, 
and that is because of the tremendous possibilities which are 
involyed in the future development of hydroelectric power. It 
would appear that it would be wiser for us not to dispose of 
the property in fee simple unless we could do it for a very 
reasonable consideration. I think we might as well pass that 
over. There was an effort once made to sell it to Henry Ford. 
I did not think at the time that the consideration was a good 
one, I did not give my support to the proposal, although the 
pressure was something tremendous. 

The two alternatives left would be for the Government, owning 
it, to lease it under proper terms and acceptable consideration, 
or to operate it as a Government project. There are the two 


alternatives, I think we are limited to one or the other, Every ` 
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time the matter has come up for final decision I have opposed 
Government operation of the property. I have been convinced 
that it would be much better for us to secure a lease under 
satisfactory conditions, so that not only would we be safe- 
guarding the rights of the public but also we would have a re- 
capture clause, so that the property would ultimately be back in 
the hands of the Government either to re-lease it or for what- 
ever operation we might at that time decide upon, and not make 
Muscle Shoals a different or an exceptional case from the gen- 
eral water-power project. That is the position I have taken 
from the beginning, and my reasons are clear to myself. 

When the vote was taken on the bill which preceded this one, 
which was identical with this one except in some minor de- 
tails—especially the feature which was the subject of the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG ]— 
the bill failed of final passage by virtue of the yeto of the 
President. It passed this body but not with my vote. 

When the matter came up as presented by the distinguished 
Senator Underwood, I voted with him because he had proposed 
the leasing of the project. Now we are facing a decision on the 
particular proposal contained in the joint resolution before us, 
upon which we have acted once before. I want to look into 
and discuss what the proposal contemplates. 

In the first place, it creates an independent board, subject to 
no one. It would appear to me, if the measure is a national 
defense act or a flood control act, that the final power ought to 
be lodged in the Government through the Secretary of War. 
The suggestion of creating a board with the powers this board 
will have, subject to no one, is a serious proposal, and ought to 
be looked into carefully before we go that far. 

The first time the bill was presented it was a proposal to 
make nitrates for explosives, and that being a Government 
function, I voted for it. The second time it was presented the 
nitrate feature had been expanded to include fertilizer for the 
farmer—not only the explosive feature as a matter of national 
defense, but fertilizer as an agricultural relief measure for 
our farmers. Now the proposal has been broadened to include 
navigation and flood control—the same bill exactly, but with its 
purposes changed. 

The question might arise, Why the change in terminology? 
Of course, flood control is a Government function, and no one 
would hesitate on that score. When the Boulder Dam matter 
came up primarily for flood control I did not hesitate to give 
my support to it. When it was designated that as a by-product 
out of that great construction power would be developed and 
that the Government would probably, in control of the dam, be 
producing power, I did not hesitate to vote for the project, 
when the power feature was secondary while the primary fea- 
ture was Government function in flood control. Even though 
out of that project we have irrigation, that also will be second- 
ary. I would not hesitate at all, as I did not in the matter of 
the Mississippi River flood control, to vote for any measure 
justified on that basis. 

But here we have what once was a matter of explosives for 
national defense, and next in addition to that agricultural relief 
in the production of fertilizer, and now expanded to include 
flood control. It is a question with me whether flood control is 
not included for the sake of justifying it as a Government func- 
tion. I have looked through the measure very carefully to find 
any reference to flood control. I found only one reference in 
the entire joint resolution to that subject, and that is in refer- 
ence to Cove Creek Dam. I think that particular provision of 
the joint resolution, together with the paragraph covered by 
the amendment of the Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDEN- 
BERG], ought to be stricken out of the joint resolution. Those 
two sections pertaining to the Clinch River, and the location 
which is usually spoken of as the Cove Creek Dam, sections 15 
and 16, it seems to me, ought to go out of the joint resolution, 
because they contemplate a new proposal. That is not our plan 
for the disposition we are to make of a property we own. That 
is an additional step, and it is placed under flood control in 
order to bring it within what appears to be a Government func- 
tion to control floods. That feature, I think, is a serious item 
in the joint resolution. 

There is another item to which I would like to call attention, 
on page 4, lines 7 to 14. The wording of that paragraph is 
interesting : 


(b) All members of the board shall be persons that profess a belief 
in the feasibility and wisdom, having in view the national defense and 
the encouragement of interstate commerce, of producing fixed nitrogen 
under this act of such kinds and at such prices as to induce the reason- 
able expectation that the farmers will buy sald products, and that by 
reason thereof the corporation may be a self-sustaining and continuing 
success, 


That is propaganda; that is incorporating a speech in this 
measure; that is a plea for the support of the farmers of the 
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country. No one can become a member of this board who does 
not believe in Government operation and Goyernment control of 
industries. What would be the reaction of this body if in the 
creation of the Tariff Commission we should write as a qualifi- 
cation of membership that nobody who believes in a protective 
tariff shall be eligible or that nobody who does not believe in 
a protective tariff shall be eligible; that the judgment of all 
appointees to the commission must be predetermined and well 
known? For the board to be created by this joint resolution it 
is not desired that its members should be open minded, able to 
look into the problem and decide upon the facts of the case and 
reach an impartial judgment; but those are desired who are pre- 
judged in the interest of Government ownership, otherwise they 
are not eligible to go on the board. That is the most extraor- 
dinary and curious qualification that I have ever seen written 
into a proposed statute providing for the creation of a govern- 
mental board. 
As to the functions of the board, on page 7 it is provided: 


(a) To operate existing plants for experimental purposes, to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate experimental plants at or near Muscle 
Shoals for the manufacture of fertilizer or any of the ingredients com- 
prising fertilizer for experimental purposes. 


That would seem to limit the operation of the plant, should 
the joint resolution become a law, to the production of fertilizer 
for experimental purposes; it would seem to indicate that the 
project at Muscle Shoals, administered by the Government, is 
not to enter into the sale of fertilizer to the farmer, but it is 
only to produce fertilizer for experimental purposes. As we 
read the joint resolution further on, however, it would appear, 
to me at any rate, that this limitation is not controlling, and 
I think the authors and proponents of the measure do not want 
it to be controlling, for from the beginning it has been held 
out to the farmer that the one great purpose of the plant at 
Muscle Shoals was the manufacture of fertilizer on behalf of 
the farmer, to save him from the nitrate monopoly of Chile, 
So there is some confusion in the wording of section 5. Further 
on it is provided that the board shall have power— 


(e) To arrange with farmers and farm organizations for large-scale 
practical use of the new forms of fertilizers under conditions permit- 
ting an accurate measure of the economic return they produce. 


What is the meaning of “an accurate measure of the economic 
return” new forms of fertilizer may produce? It will take a 
court to interpret the meaning of that phrase, and then, in all 
probability, there will be dispute. 

Mr, President, I haye looked through this joint resolution as 
to the authority which it proposes to confer, and I am amazed 
at the power that is proposed to be given to the board which 
it is intended to create. It is provided that— 


(e) The board shall manufacture fixed nitrogen at Muscle Shoals 
by the employment of existing facilities (by modernizing existing 
plants), or by any other process or processes that in its judgment shall 
appear wise and profitable for the fixation of atmospheric nitrogen. 


How broad is that power? The sky is the limit. The board 
may notsonly employ the existing plant, but it is to be given 
authority, as herein written, to rebuild or modernize existing 
plants. If this joint resolution shall be passed, without modifi- 
cation, authority will be given this board to do anything they 
please if it shall fall under the definition of modernizing or 
improving existing plants. 

Mr. McNARY, Mr. President, will“ the Senator from Ohio 
yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jonnson in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Ohio yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. McNARY. I should like to obtain more information as 
to the Senator’s views on this point. Would the Senator cur- 
tail the power proposed to be given to the board by this joint 
resolution to modernize the plants and put them on a more 
scientifie basis? , ; 

Mr. FESS. Yes; I would require the board, if it should need 
$100,000,000, to make a recommendation for that purpose to the 
Congress, in order that there might be a basis for the authori- 
zation to be given. 

Mr. MeNARY. Mr. President, the Senator from Ohio knows, 
if he has given the particular’ subject study—and I think he 
has—that the processes for which the Government bulldings 
at Muscle Shoals are now adopted are obsolete? 

Mr. FESS. I understand that. 

Mr. McNARY. Or, to use the milder term, they are obso- 
lescent. In order to bring them up to date and make them 


efficient, it would be necessary for the board probably to rebuild 
or to recondition or to remodel existing buildings at Muscle 
Shoals and Sheffield. Admitting, as the Senator does, the neces- 


' this entire proposal is founded on the item of power. 
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sity for that, I am wondering how he would fashion this pro- 
vision so to meet his own contention. 

Mr. FESS. I want to answer the Senator because he has 
studied this measure; it has been before the committee of which 
he has the direction, and he knews what he is talking about. 
For that reason I should like his attention, 

Paragraph (g) of the same section reads thus: 


The board is authorized to make alterations, modifications, or im- 
provements in existing plants and facilities. 


That is in addition to the language in the same section which 
I read a while ago. When we turn to the last page and read 
section 21 we find—and I should like the Senator from Oregon 


to note this—the following provision: 
That all appropriations necessary to carry out the provisions of this 


act are hereby authorized, 


There is no fixed limit on what the board may expend. The 
amount is left to its own judgment; the board does not need to 
come back here to ask for an authorization for the expenditure 
of hundreds of millions of dollars; but, if it sees fit to do so, 
it may go ahead and build such structures and spend such 
amounts of money as it may deem wise. It is not beholden to 
the Congress nor to the President nor to the Secretary of War, 
but is a law unto itself. Blanket authority is given by this 
joint resolution when it provides: 

That all appropriations necessary to carry out the provisions of this 
act are hereby authorized. 


When we shall pass this act the board will have unlimited 
authority for the expenditure of money. The only thing we 
could do would be when the board appeared before the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations and asked for a particular appropriation, 
which is already authorized, to fight it on the ground that it is 
not necessary; but Senators know what would be the result. 
In view of the fact that hundreds of millions of dollars have 
already been expended on the project, the argument would be 
made, “ We have now spent this money, and are we going to 
waste it or are we going to make an additional expenditure so 
as to make good what has heretofore been expended. Under 
those circumstances it is likely that Congress would make the 
appropriation. 

I think that is a most extraordinary grant of power; that it 
is one which never ought to be written into any bill. I do not 
believe it is wise to give to an independent board, in charge of 
a project on which $123,000,000 haye already been expended and 
in connection with which the pending measure authorizes the 
expenditure of $52,000,000 more, unlimited authority, in their 
own discretion, to make any improvements which they may see 
fit without asking for further authority. Further authority, of 
course, will not be necessary, for it is granted by the joint reso- 
lution now before us. 

I haye mentioned only two of the remarkable powers granted 
to the board. There are several others about which I should 
like to have the Senator from Oregon and the Senator from 
Nebraska think. On page 9 it is provided in effect that the 
project at Muscle Shoals shall always be regarded as an 
adjunct of national defense. The reason why we are not going 
to dismantle the obsolescent plant is that we may need nitrogen 
at any time if we should be precipitated into war. It is on that 
basis that authority was given in the first place to begin the 
project at Muscle Shoals, and it is on that basis that it is to be 
continued. It would be very unwise if we did not do what 
we could to insure the production of nitrogen for making ex- 
plosives in short order; but this joint resolution—I think I am 
right; I haye been trying to find out whether I am in error 
or not—makes no contact between the War Department and the 
board as to the condition of the plant. There is no provision 
in the joint resolution that the plant must be kept up to date. 
If this is a national-defense proposition, as it must be, and if 
the maintenance of the plant for the manufacture of explosives 
is important, then it must be kept up to date and modernized in 
every way, in order that it may produce materials for explo- 
sives quickly if an emergency should arise. Not only that, but 
there ought to be a close contact provided for by the joint 
resolution between the proposed independent board and the 
War Department, whose voice will express the need for explo- 
sives, So far as I can see, there is no such provision in the 
joint resolution, and I can not imagine that anyone would say 
that it is not necessary that such a provision should be within 
its four corners. 

In line 20, on page 9, the board is given authority— 

To produce, distribute, and sell electric power, as herein particularly 
specified. 


I think, perhaps, the strongest argument in connection with 
There 
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has been more stress put upon the fertilizer feature because of 
the need for fertilizer, but now we know that nitrates, as was 
said by the distinguished author of this measure, in his remark- 
ably strong presentation of the subject, occupying portions of 
two days—and nobody could listen to the argument of the 
Senator from Nebraska without being edified—there has been 
a decided change in the method of producing nitrogen. That 
fact is coming to be quite well known, and there is no need 
of anything more being said about it. We now know what 
we did not know when the plant was originally built, that the 
synthetic process, which is the modern method by which nitro- 
gen is produced, may enable us to become almost, if not entirely, 
rid of any danger which might ensue by reason of the Chilean 
monopoly of nitrates, 
` I recall when we first had this subject under consideration 
that was the bugbear; it was said that we must build the plant 
at Muscle Shoals and nust provide for the fixation of nitrogen 
by the method then proposed, because otherwise we might be 
the victims of the unfair methods of the Chilean nitrate mo- 
nopoly. To-day, with the tremendous strides that modern 
methods are making in the eight plants that the Senator from 
Nebraska detailed the other day, we are coming rapidly to the 
point where we are not going to be subject to the domination 
of any monopoly. That is one reason why it would have been 
unwise for us to undertake to go into the nitrate-fertilizer 
business at Muscle Shoals at the time we were talking about it, 
because it would have been Government competition that could 
run a plant at a loss, and pay up the losses, in competition 
with more modern methods that could produce at a less cost. 
I am not going to discuss the power feature further than 
this: To get at just how much authority is given, let me read 
section 9: 


The board is hereby empowered and authorized to sell the surplus 
power not used in its operations and for operation of locks and other 
works generated ať said steam plant and said dam to States, counties, 
municipalities, corporations, partnerships, or individuals, according to 
the policies hereinafter set forth, and to carry out said authority the 
board is authorized to enter into contracts for such sale for a term 
not exceeding 10 years and in the sale of such current by the board 
it shall give preference to States, counties, or municipalities purchas- 
ing said current for distribution to citizens and customers. 


Section 11 suggests the limit of this authority: 


In order to place the board upon a fair basis for making such con- 
tracts and for receiving bids for the sale of such power it is hereby ex- 
pressly authorized, either from appropriations made by Congress or 
from funds secured from the sale of such power to construct, lease, 
or authorize the construction of transmission lines within transmission 
distance in any direction from said Dam No. 2 and said steam plant. 


This is covering the whole field. There is no limit. We are 
not only producing the power, not only selling it, but we are 
now authorizing the Government to build transmission lines. 
That probably would naturally follow. Either the Government 
would have to do it or else the Government would lease from 
construction conrpanies that might be permitted to do it; or 
the Government might sell the power to be transmitted over 
privately constructed lines. 

The power feature of the Government in this bill has no 
limitation. It extends to the production of power, the trans- 
mission of power, the regulation of the price of power, and 
the building of transmission lines if it is necessary. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Brooxuarr in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Ohio yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. McNARY. I do not know what attitude the Senator took 
with respect to the decision arrived at in connection with the 
Boulder Canyon project. I shail be very happy if the Senator 
ee tell me whether he cast his vote for or against its adop- 

on. 

Mr. FESS. The Senator from Oregon evidently was not in 
the Chamber when I spoke of Boulder Canyon. The Boulder 
Canyon project is primarily a flood- control project with a by- 
product of power and also a by-product of possible irrigation. 
If that had been primarily a power project, I should have voted 
against it. As it was, I voted for it. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, that is conformable to my 
memory. If the Senator will permit me to make this observa- 
tion, in the Boulder Canyon bill the power rests with the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, who is the agent of the Government, to 
lease the right of the water for power, or to generate power 
through the construction of buildings and their equipment with 
the proper machinery and distribution of that power. The very 
same power that the Senator now criticizes in the Muscle Shoals 
measure is in the alternative but within the provisions of the 
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Boulder Canyon bill. If the policy is wrong in that instance, 
the policy must run through Government activities generally. 

I am wondering how the Senator can distinguish a principle 
when applied to power generated by the Government. In one 
ease, as in this, it is for national defense, the power being an 
incident. In the other case it is for flood control, power being 
the incident. The Senator knows, however, that under the Con- 
stitution and the decided cases the Government has no author- 
ity to appropriate money for the purpose of erecting a dam 
and developing power in a stream, unless it is associated with 
national defense or flood control or navigation. Consequently, 
whether we measure it by the Constitution or by the decided 
cases, the principle is inherently the same; and, having sup- 
ported it in one instance, I do not see how the Senator can be- 
tray it in another. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, the Senator from Oregon is cer- 
tainly capable of seeing the difference between a flood-control 
project with a by-product of power and a power project with a 
possible incidental control of floods. There is no control of 
floods in this bill outside of the Clinch River, and he knows it. 
That was put in, evidently, to spread the net of flood control 
over this power development. Secondly, the Senator would not 
have been so unfair as to have said to me, when we were dis- 
cussing the Boulder Dam bill, “ You can not vote for flood con- 
trol unless you go the whole hog on Government power con- 
trol.” He certainly would not have done such a thing. 

I repeat, the primary purpose and the determining fact in the 
passage as well as the introduction of the Boulder Dam bill was 
flood control; and had it not been for that the bill would not 
have gone through this body. Precisely the same thing is true 
in the case of Mississippi flood control. That is a Government 
function. That is not a State function. When, in the interest 
of protecting half a million citizens who might be overflowed at 
any time, a dam is built by the action of the Government at 
Boulder Canyon, and then, as an incident of that, the Government 
ean utilize power that otherwise would go to waste, I would not 
stand here and say that the Government should permit that 
power to go to waste. I say that the Government should permit 
that power to be developed, either by private enterprise or by 
the Government, and lease it to any other agency that might 
want to distribute it. 

That is not this case at all. The two things are entirely 
dissimilar. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. McNARY. The distinction is simply this: At Boulder 
Canyon the Government will develop about 1,000,000 horsepower 
which it can distribute as it pleases. At Muscle Shoals it will 
create and has the power to distribute about 50 per cent as 
much, 

Mr. FESS. It can do that. It may not do it. We wrote in 
the bill the authority to let the Government do it if it wanted 
to; and I think that is wise, and I go along as the Senator does. 
There is not very much difference between us, except that I 
think he is not fair when he tries to make out that if I voted 
for the control of power in the Boulder Dam measure, I have 
not any recourse; I have to go along with Muscle Shoals. I 
do not think he will say that. The two things are different. 

Mr. McNARY. No, Mr. President; I always hope to be 
fair—— 

Mr. FESS. The Senator is. 

Mr. McNARY. As my distinguished and able friend always 
is; but I was interested when the Senator was complaining 
about the great power in this measure which he did not follow 
as a principle, but still followed it, in my opinion—which I shall 
speak about a little later, probably—courageously and fondly in 
the Boulder Canyon bill. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, there is another feature about the 
power item to which I think we ought to have our attention 
called, and that is the enormous increase of the personnel of 
the Power Commission here at Washington that will be involved 
by this additional authority. 

As the Senator recalls, we have here some sort of a recon- 
ciliation between the Government and the States; and it ap- 
pears possible that there will be confusion when this power goes 
through the States and the Government, under the authority 
of the Power Commission, attempts to regulate it. There is a 
possibility of confusion there. I should think there would be 
danger of not being able to get a proper lessee or distributor, on 
the ground that a distributor that is subject to two regula- 
tions—namely, a State commission and a Federal commission— 
would not pay as good a price for it as he otherwise would 
pay. So it appears to me that that possible confusion, raising 
a doubt, will somewhat hurt the sale of the power to be dis- 
tributed through the States and ineyitably it will require a 
large increase of the personnel. 
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Mr. President, in regard to the amendment that was put in 
on behalf of Tennessee, I am not going to deal with that. I 
shall vote for the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG]. I know that the two Senators 
from Tennessee voted against the bill before. They stated 
clearly—there is no doubt about that—that they were not satis- 
fied with what their State got; and it is evident that this is the 
price that is put in the bill to secure their votes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

Mr. FESS. I yield to the Senator from Tennessee, 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] 
never even mentioned the matter to me when he put it in. I 
think I mentioned it to him a great many times during the 
debate here, 

Mr. FESS. The Senator has debated it on the floor here. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes. I want to say this, however: The 
Senator will recall that under the old system of national banks, 
where a banking business was involved, our Supreme Court 
held in a very celebrated case yery early in our history that the 
States had no right to tax Federal property and that branch 
banks could not be taxed. One of the most celebrated opinions 
eyer delivered by Mr. Marshall was to that effect. 

Mr. FESS. McCulloch against Maryland. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; McCulloch against Maryland. After 
that time the Congress, realizing the justice of Federal prop- 
erty being taxed in the various States, passed an act by which 
it permitted the property of national banks to be taxed in 
exactly the same way that all other property was taxed in a 
State, without discrimination, 

We have recognized that in other cases. We recognized that 
in the Boulder Dam act. We have recognized that in the case 
of other public institutions, We recognize that right here in the 
city of Washington, where the Federal Government pays a part 
of the taxes of the city of Washington on Federal property, 
in substance—my recollection is that we contribute $9,000,000 
as a lump sum to the taxation of Washington—because the 
Government owns a great deal of property here, and it is done. 
So the Congress has uniformly held at all times that right and 
justice require that where the Federal Government undertook 
to engage in business in a State, the Federal Government's 
property should be taxed like other property. 

In those cases of the national banks, the Boulder Dam act, 
the other acts that I have mentioned, and here in the city of 
Washington, if that is the right principle, in a case like this, 
where the Government goes into business, as it does, does not 
the Senator think that it is a proper principle that the States 
should have the right to tax this property? If a private com- 
pany developed the same property for the purpose of dis- 
tributing current, surely the Senator would agree that that 
would be taxed. Then why should not the States have the 
same right to tax under this plan? 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, the Senator from Tennessee has 
weukened his argument by the illustrations he has given. When 
this matter was last before us, the contention of the Senator 
from Tennessee was on the matter of State rights, the right of 
his State to have its activities free from infringement by the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is still the contention. 

Mr. FESS. I thought that was a pretty strong position. It 
appealed to me when Senators were making the argument. Now 
it will be noticed that the principle of State rights has been 
entirely surrendered on the basis that if they get a contribution 
of 5 per cent, that is all they need and they will be satisfied. 
The Senator is weakened in his argument because of that. He 
has abandoned the principle he discussed before, and is now 
putting the emphasis on the amount of contribution. I think 
the Senator must admit that. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I do not want to become con- 
troversial; I am interested in this discussion. The Senator 
stated a while ago that he voted for the Boulder Canyon project. 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. McNARY. In that legislation there was a provision, 
with which I am very familiar, having had something to do 
with its insertion, that out of the gross income from the sale of 
the power the States of Nevada and Arizona should receive 
18% per cent, making 37% per cent, and that is based upon 
the reclamation law, which provides for reimbursement to the 
reclamation fund 3714 per cent of the proceeds arising from the 
sale of public lands and oil leases on the public domain. If it 
was right, which I believe it was, to give Nevada and Arizona 
8714 per cent in lieu of taxation, what is wrong with giving 5 
per cent to Tennessee? 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, we again find ourselves in the 
situation where, in order not to defeat a great project, we accept 
some items in it which ought not to have been in it, and which 
the author of the bill did everything in his power to keep out 
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of it, but which got in by one vote. I do not think it can be 
maintained that, where a bill was contested, and I voted for it 
in order to get a big project through, I am compelled now to 
admit that it was right. There is not a bill any of us vote for 
which does not contain some items we wish were out of it, and 
which we would get out if we could. To a friend who was com- 
plaining yesterday about the tariff bill I said, There is not a 
man in the world who is satisfied with it. There are items that 
get into a bill that we wish were not in it, but we vote for the 
bill because of the larger interests, but do not approve some 
things which ought not to have gone into the bill.” 

I am going to offer an amendment, when the time comes, to 
strike out the Cove Creek project. I am going to offer it on the 
basis that that is new and would add a tremendous expenditure 
to what we already have poured in. The claim of the pro- 
ponents of the measure is, “ You can not waste this money; you 
can not junk the plant.” I agree with that. Since we have 
expended $125,000,000, we have to expend $52,000,000 more, and 
when that is expended, the Lord only knows what it will be 
claimed must be expended im addition in order to save what we 
have already put into it. It is all so indeterminate, so incon- 
clusive, that it seems to me it is taking tremendous risks on the 
part of the Government just because it is big enough to stand 
any kind of a loss it might suffer. 

The provision as to flood control, it seems to me, is wholly 
unjustifiable. 

Mr. President, any expenditure of funds without some guar- 
anty that at least the interest on those funds will be remitted. 
or will be at least forthcoming some time, is not a principle any 
sound business in the world would ever think of. Yet here is 
a project on which we have gotten about 2 per cent on our 
investment, if we consider only that particular project; if we 
consider the whole thing, it would be less than a fraction of 
1 per cent. With the expenditures we have made, without any 
income to speak of, we now propose to go on to additional 
expenditures and throw more into the hole. It seems to me it 
is wholly unjustified, and no man who has any concern in the 
expenditure of the taxes of the people could do that with as 
little assurance that there would be any income from it as we 
have to-day. I notice different items in the bill of new con- 
struction which run up to more than $50,000,000. 

These are the observations I wanted to make on the bill itself. 
I think probably the most serious thing in the bill is the blanket 
authority authorizing this expenditure, without specifying what 
the expenditure is to be for, but all appropriations necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this act are hereby authorized. We 
notice that the board is to be permitted to go on with construe- 
tion work without any limitation. That to me seems very seri- 
ous, and I can not imagine anyone willing to give such blanket 
authority to an independent group of three men chosen by the 
President and confirmed by this body. 

Before I take my seat I want to state succinctly why I do not 
want the Government to go into the operation of power plants, 
I think everybody must admit that if the Government is 
launched into any commercial transaction in which there are 
any great number of units it is unfair for the Government to 
compete with those private industries. The danger is that the 
Government’s competition will put out of business the inde- 
pendent units, and it seems to me that it is not a fair proposi- 
tion, in spite of what has been said in the tariff discussion. 

Senators have listened time after time to the argument that 
one plant is inefficient, that another plant is efficient, that a 
large plant that is efficient does not need protection; and if a 
little plant does not become efficient, then let it die. We have 
heard that argument day after day in this body from distin- 
guished Senators. I think while there is some force in the argu- 
ment that any plant must become modern if it wants to live, it 
is not fair to say that private industry must become sufficiently 
modern to compete with the Government. For the Government 
to go into such activities means the destruction of equality of 
opportunity, the abandonment of the fundamental principle of 
the American system, and it seems to me we ought not to do it. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. BLEASE. I am very much interested in the Senator's 
argument along that line. I would like to hear him on this 
proposition: Suppose the individuals or corporate interests of 
which he speaks get control of the enterprise; for instance, 
get control of this dam and will not allow it to be operated. 
Would it not be better to let the Government take charge of it 
and handle it, or would it be better to yield? 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I think the Senator and I would 
not differ as to that. There is a great drift to-day toward con- 
centration throughout the world. I do not think it would be 
wise for us to attempt to interfere with that general drift. 
It is in the interest both of lower cost to the public and more 
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efficient production. But it will never do to allow the concentra- 
tion to go uncontrolled. The Government must keep its regu- 
latory power over all units of production which might become 
monopolistic. I think there is no doubt in our minds about 
that necessity. But when we are considering an industry in 
which may citizens are engaged, if the Government goes into 
competition with those citizens, the Government does not count 
the elements of cost those citizens must count, and if the Goy- 
ernment does not proceed in a way that will lead to a profit, 
but runs the business at a loss, and then out of the Treasury 
makes up the loss, it is unfair to the individual producer who is 
in competition with the Government. 

The Senator knows there has been a demand on the part of 
certain groups that we lower the rate of transportation, even 
though it goes below the cost of actual service, the Government 
to make up out of the Treasury any loss caused by the cheaper 
transportation. That is not wise. Yet that is demanded by a 
great many very good people. 

The Senator is cognizant of the fact that there is a claim 
that there is no relationship between what the Postal Service 
costs and what we get from it, and that whether it is self-sup- 
porting or not is not a question, that whatever loss there is we 
should make up out of the Treasury. I would rather see the 
Postal Service self-supporting. I am merely mentioning that as 
illustration of what the Government does when it starts in busi- 
ness; in other words, if a thing must be done, we will carry it 
on even at a loss. 

My fear is that when we enter on Government operation where 
a large number of people are interested, even though the power 
could be furnished cheaper by private enterprise, through inven- 
tion and initiative, the Government might produce it at a larger 
cost, and yet go ahead and pay the losses out of the Treasury; 
because we have a bottomless Treasury we can pay any loss 
that comes about. 

I say to my friend from South Carolina that what strikes me 
as strange, having some fair familiarity with the position the 
fathers throughout the South took on questions of this kind, 
is the changed attitude of the people of the South. Jefferson 
said that that is the best government which governs least. 
Jefferson never wanted to put the Government into competition 
with individuals. Jefferson did not want to meet the Govern- 
ment in every person he met on the street. He did not want 
to multiply Government agents; and that was a sound rule, and 
it permeated the whole country. Of course, Hamilton did not 
take that view. He took the other view, that the Government’s 
functions should be enlarged. With that as a fundamental prin- 
ciple upon which we have built, to see how we are tumbling 
over ourselves to put the Government into business is a thing I 
can not understand. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator from 
Ohio that so far as I am concerned I stand right with Jefferson 
yet. 

Mr. FESS. I am glad to hear it. 

I recall, as everyone does, the difficulty we had in dismantling 
the war machine after the war closed. During the war we 
really called upon almost every agency under Government direc- 
tion to win the war. We took over the railroads and went into 
the shipping business. When we came to the end of the war 
and wanted to return to normalcy, a great struggle took place 
in the Congress. There never was a greater struggle to take 
place in this and the other body than the effort to get out of 
Government operation of the things we had taken on during the 
war. President Wilson made the fight to set the day when we 
could return the railroads, and what a fight we had over that 
matter. Whenever anybody said that the railroads had not 
operated profitably under the Government, it was said in reply, 
and I think properly so, that during the war they had not a 
fair chance and that that was not a good example of Govern- 
ment operation. It was not the best example, of course, but the 
truth is that when the war ended the transportation system of 
the United States was in bad shape. Eight years after rail 
transportation had been turned back to private hands we had 
15 per cent better transportation with 15 per cent less cost, with 
a return from 1 to 5 per cent, and with wages that were in- 
creased 121 per cent over the pre-war basis, while Government 
employees’ compensation increased only 65 per cent. There is 
a splendid example of what private enterprise will do in contrast 
with what Government enterprise will do. 

One reason why I am opposed to the Government going into 
a business like this is that it has such a deadening effect. The 
routine, the deadly uniformity, the deadening effect upon indi- 
viduals employed is obvious to everybody. There is no liberty. 
Bureaucracy spreads its net and kills the spirit. What I want 
to see is the liberalism in the life of the Nation that we see in 
the freedom of the press, the freedom of speech, the freedom 
of assembly, the open door of opportunity, the freedom of lead- 
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ership where leadership does not come through seniority in 
service but comes through the rugged struggle of merit in the 
work. I want to see those avenues kept open, and they can 
not be kept open under Government operation. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McCuttocu in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Ohio yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, will the Senator let me say 
just a word before he yields to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. FESS. I yield first to the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. BLEASE. I want to invite the Senator from Ohio to 
move his seat over to this side of the Chamber! [Laughter.] 

Mr. NORRIS. So far as I am concerned, I am ready to give 
unanimous consent! [Laughter.] 

Mr. FESS. I yield now to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The Senator has been discussing the 
tremendously important question of Government operation of 
the railroads. Does not the Senator know that the operating 
expenses increased $1,485,000,000 the first year after the rail- 
roads were turned back to private operation? 

Mr. FESS. That may be, because they had been so run down 
under Government operation that they had to do something to 
get them into proper condition to operate when they came back 
into private hands. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Does not the Senator know that in fact 
the railroads were overmaintained by the Government and were 
turned back many hundreds of millions of dollars in better con- 
dition than they were before? 

Mr. FESS. Oh, no! 

Mr. BROOKHART. Does not the Senator know that that was 
reported by the Railroad Administration, through James G. 
Davis, a railroad attorney from my own State? 

Mr. FESS. If that is true, I am sorry for the report and 
for the reporter. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The report is true. 

Mr. FESS. The Senator from Iowa can not stand it to hear 
anyone talk about Government operation of the railroads not 
being a success. He is the only man in the world who would 
be free to say that Government operation was a success. 

Mr. BROOKHART. It was a $1,485,000,000 better success 
than under the private operation that followed when the roads 
were turned back to private hands. That is the actual fact. 

Mr. FESS. I do not know how the Senator from Iowa 
travels. I presume that he must travel in a “l-hoss shay” 
and not on the railroad. It seems to me the Senator otherwise 
could not make such a statement. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I paid my share of the $1,485,000,000. 

Mr. FESS. The Senator ought to have paid more, because 
he is wrong in wanting the Government to continue the opera- 
tion of the railroads. The Senator is one of the men who did 
not want the Government to give up the operation of the rail- 
roads, and he has been disappointed ever since he was com- 
pelled to see Government operation given up. The Senator and 
I, on that question, are just as far apart as the poles. 

Mr. BROOKHART. We ought not to be apart on the facts, 
and I have studied the facts and know what they are. 

Mr. FESS. Facts are like statistics in that they serve the 
man who is using them. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I think this thing of decrying the Gov- 
ernment in everything it does is a species of criticism of the 
Government that is not justified. I believe in my Government. 
I believe it can do things as good as anybody can do them. 

Mr. FESS. That is a splendid argument back home. Every 
man who walks the street can be told that he owns the Govern- 
ment; that he, as a part of the Government, owns the railroads; 
and he has a feeling of self-respect, though he may not have a 
penny of his own; but if he can be made to believe that as a 
part of the Government he owns the railroads, he would rather 
have it that way although he has to walk. : 

Mr. BROOKHART. But the trouble about the railroad prop- 
aganda is that it is all put out by the railroad owners. 

Mr. FESS. I am not talking about propaganda. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The newspapers took their side of the 
question. 

Mr. FESS. I am talking about efficiency of transportation 
under private operation as compared with operation under 
Government direction. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Government operation under war condi- 
tions was better than private operation, without war conditions, 
immediately following the war. 

Mr. FESS. That may seem true to the Senator from Iowa, 
but it is not true to another man living in the United States 
of America. 

Mr. BROOKHART. It is true to every man who has studied 
the facts, but to a Senator who has only read the newspapers 
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and followed the propaganda published in the newspapers, it is 
not true, of course. 

Mr. FESS. If it were not that I like my erring friend from 
Iowa so much, I would say something very caustic about him, 
but I will not do so because of my feeling for him personally. 

Mr. BROOKHART. It would not offend me in the least. 

Mr. FESS. The Senator from Iowa is right on most ques- 
tions except economic questions, and I do not know of any eco- 
nomic question upon which he is right. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I presume the Senator from Ohio is 
thoroughly in favor of the railroads under the law robbing the 
farmers of hundreds of millions of dollars and sending them 
into bankruptcy, while railroad stocks and bonds have gone to 
the sky. I presume I am wrong on that economic proposition. 

Mr. FESS. The Senator from Ohio does not go along with 
the Senator from Iowa, who wants to reduce the rates on the 
railroads below the cost of the service, While demanding the 
highest possible wages for the railroad employees he is also 
demanding the lowest possible rates for the shipper. To get 
the vote of the railway man he can say, “I am in favor of your 
getting the highest possible wages,” while he hopes to get the 
vote of the shipper by saying, “I am for low freight rates.” 
He can get away with that out in Iowa, but he can not get 
away with it in this Chamber. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The thing we can get away with in every 
chamber is that the law has now put a value on the railroads 
$7,000,000,000 greater than the market value quoted on the 
stock exchange at the time that value was put upon them. 
Paying the return on that $7,000,000,000 is what gives the 
farmer trouble. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. GLENN. I was very much interested in the novel posi- 
tion taken by the Senator from Iowa a moment ago. It was at 
least novel to him, as I have understood him all the time to 
State at least that he had confidence in his Government. I won- 
8 what member or officer of the Government he had in 
mind. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I did not refer to the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I was saying, when my genial 
friend from Iowa interjected his usual interruption, that I am 
very much opposed to haying the Government do anything that 
can be done by private enterprise. We have built a system 
unlike any the world has ever known. We are 150 years old. 
We have been builded upon the basis of equal opportunity in 
the rivalry of life that insures economic freedom. I want to 
assure my friend from lowa if he wants a liberalism really 
based on the freedom of the individual to make the most out of 
himself, whether it be in profession or otherwise, if we have 
failed to secure economic freedom we have lost the very sub- 
structure of our great establishment here in America. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I want to ask the Senator from Ohio if 
he thinks the farmers of the country have achieved economic 
freedom under the economic system about which he talks? 

Mr. FESS. If the Senator from Iowa would discontinue his 
propaganda in trying to make out that the farmers are broke 
I think the situation would be helped. There is no industry on 
God's earth that could stand offensive propaganda against it 
and attacks on its condition such as have been made upon the 
farmer. If the farmer is not broke he will be made to think 
he is broke. I do not know of any industry that could survive 
that kind of propaganda. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The propaganda they can not stand is 
the low prices paid to them for what they produce and the high 
prices they have to pay the railroads at the same time in the 
way of freight rates. 

Mr. FESS. Let me cite a concrete example: We came here 
in an effort to give to the agriculturists equal opportunity with 
industry. That was the purpose of the calling of the special 
session. The Senator from Iowa thought the only way that 
could be done would be for the Government to fix the price of 
the thing the farmer sells, and to make it high enough that it 
would buy his needs without any regard to the law which fixes 
prices. In other words, he does not discriminate between fixing 
a price and creating a value. The Government, of course, can 
fix a price at any point and at any figure it desires. But that 
does not determine the value of the article and does not deter- 
mine the purchasing power of that article. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President 

Mr. FESS. Will the Senator wait until I get through with 
him on this proposition? 

That is the difficulty. The Senator finally, believing that the 
Farm Board, under the farm-relief legislation, had the authority 
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to do what he wanted it to do, has been finding fault with the 
administration of the Farm Board because it will not do what 
the law does not authorize it to do. Here we are with a Farm 
Board created by law, given authority to administer the market- 
ing situation, and we are having it criticized on the floor of the 
Senate almost every day because it has not been able to do 
what some Senators expected it to do. That is the strongest, 
most concrete objection to the Government getting into busi- 
ness. We create a Government agency and give it some author- 
ity over commerce, and then every Senator dissatisfied with 
what is resulting comes in and demands that the agency do 
what it has no authority to do. 

That is the danger of putting the Government into business, 
The agency created is held responsible, but Senators and Repre- 
sentatives, as members of the Government, instead of assisting 
the agency in working out its problems, constantly interfere with 
it in its regular processes. If there is a stronger argument 
against the policy and system which the Senator from Iowa 
favors than this one concrete example affords, I should like to 
know what it is. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I will tell the Senator 
what it is. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. FHSS. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The Senator from Ohio voted to put the 
Government into the railroad business and to fix their value and 
their rates; the Senator voted to put the Government into busi- 
ness in the case of the banks and to give them a monopoly of 
the deposits of the people of the country; he voted for the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, appointed by the President and confirmed 
by the Senate, with power to fix the discount rate; the Senator 
voted to put the Government into business in the case of the 
industries of the country and to protect them by tariff rates 
which prevent competition and enables them to fix their own 
prices at their factories without competition; but now, when I 
ask that something of the same kind shall be done for the 
farmers, the Senator cites that as a “ horrible example” of the 
Government in business. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I very much doubt the wisdom of 
such discussions as that now in progress in the Chamber; but 
I can not allow these statements of the Senator from Iowa to go 
without some attention. 

The Senator from Iowa says that we put the Government 
into the railroad business. He overlooks the fact that the Gov- 
ernment was not in the railroad business except to regulate the 
rates of the railroads; and when the Government undertook to 
regulate the rates of the railroads it was not on bebalf of the 
railroads but it was on behalf of the public. The railroads 
fought the proposition every inch of the way and when the 
Government took over the railroads it was done against their 
Will. 

Mr. BROOKHART rose. 

Mr. FESS. I am not going to yield any further to this kind 
of interruption. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Very well. 

Mr. FESS. As to the Government taking possession of the 
railroads, when the World War came, there is to-day, I think, 
no one who does not believe that we would have had a better 
system of transportation during the war if the Government had 
not taken the railroads over; but we thought it was necessary 
to do it; the President felt it was; the Congress feit it was; 
and we took them over. We immediately loaded down trans- 
portation with regulations and expenditures, taking away from 
the railroads every right except to pay the bills. The rail- 
roads could not say what the rates should be; they could not 
say what their outgo should be. All they had a right to do 
was to pay the bills that were fixed on them by the Govern- 
ment. When the Government turned the railroads back to their 
owners it turned them back in fulfillment of the contract made 
when it took them over, that they should be turned back in as 
good condition as when they were taken over. The law of 1920 
embodied that condition, and now the Senator from Iowa is 
complaining about it, saying that we put the Government into 
the railroad business and that we put the Government into the 
banking business. The Government was put into the banking 
business in order to protect the public against usurious rates 
of interest and to protect the depositors from the violation of 
sound banking rules. 

The Senator from Iowa must understand that when the Gov- 
ernment has gone into the activities to which he has referred 
it went into them on the demand of the public, in the interest 
of the public, and not in the interest of the banks or in the 
interest of the railroads. No, Mr. President, the Government 
ought not to invade the field of private enterprise in the case 
of any activity that private enterprise can carry on. If it 
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assumes the dimensions of a monopoly, then let the Govern- 
ment regulate or control the monopoly in the interest of the 
public. When, however, private enterprise is superseded by 
Government operation the power of initiative is surrendered, 
equality of opportunity is surrendered; efficiency of service, 
which depends largely upon promotion on the basis of merit 
instead of on the basis of seniority, is surrendered. 

I do not want the Government to enlarge its legitimate field 
of operations and to engage in industry, for I am afraid of 
bureaucracy. It would be dangerous to the man engaged in 
business; it would be dangerous to the Government; it would 
not be for the welfare of the public. 

My solution of the problem by which we are confronted 
would be to adopt the suggestion of the President, to refer the 
matter to a commission, with instructions to report a disposi- 
tion of this property in the way of leasing it on acceptable 
terms so as to avoid Government operation. 

In case there could not be arranged a suitable lease under 
which the Government would be assured of the protection of its 
rights, then it would be a question of whether it shouid be 
operated by the Government or abandoned, and in that con- 
tingency I would not hesitate; as between the two I would say, 
bad as is operation by the Government, I would rather not 
junk the property. 

Mr. President, I understand there is an amendment pending, 
but I will offer an amendment as soon as it is in order to 
strike out two sections of the joint resolution, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
VANDENBERG]. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I inquire if the Senator from 
Ohio has concluded? 

Mr. FESS. I have. 

Mr. BORAH. I understood the Senator from Mississippi 
IMr. STEPHENS] was going to speak. 

Mr. STEPHENS obtained the floor. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, will the Senator from Missis- 
sippi yield for the purpose of suggesting the absence of a 
quorum? 

Mr. STEPHENS. Personally, I care nothing about a quorum 
„being present; but I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. McNARY. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Frazier Kendrick Simmons 
Ashurst George McCulloch moot 

aird Gillett McKellar Steck 
Barkley Glass peo § Steiwer 
Bingham Glenn Metca Stephens 

lack 0 Loses Ivan 
Blease Goldsborough Norbeck Swanson 
Borah Gould Norris Thomas, Idaho 
Bratton Hale e Thomas, Okla. 
Brookhart Harris Oddie Townsend 
Broussard rrison Overman ings 
Capper Hatfield Phipps Vandenberg 
Caraway Hayden Pine agner 
Connally Hebert Pittman Walcott 
Copeland Heflin Robinson, Ind. Walsh, Mass. 
Couzens Howell Schall Walsh, Mont. 
Dale Johnson Sheppard Watson 
Dill Jones Shipstead Wheeler 
Fess Kean Shortridge 


Mr. PHIPPS. My colleague [Mr. WATERMAN] is necessarily 
absent. I ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-five Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

[Mr. STEPHENS addressed the Senate. His speech was with- 
held from the Recorp.] 

Mr. NORRIS obtained the floor. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr, President, will the Senator yield to 
enable me to suggest the absence of a quorum? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BrooxHarrt in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Nebraska yield to the Senator from Ten- 
nessee for that purpose? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Capper Glass Heflin 
Ashurst Caraway Glenn Howell 
Enrile Copeland TEE a e 
r Topelan’ oldsborou, ones 
Bingham Couzens Gould Kean 
lack Dale Hale Kendrick 
Blease Dill Harris eCulloch 
rah Fess Harrison McKellar 
Bratton Frazier Hatfield MeN: 
Brookhart George Hayden Metcalt 
ro Gille e Moses 
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Norbeck Robinson, Ind. Steiwer Vandenberg 
Norris Schall Stephens Wagner 

Nye Sheppard ivan Walcott 
Oddie Shipstead Swanson Walsh, Mass. 
Overman Shortridge Thomas, Idaho Walsh, Mont. 
Phipps Simmons Thomas, Okla, Watson 

Pine Smoot Townsend Wheeler 
Pittman Steck Tydings 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-five Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I hope Senators will remain 
in the Chamber, because I understand the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. VANDENBERG] desires a roll call on his amendment, and 
personally I think he ought to have a roll call. I shall occupy 
only a few minutes. I would not do that if it were not for the 
fact that in my opening discussion I paid no attention to this 
particular provision of the joint resolution except as I was 
questioned about it on the floor of the Senate. 

The truth is, as I said before, that this is the only new pro- 
vision in the joint resolution. Except for it, the joint resolu- 
tion is just like the one we passed before. If Senators will re- 
member or if they will look up the Recorp they will find that 
when we had this matter up before an amendment was offered 
having for its object the same thing, though in different lan- 
guage, that I had in mind in inserting this provision in the 
joint resolution. 

I opposed it at that time, but I announced then that I was in 
favor of the principle involved, and I assured the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. BLACK], who offered the amendment, that, if the 
bill were passed, when we secured definite information on the 
subject so that we could put in a percentage that would be just 
and proper, I would favor amending the measure by a subse- 
quent act, making provision for what I have provided in the 
language which we have been discussing in the pending joint 
resolution. 

Let me explain first just what it is. There is in the joint 
resolution a provision that out of the proceeds of the sale of 
power the board shall pay to the State of Tennessee 5 per cent 
of the gross amount derived from the sale of power generated 
at Coye Creek Dam in Tennessee, and 5 per cent to Alabama of 
the gross proceeds derived from the sale of power generated at 
Dam No. 2. Then it is provided, that after Cove Creek Dam shall 
be constructed, the board shall ascertain how much the power 
at Dam No. 2 shall have been increased by the construction of 
the Cove Creek Dam, and shall then pay 2% per cent of the 
gross proceeds of the sale of that increased quantity of power 
to Alabama and 214 per cent to Tennessee. 

The question has arisen, first, whether it is right to put any 
such provision in the pending measure. I said when I was in- 
terrogated that, in my judgment, it was a 2-sided question. 
It is not vital to this measure to have this amendment voted up 
or voted down, but it does involve a principle upon which I 
have had definite ideas for a good many years. 

The Government is going into Alabama and into Tennessee for 
the purpose of embarking on a project in aid of the national 
defense, in aid of flood control, and for the purpose of improv- 
ing navigation. Those are three perfectly legitimate govern- 
mental functions, It is also proposed to go into those States 
for the purpose of producing power at Dam No. 2 in order to 
provide for national defense and also to experiment in the pro- 
duction of fertilizer. Those two objects are also admitted to. 
be within the purview of governmental function. It happens 
that in performing those governmental functions more power 
will be developed than will be necessary to carry on those gov- 
ernmental functions, or at least that is our belief, and I have 
no doubt that will be the result. The joint resolution, therefore, 
provides that such surplus power shall be sold. 

I am not advocating, and not for a moment do I believe, that 
the Federal Government ought to pay anything in lieu of taxa- 
tion to any State so long as it is performing a governmental 
function in that State, and the pending joint resolution does not 
provide for the payment of any tax on account of the perform- 
ance of governmental functions. The Government will use a 
large amount of the power developed in the operation of locks; 
if we should have war the Government would be enabled to 
produce explosives; and in time of peace the Government will 
engage in large-scale experimentation in the production of fer- 
tilizer. In connection with those activities no tax is to be paid, 
and it would not be proper to pay any. So Senators are wrong 
when they say that this is a proposition indirectly to levy a 
tax against the Federal Government. The joint resolution does 
not do that. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. SWANSON. Let me see if I understand the Senator's 
contention. I wish to vote for the measure, if possible. As I 
understand, under the joint resolution as now framed no tax 
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whatever is imposed on power which the Government may use 
for experimentation in the production of fertilizer? 

Mr. NORRIS. None whatever. 

Mr. SWANSON. And no tax is to be imposed upon any ac- 
tivity of the Government which involves the performance of a 
governmental function? 

Mr. NORRIS. Not a bit. 

Mr. SWANSON. Is that made clear in the joint resolution? 

Mr. NORRIS. It is made perfectly clear. 

Mr. SWANSON. So that no activity of the Government in 
performing a governmental function can be taxed, 

Mr. NORRIS. Not a single one, 

Mr. SWANSON. Then, as I understand from the Senator's 
statement, if the Government's activity shall produce a surplus 
of power which it desired to dispose of, as a private corpora- 
tion would dispose of pawer produced by it, in that event, the 
Government deriving such surplus power as a result of perform- 
ing a governmental function, it is to do the same thing as a 
good citizen or a corporation in Alabama would do in similar 
circumstances, and pay a percentage to the State. The Senator 
thinks that is right? 

Mr. NORRIS. I do. 

Mr. SWANSON, Is the joint resolution limited entirely to 
that? 

Mr. NORRIS. It is limited entirely to that. 

Mr. SWANSON. So the Government is to make payments to 
the States of Alabama and Tennessee only when it sells sur- 
plus power, as in the case of a merchant who sells merchandise 
or of a power company which sells power? In that event the 
Government pays a tax to Tennessee and Alabama? 

Mr. NORRIS. Exactly. 

Mr. SWANSON. Just as a private corporation would pay a 
tax under similar circumstances? 

Mr. NORRIS. If it were a private corporation, it would have 
to pay taxes on its property in those States. 

Mr. SWANSON, Now let me ask another question. I recog- 
nize that we can not allow Government property to be subject 
to the imposition of taxes by the States, because in that way, 
by the power of taxation, the States might be able utterly to 
destroy what the Government was properly undertaking to do. 
Consequently I think there should be no tax in such a case, 
In this instance, however, is the tax such a one as the State 
would impose on private parties in similar circumstances? 

Mr. NORRIS. It was my intention to present some figures 
along that line and I shall do so before I conclude. I have 
tried to get as nearly as I could the equivalent of what a pri- 
vate party would pay for the same thing. The Government 
ought not to pay a tax equivalent to a tax a private party 
would pay on the entire property involved. That is not what 
it is proposed to do, because a portion of that property is used 
for governmental purposes. So that the rate provided in the 
joint resolution—and it was fixed in accordance with the best 
information that I could obtain; and I will give the figures 
soon—is less than the average individual would pay as a tax; 
it is less than the average electric-light company would pay as 
a tax. The Senator will observe that it is not proposed that 
the Government shall pay an equivalent tax on the entire value 
of the property. 

Mr. SWANSON. I do not think that would be right. 

Mr. NORRIS. Neither do I. 

Mr. SWANSON. The State would have no right to tax the 
Government property used for governmental purposes. 

Mr. NORRIS. A portion of that property is used for govern- 
mental purposes and for experimental purposes, 

Mr. SWANSON. And the Senator is satisfied that that por- 
tion of the property used for governmental purposes will be 
free of taxation? 

Mr. NORRIS. Absolutely. 

Mr. SWANSON. It is only when the Government sells power, 
as a merchant sells merchandise or a power company sells 
power, that it pays taxes, on the power it sells, and no more. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, while I am in favor of the 
provision in the joint resolution referred to by the Senator, and 
intend to vote for it, I do not want it understood that I agree 
with the measure which the Senator has set forth. I believe 
that Congress has on many occasions established the policy 
where there was a surplus in the hands of the Government to 
utilize it to pay to the States an equivalent for the loss of the 
potential taxable property. We may go back first when the 
Government took property in the States and put it in forest 
reserves. That was a governmental function, as is the function 
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provided for in the pending joint resolution. The Government 
owned the land, because it was public land; the Government 
owned the timber, because it was on public land. The Govern- 
ment placed it in forest reserves for the sole purpose of con- 
servation. What did it do? It turned over to the States a 
large portion of the money derived from the sale of timber on 
those reserves. 

Coming down further, when we passed the oil leasing act, 
which was enacted in order to conserve the oil of this country 
for the benefit of the people, by that very act when the Govern- 
ment withdrew from private acquisition immense areas of sup- 
posed oil lands in various States it said, “It would be imposing 
too much on the States to withdraw such areas from taxation 
for the benefit of the whole public without any compensation 
to the States.” So what did the Government do? It turned 
over to the States practically all the royalties which were de- 
rived from that oil—all except 10 per cent—it turned over 36 
per cent to the State and 51 per cent to the reclamation fund 
for the Western States, 

The Senator will remember also what was done in the case 
of Oregon, when the Government appropriated out of the Treas- 
ury of the United States an amount of money equal to what 
would have been received from taxation on the railroad lands if 
they had been sold. i 

So I say that, while I am going to vote for the Senator's 
proposition, I do not want it to be understood hereafter that 
I agreed to the measure he suggested. Although the Senator 
may be right or wrong, I think the true measure has always 
been, when the Government removes from the potentiality of 
taxation property in a State for the benefit of all the people 
of the United States, and it derives funds from the use of such 
property, that those funds should be turned over to the States 
where the property is removed in an amount which would be 
equivalent to that which would be received if it were taken up 
by private individuals, 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the Senator's argument, as I 
understand it, does not conflict with mine. I agree with his 
proposition; I am not finding fault with it; I do not think 
what I am proposing here in the case of the pending measure 
is at all in conflict with the Senator's idea. The amount in- 
volved in the case of the withdrawal of oil lands and the amount 
involved in the proposition before us are two entirely different 
things, but the principle is just the same. 

Let me make it plain, if I have not already done so, in just 
a word. Then I will give the figures which I have obtained 
from my research, 

Suppose the Senator from Michigan, who is honoring me with 
his presence, owned Dam No. 2; he would be taxed on its value, 
and if the Government got any power from him for the pur- 
pose of experimentation or for the purpose of operating locks 
it would have to pay him for it, and very properly so. Like- 
wise he would pay the State of Alabama a tax on its value. 
Now, see the difference between his ownership and ownership 
by the Government. The Government owns it; the Government 
does something as a governmental activity—a perfectly legiti- 
mate governmental function. When the Government is per- 
forming its functions we can not admit the principle that it 
must be subjected to State taxation; nobody would stand for 
that. 

I have undertaken in this measure to differentiate, to say that 
as to that part of this property, which is to be used in mak- 
ing fertilizer, in experimentation, that part of it which is to 
be used for locks, that part of it which is to be used for 
other governmental purposes the Government shall not pay 
a tax. That applies, of course, to Dam No. 2. So we do not com- 
pensate Alabama for the entire loss that it would sustain by the 
Government owning that property rather than a private party 
owning it. If we did, it would, in effect, be taxing the Federal 
Government by a State. However, in performing a proper gov- 
ernmental function, if there is sufficient water stored at Cove 
Creek to help make the Tennessee River navigable, to help con- 
trol the flood waters of the Mississippi River and the Mississippi 
Valley as well as of the Tennessee River, and there is also ob- 
tained more power than is needed for those governmental! pur- 
poses, everybody admits that we should sell it. It is provided 
in the joint resolution that it shall be sold, first, to municipal- 
ities, to States, and so forth. In that case, we are going beyond 
a governmental function, and yet the power derived comes from 
the performance of a governmental function. So the joint reso- 
lution undertakes to levy a tax—it is not called a tax but a per- 
centage to be paid to the State upon that excess or surplus of 
power. I have fixed that tax in the joint resolution at 5 per 
cent. 

When we had this subject under consideration previously, in 
opposing an amendment that proposed to do what is now provided 
for, I said I believed the principle was right, but I was not 
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prepared to say how much the percentage should be. I have 
devoted a great deal of time to the subject; I have had very ex- 
tensive correspondence with experts in different parts of the 
United States and with Government officials, and still, I admit, 
I have not reached a satisfactory conclusion. I can not say to 
any degree of mathematical certainty what that rate should be; 
but I have placed it lower than the average, because there is a 
part of this property that ought to be free from taxation, as I 
have explained. 

I want to give you now the results of my investigation, and 
then Senators can vote as they please. 

I have here, reduced to tax on gross receipts, the figures for 
the Alabama Power Co. That is right in this vicinity. It pays 
on an average 6.41 per cent of its gross receipts for taxes. 

The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co. pays 8 per cent. 

The Commonwealth Edison Co. of Chicago pays 6.58 per cent. 

The Consolidated Gas, Electric Light & Power Co. of Balti- 
more pays 5.87 per cent. 

The Detroit Edison Co. pays 5.34 per cent. 

The Edison Co. of Boston—that is estimated, but it is esti- 
mated at 12.20 per cent of its gross income. I can hardly be- 
lieve that that is accurate, but those are the figures that have 
come to me, 

The New York Edison Co. pays 5.36 per cent. 

The Duquesne Light Co. of Pittsburgh—and you will see how 
these vary—pays 2.91 per cent. You will find Pennsylvania 
pretty easy on its electric-light companies, 

The Philadelphia Electric Co. pays 3.1 per cent as taxes. 

The West Penn Power Co, furnishes power over a large por- 
tion of the State of Pennsylvania. Its gross operating revenue 
was over $15,000,000. I have already given the percentage of 
the Philadelphia Electric Co., but to show that these are not 
small companies, I will state that its gross operating revenue 
was nearly $37,000,000. The West Penn Power Co. paid 2.07 
per cent, making an average in Pennsylvania of 2.83 per cent, 
and an average of these other companies, taken at random from 
different parts of the country, of 6.95 per cent. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Are those figures inclusive of all taxes 
paid by these corporations? ; 

Mr. NORRIS. No; the Federal income tax is not included. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. But they include State and local and 
all other taxes? > 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; State and local taxes. In other words, 
this is just exactly what a private owner of Dam No. 2 would 
have to pay, as I understand. 

I took up the matter with the Government. I took it up with 
the Federal Power Commission and tried to get something 
definite. I have here figures given me by Mr. Merrill when he 
was executive secretary of the Federal Power Commission. In 
his figures, running over a term of four years in Alabama, he 
gives me the result that the total tax in that State for com- 
panies generating and selling electricity is 6.8 per cent of their 
gross income. In Michigan it is 7.18 per cent, as ascertained 
after an examination of four years. In New York, he says, it is 
19.31 per cent. In Pennsylvania it is 4.82 per cent. 

I have here the figures for the city of Washington, giving the 
rates not only on electric-light distribution, but all other kinds 
of business, They are interesting. I might say that electric- 
light companies here pay in taxes 4 per cent of their gross in- 
comes, trust companies pay 6 per cent, national banks pay 6 
per cent, savings banks pay 4 per cent, building and loan asso- 
ciations pay 2 per cent, bond and title companies 114 per cent. 

I have, from another source, some figures for Massachusetts. 
They are hardly applicable, however. They include revenue 
and taxes, but they include some other considerations, I will 
give them to the Senate for what they think they are worth. 
They have a book-yalue proposition here. Here is one column: 
Taxes, gross revenue, in Massachusetts, are 14.2 per cent. The 
figures run all the way down for different years. In Pennsyl- 
vania, according to the figures given to me, the taxes go down 
as low as 1.4 per cent. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to his colleague? 

Mr. NORRIS. I do. 

Mr. HOWELL. Has my colleague any data as to the taxes 
upon primary power plants? 

Mr. NORRIS. None except what I have given. 

Mr. HOWELL. But these include the distribution systems? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I take it that they do, in every case, 
include not only generation but distribution, and that is what I 
have here. 
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Mr. HOWELL. In the cities, it is recognized that taxes are 
very much higher than they are where water-power plants are 
located. For instance, the Cove Creek plant that is proposed 
to be developed would be in the country. It would be subject 
to practically nothing but county and State taxes, 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, yes. Take the Alabama Power Co.: I 
have gone over their system. I have been down there and gone 
over their dams and their steam plants. They have some 
modern machinery—I think as modern as any company that I 
know of; right up to date. I was there when they were build- 
ing; and some of the best projects they have—most of them, in 
fact—are not in a municipality. They are away out in the 
woods, away out in the mountains, They pay no municipal tax 
on that property. The Warrior plant, up on the Warrior River— ~ 
one of the finest steam plants in the world; Senators remember 
that the Government duplicated it down there, and we sold it 
out to them afterwards, and they have increased it since—is 
away up in the mountains. Nobody lives there except the 
people who operate it. That plant, being operated by coal, 
takes a good many employees. They have a little town of their 
own; but in other places in Alabama they have these other dams 
that I visited up in the mountains, away from the towns. If 
you went there you could not get a place to sleep or eat unless 
some employee took you to his home, or unless you were a guest 
of the company itself. In one of those places, I remember, 
they kept a cottage just to accommodate people who called. 
You had to go and eat in a sort of mess hall they had. There 
was no municipal tax there; and the Senator will notice that 
the Alabama Power Co, pays almost 7 per cent of its gross 
revente as taxes, chiefly, I take, if not entirely, to the State of 
Alabama. 

Mr. HOWELL. And that does not include any local dis- 
tribution plants in cities and towns? 

Mr. NORRIS. No. They have some property in the mu- 
nicipalities—there is no doubt about that—and this figure in- 
cludes the taxes on that property, of course. It includes all 
the taxes that they pay. 

Mr. HOWELL. But, for instance, in the city which I now 
have in mind, the tax rate is 3 per cent on the value of the 
property; but the taxes in the county, including the State, are 
not one-third of that. They are not over 1 per cent; but the 
city tax includes not merely a municipal tax but also the 
school taxes. 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, yes. There are school taxes in the coun- 
try, too. That is true everywhere. 

Mr. President, I have no object in this matter except to get 
accurate information. I haye given it to you just as I have 
gotten it. I have had volumes of correspondence to get what 
I have. I have set several experts to work, sonretimes with- 
out any results. They could not differentiate. There were too 
many things estimated, too many things included. But, as I 
said when we had this subject up before, I did not want to 
agree to any provision of this kind, although I agreed to the 
principle as being right, until I had something definite; and 
this is the best I could do, It is the best I can give to you. 

I want to say just one more word now in reply to something 
said by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Fess]. He is objecting 
very strenuously to the Government doing this; and yet, if you 
talk to the Senator from Ohio about Government ownership, and 
advocate that a State or a county or a municipality build its 
own waterworks, its own electric-light plant, or anything of that 
kind, the first thing he will hurl into your teeth will be, “ Why, 
they pay no taxes! It is not fair. You compete with private 
initiative that must pay taxes and you pay none.” 

I thought this provision would meet that argument; but, in- 
stead of its meeting it, the Senator now comes on like a so- 
cialist, as he would call me, and condemns this provision in 
the joint resolution because he says the Government ought not 
to pay these sums in lieu of taxes to Alabama and Tennessee. 
It is not fair. He does not want to do it. In other words, he 
is now taking the position of the men that he will always call 
socialistic when he is on the other side; and he is on the other 
side when anybody proposes that a municipality or a State or a 
Federal Government shall own anything. 

You all know that the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Fess] is not 
only gray-haired but he is bald-headed; and I have no doubt 
right now that this gray hair and the bald head have come to 
him in his youthful years, because he was worried, every time 
he mailed a letter, to think that no private party got any profit 
out of carrying that letter to its destination. He is on the 
other side now. He said in a speech that he made to-day, 
“Why, you are competing with private initiative”; and I am 
trying to relieve private initiative from this kind of competition. 

Personally, I think it is fair. I think it is just. I do not 
believe in any unfair competition to any man in any kind of 
business. If it were a municipality I would not care whether 
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a tax were paid or not, because in that case it is only taking 
the money out of one pocket and putting it in the other; and 
the same people pay it in either case. Here, however, we are 
giving benefit to five or six States from property owned in two; 
and it seems to me it is only fair that this provision should 
remain in the joint resolution unless some Senator has some 
facts that will destroy the argument I have made in regard to 
the rate. I am anxious to get that right. 

So I hope the Senate will disagree to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG]. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, if the Senate is ready 
now to vote on the amendment, I ask for the yeas and nays, 
to save time, rather than to have a roll call first. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG]. 
On that question the yeas and nays are demanded. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FESS (when his name was called). On the question of 
the Muscle Shoals joint resolution and all amendments I am 
paired with the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FOLLETTE]. 
I transfer my pair to the Senator from Colorado [Mr. WATER- 
MAN] and vote “ yea.” e 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SMITH], 
which I transfer to the senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Hastines], and vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I have a general pair with the senior Sena- 
tor from Illinois [Mr. Dxxxxx] and therefore withhold m¥ vote. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have a general pair with the senior Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts [Mr. GILLETT]. In his absence from the 
Chamber, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. GLASS. I have a general pair with the senior Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. BryeHam], which I transfer to the 
junior Senator from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL], and yote “nay.” 

Mr. MCKELLAR. My colleague the junior Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Brock] is absent on account of illness. He is paired 
with the junior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. KEYES]. 
If my colleague were present, he would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. NORRIS. I desire to announce that the junior Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. BLAINE] is paired with the senior Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. RANspELL], and that the junior Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. McMaster] is paired with the junior 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine]. 

Mr. FESS. I wish to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] with the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. BROUSSARD] ; 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Parrerson] with the Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. WAGNER] ; 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Grunpy] with the Sena- 
tor from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] ; and 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON]. 

I also desire to announce the pair on this question of the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. Greene] with the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Hawes]. 

The result was announced—yeas 32, nays 34, as follows: 


YEAS—32 
Allen Goff McCulloch Sullivan 
Baird Goldsborough Metcalf Thomas, Idaho 
Barkley Hale Phipps ‘ownsend 
Dale Harris Pine ‘ydings 
Dill Harrison Robinson, Ind. Vandenberg 
Fess Hebert Shortridge Walcott 
George Johnson Smoot Walsh, Mass. 
Glenn Kean Stephens Watson 

NAYS—34 
Ashurst Couzens McKellar Shipstead 
Black Frazier MeNar; Steck 
Borah 88 Norbec Stelwer 
Bratton Hatfield Norris Swanson 
Brookhart Hayden Nye Thomas, Okla. 
Capper Heflin Oddie Walsh, Mont. 
Caraway Howell Pittman Wheeler 
Connally Jones Schall 
Copeland Kendrick Sheppard 

NOT VOTING——30 

Bingham Gillett La Follette Robsion, Ky. 
Blaine Gould MeMaster Simmons 
Blease Greene Moses Smith 
Brock Grundy Overman Trammell 
Broussard Hastings Patterson 8 
Cutting Hawes Ransdell _ Waterman 
Deneen Keyes Reed 
Fletcher King Robinson, Ark. 


So Mr. VANDENBERG’s amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I offer an amendment, on page 16, 
beginning with line 4, to strike out all of section 15 and all of 
section 16, referring to the Cove Creek Dam. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state the amend- 
ment. 

The Cuter Creek, On page 16, strike out lines 4 to 25, both 
inclusive, and on page 17, lines 1 to 20, both inclusive, being 
sections 15 and 16 of the joint resolution, as follows: 


Sec. 15. The Secretary of War is hereby authorized, with appropria- 
tions hereafter to be made available by the Congress, to construct, either 
directly or by contract to the lowest responsible bidder, after due ad- 
vertisement, a dam in and across Clinch River in the State of Tennessee, 
which has by long usage become known and designated as the Cove 
Creek Dam, according to the latest and most approved designs of the 
Chief of Engineers, including its power house and hydroelectric instal- 
lations and equipment for the generation of at least 200,000 horsepower, 
in order that the waters of the said Clinch River may be impounded and 
stored above said dam for the purpose of increasing and regulating the 
flow of the Clinch River and the Tennessee River below, so that the 
maximum amount of primary power may be developed at Dam No. 2 
and at any and all other dams below the said Cove Creek Dam. 

Sec. 16. In order to enable and empower the Secretary of War to 
carry out the authority hereby conferred, in the most economical and 
efficient manner, he is hereby authorized and empowered in the exercise 
of the powers of national defense in aid of navigation, and in the con- 
trol of the flood waters of the Tennessee and Mississippi Rivers, con- 
stituting channels of interstate commerce, to exercise the right of 
eminent domain and to condemn all lands, easements, rights of way, 
and other area necessary in order to obtain a site for said Cove Creek 
Dam, and the flowage rights for the reservoir of water aboye said dam 
and to negotiate and conclude contracts with States, counties, munici- 
palities, and all State agencies and with railroads, railroad corporations, 
common carriers, and all public-utility commissions and any other per- 
son, firm, or corporation, for the relocation of railroad tracks, highways, 
highway bridges, mills, ferries, electric-light plants, and any and all 
other properties, enterprises, and projects whose removal may be neces- 
sary in order to carry out the provisions of this act. When said Cove 
Creek Dam and transportation facilities and power house shall haye 
been completed, the possession, use, and control thereof shall be in- 
trusted to the corporation for use and operation in connection with 
the general Muscle Shoals project and to promote flood control and 
navigation in the Tennessee River and in the Clinch River. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I think I ought to say a few 
words. I have gone over this matter in considerable detail, and 
I do not want to repeat myself, although a good many Senators 
are here now who were not here when I discussed the Cove 
Creek Dam proposition before. 

In my judgment, this is one of the most important features of 
the joint resolution. I said in the discussion of the other amend- 
ment that, while I was opposed to striking the language out, it 
was not vital. I think this amendment would strike the heart 
out of this measure. 

This is an extremely important proposition. I want to say to 
Senators who believe in the Government developing navigation 
on our rivers, I want to say again to Senators from the great 
Mississippi Valley, who have come here year after year trying 
to get the Government to appropriate funds to build levees, and 
to reimburse for damages suffered from overflow of the great 
Mississippi River, if they are sincere in their belief that the 
Government of the United States ought to protect the people 
from overflow by floods, if they are sincere in their belief that 
the Government ought to develop navigation, then they must 
vote against the amendment of the Senator from Ohio. 

I would like to warn Senators, too, to beware of Greeks bear- 
ing gifts. The Senator from Ohio is opposed to every line of 
this bill. He would like to make it as bad as he can make it. 
He would like to strike out everything in it, if he could; and 
I am not finding fault with him. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. I honestly think it would improve the joint 
resolution to strike out these sections. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator, from his viewpoint, would be 
improving it if he struck the whole thing out. I do not believe 
he would even let the enacting clause stay in. The Senator 
would go any length, would do anything honorable, in order to 
prevent the Government from doing anything with that plant. 
He would have us take Dam No. 2, with a possibility of a mil- 
lion horsepower, equipped as it is now to develop only about 
200,000 horsepower, and let it stay as it is, and see the power 
rolling and tumbling down the river over the dam, doing nobody 
any good. 

By leaving in the joint resolution the Cove Creek provision we 
have an opportunity practically to double the value of the prop- 
erty of the Government of the United States. We have an 
opportunity to do a great thing in the control of the flood waters 
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of the Mississippi River, and I do not believe Senators, no 
matter what they may think about Government in business, can 
find anything but a governmental function in this dam. As I 
have said, it is a navigation proposition and a flood-control 
proposition, and the development of power is only incidental. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. GLENN. While the matter of sincerity is under dis- 
cussion, and the question of the sincerity of the Senator from 
Ohio is in issue 

Mr. NORRIS. It is not in issue. It is admitted that he is 
sincere. 

Mr. GLENN. Let us see about an admission from the Senator 
from Nebraska. If all matters affecting navigation were out of 
this measure, and all matters affecting flood control were out 
of the measure, is it not likewise true that the Senator from 
Nebraska would still be enthusiastically for it? 

Mr. NORRIS. I would be, I would be in favor of it, because 
when we passed the original measure it was a power proposi- 
tion more than any other one thing. 

Dam No. 2 was built as a power proposition, and now I am 
trying to improve Dam No. 2, and without providing that any- 
thing shall be done by the Government outside of a proper 
governmental function. i 

Mr. GLENN. I merely asked the question because the matters 
of flood control and navigation have been emphasized so much 
during the debate. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have emphasized those questions because 
Cove Creek Dam is here because it is a flood-control and navi- 
gation matter. We will get a great deal of power from Cove 
Creek Dam, but as I look at it it will be mostly secondary 
power. 

Let me call attention again to what I said before for the bene- 
fit of Senators now here who were not here then. It would be 
an economic sin if we ever permitted a private corporation to 
build Cove Creek Dam for the development of power. Some 
Senator might ask me why. It is because if we utilize Cove 
Creek Dam as a power proposition we absolutely destroy its 
usefulness as a flood-control proposition and as an aid to navi- 
gation. I am not finding fault with the private party. If I 
was & private party and it was given to me and I wanted to 
make the maximum amount of money out of Cove Creek Dam, 
I would let the basin fill up and I would never empty it. There 
is a dam which would hold back 3,000,000 acre-feet of water. 
When it is operated as a power proposition the water is left in 
there all the time; it is never let out. If it is operated as a 
flood-control proposition, the water is let out of the basin during 
lew water, so there is a place left to hold back the flood waters 
during high water. Hence the value of the power proposition 
decreases as the water goes out of the basin and the height of 
the water goes down. 

Navigation is covered in the same way. I have shown that 
by the building of Cove Creek Dam we would make Chatta- 
nooga practically safe from flood, according to the report of the 
Government engineers. I showed also from Government figures 
that in 1926 alone in Chattanooga there was a little more than 
$2,600,000 of damage from high water in the Tennessee River. 
When the water in the Tennessee River gets low, it is too low 
for navigation. It is something less than 2 feet in depth. This 
dam alone would increase it to nearly 3 feet or, as I remember 
the figures 2.8 feet, so the stream would be navigable practically 
the year around. ` 

What would that mean-to all that section of the country? 
What would that mean to navigation? We are spending hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars to make the ports of New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston, and other places along the eastern coast 
deep enough for navigation. We are spending the public money 
for that purpose, and I am not complaining about it, but now 
we come to a proposition in the great Mississippi Valley in the 
interior of the country. One of the greatest streams on earth 
is the Tennessee River. We ask Congress now, while it has the 
opportunity in improving its own property, to make the Ten- 
nessee River navigable by the use of public funds. If Senators 
are consistent they can not do otherwise than vote for the pro- 
posal. If a Senator has ever voted for a harbor improvement, 
if he has ever yoted for any dredging or deepening of a channel 
or stream, he owes it to his own record to vote against the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I simply want to call attention to 
the fact that the theory seems to be that while the getting is 
good we should get all we can. We have $125,000,000 in the 
Muscle Shoals project. The manner in which it was gotten is 
known to everyone. The argument is that we must do some- 
thing to save it, and one of the things we must do is to spend 
$52,000,000 more. 
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Mr. BLACK. Mr, President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FESS. I can not yield now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator declines to yield. 

Mr. FESS. This particular item is estimated to cost $37,000,- 
000 plus. The argument is that we ought to do it because flood 
control is popular. There was a time when we had up the 
question of flood control on the Mississippi River and it was 
rather an important matter and the measure passed without a 
single vote in opposition to it. The vote was unanimous in 
favor of it. We have not heard anything about flood control 
on the Tennessee River until recently. Now it is popular, and 
while we have it before us let us include in the measure now 
under consideration $37,000,000 more because we can get it at 
this time. That is ali I have to say. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, how much money has the Gov- 
ernment of the United States paid out to deepen the harbors of 
Lake Erie? How much money has it paid out to dam the Ohio 
River and make it navigable? That is one river which is com- 
pleted in that respect. The Tennessee River is just now before 
us. It flows into the Ohio River. We have spent hundreds of 
millions of dollars for harbors and dams in Ohio, and it seems 
to me it is with poor grace now that the Senator from Ohio 
should object to this expenditure on the Tennessee River. In 
this case we are going to increase the value of governmental 
property into which we have already put $125,000,000 of publie 
funds. In Ohio nothing of that kind was inyolved. We simply 
paid the money out of the pockets of the people and got nothing 
in return for our expenditures in Ohio. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, for 20 years I have voted for 
every proposition looking to the improvement of the Ohio River. 
I do not believe the RECORD will show that I have ever voted 
against a single proposition looking to the improvement of that 
river in the way of building dams and helping the people in 
times of distress when they were suffering from floods. I have 
been a friend to the water projects of the Mississippi River 
Valley ever since I haye been in Congress. I do not believe the 
Reocorp will show that I have ever voted against any of those 
measures. 

The Tennessee River is one of the great streams of the coun- 
try. We have just commenced to develop it and to make it 
navigable. The building of the dam at Muscie Shoals has made 
it navigable for many miles. Dam No. 3 ought to be built, but 
Cove Creek Dam is an absolute necessity in the project. It 
will not cost very much to build that dam. It will be built 
some day by some one. The sooner it is built the better it will 
be for all concerned. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] is rendering a great 
service in seeking to have that dam tied into the project at 
Muscle Shoals. I believe that nearly every Senator here who 
ns an the question believes that the dam ought to be 

uilt. 

Now, Senators, because it is going to cost some more money, 
let us not throw this project down. It would not be right to 
do that. It would not be the part of wisdom to do it. What 
proposition has the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Fess] to offer in 
lieu of the one now pending? It is one thing to tear down a 
piece of proposed legislation, and it is another thing to offer 
some constructive measure to take its place. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HEFLIN. What would the Senator do with Muscle 
Shoals property? 

Mr. FESS. I would authorize the War Department to 
lease it. 

Mr. HEFLIN. To whom? 

Mr. FESS. To a suitable lessee upon terms to be agreed 
upon by the Government and the lessee, The Senator does not 
mean that we could not do that? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Does the Senator believe that we can get a 
good responsible person who will take it? 

Mr. FESS. I have not any doubt of it. 

Mr. HEFLIN. And do what we want done there? 

Mr. FESS. I have no doubt of it whatever. 

Mr. HELFIN. For 10 long years we tried to get somebody to 
bid on it. We have had various bids offered, and I regret to 
say that not a single one of the bidders except Henry Ford 
has offered to do what the enabling act demanded in the out- 
set, and since he withdrew his bid no concern, not even the 
Cyanamid people, have offered to make 40,000 tons of fixed 
nitrogen at Muscle Shoals. How much longer are we going to 
wait? How much longer is this water to be wasted at Muscle 
Shoals? There are four units in the big dam there, with about 
20,000 horsepower to the unit, now idle and the water running 
through to the sea. It cost a lot of money to build that dam. 
There is no fertilizer being made there. The project is nearly 
10 years old. When, I ask the Senator, are we going to dis- 
pose of Muscle Shoals if not now? a 
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Mr. FESS. The Senator and I have worked together on the 
proposition of leasing the project. Just what has changed his 
view and caused him to favor the idea of Government operation 
and ownership? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I am not in favor of Government ownership 
and operation. I am driven to vote for a substitute for the 
private bid which I have sought for 10 years to get, but it is 
not here yet. We have no suitable bid before the Congress now. 

Mr. FESS. We have had bids. 

Mr. HEFLIN. But they did not measure up to the re- 
quirements. 

Mr. FESS. We never have been able to authorize a lease 
made by the Government. We have always lost that ability. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Congress has set out certain things that it 
wanted included in the bid, and the people who want Muscle 
Shoals know what the requirements are. 

Mr. FESS. I have not any doubt that we can find a bid if 
we would authorize the War Department to make the lease. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I wish the Senator would find such a bidder 
and bring him to me. I would like to see him. 

I am going to support this measure. It is not what 1 want, 
but it is the very best I can get. I hope there may be a pro- 
vision put in it in the House that will require the making 
annually of 40,000 tons of fixed nitrogen. The House did that 
before with a similar measure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from Ohio. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I think that is the last amend- 
ment. I have two or three perfecting amendments that I desire 
to offer. 

On page 18, line 6, I move to strike out the word “ thereof” 
and insert the words “ of fertilizer,” so as to read: 


Or any essential ingredient of fertilizer. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

Mr. NORRIS. On page 18, line 23. I move to strike out the 
word “its” and insert in lieu thereof the word “ fertilizer,” 
so it will read: 


Contract for the purchase of electric power or fixed nitrogen or fer- 
tllizer ingredients 


And so forth. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

Mr. NORRIS. On page 20, line 3, I move to strike out 
“1929” and insert “1930,” so as to read: 


To begin construction of Cove Creek Dam during the calendar year 
1930. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

Mr. NORRIS. On page 12, line 19, after the word “ States,” 
I 7 to insert the words “counties and municipalities,” so it 
will read: 


It is hereby declared to be the policy of the Government to distribute 
the surplus power generated at Muscle Shoals equitably among the 
States, counties, and municipalities within transmission distance of 
Muscle Shoals, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, what would be the significance of 
the word “equitable”? That would be a question of doubt, 
would it not? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; but I do not know any way to state it 
definitely that Alabama shall have so much, Tennessee so much, 
and so forth. 

Mr. FESS. The Senator does not mean that each shall have 
the same amount? 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, no. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there any further amend- 
ments to be offered as in Committee of the Whole? If not, the 
joint resolution will be reported to the Senate. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended, 
and the amendments were concurred in. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and to be 
read a third time. 

The joint resolution was read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is, Shall the 

i joint resolution pass? 

Mr. FESS and Mr. BLACK demanded the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, before the roll is called I sug- 

gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. ale 
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The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen George McKellar Steck 
Ashurst Glass McNary Steiwer 
Baird Glenn Metcalf Stephens 
Barkley Gof Norbeck Sullivan 
Black Goldsborough Norris Swanson 
Blease Hale Nye Thomas, Idaho 
Borah Harris Oddie Thomas, Okla. 
Bratton Harrison Overman —Townseni 
Brookhart Hatfield Phipps Tydings 
Capper Hayden Pine Vandenberg 
Caraway Hebert Pittman Wagner 
Connally Heflin Robinson, Ind. Walcott 
Copeland Howell Schall Walsh, Mass. 
Couzens Johnson Sheppard Walsh, Mont. 
Dale Jones Shipstead Watson 

Dill Kean Shortridge Wheeler 

Fess Kendrick Simmons 

Frazier MeCulioch Smoot 


The PRESIDING OFFICER, Seventy Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr, BLACK subsequently said: Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to insert in the Recorp a very interesting speech 
made over the radio last evening by the senior Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. McKetrar] on the subject of Muscle Shoals. 
In view of the fact that we have just had Muscle Shoals under 
discussion, I ask that it be placed in the body of the Roo 
immediately before the vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


RADIO SPEECH OF SENATOR MCKELLAR 


Ladies and gentlemen of my radio audience, I have been asked by the 
Washington Evening Star to talk to you about Muscle Shoals, the bill 
for the disposition of which is now being argued before tite Senate. 
Muscle Shoals is situated on the Tennessee River a short way across 
the Tennessee line In Alabama. The Tennessee River is one of the 
longest and largest rivers of the United States, The main river rises in 
Virginia, flows in a southwesterly direction through east Tennessee by 
the city of Knoxville, by the city of Chattanooga, and then it dips down 
across the Alabama State line, running by the little city of Decatur, 
Ala., and thence on to Muscle Shoals. Muscle Shoals is surrounded by 
three beautiful little towns—Florence, Tuscumbia, and Sheffield. From 
there the river turns north again and flows all the way across Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky and empties into the Obio River. Because of the 
shoals or rapids in this river, it has never been navigable all the way. 
It has rapids both above and below Muscle Shoals. ‘The purpose of 
building locks and dams on this river is twofold. First, by the build- 
ing of these locks and dams the river can be made navigable from Knox- 
ville, in east Tennessee, some 600 miles to where the river empties 
into the Ohlo, and thence, of course, down the Ohio and down the Mis- 
sissippi to the Gulf. For 50 years or more it has been the purpose of 
the Government by means of locks and dams to open this river up to 
navigation, but only since the advent of electric power has the purpose 
been threefold—nayigation, reservoirs for flood control, and for power 
purposes. Since the discovery and utilization of electric power and 
the great importance to our modern life of this great instrumentality 
it has become more important to build the dams for power purposes 
than it is even for navigation purposes. ‘There are three dams neces- 
sary at Muscle Shoals in order to make the river navigable. They are 
commonly referred to as Dams No. 1, No. 2, and No. 3. Dam No. 1 is 
farthest down the river, Dam No, 2 is the Wilson Dam, and Dam No. 8 
is a short distance above Dam No. 2. By the erection of these three 
dams and the putting in of these locks the river becomes navigable 
up to Chattanooga, Tenn. 

MY CONNECTION WITH MUSCLE SHOALS 


Muscle Shoals is only 150 miles from my home in Memphis. Ever 
since I have been in public life I have been intensely interested in the 
building of the dams there. Prior to the Great War private capital 
was not interested enough to build the dams for power purposes, and we 
could not induce the Government to build them for any purpose. The 
Great War gave us our opportunity, Of course, everyone knows that 
the air all around us is full of nitrates, and all intelligent people know 
that nitrates are necessary both for the manufacture of explosives in 
time of war and fertilizer in time of peace. Since time immemorial we 
have gotten our nitrates from Chile, where nitrate beds abound in the 
greatest profusion. Of course, in the war our supply of nitrates from 
Chile could have been cut off, and the United States was in a bad con- 
dition, because she manufactured no nitrates from the air at that 
time; but processes had been discovered by which from the use of 
very great power nitrates could be extracted from the air. So as soon 


as the war came on, or even when it was thought it might come on, 
many suggestions were made as to how our Government could get its 
supply of nitrates. As a Member of the House, I introduced an amend- 
ment to the Army reorganization act of 1916 providing for an appro- 
priation of $20,000,000 to build a dam at Muscle Shoals for the manu- 
facture of nitrates from the air at that place. When this bill went to 
the Senate this provision was objected to, principally by Senator Cham- 
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berlain, because he was from Oregon, and there was in Oregon a power 
site almost if not quite as good as the one at Muscle Shoals, and natu- 
rally he did not want Muscle Shoals provided for in the bill. And 
therefore, under the terms of the act of 1916, the naming of Muscle 
Shoals was stricken out of the act, and President Wilson was authorized 
to select the site for such dam and plant, and in the summer of 1917 
he selected Muscle Shoals as the place. It was under the provisions of 
this act that Dam. No. 2 was begun and completed. 


THE ACT OF 1916 


Now, my friends, you have heard for a number of years that the 
Congress had been very much at fault for not having sooner disposed 
of what is called the Muscle Shoals question. In other words, those 
private interests which have been trying to get Muscle Shoals have 
tried to make it appear at all times that the Congress has been very 
derelict in its duty in not passing a bill disposing of Dam No. 2 and 
the plants that were erected there during the war, I want to say 
that the Congress has not been derelict in its duty at all. I want to 
say that the dereliction of duty has been in another department of 
our Government. I want to quote from that act 

“The President of the United States * * js further authorized 
to construct, maintain, and operate, at or on any site or sites so 
designated, dams, locks, improvements to navigation, power houses, 
and other plants and equipment or other means than water power as 
in his judgment is the best and cheapest, necessary or convenient for 
the generation of electrical or other power and for the production of 
nitrates or other products needed for munitions of war and useful in 
the manufacture of fertilizers and other useful products.” 

It will thus be seen that the President of the United States has full 
authority now under this law of 1916 to manufacture fertilizer at this 
place for the benefit of the farmers, and to dispose of the current 
under the act. He is just not exercising that power, that is all. Mr. 
Coolidge would never exercise that power and neither has Mr. Hoover 
exercised it, I take it that both President Coolidge and President 
Hoover have not believed in Government operation of this plant and 
not believing in it they have just not exercised the powers that the 
present law gives to them. I quote this law for the purpose of showing 
that the Congress has not been derelict and if there has been any 
dereliction, it has been upon the part of the executive and not upon 
the part of the legislative branch of the Government. 

But, over and above all that, the present law provides: “The plant 
or plants provided for under this act shall be constructed and operated 
solely by the Government and not in conjunction with any other in- 
dustry or enterprise carried on by private capital.” 

Since the plant was completed in 1925 the Government has allowed 
the Alabama Power Co. to take so much of the current generated, and 
which was only a small portion of it, as it desired paying the Govern- 
ment about one-fifth of a cent per killowat for it. In thus turning 
this power over to the Alabama Power Co. for operation it seems to 
me that the Executive has violated the plain terms of the law. It 
has not been operated by the Government at all but has been operated 
in conjunction with the Alabama Power Co. So if any blame attaches 
it attaches to the Executive and not to the Congress. 

Before talking about the various bills that haye been introduced for 
the operation of this dam, I want to tell what is there. 


COST OF THE DAM AND THE STEAM PLANTS 


The Government now owns Dam No. 2 and the steam plants at 
Muscle Shoals. These with various other improvements have cost the 
Government up to this date about the sum of $140,000,000 and will 
probably cost much more when completed. Of course, all this was not 
spent on the building of the dam. Nitrate plant No. 2 alone cost 
$67,000,000 and the other plants and improvements cost about $23,- 
000,000, while the dam itself and the steam plant cost about $50,000,000 
in round numbers. The Government has a large amount of property 
there. We bought sufficient land and built a town at nitrate plant 
No. 1 and another town at nitrate plant No. 2. We constructed over 
48 miles of standard-gage railroad track on the property. We have 
13 locomotive engines. There are a large number of other kinds of 
cars and railroad equipment. At nitrate plant No. 1 we have 112 
permanent houses. 

At nitrate plant No. 2 we haye 186 permanent residences. The houses 
at the nitrate plants are fully equipped with every modern convenience, 
They have electric light, heating plants, running water, bathrooms, and 
are in every way modern. There is also a large water filtration plant. 
The towns are about 5 miles apart and are both capable of almost in- 
definite expansion. ‘There are some 500 other temporary houses, Alto- 
gether there are 30 miles of macadamized roads on this property. 
There are 28 miles of sewers, 23 miles of water mains, and 54 miles of 
electric-light facilities. There is a furnished hotel of 100 rooms at 
nitrate plant No. 2. We own 4,200 acres of land on which these plants 
are built. It is said that there is over $2,000,000 worth of personal 
property on the plant, though, of course, this must have sadly deterio- 
rated in this time. The primary horsepower amounts to about 100,000 
and about 300,000 of secondary power for six months in the year. At 
times we have a million two hundred thousand horsepower. We have 
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a steam-power plant at nitrate plant No. 2, capable of producing 
120,000 horsepower. All of the units have not yet been installed, only 
80,000 horsepower being now installed. So it is seen that with the 
steam plant used in connection with the water plant at Dam No. 2 there 
ean be generated now all the year around, considerably more than 
200,000 electric horsepower. 


THD DAM AND NITRATH PLANT SEPARATE 


In any consideration of Muscle Shoals the dam and the nitrate plants 
should be considered separately, the dam having cost about $50,000,000 
and is a wonderful property, probably worth several times that sum, 
while the nitrate plants and other property, having cost $90,000,000, 
may be worth little or nothing. Therefore, these figures and these facts 
should be kept in mind, 


THE CYANAMIDE PLANTS 


It is claimed that both nitrate plants No. 1 and No, 2 are out of 
date and the processes are out of date, and that neither nitrates for 
explosives or war purposes or nitrates for fertilizer purposes can be 
successfully manufactured in these plants. It is believed that the 
synthetic method of producing nitrates is much cheaper and takes a 
vastly less electric power. I am inclined to think that this is so and 
that the larger part of money spent in nitrate plants 1 and 2 is that 
much money gone and it amounts to the larger part of the cost of 
Muscle Shoals, some $90,000,000. It must just be considered a war 
loss. On the other hand, the dam itself and the steam plants, of 
course, are far more valuable than the cost. They are probably reason- 
ably worth $200,000,000. Electric current can be generated at these 
Plants at a cost of less than 2 mills, or one-fifth of a cent, and if this 
plant alone had been properly handled since it has been completed by 
the Government, as the present law required, it would have probably 
gone a long way toward paying for itself by this time. 


THE ALABAMA POWER CO, CONTRACT 


Instead of that, it has been used by the Government merely as an! 
adjunct of the Alabama Power Co. business. In other words, the 
Alabama Power Co. is the only company that has had a trans- 
mission line into the plant and whatever power it needs, it gets from 
the Government, under a 30-day contract, I believe, at about 2 
mills per kilowatt or one-fifth of a cent. Of course, it takes only a 
very small portion of what is produced or can be produced and the 
result is that it is paying the Government a very small income. In- 
deed, I doubt if the purchase price from the Alabama Power Co. pays 
the cost of maintenance, all told. 


THE PICTURE 


So that the picture of this plant is this: Way down on the Ten- 
nessee River where it dips over into Alabama, right near the three 
thriving towns of Florence, Tuscumbia, and Sheffield has been con- 
structed by the Government one of the greatest dams ever constructed 
anywhere. The actual value of this dam for power purposes is prob- 
ably several times what it cost to construct it. If the Government 
sold all the power generated and even at one-fifth of a cent, it would 
make a splendid income on the money invested and probably recoup 
its losses on the $90,000,000 nitrate plant. 


HISTORY SINCE COMPLETION 


In 1919, when our Republican friends got control of the Congress 
and an additional appropriation was asked for by the War Depart- 
ment to complete Dam No. 2, my good friend Senator Smoor made a 
speech in the Senate in which he said that he was opposed to spend- 
ing any money on Muscle Shoals; that the Government property there 
was a liability instead of an asset; that he did not believe in throwing 
good money after bad money, and so there was no appropriation made 
that year to continue work on the dam, 

Some time after this, Henry Ford made an offer for the dam and 
plant, a very small offer, but Mr. Ford attracted the attention of the 
country by even making an offer for it and it would have paid a small 
income on the money invested and he might have manufactured fer- 
tilizer there as he promised to do; but after a long consideration he 
could not get the bill through Congress and finally withdrew his offer. 
The only good that Ford's offer ever did in my judgment was that it 
fixed the mind of the country on the fact that Senator Smoor was 
mistaken about this being a liability instead of an asset and that 
the Government had a really splendid piece of property there. After 
the Ford offer was withdrawn the various power companies began to 
make strenuous efforts to get control of the plant by lease and for 
practically no compensation. They revamped the Ford offer and bills 
were introduced to carry out their plans: Mr. Underwood vigorously 
worked for the water-power companies’ proposal but he could never 
get it through the Congress. The American Cyanamid Co., manufac- 
turer of fertilizer and other things, became an applicant for it, and 
I believe at one time got its bill through the House but never got 
anywhere, 

And thus the years have passed by. First with Ford trying to get 
the property; next the water power companies; and third, the fer- 
tilizer companies. In the meantime the President, in my judgment, dis- 
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regarded the law under which the plant had been built and had 
virtually turned this over to the Alabama Power Co,, contrary to that 
law. There was no reason why he could not have operated the plant 
at all times and sold the power and manufactured fertilizer, but he did 
not do it, and thereupon Senator Norris and I and various other gen- 
tlemen introduced bills for the purpose of having the Government oper- 
ate this plant as a manufacturing plant. Many such bills were, I think, 
introduced. At the last session of Congress Senator Norris succeeded 
in putting his bill for Government operation through the Senate, and 
it was adopted in the House, but President Coolidge vetoed it by a 
pocket veto. In this connection I would say that I had always sym- 
pathized with Senator Nonnis's plan of having the Government operate 
this plant—indeed, my bill was almost identical—but in his bill, which 
passed a year ago, he included in it the building of Cove Creek Dam 
and Dam No, 8 and made no provision for Tennessee’s rights in the 
building and operation of this dam, and therefore I had to oppose it 
and did oppose his bill very vigorously. In the present bill he has put 
in a section protecting Tennessee’s rights, and I am a very strong 
advocate, therefore, of the present bill. 
PRESENT HISTORY 


This brings me to the present situation, Congressman WRIGHT, of 
Georgia, introduced a bill in the House to lease this property to the 
American Cyanamid Co. and providing also for the building of Cove 
Creek Dam and leasing that property to the American Cyanamid Co. 
The argument for this bill was that the Government would get rid of 
the plant. That it was a millstone around the Government’s neck and 
that it ought fo get rid of it. That the Government ought not to go 
into the business of manufacturing fertilizer and it should not go into 
the business of distributing power in association with private com- 
panies. A considerable sentiment was built up for this bill. Lobbyists 
and propagandists with all kinds of money have besieged the Congress, 
as has recently been shown in the lobby investigation. In the mean- 
time Senator Norris reintroduced his bill for Government operation of 
its own plant. 

In my judgment, if the Congress were to approve the American 
Cyanamid Co.'s bid it would cost the Government an enormous sum 
of money, without any return whatsoever, and would produce a scandal 
of major proportions. Indeed, after a careful examination of the 
American Cyanamid Co.'s bid, as shown in this bill, in my judgment 
it would be better for the Government to deliver a warranty deed to 
the American Cyanamid Co. on all these properties in fee simple, with- 
out consideration and without limitation, let, or hindrance. In other 
words, as I understand it, in the American Cyanamid Co.’s bid we 
virtually do that with Muscle Shoals and then agree to build Cove 
Creek Dam and Dam No. 2 for the company at a cost of some 
$40,000,000, As I see it, the plan is a preposterous plan so far as 
the interests of the Government are concerned. Under present con- 
ditions I believe it would ruin any Congressman or Senator who voted 
for it. 

THE NORRIS PLAN 

The Norris bill provides for a Government corporation of three mem- 
bers, to be appointed by the President and confirmed by the Senate, one 
belonging to one political party and two to the other, and to these 
gentlemen are to be turned over the plants at Muscle Shoals—steam 
plants, nitrate plants, and Wilson Dam—and also the great dam to 
be built at Cove Creek, a little north of Knoxville. Under the terms 
of this bill this corporation is to have a general manager and two 
assistant managers. 

One assistant is to conduct the fertilizer business under the terms of 
this act, and these nitrate plants and all power necessary to conduct 
them for fertilizer purposes or to conduct new and up-to-date plants for 
fertilizer purposes are turned over to the fertilizer managers. This 
first fertilizer plan as set out in the bill is not only feasible but it is 
the only feasible plan of securing cheaper fertilizers for the farmers of 
this country. ‘I have no doubt that this organization will not only be 
able to make fertilizers out of nitrates secured from the air but that it 
will soon bring down the price of fertilizers all over the country, and 
in that way will do a great and permanent good. 

All other private ownership bills have provided for the experimenta- 
tion and manufacture of fertilizers. But what a foolish thing it would 
be for the Government to expect a private company already engaged 
in the fertilizer business to bring about a system of manufacturing 
cheaper fertilizers for farmers. It is such a silly idea that it seems to 
be preposterous. It would be like caging a rabbit in a briar patch. 
Of course, the farmers would never get anything out of it if it were 
turned over to a private company. But this Government corporation, 
looking to the interests of all the farmers, will, in my judgment, find 
a cheaper plan for producing nitrates, and it is certain that fertilizers 
will be made cheaper. This is especially true because just a few miles 
away in the middle part of the State of Tennessee is a vast and unlimited 
supply of phosphate rock, the next most important ingredient of fertilizer, 
and with the nitrate plants at Muscle Shoals and phosphate-rock beds near 
by there is not any reason why the farmers of our southern country will 
not be greatly benefited by cheaper fertilizers. 

Incidentally, it is not believed that the manufacture of fertilizer under 
the new and improved methods will take a great deal of power, How- 
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ever, of course, this company, under the bill, will have all the power 
it desires for fertilizer purposes. In other words, the Norris bill fol- 
lows the purpose of the original act in holding this plant ready to 
make nitrates for explosives in time of war, but in peace time dedi- 
cated, first, to the manufacture of fertilizers for the farmers of the 
country. 

POWER 


Of course, one of the main considerations or perhaps the chief con- 
sideration at Muscle Shoals, at Dam No. 3, and at Cove Creek is the 
consideration of power. The bill provides for a manager of the power 
business. Turning the plant over to a Government corporation, in my 
judgment, affords the only way by which the building of Muscle Shoals 
Dam and Dam No. 3 and Cove Creek Dam will do the people of the 
country, who own these plants, the greatest degree of good. For in- 
stance, I wish to quote section 10 of the bill: 

“Tt is hereby declared to be the policy of the Government to dis- 
tribute the surplus power generated at Muscle Shoals equitably among 
the States within transmission distance of Muscle Shoals.” 

And again I quote from section 11 of the bill: 

“That if any State, county, municipality, or other public or coopera- 
tive organization of citizens or farmers, not organized or doing business 
for profit, but for the purpose of supplying electricity to its own citizens 
or members or any two or more of such municipalities or organizations, 
shall construct or agree to construct a transmission line to Muscle 
Shoals, the board is hereby authorized and directed to contract with 
such State, county, municipality, or other organization, or two or more 
of them, for the sale of electricity for a term not exceeding 15 years.” 

In other words, these organizations have the preference. It is fur- 
ther provided in section 11 that the board shall have a right to seil to 
private corporations, with the power of fixing the price of resale, and 
if an agreement can not be had with private corporations along this line 
that the Federal Power Commission shall fix the price. 

If this bill is passed and the plan is carried out, in my judgment it 
will mean the greatest economic benefits that could possibly occur will 
be afforded the territories surrounding the shoals and Cove Creek, for 
the reason that the power companies are now selling to the users of 
electricity in cities and towns in that territory at a maximum of 10 
cents a kilowatt. The power costs them considerably less than one-fifth 
of a cent to produce, and probably not over another fifth of a cent to 
distribute it. They are therefore making extraordinary profits, And 
so, if this power is sold to municipalities or counties of even the States, 
these organizations can build their own transmission lines to the shoals 
and Cove Creek and get the power of the Government and build their 
local transmission lines themselves, and thereby greatly reduce the price 
of power to their citizens, After buying this power from the Govern- 
ment these organizations can employ a company to distribute it, or they 
can put in their own distributing company, and in either case the prices 
will be reduced enormously. I haye no doubt if this bill goes into effect 
and is properly carried out by the executive it will reduce the price of | 
current in Alabama, Tennessee, and surrounding territories probably 
more than one-half of what the power costs the people of that territory 
now. To my mind it is the only fair, just, and reasonable way of dis- 
posing of these great properties which now belong to the Government. 


COVE CREEK 


But, it is asked, why build the Cove Creek Dam, which is 300 miles 
farther up the river in the mountains of Tennessee. The answer is per- 
fectly simple. The dam at Coye Creek will be 220 feet high. It will 
take almost an entire county in Tennessee, but the great thing it will 
do by storing flood waters, it will more than double the primary horse- 
power at Muscle Shoals, not, of course, counting the steam power. It 
will add largely to the primary power of every dam built or to be built 
on the Tennessee River from Cove Creek to the Ohio River. It will be 
the means of bringing about the development of all the power sites on 
that river, and from these there could be furnished enough electricity | 
almost for the entire Southland. This means a greater amount of power 
and far cheaper power, 


CONCLUSION 
So that, my friends, if the Norris bill passes it will bring about 
(1) navigation along the Tennessee River from Knoxville to its mouth; 
(2) it will bring about the construction of great storage dams that will 
aid very much in flood relief of the lower Mississippi Valley; (8) it will 
be of tremendous aid to Alabama, Tennessee, and all the surrounding 
territory in furnishing much cheaper power for all those who use power 
or live in transmission distance of these plants; (4) it ought to attract 
manufacturers from everywhere to come to this great valley; (5) it 
will no doubt bring about the manufacture of cheaper fertilizer for the 
farmers; (6) it will stand there ready to be used by the Government 
at any time in war emergencies. 
And so it seems to me that the Norris bill ought to pass, and I shall 
support it most heartily. 
WILL IT PASS? 


Ladies and gentlemen, by reason of the fact that the Executive has 
heretofore refused to carry out the provisions of the act of 1916, under 
which Muscle Shoals was built, it has seemed a long time for the Con- 
gress to pass a bill that the President would approve. It will be re- 
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membered that the Congress passed a bill more than a year ago, but 
President Coolidge vetoed it with a pocket veto. Great criticism has 
been visited upon us for not having disposed of Muscle Shoals before, 
This criticism is not just. If we had passed some of the bills that 
haye been introduced for the private ownership and control of these 
plants, a great injustice would have been done—an injustice that is not 
likely to be done now. 

The American Cyanamid Co.’s bid, offered in the House, has no 
chance in the world for passage, in my judgment. The result of facts 
coming out upon recent investigation made by the Senate lobby com- 
mittees, have shown beyond doubt that it is utterly impossible for the 
Cyanamid bill to pass. The Norris Government operation bill has al- 
ready passed both Houses. It will pass again, and I believe that 
President Hooyer will sign it. I can’t imagine what excuse he could 
give for not signing it. I saw in the papers yesterday a statement by 
Col. J. W. Worthington to the effect that the President would not sign 
this bill. Colonel Worthington has been a lobbyist in the interest of 
the various private interests here for many years. I do not believe 


that this lobbyist speaks for the President of the United States. I do | 


not believe that he ought to speak for the President of the United 
States. I am absolutely convinced that if the Congress passes this 
much-improved Norris bill at this session of the Congress the President 
will not withhold his signature but will promptly attach it. 

Thank you, and good night. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is, Shall the 
joint resolution pass? The yeas and nays have been ordered. 
The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Cierk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. NORRIS (when Mr. Biarne’s name was called). I de- 
sire to announce that the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. BLAINE] 
is unavoidably absent from the city. He is paired with the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANspELL]. If the Senator from 
Wisconsin were here, he would vote “yea,” and the Senator 
from Louisiana, if present, would vote “ nay.” 2 

Mr. McKELLAR (when Mr. BRock's name was called). The 
junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Brock] is unavoidably ab- 
sent on account of illness. If he were present, he would vote 
“yea.” He is paired with the junior Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. KEYES]. 

Mr. FESS (when his name was called). On this vote I am 
paired with the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Forterre]. I 
transfer that pair to the Senator from Colorado [Mr. WATER- 
MAN] and yote “nay.” 

Mr. GLASS (when his name was called). I haye a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BINGHAM]. 
If he were present, he would vote “nay,” and if I were permit- 
ted to vote I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. NORRIS (when Mr. LA Forterre’s name was called). 1 
desire to announce that the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La 
Foiuerre] is unavoidably absent from the city. If he were 
present, he would vote “yea.” As has been stated, he is paired 
with the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Fess]. 

Mr. NORRIS (when Mr. MeMasrzn's name was called). I 
desire to announce the absence from the city of the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. McMaster]. If he were present, he would 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. DENEEN]. 
I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. Currrne] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
general pair with the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Gerr} to the junior Senator from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL], 
who if present would vote as I intend to vote, I vote “yea.” 

Mr. WAGNER (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. PATTERSON]. I am 
not informed how he would yote if he were present, and there- 
fore withhold my vote. If I were permitted to vote, I should 
yote “ yea.” 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SMITH], who 
is absent because of sickness in his family. Not knowing how 
he would vote if present, I transfer that pair to the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. HAsTtINGsS], who, I am informed, if present, 
would vote “nay,” and I vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Hawes] 
is detained by illness. He is paired with the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. Greene]. If the Senator from Missouri were 
present, he would vote “ yea,” and if the Senator from Vermont 
were present he would vote “nay.” 

Mr. BRATTON. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Curtine] is necessarily absent from the city to-day. If he were 
present, he would vote “ yea ” on this question, 

Mr. NORBECK. I wish to announce that my colleague the 
junior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. McMasrer] is un- 
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avoidably absent, but on this question he is paired with the 
junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Krna]. If my colleague were 
present and voting, he would vote “yea,” and I am informed 
that if the junior Senator from Utah were present he would 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. FESS. I wish to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] with the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. BROUSSARD] ; 

The junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Gronpy] with 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] ; and 

The senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reen] with the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON]. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to state that the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Ropinson] and the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Rxxn] are necessarily detained from the Senate in attend- 
ance on the Naval Armament Conference in London, 

The result was announced—yeas 45, nays 23, as follows: 


YEAS—45 
Ashurst Dill McKellar Simmons 
Barkley Frazier MeNar, Steiwer 
Black Geor; Norb Stephens 
Blease Harris Norris Swanson 
Borah Harrisou Vye Thomas, Idaho 
Bratton Hatfield Overman Thomas, Okla. 
Brookhart Hayden Pine Walsh, Mass. 
Capper Heflin Pittman Walsh, Mont. 
Caraway Howell Robinson, Ind. Wheeler 
Connally Jo n Schall 
Copeland Jones Sheppard 
ouzens Kendrick Shipstead 
NAYS—23 
Allen Goldsborough Oddie Townsend 
Bai Hale Phipps Tydings 
Dale Hebert Shortridge Vandenberg 
Fess ean Smoot Walcott 
Glenn MeCulloch Steck Watson 
ff Metcalf Sullivan 
NOT VOTING—28 
Bingham Gillett Keyes Reed 
Blaine Glass ps) Robinson, Ark. 
Brock Gould La Follette Robsion, Ky. 
Broussard Greene McMaster Smith 
Cutting Grundy Moses Trammell 
Deneen Hastings Patterson Wagner 
Fletcher Hawes Ransdell Waterman 


So the joint resolution was passed. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to in- 
sert in the Recorp a statement on Muscle Shoals. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, 
ordered. 

The statement referred to is as follows: 


The Muscle Shoals policy and program proposed under the Norris 
resolution (S. J. Res. 49) will secure neither cheaper fertilizer nor 
cheaper power. Instead of disposing of the question once and for all 
this policy will keep this agitation constantly before us, with new appro- 
priations called for each year. 

In my judgment the course recommended is wholly unnecessary and 
very undesirable. It requires this Government to enter upon an un- 
American policy tending to destroy that individual initiative which is 
the very foundation of American success and supremacy. 

Unfair competition by the Government is the least effective and least 
desirable way of dealing with abuses in the public utility power busi- 
ness. The Government has neither the legal basis for engaging in such 
an activity nor a market for its power. It can not set up a scale of 
lower rates under the commerce clause of the Constitution without con- 
fiscating the property of those now in the business, Before it would 
be free to sell power more cheaply than it is now being sold, the Gov- 
ernment would have to buy out its private competitors—a vastly ex- 
pensive undertaking and one that is wholly uncalled for. 

The resolution is plausible, but its methods and policy are unsound, 
impracticable, and contrary to the public interests. It should be sum- 
marily rejected. 

In support of my convictions I submit the following views: 

Whether considered as a part of our country’s national defenses or 
as a means of contributing to agricultural relief, the Government's 
Muscle Shoals properties continue to hold an important place. The 
great nitrate plant (No. 2) will furnish explosive materials sufficient 
for an army of a million men, and is ready to start production on short 
notice. In my judgment, to fail to maintain this plant in up-to-date 
condition by providing for its commercial operation would be a stupid 
blunder which might cost us dearly in years to come. 

I agree that “ the fertilizer proposition is growing more acute every 
year. The use of fertilizer in the agricultural regions of the South and 
East is not only desirable but absolutely necessary. The extent of the 
territory in which fertilizer becomes necessary is growing year by 
year. It is almost impossible to exaggerate the importance of the 
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fertilizer question,” but can power be developed at Muscle Shoals 
cheaply enough to be used in the manufacture of nitrates? 

In spite of the importance of fertilizers the fact remains that our 
present importations of nitrogen for agricultural purposes show a con- 
stantly increasing dependence upon foreign sources. Six years ago, at 
the request of President Hoover when Secretary of Commerce, a special 
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congressional appropriation was made available to the Department of 
Commerce for a study of ways and means of assuring our commercial 
independence in obtaining certain essential materials which are pro- 
duced abroad under monopoly control. 

Two of these monopolies were studied in detail. One was the 
British control of rubber and the other the Chilean control of nitrate 
of soda. As a result of the rubber investigation steps were taken 
looking toward American independence in its supply of this essential 
material, and the price of crude rubber has been brought to a reasonable 
level. 

In the case of nitrate, however, Chile still holds a monopoly of the 
natural product, its chief competitor being the war-built nitrogen-fixation 
plants of Germany. We may transfer our nitrogen dependence from 
Chile to Germany, but with no more satisfactory conditions either in 
peace or war. 

Our failure to solve this problem is directly traceable to the obstruc- 
tion of a small group in the United States Senate who seek to force 
Government operation of water power upon a section of the country 
that in general neither asks it nor desires it, with the result that for 
years the development of the water powers of that region has been 
suspended and the business of a large territory has been injured. 

Our nitrate program at Muscle Shoals should be reduced to an ex- 
perimental basis, because it requires power, and the power is desired 
by the majority for use in a huge socialistic experiment which would 
put the Government itself into the power business in competition with 
its own taxpayers. 

We believe that it should be leased for private operation under condi- 
tions which will protect the Government, the farmer, and the public. 
The majority report declares that this resolution “ provides for the 
largest and most expensive experiment in the production, distribution, 
and application of fertilizer that has ever been undertaken in the his- 
tory of the world, and all of this expense will be paid for by the sale 
of surplus power.” Granted that the experimentation will be the most 
expensive in the history of the world, we can not agree that the pros- 
pects for paying for such a costly experimentation from the sale of 
surplus power are in the least attractive, for the Government under 
the terms of the resolution would lack a dependable supply of power, as 
indicated below, and would have neither the necessary market nor the 
legal basis for engaging in the enterprise. As a means of farm relief, 
such a, plan is a poor substitute for the definite results that can be 
required under a private lease of the properties. 

But the whole plan of providing special means for the most expensive 
experimental program in the history of the world is extravagant and 
unnecessary, for our State experiment stations are well equipped to do 
the necessary investigating and their methods and results can be brought 
directly to the farmers through our country-wide organization of compe- 
tent agricultural county agents employed under the Smith-Lever Act 
who would do the work as a regular part of their routine duties, Until 
it can be shown that the property can not be leased under protective 
regulations, we can not agree to involve the Government in any such 
undertaking as is proposed. 

However impatient we may become with the years of delay in the 
settlement of the Muscle Shoals question, we may well pause to consider 
the inevitable effect of Government operation of a great power industry 
as proposed by the Norris resolution. 

For more than a century the Congress of the United States has con- 
sidered it unwise for the Government to engage in private business in 
competition with those who support it. During this period we have 
grown from a group of struggling Colonies to the wealthiest country in 
the world. The policy that has founded and preserved that wealth is 
not one which can be lightly disregarded. If the average citizen plan- 
ning to go into business for himself discovers that he will be in com- 
petition with his own Government, whose resources in comparison are 
yirtually unlimited, then the citizen will not engage in that business 
and one opportunity for individual reward will haye been denied. Let 
sufficient of these opportunities be taken from our people by Government 
competition, and we will have destroyed our industrial supremacy at its 
source. 

It is true that there have been great combinations of capital engaged 
in the power business which have sought to influence public opinion 
by indefensible methods. This Government, however, is capable of 
correcting such abuses. Just as the Government dealt effectually with 
certain railroad interests which defied public opinion 30 years ago, so 
it can deal with those public utility interests today which seek to 
prevent the correction of abuses in their policies and methods. 

But it is neither necessary nor desirable that we should turn to 
government operation as the remedy. This Government is not organized 
nor adapted for the promotion or operation of industrial enterprises. 

President Coolidge, in the Muscle Shoals section of his message. to 
Congress on December 8, 1925, summed up the situation as follows: 

“Tf anything were needed to demonstrate the almost utter incapacity 
of the National Government to deal directly with an industrial and 
commercial problem, it has been provided by our experience with this 
property (Muscle Shoals). We haye expended vast fortunes, we have 
taxed everybody, but we are unable to secure results which benefit 
anybody. This property eught to be transferred to private management 
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under conditions which will dedicate it to the public purpose for which 
it was conceived.” 

If the $10,000,000 appropriation provided in the majority resolution 
would pay for the experimental fertilizer program and leave sufficient 
to enable the Government corporation to complete its necessary expendi- 
tures and to become self-supporting as a large distributor of electrical 
power, the resolution would at least have the value of offering a means 
whereby the appropriations for Muscle Shoals could be brought to an 
end. Let no man support this resolution, however, with the thought 
that by doing so he is disposing, once for all, of this long-standing 
problem, The disposition of the Muscle Shoals power through its 
distribution by a Government corporation is not a road to the disposal 
of the problem, but is merely the beginning of large annual appropria- 
tions, the end of which no man can see. Delay and defeat are the 
prospects for such a venture. 

There is no present market for any considerable amount of power for 
public utility purposes in the region about Muscle Shoals. It is assumed 
that the Government corporation could take away the business of the 
present utilities in that region by competing at lower rates. Desirable 
as that might be to consumers, it would enable these utility companies 
to justify the contention that the Federal Government was using its 
sovereign power to confiscate their property. The rates quoted by the 
Government corporation, if sufficiently attractive to sell the power, 
would be less than the existing schedule, and if such were the case the 
rates would be set aside as confiscatory and unconstitutional; our efforts 
would fail and we would have our trouble for our pains. 

The only alternative under which the Government might continue in 
business would be the purchase of the power companies operating in 
that region. This was the alternative faced by the Ontario Hydro- 
electric Power Commission when it bought the Ontario Power Co. 
and the Toronto Power Co., but if we are to follow such a policy we 
must be prepared to make large appropriations, for the tax returns of 
the Alabama Power Co. alone show a total valuation in excess of 
$150,000,000. Moreover, having made the huge expenditures what 
assurance could a Government corporation give of lower rates or better 
service? 

In considering this proposed plan of power distribution from Muscle 
Shoals, certain fundamental functions of State and Federal Governments 
must be kept in mind. 

To engage in the business of power distribution at all we must first 
overcome the objection that the right to construct a transmission line 
is a property right, and control of property rights is in the States and 
not in the Federal Government. Furthermore, it is the State and not 
the Federal Government which has the right to say who shall do busi- 
ness within its borders, for it is the State which makes the property 
and police laws under which business shall be conducted. It is there- 
fore the State and not the Federal Government which names the rates 
which shall be charged for public-utility power. 

It is true that the Government has the right to regulate interstate 
commerce, but this right of regulation is always subject to the consti- 
tutional limitation that it must not involve the confiscation of private 
property. As much as we desire to reduce electrical rates in this 
country we must bear in mind this fundamental limitation which for 
more than a century has been the safeguard for that private initiative 
of the individual citizen which is the basis of our country’s development 
and prosperity. 

The majority report fails to draw a distinction between the legitimate 
functions of the Federal Government and those activities which can not 
be legally carried on by the United States under the Constitution, 

It is plausibly agreed that it is a legitimate Government function to 
improve navigation and to provide for the national defense and for the 
control of floods. So it is. Further, says the report, it should be a 
cause for congratulation that in performing these governmental func- 
tions we incidentally produce more power than the Government can use. 
Granted. 

But the report continues its plausible argument-—-Then why not 
develop cheap electricity and give it to the people at a certain price? 
Right there is the parting of the ways. Giving things to people at a 
price is selling things, and selling things is commercial enterprise—a 
field in which our Government is neither empowered to act nor organized 
to engage with benefit to anybody. 

To be sure, the report describes the electric power as property inci- 
dentally produced in the exercise of a legitimate governmental function, 
and the sale of surplus property by the Government is, of course, upheld 
by the courts. But it can not be contended that the Government can 
go into the public-utility power business on this ground, for this is not 
a necessary procedure, in order to dispose of this surplus power—it can 
be done fairly and justly by the lease of the properties to those who 
will utilize the power and provide their own market for it. 

The absolute necessity for the assurance of a market for the power 
in advance of any appropriations made or work done was recognized 
in the act providing for the construction of Boulder Dam, in which act 
the following provision appears as subsection (b) under section 4: 

“Before any money is appropriated for the construction of said dam 
or power plant, or any construction work done or contracted for, the 
Secretary of the Interior shall make provision for revenues by contract, 
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in accordance with the provisions of this act, adequate in his judgment 
to insure payment of all expenses of operation and maintenance of said 

works incurred by the United States, and the repayment, within 50 years 
‘ from the date of the completion of said works, of all amounts advanced 
to the fund under subdivision (b) of section 2 for such works, together 
with interest thereon made reimbursable under this act.” 

The joint resolution, however, would provide $10,000,000 to put the 
Government into the power business with no assurance that this Fed- 
eral corporation could find a market for a single kilowatt of its power, 
or that it would be permitted to compete with existing utility companies 
for such limited market as now exists. 

If it is desired to have the Government engage in a commercial en- 
terprise the Govérnment should submit a statement of the prospective 
earnings of their enterprise. What return will be received upon the 
investment if such a policy is followed? No such statement can be pre- 
pared with any degree of assurance whatever. On the contrary, under 
a private lease it is entirely possible to set up the prospective earnings, 
and the late Representative Martin B. Madden, in a letter to the Presi- 
dent, did so in the case of a proposal which he advocated. * 8 8 

If the Government should not go into the Boulder Dam development 
without a market, then it should not go into the Muscle Shoals develop- 
ment without a market, and because there is a means provided for 
spending the theoretical returns to be obtained from the sale of the 
power it does not follow that there would be any such returns. 

The lack of any urgent market for the Muscle Shoals power is ap- 
parent from the returns obtained from the existing lease of this power 
to the Alabama Power Co. In the year 1928 this company paid to the 
United States Government a total of $456,157.47 for the power it took 
from Wilson Dam, which was only 12 per cent of the available power at 
that station. The bare operation and maintenance expenditures of the 
Government in order to furnish this power amounted in the year 1928 
to $236,138.65. : 

For the last available 12 months’ period, from May 1, 1928, to April 
80, 1929, the records of the United States engineers show that a revenue 
of only $181,331.40 was received by the Government, since only about 
5 per cent of the available power was taken, while the expenditures for 
operation and maintenance amounted to $224,568.85—a loss under this 
form of Government operation of $43,237.45. Granting that the lease 
is a temporary one, it has been in effect for over three years and would 
certainly make a better showing if any substantial market for the power 
existed. 

The only difference between the present Norris resolution and the one 
vetoed by President Coolidge, is the addition of a provision requiring 
the United States to pay to the State of Alabama 5 per cent of the 
gross proceeds received from the sale of power generated at the Wilson 
Dam; to pay a similar amount to the State of Tennessee in the case of 
the Cove Creek Dam; and to divide between Alabama and Tennessee an 
additional 5 per cent on the excess power generated at the Wilson Dam 
by reason of Cove Creek reservoir benefits. 

The object of this provision, as stated in the majority report, “is to 
compensate the States of Alabama and Tennessee for any loss in the way 
of taxes which such States might suffer by reason of the Federal Gov- 
ernment owning and operating these properties, which might otherwise 
be owned and operated by private corporations.” 

In using the sovereign powers of the United States for commercial 
purposes, Senator Norris, who has been the chief advocate of this per- 
version of governmental powers, recognizes the fact that property used 
for commercial purposes should be subject to taxation and provides 
for compensation on this account, but if the property of the Federal 
Government should be taxed by the State because of Its use for com- 
mercial purposes, then it is the State and not the Federal Government 
which has the right to name the tax rate. 

Under the terms of the resolution, however, there would be little 
probability of a payment to either Tennessee or Alabama, for the Gov- 
ernment would find itself confronted by commercial as well as legal 
obstacles of a nature so serious as to prevent the distribution of the 
power, 

The resolution states that only the surplus power can be distributed. 
It fertilizer production requires the full amount of this power, there 
would be none to distribute, and in any event no one could tell from 
year to year how much power would be available. Long-time contracts, 
therefore, could not be made and no industries would dare to establish 
plants which would be dependent upon this unreliable source of power 
for thelr supply if their power requirements were at all important. 

The resolution is plausible, but the policy and the methods to which it 
would commit this Government are unsound, impractical, and contrary 
to the public interests. The resolution should be summarily rejected. 

The Government’s Muscle Shoals properties continue to hold an im- 
portant place for power, navigation, and perhaps agricultural purposes. 

In spite of the great and growing importance of fertilizers we are in- 
creasingly dependent upon foreign sources for our nitrogen. Foreign 
monopoly control of rubber was curbed when the facts were brought to 
light at the suggestion of President Hoover when Secretary of Com- 
merce. Foreign domination of our nitrogen supplics remains. 

Our dependence in this regard is largely due to the retardation of the 
development of our domestic nitrogen-fixation industry growing out of 
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our failure to determine the future of Muscle Shoals. This failure 
can be laid directly at the door of a small group from the West who are 
attempting to force their radical economic ideas upon an unwilling 
South and East. 

Muscle Shoals has been shown by the United States engineers to be 
located in a region having power resources equal to twenty-three times 
present requirements of that region. No good reason exists for divert- 
ing the Muscle Shoals power from the peace-time service to industry 
and agriculture for which it was intended. As for a nation-wide pro- 
gram of experiments to educate farmers to use concentrated fertilizers 
successfully, such a program, while necessary, can be carried on by the 
Department of Agriculture and our well-equipped State experiment 
stations with the ald of our thousands of competent county agents 
employed throughout the country under the Smith-Lever Act. No special 
program and huge expense is required as suggested, and the prospects 
for paying for this large and unnecessary expense by selling surplus 
power do not appear attractive, for the Government would have neither 
an adequate market nor the legal rights to engage in the business. 

As a means of farm relief such a program would be a poor substitute 
for the definite results which can be required under a private lease of 
the properties. 

The policy of Government operation of the electric-power industry is 
contrary to the spirit and policy of American institutions and tends to 
destroy the foundations of American success and supremacy. 

Such a policy need not be adopted in order to deal effectually with 
abuses among public-utility power companies. The Government has 
other means which have been used with advantage to protect the public 
interests In the past. 

There is no legal basis upon which the United States Government 
may engage in private business, and the claim that it is doing so in 
order to sell surplus power will not stand because of the fact that the 
surplus power can be leased without requiring the Government to 
engage in any such activity. 

Government operation is unwise for the following reasons among 
others: 

The Government is not organized to deal directly with an industrial 
and commercial problem. 

The policy offers no relief from continued appropriations, but marks 
the beginning of an outlay the end of which no man can see. 

Reduction in rates through a Government corporation would be speed- 
ily halted by court action on the grounds of confiscation of private 
property. 

The alternative of purchasing the private power companies would 
be an enormously expensive undertaking, with no assurance of lower 
rates or better service. 

Rate making is a function of the State, and while the Government 
might perhaps regulate rates on interstate business, such regulation 
would always be subject to the limitation that it can not confiscate 
private property. 

If the Government operation plan is sound, its advocates should 
be able to set up a statement * * * showing the prospective reve- 
nues to the Government. No such statement can be prepared, however, 
with any degree of assurance, due to the uncertainties of Government 
operation. 

If the Government should not go into the Boulder Dam development 
without a market—as it can not do by law—then it should not go into 
the Muscle Shoals development without a market, and the lack of a 
market is shown in the ridiculously low returns from the present tem- 
porary lease of the power to the Alabama Power Co. The minority 
has ascertained the fact beyond a question of doubt that not only is 
there not a profitable market available for the power at the Wilson 
Dam and the proposed Cove Creek Dam but at the present time private 
interests proposing to finance other dams available on the Tennessee 
River are confronted with the difficulty that there is no market for 
power to be developed at other dams, and until such market can be 
found in the electrochemical field the financing of the dams by private 
capital is impossible. 

As Congress required in the Boulder Dam bill that the Government 
should receive 4 per cent on a definite sum of capital invested, and 
should receive in 50 years the return of this capital investment in 
power at the Boulder Dam, then the joint resolution should be amended 
so as to provide that the Government shall receive 4 per cent on a 
definite amount of capital invested in the power development at the 
Wilson Dam and the proposed Cove Creek Dam, and the resolution 
should also provide to square with the Boulder Dam biil that the 
Government should receive the return of this investment in power at 
the Wilson Dam and the proposed Cove Creek Dam in 50 years. 

The right of the States of Tennessee and Alabama to compensation 
because of loss of taxes payable on governmental property used for 
commercial purposes is advanced. If these States have rights for 
which they are entitled to compensation, then it is for them to agree— 
and not for the Federal Government to specify—what the compensation 
shall be. 

Under the resolution there would be little probability of a payment 
to either State, not only because of legal obstacles but because of the 
unreliability of the power supply under the terms of the resolution. 
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CATAWBA INDIANS 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I ask permission to have printed 
lin the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs 
a letter from the chief of the Catawba Tribe of Indians, which 
has just been visited by a committee from the Senate, and an 
excerpt from a message of the governor of my State in 1912. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was referred 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

CATAWBA, S. C., April 1, 1930. 
Senator Coty. L. BLEASE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

Dear Smnator BLEAsE: Please allow me to express my appreciation 
for the step you are taking in regard to the Catawba Indians. Speaking 
for the Catawbas as a whole, we can assure you that we appreciate any- 
thing that can be done for us, as our people are in a deplorable condition 
at present. 

We feel that our people would have better rights and privileges under 
the Federal Government and hope that something can be done imme- 
diately. 

Our tribe numbers 172, and the State of South Carolina appropriates 
for us annually $9,450. We note in the State paper to-day that this 
amount has been cut $500. 

We trust that you will do all you can in our behalf. 

Again thanking you for the interest shown in us, I am, 

Very respectfully yours, 
Sam T. Bron, 
Chief of the Catatobas. 
[Excerpt of message of Gov, CoLE. L. BLxas to the members of the 
General Assembly of the State of South Carolina, printed in the 
journal of the house Tuesday, January 9, 19121 
CATAWBA INDIANS 


This amount has gradually increased from year to year until it is now 
$5,000. I would advise that you appoint a subcommittee or authorize 
some of your State officials to have a conference with the committees of 
the House and Senate of the United States, one of which our senior 
Senator is chairman, and see if the United States Government will not 
take care of these Indians as it is doing in other parts of the Nation. 


AMENDMENT OF THE RULES—CONSIDERATION OF BILLS, ETC. 


Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I ask to have a reprint made 
of the resolution I offered for a change of the rules (S. Res. 
227), as amended by the Committee on Rules.and reported yes- 
terday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


BOYHOOD DAYS OF HON, J. THOMAS HEFLIN, SENATOR FROM ALABAMA 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, the former editor of the New 
Menace, Billy Parker, took from an old diary of mine notes 
on my boyhood days and compiled and printed them in a little 
pamphlet. The supply has been exhausted, and I have had 
quite a number of requests for it, in my own State and from 
other States. I have received a letter from a former school- 
teacher in Alabama, suggesting that the story of my boyhood 
should be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp—that it would 
be helpful to American boys who are struggling with hardships 
such as I experienced in my boyhood. 

I therefore ask unanimous consent to have it printed in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Brooxkuart in the chair). 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

BOYHOOD DAYS OF J, THOMAS HEFLIN, UNITED STATES SENATOR, ALABAMA 
(In his own words) 


My father was a farmer and a country doctor. I was born at Louina, 
Randolph County, Ala., a village of about 50 people, The house in 
which we lived was 1 story and contained 11 rooms. My mother was 
of English, Scotch, and Welsh descent, and my father was of English, 
Trish, Scotch, and French Huguenot. My mother was the daughter of a 
farmer, 

There were 9 of us children, 8 boys and 1 girl; all now living. I 
am the sixth son, 

My first school-teacher was an unmarried maidenly lady, Miss Wan 
Taylor. Her school was in a vacant dwelling house one mile and a 
quarter from my home. After that I attended school at Old Liberty 
Schoolhouse, at Social Circle, and Pleasant Hill. The last-named place 
was 4 miles from home, and I walked. There were no vehicles then used 


to take children to school as are used nowadays. Our games at school 
were town ball, handy over, and foot racing. When I was 10 years old, 
we had exercises in elocution in the school every week, and on each 
Friday afternoon my declamation was an excerpt from some American 
statesman’s patriotic address or a discussion of the Constitution by 
both southern and northern statesmen. One of the declamations that 
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I well recall, and one I delighted to deliver, was Patrick Henry's speech 
on “Give me liberty or give me death.” Before I was 14 years old 
I had read every book I could get hold of on the American Revolution. 
My mother encouraged me to speak. She used to pick out American 
orations for me and have me memorize and speak them for her, and 
then I would deliver them at school. 

The first fight I had in school was when Professor Marshall was my 
teacher at Pleasant Hill. A poorly clad little country boy came to school. 
He was ill at ease and terribly embarrassed. Some of the boys com- 
menced to tease him and “pick on him,” as we boys used to say. He 
was the image of despair. One boy slapped him in the face and called 
him a “country jake,” and the boy commenced to ery. I went over to 
him and told him the boys did not mean to hurt his feeling, that he 
was all right, and would soon like school, and so forth. The boy who 
slapped him came over and asked me if I did not like what he had 
done, and I told him that I did not, and he hit me in the face; and 
then I turned on him, and armed with a righteous cause, settled the 
matter guickly in a very satisfactory manner. 

My father not only believed in work but was enthusiastic on the 
subject and saw to it that his eight boys had plenty of work to do. 
He owned a large plantation and had several hundred acres in culti- 
vation under his own supervision and I did my bit of every kind of 
work known to a boy on the farm. I helped to plant the cottonseed 
and cultivate the growing plant, to pick the cotton when the fields 
were white with its fleecy fiber, gin it at my father’s gin, and haul it 
in wagons to the market place 30 miles away. 

My father believed in and practiced diversified farming. We pro- 
duced corn, cotton, oats, peas, potatoes, sugarcane, and raised our own 
meat and always had a good garden. My father always had six or 
eight milk cows and we had all the milk and butter we needed. I 
remember it fell to my lot for quite a while to milk seven cows morning 
and evening. It was after my mother’s death. Mother had taught me 
how to give out to the cook the necessary amount of meat, lard, meal, 
flour, sugar, and coffee, etc., for each meal. So I carried the keys to 
the smokehouse and the pantry. After her death, when I was 14 
years old, I had to look after the home and take care of the food sup- 
ply. I had two brothers and one sister younger than me. My sister 
was 5 years old and my youngest brother 2, We had a good cook, old 
“Aunt Rose” Dannelly, but she had a bad temper and her bad temper 
brought me into-a serious and difficult situation in a little while. One 
afternoon about sundown when I was out in the yard I heard my little 
sister screaming in the kitchen. I ran as rapidly as I could to see 
what the trouble was. I found her lying on the floor crying. I lifted 
her in my arms and asked her what was the matter and she told me 
that “Aunt Rose” had slapped her. In less time than I can tell it 
I seized a piece of wood about 5 feet long and struck “Aunt Rose” 
across the head and sbe danced a beeline across the room and fell to 
the floor. And for a moment then there was grim silence and nothing 
more, Then I commenced to shake “Aunt Rose“ and to tell her to get 
up, that I didn’t mean to kill her, In a minute or two she opened 
her eyes and got up and left while the supper that she had commenced 
to cook was still on the stove. I was worried for a minute. My 
father, the boys, and the wage hands would all be in in a little while 
for their supper. So having temporarily put the cook out of com- 
mission it was up to me to prepare supper and have it on time. 

From what my mother bad taught me about baking cake and frying 
ham, eggs, and chicken, the four things that I was particularly inter- 
ested in, and the things that I had observed from time to time from 
the cooks in the kitchen, I had knowledge enough about cooking to com- 
plete the supper that “Aunt Rose“ had commenced. The supper was 
a success. I was like Uncle Remus's rabbit that was obliged to climb 
the tree. My mother had not been dead more than two or three months, 
I told my father what had occurred. He looked at me with an approv- 
ing smile and said, “You did right.” I thought that “Aunt Rose” 
would certainly be back the next morning to cook breakfast, but she 
didn’t come, and I cooked egg bread and biscuits and fried an abun- 
dance of ham and fresh eggs and made coffee, and milked the cows, and 
my father, the boys, and the wage workers on my father’s farm praised 
my cooking. 

Well, “Aunt Rose” never came back and the news spread all over the 
community that the “ Heflin boys had killed the cook.” So for some 
time we couldn't get a cook for love nor money. By that time I had 
become such a success as a cook, according to the expressed judgment 
of my older brothers, to whom I was giving such preeminent satisfac- 
tion by serving them scrambled eggs and fried chicken and ham, that 
they wanted me to continue, and I did so for three months. Then when 
we got another cook I felt greatly relieved, but continued to carry the 
keys to the smokehouse and pantry and give out provisions to the cook 
and keep house for my father and us children. I was 18 years old 
when I gave up this work. 

I used to go with a crowd of boys rabbit hunting and we didn’t take 
any gun. We gave the rabbit a chance for his life. We put the dog’s 
speed against the rabbit's speed and we had a bushel of fun. We 
would sometimes set the broom-sedge fields afire and run the rabbits 
out in every direction, and the dogs would chase them and very fre- 
quently catch them. We hunted “possums,” and often while passing 
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through a sugarcane patch we accidently broke down a few stalks of 
sugarcane, and having a prejudice against permitting them to wither 
away or rot on the ground, we took them with us on the hunt and 
relished the delicious juice. 

My father was a good story-teller and a splendid mimic, and I inher- 
ited some of his talents along those lines. When I was 8 or 9 years 
old I used to slip off and go to the negro camp meeting 3 miles 
away. My father had given them the land on which they built the 
church arbor. There I heard 1,500 or 2,000 negroes sing. Then the 
preacher would preach for at least two hours and the congregation 
would punctuate his sermon with groans, amens, and “ Yes, brother, 
preach it.” 

One Sunday afternoon, when I got back home from-the negro camp 
meeting, my father asked me where I had been and I told him. He 
asked me who preached and what he said. He then insisted that I tell 
what he said and how he said it, and I commenced to repeat a part of 
the negro preacher's sermon as he had said it and in a minute, as easy 
as falling off a log, I was going in the tones and accents of the preacher, 
and my father laughed and clapped his hands and said, That's fine. 
You must repeat that sermon to your mother.” That was the first 
time that I knew I could mimic people. My father encouraged me in 
that practice, and as I grew older he would have me give to guests in 
the home the negro sermons and speeches that I had heard. So that’s 
where I learned how to tell the negro stories that I tell to-day. 

Old Willis Cummings, an old negro whose children—a large family 
of boys had quit providing for him and had thrown him out on the 
world—came to my father and asked him to let him come and live with 
him and work his garden and chop stove wood. My father built a little 
eabin for him in the corner of the big lot on which we lived. Old 
-man Willis soon got to where he couldn't do any work, and he soon 
reached the point where he couldn't come up to the kitchen for his 
meals, and my father directed me to see that his meals were carried 
to him three times a day. I took his meals to him until he died. I 
used to stand at the door of his cabin and wait until he would finish 
his prayer, kneeling before the fireplace. And when I would go in he 
would say, God bless you boy. You’ve got the best father and mother 
in the world.” 

My father had some forest lands that we called the “ Wilder Woods.” 
It was made up of medium-sized mountains and foothills along the 
Tallapoosa Riyer. A cliff of granite rock rising up along the eastern 
shore and overlooking the river, called the “Fox Rock,” furnished 
an ideal place for the habitat of the swift-footed red fox, and there 
they reared their young and took refuge when hard pressed by the 
hounds, There were several fox dogs in the community and we had 
four or five splendid fox hounds. The set fox chase was a great event 
in the community when I was a boy, and sometimes we would have 30 or 
40 dogs in the chase. It was sweet to our souls to hear the music 
of a pack of hounds as they moved in the wake of the “red ranger.“ 
Fox hunting was the crowning sport with me. When the hounds in full 
cry filled the forest with the melody of their music it thrilled me 
through and through and made me exceedingly happy. 

My father used to brag on my work in the cotton field. When 17 
years old I could chop as much cotton as any grown man, and fre- 
quently I would lead the cotton-chopping force of 15 or 20. My 
father ran from 10 to 12 plows on the farm at home, and one time, 
one Friday afternoon, the horse tit I had been plowing had to take 
Some member of the family to Roanoke, a town 10 miles away. My 
father was anxious that the big cornfield where we were plowing up 
on the river be finished by Saturday night. I suggested that an ox 
which he had recently bought could be pressed into service; that the 
man from whom he got him had told me that he could plow as much as 
the ordinary mule. He said, Will you plow him?“ I said, “ Yes, 
sir”; and he said, “ Well, go ahead.” I was then 15 years old. I 
hitched up the steer, and away I went up and down the long corn 
rows leading from the river bank to the fence along the public road. 
I had been plowing the steer about an hour and a half when a crowd of 
my playmates, school boys and girls, and among them my sweetheart, 
came along the road just as I was approaching the fence “ plowing the 
steer.” The boys and most of the girls commenced to laugh and make 
fun of me for plowing a steer, when my little sweetheart came to my 
rescue by saying, “ Well, our fathers and mothers all came here in 
steer wagons, didn’t they?" I plowed the steer Friday afternoon and 
Saturday, and we finished the river field just a little before dark. My 
father praised me for making it possible to complete the plowing in the 
river field Saturday afternoon. 

Fourteen years later, during the campaign when I was first elected to 
the Alabama Legislature, the friend of one of my opponents told it 
about in the county that he knew it to be a fact that when I was a 
boy on my father’s farm I had plowed a steer. Some of my friends 
denied it. One night I was speaking in a country schoolhouse out in 
a good farming section of the country when the man who had started 
the report arose and asked me if it was not a fact that I had plowed 
a steer. Before I could answer a farmer arose and said, “ Well, if he 
has worked on the farm and plowed a steer, he knows something about 
the hardships and needs of the farmer,” and the whole audience ap- 
plauded him. I related the facts of the incident, admitting the truth of 
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the story and refusing to make any apology, and the audience stood up 
and applauded. 

When a boy I used to hear my father discuss with other farmers the 
low and unprofitable price of cotton. Cotton sold then as low as 4 and 
5 cents a pound. I grew to manhood with the desire and determination 
to do something for the benefit of the cotton farmers. And since coming 
to Congress I have been instrumental in obtaining for the farmer vital 
statistics regarding cotton and helped to put provisions in the law to 
safeguard the cotton-farmers interests in various ways. 

After my mother’s death I carried out her instructions with regard 
to furnishing provisions from our smokehouse and pantry to two 
families of very poor people that she had supplied with food and other 
things for years, I was now the housekeeper and carried the keys to 
the food supply of the household. After giving out to the cook the 
provisions needed for the meal next to be cooked, I went out and worked 
in the field. 

A very poor family drifted into our community. The head of the 
family was old man Crutchfield, and he was yery feeble. He had seen 
better days and was an Interesting old fellow. My father had permitted 
him to move into one of his vacant houses free of rent when he knew 
that he and his poor family would have to be taken care of by some- 
body, and that somebody was himself. This old man was sick most of 
the time and confined to his bed. He was the only member of the family 
who knew a good deal about history. I saw how destitute they were, 
and after telling him that my father had just killed hogs, I asked him 
if he would enjoy some spareribs and backbones, and his kindly old 
face was at once wreathed with smiles, and he assured me he would be 
delighted and grateful. When I would take something to eat over to 
the old fellow he would thank me and tell me interesting stories about 
the struggle for American independence and the experiences of the 
pioneer fathers and their difficulties and battles with the Indians. He 
was a great admirer of President Jackson, “Old Andy,” as he called 
him, the real Democrat, and he used to tell me interesting tales of his 
adventures and achievements, 

Old man Crutchfield was a Confederate soldier, and he fairly wor- 
shiped General Lee. On one Christmas Eve day, when my father had 
been called away to see some sick people, I hitched “Old Charley,” a 
blaze-faced sorrel horse, to a buggy and went over to see my feeble old 
friend, Mr. Crutchfield. The buggy was loaded down with Christmas 
gifts of various kinds. I had flour and meal, lard, sugar and coffee, 
and a big, fine country ham, The buggy was standing in the read in 
front of the Crutchfield house. I had carried in everything but the 
bam, and was back at the buggy taking out the ham when my father, 
coming home, drove up alongside the buggy and said, Tom, what are 
you doing?” I had told him nothing about what I had been doing in 
the way of helping the Crutchfield family. I just felt that he wouldn’t 
care. But when he caught me “in the act” I hardly knew what to say. 
So when he said, Tom, what are you doing? I said: I have brought 
this ham and some other provisions to old man Crutchfield and family.” 
He looked at me a moment, and the tears came in his eyes as he said, 
“Good for you,” and drove on. 

Old man Crutchfield, after he had moved 10 miles away, got me in 
another close place. People passing through our part of the country 
knew that they would always be welcome at my father’s house and that 
he would be glad to have them stop in and spend the night. He always 
kept open house to his friends. So one night when circuit court was 
to convene in our county of Randolph several lawyers, with some of their 
clients, reached our home and spent Sunday night, just before court 
convened next morning at Wedowee, 15 miles away. I was looking 
after the guests, and by 8.30 o'clock I was congratulating myself that I 
had everybody taken care of, when my father called to me to go out and 
see who that was hallooing “Hello,” at the yard gate. I went out, 
and there in his 2-wheel oxcart sat old man Crutchfield with two or 
three empty sacks around him. I asked him to spend the night. He 
saw all the buggies standing around, and said, “ Tommy, I guess you 
are too crowded to take care of me,” and I said, “No, sir; light, and 
come right in.” 

Every bed was taken except my little single bed or lounge in the 
little shed room that I was to occupy that night. So I put Mr. Crutch- 
feld in there. After I got everybody else off to bed, I went out and 
slept in the cottonseed house across the road in front of the home. 
Early next morning when my father was calling me to get up, he 
found old man Crutchfield in my bed and inquired about me. The old 
man, of course, didn't know where I was. I heard my father calling 
me in front of the house, and I answered from the cottonseed house. 
He came out and said. What in the world are you doing in there?” 
I told him and he said, Poor old Crutchfield. I am glad you took 
care of him. He isn’t going to be here much longer. Fill up his sacks 
for him after breakfast and send him on his way rejoicing.” 

My father was an ardent Democrat, and General Forney was our 
Democratic Congressman. He would frequently spend the night at my 
father’s house and after supper they would talk politics for two or 
three hours. One by one the boys busy with other things, would, at the 
usual bed-time hour, get sleepy and retire, but I, somehow, intensely 
interested, would remain listening to every word. One night they sat 
up and talked to a very late hour and my father suggested that I had 
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better go on to bed. I told him that I wanted to stay up and hear them 
talk. General Forney put his hand on my head and said, “ Doctor, this 
boy will be your Member of Congress.” It made a lasting impression 
on me and had much to do in shaping my political career. 

When I was 12 years old, Senator John T. Morgan was a guest at my 
father’s house. He bad come to speak at a big Masonic rally, where a 
barbecue was served, He spoke in front of the old Methodist Church 
in a grove of stalwart oaks. It was the greatest speech that I had 
ever heard. As I looked at him and listened to him, I said, “I had 
rather be a United States Senator like him than to fill any other office” 
and from that day on I had my heart set on going to the Senate. In- 
visible forces that I can not explain seemed to encourage, direct, and 
help me along the way and I have tried “to do what my hands found 
to do.” Thirty-eight years from that day I sat as a Senator from Ala- 
bama in the seat that Senator Morgan occupied, when he fired my 
youthful mind and heart with the desire and purpose to be a United 
States Senator from Alabama. 


FAMILY PRAYER 


When I was about 9 years old my father commenced to have family 
prayer. One night he had been called to see some sick neighbor, and 
the time for family prayer came before he returned, and my mother 
put two candles on the little table at her side and read the Twenty-third 
Psalm, and then we all knelt down around the fireside, and she prayed 
God to bless her children and make them useful to their day and 
generation, It made a profound impression on me, and I went over 
and kissed her when the prayer was finished, as did the other boys. 
It was the first time I had ever heard her pray, except when she taught 
me the little prayer that will go up to-night from millions of little 
hearts and homes, “Now I lay me down to sleep.” She died when I 
was 14 years old, but the sweet memory of her and the beautiful 
picture of her reading the Bible and kneeling down and praying with 
her children around her has come along with me, blessing and com- 
forting me to this good hour, 


“Many a summer the grass has grown green, 
Blossomed and faded our faces between, 
Still with yearning and passionate pain, 
Mother, we long for your presence again. 
There are echoes of songs that are sung no more, 
Blessings from lips that are dumb. 
There's a lock of silvery hair, 
An unforgotten prayer, and 
Mother is sleeping there.” 

Here the retrospection of the Alabamian comes abruptly to an end, 
with the addition only of an ancestral record of which he is proud and 
the tribute of a friend which he much appreciates. The high lights 
in his successful career the Senator does not discuss at all, neither 
does he intimate his plans for the future. 

Of the future we would say it is in the hands of his friends, in the 
hands of those he has served. (Billy Parker in the New Menace.) 


RESTRICTION OF IMMIGRATION 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I move that the immigration 
bill, Senate bill 51, be made the unfinished business of the 
Senate; and on that motion I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, what is the request? 

Mr. HARRIS. To proceed to the consideration of the immi- 
gration bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion is that Senate bill 
51 be made the unfinished business. 

I ask for the immediate consideration of the 


what is said. The Chair is not keeping order. 
to know what is occurring. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Georgia has 
moved that the Senate proceed to the consideration of Senate 
bill 51, the immigration bill. 

Mr. McNARY. Is it desired to make it the unfinished busi- 
ness? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is the motion. 

Mr. McNARY. Does the Senator want to take it up to-day? 

Mr. HARRIS. I want to take it up to-day. Then, if I can 
get an agreement to vote at an early date, I shall be glad to 
arrange with the Senator from Oregon to delay it a few days 
to enable his committee to get through with their hearings; but 
I want to get a date fixed to vote on it. I want to take up the bill 
to-day and make it the unfinished business, and then I will agree 
to a reasonable time to vote on it. I am sure the Senators who 
are interested in this measure can come to some agreement on 
that matter. 

Mr. McNARY. If the bill is made the unfinished business, the 
Senator does not desire to proceed with it before Monday, 
does he? 


I am at a loss 
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Mr. HARRIS. I should like to make it the unfinished busi- 
ness now; and, while I am ready to proceed this afternoon, I 
am willing to delay it for a few days. 

Mr. HEFLIN. If the Senator can not get an agreement to- 
night, he can bring it up again Monday. 

Mr. HARRIS. I shall be very glad to do that. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, if the bill is not made the 
unfinished business to-day, something else may be made the un- 
finished business. The proposition of the Senator from Georgia 
is that the bill shall be made the unfinished business, and that he 
will not ask the Senate to proceed with it before Monday. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes; that is it. 

Mr. McNARY. Everybody understands that. That is nothing 
new. The Senator from Oregon simply wishes to ask the Sena- 
tor from Georgia if he desires to go forward to-day after he 
makes the motion and presses it, or whether he will wait until 
Monday. 

Mr. HARRIS. I am not pressing the consideration of the bill 
to-day. I want to make it the unfinished business to-day, and 
then I will wait until Monday to begin on it, if that is agree 
able to the Senator from Oregon. So far as I am concerned, I 
am willing to start immediately on it. The Senator from Col- 
orado [Mr. Parres], however, has an appropriation bill that he 
wishes to take up; and after this bill is made the unfinished 
business I shall be willing to lay it aside and let the Senator 
from Colorado proceed with the appropriation bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Georgia. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 51) to ~ 
subject certain immigrants, born in countries of the Western 
Hemisphere, to the quota under the immigration laws. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate messages 
from the President of the United States making sundry nomi- 
nations, which were referred to the appropriate committees. 


TREASURY AND POST OFFICE DEPARTMENTS APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I ask the Senator from Georgia 
if he is willing to lay aside the unfinished business temporarily 
for the purpose of taking up the Treasury and Post Office 
Departments appropriation bill, which has been before the 
Senate since February 11. 

Mr. HARRIS. I am quite willing to do that. 

Mr. PHIPPS. The bill is one in which there are very few 
contentious items. There is only one amendment that I know 
of that will lead to discussion, and that I propose to carry over 
until the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. BLarne] returns to the 
city, the first of the week. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the unfin- 
ished business will be temporarily laid aside. Is there objec- 
tion to proceeding to the consideration of H. R. 8531, the 
Treasury and Post Office Departments appropriation bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 8531) making 
appropriations for the Treasury and Post Office Departments 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, and for other purposes, 
which had been reported from the Committee on Appropriations 
with amendments. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, there is so much confusion here 
that I do not know that I clearly understood the Senator from 
Colorado; but I hope I was not incorrect in understanding him 
to say that he agrees that the controverted feature of the pend- 
ing appropriation bill, relating to the St. Paul post office, shall 
be laid aside until the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. BLAINE] 
is here, which is expected to be Monday. 

Mr. PHIPPS. The Senator is correct. It is my purpose to 
ask that that item be put over until the return of the Senator 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. NYE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I ask that the formal reading of the bill be 
dispensed with, that it be read for amendment, and that the 
committee amendments be first considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
if he expects to foreclose amendments that may be offered on 
Monday. I have a very small amendment which I am going 


to submit to the Senator, and of which I hope to get his ap- 
proval; but I should like to have the privilege of submitting 
it on Monday when the other amendment is to be taken up. 
Mr. PHIPPS. I have no objection to that procedure. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will read the bill. 
The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the bill. 


1930 


The first amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, under the heading “Treasury Department—Division of 
Supply,” on page 7, line 6, after the word “ machines,” to strike 
out “and typewriters distinctively quiet in operation”; at the 
end of line 14, after the figures “ $107.50,” to insert a semicolon 
and “or for standard typewriting machines distinctively quiet 
in operation, the maximum prices shall be as follows for models 
with carriages which will accommodate paper of the following 
widths, to wit: 10 inches, $57.50; 12 inches, $90.54; 14 inches, 
$03.34; 18 inches, $96.26," so as to make the paragraph read: 


No part of any money appropriated by this or any other act shall be 
used during the fiscal year 1931 for the purchase of any standard type- 
writing machines, except bookkeeping and billing machines, at a price 
in excess of the following for models with carriages which will accom- 
modate paper of the following widths, to wit: 10 inches (corre- 
spondence models), $70; 12 inches, $75; 14 inches, $77.50; 16 inches, 
882.80; 18 inches, 887.50; 20 inches, $94; 22 inches, $95; 24 inches, 
$97.50; 26 inches, $103.50; 28 inches, $104; 30 inches, $105; 32 
inches, $107.50; or, for standard typewriting machines distinctively 
guict In operation, the maximum prices shall be as follows for models 
with carringes which will accommodate paper of the following widths, 
to wit: 10 inches, $87.50; 12 inches, $90.54; 14 inches, $93.34; 18 
inches, $96.26, 


The amendment was agreed to, 
The next amendment was, on page 7, line 19, to strike out the 
Proviso in the following words: 


Provided, That the number of typewriting machines distinctively 
quict in operation purchased by any executive department or independ- 
ent establishment or the municipal government of the District of Co- 
lumbia during the fiscal year 1931 shall not exceed 5 per cent of the 
total number of standard typewriting machines purchased during such 
fiscal year by any such department, establishment, or municipal gov- 
ernment and shall only be purchased on the written order of the head 
thereof. 


Aud in lieu thereof to insert the following: 


Provided, That standard typewriting machines distinctively quiet in 
operation purchased during such fiscal year by any such department, 
establishment, or municipal government shall only be purchased on the 
written order of the head thereof. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, on page 18, line 2, I offer the 
amendment which I send to the desk. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 
one CHIEF CLERK. On page 13, after line 2, it is proposed to 
rt: 


Quarters allowance, United States Customs Agency Service: To enable 
the Secretary of the Treasury, under such regulations as he may pre- 
scribe, to furnish the officers and employees in the United States Cus- 
toms Agency Service of the Bureau of Customs stationed outside the 
continental limits of the United States, without cost to them and within 
the limits of this appropriation, allowances for living quarters, heat, 
and light, notwithstanding the provisions of section 1765 of the Revised 
Statutes (U. S. C., title 5, sec, 70), $50,000, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Coast Guard,” 
on page 25, line 9, before the word “not,” to insert “to cost,” 
so as to read: 

Additional vessels; For additional seaplanes and their equipment, in- 
cluding spare parts and accessories, to cost not to exceed $320,000; for 
additional patrol boats and their equipment to be constructed or pur- 
chased in the discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury, and for re- 
pairs, alterations, equipping and placing in commission vessels or boats 
transferred from the Navy Department to the Treasury Department 
for the use of the Coast Guard, $2,650,000, to be immediately available 
and to remain available until expended. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, there is a typographical error 
on page 29, Une 11. The word “miscellaneous” is misspelled. 
I ask to bave that corrected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 
| The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Mints and 
assay offices,” on page 86, line 9, after the name “ Colorado,” to 
insert “Carson City, Nev.“; in line 10, after the name “New 
York Where it occurs the second time, to insert“ Boise, Idaho; 
| Helena, Mont.; Salt Lake City, Utah”; and in line 20, to strike 
ont “$1,614,380” and insert “ $1,640,000,” so as to make the 
|paragraph read: 

For compensation of officers und employees of the minta at Phila- 
delphla, Pa.; San Francisco, Calif.; Denver, Colo. ; Carson City, Nev. ; 
aud New Orleans, La.; and assay offices at New York, N. X.; Boise, 
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Idaho; Helena, Mont,; Salt Lake City, Utah; and Seattle, Wash., and 
for incidental and contingent expenses, including traveling expenses, 
new machinery, and repairs, cases and enameling for medals manu- 
factured, net wastage in melting and refining and in colning depart- 
ments, loss on sale of sweeps arising from the treatment of bullion and 
the manufacture of coins, not to exceed $500 for the expenses of the 
annual assay commission, and not exceeding $1,000 in value of specimen 
coins and ores for the cabinet of the mint at Philadelphia, $1,640,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, on page 40, line 17, I propose 
the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Cu CLERK. On page 40, line 17, after the word “ con- 
tinuation,” it is proposed to insert a colon and the following 
proviso: 


Provided, That the limit of cost fixed in the act of March 5, 1928, 
is hereby increased from $1,060,000 to $1,235,000, and appropriations 
heretofore made are hereby made available for the acquisition of adai- 
tional land and toward the construction of baid building. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, where is that? 

Mr. PHIPPS. That is in Denver, Colo. It is supported by 
the Budget estimate, and was in the deficiency appropriation 
bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR., 
right. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
the amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The rending of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “Post Office 
Department—Saluries in bureaus and; offices,” on page 66, line 
6, to increase tle appropriation for personal services in the 
District of Columbia in the office of the First Assistant Post- 
master General from $525,860 to $526,860, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 66, line 8, to increase the 
appropriation for personal services in the District of Columbia 
in the office of the Second Assistant Postmaster General from 
$408,180 to $409,180. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 66, line 10, to increase the 
appropriation for personal services in the District of Columbia 
in the office of the Third Assistant Postmaster General from 
$751,010 to $752,010, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 66, line 12, to increase the 
appropriation for personal services in the District of Columbia 
in the office of the Fourth Assistant Postmaster General from 
$313,270 to $814,270. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Office of the 
First Assistant Postmaster General,” on page 72, line 17, to 
strike out “$2,300,000” and insert “$2,370,000,” so as to read: 


For miscellaneous items necessary and incidental to the operation and 
protection of post offices of the first and second classes, and the business 
conducted in connection therewith, not provided for in other appropria- 
tions, $2,270,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page T2, line 23, to increase the 
appropriation for car fare and bicyele allowance, including 
special-delivery car fare, under the office of the First Assistant 
Postmaster General, from $1,350,000 to $1,375,000, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 72, line 25, to increase the 
appropriation for pay of letter carriers, City Delivery Service, 
from $130,500,000 to $181,455,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 73, at the end of line 1, to 
reduce the appropriation for fees to special-delivery messengers 
from $9,750,000 to $9,500,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Office of the 
Second Assistant Postmaster General,” on page 75, line 20, be- 
fore the word “and,” to strike out “ $28,000,000" and insert 
“ $29,500,000," so as to read: 


For transportation of foreign mails by steamship, aircraft, or other- 
wise, Including the cost of advertising in connection with the award of 
contracts authorized by the merchant marine act of 1928 (U. S. C., 
title 46, secs. 861-889; Supp. III, title 46, secs, 866-891x), $29,500,000, 
and in addition thereto any unexpended balances under the appropria- 
tions for foreign-mail transportation for the fiscal year 1030 are con- 
tinued and made available. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


I remem‘cr it, Mr. President. It is all 


The question is on agreeing to 
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The next amendment was, on page 75, line 23, after the word 
“exceed,” to strike out “$5,100,000” and insert “ $6,600,000,” 
and in line 25, after the word. “ aircraft,” to insert“ under con- 
tracts which will not create obligations for the fiscal year 1932 
in excess of $7,000,000,” so as to make the proviso read: 


Provided, That not to exceed $6,600,000 of this sum may be expended 
for carrying foreign mail by aircraft under contracts which will not 
create obligations for the fiscal year 1932 in excess of $7,000,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 78, line 23, after the name 
“Postal Service,” to strike out the comma and “including com- 
plete equipment and furniture for post offices in leased quar- 
ters,” and on page 79, line 11, after the word “ works,” to insert 
a colon and the proviso, “Provided, That $200,000 of this appro- 
priation may be used for the purchase of equipment and furni- 
ture for post-office quarters and for no other purposes,” so as to 
make the paragraph read: 


For miscellaneous equipment and supplies, including the purchase and 
repair of furniture, package boxes, posts, trucks, baskets, satchels, straps, 
letter-box paint, baling machines, perforating machines, duplicating 
machines, printing presses, directories, cleaning supplies, and the manu- 
facture, repair, and exchange of equipment, the erection and painting 
of letter-box equipment, and for the purchase and repair of presses 
and dies for use in the manufacture ^f letter boxes; for postmarking, 
rating, money-order stamps, and electrucype plates and repairs to same; 
metal, rubber, and combination type, dates and figures, type holders, 
ink pads for canceling and stamping purposes, and for the purchase, 
exchange, and repair of typewriting machines, envelope-opening ma- 
chines, and computing machines, copying presses, numbering machines, 
time recorders, letter balances, scales, test weights, and miscelleancous 
articles purchased and furnished directly to the Postal Service; for mis- 
cellaneous expenses in the preparation and publication of post-route 
maps and rural-delivery maps or blue prints, including tracing for 
photolithographic reproduction; for other expenditures necessary and 
incidentnl to post offices of the first, second, and third classes, and 
offices of the fourth class having or to have rural-dellvery service, and 
for letter boxes, $1,580,000; and the Postmaster General may authorize 
the sale to the public of post-route maps and rural-delivery maps or 
blue prints at the cost of printing and 10 per cent thereef added; of 
this amount $1,500 may be expended in the purchase of atlases and 
geographical and technical works: Provided, That $200,000 of this ap- 
propriation may be used for the purchase of equipment and furniture 
for post-olllee quarters and for no other purposes. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 80, line 21, after the fig- 
ures 518,770,000,“ to strike out the colon and the following 
proviso: : 

Provided, however, That no part of this n shall be nyail- 
able for the payment of any rents or other é to the Commercial 
Station Post Office (Inc.), its agents, attorneys, representatives, or 
assigns, for use of premises known as Commercial Station, at Third 
and Sibley Streets, St. Paul, Minn., so as to read: 

“For rent, light, and fuel for first, second, and third class post 
offices, $18,770,000," 


Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I ask that the consideration of 
the amendment on page 80, line 21, go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, that will be 
done. 

That completes the committee amendments except the one 
passed over. 

Mr. PHIPPS. That is as far as we propose to proceed with 
the consideration of the bill to-day. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, does that wind up the commit- 
tee amendments? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No; there is one amendment 
passed over. 

Mr. BLEASE, Then I ask to offer an amendment that is 
on the table, on page 15, after the period in line 4, to insert the 
following: 


That the said board shall instruct the officials of all banks under 
their control not to foreclose any lien or mortgage held by them upon 
any real estate which is or will become due and payable prior to October 
1, 1931. 


Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I regret to call attention to 
the fact that this is legislation that is not admissible on an 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. BLEASE. That is what I want a vote on, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment is not in order 
at this time. There is one committee amendment that has not 
been disposed of. 

Mr. BLEASE. I respectfully appeal from the decision of the 
Chair. I say it is in order and can prove it. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is still one committee 
amendment to be disposed of. 

Mr. BLEASH. I appeal from the decision of the Chair that 
I have not any right to offer this amendment; and I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

9 7 5 McNARY. Mr. President, will not the Senator withhold 
tha 

Mr. BLEASE. No, I distinctly understood, when I consented 
to it a while ago, that this matter would go over. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I yielded to the Senator, but I have the right 
to call attention to the situation which exists. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair recognized the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina. 

Mr. BLEASE. The Chair ruled that the amendment was cut 
of order; and from that decision I appeal. Therefore I have 
the floor. I know my rights in this body. Now I want to say 
what I have to say about this matter. 

A few minutes ago, when this bill was called up, I sat here 
and agreed for it to be called up. I agreed after it was said 
that an amendment was to be passed over until Monday, until 
the Senator from Wisconsin could be here; but there was no 
agreement that that should stop the consideration of the bill. 

This amendment that I offer is very plain and simple. The 
farmers of this country who owe money to the United States 
Government through the Federal farm loan banks are being sold 
out of their homes every day all over this country; and mark 
my prediction: If something along the line I suggest in this 
amendment this afternoon is not adopted, there is going to be a 
storm heard in the Senate coming from every part of the Amer- 
ican Nation. 

This Federal Farm Loan Board is giving nobody an oppor- 
tunity to save his home. They are showing absolutely no mercy 
to man, woman, or child. They are foreclosing mortgages ; they 
are forcing land on the market when they realize that that 
land will not bring one-half of its value. They are forcing 
it there, and the Government of the United States is buying 
that farm land. They are driving women and children from 
their homes. They are making tenants out of the landlord 
farmers of this country who are indebted to the Government 
of the United States. They are showing, as I say, absolutely no 
mercy, notwithstanding the fact that these farmers are a part 
of this Government and are paying taxes to maintain it. 

We do not ask for favors for the farmers of this country. We 
ask for justice for the farmers of this country; and this little, 
sliglit amendment to this bill simply asks that the Farm Loan 
Board be requested—I know that it can not be legislated into 
a requirenient—that they be requested to withhold the fore- 
closure of mortgages which the United States Government owns 
on farms. 

We are not asking this of any individual. We are not asking 
it of the State. We are asking it of the Government of the 
United States of America, the richest Government on earth; 
the Government that will not collect its debts from foreign 
countries, but sells out its own people and turns women and 
children into the streets; the Government that is wasting to-day 
millions and millions of dollars. 

The furmets are coming and making this little appeal, those 
who are indebted, those who have had for the last three or four 
years failures in their crops. Storms have washed their crops 
away, and every other damage that could be thought of has 
been done to them, Those people are coming here on their 
knees, so to speak, They are begging for their wives, they are 
begging for their little children, that they be not sold out of 
their homes, that they be not driven into the streets, but that 
they be given one more year, just one year, in order to try to 
make another crop in order to try to meet their mortgages. 

I shall not take up the time to read, but I shall ask that there 
be printed in the Recorp a letter I have received from a man 
in Bradenton, Fla., to-day, saying that they were fixing to 
foreclose on him. I have letters of the same kind from other 
States, and have placed much in the Recoxp about this matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from South Carolina? 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 


BRADENTON, FLA., April 5, 1930. 
Hon. Col x. L. RLEASH, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Senator: I do not know that you remember me, but I met you 
in Columbia, S, C., many years ago. I am very much in need of some 
assistance at the present time, I have a loan with the Federal land 
bank at Columbia, and I have not been able to pay the interest on it for 
the last two years, on account of the storms and other back breaks with 
the people in Florida, and they haye instituted sult to foreclose the 
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mortgage, and I am not in position to pay up the amount now due, but 
I feel that I will be able some time this year. 

I was forced to make improvements under the new law in Florida in 
reference to dairies. I had a milk house which the inspectors said was 
too far away from the milking barn, and I had to spend several bun- 
dred dollars building a milk house and equipping it with boiler and 
steam, and before this time I was cut off from selling milk because I 
was not able to make the improvements, and during this time I had 
manufactured my milk into cheese and had sold it to my countrymen at 
Tarpon Springs, Fla., and they had paid me in checks, and before the 
checks had cleared the banks went into the hands of the State banking 
department for liquidation and I have not been able to collect anything. 

The purchasers of my cheese lost all their money and could not pay 
me, and I have been the loser also in this transaction, Then the storm 
here in 1926 put me back, but I would have been able to overcome this 
had it not been for the other things that I had to contend with in my 
farm operations. 

The loan was made to me when the land was wild and unimproved, 
and since that time I have spent all the money that I borrowed from 
the bank and about $30,000 more in improving my farm, and I have it 
in condition now that no new improvements will be necessary for some 
time, but unless I can get some help from somewhere I will lose all my 
life's work on this farm. The farm is worth many times the loan, but 
it will not sell at the present time for enough to pay the loan, as times 
here are hard and ready cash is impossible. 

If I can get some time, I will pay the bank with all the interest on the 
loan, but if they continue and sell my farm, I will have nothing left, 
and I am getting too old to start anything else and will have to depend 
on my labor to earn the necessities of life, and I hope that you will 
use your influence in getting me some time in which to work out my 
indebtedness to the bank. The loan was made in 1918, and I have 
paid up the interest and payments until last year, when I fell behina 
and have not been able to catch up with it and do the other things 
that I have been required to do. 

Your friend, 
JOHN CONSTANTINE. 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I appeal to the Members of this 
body to allow the farmers one more year, one more opportunity. 
The Government of the United States would not lose anything. 
It gets interest, and will in due season get its principal and not 
lose a cent, 

All other banks extend the time for the payment of notes, 
individuals extend the time for the payment of notes, and the 
farmers all over this country are ground down at this time, 
they can not pay, and they are simply asking that the Congress 
ask the Farm Loan Board to request.its subsidiaries not to fore- 
close any mortgage before the 31st day of October of next year, 
in order that they be given an opportunity to make this year’s 
crop so that they might meet the claims against them. 

Senators, can anything be fairer? Any country that destroys 
its agricultural industry sooner or later will be destroyed itself. 
The history of every country on earth teaches that. 

Mark my prediction one more time, unless some action is 
taken, such as I suggest, it will not be long before the Senate 
will be flooded with petitions and resolutions from farmers all 
over this country indorsing the position I have taken to-day. 
This technicality is raised here when something is offered to 
help the farmers—it is legislation and out of order. However, 
when it suits the majority to raise salaries or to create new 
offices or donate money to foreigners or make other amendments 
to help corporations it is always in order, and no point of order 
or parliamentary technicality is made against it. 

Senators, that is the case. It will not affect me. I do not own 
a farm, I do not own anything but myself and a few clothes. I 
have no children. My wife has plenty of money and does not 
have to depend on me to support her; however, I do, conse- 
quently I do not have to ask favors for myself from anybody, 
and I do not, but I am appealing one more time to this body, 
and I am appealing for nothing but an opportunity for the 
farmers to whom I have referred, that they may have an oppor- 
tunity to make one more crop in order that their wives and 
children may not be turned into the street. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Let the Chair state the par- 
liamentary situation. 

Mr. BLEASE. I suggest the absence of a quorum, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will not the Senator withhold that for a 
moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Just a moment, until the Chair 
has an opportunity to state the parliamentary situation. The 
Senator from South Carolina offered an amendment, The Sen- 
ator from Colorado made a point of order that it was legislation 
upon an appropriation bill. The Chair ruled that the point of 


order was well taken, and the Senator from South Carolina 
appeals from that ruling. 
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Mr. BLEASE. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I have the floor. The 
Chair has recognized me, and when I get through, I will be 
glad to yield for that purpose. 

I spoke to the chairman of the committee a few moments ago 
about offering an amendment on Monday. Upon examining the 
amendment I am rather inclined to think it is subject to a point 
of order, and therefore I want to give notice 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order. On 
an appeal from a ruling of the Chair no other business can be 
transacted until the appeal is decided. If the Senator from 
Tennessee wants to help defeat my amendment, do it directly 
and not this way. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Tennessee 
has the floor. : 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, pursuant to the provisions 
of Rule XL, I hereby give notice of my intention to move to 
suspend the first paragraph of Rule XVI of the Standing Rules 
of the Senate for the purpose of proposing the following amend- 
ment to the pending bill, namely: 

On page 83, after line 2, insert as a separate section the following: 

“ Hereafter, in offices of the first class, money-order cashiers shall be 
paid the same compensation as postal cashiers.” 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I understand that the present 
occupant of the chair claims to be a friend of the farmer. I 
do not know whether he is or not; he says he is, Yet he rules 
out on a point of order the only amendment that has been 
offered in the Senate during this session that would be worth 
anything to the farmer. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President—— 


Mr. BLEASE. I renew my suggestion of the absence of a 
quorum. : 
Mr. WATSON. Will the Senator yield to me a moment? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield the floor? 

Mr. BLEASE. No; I ask for a quorum. I am going to keep 
on asking, and I hope I will get it after a while. I will not be 
here Monday. Mrs. Blease has been sick in bed for over five 
weeks, and I have attended the sessions of the Senate night and 
day notwithstanding the fact that she was ill. I have tried 
not to miss a roll call. In a way, I guess, I have neglected her 
when I should not have done so. My doctor has given me per- 
mission to take her home to-morrow, and I expect to go with her, 
hoping that the southern climate, and the good old colored 
mammp's cooking, and the good water of South Carolina will 
bring her back to her health, 

I want this thing settled now. If the Senate does not want 
to adopt my amendment, let Senators vote against it. 

Mr. WATSON. We all sympathize with the Senator 

Mr. BLEASE. I do not need any sympathy. I am asking for 
sympathy simply for the farmer. I have been sick but three 
weeks in my life, and I do not need any sympathy. 

Mr. WATSON. If a friend’s wife is sick, he likes to have 
his friends extend sympathy without becoming angry about it. 

Mr. BLEASE. I am not angry about it, but I want a vote on 
this matter, and I do not see why I can not get it. 

Mr. WATSON. I know the Senator is a fair man, and he 
2535 know that this amendment which he has proposed is legis- 
lation 

Mr. BLEASE. 

Mr. WATSON. 

Mr. BLEASE. 
force of law. 

Mr. WATSON. But it is legislation on an appropriation bill, 
which, of course, is obnoxious to the rule of the Senate. 

Mr. BLHASE. Let the Senate vote it down, and I will be 
satisfied. I am going to have a vote if I have to stay here all 
night, unless we can not get a quorum. I have suggested the 
absence of a quorum. Am I to get it or not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


I do not think so. 
That it is not an appropriation at all. 
It is merely a, request; it would not have the 


Black Hale McKellar Sheppard 
Blease Harris MeNa Swanson 
Brookhart Harrison Norbee! Tydings 
Connally Hatfield Norris Vandenberg 
Copeland Hefiin dye Watson 
George Johnson Phipps 


Mr. McNARY. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jones], the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Bratton], the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HowErLL], the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma [Mr. PINE], the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
HAYDEN], and the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. KENDRICK] are 
absent from the Senate in attendance on a committee meeting. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Twenty-three Senators have 
answered to their names, and. 
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Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I move that the Senate adjourn 
until Monday at 12 o’clock noon, 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 5 o'clock 
p. m.) adjourned until Monday, April 7, 1930, at 12 o'clock 
meridian, 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the Senate April 4 (legis- 
lative day of April 2), 1930 
SECRETARIES IN THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE 


The following-named persons to be secretaries in the Diplo- 
matic Service of the United States of America: 

Hugh C. Fox, of New York. 

George V: Allen, of North Carolina. 

James K. Penfield, of California. 

Elbridge Durbrow, of California. 

Easton T. Kelsey, of Michigan. 

Constance R. Harvey, of New York. 

Robert Newbegin, 2d, of Massachusetts, 

Paul C. Hutton, jr., of Hawaii. 

Albert E. Kane, of New York. 

Sherburne Dillingham, of New Jersey. 

John C. Pool, of Delaware. 

Henry B. Day, of Connecticut. 

H. Gordon Minnigerode, of the District of Columbia. 

Donald D. Edgar, of New Jersey. 

John J. Macdonald, of Missouri. 

William D. Moreland, jr., of Oregon. 

Gerald F. McNerney, of Ohio. 

Harrison A. Lewis, of California. 


Vice CONSULS or CAREER 


The following-named persons to be vice consuls of career of 
the United States of America: 

Hugh C. Fox, of New York. 

George V. Allen, of North Carolina. 

James K. Penfield, of California. 

Elbridge Durbrow, of California. 

Easton T. Kelsey, of Michigan. 

Constance R. Harvey, of New York. 

Robert Newbegin, 2d, of Massachusetts, 

Paul C. Hutton, jr., of Hawaii. 

Albert E. Kane, of New York. 

Sherburne Dillingham, of New Jersey. 

John C. Pool, of Delaware. 

Henry B. Day, of Connecticut. 

H. Gordon Minnigerode, of the District of Columbia. 

Donald D. Edgar, of New Jersey. 

John J. Macdonald, of Missouri. 

William D. Moreland, jr., of Oregon. 

Gerald F. McNerney, of Ohio. 

Harrison A. Lewis, of California. 

FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS 
UNCLASSIFIED 


The following-named persons to be Foreign Service officers, 
unclassified, of the United States of America: 
Hugh C. Fox, of New York. 
George V. Allen, of North Carolina, 
James K. Penfield, of California. 
Elbridge Durbrow, of California. 
Easton T. Kelsey, of Michigan. 
Constance R. Harvey, of New York. 
Robert Newbegin, 2d, of Massachusetts. 
Paul C. Hutton, jr., of Hawaii. 
Albert E. Kane, of New York. 
Sherburne Dillingham, of New Jersey. 
John C. Pool, of Delaware. 
Henry B. Day, of Connecticut. 
H. Gordon Minnigerode, of the District of Columbia. 
Donald D. Edgar, of New Jersey. 
John J. Macdonald, of Missouri. 
William D. Moreland, jr., of Oregon. 
Gerald F, McNerney, of Ohio. 
Harrison A. Lewis, of California. 
APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE ARMY 
TO ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT 


Capt. Sargent Prentiss Huff, Coast Artillery Corps (detailed 
in Ordnance Department), with rank from October 17, 1926. 
First Lieut. William Joseph D’Espinosa, Field Artillery (de- 
tailed in Ordnance Department), with rank from December 10, 
1927. 
TO COAST ARTILLERY CORPS 


First Lieut. Lewis Spencer Kirkpatrick, Infantry, effective 


* July 15, 1930, with rank from August 27, 1929. 
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PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY 
To be colonel 
Lieut. Col, LaVergne L, Gregg, Infantry, from April 2, 1930. 
To be lieutenant colonels 
Maj. Horace Fletcher Spurgin, Coast Artillery Corps, from 
March 28, 1930. 

Maj. Hugo Daniel Selton, Infantry, from March 28, 1930. 
cee ee Akin Elser, Quartermaster Corps, from April 2, 
To be majors 
8 8 Thomas McFarland Cockrill, Cavalry, from March 28, 
Capt. Delmore Stephen Wood, Cavalry, from March 28, 1930, 

Capt. Edward Clarence Seeds, Coast Artillery Corps, from 
April 2, 1930. 

To be captains 

agit ey Lieut. Edwin Douglass McCoy, Infantry, from March 

, 1930. 
8 Lieut. Dewitt Talmage Mullett, Infantry, from March 
950 ‘Lieut, Hugh Gibson Culton, Cavalry, from March 28, 
1 
nee Lieut. Byron Earle Shirley, Cavalry, from March 28, 
1 hse Lieut. Paul Allen Reichle, Field Artillery, from April 
90 Lieut. Gerald Bradford Devore, Infantry, from April 2, 
1930, 

To be first lieutenants 

Second Lieut. Carl Joseph Crane, Air Corps, from March 28, 

1930, 


Second Lieut. John Douglas Salmon, Infantry, from March 
28, 1930. 

5 Lieut. James Peurifoy Hill, Infantry, from March 28, 
1930. 
AETS Lieut. William Arthur Cole, Infantry, from March 

1930. 

Second Lieut. Raymond Dishmann Palmer, Cavalry, from 
April 1. 1930. 

Second Lieut. Murray Eberhart MeGowan, eee from 
April 2, 1930. 

MEDICAL CORPS 


To be major 
Capt. Clarence Ulm Snider, Medical Corps, from April 2, 
1930. 


To be captain 


First Lieut, Donald Carl Snyder, Medical Corps, from April 
1, 1930. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY 


Commander William A. Glassford, jr., to be a captain in the 
Navy from the 31st day of March, 1930. 

Lieut. Commander Frank H. Luckel to be a commander in 
the Navy from the 31st day of March, 1930. 

Lieut. Ernest B. Colton to be a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy from the 6th day of March, 1930. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Edward R. Durgin to be a lieutenant 
in the Navy from the 16th day of January, 1930. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Anthony R. Brady to be a lieutenant - 
in the Navy from the 10th day of February, 1930. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Harry St. J. Butler to be a lieutenant 
in the Navy from the 17th day of March, 1930. 

Ensign Edward L. D. Roach, 2d, to be a lieutenant (junior 
grade) in the Navy from the 3d day of June, 1929. 

The following-named passed assistant paymasters to be pay- 
masters in the Navy with the rank of lieutenant commander 
from the 7th day of January, 1930: 

David P. Polatty. 

Louis H. Huebner. 

Passed Asst. Surg. William H. Funk to be a surgeon in the 
Navy with the rank of lieutenant commander from the Tth day 
of January, 1930. 

The following-named machinists to be chief machinists in the 
Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 10th day of 
January, 1930: 

Benjamin Knight. 

Eric O. Kessler. 

Troy N. Reynolds. 

The following-named lieutenants to be lieutenants in the Navy, 
to rank from the date stated opposite their names to correct the 
date of rank as previously nominated and confirmed: 

George W. Snyder, 3d, August 1, 1929, 

Charles A. Havard, August 2, 1929. 

Thomas T. Beattie, August 6, 1929. 


Milton H. Dickey. 
Walter W. Rush. 
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Alfred R. Mead, August 16, 1929. 

Charles O. Humphreys, August 31, 1929. 

George R. Cooper, September 1, 1929. 

Valvin R. Sinclair, September 6, 1929. 

Harry Keeler, jr., September 16, 1929. 

Augustus D. Clark, September 24, 1929. 

Charles O. Comp, September 27, 1929. 

Horatio D. Smith, October 1, 1929. 

Jesse G. Coward, October 10. 1929. 

Peter J. Neimo, October 13, 1929. 

Howard B. Hutchinson, November 1, 1929, 

Horace B. Butterfield, November 4, 1929. 

John P. Cady, November 7, 1929. 

Edwin E. Woods, November 8, 1929. 

Edwin V. Raines, November 10, 1929. 

Hubert W. Chanler, November 15, 1929. 

Edward H. Pierce, November 20, 1929. 

Raymond H. Tuttle, November 26, 1929. 

Frank Akers, December 11, 1929. 

William R. Terrell, January 7, 1930. 

William B. Whaley, jr., January 8, 1930. 

Robert C. Strong, jr., January 9, 1930. 

Charles M. Furlow, jr., January 12, 1930. 

Chief Electrician Harry C. Woodward to be a chief electrician 
in the Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 6th day of 
May, 1926, to correct the date of rank as previously nominated 
and confirmed. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Frmway, April 4, 1930 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon, 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Our Father, wilt Thou accept our endeavors to seek and fol- 
low Thee? As we take our unequal steps, wilt Thou give us the 
sense of security? O Spirit of God, search and purify our hearts 
and bring out that which is noble in our souls to subdue that 
which is not noble. May we move among our fellow men with 
such cheerfulness, hopefulness, and courage that they may know 
that we have the secret of a helpful, wholesome life. Grant us 
forgiveness for our indifference, pride, and selfishness. Re- 
meniber our dear children, wherever they may be. Keep them 
ever as the deepest love of our hearts would have them kept. 
May all men honor one another and unite the hearts and the 
minds of our citizens everywhere. In the name of the Master. 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its principal clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed a joint resolution of the 
following title, in which the concurrence of the House is re- 
quested : 

S. J. Res. 152. Joint resolution to extend the provisions of the 
joint resolution for the relief of farmers in certain storm, flood, 
and/or drought stricken areas, approved March 3, 1930. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment a bill of the House of the following title: 

H. R. 7968. An act authorizing the States of Texas and Okla- 
homa to construct, maintain, and operate a free highway bridge 
across the Red River at or near United States Highway No. 77, 
between the towns of Gainesville, Tex., and Marietta, Okla. 

The message also announced that the Senate requests the 
House to return to the Senate the bill S. 477 entitled “An act 
to revise and equalize the rate of pension to certain soldiers, 
sailors, and marines of the Civil War, to certain widows, former 
widows of such soldiers, sailors, and marines, and granting pen- 
sions and increase of pensions in certain cases.” 

The message also announced that the Vice President had ap- 
pointed Mr. Opp, Mr. WaLcorr, and Mr, Brease members on 
the part of the Senate of the committee to represent Congress at 
the celebration to be held in Charleston, S. C., April 10 to 13, 
1930, under authority of House Concurrent Resolution 27. 

The message also announced that the Senate agrees to the 
amendment of the House to the bill S. 3621, entitled “An act 
granting a right of way across the land of the United States for 
bridge purposes over the Louisiana and Texas Intracoastal 
Waterway.” f 


ADJOURNMENT OVER UNTIL MONDAY NEXT 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet on Monday 
next. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks unan- 
imous consent that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn 
to meet on Monday next. Is there objection? 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object— 
and I shall not object—I want to ask the gentleman from Con- 
necticut a question. The gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. 
JOHNSON], chairman of the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation, informed me on yesterday that we would take up 
the veterans’ bill either on Tuesday or Thursday of next week. 
Can the gentleman tell me on which day we will probably take 
up that bill? 

Mr. TILSON. In view of the fact that next week a number 
of Members have important business on which they wish to be 
away, it is probable that the veterans’ bill will not be taken 
up before Tuesday of the following week. There is another 
bill to transfer certain veteran activities, which we wish to 
take up ahead of the Johnson bill. 

Mr. RANKIN. What bill is that? 

Mr. TILSON. It is a bill coming from the Expenditures 
Committee, of which the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. 
WILLIAMSON] is the chairman. 

Mr. RANKIN. And the gentleman from Connecticut states 
specifically that it will not come up next Tuesday? 

Mr. TILSON. That is correct. 

Mr. RANKIN. Nor Wednesday? 

Mr. TILSON. No; not next week at all. It is not the pur- 
pose to bring it up next week, but the following week. 

Mr, RANKIN. And it is the intention of the leaders on 
that side to take it up on the following Tuesday? 

Mr. TILSON. That is tentative. We do not know just 
9 5 day, but that is the best that we can estimate at this 

me. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, as I understand it, the RECORD 
does not show that permission was given to consider the bills 
on the Private Calendar in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole. That is usually granted. I make that request now, 
that bills on the Private Calendar to-day be considered in the 
House as in the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands that the Journal 
shows that that was granted. 


THE TARIFF BILL CONFERENCE—CASEIN 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, believing it to be a matter of 
much importance to the Members of the House which they 
would all like to know, and which they will in all probability 
be called upon to vote on in respect to the tariff bill confer- 
ence, I ask unanimous consent that my colleague on the con- 
ference, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. GARNER], be permitted 
to address the House for five minutes this morning on a matter 
connected with the conference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Texas be permitted te 
address the House for five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I think it will be interesting to 
the Members of the House to know the situation that developed 
in the conference this morning. Members will recall that the 
farm organizations of the country have been intensely interested 
in the rate on casein. The House put it at 2% cents a pound, 
and the Senate placed it at 5½ cents a pound. In the consid- 
eration of the Senate amendment it developed that the Senate 
is very insistent upon that amendment. It also developed that 
a portion of the House conferees are insistent on their position. 
To make it concrete, out of the 10 men, 7 voted for the Senate 
rate of 514 cents, while 3 House conferees on the Republican 
side insisted upon the 2½- cent rate. I suggest that probably it 
will be brought back to the House of Representatives for the 
purpose of getting a vote upon it to determine what the House 
thinks should be the proper rate on casein. I make this state- 
ment this morning so that Members may investigate the subject 
with a view to determining which one of these industries they 
prefer to affect by this method of taxation, the dairy and farm- 
ing interests throughout the country, or the paper-making in- 
dustry in the State of Massachusetts. I want you to get the 
idea so that you may have it clear before you when you come to 
consider this matter if it is brought back to you, because we 
were informed by the Senate conferees that under no condition 
could they yield because they would be turned down by the 
Senate itself, the Senate having voted down 7% cents on 2 
votes and a compromise was made on 544 cents, which appar- 
ently is the view of the entire Senate of the United States. 
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I hope the matter will be brought back to the House. I 
think the House of Representatives ought to be permitted to 
express itself on this important matter. I make this state- 
ment so that you may investigate that one particular item with 
a view that it, among others, may be brought back to you for 
your judgment. 

Mr, STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARNER. Yes. 

Mr, STAFFORD. Let me inquire of the gentleman if it is 
the plan or purpose of the gentleman to inform the House from 
time to time as to contentious matters on different schedules 
under discussion? 

Mr. GARNER. I would be very glad to inform the House. 
I believe the House should be kept informed as to the position 
of its conferees. I do not believe that any member of that 
conference ought to be ashamed of his action on any important 
matter. In view of the fact that the House did not have op- 
portunity originally to consider this matter or to consider the 
matter when it came before it as an amendment of the Senate, 
I think the Members of the House should be informed as to the 
proceedings of the conference. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I approve of the proposition as stated by 
the gentleman. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, GARNER. Yes. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I regret that I was not here when the 
gentleman began his statement. 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman is usually here most of the 


time. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. If I had known the gentleman from Texas 
was going to address the House on this subject this morning 
I would have been here at the beginning. Do I understand that 
the conferees are deadlocked? 

Mr. GARNER. Apparently, because the gentleman from 

Massachusetts said that under no condition would he agree to 
the Senate amendment. The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
BACHARACH] did not express himself particularly. The gentle- 
man from Oregon [Mr. HAwLry] said he was somewhat doubt- 
ful and wanted to pass it over for the time being. But the 
Senators said they would under no condition agree to the bill 
at 54%. 
Mr. RAMSEYER. I do not want the gentleman from Texas 
or anybody else to give to the country the impression that 
casein as a commodity is of major importance to the dairy 
industry. However, it is important. 

Mr. GARNER. I think the gentleman will agree with me 
that the dairy industry is asking for more protection. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I understand they are asking for it. 
There is no question about that. 

Mr. GARNER. Does the gentleman favor 514 cents on casein? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the gentleman 
from Texas may have two additional minutes in order that I 
may answer his question. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAMSETER. I am willing, and not only willing but 
anxious, to give to the casein producer, as the gentleman knows, 
everything he is entitled to, to cover the difference in the cost 
of production here and abroad, and a little more. The impor- 
tant thing is to get the necessary data. As I remember, we 
were short on that data, at least in the House committee. 

Now, whether 5½ cents is the correct figure or not must be 
determined. We did not have any very reliable figures before 
the House committee, The casein producer is entitled to the 
domestic market. 

Mr. GARNER. I was giving this information. I thought 
this information on this particular item should be brought back 
to the House. I want the gentleman from Iowa to investigate 
for himself and see whether it should be 214 cents a pound, 
Does the gentleman think these things should be brought back 
to the House to enable the House to express itself? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Yes, certainly; the more the better. 


Mr. BACHARACH, If the gentleman will yield, I may say 
that I have been under the impression the House conferees were 
supposed to advocate the House rates. I understand the gentle- 
man is not for the House rates. 

Mr. GARNER. I was not for the House rates, and I have 
never been for them. I am confident that in nine points out of 
ten the House will recede in conference. Of course, we will 
recede, and we ought to recede. 

Mr. BACHARACH. I do not think the House has receded on 
90 per cent of the amendments, We have already disposed of 
nearly 100 amendments, 
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Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. RAMSEYER] 
asked the gentleman from Texas if he considered casein a minor 
agricultural commodity. As a matter of fact, the producers of 
the major commodities did not get any consideration at all. 

Mr. GARNER. I think everybody in the House will admit 
that the dairy industry is an important industry in this country. 
They believe that the duty on casein will be of particular benefit 
to the industry in taking care of their surplus milk. The paper 
manufacturers say they will not allow the dairy industry to 
have that benefit because it will interfere with the paper in- 
dustry of Massachusetts. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. If the gentleman from Texas will yield, 
I wish to say, in answer to the statement of the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN], that the farmers do get benefits from 
the tariff on dairy products. 

Mr. GARNER. All except casein. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, the matter has all been gone 
over time and time again, not only in the committee but in 
the House. You appointed conferees to give a report in the 
matter, rather than have the matter reported by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Garner]. If it is a discussion of casein here 
this morning, let us go to it; but I, for one, would prefer to 
wait until the conferees see fit to report to this body. Why 
bother about it now and stir up the waters for nothing? 

Mr. GARNER. I understand the gentleman’s position. We 
all understand it. He would like to go oyer there behind closed 
doors and fix this up now. I believe the House ought to know 
it, and I am going to tell the House. 


COMMITTEE TO ATTEND THE CHARLESTON EXPOSITION 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to House Concurrent Resolution 
27, providing for the celebration at Charleston next week, the 
Chair appoints as a committee Mr. SNELL, Mr. Beepy, and Mr. 
TUCKER. Furthermore, the Chair desires to say that if Mr. 
SNELL is unable to attend he may be relieved from the committee 
and his place taken by the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
McMirian]. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
our distinguished Speaker has just announced the membership 
of the committee of the House who will, in company with a 
similar committee of the Senate, attend the two hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the city of Charleston, 
and the two hundred and sixtieth anniversary of the founding 
of the Province of Carolina under the lord proprietors, to be 
held at Charleston on April 10 to 13 next. 

Mr. Speaker, I have asked for this time in order to call at- 
tention to the membership of the House the importance of this 
great celebration next week in the “City by the Sea.” A few 
weeks ago Mayor Thomas P. Stoney and the city council of 
Charleston extended a formal invitation to the Members of 
Congress, several of whom have already expressed to me their 
intention of attending, but I desire at this time to heartily join 
with the mayor and the city council of my city, in extending a 
personal invitation to you and to assure you a most cordial 
welcome and greeting should you find it possible to honor us 
with your presence on this occasion. 

May I for just a moment call your attention to some of the 
details of the splendid program that is under way for the 
celebration. 

On Thursday, April 10, there will be a military review at 
Fort Moultrie and an inspection of the Charleston Navy Yard. 
Later in the afternoon a pageant will be presented on Charles- 
ton’s famous Battery, sponsored by the Huguenot Society of 
South Carolina, which organization I may say, too, is celebrat- 
ing concurrently its two hundred and fiftieth anniversary. 

On Friday, April 11, a pageant will be presented at the 
original site of the settlement at Albemarle Point on Old Town 
Creek, when the English and Irish settlers under Col. William 
Sayle, in April, 1670, founded the first permanent English 
settlement south of the James River. In the evening the 
anniversary banquet of the Huguenot Society will be held. 

On Saturday, April 12, a military and float parade composed 
of several thousand men and representing the various armed 
services of the Government, National Guard units of the State 
of South Carolina, veterans’ associations, and cadets from mili- 
tary schools of the State, together with the personnel from off 
the ships of foreign countries, and the color guards from units 
of the Centennial Legion from many of the thirteen original 
Colonies. A second section of this parade will embrace a num- 
bor of historical floats, depicting the outstanding events in the 
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growth and development of the 250 years of Charleston's exist- 
ence, In the evening there will be a formal ball for the dis- 
tinguished guests and visitors. 

Sunday, April 13, will be devoted to visits to historical points 
and of worship in the various churches of the city. 

Many of you, I am sure, are already aware of the fact that 
Charleston is famous throughout the country for her history, 
for her charm, and for her beauty, as well as the genial hos- 
pitality she always extends to her yisitors. It is interesting 
also to know at this particular season of the year that the Mag- 
nolia and Middleton Place Gardens, known throughout the 
world, are in their prime of beauty and loveliness. I hold in 
my hand a painting of these wonderful gardens from which you 
can easily observe their magnificent splendor. Your visit, there- 
fore, to Charleston for the celebration will incidentally give you 
an opportunity to visit these famous gardens. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McMILLAN. With pleasure. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Will the gentleman state whether 
or not the railroads are offering reduced rates? 

Mr. McMILLAN, I may state in reply to the inquiry of my 
friend from Texas that the railroads, I understand, are offering 
reduced rates. I may also say for the information of the 
Members of those contemplating the trip by automobile that 
we have a splendid hard-surfaced highway over the entire route. 

We people of the South, ladies and gentlemen, and particu- 
larly those of us who have the honor to represent the Palmetto 
State, have a great pride in the history of the city of Charleston 
and what she has meant in the growth and development of this 
country. Her slogan as “America’s most historic city” is both 
appropriate and deserved. 

Although she has been visited by storm, earthquakes, and other 
major disasters, her record is one that shines brightly in the 
luster and glory of the history of our country. [Applause.] 

She has produced her Pinckneys, her Rutledges, her Middle- 
tons, Jasper, Hayne, and Moultrie, and scores of others who 
have played their part in America’s life, and who by their 
record of service and patriotism to their country we have the 
honor in part to commemorate their memory on this occasion. 
[Applause. ] 

I hope very much that I may have the honor of seeing many of 
my friends of the House present and participate with us in this 
great celebration. [Applause.] 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN NEWSPAPERS 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the Private Calendar. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the House may proceed at this time to the consideration of a 
bill designated as 53% on the Private Calendar, being a bill 
(H. R. 5917) for the relief of certain newspapers for advertis- 
ing services rendered the Public Health Service of the Treasury 
Department. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent that the first bill to be called may be bill No. 5314 
on the Private Calendar—H. R. 5917—for the relief of certain 
newspapers for advertising services rendered the Public Health 
Service of the Treasury Department. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller General of the United States 
be, and he is hereby, authorized, notwithstanding the provisions of sec- 
tion 3828 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, to settle, adjust, 
and certify the following claims for advertising services rendered the 
Public Health Service, Treasury Department, namely: The claims of 
certain Chicago newspapers for advertising services rendered the Public 
Health Service, Treasury Department, namely, the claims of certain 
Chicago newspapers for advertising services rendered October 3, 1918, 
amounting in all to $2,894, under the appropriation “ Suppressing 
Spanish influenza and other communicable diseases, 1919"; the claim 
of a Houston (Tex.) newspaper, $85.17; and the claim of a New York 


newspaper, $30, for advertising services rendered between June and 


October, 1920, under the appropriations “ Pay of personnel and mainte- 
nance of hospitals, Public Health Service, 1920, and “ Maintenance, 
marine hospitals, 1921.“ 


With the following committee amendment: 

On page 2, beginning in line 6, strike out The Public Health Serv- 
ice, Treasury Department; namely, the claims of certain Chicago news- 
papers for advertising services rendered.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 


tion of the bill? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Reserying the right to object, 
is this the bill that my colleague [Mr. LAGUARDIA] opposed on 
the Consent Calendar? 


Mr. LUDLOW. It is. 
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Mr, SCHAFER of Wisconsin. How is it that the bill provides 
for the relief only of Chicago newspapers? Were the advertise- 
ments only placed in the Chicago newspapers? 

Mr. LUDLOW. The bill includes other cities in Texas and 
New York. The major allowances are for Chicago newspapers. 
I can not answer the gentleman’s question, because I do not 
know whether there were any other papers or not. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. These were bona fide news- 
paper advertisements, and not news articles run in the news- 
paper from a patriotic standpoint at the time? 

Mr. LUDLOW. ‘They were bona fide advertisements. With 
the indulgence of the House, I would like to explain this bill. 
On account of a sheer technicality the debt is still outstanding 
and the Treasury Department recommends that it be paid. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUDLOW. I yield. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. This covers a few papers that were left 
out of quite a number because of an error in the department 
and they could not be paid for at the time of the insertion of 
the advertisements. The committee itself has passed upon at 
least 100 of these claims and has settled all but these few. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. But, what I am trying to find 
out is, did a representative of the United States Government 
enter into a contract or negotiations with the newspapers to 
insert the advertisements? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. They did. 

Mr. LUDLOW. They did. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Then, if this bill is paid it will 
not be paying the newspapers for running some articles in their 
press simply from a patriotic standpoint? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. No. It was in the form of an adver- 
tisement, a regular contract, but only through a technicality 
in the department could not be paid for. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. I shall not object. 

Mr. LUDLOW. These were bona fide advertisements for 
which the Government received in value all it contracted to 
pay. The Government is morally obligated to pay the news- 


papers. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Reserving the right to object—and I am 
going to object—I have been objecting to this bill ever since I 
was in Congress. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. No. The gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. This is the old “ flu” bill, is it not? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes; but it is not the bill that the 
gentleman has ever objected to. There have been at least a 
dozen of them passed the House. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. I suppose they passed when I was 
not here. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUDLOW. I yield. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. This is the only claim for advertising 
that has not been paid, is it not? All the others have been 
paid? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. All the others have been paid. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I submit, when the country was in the 
throes of war and the newspapers ran this information on the 
“fiu” epidemic, to now come in and ask that these bills be 
paid—— 

Mr. UNDERHILL. No. The gentleman is mistaken. The 
newspapers ran this information as a matter of news and never 
made any charge for it, but one of the departments of the 
Government, perhaps overenthusiastic, contracted for advertis- 
ing space, and this was published as an advertisement, rather 
than as news matter, and was in conjunction with and in addi- 
tion to the news item. There have been at least 100 newspapers 
paid for similar advertising. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, No. There are just four papers there, 

Mr, UNDERHILL. In this bill, yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. But we are supposed to pay for official 
overenthusiasm? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Well, it was no fault of the newspapers. 

Mr. LUDLOW. When this bill was drawn up by the Treas- 
ury Department, the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Mellon, in 
reporting it to the House said that these claims have “the 
status of invalid obligations of the Government which ought to 
be validated.” The total amount is, less than $3,000, and it is a 
perfectly honest claim. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. A claim has never been better presented 
than the gentleman has presented this one, but I can not be 
convinced, and I object, 

Mr. IRWIN. Will the gentleman withhold his objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I will withhold it, but I am going to ob- 


ect. 
Mr. IRWIN. I feel the gentleman should not object, because 
this was during the war, when there was an epidemic of influ- 
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enza, which created terror all over the United States. These 
newspapers did their work in good faith and they disseminated 
a lot of knowledge throughout the country which saved the lives 
of hundreds and thousands of people. They told them how to 
take care of themselves, and they delivered the goods, you 
might say. They delivered the information, and this is cer- 
tainly one of the worthy bills which reaily ought to be paid. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I have objected to it six times since I 
have been here, and I am going to object. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Will the gentleman withhold his objection 
for just a moment? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. LUDLOW. I should like to submit this observation, that 
in my opinion this settles down to the proposition of whether 
we are to have a double standard of business morals in this 
country, one for the United States Government and the other 
for its citizens. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Or one for the boys in the trenches and 
one for the newspapers. 

Mr. LUDLOW. The gentleman from New York is a per- 
fectly honest man and if this were his debt he would pay it 
without quibbling, and I can not understand why he objects to 
this bill. If these were private obligations no honest citizen in 
America would repudiate them. Why should not the Govern- 
ment be as honest as its citizens? 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Does not the objection made 
by my colleague from New York come too late? I understood 
the Speaker to ask whether there was any objection and then to 
say the Chair hears none. 

The SPEAKER. That was to consider the bill out of its 
order. Consent has not yet been given for the present considera- 
tion of the bill. Is there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I object. 


DEATH OF CHIEF JUSTICE TAFT 


The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House the fol- 
lowing communication: 

2215 WYOMING AVENUE, April 3, 1930. 
Hon. WILLIAM TYLER PAGE, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I beg to acknowledge receipt of resolution of the House of 
Representatives and ask that you convey to the House of Representa- 
tives my sincere gratitude for the action which they have taken. 

Very sincerely yours, 
HELEN H, TAFT. 


JOHN W. BATES 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the Private Calendar, 
beginning at the star. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8855) for the relief of John W. Bates. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers John 
W. Bates, who was a private in Company A, First Battalion, Sixteenth 
Regiment, Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, shall hereafter be held and 
considered to have been honorably discharged from the military service 
of the United States as a private of said company and battalion on 
the 8th of June, 1864: Provided, That no bounty, pay, or allowances 
shall be held as accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


With the following committee amendments: 

In line 6, strike out the word“ Regiment,” after the word “ Six- 
teenth,” and the word “ Volunteer,” after the word Kentucky.” 

In line 10, after “ 8th,” insert the word “day,” and at the end of 
line 10, strike out the word “pay” and insert the words “ back pay, 
pension.” 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


DENNIS H. SULLIVAN 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8930) for the relief of Dennis H. Sullivan. 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 
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Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Mr. Speaker, I have not been 
objecting to bills of this kind because we are passing them con- 
stantly, but I think the gentleman from California ought to 
tell us something about this bill. This man had two courts- 
martial, according to the report, one for disorderly conduct: 
and one for the usual statutory offense of drunkenness, I would 
re 3 if the gentleman can say anything in defense of 

e 

Mr. BARBOUR.. Yes. The report shows, Mr. Speaker, that 
Dennis H. Sullivan was once tried by court-martial for dis- 
orderly conduct and again tried for intoxication and disorderly 
conduct, but at the same time he was charged with an offense 
against a commissioned officer. He was in the guardhouse and 
his commanding officer called on him after the court-martial 
had been held and before findings were filed and told him he 
could get him a dishonorable discharge, Sullivan did not want 
to accept a dishonorable discharge and said so at the time. 
Then his captain told him he might get a prison term in Bilibid 
prison in the Philippine Islands. Rather than go to prison in 
the Philippines he accepted a dishonorable discharge, but later 
the court-martial rendered its judgment and found him not 
guilty of the charge of assaulting the commissioned officer but 
found him guilty only on the minor charge of intoxication and 
disorderly conduct, for which he was fined $10. It was because 
he accepted a dishonorable discharge under those circumstances 
that he now asks that his military record be corrected. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARBOUR. I yield. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. That was prior to the adoption 
of the eighteenth amendment and the enactment of the Volstead 
Act and before the offense of drunkenness was considered such 
a serious offense, was it not? 

Mr. BARBOUR. It was long prior to the eighteenth amend- 
ment, 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. It is not considered such a serious offense 
now. It is a social habit now. What is his war record? 

Mr. BARBOUR. He served in the Philippine insurrection, 
and so far as the report of the War Department shows it was all 
right. They do not comment on that. 5 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my 
reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers 
Dennis H. Sullivan, who was a member of Company M, Thirtieth Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, shall hereafter be held and considered to 
have been honorably discharged from the military service of the United 
States as a private of that organization on the 13th day of November, 
1902: Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance shall 
be held to have accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN EMPLOYEES OF THE ALASKA RAILROAD 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8958) for the relief of certain employees of the Alaska Railroad. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. BACHMANN. Mr, Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, can the gentleman explain this bill? 

Mr. IRWIN. These are small amounts that are justly due 
and the report from the department is favorable. I was a mem- 
ber of the committee that passed on this bill at the time, and 
we gave these matters very thorough consideration, and I think 
the bill ought to be passed. 

Mr. BACHMANN. Is there any legal responsibility on the 
part of the Government to pay these claims? 

Mr. IRWIN. Yes; it was brought out at the hearing that 
there was legal responsibility. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BACHMANN. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. I have read the report very 
carefully and the bill has the approval of the Director of the 
Budget. They have gone into the matter very carefully and, 
apparently, the committee has done the same thing. I do not 
think there is any cause to object to this bill, 

Mr. COLLINS. I find that the Director of the Budget thinks 
all these bills are all right. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. No; he does not, I will say 
to the gentleman. It is usually just the opposite, 
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Mr. COLLINS. I seldom find one that he objects to. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
may I inquire in this connection whether these are claims for 
wages that would have been paid if these people had not been 
discharged? 

Mr. IRWIN. Well, some of them had been discharged, but 
it was an error. I have not the facts before me right now, but 
I was a member of the committee and we went into the matter 
pretty thoroughly, and as the department had agreed to the 
payments, we felt the bill was meritorious and recommended 
its passage. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I withdraw the reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay out of the Alaska Railroad fund 
the following several sums of money to the respective claimants herein 
named, their heirs, or legal representatives: J. J. C. Moore, $1,025.18; 
C. Balheiser, $955.52; J. L. Axe, $780.14; W. F. Clark, $359.19; John 
W. Galloway, $176.83; C. A. Matheson, $641.27 ; Milton Boyer, $417.40; 
A. A. Lewis, $3.36; J. D. Urban, $2.80; R. C. Lockhead, $8.04; A. C. 
Nicodet, $4.02; P. H. Crowley, $8.04; A. Baumberger, $6.60; J. S. 
Rodebaugh, $7.68; P. D. Waugh, $6.40; J. C. Hutton, $6.40; R. B. 
Lewis, $7.02; in all, $4,415.39. 

Sec. 2. Payment of the several sums of money as herein provided, to 
the claimants named, or, in case of death, their heirs or legal repre- 
sentatives, shall be in full satisfaction of their respective claims as indi- 
cated in the Department of the Interior. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


VINCENT BARANASIES 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
1891) for the relief of Vincent Baranasies. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Marrs). Is there objec- 
tion to the present consideration of the bill? 5 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
may we have an explanation of this bill? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. I will state to the gentleman 
that this is a bill which I introduced for the relief of Vincent 
Baranasies 

Mr. KNUTSON. Is the gentleman the author of the bill? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I withdraw my objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, to Vincent Baranasies the sum of $500, 
covering bond guaranteeing the departure from the United States of 
Andro Belovari (Belovan). 


With the following committee amendment: 


Line 8, page 1, after the parenthesis insert a colon and the following 
proviso : 

“Provided, That no part of the amount appropriated in this act shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any agent or agents, attorney 
or attorneys, on account of services rendered in connection with said 
claim. It shall be unlawful for any agent or agents, attorney or attor- 
neys, to exact, collect, withhold, or receive any sum of the amount 
appropriated in this act on account of services rendered in connection 
with said claim, any contract to the contrary notwithstanding. Any 
person violating the provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill, as amended, was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


ELLEN B. MONAHAN 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 3257) for the relief of Ellen B. Monahan. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I think some explanation should be given of this bill. I 
have difficulty in appreciating the meritorious character of this 
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bill. It seems to me this woman was rather feigning having 
been injured 

Mrs. KAHN. Oh, no; there is no question about the faet 
the woman was injured by this gas. She worked where the 
ag! was escaping and was seriously injured from the effects 
of it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. How long was she disabled, may I ask my 
friend the lady from California? 

Mrs. KAHN. This took place in 1911. It was a matter that 
was brought to the attention of Mr. Kahn. She was unable 
to work for several months; in fact, she is not in good health 
now. This accident took place in 1911. 

Mr. BACHMANN. If I may be permitted to answer the ques- 
tion of the gentleman, it appears from the statement on page 7 
of the report that the claimant must haye been disabled because 
she was treated from June 14, 1911, to June 13, 1912. 

Mrs. KAHN. And her expenses were $1,371. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There were other clerks working in this 
department at the same time and they do not seem to have 
suffered any injury that necessitated their presenting a special 
claim. Is it not a fact that she is still in the employ of the 
Government, able to perform the duties of a clerk in the Treas- 
915 Department or in Whatever department she has been em- 
ployed? 

Mrs. KAHN. This is for money which she spent on account 
of the negligence of a Government employee 

Mr. GREENWOOD. If the gentlewoman from California 
will permit, the testimony shows this lady was employed in a 
room directly over the place where this gas escaped and she 
fainted in the office and was taken to the hospital on account 
of that fact, and the testimony further shows she was in the 
hospital for a month and then was kept from going back to 
work by her doctor. Taking into consideration the meager in- 
come of the women in this department 

Mrs. KAHN. Nine hundred dollars. 

Mr. GREENWOOD (continuing). I do not think she should 
bear this expense, 

Mr. STAFFORD. It may be that we should be very generous 
in the matter 

Mr. GREENWOOD. If it was a private corporation, the bill 
would be paid without question. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I was impressed by the statement of the 
chief clerk, Mr. Wilmeth, that— 


While the odor of gas, it was stated, was very strong, it worked no 
apparent injury upon other employees. 


I submit that there is no good excuse for this. I gained an 
impression from reading the report that while she might have 
been temporarily injured there was no lasting injury that would 
warrant the payment of this bill. 

Mr. IRWIN. I would like to suggest that the affidavit of 
Doctor Elliott, her physician, under whose care she was, set 
forth the facts that she was suffering from anemia and other 
conditions brought about by the gas. I, being a physician, went 
into the merits of the case; and I became convinced that the 
bill does not call for any more than she ought to receive. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, with that statement by the 
eminent former practitioner of medicine, I withdraw my reser- 
vation of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby authorized and directed to pay to Ellen B. Monahan, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, in full settle- 
ment against the Government, the sum of $1,000 for physicial injuries 
received by her as the result of being overcome by illuminating gas 
escaping from a pipe (said to have been broken through the negligence 
of an employee of the Treasury Department) on the 14th day of June, 
1911, while she was in the employ of the Government of the United 


States and in the discharge of her duties as a clerk in the national bank 
redemption agency office of the Treasury of the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 
LIONS CLUB, SHELBYVILLE, TENN. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
6645) authorizing the Secretary of the Navy, in his discretion, 
to deliver to the president of the Lions Club, of Shelbyville, 
Tenn., a bell of any naval vessel that is now, or may be, in his 
custody, and to the president of the Rotary Club, of Shelby- 
ville, Tenn., a steering wheel of any naval vessel that is now, 
or may be, in his custody. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill, 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Navy be, and he is 
hereby, authorized, in his discretion, to deliver to the president of the 
Lions Club, of Shelbyville, Tenn., a bell of a buttleship that is 
now, or may be, in his custody; and to deliver to the president of the 
Rotary Club, of Shelbyville, Tenn., a steering wheel of a battleship 
that is now, or may be, in his custody: Provided, That no expense 
shall be incurred by the United States through the delivery of said bell 
and steering wheel. 

Amend the title so as to read: “A bill authorizing the Secretary of 
the Navy, in his discretion, to deliver to the president of the Lions 
Club, of Shelbyville, Tenn., a bell of any naval vessel that is now, or 
may be, in his custody; and to the president of the Rotary Club, of 
Shelbyville, Tenn., a steering wheel of any naval vessel that is now, or 
may be, in his custody.” 


With the following committee amendments: 


Amend the title by striking out in lines 3 and 5 the words “a battle- 
ship,” avd insert in lieu thereof “ any naval vessel.” 

Amend the bill by striking out in lines 5 and 8 the words “a bat- 
tleship,” and insert in lieu thereof “any naval vessel.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

The title was amended. 


MEDAL OF HONOR TO EDWARD V. RICKENBACKER 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
$25) authorizing the President of the United States to present, 
in the name of Congress, a congressional medal of honor to 
Capt. Edward V. Rickenbacker. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, since the 
bill was reported out with others that passed the House last 
term en bloc the Committee on Military Affairs have had recent 
hearings looking to some general bill to revive and confer gen- 
eral authority on the War Department in such cases, and there 
are certain members of the committee who believe that this bill 
should not be considered at the present time until a general 
policy has been determined upon by the committee. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. The gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Crancy] has spoken several times about this bill, 
and does not the gentleman from Wisconsin think that a man 
who has made such a marvelous record is entitled to this 
honor? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am cognizant of the wonderful record 
that this man made in the World War, but I simply say that 
our committee within the last two weeks have had hearings, 
and it is the opinion of several members of the committee that 
this bill should go over and wait the determination of a policy. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I wish to say that I am 
one who has yery carefully looked into the merits of the award- 
ing of this medal of honor, and I am familiar with the exploits 
of Captain Rickenbacker. I felt all the time that the War 

' Department ought to have granted a medal, and I felt that it 
was on account of some personal feeling that he has not re- 
ceived it; but I did not rise to discuss that. I want to ask the 
gentleman if in these discussions by the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee they have considered the awarding of the distinguished- 
service cross? 

Mr. STAFFORD. They intend to consider, I believe, the 
authority that was formerly in existence, and to extend to the 
War Department the right to confer some other honors in peace 
time. The committee has only had hearings, but has taken no 
action on the bill or amendments. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I called to the attention 
of the War Department, where recommendations were actually 
made in time of war, that time was extended for conferring 
the distinguished-service cross, but the War Department in its 
ruling said that nothing further under the law could be done, 
that after the expiration, of the law they could not revise these 
recommendations and would not grant the cross unless new evi- 
dence was introduced. I thought that was an erroneous ruling 
and that if the recommendation had been made in war time, 
under the law they would have the right to revive the appli- 
eation and grant the cross. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I recall the testimony of General Sum- 
merall to the effect that they are even now determining anew 
on new evidence presented where it is the distinguished-service 
cross, provided applications were made within a certain number 
of years after the war, and the question before our committee 
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is to give further authority to the War Department so as to 
very likely meet the situation the gentleman refers to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I am not requesting that 
this be indefinitely extended, because I know that all exploits 
are magnified in the minds of everyone years after a battle, but 
I have thought that where these recommendations were made, 
they ought not to be foreclosed from consideration just because 
you or myself or some Member of Congress did not file a letter. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. MoSWAIN. I agree entirely with the position taken by 
the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. Jounson]. The gentle- 
man [Mr. Srarrorp], perhaps, remembers that the other day I 
criticized the arbitrary and, I think, unjustified construction 
that the Judge Advocate General of the Army had placed on 
what is popularly known as the Blease amendment, reopen- 
ing the whole question. He excluded all cases where recom- 
mendations had been made and the board had denied them, 
unless some little additional evidence, however little, had been 
offered subsequent to the action of denial. It seemed to me to 
be utterly unjustified by the language of the amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. The gentleman from South 
Carolina and myself have never consulted concerning this, but 
apparently we agree. I have thought it an absurdity that one 
man could secure this cross because you or I happened to write 
a one-sentence letter saying that it should be considered, thereby 
reopening the case, when another man with many war-time 
recommendations could not have his case considered. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Suppose it had been turned down, and one 
man’s friend wrote a letter offering what he considered some 
additional eyidence, while the friend of another man did not. 
The one whose friend wrote the letter had his case reopened 
and the award perhaps made and the decoration conferred, 
while in the other case, however meritorious it was, under the 
ruling of the Judge Advocate General of the Army, was res 
adjudicata, and could not be considered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. In that connection it might 
be possible that this suggestion, having brought out the fact 
that it was never the intention of Congress to have such a con- 
struction, might possibly be read in the War Department, and 
some one down there might possibly recognize the fact that 
it is not the intention of Congress to haye any such construc- 
tion, and that by judicial construction of the law this situatfon 
might be remedied without the enactment of further legisla- 
tion. Did the gentleman ever think of that? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Yes; and the other day I inserted some 
remarks in the stenographie report of the committee hearings to 
the same effect, in the hope that it might have some beneficial 
influence. N 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. And, of course, if they do 
not do that, we can pass a law. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Oh, certainly. Fortunately we still have the 
power to legislate, and we may be compelled to legislate in 
language that casuistical construction can not whittle away. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. In connection with the remark the gen- 
tleman made about the committee considering a law, I am glad 
to get that information. I think there should be some basic law 
whereby these things will be considered on their merits with- 
out their being referred specifically to Congress, but I think, in 
view of the splendid record of this man, which is perhaps unsur- 
passed, that it would not set a precedent which would conflict 
with the action of the committee necessarily, if this bill were 


passed. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If it had not been for the hearings, and 
particularly for the testimony of General Summerall, and 
further, the position of several of the older members of the com- 
mittee that this bill should not be taken up to-day, I wouid not 
object. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. It seems as if the United States should 
not be less generous than foreign countries who have recognized 
the merits of this man’s claim and have conferred distinguished 
medals. It would seem to me the United States ought to appre- 
ciate the services of this distinguished ace and at least grant 
him the same distinction that the foreign countries have 


nted. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Perhaps we will; consideration is only 
being deferred. 

Mr. SPEAKS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. SPEAKS. I am inclined to believe that the gentleman 
from Wisconsin is somewhat confused concerning the purpose 
of the hearings heid recently, wherein he speaks of General 
Summerall as having testified. This proposal does not come 
within the purview of that discussion. 
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The question we are now considering involves solely a differ- 
ence of opinion between Congress and officials of the War De- 
partment. The House Military Committee, after reviewing all 
the records and recommendations relating to the heroic deeds 
of courage, bravery, and exceptional efficiency displayed by 
Captain Rickenbacker, reached the conclusion that he well 
merited the congressional medal of honor. The War Depart- 
‘ment refuses to accord him this distinction. So the hearings 
referred to by the gentleman from Wisconsin have no connec- 
tion or application to the bill now under consideration. The 
Secretary of War admits that Captain Rickenbacker’s military 
record was truly remarkable and that he was awarded the 
distinguished-service cross for extraordinary heroism in action, 
together with a seven oak-leaf cluster, each leaf of the cluster 
representing an act sufficient to justify awarding the distin- 
guished-service cross. 

Under date of April 14, 1928, Secretary of War Davis states as 
follows: 


Captain Rickenbacker’s military record was truly remarkable, He 
was awarded the distinguished-service cross for extraordinary heroism 
in action, together with seven oak-leaf clusters, each cluster representing 
an act sufficient to justify the award of an additional distinguished- 
service cross. 

The distinguished-service cross was awarded “ for extraordinary hero- 
ism in action near Montsec, France, April 29, 1918. He attacked an 
enemy Albatross monoplane and after a vigorous fight, In which he fol- 
lowed his foe into German territory, be succeeded in shooting it down 
near Vigneulles-les-Hatton Chatel.” One bronze oak-leaf cluster was 
awarded him for each of the following acts of extraordinary heroism in 
action, each in lieu of an additional distinguished-service cross; (1) 
“On May 17, 1918, he attacked three Albatross enemy planes, shooting 
one down in the vicinity of Richecourt, France, and forcing the others 
to retreat over their own lines. (2) On May 22, 1918, he attacked 
three Albatross monoplanes 4,000 meters over St. Mibiel, France. He 
drove them back into German territory, separated one from the group, 
and shot it down near Flirey. (3) On May 28, 1918, he sighted a 
group of 2 battle planes and 4 monoplanes, German planes, which he 
at once attacked vigorously, shooting down 1 and dispersing the others. 
(4) On May 30, 1918, 4,000 meters over Jaulny, France, he attacked 
a group of five enemy planes. After a violent battle he shot down one 
plane and drove the others away. (5) On September 14, 1918, in the 
region of Villecy, he attacked four Fokker enemy planes at an altitude 
of 3,000 meters. After a sharp and hot action he succeeded in shooting 
one down in flames and dispersing the other three. (6) On September 
15, 1918, in the region of Bois-de-Waville, he encountered six enemy 
planes that were in the act of attacking four Spads, which were below 
them, Undeterred by their superior numbers, he unhesitatingly attacked 
them and succeeded in shooting one down in flames and completely 
breaking the formation of the others. (7) On September 25, 1918, near 
Billy, France, while on voluntary patrol over the lines he attacked 7 
enemy planes (5 type Fokker, protecting 2 type Halberstadt). Dis- 
regarding the odds against him, he dived on them and shot down one of 
the Fokkers out of control. He then attacked one of the Halberstadts 
and sent it down also.” All of these awards were made by the Com- 
manding General American Expeditionary Forces. 

In recognition of his exceptionally meritorious service, the French 
Government awarded Captain Rickenbacker the following foreign 
decorations : 

French Legion d'Honneur (chevalier) under decree of President of the 
French Republic dated December 18, 1918; and 

French croix de guerre with palm, under Order No. 12,059 “D,” 
dated November 30, 1918, general headquarters, French Armies of the 
East, with the citation: “A pilot of extraordinary bravery, indifferent to 
danger, who does not hesitate to attack his adversaries regardless of 
their numbers. During the Marne and Aisne operations he veritably 
electrified his comrades. Has shot down four enemy airplanes.” 

French croix de guerre with palm, under order No. 209, dated May 
9, 1918, Eighth French Army, with the citation: “An excellent pilot. 
During a patrol he vigorously attacked an enemy pursuit plane, which 
he shot down in flames after a brilliant combat.” 

Captain Rickenbacker was recommended for the award of the medal 
of honor on November 20, 1918, by the commanding officer First Pursuit 
Group, Air Service, American Expeditionary Forces, for the act per- 
formed by him on September 25, 1918, near Billy, France. 

Brig. Gen. William Mitchell, formerly director of military aeronautics 
and Assistant Chief of Air Service, who commanded the air service of 
the First Army Corps, American Expeditionary Forces in Europe, states 
that Captain Rickenbacker probably had a better hold on the handling 
of pursuit outfit than any one man in Europe. He led our pilots in 
the number of Germans shot down. 


Captain Rickenbacker is officially credited with 25 victories 
against enemy airplanes and balloons—21 planes and 4 balloons. 
He is recognized throughout the military forces of the world as 
the outstanding aviator of the American Army during the World 
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War, and he is so honored and respected by the millions of yol- 
unteer soldiers and our citizens generally. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not gainsay the distinguished record 
of Captain Rickenbacker. I was acquainted with that record 
before I was returned to Congress. 

Mr. SPEAKS. Then why dees the gentleman object to the 
consideration of this bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Because of certain testimony given by Gen- 
erall Summerall, reinforced by the position of certain members 
of the committee who believe the matter should go over tem- 
porarily. 

Mr. SPEAKS. General Summerall said nothing whatever re- 
garding this case. General Summerall was asked many ques- 
tions relative to the methods and principles followed by boards 
in determining when medals and other distinctions should be 
awarded. These hearings have not yet been completed, and 
much additional information is still desired by the committee. 
The hearings resulted largely from several recent cases where 
officers of the Army have been granted medals or other dis- 
tinctions for performing administrative functions in time of 
peace. 

Mr. CLANCY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. CLANCY. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Speaks] has 
quoted the statement of General Summerall, indicating that he 
is opposed to Congress granting the congressional medal of 
honor to Captain Rickenbacker. 

Mr. STAFFORD. This bill was not under consideration when 
we had the hearings, but General Summerall did say, as I recall 
distinctly, that the awards by Congress of special distinction 
detracted from the awards made under the general law. 

My request is to have this bill passed over without prejudice. 
That request does not mean that this is the last day for the 
consideration of this bill in Congress. When this question comes 
up again our committee will have had an opportunity to take a 
decided stand in regard to it. 

Mr. CLANCY. General Summerall stated a couple of weeks 
ago that he was surprised that Rickenbacker had not received a 
congressional medal of honor. Captain Rickenbacker has had 
some feuds with the War Department, first over the question of 
parachutes. The American aviators were not allowed para- 
chutes. The German aviators were allowed them. When their 
machines took fire they saved their lives by means of the para- 
chutes. Captain Rickenbacker saw a number of his boys of the 
heroic Hat in the Ring Squadron lose their lives because the 
War Department would not allow them to have parachutes. 
Then he was involved in the General Mitchell aircraft inves- 
tigation. 

The department has taken the stand that medals shall not be 
granted without their permission. The record shows Colonel 
Lindbergh and Admiral Byrd got the medal without the consent 
or recommendation of the War Department. Both men told me 
personally Rickenbacker deserved the medal more than they. 
The record shows that Rickenbacker shot down 25 planes and 
balloons alone. He attacked seven skilled erman fiyers, some 
of the best flyers in the front. He alone attacked 6, 5, and 4, and 
8 first-class enemy flyers, and he went over the lines at night 
to bomb depots outside of orders. 

Rickenbacker was a captain. He trained new flyers and led 
his squadron in battle. He was a great leader. Since the war 
he has been one of the foremost men in patriotic and prepared- 
ness movements in the United States, giving up his time and 
money in traveling over the country, and stirring up the le- 
thargic to defense and love of country. 

I attribute to the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Srarrorp] 
only the highest motives in holding up this bill at this time. 
The gentleman is not only a scholar and a student of govern- 
mental problems but is highly conscientious and is not afraid 
to stand out for what he thinks is right against most serious 
opposition. But I admit that I was taken completely by sur- 
prise and was most grievously disappointed, as I was in- 
formed just before this debate, that he would ask that this bill 
be held up. 

When the bill was up a few weeks ago on the Private Calen- 
dar, and was within a few minutes of being reached, it was as- 
sured of passage, for the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAF- 
FORD] and all other Members on the floor had told me they were 
favorable to the bill and would allow it to go through. 

This bill has been twice passed out of the House Military 
Affairs Committee unanimously, once in the Seventieth Con- 
gress and again in the Seventy-first Congress. It was thor- 
oughly discussed and understood in the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee in the Seventieth Congress when it was passed out 
unanimously. This I know because I made a brief statement 
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for the bill and heard the general discussions with an unusually 
large number of members of the committee present, whereupon 
they proceeded to vote unanimously for the bill. 

They were thoroughly familiar with the objections of the 
War Department but came to the conclusion that the American 
ace of aces, Captain Rickenbacker, was in a class by himself 
and was considered a superior in merit to the other heroes in 
whose honor bills have been introduced for medals and distinc- 
tions. 

I honestly believe that Captain Rickenbacker, the American 
ace of aces, is the only man living who participated in the 
war and who stands a good chance at this late date of getting 
the congressional medal of honor. That is because fair-minded 
Members of the House and Senate consider it but a tardy act 
of justice to one of its greatest aviation heroes in the Great 
War. Comparisons are always odious and often dangerous. 

Frank Luke deserved the congressional medal of honor which 
was posthumous and awarded to him after he was dead. He 
shot down 19 planes and balloons. Captain Rickenbacker shot 
down 25 planes and balloons. Col. Charles A. Lindbergh flew 
in the air for 33 hours from New York to Paris and was 
awarded the congressional medal of honor. Rear Admiral 
Richard A. Byrd flew in the air for 24 hours around the North 
Pole with his mechanic and assistant, Bennett. 

Lindbergh, Byrd, and Bennett were all awarded the congres- 
sional medal of honor, and there were none to say them nay 
or to oppose the bills in the House or Senate. They were heroes 
and great benefactors and fully deserved the medal. Bennett 
is dead. Both Lindbergh and Byrd told me that Rickenbacker's 
exploits in the air, being shot at by the greatest fliers of the 
time, almost always fighting against odds and numbers, and 
almost always in more poorly equipped planes than those of the 
enemy, deserved the congressional medal of honor before them- 
selves. 

Colonel Lindbergh’s indorsement for Rickenbacker was set 
forth in the Washington Times of April 21, 1928. The article 
reads; 


Ten years after this great aviator won his laurels in the air above the 
lines in France his feats may be officially recognized by the Nation. 

Col. Charles Lindbergh is a warm supporter of any legislation that 
will accord belated recognition to brave Americans who dared every- 
thing for their Nation in Europe. 

In his modest way Colonel Lindbergh while in Washington recently 
insisted that congressional medals of honor should have gone to Ameri- 
can filers who accomplished notable things abroad before he was 
accorded this honor. 

While flying is nearly always dangerous, in the opinion of the Lone 
Eagle, its hazards are increased when fighting in the air, shooting, and 
being shot at. 

Again Lindbergh is right. 


The Reserve Officers’ Association of the United States in- 
dorsed Colonel Rickenbacker for the congressional medal of 
honor at a meeting of its national council in Washington, D. C., 
April 29, 1928. 

American Legion men all over the country believe that the 
granting of the medal to Rickenbacker is but a tardy act of 
justice. 

I have talked to great flyers, like Capt. Lester Maitland, the 

'German-Irish flyers Von Koehl, Fitzmaurice, and Von Huene- 
feld, also to Maj. Thomas Lanphier, Eddie Stinson, and others, 
and I have yet to meet a great aviator who is not strong for 
Rickenbacker for the congressional medal of honor. This is 
expert testimony by the great air men, who are best qualified to 
judge of the honor. 

I am confident that the House Military Affairs Committee is 
not going to reverse its two previous favorable votes for this 
bill granting justice to Captain Rickenbacker and making the 
congressional medal of honor worth while. 

I am confident that when this bill comes back on the floor 
of the House, which it will do in the near future, the necessary 
three Members to kill this bill will not be found. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be passed over without prejudice, for the reason 
that there are several members of the Committee on Military 
Affairs who wish to give consideration to this matter. 

Mr. SPEAKS. I hope the gentleman will not do that. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from Wis- 
consin renew his request? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. I renew my request that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice, Otherwise I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is heard. 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI RIVER 


Mr. ANDRESEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
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Charles D. Cheney, of Minneapolis, Minn., on the development of 
the upper Mississippi River. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

The article is as follows: 

Inland waterway development is a very real and vital undertaking in 
the Mississippi Valley. It has made remarkable progress in the last 
few years. For the upper valley, only a beginning has been made, 
but that beginning has demonstrated to the satisfaction of hard-headed 
Army engineers that there are great possibilities. Development, limited 
now by inadequate channels, is surely coming. 

It can not come too soon for the upper Mississippi Valley, which has 
been suffering an increasing economic isolation caused by the Panama 
Canal and higher freight rates. 

Cities of the seaboard have no such problems as this interior empire. 
Eastern people, lacking knowledge of the handicaps suffered by their 
compatriots in the far interlor, fail to appreciate the troubles of the 
Middle West. River transportation may look like a “bubble,” an 
empty dream, to New England. Eastern people would not so regard it if 
they knew what is going on. 

The Mississippi is coming back. When the valley first was settled 
the river and its tributaries were the arteries of trade. For many years 
it was a great carrier, with its fleets of light-draft packet steamers. 
Cheap and faster rail transportation gradually supplanted the river. 
Only when Middle West industries began to feel the pinch of rising 
freight rates and low costs of intercoastal traffic did they turn to the 
river again for relief. 

The Mississippi and its tributaries, including the Ohio, carried 60,000,- 
000 tons of freight last year, more than double the 29,000,000 tons that 
passed through the Panama Canal. The heaviest trafic was on the 
canalized Ohio, operated by private companies. The Inland Waterways 
Corporation, Government-owned, operates on the main stem of the 
Mississippi, and operates at a profit. The bulk of its business, however, 
is from St. Louis to New Orleans, where channel depth permits handling 
of large and heavily loaded barges, From St. Louis to Minneapolis and 
St. Paul the smaller river is being improved for a 6-foot channel, but 
that is not available at all times. Barges loaded for the 9-foot channels 
of the Ohio and lower Mississippi can not navigate the upper river. 
Either they must be loaded light all the way or unloaded at St. Louis 
into smaller barges. 

This handicaps upper-river traffic, but even so, 120,000 tons were 
handled in and out of Minneapolis and St. Paul in 1928. Last year, 
though a break in the lock just below Minneapolis isolated that city for 
part of the season, 105,000 tons were handled. 

The upper river asks for a 9-foot channel. Army engineers declare 
that to be practical and eventually necessary to economic development 
of the region. 

The canalized Ohio River is now a great transportation artery with 
successful private barge lines, and coal is-its chief tonnage. No coal 
is handled on the upper Mississippi. With a 9-foot channel the upper 
river would be an integral part of the inland waterway system. Trafic 
from the Ohio and from the lower Mississippi would continue to and 
from Minneapolis with the same barge loads. The possibilities are 
stupendous, and that is not the statement of a Colonel Sellers. It is 
the deliberate judgment of conservative Army engineers, with the in- 
dorsement of another great engineer, Herbert Hoover, who said at 
Louisville, October 23, 1929: 

“We should complete the entire Mississippi system within the next 
five years. We shall then have built a great north and south trunk 
waterway entirely across our country from the Gulf to the northern 
boundaries, and a great east and west route, half way across the 
United States. Through the tributaries, we shall have created a net- 
work of transportation. We shall then have brought a dozen great 
cities into direct communication by water; we shall have opened cheaper 
transportation of primary goods to the farmers and manufacturers over 
a score of States.” 

“We should establish a 9-foot depth in the trunk system,” the 
President said in the same address, which celebrated the complete 
eanalization of the Ohio River. 

It is not mere dredging that is contemplated for the upper Mississippi. 
The plan is for permanent canalization by a system of dams and reser- 
voirs. The upper river is no fickle, prankish stream. It runs in a well- 
defined channel between high banks and lends itself easily to modern 
engineering control. The plans for development of the 9-foot channel 
are well worked out and are described in some detail in the report of 
the Board of Army Engineers, made January 20 of this year. 

In the old river days navigation was a haphazard affair, conducted 
in light packet boats drawing 3 or 4 feet of water. Most of the freight 
was package stuff. About the only bulky article transported on the 
upper Mississippi was logs, which were driven or rafted. The river, 
however, was recognized as a factor in freight rates, and until a few 
years ago the railroad rate structure allowed for rail and water 
competition. 

Owing to gradual and almost complete disuse of the river the rule 


extend my remarks by printing an article in the Recorp by was changed by the Interstate Commerce Commission in the Indiana 
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rate case, I. C. C. 13839, in April, 1925. This decision held that water 
competition no longer existed. An immediate revision of rates into this 
territory resulted. 

As an example, the first-class rate from Chicago to Fargo, N. Dak., by 
way of St. Paul or Minneapolis, was raised from 51.78 ½ to $2.01, 
while the rate from Chicago to Fargo direct was reduced from $1.78 to 
$1.65. This hit a hard blow to Twin City wholesalers. Rates on the 
lower classes of freight were increased. in even greater ratio. 

This was only one of the series of catastrophes. The upper Missis- 
sippi Valley had cordially supported the Panama Canal and helped 
to pay for it, but soon found it a serious handicap for its industries. 
The East and West coast cities were brought closer together. Successive 
rate increases during the war and after it at the same time were 
increasing the economic distances to and from the interior cities. 

Mr. Hoover gave a glimpse of this picture when he spoke as Secre- 
tary of Commerce, July 20, 1926, at Minneapolis. We find,” he said, 
“that before the war, for a staple manufacture New York was 1904 
cents away from San Francisco, while now it is only 1680 cents 
away. But Chicago, which was 2610 cents away from the Pacific 
coast, before the war, is to-day 2946 cents away. In other words, 
Chicago has moved 336 cents away from the Pacific coast, while New 
York has moved 224 cents closer to the Pacific coast. A similar cal- 
culation will show that in the same period as ocean rates remain about 
the same, Chicago has moved 594 cents away from the markets of 
the Atlantic seaboard and South America. The same ratios apply to 
the other Mid West points.” 

As Mr. Hoover then pointed out, this shift in the rate structure has 
brought the inevitable shift of industries toward the seaboard. The 
upper Mississippi region has suffered most of all. 

The rate set-up is so much against this territory that a miller can 
ship North Dakota wheat to Buffalo, mill it there, ship the flour to 
the Atlantic seaboard and thence through the Panama Canal to a 


west- coast port cheaper than he can ship the flour direetly from Min- 


neapolis to the Pacific coast territory. 

The canal spells tragedy for the transcontinental roads and what 
hurts them hurts their territory. California canned goods, for in- 
stance, are shipped by water to Baltimore and thence westward into 


| the Chicago region, cheaper than Minnesota can produce similar goods 


and ship them into that territory. The railroads operating between 
here and the west coast have lost this traffic, as they have lost the 
west-coast lumber business, canned salmon shipments, etc. To make 
up for this loss of business they have had to increase rates and load 
heavier burdens on producers and manufacturers in the upper Missis- 
sippi Valley. 

Twin City and other upper-river business interests, facing these con- 


| ditions, got busy in 1925. The Inland Waterways Corporation had been 


incorporated in 1924, and was operating from St. Louis to New Orleans, 
also on the Warrior River. An upper-river committee was formed which 
asked the corporation to extend its operations to Minneapolis and St. 
Paul, This at first was refused. Finally the Upper Mississippi Barge 


| Line Co. was formed. Minneapolis contributed $100,000 to its capital, 


St. Paul $50,000, and other towns $20,000. Its plan was to build boats 
and barges and lease them to the Inland Waterways Corporation. 

This plan was accepted, and on the strength of the contract made, 
four Minneapolis bond houses underwrote a $500,000 bond issue secured 
by the equipment leased. The fleet was built, and later the Govern- 


ment corporation exercised an option and bought the equipment out- 


right. 

Further to show the good faith of upper-river cities, Minneapolis 
and St. Paul each spent $500,000 on modern river terminals. Dubuque, 
Iowa, invested $400,000, and Burlington, Iowa, $350,000, on such ter- 
minal river walls and warehouses. The fleet went into commission late 
in the summer of 1927. Many successful trips have been made. The 
greater part of the freight brought up the river has consisted of rice, 
sugar, coffee, and sisal from New Orleans, brought in lightly loaded 
barges without breaking bulk. Cotton piece goods from the Southeast, 
stoves, iron water pipe, and other heavy freight have been handled. 
Grain has formed the major part of the down traffic. Much more grain 


could have been carried if there was equipment available, and decided 


savings have been effected for shippers. 

Possibilities of water traffic on the upper river have hardly been 
scratched yet. They will not be measurably attained until the channel 
depth is uniform with the lower river and with the Ohio. This is the 
studied verdict of the Board of Army Engineers, given in their interim 
report transmitted to Congress February 15, 1930, Public Document 
No. 290. 

This special survey board estimated the cost of completing a 9-foot 
channel to the head of navigation at Minneapolis to be $98,423,000. It 
said: 

“It ig the opinion of the board that the present channel is not ade- 
quate to build up a commerce which will justify the necessary expendi- 
tures upon it for completion and maintenance. A modification which 
will be a step toward a comprehensive plan is therefore needed at once. 
It is the further opinion of this board that with but an eight months’ 
navigation season private enterprises can not enter upon regular long- 
haul carrier service on the upper Mississippi alone. With adverse con- 
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ditions so alleviated at critical points as provided by works outlined in 
Table 601, the board believes that on the good channel so secured, adapt- 
able to 9-foot equipment and large fleets, the Federal Barge Line or its 
successor will be able to give more dependable and adequate service at 
decreased operating expense, and that contract and private carrier 
lines now operating on the Ohio and middle and lower Mississippi will 
extend their regular business into upper Mississippi territory during 
the navigation season on that river and thus give further test of the 
economic value of a completely improved stream.” 

Upper river cities have already put in evidence that “ public savings 
on the easily segregated business of the upper river cities alone will 
more than pay the cost of maintenance of the improvements and the 
carrying charges on substantially three times this sum" of $98,000,000, 
This is a quotation from S. S. Thorpe, Minneapolis member of the advis- 
ory board of the Inland Waterways Corporation, in a recent address. 

Railroad interests, naturally, have looked coldly at waterway devel- 
opment, but the attitude of railroad men has changed lately in the 
Middle West. There is a growing realization that the waterways may 
supplement the railroads in the handling of much bulk freight, and 
building up industries in this region may in turn help the railroads. 
The standard water rate is 80 per cent of the rail rate. 

Combination rail and water rates are available to shippers. 

“The outstanding natural advantage which waterways have over 
railways,” the Army engineers say in their report, “lies in the possi- 
bility of handling much greater tonnages in long hauls for the same 
expenditure of effort.” From two to four times the maximum railway- 
train tonnage is being handled now on the Mississippi and the Ohio by 
steamboats with six barges each and with no greater power. 

The Inland Waterways Corporation has been financed by the Govern- 
ment to the extent of $15,000,000, of which $11,000,000 has been used. 
The plan is eventually to liquidate and turn the fleets over to private 
capital, when the business is on a paying basis all the way. The upper 
river is the big problem now. Even with the present channel, river 
business is growing. The upper-river fleet now consists of sixty 500- 
ton barges and twenty 2,000-ton barges, with five steamers of 1,000 
horsepower each, and two of 1,500 horsepower under construction, to be 
put in service this summer. The great need is for the 9-foot channel, 
which has been fully worked out as an engineering project, and waits 
only authorization by Congress. 

President Hoover is fully sympathetic, as he has shown many times, 
to publie life. In his speech at Louisville last October he epitomized 
the inland waterways future, the comeback of OP Man River. 

“The picturesque floating palaces of Mark Twain's day,” said the 
President, “drew 2 or 8 feet of water and then found their way pre- 
cariously around the bends among the snags and over sand bars. In 
time they were unable to compete with the spreading railroads, and 
river navigation passed into its dark ages. 

“ But now is its day of renascence. Upon deep and regular channels 
unromantic Diesel tugs now tow long steel barges. What the river 
has lost in romance it has gained in tonnage, for in steamboating days 
500 tons were a great cargo, while to-day 10,000 tons are moved with 
less men and less fuel. 

It is thus by deeper channels and new inventions that our rivers 
come back as great arteries of commerce after half a century of paralysis. 
And the new waterways are not competitive, but complementary to our 
great and efficient railways. It is the history of transportation that an 
increase of facilities and a cheapening of transportation increase the 
volume of traffic.” 


JAMES LUTHER HAMMON 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next bill. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
1088) for the relief of James Luther Hammon. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers James 
Luther Hammon, late of Bakery Company No. 1, Quartermaster Corps, 
Camp Travis, Tex., shall hereafter be held and considered to have been 
honorably discharged from the military service of the United States 
as a member of that organization on the 8th day of March, 1920: Pro- 
vided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance shall be held 
to have accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


With a committee amendment as follows: 


Page 1, line 10, strike out the word “bounty,” strike out the word 
pension“ after the word “ pay,” and insert the word “ compensation.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 


Is there objection to the present 


The Clerk will report the bill. 
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A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


THOMAS MURPHY 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
1428) for the relief of Thomas Murphy. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. SNELL). 
to the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers 
Thomas Murphy, a private, Company C, Eighth Machine Gun Battalion, 
Third Division, American Expeditionary Forces, shall hereafter be held 
and considered to have been honorably discharged from the military 
service of said company and regiment: Provided, That no bounty, back 
pay, pension, or allowance shall be held to have accrued prior to the 
passage of this act. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 1, line 9, strike out the word “bounty”; page 1, line 10, strike 
out the word “ pension” and insert the word “ compensation.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BACHMANN. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. BAcHMANN] offers an amendment, which the Clerk 
will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. BACHMANN: In line 9, after the word “ regiment,” 
insert “ June 5, 1920.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill, as amended, was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


CONFERRING RANK UPON ROBERT GRAHAM MOSS 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
2694) conferring the rank, pay, and allowances of a major of 
Infantry to date from March 24, 1928, upon Robert Graham 
Moss, late captain, Infantry, United States Army, deceased. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
why should this rank be conferred out of course upon a former 
captain of Infantry? 

Mr. GAMBRILL. Captain Moss served in the Army from 
1910 until the time of his death, which occurred on April 6, 
1928. On March 24, 1928, he became entitled to promotion to 
the rank of major. His papers were sent to the Senate for 
confirmation. Before action could be taken by the Senate the 
captain died. 

This will only cost the Government of the United States about 
$383. It gives to the widow of this distinguished officer the pay 
and allowances of a widow of a major in the United States 
A 


Is there objection 


rmy. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, further reserving the right 
to object, it is true that the total amount or cost is rather 
nominal, but I am considering it more from the standpoint of 
establishing a precedent. Here is a person who dies while his 
commission is awaiting confirmation by the Senate. There may 
be any number of such instances in the history of the Govern- 
ment. If we are going to have such legislation, why should it 
not be in a general law? 

Mr. GAMBRILL. Let me say to the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin that this bill received the indorsement of the War Depart- 
ment. It is a very meritorious case. It is dealing with the 
case of an officer who served with great distinction in the World 
War, who took part in six major engagements, was wounded in 
conflict, and was cited for his bravery and service. It seems to 
me that we are doing justice and honor to a brave officer when 
we give him the rank of a major. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving further the right to object, I am 
rather tractable as far as this bill is concerned, by reason of 
the record, but I do not wish to have this taken as a precedent, 
I notice in the report which I have underscored in a prior read- 
ing of the bill that he would have been given a recess commis- 
sion as major if the Senate had not been in session. I do not 
wish this to be taken as a precedent in those instances where 
a person fails of confirmation in the Senate, and who dies before 
the Senate has time to take action upon it. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. STAFFORD. I yield. 
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Mr. GREENWOOD. I was impressed with the record here. 
Inasmuch as his war record was such as to entitle him to this 
promotion, it seems to me the least we could do would be to 
give the widow the benefit of these extra emoluments. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is not a question of emoluments. It is 
a question of establishing a precedent that I am concerned about. 

Mr. GREENWOOD, I think this is rather an exceptional 
case. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have already said that I consider this 
an exceptional case and will not interpose objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That in the settlement of all claims of Mrs. Robert 
G. Moss as the widow of the late Robert Graham Moss, captain of 
Infantry, United States Army, who died at Columbus, Ga., on April 
6, 1928, and who was entitled to promotion to the grade of major on 
March 24, 1928, and whose nomination for such promotion was pending 
in the United States Senate at the time of his death, sald Robert Gra- 
ham Moss shall be regarded as having been promoted to the grade of 
major on March 24, 1928, and as having been entitled, from and includ- 
ing that date, to the pay and allowances authorized for an officer in the 
grade of major with bis length of service. 


Mr. SPEAKS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time for objection has 
passed. 

Mr. SPEAKS. Is there any way by which I can secure time 
in which to ask a question? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman may move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. SPEAKS. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of clarifying the record. I understood 
my colleague from Wisconsin to say that there had been some 
action in the Military Committee which warranted his resery- 
ing the right to object to the Rickenbacker bill, which was 
under consideration a few moments ago. Will the gentleman 
from Wisconsin please give me his attention? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am paying marked attention to what 
the gentleman is saying. 

Mr. SPEAKS. Will the gentleman state what the arrange- 
ment was so the Members of the House may understand just 
what the facts are? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I think I have been rather 
explicit in my statement as to my position on the Rickenbacker 
bill. I do not wish to violate the rules of the House by disclos- 
ing what took place in the committee by stating anything more 
than I have stated heretofore, and I do not care to revive the 
discussion, 

I said I have nothing against the record of Captain Ricken- 
backer. We have had hearings recently on a bill to determine 
the policy as to reviving awards of honor, certificates of honor, 
9 the like. We have not acted on any bill determining that 
policy. 

At this session of Congress the Committee on Military Affairs 
voted these bills out en bloc, without giving any special consid- 
eration to that bill or to other bills of like character. I think 
I was warranted in asking unanimous consent to have that bill 
passed over without prejudice ; but being informed by the Chair 
that no such motion could be made, there was nothing else for 
me to do but to object. 

As I said in the discussion of that bill, this is not the last 
day when it may be considered in this Congress. Our commit- 
tee is expecting to take some action on the general policy of 
awards of honor, and when that policy is determined, perhaps 
I may be in a position to view the bill with favor. It is only a 
temporary objection on my part. 

Mr. SPEAKS. The purpose of my question was to learn 
whether or not the gentleman from Wisconsin understood that 
there was some action by the committee which warranted him in 
objecting to the bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, if I may be pardoned for dis- 
closing what took place in the committee, let me say that the 
matter was brought up in the committee for consideration, and 
at the suggestion of some other members of the committee it 
was thought by some that it would be better to have this bill 
passed over without prejudice until the committee determined 
its policy. 

Mr. SPEAKS. Was there any definite action taken in that 
regard? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Not at that time. 

Mr. SPEAKS. At any time? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Ohio has expired. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
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A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

Mr. GAMBRILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks on H. R. 2694, and to include 
in my remarks a notable tribute paid to Major Moss by one of 
his companions in arms. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The gentleman from Maryland 
asks unanimous consent to revise and extend his remarks and to 
include in the same a tribute paid to Major Moss. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GAMBRILL. I wish to express to the House my ap- 
preciation of its action in passing H. R. 2694, conferring the 
rank, pay, and allowances of a major of Infantry upon Robert 
Graham Moss, United States Army, deceased. The House has, 
by its action, paid a tribute to a gallant officer who 
served with great distinction in the World War. I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp and to 
print, as a part of my remarks, a notable tribute paid Major 
Moss by one of his fellow officers. 

In the second session of the Seventieth Congress I introduced 
House Joint Resolution 339, which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. The resolution was sent to the War 
Department for a report, and the Secretary of War returned 
the resolution with the statement that it would not “ oppose 
any objection to its passage.” 

On February 22, 1929, a favorable report on that resolution 
was made by the Committee on Military Affairs, and the reso- 
lution was passed by the House on February 26, 1929, but too 
late for action by the Senate before the expiration of the Seven- 
tieth Congress on March 4, 1929; hence my reasons for reintro- 
ducing the resolution. 

Maj. Robert Graham Moss was a distinguished and gallant 
soldier, and a son of Judge and Mrs. Robert Moss, of 
Anne Arundel County, Md., the father of this gallant soldier 
being the judge of the circuit court of Anne Arundel County, 
and one of our most distinguished jurists. 

Major Moss was in the Regular Army from June 28, 1916, 
to the date of his death, on April 6, 1928. Previous to his en- 
listment in the Regular Army he served three years in the 
Maryland National Guard. 

The war record of Major Moss is one of which any soldier 
might well be proud. Six battle clasps adorn the ribbon of 
his victory medal, and each stands for front-line service in com- 
mand of a combatant unit. As a member of the Third Divi- 
sion, in command of Company K, Thirty-eighth Infantry, he 
participated in some of the hardest fighting the American Army 
has ever known, and for all of his reticence when it came to 
speaking of his war service there was that about him that 
made one recognize him at once for a man who knew war in 
all of its stern reality, one who had truly “smelt it and felt it 
and seen.” 

Major Moss wore two silver stars on his victory ribbon, one 
for the wound received in the action which immortalized his 
division as the “ Rock of the Marne” and the other for a divi- 
sional citation which speaks for itself. 

He showed exceptional personal heroism, leadership, and 
initiative on July 22, 1918, near Franquet Farm, France. His 
company, protecting the flank of the battalion, was flanked on 
both sides by strong forces of the enemy. By his inspiring ex- 
ample he maintained great steadiness in his platoon and accom- 
plished his mission. 

At St. Mihiel and again in the Argonne we find Major Moss 
still in command of his old company, leading it into those 
actions which broke the line and the spirit of a stubborn foe 
and conquered a peace for the war-weary world. Then with 
the armistice this veteran of many battles became a soldier of 
peace, performing the duties which fell to his lot in the same 
quiet and capable manner which had marked his conduct 
throughout the soul-testing days of 1918. 

In due course Captain Moss became entitled, on March 24, 
1928, to promotion to the grade of major and his nomination 
was sent to the Senate for confirmation on March 29, 1928. He 
died at Fort Benning, Columbus, Ga., on April 6, 1928, before 
his nomination to the grade of major had been confirmed by 
the Senate, and consequently his nomination was withdrawn. 

He was given a posthumous rank of major by the President 
of the United States under and by virtue of Public Resolution 
64, Fifty-eighth Congress, approved March 3, 1925, but this 
posthumous rank does not carry all of the rights and benefits of 
a regular appointment as will be secured by the passage of this 
resolution now being considered. 

I deem it a privilege to insert, as part of my remarks on the 
life and character of Maj. Robert Graham Moss, a notable 
sketch of him as given in a letter written to his sister by one 
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of his companions in arms, who saw service with him in the 
distressing days of the great World War: 


I am distressed beyond words to learn of your brother’s death, so 
untimely and so sad. Except for Christmas cards, I have rarely been 
in touch with him in the last four or five years, but it so happened that 
about a week ago I wrote him care of The Adjutant General of the Army, 
because I did not know his station, and asked what photos he would 
like me to take in France this summer when I go over for my first trip 
since the War. I am horribly shocked. Such a young man and with 
such a brilliant Army career and facing such a magnificent future. 

No one in the glorious Thirty-eighth Infantry commanded more re- 
spect nor had a better record than my old company commander, Cap- 
tain Moss. As senior first lieutenant of K Company from its organiza- 
tion—in fact, I preceded him to this famous company by some weeks— 
I served as his executive officer and was closer to him than anyone in 
the regiment. Generous, sympathetic, and, above all, courageous and 
ardent, I considered him one of the best troop leaders I ever saw or was 
associated with. 

Night after night in Fossoy on the south bank of the Marne we slept 
together, rolled up at times in the same blanket. On all our hikes 
ours was the company headquarters’ tent where we transacted business 
and learned to know each other. Until I became one of the supply offi- 
cers, just before St. Mihiel, we lived entirely together and always in the 
same billet. Night after night when the war was not too strenuous, 
and I especially remember a dozen or more nights just preceding the 
second battle of the Marne, which began the night of July 14, he and 
I lay awake in our camouflaged pup tent on the west slope, overlooking 
the Surmelin Valley, and talked about everything under the sun—his 
college work at St. John’s, mine at Columbia, his army prospects, my 
indecision whether to remain a regular army officer or return to news- 
paper work. We talked families and children and things that go with 
them, 

On the morning and afternoon of July 22, 1918, I suppose Captain 
Moss demonstrated the superlative example of bravery, fearlessness, 
and cool-headedness. Our K Company, advancing as the spearhead of 
the regiment on the north bank of the Marne, found itself stopped in a 
dense woods by German gunfire from three sides. We could see the 
enemy 10 yards away peppering us with machine guns and everything 
they owned. I was talking to a naturalized Englishman, who was our 
gas noncommissioned officer, Corporal Bell. He rolled over with a hole 
between the eyes from a German bullet fired from close range. Moss 
said, “Grab his rifle. We shall have to use the ends of them to hold 
bayonets.” But we did not. Moss strived to extricate Company K 
from this perilous position, and, as he started, it seemed impossible. 
We had to side-step and partly withdrew, almost a case of one man at a 
time, while the rest, despite our increaring losses, endeavored to keep 
the enemy busy a few yards away, most of us unnerved, if not scared to 
death. But not all of us. Moss was as cool as a man enjoying a sea- 
shore vacation. He was the ideal company commander. And for the 
next two days and nights when we lay in a hastily constructed clayey 
trench, half of us sitting or lying in water and hardly daring to show 
our heads, it was the same Robert G. Moss. 

Did he ever tell you how, on the night of June 11 or 12, 1918, when 
he and I went down from the hills south of the Marne (our company 
had been relieved from front-line duty on the 10th) to see the start 
of an ambitious raid across the Marne? We were interested especially 
because several of our best corporals and sergeants were in the picked 
battalion group. We were walking along the Paris-Metz railroad line, 
carefully, of course, when a tremendous explosion spurted fire at us 
right before our eyes. 

A jumpy sentry from Company I had fired point-blank at us from a 
range of about 3 yards. The bullet grazed Moss's right arm in two 
Places. I hustled him back to the dressing station and anyone else 
would have gone to the rear. But not Moss. He pooh-poohed the 
seriousness of the wounds, had them bandaged, and stayed on duty. 

We were relieved from front-line work at the Vesle about August 10, 
went back a few miles to Crezancy to shave, wash up, and rest for a few 


days. I was tagged for a hospital because of a severe gassing, but we - 


were notified one officer from each company could have the joy of an 
joys—24 hours in Paris—and we were so near Chateau-Thierry, only 3 
or 4 miles, that the Paris trip was no distance at all. I expressed a 
hope that two or three of these 24-hour leaves might be allowed, for I 
assumed Moss would get the first choice and possibly I the second, and 
although most other company commanders took for themselves the first 
permission, Moss not only generously gave me the privilege but insisted 
I take several hundred francs of his money in case I ran eut of spend- 
ing funds. 

On the worst day in the Argonne, October 9, when Lieut. Dave Wood, 
of K Company, our beloved friend, was killed, Moss had a 77b shell 
burst practically at the toes of his shoes. It is a miracle he was not 
torn to shreds or at least blinded. He got through this terrible experi- 
ence with hardly more than a headache, and was, I am sure, the sole 
Une officer in our whole battalion who remained on duty not only in the 
Argonne but throughout the entire war. 
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And then after our hike to Germany and after our stay there during 
which he was regimental adjutant and could only advise me about the 
story of the Thirty-eighth and not actively help me write it, I had a 
most pleasant final visit with him in June, 1919, in Paris. He came as 
adjutant of the famous Composite Regiment, an honor as unique as it 
was deserving. He was picked as the adjutant of this carefully selected 
regiment from all available officers in the American forces in Germany. 
I have photographs in my album, and no doubt he has, because I sent 
them to him, of Capt. R. G. Moss leading into the famous Pershing 
Stadium at Joinville near Paris the famous Composite Regiment, For 
several nights he and I were together with such other friends of Capt. 
(now Maj.) Bill Freehoff, and we saw theaters and restaurants together 
in Paris. But always it was the same cool, considerate, brave Moss. 
Faithful always and true to his wife, and at that time one baby home, 
and to his parents and sister he so often told me of. Some American 
Expeditionary Forces officers may have in after life regretted their 
foolishness in Paris or elsewhere while overseas. Moss never had the 
slightest reason to regret the slightest thing. Never did he forget he 
was born and reared a gentleman and that he was a devoted busband 
and father. 


No finer testimonial could be given a soldier than to say 
“Never did he forgot he was born and reared a gentleman and 
that he was a devoted husband and father.” 


WILLIAM o. TRAFTON 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
4081), to confer the medal of honor for service in the Philip 
pine insurrection on William O. Trafton. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill may be passed over for the same reasons stated in 
connection with the Rickenbacker bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
asks unanimous consent that this bill may be passed over with- 
out prejudice. Is there objection? 

Mr. BRIGGS. Will the gentleman withhold his objection for 
a moment? 

Mr, STAFFORD. I will be glad to withhold it. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Speaker, I would like to make a statement 
in connection with this measure. I do not understand that this 
measure would fall under the consideration to which the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin referred in connection with the previ- 
ous measure, to which he made objection. 

This matter grows out of service and extraordinary heroism 
displayed during the Philippine insurrection, when this man 
Trafton and his companion captured single handed 21 insur- 
rectos, 17 armed with rifles, and the other 4 with bolos. Both 
of these men were recommended by the captain of their com- 
pany for this distinction. The recommendation as to one got 
through, but the other one got lost somewhere or somehow. 
There was entered and is contained on the discharge of this 
soldier, William O. Trafton, a recommendation and recognition 
of his heroism, but it was felt by the War Department that it 
could not take any action at this time because they had no 
authority, after the act of 1918, to grant the honor medal. But 
the facts as given by the former commander of this soldier and 
the other evidence which was presented to the committee show 
that this is a matter of especial merit. In the last Congress 
the Committee on Military Affairs recommended a medal of 
honor for this man. His associate received a medal of honor, 
and at this time the committee has again recommended that 
this man be awarded a medal of honor. I hope the gentleman 
for that reason will not object. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have read the report very carefully, and 
if we had not had a hearing on a general policy as to awards of 
honor I would not object, because I agree with the gentleman 
that this officer is in the same category as his associate officer 
who received an award. 

Mr. BRIGGS. He was just a private in the ranks. 

Mr, STAFFORD. But I think the matter should be passed 
over, because we are considering a general policy of the Con- 
gress, and we are going to authorize the War Department, very 
likely, to pass upon these cases; and as I said in the Ricken- 
backer case, this is not the last day when these bills may be 
considered. 

Mr. PARKS. How soon does the gentleman expect to get 
such action by the committee? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think in two or three weeks. 

Mr. BACHMANN, Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

ED BURLESON 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
7901) for the relief of Ed Burleson. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BACHMANN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

WILLIAM FISHER 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
9070) for the relief of William Fisher. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BACHMANN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


JOHN J. O'CONNOR 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
9129) for the relief of John J. O'Connor. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers Jobn 
J. O'Connor, who was a member of Company K, Forty-third Regiment 
United States Volunteer Infantry, shall hereafter be held and consid- 
ered to have been honorably discharged from the military service of the 
United States as a corporal of that organization on the 15th day of 
November, 1899: Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or allow- 
ance shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table, 


ISRAEL BROWN 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
9138) for the relief of Israel Brown. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers Israel 
Brown, who was a member of Company L, One hundred and sixtieth 
Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, shall hereafter be held and con- 
sidered to have been honorably discharged from the military service of 
the United States as a private of that organization on the 20th day of 
April, 1899: Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance 
shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 1, line 9, strike out “ 20th day of April, 1899,” and insert “ 4th 
day of December, 1898.“ 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill, as amended, was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


MRS. W. M. KITTLE 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
2166) for the relief of Mrs. W. M. Kittle. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller General of the United States 
be, and is hereby, authorized and directed to pay to Mrs. W. M. Kittle, 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
of $30.63 per month from August 23, 1926, until her remarriage or death, 
on account of the death of her husband, W. M. Kittle, caused by the air- 
plane accident at Langin Field, Moundsville, W. Va., on July 10, 1921. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


SARAH E. EDGE 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
2167) for the relief of Sarah E. Edge. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. © 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller General of the United States 
be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay to Sarah E. Edge, 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
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of $35 per month from July 10, 1929, until her remarriage or death, on 
account of the death of her husband, Fred C. Edge, caused by the air- 
plane accident at Langin Field, Moundsville, W. Va., on July 10, 1921. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

WEYMOUTH KIRKLAND AND ROBERT N. GOLDING 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8995) for the relief of Weymouth Kirkland and Robert N. 
Golding. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. SNELL). Is there objec- 
tion? 
Mr. GREENWOOD. I object. 


DON C. FEES 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8996) for the relief of Don C. Fees. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller General of the United States 
is hereby authorized and directed to allow in the accounts of Don C. 
Fees, disbursing clerk, Department of Justice, the sum of $446.16 paid 
by him under authority and direction of said department for the pur- 
chase, repair, maintenance, and operation of one motor cycle with side 
yan for transportation of freight which was disallowed by said Comp- 
troller General. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


EVELYN HARRIS 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
1066) for the relief of Evelyn Harris. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. COLLINS. Reserving the right to object, it seems to me 
that $500 would be about the right sum, not more than that. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Mr. Speaker, in this matter there 
were several examinations made. I myself know a good deal 
about orchards, and I know you can not tell about the damage 
to an orchard after a fire has been through it when it first 
occurs. About a year after the first examination—that is, in 
1928, the orchard was examined again. I talked with Mr. 
Beattie and the calculation he made at that time was extremely 
low. He told me it would be justifiable to put it as high as 
$4,000. 

Of course, I do not know that what I have to say about the 
damage would be interesting or not. My opinion is that $10,000 
would not compensate her for her general loss. There are eight 
acres of this orchard ground, and I think at the lowest estimate 
the orchard was worth $750 or $1,000 an acre. I think that 
would be a fair estimate. One thousand seven hundred and 
forty dollars is no compensation for Mrs. Harris. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. On the second page of the report it is 
stated that the $1,720 is arrived at by allowing $1,000 as damage 
to the trees and adding thereto $240 for interest on the sum, and 
$480 for the loss of crops from damaged trees. If that was her 
statement it seems to me that $600 is a very large annual in- 
come on the investment of $1,000. A thousand dollars with a 
reasonable sum for interest would seem to be right. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Mrs. Harris made her statement in 
1928. Since that time none of the trees on the whole 8 acres 
have borne in a commercial way. You could go out and pick 
pears to take into the house but the trees do not bear com- 
mercially. 

Mr. COLLINS. And still the gentleman knows that the War 
Department thinks that $500 would be about the right sum. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. All I can say is that the War De- 
partment gets all its information from Mr. Beattie and others. 
The War Department has no independent information about 
it. I know that this is a very reasonable sum. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Is it not true that the War Department’s 
estimate was made before the agricultural officials made their 
second estimate? The second estimate was larger than the first 
estimate, and made by the representatives of the Department 
of Agriculture. The second estimate was made around $3,000. 

Mr. COLLINS. The Secretary of War says that before ex- 
perts made an estimate of the damage, between $573.75 and 
$1,979.50. Of course, that amount is in the maximum figures. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. I can only say to the gentleman, as 
I have already indicated, that I had several talks with the 
officials of the War Department with regard to the report, and 
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they do not know anything about it at all. All the informa- 
tion they got was from the various reports and they haye no 
independent information on the subject. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to pay to Evelyn Harris, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $5,000 for damage to 
her pear orchard caused by fire, which originated through the negligence 
of a Government employee in the Aberdeen Proving Ground observation 
tower at Howells Point, Md., December 14, 1925. 


With the following committee amendment: 
Page 1, line 5, strike out the sum “$5,000” and insert “ $1,720.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


DON A. SPENCER 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
2604) for the relief of Don A. Spencer. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, and in full settlement against the Goy- 
ernment, the sum of $5,000 to Don A. Spencer, a prohibition agent in 
the employment of the Government, in compensation for the loss of a 
hand on June 8, 1928, in the performance of his duty as such pro- 
hibition agent. 


With the following committee amendment: 
Line 6, strike out “ $5,000” and insert “ $2,500.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to; and the bill as 
amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


FRANK J, SIMMONS 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
9059) for the relief of the heirs of the late Frank J. Simmons. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
and I am inclined to object. When I read the bill and report 
some weeks ago I gleaned the idea that it is a claim for addi- 
tional travel allowance above that prescribed by law. If that 
is the case, some very good explanation must be offered to con- 
vert me to a different way of thinking. 

Mr. BLOOM. If the gentleman will read the report 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have. 

Mr. BLOOM. He will find that this is money that everyone 
said this lieutenant should be allowed, because he -paid it out 
of his own pocket to save the Government thousands and thou- 
sands of dollars, They even tried to have him made a captain 
so that he could get this added increase in salary to pay for this 
allowance. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I grant, for the sake of argument, that 
the allowance was insufficient; but why should an officer, just 
because he is accompanying some French officer, be accorded 
the privilege of an additional allowance? 

Mr. PEAVEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. PEAVEY. The bill was before my subcommittee, and 
I say in answer to the issues raised by the gentleman from Wis- 
consin that this officer was acting in the capacity of a purchas- 
ing agent for the United Siates forces in France in war time. 
He was given subsistence based on War Department orders 
made in the United States in peace time—of $2 a day. The 
gentleman must know of his own knowledge what transpired 
during the World War in France, and that no purchasing officer, 
chasing from one town to another in the interest of buying 
goods and making arrangements for the United States Army, 
could exist on $2 a day. 

That was all that he was allowed. He came before our sub- 
committee and presented to us in detail the expenses as he 
has paid them out day by day in the interest of the Govern- 
ment, and if the gentleman will compute the amount allowed 
him by the War Department of $2 a day, plus the amount 
carried in this bill, he will see that the total is only a little 
over $5 a day, which I think he will admit is a reasonable 
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sum for an officer of the Army in the capacity in which he was 
acting. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If we grant this soldier this allowance, are 
there not hundreds and thousands of similar cases where the 
officers have not received a proper allowance, who would feel 
that they are entitled to an extra amount? 

Mr. PEAVEY. There could be very few such officers, because 
this man was on this character of duty for more than 250 
days, and I doubt if there are more than a dozen such officers. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The War Department fixed a certain al- 
lowance during that time, and the officer expended more. 
Every officer expended more than his allowance. 

Mr. PEAVEY. The officer had to do that or be court-mar- 
tialed for failing to carry out his orders. He had the choice 
of one of two things. 

Mr. BLOOM. If the gentleman will read the statement—— 
5 STAFFORD. I shall have to reread it at some other 

e, 

Mr. BLOOM. Let the gentleman read the statement where 
it says of the purchasing officer that at all times he performed 
his work conscientiously and efficiently. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, my nephew was abroad during the 
war and spent much more than his allowance, and he never 
filed a claim for it or asked me to file a claim for it. I ask to 
have this bill passed over without prejudice. [Cries of “ Regu- 
lar order !”] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I object. 


FRANK W. TUCKER 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
9174) for the relief of Frank W. Tucker. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 
I am inclined to object to the bill. 

Mr. PURNELL. Why object to a bill that has been passed 
by the House once, and has been reported favorably by the War 
Department and by the Budget? 

Mr. COLLINS. That is no argument, 

Mr. PURNELL. The gentleman has picked on a very small 
claim, one that should be paid to a most patriotic soldier. It 
involves only $95.36. 

Mr. COLLINS. I am not thinking about the amount. I do 
not think the House ought to establish such a precedent as 
this. 

Mr. PURNELL. The man lost his clothing and effects, while 
under orders by his superiors and in line of duty. The boat 
was capsized and he did well to escape with his life. 

Mr. COLLINS. If he was under orders and lost his clothing, 
the War Department now has a fund out of which that can be 
paid. 

Mr. PURNELL. They did not have any such fund then. 

Mr. COLLINS. I do not know about that. Ordinary items 
are now carried in the War Department appropriation bill. 

Mr. PEAVEY. I will say to the gentleman as the chairman 
of the subcommittee that considered the bill that this man was 
not only under orders, but he and his associates were taking 
two boats from one station to another under orders and were 
attacked by natives from ambush, and the boats were not only 
sunk, but all of the goods on the boats, including Government 
property as well as the personal effects of the soldiers. They 
barely escaped with their lives. 

Mr. COLLINS. These gentlemen in the Army know how to 
take care of themselves as well as anybody. 

If this had been an ordinary claim it would have been paid 
long before now, or if it had been a claim that was a result of 
a man’s ordinary normal service, it would have been paid long 
before now. 

Mr. PURNELL. Does the gentleman know that there is a 
favorable report here from former Secretary of War Dwight F. 
Davis, in which he says?— 


It is my opinion that there is considerable merit in the claim and, 
therefore, favorable action on the bill is recommended. 


That is the second time it was reported. 

Mr. COLLINS. Yes; but if the gentleman please, this claim 
is 28 years old. 

Mr. PURNELL. Yes; and this claimant has been trying for 
28 years to collect this claim from the Government which he 
served. It involves the tremendous sum of $95.36. Will the 
gentleman object to that? 

Mr. COLLINS. The amount is immaterial. I do not think we 
should set a precedent of this kind, 


Is there objection? 
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Mr. PURNELL. If the gentleman wants to establish such a 
precedent against a faithful soldier, he, of course, has the right 
to do so. Is the gentleman willing to ask that the bill be passed 
over without prejudice? 

Mr. COLLINS. Yes. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Mississippi 
asks unanimous consent that the bill be passed over without 
prejudice. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
ciate SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 

J. H. MUUS 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
896) for the relief of J. H. Muus. 

There being no objection to its consideration, the Clerk read 
the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to J. H. Muus, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $55, in 
full settlement of damages sustained. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 


WILLIAM O. GRAY 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8489) for the relief of William C. Gray. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. DARROW. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is heard. The Clerk 
will report the next bill. 


FIRST CHIEF OF FINANCE OF THE ARMY 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
1099) to place a retired officer of the Army on the retired list 
as a major general. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I would like to know what is the difference of pay? What 
will be involved in the raising of the rank of this officer from 
brigadier general to major general? 

Mr. McSWAIN. I do not recall the exact difference in pay, 
but I think it is about $1,500 a year. 

This is the reason for the enactment of this bill: When Gen- 
eral Lord was brigadier general the President asked him to re- 
sign from the Army, where he was Chief of Finance and hold- 
ing the rank of brigadier general, in order that he might become 
Director of the Budget. So he resigned from the Army and 
became Director of the Budget, and rendered, as we all agree, 
I think, magnificent service as Director of the Budget. After 
his resignation from the Army Congress made the oflice of Chief 
of Finance as well as head of the Chemical Warfare Service 
carry the rank of major general. Now, General Lord, unless 
he had resigned, would undoubtedly have been promoted to the 
rank and pay of major general. Especially in recognition of 
his preeminent service as Director of the Budget I think this 
bill should pass. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. He himself elected to resign? 

Mr. McSWAIN, Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. Speaker, I remember the contest waged 
on the floor by the distinguished leader of the minority at that 
time, Judge Finis Garrett, when a bill was brought in to con- 
tinue General Lord on the same military status, even though 
he was to accept the position of chief budgetary officer. Under 
that act he retained his rank in the military service. Now he 
has resigned from the office of head of the Budget and is in 
private employment, getting a larger salary, I suppose, and also 
the retired pay of his rank, that of brigadier general. Why 
should Congress now, after he has resigned from the govern- 
mental service, even with an exceptional service, confer on him 
the rank of major general, which carries added retired pay? 
He was not invalided at all when he resigned; he could have 
continued, but he chose to resign, which was his privilege. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. His resignation was voluntary? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. I ask unanimous consent, Mr, 


Speaker, that this bill go over. 
The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. The Clerk will report 
the next bill. 
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ALFRED HARRIS 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
2646) for the relief of Alfred Harris. 

There being no objection to its eonsideration, the Clerk read 
the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
' ury not otherwise appropriated and in full settlement against the Gov- 
ernment, the sum of $3,000 to Alfred Harris on account of injuries 
sustained while employed at the navy yard, Washington, D. C. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 


T. A. GILLESPIE LOADING CO. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 2433) to pay certain claims heretofore reported to Con- 
gress by the Secretary of War, arising from the explosions and 
fire at the plant of the T. A. Gillespie Loading Co. at Morgan, 
N. J., October 4 and 5, 1918. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 

t consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COLLINS. Reserving the right to object, I would like to 
get quite a lot of information about this bill. I want a general 
explanation of the bill. I have it noted for objection. ' 

Mr. STAFFORD. There are others who have it noted for 
objection also, unless illuminating information can be given of 
a highly persuasive character why the bill should now be con- 
sidered. 

Mr. PEAVEY. I believe I can give both the gentlemen such 
information. I think there is only one question in this bill, and 
it is a small one. The appropriation asked for may be large, 
but there is just one question involyed, and that is whether or 
not Congress is going to appropriate the money provided in this 
bill because it goes to insurance companies. It seems to me as 
chairman of the subcommittee who heard the evidence for sev- 
eral days that is the one and only question involyed—whether 
or not we want to pay 69 insurance companies for a just claim 
against the United States, growing out of losses caused by the 
United States. As the gentlemen well know, I hold no brief 
for the claimant insurance companies. But I do feel that they 
have a just claim and it should be paid. 

Mr. COLLINS. Still reserving the right to object, that ques- 
tion is open to debate. I find that Mr. Baker, the Secretary of 
War, in his statement says that “the claims of the insurance 
companies for $344,000 fall within a different class. The com- 
panies were paid a premium for carrying the hazards which 
resulted in a loss to them, and their claims should be based on 
a strictly legal liability. The Judge Advocate General has held 
that there is no legal liability, on the evidence before him, and 
there is no moral or charitable reason why the Government 
should reimburse the companies.” 

Mr. PEAVEY. If the gentleman will permit, let me say that 
the Secretary of War made that finding and reached that con- 
clusion without having all of the facts before him in the case. 
I do not know whether it is proper or not, but I can say to 
the gentleman that the Secretary of War has since stated to 
the proponents of this legislation that he did it under a mis- 
apprehension as to the facts, thinking that the insurance com- 
panies were charging a premium based on war-risk insurance 
for the policies involved in this bill. He said further, had he 
known that the insurance companies did not charge an addi- 
tional premium but charged only the peace-time rate for the 
insurance carried, he would not have made that finding. 

Mr. COLLINS. They did charge a premium. 

Mr. BACHMANN. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

Mr. COLLINS. I object. 


ALBERT E. EDWARDS 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
649) for the relief of Albert E. Edwards. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $3,251.95 to Albert E. Edwards 
for compensation for merchandise used by natives in the Kusilvak 
region of the second division, Territory of Alaska, during the influenza 
epidemic in 1918. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 
JAMES E, DETHLEFSEN 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
1801) to extend the provisions of the United States employees’ 
compensation act of September 7, 1916, to James E. Dethlefsen. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
will the gentleman give us some information as to why this 
measure should receive favorable consideration? 

Mr. WELCH of California. Mr. Speaker, during the years 
1916 and 1917 James E. Dethlefsen was employed by the Alaska 
Engineering Commission, doing work in the Third Corps Area 
of Alaska. During a temporary lay-off he accepted employment 
as night watchman in the town of Nenana, Alaska. During 
his employment a fire broke out in a United States Government 
building, and in giving the alarm and in helping to extinguish 
the fire his hands were so badly frozen that all of his fingers 
and one of his thumbs had to be amputated. 

In consideration of his services President Wilson, by Execu- 
aye Order No. 3121, issued July 19, 1919, said in part, as 

ollows: 


Mr. Dethlefsen, an employee of the Alaskan Engineering Commission 
in 1916 and 1917, with character and workmanship reported as excel- 
lent, while temporarily laid off by reduction of force, was employed by 
the citizens of Nenana, Alaska, as night watchman. He discovered 
that a house owned by the Government was on fire, and while giving 
the alarm by ringing the town fire bell his hands were frozen, which 
resulted in the amputation of all his fingers and one thumb. Mr. 
Dethlefsen was under the orders of the town-site manager, a Govern- 
ment employee, at the time of his injury, although not actually in the 
employ of the Government; and it was due to this technical view of 
his official status that he was debarred from receiving the compensation 
allowable by law to those injured in the course of official duty. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Where may we find what the gentleman 
has just read? 

Mr. WELCH of California. On page 2 of the report. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In the order referred to the President 
states he was employed by the citizens of Nenana as night 
watchman. That gives me the impression he was employed 
as a civilian. He was injured, just like I have been injured in 
fighting fires, fighting them very intensely on occasion and 
having my hands cut and the like, but I did not make any 
claim against the municipality of Milwaukee for injury by 
reason of my voluntary action in fire fighting. 

Mr. WELCH of California. Mr. Dethlefsen, as the records 
will show, was working under orders of the town-site manager, 
a Government employee, when he gave the alarm of fire and 
when he fought the fire, which caused the amputation of his 
fingers and thumb. 

Mr. STAFFORD. From the evidence before me he was em- 
ployed by the citizens of Nenana. I can not see how Congress 
can recognize the claim of a civilian for injuries received when 
employed in a civilian capacity, and I therefore object. 


MARMADUKE H. FLOYD 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
1444) for the relief of Marmaduke H. Floyd. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I notice this gentleman was a first lieutenant who was drunk 
and disorderly while in uniform. Does not the gentleman think 
he ought to be held to a stricter degree of accountability than 
an enlisted man? 

Mr. EDWARDS. I do not know as to that. He was quite a 
young man at the time and I think a second lieutenant. The 
ease is pretty fully covered in the report. I will say to the gen- 
tleman I have known Mr. Floyd for a great number of years. I 
knew him well before he entered the service; he was a young 
man of very high character and I had neyer known of his even 
taking a drink. The influence which operated when those boys 
were over there in the trenches and in the surroundings in 
which they found themselves naturally led some to forget them- 
selves to some degree. The report from the War Department 
does not seem to indicate that it is a very serious infraction of 
the regulations, and they have made a rather strong report—as 
strong as can be made in a case of the kind—asking that this 
relief be granted. I hope the gentleman will not object in this 
case. The gentleman for whom this relief is asked returned to 
civil life. He has made a good record in the community and 
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stands high in the community. In the report there are letters 
as to his high standing in the community from some dozen or 
two dozen of the most prominent officeholders, citizens, and busi- 
ness men of Savannah, in which city he resides. I think in view 
of the case as made no objection should be insisted upon. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reservation of 
objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers, 
Marmaduke H. Floyd, who was a first lieutenant in the Three hundred 
and fourth Stevedore Regiment, Quartermaster Corps, shall hereafter 
be held and considered to have been honorably discharged from the 
military service of the United States as an officer of said regiment on 
the 22d day of March, 1918: Provided, That no back pay, bounty, pen- 
sion, or allowance shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage 
of this act. 


Mr. BACHMANN. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. In 
line 10 strike out the word “bounty”; in line 11 strike out the 
word“ pension“ and before the word “or” add the word“ com- 
pensation.” z 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BACHMANN: Page 1, line 10, after the 
word “pay,” strike out the words “bounty, pension,” and before the 
word “or,” in line 11, insert the word “ compensation.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to. be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

GASTON M. JANSON 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
1500) for the relief of Gaston M. Janson. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. MAPES). 
tion to the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers Gaston 
M. Janson, whe was a member of Ninth Tank Company, Thirteenth Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, shall hereafter be held and considered to 
have been honorably discharged from the military service of the United 
States as a private of that organization on the 18th day of January, 
1927: Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance shall 
be held to have accrued prior to the passage of this act. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


Is there objection? 


Is there objec- 


AUGUST WOLTERS 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
1504) to provide for the retirement of August Wolters as a 
first sergeant in the United States Army. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
this is a congressional promotion. I do not think Congress is 
qualified to decide whether or not a man in the Army ought to 
be promoted. I would like to know some reason why this man 
should receive a promotion at the hands of Congress. I object. 

FLOYD DILLON 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
1826) for the relief of Floyd Dillon, deceased. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BACHMANN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


FRED ANDLER, IR. 


The next business on the Priyate Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
1883) for the relief of Fred Andler, jr. 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
consideration of the bill? 
Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I object, 


4 
Is there objection to the present 
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Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman withhold 
his objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will withhold it at the request of my 
colleague from Wisconsin. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I wish to advise 
the gentleman that the enactment of this bill will not grant any 
insurance or compensation benefits to Andler. This veteran 
was drafted into the United States Army notwithstanding the 
fact that he was mentally deficient. After he had been in the 
service several months he got into a controversy with a lieuten- 
ant in the Army. He was court-martialed and sentenced to be 
dishonorably discharged and confined at hard labor for five 
years. After he had served a portion of that sentence the Judge 
Advocate General considered the question of remitting the un- 
executed portion of the 5-year sentence. The Judge Advocate 
Genaral y report remitting that sentence states in part as 
ollows: 


The prisoner is guilty of the charges beyond a doubt. The only ques- 
tion for consideration in this review is whether the prisoner was at the 
time mentally unbalanced. 


At the close of the report the Judge Advocate General re- 
mitted the unseryed sentence, thereby holding that Andler was 
mentally unbalanced at the time the offense was committed. 
A claim was filed with the Veterans’ Bureau in behalf of this 
man and it was rejected because the law at that time provided 
that a dishonorably discharged soldier could not receive any 
compensation benefits. Following that disallowance the act of 
March 3, 1925, was enacted by Congress, which provided that a 
soldier who was dishonorably discharged should not be denied 
compensation benefits under the World War veterans’ act if it 
is found that he was mentally incompetent at the time of the 
commission of the offense which resulted in a dishonorable 
discharge. 

Under this section of the law the Director of the Veterans’ 
Bureau carefully reviewed the case, and the highest appellate 


-| body of the Veterans’ Bureau, the director’s advisory group on 


appeals, which included doctors who had a great deal of experi- 
ence with mental cases, held he was incompetent at the time of 
the commission of the offense and therefore allowed the com- 
pensation claim. 

The retroactive compensation and the insurance which had 
been automatically reinstated was then paid and the passage of 
this bill merely clears up an injustice and gives this man, who 
should not have been taken into the military service, an honor- 
able discharge, to which he is entitled. After consideration of 
all of the facts in the case outlined in the committee report, 
I certainly hope the gentleman will not object to the passage of 
this meritorious bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, the claimant here was men- 
tally incompetent at the time of his enlistment. He did not 
serve under arms. Notwithstanding his perhaps compulsory 
enlistment, he has been paid to date a larger sum in insurance 
and in compensation than has been paid to any soldier con- 
nected with the World War. His guardian has received $6,670, 
and he has been receiving compensation benefits at the rate of 
$100 per month from October 16, 1918, and to date the disability 
compensation amounts to $11,251.61. It is now proposed to put 
him on a pensionable status, looking to the time when Congress 
will pension the soldiers of the World War. I object. 


JAMES J. GIANAROS 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
2136) for the relief of James J. Gianaros. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be passed over, because there are several matters I 
wish to inquire about. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Objection is heard. The Clerk 
will report the next bill on the calendar, 


JOSEPH MARKO 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
3368) for the relief of Joseph Marko, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BACHMANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to inquire how long this man served in the Army. 

Mr. WATRES. I can not give the gentleman the date of 
his enlistment, but he served in France. 

Mr. BACHMANN. Does the gentleman know whether he was 
in the service over a year, or the exact length of service he had? 


1930 


Mr. WATRES. I can not give the gentleman the date of his 
enlistment, but he served from November, 1917, until December 
6, 1918, when he was honorably discharged. 

Mr. BACHMANN. The report of the War Department does 
not show the length of his service, and there is no way of telling 
how long he was in the service. He took advantage of the act 
that was passed at that time and because of his being a citizen 
of Russia secured his discharge from the Army. 

Mr. WATRES. That is true, and the report shows the rea- 
sons for that. At the time he had reason to expect he would 
inherit certain land in Russia which was later confiscated by 
the Soviet Government. As soon as this became apparent he 
declared his intention to become a citizen. He had formerly 
had the intention of becoming a citizen, but withheld it pending 
his claim for this inheritance in Russia, which was later con- 
fiscated. 

Mr. BACHMANN, 
with Mr. Marko? 

Mr. WATRES. No; I can not say that I am. 

Mr. BACHMANN. Does the gentleman know that the rea- 


Is the gentleman personally acquainted 


sons stated here by Mr. Marko are the true reasons for his 


, securing his discharge at this time? 


Mr. WATRES. That has been carefully investigated, and I 


| can certify that that is correct. 


Mr. BACHMANN. The trouble about the whole thing is the 


| report is not clear as to his length of service, and his reasons 


are not substantiated. Is there any way the gentleman may 


obtain that information? 


Mr. WATRES. My understanding is, the only reason the 
claim is not perfectly allowable is because of his being a non- 
declarant at the time of his discharge. The reason for that, as 


stated, is that he was expecting to receive a certain inheritance 
‘from his parents, who lived in Russia. This land was confis- 


cated by the Soviet Government and he was advised there 


! would be no possibility of his ever securing it. Thereupon, and 


without delay, he made application for citizenship in this 
country. 

Mr. BACHMANN. The whole purpose of this legislation is 
to have him secure the benefits of the World War adjusted com- 
pensation act. 

Mr. WATRES. Yes. 

Mr. BACHMANN. I think it is very important that we know 
his length of service, because if his service was of short dura- 
tion I would be opposed to the legislation. The gentleman is 
satisfied that this is a proper claim? 

Mr. WATRES. I am satisfied it is. 

Mr. BACHMANN. Then I withdraw my objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I think there is some question as to whether this bill should 
pass. The Secretary of War says: 


Thousands of men were discharged under like conditions, and the 
War Department is constrained to take the view that all persons of a 
similar status in the military service should receive similar treatment 
under general laws, and should not be singled out for preferential 
treatment by special legislation. The department is not aware of any 
special or peculiar merit in the case of Joseph Marko which should 
single him out for relief that is not extended to all others in the 
same category. g 


Of course, this does not militate against this special bill; it 
only militates against the action of Congress in not passing 
legislation providing general relief. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. If the gentleman will permit, I agree 
that we ought to have some general legislation to correct this 
situation. I have never been in sympathy, however, with the 
idea that an alien who helped to fight our battles should not be 
entitled to this compensation the same as any other man. He 
was serving in the Army for the same pay and if there is any- 
thing in this adjusted compensation, it ought to go to the man 
who fights, regardless of his nationality. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I quite agree with the gentleman’s posi- 
tion on that point. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. All the facts show that because he was 
fighting in the Army of the United States that his property 
was confiscated by the Government of Russia. Here is a man 
who suffered because of his citizenship on both sides of the 
water—his property was confiscated in Russia because he was 
fighting here, and he is not treated as other soldiers are in 
this country. The least we can do is to grant the man justice 
when we have no general legislation. 

Mr. O’CONNELL of New York. This man was honorably 
discharged by the United States and he is entitled to some con- 
sideration. We must start some place under the circumstances. 

Mr. WATRES. I may say further that this bill was before 
the House a year ago and held up because of statements of the 
department, that it expected some general legislation to be en- 
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acted, but as far as I know there is no prospect of any general 
. and it does not seem fair that this man should 
suffer. 

Mr. BACHMANN. This man did not own any land in Rus- 
sia, he only had a claim for it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, the statements made by the 
author of the bill and the gentleman from Indiana are sufficient 
for me to withdraw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the Clerk 
will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That Joseph Marko, who was honorably dis- 
charged as a private, Battery E, Three hundred and tenth Field 
Artillery, on the 6th day of December, 1918, on account of being a 
neutral alien nondeclarant of Russia, shall, upon application within 
six months after the passage of this act, be entitled to all the rights, 
privileges, and benefits of the World War adjusted compensation act, 
notwithstanding his discharge on account of alienage. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


KURT FALB 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
1837) for the relief of Kurt Falb. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to Kurt Falb, of the city of 
Chicago, State of Illinois, the sum of $4,014.55, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, as compensation for and in 
full satisfaction of all claims for damages against the United States for 
injuries sustained on March 9, 1926, by being struck by a United 
States mail truck while attempting to cross the street in said city of 
Chicago. 

With the following committee amendment: 


Page 1, line 5, strike out the figures “ $4,014.55,” 
“ $1,500.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


WILLIAM P. BRADY 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
340) for the relief of William P. Brady. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers 
William P. Brady, who was a member of Company , Eleventh Regiment 
United States Volunteer Signal Corps, shall hereafter be held and con- 
sidered to have been honorably discharged from the military service of 
the United States as a corporal of that organization on the 25th day of 
February, 1899: Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or allow- 
ance shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


THOMAS BARRETT 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
1429) for the relief of Thomas Barrett. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That in the administration of any laws con- 
ferring rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged sol- 
diers Thomas Barrett, a private, Company I. Tenth Infantry, Spanish- | 
American War, shall hereafter be held and considered to have been 
honorably discharged from the military service of said company and | 
regiment on the 22d day of January, 1900: Provided, That no pension, | 
pay, allowances, or bounty shall be held to have accrued prior to the | 
passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


and insert 
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The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
1431) for the relief of Thomas Gaffney. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. I reserve the right to object. 

Mr. O’CONNELL of New York. I would like to ask the gen- 

l tleman what is the matter with this bill. It is the same as a 
| lot of other bills that have passed. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Well, manslaughter and five previous 

| convictions by court-martial; I think that is sufficient. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. We have had a lot of similar 

| cases here. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Not like this. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. I think if the gentleman 

Will look into them he will find several cases. Is there a mem- 
ber a the committee here who would recommend the passage of 
this bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I may say that these bills passed the 
House in the last Congress and they were reported out en bloc 
without further consideration by the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. 
given them? 

Mr. STAFFORD. The committee adopted the policy that the 
last Congress having reported these bills favorably and passed 
the House, they then went to the Senate and were decently 
buried in the Senate Committee on Military Affairs, the com- 
mittee thought it would give them the same procedure and send 
them over there again either for a decent burial or resurrection, 
(Laughter.] 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, will the -gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. COLLINS. Has the Claims Committee adopted the same 
method of reporting bills at this session? 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. I ask the gentleman from 
Indiana, in view of the absence of the author of the bill, to 
have the bill passed over without prejudice. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. That will be the significance of my ob- 
jection. That is what it will amount to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


WILLIAM L. BRUHN 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
2466) for the relief of William L. Bruhn. 
There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers Wil- 
liam L. Bruhn, who was a member of Battery I, Second Regiment United 
States Artillery, shall hereafter be held and considered to have been 
honorably discharged from the military service of the United States as 
a private of that organization on the 11th day of November, 1899: Pro- 
vided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance shall be held 
to haye accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


And no consideration was 


THOMAS F. SUTTON 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
2584) for the relief of Thomas F. Sutton. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers 
Thomas F. Sutton, who was a member of Company E, Sixth Regiment 
Tennessee Volunteer Infantry, shall hereafter be held and considered 
to have been honorably discharged from the military service of the 
United States as a member of that organization on the 17th day of 
September, 1862: Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or 
allowance shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, 
A motion to reconsider the yote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
LUCIUS BELL 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 


3939) for the relief of Lucius Bell. 
There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the pension laws 
Lucius Bell, late of Company B, Twelfth Regiment New York Volunteer 
Infantry, shall be held and considered to have been honorably dis- 
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charged July 21, 1861: Provided, That no back pay, pension, bounty, or 
other emolument shall accrue prior to the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the yote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


JOHN HEINZENBERGER 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
6719) for the relief of John Heinzenberger. 
There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it encated, etc., That in the administration of the compensation 
laws and laws conferring rights and privileges upon honorably dis- 
charged soldiers, sailors, marines, etc., their widows and dependent 
relatives, John Heinzenberger shall hereafter be held and considered to 
have been honorably discharged from Company A, Eighth Regiment 
United States Infantry, November 8, 1901: Provided, That no bounty, 
back pay, pension, or allowance shall be held to have accrued prior to 
the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the yote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


GEORGE EVANS 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
6720) for the relief of George Evans. 
There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the compensation 
laws and laws conferring rights and privileges upon honorably dis- 
charged soldiers, sailors, marines, etc., their widows and dependent rela- 
tives, George Evans shall hereafter be held and considered to have 
been honorably discharged from Company M, Eleventh Regiment United 
States Infantry, as a private on November 27, 1902: Provided, That no 
bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance shall be held to have accrued 
prior to the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table, 


ALBERT L. LOBAN 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
1793) for the relief of Albert L. Loban. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BACHMANN. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 
Will the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Srrone] tell us why this 
permanent injury did not show itself until about two or three 
years after the man was injured? 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. The man was in bed for some time 
and then recovered sufficiently to accompany his wife on his 
route, but the injury was to the spine and gradually grew worse 
until he was confined to his bed. His wife continued to carry 
the mail until her health failed and they became destitute. 
He has been in a wheel chair ever since. I have a picture of him 
before and after he was injured. 

Mr. BACHMANN. I have examined this report very care- 
fully, and also the affidavit. I find that he was absent from the 
service only about three weeks after his injury, and that then 
his wife accompanied him for seven or eight days on the route. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. BACHMANN. And then after that he carried the mail 
himself for two years, 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. No; his wife carried it. 

Mr. BACHMANN. I am reading now from the affidayit of 
the postmaster himself. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. His wife carried it. It was in my 
town, and I know that the man was incapacitated. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. I see by the record here that this injury 
occurred in 1912, and the act for the employees’ compensation 
went into effect in 1916. That makes the act retroactive with 
reference to this special case for four years. 

It strikes me that that covers an extremely long period to go 
back and make a law retroactive, because during that period no 
doubt there are many employees who could take advantage of 
the act should it be made retroactive. 2 

Mr. IRWIN. It has been the policy of the committee the last 
two years, where there is a meritorious case, to make it retro- 
active. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Does the rule of the committee state 
how far it may be made retroactive? 

Mr. IRWIN. No. Where the case is meritorious we have 
gone back as far as four years, and in one case I remember as 
far as eight or nine years. The committee felt that this was a 
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meritorious case and that this man was permanently injured. 
This is a spinal case. We have injuries to the spine that do not 
manifest themselves immediately ; but there is a gradual harden- 
ing of the tissue of the cord—it is what we call progressive— 
and paralysis comes on sometimes months or years afterwards. 

Mr. BACHMANN. That is the very thing that I want to get 
at in this case. The postmaster said in his affidavit that Loban 
carried the mail for about two years after that, when his wife 
had to make the route with him again, when he got so that he 
could not do justice to the route. So there was a period of time 
when he operated and attended to his duties. He was off his 
route only about three weeks, and then he carried the mail him- 
self for a period of two years, and after that period his wife 
had to help him again. Does the gentleman know whether he 
was afflicted with any disease or anything else during those two 
years which contributed to this original injury? 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. He was not. There were times 
when he could carry the mail, then again when he could not. 
His wife would hitch up the team and bring it to the door for 
him, and he would go out on the road. Later things got to 
the pass where that was not possible. Then she carried the 
mail. Finally he got down to a wheel chair. He is now a help- 
less cripple without a dollar in the world. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Are the provisions of the bill 
retroactive? 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. No. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. But he will get the benefit of it as 
though it were retroactive. It goes back four years. I am not 
in favor of legislation that is retroactive. I have no desire to 
oppose the committee under the rules where numbers of em- 
ployees’ rights are involved generally, but I do not think we 
should make the laws retroactive. 

Mr. IRWIN. I think we have had only four or five of those 
very meritorious cases in the last few years. This is in line 
with the policy we laid down some years ago that we would 
take special action in these cases. 

1988 GREENWOOD. Under those circumstances I will not 
object. 

Mr. BACHMANN. May I ask the gentleman if the bill is in 
the regular shape? When introduced you asked for $75 a month. 

Mr. IRWIN. Yes. As the bill was originally framed, the 
matter of compensation was referred to the compensation com- 
mission. This man was getting $120. This is two-thirds of 
that. His disability is a permanent disability. The rules of 
the commission will determine the rate of compensation. 

Mr. BACHMANN. I withdraw my objection. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Reserving thé right to object, 
Mr. Speaker, I desire to ascertain if the gentleman from Kansas 
believes that the enactment of this bill mandatorily requires the 
United States Employees’ Compensation Commission to make 
these payments, or whether the enactment of the bill simply 
gives the commission jurisdiction to determine the case on its 
merits and ascertain if the injuries were incurred in the Gov- 
ernment service? 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. The Compensation Commis- 
sion would go into that anyhow. 

Mr. IRWIN. The commission is not left discretion in this 
case. They are directed to provide the compensation. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. The enactment of this bill does 
not directly or indirectly make the allowance, but gives the 
commission jurisdiction? 

Mr. IRWIN. To make the allowance. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. To determine whether the 
present disability is the result of the Government service? 

Mr. IRWIN. No. We declare that the injury is due to the 
service, and we place this man thereby under the operations of 
the act. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. I think Congress is going a 
long way toward usurping the duties of the commission in de- 
termining the merits of the case. 

Mr. BACHMANN. There is no question about his injury be- 
ing due to the service. The man was delivering the mail when 
the horse ran away. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. That may be a medical ques- 
tion. The question in my mind is whether this Congress should 
only give jurisdiction to the commission to determine the ques- 
tion on the merits. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. The department certifies 
that. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. What does the commission do? 

Mr. IRWIN. It makes a favorable report. 

Mr. DYER. Why the necessity for the legislation, then? 

Mr. O’CONNELL of New York. Because the man was in- 
jured before the passage of the general act. 

Mr. DYER. We have a number of cases like this, where the 
injury was incurred before the general law was enacted. 
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Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. If the commission has deter- 
mined that the present disabilities are due to the injuries re- 
ceived in the Government service, why is it necessary for Con- 
gress to declare that they are due to the service? Why not pass 
the usual bill to give the commission jurisdiction to determine 
the case on its merits? - 

Mr. DYER. We have passed legislation of this character 
heretofore, directing the commission to provide the amount 
allowed by law. 

Mr. IRWIN. There are only a few cases of that kind, as I 
understand, to-day, that are certified by the commission. We 
determine the disabilities, and therefore all we had to do was 
aif Dat this man under the rules and allow him two-thirds of his 
salary. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. The committee was satisfied with the 
showing made as to the incurrence of the injuries? 

Mr. IRWIN. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Since the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Kansas, the chairman of the Committee on War 
Claims, has made such an impressive argument in favor of the 
bill, and since it is the desire of the Members present to direct 
Payment by the commission, and since there is pending before 
my subcommittee of the Claims Committee a number of similar 
bills, I shall not object. I hope the Members of the House will 
have the same attitude toward these bills when they are re- 
ported. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objeetion, the Clerk 
will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Albert L. Loban, during his 
natural life, the sum of $75 per month, to date from the passage of 
this act, as compensation for injuries sustained while in the line of his 
duties as mail carrier at Blue Rapids, Kans., said monthly payments 
to be paid through the United States Employees’ Compensation 
Commission. 


With a committee amendment as follows: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert the following: 

“That the United States Employees’ Compensation Commission is 
authorized and directed to extend to Albert L. Loban, formerly em- 
ployed as a mail carrier at Blue Rapids, Kans., the provisions of 
an act entitled ‘An act to provide compensation for employees of the 
United States suffering injuries while in the performance of their 
duties, and for other purposes,’ approved September 7, 1916, and 
afterwards amended by an act of February 12, 1927, compensation 
hereunder to be based on an employee totally and permanently dis- 
abled and to commence from and after the passage of this act.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
next bill. 

GERTRUDE LUSTIG 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
1840) for the relief of Gertrude Lustig. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
how did this lady happen to become dismissed from the service? 

Mr. GUYER. This was a German girl who came to this 
country in 1882, and in 1906 became a nurse in the Army. In 
1918 the War Department found that false charges had been 
made against her and she was imprisoned. 

Mr. COLLINS. By whom? 
. GUYER. I do not know. 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. By some of the superpatriots, I suppose. 
. GUYER. By officers of the Government. 
COLLINS. What kind of officers? 
. GUYER. I suppose it was the intelligence officers of the 
It was during the war. 
COLLINS. What did her commanding officer have to 
say about it? 

Mr. GUYER. There is a report by the Acting Assistant Sec- 
retary, Mr. Robbins, in which he says: 


This bill will correct an official injustice. Under date September 
23, 1918, Miss Lustig’s commanding officer wired the Surgeon General 
recommending her discharge because of pro-German utterances and 
as an enemy alien. The Surgeon General’s Office by wire on Septem- 
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ber 24 declined to effect summary discharge in the absence of full 
information. Written reports were received in that office on Sep- 
tember 28 to the effect that Miss Lustig had been detected in the 
utterance of pro-German sentiments and utterances— 


And so on. And then afterwards I understand they found 
out that somebody had misrepresented her. 

Mr. COLLINS. I wonder if that was the commanding officer 
or some other officer. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLINS. I yield. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. The gentleman knows in the hysteria of 
those days, if this woman had said she liked Wagner's music 
and knackwurst and sauerkraut, that would be a German utter- 
ance and the Intelligence Bureau would immediately make 77 
carbon copies and report it to 77 bureaus of the Army. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLINS. I yield. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the gentleman remember the time 
when sauerkraut was described here in Washington as “ Liberty 
cabbage ”? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA No; I was not here. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If a person ordered sauerkraut, he would 
3 the implication immediately of being pro-German and dis- 
oyal. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I suppose she called it sauerkraut, and 
hence these charges, 

Mr. STAFFORD, I remember an experience I had in the 
Willard Hotel where, in ordering sauerkraut, I was informed it 
was “ Liberty cabbage,” and that it was disloyal to refer to it 
as sauerkraut. 

Mr. BACHMANN. The regular order, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I want to answer the gentleman's question by saying that 
the time he refers to were the happy days in this country. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to Gertrude Lustig the sum of $1,286.53, 
being the amount she would haye received as pay and allowances as 
chief nurse, Army Nurse Corps, from September 28, 1918, the date of 
her unjustifiable dismissal from that position, to May 22, 1919, the date 
of her restoration to the service. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table, 


NANNIE C. BARNDOLLAR, ALBERT B. NEAL, AND JOSEPH B. DICKERSON 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8344) to authorize the appointment of Nannie C. Barndollar, 
Albert B. Neal, and Joseph B. Dickerson as warrant officers, 
United States Army. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject—and I expect to object—I would like to ask who repre- 
sents the War Department? 

Mr. IRWIN. I do not represent the War Department, but 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. What are you going to do with Nannie 
Barndollar—make her a warrant officer? 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman will yield, I will say that 
I have this down for objection. I object, Mr. Speaker. 


DELAWARE & HUDSON Oo. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
1159) for the relief of the Delaware & Hudson Co., of New 
York City. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to the Delaware & Hudson Co., of New 
York City, the sum of $1,711.65, in reimbursement of a fine imposed and 
paid by said company June 8, 1918, to the collector of customs for the 
irregular delivery of a shipment of Army underwear consigned to the 
collector of customs and shipped from Quebec, Canada, to the depot 
quartermaster at Philadelphia, Pa. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table, 
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GRAY ARTESIAN WELL co. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
6119) for the relief of the Gray Artesian Well Co. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller General of the United States 
be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to settle the claim of the 
Gray Artesian Well Co. for the drilling of a well at the Mississippi 
State National Guard camp, Biloxi, Miss., and to allow said claim in a 
sum not to exceed $1,874.48 in addition to the amount paid to said 
company under contract No. W-40-MB-10, dated June 30, 1927; and 
there is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not 
fie appropriated, a sum not to exceed $1,874.48 for payment of 
the claim, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


THOMAS W. BATH 


The next business on the Private Calendar wus the bill (H. R. 
9564) for the relief of Thomas W. Bath. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
find that this gentleman served 85 days, and the gentleman 
wants Congress to say that he served 90 days. 

Mr. ARENTZ. If the gentleman will read the report, he will 
find that this man’s record in Cuba and in the Philippines is 
outstanding, as contract surgeon for the entire enlistment and 
also for his service of 85 days. If he had been in the World 
War, which he was, if he had been commissioned in the World 
War, he would have been notified by cable, and he would have 
not only served 85 days but two or three times that length of 
time as a commissioned officer. I think Lieutenant Bath has 
served very, very well in two wars. 

Mr. O’CONNELL of New York. This report says three wars, 

Mr, ARENTZ. Well, so much the better. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Reserving the right to object, having a 
record like that, why would he want Congress to say 90 days 
instead of 85 days? He has had sufficient honors. 

Mr. COLLINS. This is just an effort to change the record, 
is it not? 

Mr. ARENTZ; Answering the gentleman from Indiana, why 
should the gentleman want to be reelected to Congress? After 
vou have had one term here you have had all the honors that 
can be bestowed upon you. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. I am willing to acknowledge that, but 
the gentleman is asking Congress to say that he had 90 days' 
service when he only had 85 days’ service. I would like an 
explanation as to why that is, 

Mr. ARENTZ. The report is quite clear. If his papers had 
reached him in time he would have served more than 85 days, 
but it took a long time to get his commission from Washington 
to the Philippine Islands. He was serving during this time as 
a lieutenant, but that time was not counted until the commis- 
sion reached him, and then it only amounted to 85 days. But 
if there is added to that 85 days the time it took the commission 
to reach him, he would have been long beyond 90 days. That is 
the only difference. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. I understood the gentleman to 
say that this man served in the Philippines while his commis- 
sion was on the way from Washington. 

Mr. ARENTZ. That is correct. 

Mr. SCHAFFER of Wisconsin. 
serving? 

Mr. ARENTZ. He was serving as a lieutenant, designated as 
a lieutenant by his commanding officer. Because his lieutenant 
had been killed or displaced, he took the lieutenant’s place and 
was serving as a first lieutenant, and his commission, at the 
direction of his captain, was sent from Washington to the Philip- 
pines. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Was he originally an enlisted 
man? 

Mr. ARENTZ. He was originally an enlisted man, 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Well, then, what is the real 
purpose of this bill? 

Mr. ARENTZ. If the gentleman will read the report, it is 
very clear. 

Mr. COLLINS. It is to give him 90 days’ service, so he can 
draw a pension, 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. The gentleman has just stated 
that while he was waiting for the commission to arrive from 
Washington he was serving as an enlisted man. 


In what capacity was he 
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Mr. ARENTZ. That is not a correct statement. He was a 
contract surgeon, and when his contract period was over he was 
then acting as a lieutenant. His commission came from Wash- 
ington, and after 85 days’ service as a lieutenant he was then 
made a lieutenant in fact after the receipt of his commission. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. From the date his commission 
left Washington to the date he was discharged he served more 
than 90 days? 

Mr. ARENTZ. Yes. 
` Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. I shall not object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection? 

Mr. COLLINS. I object. 


MRS. G. A. BRENNAN 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
2630) for the relief of Mrs. G. A. Brennan. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BACHMANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I notice this man was killed in 1898 while employed as a fireman 
on one of the Government boats removing mines at the mouth 
of the Mississippi River after the Spanish-American War; is 
that correct? 

Mr. O’CONNOR of Louisiana. Not at the mouth of the river, 
but up the river at Fort St. Phillip. 

Mr. BACHMANN. Can the gentleman state why this widow 
waited until this late day to recover compensation for the death 
of her husband, which occurred in 1898? 

Mr. O’CONNOR of Louisiana. The same reason, I suppose, 
why hundreds and thousands of soldiers have not claimed the 
bonus and the same reason that millions of people do not 
prosecute their rights in the courts and ask for relief when 
they are entitled to relief. That is a melancholy fact connected 
with the living of life. This poor woman said to me when I 
asked her the same question—showing that great minds run in 
the same channel“ Mr. O'Connor, if I were as smart as you I 
would try to run for Congress.” [Laughter.] That was the 
statement of this poor woman, and she looked poor, as she has 
lived long and experienced sorrow. Her son's death, as you 
will see by the report, occurred in September of 1898. I believe 
the Battle of Manila had been fought on May 1, when Dewey 
triumphantly sent the Spanish fleet to the bottom. Then on the 
3d and 4th of July Sampson and Schley wrecked the Spanish 
fleet off the coast of Santiago, Cuba. So the war was prac- 
tically at an end, and Government forces were dragging and 
grappling for the mines that had been laid in the Mississippi 
River to prevent any fleet from going forward. 

And, by the way, just at that place is another fort. Fort 
St. Philip is on one side and on the opposite side is Fort Jackson, 
and those are the two forts through which Farragut went on 
his way to New Orleans in 1862. 

Mr. BACHMANN. The gentleman is aware that the War 
Department holds there is no legal liability on the part of the 
Government. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. There is no legal liability in 
the sense that she may sue the Government. She would not 
have the right to sue the Government without getting the 
authority of Congress. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. The Secretary of War says 
this is a meritorious case. 

Mr. BACHMANN. He says: 


There being no legal liability on the part of the Government in this 
instance, any relief which Congress desires to grant will be in the nature 
of a gratuity. 


Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. But that it is a meritorious 


case. 

Mr. BACHMANN. I was wondering whether that was the 
reason why there was such a long delay in presenting this claim. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. I am glad the gentleman asks 
that, because I see it is done for the purpose of being helpful. 
If she had a legal claim she would have exercised it through 
the courts, but no one has the right to sue the United States 
unless granted that authority by act of Congress. As I said 
before, she is in the same position that millions of poor men and 
women are in who do not prosecute their rights. 

If we assume that the Government were legally or morally 
obligated to make compensation to her as the mother of the son 
who was blown to pieces by the explosion referred to in the bill 
as soon as proof of death were made, it follows that the Gov- 
ernment has had the use of whatever she would have been al- 
lowed 30 years ago, and to that extent is far better off than if 
it had given her compensation at the time. But, of course, she 
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could take no legal action against the United States and had to 
wait for some one to present her case as one of equity and 
moral right to Congress. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. I have no objection to the claim and I 
quite agree with the gentleman that there are certain cases in 
which there is no legal liability against the United States Gov- 
ernment but in which there is a moral obligation that ought to 
be recognized by Congress. In that connection there is a bill 
pending before the Claims Committee providing for the pay- 
ment of $2,500 to the widows of the men who lost their lives on 
the submarine S—4, which sank off Cape Cod. There is a ques- 
tion as to whether there is any legal liability in connection 
with that class of cases, but there is certainly a moral liability 
in that kind of a case. I think there are cases outside of the 
regular casualties of the service which Congress should 
recognize. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I shall object unless the committee will accept 
an amendment providing a limitation on the amount of attor- 
neys’ fees, 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. I see no objection to that, but 
I can assure the gentleman there is no attorney in the matter. 
Years ago I stopped practicing law when I went on the bench 
and I have never practiced since then, but I am glad to extend 
whatever little talent I have in the service of poor women like 
this one. I know that I will not charge her anything and I 
will see that no one ‘else will. Therefore I can assure the 
gentleman there will be no attorneys’ fees. 

Mr. PEAVEY. If the gentleman will permit, I will say that 
the committee took that question into consideration; and we 
know of our own knowledge that there is no attorney inyolved 
in this case and no attorney who knows anything about it. 
The question was presented to the committee entirely by the 
Congressman. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Then such an amendment 
should be acceptable to the committee, because in many .of 
these cases, just like in the case the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Byrns] brought to our attention, there is no 
knowledge of attorneys’ fees; but sometinves after the legisla- 
tion passes some attorneys that the Member of Congress did 
not know anything about find they have a contract. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. I can assure the gentleman 
that if this bill passes I shall tell this woman not to pay any- 
body anything. 

Mr. PEAVEY. The committee has no objection to such an 
amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to Mrs, G. A. Brennan the sum of $5,000. Such sum shall 
be in full satisfaction of all claims against the United States for damages 
for the death of her son, John Douglas Malone, from injuries received 
by him in line of duty while employed as a fireman on the steamboat 
John R, Meigs, which was destroyed by an explosion of a mine laid by 
the Government on or about September 3, 1898, near Fort St. rae in 
the Mississippi River below New Orleans. 


Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amend- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin: In line 13, page 1, 
after the word “ Orleans,” insert a new section, to read as follows: 

“Sec. 2. That no part of the amount appropriated in this act in 
excess of 10 per cent thereof shall be paid or delivered or received by any 
agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, on account of services rendered 
in connection with said claim. It shall be unlawful for any agent or 
agents, attorney or attorneys, to exact, collect, withhold, or receive any 
sum of the amount appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per cent 
thereof on account of services rendered in connection with said claim, 
any contract to the contrary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and 
upon conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000." 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
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The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
1954) for the relief of A. O. Gibbens. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eta, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to A. O. Gibbens, the sum of $5,000 in 
full settlement of all damages against the Government for expenses in- 
curred and injuries received as a result of being run into and knocked 
down by a person who was mentally unbalanced, the patient of the 
United States Public Health Service, and by the officers and guards in 
the service of the United States having said person in charge. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 
CATHERINE PANTURIS 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
458) for the relief of Catherine Panturis. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr, O'CONNELL of New York. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, and I may say I shall nôt object, this is an odd 
amount to fix for the loss of this person. I thought we fixed the 
amount of $5,000 in cases of this kind and I think this woman 
is entitled to that amount. 

Mr. IRWIN. I may explain it in this way: This man was 
insane, and the policy of the committee is where an adult is 
killed we allow $5,000; but this man was not supporting this 
woman and she was not really dependent upon him, because he 
was an inmate of St, Elizabeths Hospital here at the time, and 
that is how the discrepancy arises. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
under section 213 of the World War veterans’ act, as amended, 
a soldier that is in a hospital and is injured is given a pref- 
erential status over any other Government employee and this 
is the status of the wife of this ex-soldier. She has a preferen- 
tial status that other Government employees would not have. 
It is contemplated in this bill to give her and her three children 
an additional preferential status. This is a matter that ought 
to be covered by general legislation rather than singling out 
some particular individual. 

Mr. IRWIN. I think the gentleman is right about that, but 
in view of the fact we have not general legislation 

Mr. COLLINS. You are giving this lady so much per month 
and she now has preferential status. 

Mr. IRWIN. On account of the minor children. 

Mr. COLLINS. And the amount you are giving to this per- 
son already is more than the families of other Government 
employeés receive. 

Mr. IRWIN. The committee had in mind the fact that this 
particular case is an exceptional one and that is the only way 
I can explain the position of the committee. 

„COLLINS. I do not see that it is an exceptional case, 
This particular person was incarcerated in a hospital and was 
contributing no amount whatever to the support of his wife 
and family. In addition, you are giving the wife an amount 
each month that the families of others in the Government serv- 
ice do not receive. In other words, her position was a prefer- 
ential one to start with, and now you are undertaking to give 
them $4,000 additional. 

Mr. IRWIN. The committee also took into consideration the 
fact that while this man was not mentally competent at the 
time, the evidence showed that he was improving. 

Mr. COLLINS. It is just going to open the door and let in 
everybody. 

Mr. IRWIN. We took into consideration the fact this man 
would be able to earn a living later on and, of course, the man 
was killed through no fault of his own. 

Mr. COLLINS. In law they would have no claim. 

Mr. IRWIN. This happened through no fault of his own. 
He was put there for safe-keeping and was in the charge of the 
Government. 

Mr. COLLINS. And because he had been a soldier his family 
is given a preferential status. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. If the gentleman will permit, 
we had a case like that many years ago when I was on the 
committee where an insane soldier killed a corporal. The 
gentleman from Kansas will remember that case. 

Mr. COLLINS. That was an entirely different case, I object, 
Mr. Speaker. 
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MICHAEL J, BAUMAN 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
6718) for the relief of Michael J. Bauman. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eta, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated and in full settlement against the Gov- 
ernment, the sum of $3,935.99 to Michael J. Bauman for extra work 
and material furnished in connection with contracts_for repairs and 
alterations in U. S. S. Sturgeon Bay at Buffalo, N. Y. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


RENEWAL OF PATENT RELATING TO BADGE OF DAUGHTERS OF THE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(S. 2657) granting a renewal of patent No. 21053, relating to the 
badge of the Daughters of the American Revolution. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, I take occa- 
sion to call the attention of the committee reporting the bill to 
their default in not submitting any report whatever as required 
under the rules of the House in presenting a bill for considera- 
tion. There have been in times past instances where other 
committees have offended in the same particular. We have 
nothing in this report; it is absolutely vacuous as far as any, 
information is concerned. I do not think the committee is so 
overburdened that the clerk of the committee could not in a few 
words concisely state for the information of the House the real 
purpose of this legislation. I take this occasion to call the at- 
tention of the clerk and the committee to a practice that should 
be corrected. I do not intend to object to the bill, but it is my 
main purpose to call attention to the fact that the House is 
entitled to know what the legislation proposes. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Does the gentleman think 
that we need a report? The bill is explanatory on its face. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The report should show the expiration of 
the patent, and other facts in relation to it. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the reservation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That a certain design patent issued by the United 
States Patent Office of date September 22, 1891, being patent No. 
21053, is hereby renewed and extended for a period of 14 years from 
and after the date of approval of this act, with all the rights and privi- 
leges pertaining to the same, being generally known as the badge of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 
CATHERINE WHITE 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
494) for the relief of Catherine White. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, I would like 
to inquire whether there is any testimony in regard to whether 
this woman was permanently injured? 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. She is suffering from the injury and is 
under the care of a doctor. 

Mr. CLARK of North Carolina. I may say to the gentleman 
that I was on the subcommittee that investigated this case, 
There is a long technical report on the case by the doctor. 
There is medical testimony on file that is not very satisfactory, 
because it is so technical. She was examined by a doctor desig- 
nated by the Post Office Department. The award is based 
largely upon the fact of the age of the woman and the severity 
of the injury she received and the hospital treatment that was 
necessary for her to have. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There is no permanent disability at the 
present time? 

Mr. CLARK of North Carolina. She was knocked uncon- 
scious on the sidewalk and had to be taken to the hospital. She 
is a working woman, well advanced in years. 


Mr. GREENWOOD. There was no permanent injury. In 


view of the report and the testimony I think she is entitled to 
this compensation, 
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Mr. STAFFORD. I am glad to have the gentleman from In- 
dlana come to the rescue of the committee. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Let the gentleman read the report. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have read the report, and there is no 
‘functional disability at this time. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reservation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the Clerk 
will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated and in full settlement against the Goy- 
ernment, the sum of $2,000 to Catherine White. 


With the following committee amendment: 
Page 1, line 6, strike out “$2,000” and insert“ $1,000.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN PEOPLE OF SCHENLEY, PA. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
686) for the relief of certain persons of Schenley, Pa., who 
suffered damage to their property as a result of erosion of a 
dam on the Allegheny River. 

There being no objection to its consideration, the Clerk read 
the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to (1) the estate of William F. Casey the sum of $50, 
(2) Ermildo Romano the sum of $2,700, (3) Domenico Cordera the sum 
of $3,000, (4) the heirs of Anna M. Keesy the sum of $6,500, (5) 
Emma Cunningham the sum of $350, and (6) Clarence C. Keesy the 
sum of $990. The payment of such sums shall be in full settlement of 
all claims against the United States for damage to their land and 
property as a result of the erosion of Dam No. 5 on the Allegheny 
River on November 18 and 19, 1927. 

Sec, 2. The Secretary of War is authorized and directed to (1) re- 
store that portion of land belonging to (a) the estate of William F. 
Casey, (b) Ermildo Romano, and (e) the heirs of Anna M. Keesy, 
lying landward of a line parallel with the riverward face of the abut- 
ment of such Dam No. 5, and 48 feet landward thereof, to an ele- 
vation level with the top of the landward paving of said abutment 
(elevation 776), by filling in with slag or other relatively nonerodible 
materials; and (2) fill in the land belonging to Domenico Cordera and 
Emma Cunningham to an elevation level with the top of the landward 
paving of the abutment of such Dam No. 5 (elevation 776), such filling 
to be composed of slag or other relatively nonerodible materials. 


With the following committee amendment: 
Page 2, line 1, strike out“ $990” and insert $190.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to, and the bill as 
amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


MORRIS DIETRICH 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
789) for the relief of Morris Dietrich. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 
This claimant under the compensation act of May 30, 1908, was 
allowed compensation at the rate of $1.26 a day to a total 
amount of $642.40. The committee undertakes by this bill, as I 
see it, to single out this particular individual and give him 
$1,500 additional. Is that correct? 

Mr. BUTLER. That is very much the case. He was awarded 
one year’s wages under the act of 1908. Subsequently the act 
of 1916 increased the allowance of the award which he would 
receive, 2 

Mr. COLLINS. To what extent? 

Mr. BUTLER. I do not recall the exact extent, but $1,500 
was a lump sum, and as chairman of the subcommittee I did 
not take my pencil and sit down and try to figure out the exact 
amount, but thought that that would be a substantial com- 
pliance with the amended act, and therefore made that report. 
I think it is a just one, 

Mr. COLLINS. Does the gentleman know whether or not 
the amount that this man has already receiv .40 plus the 
$1,500—would exceed the amount that this man would draw if 
he oo drawing compensation under the existing compensation 
act 
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Mr. BUTLER. I do not assert it as a fact, but I think it 
would not exceed to any appreciable extent the compensation’ 
that he would be allowed. 

Mr. COLLINS. Would it exceed it at all? 

Mr. BUTLER. I do not think so. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
reading the report in the case, I was rather impressed with the 
argument advanced by the Secretary of War of the expediency 
of covering back the present law to the date of the enactment 
of the first compensation act. I rise to inquire of the gentle- 
man whether his committee has given any consideration to that 
question, even though his committee would not have the legisla- 
tive power to pass upon it. When the original act of 1908 was 
passed, the Congress and the State legislatures did not view 
their responsibility to employees injured in the service the same 
as we do to-day, and the employees who were injured following 
the enactment of the first law received niggardly compensa- 
tion, one year’s salary, and then they were thrown upon the 
mercy and charity of the States in which they live. The latter 
act is much more beneficent and liberal. Has the committee in 
its discussion given consideration to the question of dating the 
rite ge act back to the time of the enactment of the original 
act? 

Mr. BUTLER. There has been some discussion of that, but 
that would mean delay in many worthy cases while the legisla- 
tion was pending. I was dealing with an individual case. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am not advancing that as a reason why 
this bill should not be passed, but as a reason for extending to 
hundreds of others the benefits we are extending to this in- 
dividual. 

Mr. BUTLER. I would be perfectly willing to support such 
a measure, if it could be brought out. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I am compelled to object to this 
bill unless I can find out whether the total amount exceeds what 
would be paid under the present compensation law, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


NELLIE HICKEY 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
937) for the relief of Nellie Hickey. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. Oh, I trust the gentleman will not 
object. If this girl is not entitled to what is carried in this 
bill, then no bill that has ever gone through the House has 
been right. The Postmaster General and the postmaster of 
Chicago—— 

Mr. STAFFORD. And the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. Yes; and if the gentleman from 
Illinois had had his way, he would put the compensation at 
$1,000. All the girl asks is for the time she was laid up and 
for her doctor’s bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Not only laid up, but she was deprived of 
her earning capacity, as she says, for 10 weeks at $30 a week 
before the holidays and for 7 weeks at $20 a week after, which 
she would haye earned in a department store. After the acci- 
dent she was able to get up and she walked to her home and 
claimed that she did not suffer any injury. Nevertheless, it is 
a small amount. She had a holiday for 17 weeks, and she wants 
to be paid the amount of $455. 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. Her clothes were destroyed, and she 
did suffer an injury. 

Mr. STAFFORD. She stated to the chauffeur that she was 
not injured, and she walked away. Subsequently she found 
that she had suffered abrasions. 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. I personally investigated this case, 
and I know the young lady, and I know that she has been abso- 
lutely square. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I withdraw the reservation of objection. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. This bill has the approval of 
the Postmaster General. 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr, O'CONNELL of New York. And the Post Office Depart- 
ment 

Mr. STAFFORD, Oh, there are many bills that have the 
O. K. of the Postmaster General and the Post Office Department 
that are without merit. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to pay to Nellie Hickey the sum of $455 for Injury 
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sustained by her as the result of being struck by a post-office mail truck 
as she was alighting from a Wells Street and Lincoln Avenue street 
car at Chicago Avenue and Wells Street, Chicago, III., on November 24, 
1920, ~ 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table, 

O. F. BEACH 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
1092) for the relief of C. F. Beach. 

There being no objection to its consideration, the Clerk read 
the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to pay C. F. Beach, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $50 as compensation 
in full for the loss of one horse with harness while hired for use by the 
Forest Service of the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 


CHARLES W. BYERS 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
1306) for the relief of Charles W. Byers. 

There being no objection to its consideration, the Clerk read 
the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Charles W. Byers, of Watsonville, Calif., the 
sum of $100. Such sum represents the value of services performed by 
Charles W. Byers in connection with a reward offered by the Post 
Office Department for the arrest and conviction of Tom McAdew Moore 
and George Jenkins, who participated in the burglary of the post office 
at Helendale, Calif., which reward was not paid by the Post Office 
Department on the ground that the appropriation out of which this 
would be paid had lapsed. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 


MAUDE L. DUBORG 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
1509) for the relief of Maude L. Duborg. 

There being no objection to its consideration, the Clerk read 
the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That Maude L. Duborg, a civil-service employee of 
the Government, and performing the duties of a stenographer-typist at 
Fort Humphreys, Va., is hereby relieved from accounting for or repay- 
ing to the Government the sum of $190.66 paid to her, namely: $31.76 
in January, 1927 ; $36.15 in May, 1927; $32.06 in July, 1927; $27.64 in 
September, 1927; and $63.05 in October, 1927; by or under the 
direction of the finance officer of the War Department, as compensation 
for reporting the testimony in certain cases of general courts-martial 
at Fort Humphreys, said work having been done by her, at the request 
of the trial judge advocates of the several courts-martial, after office 
hours and while she was on leave of absence without pay. 


With a committee amendment as follows: 


Add, after the word “ pay,” on line 4 of page 2, the following: “Pro- 
vided, That the Comptroller General be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to credit in the accounts of E. T. Comegys, major, Finance 
Department, the sum of $190.66, paid to said Maude L, Duborg, now 
standing as a disallowance in his accounts.” 


Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Mississippi 
is recognized. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that under the 
terms of this bill the money that has been paid to this lady 
is to be credited to her account, and in addition the finance 
officer, Maj. E. T. Comegys, is to be paid out of the Treasury the 
sum of $190.66. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. No. That is a mistake. The case 
is simply this: This claimant was employed as a stenographer 
and typist at Fort Humphreys. She was on leave in that 
neighborhood at the time when the people at the fort desired 
the service of a stenographer to report some courts-martial 
eases. Because available, she was employed. She did the work 
while on leave of absence. She was paid $190.66 for doing the 
work, but inasmuch as this was in technical violation of a 
statutory provision, the Government asserted a claim for refund 
against her, and at the same time asserted it against the 
finance officer who paid her the money. 
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The purpose of this bill is simply to say, first, that she shall 
not be pursued for that claim, and secondly, that the finance 
officer shall have his accounts squared, so that he will not 
remain liable. 

There are no two claims. There is only one liability. If 
the bill is passed, its effect will be to relieve her of returning 
the money to the Government, and give the finance officer 
credit in his accounts. It would have no merit except that 
she, at the request of the officers at Fort Humphreys, did the 
work while on leave of absence. 

Mr. COLLINS. I think it would be proper to amend it by 
striking out everything except lines 6, 7, 8, and 9. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. That would still leave her under 
an obligation to refund. It would be necessary for her to 
respond against any claim or judgment the Government might 
assert against her. The only way in the world to deal with 
the matter is to say she shall be relieved, and that the finance 
officer who made these payments shall at the same time be 
relieved. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my pro forma 
amendment. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 


SAMUEL GEITINGER AND HAREY POMERANTZ 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R, 
334) for the relief of Samuel Gettinger and Harry Pomerantz. 

There being no objection to its consideration, the Clerk read 
the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etoc., That the Seeretary of the Treasury is authorized 
and directed to pay to Samuel Gettinger and Harry Pomerantz, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
$5,000, the amount of a fine paid by them in pursuance of a judgment 
entered upon a plea nolo contendere under certain provisions of the 
so-called Lever Act previous to the time that the Supreme Court of the 
United States held such provisions void, the said plea and said pay- 
ment being made under a stipulation as follows: “In consideration 
that the Attorney General and this court shall accept the plea nolo con- 
tendere which we hereby tender to the above-entitled indictment, we do 
hereby waive any and all fines which the court may see fit to impose 
upon us upon such plea, except in the eveut that the so-called Lever 
Act under which said indictment is found shall be declared unconsti- 
tutional by the Supreme Court of the United States and that no 
prosecution could be sustained upon the facts stated in said indictment.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 


ESTATE OF FRANKLIN D. CLARK 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
1894) for the relief of the estate of Franklin D. Clark, 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COLLINS. This bill states that there were heirs, but I 
do not find any mention of the heirs at all. 

Mr. SCHAFER. of Wisconsin. I wish to state that the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments held very 
lengthy hearings before a subcommittee—— 

Mr. COLLINS. That is not what I wanted to know. I want 
to know something about these heirs. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. I was about to come to that. 
The facts of the case are these: Under the act of July 1, 1902, 
when a veteran entered the National Soldiers’ Home he signed 
an agreement that in case there was any personal property or 
uncollected pension at the time of his death and he did not 
leave a widow or minor children, the money would revert to the 
post fund. 

Mr. COLLINS. That is right. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. This veteran, Franklin D. 
Clark, entered the national home in Wisconsin, and the board 
of managers, after his death, withheld this uncollected pension, 
$1,468, under the act of July 1, 1902, while in fact they appar- 
ently ignored the act of June 25, 1910, which carried exemptions 
to the contract with reference to reversion of the uncollected 
pension and personal property, in case the veteran left a will. 

As testified to before the subcommittee of the Expenditures 
Committee, this veteran did leave a will, designating one of his 
sons as beneficiary. The president of the board of managers, 
appearing before the subcommittee, admitted that he left such 
will, but held to the position that they were correct in retaining 
the uncollected pension because of the act of July 1, 1902, not- 
withstanding the act of June 25, 1910. 

Mr. COLLINS. The gentleman has thoroughly succeeded in 
not answering my question, : 
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Mr, O'CONNELL of New York. Is the gentleman not sufi- 
ciently confused now? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. What specific additional infor- 
mation does the gentleman desire? 

Mr. COLLINS. I would like to know if this man had any 
heirs. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. This man had two heirs sur- 
viving him, two sons, and he left a will dated 1922, in which he 
designated one of the sons, his fayorite son, as his heir. 

Mr. COLLINS. Why did he not bring suit within five years 
as he had a right to do under the law? 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. The man died. The son died. 
The wife and children of that son will get this money in the 
event this bill is passed. The committee spent two full days 
and brought General Wood before it, in considering this bill, 
and then it was referred to a subcommittee and the subcom- 
mittee spent a day on it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLINS. I personally would like to see the heirs, if 
any, receive this money, but I want to find out whether there are 
heirs, 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin, Yes; absolutely. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. I yield. 

Mr. STAFFORD. While I was at practice I had occasion to 
examine the law very thoroughly relating to the matter under 
consideration by the House. An inmate, 104 years old by the 
name of Calteaus, died at the branch home in Milwaukee, leav- 
ing in the post fund the sum of $2,600. He also left a will 
designating his nephew, an inmate of a charitable institution, 
. all of the money that he was entitled to, and making him his 
residuary legatee and executor as well. It was my privilege 
for this aged heir to represent him in the probating of his 
estate. I was sincerely desirous of finding some way by which 
I could lay claim to this $2,600 that had been reseryed by the 
board of managers of the home from the pension of this old 
soldier, I examined the decisions, two rather recent decisions 
coming from the District Court of Kansas, in particular, and 
came to the conclusion that the board of managers had a perfect 
right to the fund and it would be futile to begin action. 

There were $300 that had been set aside by the governor of 
the home which had not been transferred to the post fund. 
There are many instances similar to the one before the House, 
and if we are going to pass private bills and take money out 
of the trust fund after estates have been closed it will only be 
a mark of favoritism. From my personal acquaintance with the 
law and my personal connection with the case referred to I feel 
compelled to object. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Is it not a fact that practically 
every bill considered on this calendar is considered on its merits 
and is an exception to the general rule? 

Mr. STAFFORD. There are many, many similar cases—all 
post funds of the soldiers’ home, the fund itself, is derived 
largely from the pensions withdrawn under similar instances, 
If the gentleman desires to pass a general law, let him bring 
it in. In the case where I was retained I was not negligent in 
my duty, and yet my client, a poor inmate of a charitable in- 
stitution, could not receive the money. It had been given to 
the post fund under the law. Now, to single out some person, 
by reason of your position, I do not think is right. I think it is 
favoritism. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Did the gentleman consider 
the act of June 25, 1910? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I considered all of that law, and was of 
the opinion that I had no right to secure relief in the courts. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I object. 

JOSEPH M. M’ALEER 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8789) for the relief of Joseph M. McAleer. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers 
Joseph McAleer, who enlisted under the name of Joseph M. Mejair, 
foot service, white, shall hereafter be held and considered to have been 
honorably discharged from the military service of the United States as a 
private on the 11th day of December, 1901: Provided, That no bounty, 
back pay, pension, or allowance shall be held to have accrued prior to 
the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 


was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table, 
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JOHN J. CORCORAN 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
5045) for the relief of John J. Corcoran. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
will some gentleman inform the House as to the basis for this 
claim and where there was any negligence on the part of the 
driver of this truck which resulted in this injury? 

Mr. BACHMANN. The report shows he was going 30 or 40 
miles an hour when he was driving the truck, so I assume that 
was negligence if he was going that fast. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In reply to the official critic of this legis- 
lation on the Republican side, I direct his attention to the report 
of the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau found on page 2. C. R. 
Forbes, Director, in a letter dated December 2, 1922, addressed 
to the then chairman of the Committee on Claims, uses the 
following language: 


From this report and the diagram it appears that the accident was 
not caused through the negligence or fault of the driver of the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau ambulance. It would also seem that the 
item of $600 is somewhat excessive for the damage sustained, even 
though it had been the fault of the bureau driver. 


Mr. IRWIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I gladly yield to the chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. IRWIN. I would like to ask the gentleman to refer to 
page 4 and see where the present Director, Frank T. Hines, after 
reviewing the matter, has recommended the claim. He says: 


I am of the opinion that this is a meritorious claim, 


Mr. STAFFORD. From what page is the gentleman reading? 

Mr. IRWIN. From page 4, the last two lines in the middle 
of Mr. Frank T. Hines’s statement. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is two years afterwards. 

Mr. IRWIN. He reviewed the case and he advised its pay- 
ment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I was basing my criticism upon the report 
of the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau, who examined the case 
in 1922. 

Mr. IRWIN. Then the case was reviewed by Mr. Hines, and 
we took that into consideration. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Under the evidence called to my attention 
by the chairman of the committee—though nothing has been 
called to my attention showing that this injury was caused 
through the fault of the driver—I withdraw the reservation of 
objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin, Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I wonder if this bill is not special legislation, 
the same as the other bill which was objected to, as it singles 
out a certain beneficiary from among the general-law Class. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to John J. Corcoran, of Roxbury, Mass., 
in full settlement against the Government, the sum of $600 for dam- 
ages to his automobile, medical expenses, ruined clothing, and perma- 
nent injuries sustained by the wife of said John J. Corcoran when his 
automobile was struck by ambulance No. 987 of the United States Vet- 
erans’ Bureau on September 18, 1922, in Boston, Mass. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
ESTATE OF WILLIAM BARDEL 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
9092) for the relief of the estate of William Bardel. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
has anyone checked the items which this man claims to have 
lost? 

Mr. IRWIN. The committee went over the items. 

Mr. COLLINS. I am doing that now. 

Mr. IRWIN. The committee went over the items and after 
careful consideration 

Mr. COLLINS. Sympathetic consideration? 

Mr. IRWIN. No; no sympathetic consideration, but we felt 
that the bill was just, as recommended by Secretary Kellogg. 


VVV 
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Mr. COLLINS. That is what I thought the gentleman acted 
on. The Foreign Affairs Committee has had quite a number 
of these claims under consideration, and they have had hearings 
on them, quite lengthy hearings, and I think this bill should have 
gone to that committee along with the other bills. Therefore I 
object. j 
1 O'CONNELL of New York. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 

quiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. This bill, according to the 
gentleman from Mississippi, should have gone to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, but it is reported by the Committee on 
Claims. What would be the modus operandi by which the bill 
could be rereferred? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is inclined to think the bill is 
properly referred, for the reason that this bill not only author- 
izes a payment, but contains a direction to pay out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. It is a straight 
appropriation of money, which the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
has no authority to make. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. We have a number of similar 
bills before our Committee on Foreign Affairs at the present 
time, and should bills of that character go to the Committee 
on Claims instead of going to the Committee on Foreign Affairs? 

The SPEAKER. If it is merely an authorization, no; but if 
there is not only an authorization but an actual appropriation, 
then it must go to the Committee on Claims. It can not go to 
a legislative committee. The rule—clause 3, Rule XXI—is as 
follows: 


No bill for the payment or adjudication of any private claim against 
the Government shall be referred, except by unanimous consent, to any 
other than the following committees, viz: To the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, to the Committee on Pensions, to the Committee on Claims, to 
the Committee on War Claims, to the Committee on the Public Lands, 
and to the Committee on Accounts. 


Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Would it be in order to ask 
unanimous consent to send this bill to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not think it would be in 
order from the fact that the Committee on Foreign Affairs would 
not have jurisdiction. This bill provides for a direct payment 
out of the Treasury, over which the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs has no jurisdiction. 


ROLLA DUNCAN 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
567) for the relief of Rolla Duncan. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller General is authorized and 
directed to credit the account of Rolla Duncan, former United States 
marshal for the district of Montana, in the sum of $195.50, which 
amount was paid by said Rolla Duncan as United States marshal to the 
county of Yellowstone, Mont., for the care and maintenance of Federal 
prisoners. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


A. J. MORGAN 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
668) for the relief of A. J. Morgan. 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 
There was no objection. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to A. J. Morgan, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $2,500 
as compensation for injuries received and expenses incurred by reason 
of having been struck by a mail sack thrown from a mail car at Fair- 
mount, Ga., on the 21st day of August, 1926. 


With the following committee amendment: 
Page 1, line 6, strike out $2,500” and insert $1,500.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
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VERL L. AMSBAUGH 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
833) for the relief of Verl L. Amsbaugh. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
‘Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Verl L. Amsbaugh the sum of 
$608.97, such sum representing the amount paid to the United States by 
said Verl L. Amsbaugh for loss of money and stamps in a burglary of 
the post office at Camden, Mich., on October 12, 1927. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
J, EDWARD BURKE 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8890) for the relief of J. Edward Burke. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 
185 IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that this bill be laid on the 

e. 
The motion was agreed to. 


SILVER-SERVICE SET AND BRONZE CLOCK HERETOFORE IN USE ON THE 
CRUISER “ SALEM ” 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
5726) authorizing the Secretary of the Navy, in his discretion, 
to deliver to the custody of the city of Salem, Mass., and to the 
Salem Marine Society, of Salem, Mass., the silver-service set 
and bronze clock, respectively, which have been in use on the 
cruiser Salem. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Navy is authorized, in 
his discretion, to deliver, for preservation and exhibition, to the custody 
of the city of Salem, Mass., the silver-service set, and to the Salem 
Marine Society, Salem, Mass., the bronze clock which have been in use on 
the cruiser Salem: Provided, That no expense shall be incurred by the 
United States for the delivery of such silver-service set and clock. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


SILVER SERVICE, ETC., OF THE CRUISER “ CHARLESTON ” 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8973) authorizing the Secretary of the Navy, in his discretion, 
to deliver to the custody of the Charleston Museum, of Charles- 
ton, S. C., the ship's bell, plaque, war record, name plate, and 
silver service of the cruiser Charleston that is now, or may be, 
in his custody. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Nayy be, and he is 
hereby, authorized, in his discretion, to deliver to the custody of the 
Charleston Museum, of Charleston, S. C., the ship’s bell, plaque, war 
record, name plate, and silver service of the cruiser Charleston that is 
now, or may be, in his custody: Provided, That no expense shall be 
incurred by the United States through the delivery of said articles. 


With the following committee amendments: 
Page 1, line 6, strike out the word “plaque” and strike out the 
words “ name plate,” and amend the title. 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill, as amended, was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


ESTLE DAVID 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
9819) for the relief of Estle David. 
The Clerk read the title of the bill, 


1930 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc- That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers Estle 
David, who was a member of Company D, Sixth Regiment United States 
Volunteer Infantry, shall hereafter be held and considered to have been 
honorably discharged from the military service of the United States as 
a member of that organization on the 8th day of May, 1903: Provided, 
That no back pay, pension, or bounty shall be held to have accrued prior 
to the passage of this act. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 1, line 8, strike out “8th” and insert 6th.” 
Page 1, line 10, after the word pension“ insert the word “ allow- 
ance.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill, as amended, was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table, 


JAMES MANN 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
609) authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to pay certain 
: moneys to James McCann. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I have no objection to the bill except with respect to the amounts 
agreed upon 

Mr. IRWIN. I have an amendment to offer. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have likewise prepared an amendment. 
In its present form the bill is incongruous, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury of the United States not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
$380 as full compensation to James McCann, of 1360 DeKalb Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., for the death of his horse, led by Thomas Gorman 
along Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y., and struck by mail truck No. 384, 
driven by Paul V. Mundy, of the mail department, post office, Brooklyn, 
N. X., on January 27, 1920; value of horse, $125; for injuries sus- 
tained by Thomas Gorman and paid for by James McCann, $125; for 
horse hire due to the death of the aforesaid borse, $80; for legal 
expenses paid to Julius Applebaum, $50; total, $380. 


With the following committee amendment: 
Page 1, line 6, strike out “ $380” and insert “ $255.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Inwtn: Page 2, line 4, strike out $125” 
and insert in Heu thereof $25"; page 2, line 6, strike out “$50" 
and insert in lieu thereof “$25"; page 2, line 6, strike out “ $380” 
and insert in lieu thereof “ $255.” 


Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Mr. Speaker, may I ask the 
chairman of the committee how much the claimant now owes 
the Government under these various committee changes? 
(Laughter. ] 

Mr. IRWIN. The bill is amended, on page 1, line 6, by 
striking out “ $380” and inserting “ $255.” 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. This is a loss to the claimant 
of $125. I was fearful, as the author of the bill, that we might 
owe money by the time the gentleman had these new computa- 
tions made. 3 

Mr. IRWIN. I went into the matter very carefully with my 
pen and pencil and arrived at these conclusions. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the gentleman insist upon haying the 
amount to be paid to individuals specified in the bill? I have 
prepared an amendment, although I do not know whether the 
gentleman would wish to have the amendment adopted or not. 
My amendment proposes to insert after the word “horse,” in 
line 8, page 1, “and for other expenses incurred by him as a 
result of the collision with the mail truck on January 27, 1920, 
at Brooklyn, N. Y.,” leaving the amounts to be disbursed by the 
claimant. I call this to the attention of the author of the bill 
and will ask whether it would meet with his approval rather 
than the amendment just proposed. 
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Mr. IRWIN. I rather thought by inserting the different 
amounts here it showed we had given the matter very careful 
consideration. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Does the gentleman not 
think he has covered that by itemizing it? i 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think it is rather small practice for the 
House to determine in this way the amount of attorneys’ fees 
and the amount for horse hire and the like. : 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. We are asking for details on 
bills of this kind right along. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I would rather have a lump sum specified 
and then leave it to the claimant to pay his attorney’s fees and 
other expenses. However, I will not press my amendment. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Because of the attitude of 
certain Members of the House in this situation I am reluctantly 
compelled to accept their conclusions as reflected in these amend- 
ments. This is a very meritorious bill the payment of which 
in full should have been allowed years ago. Bills involving 
thousands of dollars are passed under the Private Calendar time 
and time again, while small claims of this kind are deferred. I 
have a high regard for the care and attention which the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Starrorp] and the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Irwin] give to items on this calendar, so I sub- 
mit to their decision. The applicant suffers pecuniary loss be- 
cause of the carelessness of the agent of the Goyernment, but 
under the circumstances I am unable to get him his just deserts. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. IRWIN]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

J. A. MILLER 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
1739) for the relief of J. A. Miller. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, in full settlement against the Govern- 
ment, the sum of $1,110 to J. A. Miller, of San Francisco, Calif., in 
compensation for expenditures made by him for quarters while he was 
engaged as consulting radio engineer during a period of 469 days, from 
August 7, 1919, to November 26, 1920, at the construction by the Navy 
Department of the Lafayette Radio Station at Croix d'Hins, Gironde, 
France, the barracks at this point having been judged untenable and all 
officers and workmen withdrawn therefrom, and the said J. A. Miller 
having been directed by the officer in charge to provide quarters at his 
own expense, this expense to be reimbursed by the United States 
Government, 


With the following committee amendments: 

Page 1, line 6, strike out “ $1,110" and insert “ $907.38"; page 1, 
line 10, strike out “ 69“ and insert“ 67,“ and, in the same line, strike 
out the figure “7" and insert the figure “ 17.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed, i 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


L. L. KLEINMAN 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
3553) for the relief of the heirs of L. L. Kleinman. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to the heirs of L. L. Kleinman, for- 
merly of Presidio, Tex., the sum of $551.68, the said sum representing 
the value of ammunition belonging to the said Kleinman, seized during 
the years 1916, 1917, and 1918, by military authorities of the United 
States and never returned to the owner, L. L. Kleinman, nor any re- 
muneration made to him by the United States Government therefor. 

With the following committee amendments: ‘ 

In lines 5 and 10, strike out the initial “L” and insert in lieu 
thereof “L” 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

The title was amended. 
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CREDIT IN DISBURSING ACCOUNTS OF CERTAIN OFFICERS OF THE ARMY 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8527) to authorize credit in the disbursing accounts of certain 
officers of the Army of the United States for the settlement of 
individual claims approved by the War Department. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. COLLINS. Reserving the right to object, I have no 
objection to the bill if the item on page 4, lines 8 to 13, inclusive, 
is eliminated. I understand it is going to be eliminated in 
the Senate. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. I can not inform the gentleman 
about that. I only know that the bills were sent to Congress 
from the War Department for the purpose of correcting their 
bookkeeping, necessary because of losses during the World War. 
I sent them to a subcommittee and that subcommittee has made 
a report; and now it is up to the House. 

Mr. COLLINS. I understand that section is going to be 
eliminated in the Senate. I would like to know if the gentle 
man will accept an amendment eliminating that section. If 
he does, I will not object. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. I do not know why it should be 
eliminated. If the gentleman makes it as a condition for with- 
drawing his objection, I will have to accept. 

Mr. COLLINS. I do not think that is hardly fair. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Why should we legislate upon what 
may be thought will be the proceedings of another body? 

Mr. COLLINS. I am simply stating what I understand is 
the proceeding to be followed. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. If there is anything wrong about 
it I would be glad to have the gentleman state his objection. 
Of course I am at his mercy, and so is the War Department. 

Mr. COLLINS. I do not think that is fair. I am merely 
trying to perform a duty. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. If the gentleman will say that 
the items are unjust 

7 1 I am merely trying to expedite the passage 
of the bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If there is going to be objection in another 
body to this item, would it not be better to have it corrected 
here instead of having it sent to conference? 

Mr. COLLINS. And then have a separate bill for this item. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. The bill has been sent to the sub- 
committee and the subcommittee made a favorable report. I 
do not like the idea of striking it out because some other body 
intends to object to it. But if the gentleman presses his objec- 
tion I will have to consent. 

Mr. COLLINS. Does the gentleman know what this item is? 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. The subcommittee does. 

Mr. COLLINS. I am asking the gentleman if he does. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. I sent it to one of the subcom- 
mittees, of which there were four, in the War Claims Com- 
mittee, and they made their report on it. The chairman of that 
subcommittee does not happen to be present. 

Mr. COLLINS. I know what the section is and why objec- 
tions will be raised to it. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Can the gentleman tell us? 

Mr. COLLINS. Yes. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Then let the gentleman tell us. 

Mr. COLLINS. These contractors agreed to settle the claim 
for $3,000, and after the agreement to settle it for $3,000, they 
were then paid $9,341.35. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Are they going to cut down the item? 

Mr. COLLINS. No; they are going to cut out the entire 
item, so I am advised. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. I said to the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi that if he presses his objection I will have to consent. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Comptroller General of the United States 
is hereby authorized and directed to allow credit in the accounts of the 
following-named officers of the Army of the United States in the sums 
herein stated, which now stand as disallowances on the books of the 
General Accounting Office: 

Norman D. Cota, captain, Finance Department, the sum of $27.35, 
representing public funds for which he was accountable and being over- 
payments to citizens’ military training camp students on account of 
travel pay to and from camp in August, 1922. 

Eugene O. Hopkins, major, Finance Department, the sum of $4,845.60, 
representing public funds for which he was accountable and being the 
amount refunded by him to the Riverside Coal Co. on account of sale 
of surplus property in April, 1922. 

Herbert E. Pace, major, Finance Department, the sum of $1,335.54, 
representing public funds for which he was responsible and which he 
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entrusted to one Waldo S. Ickes, late first Heutenant, Finance Depart- 
ment, as agent officer, and which funds were stolen from him on or 
about October 16, 1924, 

Jacob R. McNeil, captain, Finance Department, the sum of $355, 
representing public funds for which he was responsible, and which were 
lost through the forgery of vouchers and other papers by one Max 
Saunders, late private, United States Army, who was convicted of the 
crime and sentenced to the penitentiary at Atlanta, Ga. 

Emmet C. Morton, major, Finance Department, the sum of $429.09, 
representing public funds for which he was responsible; $156.67 of 
which represents payments of taxes on leased land near Mercedes, Tex., 
and the balance, $272.42, represents payment of expenses in returning 
deserters, 

Joseph F. Routhier, first lieutenant, Finance Department, the sum of 
$379.01, representing public funds for which he was responsible, and 
being payments made to the Logan Fuel Co, in December, 1922, and 
February, 1923. 

Francis J. Baker, major, Finance Department, the sum of $218.52, 
representing public funds for which he was responsible, and being pay- 
ments made to the S. V. Sherburnm Sales Co., $133.90, and to the Sea- 
brook Coal Co., $84.62, in June, July, and August, 1923. 

Emmet C. Morton, major, Finance Department, the sum of $1,148.24, 
representing public funds for which he was responsible and being the 
amount paid to organization commanders for their organizations on 
account of ration savings, and which organizations are now inactive. 

Edward T. Comegys, major, Finance Department, the sum of $131.55, 
representing public funds for which he was responsible, and being the 
sum be paid John W. Gaskell, former private, Company C, Ninth Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, for the loss of property while in the 
military service in France. 

Walter D. Dabney, major, Finance Department, the sum of $33.44, 
representing public funds for which he was responsible, and being the 
amount paid by him to Ernest H. Agnew, colonel, Quartermaster Corps, 
United States Army, covering mileage on a War Department order, and 
which amount has been disallowed by the Comptroller General. 

Earl I. Brown, colonel, Corps of Engineers, the sum of $9,341.35, 
representing public funds for which he was responsible, and being the 
amount paid by him in April, 1920, to the Sheridan-Kirk Contract Co, 
in connection with the construction of Lock and Dam No, 31 on the 
Ohio River under contract dated November 6, 1912. 

Francis J. Baker, major, Finance Department, the sum of $441.70, 
being public funds for which he was responsible; $151 paid for the pur- 
chase of medals for students at the Georgia School of Technology, and 
$290.70 overpaid students at this school for commutation of rations. 

Sec. 2. That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Thomas H. Emerson, major, Corps of Engi- 
neers, the sum of $150 and to James M. Loud, lieutenant colonel, United 
States Army, retired, the sum of $75, being the amounts due these officers 
for deductions made from them and now due them as directed by the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia by a decree signed June 25, 
1928. 

Sec. 3. That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, 


authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
| otherwise appropriated, to Willie Lee Bryant, former private, Battery 


D, One hundred and thirteenth Regiment Field Artillery, United States 
Army, the sum of $100, being the amount due him for one second 
Liberty loan bond paid for by him and lost in the mails, 

Sec. 4. That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Alexander Perry, former captain, Coast Ar- 
tillery Corps, United States Army, the sum of $1,521.84, being the 
amount he has refunded to the United States to cover loss through 
theft of public funds from the United States transport Princess Matoika. 

Sec. 5. That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Lawrence P. Worrall, captain, Finance De- 
partment, the sum of $239.81, being the amount refunded by him to the 
United States, covering the loss of this amount on July 15, 1926, while 
exchanging Philippine currency for United States currency for military 
personnel leaving the Philippine Islands for the United States. 

Sec. 6. That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to N. R. Sprinkle, former civilian employee on 
pack train No. 6, Quartermaster Corps, the sum of $50, being the 
amount due him for one second Liberty loan bond paid for by him and 
lost In the mails, 

With the following committee amendments: 

Page 2, strike out all of lines 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10, being the account 
of Eugene O. Hopkins, major, Finance Department, for $4,845.60. 

Page 2, line 12, strike out “ $1,335.54" and insert ‘“ $1,145.67.” 

Page 4, line 15, strike out $441.70" and insert $424.30"; line 16, 
strike out “$151” and insert “ $139"; and, in line 17, strike out 
“ $290.70” and insert “ $285.30.” 

Page 4, strike out all of section 2. 
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Page G, at the end of the bill, add the following new section: 

“Suc. 7. Provided that the amounts otherwise due to said disbursing 
officers by reason of refunds of Income taxes and which amounts have 
been credited by the Comptroller General of the United States to dis- 
allowances in their accounts with the United States be refunded to 
them.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk, 

The Clerk read as follows: - 


Amendment offered by Mr. CoLtins; Page 4, strike out lines 8, 9, 10, 
11, 12, and 18, being the claim of Earl I. Brown for $9,341.35. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Mississippi. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the yote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. ` 

REBECCA E. OLMSTED 


Mrs. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
return to Calendar No. 197, for the purpose of considering the 
bil (H. R. 3428) for the relief of Rebecca E. Olmsted. The 
beneficiary is in very needy circumstances, and owing to some 
misunderstanding when the bill was called up last the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. CoLtiins] was responsible for the 
objection. He has no objection to the bill at this time; there 
Was some misunderstanding about it, 

The SPEAKER. The gentlewoman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to return to Calendar No. 197, H. R. 3428, 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That Rebecca E. Olmsted, mother of Lieut. Robert 
S. Olmsted, Air Service, United States Army, shall be regarded as the 
duly designated beneficiary and dependent of the late Robert S. Olm- 
sted, under the act approved December 17, 1919 (41 Stats. 367). 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the 
right to object. I would like to know what the biil provides, 
and why it is necessary to take it up at this time? 

Mrs, ROGERS, Lieutenant Olmsted in making his statement 
about the dependent to receive the six months’ pay sald in the 
beginning of his statement that his dependent was his mother. 
Later on he stated that he had no dependent, but I think that 
he meant that he was unmarried. His mother had always been 
a dependent. My husband, the former Congressman, Mr. 
Rogers, was a Congressman at the time of the death of Olmsted. 
He made a careful investigation and found that the mother 
had always been dependent, and she is even more dependent at 
this time. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin, And she would have received 
the amount provided in this bill except for the technical reason 
that the lieutenant had stated that he had no dependent? 

Mrs. ROGERS. Exactly. It is the usual six months“ pay. 
He was clearly in error in making that statement. He had 
always contributed to her support, and she was clearly his 
dependent, 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

ADMINISTRATION OF THE PUBLIC DOMAIN 


Mr. COLTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 6153) authorizing the 
President te appoint a commission to study and report on the 
conservation and administration of the public domain, with a 
Senate amendment thereto and concur in the Senate amendment, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Utah asks unanimous 
consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill H, R. 6153, 
with a Sennte amendment, and coucur in the Senate amend- 
ment. The Clerk will report the Senate amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows; 


Strike out all after the enacting clause, and in lieu thereof insert the 
following: 

“That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $50,000, 
or so much thereof as may be necessary, to be immediately avallable, to 
cover any expense which may be incurred by the President, through such 
methods as he may employ, in making a study and report on the conser- 
vation and administration of the publie domain, Such expenditures 
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may include compensation and expenses of persons named for the pur- 
poses, employment of experts, stenographic and other services by con- 
tract if deemed necessary, transportation, travel, and subsistence, or per 
diem in lien of subsistence, rent of office in the District of Columbia 
and elsewhere, purchase of necessary books and documents, printing and 
binding, official cards and/or such other expenses as the President may 
deem necessary, without regard to the provisions of any other act." 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Utah? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman explain 
what this amendment is? 

Mr. COLTON, The Senate amendment strikes out the clause 
giving the President the right to appoint the commission. In all 
other respects it is the same as the House bill. The Senate takes 
the position, as I understand it, that the President has full 
authority to appoint the commission now. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the Senate 
amendment. 

The Senate amendment was agreed to. 

POTOMAC PARKWAY 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimons consent to 
proceed for two minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, I 
am sure that the House membership will be interested to know 
that the Senate Committee on the District of Columbia this 
afternoon favorably reported the bill H. R. 26, the Washington 
park and parkway bill, in form entirely satisfactory to the 
proponents of that measure, with the possible exception of one 
amendment concerning the bridge, with which I am not familiar. 

That action of the committee indicates that the Senate com- 
mittee has not been convineed that the power question is suffi- 
ciently involved at this time to require their hearing the pro- 
ponents of the bill in response to the arguments made by Major 
Somervell, the district engineer, and by Mr. Hanson, the repre- 
sentative of the power company. In that connection I ask 
unaulmous consent to extend my remarks in the Rroorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. 
man yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. What did the Senate do with 
reference to the free bridge provision in the parkway bill? 
Do they also believe that we should have a private toll bridge 
as n connecting link on this $26,000,000 Government project? 

Mr. CRAMTON, If I have time in my two minutes I will 
answer the gentleman. I am not definitely advised, but it is my 
impression that the amendment reported in the Senate, the 
amendment of Senator Grass, provides for the construction of 
n free bridge, although I am not definitely advised as to that. 

The latest outburst of Major Somervell emphasizing his pref- 
erence for power development rather than preservation of the 
natural scenic beauties of Great Falls and the gorge of the 
Potomac for park purposes only emphasizes his enthusiastic đe- 
yotion to his own opinions but does not contribute any new 
facts for the benefit of those who have to decide the problem. 
I am particularly grieved that he has been so unfair to his 
colleague of the Army, Colonel Grant, Major Somervell having 
for several months resorted to the newspapers to air his views 
on this problem and manifestly for the purpose of influencing 
Congress, and his views having been set forth at great length 
and with the aid of photographs in the Washington papers of 
last Sunday, Colonel Grant only performed a manifest duty 
and with his customary personal courtesy when he gave the 
press a day or two ago a statement of the facts, which ad- 
mittedly made Major Somervell’s frequently expressed opinion 
of $100,000,000 waste in II. R. 26 look rather ridiculous. 

But in this he neither questioned Major Somervell's motives 
in appearing as the principal champion of the Byllesby power 
interests nor did he make any attack upon Major Someryell 
personally, That the logic of the argument presented by Colonel 
Grant has been annoying to Major Somervell is apparent from 
his apparent loss of control of himself in his reply. He is par- 
ticularly unfair to Colonel Grant when he says that Colonel 
Grant was requested to reply to his statement on the Potomac 
by the Senate District Committee and declined to do so. That 
statement of Major Somervell is simply untrue and the records 
of the Senate hearings demonstrate it to be untrue. 1 know 


Mr, Speaker, will the gentle- 


personally that Colonel Grant has been desirous of an oppor- 
tunity to discuss the Somervell position before the Senate com- 
mittee, but as yet the Senate committee has not indicated any 
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desire to go further into the power question: That Major 
Somervell has not been able to sufficiently impress the Senate 
committee by his power argument so that they care to go into 
that issue further it is, of course, not the fault of Colonel Grant. 

The prominent publication of the Somervell argument, with 
the manifest purpose of influencing the Senate, certainly made 
the newspapers the proper forum. The forum being selected by 
Major Someryell, Colonel Grant rendered a distinct public serv- 
ice when he replied and thoroughly punctured the Somervell 
$100,000,000 balloon, 

The Dempsey amendment expressly leaves it to future Con- 
gresses to determine what, if any, power or navigation develop- 
ment sliall follow in the Great Falls area of the Potomac. That 
amendment, suggested to Representative Dempsey by the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, including the Secretary of War and 
the Secretary of Agriculture, did not change at all the effect of 
H. R. 26. As a matter of fact, last August the Planning Com- 
mission sent to the Federal Power Commission a statement of 
their purposes, including a resolution adopted by the Planning 
Commission, as follows: 


Resolved, That the National Capital Park and Planning Commission 
favors the acquisition of the Potomac Valley from Chain Bridge to 
and including Great Falls, and the development of this area for park 
purposes as funds may be made available, leaving it open for Congress 
at any future time to authorize the development of the navigation, 
flood-control, and power potentialities of the area should such develop- 
ment become of greater importance and be justifled in the public interest. 


That resolution emphasized expressly that H. R. 26 left it 
open for Congress at any future time to authorize the develop- 
ment of such power potentialities as it deemed justified in the 
public interest. 

The real situation at present is that there is a nation-wide 
demand for preservation of the Great Falls and gorge of the 
Potomac and its scenic beauties for park purposes, and this de- 
mand is supported by a local sentiment in Washington more 
unified than I bave ever seen in connection with any other meas- 
ure of local importance. Second, there is no apparent need or 
demand for power development at this time and the economic 
desirability of such power development in competition with 
power development from coal so easily accessible here is very 
dubious. There is no good reason, therefore, why in chasing 
some power will-o'-the-wisp that figures so largely in the imagi- 
nation of Major Somervell, the Nation should permit its great 
scenic resources to be sacrificed. As a matter of fact, if H. R. 
26 is defeated, still the power company does not get its permit, 
as the Power Commission can not grant a permit to anyone until 
Congress expressly acts. The wise course in the interest of the 
Nation, although it may not be in the interest of the Byllesby 
Corporation, will be to preserve this wonderful area for park 
purposes and leave it for future Congresses to determine what 
other use to make of it as conditions may change or new emer- 
gencies arise. 


EFFECT OF PURCHASE OF LAND BY THE UNITED STATES ON THE 
REVENUES OF TH® DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Speaker, during the recent debate on 
the District of Columbia appropriation bill the question was 
raised as to the effect of the purchase of lands by the United 
States and the taking of them from the tax rolls on the reve- 
nues of the District of Columbia. I desire to extend my remarks 
by inserting a letter from William P. Richards, the assessor of 
the District of Columbia, to the editor of the Washington Times 
concerning that matter. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the manner indicated. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Following is the letter referred to: 

APRIL 3, 1930. 
Mr. WILLIAM PRICE, 
Editorial Department, Washington Ttmes, 
Washington, D. O. 

Dean MR. Price: The statement is continually made in the news- 
papers and out of them that the purchase of private property by the 
United States will tend to weaken the base of taxation by taking away 
property now assessed, thereby reducing our means of raising revenue 
through assessment of real estate. 

I have been asked the question by several and once by you whether 
this was not true, and my reply is that the whole idea is based on 
no facts and is more or less a figment of the imagination. With the 


average citizen of Washington the idea, or notion, has become fixed 
by constant repetition. The purchase of property by the United States 
from private citizens not only does not narrow the base of assessment 
but even adds to it, and widens it and strengthens it, and this is so 
for the following three reasons: 
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First. That purchases of property by the United States are generally 
ata figure that enables the owners to invest in better pieces of prop- 
erty. The shift in business locations from one place to another may 
thereby eyen add to the volume of the business. 

Second; The wealth of a city does not depend on its area or the 
amount of ground covered by either business or residences. 

Third, The real estate wealth of a community Is directly propor- 
tional to the number of inhabitants, so that if the number of inhabi- 
tants grow even while purchases are being made the value of the 
community will grow in the same proportion. 

Taking up the first assertion that property purchased by the United 
States is at such figures as to produce an increased assessment base 
I will refer you to a few instances: 

The Southern Railway received an award greatly in excess of the 
cost of the property and then expended an amount even in excess of 
this award, The assessable base in this case was increased instead of 
being diminished. In the new location of the Southern Railway offices, 
old properties were removed and the section greatly Improved to the 
advantage of the surrounding property. In this process the price paid 
for old and obsolete properties enabled the owners to moye elsewhere, 
giving them a choice of new locations and enabling them to erect new 
and better improvements, In this instance the ramifications of changes, 
of course, were very great. 

Again the power company sold property at Fourteenth and B Streets 
and changed the location of their office to Tenth and E Streets, which is 
a better location for the company, and which has had the effect of 
raising the value of land surrounding the new locality. 

Another instance is that of a hotel which had seen its best days. It 
was sold to the Government at a figure that would enable botel business 
to be carried on in a better location, or else allow the money to be used 
as a better income producer, 

The second assertion as to relation between area and real-estate value 
can be confirmed by comparing the sale at Fourteenth and G made in 
1908 and the one made about 16 years afterwards when the price obtained 
was three times the former sale. The area and improvements remained 
the same but the increase in population “turned the trick.“ Or to 
illustrate, in another manner, it is found that one-half of the wealth 
of the District of Columbia is included in about one-sixteenth of its 
area. If this area of wealth be shifted slightly from one geographica! 
center to another, the volume of business will not be decreased, and 
consequently the exchange of wealth, which is the basis of real-estate 
wealth, will remain the same. The location of certain centers of busi- 
ness properties are constantly changing and there is no difference 
whether this change be brought about by a purchase of property by the 
United States or by the necessities due to a change In the number of 
inhabitants the results are bound to be the same. 

In the third assertion as to the wealth of a community being propor 
tional to its number of inhabitants is shown by recent statistics. A 
study of all of the cities of the size of Washington will show that real- 
estate wealth may be approximated at $2,000 per person, and that foe 
eltles double the size of Washington the wealth of the real estate will 
still be found to be $2,000 per person, or possibly a little more, will 
still apply. This will show that a rearrangement of our living condi- 
tions and business location must still meet with the same ratio of wealth 
per person. 

Not only do I assert that the purchase of property by the United 
States will not interfere with the real base of assessment, but the 
actual results now arising are the widening and enlargement of thie 
base by reason of the fact that every new building put up by the 
United States holds forth an Inducement for new clerks and consequent 
enlargement of the population, all of which has its reflex in the witi- 
mate amount of assessment value. It can not be denied by anyone 
who stops to think on the matter that the recent activities of “ Uncle 
Sam" have taken up some of the slack felt so keenly elsewhere. 

Very truly yours, 
Wa. P. RICHARDS, 
GEN. U. S. GRANT 


Mr. HOGG. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks by including a character sketch of General Grant 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLY]. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOGG. Mr. Speaker, on Wednesday, April 9, will be ob- 
served the sixty-fifth anniversary of one of the most momentous 
occasions In American history, for on April 9, 1865, Gen, Robert 
E. Lee surrendered to Gen. U. S. Grant, at Appomattox, Va. 
This surrender brought to a close the greatest tragedy of Ameri- 
can history. Out of that tragedy was born a new national life 
in the unity of the United States of America, which has grown 
until to-day it is a recognized giant among nations, 

In accordance with the unanimous consent given to extend 
remarks in the Rrcorp, I desire to have printed a scholarly and 
inspiring article by our colleague, Representative CLYDE KELLY, 
of Pennsylvania, as published in the National Republic Maga- 
zine on the life of Gen. U. S. Grant. 
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In my estimation this article entitled “American Victory or 
Tragedy“ should be read by every American. It is logical and 
convincing in its attack upon cynical philosophy. It upholds 
fundamental Americanism against such sneering, cynical authors 
as Theodore Dreiser and others. 

The heroic life of Gen. U. S. Grant is set forth as the answer 
to the anti-American doctrine that no man has any power to 
mould his own life, but is the victim of mysterious powers of 
evil all around him. The choice of American youth between 
these two philosophies of life will have a vital influence upon 
the future of this Republic. 

The article is as follows: 


AMERICAN VICTORY OR TRAGEDY 


In a jungle where war's dead and war's débris lay everywhere, after 
long conflict which had dwindled down to a deadlock, there stood a man. 
Grim and grizzled, unkempt and unprepossessing, there was yet some- 
thing about him which showed the decision and determination a com- 
mander should have. 

Deliberately, he picked up a board from a shell-riddled wagon and 
using it as a support, wrote a telegram and dispatched it. 

In the White House, it was handed to a gaunt, sad-faced man, who 
took it with eager hands. Weariness and distress seemed to drop from 
him as he read: “I propose to fight it out om this line if it takes all 
summer.” 

Lincoln smiled. He had read the announcement of Appomattox. 

To-day, a brood of cynics infest the land. ‘Their cries of mocking 
derision are in our ears. Pouring from the printing presses come books 
by scoffing authors. Self-styled superior professors sit in the seats of 
the scornful and decry time-tried institutions. 

All of them sneer at morality and religion. To them, honor and 
duty and virtue are meaningless words. They undertake to “debunk” 
our history and prove that the Americans we had thought were heroic 
doers of great deeds were only mean and unworthy individuals, glorified 
by an ignorant and myth-loving people. They will not have Washington 
brave, nor Lincoln loyal, nor Grant true, nor Roosevelt American. 

Some of these scoffers preach the ultimate conclusion of cynicism, 
No man can be termed great, for all men are pitiful pygmies, driven 
hither and thither by compulsions beyond their power to control and 
therefore deserving neither blame nor praise for their actions. Though 
this decadent pessimism was demolished by logical thinkers 2,000 years 
ago, these ultramodern mockers bid us accept it as new and true. 

Heading this regiment of shock-troop cynics is Theodore Dreiser. 

He is the author of many books of fiction built on one principle— 
human irresponsibility. His Sister Carrie, Jennie Gerhardt, The Fi- 
,mancier, The Titan, The Genius, and all the rest of his heroes and 
heroines are automatons, who act like rotters but are portrayed as in 
no way responsible for thelr actions. 

Dreiser's most acclaimed book is The American Tragedy. It is 
hailed by his disciples as the great American novel. The whole cynical 
coterie, in all its many groups, praises it with rapturous enthusiasm. 

What is this work of genius? It is a moving tale of a mental and 
moral coward who always runs away when he is called upon to face the 
consequences of his own folly. This inspiring hero has many love 
affairs and amorous exchanges. At last he murders one sweetheart in 
an effort to win another and goes to the electric chair. 

That is the story, a tangled web of morbid, base materialism. If 
there can be said to be any explanation for this tragedy it must be 
found in the opening and conclusion of the book. ‘There it is stressed 
that this weakling had a good mother. 

Of course such perversion shocks the normal reader but Dreiser 
writes for the abnormal, not the normal, The more he defies funda- 
mental truth, the greater acclaim from his followers. The winding 
way of the transgressor is profitable for Dreiser. 

It is sad enough to see fiction showing life as the inevitable march 
of a moron to his execution and as the path a weakling takes to his 
doom. Still, even an imbecile might be expected to realize that fiction 
ts only fiction because it is not fact. In bygone days no power could 
keep housemaids from weeping over the imaginary woes of Lady Vere de 
Vere, and perhaps no one to-day can prevent morons with a grudge 
against decent standards from getting satisfaction out of such books as 
An American Tragedy. 

However, when these cynical fiction writers turn political philosophers 
and offer their poisonous doctrines as serious counsel to Americans, it is 
time to question their authority and their creed. Dreiser believes that 
his success in the realm of fancy makes him an authority in the realm 
of fact. Since he can manipulate pasteboard mannikins in his novels he 
desires to influence the government of living men and women. 

In one of his prefaces he says: “On thinking back over the books I 
have written, I can only say: ‘ Ladies and gentlemen, this is what living 
in my time has seemed to be like, therefore it is the only one I can give 
vou.“ 

So when Dreiser writes on Neurotic America, Some Aspects of Ameri- 
can Character, Dreiser Looks at Russia, and other supposedly serious 
matters, he must teach that Americans are puppets, pushed and pulled 
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about by some external power, with no possible ability within themselves 
to change anything or do anything. 

While one group of these modern scoffers contends that man is a 
machine and reacts automatically to stimuli, Dreiser scorns even so 
mean a view of man. He makes man only a dead leaf whirling in the 
wind, or at best only a fly caught in a spider’s web. He says: “We 
suffer for our temperaments, which we did not make, and for our weak- 
nesses, which are no part of our willing or doing.” 

What an encouraging gospel for the weakling, the recreant, and the 
criminal. No blame attaches to them any more than credit attaches to 
the patriot and the upbuilder. Both are alike irresponsible. 

How did Dreiser get that way? How is it possible for him to stand 
on a crowded street among living human beings, with their hopes and 
fears, and turn from them to gaze upon a dummy clad In second-hand 
garments in a shop window and enthusiastically exclaim: “ Here is life! 
All else is delusion!" 

We can answer that question, for Dreiser takes delight in living his 
private life in public. He has written a massive volume called A Book 
About Myself, in which he dissects what he terms “his mind.” In it 
he says: “ Of one’s ideals, struggles, sorrows, and joys it could only be 
said that they were chemic compulsions, Man is a mechanism, unde- 
vised and uncreated, and a badly and carelessly driven one at that. 
e © + I fear that I can not make you feel how these things came 
upon me in the course of a few weeks’ reading and left me numb, my 
gravest fears as to the unsolvable disorder and brutality of life eternally 
verified.” 

He boasts of being liberated, but he is numb with his fears! It is 
like “ Babe” Ruth whining because the pitcher tries to strike him out! 
Nothing shall prevent his despair. He resembles the man who said: 

“TI joined the new Don’t Worry Club 
And now I hold my breath, ` 
I am so scared for fear I'll worry, 
That I'm worried most to death.” 


And it came about through a few weeks’ reading. Perusing the gray 
thoughts of some aged, disillusioned, pessimistic philosophers, he finds 
his gravest fears are eternally verified. 

Such a terrible result might seem to give good warrant to those who 
have sought to suppress Dreiser's books as dangerous, obscene, and 
blasphemous. None of the books he read were more poisonous than the 
ones he hag published. Still, I am not in favor of suppressing his 
books. 

I do not believe that because Dreiser is bewildered and bemused in his 
blindness that Americans must necessarily follow him into the ditch. 
Let Dreiser proclaim his doctrine of disorder and futility from the 
housetops. Let sensible Americans meet it and refute it with common 
sense. 

What is his challenge? Here is how he expresses it: “ Creations, 
achievements, distinguished results, have thelr roots in inherited ability, 
in environment, in fortune, in a lucky star. There is no possible con- 
tradiction of this. It is so. So was it ever. So will it be from ever- 
lasting to everlasting.” 

That is sweeping enough for anyone. There is nothing vague or 
uncertain there. Dreiser deals in universals. He defines life for every 
man who has ever lived or who will live from “everlasting to ever- 
lasting.” 

I accept his challenge, If I can prove that one human being created 
and achieved distinguished results, not through inherited ability or 
favorable environment or good fortune or a lucky star, but by triumph- 
ing over the lack of all these, I shall have exploded this doctrine so 
blatantly stated. If one man can captain his soul so that he masters 
life, others can do it, for what man hath done, man can do, 

Now, I could name many common men, living faithful lives of useful 
service who have achieved such mastery. So can you and so can any 
sensible man. But Dreiser would deny our statements, so I name a 
man whose life in every detail is a matter of record. The charac- 
teristics of his life from birth to death have been searched and printed 
to the last degree of scientific analysis. Against Dreiser I put U. 8. 
Grant; against the writer of words, I put the doer of deeds; against 
the upholder of accident, I put this man of Appomattox; against an 
American tragedy, I put an American triumph. 

I presunre I shall not have to prove that Grant was victor at 
Appomattox, although that may be a violent assumption when dealing 
with Dreiser. He writes much on American traits and history, but he 
specializes on our tragedies and failures and seems to know little about 
our victories and successes. In one of his books he deplores the fact 
that he was “ told in his youth that great men and great deeds went 
to the making of America.” He can console himself. The information 
didn’t take. 

There is a paragraph in point in his book A Hoosler’s Holiday. He 
was touring Pennsylvania for a holiday and had to write a book about 
it. Here is what he says: “ Now we come to think of it, we could not 
recall anyone in American political history who had come from Peunsyl- 
vania. William Penn, a foreigner, occurred to me; Benjamin Franklin, 
and a certain war governor of the name of Cameron, and there I stuck, 
Here is a State 160 miles wide and more than 300 miles wide from east 
to west, with five or six fair-sized citles in it, and not a name,” 
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There speaks a novel historian. William Penn, a foreigner. And a 
war governor of the name of Cameron! What a blow to the memory of 
old Andrew Curtin, whom Abraham Lincoln loved. 

And not a name! Dreiser never heard of Daniel Boone, born in 
Bucks County, Pa. He never heard of Mad Anthony” Wayne, fre- 
brand of the Revolution, who later broke forever the Indian power and 
gave his name to Fort Wayne, in Dreiser's own State of Indiana, Penn- 
sylvania produced Wayne, and Wayne produced Indiana, but this Hoosier 
historian does not know it. 

Dreiser never heard of Peter Muhlenberg, the preacher warrior of 
Pennsylvania, nor of James Wilson, who helped to write both the 
Declaration of Independence and the Constitution of the United States. 
He never heard of David Wilmot, the great “ free-soiler,” nor of Edwin 
M. Stanton, who had some slight share in government in the days of the 
sixties, 

Robert Fulton and his steamboat are news to Dreiser. He is ignorant 
of all knowledge of that folk-song writer who wrote the songs of the 
Nation—he does not know Stephen C. Foster nor My Old Kentucky 
Home, He never heard the name of Betsy Ross nor of Molly Pitcher. 
And the name of Gen, George Meade, commander at Gettysburg, stirs no 
recollection. Not a name! 

Surely a little course in first-grade history would have been profitable 
on that Hoosier holiday. But Dreiser was busy meditating on the 
“cruelty and brutality of life.” May it not be possible that his con- 
ception of life is on a par with his knowledge of history? Life is a 
true book by a true author. It is not a record of aimless events, but 
it proceeds toward a definite end. Dreiser has read it with as little 
profit as he received from books of history. Are we not justified in 
saying that the person who takes him as an authority on either history 
or life gives evidence of being one of those morons Dreiser scorns so 
much? 

I shall not try to give Dreiser a primary course in American history. 
I will undertake to prove that Ulysses 8. Grant is the complete over- 
throw of his baseless theory of human life. One man, standing vic- 
toriously at Appomattox and looking back over the pathway that led him 
there, has power to dissipate the black fog of mental muddle in which 
Dreiser tries to engulf us. His life gives the lie to Dreiser’s claim that 
life is only a profound disorder, wherein man is doomed to defeat by an 
antagonist he can never know. 

How did Grant come to Appomattox? Was he pushed and pulled 
there by powers over which he had no control? No; he came there over 
mountains of difficulties and through swamps of heart-breaking obstacles 
which could not stop his progress nor weaken his unswerving purpose. 
He put up no coward’s whine that he was the victim of adverse cir- 
cumstances. He wrestled with the circumstances as he met them every 
foot of the way. 

Heredity? He was no better born than millions of his fellow coun- 
trymen. He inherited no power or wealth or breeding. 

Enyironment? He was bred amid poverty, ignorance, and privation, 
and his neighbors mocked him by changing his name to “ Useless.” 

Fortune? He did not have money enough to buy a uniform when 
called into the Army. Misfortune dogged his steps like a black shadow. 

Lucky star? III fate continually hammered and hurt him and often 
his spirit cried out in agony. 

Grant achieved his distinguished results in spite of all these things 
which Dreiser says determine all results. He conquered by his indomi- 
table will and for a cause in which he believed. 

Let us trace that pathway to Appomattox, as Grant stands there in 
triumph. It is an inspiring record of battle against odds. With all his 
previous military experience, his first request to serve is callously re- 
fused. When at last he is grudgingly given a place it is to command 
an unruly outfit no one else desires. 

The regiment is assembled and Grant appears on the scene, uncouth 
looking and unprepossessing. Spread-eagle speeches as made by flam- 
boyant orators. There are some scattering calls for a speech from the 
new commander. He stands silent for a moment, looking his men in 
the eyes. “ Men, go to your quarters,” is the extent of his speech. 

Some of the soldiers joke at his appearance. Who is he, anyway?” 
says one. An observant sergeant gives reply. Boys, let me tell you 
something. I saw his eyes and the set of his jaw. I'll tell you who he 
is. He is the colonel of this regiment, and don't you forget it.” 

What a foolish estimate, according to Dreiser. Grant, to him, is only 
a pygmy, helpless in the grasp of some uncertain power. That sergeant 
is not Dreiser but wiser. He sees underneath the unkempt exterior and 
beholds the soul of a man, serene, self-mastered, unconquerable. 

Grant cleaves his way through a jungle of difficulty. He attacks at 
Belmont. We're surrounded,” shouts an officer within his hearing. 
“We cut our way in and we can cut our way out,” is the grim reply. 
They cut their way to victory. His raw soldiers are so jubilant that 
they get beyond control. Grant fires his own camp to attract the atten- 
tion of the enemy gunners and the new danger restores order among his 
own men. 

Where is Dreiser's philosophy here? He says man is a poor mecha- 
nism badly driven. To him a man is a damaged automobile with a 
broken steering wheel. It rattles along somehow over the straight 
stretch of road, but at the first curve it must inevitably go over the cliff. 
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Grant proves that a real man is the driver of the car. The steering 
wheel may be damaged, but he repairs it. The curves appear, but he 
meets them and steers the car over the twisting road. 

Grant is never a sentimental optimist who lives by denial and disre- 
gard of facts, He uses the facts, good and bad, for the accomplishment 
of his purpose. 

Dreiser is the sentimental pessimist who denies and disregards the 
facts. He writes of the world as one vast torture chamber in which 
life is stretched forever on the rack. Of course, if that were true, 
Dreiser would not be here to scoff, for the race would long since have 
committed suicide. Men could not and would not live in a world as 
portrayed by Dreiser. 

On to Pittsburg Landing. Grant leads his forces where defeat may 
menace his entire command. There is a deadlock and then a mighty 
thrust to victory. His chief, General Buell, reprimands him for fighting 
with the river behind him and transportation for only 10,000 of his 
40,000 men. “What of that?” asks Grant. “You could not have 
retreated,” answers General Buell. “I did not intend to retreat,“ is 
Grant's answer. But you might have been obliged to retreat,” argues 
his angry superior. “Well, if we had been obliged to retreat,“ is 
Grant’s grim ultimatum, “the transportation for 10,000 would have 
been all we needed.” 

Grant was carrying out his own philosophy, vastly different from 
Dreiser's. “There always comes a moment,” he said, “when both 
armies have done their best up to their natural endurance. Each is 
trembling and uncertain, anxious to see what will come next. To dis- 
cover that supreme moment and then do more than any man could be 
asked to do, is to win.” 

Grant actually counts on a man’s mind forcing “his nerves and 
heart and sinews to serve his turn long after they are gone.” He wins 
great battles on such an idea. Dreiser says: “ One might think until 
doomsday in terms of human ideas, but over and above ideas there are 
forces which supersede or control them.” 

I would rather believe all the fairy tales ever written than such rot 
as that. Grant answers it by acts and facts, not words. He revolts 
against such a nightmare view of life. Forces against him? Certainly. 
Nature against him? Without a doubt. His own body against him? 
Yes. Still Grant bids them all stand back and make room as he 
marches on. 

Then Grant proposes to attack Fort Henry, but General Halleck 
refuses permission. Grant's insistence at last wins reluctant consent. 
This “ pitiful pygmy” goes into the attack. When it is over, he tele- 
graphs: “ Fort Henry is ours. I shall take and destroy Fort Donelson 
on the 8th and return to Fort Henry.” 

What impudence is this in view of Dreiser's doctrine that no man 
can control even his own conduct. Here is Grant confidently stating 
that he will accomplish something in that mysterious future presided. 
over by Dreiser's cruel, arbitrary forces. 

I can hear Dreiser say: “If Grant had been killed at Fort Henry; 
if there had been no Civil War; if he had been born in Alabama.” Yes, 
with the aid of an “if”.I could transform Dreiser into a pound of 
rancid butter. Grant is what he is. Shall the man or the material 
things around him rule? That is the issue. And Grant settles it, not 
with printer’s ink on paper but by deeds in actual life. 

Fortunately, Grant is not concerned with Dreiser's theories. He 
moves as though he could contro] his own acts and the circumstances 
which may arise. Storms assail him and his troops are submerged in 
raging torrents. No matter, Grant is headed for Fort Donelson and 
though he may be delayed he can not be defeated. He arranges his 
luck in advance. Buckner sees he must submit and asks terms. No 
terms except immediate and unconditional surrender,’ comes back the 
instant reply. “1 propose to move immediately upon your works.” 

Buckner surrenders without conditions. Lincoln, dejected amid de- 
feats, smiles once more as he exclaims: “Grant has the grip of a 
bulldog, When once he gets his teeth in something, nothing can shake 
him off.“ These two Americans, Lincoln and Grant, know. They do 
not speculate. They rely upon the old commandments: “In courage 
keep your hearts, in faith and strength lift up your hands.” 

There is no lucky star for Grant. Even in his victories a storm of 
abuse rages around him. General Halleck has him arrested for ex- 
ceeding his authority. Statesmen demand his immediate removal from 
all command. The patient Lincoln only answers: “I can't spare Grant. 
He fights.” 

He fights. Vicksburg and Chattanooga are added to his conquests 
over great odds. In spite of misfortunes dogging his heels he does win 
battles. Lincoln sends for him to take command of all the armies, 
Grant writes to Sherman that he owes his renown to that doughty 
man of action, but Sherman knows better and says so. 

In the White House Grant, with humble heart, accepts the general- 
ship of the armies of the Union. “I feel the full weight of the respon- 
sibilities now devolving upon me,” he quietly says. “I know that if 
they are met, it will be due to the armies and above all to the favor of 
that Providence which leads both men and nations.” 

What is this? Dreiser has written many volumes to ridicule and 
destroy such belief as Grant here expresses. His central doctrine is that 
there is no human responsibility, and as for Providence that is only 
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blind superstition and ignorance. In his Book About Myself he fairly 
gloats over the enlightenment which “ finally liberated me from moralis- 
tic and religionistic qualms.” 

Fortunate indeed for Dreiser that Grant and his soldiers were not 
“liberated” from the morality and religion which made them regard 
duty and righteousness as living facts. Dreiser lives and prospers ‘to-day 
only because the vast majority of men strive to lead lives consistent 
with moral and religious precepts. Otherwise, every neighbor might 
feel free to appropriate the profits from Dreiser's books. They might 
even think Dreiser's life a trifle, to be taken without a qualm. This 
cynic has the soul of a parasite and lives by sucking the red blood of 
real men. 

Grant believed in morality and religion as driving forces in men's 
lives. Once he said: “ Hold fast to the Bible as the sheet anchor of your 
liberties; write its precepts in your hearts and practice them in your 
lives. To the influence of this book we are indebted for all the progress 
made in true civilization and to this we must look as our guide in the 
future, Righteousness exalteth a nation, but sin is a reproach to any 
people.” 

This Republic was built by men with the faith of Grant, It must 
be preserved by men with that faith in thelr hearts. That alone can 
serve as antidote to the poison of the Dreisers. 

Grant takes his leadership with full sense of his responsibility and 
plunges into the Wilderness. Two days’ frightful conflict follows and 
both armies know utter exhaustion. Here is a test of Dreiser's doc- 
trine. Grant hates the sight of blood and here is blood in torrents. 

Dreiser's conception of ill fate as some clinging, tireless bloodhound 
following every man’s trail now has prowled forward and has Grant in 
his jaws. Shall this puppet of fate not give up and run from calamity 
Uke all of Dreiser's heroes and heroines? Why struggle longer against 
the inevitable? 

The stage is set for either a victorious drive or a panic-stricken rout. 
Not so, says Dreiser. No man has any choice in such a situation. 

Strangely then, Grant does choose. He orders his men forward. 
Advance regiments lie exhausted on the ground. The marching soldiers 
pass them. “ Where are you going?” their dead voices ask. “On 
to Richmond,” comes the jubilant shout of the advancing troopers. 
The tired soldiers leap from the ground and fairly scream with joy: 
“Grant's the man. No more retreats. On to Richmond.” 

How these common soldiers shame Drelser. How can any American 
be a cynic when he thinks of what these men did? Grant was not 
offering them ease, but battle and the likelihood that they would suffer 
and die on the field. Yet they threw their caps in the air and shouted: 
“On to Richmond.” Nothing mattered as long as they were moving 
in the right direction. 

These common men in the ranks did not demand that Grant explain 
in detail his entire plan of campaign before they would cooperate in 
his purpose. They joined with him for the purpose in which they had 
fatth, even though they could but dimly guess his plans, 

Dreiser insists that a man must know the mysteries of the uni- 
verse before admitting that there is any purpose behind it. He re- 
fuses to cooperate until he knows it all. As well might a child re- 
fuse to study his a b c's until higher mathematics has been ex- 
plained to him. Far more logically might Dreiser refuse to write 
about history until he knows something, at least, about it. 

These courageous, faithful men of the rank and file made Grant, 
just as the men behind always make the men ahead. No wonder that 
Grant dedicated his Memoirs to the American soldier and sailor, the 
common man, and said: “ The humble soldier who carried a musket is 
entitled to as much credit for the result of the war as those who were 
in command.” 

However, there must be leadership and what a leader is Grant. He 
will not run. In his own breast is the force which triumphs over 
disaster. “He fights best when he is pushed the hardest.” One such 
man is enough to forever brand the Dreiser doctrine as a futile snarl 
against the possibilities of human kind. 

The onward march continues. Riding everywhere in the front, Grant 
is hailed with uproarous welcome by those common men of whom 
Dreiser thinks so meanly. They even have a song for him: 

“Ulysses leads the van, 
For we will dare 
To follow where 
Ulysses leads the van.“ 


No more retreating. When one of his officers tells Lee that Grant is 
retreating, that great leader shakes his head sadly. Lou are quite 
mistaken. Grant is not a retreating man.” 

Forces which have broken other commanders have no power to stop 
Grant of the indomitable soul. He writes Lincoln: “I shall take no 
backward steps.” Another week of bloody fighting and another message 
goes to the White House: “I propose to fight it out on this line if it 
takes all summer.” 

Back from the harried man who holds up the temple of the Republic 
with the rail splitter’s hands comes the reply: “I begin to see it now. 
God bless you.” 
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It is during this agonizing time that Lincoln says: “ General Grant is 
the most extraordinary man in command that I know of. I heard 
nothing direct from him for a time and wrote to know why and whether 
I could do anything to promote his success. Grant replied that he had 
tried to do his best with what he had; if he had more men and arms he 
believed he could have accomplished more, but he supposed I had done 
and was doing all I could.” 

Dreiser tells us how he meditates upon the “cruelty and rank favor- 
itism of life.” 


“We had a kettle, we let it leak. 
Our not repairing made it worse. 
We haven't had any tea for a week. 
The bottom is out of the Universe.” 


Grant has no time for such foolishness. He meditates only on how 
he can best use what he has and makes no complaint about what he 
has not. 

The months wear on and Grant rings the enemy around with a hoop of 
steel. He can not be withstood and at last Lee and his army must bow 
before this man with the bulldog grip. 

Just before the surrender Grant and his staff stop at a farmhouse 
along the road. A little granddaughter of the owner comes in and 
Grant catches her up and kisses her as he says; “This girl reminds 
me of my own little daughter. I wish I had her here just now. I 
am homesick. I want to see my family.” 

Grant loves his home and his family and Americans have always 
thought such a feeling to be commendable. Dreiser is liberated from 
all such folly. In his Neurotic America he says: “ We hear of the duty 
of preserving the sanctity of the home, maintaining a wife and raising 
a family, Well and good. But outside of raising endless children to be 
slain in wars, vegetated in a routine factory life, worn threadbare in 
a vast struggle for existence, there is not so much to be said for that 
elther.“ 

Let Americans decide which philosophy to accept; that of Grant, 
who upholds the influence and value of the home, or that of Dreiser, 
with his sneers at such an institution. 

Grant believes marriage to be an institution of significance also, but 
Dreiser brands him as hopelessly out of step with modernism. He 
would scrap marriage and set up free love as the salvation of America. 
In his book, Dreiser Looks at Russia, he sets forth his views. Mar- 
riage in Russia is no longer the binding thing it was,“ he chortles. 
“ Divorce is merely a declaration of intention to separate. Personally, I 
think the idea is glorious. Unbridled freedom, on the whole, has 
brought about a wholesome attitude toward sex on the part of the young 
people, As I view it, it is the only sane treatment of the sex question 
I have ever encountered.” 

The sex question! Dreiser claims to be an expert on that problem, 
and his books reek with it. Here is how important he thinks it: 
“ What is actually true is that via sex gratification—or, perhaps, better, 
its ardent and oft-defeated pursuit—comes most of all that is distin- 
guished in art, letters, and our social economy and progress generally.” 

To Dreiser love is a hole through which man falls into a pit full 
of filth and slime, but such a baptism is essential to distinguished 
achievement. Grant made love a gateway into a garden of flowers. 
His achievements are fact, not fancy. 

Dreiser asserts America is a nation of neuroties. No man has la- 
bored with greater zeal to bring us to that diseased condition, How- 
ever, he will not admit that, since he insists we are neurotics because of 
chemie compulsions which we can not control, 

All the chemical elements in the human body can be bought at the 
corner drug store for 99 cents. But men like Grant rule those chemical 
elements, and their worth is beyond all rubies. 

At last Grant and Lee face each other at Appomattox. ` The grim 
general, hard as granite, through four years of struggle, is gentle and 
yielding, now that the fight is won. He tells the story in his own 
memoirs: “I said to Lee that I thought this would be about the last 
battle of the war. I sincerely hoped so, and I said further that I took 
it that most of the men in the ranks were small farmers. 

The whole country had been so raided by the armies that it was 
doubtful whether they would be able to put in a crop to carry them- 
selves and their families through the next winter without the ald of 
the horses they were then riding. The United States did not want 
them and I would therefore instruct the officers I left behind to receive 
the paroles of his troops to let every man of the Confederate Army 
who claimed to own a horse or mule, take the animal to his home. 
Lee remarked that this would have a happy effect. 

If a man is ruled by some “chemic compulsion” beyond his own 
control, how account for the gentleness of Grant at Appomattox after 
his ruthless battle to get there? Must it not be that this man Grant 
is captain of his own soul and determines which“ chemie compulsion” 
shall have power? Dreiser is ready with another of his universal, ab- 
solute, affirmations and says: " Personally, my conclusion is that no 
individual, however well or ill compounded physically, can make or 
unmake his moods or add one jot or tittle to his moral desires and 
perfections,” 
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Grant, after living four years in a mood of bitter determination to 
destroy a menace, changes his mood to one of genial accommodation 
and says, “ Let us have peace.” Giving way to an appetite for liquor, 
he conquers that also and adds to his moral desires and perfections. 
As refutation of Dreiser’s theories, we need only consider this man’s 
Ute. 

Grant at Appomattox is sufficient answer. But Appomattox was but 
an event in a consistent life. From Hardscrabble to Mount McGregor 
his deeds furnish the denial of Dreiser's words. 

Never was his pathway an easy one. Never was he free from power- 
ful and vindictive foes. Dreiser's heroes would have surrendered a 
thousand times along that road. Grant kept his course, unafraid. 
Even when he faced death, amid pain and agony, he was the same, 
serene, self-mastering, victorious man. 

He met death like no “ galley slave scourged to his dungeon,” but 
as he had met it on the field of battle, without a fear. He looked 
forward to it as a continuation. Life and death were— 


“Only the read and the dawn, the sun, the wind, and the rain. 
And the watchfire under the stars and sleép and the road again.” 


Dreiser says we can not control death, No; but Grant proved he 
could Hive as though he were going to die and could die as though he 
were going to live. And that is to conquer death. 

Grant’s son, Jesse, has left this tribute to his father: “He was a 
quiet, soft-spoken man. Circumstances did not pitchfork him into 
prominence, In my memory of him and his record, father’s uncompro- 
mising patriotism, his absolute, self-sacrificing loyalty, stand out as the 
dominant characteristics. His country came first, and he supported it 
with all he had, regardless of his own opinions or the consequences to 
himself. He had the will to serve.” 

Such an estimate arouses obscene laughter from the Dreisers. Such 
words as “ patriotism” and “ self-sacrifice” and “service” to them are 
meaningless. They scoff at the idea that Grant was as surely the 
architect and builder of his own life as of the log cabin he built for his 
wife and son after the Mexican War. 

Love of home and family and country and institutions which leads 
to sacrifice! ‘There can be no such love, according to Dreiser. In his 
base belief there is no compulsion for real men, thank God. 

Grant's achievements are immortal and their influence will never die. 
But to Dreiser they are as nothing. With semipoetry he sweeps up all 
achievements in a single verse: 


“As with chalk upon a board, 

Or with pencil upon a slate, 

Or with breath upon a pane, 

Or mist, or with a stick in the sand, 

Or dust. 

The aspirations, the dreams, and the achievements of men.” 


Surely Dreiser needs a sense of humor. However “numb with his 
fears he may be, he should look less solemnly upon that strange being, 
himself. I could suggest to him a better poem than he ever wrote. It 
is the little prayer: 


“Lord, give me a mind that is not bored, 
That does not whimper, whine, or sigh, 
That does not worry, overmuch, 
About that fussy thing called I. 
To get some happiness from life, 
And pass it on to other folk, 
Give me the sense of humor, Lord, 
Give me the grace to see a joke.” 


If Dreiser had any sense of humor, he would see himself the jester 
and the jést. He would recognize the joke in his melancholic egotism 
and find wings of courage to lift him out of the pit he has dug for 
himself. 

Perhaps it will be said that I am taking Dreiser too seriously myself 
and that his silly Toms who put their fingers in the fire and say the 
burns are thelr bad luck are too asinine to notice. Assuredly, if it 
were not for the fruits of his doctrines his historical criticism would 
rank with Bill Nye's History of the United States. 

Unfortunately, many young and immature minds can not compre- 
nend the Dreiser jest. Too often young men and women, many of them 
university and college products, repeat the Dreiser doctrine of futility 
and despair. Too often are heard sneers at the faith which sees in 
life something beyond mere mechanical processes performed amid chaos 
and disorder. Too often youth scorns wholesome restraint and parrots 
the declaration of Dreiser: “ Better admit at once that hard and fast 
and cocksure laws and rules are of no avail and trust to the crude 
accidents of life to caution youth.” Too often modern youth demands 
irresponsibility for himself while some old-fashioned parent must be 
responsible for the son's folly. Too often these runaways from reality 
end their ives and leave behind the coward whine, “I am helpless; 
what's the use!” s 

Sometimes insignificant vermin may undermine great walls and honey- 
comb great towers. There may be menace enough in this vermin phil- 
osophy to endanger home and school and state, 
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The builders have always been men of faith. It is the cynics and 
seoffers who have been the wreckers. It is foolish to fail to recognize 
that cynicism is in the air and like the germs of influenza, will find 
victims unless men are immune or are strengthened sufficiently to with- 
stand the menace. 

The ever-present danger for democracies is loss of faith in the com- 
mon man. America has staked all she has or hopes to have upon the 
belief that the average man and woman, given enlightenment, may 
safely possess and use the ballot which determines the course of the 
Nation. Let that faith be lost and America is lost. 

If the average man is an irresponsible puppet, helpless in the hands of 
some treacherous wizard, working diabolical magic, of course, he can 
not control his own conduct and therefore can do nothing to preserve 
his home, community, or Commonwealth. 

However false such contentions may be, if the people once accept 
such mad jargon as truth and act accordingly the damage is done, 
That view of life makes laws futile, yet worse than futile. Perjury, 
theft, murder and other crimes do not always produce evil results to 
the individual committing them or to others. Such acts may even have 
a beneficial influence upon their perpetrators and their victims. Then 
why attempt to fix responsibility when there is no responsibility in fact, 
or attempt to assess penalties for acts mistakenly termed “evil” ? No 
credit or blame should attach to a man, whether he reaches the presiden- 
tial chair or the electric chair, since he could have no part in bringing 
either result to pass. 

Can anything be more un-American and anti-American? Can any- 
thing be more vital than to counteract such poison by upholding the 
time-tried faith of America? Faith in man’s desire to choose the right 
and his power to choose it is the keystone bellef of a republic. It has 
invested the common man with confidence that he could go forward with 
head erect. It is based upon the fact that like produces like, and that 
as a man soweth so shall he surely reap. 

Emerson has expressed it well: “ There is in the soul of man a jus- 
tice whose retributions are instant and entire. He who does a good 
deed is instantly ennobled. He who does a mean deed is by the action 
itself contracted." It is that American faith which, in place of morbid 
despair has placed ambition, hope, and courage. That faith has been 
the motive power of our progress as a Nation. 

In Burial Hill in Old Plymouth, some years ago, I read the epitaph 
on the stone above the grave of old William Bradford, governor of 
Plymouth Colony. Cut deep in the marble are the words: “ What our 
fathers with so much difficulty secured, do not basely relinquish.” 

Those fathers who wrought a Nation amid hardship and suffering 
knew well that this world is no flowery bed of ease. They knew its 
imperfections and its evils, but they believed that through difficulty and 
conflict man may move forward to the good. They found in evils not 
despair but opportunities. 

Dreiser says the world is all bad and he does his best to make it 
worse. Each of his books is an obituary of hope. Real Americans will 
take their stand with those who believe that good is the fundamental, 
stronger than evil and that every man may help to make the world 
better than it is. 

Dreiser can not make those of us who abhor his doctrine take the 
position that “ whatever is, is right.” We say that we can help to 
keep right that which is right and what is wrong we can help to make 
right. 

Dreiser looks around with sour eyes and declaims that “his gravest 
fears are eternally verified; life has completely disillusioned him. 
From what illusions? Does he expect that since he deigns to live the 
world must perforce be transformed into perfection? 

The simple truth that an imperfect world is necessary for the 
growth and development of human beings is beyond the ken of Dreiser, 
yet it is true. It takes struggle against obstacles to enable a man to 
fulfill his possibilities—physical, mental, moral, and spiritual. 

Life is a fight, but it may be a battle glorious. Every man is like 
Grant on his way to Appomattox. There are always two paths open- 
ing out before him; two ways he may choose. He can turn his back 
like a mere groveling slave of adverse circumstances, or he can face the 
foe and climb, steut-hearted and invincible, to victory. 

Precisely the same mental traits and moral qualities which made 
Grant victorious are within the possibilities of every normal man and 
woman. Faith, patience, confidence in one’s self, persistence, energy, 
and concentration—these are not attributes of demigods but of ordinary 
human beings who have caught a glimpse of the true meaning of lite. 
I do not claim that their exercise will assure a place as general of the 
armies, or a seat in the White House, or the fortune of a multi- 
millionaire. That is not the issue at all. These qualities will bring 
victory over cynicism and despair within the heart and over every 
external circumstance which bars the way to real mastery. 

Dreiser denies any possibility of such triumph for man, so of course 
there can be no triumph for America. An American Tragedy is in- 
evitable. Not one of his books but might bear that title, for Dreiser 
never writes to spin a tale but to preach his one dogma. He has 
written a story called The Lost Phoebe. An old man wanders in- 
sanely, seeking the wife who had died long before. At last he sees 
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a will-of-the-wisp gleaming and dancing over the fields and thinks it his 
lost love. He follows it steadily as its luring, deceptive light beckons 
him on. At the edge of a cliff he sees the mocking glow below him and 
leaps to his doom. 

America is like that, according to Dreiser—a fool Nation following a 
will-o'-the-wisp to its doom. Here are his own words: 

“Sometimes, in view of the careers of various nations, past and 
present, one is hounded by the thought that as with individuals so with 
nations. Some are born fools, live fools, and die fools. And may not 
America, perchance, be one such?” 

Perchance! There is the key word! By chance the abyss will be 
there in the pathway and by chance America will plunge over it to 
destruction. 

No; never by chance. If America leaps to her doom it will be because 
she has deliberately determined to commit suicide. Our fall will be 
our own fault; it will not be due to any whim of chance. 

Against Dreiser's false picture of an insane man seeking a non- 
existent goal I put the picture of Grant, a real man, seeking a real goal, 
with a “mind bold, independent, and decisive; a will unbending in its 
dictates; an energy that outdistanced expedition; and a conscience 
pliable to every touch of duty.” 

That is not a fiction writer's view of Grant. It is the estimate of 
the soldiers who followed him to Appomatox, as they expressed it in 
resolutions of the Grand Army of the Republic in 1922, on the one 
hundredth anniversary of his birth. 


“He knew no motive but duty,” continued these old soldiers who. 


knew Grant. “He worshipped God and not ambition. Amid all the 
honors conferred, he stood immutable, never forgetting that he was an 
American citizen. It mattered little whether in the field or cabinet, 
with the private soldier or with the queen, wearing the tanner’s apron 
or the uniform of a general; drilling a squad or ruling a nation; dictat- 
ing peace in a farmhouse, or dying by inches of an incurable malady; 
he was still the same serene, unassuming, self-possessed man.” 

Dreiser says no man ever has or ever will control his conduct as 
these soldiers say Grant did. What shall we believe? The words of 
the cynic or the deeds which were done? For myself I take the judg- 
ment of the boys in blue who fought under Grant and were willing to 
suffer and die for their faith. Their services should weigh more in the 
balances than the desire of a fortune teller that his predictions of dis- 
aster come true. 

Dreiser believes these men were fools. But there is better authority 
for the statement: The fool hath said in his heart, there is no God.” 
Grant and his soldiers who saved the Union had a profound faith in a 
Supreme Power in this universe and relied confidently on His over- 
ruling Providence and divine guidance of men. 

Perhaps I can not prove that there is a God, such as Grant trusted, 
but neither can Dreiser prove that there is not such a God. 

I have proved that this belief of Grant's helped to lead him to sub- 
lime and successful efforts for human betterment. That belief will help 
common men to follow the same pathway of service, while the Dreiser 
doctrine drains their hearts of courage and palsies their hands in the 
war against poverty, diseases, crime and ignorance, the chief enemies 
to human advancement. 

Oh, we must all admit that there is so much bad in every man that 
we should be loath to condemn those who surrender in the struggle. 
What's done we partly may compute but know not what's resisted.” 
Yet, when a man does conquer the evil influences, within and without, 
and build a character, four squdre to all the winds that blow, it is a 
rainbow of*promise to all men. Grant was such a man. That is my one 
contention. And if that be true Dreiser is overthrown, for all the gates 
of hell can not prevent other men from following Grant's road to 
mastery. 

As Americans, we dare not lose the faith of Grant in the inherent 
goodness of man and the fundamental friendliness of God. On his 
deathbed he wrote, since he could speak no more: “I am glad that while 
there is unblushing wickedness in the world, there is compensating 
grandeur of soul.” Believing that, we shall weather whatever storms 
may come, nor can evils drive us to despair. 

The true philosophy which Grant lived was expressed by another 
warrior, that soldier found dead on a battle fleld of the World War. 
In a pocket of his uniform was found this verse: 

“Ye that hath faith to look with fearless eyes 
Beyond the tragedy of a world at strife, 
And know that out of death and night shall rise 

The dawn of ampler life. 
Rejoice, whatever anguish rends the heart, 
That God has given you the priceless dower, 
To live in these great times and have your part 
In Freedom's crowning hour. 
That ye may tell your sons who see the light 
High in the heavens—their heritage to take— 
*I saw the powers of darkness put to flight, 
I saw the morning break.“ 


In the glow of that light, tragedy must give way to triumph. 
So was it ever. So shall it be from everlasting to everlasting. 
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CELEBRATION AT THE BATTLE GROUND OF KINGS MOUNTAIN, 8. C. 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 21, the Chair makes the following appointment of Members 
representing the House at the celebration to be held at the 
battle ground of the Battle of Kings Mountain, S. C., on October 
7, 1980; Hon. B. CARROLL REECE, of Tennessee; Hon. CHARLES A. 
Jonas, of North Carolina; and Hon. WILIA F. STEVENSON, of 
South Carolina. 

SENATE BILLS REFERRED 

Bills and a joint resolution of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s table and under the rule 
referred as follows: 

S. 486. An act to amend section 5153 of the Revised Statutes, 
as amended; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

S. 1469. An act to quitclaim certain lands in Santa Fe County, 
N. Mex.; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

S. 1645. An act to amend section 876 of the Revised Statutes; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2481. An act for the relief of Cicero A. Hilliard; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

S. 2591. An act to provide for the commemoration of the ac- 
tion at Tuscaloosa, Ala.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

S. 2592. An act to provide for the commemoration of the siege 
of Blakely, Ala.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

S. 2593. An act to provide for the commemoration of the 
Battle of Burnt Corn, Ala.; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, 

S. 2594. An act to provide for the commemoration of the 
surrender of the forces commanded by General Taylor to Gen- 
eral Canby at Citronelle, Ala. ; 

S. 2595. An act to provide for the commemoration of the his- 
toric events which occurred at Fort Williams, Ala.; 

S. 2596. An act to provide for the commemoration of the bat- 
tle at Talladega, Ala.; 

S. 2597. An act to provide for the commemoration of the his- 
toric events which occurred at Fort Mitchell, Ala.; 

S. 2598. An act to provide for the commemoration of the his- 
toric events which occurred at Jackson Oak, Ala.; 

S. 2599. An act to provide for the commemoration of the mas- 
sacre at Fort Mims, Ala.; 

8. 2600. An act to provide for the commemoration of the siege 
of Spanish Fort, Ala.; 

S. 2601. An act to provide for the commemoration of the his- 
toric events which occurred at Fort Tombecbee, Ala.; 

S. 2602. An act to provide for the commemoration of the his- 
toric events which occurred at Fort St. Stephens, Ala.; 

S. 2603. An act to provide for the commemoration of the his- 
oat arents which occurred at Fort Jackson (Fort Toulouse), 
Ala. ; an 

S. 2604. An act to provide for the commemoration of the his- 
toric events which occurred at Fort Stoddard, Ala.; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

S. 2864. An act for the relief of certain lessees of public lands 
in the State of Wyoming under the act of February 25, 1920, as 
amended; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 3134. An act granting an increase of pension to Eda Blank- 
art Funston ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

S. 2890. An act granting the consent of Congress to compacts 
or agreements between the States of Oregon, Washington, Idaho, 
Montana, and Wyoming with respect to the division and appor- 
tionment of the waters of the Columbia River and all other 
streams in which such States are jointly interested; to the Com- 
mittee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

S. 3231. An act to compensate Harriet C. Holaday; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

S. 3249. An act to amend section 4578 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States respecting compensation of vessels for 
transporting seamen; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

S. J. Res. 56. Joint resolution to amend section 2 of the act 
of February 25, 1927 (44 Stat. L., pt. 2, p. 336); to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled a bill of the House of the following title, 
which was thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 7964. An act to authorize the issuance of a fee patent 
for block 23 within the town of Lae du Flambeau, Wis, in 
favor of the local public-school authorities. 

BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that committee did on this day 
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present to the President, for his approval, bills and a joint 
resolution of the House of the following titles: 

H. R. 238. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of North Dakota to construct, maintain, and operate a free 
ee bridge across the Missouri River at or near Fort Yates, 

. Dak.; 

H. R. 6337. An act granting the consent of Congress to George 
H. Glover to construct a private highway bridge across Flanders 
Bay, Hancock County, Me., from the mainland at Sorrento to 
Soward Island; 

H. R. 6844. An act to grant the consent of Congress to the 
Highway Department of the State of Tennessee to construct a 
bridge across the Hatchie River on the Bolivar-Jackson Road 
near the town of Bolivar, in Hardeman County, Tenn. ; 

H. R.7007. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Massachusetts to construct, maintain, and operate a 
free highway bridge across the Merrimack River at or near 
Tyngsboro, Mass. ; 

H. R. 7566. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Highway Department of the State of Tennessee to construct a 
bridge across the Holston River on projected Tennessee Highway 
No. 9 in Knox County, Tenn. ; 

H. R. 7580. An act authorizing the county of Lee, in the State 
of Iowa, and Wayland Special Road District, in the county of 
Clark and State of Missouri, to construct, maintain, and operate 
a free highway bridge across the Des Moines River at or near 
St. Francisville, Mo.; 

Hl. R. 7829. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Great Southern Lumber Co., of Bogalusa, La., to construct, 
maintain, and operate a railroad bridge across the Bogue Chitto 
River in or near township 3 south, range 11 east, in the parish 
of Washington, State of Louisiana; 

II. R. 9038. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of New York to reconstruct, maintain, and operate a free 
highway bridge across the West Branch of the Delaware River 
at or near Beerstown, N. Y.; 

H. R. 563. An act for the relief of Frank Yarlott. 

H. R. 4604. An act to provide for the recording of the Indian 
sign language through the instrumentality of Maj. Gen. Hugh L. 
Scott, retired; 

H. R. 8807. An act to provide for the coordination of the 
public-health activities of the Government, and for other pur- 
poses ; 

II. R. 7964. An act to authorize the issuance of a fee patent 
for block 23 within the town of Lac du Flambeau, Wis., in 
favor of the local public-school authorities; and 

H. J. Res. 283. Joint resolution making additional appropria- 
tions for certain expenses under the Department of Justice for 
the remainder of the fiscal year 1930. 

ADJOURN MENT 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 4 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned’, pursuant to the order 


previously made, until Monday, April 7, 1930, at 12 o’clock noon, 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Saturday, April 5, 1930, as reported 
to the floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 
(10 a. m.) 


To consider proposed legislation concerning holding companies, 
For Monday, April 7, 1930 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY—SUBCOMMITTEE No. 2 
(10 a. m.) 
To amend section 83 of the Judicial Code (to create an addi- 
tional district for Kentucky (H. R. 5624). 


COMMITTEE ON THE POST OFFICE AND POST ROADS—-SUBCOMMITTEE 
NO. 1 


(10 a. m.) 


To classify certain positions in the Railway Mail Service 

H. R. 6795). 
z To amend the first paragraph of section 7 of the act entitled 
“An act reclassifying the salaries of postmasters and employees 
of the Postal Service, readjusting their salaries and compensa- 
tion on an equitable basis, increasing postal rates to provide for 
such readjustment, and for other purposes,” approved February 
28, 1925 (H. R. 9226). 

To amend the first paragraph, and that portion of paragraph 4 
as far as the first colon, of section 2 of the act entitled “An act 
xeclassifying the salaries of postmasters and employees of the 
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Postal Service, readjusting their salaries and compensation on 
an equitable basis, increasing postal rates to provide for such 
readjustment, and for other purposes,” approved February 28, 
1925 (H. R. 1242). 
COMMITTEE ON WORLD WAR VETERANS’ LEGISLATION—SUBCOMMITTEE 

ON HOSPITALS 

(10.30 a. m.) 

To consider proposals for veterans’ hospitals in Illinois and 
Indiana. 
COMMITTEE ON FLOOD CONTROL 


(11 a. m.) 


To consider proposed legislation concerning flood control of 
the White and Wabash Rivers in Indiana. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

394. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation 
for the United States Board of Tax Appeals for the fiscal year 
1930 in the sum of $10,000 (H. Doe. No. 335); to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

395. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of apprepriation 
for the Office of Public Buildings and Public Parks of the Na- 
tional Capital in the sum of $350,000 (H. Doc. No. 336) ; to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

896. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental and deficiency estimates of 
appropriations for the Department of the Interior, for the fiscal 
year 1929 and prior fiscal years, $780.43; for the fiscal year 
1930, $1,760,000; for the fiscal year 1931, $640,000, amounting 
in all to $2,400,780.43 ; also a draft of proposed legislation affect- 
ing an existing appropriation (H. Doc. No. 337); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. KNUTSON: Committee on Pensions. S. 476. An act 
granting pensions and Increase of pensions to certain soldiers, 
Sailors, and nurses of the war with Spain, the Philippine insur- 
rection, or the China relief expedition, and for other purposes; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1065). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia: Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
S. J. Res. 135. A joint resolution authorizing and requesting 
the President to extend to foreign governments and individuals 
an invitation to join the Government and people of the United 
States in the observance of the one hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of the surrender of Lord Cornwallis at Yorktown, Va.; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1066). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. STALKER: Committee on. the District of Columbia. 
H. R. 7996. A bill to change the name of Iowa Circle in the 
city of Washington to Logan Circle; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1068). Referred to the House Calendar, 

Mr. STALKER: Committee on the District of Columbia. 
H. R. 9758. A bill to authorize the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to close certain portions of streets and alleys 
for public-school purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 1069). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. FISH: Committee on Foreign Affairs. H. Res. 193. A 
resolution extending congratulations to the Republic of Greece 
on the one hundredth anniversary of the independence of that 
nation; with amendment (Rept. No. 1070). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. COLE: Committee on Foreign Affairs. H. R. 11145. A 
bill to increase the authorization for an appropriation for the 
expenses of the sixth session of the Permanent International 
Association of Road Congresses to be held in the District of Co- 
lumbia in October, 1930; without amendment (Rept. No. 1071). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona: Committee on Military Affairs. 
H. R. 1836. A bill for the relief of Robert E. Beck, alias Ru- 
dolph E. Beck; with amendment (Rept. No. 1067). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 
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CHANGE OF REFERENCE 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Pensions 
was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 11258) 
granting a pension to Ida M. Tillotson, and the same was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions were 
introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. LEAVITT: A bill (H. R. 11400) to amend the act of 
March 4, 1911 (36 Stat. L. 1235-12534; U. S. O., title 16, 
sec. 5), entitled “An act making appropriation for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1912”; 
to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. McLEOD: A bill (H. R. 11401) to regulate the inter- 
state shipment of used mattresses and bedding material; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11402) to authorize the merger of the 
Georgetown Gaslight Co. with and into Washington Gas Light 
Co., and for other purposes; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11403) to amend an act entitled “An act 
to create a revenue in the District of Columbia by levying tax 
upon all dogs therein, to make such dogs personal property, and 
for other purposes,” as amended; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

By Mr. LUDLOW: A bill (H. R. 11404) to make unlawful 
in the District of Columbia the operation of certain slot ma- 
chines otherwise than by the use of lawful coins; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. JAMES (by request of the War Department): A bill 
(H. R. 11405) to amend an act approved February 25, 1929, 
entitled “An act to authorize appropriations for construction at 
military posts, and for other purposes”; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11406) to authorize the Secretary of War 
to sell a tract of land located at Battery Cove, near Alexandria, 
Va., and for other purposes; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 11407) to 
amend section 3 of an act to authorize the disposition of lands 
no longer needed for naval purposes, approved June 7, 1926, by 
authorizing the transfer of Blythe Island, Ga., to the War De- 
partment at any time prior to July 1, 1930, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. PARKER: A bill (H. R. 11408) to reorganize the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, to amend the Federal water power act, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. WAINWRIGHT: A bill (H. R. 11409) to authorize 
the erection of a tablet in the Fort Sumter Military Reservation 
to the memory of the garrison at Fort Sumter during the siege of 
1861; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. COLTON: A bill (H. R. 11410) making the provisions 
of the act of Congress approved December 11, 1919 (41 Stat. L. 
366), applicable to all payments in excess of lawful require- 
ments made under the act of Congress approved February 25, 
1920; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11411) to authorize an exchange of lands 
between the United States and the State of Utah; to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. ESTERLY: A bill (H. R. 11412) to amend section 4 
of the act entitled “An act to create a Department of Labor,” 
approved March 4, 1913; to the Committee on Labor. è 

By Mr. COLTON: A bill (H. R. 11413) to amend the mining 
laws applicable to the Territory of Alaska and to repeal the act 
of August 1, 1912, relating to placer-mining claims in Alaska, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. ESTERLY: A bill (H. R. 11414) to provide for the 
advance planning and regulated construction of certain public 
works, for the stabilization of industry, and for the prevention 
of unemployment during periods of business depression; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BLAND: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 289) providing 
for the participation of the United States in the celebration of 
the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the siege of York- 
town, Va., and the surrender of Lord Cornwallis on October 19, 
1781, and authorizing an appropriation to be used in connection 
with such celebration, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Library. 

By Mr. KNUTSON: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 290) to 
suspend the authority of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
to approve consolidations or unifications of railway properties; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
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By Mr. MAAS: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 291) proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the United States fixing 
the commencement of the terms of President, Vice President, 
and Members of Congress, and fixing the time of the assembling 
of Congress; to the Committee on Election of President, Vice 
President, and Representatives in Congress, 

By Mr. GIFFORD: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 292) propos- 
ing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States; to 
the Committee on Election of President, Vice President, and 
Representatives in Congress. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, memorials were presented and 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. McMILLAN: Memorial of the General Assembly of 
the State of South Carolina, memoralizing the Congress of the 
United States of America to direct means of affecting the 
rehabilitation of agriculture in the State of South Carolina and 
in all other States in like situation; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CRAMTON: A bill (H. R. 11415) granting an increase 
of pension to Hattie J. Beecher; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. GIFFORD: A bill (H. R. 11416) for the relief of the 
estate of Milton L. Baxter; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 11417) granting 
an increase of pension to Fariba Goshen; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HASTINGS: A bill (H. R. 11418) granting a pension 
to Sabra Osage; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOPKINS: A bill (H. R. 11419) granting a pension 
to Sarah Sloan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McCLINTOCK of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 11420) for the 
relief of Emma Pepper; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. McKEOWN: A bill (H. R. 11421) for the relief of 
Patrick J. Mulkaren; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. MURPHY: A bill (H. R. 11422) granting an increase 
of pension to Sarah E. Crawford; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. ROWBOTTOM: A bill (H. R. 11423) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Sarah Hurt; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. RUTHERFORD: A bill (H. R. 11424) granting a pen- 
sion to Thomas A. Ellis; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11425) granting a pension to Reginald 
McKay; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SPROUL of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 11426) granting 
an increase of pension to Nicholas D. Bearly; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. TIMBERLAKE: A bill (H. R. 11427) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Florence Taylor Griffey; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

6310. By Mr. ADKINS: Petition of citizens of Champaign, 
III., requesting early passage of House bill 2562, providing for 
increased rates of pension to the men who served in the armed 
forces of the United States during the Spanish War period; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

6311. By Mr. BLOOM: Petition of citizens of New York pro- 
testing against the Lankford or any other congressional Sunday 
law for the Nation’s Capital, prohibiting innocent recreation and 
lawful labor on Sunday, the first day of the week, because it 
would be in violation of the first amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, which says, “Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

6312. By Mr. ESLICK: Petition of citizens of Primm, Tenn., 
urging legislation in behalf of the Spanish-American War vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Pensions, 

6313. By Mr. EVANS of California: Petition of A. B. Prich- 
ard and approximately 33 others, asking appropriation for food 
and -clothing for the children in the Government school for 
Indians; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

6314. By Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma: Petition of Oklahoma 
State Plant Board, Oklahoma City, Okla., urging support of 
Senate agricultural appropriation amendment authorizing 
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29,000,000 for fruit-fiy work; to the Committee on Appropria- 
ons. 

6315. Also, petition of uncompensated disabled veterans of 
World War, Fort Bayard, N. Mex., urging passage of Rankin 
bil, H. R. 7825; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

6316. Also, petition of Southern Pine Association, New Or- 
leans, La., urging support of lumber tariff; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. - 

6317. By Mr. GREEN: Petition of ex-service men of Columbia 
County Post of the American Legion, Lake City, Fla., urging 
passage of legislation which would pay in cash adjusted service 
certificates held by World War veterans; to the Committee on 
-Ways and Means. 

6318. By Mr. HANCOCK: Petition submitted by E. H. Van 
Seoy, of Lysander, N. Y., favoring House Joint Resolution 20; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

6319. By Mr. LINDSAY: Petition of 250 clerks, division of 
money orders, New York City, praying for support of the 
Kendall bill for shorter Saturdays; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

6320. Also, petition of the United Rumanian Jews of America, 
New York City, protesting against the voluntary alien registra- 
tion bill; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

6321. Also, petition of New York Silver Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, protesting vigorously against a duty of 30 cents an 
ounce on silver, since the passage of this item means the foreign 
competitor can purchase silyer that much cheaper, thereby in- 
Jaring American business; to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

6322. Also, petition of Herbert Tetley, Rubin Yoskowitz, 
Harry Yoskowitz, citizens of Brooklyn, N. Y., praying that the 
increase in duty on tungsten carbide and mixtures containing 
tungsten metal and tungsten carbide be defeated, since it may 
mean the closing of shops where men engaged in this industry 
are employed; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

6323. By Mr. McKEOWN: Petition of W. F. Robinson, of 
Roff, Okla., and other citizens of Roff and Oklahoma City, Okla., 
urging immediate action on House bill 2562, a bill providing for 
increased rates of pension for veterans of the Spanish War 
period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

6324, By Mr. McMILLAN: Petition of the Kiwanis Club of 
Charleston, in support of the Fulmer bill, H. R. 9411, providing 
for veterans’ hospital for South Carolina; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

6325. Also, petition of sundry citizens of Clarendon and Sum- 
ter Counties, of South Carolina, in support of House bill 2562, 
providing for increased rates of pension for Spanish-American 
War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

6326. By Mr. MANLOVE: Petition of Mr. and Mrs. William 
H. Jones, Neil C. Jones, and 86 other citizens of Jasper County, 
Mo., urging legislation to reestablish radio station KFPW, and 
to safeguard such local stations in future; to the Committee 
on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

6327. By Mr. MEAD: Petition of the Polish American Busi- 
nessmen’s Association, requesting the repeal of the eighteenth 
amendment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

6328. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of the 
United Rumanian Jews of America, New York City, opposing 
the passage of the voluntary alien registration bill; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

6329. Also, petition of the United States Employees Asso- 
ciation, of San Francisco, Calif., favoring the passage of the 
Brookhart bill, S. 2689, and the Dallinger bill, H. R. 7979, 
amending the provision of the Welch Act; to the Committee on 
the Civil Service. 

6330. By Mr. RAMSEYER: Petition of citizens of Ottumwa, 
Iowa, urging speedy consideration of House bill 2562, providing 
for increased rates of pension to the men who served in the 
armed forces of the United States during the Spanish War 
period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

6331. By Mr. RANSLEY: Resolution adopted by Lodge No. 
19, Brotherhood of Boiler Makers and Iron Ship Builders and 
Helpers of America, employees of the Philadelphia Navy Yard, 
in reference to the enlisted men performing the work of the 
civilian employees, thereby reducing the force of the civilian 
employees and increasing the unemployment situation; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, 

6332. By Mr. SANDERS of Texas: Petition of F. J. Boy and 
numerous other citizens of Kaufman County, Tex., urging the 
passage of House bill 2562 and Senate bill 476, providing for 
increase rates of pension to the men who served in the armed 
forces of the United States during the Spanish War period; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

6333. By Mr. SCHNEIDER: Petition of citizens of Crandon, 
Wis., urging the speedy consideration and passage of House bill 
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2562 and Senate bill 476, providing increased pensions for 
Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

6334. By Mr. SIMMONS: Petition of 35 citizens of Chambers, 
Nebr., asking for the early consideration and passage of pending 
bills providing for increased rates of pension to the men who 
served in the armed forces of the United States during the Span- 
ish War period; to the Committee on Pensions, 

6335. Also, petition of 30 citizens of Red Bird, Lynch, Bristow, 
and Dorsey, Nebr., asking for the early consideration and pas- 
Sage of pending bills providing for increased rates of pension 
to the men who served in the armed forces of the Ufited States 
during the Spanish War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

6336. By Mr. SIMMS; Petition of New Mexico Cattle Grow- 
ers’ Association, relating to and containing a protest against 
further extension of Indian allotments on public lands and 
urging the establishment of additional inspection and preventive 
facilities for Indian livestock; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

6337. Also, petition of New Mexico Cattle Growers’ Associa- 
tion, memorializing Congress to make sufficient appropriation for 
the President's conservation committee and protest against fur- 
ther alienation of public domain until such report is forth- 
coming; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

6338. Also, petition of New Mexico Cattle Growers’ Associa- 
tion, requesting adequate funds to provide for the extension of 
Government beef grading to all cities of the country, and urging 
a modification of the packers’ consent decree; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

6339. By Mr. SINCLAIR: Petition of 60 residents of Under- 
wood, N. Dak., in favor of bill to grant an increase of pension 
to Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

6340. By Mr. SPROUL of Kansas: Petition of Spanish War 
veterans and Doy Moore Post, No. 141, of American Legion, of 
Sedan, Kans., to Congress to secure a speedy consideration and 
passage of House bill 10466; to the Committee on Pensions. 

6341. By Mr. STRONG of Kansas: Petition of R. R. Denning 
and 88 citizens of Ogden, Kans., in support of legislation provid- 
ing increased pension to Spanish War veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

6342. By Mr. SWING: Petition of 56 citizens of Los Angeles, 
urging the adoption of the Box bill to restrict Mexican immigra- 
tion; to the Committee on Immigration. 

6343. By Mr. WELCH of California: Petition of sundry citi- 
zens of San Francisco, Calif., urging the enactment of House 
bill 7884; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

6344. By Mr. WILSON: Petition of citizens of Caldwell Par- 
ish, La., urging passage of House bill 2562 increasing pensions 
of Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

6345. By Mr. YATES: Petition of John M. Niehaus, jr., Cen- 
tral National Bank Building, Peoria, Ill., urging the immedi- 
ate passage by Congress of House bill 9547; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

6346. Also, petition of James J. Hailey, 538 South Dearborn 
Street, room 1210, Chicago, III., urging the immediate passage 
by Congress of the La Follette bill, S. 306; to the Committee on 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

6347. Also, petition of M. A. Goldstein, 328-334 West Van 
Buren Street, Chicago, III., urging the immediate passage by 
Congress of the La Follette bill, S. 306; to the Committee on 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

6348. Also, petition of A. R. Peirce, United Wall Paper Crafts, 
Chicago, Ill., urging the immediate passage by Congress of the 
La Follette bill, 8. 306; to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

6349. Also, petition of J. Albert Heppes, 235 Sixth Avenue, 
La Grange, Ill., protesting against the 10 per cent tax added to 
golf dues; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

6350. Also, petition of John Watson Wilder, 582 South Ave- 
nue, Glencoe, Ill., protesting against the 10 per cent tax on dues 
and initiation fees paid to athletic and sporting clubs; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

6351. Also, petition of William F. Whitman, Glencoe, Ill., pro- 
testing against the Federal 10 per cent tax on dues and initia- 
tion fees; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

6852. Also, petition of R. H. Gage, 311 South Sixth Avenue, 
La Grange, Ill., protesting against the 10 per cent Federal tax 
on dues and initiation fees paid to golf clubs; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

6353. Also, petition of Will Hamilton Walter, 1000 West Mon- 
roe Street, Chicago, III., protesting against the 10 per cent tax 
on dues and initiation fees paid to athletic and sporting clubs; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

6354. Also, petition of W. H. McCaully, Montgomery Ward & 
Co., Chicago, IIL, protesting against the 10 per cent tax on golf- 
club dues; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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6355. Also, petition of C. E. Barington, 332 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill, protesting against the 10 per cent Federal 
tax on dues and initiation fees for golf clubs; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

6356. Also, petition of R. D. Smith, 2132 Lawrence Avenue, 
_ Chicago, III., protesting against the 10 per cent tax on dues and 
initiation fees paid to athletic and sporting clubs; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

6357. Also, petition of Roscoe L. Roberts, 33 South Clark 
Street, Chicago, Ill., protesting against the 10 per cent tax on 
club dues and initiation fees; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

6358. Also, petition of J. M. Roberts, 325 South Seventh 
Street, La Grange, Ill, protesting against the unjust tax on 
members of golf clubs; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

6359. Also, petition of R. M. Cunningham, Skokie Country 
Club, Glencoe, III., protesting against the 10 per cent Federal 
tax on dues and initiation fees paid to athletic and sporting 
clubs; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

6360. Also, petition of J. N. Raymond, Big Foot Country Club, 
Chicago, Ill., protesting against the 10 per cent Federal tax on 
golf-club dues and initiation fees; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

6361. Also, petition of J. G. Wray, Glencoe, III. (Skokie 
Country Club), protesting against the 10 per cent tax on dues 
and initiation fees of athletic and sporting clubs; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

6362. Also, petition of N. R. Clark, 320 South Waiola Avenue, 
La Grange, Ill., protesting against the 10 per cent tax on golf 
club dues, memberships, and transfer fees; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. : 

6363. Also, petition of F. D. Cossitt, 8 North Fifth Avenue, 
La Grange, Ill., protesting against the 10 per cent Federal tax 
on club dues and initiation; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

6864. Also, petition of Was. Mulligan, First National Bank 
Building, Chicago, Ill., protesting against the Federal tax on 
club dues and initiation fees; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

6365. Also, petition of La Grange Country Club, La Grange, 
III., protesting against the 10 per cent Federal tax on club dues 
and initiation fees; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

6366. Also, petition of J. A. Franwen, room 1088, 208 South 
La Salle Street, Chicago, III., protesting against a 10 per cent 
tax on dues and initiation fees paid to athletic and sporting 
clubs; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

6367. Also, petition of Amos Richardson, Springfield Chapter, 
Springfield, III., protesting against the establishment of a sep- 
arate bureau in the War Department for the reserve corps; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

6368. Also, petition of G. Van Dyke, Illinois Merchants Bank 
Building, Chicago, III., protesting against the 10 per cent Gov- 
ernment tax on club dues and initiation fees; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

6369. Also, petition of A. H. Taylor, 28 North Clinton Street, 
Chicago, III., protesting against the 10 per cent Federal tax on 
golf-club dues; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

6370. Also, petition of R. L. Laphaw, 438 South Sixth Avenue, 
LaGrange, III., protesting against the 10 per cent tax on club 
dues; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

6371. Also, petition of C. H. Harlan, 236 South Spring Ave- 
nue, LaGrange, Ill., protesting against the 10 per cent Federal 
tax on club dues and initiation fees; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

6372. Also, petition of William E. Hill, Chicago, III., protest- 
ing against the Federal tax of 10 per cent on club dues and 
initiation fees; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

6373. Also, petition of L. G. Elliott, Michigan Avenue at Forty- 
first, Chicago, Ill, protesting against the 10 per cent tax on 
club dues; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

6374. Also, petition of Dr. J. A. Burrill, 1833 Marshall Field 
& Co. Annex, Chicago, III., protesting against the 10 per cent 
tax on club dues; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 


SENATE 
Monpay, April 7, 1930 


The Chaplain, Rev. Z Barney T. Phillips, D. D., offered the. 


following prayer: 

Almighty God, Father of all mercies, we, Thine unworthy 
servants, do give Thee most humble and hearty thanks for all 
Thy goodness and loving-kindness-to us and to all men. Open 
our eyes anew, in these annointing moments of worship, to the 
beauty of the world that lies about us, to the glory of the com- 
mon life, to the clear meaning of the duties of this day. 
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Keep us, we beseech Thee, both outwardly in our bodies and 
inwardly in our souls, that we may be defended from all 
adversities which may happen to the body and from all evil 
thoughts which may assault and hurt the soul. Through Jesus 
Christ our Lord, Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the Journal of the pro- 
ceedings of the legislative day of Wednesday, April 2, when, on 
request of Mr. Fess and by unanimous consent, the further 
reading was dispensed with and the Journal was approved. 


MESSAGE FEOM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed the 
bill (S. 2657) granting a renewal of patent No. 21053, relat- 
ing to the badge of the Daughters of the American Revolution. 

The message also announced that the House agreed to the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 6153) authorizing 
the President to appoint a commission to study and report on 
the conservation and administration of the public domain. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
33 eee bills, in which it requested the concurrence of the 

mate : 

H. R. 334. An act for the relief of Samuel Gettinger and 
Harry Pomerantz; 

H. R. 340. An act for the relief of William P. Brady; 


. 494. An act for the relief of Catherine White; 

. 567. An act for the relief of Rolla Duncan; 

609. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury 
certain moneys to James McCann; 

636. An act for the relief of certain persons of Schen- 
„ who suffered damage to their property as a result of 
of a dam on the Allegheny River; 

649. An act for the relief of Albert E. Edwards; 

668. An act for the relief of A. J. Morgan; 
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. 833. An act for the relief of Verl L. Amsbaugh; 
An act for the relief of Nellie Hickey ; 
066. An act for the relief of Evelyn Harris; 
088. An act for the relief of James Luther Hammon; 
1092. An act for the relief of C. F. Beach; 
. 1159. An act for the relief of the Delaware & Hudson 
New York City; 
R. 1306. An act for the relief of Charles W. Byers; 
1428. An act for the relief of Thomas Murphy; 
An act for the relief of Thomas Barrett; 
An act for the relief of Marmaduke H. Floyd; 
An act for the relief of Gaston M. Janson; 
An act for the relief of Maude L. Duborg; 
An act for the relief of J. A. Miller; 
An act for the relief of Albert L. Loban; 
An act for the relief of Kurt Falb; 
An act for the relief of Gertrude Lustig; 
An act for the relief of Vincent Baranasies; 
An act for the relief of A. O. Gibbens; 
An act for the relief of Mrs. W. M. Kittle; 
An act for the relief of Sarah E. Edge; 
An act for the relief of William L. Bruhn; 
An act for the relief of Thomas F. Sutton; 
An act for the relief of Don A. Spencer; 
An act for the relief of Mrs. G. A. Brennan; 
i An act for the relief of Alfred Harris; 
. R. 2694. An act conferring the rank, pay, and allowances of 
ajor of Infantry to date from March 24, 1928, upon Robert 
am Moss, late captain, Infantry, United States Army, de- 


H. R. 3257. An act for the relief of Ellen B. Monahan; 
H. R. 3368. An act for the relief of Joseph Marko; 
H. R. 3428. An act for the relief of Rebecca E. Olmsted; 

H. R. 3527. An act to authorize credit in the disbursing ac- 
counts of certain officers of the Army of the United States for 
the settlement of individual claims approved by the War De- 
partment ; 

H. R. 3553. An act for the relief of the heirs of I. L. Kleinman; 

H. R. 3789. An act for the relief of Joseph M. McAleer ; 

H. R. 3939. An act for the relief of Lucius Bell ; 

H. R. 5045. An act for the relief of John J. Corcoran; 

H. R. 5726. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Navy, in 
his discretion, to deliver to the custody of the city of Salem, 
Mass., and to the Salem Marine Society, of Salem, Mass., the 
silver service set and bronze clock, respectively, which have been 
in use on the cruiser Salem; 

a R. 6119. An act for the relief of the Gray Artesian Well 

H. R. 6645. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Navy, in 
his discretion, to deliver to the president of the Lions Club, of 
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Shelbyville, Tenn., a bell of any naval vessel that is now, or 
may be, in his custody; and to the president of the Rotary Club, 
of Shelbyville, Tenn., a steering wheel of any naval vessel that 
is now, or may be, in his custody; 

H. R. 6718. An act for the relief of Michael J. Bauman; 

H. R. 6719. An act for the relief of John Heinzenberger ; 

H. R. 6720. An act for the relief of George Evans; 

H. R. 8855. An act for the relief of John W. Bates; 

H. R. 8930. An act for the relief of Dennis H. Sullivan; 

H. R. 8958. An act for the relief of certain employees of the 
Alaska Railroad ; 

H. R. 8973. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Navy, in 
his discretion, to deliver to the custody of the Charleston 
Museum, of Charleston, S. C., the ship's bell, plaque, war record, 
and silver service of the cruiser Charleston that is now, or 
may be in his custody ; 

H. R. 8996. An act for the relief of Don C. Fees; 

H. R. 9129. An act for the relief of John J. O'Connor; 

H. R. 9138. An act for the relief of Israel Brown; and 

H. R. 9819. An act for the relief of Estle David. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 

The message also announced that the Speaker had affixed his 
signature to the following enrolled bills, and they were signed 
by the Vice President: 

S. 2657. An act granting a renewal of patent No. 21053 relat- 
ing to the badge of the Daughters of the American Revolution; 

S. 3621. An act granting a right of way across the land of the 
United States for bridge purposes over the Louisiana and Texas 
Intracoastal Waterway ; 

H. R. 6153. An act authorizing the President to appoint a 
commission to study and report on the conservation and admin- 
istration of the public domain; and 

H. R. 7968. An act granting the consent of Congress to agree- 
ments or compacts between the States of Oklahoma and Texas 
for the purchase, construction, and maintenance of highway 
bridges over the Red River, and for other purposes. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Glass Keyes Smoot 
Ashprst Glenn McCull Steck 
Barkley Goft McKellar Steiwer 
Bingham Goldsborough McNa Stephens 
Black Gould et Sullivan 
Borah Greene Norbeck Swanson 
Bratton Hale Norris Thomas, Idaho 
Brookhart Harris 845 Thomas, Okla. 
Capper Harrison die Townsend 
Caraway Hastin Overman Trammell 
Connally Hatfiel Phipps dings 
Copeland Hayden Pine Vandenberg 
Couzens ebert Robinson, Ind. agner 
Dale Heflin Robsion, Ky. Walcott 
Dill Howell Schall Walsh, Mass. 
Johnson Sheppard Walsh, Mont. 

Frazier ones Shipstead Watson 
Geo Kean Shortridge Wheeler 
Gillett Kendrick Simmons 

Mr. NORRIS. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence 


from the city of the senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La 
FOoLLETTE] and the junior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. BLAINE]. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Hawes], the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
FLETCHER], the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kıne], and the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. SmirH] are all detained from the 
Senate by illness. 

I also wish to announce that the junior Senator from Tennes- 
see [Mr. Brock] and the junior Senator from South Carolina 
{Mr. Bueasx] are absent because of illness in their families. 

I also desire to announce that the junior Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. Broussarp] is necessarily absent. 

I also desire to announce that the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. Rostyson] and the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. REED] 
are in London attending the naval conference. 

Mr. NORBECK. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
McMaster] is unavoidably absent from the city. I ask that 
this announcement may stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-five Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The VICH PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a resolution 
adopted by the executive committee of the United Rumanian Jews 
of America, at New York City, N. X., opposing the passage of legis- 
lation providing for the registration of aliens, whether voluntary 
or compulsory, which was referred to the Committee on Immi- 
gration. 
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Mr. COUZENS presented a petition numerously signed by ex- 
Service men of the World War, praying for the passage of the 
bill (S. 1222) to provide for the immediate payment to veterans 
of the face value of their adjusted-service certificates, which 
was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. JONES presented a petition of sundry citizens of Gold 
Bar, Wash., praying for the passage of legislation granting in- 
creased pensions to veterans of the war with Spain, which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. COPELAND presented petitions numerously signed by 
sundry citizens of the State of New York, praying for the pas- 
Sage of legislation granting increased pensions to veterans of 
the war with Spain, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. GREENE presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Montpelier, Vt., praying for the passage of legislation granting 
increased pensions to veterans of the war with Spain, which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr, NORBECK presented petitions of sundry citizens of Clay 
and Yankton Counties, S. Dak., praying for the passage of the 
so-called Capper educational bill, which were referred to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. VANDENBERG presented a resolution adopted by the 
Wayne County Council of Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States, at Detroit, Mich., favoring the passage of the 
bill (S. 1222) to provide for the immediate payment to veterans 
of the face value of their adjusted-service certificates, which 
was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Common 
Council of the City of Royal Oak, Mich., favoring the passage 
of legislation dedicating October 11 of each year as General 
Pulaski’s memorial day for the observance and commemoration 
of the death of Brig. Gen. Casimir Pulaski, Revolutionary War 
hero, which was referred to the Committee on the Library. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH presented a resolution adopted by 
the common council of the city of Annapolis, Md., favoring the 
passage of legislation dedicating October 11 of each year as 
General Pulaski’s memorial day for the observance and com- 
memoration of the death of Brig. Gen. Casimir Pulaski, Revolu- 
tionary War hero, which was referred to the Committee on 
the Library. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Baltimore 
(Md.) Zionist District, opposing any plan for the simplification 
of the calendar which would include a blank day or any other 
device by which the existing and immemorially fixed periodicity 
of the Sabbath would be destroyed, which was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Baltimore 
and Westminster, Md., praying for the passage of legislation 
granting increased pensions to veterans of the war with Spain, 
which were ordered to lie on the table. 


BEPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. HALE, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 548) for the relief of retired and 
transferred members of the Naval Reserve Force, Nayal Re- 
serve, and Marine Corps Reserve, reported it without amend- 
ment and submitted a report (No. 350) thereon. 

Mr. DALE, from,the committee on Commerce, to which had 
been recommitted the bill (H. R. 9806) to authorize the con- 
struction of certain bridges and to extend the times for com- 
mencing and completing the construction of other bridges over 
the navigable waters of the United States, reported it with 
amendments, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 980) to permit the 
United States to be made a party defendant in certain cases, 
reported it with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 
351) thereon. 

Mr. BLACK, from the Committee on Claims, to which were 
referred the following bills, reported them each without amend- 
ment and submitted reports thereon : 

A bill (S. 1955) for the relief of the Maddux Air Lines (Inc.) 
(Rept. No. 352); and 

A bill (S. 2465) for the relief of C. A. Chitwood (Rept. No. 
353). 
Mr. BLACK, also from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 1696) for the relief of Frank B. Lindley, 
reported it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 354) 
thereon. 

Mr. HOWELL, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 1251) for the relief of C. L. Beardsley, 
reported it with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 
355) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which were referred the 
following bills, reported them severally without amendment 
and submitted reports thereon: 
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A bill (S. 670) for the relief of Charles E. Anderson (Rept. 
No. 356) ; 
A bill (S. 2788) for the relief of A. R. Johnston (Rept. No. 
357); 

2 bin (S. 8301) for the relief of Hunter P. Mulford (Rept. 
N 


o. 358); 
A bill (S. 3664) for the relief of T. B. Cowper (Rept. No. 


859) ; 

x bill (S. 3665) for the relief of Vida T. Layman (Rept. No. 
860) ; and 

2 bill (S. 3666) for the relief of the Oregon Short Line Rail- 
road Co., Salt Lake City, Utah (Rept. No. 361). 

Mr. NORBECK, from the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, to which was referred the bill (S. 4079) to amend sec- 
tion 4 of the Federal reserve act, reported it without amend- 
ment and submitted a report (No. 362) thereon. 

Mr. JOHNSON, from the Committee on Immigration, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 202) to provide for the deporta- 
tion of certain alien seamen, and for other purposes, reported 
it without amendment. 

BEPORTS OF NOMINATIONS 


As in open executive session, 

Mr. DILL, from the Committee on the Judiciary, reported 
sundry judicial nominations, which were placed on the Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, as in open executive session, 
from the Committee on the District of Columbia, I report favor- 
ably the nomination of Gen. Herbert B. Crosby to be a commis- 
sioner of the District of Columbia. I ask that the nomination 
may be placed on the Executive Calendar. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. It will be placed on the Executive 
Calendar. 

Mr. PHIPPS, from the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads, reported sundry post-office nominations, which were 
placed on the Executive Calendar. 

Mr. WATSON, from the Committee on Finance, reported the 
nominations of sundry officers of the Public Health Service, 
which were placed on the Executive Calendar. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


Mr. GREENE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re 
ported that on to-day that committee presented to the President 
of the United States the following enrolled bills: 

S. 2657. An act granting a renewal of patent No. 21053, 
relating to the badge of the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution ; and 

S. 3621. An act granting a right of way across the land of 
the United States for bridge purposes over the Louisiana and 
Texas Intracoastal Waterway. 


THE ILLINOIS WATERWAY (8, DOC. NO. 126) 


On motion of Mr. GLENN, the report of the Chief of Engineers 
of the Army, dated April 3, 1930, with accompanying reports 
of the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors and the dis- 
trict engineer, and related data, in reference to the Illinois 
waterway, were ordered printed and referred to the Committee 
on Commerce. : 


ROYALTY OIL FROM SALT CREEK LEASES 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, it will be recalled, 
perhaps, that in 1922 the then Secretary of the Interior, Albert 
B. Fall, entered into a contract by which he sold to the Sinclair 
Crude Oil Purchasing Co. for a period of five years the royalty 
oil issuing from the Government leases in the Salt Creek field. 
The contract carried a provision authorizing the Secretary to 
renew the lease at the end of that period. The lease was 
renewed. In the fall of 1928 attention was called to the fact 
that the renewal was without authorization of law. That con- 
clusion was arrived at and the lease was canceled and the roy- 
alty oil then advertised for sale, and was sold to the White 
Eagle Refining Co. at an advance of 21% cents per barrel over 
the price in the Sinclair Crude Oil Purchasing Co.’s contract. 

Proceedings were then instituted to recover from the Sinclair 
Crude Oil Purchasing Co. the difference between the contract 
price and the price which was afterwards paid by the White 
Eagle Co. for the period during which it operated under the 
renewed contract. A settlement has been effected by the Attor- 
ney General of the litigation resulting in the recovery of a 
judgment, presently to be satisfied, amounting to $375,081.64. 
A letter concerning the matter has been addressed to me by the 
eee to the Attorney General, which I ask to have read at 
the 8 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read, as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 
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OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT TO THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, April 5, 1930. 
Re: United States v. Sinclair Crude Oil Purchasing Co. and Mammoth 
Oil Co. 
Hon, THOMAS J. WALSH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

Dran Senator WALSH: I beg to inform you that a settlement of the 
above litigation has been arrived at on the following basis: 

After considerable negotiation the defendants have met the Govern- 
ment’s demand and agreed to pay for all of the Salt Creek royalty oll 
delivered to them during the so-called extension or renewal period 
January 1, 1928, to October 21, 1928, at 21% cents per barrel, together 
with interest. This 21% cents per barrel represents the difference 
between the price under the original 5-year contract which was 
actually paid for this oil, and the new price paid by the White Eagle 
and Texas companies under their contract of December 27, 1928. As 
you will recall, the White Eagle bid was accepted by the Government 
as the fair market price of the royalty oil at that time, and after 
careful investigation the department is convinced that no higher price 
could be recovered in this suit. 

In computing the amount due the total number of barrels of oil in- 
cluded in each monthly settlement has been multiplied by 21% cents 
and interest has been computed upon each monthly total so arrived 
at on the theory that the additional sums became legally due at the 
date of each monthly settlement. The total amount of oil taken by 
defendants during the extension period was 1,537,765.35 barrels. The 
additional sum due the Government on the basis of the White Eagle 
price is $334,463.97; the total interest due is $40,617.67—making a 
total of $375,081.64. A decree will be entered in the District Court of 
Delaware on April 7, terminating the contract and awarding the Gov- 
ernment this last-mentioned sum, together with costs. 

This settlement is exactly in line with the statement which I made 
to you some weeks ago at the time that the question of price was being 
rechecked. The department has consented to this settlement because it 
is satisfied that the amount of this judgment represents the maximum 
amount which the Government could have recovered in the pending suit. 

Yours very truly, : 
Jokx Lord O'BRIAN, 
The Assistant to the Attorney General. 

I am sending a similar letter to Senator NYE. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, this report, if it 
may be so termed, calls for no action by the Senate. I believe 
the statement made by the Attorney General represents all that 
could be recovered, and that it ought, in general, to be approved. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. HALE: 

A bill (S. 4088) granting an increase of pension to Chastena 
H. Haskell (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. STEIWER: 

A bill (S. 4089) authorizing the Secretary of War to extend 
the services and operations of the Inland Waterways Corpora- 
tion to certain inland waterways and water routes; to the Co 
mittee on Military Affairs. “ 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 4090) for the relief of George B. Pfeiffer; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 4091) granting the consent of Congress to the State 
of New York to construct, maintain, and operate a free high- 
way bridge across the Hudson River at or near Catskill, Greene 
County, N. Y.; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. BRATTON: 

A bill (S. 4092) to provide for payments to certain property 
owners in New Mexico for losses caused by the floods in the 
Rio Grande Valley during 1929; to the Committee on Irrigation 
and Reclamation. 

By Mr. BROOKHART: 

A bill (S. 4093) granting an increase of pension to Nellie E. 
Smith (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

A bill (S. 4094) authorizing W. L. Eichendorf, his heirs, legal 
representatives, and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate 
a bridge across the Mississippi River at or near the town of 
McGregor, Iowa; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 4095) for the relief of Tracy Lee Phillips; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. WALCOTT: 

A bill (S. 4096) to amend section 4 of the Federal reserve act ; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 
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By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 4097) authorizing the Secretary of War to extend 
the services and operations of the Inland Waterways Corpora- 
tion to certain inland waterways and water routes; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

By Mr. WHEELER: 

A bill (S. 4098) to provide funds for cooperation with the 
school board at Browning, Mont., in the extension of the high- 
school building to be available to Indian children of the Black- 
feet Indian Reservation; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana: 

A bill (S. 4099) granting a pension to Earl Seneff (with ac 
companying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 4100) granting an increase of pension to Kate F. 
Thorn (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. NORBECK: 

A bill (S. 4101) granting a pension to Charles Face (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 4102) providing for the carriage of the mail by 
aircraft on certain star routes; to the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads. 

By Mr. GEORGE: 

A bill (S. 4103) to amend section 3 of an act to authorize the 
disposition of lands no longer needed for naval purposes, ap- 
proved June 7, 1926, by authorizing the transfer of Blythe 
Island, Ga., to the War Department at any time prior to July 
1, 1930, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BORAH: 

A bill (S. 4104) authorizing an appropriation for expenses of 
delegates to attend the International Conference on Load Lines 
at London, England; to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


JUDGMENT AGAINST SINCLAIR CRUDE OIL PURCHASING CO. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. I desire to introduce a joint reso- 
lution, but preliminary to doing so I wish to make a brief 
statement. 

The oil extracted by the Mammoth Oil Co. from the so-called 
Teapot Dome was by it sold to the Sinclair Crude Oil Pur- 
chasing Co. Upon rendition of the judgment canceling the lease 
to the Mammoth Oil Co. it was found to be insolvent and no 
recovery could be had against it for the value of the oil which 
it extracted from the ground in question. Suit, however, was 
instituted in the District Court of the United States for the Dis- 
trict of Delaware against the Sinclair Crude Oil Purchasing Co. 
to recover the value of the oil transferred to it. Arrangement 
has been made with the Department of Justice for the entry of 
a judgment in that case and the amount of the judgment to be 
rendered has been deposited in cash for its satisfaction. The 
settlement thus to be entered into represents the actual pay- 
ment by the Sinclair Crude Oil Purchasing Co. for the oil 
together with interest computed on the monthly deliveries. 
However, the Mammoth Co, put upon the ground 17 oil tanks, 
the scrap value of which is estimated at $10,000 apiece, and 
in the adjustment which has been arrived at the Sinclair Crude 
Oil Purchasing Co. has been allowed a credit for those tanks at 
that rate, aggregating $170,000, and judgment is to be entered 
against it, to be satisfied by the cash deposited, in the amount 
of $2,906,484.32, in accordance with the letter sent by the 
special counsel for the Government, which I send to the desk 
and ask to have read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read, as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

SPECIAL COUNSEL ror UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. O., April 3, 1930. 
In re: United States v. Sinclair Crude Oil Purchasing Co, 
Hon. THOMAS J. WALSH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: In the case of the United States v. The Mammoth Oil 
Co., in the United States District Court for the District of Wyoming, 
the final account was approved on August 17, 1928. At or about the 
date of the filing of this account we learned that the Mammoth Oil Co. 
was insolvent, having assets of the appraised value of $68,598.31 and 
liabilities amounting to $1,874,217.88. 

After we learned of the insolvency of the Mammoth Oil Co. we 
brought suit against the Sinclair Crude Oil Purchasing Co., which com- 
pany had bought most of the oil produced on the lease by the Mammoth 
Oil Co. This suit was for the conversion of the oil by the Sinclair Crude 
Oil Purchasing Co. based upon the theory that as the Mammoth Oil Co, 
had never acquired a valid title to the leasehold it could not give good 
title to the oil taken therefrom. 

The Sinclair Crude Oil Purchasing Co. filed certain pleas to our 
declaration which was filed in the district court of Delaware. 
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Shortly thereafter we were advised that the Sinclair Crude Oil Par- 
chasing Co. might pay the value of the oil receiyed by it, together with 
interest, rather than stand trial. This matter was brought to a head 
about six months ago by an offer of the defendant to pay the value of 
the oil received by it plus interest at the rate of 7 per cent per annum 
on monthly balances—that is, interest calculated on the oil taken by it 
in each month based on the total amount of that oil from the last day 
of the month in which delivery was made. ; 

We then took this matter up with yourself and Senator Nyx, and 
perhaps other members of the Public Lands Committee of the Senate, 
and obtained your views. As the proposition was substantially for the 
full amount which the Government could recover, it was thought wise 
to accept it and close the litigation. We then advised counsel for the 
Sinclair Crude Oil Purchasing Co. of our disposition in the matter, but 
the actual consummation of the settlement has been delayed due in part 
to a difference of opinion among those interested in the defendant com- 
pany and in part to the fact that the Department of Justice had a 
pending suit against the same defendant arising out of the Salt Creek 
royalty contract, and we thought it would be of assistance to the 
Department of Justice if we were to insist that both cases be settled at 
the same time. 

The Department of Justice has now ascertained the correct amount 
which should be paid the Government in the Salt Creek royalty suit 
and are about to close it. There is therefore no reason why the settle- 
ment of our suit should be longer delayed. 

You will also remember that the Sinclair Crude Oil Purchasing Co. 
erected some 17 storage tanks of the capacity of 55,000 barrels per 
tank on the reserve for the storage of oil. These have now only a 
secondhand or scrap value, and this value is estimated at about $10,000 
per tank, or $170,000 in all. The Navy bas leased some of these tanks 
for storage of oil and it is thought that they may be of use in the 
future. The suggestion is that the Government give credit to the de- 
fendant for the present value of these tanks, namely, $170,000, with 
interest on said amount, thereby counterbalancing to that extent the 
interest that the Government is collecting on the principal sum due it. 

The Sinclair Crude Oil Purchasing Co. we think properly takes the 
position that we as special counsel have no authority to settle this 
case or to satisfy any judgment which may be taken by agreement in 
the case without a resolution of Congress authorizing us so to do. We 
have hesitated to ask Congress to adopt any resolution declaring its 
policy with respect to the settlement until we were absolutely certain 
that it would be carried out. In order to make this certain we have 
made an arrangement with the Sinclair Crude Oil Purchasing Co. under 
which it is to deposit with the Chase National Bank in New York in 
escrow the entire amount, principal and accruing interest to the date 
of such deposit. Under the agreement made this deposit is to be paia 
to the Treasury of the United States immediately upon the passage and 
approval of the joint resolution authorizing the settlement. If such 
resolution is not passed and approved within 60 days, the money is to 
be returned to the Sinclair Crude Oil Purchasing Co. A judgment for 
the amount of the settlement as agreed upon will be then entered and 
satisfaction of the judgment signed by counsel for the United States, 
thus closing the record in the suit. 

As we haye heretofore advised, we consider this a very advantageous 
settlement to the Government. The legal rate of interest in Wyoming 
is 7 per cent. Under the terms of the settlement the defendant pays 
this rate of interest. While we believe that we could recover interest 
at the rate of 7 per cent were we to try the case, still there is a ques- 
tion whether the Delaware court would award interest at that rate 
Since the lega! rate in Delaware is 6 per cent. 

Under the proposed arrangement the Government is, we think, getting 
as favorable a result as it could get by pursuing the litigation to judg- 
ment and execution. 

We shouid add that the defendant under the terms of the settlement 
must pay the costs of the litigation. 

We inclose herewith a form of resolution which is approved by the 
attorneys representing the defendant as well as by ourselves, and if 
adopted will enable the escrow bank at once to forward the funds to 
the Treasury of the United States and authorize us to enter judgment 
for the amount of the settlement and the satisfaction thereof on the 
record. 

If the resolution meets your approval. will you kindly introduce it 
and explain to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys, to which 
the resolution will no doubt be referred, the matters herein set forth 
with respect to the proposed settlement. 

Inasmuch as the fund deposited will bear no interest after the date 
of the deposit it will be of advantage to the Government if the resolu- 
tion can be promptly adopted and the money paid into the Treasury 
at once, 

Should you or the committee desire any further information we shall 
be glad to give it. 

Very sincerely, 


Owen J. ROBERTS, 
ATLEE POMERENÐ, 
Special Counsel. 
P. 8.—The amount deposited to-day (April 4) is $2,906,484.32.— 
0. J. R. 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana. I introduce the joint resolution 
which I send to the desk, and ask that it be referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res, 165) authorizing the settle- 
ment of the case of the United States against the Sinclair Crude 
Oil Purchasing Co., pending in the United States District Court 
in and for the District of Delaware, was read twice by its title 
and referred to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 


SENATORIAL EXPENSES IN 1930 CAMPAIGN 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I rise for the purpose of making 
a privileged motion that under the rules of the Senate will 
have to lie over for one day. 

I move that the Committee on Privileges and Elections be 
discharged from the further consideration of Senate Resolution 
No. 215, a resolution providing for the appointment of a com- 
mittee by the Vice President to investigate campaign expendi- 
tures of the various candidates for the United States Senate in 
the coming campaign. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion will lie over under 
the rule, 

RESTRICTION OF IMMIGRATION 

Mr. KENDRICK submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (S. 51) to subject certain immi- 
grants born in countries of the Western Hemisphere to the 
quota under the immigration laws, which was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed. 

HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read twice by their titles 
and referred as indicated below: 

H. R. 334. An act for the relief of Samuel Gettinger and 
Harry Pomerantz; 

H. R. 396. An act for the relief of J. H. Muus; 

H. R. 494. An act for the relief of Catherine White; 

H. R. 567. An act for the relief of Rolla Duncan; 

H. R. 609. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury 
o pay certain moneys to James McCann; 

H. R. 636. An act for the relief of certain persons of Schen- 
ley, Pa., who suffered damage to their property as a result of 
erosion of a dam on the Allegheny River ; 

H. R. 649. An act for the relief of Albert E. Edwards; 

H. R. 668. An act for the relief of A. J. Morgan; 

R. 838. An act for the relief of Verl L. Amsbaugh; 

. 937. An act for the relief of Nellie Hickey ; 

066. An act for the relief of Evelyn Harris; 

092. An act for the relief of C. F. Beach; 

159. An act for the relief of the Delaware & Hudson 
ew York City; 

An act for the relief of Charles W. Byers; 
An act for the relief of Maude L. Duborg; 
An act for the relief of J. A. Miller; 

793. An act for the relief of Albert L. Loban; 
An act for the relief of Kurt Falb; 

An act for the relief of Gertrude Lustig; 
An act for the relief of Vincent Baranasies; 
An act for the relief of A. O. Gibbens; 

An act for the relief of Mrs. W. M. Kittle; 
An act for the relief of Sarah E. Edge; 

An act for the relief of Don A. Spencer; 
An act for the relief of Mrs. G. A. Brennan; 
An act for the relief of Alfred Harris; 

H. R. 3257. An act for the relief of Ellen B. Monahan; 

H. R. 3527. An act to authorize credit in the disbursing ac- 
counts of certain officers of the Army of the United States 
for the settlement of individual claims approved by the War 
Department; 

H. R. 3553. An act for the relief of the heirs of I. L. Klein- 
man; 

H. R. 5045. An act for the relief of John J. Corcoran; 

H. R. 6718. An act for the relief of Michael J. Bauman; and 

H. R. 8996. An act for the relief of Don ©. Fees; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

H. R. 340. An act for the relief of William P. Brady; 

H. R.1088. An act for the relief of James Luther Hammon; 

H. R. 1428. An act for the relief of Thomas Murphy ; 

H. R. 1429. An act for the relief of Thomas Barrett; 

H. R. 1444. An act for the relief of Marmaduke H. Floyd; 

H. R. 1500. An act for the relief of Gaston M. Janson; 

H. R. 2466. An act for the relief of William L. Bruhn; 
H. 
H. 
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R. 2584. An act for the relief of Thomas F. Sutton; 
R. 2694. An act conferring the rank, pay, and allowances 
of a major of Infantry to date from March 24, 1928, upon Robert 
Graham Moss, late captain, Infantry, United States Army, de- 
. ceased ; 


H.R R. 3368. An act for the relief of Joseph Marko; 
H. R. 3428. An act for the relief of Rebecca E. Olmsted ; 
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. An act for the relief of Lucius ‘Bell; A 
An act for the relief of John Heinzenberger ; 

6720. An act for the relief of George Evans; 

8855. An act for the relief of John W. Bates; 

8930. An act for the relief of Dennis H. Sullivan ; 

9129. An act for the relief of John J. O'Connor; 

. 9138. An act for the relief of Israel Brown; and 

H. R. 9819. An act for the relief of Estle David; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

H. R. 5726. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Navy, in 
his discretion, to deliver to the custody of the city of Salem, 
Mass., and to the Salem Marine Society, of Salem, Mass., the 
silver service set and bronze clock, respectively, which have been 
in use on the cruiser Salem; 

H. R. 6645.. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Navy, in 
his discretion, to deliver to the president of the Lions Club of 
Shelbyville, Tenn., a bell of any naval vessel that is now or may 
be in his custody; and to the president of the Rotary Club of 
Shelbyville, Tenn., a steering wheel of any naval vessel that is 
now or made be in his custody; and 

H. R. 8973. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Navy, in 
his discretion, to deliver to the custody of the Charleston Mu- 
seum, of Charleston, S. C., the ship's bell, plaque, war record, 
and silver service of the cruiser Charleston that is now or may 
be in his custody; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 8958. An act for the relief of certain employees of the 
Alaska Railroad; to the Committee on Territories and Insular 
Affairs, 

PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS 


Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
7960) entitled “An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said 
war” having met, after full and free conference have agreed to 
recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendment numbered 13. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 14, 
and 15, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 16: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 16, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 

On page 2 of the engrossed amendments strike out the follow- 
ing language: “The name of Frank L. Smith, alias John H. 
Burden, late of Troop G, First Regiment Alabama Volunteer 
Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per month.“ 

On page 7 of the engrossed amendments, line 12, strike out 
the numerals “ 50” and insert in lieu thereof the numerals “ 40.“ 

On page 11 of the engrossed amendments, line 2, strike out 
the numerals “ 50” and insert in lieu thereof the numerals “ 40.” 

On page 13 of the engrossed amendments, line 2, strike out 
the numerals “50” and insert in lieu thereof the numerals 40.“ 

On page 13 of the engrossed amendments, line 23, strike out 
the numerals “50” and insert in lieu thereof the numerals 40.“ 

On pages 15 and 16 of the engrossed amendments strike out 
the following language: “The name of Annie Young, widow of 
Jacob Young, late of Company H, Thirty-eighth Regiment New 
York Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving.” 

On page 17 of the engrossed amendments strike out the fol- 
lowing language: The name of William M. Atchison, late of 
Capt. George R. Barber’s Fleming County Company Kentucky 
paten Troops, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month,” 

On page 29 of the engrossed amendments strike out the fol- 
lowing language: “The name of Laura E. Todd, former widow 
of William A. Todd, late of Troop C, First Regiment Arkansas 
Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month.” 

On page 31 of the engrossed amendments strike out the follow- 
ing language: The name of Christianna Kunz, widow of August 
Kunz, late of Company G, Thirty-ninth Enrolled Missouri 
Militia, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month.” 

On page 32 of the engrossed amendments strike out the follow- 
ing language: “The name of Emma F. Branagan, widow of 
John Branagan, late of Troop A, Second Pennsylvania Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month.” 

On page 34 of the engrossed amendments strike out the follow- 
ing language: “The name of Josephine Simpson, widow of Ed- 
mond Simpson, late of Independent Battery H, West Virginia 
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Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving.” 

On page 36 of the engrossed amendments, line 10, strike out 
the numerals “50” and insert in lieu thereof the numerals “ 40.” 

On page 36 of the engrossed amendments, line 14, strike out 
the numerals “50” and insert in lieu thereof the numerals “ 40.” 

On pages 44 and 45 of the engrossed amendments strike out 
the following language: The name of Laura Belle Winter, 
helpless daughter of John A. Thomas, late of Company E, 
Twenty-seventh Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $20 per month.” 

On page 46 of the engrossed amendments, line 24, strike out 
the numerals “50” and insert in lieu thereof the numerals “40.” 

On page 48 of the engrossed amendments, line 8, strike out 
the numerals “ 50 ” and insert in lieu thereof the numerals “ 40.” 

On page 52 of the engrossed amendments strike out the fol- 
lowing language: The name of Isaac Pierce, late of Company 
B, Fourth Regiment Kentucky Mounted Infantry, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month.” 

On page 57 of the engrossed amendments strike out the follow- 
ing language: “ The name of Peter B. Coleman, late of Company 
F, Sixty-third Regiment Enrolled Missouri Militia, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month.” 

On page 60 of the engrossed amendments strike out the follow- 
ing language: “ The name of Henry Hagens, late of Company L, 
Eighth Regiment United States Colored Volunteer Heavy Artil- 
lery, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per month.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

ARTHUR R. ROBINSON, 
B. K. WHEELER, 

THos. D. SCHALL, 
Sam G. BRATTON, 
PETER NORBECK, 

l Managers on the part of the Senate. 
Jonn M. NELSON, ~ 
RicHarp N. ELLIOTT, 
RALPH F. LOZIER, 

E. M. BEERS, 
MELL G. UNDERWOOD, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to. 
MUSCLE SHOALS 


Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I desire to have inserted in the 
Record an editorial printed in to-day’s New York World. It is 
very short, and I ask to have it read by the clerk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read, as requested. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


[From the New York World, April 7, 1930] 
THE SENATE ADOPTS THE NORRIS PLAN 


By a vote of 45 to 23 the Senate has approved the Norris bill for 
Muscle Shoals and sent this measure to the House. Since the House is 
on record as having adopted the same bill in 1928, it is generally pre- 
dicted that the bill will be readopted in the present instance. It is also 
predicted in most of the dispatches that if and when the measure 
reaches Mr. Hoover it will receive a veto. 

We regard this outcome as altogether likely but by no means cer- 
tain. It is true that Mr. Hoover is on record as being a determined 
opponent of Government operation of water-power plants. But it is also 
true that he has talked of exceptional cases in which the expedient of 
Government operation might be Justified, and there is no great obstacle 
in his statements specifically on the question of Muscle Shoals to prevent 
him from approving the Norris plan if he should choose to do so. 

Certainly Mr. Hoover will accept a very large responsibility if he 
should veto the Norris bill. He will block for the second time the only 
bill for Muscle Shoals ever to be adopted by both Houses of Congress. 
He will reject a bill which is sound in theory and which offers far more 
promise than the highly unsatisfactory bids which have come from pri- 
vate sources, He will inform Congress that he is opposed to a bill to 
which there is no real opposition save that admittedly furnished by a 
lobby presided over by Mr. Hoovers own party major domo, Mr. 
Claudius H. Huston, 

Rejection of the Norris bill in these circumstances would be a direct 
challenge to Congress to adopt the measure over his veto. 


POSTAL RATES AND FINANOES— ADDRESS BY POSTMASTER GENERAL 
BROWN 


Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, on April 3 Postmaster General 
Brown delivered an address at New York City relating to postal 
matters, a portion of which I think will be very interesting. I 
ask that it may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the portion of the address referred 
to was ordered to be printed in the Rxconb, as follows: 
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POSTAL RATES AND POSTAL FINANCES 


(Part of an address on Postal Problems delivered by the Postmaster 
General at the annual dinner of the Bronx Board of Trade, Hotel 
Astor, New York, April 3, 1930) 

I wish now to invite your attention to a problem of nation-wide 
scope—the problem of postal finances. The Postal Service began oper- 
ations under the Federal Government in April, 1789. For the remainder 
of the fiscal year postal revenues amounted to $7,510, The postal ex- 
penditures were $7,560. Thus the first postal deficit was $50, incurred 
in the last three months of the fiscal year 1789. 

It was the idea of the founders, when the Federal Constitution was 
adopted, that the Postal Service should be self-sustaining. They be- 
lieved that the transportation of letters, newspapers, and pamphlets 
for their fellow citizens was a personal and private service, just as 
would be the transportation of their persons or their merchandise, and 
that the users of the mails in the aggregate should pay for the service. 
The act of February 20, 1792, establishing the post office and post 
roads, provided that the Postmaster General should defray the expense 
of carrying the mails from the postal reyenues, no other fund being 
placed at his disposal. 

For the first 60 years of our country’s life the Postal Service was 
entirely self-supporting, although in some years the expenditures ex- 
ceeded the revenues by nominal amounts. With the discovery of gold 
in California and the migrations of population to the Far West, Con- 
gress began to encourage the establishment of transportation routes to 
the new frontiers as a stimulus to colonization. The cost of maintain- 
ing these routes was very large and the revenues from operating them 
at first were small. Large sums were expended also in this period for 
railway and ocean mail contracts, the purpose being not so much to 
facilitate the movement of the mails as to subsidize the struggling 
railroad and steamship companies. Although the wisdom of this policy 
from a national viewpoint can not be questioned, it resulted in loading 
the postal revenues with a huge burden, which was not a proper charge 
against postal funds. In my judgment the cardinal mistake was made 
80 years ago in not distinguishing between expenditures for Postal 
Service and the expenditures for nonpostal services which Congress re- 
quired the Post Office Department to inaugurate and supervise. 

There is, of course, no objection to the placing upon the Post Office 
Department the responsibility of carrying on activities which are 
essentially nonpostal if Congress in its wisdom sees fit so to do. The 
point I am making is that these nonpostal services performed for the 
benefit of the public generally should not be charged against postal 
revenues, but should be charged to and paid from the general revenue 
funds of the Government. 

The practice suggested has not been followed heretofore, as you know, 
so that from 1852 to the present time there have been but eight years 
in which the postal revenues have exceeded the expenditures, a con- 
siderable portion of which time being in the period of the World War 
when emergency postal rates were in effect. 

For the fiscal year 1928 the audited excess of expenditures over 
postal receipts was $32,000,000; for the fiscal year 1929 it was $85,- 
000,000. Deducting from this sum $35,000,000 which was expended at 
the direction of Congress for nonpostal services and services for which 
no compensation was received, leaves a strictly postal deficit of ap- 
proximately $50,000,000, which was made good by taxpayers generally 
without regard to the extent to which they used postal facilities, or, 
indeed, whether they used them at all. 

As I stated at the outset, the business of the Post Office Depart- 
ment is essentially that of a public utility. Like any other properly 
managed public utility, it should conduct its operations without 
financial loss; that is to say, its rates of charge to the public should 
be adjusted so as to provide an income sufficient in the aggregate to 
pay the cost of all of its services. There is no more logie and justifica- 
tion in asking the Government to transport your private mail for less 
than cost than there would be in asking an electric-light company to 
light your house, or a telephone company to furnish you with long- 
distance service for less than cost. 

As far as we can, we sre endeavoring to cut down operating costs. 
We are surveying the organization and administration of all the larger 
post offices with a view to introducing labor-saving machinery and 
eliminating unnecessary operations and personnel, but the progress 
which can be made toward wiping out the postal deficit by cutting oper- 
ating costs is definitely limited. Congress fixes the wage rates of postal 
employees; it fixes their hours of labor and their leave privileges. It 
provides against the dismissal of employees except in cases of gross 
misconduct. It reviews with great jealousy such details of operation 
as the consolidation of rural routes for the purpose of reducing the 
number of rural carriers, with the result that the department is not 
permitted to bring about these consolidations except as rural carriers die 
or retire. 

The Postal Service carries letter mail, newspapers, magazines, circular 
matter, and parcel post, all at different rates. It gives money-order 
service, C. O. D. service, speciallelivery service, registry service, for 
which it charges specified fees. Obviously some of these rates and 
fees are Inadequate and must be increased if the service as a whole is 
to be made self-sustaining. 
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There are wide and sometimes violent differences of opinion as to 
which rates should be increased. Some say that second-class rates are 
too low, others say that parcel-post rates should be increased. In 
considering this question it must be remembered that the Post Office 
Department, with respect to all of its services except the carrying of 
sealed-letter mail, has the keenest competition. The railroads, express 
companies, trucking companies, steamships, and other common carriers 
compete with it in the carrying of magazines, circulars, printed adver- 
tising matter, and merchandise of every kind. The banks, express com- 
panies and telegraph companies compete with the department in the 
transportation and transfer of funds. The savings banks, of course, 
compete with the department in postal-savings activities, A horizontal 
increase in all postal rates would unquestionably drive much of our 
present business out of the mails altogether, leaving the postal estab- 
lishment with substantially the same organization, the same plant 
facilities, and same overhead, but with a greatly diminished volume of 
business, Such a solution would undoubtedly tend rather to increase 
than to decrease the deficit. 

From the experiences of public utilities which perform mixed or varied 
services has developed a rule for determining rates, the soundness of 
which is generally conceded. It is this: That each class of service should 
pay the entire cost directly attributable to that service; that is to say, 
the amount which would not be expended if that service were not ren- 
dered ; and that in addition each class of service should be charged with 
so much of the residual costs, that is, the costs which would be incurred 
whether that particular class of service were rendered or not, as the 
traffic will bear. Care must be taken of course to see to it that the 
application of this formula does not result in rates for particular classes 
or particular services which would either create a disproportionate de- 
mand for some services or would wholly divert the performance of some 
services to competitors. 

This probably sounds somewhat abstruse. Perhaps an illustration will 
made the point clearer. The entire structure of the Postal Service has 
been built about the transportation of sealed mail, which was the first 
and is still the primary function of the Postal Service. In order that 
the sealed communications of representatives of our Government, as 
well as of its citizens, might be assured of absolute security and privacy 
at the beginning of our history the Government itself was given a 
monopoly of the transportation of sealed letter mail. It is conceded 
that private enterprise can properly and successfully perform all postal 
functions except those pertaining to sealed letter mail. Thus, from the 
outset the rule has obtained that first-class mail determines not only 
the means of transportation to be used, but the frequency of dispatch by 
railway, star route, motor vehicle, aircraft, and carrier services. It is 
the first-class mail also which determines the location of post offices and 
substations. First-class mail is given preferential treatment throughout 
the entire postal establishment. At every stage it is handled with the 
maximum speed and security. It bears special privileges and immuni- 
ties of privacy. All other mail matter must give way to mail of the 
first class, and, necessarily, all other mail matter receives incidental and 
deferred treatment. The facilities of the Postal Service have been 
brought into being basically because of the requirements for collecting, 
moving, and for delivering the first-class mail. 

The cost of moving mail matter of other classes and of performing 
special services is therefore proportionately very much less than it 
would be if it were necessary to create particular facilities for them. 
There is ample justification for low rates on mail of the second class, 
third class, and parcel post if we accept the principle that these classes 
should be charged only with that portion of the aggregate cost of the 
postal service which results directly from their having been introduced 
in the mails, plus an amount which in the aggregate will not operate 
to drive business to competitors. It is a fact that the railroad com- 
panies in many instances make a lower rate to the publie generally for 
transporting some of the commodities which constitute second, third, 
and fourth class matter than they require the Government to pay them 
for carrying such matter in the mails. It is obvious, therefore, that 
the Post Office Department can carry such commodities only by making 
a.rate which will be lower than its costs. It will be appreciated, I am 
sure, that in weighing any proposal for an increase in rates the Post 
Office Department must give consideration to competitive conditions. 
Expert opinion agrees that but small headway can be made toward 
balancing the post office budget by increasing rates on subordinate 
classes of mail or on the special services. 

The postal-rate problem is not essentially different from the problem 
of rate making for rail transportation. Manifestly freight rates are not 
based directly upon the cost of service. They bear a much closer rela- 
tionship to the character and value of the commodity and the value of 
the service to the shipper. Thus the shipper pays higher rates on silk 
than he does on cement and lumber. Similar illustrations can be sup- 
plied from other industries. In the petroleum business, for instance, 
if selling prices were fixed on the basis of an arithmetical division of 
production costs, the highest grade of gasoline would be sold for sub- 
stantially the same price as the lowest grade of fuel oil. 

In the commercial world the market value of commodities is commonly 
fixed with much less regard to direct costs of production than to the 
logical effect of the law of supply and demand. 
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We are of the opinion that the present postage rate on first-class 
mail is too low, taking into consideration the value of the first-class 
mail service to postal patrons. The present rate has been in effect 


since 1885, except during a brief period during the war with Germany 
when emergency rates were in force. Since 1916 there has been an 


increase of 82 per cent in the second-class rate, an increase of 21 per 
cent in the third-class rate, and an average increase of 10 per cent in 
the parcel-post rate. But in a period of greatly increased commodity 
prices and steadily mounting labor and service costs the Post Office 
Department has maintained unchanged for 45 years the selling price of 


its basic commodity—first-class nmail. If we take into account the 


reduced purchasing power of the dollar in the period to which reference 


is made, the 2-cent postage rate of 1885 is equivalent to 334 cents at 


the present time. If we take into account the relative wage to labor 
generally, the 2-cent rate in 1885 is equivalent to 7 cents at the present 
time. This means that if postage rates had been increased to the 
average level of commodities, the first-class rate to-day would be 8% 
cents an ounce; and if postage rates had been increased in the same 
ratio as wages and services, the letter rate to-day would be 7 cents 
an ounce. We are getting from two to three times more for our postal 
dollar in the sending of letters than for any other dollar which we 
spend. 

While the Post Office Department has not yet completed its study of 
this problem, from the data on hand there seems to be no doubt but 
that an increase in the first-class mail rate is justified, both on theo- 
retical and practical grounds. We believe that a 2%4-cent rate for the 
present would balance our budget, and it is not unlikely that this 
increase will soon be recommended to Congress. 

You will note, I said the increase proposed would balance the Post 
Office Department budget for the present. It is my duty to call your 
attention to the fact that more than 30 different proposals, inspired by 
organized groups of postal workers are now pending in Congress pro- 
viding for special benefits to such postal workers, the aggregate addi- 
tional cost of which, if these proposals should be approved by Congress, 
would be more than $150,000,000 per year. Most of these measures 
would provide further increases in the compensation of various groups 
of postal workers. Some would add to the existing leave privileges, 
others would provide for increases of compensation based on longevity. 
Still others would provide additional pay for overtime work at special 
rates. 

One of the proposals most urgently pressed at the present time would 
provide for the adoption of a 44-hour week throughout the entire Postal 
Service, in lieu of the present 48-hour week. This measure is sometimes 
referred to as the Saturday half holiday bill. If this bill should become 
a law and the postal establishment should continue the present facilities 
for the collection, movement, and distribution of the mails on Saturday 
afternoon, about $13,500,000 a year would be added to the postal deficit. 
In the event the 44-hour week bill should become a law the administra- 
tion will be disposed to regard it as a declaration of policy on the part 
of Congress that the postal establishment should close its doors, sus- 
pend its regular service at mid-day on Saturday, and give to its 
patrons between Saturday noon and Monday morning only the very 
Meager service which is now given on Sundays and holidays. In other 
words, it is our judgment that the benefits accruing from such a measure 
to postal workers should be paid for by a curtailment of the service to 
postal patrons rather than by imposing an additional burden of more 
than $13,000,000 upon the general taxpayers. 

Another bill that is deserving of special mention would increase the 
vacation period of postal workers from 15 to 30 days a year, exclusive 
of Sundays and holidays, and the authorized sick leave from 10 to 30 
days a year. This bill, if it should become a law, would add approxi 
mately $21,000,000 a year to our operating expenses. 

There have been two general increases in the salaries of postal work- 
ers since the World War, one in 1920 and one in 1925. Each time it 
was supposed that the wage rates had been adjusted to correspond with 
comparable wages of employees in private industry. By these two 
adjustments the average of postal salaries was increased 84.8 per cent 
over the pre-war wage level. At the same time, we believe that postal 
employees have been dealt with more than fairly in the matter of leave 
privileges. They are allowed 15 days’ vacation, exclusive of Sundays 
and holidays, with pay each year. They are also allowed 10 days’ sick 
leave with pay each year. This sick leave is cumulative; that is to 
say, an employee who takes no sick leave for any one year is entitled 
to 20 days in the succeeding year. If he passes two years without ill- 
ness, he may take 30 days sick leave in the third year, and so on to a 
maximum of six months. 

Postal employees also have the benefit of the retirement system, being 
eligible to retire on an annuity at ages varying from 62 to 65 years. 
While theoretically employees are supposed to bear a share of the cost 
of this pension system by a deduction from their monthly pay, as a 
matter of fact salary schedules have been adjusted with a view to 
absorbing this deduction, so that virtually the Government is defraying 
the entire cost of the retirement system. There are, of course, many 
other benefits that are peculiar to Government employment which differ- 
entiate it from employment in competitive industry. Government work 
is continuous; there are no slack periods. There is no shutting down 
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for inventory. Salary raises generalty are automatic, based upon 
length of service rather than upon efficiency. The worker under the 
civil service laws and regulations owns his job. He can be separated 
from it only for manifest misconduct. I can not refrain from believing 
that the average citizen who is compelled to scratch for a living, per- 
haps at times to walk the streets in search of employment, and who 
nevertheless is called upon directly or indirectly, to pay taxes to sup- 
port the essential activities of his Government must believe that the 
postal worker is well compensated at the present time. 

I do not wish to be understood to say that the present laws pertain- 
ing to the compensation and conditions of employment of postal workers 
are perfect—that they can not be improved. I believe that the Govern- 
ment should be a model employer and should treat the men and women 
in its service not merely justly, but generously. However, our para- 
mount obligation is to the public; above everything else we must be just 
to the taxpayer who supports our Government, and we should grant 
no special benefits or privileges to Government workers that are not 
available to the great body of our citizens. Paradoxical as it may 
seem, the unjust burdens which not infrequently are placed upon tax- 
payers are due in a large measure to their own neglect of essential 
duties of citizenship. Members of our legislative bodies hear too much 
from the small organized groups and too little from taxpayers as 
a whole. 

All of our financial troubles in the Post Office Department seem to me 
to result from the disregard by Congress of the fundamental fact that 
in its strictly postal activities the department is a Government owned 
and operated public utility, performing without profit a number of 
different services for its citizens as individuals; that as such it should 
be reimbursed by its pations for the sum of its necessary expenditures, 
If Congress would adhere to the rule laid down by the founders of our 
Government, that adequate postal revenues must be provided by law 
before additional charges against the service may be incurred, at once 
would disappear the progressively Increasing postal deficit and with it 
the pressure for unwarranted special legislation in favor of organized 
postal workers. 


COMPLETION OF OHIO RIVER PROJECT—ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I ask to have printed in the 
Recorp an address delivered by the President of the United 
States at Louisville, Ky., on October 23, 1929, on the completion 
of the Ohio River 9-foot canalization project. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


To my fellow citizens: I am sure it is a great disappointment that 
this meeting could not have been held upon the water front, as planned. 
It seemed to me that the plan of your committee for me to address you 
upon the policies of this administration in waterway development from 
the pilot house of the steamer upon which we arrived at Louisville this 
evening had a peculiar fitness. 

I was greatly relieved, however, when you changed that plan. The 
enthusiasm of the citizens of Louisville for waterway development was 
well shown by the thousands who met us upon our arrival, and I fear 
that their earnestness for that cause would have led them to brave the 
cold rain and sleet, even at the risk of health. 

During the day we have completed the journey from Cincinnati to 
Louisville as part of the celebration of the Ohio Valley upon the com- 
pletion of the improvement of the Ohio River into a modern waterway. 

The river has now been formally opened to traffic from above Pitts- 
burgh, 1,000 miles to Cairo, on the Mississippi, from which point an- 
other 1,000 miles of modernized waterway leads to the sea at New 
Orleans. By dams and locks, by dredging and revetments, we have 
transformed the Ohio River from a stream of shallows, ofttimes danger- 
ous even to rafts, into a canalized waterway of an assured 9 feet of 
depth at all seasons. This transformation will not revive the romantic 
steamboatin’ days of Mark Twain, but it will move more goods. 

The picturesque floating palaces of Mark Twain’s day drew 2 or 3 
feet of water and, even then, found their way precariously around the 
bends among the snags and over sand bars. In time they were unable 
to compete with the spreading railroads, and river navigation passed 
into its Dark Ages. But now is its day of renaissance. Upon deep and 
regular channels unromantic Diesel tugs now tow long trains of steel 
barges. What the river has lost in romance it has gained in tonnage, 
for in steamboatin’ days 500 tons was a great cargo, while to-day 10,000 
tons is moved with less men and less fuel. It is thus by deeper channels 
and new inventions that our rivers come back as great arteries of com- 
merce after half a century of paralysis. And the new waterways are 
not competitive but complementary to our great and efficient railways. 
It is the history of transportation that an increase of facilities and a 
cheapening of transportation increase the volume of traffic. 

In the steamboatin’ days the rivers were the great arteries for travel. 
Those who must hurry will have little inclination to journey by river 


steamers, but those who wish recreation may well return to this magnifi-- 


cent and powerful river. The majesty of the Ohio was born of the Ice 
Age, half a million years ago. Its beauty remains to-day undisturbed 
by our improvements, and will remain long after our Nation and race 
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have been replaced with some other civilization. And those who love 
the glories of “Ole Man River“ may now again find rest and food for 
the soul in travel on its currents, 

The Ohio has a large place in the history of our race. On this route 
250 years ago birch canoes carried La Salle and his first party of white 
men into the wilderness of the Middle West. He was the first to visit 
the falls of Louisville, whose roar is this moment in my ears. Down 
this valley through succeeding centuries poured the great human tide 
that pioneered the greatest agricultural migration in history. In turn 
came the explorer, the trapper, the early settler, the sweep of farmers 
ever pressing back the frontier in search of virgin land and independent 
home, the merchant, the manufacturer, the city builder, until this great 
valley is to-day one of the rich places of the earth. It is rich not alone 
in the sense of property but in the sense of happy and independent 
homes of virile men and women. From forefathers schooled of courage, 
adventure, and independence, of a spirit tempered by hardships, have 
sprung a race of men and women who have oft given leadership to the 
building of our Republic. ' 

The improvement of this great water route bas been ever present in 
the vision of our statesmen. George Washington first voiced its poten- 
tiality to our new-born Nation. In reporting on one of his early jour- 
neys he said: 

“Prompted by these actual observations, I could not help taking a 
more extensive view of the vast inland navigation possibilities of the 
United States, both from maps and the observations of others as well 
as myself, and could not but be struck with the immense extent and 
importance of it and with the goodness of that Providence which has 
dealt its forces to us in so profuse a hand. Would to God that we may 
have the wisdom and courage to improve them.” 

To-day, after this 160 years, Washington's prayer is come true in a 
greater sense than even he dreamed. Other Presidents in succession 
over our history have striven for its development, from Jefferson on 
down. Lincoln's first political speech was a plea for its improvement, 
Our Nation sometimes moves slowly, but its will is not to be thwarted. 
It has been a gigantic task, this transformation of the Ohio. It rep- 
resents an expenditure and a labor half as great as the construction of 
the Panama Canal. Like many current problems, the development of 
our rivers is never a finished accomplishment; it must march with the 
progress of life and invention. 

While I am proud to be the President who witnesses the apparent 
completion of its improvement, I have the belief that some duy new 
inventions and new pressures of population will require its further de- 
velopment. In some generation to come they will, perhaps, look back 
at our triumph in building a channel 9 feet in depth in the same way 
that we look at the triumph of our forefathers when, having cleared the 
snags and bars, they announced that a boat drawing 2 feet of water 
could pass safely from Pittsburgh to New Orleans. Yet for their times 
and means they, too, accomplished a great task. It is the river that Is 
permanent; it is one of God's gifts to man, and with each succeeding 
generation we will advance in our appreciation and our use of it. And 
with each generation it will grow in the history and tradition of our 
Nation. 

And while we celebrate the completion and connection of a great 
waterway 2,000 miles, from Pittsburgh to New Orleans, we have still 
unfinished tasks in improvement of our other great waterways up to the 
standurds we have established upon the Ohio. 

Some have doubted the wisdom of these improvements. I have dis- 
cussed the subject many times and in many places before now, and I 
shall not repeat the masses of facts and figures. The American people, 
I believe, are convinced. What they desire is action, not argument. 
I may, however, mention that as the improvement of the Ohio and its 
tributaries has marched section by section during this past 12 years 
the traffic has grown from 25,000,000 tons to over 50,000,000 tons 
annually. Yet it is only to-day this great branch line is connected with 
the main trunk of this transportation system, the Mississippi. It is only 
now that the full movement of goods can take place between the great 
cities of Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Louisville, on one hand, and St. Louis, 
Memphis, New Orleans, and the wide ocean on the other, 

With the completion of our national job on the Ohio, with the 


celebration of this day, we can well turn our minds toward the other 


great jobs in waterway improvement which lie before us, The Ohio is 
but one segment of the natural inland waterways with which Provi- 
dence has blessed us. We have completed the modernization of but one 
other of the great segments of this system—that of the lower Mis- 
sissippi. 

Five or six years ago I had opportunity to join with those many 
representatives of the mid-West in council as to the method by which 
we could strengthen national interest in the energetic development of 
the other parts of this great system. At that time I suggested that all 
these tributaries of the Mississippi and the Great Lakes comprised a 
single great transportation system. That it must be developed in 
vision of the whole and not in parts. 

Without delaying to traverse the detailed ramifications of these great 
natural waterways, I may well summarize their present condition and 
enunciate the policies of my administration in respect to them: 
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First, As a general and broad policy I favor modernizing of every 
part of our waterways which will show economie justification in aid 
of our farmers and industries. 

Second. The Mississippi system comprises over 9,000 miles of navi- 
| gable streams. I find that about 2,200 miles have now been modernized 
to 9 feet in depth, and about 1,400 miles have been modernized to at 
least 6 feet in depth. Therefore some 5,000 miles are yet to be con- 
nected or completed so as to be of purpose to modern commerce. We 
should establish a 9-foot depth in the trunk system. While it is de- 
sirable that some of the tributaries be made accessible to traffic at 
6 or 7 feet, yet we should in the long view look forward to increasing 
this latter depth as fast as traffic justifies it. 

This administration will insist upon building these waterways as we 
would build any other transportation system— that is, by extending its 
ramifications solidly outward from the main trunk lines. Substantial 
traffic or public service can not be developed upon a patchwork of dis- 
connected local improvements and intermediate segments. Such patch- 
work has in past years been the sink of hundreds of millions of public 
money, 

Third. We must design our policies so as to establish private enter- 
prise in substitution for Government operation of the barges and craft 
upon these waterways. We must continue Government barge lines 
through the pioneering stages, but we must look forward to private 
initiative not only as the cheapest method of operation but as the only 
way to assured and adequate public service. 

Fourth. We should complete the entire Mississippi system within the 
next five years. We shall then have built a great north and south trunk 
waterway entirely across our country from the Gulf to the northern 
boundaries, and a great east and west route, halfway across the United 
States. Through the tributaries we shall have created a network of 
transportation. We shall then have brought a dozen great cities into 
direct communication by water; we shall have opened cheaper trans- 
portation of primary goods to the farmers and manufacturers of over 
a score of States. y 

Fifth. At the present time we have completed 746 miles of intra- 
coastal canals. We still have approximately 1,000 miles to build. We 
should complete this program over a period of less than 10 years. 

Sixth. We should continue improvement of the channels in the Great 
Lakes; we should determine and construct those works necessary for 
stabilizing the lake levels. 

Seventh. One of the most vital improvements to transportation on the 
North American Continent is the removal of the obstacles in the St. 
Lawrence River to ocean-going vessels inward to the Great Lakes. 
Our Nation should undertake to do its part whenever our Canadian 
friends have overcome those difficulties which lie in the path of their 
making similar undertakings. I may say that I have seen a statement 
published lately that this improvement would cost such a huge sum as 
to make {ft entirely uneconomical and prohibitive. To that I may 
answer that after we have disposed of the electrical power we could 
contract the entire construction for less than $200,000,000, divided 
between the two Governments and spread over a period of 10 years. 

Eighth. We shall expedite the work of flood control on the lower 
Mississippi in every manner possible. In the working out of plans we 
find it necessary to reconsider one portion of the project—that is, the 
flood way below the Arkansas—but work in other directions will proceed 
in such fashion that there will be no delay of its completion under the 
10-year program assigned to it. 

Ninth. With the increasing size of ocean-going vessels and the con- 
stantly expanding volume of our commerce, we must maintain unceasing 
development of our harbors and the littoral waterways which extend 
inland from them. 

Tenth. The total construction of these works which I have mentioned 
amounts to projects three and four times as great as the Panama 
Canal. In order that there may be no failure in administration, and 
as an indication of our determination to pursue these works with 
resolution, we have in the past month entirely recast the organization 

| of this executive staff in the Government. With the approval of the 
Secretary of War, and under the newly appointed Chief of Engineers, 
we have assigned to each of these major projects a single responsible 
engineer. We thus secure a modern business organization, direct 
responsibility, and continuous administration. We wish to see these 
projects completed with all the expedition which sound engineering 
will permit. We shall be able by this means to place responsibility 
without question in failure and to give credit without question to the 
men who bring these great projects to successful completion. 

At the present time we are expending approximately $85,000,000 
per annum on new construction and maintenance of these works. To 
complete these programs within the periods I have mentioned will 
require an increase in the Government outlay by about $10,000,000 
per annum, not including the St. Lawrence; at most, including that 
item, an increase in our expenditures of, say, $20,000,000 a year. A 
considerable proportion of this will end in five years’ time. It is of 
the nature of a capital investment. 

This annual increase is equal to the cost of one-half of one battleship. 
If we are so fortunate as to save this annual outlay on naval construc- 
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tion as the result of the forthcoming naval conference in London, 
nothing could be a finer or more vivid conversion of swords to plow- 
shares. 

To carry forward all these great works is not a dream of the vision- 
arles—it is the march of the Nation. We are reopening the great 
trade routes upon which our continent developed. This development 
is but an interpretation of the needs and pressures of population, of 
industry, and civilization. They are threads in that invisible web which 
knits our national life. They are not local in their benefits. They are 
universal in promoting the prosperity of the Nation. It is our duty as 
Statesmen to respond to these needs, to direct them with intelligence, 
with skill, with economy, with courage. 

A nation makes no loss by devotion of some of its current income 
to the improvement of its estate. That is an obligation we owe to 
our children and grandchildren. I do not measure the future of 
Amercia in terms of our lifetime. God has truly blessed us with great 
resources. It is our duty to make them available to our people. 


PURPOSES AND AIMS OF MISSISSIPPI VALLEY ASSOCIATION 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, following the address by 
the President, which I have asked to have printed in the RECORD, 
I ask that there may be printed in the Recorp a statement of 
the purposes and resolutions passed at the Eleventh Annual 
Convention of the Mississippi Valley Association held at St. 
Louis, Mo., November 11 and 12, 1929. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF PURPOSES AND RESOLUTIONS 
PREAMELE 


It is one of the privileges of the citizens of a free Government that 
voluntary organizations can be formed to freely and fully give voice te 
the sentiments of the people. Such expressions serve to guide those who 
are in publie office and bring to the attention of our Senators and Con- 
gressmen the needs and wishes of their constituents. Therefore, we, 
the delegates to the eleventh annual meeting of the Mississippi Valley 
Association, held in St. Louls, Mo., November 11 and 12, 1929, hereby 
state and approve the following declarations representing as we do the 
commercial, industrial, and agricultural interests of 26 States located 
between the Rocky Mountains and the Alleghenies. 


GENERAL PURPOSES 


This association since its organization has been devoted to the de- 
velopment, completion, and use of a great Mississippi Valley system of 
inland waterways supplementing our railways and connecting at Gulf 
ports with our American flag overseas steamship lines, all to serve the 
vast empire which we represent. We feel, therefore, the utmost pride 
and satisfaction in the fact that a program looking to the accomplish- 
ment of our purpose has the approval of the administration, and that 
we can now look forward with renewed confidence to the completion of 
our plans. 

PANAMA CANAL AND THE OHIO RIVER 


We glory in the triumph of American engineering as evidenced by the 
Panama Canal, which has greatly added to the agricultural, industrial, 
and commercial welfare of the seaboard States. We feel that economic 
justice demands similar opportunities for the States of the interior, and 
especially for the benefit of the great agricultural sections of our coun- 
try. We congratulate the Board of Army Engineers on the successful 
completion of the great project on the Ohio River, with its 50 locks and 
dàms now ready to serve the shippers of that territory. 


FIVE-YEAR COMPLETION PROGRAM 


But no system of transportation can be deemed finished and capable 
of rendering its full service until it has been completed as a whole, and 
we feel most strongly that the necessary funds should be made available 
for that purpose. We urge that all Government projects on these rivers 
should be completed within a period of five years. The economic loss 
occasioned by delay amounts to a much greater sum than can be saved 
by slow, piecemeal methods. For this reason we urge that the author- 
ized projects should be pushed with all the energy that sound engineer- 
ing can suggest, and that work on all sections of this great system 
should be carried on concurrently so that the people of the great empire 
to be served will receive the benefits within the shortest possible time. 


STANDARD-GAGE 9-POOT CHANNELS 

The system should be standardized on a basis of a channel depth of 
not less than 9 feet, and locks, bridges, terminals, and floating equip- 
ment should be harmonized with this view in mind and should conform 
to an adopted standard. The connection between this system and the 
Great Lakes system, which is the most successful inland waterway 
in the world, should be made by the adoption and improvement of 
the Illinois and Des Plaines Rivers and the Sanitary Canal from Chi- 
cago to the Mississippi River as a Federal project and an essential 
link in the unification of our inland waterways. To this end, diversion 
of water from the Great Lakes is essential and compensating works to 
provide maximum depths in the interlake channels should be provided. 
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The main lines north and south on the Mississippi River from Minne- 
apolis to New Orleans and connecting waterways and east and west 
from the upper reaches of the Ohio and its tributaries, such as the 
Ohio and Lake Erie Canal and the great Kanawha and the Tennessee 
and Cumberland, up the Missouri to Sioux City and to a point as far 
north as a satisfactory channel can be secured, the Intracoastal Canal 
from New Orleans to Corpus Christi, Tex., the Alabama-Coosa, the 
Arkansas River, and Red River are vital parts and maln arteries of 
this system and should be improved with the least possible delay. 
THE MISSOURI RIVER 

We urge that the surveys authorized by Congress should be com- 
pleted at an early date, the limitation of $12,000,000 in the upper Mis- 
souri be eliminated, and all work be prosecuted with the utmost dis- 
patch. We also urge that a survey of the upper Missouri River be 
made from Sioux City to Fort Benton, Mont., with a view of obtaining 
a navigable channel as far northwest as practicable. 


NEW PROJECTS 


We recommend to Congress further improvement of the Warrior River, 
the adoption of a 9-foot project on the Chattahoochee River, and the 
development of the Intracoastal Canal from the present terminus of the 
approved project in Pensacola Bay to its connection with the Apalachi- 
cola River and the extension of this waterway through the adoption of 
the Trans-Florida Canal across north Florida and south Georgia to its 
connection with the Intracoastal Canal of the Atlantic Deeper Water- 
ways. 

Essential to inland navigation, and to the agricultural and industrial 
welfare of the Mississippi River system, is the control, conservation, and 
utilization for beneficial purposes of the now wasted and destructive 
flood waters of the valley, and sites for such conservation should be 
widely distributed so as to accomplish the greatest possible economic 
benefit to the upper basin area. 

It is obvious that under these conditions the appropriations should be 
sufficiently increased to insure the completion of the whole system within 
five years. 

JOINT RAIL AND BARGE RATES 

We wish to express our approval and appreciation of the legislation 
enacted by Congress known as the Denison bill, which extends the opera- 
tions of the Inland Waterways Corporation, increases its capital, and 
provides for joint routes, rates, and divisions of revenue with the rail 
carriers. While we believe in the principle of private ownership and 
operation of transportation facilities we feel that the Inland Waterways 
Corporation should be owned by the Government until common carriers 
under private ownership can be made secure in their operation. 


WATER TERMINALS 


We most emphatically urge all municipalities to arrange proper termi- 
nals suitable and adequate for the handling of business in connection 
with the movement of freight on the rivers and the transfer of this 
freight to other carriers. We urge the need for riverside locations for 
storage elevators, and we call the attention of the Federal Farm Board 
to this need and request that they investigate the economic benefits to 
be derived from the installation of such facilities. We stand ready to 
cooperate with any municipality or State in the passage of the necessary 
legislation to obtain the funds for these purposes. 

MERCHANT MARINE 

Our inland waterways, with the rail lines, connect with the steam- 
ship services established by the United States Shipping Board out of 
our Gulf ports, thus giving our vast territory an efficient means of 
access of the markets of the world. Every link in this chain is a vital 
one, and the services rendered are of inestimable value to the agricul- 
tural and manufacturing interests of the entire valley. We favor the 
private ownership and operation of these lines under the provisions of 
section 7 of the merchant marine act, 1920. The wise provisions of this 
law are for the purpose of preventing outside domination and to insure 
competitive service and rates, and we believe and urge as a vital neces- 
sity for the success of the entire inland waterway program that these 
steamship lines when sold be sold to local private companies who are 
interested in the success of the business originating on our waterways. 

We urge the Government to continue its policy of awarding mail con- 
tracts to the local private companies who bave purchased these lines in 
accordance with the clear intent of Congress and the understanding of 
the people who urge the enactment of these laws. We urge the admini- 
stration to carry out the assurances given when these lines were pur- 
chased in good faith, and we feel that the success of our entire water- 
way program is dependent upon ownership and operation of the shipping 
facilities friendly to the regions served. 

SUPPORT OF ADMINISTRATION 5 


We take pride in the statesmanlike public utterances of our great 
President, Herbert Hoover, who has been the leader in the movement for 
the development of our waterways. We congratulate him on the far- 
sighted judgment which he has shown in urging these profects. We 
believe that the American people are most fortunate in having his leader- 
ship at this time. We urge upon Congress the cooperation necessary 
for the passage of legislation to carry out his plans. We feel that the 
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development of the inland-waterways system will extend to the agricul- 
tural interests of this country a necessary relief; that it will place the 
Middle West on a parity with the parts of the United States which are 
close to water transportation. We believe that the railroads, which 
are operating in that section of the country, will be greatly benefited by 
the industrial and commercial expansion which will follow the advent 
of water transportation. 
FARM RELIDE 

We believe that by the reduction of transportation costs the pro- 
ducers of agricultural products wili recelve a higher return without 
penalizing consumers in other sections of the country. We ask for 
no advantage but make our plea for economic justice, 

When the great program that we have outlined has been completed 
we believe that there will be many other streams which can be im- 
proved and areas which can be developed to add to the wealth of the 
Nation and the carrying out of the policies herein outlined will un- 
doubtedly enormously benefit the Nation as a whole and will greatly 
enlarge the buying power of the Mississippi Valley. 

THANKS TO ST. Lovis 

We wish to express our deep thanks to the people of St. Louis for 
the entertainment they have furnished us and tbe courtesies they have 
extended to us, and also to the press and to the radio broadcasting 
station KMOX for the cooperation they have shown us in giving 
publicity to the proceedings of this convention, and we urge the editors 
of every newspaper in the entire Mississippi Valley to publish the 
declarations which we have adopted so that our people will know the 
purposes and aims of our organization, and we recommend that the 
board of directors instruct the secretary to place these declarations in 
the hands of each and every publisher in the Mississipp! Valley. 

Resolutions committee: Stewart Gilman, chairman, Sioux City, Iowa: 
Walter Parker, secretary, Fenner & Beane, New Orleans, La.; C. W. 
Asheraft, Florence, Ala,; Capt. W. L. Berry, Ayer & Lord Tie Co., 
Paducah, Ky.; E. E. Blake, chairman of flood control, Chamber of Com- 
merce, Oklahoma City, Okla.; R. A. Brown, president R. A. Brown & 
Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Andrew P. Calhoun, American Barge Line Co., 
Louisville, Ky.; J. Ralston Cargill, secretary-treasurer Chamber of Com- 
merce, Columbus, Ga.; J. B. Carter, secretary Associated Industries of 
Arkansas, Pine Bluff, Ark.; F. B. Chamberlain, president F. B. Cham- 
berlain Co., St. Louis, Mo.; W. Y. Dow, Morton Salt Co., Chicago, III.; 
J. P. Edgar, president Nappy Feed Mills, Memphis, Tenn.; C. H. 
Entsminger, president C. H. Entsminger Lumber Co., Chamberlain, 8. 
Dak.; W. B, Estes, Chamber of Commerce, Oklahoma City, Okla.; C. C. 
Gilbert, secretary Tennessee Manufacturers’ Association, Nashville, 
Tenn.; F. P. Glass, publisher Montgomery Advertiser, Montgomery, Ala. ; 
Gov. Bibb Graves, Montgomery, Ala.; S. A. Greene, mayor Council 
Bluffs, Iowa; A. T. Griffith, president Boating Publishing Co., Peoria, 
III.; G. S. Hensley, vice president Whitney National Bank, New Orleans, 
La.; William Holden, secretary Chamber of Commerce, Tulsa, Okla. ; 
W. K. Kavanangh, president Southern Coal, Coke & Mining Co., St. 
Louis, Mo.; John H. Kelly, editor Sioux City Tribune, Sioux City, 
Towa; J, A. Kerper, secretary dock commission, Dubuque, Iowa; C. F. 
Keyes, president board of estimates and taxation, Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
Arthur W. Kleinschnitz, traffic manager Minnesota State Prison, Still- 
water, Minn.; Louls Kranitz, St. Joseph, Mo.; George C. Lambert, 
chairman River Improvement Commission of Minnesota, St. Paul, 
Minn.; A. W. Mackie, Combustion Equipment Co., Kansas City, Mo.; 
Roy Miller, active vice president Intracoastal Canal Association, Corpus 
Christi, Tex.; W. F. Mulvihill, supervisor Illinois waterway construc- 
tion, State of Ilinois, Chicago, III.: Judge A. K. Nippert, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; N. O. Pedrick, Mississippi Shipping Co., New Orleans, La.; 
B. F. Peek, vice president Deere & Co., Moline, III.; Robert Isham Ran- 
dolph, Randolph-Perkins Co., Chicago, III.; Mercer Reynolds, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn,; W. L. Richeson, president New Orleans Board of Trade, 
New Orleans, La.; T. D. Rowan, Chamber of Commerce, Little Rock, 
Ark.; W. H. Sammons, editor Sioux City Journal, Sioux City, lowa; 
J. P. Schuh, Schuh Drug Co., Cairo, III.; A. B. Shepherd, president 
Interstate Steamship Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; W. G. Strohm, St, Louis 
Gas & Coke Corporation, Granite City, III.; George E. Sutherland, vice 
president Great Kanawha Valley Improvement Association, Charleston, 
W. Va.; Judge W. P. Warner, Dakota City, Nebr.; W. R. Watson, 
Omaha World Herald, Omaha, Nebr.; W. E. Weir, mayor Gadsden, Ala. ; 
Alex Wilson, city commissioner, Cairo, III.; Mark W. Woods, president 
Woods Bros. Corporation, Lincoln, Nebr.; F. P. Zimmermann, Western 
Cartridge Co., Alton, III. 

Executive committee of resolutions committee: C. W. Asheraft, Flor- 
ence, Ala.; R. A. Brown, president R. A. Brown & Co., Birmingham, 
Ala.; Andrew P. Calhoun, American Barge Line Co., Loulsville, Ky. ; 
F. B. Chamberlain, president F. B. Chamberlain Co., St. Louis; William 
Holden, secretary Chamber of Commerce, Tulsa, Okla, ; George C. Lam- 
bert, chairman River Improvement Commission of Minnesota, St. Paul, 
Minn.; Roy Miller, active vice president Intracoastal] Canal Association, 
Houston, Tex.; N. O. Pedrick, Mississippi Shipping Co., New Orleans, 
La.; Robert Isham Randolph, Randolph-Perkins Co., Chicago, III.; 
Judge W. P. Warner, Dakota City, Nebr.; W. R. Watson, Omaha World- 
Herald, Omaha, Nebr, 
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NOMINATION OF JOHN J. PARKER FOR SUPREME COURT JUDGE 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, for the convenience of Sena- 
tors in the consideration of the nomination of John G. Parker, 
I ask unanimous consent that there may be printed in the 
RECORD : 

First. Opinion of the circuit court of appeals in the case of 
United Mine Workers against Consolidated Coal & Coke Co.; 

Second. Opinion of the Court of Appeals of New York in the 
case of Interborough Rapid Transit Co. against Lavin; and 

Third. Opinion of the Supreme Court of New York in the case 
of Interborough Rapid Transit Co. against Green et al. 

There being no objection, the opinions referred to were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION, UNITED MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
ET AL. v. Rep JACKET CONSOLIDATED COAL & Coxe CO., AND 11 OTHER 
CASES 

Cireuit Court of Appeals, Fourth Circuit, April 18, 1927 
Nos. 2492-2503 


1. Monopolies, key No. 12(1)—International Organization, United 
Mine Workers of America, is not of itself unlawful “conspiracy in 
restraint of interstate commerce.” (Clayton Act, sec. 6 [Comp. St. 
sec. 8835f].) 

The International Organization, United Mine Workers of America, 
is not of itself an unlawful conspiracy in restraint of interstate trade 
and commerce, in violation of Clayton Act, section 6 (Comp. St. sec. 
8835f), merely because of its extent and purpose to embrace all mine 
workers of the continent. 

[Ed. Note. — For other definitions, see Words and Phrases, First and 
Second Series, Conspiracy.] 

2. Monopolies, key No. 12(1)—Labor union, turning from legitimate 
objects and engaging in conspiracy in restraint of trade, is accountable 
as any other organization. 

When a labor union, lawful in itself, turns aside from its normal 
and legitimate objects and purposes and engages in actual combination 
or conspiracy in restraint of trade, it is accountable therefor in the 
same manner as any other organization. 

3. Monopolies, key No. 24(2)—Evidence held to warrant finding 
that International Organization, United Mine Workers of America, and 
others had engaged in actual conspiracy to restrain interstate trade 
by interfering with business of nonunion mines (Sherman Act [Comp. 
St. sec. 8820 et seq.]). 

In consolidated actions by operators of nonunion coal mines against 
the International Organization, United Mine Workers of America, and 
others, to restrain interference with complainants’ businesses, evidence 
held to warrant finding that defendants had engaged in an actual 
combination in restraint of interstate trade, in violation of Sherman 
Act (Comp. St. sec. 8820 et seq.). 

4. Appeal and error, key No. 1009 (4): Findings of judge in equity 
ease should not be disturbed unless clearly against weight of evidence. 

In injunction suit, findings of trial judge should not be disturbed 
unless it clearly appears either that he has misapprehended the evidence 
or has gone beyond the clear weight thereof. 

5. Monopolies, key No. 13: Conspiracy to interfere with business of 
nonunion coal mines held conspiracy to interfere with interstate com- 
merce. (Sherman Act (Comp. St. sec. 8820 et seq.).) 

Conspiracy of international organization, United Mine Workers of 
America, and others, to interfere with the business of West Virginia non- 
union coal mines producing more than 40,000,000 tons of coal per year, 
more than 90 per cent of which was shipped in interstate commerce, 
held a conspiracy to restrain or interfere with interstate commerce, in 
violation of Sherman Act (Comp. St. sec. 8820 et seq.), particularly 
in view of purpose of defendants to stop shipments. 

6. Monopolies, key No. 12 (1): Conspiracy is violative of Sherman 
Act, where there is intent to restrain interstate trade and appropriate 
scheme, though it does not operate directly on instrumentalities of 
commerce. (Comp. St. sec. 8820 et seq.) 

A conspiracy is in violation of Sherman Act (Comp. St. sec. 8820 
et seq.) where there exists an intent to restrain interstate trade and 
commerce and a scheme appropriate for that purpose, even though it 
does not act directly on the instrumentalities of commerce. 

7. Monopolies, key No. 12 (1): Intent to restrain interstate trade is 
presumed where it is necessary result of things done or contemplated. 

Where the necessary result of things done pursuant to or contemplated 
by a conspiracy is to restrain trade between the States, an intent to so 
restrain trade is presumed. 

8. Monopolies, key No. 24 (2): Coal-mine operators held properly 
joined as plaintiffs in consolidated suits to enjoin labor union’s inter- 
ference with their business. (Sherman Act (Comp. St. sec. 8820 et 
seq.) Clayton Act, sec. 16 (Comp. St. sec. 88350) ; new equity rule 26.) 

Numerous nonunion coal-mine operators in West Virginia held prop- 
erly joined as parties plaintiff in consolidated suits against the inter- 
national organization, United Mise Workers of America, and others to 
enjoin interference with complainants’ business as in violation of Sher- 
man Act (Comp. St. sec. 8820 et seq.), in view of Clayton Act, section 
16 (Comp. St. sec. 88350), and new equity rule 26, 
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9. Equity, key No. 51(1)—Separate claims of numerous persons 
against same defendant, arising from common cause involving same 
law, may be determined in single action. 

To preyent a multiplicity of suits, a court of equity will determine 
rights in a single suit by numerous persons having separate and indi- 
vidual claims against the same party, where such claims arising from 
some common cause are governed by the same legal rule and involve 
similar facts. 

10. Equity, key No. 149—Equity rule relating to uniting of causes of 
action held not inapplicable where there is more than one plaintiff 
(new equity rule 26), 

New equity rule 26, providing that causes of action on behalf of 
more than one plaintiff must be joint. or sufficient grounds 
must appear for uniting the causes of action in order to promote the 
convenient administration of justice,” as to quoted language, is not 
applicable only to uniting of causes against defendants, but applies also 
to uniting of causes on behalf of several plaintiffs. 

11. Equity, key No. 3870—Coal operators’ suits to enjoin labor 
union's interference with business held properly consolidated (U. S. C. 
title 28, sec. 734 (Comp. Stats. sec. 1547)). 

Suits by owners and operators of nonunion coal mines to enjoin labor 
union’s interference with their business held properly consolidated under 
Revised Statutes, section 921 (U. S. C. title 28, sec. 734 (Comp. Stats. 
sec. 1547)). 

12. Injunction, key No. 63—Injunction restraining labor unions from 
inciting, inducing, or persuading employees of nonunion coal mine 
operators to break employment contract held not too broad (Clayton 
Act, sec. 20 (Comp. Stats. sec. 1243d)). 

Decree restraining labor union and others “from inciting, inducing, 
or persuading the employees of plaintiffs (nonunion coal mine owners 
and operators) to break their contract of employment with the plain- 
tiffs,” held not objectionable (Clayton Act, section 20 (Comp. Stats. 
sec, 1243d), prohibiting injunction against peaceful persuasion being 
inapplicable}. 

13. Injunction, key No. 101(2)—Statute prohibiting injunction against 
peaceful persuasion held inapplicable to action between employer and 
persons neither seeking employment nor ex-einployees (Clayton Act, sec. 
20 (Comp. Stats. sec. 1243d)). 

Clayton Act, section 20 (Comp. Stats. sec. 1243d), prohibiting injune- 
tion against peaceful persuasion, held inapplicable in case between em- 
ployers and persons who were neither ex-employees nor seeking em- 
ployment. 

14. Injunction, key No. 49: Decree enjoining labor unions aiding or 
abetting persons withholding employees’ houses of nonunion coal-mine 
operators held proper. 3 

Decree enjoining labor unions from aiding or abetting any person or 
persons to occupy or hold, without right, any house or other property 
of plaintiffs, West Virginia nonunion coal-mine owners and operators, 
held not improper ; persons so withholding houses intended for employees 
of plaintiff being trespassers under law of West Virginia. 

15. Landlord and tenant, key No. 144: Coal-mine employees, refusing 
to surrender houses after quitting work, are “ trespassers” under law 
of West Virginia. 

Under law of West Virginia, coal-mine employees quitting work and 
refusing to surrender houses occupied by them become “ trespassers.” 

Editor's note: For other definitions see Words and Phrases, First 
and Second Series, Trespasser.] 

16. Equity, key No. 65 (2): Nonunion coal-mine operators held not 
in pari delicto with labor union in action to restrain interference with 
business. 

Nonunion coal-mine operators, who had for a time operated on a 
union basis and paid the “ check-off” to the union, held not in pari 
delicto with labor union and others engaged in unlawful conspiracy to 
restrain interstate trade, so as to preclude relief in injunction suit. x 

Appeals from the District Court of the United States for the Southern 
District of West Virginia, at Charleston, George W. McClintic, judge. 

Action by the Red Jacket Consolidated Coal & Coke Co. against the 
international organization, United Mine Workers of America, and others, 
heard with 11 other consolidated cases. Decree in each case for 
plaintiffs, and defendants" appeal. Affirmed. 

These are 12 suits instituted by various owners and operators of coal 
mines in West Virginia, against the international organization, United 
Mine Workers of America, the district and local unions of that organi- 
zation in West Virginia, and various of its international, district, and 
local officers and members, who are named as defendants in the several 
suits. Complainants are 316 in number, embracing most of the coal 
companies operating on a nonunion basis in what is known as the south- 
ern West Virginia field. The suits are instituted to restrain interfer- 
ence with business of complainants by the union and its members, on 
the ground that such interference constitutes a restraint of interstate 
trade and commerce in violation of the Sherman Act (Comp. St., sec 
8820, et seg.) 

The international organization, United Mine Workers of America, 
is an unincorporated labor organization of the United States and 
Canada, having a membership of 475,000, or approximately 75 per 
cent of all persons working in or around coal mines, coal washeries, 
and coke ovens on the American continent. It is recognized by a 
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large percentage of the mines of the United States, which are known 
as union mines and are operated on the “closed union shop” basis; 
that is to say, no laborers are employed in or about such mines who 
are not members of the union. Complainants operate their mines 
nonunion on the “closed nonunion shop” basis; that is, their em- 
ployees are notified that the company will not employ union men and 
accept employment with that understanding, and in the case of most 
of them the employees have entered into contracts that they will not 
join the union while remaining in the service of the employer. Com- 
plainants operate in what is probably the most important nonunion 
coal field of the United States. Their combined annual tonnage 
amounts to over 40,000,000 tons, 90 per cent or more of which is 
shipped out of West Virginia in interstate commerce. The controversy 
involved in the several suits is not a Controversy between complainants 
and their employees over wages, hours of labor, or other cause, but 
is a controversy between them as nonunion operators and the inter- 
national union, which is seeking to unionize their mines. 

The suit of the Red Jacket Coal Co. was instituted September 30, 
1920. That company operates in Mingo County, W. Va., in the Wil- 
liamson-Thacker field, which is and has always been nonunion ter- 
ritory. A strike was declared by the union in this field about July 1, 
1920, in an attempt to unionize it, and the suit was instituted to 
enjoin the union and its officers and members from interfering with 
the company’s employees by violence, threats, intimidation, picketing, 
and the like, or by procuring them to breach their contracts with 
plaintiff in the manner enjoined in Hitchman Coal Co. v. Mitchell, 245 
U. S. 229, 38 S. Ct. 65, 62 L. ed. 260, L. R. A. 1918C, 497, Ann. Cas. 
1918B, 461. The suit of the Borderland Coal Co. was instituted 
September 26, 1921. 

This company also operated in Mingo County, and it asks injunctive 
relief, not only in behalf of itself but also in behalf of 62 other com- 
panies operating in the same territory, who were actually made parties 
to the suit on April 8, 1922. Shortly prior to the institution of the 
Borderland suit, armed union miners to a number variously estimated at 
between 5,000 and 7,000 had- congregated at Marmet, W. Va., had 
announced their intention of marching across Logan County and into 
Mingo County with the avowed purpose of unionizing that field, and 
had actually engaged in a pitched battle with State officers, as a result 
whereof martial law had been declared and Federal troops had been sent 
into the territory to preserve the peace. In this suit practically the 
same relief is sought as in the Red Jacket suit. 

On April 1, 1922, while the strike order of July 1, 1920, in the 
Williamson-Thacker field was still outstanding and the efforts of the 
union in that field were being continued, the union called a nation-wide 
strike because of its failure to reach a basic wage agreement with the 
union operators of the central competitive field (Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, 
and western Pennsylvania). This strike was declared to apply to non- 
union as well as to union miners, and measures were taken to make it 
effective throughout the Williamson-Thacker, Winding Gulf, and Green- 
brier fields of West Virginia, which had always been nonunion, as well 
as in the Kanawha and New River fields, where the union had for a 
time been recognized, but where operation had been commenced on the 
“closed nonunion shop” basis under contracts between the operators 
and their employees. Violence, threats, intimidation, and interference 
with contract were resorted to, and nine suits were instituted by the 
‘nonunion operators to enjoin the union, its officers and members, from 
interfering with their employees and the operation of their mines, and 
asking the same relief as was asked in the Red Jacket and Borderland 
suits. In each of these suits a number of companies operating in the 
same general neighborhood joined as complainants, and, as heretofore 
stated, 62 companies operating in the Williamson-Thacker field joined as 
complainants in the Borderland suit which had been instituted some time 
prior thereto. 

Temporary injunctions were obtained in all of these suits. In a num- 
ber of them appeals were taken to this court, and the injunctive 
orders of the district court were modified. Keeney et al. v. Borderland 
Coal Corporation et al. (282 F. 269); Dwyer v. Alpha Pocahontas Coal 
Co. et al. and four other cases (282 F. 270); International Organiza- 
tion, United Mine Workers of America et al. v. Leevale Coal Co, et al. 
(285 F. 32). 

- The general strike of 1922 was settled by the Cleveland wage agree- 
ment of August of that year, but the strike was continued against the 
nonunion operators of West Virginia. Upon the making of the wage 
agreement, certain companies, which had joined as complainants in 
some of the bills, entered into wage agreements recognizing the union, 
and withdrew as complainants. On September 18, 1922, a bill was filed 
in behalf of the Carbon Fuel Co. and a number of others against the 
defendants in the other cases and the companies who had withdrawn 
from the suits as complainants, asking not only that the same relief 
be awarded as was asked in the other snits but also that these com- 
panies be enjoined from paying to the United Mine Workers the 
„check off provided for in their contract; that is, a certain sum from 
the wages of each miner employed which the contract provided should 
be paid to the union. A preliminary injunction was granted, which, on 
appeal, was modified by this court. International Organization, United 
Mine Workers of America v. Carbon Fuel Co. et al. (288 F. 1020). 
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On May 21, 1923, the district court entered an order consolidating all 
12 of the cases pending; and the defendants, having already moved to 
dismiss in the various cases for misjoinder of parties plaintiff, objected 
to the consolidation, and excepted to the order directing same, A 
great mass of evidence was then taken, which, with the pleadings and 
affidavits, covers 5,000 pages of the printed record. The district judge, 
on October 16, 1925, made an extended finding of facts, which was filed 
as a part of the record in each case, and in each case entered the same 
final decree, from which the defendants have appealed, 

The district judge found, among other things, that defendants had 
conspired to restrain interstate trade and commerce in coal, and that 
at the time these suits were instituted the United Mine Workers of 
America, its officers, agents, representatives, and members were at- 
tempting “(a) unlawfully, maliciously, and unreasonably to induce, in- 
cite, and cause the employees of the plaintiffs in said suits, respectively, 
to violate their said contracts of employment with said plaintiffs; (b) 
to compel said employees of said plaintiffs by use of force, intimida- 
tion, threats, violence, vile epithets, abusive language, and false and 
fraudulent statements, to cease working for said plaintiffs and to be- 
come members of said union; (c) to compel the plaintiffs to recognize 
said international organization, United Mine Workers of America, and 
to deal with it and operate their mines under closed-shop contracts with 
it, including the check-off provisions, or to close down their mines.“ 
He further found that it was a part of the policy and plan of the 
union to have members thereof obtain, keep, and hold possession of 
dwelling houses belonging to complainants, which were constructed and 
maintained by them for the use of their employees as incidental to such 
employment, and were absolutely necessary to the operation of their 
mines, and that the union was maintaining persons in the wrongful 
occupation of such houses for the purpose of preventing the houses 
being used by persons who were willing to work, and for the purpose 
of harassing complainants’ nonunion employees. 

Upon these findings a final decree was entered in each case, the 
effective provisions of which are those approved by this court in the 
Carbon Fuel case, 288 F. 1020. By this decree defendants are re- 
strained and enjoined : 

“(1) From interfering with the employees of the plaintiffs or with 
men seeking employment at their mines by menaces, threats, violence, 
or injury to them, their persons, families, or property, or abusing them, 
or their families, or by doing them violence in any way or manner 
whatsoever, or by doing any other act or thing that will interfere 
with the right of such employees and those seeking employment to work 
upon sUch terms as to them seem proper, unmolested, and from in any 
manner injuring or destroying the properties of the plaintiffs, or either 
of them, or from counseling or advising that these plaintiffs should 
in any way or manner be injured in the conduct and management of 
their business and in the enjoyment of their property and property 
rights. 

“(2) From trespassing upon the properties of the plaintiffs, or either 
of them, or by themselves, or in cooperation with others, from inciting, 
inducing, or persuading the employees of the plaintiffs to break their 
contract of employment with the plaintiffs. 

“(3) From aiding or assisting any other person or persons to com- 
mit or attempt to commit any of the acts herein enjoined. 

“(4) From aiding or abetting any person or persons to occupy or 
hold without right, any house or houses or other property of the plain- 
tiffs, or any of them, by sending money or other assistance to be used 
by such persons in furtherance of such unlawful occupancy or holding.” 

The defendants filed 28 assignments of error, which present 5 princi- 
pal contentions for consideration by this court: (1) That the evi- 
dence does not establish a conspiracy in restraint of interstate trade 
and commerce in violation of the Sherman Act; (2) that there was 
misjoinder of parties plaintiff in the several suits and error in the 
order of consolidation; (3) that the injunctive decree is too broad, 
in that it forbids peaceful persuasion as well as violence and intimi- 
dation: (4) that the court should not have enjoined defendants from 
rendering assistance to persons to enable them to occupy or hold with- 
out right houses belonging to complainants; and (5) that those of 
complainants who had had wage agreements with the union were in 
pari delicto with defendants and therefore not entitled to relief. The 
point was made also that the court bad no jurisdiction to award an 
injunction against defendants Lewis, Green, and Murray on the ground 
that they were not residents of the district, but this point seems to 
have been properly raised in no case except that of the Leevale Coal 
Co., and in that case the injunction did not run against these defend- 
ants. No direct question is raised by the appeal as to the legality 
of the check-off”; for, while this matter is referred to in the findings 
of fact, the payment of the“ check-off is not enjoined by the decree. 

William A. Glasgow, jr., of Philadelphia, Pa. (Henry Warrum, of 
Indianapolis, Ind., and T. C. Townsend, of Charleston, W. Va., on the 
brief), for appellants. 

R. S. Spillman and A. M. Belcher, both of Charleston, W. Va. (Edgar 
L. Greever, of Tazewell, Va.; George S. Couch, of Charleston, W. Va.; 
and Samuel M. Austin, of Lewisburg, W. Va., on the brief), for appellees. 

Before Waddill, Rose, and Parker, circuit judges. 

Parker, circuit judge (after stating the facts above). The first 
question for our consideration is whether the evidence establishes a con- 
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spiracy in restraint of interstate trade and commerce, in violation of 
the Sherman Act. This inquiry goes not merely to the propriety of the 
granting of the injunction, but to the very existence of the power to 
grant it; for, except in the case of the Red Jacket Coal Co., the jurisdic- 
tion of the court in all of the cases rests, not upon diversity of citizen- 
ship, but upon the fact that they arise under the laws of the United 
States. Complainants ask an injunction under the Clayton Act (38 
Stat. 730) to prevent injuries threatened in the carrying out of a con- 
spiracy violative of the Sherman Act. Unless, therefore, there is shown 
a conspiracy violative of the Sherman Act, no case is shown arising 
under the laws of the United States, and the jurisdiction of the court is 
at an end. [1] With the importance of the question in mind, we have 
given the most careful consideration to the evidence bearing thereon, and 
we should say in the outset that we do not think that the evidence sus- 
tains some of the conclusions which counsel for complainants seek to 
draw therefrom, or the interpretation they would have us place upon cer- 
tain of the findings of the learned district judge with regard to this mat- 
ter. In the first place, we do not think that the international organiza- 
tion, United Mine Workers of America, constitutes of itself an unlawful 
conspiracy in restraint of interstate trade and commerce because it 
embraces a large percentage of the mine workers of this country or be- 
cause its purpose is to extend its membership so as to embrace all of the 
workers in the mines of the continent. 

It may be conceded that the purposes of the union, if realized, would 
affect wages, hours of labor, and living conditions, and that the power 
of its organization would be used in furtherance of collective bargaining, 
and that these things would incidentally affect the production and price 
of coal sold in interstate commerce. And it may be conceded further 
that by such an extension of membership the union would acquire a 
great measure of control over the labor involved in coal production. 
But this does not mean that the organization is unlawful. Section 6 of 
the Clayton Act (38 Stat. 731; Comp. St. sec. 8835f), provides: 

“That the labor of a human being is not a commodity or article of 
commerce. Nothing contained in the antitrust laws shall be construed 
to forbid the existence and operation of labor, agricultural, or horticul- 
tural organizations, instituted for the purposes of mutual help, and not 
having capital stock or conducted for profit, or to forbid or restrain 
individual members of such organizations from lawfully carrying out 
the legitimate objects thereof; nor shall such organizations, or the 
members thereof, be held or construed to be illegal combinations or 
conspiracies in restraint of trade under the antitrust laws.” 

[2,3] As pointed out in Duplex Printing Press Co. v. Deering et al. 
(254 U. S. 443, 41 S. Ct. 172, 65 L. ed. 349, 16 A. L. R. 196) this section 
does not exempt a labor union or its members from accountability where 
it or they depart from its normal and legitimate objects and engage in 
an actual combination or conspiracy in restraint of trade, as, in that 
case, the carrying on of a secondary boycott; but the section does de- 
clare the normal objects of labor unions to be legitimate, and forbids 
their being held to be combinations or conspiracies in restraint of 
trade because they are organized or because of the normal effect of 
such organization on interstate commerce. As said by the Supreme 
Court in the case just cited (254 U. S. at 469 (41 S. Ct, 177)): 

“The section assumes the normal objects of a labor organization to be 
legitimate, and declares that nothing in the antitrust laws shall be con- 
strued to forbid the existence and operation of such organizations or to 
forbid their members from lawfully carrying out their legitimate ob- 
jects; and that such an organization shall not be held in itself—merely 
because of its existence and operation—to be an illegal combination or 
conspiracy in restraint of trade.” 

And speaking to the same point in the later case of American Foun- 
dries v. Tri-City Council (257 U. S. 184, 209, 42 S. Ct. 72, 78, 66 L. 
Ed. 189, 27 A. L. R. 360) the court said: 

“ Labor unions are recognized by the Clayton Act as legal when insti- 
tuted for mutual help and lawfully carrying out their legitimate objects. 
They have long been thus recognized by the courts. They were organ- 
ized out of the necessities of the situation. A single employee was help- 
less in dealing with an employer. He was dependent ordinarily on his 
daily wage for the maintenance of himself and family, If the employer 
refused to pay him the wages that he thought fair, he was nevertheless 
unable to leave the employ and to resist arbitrary and unfair treatment. 
Union was essential to give laborers opportunity to deal on equality 
with their employer. They united to exert influence upon him and to 
leave him in a body in order by this inconvenience to induce him to 
make better terms with them. They were withholding their labor of 
economic value to make him pay what they thought it was worth. The 
right to combine for such a lawful purpose has in many years not been 
denied by any court, The strike became a lawful instrument in a lawful 
economic struggle or competition between employer and employees as to 
the share of division between them of the joint product of labor and 
capital. To render this combination at all effective, employees must 
make their combination extend beyond one shop. It is helpful to have 
as Many as may be in the same trade in the same community united, 
because in the competition between employers they are bound to be 
affected by the standard of wages of their trade in the neighborhood,” 

What is said in this case as to the effect of the standard of wages on 
competition between employers applies in the coal industry, not to a 
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restricted neighborhood but to the industry as a whole; for in that in- 
dustry the rate of wages is one of the largest factors in the cost of 
production, and affects not only competition in the immediate neighbor- 
hood but that with producers throughout the same trade territory. The 
union, therefore, is not to be condemned because it seeks to extend its 
membership throughout the industry. As a matter of fact, it has been 
before the Supreme Court in a number of cases, and its organization has 
been recognized by that court as a lawful one. (United Mine Workers v. 
Coronado Coal Co., 259 U. S. 344, 385, 42 Sup. Ct. 570, 66 L. Ed. 975, 
27 A. L. R. 762.) We have no hesitation, therefore, in holding that the 
defendants are not guilty of a conspiracy in restraint of trade merely 
because of the extent and general purpose of their organization. 

As pointed out in the case of the Duplex Printing Press Co. v. Deer- 
ing, supra, however, when the union turns aside from its normal and 
legitimate objects and purposes and engages in an actual combination 
or conspiracy in restraint of trade, it is accountable therefor in the 
same manner as any other organization; and we think that the evidence 
adduced in this case justifies the conclusion that the defendants have 
engaged in an actual combination and conspiracy in restraint of trade 
in a manner quite foreign to the normal and legitimate objects of the 
union. In this connection it is not necessary that we consider whether 
complainants have established a conspiracy between the United Mine 
Workers and the operators of the central competitive field, or whether 
the acts of which complaint is made were done in furtherance of such 
conspiracy, for we think that the evidence sustains the finding of the 
district judge that a combination or conspiracy existed among the de- 
fendants themselves, without regard to participation by the central 
operators, to restrain and interfere with the interstate business of com- 
plainants. By this we do not mean, of course, that the union was 
unlawful of itself, but that defendants as officers of the union had com- 
bined and conspired to interfere with the production and shipment of 
coal by the nonunion operators of West Virginia in order to force the 
unionization of the West Virginia mines and to make effective the 
strikes declared pursuant to the policy of the union. The presence of 
this nonunion field in West Virginia has been a hindrance to the union 
in its every contest with the operators. 

It has furnished arguments to the operators in wage negotiations, and 
in time of strike has furnished coal which has supplied in part the 
needs of the country and weakened the effect of the strike. Since 1898 
the union officials have recognized the importance of unionizing this 
field, and, with the exception of an interim during the World War, have 
been engaged in an almost continuous struggle to force its unionization 
through interference with the business of the nonunion operators. They 
have called strikes from time to time for this express purpose, and have 
spent hundreds of thousands of dollars in interfering with their business. 

[4] And there can be no question that the strikes called by the union 
in the nonunion fields of West Virginia in 1920 and 1922, and the cam- 
paign of violence and intimidation incident thereto, were merely the 
carrying out of the plan and policy upon which the defendants had been 
engaged for a number of years. In May, 1920, at a time when there 
was no general strike, union organizers were sent into the nonunion 
Williamson-Thacker field, and in July following a strike was called for 
the avowed purpose of organizing the field. The armed march of the 
succeeding year was made by union miners for the purpose, among 
other things, of organizing nonunion territory. The nation-wide strike 
of 1922 was made applicable to the nonunion field of West Virginia by 
proclamation of union officials, and representatives of the union began 
interfering with the employees of nonunion operators for the purpose of 
forcing the closing down of nonunion mines. When the strike of 1922 
was settled by the Cleveland wage agreement the interference with these 
nonunion operators was continued. The district judge has found that 
the conspiracy existed, and that the acts complained of were done pur- 
suant thereto. We think that these findings are sustained by the evi- 
dence, and the rule is well settled that the findings of the trial judge 
should not be disturbed unless it clearly appears either that he misap- 
prehended the evidence or has gone against the clear weight thereof, 
or, in other words, unless we are satisfied that his findings were clearly 
wrong. Wolf Mineral Process Corporation v. Minerals Separation North 
American Corporation (C. C. A. 4), decided this term; McKeithan Lum- 
ber Co. v. Fidelity Trust Co (C. C. A. 4, 223 F. 773); U. S. v. U. 8. 
Shoe Machinery Co. (247 U. 8. 32, 41, 88, S. Ct. 473, 62 L. Ed. 968); 
Adamson v. Gilliland (242 U. S. 350, 37 S. Ct. 169, 61 L. Ed. 356). 

[5] Defendants say, however, and this seems to be their chief con- 
tention on this point, that the mining of coal is not interstate com- 
merce, and that a conspiracy to interfere with the operation of coal 
mines is not a conspiracy to restrain or interfere with interstate com- 
merce. In this connection they rely chiefly upon the decisions of the 
Supreme Court in the first Coronado case (259 U. S. 844, 42 S. Ct. 570, 
66 L. Ed. 975, 27 A. L. R. 762), and in United Leather Workers v. 
Herkert (265 U. S. 457, 44 S. Ct. 623, 68 L. Ed. 1104, 33 A. L. R. 
566). But we do not think that either of these decisions is in point. 
The Leather Workers’ case involved a strike by laborers in trunk fac- 
tories, and it was held that the fact that the trunks, when manufac- 
tured, were to be shipped or sold in interstate commerce did not make 
their production a part thereof. The Coronado case, it is true, involved 
the mining of coal; but the court, being under the impression that the 
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coal produced by plaintiff amounted to only 5,000 tons a week, held 
that a conspiracy directed against production of so small an amount 
could not be said to be a conspiracy to restrain interstate commerce, 
even though the coal was intended, if produced, for shipment in such 
commerce. When the Coronado case went to the Supreme Court the 
second time, however (268 U. 8. 295, 45 S. Ct. 551, 69 L. Ed. 963), 
the court adverted to this basis of its former decision and stated that 
upon the second trial it had been shown that the capacity of plaintiff's 
mines was substantially more than 5,000 tons per day. It held that 
this, with other evidence as to intent, made a case for the jury as to 
conspiracy to restrain inter$tate commerce. The court then proceeded 
to lay down the rule which we think is applicable here, as follows: 

“The mere reduction in the supply of an article to be shipped in 
interstate commerce by the illegal or tortious prevention of its manufac- 
ture or production is ordinarily an indirect and remote obstruction to 
that commerce. But when the intent of those unlawfully preventing 
the manufacture or production is shown to be to restrain or control the 
supply entering and moving in interstate commerce, or the price of it 
in interstate markets, their action is a direct violation of the antitrust 
act. (United Mine Workers v. Coronado Co., 259 U. S. 344, 408, 409, 
42 S. Ct. 570, 66 L. Ed. 975, 27 A. L. R. 762; United Leather Workers 
v. Herkert, 265 U. S. 457, 471, 44 S. Ct. 623, 68 L. Ed. 1104, 33 A. L. R. 
566; Industrial Association v. United States, 268 U. S. 64, 45 S. Ct 
403, 69 L. Ed. 849.) We think there was substantial evidence at the 
second trial in this case tending to show that the purpose of the destruc- 
tion of the mines was to stop the production of nonunion coal and pre- 
vent its shipment to markets of other States than Arkansas, where it 
would by competition tend to reduce the price of the commodity and 
affect injuriously the maintenance of wages for union labor in competing 
mines.” 

[6, 7] We think there can be no question that the case at bar falls 
within the rule just quoted from the second Coronado decision. Here 
it appears that the total production of the mines of complainants is in 
excess of 40,000,000 tons per year, more than 90 per cent of which is 
shipped in interstate commerce. -Interference with the production of 
these mines as contemplated by defendants would necessarily interfere 
with interstate commerce in coal to a substantial degree. Moreover, it 
is perfectly clear that the purpose of defendants in interfering with pro- 
duction was to stop the shipments in interstate commerce. It was only 
as the coal entered into interstate commerce that it became a factor in 
the price and affected defendants in their wage negotiations with the 
union operators. And, in time of strike, it was only as it moved in 
interstate commerce that it relleved the coal scarcity and interfered 
with the strike. A conspiracy is in violation of the statute where there 
exist an intent to restrain interstate trade and commerce and a scheme 
appropriate for that purpose, even though it does not act directly upon 
the instrumentalities of commerce, (Loewe v. Lawlor, 208 U. 8. 274, 
28 S. Ct. 301, 52 L. Ed. 488, 13 Ann. Cas. 815; U. S. v. Reading Co., 
226 U. S. 824, 83 S. Ct. 90, 57 L. Ed. 243; Duplex Printing Press Co. v. 
Deering, 254 U. S. 443, 41 S. Ct, 172, 65 L. Ed. 349, 16 A. L. R. 196; 
United States v. Brims, 47 S. Ct. 169, 71 L. Ed. —.) And where the 
necessary result of the things done pursuant to or contemplated by the 
conspiracy is to restrain trade between the States, the intent is pre- 
sumed. (United States v. Reading Co., supra, at p. 370.) Defendants 
must be held “to have intended the necessary and direct consequences 
of their acts and can not be heard to say the contrary. In other words, 
by purposely engaging in a conspiracy which necessarily and directly 
produces the result which the statute is designed to prevent, they are, in 
legal contemplation, chargeable with intending that result.“ (U. S. v. 
Patten, 226 U. S. 525, 543, 33 S. Ct. 141, 145 (57 L. Ed. 333, 44 L. R. A. 
LN. S.] 825); Addyston Pipe & Steel Co. v. United States, 175 U. 8. 
211, 243, 20 S. Ct. 96, 44 L. Ed. 136.) 

In the very recent case of United States v. Brims, cited above, the 
Supreme Court dealt with an indictment for a conspiracy between manu- 
facturers, contractors, and laborers, pursuant to which the manufac- 
turers and contractors agreed to employ only union carpenters, and 
these, in turn, agreed not to install nonunion-made millwork, The 
Circuit Court of Appeals reversed a conviction in the case, saying: 
“The restriction was not against the shipment of millwork into Illinois. 
It was against nonunion-made millwork produced in or out of Illinois.” 
This decision, however, was reversed, in turn, by the Supreme Court, 
and the conviction was sustained on the ground that all parties intended 
that the outside competition should be cut down and interstate commerce 
thereby impeded. The court said: 

“They wished to eliminate the competition of Wisconsin and other 
nonunion milis, which were paying lower wages and consequently could 
undersell them. Obviously, it would tend to bring about the desired 
result if a general combination could be secured under which the manu- 
facturers and contractors would employ only union carpenters with 
the understanding that the latter would refuse to install nonunion-made 
millwork. And we think there is evidence reasonably tending to show 
that such a combination was brought about and that, as intended by 
all the parties, the so-called outside competition was cut down, and 
thereby interstate commerce directly and materially impeded.” 

The Brims case is directly in point. There the conspiracy affected 
interstate commerce by its effect upon consumption, here by its effect 
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upon production; but in both cases the conspiracy was intended to 
operate upon matters not directly connected with transportation or 
sale in interstate commerce, and in both cases interstate commerce was 
intended to be affected and was necessarily affected by what was done. 
We think, therefore, that in the light of this recent decision there can be 
no doubt that the conspiracy established by the testimony was one 
in restraint of interstate trade and commerce in violation of the Sher- 
man Act. (See also Bedford Cut Stone Co. et al. v. Journeymen Stone 
Cutters’ Association of North America et al, 47 S. Ct. 522, 71 L. Ed. 
, decided by the Supreme Court April 11, 1927.) 

[8] The next question is whether there was a misjoinder of parties 
Plaintiff in the several suits or error in the order of consolidation. 
We think not. The contention of defendants is that under the Sher- 
man Act a private individual bas no right to injunctive relief to re- 
strain violations thereof; that section 16 of the Clayton Act (Comp. 
Stats., sec. 88350) merely authorizes suits by private parties against 
threatened loss or damage; that the right thus conferred is the right to 
protect the private business of the individual complainant; that in the 
eases at bar, therefore, each of the complainants is seeking to protect 
his individual business; and that there is no common right whose pro- 
tection is sought by the suits. But while it is true that the protection 
sought by the various complainants is the protection of the individual 
business of each, it by no means follows that there is lacking that 
common interest in the subject matter of the litigation which justifies 
joinder under the practice in equity. 

There is but one conspiracy on the part of defendants, and that 
conspiracy is directed against the business of complainants as a class, 
not because of any of the individual characteristics of the various 
businesses, but because they are operating on the nonunion basis 
within a certain territory. The acts of interference shown are not 
sporadic or occasional, but show clearly an organized attempt to inter- 
fere with the business of all nonunion operators within that territory, 
Acts of interference, done pursuant to the conspiracy not only hinder 
the individual operator against whom they are directed, but, because 
done pursuant to the conspiracy, constitute a threat and menace to 
all other nonunion operators in the territory. The questions involved 
in all of the cases, therefore, are the same, and the evidence is prac- 
tically the same. That bearing on the existence of the conspiracy is 
identical in all of the cases, and that which deals with acts done in 
carrying out the conspiracy is of the same general character, and is 
admissible in all of the cases as showing, if not injury, the reason- 
ableness of the apprehension of injury. It would be most unjust for 
complainants, being the objects of this joint attack made against them 
jointly, to be denied the right of seeking jointly the protection of the 
courts; and it would be absurd for the courts to require that there be 
presented in 316 different cases against the same parties a question 
which could be determined in a single case. 

“Courts of equity have always exercised a sound discretion in de- 
termining whether parties are properly joined in a suit. Their object 
has been to adopt a course which will best promote the due adminis- 
tration of justice without multiplying unnecessary litigation on the 
one hand or drawing suitors into needless and oppressive expenses, 
and confusing the courts with many issues on the other.” Rowbotham 
v. Jones (47 N. J. Eq. 337, 20 A. 731, 19 L. R. A. 663). 

As said by Mr. Justice McLean, in dealing with the same subject 
in Fitch v. Creighton (24 How. 159, 164, 16 L. Ed. 596): 

“ Every case must be governed by its circumstances; and, as these are 
as diversified as the names of the parties, the court must exercise a sound 
discretion on the subject. Whilst parties should not be subjected to 
expense and inconvenience in litigating matters in which they have no 
interest, multiplicity of suits should be avoided by uniting in one bill all 
who have an interest in the principal matter in controversy, though the 
interests may have arisen under distinct contracts.” 

[9] In disposing of such an objection to five bills filed by 62 fire-in- 
surance companies against the insurance commissioner of the State of 
California to restrain acts alleged to be illegal, Judge Morrow, in Liver- 
pool & London & Globe Ins. Co, v. Clunie (circuit court), 88 F. 160, 167, 
laid down what we conceive to be the correct rule applicable in such 
cases, He said: 

“A court of equity will, in a single suit, take cognizance of a contro- 
versy, determine the rights of all the parties, and grant the relief requi- 
site to meet the ends of justice in order to prevent a multiplicity of 
suits, where a number of persons have separate and individual claims 
and rights of action against the same party, but all arise from some 
common cause, are governed by the same legal rule, and involve similar 
facts, and the whole matter may be settled in one action brought by all 
these persons uniting as coplaintifts.” 

Professor Pomeroy, after an exhaustive discussion of the question and 
of the cases in which it has been considered, says: 

“Under the greatest diversity of circumstances, and the greatest 
variety of claims arising from unauthorized public acts, private tortious 
acts, invasion of property rights, violation of contract obligations, and 
notwithstanding the positive denials by some American courts, the 
weight of authority is simply overwhelming that the jurisdiction may 
and should be exercised, either on behalf of a numerous body of separate 
claimants against a single party, or on behalf of a single party against 
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such a numerous body, although there is no ‘common title,’ nor * com- 
munity of right’ or of interest in the subject matter,“ among these in- 
dividuals, but where there is and because there is merely a community of 
interest among them in the questions of law and fact involved in the 
general controversy, or in the kind and form of relief demanded and 
obtained by or against each individual member of the numerous body. 

“In a majority of the decided cases, this community of interest in the 
questions at issue and in the kind of relief sought has originated from 
the fact that the separate claims of all the individuals composing the 
body arose by means of the same unauthorized, unlawful, or illegal 
act or proceeding. Even this external feature of unity, however, has 
not always existed, and is not deemed essential. Courts of the highest 
standing and ability have repeatedly interfered and exercised this juris- 
diction, where the individual claims were not only legally separate, but 
were separate in time, and each arose from an entirely separate and 
distinct transaction, simply because there was a community of interest 
among all the claimants in the question at issue and in the remedy.” 
Pomeroy’s Equity Jurisprudence (4th ed.) section 269. 

See also, Tate v. Ohio & Mississippi Railroad Co. (10 Ind. 174, 71 
Am. Dec. 309); Turner v. Hart (71 Mich. 128, 38 N. W. 890, 15 Am. 
St. Rep. 243); First National Bank of Mount Vernon v. Sarlls (129 
Ind. 201, 28 N. E. 434, 13 L. R. A. 481, 28 Am. St. Rep. 185, 188) ; 
Strobel v. Kerr Salt Co. (164 N. Y. 303, 58 N. E. 142, 51 L. R. A. 687, 
79 Am. St. Rep. 648, 654); Pillsbury-Washburn Flour Mills Co. v. 
Eagle (C. C. A. 7th), (86 F. 608, 41 L. R. A. 162); R. R. Kitchen & 
Co. v. Local Union (91 W. Va. 65, 112 S. E. 198); Goldfield Consoli- 
dated Mines Co. v. Richardson et al. (C. C.), (194 F. 198, 206) ; 
American Smelting & Refining Co. v. Godfrey (C. C. A. 8th}, (158 F. 
225, 14 Ann. Cas. 8); Osborne v. Wisconsin Central Railway Co. 
(C. C., opinion by Justice Harlan) (48 F. 824; 20 R. C. L. 676; note 
71 Am. Dec, p. 311 et seg.) 

Of the cases cited, Kitchen v. Local Union, supra, is directly in 
point. In that case 59 different employers of labor joined in a suit 
as complainants against 90 defendants embracing 10 labor organiza- 
tions and their officials, alleging conspiracy on the part of defendants 
and asking an injunction to restrain them from threatened interference 
with business of complainants. Defendants demurred to the bill on 
the ground of misjoinder and multifariousness, In sustaining the bill, 
the Supreme Court of Appeals of West Virginia said: 

“In view of the common interest each unit of each group has in 
the prosecution of his or its business, opposed and affected in common 
with all the others, by an organized and plenary effort conducted on 
the part of the defendants, if the allegations are true, by unlawful 
means, all may unite in one bill to restrain and prevent the use of the 
unlawful means and methods so employed. If, by the use of such 
methods, directed and applied to the business of each of the plaintiffs, 
all are prevented from prosecution of their respective enterprises, they 
are all similarly affected by the same illegal cause, wherefore they 
may unite in resisting it, and there is no misjoinder of parties 
plaintiff.” 

The whole question, we think, is settled, so far as the Federal courts 
are concerned, by rule of the new equity rules, which provides: 

“The plaintiff may join in one bill as many causes of action, cogniz- 
able in equity, as he may have against the defendant. But when there 
are more than one plaintiff, the causes of action joined must be joint, 
and if there be more than one defendant the liability must be one 
asserted against all of the material defendants, or sufficient grounds 
must appear for uniting the causes of action in order to promote the 
convenient administration of justice. If it appear that any such causes 
of action can not be conveniently disposed of together, the court may 
order separate trials.” (Italics ours.) 

[10] It is earnestly contended by defendants, however, that the por- 
tion of the rule which we have italicized applies only to the uniting of 
causes against defendants where there are more than one defendant, 
and has no application to cases where there are more than one plain- 
tiff, and that in the case of plaintiffs the rule requires that the causes 
of action joined must be joint. We can not accept this interpretation. 
The purposes of the equity rules was to liberalize and not restrict the 
practice in equity, and it certainly could not have been intended to 
forbid joinder in cases where, although the causes of action were not 
joint, the convenient administration of justice would be pronroted and 
where for years the propriety of such joinder to prevent a multiplicity 
of suits had been recognized. The clause “or sufficient grounds must 
appear for uniting the causes of action in order to promote the conyen- 
ient administration of justice” must, we think, be construed as alterna- 
tive to the specific provision allowing joinder in the case of more than 
one plaintiff, as well as to the specific provision allowing joinder in 
the case of more than one defendant. Rule 26 is not to be construed 
as prohibitive of anything which was permissible before its adoption. 
(Low v. McMaster (D. C.), 255 F. 235.) 

[11] What we have said as to joinder virtually disposes of the 
exceptions to the order of consolidation. By the act of July 22, 
1813 (R. S., sec. 921, U. S. C., title 28, sec. 734 (Comp. St., sec. 1547) ), 
it is provided: 
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“ When causes of a like nature or relative to the same question are 
pending before a court of the United States, or of any Territory, the 
court may make such orders-and rules concerning proceedings therein 
as may be conformable to the usages of courts for avoiding unnecessary 
costs or delay in the administration of justice, and may consolidate 
said causes when it appears reasonable to do so.” 

Under this statute there can be no question that the consolidation 
was a matter resting in the sound discretion of the trial judge, and that 
under the circumstances of the case the order of consolidation was 
proper, (Mutual Life Ins. Co. v. Hillmon, 145 U. S. 285, 12 S. Ct. 909, 
36 L. Ed. 706; American Window Glass Co. v. Noe (C. C. A. 7th), 158 
F. 777; Toledo, etc., R. Co. v. Continental Trust Co. (C. C. A. 6th), 
95 F. 497.) 

In their criticism of the scope of the injunction, defendants make com- 
plaint of the restraints contained in paragraphs 2 and 4. As the lan- 
guage criticized is that approved by this court in Internationa! Organiza- 
tion, United Mine Workers of America et al. v. Carbon Fuel Co. et al. (288 
F. 1020), we might content ourselves with referring to that decision as 
the law of the case in the Carbon Fuel case now before us and as 
binding authority in the other cases; but we shall go further and say 
that in the light of the decisions of the Supreme Court we have no 
doubt as to the correctness of the paragraphs criticized. 

[12] With respect to the second paragraph, complaint is made that it 
restrains defendants “from inciting, inducing, or persuading the em- 
Dloyees of the plaintiffs to break their contract of employment with the 
plaintiffs.” This language is certainly not so broad as that of the 
decree approved by the Supreme Court in Hitchman Coal & Coke Co. v. 
Mitchell (245 U. S. 229, 261, 38 S. Ct. 65, 62 L. Ed. 260, L. R. A, 1918C, 
497, Ann. Cas. 1918B, 461), which also enjoined interference with the 
contract by means of peaceful persuasion, - The doctrine of that case 
has been approved by the Supreme Court in the later cases of American 
Steel Foundries v, Tri-City Central Trades Council (257 U. S. 184, 42 
S. Ct. 72, 66 L. Ed. 189, 27 A. L. R. 360) and United Mine Workers v. 
Coronado Coal Co, (259 U. S. 344, 42 S. Ct. 570, 66 L. Ed. 975, 27 
A. L. R. 762) and applied by this court in Bittner v. West Virginia- 
Pittsburgh Coal Co. (15 F. (2d) 652), by the Circuit Court of Appeals 
of the Eighth Circuit in Kinloch Telephone Co. v, Local Union (275 F. 
241) and by the Circuit Court of Appeals of the Ninth Circuit in Mont- 
gomery v. Pacific Electric Ry. Co. (293 F. 680). 

It is said, however, that the effect of the decree, which of course 
operates indefinitely in futuro, is to restrain defendants from attempting 
to extend their membership among the employees of complainants who 
are under contract not to join the union while remaining in complain- 
ants’ service, and to forbid the publishing and circulating of lawful 
arguments and the making of lawful and proper speeches advocating 
such union membership, They say that the effect of the decree, there- 
fore, is that because complainants’ employees have agreed to work on 
the nonunion basis defendants are forbidden for an indefinite time in the 
future to lay before them any lawful and proper argument in favor of 
union membership. 

If we so understood the decree, we would not hesitate to modify it. 
As we said in the Bittner case, there can be no doubt of the right of de- 
fendants to use all lawful propaganda to increase their membership. On 
the other hand, however, this right must be exercised with due regard 
to the rights of complainants. To make a speech or to circulate an 
argument under ordinary circumstances dwelling upon the advantages of 
union membership is one thing. To approach a company’s employees, 
working under a contract not to join the union while remaining in the 
company's service, and induce them, in violation of their contracts, to 
join the union and go on a strike for the purpose of forcing the company 
to recognize the union or of impairing its power of production, is an- 
other and very different thing. What the decree forbids is this “ incit- 
ing, inducing, or persuading the employees of plaintiff to break their con- 
tracts of employment“; and what was said in the Hitchman case with 
respect to this matter is conclusive of the point involved here. The 
court there said: 

“But the facts render it plain that what the defendants were en- 
deavoring to do at the Hitchman mine and neighboring mines can not 
be treated as a bona fide effort to enlarge the membership of the union. 
There is no evidence to show, nor can it be inferred, that defendants 
intended or desired to have the men at these mines join the union, un- 
less they could organize the mines. Without this the new members 
would be added to the number of men competing for jobs in the organ- 
ized districts, while nonunion men would take their places in the Pan- 
handle mines. Except as a means to the end of compelling the owners 
of these mines to change their method of operation the defendants were 
not seeking to enlarge the union membership. * * * Another funda- 
mental error in defendants’ position consists in the assumption that all 
measures that may be resorted to are lawful if they are ‘ peaceable '— 
that is, if they stop short of physical violence or coercion through fear 
of it. In our opinion, any violation of plaintiff's legal rights contrived 
by defendants for the purpose of inflicting damage, or having that as 
its necessary effect, is as plainly inhibited by the law as if it involved 
a breach of the peace. A combination to procure concerted breaches of 
contract by plaintiff’s employees constitutes such a violation.” 
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[13] The inhibition of section 20 of the Clayton Act (Comp. Stat. 
sec. 12484) against enjoining peaceful persuasion does not apply, as 
this is not a case growing out of a dispute concerning terms or con- 
ditions of employment, between an employer and employee, between 
employers and employees, or between employees, or between persons 
employed and persons seeking employment; but is a case growing out 
of a dispute between employers and persons who are neither ex-em- 
ployees nor seeking employment. In such cases, section 20 of the 
Clayton Act has no application. American Foundries v. Tri-City 
Council (257 U. S. 184, 202, 42 S. Ct. 72, 66 L. Ed. 189, 27 A, L. R. 
860); Duplex Printing Press Co. v. Deering (254 U. S. 443, 471, 41 
S. Ct. 172, 65 L. Ed. 349, 16 A. L. R. 196); Bittner v. West Virginia- 
Pittsburgh Coal Co. (C. C. A. 4th, 15 F. (2d) 652, 658). 

[14, 15] The principal criticism of paragraph 4 of the decree is that 
it violates paragraph 20 of the Clayton Act, but, as we have seen above, 
that section has no application to a case such as this. We see no 
other reason why paragraph 4 of the decree is not proper. Under the 
law of West Virginia, when the employees of complainants quit work 
and refuse to surrender the houses of complainants occupied by them, 
they become trespassers on complainants’ property, Angel v. Black 
Band Congolidated Coal Co. (96 W. Va. 47, 122 S. E. 274, 35 A. L. R. 
568). The effect of the fourth paragraph of the decree is to enjoin 
defendants from aiding and abetting such persons in occupying or 
holding without right houses belonging to complainants, or in other 
words, from aiding and abetting in trespasses committed on com 
plainants’ property in furtherance of the design of the conspiracy. It 
is clear that no more effective way of shutting down the mines could 
be devised than to get the houses of the mine villages in possession of 
persons who refuse to work in the mines and withhold possession of the 
houses from persons who are willing to work. 

[16] The basis of the contention that certain of the complainants 
are in pari delicto with the defendants and therefore not entitled to 
relief, as we understand the contention, is that those complainants op- 
erated on the union basis for a number of years and paid the “ check- 
off’ to the union, This contention assumes two propositions: (1) That 
the “ check-off” is illegal and in furtherance of the conspiracy; and 
(2) that, once having been parties to the conspiracy, complainants can 
not withdraw therefrom and be protected against it when it is directed 
against them. Without following this argument into all of its ramifica- 
tions, it is sufficient to say that we see nothing to connect these com- 
plainants with the conspiracy except their payment of the “ check-off,” 
and we see nothing of itself illegal in the “ check-off,” nor do we think 
that, by agreeing to the “ check-off,” they became parties to the con- 
spiracy of defendants. As said in Gasaway v. Borderland Coal Co. 
(C. C. A. 7th, 278 F. 56, 65): 

“So far as the contracts themselves and this record disclose, the 
check off is the voluntary assignment by the employee of so much 
of his wages as may be necessary to meet his union dues and -his 
direction to his employer to pay the amount to the treasurer of his 
union. In that aspect the contract provision is legal, and quite evi- 
dently there are many lawful purposes for which dues may be used.” 

It follows that, while we do not approve of all of the findings of 
fact made by the district court, we think that the decree entered in 
the several cases was sustained by the evidence, and same is accordingly 
affirmed. 

Affirmed. 

These cases were heard by the three circuit judges. The late Judge 
Rose concurred in the decision that the decrees of the district court 
should be affirmed. He expressed a desire, however, to examine the 
record with a view of satisfying himself whether jurisdiction existed 
as to the defendants Lewis, Green, and Murray. He died before the 
opinion could be submitted to him. 


INTERBOROUGH RAPID TRANSIT CO., RESPONDENT, v. EDWARD P, Lavin, 
INDIVIDUALLY AND AS PRESIDENT OF THE CONSOLIDATED RAILROAD WORK- 
ERS’? UNION OF GREATER NEW YORK, ET AL., APPELLANTS 


INJUNCTION—LABOR UNIONS—CONTRACT—BASIS OF PERMISSIBLE ACTION 
BY COURTS IN LABOR DISPUTES—RIGHT OF MEMBERS OF LABOR UNION 
TO PERSUADE WORKERS TO LEAVE EMPLOYMENT—AGRREMENT BY MEM- 
BERS OF BROTHERHOOD OF WORKERS OF A PUBLIC SERVICE CORPORA- 
TION NOT TO JOIN ANOTHER LABOR UNION WHILE SO EMPLOYED NOT 
A CONTRACT BETWEEN CORPORATION AND EMPLOYEES—UNDERSTANDING 
THAT ALL EMPLOYEES MUST JOIN BROTHERHOOD AND ABIDE BY ITS 
RULES TO RETAIN EMPLOYMENT—MEMBERS OF OTHER UNIONS MAY 
NOT BE ENJOINED FROM ATTEMPTING TO INDUCE EMPLOYEES TO JOIN 
THEIR UNIONS—INJUNCTION PROHIBITING SAME TOO BROAD 
1. The basis of permissible action by courts in labor disputes is 

the probability of threatened and unjustified interference with rights of 

the plaintiff and that basis must be shown even where the public has 

an interest in the outcome. (Exchange Bakery & Restaurant (Inc.) v. 

Rifkin, 245 N. Y. 260, followed.) 

2. Wrong may not be imputed to members of a labor union if they 
seek to further their own lawful interests and purposes by argument 
and persuasion intended to induce workers to quit their employment 
or to join a union or association of other workers and through such 
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union make collective demand for other terms of employment. Wrong 
begins, if at all, if they use unlawful means to carry out their purpose 
or perhaps if they attempt to induce the workers to conceal facts 
where concealment constitutes in effect deception, or to do other acts 
which contravene express or implied obligations to their employer upon 
which the employer has legal and equitable right to insist. 

8. Upon a motion for an injunction pendente lite prohibiting defend- 
ants from inducing employeés of plaintiff, a public-service corporation, 
from leaving its employ, a claim that its workmen have agreed collec- 
tively that they will not join or become identified in any manner with 
an association with which defendants are identified and that defend- 
ants may not lawfully induce plaintiff's workmen to break this con- 
tract, is not justified by the facts that the plaintiff's employees had 
organized a brotherhood, the constitution of which provides that each 
newly employed person “shall upon appointment and as a condition 
of employment agree to join the brotherhood" and take an obligation 
to remain a member thereof during the time of employment and not 
become identified in any manner with any other labor organization. 
The clearly expressed contractual obligation is between the brotherhood 
and each of its members and is not in terms or effect a contract be- 
tween the plaintiff and the brotherhood or its members, 

4. Where, therefore, the record does not show that the plaintiff 
exacted any express promise from any worker at the time he entered 
its employ to join the brotherhood and no other combination of labor, 
though it was understood that all workers must join the brotherhood 
and abide by the constitution to remain in plaintiff's employ, and were 
prohibited from joining the union with which defendants are identified, 
that union may, despite the prohibition, attempt to recruit its mem- 
bership from plaintiff's employees, and may not be accused of ma- 
licious interference when it urges the employees to make their choice 
in its favor, even though the choice involves termination of their present 
employment and disruption of plaintiff's business. The injunction as 
issued, therefore, in so far as it prohibited the defendants from inducing 
the plaintiff's employees by lawful means to join their union, was be- 
yond the power of the court. 

Interborough Rapid Transit Co. v. Lavin (220 App. Div. 830), 
reversed, 

(Argued November 21, 1927; decided January 10, 1928.) 

Appeal, by permission, from an order of the appelſkte division of the 
supreme court in the first judicial department, entered July 15, 1927, 
which affirmed an order of special term granting a motion for an 
Injunction pendente lite. 

Joseph Force Crater, Ronert F. WAGNER, and Simon H. Rifkind for 
appellants. In the absence of a valid contract of employment for a 
definite period not yet expired, equity will not enjoin a labor union 
from using peaceable means to induce workmen to cease working for 
plaintiff. (Nat. Protective Assn. v. Cumming, 170 N. Y. 313; Foster v. 
Retail Clerk's Protective Assn., 39 Misc. Rep. 48; Vail-Ballou Press (Inc.) 
v. Casey, 125 Misc. Rep. 589; Exchange Bakery & Restaurant (Inc.) 
v. Rifkin, 245 N. Y. 260; Posner v. Jackson, 223 N. Y. 325; Lamb v. 
Cheney & Son, 227 N. Y. 418; Mills v. U. S. Printing Co., 99 App. Div. 
605; Bossert v. Dhuy, 221 N. Y. 342; Reed Co. v. Whiteman, 238 N. X. 
545.) Plaintiff has failed to establish any contractual relation between 
it and its employees giving rise to any property rights with which 
defendants are interfering. (McCabe v. Goodfellow, 133 N. Y. 89; Hale 
v. Hirsch, 205 App. Div. 308; Robinson v. Dahm, 94 Misc. Rep. 729; 
Haebler v. N. Y. Produce Exch., 149 N. Y. 415; Bellon v. Hatch, 109 
N. Y. 593; Burns v. Manhattan, Bte., Soc., 102 App. Div. 467; Sheldon v. 
George, 132 N. Y. 470; Howland v. Lounds, 51 N. Y. 604; Fitch v. 
Snedaker, 38 N. Y. 248.) Plaintif is not a party to the agreement 
between the employee and the brotherhood, nor is plaintif the third 
person beneficiary of that agreement. (Fosmire v. National, 229 N. Y, 
44; Nat. Bank v. Grand Lodge, 98 U. S. 123; Simson v. Brown, 68 N. Y. 
855; Wheat v. Rice, 97 N. Y. 296; Embler v. Hartford Steam Boiler 
Ins. Co., 158 N. Y. 481; Garnsey v. Rogers, 47 N. Y. 233; Pardee v. 
Treat, 82 N. Y. 385; Lockwood v. Smith, 81 Misc. Rep. 834; Leary v. 
N. Y. C. R. R. Co., 212 App. Div. 689.) In any event the injunction as 
granted is unduly broad in scope and requires modification. (Hitchman 
Coal & Coke Co. v. Mitchell, 245 U. S. 229; Bossert v. Dhuy, 221 N. Y. 
842; Kissam v. U. S. Printing Co., 199 N. Y. 76; Jacobs v. Cohen, 183 
N. Y. 207; Mills v. U. 8. Printing Co., 99 App. Div. 605; Sun Printing 
Association v. Delaney, 48 App. Div. 623.) The injunction should have 
been denied because of the lack of clear and convincing proof of the 
right thereto. (Gambrill Mfg. Co. v. Am. Foreign Bank Corp., 194 App. 
Div. 425; Maloney v. Kalzenstein, 185 App. Div. 224; Grimm v. 
Krahmer, 112 App. Div. 489; Cohen v. United Garment Workers, 35 
Misc. Rep. 748; Russell & Sons v. S. & G. L. Local Union, 57 Misc. Rep. 
96; Reynolds v. Everett, 144 N. Y. 189; Butterick Pub. Co. v. Typo- 
graphical Union, 50 Misc. Rep. 1.) 

James L. Quackenbush, Louis S. Carpenter, and Albert J, Kenyon for 
respondent. The order appealed from should be affirmed and the ques- 
tion certified answered in the affirmative, if the order granting the in- 
junction pendente lite was deemed necessary or warranted either in 
the exercise of judicial discretion as a means of preserving the status 
quo, or in order to safeguard the public Interest. (Young v. R. & K. Gas 
Light Co., 129 N. Y. 57; City of Rochester v. Bell Telephone Co., 52 
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App. Diy. 6; Third Ave. Ry. Co. v. Shea, 109 Misc. Rep. 18; Sultan v. 
Starr Co. (Inc.), 106 Misc. Rep. 43; People v. Federated Radio Corp., 
216 App. Div: 250, 244 N. Y. 33; Gottlieb v. Matchin, 117 Mise. Rep. 
128; Dailey v. City of New York, 170 App. Div. 267, 218 N. Y. 665; 
Knoth v. Manhattan Ry. Co:, 109 App. Div. 802, 187 N. Y. 243; Health 
Dept. of the City of New York v. Purdon, 99 N. Y. 237; Blake v. 
Greenwood Cemetery, 14 Blatch. 341.) The defendants were and are 
seeking and threatening to destroy the Brotherhood of Interborough 
Rapid Transit Co. Employees, the established method of collective 
bargaining between plaintiff and its employees, the good will, loyalty, 
and efficiency of plaintiff's employess, and to induce the entire body of 
plaintiff's employees to break their contracts of employment and to 
strike by concerted action, thereby causing serious, continuous, and 
irreparable injury to the plaintif; and they are also threatening to in- 
terrupt, suspend, and irretrievably impair the public service which 
plaintiff is rendering daily to millions of the inhabitants of the city of 
New York, thereby endangering the public interest and the rights, 
property, and interests of the city of New York. (Hitchman Coal & 
Coke Co. v. Mitchell, 245 U. S. 229; Bittner v. W. Va.-Pittsburgh Coal 
Co., 15 Fed. Rep. (2d) 652; Kinlock Telephone Co- v. Local Union, 275 
Fed. Rep. 241; Montgomery v. Pacific Electric Ry. Co., 293 Fed. Rep. 
680; Eagle Glass Mfg. Co, v. Rowe, 245 U. S. 275; American Foundries 
v. Tri-City Central Council, 257 U. S. 184; Reed Co. v. Whiteman, 238 
N. Y. 545; 3d Ave. Ry. Co. v. Shea, 109 Misc. Rep. 18; Auburn Draying 
Co. v. Wardell, 227 N. Y. 1; Posner v. Jackson, 223 N. Y. 325; Flaccus 
v. Smith, 199 Penn. St. 138; Grassi Contracting Co. v. Bennett, 174 
App. Div. 244; Schlesinger v. Quinto, 201 App. Div. 487; Altman v. 
Schlesinger, 204 App. Div. 513; United Shoe Machinery Co. v. Fitz- 
gerald, 237 Mass. 537.) 

The plaintiff's right to injunctive relief against interference with its 
contracts of employment can not be denied upon the ground that the 
contractual obligations are not fixed by agreements having a definite or 
limited time to run. (Reed Co. v. Whiteman, 238 N. Y. 545.) The con- 
tracts of employment between the plaintiff and its employees do not 
involve consideration of the doctrine of Lawrence v. Fox; the plaintiff 
is a principal party to its contracts and does not claim any rights as a 
third party beneficiary thereunder; but, in any event, the plaintiff is 
entitled to the full benefits of the contracts in question. (Hitchman 
Coal & Coke Co. v. Mitchell, 245 U. S. 229; First Nat. Bank of Sing 
Sing v. Chalmers, 144 N. Y. 432; Hamilton v. Hamilton, 127 App. Div. 
871; Watkins v. Reynolds, 123 N. Y. 211; Gifford v. Corrigan, 117 N. X. 
257; Knowles v. Erwin, 43 Hun, 150; 128 N. Y. 633; Seaver v. Ran- 
som, 224 N. Y. 238; Brantly on Contracts (2d ed. 253; Formire v. 
Nat. Surety Co., 229 N. Y. 48.) 

Lehman, J. The plaintiff is a public-service corporation, It operates 
a system of rapid transit railroads in the city of New York consisting 
of approximately 138 miles of elevated railroad and 244 miles of subway 
railroad. It is said that it transports over 3,000,000 passengers daily 
on approximately 9,000 trains. It is evident that the genera! public of 
the city of New York is interested in the safe, efficient, and unbroken 
operation of this great instrument for the transportation of passengers. 

In 1916 there was a general strike of the employees operating the 
subway and elevated lines of the plaintiff. After the strike was ended 
a voluntary unincorporated association was formed under the name of 
the Brotherhood of Interborough Rapid Transit Company Employees. 
Substantially the whole body of employees of the plaintiff joined the 
brotherhood. The members of the brotherhood adopted a constitution 
which was submitted to and approved by the board of directors of the 
plaintiff at a meeting held on August 30, 1916. Thereafter the brother- 
hood prepared a new constitution which was submitted to and approved 
by the board of directors of the plaintiff at a meeting held on April 6, 
1920. That constitution is now in full force and effect. By its terms 
the constitution may be amended by a two-thirds vote of the members of 
the general committee at a regular meeting, provided that certain pre- 
liminary formalities have been complied with. 

The constitution provides (sec. 9): “The general committee shall 
be vested with the power at all times to promote the welfare of the 
members of the brotherhood and of the company by amicable adjust- 
ment of all questions as to wages and working conditions that may 
arise from time to time. Section 10: The decision of the general 
committee in all controversies between the brotherhood and the com- 
pany shall be final,” 

One June 30 the secretary of the brotherhood sent to Mr. Frank 
Hedley, the plaintiff's president and general manager, a letter: “I am 
instructed by the general committee to confirm in writing the under- 
standing arrived at at the conference held at our office Wednesday, 
June 30, at which conference it was agreed by the committee on be- 
half of our members, to allow wages and working conditions to remain 
‘as is’ for one year beginning July 1, 1926.“ Mr. Hedley acknowl- 
edged this communication in a letter dated the same day, stating: “I 
am in receipt of your letter of June 30, 1926, confirming by direction 
of the general committee the understanding reached at a conference 
held at this office on Wednesday, June 30, 1926, to the effect that wages 
and working conditions would remain as then existing for one year, 
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beginning July 1, 1926. This will confirm such understanding on the 
part of the management of the company.” 

At that time the defendants Lavin, Bark, Phelan, and Walsh were 
employees of the plaintiff and members of the general committee 
of the brotherhood. Under the constitution of the brotherhood the 
employees of the plaintiff company were grouped according to the 
nature of their work and the place the work was performed. Each 
group constituted a local of the brotherhood. On July 1, 1926, at the 
instigation of the defendants Lavin, Bark, and Phelan, a meeting of the 
members of local No. 7 of the transportation department, consisting 
of motormen and switchmen employed in the subway division of plain- 
tiff’s railroad system, was held. By a vote of 579 against 7 the mem- 
bers rejected a proposal that the wages and working conditions of 
the plaintiffs employees should remain unchanged. 

The defendants, Lavin, Bark, and Phelan, made speeches at that 
meeting urging that those present should withdraw from the brother- 
hood and should form a new organization called by these defendants, 
the Consolidated Railroad Workers Union of Greater New York. On 
the following day the defendants, Lavin, Bark, and Phelan, purporting 
to represent the men present at the meeting, delivered to Hedley, 
plaintiffs president and general manager, a written communication 
containing a demand for recognition of the Consolidated Railroad 
Workers of Greater New York, and for a wage increase to $1 per 
hour for motormen, and 75 cents per hour for switchmen, It con- 
cluded with the words: “In the event that the aboye is not agreed 
to by you, representing the Interborough Rapid Transit Co., by 6 
p. m., Saturday, July 3, 1926, these men will cease work at 12.01 a. m. 
on Tuesday, July 6, 1926." On July 6 a strike on plaintiff's railroad 
lines induced by Lavin, Bark, and Phelan, began and lasted until 
July 30, 1926, causing a large financial loss to the plaintiff. The four 
individual defendants were leaders in the strike. After the strike 
was ended they were not employed by the defendant. By various 
means they have urged and are urging employees of the plaintiff 
corporation to become members of the Amalgamated Association of 
Street and Electric Railway Employees of America. They are trying 
to induce these employees to believe that they will be able to secure 
better pay and conditions of employment through demands made on their 
behalf by the Amalgamated Association than under the present system 
of bargaining by the brotherhood. 

The plaintif has brought this action to secure an injunction which 
would, in effect, prohibit the defendants from inducing the plaintiff's 
employees, by lawful or unlawful means, from leaving the plaintiff's 
employ. The complaint also asks damages for past acts. Upon 
motion by the plaintiff an injunction, in broadest terms, has been 
granted pendente lite. Leave to appeal has been granted by the 
Appellate Division and the question certified: Do the facts pleaded 
and the facts stated in the moving papers, and the public interest, 
justify, in the exercise of judicial discretion, an injunction pendente lite 
as prayed for or any part thereof?“ 

Some of the “facts pleaded and the facts stated in the moving 
papers” are denied by defendants. Upon a motion for an injunction 
pendente lite, a substantial denial of a material allegation in the moving 
papers may become a decisive factor in the exercise of judicial discre- 
tion. In view, however, of the form of the question certified, we shall 
disregard all denials, at least until we have determined whether the 
allegations contained in the moving papers are iu saw sufficient to sus- 
tain the injunction. 

Where there is proof of threatened wrong wnich the courts have 
power to enjoin, there may be room for the exercise of a sound 
judicial discretion in the determination of whether that power should 
be exercised. If the moving papers show that the defendants have 
done and are threatening to do acts which constitute a wrongful inter- 
ference with and disturbance of the relations existing between the 
plaintiff and its employees, doubtless the public interest in the safe, 
efficient, and uninterrupted operation of the plaintiff’, railway system 
might be a consideration of some weight in determining whether an 
injunction should issue. In the recent case of Exchange Bakery & 
Restaurant (Inc.) v. Rifkin (245 N. Y. 260), we have pointed out that 
the basis of permissible action by the court in labor disputes, as in other 
situations, is the probability of threatened and unjustified interference 
with rights of the plaintiff. That basis must be shown even where the 
public has an interest in the outcome. 

The relations of the plaintiff and its employees are vased on consent. 
Each has freedom of contract. The plaintiff has not entered into any 
contracts with the individual workers which binds the plaintiff to em- 
ploy them for any definite period. The employees are not bound to 
continue in the plaintiffs employ longer than they desire. Employ- 
ment is terminable at the will of either party at a moment's notice. We 
speak now only of those relations which according to the allegations 
of the moving papers existed at the time the injunction was granted. 
We do not pass upon the effect of new arrangements which, the plaintiff's 
brief suggests, have been made since that time. Possibly they might 
present other questions than those which may be raised upon the present 
record, 
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The operation of the plaintiff's railway requires a great organiza- 

tion. The affidavits show that it employs about 14,000 men. Some 
-of these employees require peculiar skill and training. If they leave 
the plaintiff’s employ it may be difficult for the plaintiff to replace 
them. If the workers leave simultaneously in large numbers, doubtless 
this difficulty in finding others to fill their places would interfere, at 
least for a time, with the operation of plaintiff's railways and cause 
the plaintiff great loss. 

The plaintiff may doubtless determine for itself the conditiens of 
employment upon its railways which will in its opinion best assure 
its own interests and the interests of the public, provided it can induce 
sufficient workers to accept these conditions. It may refuse to employ 
workers who will not accept a condition or make an agreement that 
they will not join a particular union or combination of workers while 
in the plaintiff's employ, Doubtless such a condition, if imposed and 
accepted, lessens the power of the workmen to compel an employer to 
meet demands of the workers. The workmen may refuse to accept em- 
ployment based on such conditions or on any other conditions which 
the employer chooses to impose. Demands of workmen may sometimes 
be fair and sometimes unfair. Combinations give the workmen a power 
of compulsion which may work harm to their employer, the public, and 
even to themselves. Where the workmen do not combine they may be 
compelled by force of economic circumstances to accept unfair terms 
of employment. Such conflicting considerations of economic policy 
are not primarily the concern of the courts. Freedom of contract gives 
to workers and employers the right to fix by individual or collective 
bargaining the terms of employment acceptable to both. Unless the 
workers have by agreement, freely made, given up such rights, they may 
without breach of contract leave an employment at any time separately 
or in combination, and may demand new terms of employment which in 
turn must be fixed by bargain. 

In this case the plaintiff claims that its workmen have agreed col- 
lectively that they will not join or become identified in any manner 
with the Amalgamated Association of Street and Electric Railway Em- 
ployees of America or with any other association of railway or other 
employees, and that the defendants may not lawfully induce the work- 
men to break this contract. The assertion in the moving papers that 
such a contract has been made constitutes only a conclusion. The facts 
shown must be examined to determine whether the conclusion is 
justified. 

The constitution of the brotherhood provides that employees of the 
company, except officials and persons having power of discipline, shall 
be eligible to become members of the brotherhood, and that “ Beginning 
February 1, 1920, each newly employed person who is eligible for mem- 
bership in the brotherhood shall upon appointment and as a condition 
of employment, agree to join the brotherhood and to accept its obliga- 
tions. Such persons, however, shall only be eligible to become members 
of the brotherhood after having worked 30 days.” In another section 
provision is made that all applicants for membership in the brother- 
hood “shall take the obligation“ as appearing in Appendix A “to the 
constitution.” That obligation reads as follows: “In conformity with 
the policy adopted by the brotherhood and consented to by the company, 
and as a condition of employment, I expressly agree that I will remain 
a member of the brotherhood during the time I am employed by the 
company and am eligible to membership therein; that I am not, and 
will not become identified in any manner with the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Street and Electric Railway Employees of America, or with any 
other association of street railway or other employees, with the excep- 
tion of this brotherhood, and the voluntary relief department of the 
company while a member of the brotherhood or in the employ of the 
company, and that a violation of this agreement or the interference 
with any member of the brotherhood in the discharge of his duties or 
disturbing him in any manner for the purpose of breaking up.or inter- 
fering with the brotherhood shall of itself constitute cause for dismissal 
from the employ of the company.” 

Here we bave a clearly expressed contractual obligation between the 
brotherhood and each of its members. True, that contractual obligation 
may be terminated by any member by withdrawal from the plaintiff's 
employ, with consequent separation of the company brotherhood. That 
circumstance does not, however, detract from its binding force, as long 
as membership in the brotherhood continues. We are here not con- 
cerned with the rights of the brotherhood, but with rights asserted by 
the employer. Question still remains whether the workers have assumed 
similar obligation to the plaintiff. 

That question is not free from doubt. The constitution of the brother- 
hood was submitted to the approval of the directors of the plaintiff cor- 
poration before it became effective. That circumstance suggests that 
it was intended that the terms of the constitution should become a 
binding contract between the plaintiff and the brotherhood and its mem- 
bers. Some of the provisions of the constitution, too, give apparent 
force to the suggestion. On the other hand, the provision of the con- 
stitution that it may be amended by a two-thirds vote of the general 
committee of the brotherhood, and the absence of provision that changes 
so made must be approved by the plaintiff, tends to negative any conclu- 
sion that the constitution was intended as a contract with plaintiff, and 


there are other provisions of the constitution which is difficult to believe 
that the company intended should be binding upon it. 

Undoubtedly, the primary purpose of the constitution was to create 
a form of combination of workmen which would be acceptable to the 
plaintiff and with which it would be willing to deal in arranging wages 
and terms of employment. The constitution must be submitted to 
plaintiff's approval so that the plaintiff should be able to determine 
whether it would accept the combination so formed. The plaintiff's 
officers perhaps had their own views as to the nature of the combination 
which would effect the best results. These views may be reflected in 
the constitution of the brotherhood. So long as the members of the 
brotherhood abided by its terms and joined no outside union or com- 
bination, the plaintiff might rest secure that collective demands of its 
workers would be formulated by them alone and that in collective bar« 
gaining the workers would be represented by members of the general 


committee of the brotherhood, who were themselves in the plaintiff's pax 


and employ. Perhaps the plaintiff preferred that the brotherhood should 
have real or apparent independence rather than be bound to it by con- 
tract or other ties than mutual advantage. The constitution of the 
brotherhood is not in terms or effect a contract between the plaintiff 
and the brotherhood or its members, but a factor recognized by both 
sides in the relations of the employer and employed. 

The plaintiff might ban from its employ all who would not abandon, 
as a condition of employment, their privilege of joining any union or 
combination of workmen. It preferred to employ men who would be 
come members of a company brotherhood whose constitution had been 
approved by it. The record does not show that the plaintiff exacted 
any express promise from any worker at the time he entered its 
employ to join the brotherhood and no other combination of labor 
while in its employ. Undoubtedly it was understood that all workers 
must join the brotherhood and abide by its constitution if they re- 
mained in plaintiff's employ. The distinction is a close one between 
such an understanding and an actual contract. In this case such 
distinction has, perhaps, no practical effect. All knew that failure 
to abide by the understanding must result in discharge and that, ag 
long as the employment continued, the brotherhood was the only asso- 
ciation which might voice the collective demands of the employees. 

The organization of a working force of 14,000 men to operate the 
plaintiff's great railway system is a considerable accomplishment. It 
constitutes a significant factor in the value of the plaintiffs going 
business. The plaintiff's employees may have the right to leave that 
organization singly or in combination, yet interference with that or- 
ganization by an officious outsider, merely for the purpose of injuring 
the plaintiff, or inducement maliciously held out to the employees to 
leave the organization might constitute a wrong which the courts 
would have power to remedy. (Beardsley v. Kilmer, 236 N. Y. 80.) 
The defendants do not contend otherwise. They maintain that in the 
present case they are endeavoring to accomplish a lawful purpose by 
lawful means, and that they are not acting maliciously. 

The individual defendants are former employees of the plaintiff -whose 
employment has been terminated because they instigated a concerted de- 
mand for a change of conditions of employment. A combination of em- 
ployees for such purpose is not unlawful, and even after an employee has 
left or been discharged he may continue efforts to effect such a combination 
for the purpose of regaining employment upon conditions satisfactory to 
him. The defendants now, apparently, are working in behalf of the 
Amalgamated Association of Street and Electric Railway Employees of 
America. Though the plaintiff's employees are prohibited by the plaintif 
from joining that association or union the union may, despite the prohi- 
bition, attempt to recruit its membership from those employees, at least 
where the prohibition is not part of a contract of employment for a 
definite term. “It may be as interested in the wages of those not 
members or in the conditions under which they work as in its own 
members because of the influence of one upon the other.” (Exchange 
Bakery & Restaurant (Inc.) v. Rifkin, supra.) Collective bargaining by 
an association limited to employees of one company; prohibition by an 
employer against joining other labor associations may weaken or indeed 
threaten the existence of a general labor union. The union may argue 
the greater effectiveness of its own methods, the validity of its own 
principles. Where employees bave freedom of choice a labor union may 
not be accused of malicious interference when it urges the employees to 
make that choice in its favor, even though that choice may involve 
termination of present employment and consequent disruption of a 
business organization. This court has not yet been called upon to decide 
whether employees may lawfully be urged to make a choice in breach 
of a definite contract. We do not decide that now. At least, so far 
as the injunction prohibits the defendants from inducing the plaintiff's 
employees to leave their positions and to terminate their employment. 
it is not justified upon this record, 

The defendants have, however, gone further. They have urged the 
plaintiff's employees to join the Amalgamated Association secretly, and 
to conceal their new affiliations from their employer while remaining 
in its employ. It may be that such action on their part goes beyond 
the limits of permissible interference by an outsider in the relations 
between employer and employee. The plaintif has made its choice to 
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employ none who are members of other labor associations than the 
brotherhood. The defendants have the right to induce the plaintiff's 
employees to join the Amalgamated Association though that may in- 
volve termination of their employment. They are under no obligation 
to the plaintif to inform it that some of the plaintiff's employees are 
joining the union, so that the plaintiff may exercise its choice of re- 
taining or discharging the new members. They are not under any 
obligation even to urge or compel their new members to give their em- 
ployer such information. The defendants are acting for themselves or 
the Amalgamated Association, and in taking lawful action to advance 
the interests of the members of that union they are under no affirma- 
tive duty of protecting the privileges or even rights of the plaintiff. 

A more doubtful question is whether the defendants may not be 
under a duty to refrain from urging the plaintiffs employees to conceal 
from their employer that they are acting contrary to their employer's 
expressed wish, if not command. Employment by the plaintiff is based 
upon the understanding that its employees are members of the brother- 
hood and abide by its rules. Membership in that association is not 
merely an inducement to employment; it constitutes an important factor 
in the relationship of employer and employed. 

The advice by the defendants to the employees to conceal their mem- 
bership in the Amalgamated Association can have but one purpose: to 
induce the plaintiff through such concealment to continue an employ- 
ment it would otherwise terminate. Exercise by the plaintiff of the 
privilege of freedom to discharge is to be nullified by concealment of 
the fact that the employees are acting contrary to the understanding 
upon which they were originally employed, though if such fact were 
known it would result in discharge by the plaintiff. Continuation of 
employment induced by such concealment is calculated to result in 
undermining the company brotherhood and in the substitution for it of 
another association of workers with power to compel the plaintiff to 
accept its demands. Even though we should assume, without deciding, 
that the plaintiff's employees are themselves not under a contractual, or 
other legal obligation, to court discharge by information to the plaintiff 
that they are joining the Amalgamated Association, the question would 
still remain whether the defendants are justified in urging the employees 
to conceal facts which, if disclosed, would lead inevitably to their dis- 
charge. That question has not been argued on this appeal. We do not 
answer it now. Many factors must enter into its solution. Not all 
appear in this record. We merely state the question to point out that 
we are in no wise determining it. 

Though we have decided that the defendants may not be enjoined 
from inducement by lawful means to leave the service of the plaintiff 
or to join an organization of employees other than the brotherhood or 
to make demands upon the plaintiff for increased wages, yet even such 
purposes may not be effected by unlawful means. In labor disputes, as 
in all other disputes, the courts may and should restrain acts which are 
themselves unlawful, regardless of the purpose of the acts, The defend- 
ants may not without the permission of the plaintiff enter upon the 
plaintiff's property or place any signs thereon for the purpose of induc- 
ing even lawful action on the part of the employees. That would con- 
stitute a trespass. The defendants may not achieve their purpose 
through malicious falsehood and deceit. They may not use force or 
intimidation. They may not injure or deface the plaintiff's property. 

The injunction includes prohibition of all such acts, and to that 
extent it is justified if the record shows that such acts are threatened. 
We shall not extend this opinion by analysis of the record upon that 
point. There is some evidence of threatened trespass; perhaps there 
is also some evidence, even though slight, of other threatened wrongs. 
Though the court at special term would have been justified in issuing 
an injunction against any threatened use of unlawful means even to 
achieve a lawful end, and though we leave open the question of whether 
the defendants may be enjoined from inducing the plaintiff's employees 
to conceal from the plaintiff that they had joined the Amalgamated 
Association, the injunction as issued, in its broad scope, was beyond the 
power of the court. Under these circumstances the orders should be 
reversed and the motion remitted to the special term in order that it 
may exercise {ts discretion as to whether an injunction of more limited 
scope should issue upon the facts contained in this record. 

Both parties have upon this appeal cited decisions, most of them from 
other jurisdictions, which they urge support certain of their contentions. 
Some of the opinions in these cases are of great weight because of the 
strength of the reasoning and the authority of the tribunals. The law 
that should be applied in this jurisdiction to the circumstances disclosed 
by the record has been established by repeated decisions of this court. 
Difficulty, if any, lies in the application of established rules of law to 
particular facts. Attempt by analysis to reconcile or distinguish de- 
cisions where other courts have passed upon a state of facts in which 
analogy is more or less complete would be futile. It might even tend to 
confusion or deduction of rules which are rigid or arbitrary. In this 
State the courts may interpose their mandates between contesting parties 
only where there is attempt to effectuate an unlawful purpose, or to 
effectuate a lawful purpose by unlawful means. 

The privilege of freedom of contract may not be destroyed by force 
or fraud. Against the threatened use of such means the courts must 
exercise their full powers unflinchingly. Business and property rights 
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in their broadest sense should be immune from malicious interference. 
They rest upon established principles of law; they are subject to 
attack within limits fixed by law. The plaintiff in the exercise of its 
lawful rights and to accomplish a lawful purpose has built up a great 
organization of workers who are willing to remain at work as long as 
the conditions of their work are satisfactory to them. No outsider 
may maliciously destroy the plaintiff's freedom of choice of the men it 
will employ and of the conditions of employment. No outsider may 
maliciously destroy the workers’ freedom of choice whether they will 
accept and continue the employment offered to them. Wrong may not 
be imputed to the defendants if they seek to further their own lawful 
interests and purposes by argument and persuasion intended to induce 
the plaintiff's workers to quit their employment or to join a union or 
association of other workers and through such union make collective 
demand for other terms of employment. Wrong begins, if at all, if the 
defendants use unlawful means to carry out their purpose or perhaps 
if they attempt to induce the plaintiff's workers to conceal facts where 
concealment constitutes In effect deception or to do other acts which 
contravene express or implied obligations to their employer upon which 
the employer has legal and equitable right to insist. 

The question certified should be answered to the effect that an injune- 
tion for some part of the relief prayed for is justified by the record 
and the order of the appellate division and that of special term should 
be reversed, without costs to either party, and the motion remitted to 
special term to proceed in accordance with this opinion. 

Cardozo, Ch. J., Pound, Crane, Andrews, Kellogg, and O'Brien, JJ., 
concur. 

Ordered accordingly. 

(181 Mise. Rep. 682) 
INTERBOROUGH RAPID TRANSIT CO. v. GREEN ET AL. 

Supreme Court, special term, New York County, February 15, 1928 


1. Master and servant, key No. 3(1): Employment contract, giving 
employer practically unlimited power to discharge employees, and purport- 
ing to bind employee for two years, held inequitable. 

Contract between transit company and its employees, prohibiting em- 
ployees from joining any labor organization other than the company 
union, giving company practically unlimited power to discharge em- 
ployees, even as regards causes of discharge listed as arbitrable, and 
purporting to bind employee for two years, while employer is not sub- 
ject to a reciprocal obligation, held inequitable, and employees and third 
parties, made defendants in company’s action to enjoin breach of agree- 
ment, may interpose defense that it Is void and unenforceable for fraud, 
deception, duress, and overreaching. 

2. Injunction, key No. 137 (1): Preliminary injunction against including 
employees to break contract not to join any other than company union 
will be denied where misconduct is not shown and contract is in- 
equitable. 

Injunction pendente lite, restraining defendants from inducing plain- 
tiff transit company’s employees to break their contract with plaintift 
not to join any union, except company union, will be denied where plain- 
tif? fails to establish misconduct by defendants, and contract itself is 
inequitable and unfair to employees. 

3. Courts, key No. 91 (1)—Special term must follow decisions of Court 
of Appeals. 

The special term is bound to follow the decisions of the Court of 
Appeals. 

Action by the Interborough Rapid Transit Co. against William Green, 
individually and as president of the American Federation of Labor, and 
others. On plaintiff's motion for injunction pendente lite. Motion 
denied. 

-James L. Quackenbush, of New York City (Louis S. Carpenter, of 
New York City, of counsel), for plaintiff, 

Blau, PERLMAN & Polakoff, of New York City (Roperr F. WAGNER, 
NATHAN D. PERLMAN, Joseph F. Crater, Herman Oliphant, Simon H. 
Rifkind, and Samuel Mezansky, all of New York City, of counsel), for 
defendants. 

Wasservogel, J. Plaintiff, upon notice duly given to defendants, seeks 
to enjoin them pendente lite from various acts claimed to be illegal and 
in violation of an alleged contract between the Brotherhood of the Inter- 
borough Rapid Transit Co. and the individual members thereof, employees 
of plaintiff. Plaintiff is a common carrier of passengers, operating its 
system of rapid-transit railroads in the city of New York. The Brother- 
hood of Interborough Rapid Transit Co. Employees was organized in 
1916 after a strike of plaintiff's employees. The present membership 
of the brotherhood is approximately 14,000 persons, all employees of 
plaintiff. The brotherhood, otherwise referred to by the parties as the 
“company union,” adopted a constitution, which was submitted to and 
approved by plaintiff's board of directors. On June 30, 1927, a contract 
was entered into between plaintiff and the brotherhood “acting by and 
through the general committee thereof on behalf of the members of the 
brotherhood now employed and hereafter to be employed by the company 
during the term of this agreement.” By the terms of this contract the 


company agreed to employ the members of the brotherhood, and the 
brotherhood, in behalf of such members, agreed that they would work 
for the company for a period of two years from April 30, 1927, upon 
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certain conditions therein set forth. Each of plaintiff's employees was 
required to and did sign an instrument in form as follows: 

“I hereby declare that I have read, or heard read, the collective bar- 
gaining and arbitration agreement entered into between Interborough 
Rapid Transit Co. and the Brotherhood of Interborough Rapid Transit 
Co. Employees, dated the 80th day of June, 1927, and I hereby ratify 
and approve the same and each and every provision thereof, and in con- 
sideration of my employment by the company until and including the 
80th day of April, 1929, upon the terms and conditions therein set 
forth, I hereby covenant and agree with said company and brotherhood 
that I will remain in the employ of said company until and including 
the 30th day of April, 1929, unless in the meantime by mutual consent 
my employment is sooner terminated; and, as a condition of my said 
employment, I further covenant and agree that I will remain a member 
of the brotherhood and faithfully observe the constitution, rules, and 
obligations thereof during the period of my employment, and that I am 
not now and during the period of my employment I will not become a 
member of or identified in any manner with the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Street and Electric Railway Employees of America, or with any 
other organization of street railway or other employees, or with any 
other labor organization, excepting the said brotherhood and except as 
provided in said agreement dated June 30, 1927, between the company 
and the brotherhood. 

“I agree further to and with the company and the brotherhood that 
the constitution as now amended, which I hereby ratify and approve, or 
as It may hereafter be amended, with the consent of the company, shall 
constitute a contract between the Interborough Rapid Transit Co. and 
the brotherhood, binding upon me, and that my employment and per- 
formance of services hereunder shall be deemed to be sufficient evidence 
of the acceptance of this agreement by the Interborough Rapid Transit 
Co. as a binding contract between the company and myself. 

“Dated this 80th day of June, 1927.“ 

The complaint alleges that defendants Coleman and Shea, with notice 
of the aforesaid 2-year contract of employment and arbitration, willfully 
and maliciously began to serve upon the plaintiff demands for recogni- 
tion of the Amalgamated; that they continued their campaign to 
organize the plaintiff's employees; that they planned to call a strike 
on July 26, 1927, but after conferring with the mayor of the city of 
New York announced an abandonment of the strike; and that since 
that time, by various methods set forth in the complaint, the defendants 
have been continuing their efforts to organize the employees of the 
plaintiff as members of the Amalgamated. 

The complaint also alleges that the defendants agreed among them- 
selves to destroy company unions and the contractual relations existing 
between them and employers; that defendant Phelan and others in- 
stigated and carried on an unlawful strike among the employees of 
plaintif; that in August and September, 1926, the defendant Mahon 
and others conspired among themselves to destroy the brotherhood und 
induced plaintiff's employees to become members of the Amalgamated ; 
that in September, 1926, the defendants created division No. 977 of the 
Amalgamated and have since been engaged in carrying on a campaign 
to induce plaintiff's employees to break their contracts of employment 
and obligations to the Brotherhood and to become members of the 
Amalgamated by various means, including personal interviews, the use 
of threatening and abusive language, the circulation of scurrilous and 
defamatory reports, and by inducing plaintiff's employees to secretly 
violate their contracts of employment and become members of the 
Amalgamated while continuing in the service of the plaintiff and 
ostensibly remaining faithful to their obligations as members of the 
Brotherhood. 

It is further alleged that the plaintiff has already been danmged to 
the extent of $130,000; that the plaintiff has property rights protected 
by the Federal and State Constitutions that are being threatened by 
the defendants, and the complaint asks for a judgment restraining 
defendants from persuading the employees of the plaintiff to break their 
contracts of employment and committing various acts therein set forth, 
and also awarding plaintiff damages. 

Defendants in their amended answer substantially deny all the mate- 
rial allegations of the complaint and set up certain defenses, largely to 
the effect that the 2-year contract of employment is void and unenforcible 
by reason of alleged fraud, deception, duress, and overreaching conduct 
on the part of plaintiff. The material allegations in affidavits submitted 
in support of the complaint are also denied. 

Upon the argument of this motion it appeared that the situation here 
presented is substantially the same as was that in the Lavin case, 
recently decided by the court of appeals (Interborough Rapid Transit 
Co. v. Edward P. Lavin et al., 247 N. Y. 65, 159 N. E. 863), except that 
in the Lavin case the contract involved was one “at will,” whereas in 
the instant case the contract is claimed to have a definite term of two 
years, and is otherwise different in form. 

(1) While plaintiff claims that the present contract involves mutual 
rights and obligations and was therefore made upon ample consideration, 
it is the contention of defendants that it is without consideration and 
because of the conditions to which it was made subject, should fail in 
equity. Defendants call attention to the fact that the separate ratifying 
instrument (supra) is signed by the employees, and does not contain any 
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promise by the company to employ the men for any period of time; that 
it was not executed by the company, and any promise of the company to 
employ the men for a period of two years must come through the general 
committee of the brotherhood, which by the terms of the constitution of 
the brotherhood had the power to bind the men. Assuming, however, 
that the promise contained in clause 1 of the contract between the com- 
pany and the brotherhood with respect to an employment of two years 
was actually made by the company to the men, it seems to me that such 
Promise is practically made valueless to the employees by clauses 5 and 
6 of this contract, which provide: 

“6. Anything herein to the contrary notwithstanding the company 
may discharge and terminate the employment of any employee for the 
following reasons: 

“(a) For joining or being a member, or agreeing to join in the future, 
or becoming identified with in any manner, or agreeing to become 
identified in any manner in the future with the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Street and Electric Railway Employees of America or any other 
labor organization other than the brotherhood, except as provided in 
paragraph 7 hereof. 

“(b) In case any member shall be expelled from the brotherhood for 
violating any of the terms of this agreement, or for violating any pro- 
visions of the constitution or obligations of the brotherhood, or any 
agreement contained in said constitution of the brotherhood, provided 
the company is satisfied that he was so expelled for such cause. 

e) For incompetency, inefficiency, or carelessness in the performance 
of duty, or for intoxication or the use of alcoholic beverages, or for dis- 
honesty, insubordination, or refusal or neglect or physical incapacity 
to perform his duty. 

“ Except as to questions of discharge provided in subdivisions (a) and 
(b) of this paragraph 5, and questions of discharge for dishonesty, in- 
subordination, or refusal or neglect or physical incapacity to perform 
his duty, of which the management of the company shall be the sole 
judge, the general committee of the brotherhood, or its officers, shall be 
entitled to take up and confer with the management respecting such dis- 
charge, and in case of disagreement the provisions of the constitution 
of the brotherhood as to arbitration shall apply to such discharge. 

“6. Notwithstanding any provision herein contained, the company 
retains the right, at any time, to suspend or terminate the employment 
of any member of the brotherhood, whenever his services shall be ren- 
dered unnecessary by reason of the adoption of any new device or the 
extension of the use of any existing device or whenever his services 
shall be rendered unnecessary by reason of any change in economic con- 
ditions or the seasonal requirements of the company. The company 
agrees, however, in all cases, before suspending or terminating the 
employment of any member of the brotherhood, whenever it may be 
reasonably possible, to transfer any such employee to some other de- 
partment of the service, providing he is competent to do the work; 
and, in the event that such suspension or termination shall be found 
necessary, any such employee shall be placed automatically upon a pre- 
ferred list for reemployment whenever the needs of the company shall 
require additional employees of his class. Any such suspension or ter- 
mination of employment, however, shall be the subject of conference and 
review as provided in the constitution of the brotherhood, and in case 
of disagreement of arbitration as therein provided.” 

Unlimited and practically unhampered power to discharge employees 
is given to the company. Even as regards the causes of discharge 
listed as arbitrable, as, whenever the services of the employee “ shall 
be rendered unnecessary by reason of any change in economic conditions 
or the seasonal requirements of the company,” or “by reason of the 
adoption of any new device or the extension of the use of any exist- 
ing device,” arbitration here would merely establish that the causes 
exist and that therefore the company may discharge. The contract pur- 
ports to bind the employee for two years, while the employer is not in 
substance subject to a reciprocal obligation. Where an employee aban- 
dons all right to leave the service of his employer, whereas the employer 
reserves practically entire freedom to discharge him, there is no com- 
pensating consideration, 

Whatever the status of the contract at law, the provisions above 
referred to are, to say the least, inequitable. The term of the contract 
is, in effect, controlled by the will of the employer and plaintiff is 
therefore in no better position than it was in the Lavin case. Not only 
the employees, but also the third parties made defendants in this case, 
may, in a court of equity, avail themselves of the defense interposed. 

[2] In the view that I have taken of the contract it only remains to 
determine whether the commission of, or threat to commit, such acts 
on the part of defendants has been established as would justify a court 
of equity to intervene, 

Plaintiff claims that the allegations of the complaint and the affi- 
davits submitted in its behalf are sufficient to show threatened wrong 
and irreparable injury to warrant the issuance of the restraining order 
here sought. Its learned counsel has properly urged, and, as a matter 
of fact, it was held in the Lavin case, Lehman, J., writing, that— 

“ Where there is proof of threatened wrong, which the courts have 
power to enjoin, there may be room for the exercise of a sound judicial 
discretion in the determination of whether that power should be exer- 
cised, If the moving papers show that the defendants have done and 
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are threaténing to do acts which constitute a wrongful interference 
with and a disturbance of the relations existing between the plaintiff 
and its employees, doubtless the public interest in the safe, efficient, and 
uninterrupted operation of plaintiffs’ railway system might be a con- 
sideration of some welght in determining whether an fjunction should 
issue.” 

Upon the record before me I do not find such conditions to exist. 
Inducing the breach of promise to work is not involved. It has not 
` been established that violence, threats, fraud, or overreaching conduct 
have been used to induce plaintiff's employees to become members of 
the Amalgamated Association, nor that other acts have been committed 
or threatened which would warrant the issuance of a restraining order. 

The Court of Appeals has held, Andrews, J., writing (Exchange 
Bakery & Restaurant (Inc.) v. Rifkin et al, 245 N. Y. 260; 157 N. E. 
130), that: — 

„The purpose of a labor union to improve the conditions under 
which its members do their work, to increase their wages, to assist 
them in other ways may justify what would otherwise be a wrong. 
So would an effort to increase its numbers and to unionize an entire 
trade or business. It may be as interested in the wages of those not 
members. as in its own members because of the influence 
of one upon the other. All engaged in a trade are affected by the 
prevailing rate of wages. All, by the principle of collective bar- 
gaining, * * Where the end or the means are unlawful and 
the damage has already been done the remedy is given by a criminal 
prosecution or by a recovery of damages at law. Equity is to be in- 
yoked only to give protection for the future. To prevent repeated 
violations, threatened or probable, of the complainant’s property rights 
an injunction may be granted.” 

Plaintiff, in support of its contention, lays stress upon decisions in 
Hitchman Coal & Coke Co, v. Mitchell (245 U. S. 229, 38 S. Ct. 65, 62 
L. Ed. 260, L. R. A. 1918C, 497, Ann. Cas. 1918 B, 461) in Interna- 
tional Organization United Mine Workers of America v. Red Jacket Con- 
solidated Coke & Coal Co. ((C. C. A.) 18 F. (2d) 839). Upon the argu- 
ment of this motion it was conceded, however, that these decisions were 
called to the attention of the court of appeals in the Lavin case and 
that court stated: 

“Both parties have upon this appeal cited decisions, most of them 
from other jurisdictions, which they urge support certain of their con- 
tentions. Some of the opinions in these cases are of great weight be- 
cause of the strength of the reasoning and the authority of the tribunals. 
The law that should be applied in this jurisdiction to the circumstances 
disclosed by the record has been established by repeated decisions of this 
court.” 

{3] The court at special term is bound to follow the decisions of the 
court of appeals. In the Lavin case the court of appeals held: 

“The defendants have the right to induce the plaintiff's employees to 
join the amalgamated association, though that may involve termination 
of their employment. They are under no obligation to the plaintiff to 
inform it that some of the plaintfff’s employees are joining the union, so 
that the plaintif may exercise its choice of retaining or discharging the 
new members. They are not under any obligation even to urge or com- 
pel their new members to give their employer such information. The 
defendants are acting for themselves or the amalgamated association, 
and in taking lawful action to advance the interests of the members of 
that union they are under no affirmative duty of protecting the 
privileges or even rights of the plaintiff.” 

Plaintif has not established that defendants urged its employees “ to 
conceal from their employer that they are acting contrary to the 
employer's express wish.” Upon the record before me I have reached 
the conclusion that the intervention of a court of equity at this time is 
not warranted, 

Motion denied. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR TREASURY AND POST OFFICE DEPARTMENTS 


Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, at the conclusion of last Fri- 
day’s session we were considering H. R. 8531, the appropria- 
tion bill for the Treasury and Post Office Departments. One 
item has been carried over an account of the absence of the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. BLAINE]. As he will be here to- 
morrow, I ask that that bill go over until to-morrow; and then 
I hope to take it up, either in the morning hour or by arrange- 
ment with the Senator who has charge of the bill, which is the 
unfinished business. 


THE CALENDAR 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed. 
The calendar under Rule VIII is in order. 

Mr. MONARY. Mr. President, I think I heard the Chair an- 
nounce that the calendar is before the Senate. I ask unanimous 
consent that we commence to-day where we left off on Friday. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none. The clerk will announce the first bill on the calendar, 
beginning with Order of Business 189. 


PEIER . = . So Oo oe as Se 
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BATTLE BETWEEN NEZ PERCES INDIANS AND COMMAND OF NELSON 
A. MILES 


The bill (H. R. 6131) authorizing the Secretary of the In- 
terior to erect a marker or tablet on the site of the battle be- 
tween Nez Perces Indians under Chief Joseph and the command 
of Nelson A. Miles was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ALICE M. A. DAMM 


The bill (S. 1798) for the relief of Alice M. A. Damm was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to Alice M. A. Damm, widow of 
Henry C. A. Damm, late American consul at Nogales, Mexico, the sum 
of $5,000, being one year’s salary of her deceased husband, who died 
while in the Foreign Service; and there is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, a sufficient sum to carry out the purpose of this act. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

NELLIE FRANCIS 


The bill (S. 1945) for the relief of Nellie Francis was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to Nellie Francis, widow of Wil- 
liam T. Francis, late minister resident and consul general to Liberia, the 
sum of $4,500, being one year’s salary of her deceased husband, who 
died of illness incurred while in the Consular Service; and there is here- 
by authorized to be appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, a sufficient sum to carry out the purpose of this 
act. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


HORACE LEE WASHINGTON AND ARTHUR B, COOKE 


The bill (S. 3026) authorizing the General Accounting Office 
to make certain credits in the accounts of Horace Lee Washing- 
ton and Arthur B. Cooke, United States Consular Service, was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the General Accounting Office be, and is 
hereby, authorized and directed to credit the accounts of Horace Lee 
Washington, as American consul general, formerly at London, England, 
with the sum of $118.58; and to credit the accounts of Arthur B. 
Cooke, as American consul at Plymouth, England, with the sum of 
$140.05, which amounts were expended by these officers upon authoriza- 
tion of the Secretary of State in connection with transportation and 
subsistence expenses of Mrs. Cooke in proceeding to the United States 
with Mr. Cooke. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

DEFINITION OF OLEOMARGARINE 


The bill (H. R. 6) to amend the definition of oleomargarine 
contained in the act entitled “An act defining butter, also im- 
posing a tax upon and regulating the manufacture, sale, impor- 
tation, and exportation of oleomargarine,” approved August 2, 
1886, as amended, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, at the request of the junior 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. HERBERT], who is not present, I 
ask that that bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


CONSTANT FREQUENCY MONITORING RADIO STATION 


The bill (S. 8448) to amend the act of February 21, 1929, en- 
titled “An act to authorize the purchase by the Secretary of 
Commerce of a site, and the construction and equipment of a 
building thereon, for use as a constant frequency monitoring 
radio station, and for other purposes,” was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the act entitled “ An act to authorize the pur- 
chase by the Secretary of Commerce of a site, and the construction and 
equipment of a building thereon, for use as a constant frequency moni- 
toring radio station, and for other purposes,” approved February 21, 
1929, be, and the same is hereby, amended to read, as follows: 

“That the Secretary of Commerce be, and he is hereby, authorized to 
purchase a suitable site, provided a suitable site now owned by the 
Government is not available for the purpose, and to contract for the 
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construction thereon of a building suitable for installation therein of | March 2, 1929 (45 Stats. 1508), be, and the same is hereby, amended 


apparatus for use as a constant frequency monitoring radio station, 
and for the facilities, at a cost not to exceed 880,000.“ 


Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, I think somebody ought to 
explain that bill. There is quite a substantial increase there, 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, a similar bill passed the 
Senate a year ago. It provides a central focus for the control of 
radio in certain of its technical phases. The passage of the bill 
is requested by the Department of Commerce, and it seems to 
have the approval of all of the radio authorities of the Govern- 
ment, It seems to be an essential part of the Federal equip- 
ment to that end. I repeat, a similar bill passed the Senate in 
the last session. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

CUSTER BATTLE FIELD NATIONAL CEMETERY 


The bill (H. R. 155) providing compensation to the Crow 
Indians for Custer Battle Field National Cemetery, and for 
other purposes was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


CARL STANLEY SLOAN 


The bill (H. R. 7855) for the relief of Carl Stanley Sloan, 
minor Flathead allottee, was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


PURCHASE OF MOTOR LIFEBOAT 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 197) to authorize the pur- 
chase of a motor lifeboat, with its equipment and necessary 
spare parts, from foreign life-saving services, was considered as 
in Committee of the Whole. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


INVESTIGATIONS AND STUDIES OF PALO VERDE AND OCIBOLA VALLEYS 


The bill (S. 3418) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to make engineering and economic investigations and studies 
of conditions in Palo Verde and Cibola Valleys and vicinity on 
the Colorado River, and for other purposes, Was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I think I should like to have that 
bill go over, at least until the author of the bill can be present. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


SUPERVISING INSPECTORS OF STEAMBOAT INSPECTION SERVICE 


The bill (S. 3449) to amend section 4404 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States, as amended by the act approved July 
2, 1918, placing the supervising inspectors of the Steamboat 
Inspection Service under classified civil service, was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 4404 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States, as amended by the act of Congress approved July 2, 1918, 
be, and the same is hereby, amended so as to read as follows: 

“Sec. 4404. The positions of supervising inspector in the Steamboat 
Inspection Service are hereby placed under and included in the classified 
civil service. There shall be 11 supervising inspectors, who shall be 
appointed by the Secretary of Commerce, in accordance with and under 
the provisions of the act of January 16, 1883, known as the civil service 
act. The supervising inspector shall be entitled, in addition to his 
authorized pay and traveling allowance, to his actual and reasonable 
expenses for transportation of instruments, which shall be certified and 
sworn to under such instructions as shall be given by the Secretary of 
Commerce.” 

Sec. 2. That this act shall be effective on and after the date of its 
approval. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


PILGRIMAGE OF GOLD-STAR MOTHERS TO EUROPE 


The bill (H. R. 8527) to amend the act entitled “An act to 
enable the mothers and widows of the deceased soldiers, sailors, 
and marines of the American forces now interred in the ceme- 
teries of Europe to make a pilgrimage to these cemeteries,” 
approved March 2, 1929, was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That paragraph (e) of section 2 of the act entitled 
“An act to enable the mothers and widows of the deceased soldiers, 
sailors, and marines of the American forces now interred in the ceme- 
teries of Europe to make a pilgrimage to these cemeteries,” approved 


to read as follows: 

“(e) The pilgrimages shall be by the shortest practicable route and 
for the shortest practicable time, to be designated by the Secretary of 
War. No mother or widow shall be provided for at Government expense 
in Europe for a longer period than two weeks from the time of dis- 
embarkation in Europe to the time of reembarkation in Europe, except 
in case of illness or other unavoidable cause. In the event of the death 
of a mother or widow while engaged upon the pilgrimage herein pro- 
vided for, the United States shall pay the cost of preparation of the 
body for burial (including the cost of a suitable casket) and transporta- 
tion of same with escort to the home of the deceased. In the case of 
any mother or widow willfully failing to continue the pilgrimage of 
her particular group the United States shall not incur or be subject to 
any expense with regard to her pilgrimage after such failure.” 

Sec. 2. That section 8 of said act be, and the same is hereby, amended 
by adding two new paragraphs, as follows: 

“(a) In carrying into effect the provisions of this act the Secretary 
of War is authorized to do all things necessary to accomplish the pur- 
pose prescribed, by contract or otherwise, with or without advertising, 
including the engagement by contract or otherwise of such personal 
services as may be necessary without regard to clyil-service requirements 
and restriction of laws governing the employment and compensation 
of employees of the United States, and to detail for duty in connection 
with the pilgrimage such officers of the Army of the United States for 
such time as may be necessary without regard to existing laws and 
regulations governing the detail of officers. Any appropriations for 
earrying this act into effect shall be available for the payment in ad- 
vance of such per diem allowance in lieu of subsistence and other 
traveling expenses as may be prescribed by the Secretary of War for 
the travel of pilgrims and for the payment of mileage, reimbursement 
of actual traveling expenses or per diem in Meu thereof, as authorized 
by law, to officers of the Army, and pay and traveling expenses of 
civilian employees, including civilian employees of the War Department 
who may be temporarily detailed for this service. 

“(b) The Secretary of War may detail to active duty in connection 
with the execution of the provisions of this act and any amendments 
thereto Maj. Gen. B. F. Cheatham, United States Army, retired, who 
while on such active duty shall receive the full pay and allowances of 
a major general on the active list, notwithstanding existing laws rela- 
tive to the pay of officers of the Army.” 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr, President, I have an amendment to that 


bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Alabama offers 
an amendment, which will be stated. 

The Cmr OCrerk, On page 2, after line 11, it is proposed to 
insert the following: 


Sec. 2. Such act of March 2, 1929, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new sections: 

“Suc. 5. Any mother or widow whois entitled to make a pilgrimage 
to Europe, under section 1 of this act, shall have the election of 
making such a pilgrimage or of making a pilgrimage to the city of 
Washington to visit the grave of the Unknown Soldier in Arlington 
National Cemetery. The pilgrimages to the city of Washington shall 
be made at such times during the period from April 15, 1930, to 
June 15, 1930, as may be designated by the Secretary of War. Suit- 
able transportation, accommodations, meals, and other necessities per- 
taining thereto, as prescribed by said Secretary, shall be furnished at 
Government expense to each mother or widow who elects to make a 
pilgrimage to the city of Washington, from the time of departure 
from her home to make such pilgrimage until the time of return to her 
home thereafter. The said Secretary shall request the President of 
the United States and the commanding officer of the American Expe- 
ditionary Forces, Gen. John J. Pershing, to deliver addresses in honor 
of such mothers and widows at the Arlington Memorial Amphitheater 
on a suitable date during the period of such pilgrimages. The pil- 
grimages authorized by this amendatory act shall be made in accord- 
ance with such regulations as the Secretary of War may prescribe. 

“Sec. 6. If any mother or widow, included under section 1 of this 
act, files application with the Secretary of War on or before October 
81, 1933, setting forth that she is unable to make either a pilgrimage 
to Europe or a pilgrimage to the city of Washington because of illness 
or for any other cause, and if the said Secretary shall deem such 
cause satisfactory, she shall be paid an amount determined by the said 
Secretary to be equal to the amount which her pilgrimage to the city 
of Washington would haye cost the United States. Any such determi- 
nation of the said Secretary shall be final, and payments made under 
this section shall be made within 10 days after approval of the appli- 
cation, 

“Sec. 7. There is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $————, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary, to carry out the provisions of sections 
5 and 6 of this act.” 


Mr. SHEPPARD, Mr. President, at the request of the Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. Fumrcuer], who reported this bill and 
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who is unavoidably absent on account of illness, I desire to urge 
upon the Senate the necessity of its immediate passage. I also 
suggest that the pending amendment be accepted, in order that 
it may go to conference and that the matter may be worked 
out there. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, was the amendment con- 
sidered by the committee? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. So far as I know, the amendment was not 
„acted on by the committee. It is my judgment that action will 
be expedited if we accept the amendment and let the conferees 
pass upon it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I desire to suggest to the 
Senator from Alabama that where in his amendment he pro- 
vides that— 


There is hereby appropriated * * * 
much thereof as may be necessary— 


The language should be— 
That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated— 


Not exceeding a certain amount. This is an authorization 
bill, not an appropriation bill, and the wording should be 
changed accordingly. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I accept that amendment, Mr. President, and 
ask the clerk to insert those words. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Alabama modi- 
fies his amendment as suggested. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I had intended to object to the con- 
: sideration of this bill at this time; but, on the suggestion that 
it go to conference and be worked out there, I will not inter- 
pose an objection... 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I hope there will be no objec- 
tion to this amendment, and that the suggestion of the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. SHerparp] will be followed that this amend- 
ment may now be accepted and go to conference, and the 
matter may be worked out there. This is an urgent plece of 
legislation, and it must be acted upon soon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
olfered by the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, has any committee passed upon 
the amendment which is now pending? 

Mr. HEFLIN. No, Mr. President. 

Mr. BORAH. There are some propositions in it which I 
think ought to have some consideration at the hands either of 
the committee or of the Senate. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Chair will state that the 
amendment has been referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs; but the Chair is advised that it has not been acted upon 
by that committee. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The amendment has been pending for quite 
a while, and it is a very important matter. The provision is a 
very fair and just one, because there are a lot of these mothers 
who would not be able to go abroad, and some of them will not 
be able even to come to Washington. If they can not come they 
ought to receive this small pittance, even if they stay at home 
attending to their duties there. I do not think we can do too 
much for these war mothers. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I desire to observe that there are a 
number of other suggestions pending in the Military Affairs 
Committee seeking to cure other injustices involved in this 
arrangement. For instance, as the law now exists, no gold- 
star mother can enjoy this pilgrimage to Europe unless her son 
is buried in an identified cemetery in Europe. If her son hap- 
pens to be buried in an identified spot outside of a cemetery, 
she can not go upon this pilgrimage; and it is to me an out- 
rageous injustice. 

Mr. HEFLIN, I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That and a number of other proposi- 
tions are pending in the Military Affairs Committee. It seems 
to me that the committee ought to survey the whole problem 
and bring us a complete bill which corrects all of the injus- 
tices that are involved in this situation. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The trouble about that is that the time is 
passing rapidly, and the measure ought to be acted on just as 
speedily as possible. I hope the suggestion of the Senator from 
Texas will be followed and that we can let this matter go to 
conference. They can work out there the things suggested by 
the Senator from Michigan. 
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Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President—— 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. COUZENS. If we let this proposition go through, how 
are the other inequalities referred to by my colleague to be 
corrected? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Let him offer the amendments now, and let 
the bill go to conference, 

Mr. COUZENS. That has not been proposed, and unless it 
is proposed, and an effort made to straighten out all of the 
inequalities, I am going to object to the measure going through 
at this time. 

The 1 PRESIDENT. Does the Senator ask that the bill 
go over 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, will not the Senator with- 
hold the objection and permit this amendment to be sent to the 
committee, to be considered with the other amendments? 

Mr. COUZENS. I have no objection to that? 

Mr. BORAH. It is already before the committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment is already before 
the committee. 

Mr. BINGHAM, I understood the Senator from Texas to say 
that it had not been sent to the committee. 

Mr. BORAH. It has not been considered, but it is before the 
committee, 

Mr. BINGHAM. In view of the fact that this amendment is 
before the committee, in connection with the other amendments 
to the bill, I hope the Senator from Alabama will withdraw 
his amendment to the bill, in order that the fundamental meas- 
ure necessary in order to permit those to go to Europe who are 
already provided for by law may go through as promptly as 
possible. It is obvious that unless he does that this bill can 
not pass at this time. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, those who would be affected 
by this legislation come from every State in the Union, and none 
who are entitled to the benefits of the legislation should be 
shut out of the provisions of the bill. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield. 

Mr. COUZENS. I object to the bill going through unless the 
inequalities are straightened out. I do not see any use in doing 
it piecemeal. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Michigan objects, 
and the bill goes over. The Secretary will report the next bill. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the bill despite the objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. MONARY. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. McNARY. Is that motion in order on Monday, under 
Rule VIII? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is in order. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I ask for a division. 

On a division, the motion was rejected. 

Mr. SHEPPARD and Mr. HEFLIN asked for the yeas and 
nays. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has stated that the mo- 
tion was lost. 

Mr. SHEPPARD subsequently said: Mr. President, in order 
that all amendments and proposals in connection with Senate 
bill 3062, the gold-star mothers and widows of veterans bill, 
may be properly and promptly considered, I ask that the 
bill be recommitted to the Senate Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, with instructions to consider all amendments and report 
back at the earliest practicable date. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr, HEFLIN. I hope that will be done. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the order is 
made. The bill is recommitted with instructions. 


MONONGAHELA RIVER BRIDGE, PENNSYLVANIA 


The bill (S. 2859) to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Monongahela 
River at or near Fayette City, Fayette County, Pa., was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HEFLIN. When we were considering the gold-star moth- 
ers’ bill, the Senator from Texas asked for the yeas and nays 
before the result of the division was announced. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair begs to differ from the 
Senator. 
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Mr. HEFLIN. I ask that the record be read from the notes 
of the official reporter. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Chair has ruled. The clerk 
will continue the calling of the roll, 

The Chief Clerk resumed the calling of the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Senators answered to their names: 


Allen Glass Keyes Smoot 
Ashurst Glenn McCulloch Steck 
Barkley Goft McKellar Steiwer 
Bing Goldsborough Na Stephens 

a Gould etea. Sullivan 

Greene Norbeck Swanson 

Bratton Hale Norris Thomas, Idaho 

rookhart Harris ye Thomas, 

‘apper Harrison Oddie Townsend 
Caraway Hastings Overman mm 
Connally Hatfiel Phipps dings 
Copeland Hayden e Vandenberg 
Couzens He Robinson, Ind. Wagner 
Dale Heflin obsion, Ky. Walcott 
Dill owell Schall Walsh, pm 
Fess ohnson Sheppard Walsh, Mon 
Frazier Jones Shipstead atson 
George Kean Shortridge Wheeler 
Gille Kendrick Simmons 


The VICH PRESIDENT. Seventy-five Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Is there objection to the consideration of Senate bill 2859? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Commerce with an amendment, on page 
1, line 8, to strike out “ the date of approval hereof” and insert 
in lieu thereof the words “ March 2, 1930,” so as to read: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the times for commencing and completing the 
construction of the bridge across the Monongahela River, at or near 
Fayette City, Fayette County, Pa., authorized to be built by the 
Fayette City Bridge Co., by the act of Congress approved March 2, 1929, 
are hereby extended one and three years, respectively, from March 2, 
1930. 

Src. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby expressly 
reserved. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN BRIDGE, NEW YORK 


The bill (S, 8202) to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across Lake Champlain 
at or near Rouses Point, N. Y., and a point at or near Alburgh, 
Vt., was considered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, 
as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the times for commencing and completing 
the construction of a bridge across Lake Champlain at or near Rouses 
Point, N. Y., and a point at or near Alburgh, Vt., authorized to be 
built by Elisha N. Goodsell, of Alburgh, Vt., his heirs, legal representa- 
tives, and assigns, by an act of Congress approved February 15, 1929, 
are hereby extended one and three years, respectively, from February 
15, 1930. 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

GERMAINE M.. FINLEY 


The bill (S. 2013) for the relief of Germaine M. Finley was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to Germaine M. Finley, widow of 
James G. Finley, late a Foreign Service officer of the United States at 
Havre, France, the sum of $2,750, being one year’s salary of her de- 
ceased husband, who died while in the Foreign Service; and there is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, a sufficient sum to carry out the purpose of 
this act. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

APPROPRIATIONS FOR EXECUTIVE OFFICH, ETO. 

The bill (H. R. 9546) making appropriations for the Executive 
Cflice and sundry independent executive bureaus, boards, com- 
missions, and offices for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1931, and 
for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over, 
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CHRISTINA ARBUCKLE, ADMINISTRATRIX 

The bill (S. 1252) for the relief of Christina Arbuckle, admin- 
istratrix of the estate of John Arbuckle, deceased, was consid- 
ered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Claims 
with an amendment, on page 2, line 3, to strike out “New 
York” and insert in lieu thereof “ Massachusetts,” so as to 
make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to Christina Arbuckle, adminis- 
tratrix of the estate of John Arbuckle, deceased, late of the city and 
State of New York, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum of $25,000 alleged to be due from the United 
States under the provisions of a contract entered into on October 13, 
1908, between the decedent and the Secretary of the Navy for the sal- 
vaging of the U. S. S. Yankee that had stranded on Hen and Chickens 
Shoal, Buzzards Bay, Mass. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third tinre, and passed. 

ALLEGHENY FORGING CO. 

The bill (S. 1572) for the relief of the Allegheny Forging Co. 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller General be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to adjust and settle the claim of Allegheny 
Forging Co. for the amount due said company from the Metz Co. as 
a subcontractor under War Department contract No. 8639, dated April 
16, 1918, which amount the United States agreed with the Metz Co. 
to pay said Allegheny Forging Co. in settlement agreement No. A—3639, 
dated June 17, 1919, but which amount was subsequently applied to an 
indebtedness of the Metz Co. under said settlement agreement, and to 
allow not to exceed $345 in full and final settlement of any and all 
claims of said Allegheny Forging Co. arising under or growing out of 
said contract and settlement agreement. There is hereby appropriated, 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
of $345, or so much thereof as may be necessary, for payment of the 
claim. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

NATIONAL SURETY CO. 

The bill (S. 3038) for the relief of the National Surety Co. 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole and wąs read, as 
follows: 


Be 4t enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to the National Surety Co. the 
sum of $157.89, being payment illegally made by the said company to 
the United States in behalf of H. C. Lewis, late postmaster at Creech, 
Ky., for loss of postal fund; and there is hereby appropriated, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, a sufficient sum 
to carry out the purpose of this act. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

ESTATE OF GEORGE B, SPEARIN, DECEASED 

The bill (S. 8089) for the relief of the estate of George B. 
Spearin, deceased, was considered as in Committee of the Whole 
and was read, as follows; 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, directed to pay to the estate of George B. Spearin, deceased, 
the sum of $5,616.29, which sum, or so much thereof as may be neces- 
Sary, is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, said sum to be payment in full for all loss sus- 
tained by said Spearin by reason of failure, until April 11, 1917, of his 
attorney to file with the Treasury Department, in compliance with the 
provisions of the act of September 30, 1890 (26 Stat. L. p. 537), tran- 
script of judgment of the Court of Claims in the case of Spearin against 
the United States, 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

RICHARD RIGGLES 


The bill t~ 166) for the relief of Richard Riggles was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported to the Senate from the Committee 
on Claims with an amendment, on page 1, line 5, to strike out 
“ $3,000 ” and insert “ $500,” so as to make the bill read: 
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Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum of $500 to Richard Riggles, in full payment for 
injuries sustained by him on the 6th day of February, 1885, while in 
the discharge of his duties at the navy yard, Washington, resulting in 
the loss of his right leg. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in, 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 
BOARD OF PUBLIC WELFARE 


The bill (S. 3473) to amend the act of Congress approved 
March 16, 1926, establishing a Board of Public Welfare in and 
for the District of Columbia, to determine its functions, and for 
other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I would like to have some ex- 
planation of the bill. 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, the bill simply makes it pos- 
sible to fill a vacancy on the Board of Public Welfare caused by 
a death or resignation. 


Mr. FESS. I have no objection. 
Mr. CAPPER. There can be no possible objection to the 
measure. 


There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act approved March 16, 1926, being “An 
act to establish a Board of Public Welfare in and for the District of 
Columbia, to determine its functions, and for other purposes,” be, and 
the same is hereby, amended by striking out section 3 thereof and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

“ Spc. 8. That the board shall consist of nine members, who shall be 
appointed by the Commissioners of the District of Columbia for terms 
of six years: Provided, That the first appointments made under this act 
shall be for the following terms: Three persons shall be appointed for 
terms of two years, three persons shall be appointed for terms of four 
years, and three persons shall be appointed for terms of six years. 
Thereafter all appointments shall be for six years: Provided, however, 
That vacancies for unexpired terms, caused by death, resignation, re- 
moval, or otherwise, shall be filled by the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia for such unexpired terms. No person shall be eligible 
for membership on the board who has not been a legal resident of the 
District of Columbia for at least three years. Any member of such 
board may be removed at any time for cause by the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia. Appointments to the board shall be made 
without discrimination as to sex, color, religion, or political affiliation. 
The members of the board shall serve without compensation.” 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

4 DELLA D. LEDENDECKER 

The bill (S. 2662) for the relief of Della D. Ledendecker was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I would like to ask the 
author of the bill why it is necessary to make individual excep- 
tions, and if we make an exception for one person, will not 
others who want to practice in the District ask that an excep- 
tion be made in their cases? 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, under the terms of the law 
all persons making an application for a license to practice chiro- 
practic in the District of Columbia have to swear to certain 
facts, and this doctor was very ill at the time she would have 
had to take the oath, and was unable to be present. This would 
simply permit her to receive her license after complying with 
terms of the law. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as fol- 
lows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the commission on licensure to practice the 
healing art in the District of Columbia is hereby authorized to license 
Della D. Ledendecker to practice chiropractic in said District under the 
provisions of the act entitled “An act to regulate the practice of the 
healing art to protect the public health in the District of Columbia,” 
approved February 27, 1929, notwithstanding the provision therein 
requiring applications from candidates for licenses to practice chiro- 
practic to be filed within 90 days from the date of the approval of said 
act, and on condition that said Della D. Ledendecker shall otherwise be 
found by said commission to be qualified to practice under the provisions 
of said act. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 


ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 
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NEW YORK CITY 


The bill (S. 2219) for the relief of the city of New York was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, this involves nearly 
three-quarters of a million dollars, and I do not think it ought 
to be considered in the morning hour. I object. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, if the Senator will withhold 
his objection a moment 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Michigan 
withhold his objection? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I do. 

Mr. COPELAND. This bill was thoroughly considered by the 
Senate in the Sixty-ninth and Seventieth Congresses, and it was 
held up for a number of months by the senior Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Smoor] until he could make a careful study of the 
audit made by the Government. He withdrew his objection 
and the bill passed the Senate without opposition. It died in 
the House because it was too late for consideration there. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Is it the Senator's statement that it is 
now satisfactory to the senior Senator from Utah? 

Mr. COPELAND, It is now satisfactory. It is exactly in 
the form in which it passed before. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I withdraw my objection. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
8 proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as 

‘ollows : 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to the city of New York, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
$764,143.75, expended by sald city of New York in enrolling, subsisting, 
clothing, supplying, arming, equipping, paying, and transporting troops 
employed in aiding to suppress the insurrection against the United States 
in 1861 to 1865. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

ARCH L. GREGG 


The bill (S. 517) for the relief of Arch L. Gregg, was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
and directed to pay to Arch L. Gregg, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $5,000, as compensation for dis- 
ability resulting from an injury received in the performance of his 
duties while assuming to act as a special deputy United States marshal 
on November 20, 1917, when he was shot by a person whom he was 
endeavoring to arrest upon a charge of evading the selective draft act. 

Sec. 2. That no part of the amount appropriated in this act in excess 
of 10 per cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or agents, attorney, or attorneys on account of services rendered 
or advances made in connection with said claim. Any person or persons 
violating the provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, and upon conviction shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


BLACK RIVER BRIDGE, ARKANSAS 


The bill (H. R. 8143) granting the consent of Congress to the 
Arkansas State Highway Commission to construct, maintain, 
and operate a free highway bridge across the Black River at or 
near Pocahontas, Ark., was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to 
the Arkansas State Highway Commission to construct, maintain, and 
operate a free highway bridge and approaches thereto across the Black 
River, at a point suitable to the interest of navigation, at or near 
Pocahontas, Ark., in accordance with the provisions of an act entitled 
“An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” 
approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby expressly 
reserved. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


CORDOVA, ALASKA, BOND ISSUE 


The bill (H. R. 8559) to authorize the incorporated town of 
Cordova, Alaska, to issue bonds for the construction of a trunk 
sewer system and a bulkhead or retaining wall, and for other 
purposes, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
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The bill (S. 1748) for the relief of the Lakeside Country 
Club was considered as in Committee of the Whole and was 
read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the Commissioner of Internal Revenue be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and directed to reopen and allow the claim 
of the Lakeside Country Club, of Pulaski County, Ark., and refund the 
sum of $6,000, the balance of taxes illegally collected under existing 
laws and decisions. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 


and passed. 
VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE 


The bill (S. 2113) to aid in effectuating the purposes of the 
Federal laws for promotion of vocational agriculture was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. FESS. I would like to have some explanation of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator who reported the bill 
is not present. ' 

Mr. FESS. It is rather an important bill, I think. 

Mr. McNARY. Let it go over. 

Mr. FESS. I think it had better go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


CHEYENNE INDIAN MEMORIAL 


The bill (H. R. 7881) authorizing the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior to erect a monument as a memorial to the deceased Indian 
chiefs and ex-service men of the Cheyenne River Sioux Tribe 
of Indians was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Indian 
Affairs with an amendment, on page 2, line 5, to strike out the 
words “the tribal fund” and insert in lieu thereof the words 
“any money in the Treasury of the United States not otherwise 
appropriated,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to erect a monument on the Cheyenne River 
Agency Reserve to commemorate the deceased Indian chiefs of the 
Cheyenne River Sioux Tribe of Indians of South Dakota and the service 
men of that nation or tribe who died while engaged in the service of 
the United States in the recent World War. Such memorial shall be 
constructed of native bowlders and shall have placed thereon appro- 
priate memorial tablets commemorative of such deceased Indian chiefs 
and service men, together with such other matter as to the Secretary 
of the Interior may seem appropriate. 

Spc. 2. The cost of such memorial shall be paid out of any money in 
the Treasury of the United States not otherwise appropriated, and a 
sum of not to exceed $1,500 is hereby authorized to be appropriated for 
the purpose. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be 
read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


NATIONAL MILITARY PARK, STONES RIVER, TENN, 


The bill (H. R. 2825) to amend section 5 of the act entitled 
“An act to establish a national military park at the battle field 
of Stones River, Tenn.,” approved March 3, 1927, was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


NAVAL STORES 


The bill (S. 2354) to amend the agricultural marketing act so 
as to include naval stores was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry with amendments. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I move as a substitute for the 
first amendment proposed by the committee the following: 


Gum spirits of turpentine and resin as processed by the original 
producer. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment submitted by the Senator from Georgia as a substi- 
tute for the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Georgia 
yield? 

Mr. GEORGE. Certainly. 

Mr. FESS. There has been a great deal of interest in this 
particular proposal by parties in Cincinnati. Has the Senator 
had any communication with them in the matter? 

Mr. GEORGE. I have had some communications from some 
of them. I had a communication from Procter & Gamble, for 
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instance, in which they say that they are not interested in the 
matter. Apparently they thought in the beginning that they 
were interested. Certain manufacturers of proprietary medi- 
cines thought they were interested in it because they believed 
that the amendment contemplated bringing naval stores under 
the marketing act generally, so that naval-stores products might 
be marketed within the discretion of the Farm Board. 

Mr. FESS. Does the Senator recall whether a gentleman by 
the name of Crawford communicated with him? He has been 
greatly interested in naval stores. 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not recall; but I have framed my amend- 
ment so as to exclude the objections which were offered by some 
of those who communicated with me. For instance, an objection 
was raised upon the ground that turpentine could be produced 
by the destructive distillation process—that is, made from trees 
and wood—usually by large corporations. My amendment will 
exclude turpentine made by that process. I propose to limit 
the marketing act by including gum spirits of turpentine and 
resin only. 

Mr. FESS. If it would not be displeasing to the Senator, I 
would like to have the bill go over for a day or so until I can 
communicate with parties who are writing to me about it. I 
confess I have not examined the amendment. 

Mr. MoNARY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. McNARY. The matter arose for the simple reason that 
the Farm Board which is administering the agricultural market- 
ing act did not believe naval stores came within the provisions 
of that measure. When the Senator proposed his amendment 
the committee thought that it probably entered the field of 
processed and manufactured articles, and modified the proposal 
to meet the raw products from pine trees. In order to avoid 
any misunderstanding with regard to what particular articles 
come within the marketing act the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry struck out the proposal of the Senator from 
Georgia and inserted what it thought to be the raw material, 
so that it did not enter the processing or manufacturing stage. 
The Senator now comes with a further amendment to the com- 
mittee amendment now before the Senate. I ask the Senator 
if he can distinguish beween his first amendment resulting in 
the action of the committee and the one which he now proposes? 

Mr. GEORGE. The committee amendment proposes to strike 
out “spirits of turpentine and resin,” and insert in lieu thereof 
“dip or crude gum.” I will say to the Senator from Oregon 
that if there should be added to the committee amendment the 
words “as processed by the original producers,” it would ac- 
complish all that I am asking. I am willing to take the com- 
mittee amendment by merely adding the words “as processed 
by the original producers.” The products of the pine are not 
marketed as “dip or crude gum,” but in the form of gum 
spirits and resin. It is processed; that is to say, by the simple 
distillation process, spirits of turpentine and resin are obtained. 
The process is necessary to prepare the dip or crude gum for 
market. I am perfectly willing to accept the committee amend- 
ment if I may further amend by adding after the language of 
the committee certain words so it will read “dip or crude gum 
as processed by the original producer.” 

Mr. McNARY. Does the Senator believe that to be an ex- 
pansion of the definition of the committee? 


Mr. GEORGE. It is in this sense: the “dip or crude gum”. 


is simply the resin or turpentine as it is taken out of the boxes 
at the trees, and it is not sold in that form. It is sometimes sold 
in that form as a farmer might sell his wheat in the field or in 
the shock, but generally of course he sells his wheat after he 
has separated the wheat from the straw. Naval stores prod- 
ucts are not sold in the form in which the committee describe 
them in the amendment. 

Mr. MoNARY. Is it the judgment of the Senator that the 
expanded definition does not include the manufacturer or the 
processor of the raw material? 

Mr. GEORGE. It does not except the original processing, 
which is comparable to the ginning of cotton. Of course the 
ginning of cotton is a processing of cotton, but it is merely the 
separating of the lint from the seed. My idea was that under 
the original language, naval stores were then brought within the 
purview of the farm marketing act; it was then discretionary 
with the Farm Board, of course, whether the board would 
extend aid or permit the marketing of the product under the 
act. It is wise, perhaps, to exclude the products of the destruc- 
tive distillation process, usually carried on by corporations 
which require considerable capital. I am, however, content to 
confine it to “dip or crude gum as processed by the original 
producers.” 
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Mr. FESS. Mr. President, the matter has been one of con- 
troversy for a long while. I do not want to object to the con- 
sideration of the bill. It might be that the Senator’s amend- 
ment would cure the situation. I wish he would allow it to go 
over for a day or so until I can confer with some people who 
have been writing him for quite a number of days on the sub- 
ject. I assure the Senator that I shall not put him in jeopardy, 
but I think it is only fair to those people in Cincinnati who 
have been writing me that I make this request. 

Mr. GEORGE. Of course I would not insist upon it, but I 
Was anxious to have it passed so it might go to the House for 


consideration. I will permit it to go over as the Senator from 
Ohio requests. 
Mr. McNARY. May I suggest to the able Senator from 


Georgia that at the time the matter recently came up on the 
amendment proposed by the committee, certain members of the 
committee representing Southern States objected to the Sena- 
tor's first proposal. The proposal which I reported as chairman 
of the committee met that objection. I should like to have the 
Senator take up with his colleagues of the South the proposed 
expansion of the definition so that when the measure is called 
up again he may know there is unanimity on the part of the 
southern members of the committee. 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not understand that anyone from a 
Southern State who understands the naval-stores situation 
would object at all. In fact, I have talked with all members of 
the committee since, and I was assured that they would rather 
have the original language restored. 

Mr. MoNARY. I might mention, because there is nothing to 
hide, that in an open committee meeting the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Smrru] and the Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. RANspELL] thought we should not enter the manufactured 
or processed field. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, we have been discussing this bill 
now almost 15 minutes. I ask for the regular order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The regular order is demanded. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I merely want to offer the 
further statement that I shall be glad to let it go over until 
the two Senators named return. I am sure, however, that no 
Senator from the South imagines he could market naval stores 
in the form of dip or crude gum. If we are not to permit the 
turpentine farmers to process the dip or crude gum, we might 
as well compel the cotton farmer to sell his cotton in the seed 
or the wheat farmer to sell his wheat in the shock. In either 
case the producer is left at the mercy of the speculator. 

Mr. McoNARY. I think it is fair for me to state for those 
Senators whom I haye mentioned that probably they would not 
object to the Senator’s present proposal. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. On objection, the bill will go over. 


JOSEPHINE LAFORGE 


The bill (H. R. 564) for the relief of Josephine Laforge 
(Sage Woman) was considered as in Committee of the Whole 
and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to issue a patent in fee to Josephine Laforge (Sage 
Woman), Crow allottee No. 1254, for land allotted to her under the 
provisions of the act of June 4, 1920 (41 Stat. L. 751), and designated 
as homestead. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


CLARENCE L. STEVENS 


The bill (H. R. 565) for the relief of Clarence L. Stevens 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, 
as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to issue a patent in fee to Clarence L. Stevens, 
Crow allottee No. 1259, for land allotted to him under the provisions 
of the act of June 4, 1920 (41 Stat. L. 751), and designated as home- 
stead, 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


CHARLES W. MARTIN 


The bill (S. 363) for the relief of Charles W. Martin was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to Charles W. Martin, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $3,000 
in full settlement against the Government for damages to land near 
Omaha, Nebr., which was used and occupied by the United States as a 
balloon-school site. 
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The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


GRAY ARTESIAN WELL CO. 


The bill (S. 463) for the relief of the Gray Artesian Well Co. 
was announced as next in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A similar House bill came to the 
Senate this morning and, without objection, will be substituted 
for the Senate bill. 

The bill (H. R. 6119) for the relief of the Gray Artesian Well 
Co. was read the first time by its title and the second time at 
. and was considered as in Committee of the Whole, as 
ollows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller General of the United States 
be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to settle the claim of the 
Gray Artesian Well Co. for the drilling of a well at the Mississippi 
State National Guard camp, Biloxi, Miss., and to allow said claim in 
a sum not to exceed $1,874.48, in addition to the amount paid to said 
company under contract No. W-AO-MB-10, dated June 30, 1927; and 
there is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, a sum not to exceed $1,874.48 for payment of 
the claim. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill (S. 463) for the relief of 
the Gray Artesian Well Co, will be indefinitely postponed. 

BILL PASSED OVER 

The bill (S. 2224) to change the name of Iowa Circle, in the 
city of Washington, to Logan Circle was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. DILL. Over. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


BILL RECOMMITTED 


The bill (S. 3215) to amend section 3 of the act of Congress 
approved February 18, 1929, entitled “An act to amend the laws 
relating to assessments and taxes in the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes,” was announced as next in order, 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I wish to request that the bill 
be recommitted to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 
I do this at the request of the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the bill will be 
recommitted to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 


CULLEN D, O’BRYAN AND LETTIE A. O’BRYAN 


The bill (S. 304) for the relief of Cullen D. O'Bryan and 
Lettie A. O'Bryan was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
The bill had been reported from the Committee on Claims with 
an amendment, on page 1, line 11, after the word “ Vermont,” to 
insert the following proviso: 


Provided, That no part of the amount appropriated in this act in 
excess of 10 per cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or received 
by any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, on account of services 
rendered in connection with said claim. It shall be unlawful for any 
agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, to exact, collect, withhold, or 
receive any sum which in the aggregate exceeds 10 per cent of the 
amount appropriated in this act on account of services rendered in 
connection with said claim, any contract to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. Any person violating the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be itt enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby authorized and directed to pay to Cullen D. O'Bryan and Lettie 
A. O'Bryan, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, the sum of $5,000 in full settlement against the Government, 
on account of the death of their daughter, Amy Edith O'Bryan, who died 
as a result of injuries received when the automobile which she was 
driving collided with an unlighted Army truck on September 16, 1927, 
near Bristol, Vt.: Provided, That no part of the amount appropriated 
in this act in excess of 10 per cent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, on account 
of services rendered in connection with said claim. It shall be unlawful 
for any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, to exact, collect, with- 
hold, or receive any sum which in the aggregate exceeds 10 per cent of 
the amount appropriated in this act on account of services rendered in 
connection with said claim, any contract to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. Any person violating the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 


amendment was concurred in. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
‘the third time, and passed. 
WILLIAM HENSLEY 


The bill (S. 2467) for the relief of William Hensley was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. The bill had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Claims with an amendment, on 
page 1, line 10, after the word “duty,” to insert the following 
proviso: 


Provided, That no part of the amount appropriated in this act in 
excess of 10 per cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or received by 
any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, on account of services ren- 
dered in connection with said claim. It shall be unlawful for any agent 
or agents, attorney or attorneys, to exact, collect, withhold, or receive 
any sum of the amount appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per 
cent thereof on account of services rendered in connection with said 
claim, any contract to the contrary notwithstanding. Any person vio- 
lating the provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
apd upon conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000, 5 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, directed to pay to William Hensley, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $1,500, in full payment 
for injuries sustained by him while in the discharge of his duties at the 
navy yard, Washington, resulting in the loss of three fingers of his right 
hand, loss of his left eye, and other injuries incurred by him in the line 
of duty: Provided, That no part of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 per cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or received 
by any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, on account of services 
rendered in connection with said claim. It shall be unlawful for any 
agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, to exact, collect, withhold, or 
receive any sum of the amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 per cent thereof on account of services rendered in connection with 
Said claim, any contract to the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 
CONTROL OF FLOOD WATERS OF MISSISSIPPI BASIN 


The resolution (S. Res. 222) to print as a Senate document 
the manuscript entitled The Control, Conservation, and Utiliza- 
tion of the Flood Waters of the Mississippi Basin” was read, 
considered, and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the manuscript entitled The Control, Conservation, 
and Utilization of the Flood Waters of the Mississippi Basin,” prepared 
for the National Flood Commission by the Research Service (Inc.), of 
Washington, D. C., be printed as a Senate document. 


COMMISSIONING OF SPECIAL COUNSEL IN DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


The bill (H. R. 5260) to amend section 366 of the Revised 
Statutes was announced as next in order. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, in the absence of the chairman 
of the committee from which it was reported, I think the bill 
should go over without prejudice. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will go over. 

ELEOTRIC LIGHT AND POWER IN HAMAKUA DISTRICT, HAWAI 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 4289) to approve Act No, 55 of the Session 
Laws of 1929 of the Territory of Hawaii entitled “An act to 
authorize and provide for the manufacture, maintenance, dis- 

| tribution, and supply of electric current for light and power 
within the district of Hamakua, island and county of Hawaii,” 
which was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That Act No. 55 of the session laws of 1929 of 
the Territory of Hawaii, entitled “An act to authorize and provide for 
the manufacture, maintenance, distribution, and supply of electric cur- 
rent for light and power within the district of Hamakua, island and 
county of Hawaii,” passed by the Legislature of the Territory of 
Hawaii and approved by the Governor of the Territory of Hawaii on 
April 19, 1929, is hereby approved: Provided, That the authority in 
section 16 of said act for the amending or repeal of said act shall not 
be held to authorize such action by the Legislature of Hawaii except 
upon approval of Congress in accordance with the organic act: Pro- 
vided further, That nothing herein shall be construed as an approval by 
Congress of the theory of establishing value on the actual cost of repro- 
ducing or replacing property as contained in section 18 of the said act. 


ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
GOVERNMENT FOR HAWAII 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 7830) to amend section 5 of the act 
entitled “An act to provide a government for the Territory 
5 approved April 30, 1900, which was read, as 
0 8: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 5 of the act entitled “An act to 
provide a government for the Territory of Hawaii,” approved April 30, 
1900, as amended (U. S. C., title 48, sec. 495), is amended to read as 
follows : 

“Src. 5. (a) That the Constitution, and, except as otherwise pro- 
vided, all the laws of the United States, including laws carrying gen- 
eral appropriations, which are not locally inapplicable, shall have the 
Same force and effect within the said Territory as elsewhere in the 
United States: Provided, That sections 1841 to 1891, inclusive, 1910 
and 1912, of the Revised Statutes, and the amendments thereto, and an 
act entitled ‘An act to prohibit the passage of local or special laws in 
the Territories of the United States, to limit Territorial indebtedness, 
and for other purposes,’ approved July 30, 1886, and the amendments 
thereto, shall not apply to Hawaii. 

“(b) The salaries or wages paid by the Territory of Hawaii, or any 
of its political subdivisions, for services rendered in connection with 
the exercise of an essential governmental function of the Territory or 
its political subdivisions, shall not be taxable by the United States in 
the administration of the income tax laws.” 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER IN HANALEI ISLAND, HAWAII 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 7984) to approve Act No. 29 of the session 
laws of 1929 of the Territory of Hawaii, entitled “An act to 
authorize and provide for the manufacture, maintenance, dis- 
tribution, and supply of electric current for light and power 
within Hanalei, in the district of Hanalei, island and county of 
Kauai,” which was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That act No. 29 of the session laws of 1929 of 
the Territory of Hawaii, entitled “An act to authorize and provide 
for the manufacture, maintenance, distribution, and supply of electric 
current for light and power within Hanalei, in the District of Hanalei, 
island and county of Kauai,” passed by the Legislature of the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii and approved by the Governor of the Territory of 
Hawaii on April 19, 1929, is hereby approved: Provided, That the 
authority in section 16 of said act for the amending or repeal of safd 
act shall not be held to authorize such action by the Legislature of 
Hawaii except upon approval by Congress in accordance with the 
organic act: Provided further, That nothing herein shall be construed 
as an approval by Congress of the theory of establishing value on the 
actual cost of reproducing or replacing property as contained in section 
18 of the said act. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


FISHERY RIGHTS IN PEARL HARBOR, HAWAII 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 8294) to amend the act of Congress ap- 
proved June 28, 1921 (42 Stat. 67, 68), entitled “An act to 
provide for the acquisition by the United States of private 
rights of fishery in and about Pearl Harbor, Territory of 
Hawaii,” which was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act of Congress approved June 28, 1921 
(42 States. 67, 68), entitled “An act to provide for the acquisition by 
the United States of private rights of fishery in and about Pearl Harbor, 
Territory of Hawaii,” be, and the same is hereby, amended to read as 
follows : 

“That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby authorized to examine 
and appraise the value of all privately owned rights of fishery in 
Pearl Harbor, island of Oahu, Territory of Hawaii, lying between 
extreme high-water mark and the sea and in and about the entrance 
channel to said harbor, within an area extending along the ocean 
shore to the westward about 4,500 feet from Keahi Point to a line in 
continuation of the westerly boundary of the Puuloa Naval Reserva- 
tion and extending along the ocean shore to the eastward about 5,000 
feet from the harbor entrance to a line in continuation of the easterly 
boundary of the Queen Emma Site, Army Reservation, and to enter 
into negotiations for the purchase of the said rights, and, if in his 
judgment the price for such rights is reasonable and satisfactory, to 
make contracts for the purchase of same subject to future ratification 
and appropriation by Congress; or, in the event of the inability of the 
Secretary of the Navy to make a satisfactory contract for the volun- 
tary purchase of the said rights of fishery, he is hereby authorized and 
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directed, through the Attorney General, to institute and carry to com- 
pletion proceedings for condemnation of said rights of fishery, the 
acceptance of the award in said proceedings to be subject to the future 
ratification and appropriation by Congress. Such condemnation pro- 
ceedings shall be instituted and conducted in, and jurisdiction of said 
proceedings is hereby given to, the District Court of the United States 
for the District of Hawaii, substantially as provided in ‘An act to 
authorize condemnation of land for sites for public buildings, and for 
other purposes,’ approved August 1, 1888 (25 Stats. 357): Provided, 
That the Secretary of the Navy is authorized to permit fishing within 
the area hereunder acquired, by citizens of the United States and its 
possessions, under such regulations and restrictions as he may pre- 
scribe. The Secretary of the Navy is further authorized and directed 
to report the proceedings hereunder to Congress.” 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
GILBERT PETERSON 
The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 857) for the relief of Gilbert Peterson, which 
was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
and directed to redeem in favor of Gilbert Peterson United States coupon 
notes Nos, E-1062861 and H~—1062862, in the denomination of $1,000 
each, of the Victory Liberty loan 4% per cent convertible gold notes of 
1922-23, called for payment December 15, 1922, with coupons due June 
15, 1920, to December 15, 1922, inclusive, without presentation of such 
notes or coupons, such notes with such coupons and coupons due May 20, 
1923, attached, having been lost or destroyed by the said Gilbert Peter- 
son: Provided, That such notes shall not have been previously presented 
and paid and that payment shall not be made hereunder for any coupons 
which may have been previously presented and paid: And provided fur- 
ther, That the said Gilbert Peterson shall first file in the Treasury De- 
partment of the United States a bond in the penal sum of double the 
amount of the principal of the said notes and the unpaid interest which 
had accrued thereon when the notes were called for payment, in such 
form and with such surety or sureties as may be acceptable to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, to indemnify and save harmless the United 
States from any loss on account of the lost notes and coupons herein 
described. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

JOLIET NATIONAL BANK, ETO. 

The Senate as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 1264) for the relief of Joliet National Bank, 
Commercial Trust & Savings Bank, and H. William, John J., 
Edward F., and Ellen C. Sharpe, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Claims with amendments, on page 1, line 5, 
after the words “sum of,” to strike out“ $43,081.61” and insert 
“ $25,000"; in line 6, after the word “Bank,” to strike out 
“ $25,848.96” and to insert “$15,000”; and in line 7, after the 
word “and,” where it occurs the second time, to strike out 
“ $17,232.64” and to insert “ $10,000,” so as to make the bill 
read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $25,000 to the Joliet National 
Bank; $15,000 to the Commercial Trust & Savings Bank; and $10,000 
to the Sharpe family, consisting of H. William, John J., Edward F., and 
Ellen C. Sharpe, of Joliet, III., as reimbursement for the providing and 
furnishing by the Joliet Forge Co. of additional plant facilities and 
materials for the construction of steel forgings. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I think there ought to be some 
explanation of that bill, and, in the absence of such explanation, 
I ask that the bill go over without prejudice. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will go over without 
prejudice. 

INSURANCE ACTIVITIES OF BENEVOLENT CORPORATIONS 

The bill (S. 3248) to authorize fraternal and benevolent corpo- 
rations heretofore created by special act of Congress to divide and 
separate the insurance activities from the fraternal activities by 
an act of its supreme legislative body, subject to the approval of 
the superintendent of insurance of the District of Columbia, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. DILL. I ask that the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

JOHN J. RASKOB 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I send to the desk an editorial 
from the Washington Post of this morning entitled “ Raskob v. 
Raskob,” which I desire, with the permission of the Senate, that 
the clerk shall read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
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Mr. McNARY. May I inquire of the Senator from North 
Carolina how long is the editorial which he desires to have 
read? 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is short. It is a little over half a column. 

Mr. McNARY. Very well. 

There being no objection, the Chief Clerk read as follows: 


[From the Washington Post of Monday, April 7, 1930] 
RASKOB v. RASKOB 


John J. Raskob, chairman of the Democratic National Committee, 
prefers wet Republicans to dry Democrats, and has backed his opinions 
by a contribution of about $65,000 to the organization that opposes the 
eighteenth amendment. The Democratic National Committee is thus 
committed to the policy of placing wetness above Democracy. It has 
not yet been disclosed whether Mr. Raskob’s money has already been 
used to defeat dry Democratic candidates for Congress, or whether it is 
being held in readiness for that purpose in the approaching campaign. 
That it has been or will be used to promote the wet cause against dry 
Democrats is a foregone conclusion, as Mr. Raskob is a practical busi- 
ness man who does not throw money away. z 

Mr. Raskob bas been both a Republican and Democrat, and therefore 
he harbors no prejudices. At present he is officially a Democrat, and 
apparently he is convinced that the surest method of making the coun- 
try wet is to prevent the dry wing of the Democratic Party from con- 
trolling its policy. As national chairman he intimidated rampant 
southern drys in many cases, and compelled them to support a wet 
candidate for President. But when these Democrats come up for re- 
election they are forced to advertise themselves as extra dry, in spite 
of the danger of incurring the opposition of Chairman Raskob. All of 
them are running the risk of meeting determined opposition from the 
wet organization that has received money from Mr. Raskob. 

The Democratic National Committee is not officially trying to kil! off 
dry Democratic candidates for Congress. But the committee has a 
wicked partner that is undertaking the task. The situation is similar 
to that in Russia, where the Soviet Government denies that it is spread- 
ing communism through the world, while its wicked partner, the Com- 
munist International, does the work. 

Chairman Raskob may prefer to be entirely ignorant of the anti- 
Demoeratic uses to which Mr. Raskob’s money is put. His right hand 
may not know what his left is doing, but in that case he is a poor 
guardian of the Democratic Party. He ought to know what influences 
are at work to defeat Democrats for Congress, and it is his duty to 
combat those influences or resign as field marshal of Democracy. He 
says, however, that he has no intention of resigning. 

Why should he resign if the Democratic Party is willing to have him 
remain? Why should he give way to some chairman who might be a 
dry and thus handicap the organization to which he has contributed 
365,000 of his personal funds? 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, in connection with the edi- 
torial which has just been read, I desire to say that I was very 
much astonished and appalled, as I am sure that all Democrats 
who are in favor of the eighteenth amendment and its enforce- 
ment were, by the facts recently developed by a Senate com- 
mittee, that Mr. John J. Raskob, who at present holds the 
position of chairman of the Democratic National Committee, has 
been contributing, and is still contributing, large sums to the 
work of the Association Against the Prohibition Amendment. 
That association has for its purpose the destruction of prohi- 
bition and our prohibition enforcement laws, Mr. Raskob’s own 
testimony before the Senate committee was amazing and dis- 
closed that the money that he and others are contributing to the 
association in question is being used, or is to be used, by that 
association for the election of wet Senators and Representatives, 
and, of course, in many instances is being used, or will be used, 
for the defeat of dry Democrats who are opposed by wet Re- 
publicans. 

The Washington Post editorial which has just been read 
comes from a source that has always been friendly to Mr. 
Raskob and unfriendly to prohibition. It shows that even 
among the friends of Mr. Raskob it is now recognized that his 
attitude in holding on to the chairmanship of the Democratic 
National Committee is an impossible one. 

I do not rise at this time particularly to call attention to the 
fact that early in last year I stated that the interest of the 
Democratic Party demanded the retirement of Mr. Raskob. I 
rise for the purpose principally of repudiating, on behalf of the 
dry Democracy of North Carolina, the action of Mr. Raskob in 
helping to finance an association that will aid the campaigns of 
wet Republicans. Undoubtedly Mr. Raskob has the right per- 
sonally to contribute to the campaign of any person, Democrat 
or Republican, as he desires, but I think all will recognize the 
impossibility in the present conditions, and in view of Mr. Ras- 
kob’s contributions to the fight to destroy prohibition and to 
elect wet Republicans as well as wet Democrats, of differentiat- 
ing between Mr. Raskob the individual and Mr. Raskob who 
holds the position of national chairman of the Democratic Party. 
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I want the country to know that the Democratic Party of 
North Carolina is in favor of prohibition and the strict enforce- 
ment of our prohibition laws, and the Democrats of my State, 
men and women, in an overwhelming majority disapprove, con- 
demn, and repudiate the action of Mr. Raskob in contributing to 
the funds to be used to elect wet Republicans over dry Demo- 
erats while he still holds the titular position of national chair- 
man of our party. 


HEIGHT OF MASONIC TEMPLE BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. o. 


The bill (S. 686) to amend an act regulating the height of 
buildings in the District of Columbia, approved June 1, 1910, 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, 
as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That an act entitled “An act to regulate the height 
of buildings in the District of Columbia,” approved June 1, 1910, be, and 
it is hereby, amended by adding at the end of paragraph 5 of said act 
the following provisos: 

“And provided further, That the building to be erected on property 
known as the Dean tract, comprising 9 acres, bounded on the west by 
Connecticut Avenue and Columbia Road, on the south by Florida Avenue, 
on the east by Nineteenth Street, and on the north by a property line 
running east and west 564 feet in length, said building to cover an area 
not exceeding 14,000 square feet and to be located on said property not 
less than 40 feet distant from the north property line, not less than 
820 feet distant from the Connecticut Avenue property line, not less 
than 160 feet distant from the Nineteenth Street property line, and not 
less than 360 feet distant from the Florida Avenue line, measured at 
the point on the Florida Avenue boundary where the center line of 
Twentieth Street meets said boundary, be permitted to be erected to a 
height not to exceed 180 feet above the level of the existing grade at 
the center of the location above described: And provided further, That 
the design of said building and the layout of said ground be subject to 
approval by the Fine Arts Commission and the National Capital Park 
and Planning Commission, both of the District of Columbia.” 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I should like to ask the chairman 
of the Committee on the District of Columbia a question. Am 
I to understand that when the Masonic Temple Building referred 
to in the bill shall have been erected the grounds will be open to 
the public to drive through and an opportunity will be afforded 
the public to enjoy the view afforded from that location? 

Mr. CAPPER. The grounds will be open. Of course, this bill 
is merely to allow an increase in the height of the Masonic 
Temple Building. 

Mr. DILL. I understand that it proposes to allow the build- 
ing to reach a height of 180 feet. My question is whether this 
is to be purely a private temple so that the public may not view 
the city from it? From the proposed temple there will be a 
magnificent outlook over the section of the country surrounding 
Washington. I am wondering whether in the hearings before 
the committee or in the consideration of the bill by the com- 
mittee there was any showing made that at least the property 
would be open to the public, so that people might visit there and 
enjoy the magnificent view which will be possible from that 
point. 

Mr. CAPPER. Those in charge of the enterprise gave the 
committee no assurance of that nature. 

Mr. DILL. May I ask the Senator whether the plans con- 
template a place from which the surrounding country may be 
viewed—for instance, from the top of the building? 

Mr. CAPPER. I think not; at any rate, no mention of that 
was made to the committee. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washington 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. DILL. I yield. 3 

Mr. COPELAND. It is contemplated that the triangle below 
the site of the building shall ultimately be made a public park, 
and I have no question at all that the trustees of the building 
will be very happy to see that it is open to the public. 

Mr. DILL. I was simply inquiring about it, because a build- 
ing on the particular site where it is proposed to erect the 
Masonie Temple will be far higher than any other point in 
Washington, and it will afford a magnificent view from which 
the entire District and surrounding sections may be seen. 

Mr. CAPPER. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. DILL. Those desiring to erect the building are asking 
that the zoning regulations be amended so that the building 
may be made higher than it otherwise could be. I have no 
objection to that, but it seems to me that since they are getting 
this special favor it would be proper, if it were possible, for the 
public to be enabled to view the surrounding country from this 
great height. 

Mr. CAPPER. The temple will be erected on private land 
covering more than 9 acres. 
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Mr. DILL. I am quite familiar with the entire location; I 
was merely asking the question for information. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, may I say to the Senator 
that I have just been assurred by one of the trustees of the 
building that it will be open to the public at all times in order 
that the view referred to by the Senator from Washington may 
be enjoyed. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


REGULATION OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN THE DISTRICT 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, several days ago when Order of 
Business No. 68, being the bill (S. 2400) to regulate the height, 
exterior design, and construction of private and semipublic 
buildings in certain areas of the National Capital, was reached 
objection was made. The bill was introduced by the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. Surpstmap] and was favorably reported 
from the Committee on the District of Columbia. In a previous 
session a similar bill had been referred to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds, from which, as I recall, it was 
unanimously reported. In the present session, in some way the 
bill was referred to a different committee, but that committee, 
the District Committee, has likewise unanimously reported it. 

As I have said, the bill was passed over when reached the 
other day. I wonder whether there is any objection to consider- 
i it now. If, not, I ask that the bill may be considered at this 

e. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to returning to 
the bill referred to by the Senator from Ohio? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 2400) to regulate the 
height, exterior design, and construction of private and semi- 
public buildings in certain areas of the National Capital, which 
had been reported from the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia with an amendment. 

Mr. DILL. What does this bill do? 

Mr. FESS: It regulates the character of buildings facing any 
park, making a certain limitation as to the height of the build- 
ing, and also as to its nearness to the park. 

Mr. DILL. What difference does it make between buildings 
that face a park and other buildings? 

Mr. FESS. It limits the height of the buildings. 

Mr. DILL. To what height? 

Mr. FESS. I do not recall. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, the Senate will remember 
that we had before us in the last Congress a bill on this subject, 
and a great deal of opposition developed from property owners 
in the District of Columbia; but after extensive hearings in the 
District of Columbia Committee this bill was agreed upon by 
all concerned. It is satisfactory to the Commissioners of the 
District and to Colonel Grant’s organization. It seemed to the 
members of the committee that it was a very desirable bill, and 
I trust that it may be passed. 

Mr. FESS. I will say to the Senator from New York that 
the same thing happened in the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. Some one came in and suggested that some ad- 
vantage might be taken of a private builder, and on that ac- 
count we did not have action on it, although it was unanimously 
reported. Now, it is unanimously reported from the District 
Committee. I do not see why we should not have it passed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the considera- 
tion of the bill? The Chair hears none. The amendment of the 
committee will be stated. 

The amendment was, on page 2, line 11, after the words 
“The Mall,” to strike out “parks” and insert “park system 
and public buildings adjacent thereto,” so as to make the bill 
read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in view of the provisions of the Constitution 
respecting the establishment of the seat of the National Government, 
the duties it imposed upon Congress in connection therewith, and the 
solicitude shown and the efforts exerted by President Washington in 
the planning and development of the Capital City, it is hereby declared 
that such development should proceed along the lines of good order, 
good taste, and with due regard to the public interests involved, and a 
reasonable degree of control should be exercised over the architecture 
of private or semipublic buildings adjacent to public buildings and 
grounds of major importance. To this end, hereafter when application 
is made for permit for the erection or alteration of any building, any 
portion of which is to front or abut upon the grounds of the Capitol, 
the grounds of the White House, the portion of Pennsylvania Avenue 
extending from the Capitol to the White House, Rock Creek Park, the 
Zoological Park, the Rock Creek and Potomac Parkway, Potomac Park, 
the Mall, park system, and public buildings adjacent thereto, or abut- 
ting upon any street bordering any of said grounds or parks, the plang 
therefor, so far as they relate to height and appearance, color, and 
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Commissioners of the District of Columbia to the Commission of Fine 
Arts; and the said commission shall report promptly to said commis- 
sioners its recommendations, including such changes, if any, as in its 
judgment are necessary to prevent reasonably avoidable impairment of 
the public values belonging to such public building or park; and said 
commissioners shal] take such action as shall, in their judgment, effect 
reasonable compliance with such recommendations: Provided, That if the 
said Commission of Fine Arts fails to report its approval or disapproval 
of such plans within 30 days, its approval thereof shall be assumed 
and a permit may be issued. 

Snc. 2. Said Commissioners of the District of Columbia, in consulta- 
tion with the National Capital Park and Planning Commission, as early 
as practicable after approval of this act, shall prepare plats defining 
the areas within which application for building permits shall be sub- 
mitted to the Commission of Fine Arts for its recommendations. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 
INTER-AMERICAN CONFERENCE) ON AGRICULTURE, FORESTRY, AND 
ANIMAL INDUSTRY 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 195) authorizing and re- 
questing the President to invite representatives of the Govern- 
ments of the countries members of the Pan American Union 
to attend an Inter-American Conference on Agriculture, For- 
estry, and Animal Industry, and providing for the expenses of 
such meeting, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

RETIRED PAY FOR MEMBERS OF FORMER LIFE SAVING SERVICE 

The bill (H. R. 5693) providing for retired pay for certain 
members of the former Life Saving Service, equivalent to com- 
pensation granted to members of the Coast Guard, was consid- 
ered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


EDIZ HOOK LIGHTHOUSE RESERVATION, WASH. 


The bill (S. 3538) to authorize the Secretary of Commerce to 
convey to the city of Port Angeles, Wash., a portion of the Ediz 
Hook Lighthouse Reservation, Wash., was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of Commerce is hereby author- 
ized to convey to the city of Port Angeles, Wash., by quit-claim deed 
all of that tract of land reserved for lighthouse purposes by presiden- 
tial order of February 10, 1908, and leased to the city of Port Angeles, 
Wash., for 99 years, as authorized by the act of Congress approved 
March 9, 1914 (88 Stat. 293), and bounded on the southwest by 
suburban lots Nos. 135 and 147, as shown by the plats of Port Angeles 
town site, State of Washington, approved by the United States surveyor 
general of the State of Washington on November 4, 1863, and Septem- 
ber 12, 1892, together with outlots Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and such por- 
tion of outlot No. 7 (all in township 31 north, range 6 west, Willam- 
ette meridian, of the Ediz Hook or False Dugeness Lighthouse Reserva- 
tion, Wash., as may be required to give a frontage of 2 statute miles 
measured in a northerly and easterly direction along the westerly and 
northerly boundary of sald reservation, beginning from a point on high- 
water mark opposite the northwesterly corner of lot No. 147 of the said 
Port Angeles town site. 

Sec. 2. In consideration of the conveyance contemplated by this act 
the city of Port Angeles shall pay to the United States at the time of 
the delivery of the quit-claim deed the sum of $5,000. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

WILLIAM W. DANENHOWER 

The bill (S. 2466) to carry into effect the findings of the 
Court of Claims in the case of William W. Danenhower was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill has been reported from the Committee on Claims 
with amendments, on page 1, line 6, after the words “sum of,” 
to strike out “$42,260” and insert $34,260,” and on page 2, 
line 4, after the word “session,” to insert: 

Provided, That no part of the amount appropriated in this act in 
excess of 20 per cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or received by 
any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys on account of services ren- 
dered in connection with said claim. It shall be unlawful for any agent 
or agents, attorney or attorneys to exact, collect, withhold, or recetve 
any sum of the amount appropriated in this act in excess of 20 per 
cent thereof on account of services rendered in connection with said 
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claim, any contract to the contrary notwithstanding. Any person vio- 
lating the provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and upon conyiction thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to William W. Danenhower, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $34,- 
260 for damages caused by the depreciation in value of his property sit- 
uate in square 737 in the city of Washington, D. C., which said damages 
were caused by the elimination of the grade crossings of railroads in 
pursuance to the act of Congress approved February 12, 1901 (31 Stat. 
L. 774), and acts supplemental thereto, as found by the Court of 
Claims and reported in Senate Document No. 2, Sixty-seventh Congress, 
first session: Provided, That no part of the amount appropriated in this 
act in excess of 20 per cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
celved by any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, on account of 
services rendered in connection with said claim. It shall be unlawful 
for any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, to exact, collect, with- 
hold, or receive any sum of the amount appropriated in this act in 
excess of 20 per cent thereof on account of services rendered in connec- 
tion with said claim, any contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in any 
sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The amendments were agreed to, 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


FRANCIS J. M’DONALD 


The bill (S. 888) for the relief of Francis J. McDonald was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Claims 
hipi an amendment, on page 2, line 3, after the word “ losses,” 
to insert: 


Provided, That no part of the amount appropriated in this act in ex- 
cess of 10 per cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or received by 
any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, on account of services ren- 
dered in connection with said claim. It shall be unlawful for any agent 
or agents, attorney or attorneys, to exact, collect, withhold, or receive 
any sum which in the aggregate exceeds 10 per cent of the amount ap- 
propriated in this act on account of services rendered in connection with 
said claim, any contract to the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
Meanor and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, to Francis J. McDonald, owner of the 
American schooner Henry W. Cramp, the sum of $25,000, such sum rep- 
resenting losses sustained by the owner of the schooner because of the 
interruption of a voyage by reason of the intervention of the United 
States Shipping Board, effective August 21, 1917, causing the vessel to 
breach her charter party. The acceptance of such sum by the owner of 
the schooner shall be in full satisfaction of all claims of the owner in 
respect to such losses: Provided, That no part of the amount appropri- 
ated in this act in excess of 10 per cent thereof shall be paid or delty- 
ered to or received by any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, oit 
account of services rendered in connection with said claim. It shall be 
unlawful for any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, to exact, col- 
lect, withhold, or receive any sum which in the aggregate exceeds 10 per 
cent of the amount appropriated in this act on account of services 
rendered in connection with said claim, any contract to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Any person violating the provisions of this act shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof shall be 
fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. A 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 
PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS 


The bill (H. R. 9323) granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and 
Navy, etc., and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than 
the Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors, was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Pensions, 
with amendments. 
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The first amendment of the Committee on Pensions was, on 
page 2, after line 11, to strike out: 

The name of Samuel M. Griffith, late of Company A, Sixth Regiment 
United States Volunteer Infantry, war with Spain, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 10, line 10, after the words 
“rate of,” to strike out $20” and insert “12,” so as to read: 

The name of Joseph M. Lenegar, late of Company D, First Regiment 
Ohio Infantry, war with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$12 per month. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 13, line 19, after the words 
“rate of,” to strike out “$20” and insert “ $30,” so as to read: 


The name of George M. Corns, late of the United States Navy, Regu- 
lar Establishment, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 14, line 16, after the words 
“rate of,” to strike out “20” and insert “12,” so as to read: 

The name of James J. Potvin, late of Capt. Francis Rose’s Company B, 
First Colorado Cavalry, National Guard, Indian wars, and pay bim a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on page 15, line 10, after the words 
“rate of,” to strike out “$20” and insert $30,” so as to read: 

The name of William J. Bodiford, late of Company I, Second Regiment 
South Carolina Infantry, war with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 15, after line 10, to strike 
out: 

The name of Frederick L. Eagle, late of Company B, Tenth Regiment 
United States Infantry, war with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $25 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 15, line 22, after the words 
“rate of,” to strike out “$12” and insert “ $20,” so as to read: 

The name of Elizabeth A. N. Gibson, dependent mother of Jason D. 
Gibson, late of Company K, Second Mississippi Infantry, war with Spain, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 16, line 5, after the words 
“ rate of,” to strike out “$25” and insert “$20,” so as to read: 


The name of Rosa I. Turvey, widow of Herbert C. Turvey, late of the 
United States Marine Corps, Regular Establishment, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $20 per month, with $2 per month additional on 
account of the minor children until they shall attain the age of 16 
years, respectively. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 16, line 11, after the words 
“rate of,” to strike out “$15” and insert “ $25,” so as to read: 


The name of Charles W. Williams, late of Troop L, Thirteenth Regi- 
ment United States Cavalry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $25 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 16, after line 21, to strike 
out: 

The name of James R. Clark, late of Company D, First Regiment 
Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, Regular Bstablishment, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 18, line 1, after the words 
“rate of,” to strike out “$25” and insert “$20,” so as to read: 


The name of Robert L. Bates, late of Company M, Third Regiment 
Georgia Infantry, war with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$20 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


The amendment was rejected. 

The next amendment was, on page 21, after line 15, to strike 
out: 

The name of Charles H. Jessee, late of Company A, Fifth Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, war with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $20 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 4 
The next amendment was, on page 21, line 22, after the words 
“rate of,” to strike out $20” and insert “$12,” so as to read: 
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The name of Ella O. Perrine, widow of Lorie D. Perrine, late of the 
Sixth Battery, Iowa Light Artillery, war with Spain, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
x next amendment was, on page 22, after line 10, to strike 
out: 


The name of Henry C. Graham, late of Capt. John B. Salsman’s com- 
pany, Miller County, Volunteer Missouri Militia, Regular Establishment, 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 25, line 3, after the words 
“rate of,” to strike out “$30” and insert “$20,” so as to read: 


The name of James McMillan, late of the United States Navy, war 
with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 25, after line 10, to insert: 

The name of Sarah Hllen Nichols, widow of C. M. Nichols, late of 
Captain Biggerstaff's company, unassigned Volunteers of the Territory 
of Idaho, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Charles E. Woodward, late of Company B, First Bat- 
talion, Nevada Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$12 per month. 

The name of Joseph I. Earl, late of Utah Territorial Militia, Navajo 
and Piute Indians, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Robert P. Martinez, late of Company F, Second Regiment 
Louisiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 
per month. 

The name of Thomas R. Myrick, late of unassigned company, United 
States Army, and pay him a pension at the rate of $17 per month. 

The name of William O. Forshay, late of Twenty-third Company, 
United States Field Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 
per month. 

The name of Elmer McCoy, late of Fifth Battery Iowa Volunteer 
Light Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Telesphore Thivierge, late of the United States Navy, 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $17 per month. 

The name of Otis H. Shurtliff, late of Company E, Thirty-third Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 
per month. 

The name of Jesse W. Glass, late of Fifth Battery Iowa Volunteer 
Light Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month, 

The name of Thomas Courtland Bowers, late of the United States 
Marine Corps, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Bazil Claymore, or Clement, late Indian scout, United 
States Army, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of William Goehring, late of Company E, Sixth Regiment 
United States Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per 
month. f 

The name of Samuel M. Strain, jr., late of tbe United States Marine 
Corps, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Bart H. Hickman, late of Company C, First Battalion 
United States Engineers, and pay him a pension at the rate of $10 per 
month. 

The name of Jerry J. Knedlik, late of Troop I, Second Regiment 
United States Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per 
month, 

The name of Lucy Queen, widow of Clarence W. Queen, late of One 
hundred and twenty-fourth Company, United States Coast Artillery 
Corps, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month, and $2 per 
month for any minor child under 16 years of age. 

The name of Fannie C. Avis, widow of Edward F. Avis, late second 
lieutenant, Fifth Regiment United States Infantry, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of 830 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary Ellen Schmadeka, widow of Chris H. Schmadeka, 
late of Capt. Ed Meconville's company, Idaho Volunteers, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Joseph Baker, late courier and scout, Indian War, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of William E. McIntosh, late of Company E, Second Regi- 
ment South Carolina Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Celia Chapelle, widow of Claude L, Chapelle, late of 
Company H, Second Regiment Arkansas Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $12 per month, 

The name of Sarah S. Bruce, dependent mother of Ed R. Bruce, late 
of Company A, First Regiment Arkansas Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of William A. Flowers, late of Company D, Tenth Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $25 
per month. 

The name of Mary L. Reese, widow of Thomas J. Reese, late of Com- 
pany F, Eighth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
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a pension at the rate of $30 per month in Heu of that she is now 
receiving, 2 

The name of Edward A. Battle, late of Company F, Second Regiment 
North Carolina Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $12 per month, 

The name of John O. White, late of Twentteth Company, unassigned 
Regiment United States Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $20 per month in Heu of that he is now recetving. 

The name of Max Batoski, late of Company H, Seventeenth Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 
per month. 

The name of Marguerite D. Maxwell, widow of William T. Maxwell, 
late of Company F, First Regiment Florida Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Thomas B. Morton, late of Company H, Seventh Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $10 
per month. 

The name of Christopher S. Atvord, late of Company D, Fourth Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Willis Buris, late of Company M, Thirty-third Regi- 
ment United States Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Emmet Self, late of Company I, Seventeenth Regiment 
United States Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per 
month, [ 

The name of Edward Sweeney, late of Company E, Fifteenth Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Anna Dodge, widow of Frank V. Dodge, late of Troop 
4, Fifteenth Regiment United States Cavalry, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $12 per month, and $2 per month for each minor child under 
16 years of age. 

The name of Andrew E. Johnson, late of Troop E, Second Regiment 
United States Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per 
month. 

The name of Miles McDonough, late of Company D, Forty-sixth Regi- 
ment United States Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month, 

The name of Henry G. Shelton, late of Company B, Thirtieth Regi- 
ment United States Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month. 

The name of William E. Fuller, dependent father of Dale D. Fuller, 
late of the United States Navy, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$12 per month. 

The name of Leo R. Snow, late of Medical Department, United States 
Army, and pay him a pension at the rate of $17 per month. 

The name of Sarah A. Faris, widow of Larimer C. Faris, late of 
Capt, Cyrus M. Ricker's Company A, Bourbon County Kansas State 
Militia, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month, 

The name of Francis Landry, late of Troop I, Fifteenth Regiment 
United States Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per 
month. 5 

The name of James Marshall, late of U. S. S. St. Louis, auxiliary 
cruiser, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Owen O'Hara, late of United States Navy, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Mary Hermo, widow of John Hermo, late of Company B, 
Third Regiment Oregon State Militia, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $20 per month. 

The name of Frances M. Barnes, dependent mother of Robert J. 
Barnes, late of Company H, Sixth Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Roy Smith, late of Ninth Recruiting Company, General 
Service United States Army, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Junie B. Brown, late of Company C, Third Regiment 
Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 
per month, 

The name of Rosa G. Presnell, widow of Andrew Presnell, late of 
Troop C, Seventh Regiment United States Cavalry, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Michael J, Haggerty, late of the United States Navy, 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $17 per month in lieu of that he 
is now receiving. 

The name of William D. Benson, late of Company C, Twelfth Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $8 
per month. 

The name of John H. Cantlon, late of Battery F, Second Regiment 
United States Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per 
month. 

The name of Adam Roth, late of Company D, Seventh Regiment 
United States Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month in Heu of that he is now receiving, 
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The name of Rosa Stevens, widow of William A. Stevens, late of 
Capt. Packwood’s company, Washington Volunteers, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Thomas Heslin, late of Company E, Second Regiment 
United States Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per 
month, 

The name of Carrie E. Aram, widow of John T. Aram, late of Capt. 
D. B. Randall’s Company B, Second Regiment Idaho Volunteers, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Pansy Flora Ward, widow of Russell Francis Ward, late 
of the United States Navy, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per 
month, and $2 per month for each minor child under 16 years of age. 

The name of Joseph D, Canell, late of Troop K, Fourteenth Regiment 
United States Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $17 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Thomas O’Brien, late of Thirty-second Company, One 
hundred and fifty-seventh Detached Battalion; also Company B, United 
States Mounted Engineers, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 
per month. 

The name of Edward D. Cowen, late of Company G, Twenty-third Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 
per month. 

The name of Thomas M. Buist, late of Company B, Thirteenth Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 
per month. 

The name of George L. Newell, late of the United States Navy, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $6 per month. 

The name of Wash Rush, late of Troop H, Ninth Regiment United 
States Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Ned Cunningham, late of Company G, Twenty-fourth 
Regiment United States Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$8 per month. 

The name of Jennie Ross, former widow of James A. Ross, late of 
Company C, Seventh Regiment United States Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Elizabeth Huron, former widow of Sylvester T. Sibley, 
late of Capt. Joshua North’s Company, New York State Militia, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Catherine Brock, mother of John Blue, late of Troop 
K, Third Regiment United States Cavalry, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Daisy Childres, helpless child of Hickman P. Childres, 
late of Company H, Second Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Samuel B. Etheridge, late of Twenty-sixth Company, 
United States Coast Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate of $8 
per month. 

The name of Julius A. Frostrom, late of the United States Navy, 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Emma S. Glass, widow of Arthur Glass, late of Fifth 
Battery, Iowa Light Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 
per month and $30 per month when she attains the age of 60 years. 

The name of Charles Veo, late Indian scout, United States Army, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of James Alldridge, late of Troop F, Fifth Regiment United 
States Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month in 
leu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Beuford Skinner, late of Company I, Thirteenth Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $10 
per month. 

The name of Belle Smith, dependent mother of Henry O. Smith, late 
of Company E, Sixteenth Regiment United States Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Alonzo Baker, late of Company K, Sixteenth Regiment 
United States Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per 
month. 

The name of Grover C. Oberle, late of ‘Thirty-first Company United 
States Coast Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per 
month. 2 

The name of Jennie Harrington, dependent mother of Albert L. Har- 
rington, late of Company K, Twenty-first Regiment United States In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month, 

The name of John Allen, late of Company E, Third Battalion Utah 
Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Henry Meyers, late of Company A, Instruction General, 
Mounted Service, United States Army, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $10 per month. 

The name of Frank Gillick, alias Frank J. Belyea, late of Company I, 
Second Regiment United States Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Archie C. Woods, late of Company K, Nineteenth Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 
per month. 

The name of Sadie Stepp, widow of Dan Stepp, late of One hundred 
and thirty-first Company, United States Coast Artillery Corps, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 
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The name of William G. Johnson, late of First Battery, Fifth Com- 
pany, United States Field Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Emeline A. LaGow, widow of William H. LaGow, late 
of Company F, Sixth Regiment United States Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Anna Pallat, widow of Aloysious Pallat, late of Com- 
pany H, First Regiment Montana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month and $20 per month additional on 
account of helpless child in lieu of that she is now receiving. In event 
of the death of the mother, pension on account of helpless child to con- 
tinue during period of helplessness. 

The name of Neal Whaley, late of Company E, Thirteenth Regiment 
United States Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $10 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Charles H. Randall, late of Company K, Second Regiment 
United States Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $10 per 
month, 

The name of McJimpsey Campbell, late of Troop D, Seventh Regi- 
ment United States.Cavairy, and pay him a pension at the rate of $8 
per month. 

The name of James Lee, late of Captain James Wilkins's company 
No. 2, Second Regiment Infantry, First Brigade, Iron Militia, District 
Militia of Utah, and pay him a penson at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Charles Ingle, late of Company C, Tenth Regiment United 
States Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William A. Hough, late of Company C, Sixth Regiment 
United States Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per 
month. 

The name of Frank Gates, late of the military service of the United 
States with the Indian scout soldiers, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Mary Ellen Clark, widow of Sanford Clark, late of Com- 
pany D, Sixth Regiment United States Infantry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of William P. Murphy, alias James J. Wilson, late of the 
United States Marine Corps, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 
per month, 

The name of Don I. Little, late of Company L, Twenty-second Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $24 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Henry F. Ebbs, late of Company K, Sixth Regiment 
Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 
per month, 

The name of John Prater, late of Company K, Nineteenth Regiment 
United States Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Fred C. Robinson, late of One hundred and twenty- 
sixth Company, United States Coast Artillery, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of John G. Walton, late of Hospital Corps, United States 
Army, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of James R. Lewis, late of the United States Marine Corps, 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $17 per month in lieu of that he 
is now receiving. 

The name of Will Moseley, late of Company I, Ninth Regiment United 
States Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 
per month. 

The name of Cora B. S. Walker, widow of Frank Walker, late of 
Ordnance Detachment, Rock Island Arsenal, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Earl E. Poff, late of the United States Marine Corps, 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $10 per month. 
ne name of Walter Howard, late of Troop C, Third Regiment United 
States Cavalry, and pay him a pension to the rate of $10 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Kezia Fanning, late contract nurse, Medical Depart- 
ment, United States Army, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 
per month. 

The name of John T. McGrath, late of Company A, First Regiment 
Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 
per month. 

The name of Bertram C. Hayner, late of Company C, Twenty-eighth 
Regiment United States Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Andrew J. Sullivan, late of Capt. J. L. Sperry’s com- 
pany, Umatilla Guards, Oregon Militia, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $20 per month, 

The name of Evelyn M. Beaumont, widow of James W. Beaumont, 
late of Twenty-second Battery, United States Field Artillery, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $12 per month, and $2 per month addi- 
tional for minor child, William G. 

The name of Laura A. Reed, widow of Charles W. Reed, late of Com- 
pany C, Nineteenth Regiment United States Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month. 
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The name of Joseph Cougblin, late of Company B, Thirteenth Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 
per month. N 

The name of George Francis Kilburn, late of Troop H, Seventh Regi- 
ment United States Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $17 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John H. Fleming, late of Company A, Ninth Regiment 
United States Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month. 

The name of Bertha S. Arnold, widow of Wallace B. Arnold, late of 
Company D, Second Regiment Arkansas Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Kate J. Roberts, widow of Humphrey J. Roberts, late 
of Company F, Twentieth Regiment Minnesota Home Guards Militia, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Richard L, Gaffney, late of Company K, First Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Ella Harris, widow of Floyd J. Harris, late of Company 
G, Second Regiment Idaho Volunteer Militia, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Francis Gerrity, late of Troop D, Fourth Regiment United 
States Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Walter Gray, late of the United States Navy, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Francis W. Mudd, late of the United States Navy, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $10 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The name of Joseph L. McGee, late of the United States Navy, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $24 per month, 

The name of Henry C. Knight, helpless child of Lewis Knight, late 
of Company B, Fifth Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Ramon Boman, late of Company K, Twentieth Regiment 
Kansas Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 
per month, 

The name of Royal L. Brooks, late of the United States Navy, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $17 per month. 

The name of Julia C. Hodges, widow of William H. Hodges, late 
first lieutenant and battalion adjutant, Third Regiment Tennessee 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Claude Hathorn, late of Troop M, Fifteenth Regiment 
United States Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per 
month. 

The name of Vernon Hider Mitchell, late of the United States Navy, 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $17 per month. 

The name of Wilson Eby, late of Troop D, United States Cavalry, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $8 per month. 

The name of Margreat Kropp, widow of William Kropp, late of Sixth 
Battery, Iowa Light Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$12 per month. z 

The name of Alexander Lewis, late of Troop K, Ninth Regiment 
United States Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Flora M. Northrop, mother of George E. Northrop, late 
of Company C, Forty-third Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Martha Burlbaugh, widow of Charles Burlbaugh, late of 
Company F, Nineteenth Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Addison D. Owen, late of Company D, Fifteenth Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 
per month. 

The name of William J. Wallace, late of Company B, Sixth Regiment 
United States Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per 
month. 

The name of Harry Levenson, late of Company E, Fifteenth Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 
per month. 

The name of David E. Lunsford, late of Company D, Fourteenth 
Regiment United States Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $12 per month. 

The name of Reason Duran, late of Captain Steele's Company B, 
Third Brigade, Oregon State Militia, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $20 per month. 

The name of Isabelle Lloyd, widow of Carl Jasper Lloyd, late of 
Captain James Ewart’s Company, Washington Volunteers, Indian War, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month, and $2 per month 
additional for each of two minor children, Dorothy Edna and Erwin. 

The name of John J. Miskell, late of Company H, Fifteenth Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $10 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Oscar Skipper, late of Nineteenth Company, United 
States Coast Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per 
month, 
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The name of Samuel Redmond, late of Company B, Twenty-fifth 
| Regiment United States Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$12 per month. 

The name of Eleanor M. Pugh, widow of William M. Pugh, late of 
Company G, Fifth Regiment Maryland Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Thomas Healy, late of the United States Navy, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $10 per month. 

The name of George W. Reeder, late of Company B, First Battalion 
Nevada Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 
per month, 

The name of Tazie Harrison Eberle, widow of Rear Admiral Edward 
W. Eberle, iate of the United States Navy, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary A. Lane, widow of John Lane, late of Troop H, 
Eighth Regiment United States Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month. 

The name of George Nath, late of Troop G, Sixth Regiment United 
States Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $10 per month. 

The name of Alvin L. Hagood, late of the Twenty-third Company, 
United States Coast Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 
per month. 

The name of Thomas Roarke, late of Company E, First Regiment Con- 
necticut Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 
per month. 

The name of Willie Ryan, late of Battery A, Sixteenth United States 
Coast Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate of $17 per month. 

The name of Homer G. Frame, late of Company D, Twenty-second 
Regiment United States Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$12 per month. 

The name of Dwight W. Cotten, late of Company C, Sixth Regiment 
Nebraska National Guard Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$12 per month. 

The name of John G. Hawkins, late of Troop B, Twelfth United States 
Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $24 per month in lieu 
of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Alice Morosse, widow of Henry Morosse, late of Company 
F, Tenth Regiment United States Infantry, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Thomas W. Alexander, late of the One hundred and 
fifty-sixth Company, United States Coast Artillery Corps, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The name of Byron E, Murphy, late of Company B, First Battalion 
United States Engineers, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per 
month. 

The name of Arthur M. Gobbel, late of the United States Navy, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $17 per month. 

The name of Elmer J. Allard, late of the United States Navy, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $17 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

The name of Mary K. Lawton, widow of Frederick G. Lawton, late 
colonel, United States Infantry, National Army, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving, and 
$6 per month additional to be continued to minor child, Frederick G., 
until 16 years of age. 

The name of Marie A. Owens, widow of George R. Owens, late of the 
Signal Corps, United States Army, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $20 per month, and $2 per month for each child under 16 years of 
age. 

The name of Richard M. Pluff, late of the One hundred and sixteenth 
Spruce Square, Van Couver Barracks, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $17 per month. 

The name of Minnie V. Dickins, widow of Randolph Dickins, late 
colonel, United States Marine Corps, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary McHugh, widow of Peter McHugh, late of the 
Sixteenth Battery, United States Field Artillery, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month, 

The name of Frank Brown, late of Capt. Robert E. Eastland's Com- 
pany B, Third Regiment Oregon State Militia, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Henry S. Corp, late of Troop L, Fifth Regiment United 
States Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $17 per month 
in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Arthur Thornton, late of Troop E, Third Regiment 
United States Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per 
month. 

The name of Thoburn R. Gregory, late of the United States Marine 
Corps, and pay him a pension at the rate of $24 per month. 

The name of Adrian W. Wisner, late of Capt. James Ewart’s com- 
pany, Washington Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Nancy Wilson, widow of Simpson Wilson, late of the 
Modoc Indian war, 1872 and 1873, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $12 per month. 
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The name of Thomas F. Strafford, late of Company F, Eighth Regi- 
ment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $20 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Mildred Driscole, widow of Clifford E. Driscole, late of 
Company M, Third Battalion United States Engineers, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month and $2 per month for each minor 
child under 16 years of age. 

The name of Daisy Jinks, widow of Richard Jinks, late of Company I, 
Sixth Regiment United States Infantry, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Wilhelmina Schuldt, widow of Henry Schuldt, late of 
the United States Marine Corps, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$25 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Add B. Coop, late of Company G, Eleventh Regiment 
United States Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per 
month. - 

The name of James Howard Morey, late of the Forty-second School 
Squadron, United States Army, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$12 per month. 

The name of John Ryan, late of Troop G, Sixth Regiment United 
States Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of William W. Whitacre, late of Company E, First Regi- 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$20 per month. 

The name of George W. Robinson, late of the United States Navy, 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Charles Johnson, late of the United States revenue 
cutter Johnson, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Michael Yallowich, late of Battery M, Fifth Regiment 
United States Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Mitchell Desera, late of Troop L, Sixth Regiment United 
States Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $10 per month. 

The name of Alfred C. Plaude, late of Headquarters Company, Eighth 
Regiment United Statés Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$12 per month. 

The name of James A. Walker, late of Company A, Eighteenth Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$8 per month, 

The name of John T. McCabe, late of Captain Black's Company F, 
First Regiment New Mexico Militia, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $20 per month, 

The name of George B. Hughes, late of Company C, Second Regiment 
Alabama Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$20 per month. 

The name of Frederick C. Manns, late of the United States Navy, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Henry Phillips, late of the United States Navy, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $12 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The name of James R. Ready, late of the Forty-third Motor Transport 
Company, Quartermaster Corps, United States Army, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John P. Phillips, late of the One hundred and sixty- 
third Company, United States Coast Artillery Corps, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $17 per month. 

The name of Frank P. Flinchum, dependent father of Oscar D. 
Flinchum, late of Company B, Thirty-first Regiment United States Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of James M. McGrath, late of the United States Marine 
Corps, and pay him a pension at the rate of $17 per month, 

The name of Walter W. Williams, dependent father of Thomas J. 
Williams, late of Company E, Third Regiment Kentucky Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of John M. Williams, late of the Sixty-seventh Company, 
United States Coast Artillery Corps, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $17 per month. } 

The name of James H. McDaniel, late of Company F, Sixteenth 
Regiment United States Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$12 per month. 

The name of Charles Oakley, late of Company G, Second Regiment 
United States Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Jasper N. McClain, late of Capt. George Hunter's com- 
pany, Columbia County (Wash.) Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of George Neill, late of the Ordnance Department, United 
States Army, and pay him a pension at the rate of $10 per month. 

The name of John T. Mathews, late of Troop D, Fourth Regiment 
United States Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per 
month. 

The name of Ennola Willis, widow of John W. Willis, late of Com- 
pany L, First Regiment Washington Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary C. Rutter, dependent mother of Austin B. Rutter, 
late of the Tenth Company, United States Coast Artillery Corps, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 
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The name ef Florence H. Fleming, widow of Lawrence J. Fleming, 
ilate colonel, Tenth Regiment United States Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 


Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, on page 45, line 22, I move 
to strike out “$50” and insert $150.” 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President, I told the Sena- 
tor from Virginia that as chairman of the committee, so far 
as I am personnally concerned, I would accept the amendment. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator from Virginia 
explain the amendment? 

Mr. SWANSON. This is to give a pension to the widow of 
Admiral Eberle, who was one of the most distinguished and 
outstanding men in the Navy. He served in the Spanish- 
American War with distinction and honor. He served in the 
World War. He was commander of the fleet, he was Chief 
of Operations, and had exactly the same position in the Navy 
that General Pershing had in the Army. 

We have just passed a pension bill giving a pension of $5,000 
to Mrs. Funston. There are half a dozen precedents for this. 
Admiral Eberle left his widow simply her home. She has only 
$2,000, which, with the taxes she pays, and the insurance and 
repairs, leaves her practically nothing but $30 a month to live on. 

Admiral Eberle was a man with a very distinguished record. 
He was not from Virginia; he was from Arkansas; but I pro- 
pose this as an act of justice to the widow of one of the most 
distinguished and conspicuous members of the entire Navy. 

5 am sure the amendment will meet with the approval of the 
nate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Virginia offers 
an amendment to the committee amendment, which will be 
stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 45, line 22, it is proposed to 
strike out “$50” and insert “ $150.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 

to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


EXTENSION OF PARK SYSTEM OF THE DISTRICT 


The bill (S. 3440) authorizing the exchange of 663 square feet 
of property acquired for the park system for 2,436 square feet 
of neighboring property, all in the Klingle Ford Valley, for addi- 
tion to the park system of the National Capital was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That for and in consideration of the grant and 
conveyance to the United States of America, by the Ell & Kay Building 
& Investment Co., a corporation duly incorporated under the laws of 
Delaware, of a fee-simple title, with general warranty, of part of lot 
86 of the subdivision by Ell & Kay Building & Investment Co. and 
others, in square 2106, as recorded in liber 90, folio 70, of the records 
of the office of the surveyor of the District of Columbia, described as 
follows: Beginning for the same at an angle formed by the intersection 
of the westerly boundary of said lot 86 with the northwesterly bound- 

| ary of said lot, said point of beginning being on the arc of a circle the 
radius of which is 80.64 feet and distant easterly 19.50 feet, measured 
on said arc and deflecting to the left, from the intersection of the east- 
erly line of Klingle Road with the northerly boundary of parcel for- 
merly known as parcel 54/95, and running thence from said beginning 
point with the boundary of said lot 86, deflecting to the left with the 
are of a circle the radius of which is 80.64 feet, northeasterly 89.12 
feet, thence leaving said boundary and running south 17° 18’ west 56.70 
feet to an angle; thence south 33° 43’ west 59.67 feet to a boundary 
line of said lot; thence with said boundary line, deflecting to the right 
with the are of a circle the radius of which is 130.64 feet, westerly 
29.56 feet; thence with the westerly boundary of said lot, with the 
are of a circle the radius of which is 495 feet, deflecting to the left, 
northerly 53.36 feet to the point of beginning, containing 2,436 square 
feet, all as shown in survey book No. 97, page 12, office of the surveyor 
of the District of Columbia. The Director of Public Buildings and 
| Public Parks of the National Capital, acting for and in behalf of the 
United States of America, be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed 
to convey to the Ell & Kay Building & Investment Co., a corporation 
duly incorporated under the laws of Delaware, all the right, title, and 
interest of the United States of America in and to the following prop- 
erty, to wit: Part of the tract of land numbered on the assessment 
records of the District of Columbia as parcel 54/72, and described as 
follows: Beginning for the same at the most northerly corner of said 
| parcel 54/72, said point of beginning being distant 58.36 feet, meas- 
ured along the northerly boundary of said parcel, on the arc of a circle 
the radius of which is 130.64 feet, northeasterly from the most westerly 
corner of lot 86, square 2106, and running thence from said beginning 
point with the southeasterly boundary of said parcel 54/72 south 41° 
* 
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43° west 70.65 feet; thence leaving said boundary and running with 
the arc of a circle the radius of which is 9.22 feet, deflecting to the 
right, northerly 13.20 feet to a point of tangent; thence north 33° 
43’ east 38.28 feet to the northerly boundary of said parcel; thence 
with said northerly boundary, deflecting to the left with the are of a 
circle the radius of which is 130.64 feet, northeasterly 28.80 fcet to the 
point of beginning, containing 663 square feet, all as shown on plat of 
computation in survey book No. 97, page 12, office of the surveyor of 
the District of Columbia. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

TURKEY THICKET PLAYGROUND AND ATHLETIC FIELD 


The bill (S. 3441) to effect the consolidation of the Turkey 
Thicket Playground, Recreation, and Athletic Field was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in order to effect the consolidation and 
better development of the Turkey Thicket Playground, Recreation, and 
Athletic Field between the Baltimore & Ohio Raiirond and Bunker 
Hill Read, the exchange of certain land in the District of Columbia 
recently acquired for park and playground purposes for the same area 
of other land better located for the purpose, at an equal valuation, acre 
for acre, is hereby authorized. For this purpose, for and in considera- 
tion of the conveyance to the United States of fee-simple title of the 
following land, to wit: 

Part of a tract of land taxed as parcel 134/36, described as follows: 

Beginning for the same at the intersection of the south line of Ran- 
dolph Street 90 feet wide with the northeasterly line of parcel 134/36 
and running thence with said northeasterly line south 25° 20' 20“ east 
96.48 feet to the most easterly corner of said parcel; thence with the 
northwesterly line of Bunker Hill Road south 41° west 133.54 feet to 
the southeast corner of said parcel 134/36; thence with the south line 
of said parcel west 622.06 feet; thence leaving said south line and run- 
ning thence north 21° 19’ 40“ east 778.11 feet; thence east 12 feet; thence 
south 536.85 feet; thence east 373.37 feet to the point of beginning, 
containing 183,003 square feet, or 4.2012 acres, all as shown on plat of 
computation in survey book No. 89, page 287, of the office of the sur- 
veyor of the District of Columbia, the Director of Public Buildings and 
Public Parks of the National Capital, acting for and in behalf of the 
United States of America, is hereby authorized to grant and quitclaim 
to the grantor of the above-described property, all the rights, title, and 
interest of the United States of America in and to the following: 

Part of a tract of land taxed as parcel 134/33, described as follows: 

Beginning for the same at the southwest corner of parcel 134/33 and 
running thence with the westerly boundary of said parcel north 17° 47’ 
west 519.51 feet to the northwest corner of said parcel 134/33; thence 
with the north boundary of said parcel east 403.24 feet; thence leaving 
said north boundary and running thence south 21° 19’ 40“ west 88.32 
feet to an angle; then south 16° 56’ 20“ east 501.84 feet to the south 
erly boundary of said parcel 134/33; thence with said southerly bound- 
ary north 79° 19° west 365 feet to the point of beginning, containing 
183,001 square feet, or 4.2012 acres, all as shown on plat of computation 
in survey book No. 89, page 287, of the office of the surveyor of the 
District of Columbia. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

CHILDREN’S TUBERCULOSIS SANATORIUM IN THE DISTRICT 

The bill (S. 3425) to amend the act of Congress approved 
March 1, 1929, entitled “An act to provide for the construction 
of a children’s tuberculosis sanatorium” was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ctc., That section 2 of the act of Congress approved 
March 1, 1929, entitled “An act to provide for the construction of a 
children's tuberculosis sanatorium ” is hereby amended by increasing the 
sum authorized to be appropriated to carry out the provisions of this 
act from $500,000 to $625,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, 
to be appropriated in like manner as other appropriations for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

METROPOLITAN POLICE FORCE AND DISTRICT FIRE DEPARTMENT 

The bill (S. 2370) to fix the salaries of officers and members 
of the Metropolitan police force and the fire department of the 
District of Columbia was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole and was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the annual basic salaries of the officers and 
members of the Metropolitan police force shall be as follows: Major and 
superintendent, $8,500; assistant superintendents, $5,500 each; in- 
spectors, $4,500 each; captains, $3,600 each; lieutenants, $3,050 each ; 
sergeants, $2,750 each; privates, a basic salary of $1,900 per year, with 
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an annual increase of $100 in salary for five years, or until a maximum 
salary of $2,400 is reached. All original appointments of privates shall 
be made at the basic salary of $1,900 per year, and the first year of 
service shall be probationary. 

Sec. 2. That the annual basic salaries of the officers and members of 
the fire department of the District of Columbia shall be as follows: 
Chief engineer, $8,500; deputy chief engineers, $5,500 each; battalion 
chief engineers, $4,500 each; fire marshal, $5,500; deputy fire marshal, 
$3,000; inspectors, $2,460 each; captains, $3,000 each; lieutenants, 
$2,840 each; sergeants, $2,600 each; superintendent of machinery, 
$5,500; assistant superintendent of machinery, $3,000; pilots, $2,600 
each; marine engineers, $2,600 each; assistant marine engineers, $2,460 
each; marine firemen, $2,100 each; privates, a basic salary of $1,900 per 
year, with an annual increase of $100 in salary for five years, or until 
a maximum salary of $2,400 is reached. AN original appointments of 
privates shall be made at the basic salary of $1,900 per year, and the 
first year of service shall be probationary. 

Sec. 3. That all privates of the Metropolitan police force and of the 
fire department at the time this act takes effect shall be entitled to the 
following salaries: Privates who have served less than one year, at the 
rate of $1,900 per annum; privates who have served more than one year 
and less than two years, at the rate of $2,000 per annum; privates who 
have served more than two years and less than three years, at the rate 
of $2,100 per annum; privates who have served more than three years 
and less than four years, at the rate of $2,200 per annum; privates who 
have served more than four years and less than five years, at the rate 
of $2,300 per annum; privates who have served more than five years, 
at the rate of $2,400 per annum. 

Sec. 4. That no annual increase in salary shall be paid to any person 
who, in the judgment of the Commissioners of the District of Columbia, 
has not rendered satisfactory service. 

Sec. 5. That this act shall be effective on and after July 1, 1930. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

WILLIAM ZEISS, ADMINISTRATOR 

The bill (S. 1407) for the relief of William Zeiss, adminis- 
trator of William B. Reaney, survivor of Thomas Reaney and 
Samuel Archbold, was considered as in Committee of the 


Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Claims 
with an amendment, on page 1, line 10, after the word “ session,” 
to insert: 


Provided, That no part of the amount appropriated in this act in 
excess of 20 per cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or received 
by any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, on account of services 
rendered in connection with said claim. It shall be unlawful for any 
agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, to exact, collect, withhold, or 
receive any sum of the amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
20 per cent thereof on account of services rendered in connection with 
said claim, any contract to the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 

So as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to William Zeiss, administrator 
of William B. Reaney, survivor of Thomas Reaney and Samuel Arch- 
bold, the sum of $34,161.63, being the amount found due by the Court 
of Claims, as reported to Congress in Senate Document No. 146, 
Fifty-ninth Congress, second session: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 20 per cent thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any agent or agents, attorney or 
attorneys, on account of services rendered in connection with said 
claim. It shall be unlawful for any agent or agents, attorney or 
attorneys, to exact, collect, withhold, or receive any sum of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 20 per cent thereof on account of 
services rendered in connection with said claim, any contract to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Any person violating the provisions of 
this act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

ELIZABETH B. EDDY 

The bill (S. 2873) to carry into effect the finding of the 
Court of Claims in the claim of Elizabeth B. Eddy was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Claims 
5 an amendment, on page 1, line 8, after the word “ act,” 

usert: 
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Provided, That no part of the amount appropriated in this act in 
excess of 20 per cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or received 
by any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, on account of services 
rendered in connection with said claim. It shall be unlawful for any 
agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, to exact, collect, withhold, or 
receive any sum of the amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
20 per cent thereof on account of services rendered in connection with 
said claim, any contract to the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to Elizabeth B, Eddy, widow of 
Charles G. Eddy, of New York, N. Y., the sum of $602.92, dnd the said 
sum is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, for the purposes of this act: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act in excess of 20 per cent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or received by any agent or agents, 
attorney or attorneys, on account of services rendered in connection 
with said claim. It shall be unlawful for any agent or agents, attorney 
or attorneys, to exact, collect, withhold, or receive any sum of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 20 per cent thereof on 
account of services rendered in connection with said claim, any con- 
tract to the contrary notwithstanding. Any person violating the provi- 
sions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


AMENDMENT OF DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION AOT 


The bill (S. 3558) to amend section 8 of the act making appro- 
priations to provide for the expenses of the government of the 
District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1914, 
and for other purposes, approved March 4, 1913, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. CAPPER. I ask that that bill be passed over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


SPECIAL ASSISTANT CLERK TO LIBRARY COMMITTEE 


The resolution (S. Res. 219) authorizing the Committee on 
the Library to employ a special assistant clerk during the re- 
mainder of the Seventy-first Congress was considered by the 
Senate and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Library of the Senate is hereby 
authorized to employ a special assistant clerk during the remainder of 
the Seventy-first Congress, to be paid at the rate of $2,220 per annum 
out of the contingent fund of the Senate. 


PINE RIDGE SIOUX INDIANS, SOUTH DAKOTA 


The bill (S. 3359) to authorize a per capita payment to the 


Pine Ridge Sioux Indians of South Dakota was announced as 
next in order. 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I shall have to object to that bill 


because of the amendment that has been placed in it. I con- 
sented one evening to the passage of a bill in similar form, and 
have always regretted that I did so. 

I oppose this bill because it allows the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs to determine the amount of this payment. If the bill had 
been left as it was introduced by the author, I should have no 
objection, but I shall not consent to the passage of any legisla- 
tion in this language. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, I wish the Senator would 
withhold his objection for a minute. 

Mr. DILL. I am perfectly willing to withhold the objection, 
but I will say to the Senator that I intend to make it. 

Mr. FRAZIER. On the 17th of March House bill 9306 was 
passed by the House. That is a similar bill, with the exception 
that it fixes a per capita payment of $7.50 and provides that 
not to exceed $7.50 shall be paid in any one year. That bill, as 
I say, has passed the House. These Indians are in very hard 
circumstances. A delegation of them were down here a few 
weeks ago, and they agreed on this $7.50 per capita. 

Mr. DILL. But the bill before us does not propose that. The 
bill before us proposes to allow the Secretary of the Interior to 
use his discretion. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I desire to move to substitute the House bill 
for the Senate bill. 

Mr. DILL. The House bill, as I understand, fixes a per capita 
payment of $7.50? 

Mr. FRAZIER. Seven dollars and fifty cents. 

Mr. DILL. I have no objection to that. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to substituting 
the House bill for the Senate bill? The Chair hears none. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 9306) to authorize per capita payments to 
the Indians of the Pine Ridge Indian Reservation, S. Dak. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, Senate bill 3359 
will be indefinitely postponed. 


HEARINGS BEFORE JOINT COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE PAY OF ARMY 
AND NAVY PERSONNEL 


The concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res., 26) authorizing the 
holding of hearings by the joint committee to investigate the 
pay and allowances of personnel of the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey, and Public 
Health Service was considered by the Senate and agreed to, as 
follows: 


Kesolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That the joint committee appointed in accordance with the provi- 
sions of Public Resolution 36, Seventy-first Congress, second session, 
for the appointment of a joint committee of the Senate and House of 
Representatives to investigate the pay and allowances of the com- 
missioned and enlisted personnel of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey, and Public Health Service, 
approved February 3, 1930, or any subcommittee thereof, is authorized 
to sit at any time, in the District of Columbia, to send for persons, 
books, and papers, to administer oaths, to summon and compel the 
attendance of witnesses, to employ a stenographer at a cost not ex- 
ceeding 25 cents per hundred words, to report such hearings as may be 
had in connection with any subject which may come before said 
committee, to print such hearings and other matter as may be neces- 
sary, and to employ such clerical services as may be necessary to 
carry out the purposes of the act. All expenses in pursuance thereof 
shall be paid from the contingent funds of the Senate and House of 
Representatives, in equal proportions, upon vouchers authorized by 
the committee and signed by the chairman or vice chairman thereof. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE FORCE AND DISTRICT FIRE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, a few moments ago, when I 
was unexpectedly called from the Chamber, the Senate passed 
a bill increasing the salaries of the Metropolitan police force 
and fire departments of the District of Columbia, Order of 
Business 264. I have in course of preparation some amend- 
ments which I desire to offer to that bill. I ask unanimous 
consent that the vote by which the bill was passed may be 
reconsidered, and that the bill may be passed over at this 
time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, as I understand, the Senator 
wants to take up the bill immediately? He wants to recon- 
sider the vote in order to offer the amendments immediately? 

Mr. BINGHAM. No; I have not the amendments prepared, but 
I will say to the Senator that I am in conference with the 
chairman of the subcommittee on the District appropriation bill 
in the House, Mr. SIMMONS. 

Mr. DILL. Which bill is this? 

Mr. BINGHAM. This is the bill increasing the salaries of 
policemen and firemen. Mr. Smamons has been in conference 
with me in the matter, and has pointed out certain portions of 
the bill and certain increases which he thinks are extremely 
unfair, since some of the increases are nearly 100 per cent. 

Mr. DILL. The bill has not passed the House of Representa- 
tives, has it? 

Mr. CAPPER. It has not; no, 

Mr. DILL. Then why can it not go over and be amended 
in the House? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I hope the Senator will not object to the 
reconsideration. It is customary not do so under the circum- 
stances, 

Mr. DILL. I do not like to see the bill delayed. It has been 
here for some time and it is very important. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I will say to the Senator that I asked to be 
notified when we reached this bill, and I was so notified; but 
by the time I got upon the floor the Senate had already reached 
Order of Business 267. 

Mr. DILL. I do not want to take advantage of the Senator’s 
absence; but I wish he would prepare his amendments and 
bring them in shortly, in order that the bill may not be held up. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I shall do so. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the recon- 
sideration? N 

Mr. COPELAND. As I understand, the Senator from Con- 
necticut asks for reconsideration of the police bill? , 

Mr. BINGHAM. Yes; that is the request. 
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Mr. COPELAND. I am sorry he has done that. That bill 
received long and conscientious study on the part of the com- 
mittee, and we felt we had answered every objection. Will the 
Senator, if he feels so disposed, express his opinion as to what 
should be changed in the bill? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I said before the Senator 
from New York came in that Representative SımmĮmons, of the 
House of Representatives, who probably knows more about Dis- 
trict finances than any other Member of Congress, and is the 
chairman of the subcommittee of the House Committee on Ap- 
propriations on the District appropriation bill, in several con- 
ferences has called attention to the fact that this bill would 
increase the expenses of the District by about $800,000 a year, 
and that there are certain features of the bill which he con- 
siders, having made a very careful study of this subject for a 
number of years, very undesirable. 

It was hoped that the bill would not come up until the Dis- 
trict appropriation bill might be gotten out of the way. I will 
say to the Senator that we are holding hearings on that bill, 
and I have not had an opportunity to confer with Mr. SIMMONS 
in regard to the points he desires to have brought up and on 
which he desires to present amendments. Had I been on the 
floor, I should have asked that the bill go over, but I was called 
from the floor unexpectedly for a few moments, and when I 
got back I found that the bill had been passed, and I have 
asked unanimous consent that the vote by which it was passed 
be reconsidered, and that the bill be restored to the calendar. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I assume that the feeling on 
the part of Mr. Simmons is that we have not funds in the 
regular appropriations available for use. Is it the view of the 
Senator from Connecticut that perhaps the matter could be 
taken care of in a deficiency bill? 

Mr. BINGHAM. This is not an appropriation. It is a matter 
of authorizing increases of salaries of policemen and firemen, 
and Mr. Srmmons pointed out to me a matter I have not been 
able yet to give sufficient study to, that some of these increases 
are out of proportion to the other increases. When the bill 
came up before, the senior Senator from Colorado objected to 
its consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
consideration of the vote by which the bill was passed? 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, on the previous occasion this 
bill was reported out from the committee, and a request was 
made for immediate consideration, It seemed to me that a bill 
of this importance should be allowed to go over until Senators 
could have an opportunity to find out what was involved, what 
it contained, what it meant. I have given some little attention 
to the bill, but I have not concluded a study of the measure, as 
I propose to do. I have been busily occupied with other 
things, and I am not the only Senator who is in that position. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair may state to the 
Senator from Colorado that the bill has been passed, and the 
Senator from Connecticut asked unanimous consent that the 
vote be reconsidered, so that the bill could be restored to the 
calendar, and could be passed over. 


Mr. PHIPPS. I join in the request for reconsideration. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to recon- 
sideration? 


The Chair hears none, and the bill will be restored to the 
calendar. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I understood the Senator from 
Connecticut a while ago to say that his reason was that he 
wanted to prepare certain amendments. I understand him now 
to say that he wants to delay the bill until after these other 
bills are disposed of. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I am sorry if I did not make 
myself clearly understood. I said that in view of the fact that 
we had had to give so much time to the District of Columbia 
appropriation bill during the last two or three weeks, it had 
been impossible to make a study of this bill and prepare amend- 
ments, but as soon as the District appropriation bill hearings 
are out of the way it is my intention to make this study and 
present those amendments, and I assure the Senator that I 
shall not take advantage of any parliamentary situation to 
block the passage of the bill. 

Mr. PHIPPS. May I add to my statement that it is not my 
intention unnecessarily to delay the consideration of this bill, but 
I do feel that on account of the statement made by the Senator 
from Connecticut—and I have been working with him on that 
appropriation bill and other appropriation bills—it has not been 
possible to devote time and attention to this measure. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I will ask the 
Senator from Kansas if he will not inform the Senate as to how 
much increased cost to the District these increases in salaries 
will mean. 
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Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, if I may answer the Senator, it 
is, in round figures, $883,000 a year, plus something over $100,000 
in the base rate, practically a million dollars a year. 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I think the Senator from Colo- 
rado has given rather an exaggerated figure as to what will be 
the increase. Nevertheless, I think it is only fair to say that 
the subcommittee of the Committee on the District of Columbia 
has given the bill careful study, and hearings were held lasting 
two or three days by the subcommittee, of which the Senator 
from Kentucky was chairman, and I regret that he is not here 
to-day. 

As to the suggestion made by the Senator from Connecticut 
that the Representative from Nebraska is very much interested 
in the matter, of course, the Representative from Nebraska will 
have every opportunity, when the bill reaches the House, to 
bring about such amendments as they may think are necessary. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I will ask the 
Senator from Kansas to answer another question. How do the 
salaries of the firemen and policemen in the District of Colum- 
bia compare with those in other cities of comparable size? 

Mr. CAPPER. The increases proposed in this bill would put 
the policemen and firemen on an equality with those in other 
cities of about similar population, certainly not higher than 
the average of salaries in other cities. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, Did the Senator’s committee 
find that these men were underpaid? 

Mr. CAPPER. We found that they were at the bottom In a 
list of about 42 cities. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I hope action will be taken 
speedily upon this measure. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I would like to say, from what 
little study I have been able to give this bill so far, that I 
would not concur in the statement just made by the chairman 
of the Committee on the District of Columbia, the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. Carpal. The increases not only mean 
changing the base rate, which means $100 a year, but changing 
the basis of advances from the 3-year basis to a 5-year basis, 
so that, to illustrate, any officer or fireman in the service to-day 
drawing $2,100 a year, the top salary, may immediately receive 
$2,400 a year, an increase of $300 a year. 

In the case of the chief of either of the departments, police 
or fire, the raise is from $5,200 to $8,500 a year, an increase of 
sixty-odd per cent, which is an unusual increase, and I think 
should be inquired into carefully. 

In the case of the assistants the jump, as I recall it, is from 
$3,300 a year $5,500 a year, an even larger percentage of 
increase than in the case of heads of the department. 

When I approached two members of the subcommittee and 
asked them what they could tell me regarding their study of 
the measure I was informed by both that their duties in con- 
nection with other matters were such that they had not been 
able to take an active part on the subcommittee and had not 
studied the bill. 

Mr. McNARY. I ask for the regular order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). 
clerk will call the next bill. 

Mr. COPELAND subsequently said: 

Mr, President, I could not let the comment of the Senator from 
Colorado pass without notice. It is true that there is a very 
considerable jump in the proposed salaries for the higher offi- 
cials, but when we compared the comprehensive duties of these 
officials with what is done in other cities through a number of 
employees of the departments it seemed to us that the salaries 
proposed were remarkably low. 

Take, for instance, the fire department. In my city we have 
a commissioner of the fire department, a number of deputies, 
and a fire chief, before we come to the chief of the department. 
It is my view that the proposal we make in the bill is a very 
reasonable one, and I hope that when the time comes the Senate 
will take that view. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I do not know anything 
about the details of this proposed salary increase. I am most 
heartily in favor of increasing the salaries of the men who go 
out and bear the brunt of the administration of the police serv- 
ice. I think their salaries should be very substantially in- 
creased. But after the remarks which have been made, and the 
statement made by the Senator from Colorado, I would like to 
see slashed off a hundred or two or three hundred dollars from 
the increases proposed to be given in the major salaries and 
increases made in the smaller salaries. 

One trouble in Congress in dealing with the question of sal- 
aries is illustrated by this very proposal. We passed the so- 
called Welch bill here two or three years ago, and under that 
measure a person receiving a salary of $1,500 a year receives 
a little pittance of an increase of about $60 a year. Some one 
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who was receiving $6,000 a year receives an increase of $1,000. 
Others receiving salaries of $8,000 a year, probably already 
receiving all they should get, were given increases of $1,500 per 
annum. 

I am in favor of trying to get the salaries up to an equitable 
basis for those who are not at the present time receiving good 
Salaries, and I believe the great rank and file of the police 
department of the city of Washington should have their salaries 
increased and very substantially increased. But just because 
justice is to be done that class is no reason why we should do 
an injustice to the Government by making enormous increases 
in the salaries of those already receiving high salaries. 

CUMBERLAND RIVER BRIDGH, KENTUCKY 

The bill (S. 3741) to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the South Fork 
of the Cumberland River at or near Burnside, Pulaski County, 
Ky., was considered as in Committee of the Whole. The bill 
had been reported from the Committee on Commerce with 
amendments, on page 1, line 8, after the figures “1928,” insert 
the following: and heretofore extended by the act of Congress 
approved March 2, 1929”; on page 2, line 1, after the word 
“hereby,” insert the word “further”; on line 2, after the word 
“from,” strike out the words “the date of approval hereof,” 
on oy i in lieu thereof “ May 18, 1930,” so as to make the 

read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the times for commencing and completing 
the construction of the bridge across the South Fork of the Cumberland 
River, at or near Burnside, Pulaski County, Ky., authorized to be built 
by the State Highway Commission, Commonwealth of Kentucky, by 
the act of Congress approved May 18, 1928, and heretofore extended by 
the act of Congress approved March 2, 1929, are hereby further ex- 
tended one and three years, respectively, from May 18, 1930, 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

FEATERNAL AND BENEVOLENT CORPORATIONS 

The bill (H. R. 7701) to authorize fraternal and benevolent 
corporations heretofore created by special act of Congress to 
divide and separate the insurance activities from the fraternal 
activities by an act of its supreme legislative body, subject to 
the approval of the superintendent of insurance of the District 
of Columbia, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The corresponding Senate bill 
will be indefinitely postponed. 

CUMBERLAND RIVER BRIDGE, KENTUCKY 

The bill (S. 3742) to extend the times for commeneing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Cumberland 
River at or near Burnside, Pulaski County, Ky., was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Commerce 
with amendments, on page 1, line 7, after the figures “ 1928,” 
insert the following: “and heretofore extended by the act of 
Congress approved March 2, 1929”; on line 9, after the word 
“hereby,” insert the word “further”; on page 2, line 1, strike 
out the words “the date of approval hereof,” and insert in lieu 
thereof May 18, 1930,“ so as to read: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That the times for commencing and completing 
the construction of the bridge across the Cumberland River at or near 
Burnside, Pulaski County, Ky., authorized to be built by State Highway 
Commission, Commonwealth of Kentucky, by the act of Congress ap- 
proved May 18, 1928, and heretofore extended by the act of Congress 
approved March 2, 1929, are hereby further extended one and three 
years, respectively, from May 18, 1930. 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

FURTHER CONSIDERATION OF THE CALENDAR 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, the morning hour will soon 
expire, but I ask unanimous consent that we continue the con- 
sideration of the calendar until we reach the final bill on the 
ealendar, Order of Business No. 345, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the clerk will announce the next bill on the 
calendar, 

CUMBERLAND RIVER BRIDGE, KENTUCKY 

The bill (S. 3743) to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Cumberland 
River at or near Canton, Ky., was considered as in Committee 
of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Commerce 
with amendments, on page 1, line 7, after the figures 1928,“ 
to insert the words “and heretofore extended by the act of 
Congress approved March 2, 1929”; on page 2, line 1, after the 
word “hereby,” to insert the word “further”; on line 2, after 
the word “ from,” to strike out the words “ the date of approval 
hereof ” and to insert in lieu thereof May 18, 1930,“ so as to 
read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the times for commencing and completing the 
construction of the bridge across the Cumberland River, at or near 
Canton, Ky., authorized to be built by the State Highway Commission, 
Commonwealth of Kentucky, by the act of Congress approved May 18, 
1928, and heretofore extended by the act of Congress approved March 2, 
1929, are hereby further extended one and three years, respectively, 
from May 18, 1930. 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The amendments were agreed to. 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 
TENNESSEE RIVER BRIDGE, KENTUCKY 
The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 8744) to 
extend the times for commencing and completing the construc- 
tion of a bridge across the Tennessee River at or near Eggners 
Ferry, Ky. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. This bill was heretofore con- 
sidered and the amendments agreed to. 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 
CUMBERLAND RIVER BRIDGE, KENTUCKY 


The bill (S. 3618) granting the consent of Congress to rebuild, 
reconstruct, maintain, and operate the existing railroad bridge 
across the Cumberland River, near the town of Burnside, in the 
State of Kentucky, was considered as in Committee of the Whole 
and was read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to 
the Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific Railway Co., lessee of the 
Cincinnati Southern Railway, and to its successors and assigns, to re- 
build, reconstruct, maintain, and operate its existing railroad bridge 
and the approaches thereto across the Cumberland River, in the county 
of Pulaski, in the State of Kentucky, near the town of Burnside, in 
accordance with the provisions of the act entitled “An act to regulate 
the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 
1906. 

Suc. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

WABASH RIVER BRIDGE, ILLINOIS 

The bill (S. 8714) to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Wabash River 
at Mount Carmel, III., was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole, and was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the times for commencing and completing the 
construction of the bridge across the Wabash River at Mount Carmel, 
Wabash County, III., authorized to be built by the State of Illinois and 
the State of Indiana by thé act of Congress approved March 3, 1925, 
heretofore extended by the acts of Congress, approved July 3, 1926, 
March 2, 1927, March 29, 1928, and January 25, 1929, are hereby ex- 
tended one and three years, respectively, from March 29, 1930. 

Suc. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

OHIO RIVER BRIDGE, KENTUCKY 

The bill (S. 3746) to extend the times for commencing and 

completing the construction of a bridge across the Ohio River at 
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or near Maysville, Ky., was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc,, That the times for commencing and completing the 
construction of the bridge across the Ohio River, at or near Maysville, 
Ky., authorized to be built by the State Hightway Commission, Common- 
wealth of Kentucky, by the act of Congress approved March 4, 1929, 
are hereby extended one and three years, respectively, from the date of 
approval hereof, : 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


ALLEGHENY RIVER BRIDGE, NEW YORK 


The bill (S. 3607) granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of New York to construct, maintain, and operate a free 
State highway bridge across the Allegheny River at or near 
reser, N. Y., was considered as in Committee of the 

ole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Commerce 
with amendments, on page 1, line 6, after the word “ River,” 
strike out the words “at Red House,” and in line 7, after the 
8 “at,” insert the words “or near,” so as to make the bill 
read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to 
the State of New York to construct, maintain, and operate a free State 
highway bridge and approaches thereto across the Allegheny River at 
a point suitable to the interests of navigation at or near Red House, 
Cattaraugus County, N. Y., and in accordance with the provisions of 
an act entittled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over 
navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 

See. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill granting the 
consent of Congress to the State of New York to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a free State highway bridge across the 
Allegheny River at or near Red House, N. Y.” 


POST-OFFICE GARAGE, BOSTON, MASS, 


The bill (S. 1101) to authorize the Postmaster General to 
investigate the conditions of the lease of the post-office garage 
in Boston, Mass., and to readjust the terms thereof, was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Postmaster General is hereby authorized 
to investigate the conditions encountered in the performance of the con- 
tract for the construction and lease of the post-office garage in Boston, 
Mass., and the modifications made in said building from the original 
specifications during the course of construction to meet the aforesaid 
conditions, and to provide a larger and better building than was required 
under the original contract and specifications, and to readjust the rental 
and purchase options in the existing lease if the equities so require. 

Spc. 2. The decision of the Postmaster General shall be final. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

INTERNATIONAL HYGIENE EXHIBITION 


The bill (S. 2414) authorizing the Government of the United 
States to participate in the international hygiene exhibition at 
Dresden, Germany, from May 6, 1930, to October 1, 1930, inclu- 
sive, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Foreign 
Relations with an amendment, on page 2, line 1, to strike out 
“ $25,000” and insert in lien thereof “ $10,000,” so as to make 
the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That for the purpose of permitting the Govern- 
ment of the United States to participate in the international hygiene 
exhibition at Dresden, Germany, May 6, 1930, to October 1, 1930, inclu- 
sive, the Surgeon General of the Army, the Surgeon General of the 
Navy, and the Surgeon General of the Public Health Service are hereby 
authorized to send a joint exhibit from their departments to remain 
there during the period of the exhibition. 

Sec. 2. The sum of $10,000 is hereby authorized to be appropriated, 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to defray 
the expenses of the United States participating in this exhibition. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA AIRPORT 


The bill (S. 8901) to establish a commercial airport in the 
District of Columbia was announced as next in order. 

Mr. DILL. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, will not the Senator with- 
draw his objection? 

Mr. DILL. No. 


SAVANNAH RIVER BRIDGD 


The bill (S. 8715) authorizing the State Highway Board of 
Georgia, in cooperation with the State Highway Department of 
Seuth Carolina, the city of Augusta, and Richmond County, 
Ga., to construct, maintain, and operate a free highway bridge 
across the Savannah River at or near Fifth Street, Augusta, 
Ga., was considered as in Committee of the Whole and was 
read, as follows: ; 

Be it enacted, ctc., That in order to facilitate interstate commerce, 
improve the Postal Service, and provide for military and other purposes, 
the State Highway Board of Georgia, in cooperation with the State 
Highway Department of South Carolina, the city of Augusta, and Rich- 
mond County, Ga., be, and is hereby, authorized to construct, maintain, 
and operate a free highway bridge and approaches thereto across the 
Savannah River, at a point suitable to the interests of navigation, at or 
near Fifth Street, Augusta, Ga., in accordance with the provisions of 
an act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over 
navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. There is hereby conferred upon the State Highway Board of 
Georgia, the State Highway Department of South Carolina, the city of 
Augusta, and Richmond County, Ga., all such rights and powers to 
enter upon lands and to acquire, condemn, occupy, possess, and use real 
estate and other property needed for the location, construction, opera- 
tion, and maintenance of such bridge and its approaches as are pos- 
sessed by railroad corporations for railroad purposes or by bridge cor- 
porations for bridge purposes in the State in which such real estate or 
other property is situated, upon making just compensation therefor, to 
be ascertained and paid according to the laws of such State, and the 
proceedings therefor shall be the same as in the condemnation or expro- 
priation of property for public purposes in such State. 

Sec. 8. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby expressly 
reserved. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

TENNESSEE RIVER BRIDGES 

The bill (S. 3820) to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of certain bridges in the State of 
Tennessee was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Commerce 
with amendments, on page 1, line 7, after the word“ Tennes- 
see,” to insert the words “by the Highway Department of the 
State of Tennessee; on page 1, line 9, to strike out the words 
“the date of approval hereof,” and insert in lieu thereof “ June 
20, 1930”; on page 2, line 5, after the word “Tennessee,” to 
insert the words “by the Highway Department of the State of 
Tennessee”; on page 2, line 7, after the word“ from,“ to strike 
out the words the date of approval hereof,” and to insert in 
lieu thereof “ June 20, 1930,” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, eto., (a) That the times for commencing and complet- 
ing the construction of a bridge authorized by an act of Congress ap- 
proved June 20, 1929, to be built across the Cumberland River on the 
projected Gallatin-Martha Road, between Sumner and Wilson Counties, 
in the State of Tennessee, by the highway department of the State of 
Tennessee, are hereby extended one and three years, respectively, from 
June 20, 1930. 

(b) That the times for commencing and completing the construction 
of a bridge authorized by act of Congress approved June 20, 1929, to 
be built across the Cumberland River between Gainesboro and Gran- 
ville, in the county of Jackson, in the State of Tennessee, by the High- 
way Department of the State of Tennessee, are hereby extended one and 
three years, respectively, from June 20, 1930, 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
reserved. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

CHARLES E. BYRON, ALIAS CHARLES È, MARBLE 

The bill (S. 420) for the relief of Charles E. Byron, alias 
Charles E. Marble, was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole and was read, as follows: 
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Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the pension laws 
Charles E. Byron, alias Charles E. Marble, shall be held and considered 
to have been honorably discharged from the naval service of the United 
States on May 6, 1900: Provided, That no pension, bounty, or other 
allowance shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. : 

HAROLD F. SWINDLER 


The bill (S. 2272) for the relief of Harold F. Swindler was 
Sony dorad as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as 
ollows: 


Be it enacted, etoc., That in the administration of the act entitled 
“An act making eligible for retirement under certain conditions officers 
and former officers of the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps of the United 
States other than officers of the Regular Army, Navy, or Marine Corps, 
who incurred physical disability in line of duty while in the service of 
the United States during the World War,” approved May 24, 1928, the 
commission of Harold F. Swindler as a regular officer of the United 
States Marine Corps shall be disregarded. The Director of the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau is authorized and directed to reconsider and act 
upon the application (C—1016011) of said Harold F. Swindler in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this act. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

STEPHEN W. DOUGLASS 


The bill (S. 2718) for the relief of Stephen W. Douglass, chief 
pharmacist, United States Navy, retired, was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That Chief Pharmacist Stephen W. Douglass, 
United States Navy, who was transferred to the retired list of the Navy 
on September 4, 1929, upon reaching the statutory age of 64 years, after 
a service of 41 years In the active regular Navy—10 years as an enlisted 
man, 14 years as a warrant officer (pharmacist), and 17 years as a 
commissioned warrant officer (chief pharmacist)—shall hereafter be en- 
titled to retired pay as provided for a commissioned warrant officer with 
20 years’ creditable commissioned service in the act approved February 
16, 1929. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

WALTER P. CROWLEY 


The bill (S. 3045) for the relief of Walter P. Crowley was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That in consideration of his subsequent good war 
record as an officer Walter Paul Crowley shall hereafter be held and 
considered to have been honorably discharged from the United States 
Navy as an ex-apprentice, third class, United States Navy, on the 27th 
day of November, 1903: Provided, That no back pay, pension, or other 
allowance shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage of this 
act. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

MARY ELIZABETH COUNCIL 


The bill (S. 3642) for the relief of Mary Elizabeth Council was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. The bill had been 
reported from the Committee on Naval Affairs with amendments, 
on page 1, line 4, to strike out the words “pay of the” and 
insert in lieu thereof “pay, subsistence, and transportation, 
Navy, 1929,” and on page 1, line 11, after the word “death,” to 
insert the following: 


Provided, That it be shown to the satisfaction of the Secretary of the 
Navy that the said dependent mother was actually dependent on said 
officer, and the determination of such fact by the Secretary of the 
Navy shall be final and conclusive on the accounting officers of the 
Government, 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Navy be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of the appropriation “ Pay, 
subsistence, and transportation, Navy, 1929,” to Mary Elizabeth Coun- 
cil, dependent mother of the late Lieut. Howard Folk Council, United 
States Navy, who was killed in a seaplane accident at Vineyard Haven, 
Mass., July 31, 1926, an amount equal to six months’ pay at the rate 
said Howard Folk Council was entitled to recelve at the date of his 
death: Provided, That it be shown to the satisfaction of the Secretary 
of the Navy that the said dependent mother was actually dependent on 
said officer, and the determination of such fact by the Secretary of the 
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Navy shall be final and conclusive on the accounting officers of the | tion pursuant to law, his physical, mental, moral, and professional ` 


Government, 


The amendments were agreed to, 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 
MARY A, BOURGEOIS 


The bill (S. 1309) granting six months’ pay to Mary A. Bour- 
geois was considered as in Committee of the Whole. The bill 
had been reported from the Committee on Naval Affairs with 
an amendment, on page 1, line 10, after the word “death,” to 
insert: 

Provided, That said Mary A. Bourgeois establish to the satisfaction of 
the Secretary of the Navy that she was actually dependent upon the said 
Clarence T, Bourgeois at the time of his death. 


So as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Navy be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay out of the appropriation “ Pay 
of the Navy, 1930, to Mary A. Bourgeois, dependent mother of the 
late Clarence T. Bourgeois, United States Navy, who was killed in an 
explosion aboard the U. 8, S. Mississippi, on June 6, 1924, an amount 
equal to six months’ pay at the rate said Clarence T, Bourgeois was 
entitled to receive at the date of his death: Provided, That said Mary 
A. Bourgeois establish to the satisfaction of the Secretary of the Navy 
that she was actually dependent upon the said Clarence T. Bourgeois at 
the time of his death. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

CONFEDERATE VETERANS’ REUNION AT BILOXI, MISS. 

The bill (S. 2589) authorizing the attendance of the Marine 
Band at the Confederate Veterans’ Reunion to be held at Biloxi, 
Miss., was considered as in Committee of the Whole. The bill 
had been reported from the Committee on Naval Affairs with 
an amendment on page 2, after line 1, to strike out: 


That the leaders and members of the Marine Band be allowed $5 per 
day for living expenses while on this detail, and that the payment of 
such expenses shall be in addition to the pay and allowances to which 
members of the United States Marine Band would be entitled while 
serving at their permanent station. 


And insert in lieu thereof: 


That in addition to transportation and Pullman accommodations the 
leaders and members of the Marine Band be allowed not to exceed $5 
per day each for actual living expenses while on this detail, and that 
the payment of such expenses shall be in addition to the pay and allow- 
ances to which members of the United States Marine Band would be 
entitled while serving at their permanent station. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the President is authorized to permit the 
United States Marine Band to attend and give concerts at the Fortieth 
Annual Confederate Veterans’ Reunion to be held at Biloxi, Miss., June 
3 to 6, inclusive, 1930. 4 

Sxc. 2. For the purpose of defraying the expenses of the band in at- 
tending such reunion there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out 
of any money in the United States Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of $7,500, or so much thereof as may be necessary: Provided, 
That in addition to transportation and Pullman accommodations the 
leaders and members of the Marine Band be allowed not to exceed $5 
per day each for actual living expenses while on this detail, and that 
the payment of such expenses shall be in addition to the pay and allow- 
ances to which members of the United States Marine Band would be 
entitled while serving at their permanent station. 


The amendment was agree to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed, 


THOMAS A. DWYER 


The bill (S. 1641) for the relief of Thomas A. Dwyer was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, cto, That the President of the United States be, and 
he is hereby, authorized to restore Thomas A. Dwyer, now a pay clerk 
on the retired list, to the active list of the United States Navy, in the 
grade of pay clerk: Provided, That the said Thomas A. Dwyer shall 
establish to the satisfaction of the Secretary of the Navy, by examina- 
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fitness to perform the duties of pay clerk: And provided further, That , 
the said Thomas A. Dwyer shall not, by the passage of this act, be 
entitled to any back pay or allowances, 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 


and passed, 
CHRISTOPHER S. LONG 
The bill (S. 3566) authorizing the President to place Lieut. 
(Junior Grade) Christopher S. Long, Chaplain Corps, United 
States Navy, upon the retired list of the Navy was considered as 
in Committee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the president is authorized to place Lieut. 
(Junior Grade) Christopher S. Long, Chaplain Corps, United States Navy, 
upon the retired list of the Navy with the retired pay and allowances 
of that rank: Provided, That a duly constituted naval retiring board 
finds that the said Christopher 8. Long has incurred physical disability 
incident to the service while on the active list of the Navy. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

SILVER SERVICE OF THE U. 8. S. NORTH CAROLINA” 

The bill (H. R. 7391) that the Secretary of the Navy is au- 
thorized, in his discretion, upon request from the Governor of 
the State of North Carolina, to deliver to such governor as cus- 
todian for such State the silver service presented to the United 
States for the U. S. S. North Carolina (now the U. S. S. Char- 
lotie, but out of commission), was considered as in Committee of 
the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Navy is authorized, in 
his discretion, upon request from the Governor of the State of North 
Carolina, to deliver to such governor as custodian for such State the 
silver service presented to the United States for the U. S. S. North 
Carolina (now the U. 8. S. Charlotte, but out of commission) by citizens 
of the State of North Carolina; but no expense shall be incurred by the 
United States for the delivery of such silver service. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 

ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
DISPOSITION OF NAVAL MATERIAL 

The bill (S. 3185) to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to 
dispose of material no longer needed by the Navy was consid- 
ered as in Committee of the Whole. The bill had been reported 
from the Committee on Naval Affairs with an amendment, in 
line 4, after the word “authorized,” to insert “in his discre- 
tion,” and in line 6 to strike out the words “in the vicinity of 
navy yards,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Navy be, and he is 
hereby, authorized in his discretion to dispose of, without charge, except 
for transportation and delivery, to properly accredited schools, colleges, 
and universities, for use in courses of vocational training and instruc- 
tion, such machinery, mechanical equipment, and tools as may be obso- 
lete or no longer needed by the Navy. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


ARTHUR S. JUDY 


The bill (S. 1742) authorizing Arthur S. Judy, lieutenant 
commander, Medical Corps, United States Navy, to accept the 
distinguished-service medal tendered to him by the President of 
the Republic of Haiti was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole and was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That Arthur S. Judy, lieutenant commander, Med- 
ical Corps, United States Navy, is authorized to accept the distin- 
guished-service medal tendered to him by the President of the Republic 
of Haiti, and the Department of State is authorized to deliver such 
medal to Arthur S. Judy. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

WILLIAM ©. RIVES 

The bill (S. 2608) for the relief of William ©. Rives was 
considered as in Committee of the whole and was read, as 
follows: 

Bo it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the pension laws 
or any laws conferring rights, privileges, or benefits upon persons hon- 
orably discharged from the United States Army, William C. Rives, late 
of the United States Navy, shall be held and considered to have serve” 
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honorably 90 days during the war with Spain: Provided, That no pen- 
sion, pay, or bounty shall be held to have accrued by reason of this act 
prior to its passage. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 

SEWER OUTLETS, MARE ISLAND STRAITS, CALIF. 

The bill (S. 3184) to permit the county of Solano, in the State 
of California, to lay, construct, install, and maintain sewer out- 
lets over and across the Navy longitudinal dike and accretions 
thereto, in Mare Island Straits, Calif., was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Navy, in his discretion, 
is hereby authorized to permit the county of Solano, in the State of 
California, to lay, construct, install, and maintain such sewer outlet or 
outlets as circumstances demand without detriment to naval interests, 
over and across the Navy longitudinal dike and accretions thereto, in 
Mare Island Straits, upon conditions and plans to be previously ap- 
proved by the Secretary of the Navy: Provided, That the permission 
given pursuant to this act shall not pass any right or title in said dike 
or the accretions thereto and shall be revocable by the Secretary of the 
Navy when, in his judgment, the maintenance of said sewer outlets is 
inimical to or endangers the interests of the naval service. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

FEDERAL RESERVE BRANCH BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 227) authorizing the erection 
of a Federal reserve branch building in the city of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., was considered as in Committee of the Whole and was read. 
as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland be, and it 
is hereby, authorized to contract for and erect a building in the city of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., for its Pittsburgh branch, on a site now owned by it, 
provided the total amount expended in the erection of said building, 
exclusive of the cost of vaults, permanent equipment, furnishings, and 
fixtures shall not exceed the sum of $875,000; Provided, however, That 
the character and type of building to be erected, the amount actually to 
be expended in the construction of said building, and the amount 
actually to be expended for the vaults, permanent equipment, furnish- 
ings, and fixtures for said building shall be subject to the approval of 
the Federal Reserve Board. 


The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL RESERVE ACT 


The bill (H. R. 9046) to amend the fourth paragraph of sec- 
tion 13 of the Federal reserve act, as amended, was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That the fourth paragraph of section 18 of the 
Federal reserve act, as amended (U. S. C., title 12, sec. 345), be further 
amended to read as follows: 

“The aggregate of notes, drafts, and bills upon which any person, 
copartnership, association, or corporation is liable as maker, acceptor, 
indorser, drawer, or guarantor, rediscounted for any member bank, shall 
at no time exceed the amount for which such person, copartnership, 
association, or corporation may lawfully become liable to a national 
banking association under the terms of section 5200 of the Revised 
Statutes, as amended: Provided, however, That nothing in this para- 
graph shall be construed to change the character or class of paper now 
eligible for rediscount by Federal reserve banks.” 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


COINAGE OF SILVER 50-CENT PIECES 


The bill (H. R. 2029) to authorize the coinage of silver 50-cent 
pieces in commemoration of the seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
Gadsden Purchase, was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in commemoration of the seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of the acquisition by the United States of that certain territory 
bounded on the north in part by the Gila River, on the east in part by 
the Rio Grande, on the south by the Republic of Mexico, and on the 
west by the Colorado River, and known as the Gadsden Purchase, there 
shall be coined in the mints of the United States silver 50-cent pieces to 
the number of 10,000, such 50-cent pieces to be of a standard troy 
weight, composition, diameter, and design as shall be fixed by the 
director of the mint and approved by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
which satd 50-cent pieces shall be legal tender in any payment of their 
face value. 

Sec. 2. The coins herein authorized shall be issued only upon the 
request of the Gadsden Purchase coin committee in such numbers and 
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at such times as they shall request upon payment by such committee 
to the United States of the par value of such coins. 

Sec. 3. All laws now in force relating to the subsidiary silver coins 
of the United States and the coining or striking of the same, regulating 
and guarding the process of coinage, providing for the purchase of 
material, and for the transportation, distribution, and redemption of the 
coins, for the prevention of debasement or counterfeiting, for security of 
the coin or for any other purpose, whether said laws are penal or 
otherwise, shall, so far as applicable, apply to the coinage herein au- 
thorized: Provided, That the United States shall not be subject to the 
expense of making the necessary dies and other preparation of this 
coinage. > 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


DISCONTINUANCE OF TWO AND ONE-HALF DOLLAR GOLD PIECE 


The bill (H. R, 9894) to discontinue the coinage of the two 
and one-half dollar gold piece was considered as in Committee 
of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be in enacted, etc., That hereafter the two and one-half dollar gold 
piece shall not be coined or issued by the Treasury. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ' 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The corresponding Senate bill 
(S. 3219) will be indefinitely postponed. 
BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 3541) to amend section 22 of the Federal reserve 
act, as amended, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, this is an amendment to the 
Federal reserve act. I would like to know something about it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The author of the bill, the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Noxgseckx], is not in the 
Chamber. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Very well; let it go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The bill will be passed over. 


AMENDMENT OF TRADE-MARK ACTS 


The bill (H. R. 10076) to amend sections 476, 482, and 4934 
of the Revised Statutes, sections 1 and 14 of the trade-mark act 
of February 20, 1905, as amended, and section 1 (b) of the trade- 
mark act of March 19, 1920, and for other purposes, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, may we have the bill ex- 
plained? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Let it go over. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, may I ask a question with 
reference to the bill? 

Mr. DILL. Let me state that it provides for additional em- 
ployees in the Patent Office so that inventors who submit their 
applications for patents will not be delayed for two years as they 
are at present but will probably be able to have action upon 
their applications within two or three months. 

Mr. SWANSON. It does not change the present law at all 
in any other respect? 

Mr. DILL. Only to the extent of adding slightly to the fee, 

Mr. SWANSON. There is no other change? 

Mr. DILL. There is no other change. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I withdraw my objection. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 476 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended (U. S. C., title 35, sec. 2), is amended to read as follows: 

“ Sec. 476. There shall be in the Patent Office a Commissioner of 
Patents, one first assistant commissioner, two assistant commissioners, 
and nine examiners in ebief, who shall be appointed by the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. ‘The first assistant 
commissioner and the assistant commissioners shall perform such duties 
pertaining to the office of commissioner as may be assigned to them, 
respectively, from time to time by the Commissioner of Patents. All 
other officers, clerks, and employees authorized by law for the office 
shall be appointed by the Secretary of Commerce upon the nomination 
of the Commissioner of Patents, in accordance with existing law.” 

Swe. 2. Section 482 of the Revised Statutes, as amended (U. S. C., 
title 35, sec. 7), is hereby amended by substituting the words “ assistant 
commissioners” for the words “assistant commissioner,” in conformity 
with the provisions of section 1 of this bill. 

Suc. 3. Section 4934 of the Revised Statutes, as amended (U. S. C., 
title 35, sec. 78), is amended to read as follows: 

“Src, 4934. The following shall be the rates for patent fees: 

“On filing each original application for a patent, except in design 
cases, $25, and $1 for each claim in excess of 20. 

“On issuing each original patent, except in design cases, $25, and $1 
for each claim in excess of 20, 

“In design cases: For 8 years and 6 months, $10; for 7 years, $15; 
for 14 years, $30. : 
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“On every application for the reissue of a patent, $30. 

“On filing each disclaimer, 810. 

“On an appeal for the first time from the primary examiners to the 
board of appeals, $15. 

“On every appeal from the examiner of interferences to the board of 
appeals, $25. 

„For uncertified printed copies of specifications and drawings of 
patents, 10 cents per copy: Provided, That the Commissioner of Patents 
may supply public libraries of the United States with such copies as 
published for $50 per annum: Provided further, That the Commissioner 
of Patents may exchange copies of United States patents for those of 
foreign countries. . 

“For copies of records made by the Patent Office, excluding printed 
copies, 10 cents per hundred words. 

“For each certificate, 50 cents. 

“For recording every assignment, agreement, power of attorney, or 
other paper not exceeding six pages, $3; for each additional two pages 
or less, $1; for each additional patent or application included or in- 
volved in one writing, where more than one is so included or involved, 
50 cents additional. 

“For copies of drawings, the reasonable cost of making them.” 

Sec. 4. That sections 1 and 14 of the act entitled “An act to author- 
ize the registration of trade-marks used in commerce with foreign 
nations or among the several States or with Indian tribes, and to protect 
the same,” approved February 20, 1905, as amended (U. 8. C., title 15, 
sec. 81); and section 1 (b) of the act of March 19, 1920, entitled “An 
act to give effect to certain provisions of the Convention for the Protec- 
tion of Trade-Marks and Commerelal Names, made and signed in the city 
of Buenos Aires, in the Argentine Republic, August 20, 1910, and for 
other purposes (U. S. C., title 15, sec. 109) are hereby amended by 
providing that the fee for registration of trade-marks and renewals of 
registrations shall be $15. 

Suc. 5. The money required for the Patent Office each year, com- 
mencing with the fiscal year 1932, shall be appropriated by law out 
of the revenues of that office, except as otherwise provided by law. 

Suc. 6. The Commissioner of Patents is hereby authorized to annually 
destroy or otherwise dispose of all the files and papers belonging to all 
abandoned applications which have been on file for more than 20 years. 

Src. 7. This act shall take effect upon the date of its enactment, ex- 
cept that sections 3 and 4 shall take effect on the Ist day of June, 1930. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


WIDENING OF WISCONSIN AVENUE 


The bill (S. 3985) to authorize the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia to widen Wisconsin Avenue abutting 
squares 1299, 1300, and 1935 was considered as in Committee 
of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia be, and they are hereby, authorized to institute in the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia proceedings in rem to condemn for 
the widening of Wisconsin Avenue part of lot 309, square 1300, contain- 
ing 2,285.1 square feet; part of lot 261, square 1299, containing 
1,585.25 square feet; and parts of lots 2 and 3, square 1935, containing 
207.56 square feet, as shown on map No. 1476, filed in the office of the 
surveyor of the District of Columbia: Provided, That said condemnation 
proceedings shall be instituted under the provisions of subchapter 1 
of Chapter XV of the Code of Law of the District of Columbia and 
under the provisions of Public Act No. 311, Sixty-ninth Congress, ap- 
proved May 28, 1926, said condemnation proceedings to be subject to 
any and all provisions applicable to the condemnation of streets as 
laid down in the plan of the permanent system of highways for the 
District of Columbia, 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 4015) to provide for plant patents was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 8877) to amend section 9 of the Federal 
reserve act, as amended, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, Over. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 485) to amend section 9 of the Federal reserve 
act and section 5240 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, and for other purposes, was announced as next in order, 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


PAYMENT OF CERTAIN GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 24) for the payment of certain 
employees of the United States Government in the District of 
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Columbia and employees of the District of Columbia for 
March 4, 1929, was considered as in Committee of the Whole 
and was read, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the employees of the United States Government 
in the District of Columbia and the employees of the District of 
Columbia who come within the provisions of the act approved June 18, 
1888, and who, under the provisions of said act, were excused from work 
on Monday, March 4, 1929, a holiday, shall be entitled to pay for 
said holiday. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

RELIEF OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


The bill (S. 3059) to provide for the advance planning and 
regulated construction of certain public works, for the stabiliza- 
tion of industry, and for the prevention of unemployment during 
periods of business depression, and the bill (S. 8061) to amend 
section 4 of the act entitled “An act to create a Department of 
aca approved March 4, 1913, were announced as next in 
order, 

Mr. JOHNSON. Those two bills haye been made a special 
order for next Monday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Having been made a special 
order, the bills will be passed over. 


BILLS RECOMMITTED 


The bill (H. R. 9592) to amend section 407 of the merchant 
marine act, 1928, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, with the consent of the 
chairman of the Committee on Commerce, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this bill be withdrawn from the calendar and recom- 
mitted to the Committee on Commerce. 

i 5 . OFFICER. Without objection, that order 
s entered. 


MEMORIAL TO WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 127) authorizing the erection 
on the public grounds in the city of Washington, D. C., of a 
memorial to William Jennings Bryan was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the Director of Public Buildings and Public Parks 
of the National Capital be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to 
grant permission to the William Jennings Bryan Memorial Association 
for the erection on public grounds of the United States in the city of 
Washington, D. C., other than those of the Capitol, the Library of Con- 
gress, and the White House, of a memorial to William Jennings Bryan, 
one time Member of the House of Representatives of the United States 
Congress from the State of Nebraska, Secretary of State of the United 
States, and three times nominated by his party for President of the 
United States, A 

Sec, 2. The design of the memorial shall be approved and the site 
shall be chosen by the Commission of Fine Arts, and the United States 
shall be put to no expense in or by the erection of the said memorial. 

Sec. 3. The memorial herein provided for shall not be erected or 
placed in any part of the Mall or Potomac Park, nor on any ground 
within one-half mile of the Capitol. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

WILLIAM TELL OPPENHEIMER, JR. 


The bill (S. 1638) for the relief of William Tell Oppenheimer, 
jr., was considered as in Committee of the Whole. The bill had 
been reported from the Committee on Naval Affairs with amend- 
ments, on page 1, line 4, to strike out Oppenheimer“ and insert 
“Oppenhimer”; in line 5, to strike out “junior grade” and 
insert (T.)“; in line 6, to strike out “junior grade” and insert 
“(T)”; and in line 11, strike out Oppenheimer’ and insert 
“ Oppenhimer,” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the President is authorized to appoint 
William Tell Oppenhimer, jr., formerly assistant surgeon with rank 
of lieutenant (T), an assistant surgeon, United States Navy, with 
rank of lieutenant (T), and place him on the retired list of the Navy 
with the retired pay and allowance of that grade with credit for any 
purposes for all service to which he was entitled on May 2, 1920: 
Provided, That a duly constituted naval retiring board finds that the 
said William Tell Oppenhimer, jr., incurred pbysical disability inci- 
dent to the service while on the active list of the Navy: Provided 
further, That no back pay, allowances, or emoluments shall become 
due as a result of the passage of this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill for the relief of 
William Tell Oppenhimer.” 


RESOLUTIONS AND BILLS PASSED OVER 


The resolution (S. Res. 227) to amend the Senate rules so 
as to abolish proceedings in Committee of the Whole on bills, 
joint resolutions, and treaties was announced as next in order. 

Mr. DILL. That is a resolution which ought to be dis- 
cussed. It proposes to abolish some rules of the Senate that 
have existed for more than a century. Let it go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be passed 
over. 

The bill (S. 1455) to amend the immigration act of 1924 in 
respect of quota preferences was announced as next in order. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be passed over. 

Mr. GEORGE subsequently said: I would like to inquire as 
to the disposition of Calendar 317, Senate bill 1455. 

Mr. JOHNSON. It went over at my request. I want to say 
to the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Walsh] that I do 
not wish to delay the bill unduly. I want it to go over for a 
day until I have an opportunity to look at some matters in 
connection with it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


EDWARD EARLE 


The bill (S. 3648) to correct the naval record of Edward 
Earle was considered as in Committee of the Whole. The bill 
had been reported from the Committee on Naval Affairs with 
an amendment to strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert: 

That the Secretary of the Navy is authorized and directed (1) to cor- 
rect the records of the Navy Department to show that Edward Earle 
was discharged as an electrician’s mate, first class, United States Naval 
Reserve Force, on November 21, 1918, and (2) to issue to Edward Earle 
such character of discharge as is warranted by his record of service in 
the Navy. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


COMPENSATION FOR DISABILITY OF DISTRICT EMPLOYEES 


The bill (S. 3653) to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
compensation for disability or death resulting from injury to 
employees in certain employments in the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes,” ved May 17, 1928, was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 2 of an act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide compensation for disability or death resulting from injury to 
employees in certain employments in the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes,” approved May 17, 1928, be, and it is hereby, amended 
by adding at the end of said section the following: 

“No person who is an officer or employee in the service of any war 
veterans’ or fraternal organization or any lodge or social club or civic 
organization not organized for profit, and whether incorporated or 
unincorporated, shall be deemed to be an employee if his usual period of 
service shall not exceed four hours on one day at intervals of a week or 
more.” 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


SILVER SERVICE OF ORUISER “ NEW ORLEANS” 


The bill (S. 525) authorizing the Secretary of the Navy, in his 
discretion, to deliver to the custody of the Louisiana State 
Museum, of the city of New Orleans, La. the silver service in 
use on the cruiser New Orleans was considered as in Committee 
of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Navy is authorized, in 
his discretion, to deliver to the custody of the Louisiana State Museum, 
of the city of New Orleans, La., for preservation and exhibition, the 
silver service which was in use on the cruiser New Orleans: Provided, 
That no expense shall be incurred by the United States for the delivery 
of such silver service. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 

NAUTICAL SCHOOL AT NEW ORLEANS, LA, 


The bill (S. 1952) providing a nautical school at the port of 
New Orleans, La., was considered as in Committee of the Whole 
and was read, as follows: 
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Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Navy, to promote nauti- 
cal education, is hereby authorized and empowered to furnish, upon the 
application in writing of the governor of the State, a suitable vessel of 
the Navy, with all her apparel, charts, books, and instruments of navi- 
gation, provided the same can be spared without detriment to the naval 
service, to be used for the benefit of any nautical school, or school or 
college having a nautical branch, established at the port of New Orleans, 
La., upon the condition that there shall be maintained at such port a 
school or branch of a school for the instruction of youths in navigation, 
steamship-marine engineering, and all matters pertaining to the proper 
construction, equipment, and sailing of vessels or any particular branch 
thereof. 

Suc. 2. That a sum not exceeding the amount annually appropriated 
by the State of Louisiana or the city of New Orleans for the purpose 
of maintaining such a marine school, or school or the nautical branch 
thereof, is hereby authorized to be appropriated for the purpose of aid- 
ing in the maintenance and support of such schools Provided, however, 
That the appropriation for any one year shall not exceed $25,000. 

Sec. 3. That the President of the United States is hereby authorized, 
when in his opinion the same can be done without detriment to the 
public service, to detail proper officers of the Navy as superintendent 
of or instructors in said school: Provided, That if said school shall be 
discontinued, or the good of the naval service shall require, such vessel 
shall be immediately restored to the Secretary of the Navy and the 
officers so detailed recalled: And provided further, That no person shall 
be sentenced to or received at said school as a punishment or commuta- 
tion of punishment for crime. 

Sec. 4. That all laws and parts of laws in conflict herewith are hereby 
repealed. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

WILLIAM P. FLOOD 

The bill (H. R. 4055) to authorize a cash award to William 
P. Flood for beneficial suggestions resulting in improvement in 
naval material was considered as in Committee of the Whole 
and was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby author- 
ized, in his discretion and under such rules and regulations as he may 
have prescribed for a like procedure under the act of Congress approved 
July 1, 1918 (40 Stat. L. 718), to pay a cash award to William P. 
Flood for such designs, inventions, or suggestions as he may have made 
during his employ in the governmental service which resulted in an 
improvement in naval material or an economy in manufacturing proc- 
esses: Provided, That such sum as may be awarded to him under this 
authority shall be paid out of current naval appropriations in addition 
to his retirement pay or allowances: Provided further, That no award 
shall be paid under this act until the said William P, Flood has properly 
executed an agreement to the effect that the use by the United States 
of the designs, inventions, or suggestions made by him shall not form 
the basis of a further claim of any nature against the United States by 
him, his heirs, or assigns. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

LEONARD T. NEWTON 

The bill (H. R. 2331) for the relief of Leonard T. Newton 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, the sum of $485 to Leonard T. Newton, 
pharmacist’s mate, first class, United States Navy, which sum was 
deposited by the said Leonard T. Newton, while he was serving on the 
U. S. S. Henderson, for safe-keeping with a pay clerk of said vessel, 
who subsequently absconded with said funds and deserted from the 
naval service. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 

ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
GEORGE G. SEIBELS 

The bill (H. R. 3097) for the relief of Capt. George G. Seibels, 
Supply Corps, United States Navy, was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the General Accounting Office is hereby 
authorized and directed to credit the accounts of Capt. George G. 
Seibels, Supply Corps, United States Navy, in the amount of $2,778.01, 
which sum represents payments made to Aviation Chief Machinist's 
Mate Willie Perry Conway, Fleet Naval Reserve, for retainer pay during 
the period from October 1, 1922, to June 30, 1926, disallowed by the 
Comptroller General in statement of differences M-—23367—N. dated 
August 4, 1927. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
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The bill (H. R. 3098) for the relief of Capt. Chester G. Mayo, 
Supply Corps, United States Navy, was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the General Accounting Office is hereby 
authorized and directed to credit the accounts of Capt. Chester G. Mayo, 
Supply Corps, United States Navy, in the amount of $2,994.38, which 
sum represents the aggregate of payments made by said officer on 
voucher No. 8419 for $2,400 paid February 23, 1922, under department 
contract No. 3069 (Yards and Docks No. 4301); on voucher No, 3334 
for $164 paid March 3, 1922; on voucher No. 162 for $3 paid September 
5, 1922; on voucher No. 5182 for $275 paid July 3, 1922; on voucher 
No. 3820 for $15 paid August 11, 1920; and on voucher No. 4708 for 
$137.38 paid August 28, 1922, which payments were subsequently dis- 
allowed by the Comptroller General. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


P. J. WILLEIT 


The bill (H. R. 3100) for the relief of Capt. P. J. Willett, 
Supply Corps, United States Navy, was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the General Accounting Office is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to credit the accounts of Capt. P. J. Willett, 
Supply Corps, United States Navy, in the amount of $250, which 
amount represents payments made by Lieutenant Commander Willett, 
Supply Corps, United States Navy, during the period from March 16, 
1914, to August 8, 1914, at the naval station, Hawaii, on account of 
a laborer who was fraudulently carried on the yard rolls during said 
period, which payment was subsequently disallowed by the Comptroller 
General, and to pay him $201.89, the amount otherwise due him for 
refund of taxes illegally collected, which was applied to reduce the 
above indebtedness, and the amount necessary is reappropriated from 
the appropriation to which the collection was credited. : 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


LIEUT. ARTHUR W. BABCOCK 


The bill (H. R. 3101) for the relief of Lieut. Arthur W. Bab- 
cock, Supply Corps, United States Navy, was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the General Accounting Office is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to credit the accounts of Lieut. Arthur W. Bab- 
cock, Supply Corps, United States Navy, in the amount of $402, which 
sum represents payments made to Willie Perry Conway, aviation chief 
machinist’s mate, Fleet Naval Reserve, for retainer pay during the pe- 
riod from July 1, 1927, to December 31, 1927, disallowed by the 
Comptroller General in a Statement of Differences K-25607-N dated 
April 28, 1928. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


EDWARD F. NEY 


The bill (H. R. 3104) for the relief of Lieut. Edward F. Ney, 
Supply Corps, United States Navy, was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the General Accounting Office is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to credit the accounts of Lieut. Edward F. Ney, 
Supply Corps, United States Navy, in the amount of $94.50, which 
amount represents a payment of travel allowance made by Lieutenant 
Ney, Supply Corps, while disbursing officer of the receiving ship at 
Boston, Mass., to one C. P. Brooks, ex-seaman (second class), United 
States Navy, at the time of his discharge on April 28, 1922, which pay- 
ment was made pursuant to the instructions of the Navy Department, 
and to pay him $71.28, the amount otherwise due him for refund of 
taxes illegally collected, which sum was applied to reduce the above 
alleged indebtedness, and the amount necessary is reappropriated from 
the appropriation to which the collection was credited. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


LIEUT. HENRY GUILMETTE 


The bill (H. R. 3105) for the relief of Lieut, Henry Guilmette, 
Supply Corps, United States Navy, was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the General Accounting Office is hereby 
authorized and directed to credit the accounts of Lieut. Henry Guil- 
mette, Supply Corps, United States Navy, in the amount of $49.80, 
which sum represents a payment made by said officer to Joseph Daniel 
Morrison, machinist's mate (first class), United States Navy, as a 
travel allowance upon transfer to the Fleet Naval Reserve, Class F—4-C, 
after 16 years’ service. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
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LIEUT. EDWARD MIXON 
The bill (H. R. 3107) for the relief of Lieut. Edward Mixon, 
Supply Corps, United States Navy, was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the General Accounting Office is hereby 
authorized and directed to credit the accounts of Lieut, Edward Mixon, 
Supply Corps, United States Navy, in the amount of $387.73, which 
sum represents overpayments to civilian laborers at the Helium Pro- 
duction Plant, Fort Worth, Tex., during the first quarter, 1924, dis- 
allowed by the Comptroller General in the final settlement of the 
accounts of said officer. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
LIEUT. ARCHY W. BARNES è 
The bill (H. R. 3108) for the relief of Lieut: Archy W. 
Barnes, Supply Corps, United States Navy, was considered as 
in Committee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the General Accounting Office is hereby 
authorized and directed to credit the accounts of Lieut. Archy W. 
Barnes, Supply Corps, United States Navy, in the amount of $804, 
which sum represents payments made to Willie Perry Conway, aviation 
chief machinist's mate, Fleet Naval Reserve, for retainer pay during 
the period from July 1, 1926, to June 30, 1927, disallowed by the 
Comptroller General in statement of differences K-30398-N dated July 
31, 1928. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
CAPT. WILLIAM L. F. SIMONPIETRI 
The bill (H. R. 3109) for the relief of Capt. William L. F. 
Simonpietri, Supply Corps, United States Navy, was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the General Accounting Office is hereby 
authorized and directed to credit the accounts of Capt. William L. F. 
Simonpietri, Supply Corps, United States Navy, in the amount of $220, 
which amount represents payments to M. W. Doolan Co. for personal 
services as food inspectors under proposal and acteptance dated May 
12, 1926. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


CAPT. JOHN H, MERRIAM 


The bill (H. R. 3110) for the relief of Capt. John H. Mer- 
riam, Supply Corps, United States Navy, was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the General Accounting Office is hereby 
authorized and directed to credit the accounts of Capt. John H. Mer- 
riam, Supply Corps, United States Navy, in the amount of $310, which 
sum represents a payment made by said officer to the J. H. Nolan 
Construction Co. April 12, 1916, on Public Bill No. 1028, contract No. 
2180, disallowed by the Comptroller General in the final settlement of 
the accounts of said officer. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


LIEUT. COMMANDER THOMAS COCHRAN 


The bill (H. R. 3112) for the relief of Lieut. Commander 
Thomas Cochran, Supply Corps, United States Navy, was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as fol- 
lows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the General Accounting Office is hereby 
authorized and directed to credit the accounts of Lieut. Commander 
Thomas Cochran, Supply Corps, United States Navy, in the amount of 
$200, which amount represents payments to M. W. Doolan Co. for 
services performed in connection with inspection of canned fruits and 
vegetables under accepted proposal dated April 20, 1926. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
LIEUT. DAVID 0. BOWMAN 
The bill (S. 8) for the relief of Lieut. David O. Bowman, 


Medical Corps, United States Navy, was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the President be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized to place Lieut. David O. Bowman, Medical Corps, United 


States Navy, in the position on the list of lieutenant commanders in 
the Medical Corps of the United States Navy which he would have 
held had he been commissioned in the said Medical Corps of the 
United States Navy as of December 10, 1918: Provided, That the said 
Lieutenant Bowman, Medical Corps, shall first establish, in accordance 
with existing provisions of law, his physical, mental, moral, and pro- 
fessional qualifications to perform the duties of a lieutenant commander 
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in the Medical Corps of the United States Navy: Provided further, 
That no back pay or allowances shall accrue by reason of the passage 
of this act. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

TRANSFER OF RADIO STATION AT SEAWALL, ME. 

The bill (S. 428) to authorize the transfer of the former 
naval radio station, Seawall, Me., as an addition to the Acadia 
National Park, was considered as in Committee of the Whole 
and was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Navy be, and he 
hereby is, authorized and directed to transfer to the control and juris- 
diction of the Secretary of the Interior, as an addition to the Acadia 
National Park, established under the act of February 26, 1919 (40 Stat. 
1178), as amended by the act of January 19, 1929 (Public, No. 667, 
70th Cong.), all that tract of land containing 223 acres, more or 
less, with improvements thereon, comprising the former naval radio 
station at Seawall, town of Southwest Harbor, Hancock County, Me., 
said tract being no longer needed for naval purposes. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

CAPT. DRINKARD B. MILNER 


The bill (S. 2076) for the relief of Drinkard B. Milner was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the emergency 
officers’ retirement act Capt. Drinkard B. Milner shall be considered 
as coming within the provisions of said act and entitled to the bene- 
fits thereof. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I ask that the report on 
Senate bill 2076 be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


{Senate Report No. 333, Seventy-ürst Congress, second session] 
DRINKARD B. MILNER 


Mr. HALE, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, submitted the follow- 
ing report (to accompany S. 2076): 

The Committee on Naval Affairs, to whom was referred the bill (S. 
2076) for the relief of Drinkard B. Milner, having considered the same, 
report favorably thereon without amendment and with the recommenda- 
tion that the bill do pass. 

The bill seeks to grant Captain Milner the benefits of the emergency 
officers’ retirement act, which he would enjoy but for the fact that out 
of a total war service period of two years and four months he held a 
probationary appointment in the regular Marine Corps for a period of 
approximately three weeks. Mr. Milner had extraordinary service dur- 
ing the war, and he was in fact a temporary officer. He came into the 
service during the war and went out right after the war. 

The bill meets with the approval of the Navy Department, as shown 
by the Acting Secretany’s letter of January 29, 1930, herewith made a 
part of this report, and which letter sets forth the facts in the case 
and details the service and citations received by Mr. Milner: 

Navy DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, January 29, 1930. 


The CHAIRMAN COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Replying further to the committee’s com- 
munication dated November 25, 1929, transmitting the bill (S. 2076) 
for the relief of Drinkard B. Milner and requesting the views of the 
Navy Department relative to this measure, I bave the honor to inform 
the committee as follows: 

The purpose of this bill is to provide that in the administration of the 
emergency officers’ retirement act Capt. Drinkard B. Milner shall be 
considered as coming within the provisions of said act and entitled to 
the benefits thereof. 

Drinkard B, Milner enrolled in the Marine Corps Reserve as a second 
lieutenant April 7, 1917, and was assigned to active duty May 25, 1917. 
On September 11, 1917, he was appointed second lieutenant (proba- 
tionary) in the regular Marine Corps, and temporarily promoted to first 
lieutenant October 8, 1917, and temporarily promoted to captain 
September 6, 1918. His probationary appointment as second lieutenant 
was revoked, and he was honorably discharged as captain, temporary, 
on August 22, 1919. 

Mr. Milner had foreign shore expeditionary duty in France from 
November 12, 1917, to September 1, 1918. He served in the Verdun 
sector with the Forty-third Company, Sixth Marines, from March 14 
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to May 15, 1918; participated in the Aisne-Marne defensive (Chateau 
Thierry) June 1 to 21, 1918; was wounded in action June 21, 1918, 
and was in hospital until August 25, 1918. He was cited as follows: 

Cited in General Order No. 44, Second Division, dated July 12, 1918: 

“This young officer surprised his battalion officers by the conspicuous 
courage and ability with which he handled his company after all other 
officers had become casualties, This is in the region of Chateau Thierry 
in the month of June, 1918,” 

Awarded an Army citation certificate by commander in chief Ameri- 
can Expeditionary Forces. 

Cited (citation order No. 3, p. 53) by commanding general American 
Expeditionary Forces: 

For gallantry in action at Chateau Thierry, France, June 11-13, 
1918, in assuming command of and brilliantly leading his company 
forward.” 

Cited in General Order No. 88, page 74: 

“Although the only officer remaining in the company, he carried 
forward the attack vigorously and preserved close liaison in spite of 
the fact that all his runners were either killed or wounded. He led 
his men through thick woods and over difficult terrain to their objective 
and consolidated his position in the face of severe shell and machine- 
gun fire. By excellent disposition he protected his left, which was the 
left flank of our whole position. His conduct was at all times an 
example to his company. This in the Bois de Belleau, June 11 and 
13. 1918.“ 

On August 11, 1919, Captain Milner requested that he be ordered 
before a retirement board for physical incapacity as the result of his 
wound received in France, but on August 20 he withdraw the request 
for retirement and requested that he be honorably discharged. He was 
so discharged August 22, 1919. 

The bill S. 2076, if enacted, will result in no cost to the Navy, but 
will probably result in additional cost to the Veterans’ Bureau. Cor- 
respondence on file in the Navy Department shows that Captain Milner 
is suffering from tuberculosis, which the Veterans’ Bureau has traced 
to service origin, and that he is now bedridden. 

In view of the above the Navy Department recommends that the bill 
S. 2076 be enacted. 

Sincerely yours, 
ERNEST LEE JAHNCKE, 
Acting Secretary of the Navy. 


JOHN MARKS, ALIAS JOHN BELL 


The bill (S. 8784) for the relief of John Marks, alias John 
Bell, was considered as in Committee of the Whole and was 
read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That in the administration of the pension laws, 
John Marks, alias John Bell, shall be held and considered to haye been 
honorably discharged from the naval service: Provided, That no pen- 
sion, bounty, or other allowance shall be held to have accrued prior to 
the passage of this act. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. « 


CAPT, CHARLES H. HARLOW 


The bill (S. 3910) to authorize the President to appoint Capt. 
Charles H. Harlow a commodore on the retired list was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as follows; 


Be it enacted, ctc., That the President be, and he is hereby, authorized 
to appoint, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, Capt. 
Charles H. Harlow (retired), United States Navy, a commodore on the 
retired list of the Navy: Provided, That nothing contained herein shall 
entitle Capt. Charles H. Harlow to any back pay or allowances, 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

MEMORIAL TABLET—U. s. SUBMARINE S 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 140) to provide for the erec- 
tion of a memorial tablet at the United States Naval Academy 
to commemorate the officers and men lost in the United States 
submarine S—4, was considered as in Committee of the Whole 
and was read, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of the Navy is authorized and 
directed to provide for the placing of a memorial tablet in Memorial Hall 
at the United States Naval Academy in commemoration of the officers 
and men who lost their lives in the U. S. submarine S—4 on December 
17, 1927. 

Sec. 2. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated the sum of 
$400, or so much thereof as may be necessary, to carry out the provi- 
sions of this act. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 
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The concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 14) requesting the 
Secretary of the Navy to detail a medical officer for duty as 
physician to the Senate and House of Representatives was read, 
considered by unanimous consent; and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby requested to detail a medical 
officer of the Navy for duty as physician to the Senate and House of 
Representatives ; that expenses, not exceeding $1,000, for necessary medi- 
cal supplies and equipment for the use of such officer shall be paid one- 
half out of the contingent fund of the Senate and one-half out of the 
contingent fund of the House of Representatives in the manner prescribed 
by law. 

LIEUT. NORMAN A. ROSS 


The bill (S. 218) to place Norman A. Ross on the retired list 
of the Navy was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Naval 
Affairs with an amendment, on page 1, line 8, after the word 
grade,“ to insert: 


Provided, That a duly constituted naval retiring board finds that the 
said Norman A. Ross incurred physical disability incident to the service 
while on the active list of the Navy. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the President is authorized to appoint Nor- 
man A. Ross, formerly a lieutenant (junior grade), Medical Corps, 
United States Navy, a lleutenant (junior grade), Medical Corps, United 
States Navy, and to retire him and place him on the retired list of the 
Navy as a lieutenant (junior grade), with the retired pay and allow- 
ances of that grade: Provided, That a duly constituted naval retiring 
board finds that the said Norman A. Ross incurred physical disability 
incident to the service while on the active list of the Navy. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


SILVER SERVICE OF CRUISER “ SOUTH DAKOTA” 


The bill (S. 3893) authorizing the Secretary of the Navy, in 
his discretion, to deliver to the custody of the State of South 
Dakota the silver service presented to the United States for the 
cruiser South Dakota was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Naval 
Affairs with an amendment, on page 1, line 4, to strike out the 
words “ deliver to the custody of and insert in lieu thereof the 
words “ loan to,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Navy is authorized, in 
his discretion, to loan to the Department of History of the State of 
South Dakota, for preservation and exhibition, the silver service which 
was presented to the United States for the cruiser South Dakota, which 
vessel afterwards was renamed the Huron, by the citizens of that State: 
Provided, That no expenses shall be incurred by the United States for 
the delivery of such silver service. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 


CONSTRUCTION OF ROADS IN FOREST RESERVES 


The bill (S. 8775) to amend the act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide that the United States shall aid the States in the construc- 
tion of rural post roads, and for other purposes,” approved 
July 11, 1916, as amended and supplemented, and for other pur- 
poses, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr, President, I should like to ask what is 
the purpose of the bill? 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, I can explain the bill in just a 
moment. It supplements the Federal aid road bill which has 
been passed within the last few days. Previously the bill pro- 
viding an appropriation for Federal aid to roads has included 
roads over the forest reserves belonging to the Government. 
This is a separate bill, as the forest-road provisions are not 
included in the main Federal-aid measure. This bill includes 
the roads over Government-owned forest reserve lands. It is 
very important, and it should be passed because it will aid in 
the prevention of fires. 

Mr. SWANSON. I should like to ask another question, 
Does it take any of the $125,000,000 appropriated for public 
roads throughout the States of the Union and devote it to the 
purpose of the bill now under consideration? 

Mr. ODDIE. I will ask the Senator to repeat his question, 
as I did not catch it, 
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Mr. SWANSON. Does this bill lessen in any way the appro- 
priation of $125,000,000 to provide Federal aid for the construc- 
tion of roads in the various States? 

Mr. ODDIE. It does not. 

Mr. SWANSON. It does not interfere with that appropria- 
tion at all? 

Mr. ODDIE. No; it does not interfere with it at all. 

Mr. SWANSON. What does it do? 

Mr, ODDIE, It supplements the general act providing for 
Federal aid in the construction of roads. It adds an appropria- 
tion for the construction of roads through national forests. 

ery SWANSON. It adds to the other appropriation in what 
way 

Mr. ODDIE. By an appropriation. - 

Mr. SWANSON. By an appropriation of how much? 

Mr. ODDIE. By an appropriation of $12,500,000. 

Mr. SWANSON. The additional $12,500,000 is to construct 
roads where? 

Mr. ODDIE. Through the national forests belonging to the 
Government in the States where such forest reserves are 
located. It further proviđes that those sections of roads in the 
national forests which are part of the Federal-aid system shall 
be taken care of. 

Mr. SWANSON. As I understand, the present law provides 
that the proceeds from the sale of timber, and so forth, shall go 
to construct roads in forest reserves, does it not? 

Mr. ODDIE. Not altogether, because a portion of the money 
derived from the sale of timber goes to the State for different 
purposes, such as school purposes, and so forth. 

Mr. SWANSON. A certain amount of the proceeds from such 
sales, however, is used for the purpose I have indicated. I will 
ask that the bill go over until I may have an opportunity to look 
into it. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator if he will 
not withdraw his objection. The bill has been approved by the 
State highway officials of the various States, and it is important 
in order to complete the program and give employment that the 
bill should go through. 

Mr. SWANSON. I am not discussing that question now. I 
will ask the Senator, however, if the bill will aid in the con- 
struction of roads which will connect with State roads that go 
to forest reservations? 

Mr. ODDIE. Yes, it will; it will help to complete the Federal- 
aid system. 

Mr. SWANSON. It proposes to appropriate additional money 
in order to enable the Government to construct roads in its own 
reserves to be connected up with the State systems? 

Mr. ODDIE. Exactly. 

Mr. SWANSON. And it goes no further than that? 

Mr. ODDIE. It goes no further than that. 

Mr. SWANSON. The Senator is sure of that? 

Mr. ODDIE, I am sure of that. 

Mr. SWANSON. Then, I have no objection to it. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sena- 
tor where does the money proposed to be appropriated in this 
bill come from? 

Mr. ODDIE. It comes from the Federal Treasury. 

Mr. HEFLIN. It is separate and apart from the road fund 
provided for heretofore? * 

Mr. ODDIE. It is. 

Mr. HEFLIN. And it is provided for in another way? 

Mr. ODDIE. Yes. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sena- 
tor a question. Is any portion of this money to be expended on 
lands acquired in aid of navigation or lands acquired under the 
Weeks law? 

Mr. ODDIE. No; just on the forest reserves owned by the 
Government. 

Mr, GEORGE. That is what I want to know exactly, whether 
it is to be confined entirely to those reservations and is not to 
be applied to lands now owned by the Government acquired in 
the several States under the Weeks law, or in aid of navigation. 
If it merely applies to forest reserves in the West, I shall object 
to it. 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Arizona? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Lands acquired under the Weeks Act be- 
come a part of the national forests in the Appalachian region, 
and this bill, of course, will apply to them. 

Mr. GEORGE. I want a definite understanding as to that. 
Then the appropriation proposed by this bill will be as avail- 
able for that purpose as it is for use in other forest reserves? 

Mr. HAYDEN. There is no doubt about that. 
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Mr. GEORGE. There has been some doubt about it hereto- 
fore. In endeavoring to have some roads constructed through 
national parks in my State I have been met with all sorts of 
objections, for example, that no funds are ayailable for roads 
in the foresis so acquired. 

Mr. HAYDEN. It is my understanding that forests acquired 
under the Weeks Act are added to adjacent national forests 
and become a part of those forests, and that all of the forest 
road laws apply to them. I do not think there is any question 
about that; and if there is any doubt about it, correction may 
be nrade later. 

Mr. ODDIE. It may be corrected if there is any doubt, and 
I will consent that the measure may be open for a reconsidera- 
tion. 

Mr. GEORGE. I have no objection to the bill if it will apply 
to the improvement of such roads as those referred to by me 
as well as to other roads. 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is my thorough understanding. 

Mr. ODDIE. That is my understanding. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I am going to withdraw my 
objection, because I think if the bill carries out the purposes 
indicated by the Senator from Arizona and the Senator from 
Nevada it is all right. I have in mind the case of Virginia, 
which built a road to a Government reservation in Arlington 
County, and then the Government would not improve its road, 
but wanted Virginia to build a road through the reservation, 
and Virginia refused to do it. Virginia built a good road to the 
reservation, as fine a road as there was anywhere; but at the 
Government reservation the road went through mud until it 
came to Washington, because the Government, which does not, 
of course, pay taxes to the State, would not improve its road. 

If this bill is confined to situations of that kind and to situa- 
tions arising under the Weeks bill—and the Government has 
acquired certain forest lands in Virginia up to which the State 
has built good roads—if the bill simply enables the Government 
to build roads through its own property, I withdraw the objec- 
tion. 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is the sole and only excuse for the bill. 

Mr. SWANSON. It goes no further than that? 

Mr. HAYDEN. No. 

Mr. SWANSON. If it does go further, then the Senator from 
Nevada will consent to a reconsideration? 

Mr. ODDIE. Yes; I will consent to a reconsideration. 

Mr. SWANSON. Very well. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I wish to inquire whether 
this bill is in aecord with the financial policy of the President 
and is approved by the Budget Bureau? 

Mr. ODDIE. I can not answer the question, because, while 
the bill has been submitted to the Director of the Budget, a re- 
port has not come back. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Does the Senator think we ought to pass this 
bill until that affirmative approval shall have been received? 

Mr. ODDIE. I think so. The bill has been approved by the 
Forest Service and by the Bureau of Public Roads. I think 
there will be no objection from the source referred to by the 
Senator from California. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I am extremely doubtful about acting under 
those circumstances; but inasmuch as it is so earnestly desired 
by the Senator from Nevada and the Senator from Arizona, I 
will not make a formal objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
mediate consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
. proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That for the purpose of carrying out the pro- 
visions of section 23 of the Federal highway act, approved November 9, 
1921, there is hereby authorized to be appropriated for forest roads and 
trails, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
following additional sums, to be available until expended in accordance 
with the provisions of said section 23: The sum of $12,500,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1932; the sum of $12,500,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1933, 

Sec. 2. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury of the United States not otherwise appropriated, 
in addition to the authorization approved in section 2 of the act of 
May 26, 1928, the additional sum of $5,000,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1931, to be expended in accordance with the provisions of 
section 23 of the Federal highway act and acts amendatory thereof or 
supplementary thereto. 

Sec. 3. In the expenditure of any amount in excess of $7,500,000 from 
appropriations under the authorization made for each of the fiscal 
years ending June 30, 1931, June 30, 1932, and June 30, 1933, for 
carrying out the provisions of section 23 of the Federal highway act, 


Is there objection to the im- 
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the Secretary of Agriculture shall give preference to those projects 
which he shall determine are not otherwise satisfactorily financed or 
provided for which are located on the Federal-aid highway system as the 
same is now or hereafter may be designated: Provided, That the proj- 
ects so preferred on the Federal-aid highway system shall be constructed 
of the same standard as to width and character of construction as the 
Federal Government requires of the States under like conditions: And 
provided further, That the Secretary of Agriculture shall prepare, pub- 
lish, and distribute a map and other information, at least annually, 
showing the progress made in the expenditure of the funds authorized 
under this section. 

Sec. 4. That the last paragraph of section 2 of the act approved June 
22, 1926, shall be amended by adding thereto the following: “Provided, 
That the Secretary of Agriculture may incur obligations, approve proj- 
ects, or enter into contracts under his apportionment of such authori- 
zations, and his action in so doing shall be deemed a contractual obliga- 
tion on the part of the Federal Government for the payment of the 
cost thereof.” 

Sxc. 5. All acts or parts of acts in any way inconsistent with the pro- 
visions of this act are hereby repealed, and this act shall take effect 
on its passage. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


INSPECTION OF VESSELS PROPELLED BY INTERNAL-COMBUSTION 
ENGINES 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 2458) for the inspection of vessels propelled 
by internal-combustion engines, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Commerce with amendments, on line 4, after 
the word “ vessels,” to insert “of 100 gross tons and over,” 
and in line 5, after the word “ propelled,” to insert“ in whole or 
in part,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That existing laws covering the inspection of steam 
vessels be, and they are hereby, made applicable to vessels of 100 gross 
tons and over, propelled in whole or in part by internal-combustion 
engines to such extent and upon such conditions as may be required by 
the regulations of the supervising inspector of steam vessels with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of Commerce: Provided, That motor vessels 
engaged exclusively in the fisheries shall be exempt from the require- 
ments of this act. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have the report on Senate bill 2458, for the inspection of vessels 
propelled by internal-combustion engines, printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report was ordered to be printed 
in the Reoorp, as follows: 


[Senate Report No. 349, Seventy-first Congress, second session] 
INSPECTION OF VESSELS PROPELLED BY INTERNAL-COMBUSTION ENGINES 


Mr. SHEPPARD, from the Committee on Commerce, submitted the fol- 
lowing report (to accompany S. 2458) : 

The Committee on Commerce, to which was referred the bill (8. 
2458) for the inspection of vessels propelled by internal-combustion 
engines, having considered the same report favorably thereon with the 
following amendments : 

Insert between the word “vessels” and the word “propelled” in 
line 4 the following: “of 100 gross tons and over.” 

Insert between the word “ propelled,” in line 4, and the word “ by,” 
in line 5, the following: “in whole or in part.” 

The following letters and memorandum from the Department of Com- 
merce will indicate the necessity for the passage of the bill and its 
approval by the Government authorities concerned; 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
OFFICE Or THN SECRETARY, 
Washington, March 11, 1930. 
Hon. HAM W. JOHNSON, 
Chairman Committee on Commerce, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR Senator: Reference is made to the letter of the Committee 
on Commerce, dated December 7, 1929, requesting a report from this 
department on S. 2458, entitled“ For the inspection of vessels propelled 
by internal-combustion engines.” 

For the information of your committee, I am inclosing herewith a 
joint memorandum from the Supervising Inspector General of the Steam- 
boat Inspection Service and the Commissioner of Navigation, regarding 
this bill. 


The Bureau of the Budget had advised that the bill, if amended as 
suggested in the above-mentioned memorandum, will be in accord with 
the President's financial program, 

Very truly yours, 
B. F. MORGAN, 
Acting Becretary of Commerce. 
— — 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
BUREAU OF NAVIGATION, 
Washington, March 3, 1930. 


Memorandum for the Acting Secretary of Commerce. 
On December 18 and 31 last the Bureau of Navigation and the Steam- 


| boat Inspection Service submitted to you memoranda on S. 2458, a bill 


for the inspection of vessels propelled by internal-combustion engines. 

After a further consideration of the matter, having in mind especially 
the cost of the administration of the bill if enacted into law, we now 
have to make the suggestion that at this time it might be better to 
suggest that the bill be amended so as to insert after the word “ ves- 
sels In line 4, the words of 100 gross tons and over”; and after the 
word “ propelled ” in the same line, the words “in whole or in part.” 

Under the bill as amended the board of supervising inspectors would 
have authority to formulate the necessary regulations to safeguard this 
form of navigation. In drafting those regulations, of course, the vari- 
ous interests involved would be given an opportunity to appear before 
the board and express their views. 

We have in the United States 11,651 documented internal- combustion 
engine vessels of 732,000 gross tons, of which 110 vessels, aggregating 
401,942 gross tons, are each 1,000 tons or over. 

The increased use in our foreign trade of such vessels emphasizes the 
necessity for additional legislation covering their construction, man- 
ning, and equipment. 

It is the opinion of our services that the bill S. 2458, amended as 
suggested above, accomplishes the desired purpose, and we favor its 
enactment into law. 

Respectfully, 
D. N. Hoovnn, 


Supervising Inspector General, Steamboat Inspection Service. 
A. J. TYRER, 
Commissioner of Navigation. 
The Supervising Inspector General of the Steamboat Inspection Serv- 
ice advises that no additional funds will be required to administer the 
provisions of the bill if the suggested amendments are adopted. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, November 22, 1929. 
Hon, Morris SHEPPARD, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR: I have your letters of November 5 and 20 rela- 
tive to the present attitude of the department on a measure of the 
nature of S. 3485, Seventieth Congress, first session, which you con- 
template reintroducing. 

The Commissioner of Navigation, in his report of March 10, 1928, on 
S. 3485, stated: 

“It is evident that we should have additional legislation in regard 
to the inspection of motor vessels, but this bill, S. 8485, appears to the 
bureau to extend too far. It should specifically enumerate the require- 
ments which are to be applicable to motor vessels or it should vest in 
a properly qualified authority the power to determine which of the 
inspection laws should be applicable to such vessels much in the same 
way as was done in paragraph (c) of section 7 of the air commerce 
act of 1926 relating to entry and clearance, 

“Tt is suggested, therefore, that the attached bill be amended to 
provide that the existing laws covering the inspection of steam vessels 
be made applicable to vessels propelled by internal-combustion engines 
to such extent and upon such conditions as may be required by the 
regulations of the supervising inspectors of steam vessels with the 
approval of the Secretary of Commerce, provisions being made that 
motor vessels engaged exclusively in the fisheries are to be exempt 
from the requirements of the act.” 

The department concurs in the views of the commissioner, quoted 
herein, and suggests that before the bill is reintroduced it be amended in 
accordance therewith. 

Very truly yours, 
E. F. Mondax, 
Acting Secretary of Commerce. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I am going to propose another 
unanimous-consent agreement. Inasmuch as we started the con- 
sideration of the calendar, beginning with Order of Business 
No. 189, and have considered all the bills following that num- 
ber to the end of the calendar, while bills on the calendar be- 
ginning with Order of Business No. 17 up to Order of Business 
189 have not had an opportunity to be considered, I ask unani- 
mous consent that we continue the consideration of the calendar, 
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in fairness to those interested in the prior bills, and commence 
now one Order of Business No. 17 and continue to Order of Busi- 
ness Bue 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. DILL. Did we not start at the beginning of the calendar 
the other day? 

Mr. McNARY. No; we started at Order of Business No. 189. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Oregon? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 

The Secretary will state the first bill on the calendar. 

BOARD OF VISITORS TO PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


The bill (S. 168) providing for the biennial appointment of a 
board of visitors to inspect and report upon the government 
an conditions in the Philippine Islands was announced as first 

order. 

Mr. DILL. I ask that the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


PROHIBITION OF ADULTERATED, ETO., FOODS 


The bill (S. 1133) to amend section 8 of the act entitled “An 
act for preventing the manufacture, sale, or transportation of 
adulterated or misbranded or poisonous or deleterious foods, 
drugs, medicines, and liquors, and for regulating traffic therein, 
and for other purposes,” approved June 30, 1906, as amended, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I had hoped that when this 
bill came up I should be ready to proceed with its consideration, 
and I think the Senator from Oregon had a right to expect that 
I would do that; but I wish to say to him that I have communi- 
cated with the Agricultural Department and requested certain 
information, which I have not as yet received, and I have also 
requested the legislative counsel to prepare certain amendments, 
If the Senator from Oregon will bear with me for a few days 
longer, I shall hope to be ready to go on with the bill, 

Mr. McNARY. Mr, President, my attention was distracted. 
What was the Senator's concluding remark? 

Mr. COPELAND. I said that the Senator from Oregon had 
a right to expect when this bill came up this time I would be 
ready to go with its consideration, but I had not realized that 
it would come up again so quickly. 

Mr. McNARY. I appreciate that. 

Mr. COPELAND. I have asked the Agricultural Department 
to give me certain information and the legislative counsel to 
prepare some amendments which I hope to receive shortly. 

Mr. McNARY. That is perfectly satisfactory. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


AMENDMENT OF SENATE RULES 


The resolution (S. Res. 76) to amend Rule XXXIII of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate relating to the privilege of the 
floor was announced as next in order. 

Mr. GEORGE. I ask that that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be passed over. 


CONSTRUCTION WORK AT NAVAL STATIONS 


The bill (S. 549) to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to 
proceed with the construction of certain public works, and for 
other purposes, was considered as in Committee of the Whole 
and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby authorized 
to proceed with the construction of the following-named public-works 
projects at a cost not to exceed the amount stated after each item 
enumerated : 

Naval station, San Diego, Callf.: One small floating dry dock, 
$425,000. 

Naval station, Pearl Harbor, Hawaii: Water-front development, $1, 
200,000 ; to continue improvements to harbor and channel, $500,000. 

Submarine base, Pearl Harbor, Hawaii: General facilities buildings, 
$290,000; officers’ quarters, $100,000, 

Nayal air station, San Diego, Calif.: Metal aircraft structure shop, 
$130,000 ; physical instruction, gymnasium, and welfare building, $150,- 
000; seven land-plane hangars, $275,000. 

Navy yard, Puget Sound, Wash.: Accessories and crane, Pier No. 6, 
$1,310,000; equipment house, $100,000; paint and oil storehouse, 
$125,000. 

Naval air station, Pearl Harbor, Hawaii: Hangar, $224,000; torpedo 
storage and charging plant, $25,000. 

Naval air station, Coco Solo, Canal Zone: Alreraft-overhaul shop, 
890,000; bachelor officers’ quarters, $120,000, 

Naval training station, San Diego, Calif.: Mess hall and galley for 
enlisted men, $173,500; barracks for enlisted men, $348,000. 

Navy yard, Mare Island, Calif.: Barracks and mess hall for submarine 
crews, $195,000; battery storage and overhaul building, $240,000, 
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Naval air station, Lakehurst, N. J.: Barracks for enlisted men and 
marines, $250,000; gas cell shop and storage bullding, $200,000; quar- 
ters for married officers, $90,000. 

Marine barracks, Quantico, Va.: Barracks for enlisted men, roads, 
walks, and distributing systems, $1,450,000. 

Marine Corps flying field, Quantico, Va.: Filling and grading flying 
field, $500,000. 

Navy yard, Norfolk, Va.: Purchase or condemnation of land and 
dredging, $65,000. 

Naval air station, Anacostia, D. C.: Offices and barracks and mess hall 
for 250 men, $275,000 ; heating plant and distributing system, $25,000. 

Navy yard, Philadelphia, Pa.: Storage facilities for gear, Dry Dock 
No. 3, $10,000, 

Naval base, Canal Zone: Commandant's quarters, $35,000; officers’ 
quarters, $58,000. 

Submarine base, Coco Solo, Canal Zone: Officers’ quarters, $240,000. 

Naval air station, Hampton Roads, Va.: Administration building, 
$200,000. 

Naval training station, Hampton Roads, Va.: Barracks and mess hall, 
$600,000. 

Src. 2. That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby authorized to enter 
into contract, at a cost not to exceed $35,000, for the removal of certain 
private lines of poles supporting telegraph, power, signal, and telephone 
wires and cables located on private rights of way adjoining the Marine 
Corps flying fields at Quantico, Va., and for the placing of said wires 
and cables underground; for providing additional ducts and laying of 
cables for the Government's power and telephone service at said flying 
fields, and for the construction of the necessary manholes for the sepa- 
rate or joint use of all interested parties; the contract to be placed with 
such party or parties, with or without competition, and on such terms 
and conditions as the Secretary of the Navy may in the interests of the 
Government deem most advantageous. 

Sec. 3. That the Secretary of the Navy. be, and he hereby is, author- 
ized to acquire on behalf of the United States, by purchase or condemna- 
tion, after an appropriation of the necessary funds has been made there- 
for, the site of the Marine Corps flying field at Reid, Quantico, Va.; 
and for that purpose a sum not in excess of $15,000 is hereby authorized 
to be appropriated and made available in addition to the amount of 
$20,000 made available by section 6 of the act of March 4, 1925, under 
the appropriation “Aviation, Navy, 1924.” 

Sec. 4. That the Secretary of the Navy be, and he hereby is, author- 
ized to acquire on behalf of the United States, by purchase or condemna- 
tion, after an appropriation of the necessary funds has been made there- 
for, the site of the naval air station at Sumay and the naval station at 
Piti, Guam; and for that purpose a sum not in excess of $9,000 is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated and made ayailable. 

Sec. 5. That the Secretary of the Navy is authorized, when directed 
by the President, to transfer to the city of San Diego, Calif., free 
from all encumbrances and without cost to said city of San Diego, all 
right, title, and interest to so much of the property now constituting 
the site of the submarine and destroyer base, San Diego, Calif., to- 
gether with any improvements thereon belonging to the United States, 
as lies to the north of a line running due east from station 300 on 
the United States bulkhead line as established in 1918, in considera- 
tion of the transfer to the United States by said city of San Diego, 
free from all encumbrances and without cost to the United States, of 
all right, title, and interest to the following - deseribed property, to- 
gether with any improvements thereon, now belonging to the said city 
of San Diego: Beginning at station 300 on the United States bulkhead 
line, as established in 1918; thence south 40° 38’ 36“ east along said 
bulkhead line, a distance of 899.38 feet to the southwest corner of that 
tract of land conveyed by the city of San Diego to the United States of 
America for a dry-dock station or similar purposes, by deed dated 
September 3, 1919; thence north 16° 0’ east along the westerly line of 
said tract a distance of 709.93 feet to a point; thence due west 781.49 
feet to the point or place of beginning. 

Sec. 6. That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby authorized to 
establish boundary lines of the United States property constituting 
Governors Island, in Boston Harbor, Mass., as follows: Beginning at 
a point in the pierhead and bulkhead line established by the Secretary 
of War December 1, 1921, in latitude south 2,147.2 and longitude east 
12,625.6 ; thence running north 33° 15’ 55.6“ east 2,000 feet to a point 
in latitude south 475 and longitude east 13,722.6; thence south 56° 
44’ 4.4“ east 2,500 feet to a point in latitude 1,846.3 south and longi- 
tude 15,812.9 east; thence south 49° 53’ 30“ east 2,517.9 feet to a 
point in latitude south 3,468.4 and longitude east 17,738.7; thence 
south 33° 15’ 55.6“ west 2,020.5 feet to a point in the United States 
pierhead and bulkhead line established March 6, 1923, in latitude south 
5.157.8 and longitude east 16,630.4; thence north 74° west 796.9 feet 
in said pierhead and bulkhead line established March 6, 1923, to a 
point in latitude south 4,938.1 and longitude east 15,864.4; thence 
north 49° 14’ 55” west 4,275.5 feet in said pierhead and bulkhead line 
established March 6, 1923, to the point of beginning. 

In addition, the Secretary of the Navy is authorized to establish 
property boundary lines of an area for a wharf 600 feet long and 100 
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feet wide bordering on the United States pierhead and bulkhead line 
between the points “K” and “L” and a right of way 100 feet wide 
connecting said wharf area with the main portion of the flats appurte- 
nant to Governors Island, in accordance with the points, bearings, and 
delineated areas as shown on a plan marked “ Governors Island exchange 
of land by Commonwealth of Massachusetts and United States of 
America, November, 1922,” Bureau of Yards and Docks, No. 100040. 

That in consideration of the conveyance by the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts to the United States of afl property of said Common- 
wealth lying inside of said boundary lines, all as approximately shown 
on the aforesaid plan, the Secretary of the Navy is hereby authorized 
to convey to the Commonwealth of Massachusetts the property of the 
United States lying outside of and immediately adjoining sald boundary 
lines: 

Sec. 7. That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby authorized in his 
discretion to return to the heirs at law of John H. Abel the title to all 
that tract of land containing 5.17 acres, more or less, which was taken 
over by the United States by proclamation of the President, dated 
November 4, 1918, as a part of the Marine Corps Reservation. Quantico, 
Va. 

Src. 8. That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby authorized to dis- 
pose of the land and improvements comprising the former naval-hospital 
property, Key West, Fla., in like manner and under like terms, condi- 
tions, and restrictions as prescribed for the disposition of certain other 
naval properties by the act entitled “An act to authorize the disposi- 
tion of lands no longer needed for naval purposes,“ approved June 7, 
1926 (44 Stat. 700), and the net proceeds from the sale of said hospital 
property shall be deposited in the Treasury to the credit of the naval 
hospital fund. 

Sec. 9. That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby authorized to dis- 
pose of the land and improvements comprising the former naval radio 
station, Marshfield, Oreg., in like manner and under like terms, condi- 
tions, and restrictions as prescribed for the disposition of certain other 
naval properties by the act entitled “An act to authorize the disposition 
of lands no longer needed for naval purposes,” approved June 7, 1926 
(44 Stat. 700), and the net proceeds from the sale of said radio-station 
property shall be deposited in the Treasury to the credit of the naval 
publie-works construction fund created by section 9 of this act. 

Sec. 10. That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby authorized to exe- 
cute on behalf of the United States all instruments necessary to accom- 
plish the aforesaid purposes. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 

BILLS PASSED OVER 

The bill (S. 551) to regulate the distribution and promotion 
of commissioned officers of the Marine Corps, and for other 
purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I ask that the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 412) to authorize the creation of organized rural 
communities to demonstrate the benefits of planned settlement 
and supervised rural development was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. MoNARY. Mr. President, some one has suggested that 
there should be an explanation of that bill. In the absence of 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Smrmons], who intro- 
duced the bill, I ask that it go over without prejudice. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

CLASSIFICATION OF CIVILIAN POSITIONS 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 215) to amend section 13 of the act of March 4, 
1923, entitled “An act to provide for the classification of civilian 
positions within the District of Columbia and in the field serv- 
ices,” as amended by the act of May 28, 1928, which was read, 
as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That section 13 of the act of March 4, 1923, 
entitled “An act to provide for the classification of civilian positions 
within the District of Columbia and in the field services,” as amended 
by the act of May 28, 1928, be amended to change the salary rates under 
certain grades therein to read as follows: 

“ PROFESSIONAL AND SCIENTIFIC SERVICE 

“Grade 1: The annual rates of compensation for positions in this 
grade shall be $2,000, $2,100, $2,200, $2,300, $2,400, $2,500, and $2,600. 

“Grade 2: The annual rates of compensation for positions in this 
grade shall be $2,600, $2,700, $2,800, $2,900, $3,000, $3,100, and $3,200. 

“Grade 3: The annual rates of compensation for positions in this 
grade shall be $3,200, $3,300, $3,400, $3,500, $3,600, $3,700, and $3,800. 

“Grade 4: The annual rates of compensation for positions in this 
grade shall be $3,800, $4,000, $4,200, $4,400, and $4,600. 

“Grade 5: The annual rates of compensation for positions in this 
grade shall be $4,600, $4,800, $5,000, $5,200, and $5,400, unless a higher 
rate is specifically authorized by law. 
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“ SUBPROFESSIONAL SERVICE 


“Grade 1: The annual rates of compensation for positions in this 
grade shall be $1,020, $1,080, $1,140, $1,200, $1,260, $1,320, and $1,880. 
“Grade 2: The annual rates of compensation for positions in this 
grade shall be $1,260, $1,320, $1,380, $1,440, $1,500, $1,560, and $1,620. 
“Grade 8: The annual rates of compensation for positions in this 
grade shall be $1,440, $1,500, $1,560, $1,620, $1,680, $1,740, and $1,800. 
“Grade 4: The annual rates of compensation for positions in this 
grade shall be $1,620, $1,680, $1,740, $1,800, $1,860, $1,920, and $1,980. 
“Grade 5: The annual rates of compensation for positions in this 
grade shall be $1,800, $1,860, $1,920, $1,980, $2,040, $2,100, and $2,160. 
“Grade 6: The annual rates of compensation for positions in this 
grade shall be $2,000, $2,100, $2,200, $2,300, $2,400, $2,500, and $2,600. 
“Grade 7: The annual rates of compensation for positions in this 
grade shall be $2,300, $2,400, $2,500, $2,600, $2,700, $2,800, and $2,900. 
“Grade 8: The annual rates of compensation for positions in this 
grade shall be $2,600, $2,700, $2,800, $2,900, $3,000, $3,100, and $3,200. 
* CLERICAL, ADMINISTRATIVE, AND FISCAL SERVICE 


“Grade 1: The annual rates of compensation for positions in this 
grade shall be $1,260, $1,320, $1,380, $1,440, $1,500, $1,560, and $1,620. 
“Grade 2: The annual rates of compensation for positions in this 
grade shall be $1,440, $1,500, $1,560, $1,620, $1,680, $1,740, and $1,800. 
“Grade 8: The annual rates of compensation for positions in this 
grade shall be $1,620, $1,680, $1,740, $1,800, $1,860, $1,920, and $1,980. 
“Grade 4: The annual rates of compensation for positions in this 
grade shall be $1,800, $1,860, $1,920, $1,980, $2,040, $2,100, and $2,160. 
“Grade 5: The annual rates of compensation for positions in this 
grade shall be $2,000, $2,100, $2,200, $2,300, $2,400, $2,500, and $2,600. 
“Grade 6: The annual rates of compensation for positions in this 
grade shall be $2,300, $2,400, $2,500, $2,600, $2,700, $2,800, and $2,900, 
“Grade 7: The annual rates of compensation for positions in this 
grade shall be $2,600, $2,700, $2,800, $2,900, $3,000, $3,100, and $3,200. 
“Grade 8: The annual rates of compensation for positions in this 
grade shall be $2,900, $3,000, $3,100, $3,200, $3,800, $3,400, and $3,500. 
“Grade 9: The annual rates of compensation for positions in this 
grade shall be $3,200, $3,300, $3,400, $3,500, $3,600, $3,700, and $3,800. 
“Grade 10: The annual rates of compensation for positions in this 
grade shall be $3,500, $3,600, $3,700, $3,800, $3,900, $4,000, and $4,100. 
“Grade 11: The annual rates of compensation for positions in this 
grade shall be $3,800, $4,000, $4,200, $4,400, and $4,600. 

“Grade 12: The annual rates of compensation for positions in this 
grade shall be $4,600, $4,800, $5,000, $5,200, and $5,400, unless a 
higher rate is specifically authorized by law. 

“CUSTODIAL SERVICE 


“Grade 2: The annual rate of compensation for positions in this 
grade shall be $1,080, $1,140, $1,200, $1,260, $1,320, and $1,380: Pro- 
vided, That charwomen working part time be paid at the rate of 50 cents 
an hour and head charwomen at the rate of 55 cents an hour. 

“Grade 4: The annual rates of compensation for positions in this 
grade shall be $1,320, $1,880, $1,440, $1,500, $1,560, $1,620, and $1,680. 

“Grade 5: The annual rates of compensation for positions in this 
grade shall be $1,500, $1,560, $1,620, $1,680, $1,740, $1,800, and $1,860, 

“Grade 6: The annual rates of compensation for positions in this 
grade shall be $1,680, $1,740, $1,800, $1,860, $1,920, $1,980, and $2,040, 

“Grade 7: The annual rates of compensation for positions in this 
grade shall be $1,860, $1,920, $1,980, $2,040, $2,100, $2,200, and $2,300. 

“Grade 8: The annual rates of compensation for positions in this 
grade shall be $2,000, $2,100, $2,200, $2,300, $2,400, $2,500, and $2,600. 

“Grade 9: The annual rates of compensation for positions in this 
grade shall be $2,300, $2,400, $2,500, $2,600, $2,700, $2,800, and $2,900. 

“Grade 10: The annual rates of compensation for positions in this 
grade shall be $2,600, $2,700, $2,800, $2,900, $3,000, $3,100, and $3,200. 

“ CLERICAL-MECHANICAL SERVICE 


“ Grade 1: The rates of compensation for classes of positions in this 
grade shall be 55 to 60 cents an hour. 

“Grade 2: The rates of compensation for classes of positions in this 
grade shall be 65 to 70 cents an hour. 

“Grade 8: The rates of compensation for classes of positions in this 
grade shall be 75 to 80 cents an hour. 

“The heads of the several executive departments and independent 
establishments of the Government whose duty it is to carry into effect 
the provisions of this act, are hereby directed to so administer the same 
that employees whose positions are in the grades affected hereby, who 
were in said positions on June 80, 1928, and who, under the act of May 
28, 1928, did not receive an increase in salary the equivalent of two 
steps or salary rates in their respective grades shall be given such addi- 
tional step or steps or salary rate or rates, within the grade, effective 
from July 1, 1928, as may be necessary to egual such increase: Pro- 
vided, That nothing herein shall prevent or operate to revoke the promo- 
tion or allocation for an employee to a higher salary rate or grade: 
Provided further, That nothing contatned in this act shall operate to 
decrease the pay of any present employee, nor deprive any employee of 
any advancement authorized by law and for which funds are available.” 

Sec. 2. The heads of the several executive departments and independ- 
ent establishments are authorized and directed to adjust, effective as of 
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July 1, 1928, the compensation of certain civilian positions in the field 
services, the compensation of which was adjusted by the act of December 
6, 1924, to correspond, so far as may be practicable, to the rates estab- 
lished by the act of May 28, 1928, and by this act for positions in the 
departmental services in the District of Columbia. 

Suc, 3. Except as amended by this act, the provisions of the act of 
May 28, 1928, shall remain in full force and effect. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

CONDITIONS OF TEXTILE WORKERS IN THE SOUTH 


The resolution (S. Res. 49) authorizing Committee on 
Manufactures, or any duly authorized subcommittee thereof, to 
investigate immediately the working conditions of employees 
in the textile industry of the States of North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Tennessee was announced as next in order. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, in view of the absence of the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER], who submitted the 
resolution, I ask that it go over. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, inasmuch as the Senator 
from Maine has asked that the resolution go over, I shall not 
say anything about it at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be passed ‘over. 


BRIDGE ACROSS BAY OF SAN FRANCISCO 


The bill (S. 153) granting consent to the city and county of 
San Francisco to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
across the bay of San Francisco from Rincon Hill to a point 
near the south mole of San Antonio Hstuary, in the county of 
Alameda, in said State, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, that bill has been objected 
to by the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Oppre], who is not present. 
In view of his absence, I think perhaps it had better go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

RESOLUTIONS PASSED OVER 


The resolution (S. Res. 119) authorizing and directing the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce to investigate the wreck of 
the airplane City of San Francisco, and certain matters per- 
taining to interstate air commerce, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, the author of the resolution, 
the last time it was reached on the calendar, asked that it go 
over; and I presume he would like to have it go over again. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be passed over. 

The resolution (S. Res. 129) for the appointment of a special 
committee to investigate the sales of ships by the United States 
Shipping Board and Merchant Fleet Corporation was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. FESS. I ask that the resolution go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be passed over. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 20) to promote peace and to 
equalize the burdens and to minimize the profits of war was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. GREENE. I ask that that go over. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be passed 
over. 


WITHDRAWAL OF BANKS FROM FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


The bill (S. 684) to amend section 9 of the Federal reserve act 
as amended, to authorize the Federal Reserve Board to waive 
notice by State banks and trust companies of intention to with- 
draw from membership in a Federai reserve bank was consid- 
ered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the ninth paragraph of section 9 of the Fed- 
eral Reserve act as amended is amended by inserting immediately be- 
fore the proviso therein the following: “Provided, That the Federal 
Reserve Board, in its discretion, may waive such six months’ notice in 
individual cases and may permit any such State bank or trust company 
to withdraw from membership in a Federal reserve bank prior to the 
expiration of six months from the date of the written notice of its 
intention to withdraw.” 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 


and passed. 
BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 2605) to amend section 9 of the Federal reserve 
act, to permit State member banks of the Federal reserve system 
to establish or retain branches in foreign countries or in de- 
pendencies or insular possessions of the United States was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. DILL. Let that go over. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


The bill (S. 3062) to amend the act entitled “An act to enable 
the mothers and widows of the 


deceased soldiers, sailors, and 
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marines of the American forces now interred in the cemeteries 
of Europe to make a pilgrimage to these cemeteries,” approved 
March 2, 1929, was announced as next in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That bill went over on a previous 
call. 

The bill (S. 2491) authorizing J. ©. Ten Brook, his successors 
and assigns (or his heirs, legal representatives, and assigns), to 
construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Columbia 
River at or near Astoria, Oreg., to connect Roosevelt Military 
Highway in Oregon with Washington Ocean Beach Highway was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, that is in an omnibus House 
bill which was reported favorably to-day by the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. DALE]. I ask that it go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

NATIONAL HYDRAULIC LABORATORY 


The bill (S. 3043) authorizing the establishment of a national 
hydraulic laboratory in the Bureau of Standards of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and the construction of a building therefor 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby authorized to be established 
in the Bureau of Standards of the Department of Commerce a national 
hydraulic laboratory for the determination of fundamental data useful 
in hydraulic research and engineering, including laboratory research re- 
lating to the bebavior and control of river and harbor waters, the study 
of hydraulic structures and water flow, and the development and testing 
of hydraulic instruments and accessories. 

Sec. 2. A board to be known as the National Hydraulic Laboratory 
Board is hereby created, the four members of which shall be the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Interior, 
and the Secretary of Agriculture, or in lieu thereof such other officer 
of each department as the Secretary thereof may designate. It shall 
be the duty of the board to determine from time to time a program of 
the projects to be undertaken and the manner in which the work is 
to be performed. 

Sec. 3. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, not to exceed 
$350,000, to be expended by the Secretary of Commerce for the con- 
struction and installation upon the present site of the Bureau of 
Standards in the District of Columbia of a suitable hydraulic labora- 
tory building and such equipment, utilities, and appurtenances thereto 
as may be necessary. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

DISCONTINUANCE OF COINAGE OF $2.50 GOLD PIECE 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I should like to ask about Order 
of Business 130, Senate bill 3219. Did we act upon that? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That was indefinitely postponed 
to-day. The House bill passed, and the Senate bill was indefi- 
nitely postponed. 

SHELDON R. PURDY 


The bill (S. 1045) for the relief of Sheldon R. Purdy was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as fol- 
lows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That there is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
and paid to Sheldon R. Purdy, the sum of $5,000 in recognition of, 
and compensation for, valuable service rendered to the Post Office 
Department in the procedure for handling dead-letter mail and in the 
establishment of beneficial regulations and procedure with reference to 
improperly addressed mail, and in originating and procuring the coop- 
eration of the public in the proper addressing of mail and the discon- 
tinuance of directory service in the delivery of mail, prior to January 1, 
1924, 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


STATUE OF MAJ. GEN. GEORGE W. GOETHALS 


The bill (S. 2814) to authorize the erection of a suitable 
statue of Maj. Gen. George W. Goethals within the Canal 
Zone was announced as next in order. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, a few days ago I objected to this 
bill, and told the author of the bill, the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Girterr], that the reason why I did not offer an 
amendment was because he was not present at the time and 
I did not want to take advantage of his absence. 

My objection to the bill is that it carries an appropriation of 
$100,000, while similar bills have carried appropriations of 
$50,000. I know of no reason why there should be an addi- 
tional appropriation here of $50,000 for a statue to General 
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Goethals when we have not been appropriating that amount in 
the case of other notable characters. For that reason I ask 
that the bill go over again, since the Senator from Massachu- 
setts is not here. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator withhold his 
request for just a second? 

Mr. DILL. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. The author of the bill was in conversation with 
me about the same matter, and I am sure he would be willing 
to accept an amendment to make the amount just the same as 
in the case of General Gorgas's monument. 

Mr. DILL. If the Senator wishes to take up the bill, so that 
I may offer an amendment making the amount $50,000, I have 
no objection. 

Mr. FESS. I shall be glad to do that, and I am sure it will 
be satisfactory to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the consid- 
eration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as fol- 
lows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the President of the United States is author- 
ized, through such person or persons as he may designate, to select an 
appropriate site within the Canal Zone and to cause to be erected 
thereon a suitable statue of heroic size of Maj. Gen. George W. 
Goethals in commemoration of his signally distinguished services in 
connection with the construction and operation of the Panama Canal. 

Sec. 2. The design and location of such statue and the plan for the 
development of the site shall be submitted to the Commission of Fine 
Arts for advisory assistance. 

Sesc. 3. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated a sum not to 
exceed $100,000 for every object connected with the purposes of this 
act, including site development and any essential approach work. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Washington 
[Mr. DL] offers an amendment, which will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 2, line 2, after the word ex- 
ceed,” it is proposed to strike out “$100,000” and insert 
“ $50,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


AIRPLANE ACCIDENT AT MENEFEE FIELD, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


The resolution (S. Res. 201) requesting a report on the air- 
plane accident at Menefee Field, New Orleans, La., August 23, 
1929, was considered by the Senate and agreed to, as follows: 


Whereas on the 23d of August, 1929, one Elliot D. Coleman, jr., a 
Transoceanic Air Travel flying-school student at Menefee Field, New 
Orleans, La., was killed when his plane and the plane of another pilot 
collided; and 

Whereas by the act of Congress approved May 20, 1926, it is provided 
that it shall be the duty of the Secretary of Commerce “ to investigate, 
record, and make public the causes of accidents in civil air navigation 
in the United States”; and 

Whereas the Secretary of Commerce has made such investigation and 
recorded same, but refuses to make the causes of such accidents public, 
or to furnish copies of the record to the office of a United States Sena- 
tor upon request, except in confidence: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Secretary of Commerce be, and he hereby is, 
requested to furnish to the Senate a statement of the causes of the acci- 
dent referred to in the preamble to this resolution as found by the 
Department of Commerce, 


The preamble was agreed to. 
RURAL DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, during my absence Order of 
Business 30, Senate bill 412, was reached, and because of my 
absence the Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] asked that the 
bill go over. I am going to ask unanimous consent that we 
take up the bill. If there is any debate, I shall not insist 
upon it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be read. 

The bill (S. 412) to authorize the creation of organized rural 
communities to demonstrate the benefits of planned settlement 
and supervised rural development was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior, hereinafter 
styled the Secretary, is authorized to create in each of the States of 
Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, and Texas one organized rural 
community in order to demonstrate the benefits of planned settlement 
and supervised rural development, 
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Sec. 2. That the Secretary, acting through the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, is authorized to acquire through donation, purchase, or by emi- 
uent domain an area of lands in each of the above-mentioned States, 
suitable for that purpose and sufficient to create therefrom at least 
200 farms and farm workers’ allotments, each of such area as the 
Secretary may find necessary, and to provide for the development and 
settlement of such land in accordance with the provisions of this act: 
Provided, That the purchase price of the land shall not exceed an 
amount arrived at by a board of three independent appraisers com- 
posed of one appointed by the Secretary of the Interior, one appointed 
by the Secretary of Agriculture, and one appointed by the head of the 
college of agriculture in the State within which the land is located. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary, through plans provided by the Bureau of 
Reclamation, shall carry out all development, settlement, and super- 
yisory work necessary for profitable cultivation of such farms and farm 
workers’ allotments, and shall subdivide the land and shall cause said 
farms and farm workers’ allotments to be offered for sale and sold to 
actual settlers and cultivators under regulations approved by him regard- 
ing qualifications of settlers and repayment terms and conditions for 
the purchase of said farm and farm workers’ allotments: Provided, 
That the term for repayment of the purchase price shall not exceed 40 
years from the date of sale with interest at the rate of 4 per cent per 
annum, payable annually or semiannually. 

Sec. 4. Farms and farm-workers’ allotments shall be sold at an aggre- 
gate price sufficient to repay the cost of surveys, development, and 
administration, and service charges with a sum equal to 10 per cent of 
all of such cost added to provide for unforeseen contingencies. The Sec- 
retary is authorized to impose and collect such additional incidental 
charges as may be required. 

Sec. 5. The Secretary is authorized, in his discretion, to advance for 
permanent improvements not exceeding the sum of $3,000 on account 
of any one farm allotment and not exceeding the sum of $1,000 on 
account of any one farm-worker's allotment. No such advances shall 
exceed 60 per cent of the value of permanent improvements in connec- 
tion with which made, nor until the purchaser shall have provided the 
remaining 40 per cent in cash or shall have theretofore provided its 
equivalent in value in improvements made at his sole cost. Advances 
for permanent improvements shall be repaid in 56 semiannual install- 
ments, each of which shall amount to 3 per cent of the sum advanced; 
of each such installment, 2 per cent shall apply as interest and 1 per 
cent as principal. The Secretary shall provide such supervision by the 
Bureau of Reclamation as, in his opinion, may be necessary to insure 
the use of all advances for the purpose for which the same are made. 
Each purchaser shall, if required, insure and keep insured against fire 
all buildings on his farm or farm-worker’s allotment, the policies there- 
for to be made in favor of the Secretary or such other official as he may 
prescribe. The Bureau of Reclamation, by regulation or otherwise, 
shall provide that the purchaser shall live on and cultivate the land in 
a manner to be approved by the head of that bureau, and shall keep in 
good order and repair all buildings, fences, and other permanent improve- 
ments situated on the farm or farm-worker's allotment, reasonable wear 
and tear and damage by fire excepted. 

Sec. 6. In case of failure on the part of the purchaser to comply with 
any of the terms of his contract, or any regulation promulgated by the 
Secretary under this act, the Secretary shall have the right, at his dis- 
cretion, to cancel said contract, and thereupon sball be released from 
all obligation in law or in equity to convey the property, and the pur- 
chaser shall forfeit all rights thereto, and all payments theretofore 
made shall be deemed to be rental paid for occupancy, The Secretary 


shall thereupon be entitled to the possession of said property. The 


failure of the Secretary to exercise any option to cancel contract for 
default shall not be deemed a waiver of the right to exercise the option 
to cancel said contract for any default thereafter on the purchaser's 
part. No forfeiture so occasioned by default on the part of the pur 
chaser shall be deemed in any way or to any extent to impair any lien 
or security on improvements or other property which may be obtained 
as provided in this act. 

Sec., T. All amounts collected with respect to repayment contracts for 
purchase of farms or farm workers’ allotments, and all amounts col- 
lected from repayments for collection of advances, shall be returned to 
the United States Treasury as a credit to the funds provided for carrying 
out this act. 

Sec. 8. For the purpose of giving effect to this act, there is author- 
ized to be appropriated the sum of $12,000,000 from any funds in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated: Provided, That not to exceed 
$2,000,000 of such sum shall be expended in any one of the States 
herein mentioned. 

Sec. 9. The Secretary is authorized to perform any and all acts and 
to make all needful rules and regulations for effectuating the purposes 
of this act. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I will state that this bill, 
after very thorough hearings, was unanimously reported by the 
Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. It has the approval 
of the department. In the House the bill has also been unani- 
mously, as I understand, favorably reported by the committee to 
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which it was referred in that body; and I hope we may pass 
it without discussion. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

AIRCRAFT ACCIDENTS 


The resolution (S. Res. 206) requesting the Secretary of 
Commerce to furnish the Senate certain information respecting 
5 accidents since May 20, 1926, was announced as next 

order. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be passed over. 

GAME SANCTUARIES WITHIN OCALA NATIONAL FOREST 


The bill (S. 1959) to authorize the creation of game sanctu- 
aries or refuges within the Ocala National Forest in the State 
of Florida was considered as in Committee of the Whole and 
was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the President of the United States be, and 
he is hereby, authorized to designate as game refuges such lands of 
the United States within the Ocala National Forest, in the State of 
Florida, as in his judgment should be set aside for the protection of 
game animals and birds, but it is not intended that the lands so desig- 
nated shall cease to be parts of the national forest within which they 
are located, and the establishinent of such game sanctuaries or refuges 
shall not prevent the Secretary of Agriculture from permitting other 
uses of the lands under and in conformity with the laws and regulations 
applicable thereto so far as such uses may be consistent with the pur- 
poses for which such game sanctuaries or refuges are established. 

Src. 2. That when such game sanctuaries or refuges have been estab- 
lished as provided in section 1 hereof, the hunting, pursuing, poisoning, 
killing, or capturing by trapping, netting, or any other means, or at- 
tempting to hunt, pursue, kill, or capture any game animals or birds 
upon the lands of the United States within the limits of such game 
sanctuaries or refuges, except as herein provided, shall be unlawful, and 
any person violating any of the provisions of this act, or any of the 
rules and regulations made thereunder, shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and shall, upon conviction in any United States court, be 
fined in a sum not exceeding $500 or imprisoned not more than six 
months, or both: Provided, That the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby 
authorized to make all needful rules and regulations for the adminis- 
tration of such game sanctuaries or refuges in accordance with the pur- 
pose of this act, including regulations not in contravention of State 
laws, for disposing of any surplus animals or birds which he finds to 
be within the limits of said game sanctuaries or refuges. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 


and passed. 
PROTECTION OF AMERICAN EAGLE 


The bill (S. 2908) extending protection to the American 
eagle was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry with an amendment, to strike out all after 
the enacting clause and insert: 


That it shall be unlawful within the continental United States, 
Alaska, Porto Rico, or Hawaii, for any person to take, kill, or capture, 
attempt to take, kill, or capture, possess, offer for sale, sell, offer to 
purchase, purchase, deliver for shipment, ship, cause to be shipped, 
deliver for transportation, transport, cause to be transported, ‘carry, 
or cause to be carried by any means whatever, receive for shipment, 
transportation, or carriage, or to export, at any time or in any manner, 
any bald eagle (the emblem of the United States and commonly known 
as the American eagle) or any part thereof, or the nest or egg of any 
such bird, except for scientific, propagating, or exhibition purposes, 
or in defense of wild life or agricultural or other interests, as per-. 
mitted by regulations of the Secretary of Agriculture, effective when 
approved and proclaimed by the President of the United States, under 
a penalty of not exceeding $100, or by imprisonment not exceeding 
60 days, or by both such fine and imprisonment. 

Sec. 2. For the efficient execution of this act the judges of the 
several courts established under the laws of the United States, United 
States commissioners, and the persons appointed by the Secretary 
of Agriculture to enforce this act, shall have with respect thereto like 
powers and duties as are conferred by section 5 of the migratory 
bird treaty act (U. S. C., title 16, sec. 706) upon said judges, com- 
missioners, and employees of the Department of Agriculture ap- 
pointed to enforce the act last aforesaid. Any bird, or part, 
nest, or egg thereof when seized in connection with a violation of 
this act shall be disposed of as provided by section 5 of said migratory 
bird treaty act. 

Sec. 3. That the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to make such 
expenditures for personal services in the District of Columbia and 
elsewhere and for the payment of any other necessary expenses in 
carrying into effect the purposes of this act, and there is hereby 
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authorized to be appropriated out of any moneys in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, the sum of $5,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1931, and thereafter such sums as may be appropriated by 
Congress from time to time, which shall be expended by the Secretary 
of Agriculture in carrying into effect the provisions of this act. 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I understand that the Senator 
from South Dakota has an amendment to offer that will cure 
the objection I made to the bill. 

Mr. NORBECK. I have sent the amendment to the desk, to 
be inserted after section 1. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. At the end of section 1 it is proposed to 
insert the following proviso: 


Provided, That it shall not be unlawful to kill any such eagle or 
eagles within such area when in the act of destroying wild or tame 
lambs or fawns, or foxes on fox farms. 


Mr. DILL. I think the words “or chickens or fowl” ought 
to be added. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, that makes it so far-reaching 
that it will be misunderstood. The Senator and I agreed to 
this amendment. The Senator said he objected only because 
we took it out. Now I am putting it back in again. 

Mr. DILL. If an eagle is found killing chickens or turkeys 
or ducks, I think it certainly ought to be killed. I think the 
Senator ought to accept that amendment. 

Mr. NORBECK. While that may be true, it is so easy to 
have that as an excuse for anyone killing an eagle. We 
would not be able to punish anyone for killing an eagle if we 
had that in the bill. I hope the Senator will not press that 
suggestion. I have accepted his proposition just the way he 
asked it. 

Mr. DILL. Oh, no; I want to make my position clear, Mr. 
President. Certainly a farmer should not be guilty of violating 
the law if he kills an eagle that is destroying his own chickens 
or his own turkeys or ducks or other domestic fowl. I am 
sure the Senator from South Dakota himself does not want 
to have a bill passed that makes it a crime for a farmer to kill 
an eagle that is destroying domestic fowl. 

Mr. NORBECK. I am going to accept anything the Senator 
compels me to accept, because I want to get the bill through; 
but I think it will pretty much destroy the value of the bill 
and will not give much protection to the national bird if we 
do it. 

Mr. DILL. I do not know that it will; but I do not know 
what harm it will do. 

Mr. NORBECK. The farmers have not complained about 
the eagles killing chickens and turkeys. This furnishes an 
excuse for 4 man who wishes to destroy one of these birds to 
say that he was in danger of losing some chickens. 

Mr. DILL. It does not say that; it says, “in the act of 
destroying.” 

Mr. NORBECK. Yes; but that is all up to him to interpret. 
He is the only witness. 

Mr. DILL. The Senator represents a farm State; and I am 
rather astonished that he should take the position that the 
farmer who would kill an eagle that was destroying his own 
domestic fowl should not be permitted to do so. 

Mr. NORBECK. We have a sprinkling of eagles, and I 
have never heard of a farmer complaining about the eagles— 
not one. I was sure the Senator was with me on the question. 

Mr. DILL. I do not think the farmers have any interest in 
maintaining the eagles in this country. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator offer an amend- 
ment? 

Mr. DILL. I move to amend the amendment of the Senator 
from South Dakota by inserting the words “ domestic fowls.” 

Mr. NORBECK. I will accept the amendment. I have to. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Senator modifies his amend- 
ment by inserting the language which will be stated by the 
Secretary. 

The CHIEF CLERK. In the amendment of the Senator from 
South Dakota, after the word “destroying,” insert “ domestic 
fowls,” so as to read: 


Domestic fowls, wild or tame lambs or fawns, or foxes on fox farms. 


The amendment, as modified, to the amendment of the com- 
mittee was agreed to. 

The amendment of the committee, as amended, was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 
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The title was amended so as to read: “A bill extending pro- 
tection to the bald eagle, the emblem of the United States, and 
for other p ses.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. This completes the unanimous-con- 
sent agreement. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I desire to ask what became 
of Order of Business 211, House bill 9546, the independent 
offices appropriation bill? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill went over. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I ask unanimous consent to offer an amend- 
ment to it, and ask that it may be read and considered as 
pending. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
will be read and considered as pending. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 29, line 6, strike out $1,000,000 ” 
and the word “to” and insert “ $2,000,000.” 

In line 6, after the figures, insert the words “ for the rebuild- 
ing and repairing of schoolhouses damaged or destroyed by the 
hurricane in the small towns and rural districts of Porto Rico, 
and for the employment of labor and the purchase of supplies, 
materials, and equipment for repairing and constructing insular 
and rural municipal roads, $2,000,000; in all $4,000,000, of which 
$3,000,000 shall become available upon the approval of this 
act, and the balance shall.” 

In line 9, change the period to a comma, and add the words 
“and Public Resolution No. 33, approved January 22, 1930,” so 
as to read: 

PORTO RICAN HURRICANE RELIEF COMMISSION 

For the purpose of making loans to any individual coffee planter, 
coconut planter, fruit grower, or other agriculturist in the island of 
Porto Rico, $2,000,000, for the rebuilding and repairing of schoolhouses 
damaged or destroyed by the hurricane in the small towns and rural 
districts of Porto Rico, and for the employment of labor and the pur- 
chase of supplies, materials, and equipment for repairing and construct- 
ing insular and rural municipal roads, $2,000,000; in all $4,000,000, 
of which $3,000,000 shall become available upon the approval of this 
act, and the balance shall become available January 1, 1931, and re- 
main available until expended, as authorized by Public Resolution No. 
74, approved December 21, 1928 (45 Stat., p. 1067), and Public Reso- 
lution No. 33, approved January 22, 1930. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be printed 
and lie on the table. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I think the Chair will realize 
that no point of order will lie against this amendment, because 
it is in accordance with a message received from the President 
on January 23, recommending the appropriation of $2,000,000 
for additional relief in the building of roads and schoolhouses 
in Porto Rico, and an additional $1,000,000 to increase the loan 
fund. 

Those amounts were included by the Senate in the first de- 
ficiency appropriation bill, but no part of them was allowed by 
the House. I think this was due to a misunderstanding on the 
part of the House as to the necessity for this money for relief. 
That was brought out in the debate of the House. I therefore 
endeavored to secure some additional information with regard 
to the situation in Porto Rico at the present time, and the ne- 
cessity for increasing the amount of relief, as called for in this 
amendment. The relief is authorized by a joint resolution 
which was passed by both the Senate and House and approved 
by the President. 

The total material damage in Porto Rico resulting from the 


hurricane of 1928 was determined by the Central Survey Com- 


mittee as amounting to $85,312,120. 

The cost of repairing and rebuilding the schools destroyed or 
damaged was originally estimated by representatives of the re- 
spective members of the Porto Rican Hurricane Relief Commis- 
sion at $940,000. However, later estimates based upon more 
detailed and accurate surveys, increased that figure to approxi- 
mately $1,400,000. The amount originally recommended by the 
representatives of the members of the Porto Rican Hurricane 
Relief Commission as necessary for the repair of roads was 
$740,000. This amount, which was based upon a necessarily 
hurried estimate, proved to be entirely inadequate and sufficient 
only to repair a small part of the damage. Moreover, the in- 


crease in the estimated cost of rebuilding and repairing the 
schoolhouses reduced the amount available for the repair of 


roads to approximately $600,000. The representatives of the 
members of the commission estimated the coffee losses at $21,- 
000,000; the tobacco losses at $1,500,000; the coconut losses at 
$1,500,000; and the fruit losses at $4,000,000, a total of $28,- 
000,000. The coffee losses were estimated by the Central Sur- 
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vey Committee, appointed by the Governor of Porto Rico, at ap- 
proximately $18,182,000, of which $9,466,000 was on the esti- 
mated crop of 378,000 quintals, $6,548,000 on coffee trees de- 
stroyed, and $2,168,000 on shade trees destroyed. It was esti- 
mated that approximately half of the coffee trees and more than 
half of the permanent shade trees were killed by the hurricane. 
The coffee grown in Porto Rico is of the Arabian type which 
requires shade for its successful production. 

The proportion of the funds now available to the commission 
for alloting to loans to coffee growers will be approximately 
75 per cent ($4,500,000) of the $6,000,000 originally authorized 
by Congress under the act of December 21, 1928. It will be 
noted that this is a very small amount as compared to the 
amount of the coffee losses, either as estimated by the Central 
Survey Committee or by the representatives of the members 
of the Porto Rican Hurricane Relief Commission. 

Owners of coffee plantations are for the most part natives 
of the island. Most of the plantations are small, ranging from 
8 up to 100 acres, although some run up as high as 300 to 400 
acres. Laborers and their families generally live on the farms, 
the usual wage paid in the coffee districts being 60 cents a day. 

In general the replanting of coffee could not be effected until 
1930, as seedlings were not available. While some crops will be 
produced on those of the old trees which were not severely 
damaged by the storm, it is not expected that these will yield 
much for a year or two and young trees will not come into 
bearing for four or five years. 

Mr. President, it is difficult for many of us in this country, 
when asked to consider relief measures after a severe storm or 
flood or hurricane, to appreciate the fact that in the following 
year the losses may not be made good, because nearly all of 
our crops are seasonal crops, and, if destroyed one year, may 
be planted the next, and the harvest of the following fall may 
see the farmers back to their normal production. But coffee, 
the production of which constitutes so large a proportion of 
the industry of the farmers of Porto Rico, particularly through- 
out the mountain districts and in the interior, is a crop re- 
quiring from four to five years to come back after it has been 
destroyed. That is the reason why the loans are needed. 
That is the reason why there is so much suffering in the moun- 
tains, and why there is such a very great need of the relief 
measure proposed in this amendment. 

It will probably be at least five years before coffee is brought 
back to anything like normal conditions. The greatest need 
presented by the farmers is that of the coffee growers, and a 
large part of the rehabilitation, to be done at all, must be 
financed by the commission. 

The additional $1,000,000 authorized by Congress for loans 
will assist in meeting, at least in part, such of the minimum 
requirements for the rehabilitation of the farms damaged or 
destroyed by the hurricane of 1928, as can not be met with funds 
previously appropriated. It is expected that the loans made by 
the Porto Rican Hurricane Relief Commission will assist in 
rehabilitating and placing again on a paying basis several 
thousand farms funds for the rehabilitation of which could 
not be obtained from other sources. The cost of rehabilitating 
the coffee, tobacco, coconut, and fruit growing industries was 
estimated by representatives of the respective members of the 
Porto Rican Hurricane Relief Commission at $12,750,000. This 
figure, it is readily seen, is more than double the total amount 
($6,000,000) originally authorized (act of December 21, 1928) to 
be made available to the commission for farm rehabilitation 
loans, The estimate did not take into account assistance ren- 
dered by the American Red Cross or the possible ability of cer- 
tain of the growers to finance their own rehabilitation. 

Many of those whose livelihood is dependent upon the coffee 
industry must, pending the restoration of coffee farms to a 
producing status, obtain from employment in some other activity 
the money necessary for their food, clothing, and other essen- 
tial needs. Opportunities for employment outside of the normal 
sources are generally very limited in Porto Rico, and the con- 
ditions resulting from the hurricane have greatly accentuated 
that situation. The standard of living among the farm la- 
borers, the majority of whom in ordinary times receive only 
60 cents a day, under normal conditions is so low that any 
temporary decrease of their usual meager income tends very 
seriously to subject those laborers and their families to under- 
nourishment and disease. They are unquestionably now sub- 
jected to real distress under the conditions following the 
hurricane. 

In this connection work incident to the construction and 
repair of the roads which are necessary as arteries of traffic 
and communication to permit the farm products to be mar- 
keted also incidentally furnishes a source of income to be used 
in rehabilitating the farms and, in many cases, to enable the 
small farmers and laborers to secure a bare existence for 
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themselves and their families during the temporary period of 
special depression, 

Although there are many cases where floods and hurricanes 
have worked great hardship on the farmers of this country, 
unless one has trayeled in the interior of Porto Rico and seen 
the excessive poverty normally existent there, the thousands of 
people of white blood living in little thatched houses in the 
most miserable conditions, living from hand to mouth, even in 
normal, good times—unless one has seen these things with 
one’s own eyes, it is almost impossible to realize the amount 
of suffering that has been occasioned by a hurricane which 
wiped out the means of sustenance of these farmers for a 
period of from three to five years. Relief has only been ex- 
tended in part by what we have done, and what we are now 
asking to have done is only a small part of what is needed, 
but it is all that it is thought advisable to ask of the Congress, 

With the limited funds available for roads and the widespread 
destruction it has been possible to effect but a small part of the 
repairs and reconstruction that are necessary. The damage due 
to the hurricane resulted not only in blocking traffic because of 
fallen trees, landslides, and washouts but also in injury to the 
surface of the macadamized insular roads due to the tremen- 
dous rainfall which acconrpanied the hurricane. Acting on the 
recommendations of its representatives in Porto Rico and of the 
governor the Porto Rican Hurricane Relief Commission had con- 
templated using a large portion of the additional $2,000,000, the 
appropriation of which for road and school purposes was au- 
thorized by Congress, for repairing and improving the hard- 
surfaced insular roads. Funds thus used would serve to 
reduce greatly the annual maintenance cost of these roads, thus 
making available correspondingly increased insular funds for 
such necessary services as schools and publie health, provision 
for which must otherwise be sharply curtailed on account of the 
marked decrease of the insular revenues incident to the hur- 
ricane. In addition to the general benefit to the entire island 
the expenditure of funds for road work would, as noted above, 
serve to furnish employment and relieve the distress of a com- 
paratively large number of those whose customary means of 
livelihood is temporarily reduced or cut off. 

The amounts authorized for Porto Rican relief under the 
original act, even if increased by the $3,000,000 subsequently 
authorized but omitted from the first deficiency billi—1930— 
will, of course, not be sufficient to meet fully rehabilitation 
needs. In so far as known, however, there is not contemplated 
any further request for a subsequent Federal appropriation in 
this connection. If the additional assistance now desired can 
be made ayailable at an early date, it is believed that subse- 
quent needs can be met by the rehabilitation program of the 
insular government, which involves, among other things, strin- 
gent economies in the 1931 insular budget. 

Mr. President, may I remind the Senate at this time that 
never in the course of American history were so many people 
under our flag rendered destitute or affected by any calamity 
as in the case of the Porto Rican hurricane of 1928. It hap- 
pens that no part of the United States, with the exception pos- 
sibly of Massachusetts and one other State, is so densely popu- 
lated as is the Territory of Porto Rico; and I use the word 
territory“ in its ordinary sense and not in its political sense, 
because Porto Rico is not an organized Territory of the United 
States. No other political entity under the American flag, with 
the one or two exceptions I have mentioned, is so densely 
populated, so crowded as is Porto Rico. 

No other political entity under the flag has ever received such 
a knockout blow. Practically all of its 1,500,000 people were 
affected by that terrible hurricane, the worst experienced in 
over a century. 

Thousands and thousands of families were rendered homeless, 
hundreds of thousands of people were actually without anything 
to eat. The American Red Cross came to their relief with 
splendid and generous assistance, putting in between five and six 
million dollars almost immediately, with the generosity charac- 
teristic of the American people. 

It is believed that additional funds for the feeding and 
clothing of these poor people will be necessary unless some 
means is presented of permitting the coffee plantations to get 
back to normal. The money which is asked for this purpose 
is most desperately needed, and I trust the Senate will pass the 
measure again as it did when the first deficiency bill was before 
us, and with these additional facts before the Congress I hope 
the House will agree to appropriate the money for which they 
passed an authorization not very many weeks ago. 


RESTRICTION OF IMMIGRATION 


Mr. HARRIS. I ask that the unfinished business, Senate bill 
51, be laid before the Senate and proceeded with. 
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The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 51) to subject certain immigrants, born 
in countries of the Western Hemisphere, to the quota under the 
immigration laws. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I submit two amendments in- 
tended to be proposed by me to the pending bill, It is the pur- 
pose of the principal amendment, in lieu of section 3, to clarify 
the bill from an administrative standpoint. Its sole purpose is 
to permit the issuance of immigration visas prior to July 1, 
1930, the date upon which the new quotas go into effect. Other- 
wise the administration of the act immediately following July 1, 
1930, would be seriously delayed. It is specifically provided that 
visas issued before July 1, 1930, shall not be valid for admission 
to the United States before that date. Further safeguarding 
provisions similar to those found in the immigration act of 1924 
are added with respect to immigration visas issued before July 
1, 1930. 

As to the amendment changing the date, under the bill as 
reported, the President is to proclaim and to make known the 
quotas reported to him under the terms of the bill on April 1, 
1930. Since the bill was reported that date has passed, and 
it becomes necessary to move up the time for the President’s 
prociamation. It is believed that fixing the date at June 1, 1930, 
will give ample time for proper administration. 

I ask that the bill may be reprinted showing these amend- 
ments, and that it also be printed in that form in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill, as proposed to be amended, 
was ordered to be printed, and to be printed in the Reconp, 
as follows: 1 


A bill to subject certain immigrants born in countries of the Western 
Hemisphere to the quota under the immigration laws 

Be it enacted, etc., That subdivision (c) of section 4 of the immigra- 
tion act of 1924, as amended (which enumerates certain countries 
immigrants born in which are defined to be“ nonquota immigrants”), 
is hereby amended to read as follows: 

„de) An immigrant who was born in the Dominion of Canada or 
Newfoundland.” 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of State, the Secretary of Commerce, and the 
Secretary of Labor, jointly, shall make the determination provided for 
in subdivision (c) of section 11 of such act, as amended, in respect 
of each of the geographical areas hereby made subject to the quota. 
Such officials shall thereafter, jointly, report to the President the quota 
of each nationality (including such geographical areas), determined as 
provided in subdivision (b) of section 11 of such act, as amended. The 
President shall, on or before June 1, 1930, proclaim and make known 
the quotas so reported, and such quotas shall become effective July 1, 
1930, until which time quotas fixed under existing law shall continue 
in effect. Such proclamation and the quotas proclaimed therein shall 
have the same effect and shall be subject to the same limitations as the 
first proclamation made under the provisions of subdivision (e) of 
section 11 of such act, as amended, and the quotas proclaimed therein. 

Sec. 3. (a) Section 1 of this act shall take effect July 1, 1930; but 
(1) for the purposes of the determination, report, and proclamation 
under section 2, it shall be deemed in effect as of the date of the en- 
actment of this act, and (2) immigration visas may be issued prior to 
July 1, 1930, to quota immigrants of any nationality hereby made sub- 
ject to the quota, which visas shall not be valid for admission to the 
United States before July 1, 1930. In the case of quota immigrants of 
any such nationality, the number of immigration visas to be issued 
prior to July 1, 1930, shall not be in excess of 10 per cent of the quota 
for such nationality, and the number of immigration visas so issued 
shall be deducted from the number which may be issued during the 
month of July, 1930. In the case of such immigration visas issued 
before July 1, 1930, the 4-month period referred to in subdivision (c) 
of section 2 of the immigration act of 1924 shall begin to run on July 
1, 1930, instead of at the time of the issuance of the immigration visa. 

(b) The remainder of this act shall take effect on the date of its 
enactment. 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor» at this point an article entitled“ Tighten- 
ing the Mexican Border,” from the Survey Graphic for April. 
It bears directly upon the pending bill and the arguments 
touching it. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

TIGHTENING THE MEXICAN BORDER 
By Robert N. McLean 

I have been running down sob stories—tales of cruelty and hardship, 
of deportation and broken homes which cropped out in talks with bor- 
der officials, Mexican and American, from Texas to California; with 
Mexican laborers in the fields; and with Mexican idlers in the streets. 

First, there was the story of two Mexican laborers who went out at 
blush of dawn to work in the canteloupes. They were earning their 
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daily bread by the sweat of their brows; they were factors in pro 
duction, cogs in the industrial machine, and ail that. About mid- 
afternoon, according to the story, the border patrol called upon the two 
wives and asked for their birth certificates. On the wall of one of the 
rooms in the little shack which they shared was a framed chromo of a 
saint, but there were no birth certificates. Also, the two Mexican 
women spoke no English. Was an interpreter called? Decidedly not. 
Were they allowed to confer with their husbands in the field or await 
their coming? You have guessed the answer. They could not prove 
their domicile, and they were summarily put across the line. And 
when the weary husbands trudged home at night, there were no frijoles 
and tortillas awaiting them. $ 

The whole thing had a bit of Biblical atmosphere, “One shall be 
taken and the other left." Why, it was twice as good as the Bible 
story, because there were two taken and two left. 

And sò I started off eagerly. I would find the men and interview 
them. Then I would cross that dread border—so easy for me, so hard 
for them—and I would search out the wives. I would comfort them 
in their sorrow. There ought to be a child or two rubbing tears out 
of black eyes with chubby, dirty fists. There would perhaps be a chance 
for a few kodak pictures. And while getting names and dates and 
places and other bard facts which are so necessary to a story I would 
carry to these women a message of love and consolation from their 
husbands. 

But enthusiasm melted under the hot sun of the Imperial Valley. 
Yes ; people had heard the story. But nobody knew anyone who actually 
knew the two bereayed laborers. The names were particularly elusive, 
And so dramatis personne and stage properties all vanished into 
thin air. 

But why be discouraged? There were numerous other leads. My 
notebook was full of heart throbs. There was the story about the nurs- 
ing child, born an American citizen and therefore held on this side, 
while its alien mother was ruthlessly pushed across the grim border. 
Perhaps I could get a picture of the child, fed by its foster mother out 
of a bottle. There was that other fragment about the children who 
kissed their mother goodbye and trudged off to school in the morning 
only to come home to an empty house. During the day the border patrol 
had called and their parents had been deported. Perhaps I could carry 
the children to the fence in my car and take a family group with the 
barrier between. 

And so I snapped the book shut and started off with new enthusiasm. 
But the first group of Mexicans with whom I stopped to chat while 
admitting that they had heard the story, showed a marked desire to 
start me off again on the old lead about the two men in the field who 
came home to empty kitchens. Sometimes after following a hot scent 
for half a day, I would run across a man who would insist that the scene 
of the little drama was laid in Yuma and not in the Imperial Valley. 
And to cap the climax after I had trudged up and down a row of tents 
and shacks by the side of a lettuce field, I came upon a woman who 
wanted to tell me a story about two men who were deported from a 
field, while their two wives kept their beans and tortillas hot at home. 
I felt like looking up the two husbands whose wives had been deported 
and let them eat that meal. 

There are dozens of these sob stories or variations of them, which 
are common coin in the Imperial Valley. I found the sobs and plenty 
of them. But unfortunately I could not locate the names and addresses 
and places and dates. 

Everyone who knows anything about the border situation knows that 
the number of Mexicans entering this country illegally during the 10 
years following the war far exceeded the number who came legally. 
The railway lines of the Southwest were in a deplorable condition, and 
thousands of section laborers were needed and needed immediately to 
repair them. A new industrial era crowded quickly upon us. We 
were far behind in our building, and contractors were clamoring for 
pick-and-shovel men who could handle sand, dig trenches, and pour con- 
crete. A factor no less important was the rapid agricultural develop- 
ment of the Southwest. Irrigation projects made possible by Govern- 
ment appropriations brought vast areas of desert land under water and 
under cultivation. Most of this land produces seasonal crops, and re- 
quires seasonal laborers. And so with our immigration laws shutting 
off cheap labor from Europe and the Orient, the vacuum drew hundreds 
of thousands of Mexicans across the line, and more than half of them 
came illegally. They were needed, they came, and no questions were 
asked. 

But all this has been changed. The border no longer looks like a 
sieve. The patrol is quick to stop and question every suspicious 
stranger on the train, in a bus, or coughing along in a decrepit Ford 
upon the highway. The gaps in the border are being stopped. 

American officials, however, will assure you that their policies have 
not changed; that they are simply enforcing the law as it exists, and as 
they have always enforced it, up to the limit of their ability, But the 
fact remains that fewer aliens are entering legally, while the number 
of “wet backs” and “bootlegs” has been cut down almost to the 
vanishing point. At El Paso, for example, about one-third as many 
entered legally last September as in September, 1928. . 
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If the policies of enforcement have not changed, what has been re- 
sponsible for this sudden stoppage in the northward flow of Mexicans? 

A number of things have happened; but the most important was the 
law which went into effect on the 4th of May, 1929, making it a 
felony for an alien to enter the country illegally. Before that date 
the Mexican who crossed the line without making the customary bow 
to the immigration officials was not even guilty of a misdemeanor. No- 
body cared much whether he came or not; but if he became a public 
charge, or a nuisance, or a habitual criminal, or did something else to 
attract the attention of the law, the worst that could happen to him 
was deportation. And a harrassed Immigration Service out of an 
utterly inadequate budget had to feed him for two or three weeks while 
the necessary machinery was set in motion to deport him. Then, of 
course, he was card indexed; and if he appeared again he could be put 
across the line without delay, But all Mexicans look so much alike 
to Anglo-Saxon eyes, it was very easy for Juan García to become José 
Lopez if the occasion demanded, 

Now, however, if he crosses the line in the night, or wades the Rio 
Grande, the chances are that before noon he will be stopped upon some 
highway by an alert patrol and questioned. Then, according to the 
present law, he can be convicted of a felony and lodged in jail. And 
it is not the Immigration Service but the Department of Justice which 
buys his tortillas and frijoles while the ponderous legal machinery 
necessary to his deportation is set in motion. 

But while the felony law has almost halted illegal entries, the United 
States Consular Service has also been doing tts part to plug the gaps in 
the border. There has been a decided tightening up in the matter of 
visas. Formerly, few questions were asked. It was assumed that even 
if Uncle Sam did not have “land enough to give us all a farm“ he 
at least had land enough to give every Mexican cotton picker or beet 
worker a paying job that would keep him from becoming a public charge. 
Now the consular agents in Mexico are not so sure. As a matter of 
fact, they have things pretty much in their own hands. 

Comes Juan Garcia, ragged, shabby, destination Texas, Has he any 
assurance of work when he crosses the line. No. There is a probabil- 
ity, as they see it, that he will become a public charge, Visa denied. 

Enter José Lopez, same general appearance, same destination, same 
general questions. Sure he has a job, and he proudly displays a letter 
from his brother’s employer, promising him work. Contract laborer! 
Visa denied! Anyway the Consular Service has private information 
that at that particular moment that there is plenty of Mexican labor in 
that particular part of Texas. Queer how long it has taken us, while 
Mr. Box and Mr. Harris have been clamoring for a quota, to find out 
what could be done in other ways! 

A third factor in decreasing Mexican immigration is what officials call 
“the fear of God.” It may be indefinite, but it is very real; and the 
quality is standard all the way from California to Texas. 

And that fear hovers over every Mexican colony in the Southwest is 
a fact that all who come in contact with them can readily attest. They 
fear examination by the border patrol when they travel; they fear 
arrest; they fear jail; they fear deportation; and whereas they used to 
write inviting their friends, they now urge them not to come. Said an 
American border official: 

“A few years ago we used to send plain-clothes men into the public 
dance halls. These men mingled with the crowd to gather information 
which we could use as the basis for investigation. The new law has 
changed all that. Now we send a couple of men in uniform into the 
dance hall. In a few minutes the people who are here illegally begin to 
sneak out only to fall into the arms of a cordon who are waiting for 
them. A guilty conscience does the job.” 

How vigilant the Immigration Service has become may be readily 
gathered from a few statistics. In El Paso 2,653 were deported in 8 
months. In the thirty-first district, which embraces Southern Cali- 
fornia up to the northern boundary of Santa Barbara County, and the 
southern boundary of Kern County, the toe of the Nevada boot, and 
that part of Arizona which fringes the Colorado, 2,262 separate investi- 
gations with a view to deportation were carried on in 8 months. In 
conducting these investigations a total of 4,085,008 interviews were held 
with various persons. 

Moreover, knowing that they are here illegally and fearing examina- 
tion and arrest, thousands of Mexicans have gone to the border and 
have asked permission to cross. Some of these have reentered, legallz- 
ing their domicile in this country, but thousands have remained in 
their native land. It is the policy of the Immigration Service to 
permit and even encourage these “ voluntary deportations.” 

Just what are the social and economic bearings of this new border 
policy? In the first place it has resulted in a still further depletion 
of the available labor supply of the Southwest. Just how great the 
shortage may be, it would take a Hoover commission to find out. 
Employers of seasonal Mexican labor declare that it is very real, while 
the interests which have long been clamoring for restriction of immigra- 
tion insist that it is only imaginary. Cotton growers say that they 
can not harvest their crops, and one certainly sees plenty of signs 
along the highways calling for cotton pickers. The lettuce growers 
of the Imperial Valley who are dependent upon Mexican labor are 
really finding themselves hard put to get men. Indeed they insist 
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that because the border patrol is a border patrol, Mexican laborers 
get away from the line as fast as possible. “The fear of God” is so 
real that the American farmers are sure that it is going to ruin them. 

As a matter of fact, the growers along the border have never built 
up a labor policy. Favored by their proximity to a limitless labor 
market, they have been content to use the peon when first he crosses 
the line. For the most part he has been profitable because he has 
been ignorant. His value to them would keep up, if he were only 
dumb as well. Usually, however, it takes about one season for him 
to become acquainted with conditions in the new country. Then he 
quits and finds a better job, farther north. He is in school, and he 
learns rapidly. The border counties from the Gulf to the Pacific are 
just the primary department, where he learns his A B C's. Their 
traditional labor supply has been dependent upon practically unre- 
sau immigration. And the day of unrestricted immigration has 

As a result of the new border policy there has been an increase in 
wages. Lugubriously the cotton and vegetable men of the Imperial 
Valley tell the story. “There is not enough labor for everybody, and 
we are bidding against each other for what there is. We are having 
to pay more for our workers than ever before.” 

All this is to the good, for higher wages will inevitably be followed 
by better housing and increased standards of living. After all it is 
hard to get unduly concerned about the need for perpetuating an 
economic system which requires an annual influx of uninformed, un- 
intelligent hands“; an economic system whose very existence de- 
pends upon peon labor working for peon wages which yield only a 
peon standard of living. And any industry which feels that it de- 
2 upon such labor conditions needs to set its economic house in 
order. 

There are some among us who are old enough to remember the closing 
days of the Civil War. There were plenty to declare that the South 
was absolutely dependent upon slave labor. It has taken the South 
more than half a century to readjust herself; but that the South is 
stronger and more prosperous for having made that adjustment none 
will deny. Large employers of immigrant labor in the East were sure 
that the quota law of 1924 would spell ruin; inevitably, however, the 
elimination of choap labor with cheap standards of living has reflected 
itself in nation-wide prosperity. Cheap labor is always an industrial 
narcotic. It results in overproduction which creates a depression; this 
in turn excites the producer to seek for still cheaper labor, that he 
may still further reduce the cost of production. It is a vicious circle 
from the effects of which the Imperial and the San Joaquin Valleys are 
suffering to-day. 

None the less, there are certain elements of injustice in the new border 
policy. For 10 years the Mexican peon had surely been the Atlas hold- 
ing upon his broad shoulders the economic life of the Southwest. He 
has bent his back over every field, toiled on every mile of railroad, and 
poured his sweat into every cubic yard of concrete. We have needed 
him ; we have felt that we could not get along without him, And when 
our need was most acute in the industrial epoch which followed the 
war, we forgot our own immigration laws. Now that the acute need 
has passed away, by a stricter interpretation we are uprooting these 
people and sending them home. By actual deportations, or by “ put- 
ting the fear of God” into their hearts, we are thrusting them into an 
economic order with which they have grown unfamiliar. Most of them 
have been conscious of doing no wrong. And when they steal back 
across the line to reestablish themselves in the social and economic or- 
der to which we have accustomed them, they are thrown in jail as com- 
mon felons. ‘The injustice comes not from any particular border policy, 
but rather because we have had no consistent policy. 

Furthermore, a grave social problem is being created in Mexican bor- 
der cities. With a scarcity of work and an oversupply of workers, there 
is suddenly being dumped upon them a large number of people who are 
immediately competitors for the few jobs available. And Mexico has 
few organized agencies to take care of them until they can be rehabili- 
tated. 

Time was when organized American labor was not opposed to 
Mexican immigration. It viewed with complacency the bronze-faced 
man with the sombrero and the long black mustache who was willing 
to live in a box car, and toil through the heat of the day with a 
pick and shovel. It did not get excited about Mexican cotton pickers, 
or beet workers who could make a living only by throwing the whole 
family into the field. Muck and dirt and sweat and migration; heat 
and child labor and intolerable living conditions—all were summed 
up in the pat phrase, “He does the work no white man will do.” 

But gradually there has been a change. The little bronze man 
with the black mustache is nobody’s fool. Usually, as we have seen, 
he is good for about one season in the heat of the Imperial Valley; 
then, with his little stake he moves to Los Angeles. He attends a 
night school and learns English; later perhaps a trade school where 
he becomes acquainted with the technical details of the job which lies 
just above him—out of the muck where he is working. The sombrero 
gives place to a workman's cap; even the mustache disappears, and 
a foreign laborer bids for a job which he can do and will do at a 
cheaper wage than the American worker, 
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A few years ago the sugar companies of Michigan imported at 
great expense 10,000 or 12,000 Mexicans to work in the beet fields. 
It meant work for only seven months of the year at the most. It 
could be made to pay living wages only by putting the children into 
the fields. In involved work from dawn to dark. It was a “stoop 
job.” But when the first beet season was over, the Mexicans drifted 
to Pontiac, to Detroit, to Flint, to Saginaw. They took the muck 
jobs in the foundries. In the spring they were deaf to the frantic 
call from the beet growers. They stuck by their industrial jobs, and 
began slowly working their way up. The semiskilled American 
laborer of the Middle West to-day is being ground between the upper 
millstone of the highly skilled trades and the nether millstone of 
common Mexican labor. 

But competition is coming in even more acute form from the second 
generation of Mexicans. For 10 years teachers in our publi: schools 
have been calling our attention to the fact that the children of these pick- 
and-shovel men are not morons. While retarded by migration from place 
to place, by malnutrition, by poor housing, they have held their own 
with our American children. But this is even more important—our 
teachers testify almost unanimously that when it comes to hand work 
these children of the pick-and-shovel men average better than the Anglo- 

Saxon child. These second-generation Mexicans," said a grower, 
“aren't worth their salt!“ Then he went on to explain, They go to 
school for a little while, and when they come out they won't chop 
lettuce with their fathers.” 

Probably not; and that is the reason why the American Federation 
of Labor has lined upon the opposite side of the fence from the border 
eountry farmers and twice gone on record as favoring the application 
of the provisions of the quota law to Mexico. 

But the difficulties involved in making Mexico a quota nation have 
been too thoroughly discussed to need more than brief mention here., 
Citizens of all Western Hemisphere nations are admitted without quota 
restrictions. Can we single out Mexico from the other Latin countries 
of the New World and place her immigration upon a quota? What about 
our treaty, with its “ favored- nation“ clause? And if all the Latin- 
American countries are brought under the quota, how will it affect our 
growing trade with South America? If Mexico, why not Canada? 

Is it possible that, facing these knotty problems, the State Depart- 
ment passed the tip to the Department of Immigration? At all events 
we have discovered that the gaps in the Mexican border can be stopped 
without the quota. 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Glass Keyes Smoot 
Ashurst Glenn McCulloch Steck 
Barkley Got McKellar Steiwer 
Bingham Goldsborough McNar Stephens 
Black Gould Metcal Sullivan 
Borah Greene Norbeck Swanson 
Bratton Hale Norris Thomas, Idaho 
Brookhart Harris ye Thomas, Okla. 
Capper Harrison Oddie Townsend 
Caraway Hastin Overman Trammell 
Connally Hatfiel Phipps Tydings 
Copeland Le ara Pine Vandenberg 
Couzens A Robinson, Ind. Wagner 
Dale Heflin Robsion, Ky. Walcott 
Dill Howell Schall Walsh, Mass. 
ess Johnson Sheppard Walsh, Mont. 
Frazier Jones Shipstead atson 
George Kean Shortridge Wheeler 
Gillett Kendrick Simmons 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-five Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. BROOKHART obtained the floor. 

Mr. GOULD. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Maine? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield. 

Mr. GOULD. I desire to offer an amendment to the pending 
immigration bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be read. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The Senator from Maine proposes 
to strike out all after the enacting clause and in lieu thereof 
to insert: 

That this act may be cited as the immigration act of 1930. 

Spc. 2. Subdivision (e) of section 4 of the immigration act of 1924, 
as amended (which specifies certain geographical areas, immigrants 
born in which are defined to be nonquota immigrants), is hereby re- 
pealed; but the geographical areas specified in such subdivision shall 
continue to be excepted from the provisions of section 11 of such act, 
as amended (relating to national origins), in the manner and to the 
extent provided in such section 11. 

Sac. 3. (a) For the purpose of regulating immigration from certain 
countries of the Western Hemisphere section 11 of such act, as amended, 
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subdivision : 

“(f) The annual quotas of the nationalities hereinafter specified shall 
be as follows, such figures approximating, in the case of Canada and 
Newfoundland, Mexico, and Cuba, four times the number of American 
citizens departing thereto for permanent residence during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1929, and, in the case of each of the other coun- 
tries, the number of immigration visas issued during the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1929, to immigrants born in such country, with a mini- 
mum quota of 100 for each nationality: 

“Argentina, 375; Bolivia, 100; Brazil, 517; Canada and Newfound- 
land, 67,556; Chile, 230; Colombia, 548; Costa Rica, 163; Cuba, 860; 
Dominican Republic, 240; Ecuador, 129; El Salvador, 188; Guatemala, 
236; Haiti, 100; Honduras, 208; Mexico, 2,900; Nicaragua, 278; 
Panama, 355; Paraguay, 100; Peru, 305; Uruguay, 100; Venezuela, 
586.” 

(b) Subdivision (f) of section 11 of such act, as amended, is amended 
by striking out “(f)” and inserting in lieu thereof (g).“ 

(c) Section 12 of such act, as amended, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new subdivision : 

“(f) For the purposes of this act, Canada and Newfoundland shall 
together be treated as a separate country.” 


Sec. 4. (a) Section 11 of such act, as amended, is amended by adding 


after subdivision (g) thereof, as aboye relettered, the following new 
subdivision : 

“(h) Not more than 1 per cent of the total number of immigration 
visas which may be issued in any fiscal year to quota immigrants of any 
nationality shall be issued in such year to quota immigrants of such 
nationality who were born in the colonies, dependencies, or protectorates 
of the country by which such nationality is determined; except that in 
the case of any nationality the quota for which is less than 10,000 the 
above maximum shall be 100 instead of such 1 per cent.” 

(b) Subdivision (g) of section 11 of such act, as amended, is amended 
by striking out “(g)” and inserting in lieu thereof “(i).” 

Sec. 5. Notwithstanding the provisions of section 3 of this act, the 
quota of Mexico for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1930, shall be 
11,021, and for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1931, shall be 6,961. 

Src. 6. This act shall take effect July 1, 1930; but immigration visas 
may be issued prior to such date to quota immigrants of any nationality 
specified in subdivision (f) of section 11 of the immigration act of 1924, 
as amended by this act, which visas shall not be valid for admission to 
the United States before July 1, 1930. In the case of quota immigrants 
of any such nationality, the number of immigration visas to be issued 
prior to July 1, 1930, shall not be in excess of 10 per cent of the quota 
for such nationality, and the number of immigration visas so issued 
shall be deducted from the number which may be issued during the 
month of July, 1930. In the case of such immigration visas issued be- 
fore July 1, 1930, the 4-month period referred to in subdivision (c) of 
section 2 of the immigration act of 1924 shall begin to run on July 1, 
1930, instead of at the time of the issuance of the immigration visa. 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I understand there is no desire 
to have action on the amendment at this time. z 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Iowa has the 
floor and will proceed. 


PROHIBITION ENFORCEMENT 


Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, a few days ago we were 
entertained with the most colorful system of charts that has ever 
been introduced into the Senate Chamber, at least in my time. 
They surpassed the “ Grundy tariff store” by a wide margin. 
Those charts were largely the same charts that had been sent 
to me, and I presume to all other Senators, by the Association 
Against Prohibition. I think that association is about the busi- 
est thing in our country at this time. I want to review some- 
thing of its character and its purposes. It is the most persis- 
tent “ holier than thou ” association that has ever been produced. 
It is the paragon of fairness. It wants everything to be super- 
accurate. It wants to be considered as the last word upon this 
question. It denounces as bigots; as fanatics, and as hypocrites 
all who oppose it. 

I want to take this organization at its own word. Who are 
the prominent men who appeared before the committees of Con- 
gress for the Association Against Prohibition, which seeks to 
educate the country in this peculiar way? 

First and perhaps biggest of all is John J. Raskob. Mr. 
Raskob is a Wall Street Republican. He was detailed by the 
Wall Street crowd to run the Democratic Party, not that he was 
converted to Democracy or believed in Democracy to any extent 
but because in case the Democrats should win, then Wall Street 
would be in control of the situation. Recently he appeared 
before the lobby committee. Before that committee he disclosed 
that he is a director of the Association Against Prohibition. He 
contributed $64,500 to the success of that organization. Then 
he said that in politics he is a Democrat, but that he does not 
mix his politics with his antiprohibition activities. This man 
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who heads the Association Against Prohibition, which says we 
must be fair and that we must be free from hypocrites and from 
fanatics and from bigots, contributed this vast sum to the anti- 
prohibition association, and then said, “As Democratic national 
chairman I have nothing to do with prohibition. For instance, 
at the present time our very distinguished friend Senator WALSH 
of Montana is a candidate for reelection. He is a dry, honestly, 
consistently, fairly, bravely, in every way.” So this director of 
the Association Against Prohibition will, as chairman of the 
Democratic national committee, support Senator WALSH for re- 
election. But there is a wet Republican running against the 
Senator for that office and as the director of the Association 
Against Prohibition Mr. Raskob will, of course, be true to his 
wet principles and oppose Senator Warsa for reelection! 

That is the sort of thing with which we are confronted in 
the country, which denounces as a hypocrite and a fanatic 
everybody who favors prohibition. 

Mr. President, the next most important man that I have 
noticed 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Brack in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Iowa yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Before the Senator gets away from Mr. 
Raskob, I want to ask if he remembers that just prior to the 
convention at Houston in 1928 former Senator Bruce of Mary- 
land stated upon the floor of the Senate that if a dry man 
should be nominated at Houston, a wet would be in the field 
against him on a third ticket? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I think probably the Senator is right, 
although I am not an expert on that particular convention. 

The next member of the Association Against Prohibition who 
appeared before the committee of the House was Mr. W. W. 
Atterbury, of Pennsylvania. Mr. Atterbury is Mr. Mellon’s 
Republican national committeeman from the State of Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr. Atterbury appeared before the committee and op- 
posed his party and opposed prohibition and supported the 
Association Against Prohibition with Mr. Raskob. When it 
comes to the operation of his railroad Mr. Atterbury is a bone- 
dry prohibitionist. He will not hire a man who drinks at all. 
He will not permit such a man in the service and of course 
for the very best and highest of reasons. But politically he is 
a wet and takes the wet side of the question and denounces 
as hypocrites and fanatics all of us who are on the dry side. 
I want the Senate particularly to notice the class of hypocrisy 
that comes with this question. 

Along with Mr. Atterbury is Mr. du Pont. When he comes to 
hiring men to operate his great plant, Mr. du Pont is bone 
dry. He will not hire a man who drinks. He will not trust 
such a man. He dare not trust him in his great chemical 
business. But he is opposed to the hypocrites and fanatics in 
the Anti-Saloon League and the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, and says they are not to be trusted as fair people in 
any respect. 

Mr. President, I have here a Washington Post for Thursday, 
February 27, containing an article with a headline to the effect 
that “Railroad head indorses repeal of prohibition.” That 
refers to Mr. Atterbury, of course, and he is named in the 
article. Then, again, in the Washington Post of March 12, 
1930, we find that the Union League Club of New York votes 
heavily against prohibition, and the article states that some of 
the outstanding members of the club include Andrew W. 
Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I want to call attention to the fact 
that Mr. Mellon, from the Treasury, through the national com- 
mitteeman of his party in Pennsylvania and through the Union 
League Club of New York, is at this time conducting a cam- 
paign against prohibition in the United States. Such, Mr. 
President, is the character of the leadership of this movement. 
I think Mr. Raskob and Mr. Mellon are the “Amos ’n’ Andy” 
of the present situation. [Laughter.] 

I wish now to refer to the charts presented by the Senator from 
Maryland. They are exhibited as the supreme and final effort 
of fairness and of accuracy. I have had two or three of them 
retained on the walls so that this system of charts which has 
been put out by the Association Against Prohibition could be 
analyzed. I wish, first, to refer to the chart headed “ Summary 
of Saving Deposits and Depositors (000 omitted).” 

I want Senators to notice that on that chart a line is drawn 
through the middle between 1919 and 1920. From the speech 
of the Senator from Maryland, I find that he called the atten- 
tion of the country to the increase in savings deposits from 1910 
to 1919, which he designates as the preprohibition period. As 
to those years representing the preprohibition period, I call 
attention to the fact that three-fourths of the States of the 
Union, either through local option or state-wide prohibition, 
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were dry in 1910. Therefore this chart with the figures from 
1910 up to date can only be considered in making the compari- 
son as affecting about one-fourth of the whole United States, 
and yet the chart has been prepared and used without any 
explanation of that fact whatever. This and the other charts 
purport to show a comparison of preprohibition conditions with 
the present prohibition conditions, but every one of those charts 
ought to have written clear across its face in big red letters, 
“This chart is 75 per cent fraud.” That is to start with; 
-_ that start, then, I shall now proceed to analyze the 


Senators will notice the division from 1910 to 1919. The 
Senator from Maryland figures that the increase in savings de- 
posits—I am now talking about the third column, headed “ Per 
inhabitant, savings deposits -was at the rate of 7.4 per cent a 
year during the 10-year period from 1910 to 1919. 

Then he draws a line through the chart—no; the Senator from 
Maryland did not do that, but the Association Against Prohibi- 
tion did that; he simply echoed their analysis of the situation; 
he drank it down just as a baby drinks down milk with a spoon. 
I am sorry he is not here to-day. 

In the Senator's calculation the period 1919 to 1920 is skipped; 
that year is left out; and, if Senators will notice, during that 
time the increase in savings deposits was the greatest of all the 
years in question, 16.1 per cent. 

The Senator’s next station is 1920; he skips clear over the 
period 1919-20 and goes from 1920 to 1929. Then he shows 
that deposits increased from $144 to $235 during that 10-year 
period, or only 7 per cent, whereas from 1910 to 1919 the in- 
crease was 7.4 per cent. Then he states to the whole country 
«with great emphasis that since the adoption of prohibition the 
increase in savings deposits has been at a less percentage than 
it was during the previous 10 years. 

Mr. President, why does the Association Against Prohibition 
drop out the year 1919-20? When they came to make the cal- 
culation up to date, why did they not figure from 1919 up to 
1929? Why did they skip over that year? Well, here is the 
answer: From 1919 up to date, with the big increase in 1920, 
the percentage is 8.9 per cent, according to this chart itself, 
instead of 7 per cent when we leave out that year. 

Subtract $124 from $235 at the bottom of the column and we 
get $111. Divide $124 into $111 and then divide by the 10 years 
and we get an increase of 8.9 per cent, whereas the Senator 
from Maryland figured out that the increase was only 7 per cent, 
and so was less than it was in the previous period. 

I have met these old tricks before; I have seen them in the 
calculation of railroad rates, as I shall explain some time to my 
good friend the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Fess], who is with me 
in this prohibition fight. I know how they have shifted from 
one year to another and then obtained a result opposite to the 
correct one, and sometimes the figures were so manipulated as 
to produce those opposite results. That, however, is not the only 
point of unfairness in this chart. There is a greater point of 
unfairness than, that. 

When did prohibition really begin in its more emphatic stage? 
It was in 1917, on the 3d day of May. I have a copy of the first 
war-time prohibition law. That law prohibited the sale of in- 
toxicating liquors to the soldiers of the Army and that law was 
absolutely enforced. It was one of the most far-reaching pro- 
hibition laws we ever had. So our dividing line instead of being 
1919 should be 1916. That was the last year really of preprohi- 
bition in the United States. At that time three-fourths of the 
territory of the States of the Union was dry. 

Now, let us make the division with the year 1916, instead of 
up in the air between 1919-20, and see what the result is. 
The deposits increased from $74 up to $94 in that column [indi- 
cating], and if Senators will figure that out for the six years 
they will find the increase in the savings deposits per inhabitant 
up to 1916 was 4½ per cent. Then, taking the figures from 1916 
down to 1929, when the deposits rose from $94 up to $235, we 
find the percentage of increase to be at 1244. If, instead of the 
unfair division which the Association Against Prohibition works 
out for the Senator from Maryland, we take a fair division, the 
savings deposits increased in the United States by 4%4 per cent 
from 1910 to 1916 and from 1916 to 1929 they increased at the 
rate of 1244 per cent. That is a fair analysis of the figures and 
a fair analysis of the effect. 

Then, Mr. President, let us remember that that effect was pro- 
duced only in one-fourth of the United States, because we had 
the other effect in three-fourths of the United States before 
1910. When we get those two ideas we have a fair comparison. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Maryland presented us nu- 
merous charts. He presented some comparisons with other 
countries, but not enough to amount to anything. He presented 
a chart showing deaths from alcoholism. I will refer to those 
charts in a little while. He presented a chart showing the per- 
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centage of arrests In a number of cities, but he furnished no 
comparison with foreign countries in that respect. I desire first 
to consider the question of arrests. I now call attention to the 
charts placed in the Recorp the day following the speech of the 
Senator from Maryland by the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Jones]. 

Here [indicating] are some of the contrasts in arrests for 
drunkenness in Toronto, Montreal, and New York. We will use 
the index “per 10,000 of population.” In 1925 they were, in 
Toronto, 106, in Montreal 51, and in New York only 14.83. 
That is the comparison. In Montreal the number was 51 in 
1925 against 14.83 in New York. 

Canada, which is now cited generally by the opponents of 
Government ownership of everything, is the finest bolshevik 
exainple in the world when it comes to prohibition. I am sorry 
the Senator from Maryland is not here, because he was one of 
the two Democrats who voted against Government ownership 
of Muscle Shoals on Friday last; but, while he is against Gov- 
ernment ownership of Muscle Shoals, he is for Government 
ownership of liquor as prevails in Canada. He wants to do 
something of the same kind in the United States; but if there 
is anything in these comparisons, it is demonstrated that under 
Goyernment ownership and Government dispensing of intoxi- 
eating liquors there are almost three times as many arrests for 
drunkenness in Canada as in wet New York to-day, These 
charts are reliable in every way; and the Association Against 
Prohibition does not dare put out a chart on that subject. It 
had charts strung all around this Chamber, and had some extra 
ones on the floor, but it found no place to put in these real 
contrasts with other countries, 

Here is a case of New York and Paris. In 1924 in Paris the 
drunkenness was 47.1 per cent, against 18.34 in New York—47 
against 18. That is the proportion. 

Here is another comparison of New York and London, I will 
give only the last one—1926. It was 14.26 per cent in New York 
against 48 in London, And so the comparison runs all the way 
through. 

Now, Mr. President, I desire to read a short comment from 
Thomas N. Carver, professor of economics in Harvard Univer- 
sity, from the Christian Science Monitor of February 26, about 
this “amusing” situation. He says: 


I read a sbort time ago that a prominent wet was afraid that this 
country would become the laughing stock of the rest of the world. 
Well, there are some things about us at which other countries are not 
disposed to laugh. They do not laugh at the wages which our indus- 
tries manage to pay. They do not laugh at the standard of living of our 
working people. They do not laugh at the numbers of automobiles, radio 
sets, electric household appliances, and baby carriages which our people 
manage some way to afford. They do not laugh at the growth of sav- 
ings-bank deposits, of life insurance, and of building and loan associa- 
tions. 

I do not notice any tendency on the part of foreign-born workers 
to shun this country. Our immigration laws restrict the number of 
those who can come. Were it not for this restriction, we should have 
millions of immigrants seeking our shores. Perhaps they want to 
come merely because they find so much amusement. I should not blame 
them for laughing when they get here. They will have reason enough 
for laughing when they get to such an amusing country. 

They must find it amusing to get higher wages than they ever knew 
before. They must find it amusing to ride in automobiles of their 
own, to have money in the savings pank, to haye their children in 
free public schools, and even to go to the movies instead of to the 
saloons in the evening. 

The wives of our own workers, as well as those of foreign birth, 
must find it amusing to have their husbands come home sober and 
not to have to run the gantlet of a dozen saloons on their way back 
from work. They must find it amusing to have their husbands bring 
the wages home instead of spending them for drink. They must find 
it amusing to tune in on the radio, to visit the movies, to operate 
electric washing machines, to help their children with their school 
work, to buy food, shoes, and clothing with their wages instead of 
drink. 

Yes; this is a very amusing country! 


Mr. President, one of the charts presented by the Senator 
from Maryland, in which he took especial delight, was the 
chart showing greater delinquencies among the youth of the 
District of Columbia. To me it is a remarkable thing that not 
one of these gentlemen eyer says a word about the enforcement 
of this law. They all talk about the impossibility of enforcing 
it; and one of the reasons given by the Senator from Maryland 
was because drinking had increased among the youth of the 
District of Columbia.. Of course, finally, the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Fess] pointed out a difference in the laws. There 
was no law against drunkenness before; and, of course, that 
comparison, like all the others, fell down. But since that time 
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the United States Children’s Bureau produced figures to dis- 
pute the statement that there was a crime wave among youth; 
and that bureau, which is the best authority we have and 
which certainly is fair and honest and which certainly knows 
more about it than anybody else, reports—and I will read only 
the closing part— 


The delinquency cases decreased numerically from 7,500 in 1915 
to 5,409 in 1925— 


The report said— 


during that period, while the ratio of municipal court cases to popula- 
tion was trebling, the cases of boys from 17 to 20 decreased about 41 
per cent in ratio to population. 


Those are the facts; and it costs a lot of money, it will take 
a lot of Mr. Raskob’s contributions, to get around in different 
places and figure out some instance where the law changed, or 
something changed, and get an unfair comparison such as he 
got in the District of Columbia. 

One more proposition, and I think I shall be ready to conclude. 

The evils of this situation, as I say, are constantly pointed out 
by the Association Against Prohibition, but they never have 
named the man or pointed out the cause of these delinquencies 
in law enforcement. While these great improvements that I 
have indicated to you have occurred, I do not claim that en- 
forcement is all that it should be. I do not claim that pro- 
hibition has had a full and a fair chance in all the cities of the 
United States, and I am going to tell you, as nearly as I can, 
who is to blame for that situation. I have already named him 
many times. I wapt an investigation of this matter. I do not 
care anything about an investigation of the ordinary prohibition 
agent of the ordinary duties, but I do want an investigation of 
the head of this thing. If these corruptions and these evils 
exist, the people at the top are the ones who are to blame for it. 

First, there is the industrial diversion of alcohol taken out 
of industry and transferred over to the bootlegging trade. I have 
here an issue of the New York Times, in which Doctor Doran, 
Prohibition Commissioner, said on Thursday, February 6: 


Reports diversion of alcohol slight. Doran says bootlegger in 1929 
got only 3 per cent of Nation’s output. Lists larger industries. Total 
of 106,955,000 gallons used— 


And so forth. That was on the 6th of February. Then again 
on the 11th of February, just five days later, the same paper 
reports in big headlines: 


One hundred and eighty-six indicted in rum plot by grand jury in 
Chicago. Hotel Manger here raided. Thirty-four New York defendants, 
One million gallons of alcohol said to have been diverted yearly— 


And so forth, 

Mr. President, one of the charges I bring against Mr. Mellon— 
because he is responsible for these permits for the diversion of 
alcohol—is this excessive diversion; and his Prohibition Com- 
missioner does not know it is going on. It is a thing that to my 
mind is perfectly easy to manage and to handle. If these per- 
mits are given and if an adequate check is kept upon the use of 
the alcohol, there can be no substantial diversion; and yet 
within five days after Doctor Doran announced that there was 
no diversion 186 people, one of them a nation-wide institution 
like Fleischmann Yeast, was indicted over in Chicago for that 
very diversion! 

That is charge No. 1. 

The next charge I have against Mr. Mellon, for which he is 
directly responsible, is in reference to the border of Canada and 
of Mexico. I investigated both of them to some extent. I found 
that Mr. Mellon's revenue collector down there, Mr. Campbell, 
was a man who under oath admitted that he went across the 
border constantly to drink liquor on the Mexican side. I found 
that he admitted that he brought Mexicans across, in violation 
of law, to work upon his own ranch, and I found that Mr. 
Mellon's own investigators dug that out and reported it to him 
and to me, and yet Mr. Campbell remains in the service as Mr. 
Mellon’s official. 

On the Canadian border last summer I visited every station 
from Clayton, at the Thousand Islands, to Vermont, nearly 200 
miles. There is not a prohibition agent on that border—not 
one. The entire matter is left in the hands of the immigration 
patrol and the customs patrol, and neither of those patrols 
has any primary duty to catch bootleggers. That is only an 
incident. Their primary business is to catch illegal immigrants 
and the illegal importation of goods without paying the duty. 
It is an incident when they catch a bootlegger. Those boys 
were looking out for bootleggers too, however, and they were 
as efficient as they could be under the circumstances. But, Mr. 
President, that force was too small, too thin, to guard that 
border as it ought to be guarded. If there were a simple in- 
crease of that force so that we could have an all-day, 24-hour 
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watch on each of those roads, the importation of illicit liquor 
from the Canadian border would be stopped. 

The Canadian Government itself is doing better than Mr. 
Mellon has eyer done. It has passed a law through one House 
of Parliament, and perhaps in a few days will pass it through 
the other House, stopping entirely the clearance of all these 
liquor shipments for the United States. That is a friendly act 
on the part of a great neighbor government that I want to 
commend in the highest fashion. Canada is a great country 
for the betterment of the people, for the betterment of the whole 
world, and it recognizes our position and will help us out in 
that way. It will help us out even when we are not helping 
ourselyes as we should do. 

Mr. President, it is the duty of Mr. Mellon, and has been for 
nine long years, to see that there is organized a border patrol 
adequate to stop that inflow from the border. Has he done 
that? No. Instead, his Union League Club and his national 
committeemen from Pennsylvania join up with Raskob in a 
campaign against prohibition. That is his situation in the 
United States. 

Mr. President, I have one other charge against Mr. Mellon. 
This law requires the giving of bond for the keeping of the law 
in many instances; and my attention has been called to 350 
cases of these bonds that were violated and were forfeited, 
and Mr, Mellon settled those cases over his signature for 1 
cent or $1 or some other nominal sum; and those bonds were 
mostly given in such a way that their enforcement would have 
meant enforcement of the prohibition law. Those charges are 
big, and they are important, and they go to the head of this 
whole prohibition enforcement. 

Now, where is our Association Against Prohibition? Why 
do they not come in and join us, and help us find out the men 
who are encouraging these violations of law? Why do they not 
assist us in enforcing this law? President Grant said that the 
only fair trial of any law was its enforcement. 

If a law is bad, its enforcement will always work its repeal. 
I want to say to the Mellons and to the Raskobs and to the 
Atterburys that they will never repeal this law by encouraging 
its violation. They will never repeal this law by defying it. 
This law will stay on the statute books until it has a fair trial. 
It has not had a fair trial in the big cities in about one-fourth 
of the United States. While that is true, even then there has 
been a very great improvement in the United States. 

I want to call attention now to two of the charts on the 
Senate walls, which are a parallel, in a way, with all the charts 
that were hung on the wall the other day. The first one is 
labeled “ Deaths from Alcohol in New York City.” The other 
is labeled “ Deaths from Alcohol in the Registered States from 
1910 to 1928.” 

As I have pointed out, on about the 3d of May, 1917, the first 
nation-wide prohibition law was enacted, the one which prohib- 
ited sales of liquor to the large army we were then organizing 
in the United States. Senators will notice on the first of these 
charts, from the line between 1916 and 1917, that the deaths 
from alcoholism reached the peak at that time. In 1917 the 
country happened to be under a Democratic administration. I 
am sorry to admit that, I will say to the Senator from Ohio, 
but it is true. The law was enforced. Notice how that chart 
runs from the beginning of 1917 downhill to the end of 1920. 
The number of deaths from alcoholism went down every day. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield in reference 
to the remark he made a moment ago? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. FESS. During the war there was a very persistent 
effort against alcohol on both sides of the aisle. Unfortunately, 
the President of the United States vetoed the war prohibition 
act, as the Senator knows; but, in spite of that, the Congress, 
on both sides, passed the measure over the veto. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The Senator is correct. The Democratic 
President did veto the prohibition act, and Congress passed it 
over his veto, but he seems to have been quite honest in refer- 
ence to enforcement. I can find no criticism of him in the 
enforcement of the law, because I see from this chart of the 
National Association Against the Eighteenth Amendment, or 
Against Prohibition, that the line went down every day as long 
as Mr. Wilson was President of the United States. 

Then, on the 4th of March, 1921, Mr. Mellon first became 
Secretary of the Treasury. An examination of the chart shows 
what happened then. If the Association Against Prohibition 
wanted to be honest, they would point out that this chart shows 
what Melion did when he got charge of this thing. That would 
give a fair description of it. Oh, no, not one word of criticism 
of Mr. Mellon is made by them. 

The other chart starts at about the same time and covers the 
whole United States. It starts at the same point and runs 
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Down it 
goes, clear down to the end of 1920, and then up it goes. 

I say that the number of deaths from alcoholism are not 
large. It is not a large number compared with the vast num- 
ber of people in the whole United States. But these charts 
prove conclusively—and every other chart put on these walls 
parallels these two charts—that when prohibition was enforced, 
up to the end of 1920, we had good results. There were large 
Savings deposits. We had good results as far as deaths from 
alcoholism were concerned. We had good results as far as 
arrests for drunkenness were concerned. We had good results 
in everything that goes to measure the effect of alcohol. 

If the Association Against Prohibition and against the eight- 
eenth amendment and if the Senators who are fighting this 
thing will join us and go back and see that the law is en- 
forced as the Wilson administration enforced it, they will have 
no argument left upon which to stand. Not one of them criti- 
cizes Mr. Mellon or those in the Republican Party who are re- 
sponsible for the increases indicated by the charts. We have 
to do that ourselves and make that fight alone. The dry Demo- 
erats join us. The Democratic Party is dry, just as dry as the 
Republican Party, so far as that is concerned. This question 
has been settled as a political issue. It neyer can be revived. 
The eighteenth amendment will not be repealed. A good many 
of the violations in the big cities are caused by this unreason- 
able agitation. A hope is held out to foolish people that if 
they will just persist in violating the law and attempting to 
overthrow it, some day the law itself will be overthrown. 
Such is not the fact. I would welcome a vote right now upon 
a repeal of the eighteenth amendment or upon a modification of 
the eighteenth amendment. I venture the prediction that there 
is scarcely a baker’s dozen in the whole Senate who would 
vote for it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Does not the Senator think 
that a law making it a misdemeanor to use intoxicating liquor 
for beverage purposes would help in the enforcement of the law 
and prevent the abuses complained of as a result of probibition? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I think a law making buying an offense 
would be a help. A law against drunkenness is a pretty good 
law against the use. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator, then, would 
limit any further legislation enlarging the Volstead law to mak- 
ing a felon of one who purchased liquor for beverage purposes. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I am for modification of the Volstead 
law. I want to make it stronger. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I understood the Senator to 
say he favored making it an offense for one to purchase intoxi- 
cating liquor. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Yes; that would strengthen it, that 
would not weaken it. That is in the law now, but there is some 
question as to whether it applies to an ordinary sale. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I was not discussing the 
weakening of the law, I was discussing the extension of the law, 
the strengthening of the law. The Senator would limit any 
change of the present Volstead law to providing a penalty for 
the purchasing of intoxicating liquor. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Oh, no; there are several other little 
changes I would want to make, several little modifications I 
would like to have. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator would not go so 
far as to make it an offense to drink intoxicating liquor? 

Mr. BROOKHART. No. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Why not? If the use of in- 
toxicating liquor, the manufacture and use and sale of intoxi- 
cating liquor, is bad, is wrong in principle, dangerous to the 
publie morals and public welfare, why stop merely at making it 
an offense for one to manufacture or sell? Why not make it an 
offense for one to use it? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I think that if we can stop the manus 
facture and sale, the traffic, the profiteering, we will get the 
drinkers. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator does not object 
to a man taking a drink if he is able to get it? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I object. I think he is a fool to do it; 
but there are lots of fools in the world. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator does not favor 
penalizing the taking of a drink of intoxicating liquor? 

Mr. BROOKHART. No; neither the eighteenth amendment 
nor the Volstead Act penalizes for mere drinking, but it pen- 
alizes for the sale, and I want to include the buying, the whole 
traffic. If there were not money in it, there would be no boot- 
leggers, there would be no liquor business in the country. 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The moral wrong the Senator 
sees in the prohibition question is the commercial traffic in in- 
toxicating liquors rather than in the use of the intoxicating 
liquors? 

Mr, BROOKHART. The use was what I always prohibited 
when I was training men. I prohibited the use, and abstinence 
from the use was what I always practiced myself. I kept out 
of the way of it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator did it by per- 
suasion rather than by regulation? 

Mr. BROOKHART. In the Army I did it by orders. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I still can not see why anyone 
who honestly and sincerely believes that the intoxicating liquors 
are bad in and of themselves—that they are, to use the legal 
phrase, mala in se—believing that they are bad, wrong, and 
can not be used moderately and properly, can stop with a 
law merely prohibiting the traffic in the intoxicating liquors. 
I can not see why, if such a person is consistent, he must not 
go to the point of punishing those who purchase the liquors, and 
also punish those who participate in the use of the intoxicating 
liquors for beverage purposes. 

Mr. BROOKHART. If it were necessary, I would be in favor 
of such a law, but it is not necessary. If we can stop the pur- 
chase and sale, we will stop the use altogether. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Did I understand the Sena- 
tor’s position to be that he would oppose the bill introduced by 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. SHEPPARD]? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I am for the bill of the Senator from 
Texas against the purchase of liquor, but I think the proposi- 
tion of the Senator from Massachusetts is a little bit like 
passing a law to punish a man for committing suicide. I do 
not think you can punish him much after he is dead. 

Mr. President, we have before the Senate now a resolution 
to investigate delinquencies in the enforcement of prohibition. 
That resolution has not been reported out of the committee. 
There are still some hearings to be held, and I shall not criticize 
the committee for what it has done, because their action may be 
all right. But the resolution ought to be reported out, and I 
say now that if it is not reported out, a motion will be made 
to discharge the committee, and we will have a record vote at 
least to see who is in favor of finding out where the leaks and 
the troubles are in the enforcement of prohibition. 

Mr, FESS. Mr. President, I think the country owes a debt 
of gratitude to the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Brooxuarr] for the 
manner in which he has analyzed the figures on the charts hang- 
ing on the walls of the Senate Chamber. I share very fully 
the purpose of the Senator in his agitation of the question of the 
eighteenth amendment, and agree with his analysis of the 
figures of the Association Against Prohibition. 

I can not go along with the Senator in the charges he has 
made against the Secretary of the Treasury. It is quite under- 
stood that the Secretary of the Treasury never has been what 
would be called a propagandist for prohibition. I do not know 
whether he even believes in prohibition. But I do know that 
he does believe in the enforcement of the law and as an officer 
of this administration is in entire sympathy with the President 
in his efforts in law enforcenrent. I have talked with the Secre- 
tary on the matter, There is no basis even for suspicion that 
the Secretary of the Treasury is winking at the violations of 
law. On the other hand, he is as much concerned over what 
might appear to be delinquencies in enforcement as are those 
who are openly advocating the eighteenth amendment, who might 
be included in the list of propagandists or enthusiastic advocates 
of prohibition, But the Secretary of the Treasury would never 
qualify along that line, of course. No one would claim for him 
the role of a prohibition propagandist. 

When in this legislation and administration we came to the 
question of the issuance of permits for the use of alcohol for 
legitimate purposes we had the most difficult feature of the 
legislation to contend with. I think that no man ever operated 
in the Capital City on this question when we enacted the legis- 
lation that was more accurate in his information and more 
reasonable with the people who differed from him than Mr. 
Wayne B. Wheeler, whom I had known for years. He always 
displayed a broad-mindedness and had but one purpose in mind, 
namely, effective enforcement of the prohibition law. When it 
came to the question of permits Mr, Wheeler wanted to tie it 
down very stringently. There was such terrific opposition that 
developed in what we call the legitimate industry that I was 
convinced that we ought not to tie it down as rigidly and to 
the dimensions which Mr. Wheeler insisted ought to be adopted. 
He in proof of his contention submitted figures to show the de- 
flection from what he claimed to be legitimate channels into 
illegitimate channels, and urged them as argument that we 
ought to be more rigid in our requirements, 
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But there was being developed so much opposition to the 
legislation and general enforcement that many -of us felt that 
we ought not to go to the extent he was urging for fear that we 
might unduly interfere with legitimate industry that must depend 
upon the use of alcohol, When we realize that the problem before 
us, about which so much is being said, is only about 8 per cent 
enforcement, while 92 per cent of it involves the legitimate 
uses of alcohol, then we can understand why Congress in the 
regulation of the legitimate use of alcohol refused to go to the 
extent of adopting some of the recommendations of our friends. 
As an ardent advocate of this law I would not want to be put 
in the category of interfering with the demand which has been 
so rapidly increasing in recent years for the legitimate use of 
alcohol in manufacture in industries generally. 

Consequently, Mr. Mellon from the beginning has hoped that 
the unit of prohibition enforcement could be transferred from 
the Treasury Department to another department. He has never 
demanded its retention in the Treasury but, on the other hand, 
has been hopeful that it may be transferred. When there 
became a general conviction on the part of prohibitionists that 
the transfer should be made the question immediately arose 
with Doctor Doran and friends of the law whether the transfer 
should include with the enforcement division the permit sys- 
tem for the legitimate use of alcohol. It will be recalled that 
the commissioner strongly urged against it and said that that 
feature of it ought to still be retained in the Treasury Depart- 
ment, while the enforcement feature, which is the smallest 
percentage of the problem, should be transferred to the enforce- 
ment division. 

So I think my friend from Iowa has been without ground in 
his general charge that the Treasury Department is winking 
at violations of the prohibition act. It seems to me that it is 
an unfair statement to say, because Mr. Mellon happens to be 
a member of the Union League, and the Union League passes 
a resolution which he and I would condemn, that Mr. Mellon 
is responsible for what the Union League did and must believe 
what the Union League believes. I do not believe so for a 
moment. I know my friend from Iowa would not want to be 
held responsible for the belief of every association of which he 
may be a member. I know I would not, 

So far as the attitude of the Republican national committee- 
man of the State of Pennsylvania is concerned, the Senator from 
Iowa is probably justified in his strictures. While I have not 
examined the facts, I have no more respect for a national com- 
mitteeman who goes out of his way to join a wet propaganda of 
this sort than has the Senator from Iowa; but that does not 
justify the Senator’s attack upon the Secretary of the Treasury. 
I state it as my honest conviction that the Secretary of the 
Treasury is as much concerned about the enforcement of law 
over which he has command as is the Senator from Iowa, or as 
Iam. But, of course, it goes without saying that that does not 
mean that he would get out on the housetops as some of us 
would do, and as many Senators have done, in behalf of the 
agitation for the eighteenth amendment and its enforcement. 

Mr. President, I thought that this much ought to be said, 
although I have great sympathy with what the Senator from 
Iowa has been fighting for. The only question I raise is whether 
he is treating the Secretary of the Treasury in the proper 
spirit. I will oppose any interference with the efforts toward 
enforcement by the method that recently has been in vogue and 
which we call “investigation.” I can not think of any injury 
that will be comparable to prohibition enforcement so much as 
the efforts along that line that are being put forth, not only 
by those who are fighting prohibition to the very limit, but, 
unfortunately, by some friends of prohibition who, I fear, have 
more feeling toward some one in the administration than they 
have for the law which we are trying to enforce. 

I do not want to see the friends of prohibition divided on 
matters of this kind. On the other hand, we ought to be able 
to show a united front because the law is at its testing point 
to-day, and the friends who think that the work is over and 
that they can go to sleep on the job are very much mistaken. 
It is now at its crisis, and I want to see the friends of prohi- 
bition united in behalf of enforcement instead of divided upon 
grounds of personal feelings. I know of nothing that I con- 
sciously condemn so much as the efforts, from whatever motive, 
to disintegrate the prohibition movement as it is now in opera- 
tion. If ever the cause demanded a united front of all friends 
against a powerful organization to break down the forces of 
sobriety, the time is now here to show such united efforts, and 
to warn us against these disintegration methods proposed. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I would like to agree with 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Fess] all the way through, but if 
we can get the investigation it will be shown that after cases 
are worked up against some of the big industrial outfits which 
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get the larger permits and after evidence is found of the diver- 
sion of alcohol to the bootlegger trade a prohibition agent is 
removed or is sent out West or somewhere else that is dry. 
If things like that are going on at the top, there is no other 
way to cure the situation except by investigation which will 
bring out the facts. 

As to the border patrol, I saw that situation with my own 
eyes. I know it is inadequate. Anybody can see it. Who was 
responsible for it? Mr. Mellon—and he has had nine years to 
find it out. He talks now about transferring it to the Depart- 
ment of Justice. He has had nine years to know that that 
ought to have been done, but when did he ever recommend it? 
He did not recommend it until this agitation arose. 

He is directly responsible for the settlements which weaken 
and destroy the effect of the law. I did not want to bring this 
matter up on the floor of the Senate, but it is the opposition to 
bringing conditions to the light of day that made it necessary 
for me to do it. So far as I am concerned, I am just as firm 
in my desire for this investigation as I was in favor of the 
investigation we had of Daugherty and Fall and all the others. 
I am firm in my belief that this investigation ought to be made. 

Prohibition enforcement can not be made efficient until the 
officials charged with its enforcement at the top are efficient. 
I care not how faithful the other employees may be all the way 
down the line; if they are removed and taken away from their 
duties when they are about to succeed, the whole thing is going 
to fail. That is the situation and I have evidence in detail 
from many points and places in the United States which will 
diclose the conditions and support eyery one of the conclusions 
and statements I have presented to the Senate to-day. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator from Iowa yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Briefly stated, as I under- 
stand the Senator's position, it is that the trouble with the 
administration of prohibition in this country is due to the 
laxity of the administrative forces who are in charge of the 
administration of the law? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I make three specific points: First, il- 
legal diversion of alcohol from industrial use to bootleg use; 
second, the inadequacy of the patrols on the border; and, third, 
the settlement of bond cases where bonds have been violated 
and forfeited because of violations of the prohibition law. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Let me put it in this way, if 
I may: Does the Senator think we need more money with 
which to enforce the law? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Yes; I think we need some more money. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Does the Senator think we 
need more law? 

Mr. BROOKHART. In some particulars. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. And he thinks that we need 
changes in personnel in the administrative forces? That is one 
point the Senator emphasizes? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Yes; we need changes at the top. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator, as an ardent 
prohibitionist, thinks things are unsatisfactory to-day and that 
the way to improve the present condition is to have more 
money, more law, and changes in administrative circles? 

Mr. BROOKHART. The observation of the Senator from 
Massachusetts does not indicate any weakening of my faith in 
the big things that have been done under the law. 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. I understand that. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The things I have mentioned, except 
the three big ones charged to Mr. Mellon and his forces, are 
small compared to the great results we have achieved. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I understand that, I un- 

derstand that the Senator from Ohio, who also is an ardent 
prohibitionist, disagrees with the Senator from Iowa because 
he has confidence in the integrity and capacity and the devotion 
to duty of the officials of the Prohibition Unit. 
- Mr. BROOKHART. That is the issue between the Senator 
from Ohio and myself, but I think the issue between the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts and me is that the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts is on the wet side. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, that is just the observation I 
wanted to make. It would be very difficult for the two Senators, 
both interested in doing certain things, to be together as wet 
and dry and consistent in embarrassing the administration, 
which is obviously what they are trying to accomplish. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. MONARY. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o’clock and 15 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, April 8, 
1930, at 12 o’clock meridian. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, April 7, 1930 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Blessed Father of us all, in Thy sacred presence we wait 
at the place of prayer. If in our breasts there is discord or 
jarring strain, do Thou subdue them. Let Thy Holy Spirit 
bring peace to our souls and bring them in harmony with Thy 
purpose. Lead us in the upward way, to the expanding view 
of our country’s greatest needs, and may we take them up man- 
fully and discharge our duties courageously and wisely. O God, 
we know life’s brevity; we have experienced its sorrows and 
we have tested its burdens; but, O Lord God, may we throw out 
a challenge and build our lives on the magnificence of big 
things, upon the heart’s highest hopes and upon our soul’s 
surest instincts, and by faith in the world’s Saviour hold on 
until the morning breaketh. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Friday, April 4, 1930, was 
read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its principal clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed a joint resolution of the 
following title, in which the concurrence of the House is re- 
quested : 

S. J. Res. 49. Joint resolution to provide for the national 
defense by the creation of a corporation for the operation of the 
Government properties at and near Muscle Shoals in the State 
of Alabama, and for other purposes. 

MODIFICATION OF PROHIBITION ENFORCEMENT ACT 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for two minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I have received a great many re- 
quests from over the country, also from some Members of the 
House, as to what was being done, if anything, with reference 
to a bill which I introduced, to provide for the modification 
of the prohibition enforcement act so as to authorize the manu- 
facture and sale of a beverage containing 2.75 per cent alcohol. 

I wish to take this opportunity, Mr. Speaker, to say that, as 
far as I am concerned, there is nothing being done either in 
the committee, and hence there is no intention to take it up in 
the House for the present. I submitted this matter some time 
ago to the commission appointed by the President to study law 
enforcement, and asked for their opinion upon two primary 
questions. The first question was whether or not a modification 
of this kind would be within the law, and secondly, if it would 
aid in the enforcement of the law. That commission gave me a 
fine hearing and I presented the subject to them as thoroughly 
as I could. They have advised me that they are giving my 
request consideration, and pending consideration by the commis- 
sion I would not think it proper to urge or to advocate any 
action upon the proposed legislation, either in the committee 
or in the House. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. 

Mr. DYER. I yield. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Did the commission indicate 
that they would consider and study the proposition which was 
called to their attention and report to the Congress? 

Mr. DYER. The commission has advised me that pursuant 
to my request it has taken up the matter and will give it con- 
sideration. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DYER. I yield. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. After all, this is a legislative body and 
not a commission. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

A NATIONAL TRAVEL BUREAU 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks on a bill which I introduced to-day, providing 
for a division of travel in the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unan- 
imous consent to extend his remarks on a bill which he 
introduced to-day. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, the people of the United States 
are so accustomed to the superlative in scenery that they have 
entirely missed the economic significance of such possessions. 
Such is not the case abroad, however. Foreign governments 
realize the true value of their scenic and historic assets and 
work them to the limit. They say abroad that we Americans 
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are commercially minded. Yet we as a Nation have done prac- 
tically nothing to make our national parks and our scenic pos- 
sessions a source of income, while France, Italy, and Switzer- 
land have long derived great returns from the annual inpour- 
ings of visitors, many of them Americans who have yet to see 
their first national park. Switzerland, in particular, practically 
lives on the income derived from the “sale” of her scenery. 
Canada, too, is alive to the possibilities of her national scenery 
and has set aside a number of superb scenic areas which have 
become competitors with our own parks in the bid for interna- 
tional travel, and I am told that the resultant tourist travel 
stands well up on the list of income makers for that country. 
All of these countries are coordinating their tourist industries 
through either official or semiofficial agencies. 

Our own Government has made no effort to coordinate the 
various phases of national and international travel. It is 
true that the National Park Service, a bureau of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, has by its protection and development 
of the national park and monument system induced an ever- 
increasing number of visitors to the reservations under its 
control; and studies of foreign travel have been made by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the Department 
of Commerce. But apart from the efforts of these two bureaus, 
in different departments, nothing was done by the Government 
to direct travel to the interesting and scenic places in the 
United States. 

Even the National Park Service could do no advertising, and 
had to depend to a great extent upon the advertising done by 
the railroads and by the operators of the public utilities in the 
parks. To a growing degree, however, as people have seen the 
parks, publicity on these areas has come gratuitously, in maga- 
zines, newspapers, and lectures. 

Since its establishment that service has laid great emphasis 
on the part the national parks, as the scenic lodestones of the 
country, play in directing travel, and nearly ten years ago in 
its annual report strongly recommended the creation of a 
travel or touring bureau under its jurisdiction. At that time 
it was stated that— 


Only by the establishment of a national touring division under the 
National Park Service can we hope to assume a similar aggressive 
course (as that employed by foreign nations) to keep our travel in 
this country. In this work we would be assured of the cooperation 
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abroad of our Consular Service and its foreign commercial attachés, 
But it will take central direction te take advantage of the opportunities 
that await us. 


Certain interesting travel figures reeently have come to my 
attention. - It is said that each year our 21 national parks are 
visited by about 800,000 rail visitors. Each of these is esti- 
mated to spend on an average of $90 apiece for railroad fare 
and Pullman, or a total of approximately three-quarters of a 
billion dollars just in transportation. Put against this the 
nearly $10,000,000,000 which the Department of Commerce esti- 
mates Americans spent in foreign countries in 1928. That de- 
partment further estimates that foreign tourists in the United 
States during this period spent just about half a billion dollars. 
This discrepancy is entirely too great, but can easily be recti- 
fied if the United States will but recognize its possibilities and, 
in fact, its responsibilities. 

To this end I have had prepared and introduced H. R. 11431, 
“a bill to promote travel in and to the United States.” It pro- 
vides that the Secretary of Commerce be authorized and 
directed to establish a travel division in the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, which shall encourage, promote, and 
develop public use and enjoyment of all national parks, na- 
tional monuments, and other Federal reservations, the National 
Capital, places of scientific or historic interest, and recreational 
resorts. It also provides that this travel division shall co- 
operate with both public and private tourist, travel, and other 
agencies, domestic and foreign, in the collection, publication, 
and dissemination of information along these lines. 

Already a number of travel agencies of the country have 
recognized the need for some coordinated direction of efforts to 
stimulate travel, and have tentatively formed the International 
Travel Federation for this purpose. Realizing the importance 
of national parks in any broad scheme of travel development, 
the Director of the National Park Service has been asked to be 
a member of the board of directors of this new association. 

The following tables with regard to travel to the national 
parks and national monuments under the jurisdiction of the 
National Park Service will be of interest. It will be noted that 
whereas there were less than 400,000 visitors to the national 
parks in 1916, before the organization of the National Park 
Service, during the 1929 travel year a total of 3,248,264 people 
visited the national parks and monuments. 


Visitors to national parks, 1914-1929 


1914 


Name of park 


1915 Kn 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 
TT 6.0 6 500 09, 888 
ias 1 1 14.0 20 135 28.617 
17.300 159.400 24.574 159601 30, 312 
18, 387 9.06 18,956 | 22 449 19.726 
Se ists Froud ieee hal Seal caress 37,745 | 67,315 67, 485 
— 2 © © 00 216, O71 
00 | 2140,000| 188.40 102.880 130.908 
Uae ret 18.500 32000} 2.50 2000 710,000 
c e gar} gaoj e 
35,508} 43,001| 28,22 5,401 $5,771 
35.000 14,431] 2312| 27.0 1260000 
117.180 10,407 169.402 2040948] 273.77 
18, 510 a si gon 28, 263 
22000 200 % 24230 
21,278 0221 79,777 81.651 
88 802 88 906 91,513 
r 2857 
755,325 | 919,504 1. 007,335 


Name of park 


(e; 33, 016 

General Grant.. 50, 456 

glacier 23, 935 

Grand Canyon. 84. 700 
Grand Teton. 

Hawaii_____- 27, 750 

Hot Springs. 2106, 164 

Vi 3 10, 000 

4,251 

$7 

70, 371 

170, 000 

1219, 164 

27, 514 

29, 548 

31, 016 

ae 

4, 109 


1 Formerly Lafayette National Park. 
? Estimated. 


No record. 
‘Indica ted loss in travel from 1921 due largely to better methods of 
Actual park visitors; some miners and prospectors also passed 
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Visitors to the national monuments in 1924-1929 ' 
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2500 
Aztec Ruins (New Mexico) 27, 000 5, 646 7, 298 18, 359 18, 193 
Capulin Mountain (New Mexico) 27, 000 14, 965 12, 617 27, €00 212, 000 
Carlsbad Cave (New Mexico) 1. 794 10, 904 26, 436 46, 335 76, 822 
Casa Grande (Arizona) 13, 587 16, 542 28, 818 28, 274 37, 244 
(ase ORPO NOE MRO) a anette pees ea tera amen A 2? 2, 000 2, 500 21,500 1, 425 22,750 
Colorado (Colorado) 2 9, 000 39, 000 29, 500 2 10, 000 3 12, 000 
r ERE ES a eS ñ e n Ee eee 3,349 4, 620 5,771 7, 768 7, 730 
Devils Tower (Wyom: “ie 8, 450 16, 640 210, 400 28, 000 212,000 
Tel Di orrG ONONE M OTIDO) 5.5 a5 oe nae A i ? 1, 800 5,7% 5, 178 5, 356 2,625 
Gens Quir ka OUN Tr...... SSS Sa Se es Sa el 21,000 1 577 2, 034 2,779 3,357 
Hovno CUCO cane peat oa geist Saleen a aaa S suse eeeAseaene ocd 2 250 250 263 2240 450 
een ge NOS ELAS a) oar Sie SE Pe SR ee EE ed a EF eS VE Se 
Montezuma Castle (Arizona) 12, 385 15, 400 16, 232 17, 824 
“Muir Woods (Calif 97, 426 101, 514 103, 571 93, 358 
ee . ON o-| s G8 teteacsas aoe 68 82 175 3 250 
Navajo (Arizona) 2250 2 280 315 965 
8 Ge SAREE 753, 000 60, 540 2 87, 690 
Pe F Arizona) 53, 345 61, 761 69, 350 
e 13 5 sts 
pe a E ER S S RANAR ̃ ̃ DOR AEN E EET E T R N T E E SEA E S EE 
Rainbow Bri aw 4200 4300 3 450 
Scotts Bluff (Nebraska) 27, 000 30, 000 3 42, 500 
e x EEEN A E A POS RAINS , E O RON, 
AAA T V ER AE E RA R E E E E A E A EE L O E T E E S NERE BO EN SREE 3 2, 500 23, 500 
PS oun N, ma) ? 10, 500 13, 683 18, 250 
Veren (North Dakota) 21,400 38, 000 u; 500 
Wupatki (Arizona) 2500 2600 550 
Yucca House (Colorado) 2100 2150 3250 
ae ee et nae pel ea N ER .. EEL . 507, 607 
> ae records for other national monuments. 
‘Opened to "public June 1, 1924. 
Private automobiles entering the national parks during seasons 1922-1929 ' 
Name of park 1929 
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315, 916 


Automobiles entering parks with or without licenses, to and including Sept. 30, 1928. 


No license pe soc 
* Formerly Lafayette National Park. 
t Estimated. 


$ Count made only at public camp ground. 
$ License required only for Giant Forest Road. 


It would be interesting at this point to outline the main char- 
acteristics of the national parks. They can be grouped inter- 
estingly by their physical features or by the type of natural 
phenomena which brought them into existence, but from a rail- 
road standpoint grouping by location would undoubtedly be 
more significant. Using this classification there are five parks 
in the northwestern group—Yellowstone with its geysers and 
canyons, and bear, buffalo, and other wild animal herds; 
Glacier, up on the Canadian border, which incloses the most 
colorful and spectacular portion of the Rocky Mountains, and 
the new Grand Teton, south of Yellowstone, containing the 
most rugged portion of the Teton range, including the Grand 
Teton, sometimes known as the Matterhorn of America—both 
of these parks according to many, equaling, if not out-rivaling, 
the Swiss Alps; Mount Rainier, the picturesque, lofty moun- 
tain, a dead volcano, which is covered by the greatest single- 
peak glacier system in the United States; and Crater Lake, 
where a lake of almost unbelievable blue rests in the crater of 
an extinct volcano which, some time in the past about which we 
speculate so much and know so little, caved in upon itself. 

Then there is the group of four national parks in California, 
beginning on the north with Lassen, the only living (though 
generally inactive) member of that group of volcanoes includ- 
ing Mount Rainier and Mount Mazama (which now holds Crater 
Lake) which once presented a flaming rampart to the sea; next, 
Yosemite, a portion of the majestic Sierra Nevada, with incom- 


parable valleys hewn in the solid granite by the forces of glaci- 
ation and erosion; and Sequoia and General Grant Parks, in 
both of which, as well as in the Yosemite, are magnificent 
groves of the sequoias known as the Big Trees, some of which 
are thousands of years old, and in addition Sequoia, through 
recent congressional enlargement, contains a superb portion of 
the Sierra including Mount Whitney, our highest mountain. 

The southwestern or canyon group is the most colorful. Zion, 
Bryce Canyon, the Grand Canyon, each is incomparable in its 
owh way, and in between are lesser canyons which would be 
considered worth a special visit did not these three main canyons 
exist to rob them of their glory. 

Another canyon park, though not considered as part of the 
“canyon country,” is Mesa Verde, in southwestern Colorado. 
It was in the great natural caves high in the walls of these 
canyons that the prehistoric cliff dwellers built their homes, the 
ruins of which to-day present one of the most fascinating relics 
we have of the ancient life of what we now so proudly call the 
United States of America. 

Rocky Mountain National Park, near Denver, is also a major 
member of the system, and is easily accessible to transcontinental 
travelers on several lines. It incloses a typical section of the 
Rockies, its peaks combining great altitude with accessibility to 
the climber. 

Two other major parks, Mount McKinley in Alaska and the 
Hawaii Park in the Hawaiian Islands, offer unusual attractions, 
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the one of the far north and the other of the subtropics, and | and there is also a movement on foot to present Mammoth Cave 
both may be visited from Pacific coast points. to the Government for park purposes. 

The East's one national park is the Acadia, a lovely little Between the western parks and Acadia are several smaller 
reservation on Mount Desert Island, Me., which combines beauti- | national parks, including Hot Springs, Ark.; Platt, Okla.; and 
ful scenery with interesting historic associations. Other eastern | Wind Cave, S. Dak. 
national parks in the making are the proposed Great Smoky The following tables show the areas of the parks and monu- 
Mountains National Park and the Shenandoah National Park, ments, with dates of creation and other interesting data: 


National parks administered by the National Park Service 
(Number, 21; total area, 12,118 square miles) 


square Distinctive characteristics 
lished mik 
The group of granite mountains upon Mount Desert Island and also bold point 
CTT Feb. 26, 1919 | 16 on o; ite mainland across Frenchmans Bay—Formerly called the Tateyette 
1919 ~ 1 red National Park. 
; une 7, ‘ 
Feb. 25, 1928 x canyon filled with countless array of fantastically eroded pinnacles—Best 
Bryce Couper — Southwestern Utah 5 F 1928 z E exhibit of vivid coloring of earth’s — z 
Orater Larp taoa --| Southwestern Oregon May 22, 1902 249 | Lake of extraordinary blue in crater FFB... high—In- 
1902 898 lava „ g- 
General Grant 1 Middle eastern California...| Oct. 1, 1890 4 5 rated General Grant Tree, 40.3 feet in diameter 31 ` 
Glacier ! mre Northwestern Montana_ May 11,1910 1, 534 we tai aia Natal a nee ter—250 glacier-fed lakes of 
—— nawnecesecese==| On — mountain jon o 
1910 romantic beauty—60 small glaciers—Precipices thousands of feet deep—Almost 
b. 25, 1919 sensational scenery of marked individuality—Fine trout fishing. 
Grand Er E PERTE North central Arizona Feb. 25, 1 : 1,009 | The grestest example of erosion and the most sublime spectacle in the world. 
Grand Teton 5 Northwestern Wyoming Feb. 25, 1929 150 eee 75 spectacular portion of Teton Mountains, a granite uplift of unusual 
; Aug. 1,1916 
Hawi 1] Hawai... Ie 1, 19 5 nteresting volcanic areas Kilauea and Mauna Loa, active volcanoes on the 
1916 Apr. —— island of Hawaii; Haleakala, a huge extinct voleano on the island of Maui. 
Hot Springs 1. Middle Arkansas F. 4. 1921 17 46 hot said to possess healing properties Many hotels and boarding 
1921 houses—19 houses under Government supervision. Reserved by Congress 
1 8 2 in 1832 as the Hot Springs Reservation to prevent exploitation of hot waters. 
ug. 
Lassen Volcanie 1 Northern California Apr. 26, 1928 163 oaks active volcano in United States proper—Lassen Peak, 10,460 feet—Cinder 
3 z ne cone 6,907 feet—Hot springs—Mud geysers. 
an. a 
Mesa Verde 11 Southwestern Colorado June 29, 1906 80 Most notable and best preserved prehistoric cliff dwellings in United States, if 
1906 June 30, 1913 } not in the world. 
Mount McKinley 1 J South central Alaska eb. 26,1917 2 645 Highest mountain in North America—Rises higher above surrounding country 
ioe e Eare RSNI gern a —— cuban 2 28 glaciers, f large size; 
some o! 
r . sas, || anaro miea of plnclor, 20 to 880 feet M Wandertal Sha pine wend fewer 
Platt July 1, 1902 
— T Gh | Southern Oklahoma Apr. 21, 1904 134) Sulphur and other springs possessing medicinal value. 
22 2 1915 
an. i 
Rocky Mountain 1. Feb. 14, 1917 Heart of the Rockies —Snowy range, peaks 11,000 to 14,255 feet altitude Remark- 
1915 North middle Colorado. June 7155 able records of glacial period. 
une 
he Big Tree National Park—Scores of sequoias 20 to 30 feet in diameter, thou- 
Sequoia . Middle eastern California. 62 25, 1890 604 mg ng Seid hemor ag mei tg cee ra edge eden Byer Tosi 
sy W Whitners and Ri — 
ver 
Bullys 8 — North Dakota Apr. 27,1904 176 Small park with woods, streams, and a lake—Is a wild- animal preserve. 
Wind Cave — South Dakota Jan. 9, 1903 17 Cavern having pavoras miles of galleries and numerous chambers containing 
M ore than ft in all rest of world ther—Boiling springs Mud volea- 
Yellowstone! orthwestern Wyoming, Mar. 1, 1872 noes—Petrified ſorests Grand Canyon of the Yellowstone, remarkable for gor- 
ee southwestern Montana, Mar. L 1929 43,426 geous ‘Large Jakes—Many large streams and waterfalls—Vast wilder- 
and northeastern Idaho. 7 rye = == oo wild bird and animal preserves in the world—Excep- 
onal trou 
Yosemite i Middle eastern California soh 1.125 5 . Groves of Big Trees High Sierras Waterwheal 
— —.—. kas Oct. 0 nary roves o ig Tras— 
1850 May 28,1925: alia Good troat fehing: 
Zion 1. . Southwestern Utah ] Nov. 19, 1919 120 8 gorge (Zion Canyon), 874 5 from 1,500 to 2,500 feet, with precipitous 
1919 great beauty and scenic interest. 


1 3233 information circulars on these parks may be obtained free on application, 


Pate acq! action privato land as eget bend ahh ps 3 7, 1924. 

In Wyoming, 3,1 Montana, 245 square miles; in Idaho, 36 square miles. 
National military and other parks administered by the War Department 

(Number 11, total area, 21 square miles, or 14,062 acres) 


8 Battle Field Maryland Scene of one of the greatest battles of the Civil War. s 
hickamauga and Chatta- Beautiful natural park; embraces battle fields of Chickamauga and Missionary 
8 89 — es of . conflicts of the Civil War fought in the vicinity of 
Fredericksb and Spotsyl- Scene of Battles pg te SES ee Wilderness, Chancellorsville, 
vania. si and Salem Church at or near Fredericks 
F. ä Site of Civil War fort—now military cemetery. 
Gettysburg Beautiful natural park; scene of Civil War combat; probably better . than 
any other battle field in the world. 
8 scene of one of the great battles of the Revolution; fought in 
PESOS ONG TEETE enon do. Scene of one of most memorable battles of Revolutionary War. 
Petersburg Scene of a and — 5 and deſense of 8 Va., in 1864 and 1865. 
Shiloh Natural k embracing the battle field of Shiloh near Pi ttsburg Landing. 
Stones River E b Scene of Battle of Stones River in Tennessee. 
aio EE IC NR ESS fe natural park; ; scene of the siege and surrender of Vicksburg in 1863 dur- 


Beautiful 
ing the Civil 


3 Donated in whole or in part to the United States, 
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Nationa! monuments administered by the National Park Service 
(Number 33; total area, 3,728 square miles) 


SRE REN as Ratan yard |g tj > DE AS eet ae. Apr. 12,1929 examples of wind erosion in the shape of gigantic arches, 


extraordinary 
windows, and other unique formations. 


Aztec Ruins ?..........-----.-| New Mexico n 1734| Prehistoric ruin of pueblo type containing 500 rooms and other ruins, 
Aug. 9, 1916 680 | Cinder cone of geologically recent 


garaio Mountain. - 


formation. 
arisbad Cave Oct. 25, 19.3 719 | Beautifully decorated limestone cavern, believed to be largest yet discovered. 


These ruins are one of the most noteworthy relics of a prehistoric and 
| ae the limits of the United States. Discovered in nne condi Aden ta 


Numerous cliff-dweller ruins, inclu communal houses, in good conditio 
tase and but little excavated. we z; 


Many lofty monoliths, and is wonderful example of erosion, and of great scenic 
beauty and interest. * 

Best example of fissure lava flows; volcanic region with weird landscape effects. 

Remarkable natural rock tower, of volcanic o; 1,200 feet in height. 

Deposits of fossil remains of f prehistori ic animal life of great scientific interest. 

‘Enormous sandstone rock eroded in form of a castle, upon which inscriptions have 


. 24, 
Oct. 4,1915 


ec. 8. 1906 
240 been placed by earl nish explorers. Contains clitf-dweller ruins. Of great 
18, 1917 } { historic, scenic, 9 interest. 
Ares containing d of — 2 — po — 


Contains tidewater glaciers o 
One of the most important 1 earliest st Spanish mission ruins in the Southwest, 
eee also contains pueblo ru 
ups of prehistoric towers, ais, and cliff dwellings. 
Won land of great scientific interest in the study of volcanism. Phenomena 
5 a scale of great magnitude. Includes Valley of Ten Thousand 
mokes. 
Immense limestone cavern of great scientific interest magnificently decorated 
with stalactite formations. Now closed to public because of depredations by 


vandals. 
Nee Ganla ce a E E EAN Prehistoric cliff-dweller ruin of unusual size situated in a niche in face of a ver- 


＋ 8 


A One of the most noted redwood grovesin California; was donated b am: William 
Muir Woods *_...------------- California 3 } ent, ex-Member S Congress. Located 7 miles from Sa å 
8 T na t examples of their kind. t bridge is 
Natupal Bridges Utah... . 2, 222 feet high, 65 foot thick at top of arch; arch is 28 feet wide; span, 261 
height of span, 157 feet. Other two slightly 
. R A = 20,1 Contains numerous pueblos, or cliff-dweller ruins, in good preservation. 
Jan. 31, 1914 lendið collection of characteristic desert flora and numerous pictogra) 
Papago Saguaro . . do Dee. 28,1 1,940 e g rock ene 8 m $ 2 
Dec. 8. 1 undance of petrified co n W. forms a small natural bridge. 
Petrified Forest. do--.--—-------------- July 10 1900 25, 908 Is of great tific in 
an. 
Many s] rac rock formations, 000 to 1,000 feet igh, isle man miles; also 
Pinnacles_.---.---------------- Calffornla gal Hee 2, 980 { to e caves and other formations 7 
22 8 May 31, 1923 40 gst poe 80 and vig, my of pure water in desert region. Serves as memorial to 
y wes 
Rainbow Bridge A May 30. 1810 100 Unique natural piee of reat scientific interest and „ Height 309 ſeet 
above wator, and span is 278 feet, in ape of rainbo 
Dec, 12, 1919 Region of historic and scenic in any famous sold trails traversed by the 
Bootte Blatt. a a Nebranta. . May 9. 1924 } 1, 894 — pioneers in the winning of the West passed over and through this monu- 
Shoshone Cavern Wyoming Sept. 21, 1909 210 | Cavern of considerable extent, near Cody. 
— ORT Riri PEL 6 Mar. B. 1910 57 5 ol great natural beauty and historie interest as scene of massacre of Russians 
15 Indians. Contains 16 totem poles of best native wor 
Pumel Aon Sept. 15, 1908 10 | Ruin of Franciscan mission da! from seventeenth century. Being restored 
National Park Service as 5 as funds t. 
Verendrye.....................] North Dakota June 29,1917 250 dati Crowhigh Butte, ich Explorer Verendrye first beheld territory 
beyond the Missouri River. 
Wupatki Dec. 9, 1924 2, 234 dwellings of ancestors of Hopi Indians. 
Yucca House Dec. 19, 1919 9 


Located on eastern ore ol of Siepie Ute — — Is pile of masonry of great 
archological value, relic of prehistoric inhabitan 


1 Estimated. 2 Donated to the United States. From June 22, 1892, until Aug. 3, 1918, classified as a national park. 


National monuments administered by the Department of Agriculture 
(Number, 151; total area, 591 square miles) 


Description 
SC ˙ A aan | NEW PAORO Go meee aa Feb. 1 1,1916 Vast numbe 10f cliff-dweller ruins, with artificial caves, stone sculpture, and other 
relics of prehistoric life. 
9888 5 1 3 3 Apr. 18, 2575 Natural rock 8 within ok cong 1 F 8 
ev: 6 . Spectacular mass basal lumns, like = mmense pile o 
4 Said to rank with ismons Giant's Causeway in Ireland * 1 85 

we çur VEDOVA DAE TVA New Mexico š Numerous cliff-dweller ruins of much interest and in good Preservation. 

pS SEL Colorado. Ma Fi in the form of a Greek Cross may be seen on the side of the Mount of 


e Holy Cross. 
Limestone cavern of much beauty and considerable extent, limits of which are 
as yet unknown. 
SERATE ST SEM 6 Interesting ice caves. Battle ground of Modoc Indian War, 1873. 
. 24, 1922 593 | Limestone caverns of much beauty and of scientific interest and importance. 


Contains many objects of great and unusual scientific interest, 77 many 


Mount Olympus glaciers. Is summer range and breeding ground of the Olympic 


OM Ratner ccc = AR ce a a Abandoned Indian village in which there are numerous remarkable totem poles 
and other objects of historical interest. 

Oregon Caves... 3 ca ves in limestone formation of much beauty; magnitude not entirely 

‘Timpanogos Cave Limestone cavern. 

2... Numerous cliff-dweller ruihs of much interest and in good preservation. 

Walnut Canyon d Vontsins cliff dwellings of much scientific and popular interest. 


DOME Sin eel sie ee Colorado- Dee Of much interest from geological standpoint as example of eccentric erosion and 


volcanic action. Of much scenic beauty. 


1930 


July 17, 191 


Lincoln's Birthplace_| Kentucky 6 
ie June 23, 1910 


Abraham 
Big Hole Battle Field. Montana 


Mound City Group 
White Plains Battle Field 


The national parks are only the high lights of our national 
pageant of scenery. From the Canadian to the Mexican bound- 
ary and the Gulf of Mexico and from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
seaboard is a wealth of alluring mountain and lake scenery, and 
of interesting historic spots and thriving modern cities. The 
possibilities of travel in such a country as ours are unlimited. 

The Maine woods, the Berkshires, and White Mountains of 
New England, the Adirondacks and the Catskills of New York, 
all are ideal vacation spots. In them are national forests and 
State parks of unusual interest. Niagara Falls and the Thou- 
sand Islands region of the Great Lakes have been famous among 
eastern trayelers for years. Equally interesting, yet entirely 
different, are the lake regions of Minnesota, Wisconsin, and 
Michigan. 

Coming back to the eastern coast, there is the interesting 
region around Washington, our Capital City, destined to be, if 
it is not already, the most beautiful national capital in the 
world. Already a delight to the eye, it will be superb when the 
plans of the National Capital Park and Planning Commission 
are carried out, especially the one for a metropolitan park 
system extending into Virginia and Maryland. 

In these near-by States are regions scenically of value but 
especially interesting because of their connection with our early 
colonial history. A highway is soon to be built to Mount 
Vernon, home of George Washington. Not so very far way from 
this national shrine is Wakefield, Va., where our first president 
was born. This latter area, but recently made a national monu- 
ment by congressional action, will undoubtedly, when restored, 
become a national historic shrine of the first magnitude. 

The area of the proposed colonial national monument for 
which a bill is now pending is of the utmost historic importance. 
In it will be included Jamestown Island, where the first perma- 
nent English settlement in this country was made, and York- 
town, where Cornwallis was defeated and the new Nation born. 
In between, and to be connected with these two points when 
the pending bill becomes law, lies Williamsburg, where was 
erected the first legislative building in America, the first public 
school, and one of the first colleges. Already Williamsburg is 
being restored to its colonial aspect through the patriotism and 
generosity of Mr. John D. Rockefeller, jr. 

In Virginia also is the proposed Shenandoah National Park, 
including part of Virginia’s Blue Ridge Mountains, and across 
the border in the States of Tennessee and North Carolina will 
be in the near future another eastern national park. Already 
funds for this, to be known as the Great Smoky Mountains 
National Park, have been made available for the purchase of 
the necessary lands as provided by Congress, and just a few 
weeks ago the governors of the two States tendered to the 
Secretary of the Interior 150,000 acres of land in the region to 
form the nucleus of the proposed park. It is expected that 
this park will be an actuality within a year or two. 

Florida needs no press agent; for the glories of this State, 
containing our own tropics, are self-advertising. An area down 
in the Cape Sable region, including the Everglades, has been 
suggested by enthusiastic nature lovers as well as by scientists 
as a site for a national park, partly because of its unique 
tropical scenic characteristics and partly because of the rare 
bird life which faces extinction unless steps are taken to protect 
it, Experts of the National Park Service haye studied this 
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National monuments administered by the War Department 
(Number, 16; total area, 642 acres) 
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Contains the log cabin and part of the farm where Abraham Lincoln was born. 

Site of battle field on which battle was fought Aug. 9, 1877, between a small force 
of United States troops and a much larger force of Nez Perce Indians, resulting 
in rout for the Indians, 

Of historie interest because of discovery of the territory now partly embraced 
in the State of California by Juan Rodriguez Cabrillo, who at this point first 
sighted land on Sept. 28, 1542. 

Fortification built in 1810 to replace a „ 

Erected in memory of the Battle of New Orleans, w. was fought on Jan. 8, 1815. 

Fort built by Spaniards in 1655. 

Relic of Spanish invasion. 

Restored and preserved as birthplace of Star-Spangled Banner. 

Site for erection of cross to commemorate a cross erected by Father Millett in 1688 
on what is now the Fort Niagara Military Reservation. 

Built in 1810 to replace Fort Greene of the Revolution. 

Site of the Statue of Liberty. 

Site ofimportant Civil War engagement fought June 27, 1864. 

Scene of first sustained flight by heavier-than-air machine. 

Contains grave of Captain Lewis of the Lewis and Clark Expedition. 

vemos Ce of prehistoric in 98 Military Reservation. 

Mem tablet to indicate the positio1 of Revolutionary Army under the 
command of General Washington. 


area at the direction of the Secretary of the Interior, and the 
receipt of their report is looked forward to with interest. 

I am informed that, regardless of whether or not the area 
becomes a national park, there is no doubt but that it will be 
given protection as a State park, or in some other form, and 
will become a mecca for the traveler. In Florida also are fasci- 
nating old cities and other places of historic interest. 

Then in the thirteen original States, and throughout the 
South, are the sites of Revolutionary and Civil War forts and 
battle fields, many of them preserved by the National or State 
Governments or by private associations. 

Throughout this area also are historic cities, such as Boston, 
Philadelphia, Charleston, New Orleans, and their equally inter- 
esting environs. The Middle West has many spots vitally con- 
nected with the treks of intrepid frontiersmen to the far West, 
as well as places of distinctive scenery and of local historic 
interest. 

The far West is the land of superlative scenery, and it also 
has many cities of distinctive charm, from Seattle in the north 
to San Diego on the south, and stretching inland to Denver and 
Santa Fe. The Northwest is favorably known because of the 
freshness and beauty of its scenery; and the Southwest is fas- 
cinating because of its desert fauna and its history as the locale 
of our prehistoric cliff-dwelling and pueblo culture. 

There is no end to the tale of the riches the United States 
has to offer. They stretch to the far-off Hawaiian Islands, 
with their subtropical scenery, diving boys, and hula dancers; 
and up to Alaska, made famouns by the miners of gold-rush 
days and the pen of Robert Service. 

“ Seeing America First” is a bigger job than most Americans 
realize! 

AMENDMENT OF THE CONSTITUTION 


Mr. MAAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks on a bill which I have introduced. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Maas] 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks on a bill in- 
troduced by himself. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAAS. Mr. Speaker, I have introduced a joint resolu- 
tion proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States to eliminate the present short or so-called lame-duck ses- 
sion occurring every other year. Under the present system, 
originally devised because of the slow communications and great 
time required for travel in the days when the Constitution was 
drafted, the anomalous situation exists where Members of Con- 
gress who have been defeated for reelection, and are therefore 
out of step with the political philosophy of their constituency, 
continue to sit as Members for a session and continue to partici- 
pate in the making of the laws of the Nation. I need not dwell 
on the potential evils in the abuses possible in this system. 

The House of Representatives was intended to be a legislative 
body that would respond quickly to the changes in publie opinion 
throughout the country. The purpose was to have one house 
readily responsible and responsive to the people where public 
opinion could quickly be reflected in the National Government. 

That purpose is not accomplished, however, for now a candi- 
date is selected for Congress in party primaries from 16 to 20 
months before he will actually take his seat and start function- 
ing as a legislator. A Member of Congress attends his first ses- 
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sion 13 months after election, and the voters must pass upon 
his availability for reelection almost immediately after he ar- 
rives in Washington and before they have had an opportunity to 
judge whether he truly represents their legislative will or not. 

Then, even if repudiated, he will continue to be their repre- 
sentative, although they may have selected someone else in the 
meantime as their choice to be their representative. 

Conditions have changed, and there is no longer any necessity 
for a long period after election to enable those elected to travel 
to the National Capital. 

There is also far greater needs to-day for an immediate re- 
sponse in the complexion of Congress to the attitude of the peo- 
ple. The proposed amendment will provide for the convening of 
new Congresses two months after elections. 


ADDRESS OF REPRESENTATIVE HICKEY, OF INDIANA 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing an address de- 
livered by my colleague, AnpREw J. Hickey, over the radio. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unan- 
imous consent to extend his remarks by printing an address 
delivered by his colleague [Mr. Hickey]. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The address was as follows: 


REPRESENTATION FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The District of Columbia has a population of more than 500,000 and 
is one of the most progressive communities in the United States. Its 
people are public spirited, patriotic, and in every sense meet the most 
exacting tests of citizenship. Washingtonians pay taxes on their prop- 
erty, which is valued high above the average, without having a word to 
say about the manner in which the taxes shall be used. Any govern- 
ment should be proud of such a citizenry, but the people of the District 
do not enjoy the advantages of American citizenship. The only respon- 
sibilities of citizenship they are accorded are those which a beneficent 
autocracy might grant to a subject people. For under the Constitution 
of our founding fathers, the people of the Capital of the greatest, the 
mightiest nation must be classified as a subject people. This is an 
anomalous situation and should be remedied at once, 


BRIEF RESUME NECESSARY 


To go into the history of this unusual situation would require more 
time than is at my disposal to-night. Suffice to say that there was in- 
corporated in the Constitution this language: The Congress shall have 
power * * * to exercise exclusive legislation in all cases whatso- 
ever, over such District—not exceeding 10 miles square—as may, by 
cession of particular States, and the acceptance of Congress, become 
the seat of the Government of the United States.” This was written 
into the original Constitution September 17, 1787, and on the ratifica- 
tion of the Constitution by the several States, became part of the 
organic law of the United States. In order to fully appreciate why this 
unusual provision was written into the Constitution, it is necessary to 
understand the conditions existing at the time ‘the Constitution was 
adopted. 

The Colonies had just emerged from a long, exhausting struggle for 
independence. Every effort was exerted by our leading statesmen to 
establish a strong Federal Government. A convenlent and accessible 
location for a capital was of material concern to the people of all the 
States, but no definite place had been selected at the time the language 
referred to was incorporated in the Constitution. At that time the 
country consisted of a sparsely settled group of States along the Atlantic 
seaboard with no thought or dream of its potential possibilities as a 
nation. The most hopeful enthusiast for the country of that day could 
not, did not visualize the growth and wealth and power of the Nation 
of 1930. The total population was not in excess of six times the pres- 
ent population of the District of Columbia. The people wanted some 
small parcel of territory for a Capital City, suitable to the requirements 
of that day, which would be wholly under the jurisdiction of Congress 
and away from the populous centers of the country, and the wealth and 
influence of such centers of population. 


GREAT CHANGES OCCUR IN 143 YEARS 


The District of Columbia finally was selected and ceded to the Fed- 
eral Government for its Capital. The change that has come to the 
District of Columbia since the Nation's Capital was located here is just 
as great, just as compelling, as the change that has come to the Nation. 
The District started at zero as to population and wealth. -It was prac- 
tically a wilderness. To-day it has a population nearly equal to that of 
the States of Nevada, Wyoming, and New Mexico combined, and has 
more people than any one of the following States: Idaho, Arizona, Dela- 
ware, Vermont, or New Hampshire. Yet after 143 years there are re- 
sponsible people who contend that this great thriving metropolitan 
community should be denied the privilege ef participating in the Gov- 
ernment it has so long supported in war and in peace.. They take the 
position that because the revered founders of our Nation originally 
planned a quiet little reservation for the Capital for the exclusive use 
of the Government, the residents of the District should be denied the 
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privileges accorded aliens residing in the several States. This is indeed 
an absurd position, impracticable and without justification. 

A citizen of the District of Columbia does not have the right to bring 
a suit as a citizen in the United States courts outside of the District of 
Columbia, and so we find the citizens of the District classified as en- 
tirely distinct and apart from all of the other citizens of this great 
Republic. They must pay taxes, yet they bave no voice in saying how 
much or why. They must submit to all the laws that Congress may im- 
pose upon them, but have no voice in their making. They must obey 
every ordinance and regulation of the Government, defend it in war, 
and support it in peace, yet are not privileged to submit to the legisla- 
tive body that controls them, through legally elected representatives, a 
word of advice or protest. This is surely un-American, in conflict with 
the Declaration of Independence, in conflict with the spirit of the Con- 
stitution, with the spirit of our institutions, and with the fundamental 
rights of a progressive, intelligent people, and with the spirit of the 
most advanced and enlightened age in history. 

SUFFRAGE STRUGGLE A LONG ONE 


The struggle for suffrage for the people of the District of Columbia 
has continued for many years. It has been advocated by many far- 
seeing people and by many leading statesmen of the Nation since 1801 
and favored by Presidents Madison, Jackson, William Henry Harrison, 
and Johnson. The peculiar status of the people of the District of Co- 
lumbia has been a matter of comment by leading writers and thinkers 
of other countries. Lord Bryce, in his incomparable work on our Con- 
stitution, particularly refers to this as an anomaly in government and 
points out how unique it is in the supposedly freest Government in the 
world. And during the past 10 years the people of the District more 
than ever before have been engaged in that age-old struggle to achieve 
what they conceive to be the fundamental rights of every people capable 
of self-government, the right of suffrage and the right to participate in 
the Government to which they owe allegiance through duly elected Rep- 
resentatives in both Houses of the Congress of the United States. 

There is now pending before both Houses of Congress a joint reso- 
lution proposing an amendment to the Constitution to confer limited 
suffrage and limited representation to the legal residents of the District 
of Columbia. Though this proposed amendment is far short of granting 
the District what is justly due, it will be a long step in the right 
direction, and if approved by both Houses of Congress I feel assured 
it will be ratified by the State legislatures. The American people believe 
in a square deal for all, and so I am convinced that when the legisla- 
tures of the several States consider officially the unjust and un-American 
system of government which controls the District they will be quick to 
ratify such a resolution and thus make the District a government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people. 

Enlightened public opinion throughout the Nation is supporting a 
policy of development in a public-building program in Washington, so 
as to make it an ideal Capital City, a city in keeping with its cultured 
and splendid population, a city satisfactory to the high and patriotic 
instincts of all genuine Americans, and a Capital that will be a credit 
to a wealthy, powerful, humanitarian, and progressive people, that will 
attract visitors from all the nations. I quote from President Coolidge 
in a message to Congress on this subject. 

“Let it express the soul of America. Whenever an American is at 
the seat of his Government, however traveled and cultured he may be, 
he ought to find a city of stately proportion, symmetrically laid out 
and adorned with the best that there is in architecture, which would 
arouse his imagination and stir his patriotic pride.” 

I am in hearty accord with Mr. Coolidge's statement, Washington 
should be made the most attractive capital in the world. It should 
not only be the center of art, learning, culture, a city of architectural 
beauty, but it should also be a city where every citizen is on an equality 
with every other citizen in the land, where each citizen has the right 
to express himself through the ballot on local and national policies. 

A SIMPLE MATTER OF JUSTICE 

The people of Washington ought not to be controlled politically as 
were the nobles of France during the reign of Louis XIV, who, like 
the whole French population, could hope for only such favors as 
radiated from that gay monarch. The people of the District of Colum- 
bia can feel secure in their rights only as they receive security by the 
grace of Congress. Although Congress may have sought at all times 
to deal justly with the District, the people of the District rightly feel 
that this justice comes merely as a matter of grace. The pending 
resolution admitting the people of the District to suffrage should receive 
early and favorable congressional action. It is a simple matter of 
justice, 

WAR VETERANS LEGISLATION 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I present a privileged report from 
the Committee on Rules for printing in the RECORD. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
House Resolution 200 
Resolved, That upon the adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself into the Committee of 
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the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of 
H. R. 10630, a bill to authorize the President to consolidate and co- 
ordinate governmental activities affecting war veterans. That after 
general debate, which shall be confined to the bill and shall continue 
not to exceed four hours, to be equally divided and controled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments, the bill should be read for amend- 
ment under the 5-minute rule. At the conclusion of the reading of 
the bill for amendment the committee shall rise and report the bill 
to the House with such amendments as may have been adopted, and the 
previous question shall be considered as ordered on the bill and the 
amendment thereto to final passage without intervening motion except 
one motion to recommit. 


The SPEAKER. Referred to the House Calendar and or- 
dered printed. 
VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION OF PERSONS DISABLED IN INDUSTRY 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I present a privileged report 
from the Committee on Rules for printing in the RECORD. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 201 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of H. R. 
10175, a bill to amend an act entitled “An act to provide for the 
promotion of vocational rehabilitation of persons disabled in industry 
or otherwise and their return to civil employment,” approved June 2, 
1920, as amended. That after general debate, which shali be confined 
to the bill and shall continue not to exceed one hour, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and ranking minority member 
of the Committee on Education, the bill shall be read for amendment 
under the 5-minute rule. At the conclusion of the reading of the 
bill for amendment the committee shall rise and report the bill to the 
House with such amendments as may have been adopted, and the 
previous question shall be considered as ordered on the bill and the 
amendments thereto to final passage without intervening motion except 
one motion to recommit. 


The SPEAKER. Referred to the House Calendar and or- 
dered printed. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my remarks by incorporating therein a little 
statement by one of the regents of the State University of 
Nebraska. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska asks unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks. Is there objec- 
tion? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Howanp] has received a 
great deal of consideration already, and I feel that probably 
more leniency has been shown him than anybody else, and there- 
fore I must object. 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE SENATE 


The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House the follow- 
ing communication from the Senate. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Ordered, That the House of Representatives be requested to return 
to the Senate the bill (S. 477) entitled “An act to revise and equalize 
the rate of pension to certain soldiers, sailors, and marines of the Civil 
War, to certain widows, former widows of such soldiers, sailors, and ma- 
rines, and granting pensions and increase of pensions in certain cases.“ 


Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, is this a Senate resolution re- 
questing the House to return a Senate bill on which no action 
has been taken by a House committee? 

The SPEAKER. The bill is in the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. No action has been taken. 

Without objection, the Committee on Invalid Pensions will 
be discharged from further consideration of the bill, and the bill 
returned to the Senate in compliance with its request. 


_ PRINTING HOUSE DOCUMENTS 


Mr. KIESS. Mr, Speaker, I present a privileged resolution 
from the Committee on Printing, and ask for its consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, That hereafter the proceedings of the National Encamp- 
ment of the Grand Army of the Republic, the United Spanish War 
Veterans, the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States, the 
American Legion, and the Disabled American Veterans of the World 
War, respectively, shall, with accompanying illustrations, be printed 
annually as separate House documents of the session of Congress to 
which they may be submitted. 

Suc. 2. That section 2, chapter 277, volume 43, page 473, of the 
Revised Statutes, approved June 6, 1924, be, and is hereby, repealed. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 

tion of the resolution? 
nen LaGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving to the right to object, Mr. 

er—— : 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that the proper procedure 
in this case, the bill being on the Union Calendar, would be for 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania to ask unanimous consent to 
consider it as in the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. KIESS. I ask that privilege, Mr. Speaker, 

Mr. GARNER. Reserving the right to object, the gentleman 
Showed me this resolution a moment ago, and if I understand, 
it is merely carrying out by general law what we now do by 
special resolution each year. 

Mr. KIESS. Replying to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Garner], I would say that this is true, with this exception: We 
have permanent law now for the National Encampment of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, the United Spanish War Veterans, 
and the American Legion. This resolution proposes to add to 
the permanent law the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, which has been taken care of by House resolution each 
year, and also to include the organization known as Disabled 
American Veterans of the World War. 

Mr. GARNER. As I understand it, this is a unanimous re- 
port from the gentleman’s committee. 

Mr. KIESS. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. May I suggest to the Speaker and to the 
membership that this is unanimous-consent day, and it seems 
to me we should devote as much time as possible to the Unani- 
mous Consent Calendar. However, I do not intend to object 
to the consideration of this resolution. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, may I inquire whether, un- 
der the Speaker’s construction, this is a privileged bill? 

Mr. KIESS. Mr. Speaker, it provides for the printing of 
these proceedings as House documents, and I believe it is privi- 
leged, because it is for the use of the House. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I do not believe this is privi- 
leged under the rules of the House. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Is there any demand for them after they 
are printed? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not intend to object, but I only wished 
to get a ruling by the Speaker. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Is there any demand for them after they 
are printed? 

Mr. KIESS. A certain number are turned over to the organi- 
zations for their use. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I notice that the resolution before the 
House makes provision for illustrations. Is that something 
new? 

Mr. KIESS. No. It is nothing new. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. How many copies are given to each or- 
ganization? 

Mr. KIESS. The number varies, and I can not say exactly 
how many are printed. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Are they mailed under frank? 

Mr. KIESS. Of course, they can be mailed under frank. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, further reserving the right to 
object, as I understand it the object of these publications is to 
perpetuate these records; is that correct? 

Mr. KIESS. That is true, as it provides for printing of the 
annual meetings of these organizations. 

Mr. RANKIN. Then why, in all fairness, do you not include 
the records of the Confederate veterans? As we are going to 
need those records in the future just as badly as we need these 
other records, I want to suggest to the gentleman that in all 
fairness—the desire being to perpetuate these records—he 
should include the records of the Confederate veterans. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. What is the gentleman suggesting? 

Mr. RANKIN. That if it is their purpose to perpetuate these 
records they ought to include also the records of the annual 
meetings of the Confederate veterans. 

Mr. GREEN. Could it not very well be done by offering an 
amendment to this resolution? It seems to me it would prop- 
erly be in order. 

Mr. KIESS. I suppose it would be in order but it has had 
no consideration by the Committee on Printing. 

Mr. GREEN. I think if we are going to perpetuate the rec- 
ords of these other organizations we should include the records 
of the Confederate veterans. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, that this resolution be considered 
in the House as in Committee of the Whole? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, at the present time I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard, and the resolution will 
be referred to the Union Calendar. 
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RATIFYING AND CONFIRMING TITLE OF THE STATE OF 
CERTAIN LANDS 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the first bill on the 
Consent Calendar. 

The first business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 5178) ratifying and confirming the title of the State of 
Minnesota and its grantees to certain lands patented to it by 
the United States of America. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. It there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I desire to inquire if the proponents of this bill are ready with 
it to-day. We have had this bill up for consideration on 
several Consent Mondays, and I would like to know whether 
we can dispose of it at this time. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I, perhaps, have been responsible for the delays. In view of 
the fact that I am not able to run this down to a perfectly 
definite and positive situation, as to further claims that may 
be brought against the Federal Government, I am obliged to 
object to the bill. 


ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 7390) to authorize the appointment of an assistant com- 
missioner of education in the Departnrent of the Interior. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. MERRITT. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I have previously objected to this bill on the ground that I did 
not want to extend the operations of the Bureau of Education. 
If the proponents of the bill will agree to a proviso as follows, 
I shall not object: 


Provided, That the assistant commissioner shall not aid directly or 
indirectly in promoting correspondence instruction by the bureau or its 
employees. 


Mr. LaGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MERRITT. I yield. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Is not that the law now? 

Mr. MERRITT. It has been shown by the testimony before 
the Appropriations Committee that they are contemplating the 
formation of a correspondence bureau. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. As I understand it, there is now a limita- 
tion on the appropriations. Of course, that is temporary. 

Mr. MERRITT. That covers this year only. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Certainly the assistant commissioner 
could not do anything that it would be unlawful for the com- 
missioner or any other employee of the department to do. If 
the gentleman desires to accomplish that result, would it not 
be better to write into this law that instruction by correspond- 
ence shall not be carried on by the department? I do not know 
that I agree with the gentleman’s amendment, but for parlia- 
mentary purposes it would seem to me the gentleman could ac- 
complish the result he has in mind by making it general and 
not limiting it to one official of the department. 

Mr. MERRITT. I will say to the gentleman I doubted 
whether it would be germane in this bill to pass a general law 
relating to the entire bureau. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Under unanimous consent, if the gentle- 
man from New York, the author of the bill, consents to the 
amendment, you can get almost anything in the bill. 

Mr. MERRITT. I should prefer to have the amendment read, 
“ Provided, That the Bureau of Education shall not directly or 
indirectly promote correspondence instruction by the bureau or 
its employees.” 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. So much for the amendments; now as to 
the merits. What are the reasons the gentleman has for object- 
ing to the Bureau of Education conducting instruction by 
correspondence? Perhaps it would do some of us good. 

Mr. MERRITT. I think it is clearly the function of the 
States and the communities to instruct their own citizens. I 
think we should not start this Bureau of Education in the direc- 
tion of direct instruction. As has been pointed out in the col- 
loquy between the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramton] 
and the director, the whole tendency of all these bureaus is to 
expand and expand, and in this way we shall finally get a depart- 
ment of education. I think as far as that question is concerned, 
it ought to be considered by itself and not established by gradual 
expansion of the bureau into a larger and larger field. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. There are two things we can not expand 
too much, health and education. 

Mr. MERRITT. We can expand too much by way of Federal 
education. 


TO 
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Mr. LAGUARDIA. What does the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Reep] say about it? $ 

Mr. REED of New York. I have no personal interest in the 
measure one way or the other. It is simply a request on the 
part of the administration to relieve a situation that Congress 
itself has created. It will only handicap the administration if 
we fail to provide these facilities to take care of conditions 
created by acts of ` 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Does the gentleman accept the amend- 
ment suggested by the gentleman from Connecticut? 

Mr. REED of New York. As the gentleman read it to me a 
few moments ago, I have no objection to it. 

Mr. MERRITT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recogp on the bill just passed by 
inserting a colloquy which occurred between the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Cramton] and the director of the bureau at the 
time the appropriation bill was being considered by the Appro- 
priations Committee. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the manner 
indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to follows: 


Mr. Cramton. Doctor Cooper, have you any general statement you 
want to present with reference to the work of your bureau before we 
take up the items in detail? 

Doctor Coopgr. Only this, I think, Mr. Chairman, that as I have 
studied the acts bringing the office into existence, it appears to me that 
Congress intended that it should be primarily an office of research and 
dissemination of information rather than an administrative office. I 
suppose that during the years, because there seemed to be no other 
place to put it, the administration of a lot of details in connection with 
schools and other matters concerned with the natives of Alaska have 
been put upon the office, so that a large part of its work has come to be 
of an administrative character. 

Mr. CkamTon, There is a good deal of sympathy in the committee for 
the idea of not only making the Bureau of Education one of research 
rather than of actual instruction but of making it a great bureau. The 
committee have been very sympathetic with increasing appropriations 
for that purpose in the last few years. However, it came to our atten- 
tion—and I do not see anything of it in your justifications of the items 
before us, but it was in connection with the contingency item presented 
by the Secretary’s office—that there is something about a correspondence 
school to be established by the bureau, 

Doctor Coon. Yes. 


PROPOSED CORRESPONDENCE EDUCATIONAL COURSE 


Mr. Cramton. To my mind that is so directly opposed to the idea of 
making the bureau a research bureau that we will be glad to hear from 
you about that. It seems like instead of cutting out the administrative 
end of it you are going further and taking up the work of actual in- 
struction. To what extent are you planning this correspondence educa- 
tional course proposition? 

Doctor Coopmr. Only to this extent, that we hope to answer those 
requests from other departments of the Government for some help in 
solving the school problems of children of lighthouse keepers, of Army 
men and Navy men who are sent to remote stations, either in areas 
where they can not get American education at all or where they are so 
isolated that it is impossible for them to get schooling of any kind. 

Mr. Cramton. Then, you are taking up the job of education; you be- 
come the schoolmaster. 

Doctor Cooper. Yes; for those few children. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Where is the thing to stop? If you take it up for the 
children of lighthouse keepers or the children of Army and Navy offi- 
cers, the next thing will be the children of employees of the Park Serv- 
ice, who are out in the parks and have a great deal of difficulty getting 
school facilities. 

Doctor Cooper. Yes, sir; Yellowstone Park, for example. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Then comes the question of educating children of 
Indian employees, and next will come the question of educating children 
of rural carriers who happen to live in a community where the school 
facilities are not satisfactory. In other words, you are entering upon 
a new program in exact opposition to the announced policy put out by 
yourself and by the present Secretary of the Interior of making this 
strictly a research bureau. 

Doctor Cooper. Well, it will be experimental to the extent that we 
can see how effective the correspondence work can be made. I expect 
it may become the chief educational tool in the education of the crippled 
in the rural districts and of the cardiacs everywhere. 

Mr. CRAMTON. You are making it very appealing, but we have learned 
here from a good deal of experience that all of these things start with 
a small beginning and then very soon they become magnified. I am 
satisfied if you begin this you are going to find it very difficult to stop 
short of a tremendous organization. . 

Now, if you are justified in carrying on the actual experimentation 
through the conduct of a school by correspondence for these children, in 
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the first place it is going to be difficult to know where you will stop 
with that education, whether you have got to go on with industrial 
training and to college courses, and so forth. But if you are going to 
experiment in an actual conduct of education, how about a little experi- 
menting as to the best way in which to teach manual training? Why 
not have a school here in Washington for backward children, and some 
official of your bureau go down there and experiment as to the best way 
to teach those children? In ocher words, is it not just as logical to 
carry on actual experiments in other types of education as it is in 
connection with this correspondence course? 

Doctor Cooper. Well, of course, that may be. There are constant 
demands for that sort of thing, and there have been one or two bills 
in Congress for experimental types of rural education. I recall one 
introduced in 1919. That was a bill that provided that half the salary 
of teachers 

Mr. Cramton. What about the use of the radio? 

Doctor Cooper. We have a committee studying the use of the radio. 
We are doing nothing with radio at the present time. There is an 
advisory committee appointed by the Secretary, of which I am chair- 
man, and which expects to complete a report by the Ist of January, 
covering a survey of the field. Its work is privately financed. It is 
work which will cost somewhere around sixteen or seventeen thousand 
dollars to do. 

Mr. Cramton. You are at present not committed to that program? 

Doctor Coon. No. 

Mr. Cramton. Why is not this entirely feasible. We will take some 
remote children of the Üghthouse keepers in Michigan. 

Doctor Coorrr. There are some that have been reported to us from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Every one of those children lives in a community re- 
ceiving a certain allowance resulting from the taxation of railroad and 
other public-service corporations. I am trying to keep the bureau to its 
policy of making this a great research bureau and not encumbering you 
with the task of actual instruction. Why should not your bureau go 
ahead and make a study of methods of reaching these remote children 
by correspondence courses? You can give study to the proper and most 
advantageous form of instruction. But, having done so, stop there. 
Then bring your labors, bring your conclusions to the attention of the 
superintendent of public instruction of the State of Michigan, who is 
responsible under the law of Michigan to see that those children get the 
education, and let him accept your ideas or not, as he will. You would 
have no compulsion to apply to him. But bring it to his attention and 
cooperate with him, furnish to him any suggestions, or the results 
of your research, that you desire, but let the actual instruction be either 
through his office or through any institution in Michigan that is willing 
to take up the work. 

Doctor Coopmr. I believe if we can show that this thing can be 
done—the average American public-school man thinks it can not be 
done—that the larger States will put it in and that the smaller 
States will perhaps ask permission to have our materials furnished 
and sent out. 

Mr. Cramton. That is ignoring a fact. All of these States and all 
of these organizations in all the States are just sitting back trying 
to get Uncle Sam to assume the burden of education. That is their 
program. Every teachers“ organization has been trying to help to 
bring about an arrangement by which Uncle Sam will foot the bill for 
education and any place they can get an opening and get us started, 
they will never let loose and you will never be able to back up; 
whereas, if, instead of undertaking it, you make your research and 
call it to the attention of these larger States, why they may start it. 
In fact, I do not see any reason to think they would not. 

Have you got any other forms of educational experiments that are 
under way or which are contemplated? 


The Clerk read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That there shall be in the Office of Education of 
the Department of the Interior one assistant commissioner of educa- 
tion, who shall be appointed by the President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, and who shall be authorized to sign such 
letters, papers, and documents, and to perform such other duties as 
may be directed by the Commissioner of Education, and to act as 
commissioner in the absence of that officer, or in the case of a vacancy 
in the office of commissioner. 


Mr. MERRITT. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MERRITT: After the word “ commissioner ” 
in line 11, strike out the period, insert a colon, and the following: 
“ Provided, That the assistant commissioner shall not ald, directly 
or indirectly, in promoting correspondence instruction by the bureau 
or its employees.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 
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FEDERAL FOOD AND DEUGS ACT 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 730) to amend section 8 of the act entitled “An act for 
preventing the manufacture, sale, or transportation of adulter- 
ated or misbranded or poisonous or deleterious foods, drugs, 
medicines, and liquors, and for regulating traffic therein, and 
for other purposes,” approved June 30, 1906, as amended. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 
Through the courtesy of the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Mapes], the author, this bill was passed over on two occasions 
to give me an opportunity to make a more thorough investiga- 
tion and study of the bill. Since that time I have examined the 
meager hearings and also have had the benefit of the advice of 
a member of the Committee on Agriculture who believes the bill 
should not pass, and I feel constrained to object. 

I may say, Mr. Speaker, under the reservation of objection, 
there is a bill under consideration in the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, known as the Hope bill, which confers authority on the 
Secretary of Agriculture to grade the various food products, but 
leaves it voluntary with the canners rather than compulsory on 
the department, as this bill provides. 

Mr. MAPES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield. 

Mr. MAPES. The gentleman read the statement of the rep- 
resentative of the Department of Agriculture before the com- 
mittee to the effect that this bill was purely and solely in the 
interest of the consumer? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes; and I have grave doubt that it is 
in the interest of the consumer. I have examined the hearings 
very closely and have read the report three or four times. 

Mr. MAPES. Certainly, the gentleman did not find anything 
in the hearings that indicated any objection to the legislation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes; I found objection to the legislation in 
the hearings. The gentleman from Louisiana was suspicious as 
to why the canning industry should be so solicitous about the 
welfare of the consumer. 

Mr. MAPES. The gentleman referred to some interview with 
a member of the committee. Is the gentleman making the ob- 
jection on his own responsibility or because of the attitude of 
some member of the committee? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I thought the distinguished gentleman from 
Michigan, the author of this bill, knew me well enough to know 
that I am not the stool pigeon of any other Member of this 
body. I regard it rather as an insult for the gentleman to put 
such a question to me. This gentleman did give me valuable 
information that led me to object to this bill. 

I object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. MAPES. Having such a high regard for the gentleman 
from Wisconsin, I did not understand why he made reference 
to a member of the committee, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Because the gentleman gave me valuable 
information, and because he had first-hand information with 
respect to the canning industry which is not disclosed in the 
hearings. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 


SALE OF COLUMBIA ARSENAL PROPERTY, MAURY COUNTY, TENN. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 2156) authorizing the sale of all of the interest and rights 
of the United States of America in the Columbia Arsenal prop- 
erty, situated in the ninth civil district of Maury County, Tenn., 
and providing that the net fund be deposited in the military 
post construction fund, and for the repeal of Public Law No. 
542 (H. R. 12479), Seventieth Congress, 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Reserving the right to object—— 

Mr. ESLICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may have five minutes to make a statement in respect to this 
bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for five minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. : 

Mr. ESLICK. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, at 
the last session of Congress this bill passed the House but 
reached the Senate too late for passage. This is the third time 
at this session that the bill has been before the House. Two 
weeks ago objection was made by the gentleman from Arizona 
[Mr. Doveras] as to the price of this property. I think I have 
convinced him that the price offered is a fair and reasonable 
one. 
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But there has been a change in the status or the situation 
since the bill was last before the House, and it is but fair to the 
House and to myself that I should state the facts. 

A bill has been filed in the chancery court of Maury County, 
at Columbia, Tenn., placing the personal property of the oper- 
ating school corporation in the hands of a receiver, and the 
boarding pupils, 146 in number, as I understand, have been 
transferred from this school to Castle Heights, a school at 
Lebanon, Tenn. 

The representative of the Government has been directed by 
the War Department to make a report as to the closing of the 
school and the prospect of a reorganization and a reopening. 

I have not had an opportunity to get the facts from the 
officials of the board of this school. I think this bill should be 
passed over without prejudice, and that it should retain its 
place on the calendar until the report is made by the official 
representing the Government, and until I can get the facts from 
the local board of the school at Columbia, Tenn. Therefore, I 
ask unanimous consent that the bill be passed over without 
prejudice, and that it retain its place on the calendar. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman will recall 
that we had a limit of expense, and the only suggestion that I 
have is on page 3, in section 3, insert the sum of $10,000, and 
a period after the word “sum” and strike out the words “ after 
paying the expenses, if any, of said sale.” 

Mr. ESLICK. Absolutely so; that is satisfactory to me. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed over without prejudice and 
retain its place on the calendar. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

EXTRA RECEIPTS OF CERTIFICATES OF MAILING FOR OTHER THAN 

ORDINARY MAIL 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8569) to authorize the Postmaster General to issue additional 
receipts or certificates of mailing to senders of any class of mail 
matter and to fix the fees chargeable therefor. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. COX. I object. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS TO-MORROW 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, may I have a minute to make an 
announcement? Several Members have been asking me relative 
to the program to-morrow; there seems to be some misunder- 
standing as to which bill will be taken up. The rule which 
the committee reported this morning for the bill to be taken 
up to-morrow comes from the Committee on Expenditures in 
the Public Departments and relates to the reorganization of 
administration affairs in the Veterans’ Bureau and does not 
apply to the so-called Johnson bill relating to the Veterans’ 
Bureau. This is the Williamson bill and not the Johnson bill 
that will be considered to-morrow. 


BRIDGE ACROSS MISSOURI RIVER AT COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 2763) authorizing the cities of Omaha, Nebr., and Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, and the counties of Douglas, Nebr., and Potta- 
watamie, Iowa, to construct, maintain, and operate one or more 
but not to exceed three toll or free bridges across the Missouri 
River. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. > 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


COMPACTS BETWEEN COLORADO AND WYOMING 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
202) granting the consent of Congress to compacts or agree- 
ments between the States of Colorado and Wyoming with re- 
spect to the division and apportionment of the waters of the 
North Platte River and other streams in which such States are 
jointly interested, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


GRADING AND CLASSIFICATION OF CLERKS IN FOREIGN SERVICE 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 9110) for the grading and classification of clerks in the 
Foreign Service of the United States of America, and provid- 
ing compensation therefor. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 
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Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
do not think this bill ought to be on this calendar. It is a bill 
that ought to be discussed by the House and this can not be 
done now. It undertakes to increase the salaries of clerks in 
the Foreign Service and to a greater amount than persons hold- 
ing like positions in other departments, and these employees 
live in places where the cost of living is less than it is in this 
country on the average. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, we have no objection to striking 
the bill from the calendar. It is really on this calendar by mis- 
take. It should be considered on Calendar Wednesday. 
anes LAGUARDIA. Will not the gentleman object to his own 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, the chairman of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee objects. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 

FORT SAN CARLOS, FLA, 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
4502) authorizing an appropriation for repairs to old Fort San 
Carlos, Fla., and for the procurement and erection of a tablet 
or marker thereon. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
when this bill was called up before I suggested that we ought 
to have an expression from the Budget. I understand the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. Yon] has a letter from the Direc- 
tor of the Budget. 
aed YON. Yes. Would the gentleman like to have me read 

Mr. CRAMTON, 
read it. 

Mr. YON. Mr. Speaker, the following letter was addressed 
to me on March 28: 


I would be very glad to have the gentleman 


Bourwav OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, March 28, 1930. 
Hon. ‘Tom A. Yon, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. Yon: On the 26th instant you wrote me with regard 
to bill H. R. 4502, authorizing an appropriation of not to exceed $4,000 
for repairs to old Fort San Carlos, Fila., and for the procurement and 
erection of a tablet or marker thereon, the details of which are set 
forth in the report of the Committee on Military Affairs (Report No. 
667), February 12, 1930, 

While the amount involved in this proposed legislation is so small 
as to have no appreciable affect upon the financial policy of the Presi- 
dent of holding expenditures within the probable income of the Gov- 
ernment for the next fiscal year, this individual project does not 
appear to be an urgent matter within the intent of this policy. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. CLawson Roop, Director. 


Mr. CRAMTON, Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will permit, 
the gentleman already had read that to me, and without the 
aid of an expert I have been unable to determine just what 
is the attitude of the Budget, whether they are for or against 
the bill. In view of that fact, I am not going to object to the 
gentleman's bill. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I object. 

The SPHAKER. Objection is heard. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, the bill just passed over, No. 
218 on the calendar, for repairs to old Fort San Carlos, Fla., 
which was objected to, provides a very small appropriation to 
be expended in a little town down in my State. I hope the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGVAnDlA] will withdraw his 
objection. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman’s remarks and his solici- 
tude will be very carefully and sympathetically considered. 

SALARY OF MINISTER TO LIBERIA 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
9991) to fix the salary of the minister to Liberia. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
have three colored men in my district who are willing to take 
this job for a dollar a day. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi should not object to this bill. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, COLLINS. Yes. 

Mr. PORTER. Our ministers are paid $10,000 a year with 
the exception of two, who receive $12,000. The minister resi- 
dent and consul general to Liberia receives $5,000 a year. 
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Liberia is one of the most unhealthy posts in the world, per- 
haps the most unhealthy. Our last- minister died there about 
six or eight months ago. It is an important post and should 
be filled, because the Firestone people are expending about 
$1,000,000 a year in the development of the rubber industry in 
that country, and we all know how essential rubber is to the 
welfare of our people. We can not get a man to take this posi- 
tion for $5,000. The position is vacant, and if objection prevails 
it may be many months before we can fill it. 

Mr. JENKINS. Is it not true that other countries whose 
business there is not equal to ours pay their ministers much 
more than we do? 

Mr. PORTER. They not only pay them larger salaries, but 
in many instances furnish them with a home. Our Government 
has been trying to secure a suitable site on which to build a 
legation. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Is it not also true that we have a moral 
interest in this country and our minister is an important 
official and simply can not live on the salary which he is get- 
ting now? I hope the gentleman from Mississippi will consider 
that feature of it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLINS. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. My understanding, from such contact as 
I have had with the Liberian situation, is that while socially 
it may not measure up to some others, yet in addition to 
the reason suggested by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
LaGvuarpta] the economic and political responsibilities of this 
minister are very considerable and make it highly desirable 
that we should have a man of first-class ability at that place. 
I do not mean that that would bar all the constituents of the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. CoLLINS] but I think it would 
eliminate the dollar-a-day men, and I hope the gentleman from 
Mississippi will withdraw his objection. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLINS. Les. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. This officer is not only the consul there 
but he acts also in the capacity of minister to Liberia. He 
practically does all the work. As the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Porrer] told us, the Firestone interests are rapidly 
extending the rubber industry of that country and are spend- 
ing perhaps millions of dollars for that purpose. The country 
is being developed, roads built, and so forth, so that our wealth 
is being tied up over there. Other countries are spending more 
money than the $10,000 we are now asking, and getting results. 
I hope the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Cotaaxs] will not 
object to a matter of this importance. 

Mr. COLLINS. Do they try to sing the Star-Spangled Banner 
in Liberia? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Absolutely. The State of Maryland, 
where the Star-Spangled Banner was born, through Mr. John 
H. B. Latrobe, one of the architects of this building, was 
largely instrumental in sending these people to Liberia. It 
bears the name of Maryland in part. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my objection. 

The SPHAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the salary of the envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary of the United States to Liberia, when ap- 
pointed, shall be $10,000 per annum, and section 1683 of the Revised 
Statutes and such portions of title 22, section 32, of the United States 
Code, as fixes the compensation of a minister resident and consul 
general to Liberia are hereby repealed. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. ` 


MEMORIAL BUILDING aT CHAMPOEG, OREG. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 7983) to authorize the construction of a memorial build- 
ing at Champoeg, Oreg. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I consider this bill as un- 
just, unwise, unsound, and unhistorical in character, and there- 
fore I object. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Oregon? 

There was no objection. 
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LIVE OAK NAVAL RESERVE, LA. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 6586) providing for the confirmation of the title of 
certain purchasers from the State of Louisiana of lands for- 
merly included in the Live Oak Naval Reserve on Navy Com- 
missioners Island, in St. Mary Parish, La., now abandoned. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to ask the gentleman from Utah [Mr. Cotton] a 
question. Does the gentleman consider that the last proviso on 
the second page is sufficient to meet the suggestions made by the 
department? 

Mr. COLTON. 
mittee. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That is the purpose of the proviso? 

Mr. COLTON. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That suits me. I have no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, subject to the provisions of this act, the title 
of all persons who, prior to January 1, 1880, purchased from the State 
of Louisiana any lands formerly included in what was known as the 
Live Oak naval reserve on Navy Commissioners Island, in St. Mary 
Parish, in the State of Louisiana, established by Executive order of 
February 29, 1820, under authority of the act of March 1, 1817, and 
restored to entry by authority of act of February 16, 1923 (42 Stat. 
1258), shall be confirmed and validated against any claim or interest of 
the United States: Provided, That satisfactory evidence of such pur- 
chase, with description of the lands claimed by each applicant, in 
accordance with the system of the United States public land surveys, 
be submitted to the Secretary of the Interior within six months from and 
after the approval of this act: Provided further, That patents shall issue 
to such purchasers and shall inure to the benefit of their heirs, assigns, 
or devisees to the same extent and as if such purchasers had secured 
full title from the State of Louisiana through such purchasers. 


With a committee amendment as follows: 


On page 2, line 14, after the word “purchasers,” insert “upon the 
payment of $1.25 per acre for such land, which sum shall be deposited 
in the Treasury of the United States: Provided further, That the pro- 
blaze of this act shall net impair the rights of valid settlers upon said 
and.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 


CLOSING OF CENTER MARKET, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the resolu- 
tion (S. J. Res. 77) providing for the closing of Center Market 
in the city of Washington. 

The title of the resolution was read. x 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 
the resolution? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 

Mr. HALL of Indiana. This resolution was thought to be in 
line with the building program of the department, ‘but since 
that time there have been some changes in the program. I 
would like this resolution to be rereferred to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia of the House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to place in the Recorp the correspondence I have had 
with the Treasury Department, showing that there would he no 
need for the use of this land before the ist day of July. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Virginia? + 

There was no objection. 

Following is the correspondence referred to: 


Muncn 20, 1930. 


We think so. We went over that in the com- 


Hon. Ferry K. HBATH, ~ 
Assistant Secretary Treasury Department, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dran Mr. HeatTH: I thank you for your reply to the letter of Repre- 
sentatives GAMBRILL, BOWMAN and myself of the Tth instant, relative 
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to the Center Market, and am now venturing to trouble you for a little 
further information. Please let me know whether the plans of the 
Department of Justice Building have been completed, and also, assum- 
ing that the general authorization bill passed by the House this ses- 
sion will receive the approval of the Senate, at what time the work of 
construction will begin. 

I am certain you will agree with me that while there is such a 
serious unemployment condition in Washington the business carried 
on at the Center Market should not be disrupted in advance of the use 
of the land becoming actually necessary for the construction of the 
new building. 

Yours very truly, 
R. WALTON MOORE. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 

Washington, March 31, 1930. 
Hon. R. WALTON MOORE, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN : The receipt is acknowledged of your letter 
of the 20th instant in regard to the proper time when the Center 
Market site in this city will be required for building operations. 

Owing to recent developments which may inyolve an exchange of 
sites between the contemplated Department of Justice Building and 
the Archives Building, no definite reply to your inquiry can be made 
at this time. It may be stated, however, that it is almost certain that 
the Center Market site will not be needed for construction purposes 
until late in the fall of this year at the earliest. 

It is understood that the Department of Agriculture has not esti- 
mated for maintaining the market beyond the present fiscal year, so 
that if it is to be kept in operation longer a deficiency appropriation 
will have to be obtained by that department, which is cognizant of 
the situation. 

Very truly yours, 
S. LOWMAN, 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 


EXCHANGE OF CERTAIN LANDS IN LASSEN VOLCANIC PARK, CALIF, 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
5619) to authorize the exchange of certain land now within the 
Lassen Volcanic National Park for certain private land adjoin- 
ing the park, and to adjust the park boundary accordingly, and 
for other purposes. 

There being no objection to its consideration, the Clerk read 
the bill, as follows: 


Bo it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he Is 
hereby, authorized to accept on behalf of the United States, for inclu- 
sion in the Lassen Volcanic National Park, fee simple title to the tract 
of land containing 10 acres, now adjoining said park, and described as 
the west half west half northwest quarter northeast quarter section 30, 
township 30 north, range 6 east, Mount Diablo base and meridian, and 
in exchange therefor is authorized and empowered to patent to the 
owner of said land 10 acres of land now within said park and described 
as the southwest quarter northeast quarter northeast quarter section 30, 
township 30 north, range 6 east, Mount Diablo base and meridian: 
Provided, That the land acquired by the United States under this act 
shall, upon acceptance of title, become and be a part of the Lassen 
Volcanic National Park and subject to all laws and regulations relating 
to the lands therein, and the land exchanged therefor shall, upon issu- 
ance of patent, be excluded from the park. 

Suc. 2. The provisions of the act of June 10, 1920, entitled “An act 
to create a Federal Power Commission, to provide for the improvement 
of navigation, the development of water power, the use of the public 
lands in relation thereto, and to repeal section 18 of the rivers and 
harbors appropriation act, approved August 8, 1917, and for other pur- 
poses,” shall not apply to or extend over the land acquired for inclusion 
in the Lassen Volcanic National Park in accordance with the provisions 
of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 


SARATOGA BATTLE FIELD 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
9334) to provide for the study, investigation, and survey for com- 
memorative purposes of the battle field of Saratoga, N. Y, 

e Clerk read the title of the bill. 
e SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
which I really do not intend to do, this bill proposes an investi- 
gation by the War Department, under existing law, looking to 
the acquisition and maintenance of the Saratoga battle field 
by the Federal Government. 

I am entirely in sympathy with the proposal to have this 
survey made, and I think it is quite proper that it should be 
made by the War Department. Saratoga is one of the two out- 
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standing battle fields of the Revolutionary War, and its acquisi- 
tion and preservation is highly desirable. 

I have in mind that when it is acquired it will be more logical 
to have it administered by the National Park Service, for the 
reason that the War Department has no activities at that point. 
My purpose now is to simply say that I do not want the fact 
that the investigation is made by the War Department to be 
held as conclusive that the administration of it, when acquired, 
should be perpetuated in that department. 

I withdraw the reservation made. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to ask the gentleman a question or two. I notice 
that a survey has been made of this battle field. 

Mr. PARKER. No. The gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr. JENKINS. According to the report, I noticed that some 
preliminary survey has been made. 

Mr. PARKER. The State of New York owns a great part of 
this battle field now. A bill was passed in the Sixty-ninth Gon- 
gress authorizing a survey to be made. It never has been 
made. Two Revolutionary War sites were designated to be sur- 
veyed, one at Saratoga and one at Yorktown. The survey has 
never been made. 

Mr. JENKINS. Now, may I ask the gentleman another ques- 
tion? I notice the Secretary of War refuses to recommend this 
1 That is, he does not reject it, but he refuses to recom- 
men ý 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PARKER, Certainly. 
$ 95 JENKINS. I can read what the Secretary says. It is as 
‘ollows: 


For the reasons noted the War Department consistently withholds 
any definite recommendation as to whether or not a particular event 
should be commemorated. 


In line with what the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. CRAM- 
TON] stated a moment ago, as I understand it these surveys 
are made under law that is already existing? 

Mr. PARKER. Yes. 

Mr. JENKINS. And the War Department has consistently 
refused to recommend any special place. What I would like to 
know is have we ever passed any Dill providing for a survey 
of any place? 

Mr. PARKER. I do not know why it is not in the report, 
but in a report to Congress made by President Coolidge and 
repeated in the last report to Congress by President Hoover 
both Presidents recommended that the battle fields be surveyed. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PARKER. I yield. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. In answer to that inquiry, it might be 
that we have authorized surveys of battle grounds that did not 
have the historic interest of Saratoga. 

Mr. PARKER. Oh, yes. 

Mr. JENKINS. I agree with all that has been said with 
reference to the historie interest of these places. We have 
had this matter under consideration before and another measure 
like this. 

Mr. PARKER. No. I think not. 

Mr. JENKINS. Not for this particular place, but the War 
Department persistently makes this same recommendation. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PARKER. I yield, 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. The fact of the matter is, although it 
is inconsistent with that statement in the letter, that the War 
Department has made, as stated in the first part of the report, 
a very comprehensive survey of the battle fields and engagements 
which should be commemorated, and has classified them, by 
virtue of an act of Congress which imposed that duty upon them. 
In the list of places to be commemorated, two places are given 
first importance, for very obvious reasons, as they are the two 
great critical events of the Revolution—Saratoga and York- 
town. I can not understand why that statement was put in the 
letter of the Secretary of War, because it is entirely inconsistent 
with the procedure that has been followed with regard to all of 
the battle fields, and particularly with reference to these two 
battle fields. 

Mr. JENKINS. I take it that the gentleman is thoroughly 
familiar with this language, and consequently I withdraw any 
reservation. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I want to ask the area of this battle field and who owns it. 

Mr. PARKER. I can not give the area in acres, but I assume 


the State of New York owns at least 500 acres. 
Mr. GREENWOOD. 

making this memorial? 
Mr. PARKER. I assume the State of New York will donate 

what it owns to this park, although I do not speak with any 


Is it the idea to take the whole field, in 
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authority. I have never had it under consideration, but I 
assume that is true. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. The State of New York made 
an appropriation of several hundred thousand dollars this year 
to acquire more of this land. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Which they will donate? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. So I understand. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
my thought is that we should have a general law on this 
subject. 

Mr. PARKER. There is a general law, passed by the Sixty- 
ninth Congress. 

Mr. COLLINS. I understand that the Committee on Military 
Affairs has been considering a general law and has had hearings 
on the subject. 

Mr. PARKER. There is a general law, as I have stated. 

Mr. COLLINS. I would like to ask the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. WarnwrieHT] about that. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. The Committee on Military Affairs 
has before it to-day a great number of bills for specific appro- 
priations to build monuments and to place tablets and to acquire 
land-where some engagement was held. None of them, as I 
remember, is with the intention of making a national park. 

The committee has been considering the subject of handling 
these in a way that shall determine the priority. This bill is 
of an entirely different nature. This bill relates to one of the 
few battle fields which would justify a national park, and all this 
bill does is to provide for a survey of this battle field and, as I 
understand, would not commit the Congress to the appropriation 
of a dollar for this battle field until this report comes in. 

I would like to say, in connection with what my colleague 
from New York [Mr. O'Connor] has said, that the State of New 
York has acquired about 1,500 acres and has expended over a 
half million dollars so far, and that the Governor of the State 
of New York has written to every Member of Congress a very 
notable letter on this subject, suggesting that in view of the 
fact that there is such a national aspect to the Saratoga battle 
field, this is preeminently a project which should be administered 
by the Federal Government. This is not with any idea on the 
part of the Governor of the State of New York to save any 
money, but in line with that it seems to me is so perfectly 
obvious, that the battle field of Saratoga should be taken over 
as a national, rather than a State park. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The State of New York does not intend to 
sell anything? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. No. The inference I gather from the 
governor's letter is that the State will turn it over to the Na- 
tional Government for administration and waive the entire in- 
vestment it has made, which runs up into several hundred thou- 
sand dollars. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. In addition, the State of New 
York has spent millions of dollars in Saratoga to develop it. It 
is one of the health places of the world, and this battle field 
ties in with that development. This matter has been agitated 
in New York for at least a generation, and this bill is practi- 
eally identical with several bills introduced in this House, and 
a resolution before the Rules Committee, introduced by the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. DICKSTEIN], was similar to this 
bill. Not only is the State of New York interested in this, but 
the whole Nation is interested. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PARKER. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I would like to ask a question of both 
gentlemen from New York. The merits of this proposition are 
so clear and this situation is developing so rapidly in New York 
State that I do not want to take any action here which would 
embarrass these gentlemen or endanger the bill. But would 
these gentlemen be willing to accept an amendment which would 
immediately authorize the setting aside of this historic area as 
a national monument upon proclamation by the President? 

There is a law already existing for the creation of national 
monuments to be administered by the National Park Service, 
and an amendment which I have in hand would authorize the 
creation of a national monument, authorize the acceptance of 
gifts of land, and authorize the permanent maintenance of that 
area as a national monument. I could offer that amendment 
if it were agreeable to those in charge of the bill, but I would 
not want to do it otherwise. 

Mr. PARKER. I would be perfectly willing to accept such 
an amendment, but I think the proper time to do that is when 
we come back here with legislation to take over this land, 
because it is my understanding, as my colleague from New York 
has already stated, that the State of New York is willing to turn 
over to the Federal Government all it owns in Saratoga. 

Mr. CRAMTON, The difference is that the bill now pending 
authorizes an investigation, with later action required by Con- 
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gress, while the amendment I had in mind would dispose of 
the matter as far as Congress is concerned. 

Mr, O’CONNOR of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Les. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of New York. I understand that the pur- 
pose of this particular bill is to make an investigation of just 
what land is to be included in this battlefield. There always 
has been some dispute about that, because I understand some 
of the buildings and old farmhouses have been moved. 

Mr. CRAMTON, I do not want to embarrass the program 
and I shall make no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to have made a study, investigation, and survey 
of the battle field of Saratoga, in the State of New York, for the pur- 
pose of preparing and submitting to Congress a general plan and such 
detailed project as may be required for properly commemorating such 
battle field and other adjacent points of historical and military interest, 
in accordance with the classification set forth in House Report No. 
1071, Sixty-ninth Congress, first session. 

Sec. 2. To enable the Secretary of War to carry out the provisions 
of this act, including the payment of mileage of officers of the Army 
and actual expenses of civilian employees traveling on duty in connec 
tion with the study, investigation, and survey, there is hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum of $4,400 or so much thereof as may be necessary, 
to be expended for the purpose of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


POSSESSION, ETC., OF DANGEROUS WEAPONS IN THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
9641) to control the possession, sale, transfer, and use of dan- 
gerous weapons in the District of Columbia, to provide penalties, 
to prescribe rules of evidence, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
from the experience we have had in New York we find that the 
crooks, the criminals, and the racketeeers carry weapons and 
that the reputable, decent, law-abiding citizens are compelled 
to obtain permits. I believe the gentleman should not require 
a citizen who wants to protect himself to give a bond, and 
from the experience we have had I believe the gentleman’s bill 
goes too far. 

For the present I shall object, but I will be pleased to have 
the bill go over without prejudice. 

Mr. McLEOD. If the gentleman will withhold his objection, 
I will explain the reason for the bond. It is to protect against 
any accident that may occur through the person who is given a 
permit to carry such a weapon. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. True; but the disreputable, the crook, 
and the criminal are not going to stop to ask for a permit. They 
are going to carry guns. 

Mr. MoLEOD. That can not be prevented. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If you require a license from the police 
or from whoever you have as the license-granting authority, 
certainly it is not fair to ask a small business man who is 
entitled to protect himself with a gun, under existing conditions, 
to put up a bond. 

555 McLEOD. Has the gentleman any amendment to sug- 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Another objection; the gentleman does 
not cover in his section 11 with respect to dealers’ licenses, 
whether or not a pawnshop is permitted to sell these guns. 

Mr. McLEOD. Les; that is taken care of. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
may I inquire of the gentleman from Michigan, who reported 
this bill, whether his committee is going to have its day in the 
House to consider these important bills under the regular call 
of District of Columbia legislation? This is a rather important 
bill. The bill consists of 10 pages and affects the rights of the 
people of the District to use firearms, and I renew my original 
inquiry whether the gentleman knows whether the District of 
Columbia is going to have any certain day to consider legisla- 
tion reported from the gentleman’s committee? 

Mr. McLEOD. I do not know yet. I have not been advised. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does not the gentleman realize that this 
is a rather important bill to be considered on the Unanimous- 
Consent Calendar? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It will not be. 
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Mr. HOOPER. Mr. Speaker, further reserving the right to 
object, I would like to ask my colleague a question. I do not 
intend to object to the gentleman’s bill, but it occurred to me 
that on page 2 of the bill, in the third paragraph, headed 
“Crime of violence,“ and defining the term “crime of violence,” 
if the gentleman wishes to bring this bill out on the floor in 
perfected form, and I know he does, what is the purpose of 
defining and enumerating what constitutes crimes of violence? 
Would it not be better for the purposes of the bill not to 
enumerate crimes of violence, but leave the matter to judicial 
construction? It would give a wider latitude to judges in sub- 
mitting question of this sort to the jury, it seems to me, if the 
crimes themselves were not defined, were not enumerated, but 
left under the general expression “crimes of violence.“ 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I think that part of the law has worked 
out well in New York. For instance, in the case of robbery, 
burglary, and assault the penalty is doubled in my State when 
accomplished by means of a weapon. 

Mr. HOOPER. I understand, but is it not true, may I ask 
the gentleman from New York, that there are other crimes of 
violence he could think of readily that are not enumerated in 
this bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Except rape. 

Mr. McLEOD. I will say to the gentleman that these crimes 
are set forth in an attempt to eliminate offenses that are misde- 
meanors and list only the felonies. 

Mr, HOOPER. One more question of my colleague and then 
I am through. With respect to section 2 I am wondering about 
the first two lines of that section, “If any person shall commit 
a crime of violence when armed with or having readily avail- 
able any dangerous weapon, he may in addition to the punish- 
ment provided for the crime be punished,” and so forth. I 
want to ask the gentleman whether “ having readily available” 
is the usual term in statutes against carrying concealed weapons 
and whether it has received, so far as the gentleman knows, 
judicial construction? It seems to me a little vague as to what 
is meant by the term “having readily available” when applied 
to a crime. 

Mr. McLEOD. That language does not exist in the code of 
the District to-day, and it was thought by the members of the 
committee that this was the proper place to insert such a pro- 
vision. 

Mr. HOOPER. Has this bill been modeled on any State law 
against carrying concealed weapons, or does it come direct from 
the legislative experts? 

Mr. McLEOD. So far as I know, it is direct from the legisla- 
tive experts. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Of the District of Columbia Committee. 

Mr. McLEOD. No; I will answer the gentleman by saying 
the corporation counsel of the District, I believe, drew this bill. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Under the provision of this 
bill you would have to obtain a license and file a bond if you 
carried a hunting knife in your automobile or if some boy car- 
ried one of the Boy Scout knives. I believe the bill goes very 


far. 
Mr. McLEOD. The size is limited here to “dangerous 
weapon.” 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. I object for the present, Mr. Speaker. 
ADJUDICATION OF LATE CLAIMS BY THE LATE-CLAIMS COMMISSION 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8881) to carry out the recommendations of the President in 
connection with the late-claims agreement entered into pursuant 
to the settlement of war claims act of 1928, 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, the gentleman 
from Oregon [Mr. HAwtey], is unavoidably absent, and I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill may go over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF JURISDICTION OF WAR-CLAIM ARBITER TO INCLUDE 
CERTAIN PATENT CLAIMS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(I. R. 9142) to extend the jurisdiction of the arbiter under 
the settlement of war claim act to patents licensed to the 
United States pursuant to an obligation arising out of their sale 
by the Alien Property Custodian. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request for 
unanimous consent, my colleague being absent, that the bill go 
over without prejudice. 

The SPHAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 
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GRANTING LAND TO THE TOWN OF WRANGELL, ALASKA 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R, 
8713) granting land in Wrangell, Alaska, to the town of Wran- 
gell, Alaska. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. HOOPER. Reserving the right to object, and I am not 
going to object, will the gentleman from Alaska make a brief 
explanation of the bill? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. Speaker, a full explanation is in 
the report. Some years ago the Bureau of Education entered 
into an agreement with the municipality of Wrangell, that if 
they would educate certain Indians who properly belonged 
under the Federal supervision, they would give them the use of 
the Federal school building and ask Congress to eventually give 
them title to the land. 

Mr. JENKINS. Reserving the right to object, does the gen- 
tleman know whether there has ever been any precedent for the 
education of Indians who are under national supervision? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I do not know. There is very often a 
little conflict between the Federal bureau and the Territorial 
education bureau, but they have always adjusted their differ- 
ences, and this is one of them. 

Mr. JENKINS. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Cramron], who is fully cognizant of such mat- 
ters, whether this is a departure? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I think it is the beginning of a new policy in 
Alaska, but in the States the effort has been that wherever it 
is possible to put the Indian children in the school with the 
white children, either by paying tuition or in a cooperative 
effort like this. It is highly desirable that that be done in 
Alaska wherever conditions will permit. In this case we are 
furnishing the land without any charge and the condition at- 
taches that the native children shall have an opportunity to 
attend that school. If the conditions are such as to make it 
possible it would seem to be entirely proper and quite desirable. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby 
authorized and directed to convey the tract of land delineated as 
United States School Reserve No. 8, containing 42,785.5 square feet, 
on the plat of Wrangell town site, Alaska, approved September 12, 
1917, together with a United States school building located thereon, 
to the town of Wrangell, Alaska, upon the conditions that the prem- 
ises shall be used for school purposes only and that native children 
of Wrangell and vicinity shall receive, without discrimination, all 
school privileges enjoyed by other children. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


TO AMEND THE ACT OF FEBRUARY 21, 1929, RELATING TO THE CON- 
STRUCTION OF A BUILDING AS A CONSTANT FREQUENCY MONITORING 
RADIO STATION 
The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 

9483) to amend the act of February 21, 1929, entitled “An act to 

authorize the purchase by the Secretary of Commerce of a site, 

and the construction and equipment of a building thereon, for 
use as a constant frequency monitoring radio station, and for 
other purposes.” 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Reserying the right to object, I want to 
ask the gentleman from Indiana the reason for this $30,000 
additional appropriation for authorization for the property. 

3 Mr. ELLIOTT. It is for the purpose of building a power 

ouse. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. In the original bill the appropriation was 
for $50,000. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes; they found it was going to take $30,000 
more to make a complete building. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, The sum contemplated in the first bill 
was too small? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes; it is necessary to have this additional 
amount to have the power house. 

Mr. JENKINS. Where is it to be built? 

Mr. ELLIOTT, At Grand Island, Nebr. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That the act entitled “An act to authorize the 
purchase by the Secretary of Commerce of a site, and the construction 
and equipment of a building thereon, for use as a constant frequency 
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monitoring radio station, and for other purposes,” approved February 21, 
1929, be, and the same is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

“That the Secretary of Commerce be, and he is hereby, authorized to 
purchase a suitable site, provided a suitable site now owned by the Gov- 
ernment is not available for the purpose, and to contract for the con- 
struction thereon of a building suitable for installation therein of appa- 
ratus for use of a constant frequency monitoring radio station, and for 
the facilities, at a cost not to exceed 880,000.“ 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


EXCHANGE OF LAND FOR PARK SYSTEM, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
6595) authorizing the exchange of 663 square feet of property 
acquired for the park system for 2,436 square feet of neighboring 
property, all in the Klingle Ford Valley, for addition to the park 
system of the National Capital. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. HOOPER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
and I do not intend to do so, I call the attention of the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. HALL], who seems to be in charge of 
the bill, that the sentence commencing on the first page “ for 
and in consideration,” and continuing down to line 6 on page 3, 
is not a completed sentence. I think a comma should be in- 
serted after “ District of Columbia,” in line 6 on page 3, fol- 
lowed by a small “t” instead of a capital “T” for the word 
“the.” I have prepared an amendment to that effect if the bill 
passes the objection stage. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
the report of the committee does not set forth the report re- 
ceived from the Commissioners of the District. I think that 
Members of the House who try to follow these matters are en- 
titled to find in the committee report the report of the commis- 
sioners having the administrative responsibility. The report 
does state that the commissioners are unanimously of the opin- 
ion that this bill should pass, and I assume from that that the 
Committee on the District of Columbia had in its possession a 
report, but there is nothing to show that the National Capital 
Park and Planning Commission has been consulted, and it would 
seem to me proper that they should be. I do not want to object 
just because of a technicality. 

Mr. HALL of Indiana. Not only did we have a report of the 
commissioners fayorable to it, but Colonel Grant himself ap- 
peared before the committee, and it was very largely on his 
recommendation that this was presented. 

Mr. CRAMTON. While I am on my feet, I suppose the same 
is true of the bill that follows? 

Mr. HALL of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. If I may be permitted to make a suggestion, 
we would like such information in the reports. I withdraw my 
reservation of objection. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
has the assessor of the District been asked as to the value of 
the property in question? 

Mr. HALL of Indiana. Not that I know of. It appears, 
however, in the hearings, that the value of the property might 
be considered about the same. 3 

Mr. COLLINS. Who testified as to the value of the property? 

Mr. HALL of Indiana. Colonel Grant. 

Mr. COLLINS. I do not imagine Colonel Grant knows very 
much about realty values. 

Mr. HALL of Indiana. He was under the impression that 
if anybody was getting an advantage out of the deal, the 
District was. 

Mr. COLLINS. I wonder if the gentleman would consent for 
this bill and the next one to go over until I can find out from 
Mr. Richards, the District assessor, something about the value 
of the property. I have asked Mr. Richards to look into this, 
and he will advise me at a later date. Mr. Richards is an 
authority on values in the District. 

Mr. HALL of Indiana, I have no personal objection to its 
going over. 

Mr. COLLINS. Then I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, 
that this bill, and the bill following. H. R. 6596, to effect the 
consolidation of the Turkey Thicket Playground, Recreation and 
Athletic Field, Calendar Nos. 244 and 245, go over until the next 
call of the Calendar. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi asks 
unanimous consent that Calendar Nos. 244 and 245 be passed 
over without prejudice. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 
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IMPORTATION OF DISEASED CATTLE, ETC. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was House Joint 
Resolution 153, to correct section 6 of the act of August 30, 1890, 
as amended by section 2 of the act of June 28, 1926. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That section 6 of the act of August 30, 1890 (U. S. C., 
p. 631, sec. 104), as amended by section 2 of the act of June 28, 1926 
(U. S. C., Supp. III, p. 167, sec. 104), down to the word “ Provided,” in 
line 4 thereof, be, and the same is hereby, amended by striking out the 
word “meat” and the comma thereafter in the first line, and by striking 
out the word “importation,” in the fourth line, and substituting in lieu 
thereof the word “exportation,” so that so much of said section as is 
hereby amended shall read as follows: 

“That the importation of cattle, sheep, and other ruminants, and 
swine, which are diseased or infected with any disease, or which shall 
have been exposed to such infection within 60 days next before their 
exportation, is hereby prohibited.” 


The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the yote by which the joint resolution 
was passed was laid on the table. 


TRANSFER OF GOVERNMENT-OWNED LANDS, DODGE CITY, KANS. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 9845) to authorize the transfer of Government-owned 
lands at Dodge City, Kans., for public-building purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. SNELL). 
to the consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the land now in the custody of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, fronting approximately 125 feet on the east side 
of Central Avenue by approximately 144 fect on the north side of 
Spruce Street, is hereby transferred to the Treasury Department as a 
part of the site to be acquired for the public-building project at Dodge 
City, Kans. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 2, insert a new paragraph as follows: “The public building 
erected under such project shall contain adequate office quarters upon 
the top floor of such building with a floor space of not less than 1;200 
square feet for the use of the Weather Bureau of the Department of 
Agriculture and provision shall be made without expense to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the exposure of roof instruments for meteor- 
ological purposes and for electrical conduits between office and roof 
instruments. The Secretary of the Treasury and the Secretary of Agri- 
culture are authorized to cooperate in the preparation of plans for the 
proper arrangement of and connection between such office and roof 
space." 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


CATOOSA SPRINGS TARGET RANGE 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
4198) to authorize the exchange of certain lands adjoining the 
Catoosa Springs (Ga.) Target Range. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized in his discretion to exchange, upon such terms and conditions 
as he considers advisable, with Benjamin F. Harris, of Ringgold, Ga., 
or his nominee, a tract of land containing approximately 70,000 square 
feet now occupied by said Harris, adjoining the Catoosa Springs 
(Ga.) Target Range, which said tract of land is no longer needed 
for military purposes, and to execute and deliver in the name of the 
United States and in its behalf all contracts, conveyances, or other 
instruments necessary to effectuate the conveyance of the fee title 
thereof to said Benjamin F. Harris or his nominee; and in return for 
the said tract of land so conveyed by him the Secretary of War is hereby 
authorized to receive and take title thereto in the name of the United 
States and in its behalf a tract of land containing three acres owned 
in fee by Benjamin F. Harris, located on or near the summit of Sand 
Mountain, which tract upon its acquisition shall form part of said 
Catoosa Springs Target Range. 


Is there objection 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the yote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
PENSIONS TO CREWS OF CERTAIN VESSELS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
6997) granting pensions to the crews of vessels owned or char- 
tered by the United States and engaged in the transportation 
of troops, supplies, ammunition, or materials of war during the 
war with Spain, the Philippine insurrection, or the China relief 
expedition, and for other purposes, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I am doing this for the purpose of stating to the House that 
this is a very important measure, and I think those who sponsor 
it should take time to explain it fully. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, further the right 
to object, there are certain provisions of this bill that I think 
are such a departure from the usual practice that I could not 
consent to the bill being passed in the form in which it has been 
reported. I have no objection to this relief for hospitalization 
in national soldiers’ homes being extended to those who were 
formerly connected with the Quartermaster Corps during the 
war with Spain and the Philippine insurrection who were dis- 
charged from the service for disability incurred in service. It 
is my opinion, and I think the opinion of a great number of 
Members of this House, that we would establish a most danger- 
ous precedent to give to the persons who occupied a civilian 
status working on chartered vessels under Government control 
and on Government-owned vessels, a hospitalization status, to 
be admitted to soldiers’ homes solely because of that service. 

To carry that practice out to its logical conclusion everyone 
who was working for the Government in a civilian capacity 
during the World War would be accorded hospitalization, re- 
gardless of whether the disability was of service origin. I can 
understand why the Government should take care of those 
who received injuries, even though they were in a civilian ca- 
pacity, who were serving on chartered or Government-owned 
vessels during the Spanish-American War. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I had this matter up on the same lines as 
the gentleman from California [Mr. Wetcu]. I suggested to 
him an amendment that would limit the provisions and the 
benefits of this bill to those men who were in the direct employ 
of the United States Government. I think that would limit it 
somewhat. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am not willing to subscribe unanimous 
consent to that principle. I am willing that any person em- 
ployed on a Government-owned vessel, or even on a chartered 
vessel, who was injured while in that service should receive 
hospitalization, but no further. 

Mr. MOUSER. Mr. Speaker, I have no objection to the sug- 
gestion of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD] to 
limit the benefits of this measure to those who incurred service 
disabilities, but I do not think the gentleman’s statement should 
be permitted to pass without mentioning the fact that this 
measure has received the careful consideration of the Com- 
mittee on Pensions, and has been favorably reported by the 
unanimous vote of 21 members of that committee. We held 
exhaustive hearings on the bill. We sent to the War Depart- 
ment and got a copy of the discharges of these men. They 
could not leave the service at any time they desired. They 
were subject to courts-martial, and they received honorable 
discharges when they severed their connection with the war 
and with the uniform prescribed by the Government. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. MOUSER. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Is it not also a fact that in 
some of these cases they rendered more active military service 
than some of those who were enlisted? For instance, those on 
the Yale and the Harvard? They rendered very active and valu- 
able service. y 

Mr. MOUSER. There is no question about that. These men 
transported to the Philippines and to China troops of the 
United States Government and munitions of war. 

I haye no personal interest in this measure except for the 
opinion I formed on the evidence adduced before the committee 
I am told by the gentleman from California [Mr. Wercu}, the 
sponsor of this measure, that there are 12 or 14 of these men 
in almshouses in San Francisco. I do not believe that those 


who served the Government honorably in time of war should 
be placed in almshouses. 
Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield there? 
Mr. MOUSER. Yes. 
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Mr. JENKINS. Will the gentleman tell us just how many 
there are that the committee thinks would receive the benefits 
of this bill? 

Mr. MOUSER. There are 1,500 men, I am informed, but not 
over 5 per cent of them will be eligible to admission to the 
soldiers’ home. 

Mr. JENKINS. They are asking for no pension, but simply 
the privilege of entering the United States hospitals? 

Mr. MOUSER. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOUSER. Yes, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman understands that the ob- 
jection pointed out by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAF- 
rorp] is not directed specifically to this bill, but it is lodged 
against others who served in a nonmilitary capacity. The 
gentleman from California will limit it to enlisted men? 

Mr. WELCH of California. Yes. I am going to suggest an 
amendment and will send it to the desk. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. How does it read? 

Mr. WELCH of California. Page 3, line 13, after the word 
“such,” insert the word “ Government.” 

Mr. MOUSER. I may say, Mr, Speaker, that I have no ob- 
jection to the amendment of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Srarrorp}] that this bill be limited to those who suffer 
from disabilities of service connection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have considered this amendment sug- 
gested by the gentleman from California [Mr. WELOH], but that 
does not reach the vitals of my objection. We should not 
establish the precedent here of providing hospitalization for 
every person who served in a civilian capacity during some war 
of the United States. If the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Mousrr] 
or the gentleman from California is willing to accept the amend- 
ment I suggest, I shall offer no objection. 

I suggest to strike out in line 6 of page 3 the clause “90 days 
or more,” and in line 12 the clause “and who have been hon- 
orably discharged from such service, or” and insert the word 
“and,” and also before the word “who,” in line 13, strike out 
nti i “having served less than 90 days,” so that it will 
read: 


All persons who served under the Quartermaster Corps or under the 
jurisdiction of the Quartermaster General during the war with Spain, the 
Philippine insurrection, or the China relief expedition on vessels 
owned or chartered by the United States and engaged in the transporta- 
tion of troops, supplies, and ammunition, or materials of war, and who 
were discharged from the service in line of duty— 


And so forth. 

I shall have no objection to giving the benefit of the bill to 
those who incurred disability while serving in the Quartermas- 
ter Corps. 

Mr. MOUSER. I have no objection to that amendment. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman said that these men were 
enlisted? 

Mr. MOUSER. Yes. They have a service record, and they 
show from the War Department record whether they were hon- 
orably or dishonorably discharged. There is no question about 
their service. 

Mr. JENKINS. The fact that the War Department says 
that these people were civilians does not make them civilians. 
The term civilian is a relative term. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There is no copy of such service record 
and no information regarding the period during which they 
served, These men were not a part of the Military Establish- 
ment. They were in the civil establishment. That is a state- 
ment from Mr. Patrick J. Hurley, the Secretary of War. 

Mr. MOUSER. Their records are at the War Department. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Here is the positive statement of the 
Secretary of War to the contrary: 


These individuals were engaged as a part of the civilian establish- 
ment and had no military status. 

With the understanding I have with the author of the bill, 
however, I have no objection. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. This is perhaps a meritorious case as 
presented, but we should remember that we had a large army 
of men and women who were in one way or other employed 
in the World War. I want it distinctly understood that we 
have the assurance of the gentleman from California and the 
gentleman from Ohio that these men were actually subject to 
courts-martial and in the military service of the United States 
and were discharged. That, of course, would not be establish- 
ing any precedent. 

Mr. WELCH of California. Mr. Speaker, as a matter of 
fact prior to Admiral Dewey's withdrawal from Manila Bay 
he left 20,000 Krag-Jérgensen rifles with the Filipinos to pro- 
tect themselves against the Spaniards. During the uprising 
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under Aguinaldo, those rifles were turned on the men of the 
transports as they made landing from the transports. The 
small boats were manned by the transport workers. The 
transports had guns fore and aft, and it was the duty of the 
transport workers to man those guns, as they did. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WELCH of California. I yield. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. I understand these were regularly en- 
listed men and were honorably discharged. 

Mr. WELCH of California. They were. I have here some 
copies of the discharges. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Why is that not sufficient with refer- 
ence to the contention about establishing a precedent for the 
future of giving hospitalization to civilian employees? When 
these people are regularly enlisted and honorably discharged, 
that should be sufficient in itself. 

Mr. WELCH of California. We had felt so. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. But the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Srarrorp] strikes out the word 
“ discharged,” and makes the amendment apply to civilian em- 
ployees rather than military employees. 

Mr. STAFFORD. My proposed amendment, if I may have 
the attention of the gentleman from Indiana and of the Mem- 
bers of the House, proposes to strike out, in line 6 of the com- 
mittee amendment, “90 days or more.” 

Mr. JENKINS. For what reason does the gentleman want 
that stricken out? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Because I do not think we should grant 
hospitalization to those who served in a civilian capacity, as was 
stated by the Secretary of War in his letter, just by reason of 
having served 90 days or more on a chartered vessel. 

Mr. JENKINS. It would be better to have the “90 days” 
in there, to compel them to serve at least 90 days. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If a man, however, was injured in Govern- 
ment work, on a Government-owned or Government-operated 
vessel, the obligation is on the United States to take care of him. 

Mr. WELCH of California. We have accepted the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. MOUSER. We have no objection to that. 

Mr. COLLINS. Reserving the right to object, why did you 
leave out teamsters? 

Mr. WELCH of California. Because teamsters do not come 
under the provisions of the act, and it was not intended that 
they should. 

Mr. COLLINS. Civilian teamsters are in identically the 
same position as these men. Why favor transport sailors and 
ignore the teamsters? 

Mr. PALMER. Absolutely. 

Mr. MOUSER. Teamsters do not have honorable discharges 
from the Government. 

Mr. COLLINS. They are in identically the same class. 

Mr. MOUSER. How would the gentleman establish a record 
unless there is a record available in the War Department? 

Mr. COLLINS. There is another objection to the bill. These 
men transported troops, and that was the extent of their serv- 
ice. If Congress must give special benefits to them why not 
give benefits to all classes of seamen? All Classes of seamen 
should all be allowed to walk up to the table and take a slice 
of the pie. I do not attribute any extraordinary glory to a man 
simply because he happens to be a seaman in the military 
transport service. There is no reason to single out these par- 
ticular men. 

Mr. WELCH of California. I hope the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. Cottrns] will bear in mind that the men in the 
transport service wore the garb of the United States Govern- 
ment. They were subject to strict military rules, subject to 
court-martial, and they received honorable discharges. Team- 
sters or the stablemen who curried the teamster’s horses were 
not garbed in the uniform of the Government. 

Mr. COLLINS. The uniform does not mean anything to me. 

Mr. WELCH of California. So why extend it to include 
everybody? 

Mr. COLLINS. The uniform does not mean any more to me 
than a suit of overalls. 

Mr. McCORMACK of Massachusetts. Does the type of serv- 
ice which they rendered mean anything to the gentleman? 

Mr. COLLINS. It does not make any difference what the 
service is, provided it is the same type service. The service in 
these instances are identical. 

Mr. McCORMACK of Massachusetts. The gentleman does 
not mean to say that a man engaged in transporting troops 
renders the same type of service as a teamster? 

Mr. COLLINS. Why select those on transports? There are 
civilian seamen who have helped to transport as many troops 
as these people. 
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Mr. MOUSER. Some of these men served with men in the 


Navy. 

Mr. McCORMACK of Massachusetts. They were put on the 
vessel for the purpose of transporting munitions and troops and 
they incurred great danger. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I do not think this bill should 
pass, especially in its present shape. I ask, therefore, unani- 
mous consent that it go over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 


THE TRADITIONS OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES AND THB 
INDEPENDENCE OF GREECD 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I asi: unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks on House Resolution 193, and to include therein 
brief extracts from addresses by former Members of the House 
and by the President of the United States. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentlemen from New York [Mr. Frs]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
of the House of Representatives, on April 4, 1930, reported by 
a unanimous vote, House Resolution 193, introduced by me, 
extending congratulations to the Republic of Greece on the one 
hundredth anniversary of the independence of that nation. 

The resolution as originally introduced is as follows: 


House Resolution 193 


Wherens American citizens of Greek origin in the United States of 
America have contributed loyally to the progress and development of 
our Nation and the maintenance of our republican form of government; 
and 

Whereas the United States of America, through President Monroe, 
was the first Nation to extend its sympathy to the Greeks fighting for 
their independence; and 

Whereas the House of Representatives was the scene of the famous 
debates on the resolution moved by Daniel Webster on February 8, 1823, 
for “the appointment of an agent or commissioner to Greece whenever 
the President shall deem it expedient to make such appointment”; and 

Whereas the people of Greek origin throughout the world are planning 
to celebrate the centenary of the independence of Greece, beginning 
March 25, 1930, and extending over several months: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the House of Representatives of the United States of 
America extends to the Republic of Greece its best wishes and congratu- 
lations on the one hundredth anniversary of the freedom and independ- 
ence of Greece, won after a heroic struggle in the cause of Hberty and 
justice, resulting in the resumption of its equal station among the 
nations of the earth. 


The only amendment adopted was to strike out the last three 
lines, beginning with the word “ won,” on page 2, line 4, as being 
superfluous. 

The Government of the United States (the House of Repre- 
sentatives particularly) was closely identified with the heroic 
struggle waged by the people of Greece between 1821-1830, to 
regain their freedom and independence from the Turks. 

On the convening of Congress, in December, 1823, President 
Monroe made the revolution of Greece the subject of a portion of 
his annual message and on the 8th of December of the same year 
Daniel Webster moved the following resolution in the House of 
S for the appointment of a commissioner to 

reece : 


Resolved, That provision ought to be made by law for defraying the 
expense incident to the appointment of an agent or commissioner when- 
ever the President shall deem it expedient to make such appointment. 


The message of the President to Congress and the Webster 
resolution are believed to be the first official expressions favor- 
able to the independence of Greece uttered by any of the gov- 
ernments of Christendom and unquestionably tended to arouse 
public sentiment throughout the civilized world in behalf of the 
independence of Greece, which eventually led to the Battle of 
Navarino and the liberation of a portion of Greece from the 
Turkish yoke. 

President Monroe, in his message to Congress, not only called 
attention to the struggle of the Greeks for freedom, but ex- 
pressed his hope that they would succeed. The following is 
quoted from his message: 


A strong hope has been long entertained, founded on the heroic 
struggle of the Greeks, that they would succeed in their contest and 
resume their equal station among the nations of the earth. It is be- 
lieved that the whole civilized world takes a deep interest in their 
welfare. Although no power has declared in their favor, yet none, 
according to our information, has taken part against them. Their 
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cause and their name have protected them from dangers which might 
ere this haye overwhelmed any other people. The ordinary calculation 
of interest, and of acquisition with a view to aggrandizement, which 
mingle so much in the transactions of nations, seem to have had no 
effect in regard to them. From the facts which have come to our knowl- 
edge there is good cause to believe that their enemy has lost forever all 
dominion over them, that Greece will become again an independent 
nation. 


On January 19, 1824, Daniel Webster, then a Member of the 
House of Representatives, delivered his famous oration on the 
floor in behalf of his own resolution. The original print is now 
being shown at the Congressional Library in connection with the 
centenary celebration among the people of Greek origin in the 
United States. The following are extracts from Webster’s 
famous speech in behalf of independence for Greece: 


This free form of government, this popular assembly, the common 
council held for the common good—where have we contemplated its 
earliest models? This practice of free debate and public discussion, the 
contest of mind with mind, and that popular eloquence, which, if it 
‘were now here, on a subject like this, would move the stones of the 
Capitoh—whose was the language in which all these were first exhib- 
ited? Even the edifice in which we assemble, these proportioned col- 
umns, this ornamented architecture, all remind us that Greece has ex- 
isted, and that we, like the rest of mankind, are greatly her debtors. 
[This refers to the old House of Representatives, now Statuary Hall, 
surrounded by a fine colonnade of composite order.] But I have not 
introduced this motion in the vain hope of discharging anything of this 
accumulated debt of centuries. I have not acted upon the expectation 
that we, having inherited this obligation from our ancestors, should 
now attempt to pay it to those who may seem to have inherited from 
their ancestors a right to receive payment. My object is nearer and 
more immediate. I wish to take occasion of the struggle of an inter- 
esting and gallant people, in the cause of liberty and Christianity, to 
draw the attention of the House to the circumstances which have accom- 
panied that struggle, and to the principles which appear to have gov- 
erned the conduct of the great states of Europe in regard to it; and to 
the effects and consequences of these principles upon the independence 
of nations, and especially upon the institutions of free governments. 
What I have to say of Greece, therefore, concerns the modern, not the 
ancient; the living, and not the dead. It regards her, not as she 
exists in history, triumphant over time and tyranny and ignorance, but 
as she now is, contending, against fearful odds, for being and for the 
common privileges of human nature. 


Later on, in the same speech, Representative Webster used 
these bold and inspiring words: 


I think it right, too, sir, not to be unseasonable in the expression 
of our regard and, as far as that goes, in a manifestation of our 
sympathy with a long-oppressed and now struggling people. I am 
not of those who would, in the hour of utmost peril, withhold such 
encouragement as might be properly and lawfully given, and when 
the crisis should be past, overwhelm the rescued sufferer with kindness 
and caresses. 


The speech of Daniel Webster was not only a eulogy of the 
cause of the Greeks, but a bitter arraignment of the Holy 
Alliance as a league of despotic governments against all popu- 
lar aspirations toward constitutional government. 

Henry Clay ably supported, on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, the resolution offered by Daniel Webster, and 
made an even more spirited attack on the Holy Alliance, in 
which he declared that— 


The American people would not see without serious inquietude any 
forcible interposition of the allied powers of Europe in behalf of 
Spain, to reduce to their former subjection those parts of America 
which have proclaimed and established themselves, respectively, inde- 
pendent governments, and which have been solemnly recognized by 
the United States. 


Clay went on to denounce as “low and debased” those who 
did not “dare to express their sympathies with suffering 
Greece”; and finally defied them to go home if they “dared” 
to their constituents and tell them that their representative 
had “shrunk from the declaration of their own sentiments.” 

Roth Representatives Henry Clay and Daniel Webster, respec- 
tively, later served with distinction as Secretary of State of the 
United States. Sympathy for the Greek cause was widespread 
among the American people between 1821-1830, partly because 
Greece was fighting for its independence and partly owing to a 
classical interest in the country of Pericles, Leonidas, Phidias, 
and Aristotle. The real purpose of Representative Webster's 
speech was to set forth the true policy of the United States, 
which was not to interfere or take part in European affairs but 
to point out that at the same time we had an important duty 
to perform in exercising our proper influence on the public opin- 
ion of the world, 
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The speeches of Webster and Clay in behalf of liberty for the 
Greeks rank among the greatest of American orations and haye 
identified the House of Representatives with the independence 
of Greece. These orations are an important part of the inherit- 
ance and history of the House of Representatives. In view of 
this tradition, it is hoped that the House will carry on those 
traditions of the past in the cause of human liberty by passing 
unanimously House Resolution 193, expressing its congratula- 
tions upon the one hundredth anniversary of the freedom of the 
people of Greece from Turkish control. 

It might be interesting to know that the Greek Government 
appointed a special representative to attend our centenary cele- 
bration, held at Philadelphia in 1876. The following is the 
8 communication from the Greek Minister of Foreign 

a : 
MINISTRY OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 
Athens, Decomber 13, 1875. 
To Gen. JOHN MEREDITH READ, 
Minister Resident of the United States of America, 

Mr. MINISTER: Referring to my dispatch dated the 21st of March last, 
I bave the pleasure to inform you that the Royal Government, though 
regretting not to be able to take part in the Universal Exposition of 
Philadelphia, thinks it to be its duty to participate in the grand 
national féte that the United States will celebrate in commemoration of 
American independence by the appointment of Mr. D. Batassis, our 
consul general at New York, as the special representative of the Hellenic 
Government. 

I hope that you will see in this decision a sign of the interest that the 
Royal Government desires to manifest on this occasion to the Govern- 
ment of the United States, and that the sympathy so many times shown 
by the American Nation toward Greece will render it very easy for our 
representative to excuse our absence from the exhibition at Philadelphia, 

Please to accept, Mr. Minister, the assurance of my high consideration. 

ai A. A. ConTOSTAYLOS. 


The celebration of the centenary of the independence of 
Greece began on March 25, 1930—the same date as House Reso- 
lution 193 was introduced—and will continue until October, 
1930. The main celebrations are being held in Athens and in 
Grecian cities which took a prominent part in the war of inde- 
pendence. The present Turkish Government even has sent a 
special envoy to participate in the celebrations now beings held 
throughout Greece. 

The people of Greek descent in the United States are also 
celebrating the centenary of the freedom of their motherland. 
The half million people in the United States of Greek origin 
have contributed loyally to the progress and development of the 
United States and have at all times shown a whole-hearted 
devotion to our republican form of government. Their sons 
fought with patriotic fervor in the armed forces of the United 
States during the World War, and philhellenes throughout our 
ci era contributed their full share of blood and treasure toward 

ctory. 

The passage of House Resolution 193 would tend to perpetu- 
ate the traditional spirit of sympathy and friendship between 
the two nations and be appreciated by the people of Greek 
origin in the United States as an appropriate and friendly act. 

CADDO PARISH, NEAR SHREVEPORT, LA. 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was House Joint 
Resolution 200, authorizing acceptance of a donation of land, 
buildings, and other improvements in Caddo Parish, near 
Shreveport, La. 

The Clerk read the title of the resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the resolution? 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to 
accept title to such land, buildings, and other improvements in Caddo 
Parish, near Shreveport, La., as may be donated to the United States 
for the purpose of establishing and maintaining a pecan experiment 
station. 


The resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the vote by which the resolution was 
passed was laid on the table. 
GRANTING TO THE STATE OF WISCONSIN CERTAIN UNAPPROPRIATED 
PUBLIC LANDS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
1009) granting to the State of Wisconsin certain unappropriated 
public lands in meandered areas. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, 
consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 


Is there objection to the present 
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The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enaoted, eto., That all lands situated in the State of Wisconsin 
which were originally erroneously meandered and shown upon the offi- 
cial plats as water-covered areas to which, under the act of February 
27, 1925 (43 Stat. L. 1018), the State of Wisconsin has a preference 
right of entry, are hereby granted to the State of Wisconsin for the 
same purposes to which the surrounding or adjacent State lands are 
dedicated. Patents to such lands shall be issued to the State of Wis- 
consin upon its application and proof of possession made in the manner 
and within the time specified in the act of February 27, 1925: Provided, 
That where one or more claimants has a preference right of entry under 
said act, as well as the State of Wisconsin, the land to which such 
conflicting claims apply shall be divided between the State of Wisconsin 
and the other claimants in the manner provided in section 8 of the act 
of February 27, 1925: Provided further, That the provision in said 
Section 3 limiting the preference right of entry to an area not greater 
than 160 acres in one body to one applicant shall not apply to the State 
of Wisconsin. : 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE COLUMBIA RIVER 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
9434) to extend the times for commencing and completing the 
construction of a bridge across the Columbia River at or near 
Arlington, Oreg. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
to object, I want the Recorp to show that I am opposed to these 
toll bridge bills which are about to be considered. In justice 
to the promoters of the Arlington bridge, now before the House, 
I would like to inform the Members of the House I have a list 
of 25 or 30 bridge projects in which E. M. Elliott, the profes- 
sional toll-bridge promoter, says he controls the franchises, one 
of which is this franchise. I took the matter up with the gen- 
tleman from Oregon [Mr. Butter], author of this bill, about 
two weeks ago, and he corresponded with the mayor of the city 
of Arlington. The mayor has sent on the correspondence he had 
with E. M. Elliott, showing that Elliott did have an option on 
this franchise, but he let the option expire and the mayor refused 
to renew it, and Elliott now has absolutely nothing to do with 
this bridge. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Did he make any money out of it? 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. He says in his letter he spent 
thousands of dollars. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Did he get any money out of it? 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Not that I know of. 

Mr. BUTLER. Not a dollar. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. But aside from that I do not 
think these toll bridge bills should be passed. However, I do 
not propose to object to their consideration when they pro- 
vide for extensions of time. I do reserve the right to object to 
any new bills which are brought in from the committee until the 
committee brings in a bill amending the present bridge law. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Has the gentleman assured 
himself that Mr. Elliott will not benefit financially if this bill 
is passed? 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. In his letter Mr. Elliott is very 
much peeved because they will not let him in, as I understand 
it. Elliott is out and the action of the people of Oregon resulted 
from the information I made public relative to Elliott's activi- 
ties. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman put Mr. Elliott's letter 
in the Recorp? 

Mr. BUTLER. I will put it in the Recorp and the affidavit 
of the mayor of the town. 

Is there objection? 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That the times for commencing and completing the 
construction of a bridge across the Columbia River at or near Arlington, 
Oreg., authorized to be built by L. L. Montague, his heirs, legal repre- 
sentatives, and assigns, by the act of Congress approved December 15, 


1928, are hereby extended one and two years, respectively, from 
December 15, 1929. 


Sec, 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
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A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks by inserting in the Recor the affidavit of the 
mayor of Arlington, and two letters from Mr, Elliott, of the 
American Bridge & Ferry Co. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Oregon 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by 
inserting an affidavit and certain letters. Is there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. At this point in the Recorp, and including 
the letters from Mr. Elliott, the well-known bridge racketeer. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The affidavit and letters referred to follow: 


Know all men by these presents that the undersigned, L. L. Montague, 
of Arlington, Gilliam County, Oreg., is the present holder of the Fed- 
eral permit approved December 15, 1928, which permit by an act of 
Congress authorized the said L. L. Montague, his heirs, legal representa- 
tives and assigns, to construct a bridge across the Columbia River at 
or near Arlington, Oreg. 

That the undersigned does hereby warrant and affirm that E. M. 
Elliott and associates, who at one time held a 90-day option on the 
assignment to them of the permit above referred to, which option 
expired on April 2, 1929, have no interest or connection whatsoever in 
the bridge franchise herein referred to. That all negotiations with 
E. M. Elliott and associates or the American Bridge & Ferry Co., an- 
other Elliott concern, haye long since been canceled and are at this 
date null and void. 

The undersigned further warrants and affirms that it is not the in- 
tention of the said L. L. Montague to carry on any future negotiations 
with E. M. Elliott, his associates or representatives. Furthermore, the 
undersigned does hereby warrant that he has not encumbered, trans- 
ferred, or otherwise disposed of any part of the right, title, or interest 
granted to him by the terms of H. R. 13824, Seventieth Congress, and 
approved December 15, 1928, but that he is the sole owner thereof. 

L. L. MONTAGUE. 
STATE OF OREGON, 
County of Gilliam, ss: 

On this 24th day of March, 1930, before me personally appeared L. L. 
Montague, to me known to be the person described in and who exe- 
cuted the foregoing instrument, and he acknowledged that he executed 
the same as his free act and deed. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and official seal 
the day and date last above written. 

[sEAL.] D. L. LEMON, 
Notary Public for Oregon. 

My commission expires February 6, 1933. 

New Tonk, April 5, 1929, 
Mr. E. W. SNELL, 
City of Arlington, Arlington, Oreg. 

Dran Mn. SNELL: The writer was stunned this morning on checking 
his files to find that our 90-day assignment of franchise by you to us 
expired on April 2 rather than May 2, as we had supposed. 

This is most unfortunate, because we are making particularly good 
progress on your bridge at this time, and were you to see fit you could 
legally count us out of the picture were others to want to go back of 
us in the matter. 

However, we do not believe that you care to do such a thing, and 
that, knowing as you do our ability to perform and you having ap- 
praised yourself of the progress we have made ere this time, we believe 
you will see fit to give to us a suitable and safe extension of time. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Snell, it is unwise for us to undertake to do 
anything in a burry—that is to say, to commit ourselves and to make 
a start on the building of a bridge in 90 days. Ordinarily, it takes a 
year or two to get the thing going. 

Just now, however, our lawyers are in the throes of organizing a 
subsidiary company for the Arlington location, and I am going to permit 
them to go ahead on the hypothesis that you will grant us this fran- 
chise, permitting of our making good. 

Trusting that you will let us hear from you in this direction, 
telegraphically, with mail confirmation and copy of extension, we beg 
to remain, 

Very truly yours, 
AMERICAN BRIDGE & Furry Co., 
E. M. ELLIOTT, President. 


New YORK, April 11, 1929. 
Mr. E. W. SNELL, 
Arlington, Oreg. 

Dear Mr, SNELL: Your wire, reading as follows, Directors to-day 
decided not to grant extension of option,” is received. 

You men know your own business, and we wish you every success 
in the world; yet we are of the opinion you are, perhaps, making the 
wrong move, in that we are in a most excellent position to-day to go 
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ahead with your project and have associated companies interested, to 
the end that they have committed themselves to completing investi- 
gations and going ahead if the bridge is economically feasible. 

Then, too, the American Toll Properties Co. is in the humor to or- 
ganize a subsidiary company, the subsidiary company in question being 
that to own and operate the Arlington Bridge. 

We are somewhat of the opinion that the various individuals pro- 
curing a commitment from you in good faith at this time will find, 
with this particular bond market, that as time goes on they will be 
unable to finance your project. However, as we say, you know your 
own business; and if, later on, your bridge is still unbuilt and if you 
want us to go ahead and do what we can, we will be very glad indeed 
to take the matter up with you again. 

Of course, we are just more than ordinarily disappointed—we have 
spent many thousands of dollars on the Arlington location and to have 
it taken away from us in this fashion is difficult to reconcile. 

Again wishing you every success in the world, we beg to remain, 

Very truly yours, 
American BRIDGE & FERRY CO., 
By E. M. ELLIOTT, President. 


BRIDGE ACROSS LAKE CHAMPLAIN 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
9637) to extend the time for completing the construction of a 
bridge across Lake Champlain at or near Rouses Point, N. X., 
and a point at or near Alburg, Vt. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the time for completing the construction of 
a bridge across Lake Champlain at or near Rouses Point, N. ¥., and a 
point at or near Alburg, Vt., authorized to be built by Elisha N. Good- 
sell, by the act of Congress approved February 15, 1929, is hereby 
extended three years from February 15, 1930. 

Suc. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby reserved. 


With the following committee amendment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause down to and including line 
8, on page 1, and insert: 

“That the times for commencing and completing the construction 
of a bridge across Lake Champlain at or near Rouses Point, N. Y., 
and a point at or near Alburgh, Vt, authorized to be built by 
Elisha N. Goodsell, of Alburgh, Vt., his heirs, legal representatives, 
and assigns, by an act of Congress approved February 15, 1929, are 
hereby extended one and three years, respectively, from February 15, 
1930.” 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill, as amended, was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

The title was amended. 

BRIDGE ACROSS THE ST. CROIX RIVER 

The next b ess on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 9671) to extend the times for commencing and complet- 
ing the construction of a free highway bridge across the St. 
Croix River at or near Stillwater, Minn. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the times for commencing and completing 
the construction of the bridge across the St. Croix River, at or 
near Stillwater, Minn., authorized to be built by the State of Min- 
nesota and the State of Wisconsin, by act of Congress approved 
February 18, 1929, are hereby extended one and three years, respec- 
tively, from February 13, 1930. 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

BRIDGE ACROSS THE MISSISSIPPI BIVER 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
9672) to extend the times for commencing and completing the 
construction of a free highway bridge across the Mississippi 
River at or near Hastings, Minn. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 
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The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the times for commencing and completing the 
construction of the bridge across the Mississippi River, at or near 
Hastings, Minn., authorized to be built by the State of Minnesota, by 
the act of Congress approved January 14, 1929, are hereby extended one 
and three years, respectively, from January 14, 1930. 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
BRIDGE ACROSS THE OHIO RIVER 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
9805) to extend the times for commencing and completing the 
construction of a bridge across the Ohio River at Cairo, III. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the times for commencing and completing 
the construction of the bridge across the Ohio River at or near Cairo, 
III., authorized to be built by the Cairo Association of Commerce, by 
the Act of Congress approved March 6, 1928, and extended for one year 
by the act of Congress approved March 2, 1930, are hereby extended 
one and three years, respectively, from March 2, 1930, 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

With the following committee amendment: 

Page 1, in line 8, after the word“ hereby insert the word further.“ 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the yote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

BRIDGE ACROSS THE OHIO RIVER 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 9850) to extend the times for commencing and complet- 
ing the construction of a bridge across the Ohio River at or 
near New Martinsville, W. Va. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the times for commencing and completing the 
construction of a bridge across the Ohio River, at or near New Martins- 
ville, W. Va., authorized to be built by S. R. Cox, his heirs, legal repre- 
sentatives, and assigns, by an act of Congress approved March 2, 1929, 
are hereby extended one and three years, respectively, from March 2, 
1930. 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby expressly 
reserved. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

BRIDGE ACROSS THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
9901) to extend the times for commencing and completing the 
constructien of a bridge across the Mississippi River at or near 
the village of Clearwater, Minn. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the times for commencing and completing the 
construction of a bridge authorized by an act of Congress approved 
March 4, 1925, extended by acts of Congress approved February 26, 1926, 
February 16, 1928, and March 2, 1929, to be built by the State of Minne- 
sota, and the counties of Sherburne; Stearns, and Wright across the 
Mississippi River at or near the yillage of Clearwater, in the county of 
Wright, in the State of Minnesota, are hereby further extended one and 
three years, respectively, from February 16, 1930. 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby expressly 
reserved. 


With the following committee amendment: 
On page 1, in line 8, strike out the comma and the word “ Stearns.” 
The committee amendment was agreed to. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
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A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


BRIDGH ACROSS WABASH RIVER AT MOUNT CARMEL, ILL. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
9980) to extend the times for commencing and completing the 
construction of a bridge across the Wabash River at Mount 
Carmel, IN. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the time for commencing and completing 
the construction of the bridge across the Wabash River, at Mount Car- 
mel, Wabash County, III., authorized to be built by the State of IIlinois 
and the State of Indiana by the act of Congress, approved March 3, 
1925, heretofore extended by the acts of Congress, approved July 3, 
1926, March 2, 1927, March 29, 1928, and March 29, 1929, are hereby 
extended one and three years, respectively, from March 29, 1930. 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 1, line 3, strike out the word “time” and insert in lieu thereof 
the word “ times.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


PALO VERDE AND CIBOLA VALLEYS ON THE COLORADO RIVER 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
9442) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to make engi- 
neering and economic investigations and studies of conditions in 
Palo Verde and Cibola Valleys and vicinity on the Colorado 
River, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to ask the gentleman from California [Mr. Swine] 
what relation, if any, this project has to Boulder Dam in Colo- 
rado River? 

Mr. SWING. It has only an indirect relation in that that 
part of the Boulder Dam project known as the All-American 
Canal calls for the raising of the Laguna Dam, which is the 
head works or the diversion works of the Yuma reclamation 
project, height of some 7 or 8 or 9 feet, and the question is 
what effect the raising of the height of the diversion dam at 
Laguna will have upon the flow of the Colorado River in front 
of the Palo Verde and Cibola Valleys. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. This survey and investigation will be 
helpful? 

Mr. SWING. It will be helpful; yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
is there any necessity for this; in other words, does not the 
existing law permit the Secretary of the Interior, through the 
Reclamation Service, to make this study as one of the sec- 
ondary investigations? 

Mr. SWING. That would be my opinion, but the department 
seems to think it does not have the authority and the depart- 
ment prepared this bill because it was in doubt as to its au- 
thority. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The department prepared it at the request 
of the gentleman from California? 

Mr. SWING. I was interested in it. The question arises 
in this way. There is no reclamation involved in this survey. 
It is primarily a flood-control or a water-front protection prob- 
lem. On the Colorado River, as the gentleman knows, the War 
Department engineers, by mutual consent with the Reclama- 
tion Service, have taken no part in the study of the Colorado 
River. They have no surveys on it and no data on it. The 
Colorado River, because of the predominating—— 

Mr. CRAMTON. It stands by itself then. It is the only 
river in the United States that the War Department is not 
studying with respect to its irrigation possibilities. 

Mr. SWING. That is true. In the rivers and harbors bill 
passed several years ago it was by name exempted from the 
rivers authorized to be studied by the War Department. 

Mr. CRAMTON. It is too bad we did not exempt a great 
many others at the same time. 

Mr. SWING. That may be. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Then this is not to be taken out of the 
reclamation fund? 

Mr. SWING. No. 
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Mr. CRAMTON. How much is this survey going to cost? 

Mr. SWING. Very little. As a matter of fact, the data on 
this is practically all gathered now in the Reclamation Service 
office at Denyer. 

Mr. CRAMTON. An appropriation will be necessary? There 
is no appropriation out of the Treasury now in the hands of 
the Secretary of the Interior for this purpose? 

Mr. SWING. They thought if this law were passed they 
could use the fund for secondary surveys. They were not in- 
tending to ask an appropriation. 

Mr. CRAMTON. It will be taken up as one of the secondary 
investigations? 

Mr. SWING. After this authorization. 

Mr. CRAMTON. And then this project will be charged with 
the cost? 

Mr. SWING. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. What is the gentleman’s idea as to the 
effect of this bill? You not only have a survey provided for, 
but you direct that plans and estimates be prepared. Is it the 
thought of the gentleman that that will pretty well commit us 
to the project? 

Mr. SWING. I do not know. I am frank to say I know it 
will not commit the gentleman who is interrogating me. 

Mr, CRAMTON. The gentleman who is now doing the in- 
terrogating was inclined to object to it just for that reason, It 
looked to me that if we passed this bill then they would come 
in with a report and the gentleman from California and his 
associates are apt to urge that Congress has already committed 
itself to the project, and that we are just directing the plans 
to be drawn. 

Mr. SWING. I think it will have this status, may I reply, 
frankly, to the gentleman. It would have the status only of any 
one of some 30 or 40 survey bills that will come in under the 
rivers and harbors bill or any one of 20 or 30 surveys that will 
come in under the omnibus bill from the Flood Control Com- 
mittee. The only reason this comes in by itself, instead of in 
the rivers and harbors bill or in the flood control bill, is because, 
as I have already stated, the War Department engineers have 
not made a study and are not going to make a study of the 
Colorado River. 

Mr. CRAMTON. And any further legislation with reference 
to this project would probably come along with the general 
flood control bill or the river and harbor bill. 

Mr. SWING. I do not know as to that; it might. 
not say. 

Mr. CRAMTON. But the gentleman does not think the ex- 
penditure involved in the survey will be any large amount? 

Mr. SWING. Oh, very small. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I will reserve the right to oppose the legis- 
lation when it comes along. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Reserving the right to object, I want to 
ask the gentleman whether, eventually, this is for power 
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purposes. 
Mr. SWING. No; neither power nor land nor water, it is 
purely protection from the overflow of the Colorado River. 
Mr. LINTHICUM. And it is not for water-power purposes? 
Mr. SWING. No; it is just like the Mississippi River problem. 
Mr. COLLINS. Reserving the right to object, the report 
states that— 


The investigations authorized in this bill should be made by the De- 
partment of the Interior to give information required in preparing the 
plans for the all-American canal and to determine the relation between 
the water levels established by this canal and the river heights in Palo 
Verde and Cibola Valleys. 


Is the canal feature provided for in this bill? 

Mr. SWING. No; it is not in any way a part of this survey; 
that is another affair entirely. 

Mr. COLLINS. Why is it mentioned in the report? 

Mr. SWING. It is brought about in this way. The all- 
American canal will, in all probability, begin at the Laguna 
Dam, which is a diversion dam in the Colorado River. It 
checks the water up to a certain height in the river at which 
it can be diverted into the canal. It now diverts water which 
irrigates the Yuma reclamation project. It is proposed to raise 
this dam 8 or 9 feet and use it for the all-American canal as 
well as for the Yuma project. That will have the effect of 
slowing up the water in the river in front of this valley 40 or 
50 miles up the river. They want to study the effect of the 
increased height of the dam so as to know what effect the 
raising of the dam will have on the flood control problem of 
the Palo Verde Valley. 

Mr, COLLINS. The bill authorizes economic investigation 
and studies of conditions. Under the terms of this bill does 
the gentleman think an appropriation could be made to actually 
do the work? 

Mr. SWING. No; under this bill I do not think so. 
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Mr. COLLINS, The bill is very broad in its provisions. 

Mr. SWING. Yes; but it was prepared by the department 
and not myself. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby 
authorized to make all necessary engineering and economic investiga- 
tions and studies of conditions in the Palo Verde and Cibola Valleys 
and vicinity on the Colorado River in California and Arizona to deter- 
mine how best to protect the lands in this vicinity from damage by 
overflow and seepage. Report shall be made and plans and estimates 
prepared showing cost of additional works necessary, together with a 
statement of the value of works already constructed which can be 
merged with and made a part of a completed system. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
.A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


AUTHORIZING STATE OF CALIFORNIA TO BRING SUIT ON BEHALF OF 
INDIANS IN CALIFORNIA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
10081) to amend the act authorizing the attorney general of the 
State of California to bring suit in the Court of Claims on 
behalf of the Indians of California. 

The Olerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 7 of the act of May 18, 1928 (45 
Stat. L. 602), is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 7. For the purpose of determining who are entitled to be 
enrolled as Indians of California, as provided in section 1 hereof, the 
Seeretary of the Interior, under such rules and regulations as he may 
prescribe, shall cause a roll to be made of persons entitled to enrollment. 
Any person claiming to be entitled to enrollment may, within four years 
after the approval of this act, make an application in writing to the 
Secretary of the Interior for enrollment. At any time within five years 
of the approval of this act the Secretary shall have the right to alter 
and revise the roll, at the expiration of which time said roll shall be 
closed for all purposes and thereafter no additional names shall be 
added thereto: Provided, That the Secretary of the Interior, under such 
rules and regulations as he may prescribe, shall also cause to be made, 
within the time specified herein, a roll of all Indians in California other 
than Indians that come within the provisions of section 1 of this act.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


CONSTRUCTION OF A GRAVEL ROAD IN THE WALKER RIVER RESERVATION 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
5057) to provide for the construction of a gravel road in the 
Walker River Indian Reservation. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Reserving the right to object, have they 
got that authority now? 

Mr. ARENTZ. The question is a matter of appropriation— 
whether the appropriation of $250,000 for the construction of 
roads on the Indian reservations would preclude a Member of 
Congress from procuring an appropriation for a road in his 
State. For instance, $250,000 for the construction of roads on 
Indian reservations during the current year—$2,000 for the 
State of Nevyada—and I am assured that $2,000 is as much as 
the State will have for several years. 

This bill came before the Committee on Indian Affairs and 
we discussed it thoroughly, it was favorably reported out of 
the committee and placed on this calendar. It requires but one 
objection to prevent its passage this afternoon. In no other 
way could I bring this meritorious project to the attention of 
the House, the gentleman from New York, and the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Cramton]. This bill authorizes the ap- 
propriation of $25,000 for the construction of a road across one 
corner of the Walker River Indian Reservation. The Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs advises me in his report on this bill 
that although he sees the urgency of this construction there is 
at this time but $2,000 available from the annual fund of 
$250,000 allocated by the Congress for just such projects as 
this. How long must Nevada wait before this particular road 
is included in the yearly program? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Is not this a new policy? 

Mr. ARENTZ. No; I do not think a Member of Congress is 
ever precluded from bringing in a bill. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The report says: 


For road work on the Walker River Reservation during the present 
fiscal year only $2,000 be allotted, and if this appropriation is applied 
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to construction on the project there will still be needed more than 
$19,000 for the completion of the project. 


Mr, ARENTZ. This is simply a matter of appropriation. 
The passage of this bill will solve the problem, and at least will 
bring it to the attention of the Secretary of the Interior that 
this road is needed and in no other way can we bring it to the 
attention of the House. 

In other words, if an appropriation is made for the construc- 
tion of a road, or what not, over a term of years, and you wait 
and wait without getting any action, does the gentleman mean 
to say that he is justified in waiting until such time as the 
3 of the Interior thinks the road should be constructed? 

o not. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I think the gentleman can make his case 
before the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
the law that has been referred to under which $250,000 a year is 
appropriated was primarily a relief measure for the Indians, 
providing labor for them, and also to provide roads that are 
peculiarly for the use of the Indians themselves. It is not the 
thought under that law to build roads on Indian reservations 
to connect up with other through highways. The amount au- 
thorized in the law is not limited, more money may be appro- 
priated than $250,000. Any amount that Congress thinks wise 
may be appropriated in any year. So far $250,000 a year has 
been all that has been appropriated in any year, and, of course, 
as that is applied to a great many reservations, keeping in mind 
that it is a relief measure, requiring Indian labor entirely to 
be used, it is not possible to have a very large amount appor- 
tioned to any certain reservation. There is another bill pending 
in the House, known as the Colton bill, which is quite a differ- 
ent measure. That has in view the building of highways across 
the public lands other than national parks and national forests, 
but including Indian reservations. In the national parks and 
the national forests we are building highways, but otherwise on 
the public lands we are not. If that legislation should become 
law—I voted for it in this House and regretted its veto, and 
have had the hope that it might pass this Congress—it would 
give an opportunity for the construction of such a proposition 
as this, would it not? 

Mr. ARENTZ. Yes; but if this bill were enacted into law it 
would be laid before the gentleman as a justifiable cause, and 
the gentleman would say that this is one of the first things 
that we should take up. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Would the gentleman be willing to defer any 
appropriation by reason of this legislation until a general bill 
does become law? 

Mr. ARENTZ. If I felt that the general appropriation would 
be made before we adjourn, certainly; but I feel this bill should 
be passed, because the Indians have voiced their recommenda- 
tions. They want to sell their produce in Fallon, and they want 
the road connecting the east and west road with the road lead- 
ing through the ammunition depot at Hawthorne. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Frankly, I say that I have a great deal of 
sympathy with the gentleman in his desire to get this bill 
passed. I think we ought to have a general appropriation each 
year for the construction of needed links in highways on the 
public lands, lands that belong to the United States in these 
public-land States. No one would question the right of the gen- 
tleman who introduced this bill and promote it as he has done 
and in securing a favorable report from the committee. But 
I do not believe that we ought to single out individual cases. 
If this bill should pass, we will certainly have a flood of other 
bills, because other gentlemen from the West, like the gentleman 
from Nevada, are very alert in protecting the interests of their 
districts. I think the logical way is for this Congress to pass 
a general bill—the Colton bill, authorizing two or three million 
dollars a year for the construction of highways across public 
lands—and that being done, there is an opportunity for the de- 
partment to prepare a program. Whether this item would be 
one of the most urgent in that program, I do not know; but I 
am sure, if there was such an authorization, such a program, the 
gentleman from Nevada would be around to see that this item 
got proper consideration. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Am I right in believing that under exist- 
ing law the appropriation could be made? 

Mr. CRAMTON. That is my understanding. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Without the necessity for this bill? 

Mr. CRAMTON. That is my understanding. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Mr. Speaker, I do not care to take up any 
more time of the House. This is a busy day. I am very glad 
the gentleman has made the remarks that he has, admitting 
this has some merit and that the Colton bill should pass, and 
that we can expect favorable consideration of this if I person- 
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ally bring it before him at the next consideration of the appro- 
priation for this work. 
Mr. CRAMTON. I am not sure but that the gentleman goes 
a little farther than what I said would justify, but in any event 
I object. 
MAKING STAR-SPANGLED BANNER NATIONAL ANTHEM 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
14) to make The Star-Spangled Banner the national anthem of 
the United States of America. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

BRIDGE ACROSS SCHUYLKILL RIVER, PA. 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
9931) granting the consent of Congress to Berks County, State 
of Pennsylvania, to construct, maintain, and operate a free 
highway bridge across the Schuylkill River. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to 
the commissioners of Berks County, Pa., to construct, maintain, and 
operate a free highway bridge and approaches thereto across the Schuyl- 
kill River, at a point suitable to the interests of navigation, at or near 
the westerly end of Buttonwood Street in the city of Reading, Pa., and 
connecting at or near the easterly end of Valley Street in the bor- 
ough of West Reading, in Berks County, Pa., in accordance with the 
provisions of an act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of 
bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 

Src, 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby expressly 
reserved. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

The title was amended to read: “A bill granting the consent of 
Congress to Berks County, State of Pennsylvania, to construct, 
maintain, and operate a free highway bridge across the Schuyl- 
kill River at or near Reading, Pa.” 


BRIDGE ACROSS ALLEGHENY RIVER, RED HOUSE, N. Y. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
9988) granting the consent of Congress to the State of New 
York to construct, maintain, and operate a free highway bridge 
across the Allegheny River at or near Red House, N. Y. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill. as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to 
the State of New York to construct, maintain, and operate a free high- 
way bridge and approaches thereto across the Allegheny River, at a point 
suitable to the interests of navigation, at or near Red House, Cattaraugus 
County, N. ¥., in accordance with the provisions of an act entitled “An 
act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” 
approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


REPEAL OF OBSOLETE STATUTES 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
10198) to repeal obsolete statutes and to improve the United 
States Code. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask a question 
with reference to this bill. It is a question that is highly im- 
portant, even if the bill goes over. This bill repeals obsolete 
statutes, of which there are many. When this bill was reported 
I sent a copy of it down to the Interior Department, asking 
the department to report on the repeal of such items as affected 
that department. I received a statement from the department 
which does not seem at hand, although I thought I had it—a 
statement that indicated that the question was rather new to 
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that department. They had checked the bill over and agreed 
with Mr. FrrzGERALp upon amendments to this bill. 

The question I want to ask is this: Did the committee in the 
consideration of this bill submit it to the various departments, 
to other departments, to ascertain their views with reference 
to it? 

Mr. COLTON, There was a subcommittee of the Committee 
on the Public Lands appointed to make investigations in relation 
to this bill, and it has not yet completed its investigations. I pre- 
sume it is very much surprised at the appearance of the bill 
on the calendar. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be passed over without prejudice. 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. Permit me to say that all the rec- 
ommendations of the Interior Department and of the Agricul- 
ture Department were adopted. As a member of the Committee 
on the Public Lands, I may answer to its chairman [Mr. 
Corton], every law that was covered in connection with public- 
land legislation was checked over by me as a member of this 
subcommittee. I am quite sure that the Subcommittee on the 
Public Lands will approve of our action, for we deleted every 
section that produced a controversial question that came be- 
fore us. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Has it been referred to the other depart- 
ments, the War and Navy and Commerce Departments? 

Mr. STAFFORD, The report shows that it was referred to 
the War and Navy and Interior Departments. Why was it not 
referred to the other departments? 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. It was referred only to those de- 
partments that have to do with the legislation involved. You 
will probably find in the committee report the reports of the 
departments, as well as the report of the Legislative Bureau, 
that checks have been made on every statute which is intended 
to repeal here. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If it is not in violation of the rules of the 
House, I will ask the gentleman what action, if any, was taken 
by the committee in passing judgment on the views of the legis- 
lative counsel and the views of the Interior Department? 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. Where there was no complete con- 
currence between the departmental report and that of the legis- 
lative counsel the committee considered their views and passed 
on each section, and as to all sections included in this bill, it 
was decided the statute was, in fact, obsolete and ought to be 
repealed, notwithstanding one or the other refrained from full 
concurrence. Upon resubmission, no objections have been re- 
ceived, and each section in this bill ought to be repealed. Such 
repeal does not affect any rights or liabilities in existence at 
this date on account of the effectiveness of the statutes sought 
to be repealed. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I find that in a few instances there is a 
slight difference of opinion between the view of the legislative 
counsel and the opinion of the department. 

Mr. STAFFORD. May I ask the gentleman what action the 
committee took when there was a divergence of opinion, not 
unanimity of opinion, between the department’s view and the 
legislative counsel's view? 

Mr. BATON of Colorado. So far as their action was reported 
in this bill the committee thought a repeal should be made when 
there was unanimity of opinion between the legislative counsel 
and the department. Wherever there was any controversy, each 
of such sections was deleted from the bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

NATIONAL HYDRAULIC LABORATORY 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 8299) authorizing the establishment of a national hy- 
draulic laboratory in the Bureau of Standards of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and the construction of a building therefor. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I have difficulty in bringing myself into accord with this legis- 
lation. As a number of our universities have laboratories 
equipped for doing the same character of work, and in view 
of the fact that the Bureau of Standards shows a tendency to 
invade the work and functioning of private institutions, I think 
we should go slowly in authorizing these all-controlling investi- 
gations, 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Does the gentleman from Wis- 
consin mean that the investigations contemplated by this bill 
are all-controlling? 
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Mr. STAFFORD. It means all-controlling. During the con- 
sideration of the appropriation bill carrying appropriations for 
the Bureau of Standards I took occasion to point out some of 
the frivolous work that the Bureau of Standards is engaged in, 
I do not undervalue some of the work they are engaged in, but 
I doubt if we should stand sponsors for every character of 
special laboratory work, 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. I think the genfleman mis- 
understands my query as to all-controlling. I meant all- 
controlling with respect to the operations of this bill. The 
Bureau of Standards can not begin to operate under the 
provisions of this bill unless it is requested to do so by the 
Secretary of any department concerned. 

Mr. STAFFORD. This bill is intended primarily, in my 
judgment, to extend the activities of the War Department, and 
particularly those of the Corps of Engineers. I am informed 
authoritatively that nearly all the engineers in the War De- 
partment, save the Chief of Engineers, are opposed to this bill 
because they think it is a needless expenditure, as the work 
can be undertaken in the field. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. I will not address myself to 
the objection of the gentleman myself, but will call to witness 
a man whose far-reaching knowledge, outstanding ability as 
an engineer, whose commanding position in world affairs 
before he reached the most exalted position on earth, the 
Presidency of the United States, enabled him as then Secretary 
of Commerce to speak with an authority and learning which 
are not among my gifts, in a letter to Senator Jones, chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Commerce, in reference to a 
similar bill to which he gave the highest indorsement that 
clear and forceful language can convey. That letter is in the 
report which accompanies this bill, and I hope that the gentle- 
man will read it, if he has not already done so, for he is one 
of the most industrious and painstaking of Congressmen. 

I suppose the gentleman has read that letter to the Hon. 
W. L. Jones, chairman of the Senate Committee on Commerce, 
by the then Secretary of Commerce, Mr. Herbert Hoover, and 
which, in my judgment, is so convincing as to overcome and 
remove all objections that might otherwise be urged against its 
passage by unanimous consent. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Reserving the right to object—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from New 
York object to the request of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. STAFFORD] ? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes; Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to 
object. The gentleman's objection is entirely different from my 
objection, and I can not conceive of Army engineers or any other 
reputable engineer refusing laboratory assistance. It seems 
idle and nonsensical to provide a hydraulic laboratory, the 
very purpose of which is to assist in the great flood-relief work 
which we have undertaken, and then write in this bill a proviso 
whereby they can not give advice if they see the Army engineers 
are doing something that is wrong. That is absolutely silly and 
childish. No group of engineers will refuse scientific assistance 
when they can get it, and, to now write into this bill a proviso 
saying, “ You must not give advice unless the Army engineers 
ask you to do so in writing,” is nonsensical. I do not see the 
necessity of that limitation. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. The purpose is to have it so that 
the Army engineers can still control the work. If we did not 
do this, these men might try to supersede the Army engineers. 
That is all that is intended. There is no harm in it 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I think there is a great deal of harm in it. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. The answer to that is clear. 
This makes for cooperation and coordination and that harmony 
of spirit and action that always produces the best results. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Then why write into the bill that unless 
they are requested to do so in writing they must sit idly by 
and not offer assistance which Congress wanted them to give? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. On the contrary, they would 
not sit idly by. They would not devote themselves to that 
department which has no need for their services, and thereby 
be able to give the department which needed their assistance 
the most efficient service. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I yield. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Allow me to answer the suggestion made 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD]. If this 
hydraulic laboratory solved even one problem of importance in 
flood engineering the solution of that single problem would 
more than pay the cost of $350,000. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. I agree to that fully. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Now, let us go to the next problem. Of 
course, the engineers are doing the work on flood control in 
the field, and for the improvement of rivers and harbors, It 
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would be an impossible situation to have two heads do the same 
undertaking. There must be one who is at the head of it. 
As to the question raised by the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. LAGUARDIA], this bill proposes that there shall not be any 
conflict; that there shall not be two in authority at the same 
time; that there shall not be dual heads; that the engineers 
shall have a right to consult, as every other department of the 
Government shall have the right to consult, the hydraulic lab- 
oratory whenever they have a problem which is within the 
scope of the work of that laboratory. The purpose is to give 
them the right to consult, but the purpose is not to compel 
them to consult except where they have problems. 

We have conducted very elaborate hearings and every phase 
of this matter was gone into. The Chief of Engineers, who was 
at the head of the engineers at the time this bill was first 
proposed, was opposed to it. He believed that the work could 
best be done in the field. He believed that we had hydraulic 
laboratories in this country as efficient, as far advanced in the 
art, affording as great facilities, as those in Europe or anywhere 
else in the world. He believed, that as far as engineers were 
concerned, if they had problems, they could present them to 
Cornell, for instance, which has a laboratory, or any of the 
other universities. The University of Iowa has a laboratory. 
He believed that as to the greater number of the problems, the 
major problems, they could better be served in the field in 
similitude, creating exactly the same condition with the 
locality, so that it could be done, instead of transferring it to 
Washington. That was his feeling. 

Then came a change in the Chief of Engineers. A new man 
became chief. He took exactly the opposite view, and he 
believed that we should have governmental study and a 
governmental place, where these hydraulic questions could be 
studied; that it should be an independent laboratory; that it 
should not be subject to the engineers; and on the other hand, 
that the engineers should not be subject to the laboratory; that 
the engineers should have the right to consult, and it would be 


‘the duty of the laboratory to advise, but that they should not 


go into or invade the province of the engineers and attempt to 
control, or operate, the work in the field. That was the purpose 
of this provision in the bill. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I yield. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman has explained the pur- 
pose of the bill but he has not answered my objection to the 
proviso. The gentleman has properly stated that one test on 
the part of this laboratory would fully compensate the Govern- 
ment for the entire investment, and properly so; but the gentle- 
man overlooks the fact that the failure of one test might cost 
this Government untold millions. I can understand that the 
engineers of the Army do not desire any interference. 

But the purpose of this laboratory is not to go out and con- 
struct works. It is simply a research laboratory. Now, why 
should they be prevented from making a test and study, unless 
they are requested to do so in writing? I will say to the gen- 
tleman from New York that I do not believe the engineers of 
the Army know it all, and if any of the big engineers care to go 
on record and say they do not want advice that is their own 
responsibility. If you want to prevent this laboratory from 
getting advice unless they ask for it, why not say so? I do not 
object to that, but do not prevent them from making tests and 
studies. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I do not think we do that. Will the gentle- 
man read the language? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. It says: 

Provided, That no test, study, or other work on a problem or prob- 
lems connected with a project the prosecution of which is under the 
jurisdiction of any other bureau or department of the Government shall 
be undertaken. 


If you want to say that no advice shall be given unless it is 
requested, all right, go ahead and do so, Then we can fix the 
responsibility on the engineers of the War Department. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. We will accept the amendment suggested by 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, this is the first time this bill 
has been under consideration in the House. I ask unanimous 
consent that it may go over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

ASSISTANT CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
7933) to provide for an Assistant Chief of Naval Operations. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 
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Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object— 
and I think I shall cbject—this means an additional promo- 
tion, does it not? 

Mr. MILLER. No, sir. 

Mr. COLLINS. We have 55—— 

Mr. MILLER. No; 15 and 5. 

Mr. COLLINS. We have 55 rear admirals now and 3 extras, 
and then 9 in the staff, and 1 extra there, and this will give us 
another one, will it not? 

Mr. MILLER. No. There is no promotion of any kind. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. We have some eighty-odd thousand 
men in the Navy. 

Mr. COLLINS. I know; and we have a large number of ad- 
mirals, too. The report says this is going to cost $2,200 per 
annum more, according to the report of the committee. 

Mr. EVANS of California. Not annually. That may happen 
at this particular time but it will not the next appointment, 
because the man will only draw the highest pay of his rank. 

Mr. COLLINS. I am only going by the report of the com- 
mittee, N 

Mr. MILLER. The situation is this: Every other bureau of 
the Navy, with the exception of the Bureau of Naval Opera- 
tions, has an assistant. It is a curious fact that the bureau 
which controls the operations of the entire Navy has never 
had an assistant to take the place of the chief of the bureau 
when he is temporarily absent because of illness or any other 
reason, so that the bureau may function uninterruptedly, as 
is the case in every other bureau. 

Mr. COLLINS. You have a man now whois performing that 
duty. 

Mr. MILLER. In the department they have a curious way 
of supplying this man to take the place of the Chief of Naval 
Operations. 

Mr. COLLINS. If this bill should pass, the only difference 
would be that this officer would have the right to sign his own 
name, whereas now he signs the name of the Secretary of the 
Navy. That is the only difference. 

Mr. MILLER. I do not think the gentleman quite under- 
stands the situation. There is no one in the Navy Department 
to-day who can sign the name of the Chief of the Bureau of 
Operations. 

Mr. COLLINS. Oh, yes; I do understand. There is a man 
who is acting as assistant chief. 

Mr. MILLER. There is a man who is in charge. 

Mr. COLLINS. And the only difference is that he will be 
given $2,200 more than he is now receiving, and that is the only 
reason for the bill. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. He is getting what? 

Mr. COLLINS. The only difference will be to give him $2,200 
a year more than he is now getting. 

Mr. MILLER. I do not think promotion has anything to do 
with it. 

Mr. COLLINS. That is what will actually happen in this 
particular case. 

Mr. EVANS of California. In this particular case at this par- 
ticular time. It happens that the man who is acting in this 
capacity happens to be of a lower rank. 

Mr. COLLINS. And he will get more money if this bill 
passes? 

Mr. EVANS of California. At this particular time the Chief 
of Naval Operations is ill. He had a slight stroke of paralysis 
some two months ago, but he has been returned to light duty, as 
I understand. However, there is every reason for the passage 
of this bill at this time. 

Mr. COLLINS. The main reason for this bill is to get this 
gentleman, $2,200 more than he is now receiving. 

Mr. HALE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLINS. Yes. 

Mr. HALE. There is no desire to create any promotion and 
there is no increase in pay. If a man is assigned there is no 
promotion, but he receives only the highest pay of his rank. 

Mr. COLLINS. I understand that; but he does actually get 
$2,200 more per annum. 

Mr. HALE. And every other bureau in the Navy Depart- 
ment has precisely this law in precisely the same terms, and I 
would like to read it to the gentleman from Mississippi. Here is 
a statement showing what other bureaus have: 

That an officer of the Navy not below the rank of commander may be 
detailed as assistant to the Chief of Bureau of Navigation in the Navy 
Department, and such officer shall receive the highest pay of his 
grade, and, in case of the death, resignation, absence, or sickness of the 
chief of the bureau, shall, unless otherwise directed by the President, 
as provided by section 179 of the Revised Statutes, perform the duties 
of such chief until his successor is appointed or such absence or sickness 
shall cease, 
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So every other bureau has a legal status as to an assistant 
chief. All that is desired here, and nothing more, is to place the 
assistant to the Chief of Naval Operations in a legal status, 
which he does not have now, so that a man who may be assigned 
to that duty may know he has a legal status, receive the train- 
ing, and be ready to perform the duties when the emergency 
arises. That is all there is to this bill. 

Mr. COLLINS. And get a larger pay than he would other- 
wise, 

Mr. HALE. Not at all; the gentleman is entirely misin- 
formed, if he thinks this is a promotion bill or an increase in 
pay bill. It is nothing of the sort. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. All that is proposed under this bill is to 
give the man who is appointed assistant to the Chief of Naval 
Operations the authority of that position, which he does not have 
at this time. 

Mr. COLLINS. I know exactly what this bill proposes to do. 
I understand its provisions as well as you gentlemen do. This 
man will be the Assistant Chief of Staff of the Navy, and the 
staff of the Navy is charged with the operations of the fleet 
and with the preparation and the readiness of plans for its use 
in time of war. This is the General Staff of the Navy, and this 
man will be the Assistant Chief of Staff. 

Mr, HALE. Yes; and he may be a captain, and if a captain 
is designated he remains a captain. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. He will have authority of law for what- 
ever he does in that position. 

Mr. HALE. That is all. 

Mr. COLLINS. He has authority to act now. 

Mr. CRAMTON. What is the meaning of this clause, “shall 
receive the highest pay of his rank”? 

Mr. HALE. That makes it uniform with the assistant chiefs 
of the other bureaus. 

Mr. CRAMTON. That is, he will get more pay by reason of 
this bill than he would otherwise. 

Mr. HALE. Possibly, but not probably. 

Mr. COLLINS. And perform exactly the same service he is 
now performing. 

Mr. HALE. If he is an admiral he can not get more pay. 

Mr. CRAMTON. There is one thing I want to call attention 
to which is a very bad situation, so far as the Treasury is con- 
cerned, with respect to all of these bureau chiefs. I have in 
mind the Army, but I suppose the Navy is not behind the 
Army at all in this respect. We authorize an officer of the 
Army who becomes chief of a certain bureau—for instance, the 
Militia Bureau or the Cavalry Bureau or the Chemical War- 
fare—to hold a certam rank higher than his previous rank 
while he occupies such position. This gives him a much higher 
salary while he holds the position, and then at the end of his 
service as Chief of Chemical, Warfare—and I presume the 
same thing prevails in the Navy, and this is what I want to 
find out—he has his option of going back to his old rank or 
being retired at the rank of major general. 

Mr. MILLER. If he is subject to retirement. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The result is that every one of these men, 
just as he becomes most valuable to the country, is practically 
forced into retirement at this very high rate of pay, and at an 
early age. 

Mr. HALE. He can not do that in the Navy, because he has 
to be selected for promotion anyway, and he is not promoted by 
this bill. He is simply given legal authority, in case of an 
emergency, to act in the place of the Chief of Naval Operations, 
nothing more. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Then the same situation as to special com- 
missions, increased rates of pay, and special privileges of retire- 
ment does not obtain in the Navy as in the Army? 

Mr. HALE. It certainly does not in this particular case, I 
will say to the gentleman. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. It is my understanding that at the present 
time there is no authority of law for the appointment of an 
assistant chief of operations, and there is authority of law for 
assistants to all the other chiefs of bureau. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I want to say that this system in the Army 
is not only an unfair drain on the Treasury but is a blow at 
the efficiency of the Army in forcing the retirement of their 
most yaluable officers at an early age, and I do not propose to 
let any bill go by here that will extend this program further. 

Mr. HALE. The gentleman need have no concern on that 
score with respect to this bill. 

Mr. COLLINS. The only excuse for this bill is the fact that 
this man will get a larger salary and that other assistants in the 
Navy are getting it. 

I object, Mr. Speaker. 
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HEROES OF THE FIGHT AGAINST YELLOW FEVER 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
4124) to honor the memory of the heroes of the fight against 
yellow fever. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
these men or their families are pensioned now to the extent of 
$1,500 a year. Is not that true? 

Mr. McSWAIN. I think so. 

Mr. COLLINS. A gold medal was given each and the Cuban 
Government has giyen them around $200 or $300, or perhaps 
more, and now the gentleman proposes to erect a monument to 
them costing $100,000. 

Mr. MoSWAIN. Yes. Now, will the gentleman permit me to 
make a statement? 

Mr. COLLINS. Yes. 

Mr. MoSWAIN. What is being done by way of pension is for 
the benefit of the living and not the dead. This bill will not 
benefit the dead, but this is for the benefit of the millions of 
people who are expected to visit, and in all probability will 
visit, the Arlington Cemetery, and here is the motive behind it 
as conceived by me, and I alone conceived it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MoSWAIN. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Does not the gentleman believe it would 
be a greater memorial to the memory of these men if we took 
the $100,000 and devoted it to further research work? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Well, I do not know about that. This is the 
reason for my conceiving this notion that I am glad has met the 
approval of so many people. 

As people visit the Arlington Cemetery now, and you will 
see them there to-day by the thousands, they are all impressed 
solely with the thought of the glorious achievements of war, and 
my idea was to devote a plot of ground, beautifully ornamented, 
with a striking and conspicuous monument, on which would be 
inscribed a testimonial to the self-sacrificing devotion and hero- 
ism of these 22 men who risked their lives in time of peace to 
promote the cause of humanity. 

The fact that these 22 private soldiers were willing to risk 
their lives to enable the doctors to ascertain by exclusion the 
means of propagating yellow fever will annually save 10,000 or 
more lives. As the gentlman well knows, we never could have 
dug the Panama Canal but for the success over yellow fever 
made possible by the sacrifice of these men in undertaking the 
experiment, sleeping in beds in the room where Cubans had 
died of yellow fever, and some of these men had injected into 
their own circulation blood taken from the bodies of Cubans 
suffering from yellow fever. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, I agree with everything the gentleman 
says, but the question is whether the memory of these men 
could not be better accomplished by using the $100,000 for fur- 
ther research than in building monuments. 

Mr. COLLINS. Bear in mind, we are giving each one of 
them or their families $1,500 a year. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And properly so. 

Mr. COLLINS. And in addition the Congress has given each 
a gold medal costing around $250 each, and Cuba and other 
countries have given them medals and money, and now we are 
asked to appropriate $100,000 to erect a monument to them, and 
the man that actually discovered the cause of yellow fever is not 
included. 

Mr. McSWAIN. I do not say that a single one of these pri- 
vate soldiers discovered it, but I can say that no man could have 
discovered it, could never have absolutely demonstrated the 
means of overcoming yellow fever, unless some man or some 
human being had been willing to subject himself to the fever at 
the risk of his life. I would have no objection to spending not 
only a thousand dollars but millions of dollars if need be in 
order to permit science to make this discovery. 

Here is the purpose of this—it is to inspire—it may inspire 
thousands of people now living to be willing to do some such 
thing which these 22 men did. 

Mr. COLLINS. Why not inspire persons to be worthwhile 
civilians—why single out warriors? Doctor Finlay, the man 
who actually discovered the cause of the disease and the methods 
of infection, was a civilian, and you do not include him in the 
list. Is this because he was a civilian? 

Mr. MoSWAIN. He was a Cuban doctor at Habana; he was 
not an American citizen. I think Dr. Walter Reed made his dis- 
covery after some suggestions by Dr. Finlay. Even if he is not 
an American citizen, if his friends would be willing to have his 
body brought here I am willing that he should be included. 
TES OHNE He is listed by the Library of Congress as an 

can. 
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Mr. McSWAIN. Doctor Finlay never had the poisonous 
germs injected into his circulation; but, Cuban or not, I would 
not detract from his fame. 

Now, of course, there may be a difference of opinion as to 
whether or not this is the -very wisest way to honor their 
memories, but I think this is one of the ways, and I for one 
am willing to honor their memory in two or more ways. Yel- 
low fever was the scourge of the entire country. At one time 
it drove Congress out of Philadelphia. 

Mr. FULMER. Down in my district we have a man, Charles 
G. Sonntag, that offered his services in the Spanish-American 
War and also offered his services for taking this test, and 
to-day, although he has a stature of 6 feet, he is mentally and 
physically unfit to do anything and has to have a guardian to 
look after his business because of the fact that he subjected 
himself to this test. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Does he not draw any pension? 

Mr. FULMER. He draws a pension of $125 a month. 

Mr. COLLINS. Doctor Goldsborough, connected with the 
Public Health Service, was a civilian, He discovered the cause 
of pellagra. We do not find anybody offering to erect a monu- 
ment to him. 

Dr. Crawford W. Long performed the first recorded operation 
with ether as anesthetic; why not erect a monument to him? 

Dr. Andrew Taylor Still was the founder of osteopathy ; why 
forget him? And let us remember Pasteur, Curie, Jenner, 
Lister, Harvey, Hahnemann, Flexner, Ehrlich, Eberth, and 
others. They served humanity. 

Mr, LINTHICUM. I want to say to the gentleman that to- 
morrow at 12 noon at Continental Memorial Hall there will be 
held a celebration of the 80th birthday of Dr. William H. 
Welch of the Johns Hopkins Medical School. It was under 
Doctor Welch that Doctor Reed and Doctor Carroll studied. It 
was in consultation with Doctor Welch and Doctor Sternberg 
that Doctor Reed outlined his plans which meant so much to 
humanity. Doctor Flexner, head of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, also studied under Doctor Welch, as did many of the noted 
scientists who became discoverers in the field of medicine. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


HYDROGRAPHIC OFFICE AT HONOLULU, HAWAII 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
1222) to establish a hydrographic office at Honolulu, Territory 
of Hawaii. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


CHECKING AND ARRASTRE CHARGES ON GOODS SHIPPED TO THE 
PHILIPPINES 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
6127) to authorize the payment of checking charges and arrastre 
charges on consignment of goods shipped to Philippine Islands. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


STOCK-RAISING HOMESTEADS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 3820) to amend section 1 of the act entitled “An act to 
provide for stock-raising homesteads, and for other purposes,” 
approved December 29, 1916. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
why did the committee strike out the proviso originally incor- 
porated in the bill? 

Mr. BARBOUR. The proviso without compensation to the 
entryman? 

Mr. STAFFORD. No; it is about the matter of providing for 
the protection of the Government in case of the reservation of 
oil and gas lands. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Speaker, the bill was submitted to the 
Interior Department, and the Interior Department recommended 
certain changes in the language, which went to practically the 
entire substance of the bill. The department’s recommendation 
contained a proviso at the end that the minerals should be 
reserved to the United States, with the right to prospect for 
and mine the same without compensation to the entryman, his 
heirs, or assigns. 

That went further than the law which this act amends. I 
took that up with the Secretary of the Interior, and after con- 
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sidering the matter, he felt that the general law affecting all 
entries contained sufficient protection for everyone concerned, 
and he did not insist on that part of the proviso. 

Mr. COLTON. And the committee amendment—— 

Mr. STAFFORD. Met the ambiguity raised by the commis- 
sioner? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And the committee followed in that way 
the recommendation of the department? 

Mr. COLTON. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the reservation 
of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etoc., That section 1 of the act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for stock-raising homesteads, and for other purposes,” approved 
December 29, 1916, is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“That from and after the passage of this act it shall be lawful for 
any person qualified to make entry under the homestead laws of the 
United States to make a stock-raising homestead entry for not exceeding 
640 acres of unappropriated, unreserved public lands in reasonably com- 
pact form: Provided, however, That the land so entered shall thereto- 
fore have been designated by the Secretary of the Interior as stock- 
raising lands’: Provided further, That for the purposes of this act 
lands withdrawn or reserved as valuable for oil or gas shall not be 
deemed to be appropriated or reserved unless such lands shall be within 
the limits of the geologic structure of a producing oil or gas field, and 
any patent therefor shall contain a reservation to the United States 
of all minerals in said lands and the right to prospect for, mine, and 
remove the same.” 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 2, line 4, strike out “ Provided further, That for the purposes 
of this act lands withdrawn or reserved as valuable for oil or gas shall 
not be deemed to be appropriated or reserved unless such lands shall 
be within the limits of the geologic structure of a producing oil or gas 
field, and any patent therefor shall contain a reservation to the United 
States of all minerals in said lands and the right to prospect for, mine, 
and remove the same” and insert in lieu thereof the following: “ Pro- 
vided, further, That for the purposes of this act lands withdrawn or 
reserved solely as valuable for oil or gas, other than naval petroleum re- 
serves, shall not be deemed to be appropriated or reserved unless such 
lands shall be within the limits of the geologie structure of a producing 
oil or gas field, and any patent therefor shall contain a reservation to 
the United States of all minerals in said lands, and the right to pros- 
pect for, mine, and remove the same.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to; and the bill as 
aniended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the yote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


CONSTRUCTION OF ROADS IN NATIONAL FORESTS 


Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of H. R. 10379, to amend the act 
entitled “An act to provide that the United States shall aid the 
States in the construction of rural post roads, and for other 
purposes,” approved July 11, 1916, as amended and supple- 
mented, and for other purposes, which is on the Union Calendar, 
No. 253. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asserts that this is a matter 
of emergency? 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, this bill is the regular authori- 
zation for the building of roads through forests, and has here- 
tofore been on the regular Federal-aid authorization road bill. 
This time, however, it was left off because some legislation was 
attached to it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Is not this a direct appropriation? The 
bill provides for “the following additional sums” and then 
says: 

The sum of $12,500,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1932; the 
sum of $12,500,000 for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1933. 


Mr. DOWELL. No; it states that it is an authorization only. 
It is the regular authorization that is passed always before an 
appropriation can be made. 

Mr. COLTON. If the gentleman will yield, it will require an 
appropriation by the Congress before anything is done. 

Mr. DOWELL. The reason for its passage at this time is 
this: The appropriation, if it is made later, will commence on 
the 1st of July of this year. This bill must be passed by both 
Houses and an appropriation must be made in accordance with 
the authorization in this bill. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Who will do the actual construction? 
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Mr. DOWELL. The Federal Government. This has been 
approved both by the Department of Roads and by the Forestry 
Department. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I am in sympathy with the 
purposes of the bill, but the bill carries, as written, $12,500,000 in 
addition to the amount now annually authorized? 

Mr. DOWELL. No. 

Mr. COLLINS. Yes. In the title of the bill you undertake to 
amend an act entitled “An act to provide that the United 
States shall aid the States in construction of rural post roads, 
and for other purposes,” but in the body of the bill you fail to 
amend that law. The title and act should conform, and they do 
not in its present form. 

Mr. COLTON. If the gentleman will recall, the act of July 
11, 1916, is the basic road act. We have always followed here- 
tofore the language of that act in drafting our authorization 
bills. I am sure this bill is in proper form. It simply provides 
for the carrying out of the provisions of section 23 of the basic 
road act, and only amends the authorization clause. 

Mr. COLLINS. The way the bill is drawn the Congress is 
authorizing an additional sum of money—additional to that 
already authorized. 

Mr. DOWELL. Let me explain why that is. In that act of 
1916 there was at that time authorized a certain amount of 
money together with the basic legislation for this authorization. 
This is merely an amendment to the authorization at that time, 
which I think was about $10,000,000. 

Mr. COLLINS. Why does the gentleman object to an amend- 
ment after the word “assembled,” in line 2, to this effect? 
“That the act entitled ‘An act to provide that the United States 
shall aid the States in the construction of rural post roads, and 
for other purposes’ be amended to read as follows.” 

Mr. DOWELL. No. That is not the section at all. If the 
gentleman will read section 23 he will find it provides for the 
distribution of this money under the Federal aid act. This only 
means the authorization and the gentleman does not want to 
amend the act. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. It retains the same basis? 

Mr. DOWELL. It has the same percentage as the former 
Federal aid act. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Is this in addition to the $25,000,000, 
or does it come out of that? 

Mr. DOWELL. No. This is in addition and separate. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOWELL. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Of course, there is no particular logic in 
giving an increase in this authorization item, because there is an 
increase in the general highway appropriation. There is some 
logic in it if, instead of being used entirely for the construction 
of highways in national forests for the purpose primarily of 
developing those forests, it is intended for the building of links 
in the Federal system through national forests. I infer that 
that is the purpose of the increase. 

Mr. DOWELL, The increase of $5,000,000, which is the only 
difference in the authorizations, is because the Federal aid in 
the forests has not kept pace. It has not been kept up with 
the roadways outside of the forest. 

Mr. CRAMTON. As to the connecting links through the 
forests? 

Mr. DOWELL. Yes; with the outside roads. 

Mr. CRAMTON. For instance, in Arizona, through the na- 
tional forest out of Flagstaff on the way to Lees Valley, and 
so forth, and I think somewhat in Utah, there is an urgent need 
for construction which the Forest Service is undertaking. The 
gentleman understands that $5,000,000 is for the purpose of con- 
structing these connecting links in the Federal-aid program? 

Mr. DOWELL. Yes, and to carry out the same program in 
the forests that is being carried out in the Federal aid system. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Then there are certain approach roads, to 
the national parks, as in the case of Lassen Park in California 
and at the Carbon River entrance of Mount Rainier Park, and 
if this goes through I understand the Forest Service will admit 
that they have increased funds to be used in constructing such 
necessary links of the national forests? 

Mr. DOWELL. Yes, if they are in the Federal aid system. 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOWELL. Yes. 

Mr. PALMER. Is there really any public demand for such 
improvement and such legislation as this? What is the 
demand? 

Mr. DOWELL. I will say that this bill has the unanimous 
recommendation of the committee, and the evidence before the 
committee was that the roads within the forests were not 
being kept up to connect the links of the Federal aid system. 
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We should be able to follow up the Federal aid system to the 
end. 

Mr. KHTCHAM. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
while I recognize that this is a very important proposition, I 
can not let it go by unless we have a little better understand- 
ing as to the relationship which this bill bears to a subsequent 
proposal to be brought before the House from the Committee 
on Agriculture with respect to a forest fire-prevention system, 
proposed in the form of a bill introduced by tative 
ENGLEBRIGHT, of California. It seems ot me that in view of the 
discussions held before our committee, particularly with the 
emphasis given to one phase of it by my colleague from Mich- 
igan [Mr. CramTon], that they are intended to cover very 
much the same field. I am sure the gentleman from California 
[Mr. EncLEBRIGHT] made a very splendid representation in 
behalf of his bill, and I am satisfied in my own mind that this 
bill ought not to go by under these conditions until that matter 
is cleared up. 

Mr. DOWELL. Under the act $3,000,000 is proposed to be 
devoted to forest roads and trails, That is under section 23, 
and it has been so allocated by the law itself. The rest of it 
has been used for the purpose of building roads through the 
forests, and the additional $5,000,000 is to be placed upon the 
Federal highway system in the forests. 

Mr. COLTON. If the gentleman will pardon the interrup- 
tion, I think the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Keronam] will 
find that the two bills are wholly distinct. It is true that this 
bill does carry an authorization for the forest roads that are 
built primarily to protect the forests; but this measure also 
carries an authorization to carry out the Federal-aid system 
program, and is not primarily for forest-protection roads and 
trails. The $7,500,000 heretofore appropriated, and which 
amount will be continued if this bill passes, is not disturbed. 
The additional $5,000,000 authorized is to be used to speed up 
the building of roads on the Federal-aid system within the 
national forests. z 

As has been explained by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
DowELL], we have always used a part of the $7,500,000 that has 
been appropriated for roads and trails. to protect forests, but 
the primary purpose back of this legislation is to complete the 
Federal-aid system within the forests, and it is very different 
from the bill introduced by the gentleman from California [Mr. 
ENGLEBRIGHT}. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLTON. I yield. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Is the gentleman not endangering this 
project by interjecting an unrelated matter? 

Mr. COLTON. Yes; they can easily be confused. 

Mr. KETCHAM. The only thing I am trying to do is to pro- 
tect the other bill, which is a meritorious one. I am afraid, if 
we allow this bill to pass, some of the staff of objectors on the 
floor of the House will raise a question about the other bill, 
which, to my mind, is exceedingly meritorious. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman can not give consent to 
two propositions at one time. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I yield. 

Mr. CORAMTON. I am not familiar in detail with the Engle- 
bright bill, but I imagine that in so far as it has to do with the 
construction of roads and trails it does not take into considera- 
tion any important connecting links. It will simply be the 
construction of a road that will permit equipment to be brought 
in hurriedly in case of need, for fighting fire, whereas this bill, 
in large degree, certainly as I have been assured as to the 
added $5,000,000, has to do with links in highways. We might 
as well open our eyes to the fact that these important links 
in highways will constitute fire hazards, perhaps, rather than 
fire preventives, because of the opportunity for the general 
public to come along and establish camps and so forth, and 
exceptional hazards will result. But one bill does not encroach 
on the field of the other. 

Mr. KETCHAM. The only object in bringing this to the at- 
tention of the House is to be sure there will be no prejudice in 
the minds of the friends of this bill as against the other bill 
which is to follow. Both of them are exceedingly meritorious. 

Mr. DOWELL. May I say to the gentleman from Michigan, 
that so far as its application to forestry is concerned, this bill 
is the same as all bills passed since 1921, when the legislation 
for Federal aid was established. 

Mr..CRAMTON. If my colleague will yield, I am frank to 
say that although roads do constitute fire hazards, those roads 
that are links in important highways are necessary, and we will 
have to take that chance. But every road is to some extent a 
fire hazard, and a program that proposes any large road con- 
struction as a matter of fire prevention, is of rather dubious 
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value. I do not believe it is necessary for the forest-fire pre- 
vention program to construct important highways. 

Mr. COLTON. The roads built through the forests are great 
aids in fighting fires. They enable the fire fighters to reach 
otherwise inaccessible areas. It is also often much easier to 
build development roads and trails from these main arteries. 
These roads will prove to be great aids in fighting fires and 
consequently great help in protecting the forests. However, the 
aiid aim is to build connecting links on the Federal-aid 
Sys 

Mr. COLLINS. The regular order, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is demanded. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. KETCHAM. I shall not object, Mr. Speaker. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That for the purpose of carrying out the provi- 
sions of section 23 of the Federal highway act, approved November 9, 
1921, there is hereby authorized to be appropriated for forest roads and 
trails, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
following additional sums, to be available until expended in accordance 
with the provisions of said section 23: The sum of $12,500,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1932; the sum of $12,500,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1933. 

Sec. 2, There is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury of the United States not otherwise appropri- 
ated, in addition to the authorization approved in section 2 of the act 
of May 26, 1928, the additional sum of $5,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1931, to be expended in accordance with the provisions 
of section 23 of the Federal highway act and acts amendatory thereof 
or supplementary thereto. 

Spc, 3. In the expenditure of any amount in excess of $7,500,000 
from appropriations under the authorization made for each of the fiscal 
years ending June 30, 1931, June 30, 1932, and June 30, 1933, for 
carrying out the provisions of section 23 of the Federal highway act, 
the Secretary of Agriculture shall give preference to those projects, 
which he shall determine are not otherwise satisfactorily financed or 
provided for, which are located on the Federal-aid highway system as 
the same is now or hereafter may be designated: Provided, That the 
projects: so preferred on the Federal-aid highway system shall be con- 
structed of the same standard as to width and character of construc- 
tion as the Federal Government requires of the States under like con- 
ditions: And provided further, That the Secretary of Agriculture shall 
prepare, publish, and distribute a map and other information, at least 
annually, showing the progress made in the expenditure of the funds 
authorized under this section. 

Sec. 4. All acts or parts of acts in any way inconsistent with the 
provisions of this act are hereby repealed, and this act shall take effect 
on its passage. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


FOREST PRODUCTS LABORATORY 


Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 9900) to 
provide for the acceptance of a donation of land and the con- 
struction thereon of suitable buildings and appurtenances for 
the Forest Products Laboratory, and for other purposes. I be- 
ree this is of sufficient emergency to require action at this 

e. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? K 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent for the consideration of an identical Senate bill (S. 
3487) in lieu of the bill (H. R. 9900). 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent for the consideration of an identical Senate bill 


Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby 
authorized to accept, on behalf of the United States, from the regents 
of the University of Wisconsin, a donation by deed of conveyance 
satisfactory to the United States of such tract or tracts of land as in 
his judgment nay be suitable as a site for a building or buildings for 
the Forest Products Laboratory, and to pay from the appropriation 
herein authorized all costs incident to examining, transferring, and per- 
fecting title to said land: Provided, That the deed of conveyance may 
provide for a reversion of title to the University of Wisconsin if and 
when the United States no longer uses said land for the purpose of a 
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Forest Products Laboratory, and upon such reversion the United States 
shall have a reasonable time within which to remove or otherwise dis- 
pose of the buildings and other improvements constructed by it on said 
lands. 

Src, 2. The Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized to cause to 
be planned, by contract or otherwise, and to construct at Madison, Wis., 
on said land, such fireproof building or buildings as in his judgment may 
be suitable for the use of the Forest Products Laboratory of the Forest 
Service, with modern equipment for laboratory tests and experiments, 
including the moving and installation of existing equipment and the 
purchase and installation of necessary new equipment, the making of 
steam, sewer, water, gas, electrical, and other connections, and the con- 
struction of such railway sidings, roadways, sidewalks, and approaches 
as may be required. 

Sec. 3. For the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this act 
there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $900,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

A similar House bill was laid on the table. 


CHOCTAW HATCHED RIVER 


Mr. STHAGALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill H. R. 8799. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asserts that this is a mat- 
ter of emergency? _ 

Mr. STHAGALL, It is a matter of emergency, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKDR. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized 
and directed to cause a survey to be made of the Choctawhatchee River, 
Fla. and Ala., with a view to preparing plans and estimates of the cost 
of such work as may be necessary for the prevention and control of its 
floods, in accordance with the provisions of section 3 of an act entitled 
“An act to provide for the control of the floods of the Mississippi River 
and of the Sacramento River, Calif., and for other purposes,” approved 
March 1, 1917, and the recommendations of the Chief of Engineers, 
United States Army, contained in House Document No. 163, Seventy- 
first Congress, second session, and the sum of $14,000 is hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated for this purpose. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


PENSIONS 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the rules be sus- 
pended and that the bill (S. 476) granting pensions and increase 
of pensions to certain soldiers, sailors, and nurses of the war 
with Spain, the Philippine insurrection, or the China relief ex- 
pedition, and for other purposes, as amended, be passed. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota moves to 
suspend the rules and pass Senate bill 476, as amended. The 
Clerk will report the Senate bill, as amended. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That all persons who served 90 days or more in the 
military or naval service of the United States during the war with 
Spain, the Philippine insurrection, or the China relief expedition, and 
who have been honorably discharged therefrom, or who, having served 
less than 90 days, were discharged for disability incurred in the service 
in line of duty, and who are now or who may hereafter be suffering 
from any mental or physical disability or disabilities of a permanent 
character which so incapacitates them for the performance of manual 
labor as to render them unable to earn a support, shall, upon making 
due proof of the fact, according to such rules and regulations as the 
Secretary of the Interlor may provide, be placed upon the list of invalid 
pensions of the United States and be entitled to receive a pension not 
exceeding $60 a month and not less than $20 a month, proportioned to 
the degree of inability to earn a support, and in determining such in- 
ability each and every infirmity shall be duly considered and the aggre- 
gate of the disabilities shown shall be rated. These rates to be fixed 
as follows: $20 a month for one-tenth disability; $25 a month for 
one-fourth disability ; $35 a month for one-half disability; $50 a month 
for three-fourths disability ; and $60 a month for total: Provided, That 
any such person who has reached the age of 62 years shall, upon making 
proof of such fact, be placed upon the pension roll and entitled to receive 
a pension of $30 a month; in case such person has reached the age of 
68 years, $40 a month; in case such person has reached the age of 72 
years, $50 a month; and in case such person has reached the age of 75 
years, $60 a month: Provided further, That all leaves of absence and 
furloughs under General Orders, No, 180, August 29, 1898, War Depart- 
ment, shall be included in determining the period of pensionable service : 
Provided further, That the provisions, limitations, and benefits of this 
section be, and hereby are, extended to and shall include any woman who 
served honorably as a nurse, chief nurse, or superintendent of the Nurse 
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Corps under contract for 90 days or more between April 21, 1898, and 
February 2, 1901, inclusive, and to any such nurse, regardless of length 
of service, who was released from service before the expiration of the 90 
days because of disability contracted by her while in the service in line 
of duty. 

Sec. 2. Any soldier, sailor, or marine or nurse now on the pension 
roll or who may be hereafter entitled to a pension under the act of 
June 5, 1920, or under that act as amended by the act of September 1, 
1922, or under the act of May 1, 1926, or under this act on account of 
his service during the war with Spain, the Philippine insurrection, or 
China rellef expedition, who is now or hereafter may become, on ac- 
count of age or physical or mental disabilities, helpless or blind, or so 
nearly helpless or blind as to need or require the regular aid and at- 
tendance of another person, shall be given a rate of $72 a month: Pro- 
vided, That no one while an inmate of the United States Soldiers’ 
Home or of any national or State soldiers’ home shall be paid more 
than $50 per month under this act. 

Sec. 3. That all persons who served 70 days or more in the military 
or naval service of the United States during the war with Spain, the 
Philippine insurrection, or the China relief expedition, and who have 
been honorably discharged therefrom, and who are now or who may 
hereafter be suffering from any mental or physical disability or dis- 
abilities of a permanent character which so incapacitates them for the 
performance of manual labor as to render them unable to earn a sup- 
port, shall, upon making due proof of the fact, according to such rules 
and regulations as the Secretary of the Interior may provide, be placed 
upon the list of invalid pensioners of the United States and be entitled 
to receive a pension not exceeding $30 a month and not less than $12 
a month, proportioned to the degree of inability to earn a support, and 
in determining such inability each and every infirmity shall be duly 
considered and the aggregate of the disabilities shown shall be rated. 
These rates to be fixed as follows: $12 a month for one-tenth disability, 
$15 a month for one-fourth disability, $18 a month for one-half dis- 
ability, $24 a month for three-fourths disability, and $30 a month for 
total: Provided, That any person who has reached the age of 62 years 
shall, upon making proof of such fact, be placed upon the pension roll 
and entitled to receive a pension of $12 a month; in case such person 
has reached the age of 68 years, $18 a month; in case such person 
has reached the age of 72 years, $24 a month; and in case such person 
has reached the age of 75 years, $30 a month: Provided further, That 
all leaves of absence and furloughs under General Orders, No. 130, 
War Department, August 29, 1898, shall be included in determining 
the period of pensionable service: Provided further, That the provisions, 
limitations, and benefits of this section be, and hereby are, extended to 
and shall include any woman who served honorably as a nurse, chief 
nurse, or superintendent of the Nurse Corps under contract for 70 
days or more between April 21, 1898, and February 2, 1901, inclusive, 

Suc. 4. Any soldier, sailor, marine, or nurse who may be entitled to 
a pension under section 3 of this act on account of his service during 
the war with Spain, the Philippine insurrection, or China relief expedi- 
tion, who may become, on account of age or physical or mental disabili- 
ties, helpless or blind, or so nearly helpless or blind as to need or require 
the regular aid and attendance of another person, shall be given a rate 
of $50 a month: Provided, That no one while an inmate of the United 
States Soldiers’ Home or of any National or State soldiers’ home shall be 
paid more than $50 per month under this act. 

Sec. 5. That the pension or increased rate of pension herein provided 
for shall commence from the date of filing application therefor in the 
Bureau of Pensions after the approval of this act, in such form as may 
be prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior, provided they are entitled 
to a pension under the provisions of this act, and the issue of a check 
in payment of a pension for which the execution and submission of a 
voucher was not required shall constitute payment in the event of the 
death of the pensioner on or after the last day of the period covered by 
such check, and it shall not be canceled, but shall become an asset of 
the estate of the deceased pensioner. i 

Sec, 6. Nothing contained in this act shall be held to affect or dimin- 
ish the additional pension to those on the roll designated as the Army 
and Navy Medal of Honor Roll, as provided by the act of April 27, 
1916, but any pension or increase of pension herein provided for shall 
be in addition thereto, and no pension heretofore granted under any act, 
public or private, shall be reduced by anything in this act. 

Sec. 7. No claim agent, attorney, or other person engaged in prepar- 
ing, presenting, or prosecuting any claim under the provisions of this 
act shall, directly or indirectly, contract for, demand, receive, or retain 
any fee for such services in preparing, presenting, or prosecuting claims 
when claimant is already on the pension rolls under the act of May 1, 
1926, or any other prior pension acts: Provided, That no claim agent, 
attorney, or other person engaged in preparing, presenting, or prosecut- 
ing any original pension claim under the provisions of this act shall, 
directly or indirectly, contract for, demand, receive, or retain for such 
services in preparing, presenting, or prosecuting such original pension 
claim, a sum in excess of $10, which sum shall be payable upon the 
order of the Commissioner of Pensions under such rules and regulations 
as he may deem proper to make; and no claim agent, attorney, or other 
person shall contract for, demand, receive, or retain a fee for services 
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in preparing, presenting, or prosecuting claims for increase of pension 
under the provisions of this act; and any person who shall, directly or 
indirectly, otherwise contract for, demand, or retain a fee for services 
in preparing, presenting, or prosecuting any claim under this act, or 
shall wrongfully withhold from the pensioner or claimant the whole or 
any part of the pension allowed or due to such pensioner or claimant 
under this act, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon 
conviction thereof shall, for each and every offense, be fined not exceed- 
ing $500 or be imprisoned not exceeding one year, or both, in the 
discretion of the court. 

Sec. 8. That nothing contained in the provisions of this act shall 
be construed to diminish or reduce any pension heretofore granted 
under the prior acts of June 5, 1920; September 1, 1922; or May 1, 
1926. 

Sec. 9. That all acts and parts of acts in conflict with or inconsistent 
with the provisions of this act are hereby modified and amended only 
so far and to the extent as herein specifically provided and stated. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. GASQUE. Mr. Speaker, I demand a second. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman opposed to the bill? 

Mr. GASQUE. I am not, 

The SPEAKER. Is there any gentleman opposed to the bill 
who desires recognition? If not, the Chair will recognize the 
gentleman from South Carolina to demand a second. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
a second may be considered as ordered. 

The SPHAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, The gentleman from Minnesota is recognized 
for 20 minutes, and the gentleman from South Carolina is 
recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker and ladies and gentlemen of 
the House, in the short time that we have for the consideration 
of S. 476, a bill to pension veterans of the Spanish-American 
War, the Philippine insurrection, and the Boxer uprising, it will 
not be possible for me to do more than to give a brief outline 
of the changes that it is proposed to make in the existing law. 

I realize that the bill we are about to pass will prove disap- 
pointing to many of those who are not benefited by its enact- 
ment, but I want to assure the House that the Pensions Com- 
mittee has done the very best that it could under all the cir- 
cumstances which must be taken into consideration in the 
framing of a pension bill. 

In the bill we provide several increases in pension, the 
yicious-habits clause has been eliminated, and we also give rec- 
ognition to those who had but 70 days’ service and who are 
suffering from disabilities. I realize that there will be those 
who object to the provision which requires the pensioner to file 
an application for increase. Had I the time I would like to 
explain to the House the reason for inserting this provision. 
Let me state briefly in passing that it was inserted in lieu of 
the proposal that hereafter all pensioners should file a sworn 
statement saying that an increase was necessary for the support 
of themselves and their dependents. The House must realize 
that there are a large number of well-to-do Spanish War vet- 
erans who perhaps will not apply for the increases provided 
for in thig measure and of course that will give us more money 
to spend upon those who do need larger pensions. It was the 
original intention of Congress that pensions should be based 
upon needs rather than upon disabilities, but I can see the diffi- 
culty in administering a pension law based upon that principle. 

For the first time, Congress gives a pensionable status to 
those who had 70 days’ service, and we are granting them rates 
ranging from $12 to $30 per month. The limit that any inmate 
of a soldiers’ home may receive under this act is $50 per month 
while an inmate of such home. The measure also grants an age 
pension ranging from $12 per month at the age of 62, to $30 
per month at 75 to those who served but 70 days. 

For the information of the House there is herewith inserted 
a table briefly outlining the changes carried in the bill we are 
about to pass: 


Present law 
Per month 
One-half disabled S2 ER SLATE © 
Three-fourths disabled FGI eT SET ee 
Totally disabled m K 
New rates in S. 476 
P coleman a E 


bl 
Three-fourths disabled 


50 
C i104 or weep e re ee Sees E eee ID 
Existing pension rates for age are not disturbed. 
Rates for 70 days’ service 

Per month 

G TTA ee ee 
One-fourth disabled ~---__.______.__--_-- + - —_ - =< 15 
Cire inh AEG ee A a a ee 
Three-fourths disabled aT Fi SPE ee SSN) it 
Totally disabled 30 
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Age pensions for 70 days’ service 
62 years of age. PE A ID TEER TINT OC BE Sg Ne 12 
68 years of age 2 
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iat McCORMACK of Massachusetts. Will the gentleman 

Mr. KNUTSON. For a brief question. 

Mr. McCORMACK of Massachusetts. What about the widows 
of those men? 

Mr. KNUTSON. We make no changes in rates for widows. 

Mr. McCORMACK of Massachusetts. They will be taken care 
of in later legislation? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Let me say right here that we have had con- 
siderable difficulty in being able to agree upon a bill that would 
be generally satisfactory and yet that would be able to negotiate 
the entire journey from here down to the other end of the avenue 
without running onto the rocks. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. For a brief question. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. It will be a brief question. Sec- 
tion 3 makes a distinction in existing law in that it provides a 
different rate of pension for those who were in the Philippine 
insurrection and the Chinese relief expedition? Is not that dif- 
ferent to existing law? è 

Mr. KNUTSON. No. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I thought the rate unđer 
law was the same for those who were in the Philippine insur- 
rection—— 

Mr. KNUTSON. The act of May 1, 1926, does not draw any 
distinction between those who served in the Spanish War, in 
pera Philippine insurrection, and in the Chinese relief expe- 

on. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. That is what I thought. It gives 
them the same rate of pension, whereas this makes a difference. 

Mr. KNUTSON. No; we do not differentiate in this bill 
between those who served in the three wars. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I may have misread it. 

Mr. MANLOVE. If they have 90 days’ service, then they draw 
the same they did under the old law. 

Mr. KNUTSON. We are for the first time giving recognition 
to those who had 70 days’ service, whether it was in the Spanish- 
American War, in the Philippine insurréction, or the Chinese 
relief expedition. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. It is the same if they have the 
same length of service? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Yes. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of Louisiana. Did I understand the gentle- 
man to answer the gentleman from Massachusetts by saying that 
the bill does not take care of the widows of those who served 
less than 90 days? 

Mr, KNUTSON. Yes. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of Louisiana. Is not that a little at variance 
with what the gentleman told me with respect to a special bill 
I had before his committee? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Let me say to the House that the member- 
ship of the Pension Committee is made up of human beings. 
We have done our best in this matter. 

We can not do everything that we want to do. We have a 
hard time sometimes to keep our hearts from running away with 
us. This was particularly true in drafting pension legislation 
for Spanish War veterans. 

I also want to observe and call the attention of the House 
to the fact that these increases are not automatic. They will 
only be granted upon application. 

I reserve the balance of my time, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. GASQUE. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. McSwary]. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks by including therein a letter 
recently addressed to the chairman of the Pensions Committee, 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. KNUTSON]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Mares). The gentleman 
from South Carolina asks unanimous consent to extend his re- 
marks and to include therein a letter addressed to the chairman 
of the committee. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, I 
merely take these three minutes to call your attention to what 
I think is a class of persons who are entitled to recognition on 
the pension rolls and that we ought ultimately to recognize. I 
refer to those old National Guard officers who kept alive, at 
their own expense ofttimes without ever receiving a nickel of 
drill pay from the Treasury, the National Guard organizations 
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in the several States, and took into the defense forces of the | 


nation in 1898, and again in 1917, trained and disciplined sol- 
diers; and, according to my way of thinking, these men, some 
of whom are now very old and many of them destitute because 
of their constant attention to public service in the training of 
the National Guard, and usually to the sacrifice of their private 
affairs. 

These men are entitled to equally as high consideration as the 
Regular Army officers and naval officers, who, by the thousand, 
are on the retired officers’ list of this country and get their 
checks every month, rain or shine, sleet or snow. 

Let me give one illustration that I refer to in my letter. I 
know an old National Guard officer now over 80 years of age 
who for 40 years gave of his time and of his strength and of 
his money to keeping alive what became the Second South Caro- 
lina Volunteer Regiment in the Spanish-American War. This 
man never paid any attention to making money for himself. 
He was always working for national defense or for some public 
enterprise. He was finally made president of a bank, and later, 
in his old days, as a gratuitous pension in a form, they elected 
him chairman of the board of directors of this same bank. This 
would have enabled him to live, but two or three years ago, 
under adverse econonric conditions and under the stress of de- 
flation, the bank itself failed. Now, this man 80 years of age, 
utterly destitute of property, practically helpless, is limited to 
receiving $72 a month, whereas there are retired Regular Army 
officers in good health, who, in my humble judgment, have never 
rendered one whit more to the cause of national defense, receiv- 
ing $5,000 and $6,000 of retired pay. He never drew a cent 
out of the Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Did I understand the gentleman to say he 
is only drawing $70 a month? 

Mr. McSWAIN. I say under this bill he would receive $72 a 
month. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Is he getting $72 a month now? 

Mr. MoSWAIN. I do not think he is getting $72 a month now. 
I say under the terms of the gentleman's bill, being 80 years of 
1 per cent disabled, he could not draw more than $72 a 
month. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The gentleman talks as though $72 a month 
were mere chicken feed. [Laughter.] 

Mr. McSWAIN. Under leave of the House, I am inserting 
this letter as part of my remarks: 


The Hon. HAROLD KNUTSON, 
Chairman Committee on Pensions, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. O. 

My Dran Mr. KNUTSON ; There is a bill before your committee asking 
for $100 a month to be paid to Gen. Wilie Jones, of Columbia, S. C., 
introduced by Hon. H. P. FULMER. Ordinarily, I do not favor making 
any distinction between officers and enlisted men in the matter of pen- 
Bion or payment for disability incurred in line of duty, but the case 
of General Jones is exceptional. I have known him for 37 years, since 
I was a mere boy. At that time he was devoting most of his time to 
training the militia and to other public services, and has continued 
to do so from that day to this. He organized and commanded the 
Second South Carolina Volunteer Infantry in the Spanish-American War. 
He has given at least 40 years of his life to maintaining a degree of 
military preparedness in our country. 

As a consequence of his efforts thousands, and maybe tens of thou- 
Bands, of good soldiers have been trained for war. While General Jones 
was doing this his private affairs were neglected and suffered. He 
never accumulated any estate, but because of his good name and wide 
acquaintance and large influence, all due to the confidence that people 
had in him, he was finally made president of the bank in which he had 
worked as a cashier for at least 25 years. Then as he grew older he 
was made chairman of the board of trustees, which was a nominal 
office largely intended as a pension to him. 

Then some four or five years ago, due to deflation and unfavorable 
economic conditions, this bank failed and he lost not only his stock 
but his position, and he had no outside property. Since then he has 
been barely able to live. He is now about 80 years old and his condi- 
tion is pathetic. However, his spirit is cheerful, his mind clear, and he 
is still working for the State and for the people. Largely by his efforts 
volunteer contributions amounting to $5,000 were made to a fund to 
have a sculptor make a splendid statue of Gen. Wade Hampton. This 
55,000 of volunteer contributions was matched by $5,000 appropriated 
by the Legislature of South Carolina, and the total of $10,000 paid for 
the statue, This statue now stands in Statuary Hall beside Calhoun, 
Webster, Clay, and others of the great and good men long gone to their 
reward. 

At present General Jones is trying to raise money by volunteer con- 
tribution to erect a statue in Columbia to the memory of the late Sena- 
tor B. R. Tillman. General Jones never thinks of himself, but always 
of the public and of promoting the public good. 
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Therefore I think that his case is sufficiently outstanding to justify 
an exception. When I think of Regular Army officers who were edu- 
cated at the expense of the Government and have drawn good sal- 
aries from the Treasury all their lives, and have in many cases done 
no more for national defense than General Jones has, and yet these 
retired officers are drawing, some of them $4,000, some of them $5,000, 
some of them $6,000 a year, of public money, and General Jones is 
virtually penniless, it impresses me with the injustice and inequality of 
public service. 

Yours truly, 
J. J. MCSWAIN. 


This letter from Gen, Wilie Jones, of Columbia, S. C., is 
very informing: 


Hon. J. J. McSwarn, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mn. McSwain: I have received from you copy of the bill 
which you are going to introduce in aid of the veterans of the United 
States Army; also the National Guard, who served 20 years or more 
in the State of South Carolina. I was 40 years in the National Guard 
of South Carolina and about 1 year in the United States Army as 
colonel of the Second Regiment, which went to Cuba in 1899. So I 
sincerely hope you will be able to get the bill through. 

During my 40 years’ service I did not receive a darned cent, and I 
think that we should be rewarded. During my connection with the 
National Guard of this State we had to buy the guns at one time. 

There is no doubt that you will have the unanimous support of the 
yeterans, and the bill should be unanimously passed. 

Thanking you for your efforts, I beg to remain, your friend, 
WILIE JONES. 


Mr. Speaker, this is no laughing matter with me, and it is no 
laughing matter with these old National Guard officers who were 
rendering patriotic and unselfish service in keeping organized 
the defense forces of the Nation before the National Treasury 
was as generous as it is now. In those old days National 
Guard officers and the members of their organizations received 
no drill pay from either the Federal Treasury or the State 
treasury, as they do now. In many States both the officers and 
the men had to buy their own uniforms. In some cases they 
had to buy their own rifles. When they went off for a summer 
encampment, it was always at their own expense and out of 
money contributed either from their private purses or raised 
by some public entertainment given for the benefit of the fund. 
Yet these officers and their men were keeping alive the knowl- 
edge of military discipline and tactics and the spirit of combat. 
The Regular Army is not now and never has been large enough 
to do any war-time fighting. It was never intended for that 
purpose. The purpose of the Regular Army is and has always 
been a mere police force for emergency purposes in time of 
peace, to supplement the actual city police forces. 

Then again, the chief and primary national purpose of the 
Regular Army is and always has been a training force to assist 
in the instruction and guidance of the citizen forces such as the 
National Guard and the Organized Reserves. It is presumed 
that the Regular Army officers, by reason of special education 
and constant training and study, will keep abreast of the prog- 
ress of the world in the military art and be ready at an instant 
to impart this knowledge, both during peace and during war, to 
citizen soldiers in the National Guard, in the Organized Re- 
serves, and to the unorganized reserves, that may be called into 
the armies of the United States in time of war. 

Hence, we distinguish between the professional soldier of the 
Regular Army who, of his own volition, has selected the pro- 
fession of arms, subject to this aboye-outlined program of the 
mission, scope, and purpose of the Regular Army, for devoting 
all of his time and thought to the profession of arms, paid at a 
scale fixed by law. Furthermore, medical and hospital care 
are provided for himself and his family, Furthermore, housing 
and transportation are provided for himself and his family, or 
failing in same, commutation is allowed. Furthermore, he is 
assured by law that when he becomes disabled in-line of duty, 
or when he reaches 64 years of age, he will be retired and paid 
so long as he may live, at the rate of 75 per cent of the base 
pay he was receiving at the time of his retirement. This in- 
sures the Regular Army officer against the haunting fear and 
driving terror of want, penury, and decrepitude in old age. He 
is sure of sufficient for a fair and decent living. This income 
is guaranteed by the Government of the United States. 

Whether we have prosperity or economic distress, whether 
we have floods, storms, or pests, whatever may be the condition 
among the civilian population of the Nation, these Army officers, 
both during active service and after retirement, are sure of a 
fixed and unfailing income every month. This is as it should 
be, but it is a situation that is guaranteed to no class of 
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people in the business world. Civil-service employees of the 
Government have a certain retirement allowance, and, of course, 
retired naval officers have the same benefits and advantages of 
the retired Army officers. But of the men in the professional 
and business world, only a small percentage succeed, and those 
who do succeed do so at the risk of their health and happiness 
and are often cut down early in life. But the large and over- 
whelming mass of business men come down to old age with very 
little, if any, property, and are usually dependent upon the 
sustaining strength of the younger members of their families. 
This is perhaps the reason why there is such eagerness on the 
part of so many young men to seek commissions in either the 
Army or the Navy. Large numbers write to me seeking appoint- 
ments to the Military Academy at West Point and to the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis. Further than that, large numbers of 
young men that have graduated at some of our best military 
schools have appealed to me to try to obtain for them commis- 
sions as second lieutenants in the Army. I am quite sure that 
many of these young men have the qualifications of mind, body, 
and character to make superb Army officers. 

But I am compelled to tell them immediately that there is 
practically no chance for them, and that outside of the present 
opportunity for the flying cadets to obtain commissions in the 
Air Corps of the Army, and outside of the very limited number 
who may be promoted from the ranks, practically the only 
avenue and door of approach to a commissioned career in the 
United States Army is West Point. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not contending that either the pay of the 
Regular Army officer and naval officer as it is now is too liberal 
or that the retired pay is too generous. I am only mentioning 
these facts to draw a contrast with the treatment being accorded 
to these old National Guard officers who have done so much 
for the cause of national defense. At the neglect of their own 
business, at the sacrifice of their time, and at terrific personal 
exertion, and usually at the actual expense for their own uni- 
forms and traveling expenses, they kept their organizations 
going and consequently had large numbers of trained men ready 
for war. These National Guard officers supplied the greater 
part of the armed forces for the Spanish-American War. Fur- 
thermore, upon our entry into the World War in 1917 these 
same National Guard officers had trained outfits ready to be 
mustered into the Federal service, and they supplied 16 divi- 
sions with a total personnel of 400,000 men. It must be ad- 
mitted that this was a magnificent service. 

Without depreciating or minimizing the services rendered 
by the Regular Army officers, we might ask how many men 
they took into the land forces of the country in 1917. The 
small enlisted personnel of the Regular Army had been en- 
rolled by expensive recruiting officers. Of course, as already 
stated, to organize and maintain a huge standing army is no 
part of the mission of the Regular Army. Again this contrast 
is drawn, not to deprecate or reflect upon the services of the 
Regular Army officers, but merely to emphasize the magnitude 
of the services rendered by these two groups of officers. We 
must conclude that the old National Guard officer is being 
neglected in the matter of adequate financial recognition in 
his old age. 

Let me again say that under ordinary circumstances I do 
not approve of any distinction being made between the pay 
allowed to the citizen soldiers as between the officers and 
enlisted men. But it is a situation and condition that con- 
fronts us, and not a mere theory and idea with which we are 
dealing. We find that there is such a conspicuous distinction 
between the retired officer and the retired enlisted man of the 
Regular Army, and between the discharged emergency oflicer 
and the discharged emergency enlisted man, when the dis- 
charged emergency Officer is suffering with a disability of 
more than 30 per cent due to service. This distinction also 
exists in the Navy and in the Marine Corps. Of course, if the 
National Guard officer has a disability of 30 per cent or more 
due to his military service, he may be placed upon the emer- 
gency officers’ retired list. 

But I am asking here to deal with a class of officers who 
because of long service and age will be presumed to have disa- 
bility due to service, and certainly have a disability and a lack 
of financial income due to their long and self-sacrificing service 
rendered to the defense forces through the National Guard. 

In other words, the Regular Army officer at 64 years, whether 
sick or well, whether disabled or not, is retired at three-fourths 
of his usual pay, due to legal presumption of disability through 
age and service. Now, by the same reasoning, I insist on the 
same treatment for the National Guard officer who for 20 years 
gave of his time and of his strength toward keeping the National 

Guard organized and trained. 

The bill that I contemplate introducing takes no account: of 

rank as among the oflicers of the National Guard themselves. 
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It proceeds on the assumption that all officers of the National 
Guard, whether generals or lieutenants, were vitally essential 
leaders in maintaining these voluntary units of land forces. 
Therefore the proposal is to base the retirement pay for this 
class of officers not upon rank, as in the Regular Army or among 
the emergency officers, but upon age and length of service in the 
National Guard. It is true that the disability contemplated 
need not be of service origin. If it were of service origin, these 
officers could be retired under the emergency officers’ act. There- 
fore, in effect it is virtually a retirement for length of service 
in the National Guard. 

My proposal is that a schedule of pay be based fundamentally 
upon 20 years of service in the National Guard as a commis- 
sioned officer, coupled with war-time service and based upon an 
honorable discharge. All such officers over 50 years of age and 
under 60 be paid at the rate of $100 a month, and all such of- 
ficers 60 years of age and under 70 be paid at the rate of $150 
a month, and all such officers 70 years of age and more be paid 
at the rate of $200 per month. à 

So, Mr. Speaker, to get a correct picture of the proposal and 
the reasons therefor, we state in brief that it is a recognition 
of long and faithful service as a volunteer, rendered without 
legal expectation of any such reward, but evidencing the Nation's 
gratitude. It is certainly a more gracious thing to recognize 
these services and to make this payment as a gratuity rather 
than merely to pay it as a legal obligation. 

Mr. Speaker, in view of the sacrifices that these men made in 
keeping their organizations together, and in view of the mag- 
nificent contribution thus made to our organized land forces, I 
feel a moral obligation on the part of this Nation to make this 
recognition of the services of all these National Guard officers 
who must have served at least 20 years, and must have served 
through the period of the war, and must have received an honor- 
able discharge. 

For these reasons I am seeking to prepare the minds of the 
Members of Congress for the consideration of this measure. I 
intend to gather data as to the number of men that would prob- 
ably come within the provisions of any such law. For this rea- 
son, therefore, I am asking all persons, whether former National 
Guard officers or not, to whom knowledge of these remarks may 
come, to write me telling me of the names and addresses of any 
such National Guard officers as have served 20 years and 
through a period of one war and have an honorable discharge 
and are not now upon the retired list and are not receiving com- 
pensation from the Veterans’ Bureau. It is my present plan to 
make the measure of eligibility for such list a disability of at 
least 30 per cent, but such disability need not be of service origin. 
Just as 64 years for the Regular Army officer, presumes dis- 
ability of service origin, so 20 years of service in the National 
Guard, with an actual physical disability of at least 30 per cent, 
and even known service origin, is to have a legal presumption of 
service origin. 

After I shall have heard from a sufficiently large number to 
be able to gather worth while data, then I shall draft a bill 
based upon such data, and make report through the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp to the Congress and to the country of the results 
of such study. 

The following is a preliminary draft of a bill I am preparing 
to introduce: 


Be it enacted, etc., That all commissioned officers of the National 
Guard of the United States that shall have had 20 years or more of 
honest and faithful service as such officers, and shall have been honor- 
ably discharged and shall have served through the period of at least 
one war in which the United States has been engaged, and shall have 
attained the age of at least 50 years, and shall be suffering from physical 
disabilities to the extent of 30 per cent or more, shall be placed by the 
Secretary of War upon a special list to be designated as the National 
Guard officers’ retirement list, and shall be paid, from and after the 
date of the passage of this act and after having demonstrated their 
rights to be placed upon said list, at the rate of $100 per month, irre- 
spective of rank, All such officers as shall have attained the age of 60 
years shall be paid at the rate of $150 per month, and all such officers 
as shall have attained the age of 70 years shall be paid at the rate of 
$200 per month. 

Sec. 2. That the Secretary of War shall prescribe reasonable rules 
and regulations, and blanks upon which application shall be made, for 
retirement under the provisions of this act; and each applicant shall 
appear before a retirement board of medical officers to consist of three 
officers, one of whom shall be a commissioned officer of the Medical 
Corps of the United States Army, one of whom shall be a commissioned 
officer of the Medical Corps Reserve, United States Army, and one of 
whom shall be a commissioned officer of the National Guard, United 
States Army, and all three of said members of the retirement board 
must agree in writing to the effect that any applicant is suffering a 
physical disability of at least 30 per cent, irrespective of service origin. 
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Sec. 3. That any of such former: National Guard officers as may now 
be upon the emergency officers’ retired list or be receiving a pension 
from the United States Pension Bureau, or be receiving disability com- 
pensation from the United States Veterans’ Bureau shall have the right 
to, elect as against such retired pay, pension, or disability compensa- 
tion the benefits provided under this act. 

Sec. 4. All officers that shall have served in the National Guard 
for at least 20 years and shall have served through the period of one 
war and shall have been honorably discharged, shall be entitled to 
hospitalization and medical treatment at the hands of either the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau or of the National Home for Disabled Volunteer 
Soldiers, irrespective of the degree of disability and irrespective of the 
nature and origin of the disability creating need for such hospitalization. 

Src. 5. Upon the death of any former National Guard officer that 
shall have served for a period of 20 years in the National Guard of 
the United States and shall have served through the period of one war 
in which the United States was engaged and shall have been honorably 
discharged, shall be entitled to funeral expenses not exceeding $100. 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Korr]. 

Mr. KOPP. Mr. Speaker, when we passed the bill for the 
relief of the Spanish War veterans four years ago every Member 
of this House that answered to his name cast his vote in favor 
of that bill. I trust that upon the bill now before us we may 
have an equally good record. Let us again make it unanimous. 
[TApplause.] By doing so we shall honor the boys of 98 and 
at the same time reflect credit upon ourselves. 

In the brief time allotted to me I shall not undertake to tell 
you the wonderful story of the Spanish War veterans. It is 
part of our glorious history and will be told with pride to each 
successive generation as long as the Republic endures. Permit 
me simply to remind you that our soldiers in the Spanish War 
fought for human liberty, and by their valor made this Nation 
the outstanding power of all the world. 

Since the Spanish War these veterans have always been most 
eonsiderate. They have always been reasonable and gracious. 
At the recent hearing before us there appeared Governor Green, 
of Michigan, the national commander of the United Spanish 
War Veterans; Judge Mathias, of the Supreme Court of Ohio, 
chairman of their legislative committee; and other eminent 
veterans of this patriotic order. What a fine group they were 
and with what charm, force, and eloquence they presented the 
cause that was so near to their hearts. [Applause.] 

Worthy of special mention also among those deyoted to the 
Spanish war veterans is the National Tribune, now wisely, 
prudently, and effectively edited and directed by ex-Senator 
Means and Captain Mattocks. The veterans of this country 
have no better friend than the National Tribune. It fights 
their battles in season and out of season. 

May I say a word about the Pension Committee? When we 
meet together to consider what the Nation owes to its de- 
fenders there are among us neither Republicans nor Democrats. 
[Applause.] At such a time no mention is ever made of poli- 
ties. May I particularly refer to our honored chairman? We 
who serve under him deeply appreciate his outstanding frank- 
ness, his absolute impartiality, and his thorough understanding 
of the problems that confront us. [Applause.] No doubt this 
committee has through the years had many good chairmen, but 
I dare say that it never had a better chairman than the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Minnesota, Mr. KNUrsox. [Ap- 
plause.] 

The pending bill carries substantial increases over the present 
rates for the Spanish War veterans. For one-half disability 
they now receive 830 a month; under this bill they will receive 
$35. For three-fourths disability they now receive $40 a 
month; under this bill they will receive $50. For total dis- 
ability they now receive $50 a month; under this bill they will 
receive $60. bd 

The rates based on disability presumed from age haye also 
been increased. At 62 years the veterans now receive $20 a 
month; under this bill they will receive $30. At 68 years they 
now receive $30 a month; under this bill they will receive $40. 
At 72 years they now receive $40 a month; under this bill they 
will receive $50. At 75 years they now receive $50 a month; 
under this bill they will receive $60. It is estimated that more 
than 24,000 Spanish war veterans now drawing $50 a month 
will, upon application, immediately receive $60; that more than 
84,000 now drawing $40 a month will, upon application, im- 
mediately receive $50; and that more than 43,000 now drawing 
$30 a month will, upon application, immediately receive $35. 

Looking backward, these rates may seem too high. It has 
now been 32 years since the Spanish War began. Thirty-two 
Years after the commencement of the Civil War, the Civil War 
veterans were drawing pensions which ranged generally from 
$6 to $12 a month. It must be admitted that the amounts 


which the Civil War veterans then drew now seem very small 
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compared with the rates in this bill. But times have changed. 
From an economic standpoint we are living in a new world. 
Under present conditions the committee believes that the rates 
earried by this bill for the Spanish War veterans are fully 
justified. [Applause.] 

Looking forward, these rates may seem too low. If there be 
those inclined to this view, they must bear in mind that all 
legislation is the result of compromise, and particularly that 
this will not be the last bill for the Spanish War veterans. By 
no means! Further pension bills will certainly be passed for 
them from time to time as the years go by. 

It has been suggested, indeed, that instead of continuing to 
enact separate laws for the veterans of every war we should 
now establish a permanent policy for all time and for all wars, 
and should now fix definitely all pensions to be paid at any 
time in the future. This suggestion, however, is wholly unsound 
and impracticable. There can be no permanent pension rates. 
There will be constant change in the standard of living and in 
the purchasing power of the dollar, and consequently changes in 
the pension rates will always be inevitable. 

This bill does at least a measure of justice to certain Spanish 
War veterans who have heretofore received no recognition. 
Previous bills have required a service of 90 days for disabili- 
ties not of service origin. This bill makes some provision for 
those who served less than 90 days but who served 70 days or 
more. [Applause.] There are strong precedents for reducing 
the required time below 90 days. The pension law for the vet- 
erans of the War of 1812, and likewise the pension law for the 
veterans of the Mexican War, required a service of only 60 days. 

Moreover, the pension laws for the veterans of the War of 1812 
and for the veterans of the Mexican war not only fixed the re- 
quired time at only 60 days, but also gave those who served 
only 60 days as large a pension as the others. This bill reduces 
the time only to 70 days and gives much smaller pensions to 
those who served less than 90 days. For those who served less 
than 90 days, but did serve 70 days or more, the general mini- 
mum is $12 and the general maximum is $30; whereas, for those 
who served 90 days the general minimum is $20 and the general 
maximum is $60. Further, under this bill, a Spanish War 
veteran who served 90 days and needs the regular aid and at- 
tendance of another person is entitled to $72 a month, while 
one who served 70 days or more, but less than 90 days, and 
needs the same care, is entitled only to $50 a month. 

The men that served 70 days or more, but less than 90 days, 
certainly deserve the consideration that this bill gives them. 
[Applause.] They really deserve more. They were not iess 
patriotic than others. They did not ask to be discharged. They 
served to the close of the war. They did their full duty. [Ap- 
plause.] 

This is not a perfect bill, but it is a good bill and deserves 
your support. The thing to do now is to transform this bill 
into law. The time has come for action and I know you are 
ready. [Applause.] 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members may have five legislative days in which to extend 
their remarks on this bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Minnesota 
asks unanimous consent that all Members may have five legisla- 
tive days in which to extend their remarks on this bill. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GASQUE. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to myself. 

I want to say that I hope this bill will receive as unanimous 
a vote as we had on the Spanish-American War increase bill 
three years ago. I know that the Members of this House agree 
with me and the committee, that we would like to have given 
the Spanish War veterans what they asked for through their 
national organization, because there never has been any class 
of soldiers in this country who might be called the step-children 
of the Government itself as are the Spanish War veterans. 
They have long been denied what other soldiers of other wars 
have received. 

This Government has begun to recognize their services, and 
I am glad of it. This should have been done before. The sol- 
diers of no war haye accomplished more for our country than 
the Spanish-American soldier. The committee, as far as I know, 
is unanimously in favor of the bill reported out and which is 
now before you. We would have been glad to have done better, 
but from information which we have received, if we had gone 
any further there was grave danger of not getting anything for 
these worthy ex-service men. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GASQUE. I yield. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Is the gentleman assured that the bill will be 
approved at the other end of the avenue? 
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Mr. GASQUE. We have been led to believe that it will be. 
I want to say that too much credit can not be given by this 
House or the country for the efforts that our distinguished chair- 
man of the committee has made to see that the money we are 
giving goes where it is most needed—to the Spanish War vet- 
erans who need it most. I think I can agree with the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Korr] in saying that we 
have the very best chairman of the Pension Committee that the 
United States ever had or will have until we get a Democratic 
chairman, [Laughter.] I feel sure that if there is any one 
committee in this House in which there is no polities at all, it is 
the Pension Committee. We do not know a Democrat on that 
committee from a Republican, and everybody works in harmony. 
I say that I hope that the bill will pass unanimously and that 
there will not be one vote against it. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GASQUE. I yield. 

Mr. BURTNESS. I want to ask the gentleman one question. 
It seems to me that the man partially disabled receives a larger 
pro rata amount than one who is totally disabled. The man 
that is partially disabled receives 50 per cent increase and the 
man totally disabled receives 35 per cent. Why is the man 
partially disabled receiving a larger pro rata amount than one 
totally disabled? 

Mr. GASQUE. I will say that we tried to fix this bill to do 
just what the gentleman suggests, and I hope the bill does just 
that, but every time we were caught by the limit, which we were 
afraid to go beyond. I agree with the gentleman that it ought 
to be more for the totally disabled. [Applause.] 

I want to say in closing that this bill does not do all for the 
Spanish War veterans and their dependents that I feel should 
be done. I believe that provision should have been made for 
pensions for widows and children of the new class of veterans 
brought in under this bill. I believe that the pension of widows, 
children, and other dependents of Spanish War veterans should 
be raised, but under all circumstances with which we were met 
I feel sure the committee has done the best they could do at the 
present time for these honored and patriotic volunteers for the 
protection of their country. 

I yield one minute to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
COCHRAN]. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of 
this bill, and I know it is unnecessary for me to so advise my 
constituents, because I have always supported proper legislation 
affecting veterans of all wars, as well as their dependents. It 
is an obligation that we owe to the defenders of the country in 
time of war and one the people of the country will always want 
the Congress to provide for. 

I want the attention of the chairman of the committee as well 
as those who will serve as conferees. The bill provides—that is, 
the House bill—that the increases will only be paid when the 
veteran files an application. This is a mistake, a mistake that 
can be corrected in conference. The bill can not be amended 
now, as the rules of the House will not permit, but to require 
veterans entitled to the increase to file applications will result 
in confusion and delay, and many who are not informed will 
fail to get the increase. You want to give the veterans this 
additional amount; why, then, not give it without providing for 
the filing of an application? 

Each application must be sworn to before a notary public. 
That costs on an average of 50 cents; but when you take into 
consideration what the report says, that there are 102,935 
Spanish War veterans now on the pension rolls entitled to the 
increases, you will see that it will cost them over $51,000 for 
notary fees alone if you require them to file the application. 

As I said, this mistake can be corrected in conference, and to 
prevent confusion and delay as well as expense to the veterans 
it certainly should be corrected. Set a day for the increases to 
become effective and let the Pension Bureau automatically pay 
the increases as of that date. 

The chairman of the committee [Mr. Knutson] deserves the 
kind words that have been showered upon him to-day, and I 
thank him for the assurances that he now gives me by a nod 
of the head that he will see to it that my suggestion does 
receive consideration when the bill goes to conference. I, too, 
hope the vote is unanimous and that the conferees will not delay 
in reaching an agreement. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The committee will give it careful consid- 
eration. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Mouser]. 

Mr. MOUSHR. Mr. Speaker, the committee reported this 
bill, after very careful consideration, and after listening to the 
leaders of the great organizations representing this worthy 
cause. 

As I stated before, the leaders of the Spanish-American War 
and representatives of its ladies’ auxiliary organization ap- 
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peared before our committee, including such eminent men as 
Governor Green, of Michigan, and Judge Mathias, of Ohio, who 
is chairman of the national legislative committee, now in the 
gallery, whom I ask to stand up. [Applause.] Also, the na- 
tional adjutant of the Spanish-American War Veterans’ Assoc- 
iation, Mr. Murphy, who is likewise in the gallery. [Applause.} 

We have tried to take into consideration the Budget Commis- 
sion and condition of the Treasury to pass legislation that will 
ultimately become a law. Our bill provides for an expenditure 
of $12,000,000 additional a year. 

To show how this will benefit the veterans of the Spanish- 
American War I take the following from a report issued by the 
United Spanish War Veterans from its headquarters in this city: 
On filing application, 24,912 of these men will receive increases 
from $50 to $60 per month ; 34,177 now drawing $40 will receive 
850; 43,846 now drawing $30 will receive $35. Five per cent of 
the total number of applicants will be materially aided by the 
elimination of a certain clause now in the legislation. Those 
men who are now receiving from $20 to $25 a month will soon 
be in the $30 class, so that they will receive the benefits of the 
increase. For example, from December 1 of last year to January 
31, 1930, 900 men received $30 that were in the $20 class. 

The Spanish-American War veterans have been infinitely fair. 
They did not ask for any pensions until 22 years after the close 
of the Spanish-American War, even though their members had 
been suffering from the results of fever incurred in the Tropics 
and from dysentery. And now, although they would like to 
have had more, they are not unfriendly to this legislation as in- 
dicated by their presence in the gallery. I am sure that all of 
us who appropriate money for granite and stone that does not 
have a human heart in it, can stand for the $12,000,000 addi- 
tional a year where humanity is involved, especially when it 
involves men who have reached 55 years of age, at a time when 
industry will no longer employ them. [Applause.] 

Mr. GASQUE. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. Yon]. 

Mr. YON. Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen of the House, 
this moment is a happy one for me because it is the fulfillment 
of a promise made in a limited degree to the Thirtieth Spanish 
War Encampment in Habana, in October, 1928. Like other 
members of the committee, I feel that this is the best bill that 
we could report. This will provide a great relief to a great 
many of those who paved the way to make this country a great 
world-wide power such as it is to-day. I hope every Member 
who votes for the bill will feel that he is doing a service and 
performing a duty to his fellow man, and especially those who 
followed Fitzhugh Lee, Roosevelt, Dewey, and the others of that 
day, for as I stood on the stage of the old National Theater, built 
nearly a hundred years ago in Habana, Cuba, almost in sight of 
where the Maine was blown up, and although many hundreds 
of lives of young and other ages of American citizens came to 
an untimely end, yet it gave to Americans that came to 
avenge the loss of their comrades and also to the aid of an 
oppressed people, and they an opportunity—those wonderfully 
inspirational words“ Remember the Maine to create. 

The Spanish War veterans were in Habana at that historical 
encampment by the thousands. They had come, not by them- 
selves, but their wives, their children, and other friends ac- 
companied them to observe for the first time, the scenes that 
father, or grandfather in some instances, had risked his life, in 
defending that great principle laid down by Washington, Jef- 
ferson, and other great Americans, in the birth of our Repub- 
lic that all people should be free and independent. That oc- 
casion was an eyent in my life. General Summerall, Chief of 
Staff, United States Army, was there, and extended greetings 
also. Admiral Wiley, commander of the battleship Teras was 
there and reminded the boys of things that had happened in 
those stirring days. 

Winfield Scott, Commissioner of Pensions, also told the boys 
what the Pension Bureau was doing at that time and what he 
hoped the bureau would be able to do in the future. 

Adjutant Murphy, of the Spanish War veterans, was there, 
and other high-ranking men of the organization also, and they 
were splendid, fine fellows as well as the men of the ranks. 

I told them that our committee would do their best, and we 
have, considering the condition of the Treasury at all times, for, 
as I told them at that time, that this would have to be taken 
in consideration, and with these facts before you I feel that the 
increase, totaling an increase of between eleven and twelve 
million dollars to the veterans of America’s greatest yolunteer 
Army, will at least prove satisfactory for the time being, and 
I hope the bill will be passed unanimously. [Applause.] 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I now yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. JENKINS]. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I think the most popular 
speech that I can make here now will be simply to request that 
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we have a vote on the bill. There is nothing more that I can 
say, except that I am a member of this committee, and am 
heartily in favor of the bill. 

I join with the other members of the committee in their 
praise of the chairman, and those who had the burden of the 
preparation of this legislation. The only serious obstacle that 
presented itself before them was the fact that economy in the 
expenditure of Government money must be eternally practiced 
if the Nation is to remain solvent. The statement of my 
colleague from Ohio [Mr. Mouser] in praise of the conduct of 
the officials selected to represent the Spanish-American War 
veterans, meets with my hearty approval. In Ohio, the Spanish- 
American War veterans are well organized. When the pension 
bill for the benefit of the Spanish-American War soldiers was 
passed in 1926, Hon. Carmi A. Thompson, of Ohio, was the 
national commander of this organization. This bill which we 
are about to pass, has been guided along its devious pathways by 
another notable son of Ohio, in the person of Judge Edward 8. 
Mathias, who is now, and has for many years, been one of the 
judges of the supreme court of our magnificent Commonwealth. 
Tact and courtesy and strong common sense, combined with 
great ability, enable this gentleman to give a good account of 
himself at all times. ` 

This pension bill is the original 50-50 bill about which most 
of you have had some correspondence. The high point in that 
bill was a $50 pension to a Spanish-American War veteran who 
had reached the age of 50 years. The passage of that bill 
would have cost the Government an additional sum of approxi- 
mately $40,000,000 annually. Every legislator knows that the 
safest and best legislation is the legislation secured through rea- 
sonable and honest compromise. This bill is the result of rea- 
sonableness and fairness on the part of all parties concerned. 

The high points in this bill are: First, a graduated increase 
of from 20 per cent to 30 per cent to those who are drawing 
pensions for disabilities. An age increase is also provided for. 
Second, those who served from 70 to 90 days are put under the 
protection of the bill at a lower rate of pension. The Spanish- 
American War was one of short duration, and a great many 
veterans were discharged after having served less than 90 days. 
The present law does not provide for them. This provision of 
the bill has met with very strong encouragement and support. 

The bill under present consideration will add $12,000,000 to 
the pensions of Spanish-American War veterans. 

I have supported these measures in committee and out of 
committee, and it is very evident from the temper of the House 
that this bill will pass unanimously. 

Mr. GASQUE. Mr, Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. ALMon]. 

Mr. ALMON. Mr. Speaker, I regret that there was not some 
increase in favor of the widows and minor children of Spanish- 
American War veterans, and I would offer an amendment pro- 
viding for some increase, if it were permissible under the rules; 
but as this bill is being considered under suspension of the rules, 
a motion to amend can not be made. [Applause.] 

I am pleased that the bill gives a pensionable status to those 
who had 70 days’ service, granting them rates ranging from $20 
to 830 per month. I regret that the bill makes no provision for 
the widows and children of such enlisted men. The following 
is a table briefly outlining the changes carried in the bill which 
we are now considering. 

For the information of the House there is herewith inserted 
a table briefly outlining the changes carried in the bill we are 
about to pass: 


Present law 

Per month 
L e Ie, |): 
PPRYee-TOUrths Cine Tr...... 40 
Totally disabled SIE SOR EES 50 

New rates in this bill 
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Existing pension rates for age are not disturbed. 
Rates for 70 days’ service 
Per month 
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One-fourth- Gisele zoas ee 
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Age pensions for 70 days’ service Per month 
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68 years of age ß St A K. eS | 
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It will be seen that the pending bill carries a small increase 
over present rates to Spanish-American War veterans. For 
one-half disability they now receive $30 per month; under this 
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bill they will receive $35 per month. For three-fourths disabil- 
ity they now receive $40 per month; under this bill they will 
receive $50. For total disability they now receive $50; under 
this bill they will receive $60 per month. The rates based on 
disability presumed from age have also been increased some. 

At 62 years of age the veteran now receives $20 per month; 
under this bill they will receive $30. At 68 they now receive $30 
per month; under this bill they will receive $40. At 72 they 
now receive $40 per month; under this bill they will receive $50. 
At 75 they now receive $50 per month; under this bill they will 
receive $60. I do not think the increase is sufficient when you 
consider the present cost of living, and I would offer amend- 
ments providing for what I consider the proper amount, but 
can not do this as the bill is being considered under the suspen- 
sion of the rules, and amendments are not permissible. I wish 
some increase could be given the widows and children of the 
Spanish-American War veterans. They need it and are entitled 
to it, and I hope some time later on we will be able to do this. 

While Spain had a large trained army in Cuba, still it only 
required a much smaller army of American volunteers a few 
days to avenge the Maine and to free Cuba. [Applause.] 

While this was accomplished quickly, still the records of the 
War Department show there were more casualties according to 
the number involyed than in either the Civil War or the World 
War. Their suffering was not confined to battle, but thousands 
died from fever in the tropical climate and thousands of others 
contracted malaria and other diseases which rendered them help- 
less and unable to support themselves and their families and 
secure medical treatment. 

We did not go into this war for conquest. We did it to avenge 
the brutal murder of the crew of the Maine when it was sunk 
in Habana Harbor and put an end to the cruel oppression and 
murder of innocent women and children in Cuba and the Philip- 
pine Islands by Spanish despotism. [Applause.] 


While, as I have said, we did not enter this war for conquest, . 


however, the possessions which came to us as a result of this 
war have been estimated at $8,000,000,000, and the cost of the 
war in dollars only amounted to $1,200,000,000. Besides, as a 
result of the war our additional trade from the Philippine 
Islands, Porto Rico, and Cuba amounts to many millions of dol- 
lars. So in reality this war did not cost the American taxpayers 
anything, and hence our Government can well afford to provide 
at least as liberal pensions for these veterans and their widows 
and minor children as it has for the yeterans of the other wars. 
[ Applause. ] 

Let us not forget another great service rendered by this vol- 
unteer army of about 400,000 men; that is, the healing of the bit- 
terness created between the North and the South from 1861 to 1865. 
The descendants of those who wore the blue and the gray and 
many others who had worn neither the blue nor the gray them- 
Selves rallied to a common cause, marched under one flag, and 
bravely followed the leadership of such gallant generals as Gen. 
Fitzhugh Lee, Gen. Joe Wheeler, General Grant, and Col. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. This service of itself is deserving of the lasting 
gratitude of all of the American people. [Applause.] 

Mr. GASQUE. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. PATTERSON]. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, ladies, and gentlemen, I 
think no country can do a greater thing than to recognize those 
soldiers who fought its battles and defended it in time of crisis. 
It is a great pleasure to me to-day to have the privilege of 
voting for this legislation. I am somewhat disappointed that 
the legislation does not go even farther than it does and pro- 
vide a more liberal allowance, yet I have great confidence in 
our committee, and I am told that it has done the best it could 
under the circumstances. I am in hearty sympathy with the 
legislation and I have had a great many people who had no 
personal interest to write me and request my help in the interest 


of these veterans of our one great volunteer army who went 


forth and gave the best they had to defend the cause or the 
American flag back in 1898. [Applause.] 

Many of our Spanish-American War veterans have long since 
passed on into the Great Beyond and never received the benefit 
of this or any other legislation. I hope we may now recognize 
their splendid and unselfish service by taking care of their 
widows and their few comrades who remain that it may be said 
of our country that it is a grateful one. 

I indorse all the nice things which have been said here to-day 
of these splendid veterans and their work, and am glad to see 
in the galleries at this time those distinguished national leaders 
of this veterans’ organization. I rejoice that many of the splen- 
did citizens of my own district took part in this war and have 
since given their best to citizenship and the development of the 
country since the close of the conflict which made the United 
States a world power. And, too, this was the first war in which 
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our country took part after the great war between the States, 
and we rejoice to see the sons of those who wore the blue and 
the sons of those who wore the gray march together under the 
Star-Spangled Banner to the splendid tunes of the North and 
the splendid tunes of the South, which have become the tunes of 
America. 

It is indeed a happy hour with me to-day as I join this com- 
mittee and the Congress in giving these veterans that recognition 
which they highly deserve. 

In closing I wish to call to memory the splendid virtues and 
consecrated service of the many splendid men from every section 
of the country who gave their last full measure of devotion to 
that cause, as well as those who survived, and that we shall 
ever strive to carry on with the high sense of devotion and 
consecration which they exemplified. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. MANLOVE]. 

Mr. MANLOVE. Mr. Speaker, I shall make my remarks 
brief.. Lengthy discussion is unnecessary. My ardent hope is 
that not one single Member of this body will raise his voice 
against this measure. A unanimous vote to-day will prove to 
those patriotic volunteers of 98 that the people of our country 
truly recognize the valor of their American patriotism. It will 
prove to them that they are remembered and honored. It will 
prove to the boys of to-morrow that our country does not forget 
nor neglect her heroes in time of need. 

There are those of us who would have made certain features 
of this bill more liberal; yet we are thankful for the increases 
and liberalization carried herein. In the gallery now sit the 
sturdy commander of the United Spanish War Veterans, Judge 
Mathias, of the Supreme Court of Ohio, chairman of their legis- 
lative committee, and other eminent veterans of this patriotic 
order. They have appeared before our committee and put their 
stamp of approval on this bill. They have thanked us for our fa- 
yorable report. Therefore, I can say to all of you who desired 
more generous provisions that the officials of this splendid 
organization appreciate the many elements which enter into 
the consideration and final passage of legislation. These ofli- 
cials are here now to express their approval and thankfulness. 

As a member of this committee, I wish to express the senti- 
ment of the full membership of the committee in saying that 
we bear in our hearts the most kindly good will toward all of 
those who have appeared before our committee. The friend- 
ships formed there are lasting. 

Surveying the whole subject of pensions, I deeply regret that 
this bill does not include certain substantial increases for the 
widows of the deceased veterans of the Spanish-American War. 
I regret that in formulating the bill it did not seem possible, 
because of certain administrative features thereof, to eliminate 
the necessity on the part of the veterans of filing formal ap- 
plications for the increases which are provided therein. I am 
indeed sorry that the increases could not have been automatic. 

During my service in Congress from the splendid district 
which I have the honor to represent I have enjoyed the privi- 
lege of being of some service to many of the gallant volunteers 
to whom we are paying tribute to-day. I have never come in 
contact with a more appreciative body of men, and I take this 
occasion to thank the Spanish-American War heroes of south- 
west Missouri for their friendship and loyalty. Little has been 
said to-day about the mothers, wives, and widows of these vet- 
erans, and I deem it a pleasure and a privilege to pay a tribute 
to the unselfish, sacrificing womanhood which makes up this 
glorious American organization known as the Ladies’ Auxiliary 
of the United Spanish War Veterans. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Will the gentleman be good enough in his 
extension of remarks to set out in tabular form the contrast 
between the rates carried in the law as it is at present, and 
what will be if this bill is passed. 

Mr. MANLOVE. I thank the gentleman for calling my atten- 
tion thereto. I am pleased to inform you and the House con- 
cerning these rates, which are as follows: 

Present law 


Per month 


Existing pension rates for age are not disturbed. 


Rates for 70 days’ service Per month 
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Mr. Speaker, a good many compliments have been cast in the 
direction of the chairman of this committee, the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Knutson]. I heartily concur with all of them 
and wish to express my appreciation, not only of him and his 
work but of the other members of the committee, my colleagues. 
I think no committee of the House gives deeper consideration or 
study to the work in hand than does the present Pensions Com- 
mittee. I especially compliment the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Kopp], who has given especial attention to the provisions incor- 
porated in this bill which make it possible for a certain class of 
Spanish-American War veterans, who served only 70 days ta 
receive a pension. [Applause.] I am proud to call him and all 
of the other members of this committee with whom I have met 
around the council table day after day and night after night 
my friends. [Applause.] 

Mr. GASQUE. Mr. Speaker, how much time have I re- 
maining? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
minutes remaining. 

Mr. GASQUE. I yield three minutes to the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. GLOVER]. i 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Arkansas 
is recognized for three minutes, 

Mr. GLOVER. Mr. Speaker, ladies, and gentlemen, I am glad 
we have one bill before us where I think every man and woman 
in this Congress will vote “aye.” I am in favor of this bill. I 
congratulate this committee on the splendid work it has done 
in preparing the bill. I think that by section 3 more good will 
be accomplished than by any other section. That is the section 
providing that relief shall be given to a soldier who served 70 
days, instead of 90 days as it now is. I think that is a wise 
provision. I shall support this bill heartily. [Applause.] 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GLOVER. Yes. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of this measure; 
but will the gentleman from Arkansas explain why the service 
limit was not fixed at 60 days? 

Mr. GLOVER. Yes. I would have been glad if it had been 
fixed at 60 days instead of 70. But I understand the com- 
mittee went as far as it could go under existing conditions to 
get this bill considered and passed at this session. It may be 
amended later. I congratulate the committee for doing as well 
as they did. [Applause.] 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. HALL]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Indiana is 
recognized. 

Mr. HALL of Indiana. Mr. Speaker and ladies and gentle- 
men, I shall not detain you more than a few minutes. The 
committee that framed this bill is glad of the excellent recep- 
tion which it has received at the hands of the House. Four 
years ago when we had a similar bill under consideration with 
a unanimous report, it received the unanimous support of the 
House. Now we are having trouble in keeping the House from 
voting instantly on this bill. It shows conclusively that the 
House of Representatives is committed to a liberal-pension 
policy in behalf of the country’s veterans. It has always ap- 
peared to me that the first consideration should be given to 
those who have offered their services to the country in time of 
need. 

I wish to contrast the unanimous report we are giving to this 
legislation and serious trouble that we are having in dealing 
with the veterans of the World War. I wish to call attention to 
bill H. R. 6987, commonly known as the Swick bill, which has 
for its purpose the relief of disabled World War soldiers. I 
earnestly ask that you will read it and read it considerately, 
keeping before you the necessity of liberal relief at the least 
expense for the largest number of soldiers of the World War. 
As the word comes in from the field, I am glad to say that this 
bill is receiving favorable consideration. [Applause.] 

Mr. GASQUE. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. GrreeNwoop]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
is recognized. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I am very glad to give my 
hearty support to this legislation. I think the committee has 
brought in a bill as liberal as can be expected at this time. 
I am glad to see the automatic sentiment that favors an 
increase in the amount of pension received with the advance 
of age. Most of the survivors of the Spanish-American War 
are now over 50 years of age. Of course, their disabilities 


The gentleman has seven 


The gentleman from Indiana 
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increase with their age. The Spanish-American veterans were 
all volunteer soldiers. They underwent serious hardships, per- 
haps as great-as those who served in other wars. Their 
health was not good. Their present disabilities are largely 
connected with their service in that war. 

I think we are doing a great justice to the soldiers of the 
Spanish-American War in granting these increases. I am sure 
the committee has done an admirable work, and I am glad 
to render my compliments to the committee and to give my 
support to the bill. I think the vote will be unanimous. 
[Applanse. ] 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. DUNBAR]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Indiana 
is recognized. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Mr. Speaker, I am very happy to vote for 
this bill, granting an increased pension to the Spanish-American 
War veterans. I hope that the committee will find it advisable 
to recognize liberally in the early future the widows and chil- 
dren of the soldiers of the Spanish-American War, and also that 
an increase of pension will be granted to the beneficiaries under 
this bill without their making formal application for the in- 
crease. [Applause.] 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the last speaker of 
the evening, the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. SCHAFER]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin is recognized. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I wish to con- 
gratulate the committee on reporting out this bill. [Applause.] 
I sincerely hope that the Committee on Pensions will in the 
near future favorably report H. R. 4654, which I introduced 
on October 17, 1929, which has for its purpose the liberalization 
of the general pension law. A beneficiary under the general 
pension law only receives $30 a month for total disability in- 
curred in the active service. If death results from disease con- 
tracted in or disability resulting from active service, his widow 
receives only $12 a month and the minor children only $2. I 
think the general pension law should be liberalized before Con- 
gress further liberalizes pension benefits for disease and dis- 
ability having no connection with active military or naval 
service. [Applause.] 

Mr. GASQUE. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. QUIN]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Missis- 
sippi is recognized. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Speaker, I never have been overenthusiastic 
about pension legislation, but I have always supported measures 
for the volunteers of the Spanish-American War. [Applause.] 

Those veterans had a hard time, and I believe their failure to 
get justice was because they did not have the organization. 
Those poor boys went through hardships, yellow fever, and 
such things. They went through no great battles, but those 
soldiers have had a hard time receiving justice at the hands of 
Congress. We all know that. I am proud to say that that is 
one group of people I have always stood by. I am for this 
legislation. I do not believe we should pension a soldier just 
because he is 50 years of ago, but when a veteran is disabled, re- 
gardless of what his age is, he should have consideration. This 
bill, in my judgment, is honest and just. I believe that every 
fair-minded man in the United States who understands the 
bill would say we are justified in passing it unanimously. 
[Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota, to suspend the rules and pass the bill. 

The question was taken; and two-thirds having voted in 
favor thereof (the vote being unanimous), the rules were sus- 
pended and the bill was passed. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS—SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR VETERANS’ 
PENSIONS 


Mr. ARNOLD. Mr. Speaker, I am whole-heartedly in favor 
of Senate bill No. 476, with the amendments proposed by the 
Committee on Pensions of the House. This is a most worthy 
piece of legislation and will tend to correct the inequalities here- 
tofore existing between the beneficiaries of the different wars 
in which our country has been engaged, and bring them more 
nearly on a plane of equality. I sincerely hope that the Senate 
will accept the House amendments in the very near future and 
send this bill to the President for his approval. It is a worthy 
piece of legislation and should not longer be deferred. 

For all soldiers, sailors, and nurses of the war with Spain, the 
Philippine insurrection, or China relief expedition, who served 
90 days or more, from April 21, 1898, to July 4, 1902, increases 
are provided as follows: 
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Rates for 90-day service 
Present law per month; 
Daana a ESEN Era a E a 
Three-fourths disabled 
Totally disabled 
Proposed law per month: 
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Three-fourths disabled 50 
Totally Gina Nat rin me ee oe ae ee es 60 


If disabled to the extent that the regular aid and attendance of an- 
other person is needed or required, the rate is $72 per month. 


The bill as amended also gives a pensionable status to all sol- 
diers, sailors, and nurses who served but 70 days within that 


period, as follows: 
Rates for 70 days’ service 


Per month 


f 
One-half disabled__________ 
Three-fourths disabled__ —— 
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If disabled to the extent that the regular aid and attendance of 
another person is needed or required, the rate is $50 per month. 


In addition, there is a provision, based on age, wherein vet- 
erans of 70 days’ service will receive the following rates: 


Per month 
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This will take care of a vast number of Spanish-American 
War soldiers who have not heretofore been able to get on the 
rolis, as well as increase the rate of those now on the rolls. 

Another provision of the bill as amended is the elimination 
of the vicious-habits provision in the existing law. This will 
take care of many more who have not been able to get on the 
pension rolls, 

The bill as amended provides that the pension, or increase 
of pension, commences from the date of filing applications 
therefor in the Bureau of Pensions, after the approval of the 
act. Increases should be automatic without the necessity of 
filing claim, but the committee seemed to have a different 
view, and as we can not offer amendments by the rule under 
which the bill is considered, we must take it in its present 
form. 

Upon investigation, it was found that 43,846 veterans now 
on the rolis will be benefited by the increase from $30 to $35 
per month; that 34,197 veterans will benefit by the increase 
from $40 a month to $50 per month; and that 24,912 veterans 
will benefit by the increase from $50 a month to $60 per 
month. By eliminating the vicious-habits provision from the 
existing law, it is estimated that it will take care of 5 per cent 
more of the claims allowed each year, and as there is an aver- 
age of about 13,000 original claims a year, that will mean 
many more additional veterans per year to be taken care of 
under this provision. This is all under the 90-day period of 
service provision. It is impossible to determine how many 
veterans will be given a pensionable status under the 70-day 
provision, who are now receiving no pensions, but it will be 
quite a large number. It is a wise provision in giving this 
class of veterans pensionable status by providing a schedule 
of benefits for those who served but 70 days. 

I am very glad, indeed, to see Congress recognize these 
veterans in this manner. The Government can well afford to be 
liberal in its treatment of the veterans of all its wars. For 
something like 20 years after the close of that war, no legisla- 
tion was enacted for the benefit of the Spanish-American War 
veterans. I am very glad, indeed, to cast my vote for this 
worthy legislation, although I regret it is so belated. 

It should not be forgotten that this is the only war in Ameri- 
can history that was ever fought entirely by volunteers in the 
Army and Navy. Every man in that service, from the lowest 
private in the rear ranks to the highest official in command, 
freely and willingly volunteered his service to uphold the honor 
and dignity of the American Nation. 

Such generous sentiment manifested in support of this bill 
by the membership of the House does credit to this body and 
is a deserved tribute to the loyalty and patriotism of the 
Spanish-American War veterans. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise to commend the legislation 
proposed in this measure. 

Were its terms more liberal to the veterans of our last nine- 
teenth century war, I should have applauded. But I have con- 
fidence in the patriotic and sympathetic membership of the 
committee which reported this bill. It is a compromise of the 
impulses and judgment; a reconciliation of that desired with 
what must be, when our financial situation is consulted and fol- 
lowed. 
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Nebraska furnished three full regiments for the Spanish-War 
service. It furnished also a cavalry troop, and an artillery unit. 
Hight companies of this array, the cavalry troop, and the artil- 
lery unit came from the fourth congressional district. 

Their toll of death in battle and from disease was heavy, 
Wounds and disabilities returned with them, to weaken, hinder, 
and pain them until their last day. 

Their ages averaged nearly 21 years. They now look back 
on half a century of time. They were then in the first flush of 
their young enthusiastic manhood. They are now descending 
the western slope. They gave a rich contribution to a brilliant 
chapter of American martial history. Their valor and achieve- 
ments made the sunset of the nineteenth century for America 
memorable and glorious. 

They returned to civil life and took up their home, industrial, 
and civic duties. Many returned to fulfill the tender vows 
sacredly made before following the mad music of war to south- 
ern waters of the far-off antipodes. Brides became matrons, 
and beautiful children, cementing love and radiating sunshine, 
gladdened new homes. 

Their sons and daughters are parents now, with their own 
nearer responsibilities to attend. This Government must not 
forget them or their contribution to our national glory. 

It was a brief war. In a hundred days on either side of the 
globe our forces on land and sea demonstrated our prowess and 
our magnanimity. 

I was pleased to see in this measure a recognition of a class 
who served less than 90 days given a pensionable status. It 
should not have been so long held against them that their 
adversaries could not longer resist. 

The two important features in this bill were: (1) A general 
increase for disabled veterans of $10 per month; (2) more 
limited rates to those who served 70 days or less than 90. It 
leaves to both classes the age provision for the weakening 
wounds of time and the debility of decay. 

The following tables will show the present rates and those 
which are to be under this legislation: 

Present law 


Per month 
e an oe ̃ ̃ — A 830 
Thre tourta Clam NON ee eee aan ee 40 
Totally’ e — ] . . 50 


nr e ê—— ——— 35 
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Existing pension rates for age are not disturbed, 
Rates for 70 days’ service 


Per month 


G2 years: 0f agen nk eens 12 
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The maids of 98 are the matrons of to-day. There are 
orphans rendered so by death’s exactions upon many veterans. 
Widows, therefore, and orphans are subjects of bereavement. 
They are the legal successors to take credit which the Nation 
owed the heroic husbands and fathers. Let us now, and as time 
goes on, render that measure of justice, which among our many 
obligations we can well afford. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. Speaker and ladies and gentlemen of the 
House, I desire to congratulate the membership of the Pen- 
sians Committee of the House for the excellent work they have 
performed in bringing this pension bill to us and I am sure it 
will receive the unanimous approval of the membership of this 
body. 

This measure is what was known originally as the 50-50 
bill, concerning which most of us have had some correspondence. 
The original bill provided for a pension of $50 a month for a 
veteran of the Spanish-American War who had reached the 
age of 50 years. The present bill is a compromise measure 
which in the judgment of the committee is both reasonable 
and fair. The bill provides for a graduated increase of some 
20 to 30 per cent to those who are now drawing pensions for 
disabilities. An age increase is also granted. To those who 
served a period of from 70 to 90 days is given a pension status 
with a lower rate of pension than those whose service was 
upwards of 90 days. The Pension Committee considered the 
fact that the Spanish-American War was one of short duration 
and that a great many veterans were discharged after having 
served less than 90 days. Those serving less than 90 days are 


not provided for under the present law. 
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To illustrate the benefit of the pending measure to the vet- 
erans of the Spanish-American War I insert in my remarks 
a statement taken from a report issued by the United Spanish 
War Veterans fronr its headquarters here in the city of Wash- 
ington: p 

On filing application, 24,912 of these men will receive increases from 
$50 to $60 per month; 34,177 now drawing $40 will receive $50; 
43,846 now drawing $30 will receive $35. Five per cent of the total 
number of applicants will be materially aided by a certain disability 
clause now in the legislation. Those men who are now receiving from 
$20 to $25 a month will soon be in the $30 class, so that they will 
receive the benefits of the increase. For example, from December 1 of 
last year to January 31, 1930, 900 men received $30 that were in the 
$20 class. 


arene following table briefly outlines the changes carried in the 


Present law 
Per month 


$30 

40 

50 

One-half disabled 35 

Three-fourths disab 50 

Totally disabled 2 60 

Existing pension rates for age are not disturbed. 
Rates for 70 days’ service 

Per month 
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One-fourth disabled 15 

One-half disabled 18 

Three-fourths disabled 24 
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The veterans of the Spanish-American War have been both 
patient and fair. It was 22 years after the close of the Spanish- 
American War before they asked for pension legislation, even 
though many of them had been suffering from illness incident to 
their service in the Tropics. Even though this legislation is not 
all that these veterans ask for it has their support and merits 
the unanimous indorsement of Congress. 

I was a member of the Spanish War Pension Committee when 
Mr. Selis was its chairman and it was our pleasure at that time 
to report out and have the Congress approve the first general 
pension bill for the veterans of the Spanish-American War and 
I am happy in the privilege that is mine to-day to join with my 
colleagues of the House in voting in favor of this bill richly 
merited by the splendid men that answered the call of the late 
lamented President McKinley to defend the flag and to spread 
the principles of democracy in other parts of the world. 

Mr. BLACKBURN, Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me 
to-day to extend my remarks in the Recorp I want to express 
my pleasure at the passage of this bill, H. R. 10466, which 
finally recognizes to an appreciable degree the services and 
needs of that wonderful body of men who came so unhesitat- 
ingly to the aid of their country during the war with Spain. 

I do not feel completely satisfied with the provisions of this 
bill. I believe that we could, without great inconvenience, have 
made the measure much more liberal than it now is; and, in my 
opinion, no matter how liberal it were made, it could not pos- 
sibly deal with these remaining veterans of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War a whit more generously than they deserve. Candidly, 
although this bill is a step in the right direction, and I welcome 
the opportunity to vote for it, I believe that in time—and that 
time not too far distant—we shall have to be more generous in 
our recognition of their needs and their services to our country. 

I am a veteran of the Spanish-American War myself, and as 
such I feel that I am better placed than my less fortunate col- 
leagues to feel and realize the needs of these splendid men and 
the deep obligation which this country owes to them. 

The veterans of the Spanish-American War had to wait 20 
years for pension relief, and still many of them are greatly in 
need of more adequate aid from the Government whose prin- 
ciples they were so ready to defend with their lives. The prin- 
cipal beneficiaries of this bill are the soldiers who served 90 
days or less than 90 days during the war with Spain. Another 
commendable feature of it is that it is unnecessary for a vet- 
eran to prove that his disability is due to his Army service. 
This feature alone is greatly to be praised, and I hope to see the 
day when it will be applied equally to all soldiers, particularly 
to the many needy, and often desperately needy, veterans of the 
World War. But these praiseworthy features do not release us 
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from our obligation to deal more generously with the veterans 
of the Spanish-American War. 

These soldiers are rapidly becoming older; the period of their 
lives when they are most able to work and support themselves 
and their families is fast slipping into that mysterious oblivion 
from whence there is no recall. They are ageing. Nearly all of 
them are now past that period in their lives when they are 
desirable as employees of the great industrial enterprises of this 
modern day. 

It has been said many times during the past few years, and 
the impression becomes more prevalent every day, that the man 
past 50 is no longer desirable in the offices and factories in this 
age of speed and dexterity. Now these gallant soldiers of an- 
other day see their great deeds becoming but faint recollections 
in the minds of their contemporaries; their heroism more and 
more loses its glamour in the shade of the recent Great War. 
And this at a time when so many of them need the greatest 
sympathy and understanding of their handicaps of age and in- 
firmity that can be given them. We must not forget our obliga- 
tion to these men. It is a real obligation. And we must not 
forget that this is the time when our understanding of their. 
needs will be most helpful to them. Many of them are unable 
to work, and many more are able to work only part of the 
time. Their advancing age accounts for this. They are begin- 
ning to feel the ravages of time and the hand of death has taken 
a heavy toll of their ranks. I hope with all the fervor of my 
heart that we will not delay too long to provide an adequate 
pension for them so that they will at least be able to have some 
féw small comforts in the evening of their lives. If this is to 
be done, it can not be delayed too long, 

Most of the pension legislation which has gone through during 
the past 20 years was conceived with the basic idea of the then 
value of the pension benefits. I want to direct the attention 
of every Member to one great fact which, to my mind, receives 
all too little consideration. That is the fact that the thirty 
and forty and fifty dollars which these veterans receive to-day— 
and upon which a good number of them manage, somehow, to 
live—that these sums do not mean to-day in terms of purchas- 
ing power what they meant at the time the pension acts were 
passed. How many Members would attempt to live on the pit- 
tances which we dole out to these old soldiers? 

I can not but feel that in the not too distant future some 
form of legislation must be considered which will attempt to 
deal more fairly with the pension needs of the soldiers of the 
Spanish War. Of course, it is much better that they should 
have some pension rather than not have any, and I believe that 
the 114,000 veterans who will benefit by the provisions of this 
bill will echo that sentiment most fervently. 

Yet I believe that pension legislation should not be conceived 
‘with the idea that the beneficiaries will welcome whatever is 
allotted to them; rather they should receive what they are 
justly entitled to in the light of their service to their country 
and to their actual needs. A pension does not fulfill the intent 
behind it unless it gives the ex-soldier or his dependent who 
receives the pension a fairly decent measure of comfort, which 
they are in every way entitled to receive from this Government. 


SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to prefer a request for 
unanimous consent. The Chair has in mind this afternoon to 
go to southern climes, frankly, for the purpose of rest and 
recreation for a few days, and, perhaps, in view of the fact 
that the Chair has never been absent for more than a day since 
he has been Speaker, it may be justified. 

The Chair designates the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. 
TILson] to act as Speaker pro tempore for three days, and the 
Chair asks unanimous consent that thereafter, until the return 
of the Chair, which will in all probability be on Monday, the 
gentleman from Connecticut may be permitted to continue in 
that office. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I offer a resolution and ask its 
immediate consideration, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. SNELL] 
offers a resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the designation of Hon. JOHN Q. TILSON, a Repre- 
sentative from the State of Connecticut, as Speaker pro tempore be ap- 
proved by the House and that the President and the Senate be notified 
thereof, 


The SPEAKER, The question is on agreeing to the resolution. 
The resolution was unanimously agreed to. 


CONSENT CALENDAR 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that on 
Friday of this week the Consent Calendar may be called, begin- 
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ning at the point where we stop to-day, and that no suspensions 
be in order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. TI 
son] asks unanimous consent that on Friday next the Consent 
Calendar may be called beginning at the point where we stop 
to-day, and that no suspensions will be in order. 

Mr. RANKIN. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
may I ask the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Trmson] if he 
can tell us what day next week the veterans’ bill will be 
considered? 

Mr. TILSON. A few days ago I gave the gentleman the best 
estimate I could, that it would probably be on Tuesday of next 
week. I have no reason to change that estimate. 

Mr. RANKIN. Wednesday, of course, will be Calendar 
Wednesday and we can not debate the veterans’ bill on that day. 
I understand there is great demand for time on that bill; in 
fact, it will possibly take three or four days, and we are likely 
not to get through by Thursday night. That bill is more im- 
portant to the American people and to the disabled veterans 
than the Consent Calendar. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Reserving the right to object, I understand 
this request does not have to do with Friday of next week, but 
it is Friday of this week. 

Mr. TILSON. That is correct. 

Mr. RANKIN. I understood it was Friday of next week. 

Mr. TILSON. Oh, no. It is Friday of this week. 

Mr. RANKIN. Can the gentleman from Connecticut give us 
sate more assurance as to when we will take up the veterans’ 

Mr. TILSON. None, except what I gave the other day, that 
the bill will probably come up on Tuesday and continue until 
it is finished. It will have the entire week if necessary. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Reserving the right to object, a bill for 
the operation of Muscle Shoals passed the Senate a few days 
ago. I would like to ask the gentleman if he has on his pro- 
gram the Muscle Shoals bill, or when it will be considered? 
Does the gentleman have that as a part of the program that 
he hopes to finish this session? 

Mr. TILSON. The bill has not yet received the consideration 
of the House Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. PATTERSON. I understand, but I wondered if the 
gentleman has it in the program that he wants to finish this 
session? 

Mr. TILSON. Of course, we must wait until we see what 
the Military Affairs Committee does. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Reserving the right to object, 
and of course I do not object, may I ask the gentleman from 
Connecticut [Mr. TILSsoN ] whether or not the bills that have 
gone over to-day without prejudice will be considered, under his 
request, on Friday next? 

Mr. TILSON. No. The purpose is to make it an extension of 
to-day’s work as if to-day’s session went on for four or five hours 
longer, except that there will be no suspensions. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. The most important bill on the 
calendar went over without prejudice to-day, and in the interest 
of the country I wanted it considered on next Friday. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

BUREAU OF NARCOTICS 


Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules 
and pass the bill (H. R. 11148) to create in the Treasury 
Department a bureau of narcotics, and for other purposes, with 
an amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oregon [Mr. HAWLEY] 
moves to suspend the rules and pass the bill H. R. 11143, 
with an amendment. The Clerk will report the bill 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

H. R. 11143 
A bil! to create in the Treasury Department a bureau of narcotics, and 
for other purposes 

Be it enacted, etc., That there shall be in the Department of the 
Treasury a bureau to be known as the bureau of narcotics and a com- 
missioner of narcotics who shall be at the head thereof. The commis- 
sioner of narcotics shall be appointed by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, and shall receive a salary at the 
rate of $9,000 per annum. The commissioner shall make an annual 
report to Congress, 

Sec. 2. (a) The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to appoint, 
without regard to the civil service laws, one deputy commissioner and, 
in accordance with the ciyil service laws, such other officers and em- 
ployees as he deems necessary to execute the functions vested in such 
bureau, The salaries of the deputy commissioner and of such officers 
and employees shall be fixed in accordance with the classificattion act of 
1923, as amended (U. S. C., title 5, ch. 13; U. S. C., Supp. III, title 5, 
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ch, 13). The deputy commissioner shall act as commissioner of nar- 
eotics during the absence or disability of such commissioner or in the 
event that there is no commissioner. In case of the absence or disa- 
bility of the commissioner and the deputy commissioner, or in the event 
that there is no commissioner and deputy commissioner, the Secretary 
of the Treasury is authorized to designate an officer or employee of the 
Treasury Department to act as commissioner of narcotics. 

(bd) In order to aid in the detection and prevention of the unlawful 
importation of narcotic drugs into the United States, and under such 
regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe, the com- 
missioner of narcotics may confer or impose upon such officers and 
employees of the bureau of narcotics as he may designate any of the 
rights, privileges, powers, or duties of customs officers and employees, 
and may assign any of such officers and employees of the bureau of 
narcotics to duty at ports of entry or other places specified by such 
commissioner. 

Sec, 3. (a) The Federal Nareotics Control Board established by the 
narcotics drugs import and export act, as amended (U. S. C., title 21, 
ch. 6), is hereby abolished, and all the authority, powers, and functions 
exercised by such board are hereby transferred to and shall be vested in 
and exercised and performed by the commissioner of narcotics. 

(b) The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to confer or impose 
any of the rights, privileges, powers, and duties in respect of narcotic 
drugs enumerated in subdivision (a) of section 4 of the act entitled 
“An act to create a Bureau of Customs and a Bureau of Probibition in 
the Department of the Treasury,” approved March 3, 1927 (U. 8. C., 
title 5, sec. 281¢), upon the commissioner of narcotics, or any officer 
or employee of the bureau of narcotics. 

(c) The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to transfer to the 
bureau of narcotics such attorneys and other officers and employees of 
the Bureau of Probibition, except the deputy commissioner in charge of 
narcotics (whose office is hereby abolished), the deputy commissioner in 
charge of prohibition, the Commissioner of Prohibition, and the assistant 
commissioner, together with such records and property (including office 
equipment), as may be necessary for the exercise by the bureau of 
narcotics of the functions vested in it. 

(d) All unexpended balances of appropriations under the control of 
the Bureau of Prohibition for the enforcement of any laws relating to 
narcotic drugs and available on the date this act takes effect shall be 
available for expenditure by the bureau of narcotics in the same manner 
and to the same extent as if the bureau of narcotics had been directly 
named in the laws making such appropriations. 

(e) All orders, rules, and regulations in respect of any laws relating 
to narcotic drugs which have been issued by the Commissioner of Pro- 
hibition or the Federal Narcotics Control Board and which are in effect 
on the date this act takes effect shall, after such date, continue in effect 
as though this act had not been enacted or until modified, superseded, 
or repealed by the commissioner of narcotics, with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

(f) All proceedings, investigations, and other matters pending in or 
before the Bureau of Prohibition or the Federal Narcotics Control Board 
in respect of the administration or enforcement of any laws relating to 
narcotic drugs shall be continued and brought to final determination 
before the bureau of narcotics. 

Sec. 4. (a) The narcotics division in the office of the Surgeon General 
of the United States Public Heaith Service in the Treasury Department, 
as created by the act entitled “An act to establish two United States 
narcotic farms for the confinement and treatment of persons addicted 
to the use of habit-forming narcotie drugs who have been convicted of 
offenses against the United States, and for other purposes,” approved 
January 19, 1929 (U. S. C., Supp. III, title 21, ch. 8), shall be known as 
the division of mental hygiene. The authority, powers, and functions 
exercised by such narcotics division are hereby transferred to the divi- 
sion of mental hygiene. The medical officer of the Public Health Serv- 
ice in charge of said division shall hold the rank and receive the pay and 
allowances of Assistant Surgeon General while so serving. 

(b) The Surgeon General of the Public Health Service is authorized 
and directed to make such studies and investigations as may be neces- 
sary of the abusive use of narcotic drugs; of the quantities of crude 
opium, coca leaves, and their salts, derivatives, and preparations, to- 
gether with such reserves thereof, as are necessary to supply the normal 
and emergency medicinal and scientific requirements of the United 
States; and of the causes, prevalence, and means for the prevention 
and treatment of mental and nervous diseases. The Surgeon General 
shall report to the Secretary of the Treasury not later than the ist 
day of September each year the results of such studies and investiga- 
tions. The results of such studies and investigations of the quantities 
of crude opium, coca leaves, or other narcotic drugs, together with such 
reserves thereof, as are necessary to supply the normal and emergency 
medicinal and scientific requirements of the United States, shall be 
made available to the commissioner of narcotics, to be used at his dis- 
cretion in determining the amounts of crude opium and coca leaves to 
be imported under the narcotic drugs import and export act, as amended. 

(e) The Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized to appoint 
such professional, technical, and clerical assistants as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this section. 
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Sec. 5. Any person, corporation, association, or partnership ag- 
grieved by any order, rule, or decision of the Commissioner of Nareotics, 
or by his failure to rule upon or decide any matter presented to him 
by proper application, may appeal therefrom to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, under such regulations as he may prescribe, who may aflirm, 
reverse, or modify such action or direct such action to be taken as he 
may deem equitable and just. 

Bec. 6. Subdivision (a) of section 1 of the narcotic drugs import 
and export act, as amended (U. S. C., title 21, sec. 171), is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(a) The term ‘narcotic drug’ means opium or coca leaves, or any 
compound, manufacture, salt, derivative, or preparation thereof, except 
that such term shall not include (1) coca leaves which do not contain 
cocaine, ecgonine, or any salt, derivative, or preparation from which 
cocaine or ecgonine may be synthesized or made; or (2) any salt, 
derivative, or preparation of coca leaves which does. not contain 
cocaine, ecgonine, or any ingredient or ingredients from which cocaine 
er ecgonine may be synthesized or made.” . 

Sec. 7. The Secretary of the Treasury shall cooperate with the 
Secretary of State in the discharge of the international obligations of 
the United States concerning the traffic in narcotic drugs. 

Sec, 8. This act shall take effect upon the expiration of 30 days 
after the date of its enactment. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I demand a second only 
for the purpose of having a statement made concerning the 
provisions of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman opposed to the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am not. 

The SPEAKER. Is there any gentleman opposed to the bill 
who desires recognition? If not, the Chair will recognize the 
gentleman from Wisconsin to demand a second. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
a second may be considered as ordered.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. The gentleman from Oregon is recognized 
for 20 minutes and the gentleman from Wisconsin is recognized 
for 20 minutes. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 12 minutes to the author 
of the bill, the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. PORTER]. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen of the 
House, this bill very materially strengthens our narcotie laws, 
and a brief statement of its provisions should be a part of the 
Recorp. The Ways and Means Committee, after most exhaus- 
tive and painstaking hearings, recommended by a unanimous 
yote the passage of the bill before the House, H. R. 11143. The 
bill is approved by the Treasury Department. The supple- 
mental report of the Secretary of the Treasury reads as follows: 


In order to remove any possible misunderstanding as to the position 
of the Treasury with respect to the bill creating the bureau of nar- 
cotics, introduced by Congressman Porter and reported by your com- 
mittee (H. R. 11143), I assure you that the bill has my approval and 
I believe that its enactment will be a substantial step forward in the 
control of narcotics. 

A. W. MELLON, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


Alfred L. Tennyson, legal adviser to the Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Prohibition in charge of narcotics; Harry J. Anslinger, 
Acting Deputy Commissioner of Prohibition in charge of nar- 
coties; and Dr. Walter L. Treadway, of the United States Pub- 
1 Haath Service, also appeared and testified in support of 

e 

It is the duty of the Department of State to discharge our 
international obligations under the terms and conditions of the 
Hague opium convention, tọ which our Government is one of 
the contracting powers. The Department of State recommends 
the passage of the pending bill in the following language: 


The measures taken in the United States to maintain an effective con- 
trol over the traffic in narcotic drugs have elicited the commendations 
of representatives of foreign governments at recent conferences regard- 
ing this subject. However, it is essential that our domestic legislation 
should be improved whenever possible, not only, as I have said, because 
of the immediate domestic effect, but in order to make it possible for 
this Government to continue to press for the adoption of adequate meas- 
ures of control by other governments, and the Department of State in- 
dorses the bill under consideration in the belief that it will effect an 
improvement. 


The Department of State, however, objects to a minor amend- 
ment relating to the importation of decocainized coca leaves. 

The National Association of Retail Druggists, through their 
duly authorized representative, strongly urged the passage of 
the bill in a lengthy statement which appears on pages 104, 105, 
and 106 of the hearings. 
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A misunderstanding with the American Medical Association 
as to the purposes of the pending bill resulted from an editorial 
in the American Medical Journal of February 8, 1930. My reply 
te the editorial was not published by the editor of the journal, 
but it appears on page 23 of the hearings. 

I pointed out that the criticisms in the editorial in question 
related to H. R. 9054, a bill still pending before the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, and not to the bill now before the House. 
Conferences followed between the officers of the American Medi- 
eal Association and the author of the bill, with the result that at 
the hearings Dr. William C. Woodward, legislative counsel for 
the American Medical Association, also representing the Illinois 
State Medical Association and the Chicago City Medical Asso- 
ciation, stated in reply to a question by Representative Ester: 


Mr. Estep. In this bill do you find anything that will in any way 
harass or restrict the individual members of the profession in carrying 
out their work? 

Doctor Woopwarp. Speaking personally I will say no; and if I might 
be permitted to explain, I had agreed with Representative PORTER yes- 
terday to make that statement to the committee—that this bill ap- 
peared to me personally as not being a bill that would interfere with the 
physicians, and that I was prepared to make that statement to our board 
of trustees. 


The American Medical Association is interested in H. R. 9054, 
which was criticized in the editorial. It is intended to prevent 
certain physicians, pharmacists, dentists, and veterinarians who 
are confirmed drug addicts, or any member of these professions 
who has been tried, convicted, and imprisoned for violating the 
narcotic drug laws from prescribing, dispensing, or administer- 
ing these highly dangerous drugs. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PORTER. Yes. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Did the representatives of the 
American Medical Association ever report back to you or to the 
committee the action of the American Medical Association on 
the bill? 

Mr. PORTER. No. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. I received a letter this morning 
saying that the Missouri Medical Association, before commenting 
further upon this bill, was awaiting the action that was to be 
taken by the directors of the American Medical Association. 

Mr. PORTER. If the gentleman will allow me to proceed, 
I will explain that to him. I feel quite safe in assuring the 
House that the importance of an effective control of these per- 
sons is recognized by the professions interested therein, and 
that the conferences which are now being arranged between 
their representatives and a subcommittee of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs will result in the submission of a bill to the 
Congress minimizing, at least, the dangers of the situation. 

Mr. COLLIER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PORTER. I yield. 

Mr, COLLIER. I have had several gentlemen tell me that 
their medical associations some time ago were opposed to this 
bill, and for the purpose of getting the facts into the Recorp 
I ask the author of the bill, the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Porrer], if the bill has not been amended to suit the views 
of the association? 

Mr. PORTER. I have every reason to think so, because 
Doctor Woodward appeared before your committee and testi- 
fied as I have stated. Under the narcotic drugs import and 
export act manufacture in the United States is limited to the 
laboratories of Merck & Co., New York; the Mallinckrodt Chem- 
ical Works, St. Louis, Mo.; and the New York Quinine & Chemi- 
cal Works, Brooklyn, N. Y. Duly authorized representatives of 
these three pharmaceutical laboratories appeared in support 
of the bill. In addition to the above, the Hon, Charles H. 
Tuttle, United States district attorney, New York, who has had 
a very broad experience in the enforcement of the narcotic 
drug laws, and John D. Farnham, representing the bureau of 
social hygiene of the Rockefeller Foundation, who has devoted 
several years to a special study of the illicit traffic in narcotic 
drugs, appeared and strongly advocated the adoption of the 
proposed legislation. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PORTER. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Is there any provision in the bill for an 
international conference seeking to limit the world production? 

Mr. PORTER. No; but I am going to mention that toward 
the end of my remarks. Under existing law the duty of en- 
forcing the narcotic drug laws is imposed on a deputy com- 
missioner of prohibition. There is no relation between prohi- 
bition and narcotic-drug addiction. 

The former is highly controversial, and has been since long 
before Biblical times, while no one questions the imperative 
necessity for the complete suppression of the abusive use of 
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these dangerous drugs. I feel quite confident that the average 
citizen regards the suppression of the illicit traffic in habit- 
forming drugs as a matter of very grave importance, not alone 
to the United States but to the people of the entire world. The 
enforcement of our domestic narcotic laws should be separate 
and distinct from the enforcement of the prohibition laws and 
in charge of a commissioner of such high standing that he will 
be fully qualified to handle the situation both domestically and 
internationally. In harmony with this suggestion the pending 
bill completely divorces narcotic enforcement from prohibition. 
It creates a separate bureau in the Treasury Department and 
the office of commissioner of narcotics, who shall be appointed 
by the President, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. It authorizes the Secretary of the Treasury to ap- 
point one deputy commissioner, without regard to the civil 
service laws, and under the civil service laws certain officers 
and employees to discharge the duties yested in the bureau. 

The Hague opium convention requires all the contracting 
powers to limit the manufacture of these drugs to medicinal 
and scientific needs. The Congress in 1921, for the purpose of 
discharging this international obligation, created the Federal 
Narcotic Control Board to determine this very important fact. 
The board is composed of three members—1 from the Treas- 
ury Department, 1 from the State Department, and 1 from 
the Department of Commerce. The results have not been sat- 
isfactory. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

Mr, HAWLEY. Mr, Speaker, I yield the gentleman three ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr. PORTER. The present bill, which abolishes the board, 
imposes the duty of determining this fact on the Public Health 
Service and the commissioner of narcotics, and will be quite an 
improvement in providing a scientific method of ascertaining the 
medicinal needs of the United States. The advantages of this 
section of the bill are well expressed in the report, which was 
written by Mr. Caldwell, of the Department of State, who has 
represented our Government at Geneva, Switzerland, on a num- 
ber of occasions. I quote an excerpt: 


The provisions of section 4 of this bill should remedy an even more 
important lack in our present system. In the discharge of its duties, the 
Federal Narcotic Control Board has constantly realized the need of such 
expert advice and reliable data as will be made available to the com- 
missioner of narcotics by section 4 of this bill, which provides that the 
Surgeon General of the Public Health Service shall make certain studies 
and investigations regarding the medical and scientific requirements for 
narcotic drugs in the United States. Such studies should produce infor- 
mation of first importance to all who are engaged in the study of the 
narcotics problem, and would be of the very greatest value to the com- 
missioner of narcotics in connection with the determination of the 
amounts of crude opium and coca leaves to be imported into the United 
States under the narcotic drugs import and export act. 


Very considerable difficulty has been experienced in the past 
in securing proper cooperation between the Bureau of Customs 
and the narcotic agents. These difficulties are discussed in 
detail in the testimony of District Attorney Tuttle of New 
York, and it is proposed, for the purpose of bringing about closer 
cooperation between these two branches of the service, that cer- 
tain narcotic agents, under appropriate regulations, shall have 
the powers of customs officers. 

The bill transfers the personnel and equipment from the nar- 
coties division in the Bureau of Prohibition to the bureau of 
narcotics, and the secretary of the Treasury is authorized to 
delegate the rights, privileges, powers, and duties now conferred 
or imposed on the Commissioner of Prohibition to the commis- 
sioner of narcotics. 

We always must be mindful of the fact that these drugs are 
absolutely essential to the proper medication of the people of 
the world. They have been justly designated as God's mercy 
to the sick and afflicted,” and the problem of suppressing the 
illicit traffic is rendered much more difficult because at all times 
and in all circumstances they should be readily available to 
physicians to relieve human suffering. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has again expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman four 
minutes of my time. 

Mr. PORTER. It is a most extraordinary fact, but never- 
theless true, and all the authorities on the subject agree that 
once these drugs are produced or manufactured, owing to their 
smallness of bulk, which renders detection of the drug peddler 
extremely difficult, and the enormous profits derived from their 
sale, they ultimately reach the consumer. 
bare Sas has taught us that even prison bars will not keep 
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It is recognized by every student of this great problem that no 
nation standing alone can suppress the illicit traffic. The drugs 
which are smuggled into the United States are manufactured 
in several pharmaceutical laboratories in Europe, and these 
laboratories are the fountain heads of all the human misery 
that follows drug addiction through the use of the derivatives 
of opium and coca leaves. 

The Hague opium convention provides that the manufacture 
of these drugs shall be limited to medicinal and scientific needs. 
The agreement is plain and unequivocal. There is no justifi- 
cation or excuse for failure of certain governments to enforce 
it so far as the factories in their control are concerned. Our 
Government, during the 10 years The Hague opium convention 
has been in force, has attended conferences and made appro- 
priate representations to the governments concerned, but so 
far without avail. These factories in Europe continue to over- 
manufacture to such an appalling extent that the entire world 
has at last awakened to the dangers of the situation. 

The passage of the present bill will greatly strengthen our 
narcotic laws; in fact it will make them the most effective 
of any in the world, but until we find some means of inducing 
certain European Governments to comply with the terms of 
The Hague convention by limiting the amount of these habit- 
forming narcotic drugs manufactured in laboratories within 
their jurisdictions to medicinal and scientific needs, I regret 
to say our domestic laws will be only in mitigation of the 
evil in the United States. [Applause.] 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I have only one request for 
time. I yield two minutes to the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. COCHRAN]. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Speaker and Members of 
the House. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. PORTER] 
having studied medicine, would I am sure, do nothing inten- 
tionally to in any way affect the legitimate members of the 
medical profession. He knows better than I do of the absolute 
necessity of physicians and surgeons securing narcotics. Then 
again there is the retail drug merchants who must not be 
molested. 

While it is encouraging to learn that the legislative repre- 
sentative of the American Medical Association approves the new 
bill which is now before us, still it would be well to know what 
action the executive committee of this association took on the 
report of the legislative representative which Doctor PORTER 
states he does not have. Only this morning I received a letter 
from the Missouri Medical Association stating they were await- 
ing the decision of the American Medical Association on the 
new bill. 

What I desire to talk about now, however, is the Harrison 
Act. It is evident that this bill is going to pass. Members 
shy when the Harrison Act is mentioned or when a bill having 
to do with narcotics is before us. While we all favor legis- 
lation that will destroy the illicit traffic in drugs we should 
take some notice of conditions as they exist to-day. I insist 
that a committee of the House or a special committee composed 
of Members of the House and Senate could render no better 
service than to make a thorough investigation as to the manner 
in which the Harrison Act has been enforced and determine 
whether or not it has been beneficial in curbing the drug evil 

This law enacted nearly 15 years ago has certainly had a 
fair trial. Is there a member to-day who can rise on this 
floor and say that there are fewer drug addicts in this country 
to-day than there were prior to the enactment of the Harrison 
Act? The law has filled the Federal and State penitentiaries 
to such an extent that Congress has passed a law authorizing 
an appropriation for the construction of two narcotic farms 
where men and women drug addicts are to be confined. Cer- 
tainly this was not necessary 15 years ago. The St. Louis 
Post Dispatch one of the leading newspapers of the country 
has raised the question as to whether the Harrison Act is 
a failure. It says two new classes of criminals have been 
created by the act, the peddlers of drugs and those who turn 
to crime in order to pay the extortionate prices which the 
peddlers demand. The paper contends that the Government 
statistics alone would warrant a thorough investigation by the 
Congress. It cites for example the number of convictions 
under the Harrison Act in 1922 which were 3,104 while 
in 1928 the total number of convictions were 4.738. In 1925 
the paper states there were 5,600 convictions, a total of 6,361 
years in prison sentences imposed, while in 1928 there were 
4,738 convictions and a total of 8,786 years in prison sentences, 
the largest in the history of the act. Despite the fact that the 
Congress had enacted the law and the courts showed no mercy 
to violators the number of convictions and length of prison 
sentences increased. 

The paper also points out that prior to the passage of the 
Harrison Act the drug addicts were generally known to the 
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police as a harmless class of unfortunates. This was at a 
time when a licensed physician could prescribe narcotics for 
addicts without being subject to Government supervision. When 
the Harrison Act was passed the drug peddler came into being 
on a scale heretofore unknown. 

This newspaper, which has made a study of this important 
question, advances the suggestion that it would be well for the 
President’s Law Enforcement Commission to thoroughly investi- 
gate the subject and calls special attention to the fact that 
Judge Kenyon has an unlimited first-hand knowledge of the 
general subject. 

I have always contended that Colonel Nutt, who for so many 
years was in charge of the narcotic division, was not permitted 
to state to the Appropriations Committee of the House the real 
situation in regard to the traffic in drugs, but due to the policy 
of the administration his testimony was not such as to warrant 
the committee in feeling that this bureau did not need money 
for additional inspectors. 

The separation of the narcotic division from the Prohibition 
Unit should at least help. I hope that some thought will be 
given to my suggestion for an investigation by a joint commit- 
tee of the House and Senate to determine whether or not the 
Harrison Act has failed to accomplish the purposes its sponsors 
hoped for. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I have no further demands 
for time. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. CRISP]. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, I simply desire to 
say that this bill has the unanimous support of the Committee 
on Ways and Means. We had extensive hearings, and the 
committee, in executive session, considered the bill for two 
days, and the Commissioner of Prohibition, who has charge of 
the matter under existing law, Doctor Tennyson, and the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Porter] were present in executive 
session, and the committee, with these gentlemen, ironed out all 
the provisions of the bill. 

This bill in nowise injuriously affects the medical profession. 
May I say that in my judgment no man has rendered greater 
service to humanity in the attempt to control the evils of the 
narcotic drug habit than the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Porter]. [Applause.] The gentleman knows more of the 
subject than anyone in the United States, and he has repre- 
sented this country efficiently in this body in obtaining the 
necessary legislation to curb this evil, and he has represented 
us with honor and credit to himself in international confer- 
ences. [ApplauSe.] 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, the committee, as has been 
stated, gave this matter very careful consideration. We had 
before us everyone who desired to be present and present any 
views. I know of no persons or organizations interestsed in the 
suppression of this evil who are not in support of the bill. I ask 
for a vote. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Oregon to suspend the rules and pass the bill. 

The question was taken; and two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof, the rules were suspended and the bill was passed. 


MEMORIAL TO THEODORE ROOSEVELT—FOREST CONSERVATION 


Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
consider out of order the bill (H. R. 9412) to provide a memorial 
to Theodore Roosevelt for his leadership in the cause of forest 
conservation. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asserts this is a matter of 
emergency? 

Mr. LEAVITT. It is, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, what is the bill? 

Mr. LEAVITT. It is a bill providing for the observance of 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding of the Forest Serv- 
ice by erecting on the summit of the Rocky Mountains a memo- 
rial archway that will be suitably inscribed with the name of 
Roosevelt and others. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized 
and directed to erect a suitable archway spanning the Theodore Roose- 
velt International Highway on the continental divide at the summit 
of the Rocky Mountains on the boundary between the Lewis and Clark 
National Forest and the Flathead National Forest in Montana in com- 
memoration of the leadership of Theodore Roosevelt in preserving the 
forest resources of the United States: Provided, That said archway 
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shall be erected during the year 1930, which is the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary year of the forming of the present Forest Service: Provided 
further, That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any 
funds in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $25,000 
for the purposes of this act. 


With the following committee amendment: 


After line 6 on page 2 insert: 

“Sec. 2. That the plan and design of such archway shall be subject 
to the approval of the National Commission of Fine Arts. 

“Sec. 3. The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to do all things 
necessary to accomplish said purpose, by contract or otherwise, with or 
without advertising, under such conditions as he may prescribe, in- 
cluding the engagement, by contract, of services of such architects, 
sculptors, artists, or firms or partnerships thereof, and other technical 
and professional personnel as he may deem necessary, without regard to 
civil-service requirements and restrictions of law governing the employ- 
ment and compensation of employees of the United States, and to spend 
in accordance with the provisions of this act such sum of money as may 
be placed in his hands as a contribution additional to the funds appro- 
priated by Congress.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


BRIDGES ACROSS THE MISSOURI RIVER 


Mr. GREENWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
recur to Calendar No. 187, S. 2763, authorizing the cities of 
Omaha, Nebr., and Council Bluffs, Iowa, and the counties of 
Douglas, Nebr., and Pottawattamie, Iowa, to construct, maintain, 
and operate one or more, but not to exceed three, toll or free 
bridges across the Missouri River, and pass the same. I have 
withdrawn my objection and ask unanimous consent that the bill 


be passed. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
recur to Calendar No. 187, S. 2763. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


S. 2763 


An act authorizing the cities of Omaha, Nebr., and Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
and the counties of Douglas, Nebr., and Pottawattamie, Iowa, to 
construct, maintain, and operate one or more, but not to exceed three, 
toll or free bridges across the Missouri River 


Be it enacted, etc., That in order to promote interstate commerce, 
improve the postal service, and provide for military and other purposes, 
the city of Omaha, Nebr., or Douglas County, Nebr., or the city of Coun- 
cil Bluffs, or Pottawattamie County, Iowa, or any two or more thereof 
cooperating, are hereby authorized to construct, maintain, and operate 
one or more, but not to exceed three, bridges and approaches thereto 
across the Missouri River, at points suitable to the interests of naviga- 
tion, one at or near Farnam Street, Omaha, Nebr., one at or near South 
Omaha, Nebr., and one at or near Florence, Nebr., in accordance with 
the provisions of the act entitled “An act to regulate the construction 
of bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906, and subject 
to the conditions and limitations contained in this act. 

Sec. 2. There is hereby conferred upon said cities and counties, acting 
jointly, or any one or more of them separately, all such rights and 
powers to enter upon lands and to acquire, condemn, occupy, pos- 
sess, and use real estate and other property needed for the location, 
construction, maintenance, and operation of any of such bridges and 
their approaches as are possessed by railroad corporations for railroad 
purposes or by bridge corporations for bridge purposes in the State in 
which such real estate or other property is situated, upon making just 
compensation therefor, to be ascertained and paid according to the laws 
of such State, and the proceedings therefor shall be the same as in the 
condemnation or expropriation of property for public purposes in such 
State, 

Sec. 3. The said cities and counties, or any one or more thereof, are 
hereby authorized to operate any of such bridges free of tolls, or, in 
their discretion, to fix and charge tolls for transit over any of such 
bridges; and in case rates of toll are so fixed, such rates shall be the 
legal rates until changed by the Secretary of War under authority con- 
tained in the act of March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 4. In fixing the rates of toll to be charged for the use of each 
bridge the same shall be so adjusted as to provide a fund sufficient to 
pay for the reasonable cost of maintaining, repairing, and operating 
such bridge and its approaches under economical management, and to 
provide a sinking fund sufficient to amortize the cost of such bridge and 
its approaches, including reasonabie interest and financing costs, as 
soon as possible, under reasonable charges, but within a period of not 
to exceed 15 years from the completion thereof or acquisition thereof as 
hereinafter provided. After a sinking fund sufficient for such amortiza- 
tion shall have been so provided, such bridge shall thereafter be main- 
tained and operated free of tolls, or the rates of toll shall thereafter 
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be so adjusted as to provide a fund of not to exceed the amount neces- 
sary for the proper maintenance, repair, and operation of such bridge 
and its approaches under economical management. An accurate record 
of the cost of each bridge and its approaches, the expenditures for main- 
taining, repairing, and operating the same, and of the daily tolls col- 
lected, shall be kept and shall be available for the information of all 
persons interested. 

Sec. 5. All rights, powers, and privileges conferred by this act upon 
the city of Omaha, Nebr., the city of Council Bluffs, Iowa, the county 
of Douglas, Nebr., and the county of Pottawattamie, Iowa, may be 
enjoyed, used, or performed by said cities and counties, jointly, or by 
any one or more thereof separately, or by such boards or commissions 
as may be created by law to carry out the provisions of this act for 
said cities and counties, or any one or more thereof that may construct. 
any of the bridges hereby authorized. The rights, powers, and privi- 
leges conferred by this act may be assigned, conveyed, and transferred 
by said cities and counties to the State of Nebraska and the State of 
Iowa, or to either thereof, or to the highway departments of said 
States, or of either thereof, but shall not otherwise be assigned, con- 
veyed, or transferred. . 

Sec. 6. Said cities of Omaha, Nebr., and Council Bluffs, Iowa, and 
said counties of Douglas, Nebr., and Pottawattamie, Iowa, acting 
jointly, or any one or more thereof acting separately, or any board 
or commission created by law to carry out the privileges conferred by 
this act, be, and are hereby, authorized to purchase by voluntary 
bargain, or acquire by condemnation proceedings in the exercise of 
the power of eminent domain, the existing bridge across the Missouri 
River between the cities of Omaha, Nebr., and Council Blutrs, Iowa, 
and now owned or operated by private persons or corporation, and 
thereafter to repair, reconstruct, enlarge, renew, or replace such bridge 
in accordance with the provisions of the act of March 23, 1906, and 
to operate the same subject to all the conditions in this act provided 
with reference to the construction of a new bridge. The method of 
condemnation and of ascertaining and making payment of just com- 
pensation shall be as follows: If the condemnation proceeding is 
brought by any one of said cities or counties acting separately, the 
method shall be as provided by the laws of the State in which that 
city or county ig situated for condemnation of public utilities or other 
property for publie purposes by such city or county, or for condemna- 
tion by railroad corporations for railroad purposes, or by bridge cor- 
porations for bridge purposes; and if the proceeding is a joint con-. 
demnation proceeding by any two or more of such cities or counties 
acting jointly, or by any boards or commissions acting for said cities 
or counties jointly, the same may be brought in either of the States 
in which such cities or counties are situated and subject to the laws 
of that State as herein provided for action by the city or county 
situated in that State. 

Sec. 7. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. STOBBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
to-morrow morning after the address of Doctor SmowIcR, I 
may be allowed to address the House for 30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent that to-morrow after the address of Doctor 
SmovıcH he may be permitted to address the House for 30 
minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. RANKIN. Reserving the right to object, what is the 
order of business to-morrow? 

Mr. TILSON. It is a bill to authorize the President to con- 
solidate and coordinate the activities of the Government 
relating to war veterans. 

Mr. RANKIN. Has the gentleman consulted the parties in 
charge of that bill? 

Mr. STOBBS. No; but I understand that there are four 
hours of debate and that they will not finish that to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


THE UNCOMPAHGRE PROJECT, COLORADO 


Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of Senate Joint Resolution 151, to 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior to deliver water during 
the irrigation season of 1930 on the Uncompahgre project, 
Colorado. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Idaho asserts that this 


is an emergency? 
It is, Mr. Speaker, a very great emer- 


Mr. SMITH of Idaho. 
gency. 

Mr. GARNER. Is this a unanimous report from the com- 
mittee? 
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Mr. SMITH of Idaho. It is. It is for the purpose of allow- 
ing the farmers to secure water for this year’s crops, which 
they can not now do under the law because they are in arrears 
in their payments. The bill has the unanimous recommendation 
of the committee and the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. CRAMTON. It is a matter that the gentleman from 
Colorado [Mr. TAYLOR] is very greatly interested in and has 
explained to me. He is very anxious for this to get through, 
because the farmers will soon plant their crops and they want 
to know whether they can get the water or not. 

Mr. GARNER. I want to say that it is a bad practice to 
bring up a bill at this late hour. I am not going to object, be- 
cause the gentleman says it is a unanimous report from his 
committee and is a matter of emergency. But it is not good 
practice to come in here at this late hour and ask unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. CRAMTON. This is a matter recommended by the 
Reclamation Service and is a real emergency. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I wish to approve the posi- 
tion taken by the minority leader; asking unanimous consent at 
this late hour is bad practice; it is much better to present these 
matters at the opening of the session. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. f 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, as follows: 


Senate Joint Resolution 151 


Joint resolution to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to deliver 
water during the irrigation season of 1930 on the Uncompahgre 
project, Colorado 
Whereas an economic study is now in progress on the Uncompahgre 

project, Colorado, constructed and operated under the act of June 17, 

1902 (32 Stat. L. 388), and acts amendatory thereof or supplementary 

thereto, looking to the adjustment of water-right charges and the execu- 

tion of a new contract with the water users of that project; and 

Whereas the necessary action can not be completed before the begin- 
ning of the irrigation season of 1930: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby author- 
ized to deliver water during the irrigation season of 1930 to any water 
user on the Uncompahgre project, Colorado, who pays or causes to be 
paid in the manner and at the time prescribed by said Secretary one 
regular annual installment of construction charge and the current 
operation and maintenance charges, notwithstanding any delinquencies 


Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, this legislation is made 
necessary because of the inability of the settlers on the Uncom- 
pahgre project in Colorado to meet all of their delinquent pay- 
ments at this time, as provided by a contract entered into 
with the Uncompahgre irrigation district by the Secretary of 
the Interior, that water shall not be furnished if delinquent 
payments are not made within five years, as provided in section 
45, act of May 25, 1926. 

The economic condition of the settlers on the Uncompahgre 
project was considered at a conference held at Denyer on Feb- 
ruary 25 and 26, which was attended by the Commissioner of 
Reclamation, which resulted in the creation of a committee 
composed of State authorities, representatives of the agricul- 
tural college, the Reclamation Bureau, and the water users to 
make a study of conditions and determine what should be done 
toward readjusting the amount owed by the settlers to the 
Government. 

The representatives at the conference concluded that if one 
year’s charges, including both construction and operation and 
maintenance, should be paid to the Government that time would 
be given to make arrangements regarding the adjusting of the 
delinquent payments. 

In view of the act above referred to, water can not be fur- 
nished during the present season without congressional author- 
ity, which this letter from the Secretary of the Interior, trans- 
mitting a memorandum from the Acting Commissioner of Recla- 
mation explaining the need of this legislation and recommending 
its enactment, is herewith submitted. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, March 20, 1930. 
Hon, ADDISON T, SMITH, 
Chairman Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: With further reference to your request of 
the 18th for a report on Senate Joint Resolution 151, to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to deliver water during the irrigation season 
of 1930 on the Uncompahgre project, Colorado, I transmit herewith a 
memorandum from the Acting Commissioner of Reclamation. After a 
review of the proposed measure, I agree with the acting commissioner. 

Very truly yours, 
Rar LYMAN WILBUR, Secretary. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BURRAU OF RECLAMATION, 
Washington, March 19, 1930. 

Attached letter of March 18 from Hon. Appison T. SMITH, chairman 
Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation, House of Representatives, 
requests report on Senate Joint Resolution 151, “To authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to deliver water during the irrigation season 
of 1930 on the Uncompahgre project, Colorado.” 

Under date of February 25 a meeting was held at Denver, Colo., 
attended by representatives from the State of Colorado, Uncompahgre 
project, the chamber of commerce, and other local bodies interested in 
the welfare of the Uncompahgre project. At this meeting there was 
passed a resolution reading as follows: 

“Whereas the Uncompahgre reclamation project is at this time in a 
bad financial condition; and 

“ Whereas the farm owners thereunder are liable under their present 
contract to the extent of an average of $6.93 per acre on approximately 
35,000 acres under said project, which liability includes accumulated 
charges for delinquencies, interest thereon, and liabilities for the current 
year 1930; and 

“Whereas this committee recently appointed by Secretary of the 
Interior Wilbur has not and will not have sufficient time to work out a 
detailed constructive program for the relief of the situation on said 
project; and 

“ Whereas it will be necessary for immediate action to be taken by 
the Congress of the United States partially relieving the present situa- 
tion on said project if the farmers thereon are to be induced to farm the 
lands thereon during the present crop season year; and 

“ Whereas the time for plowing is now at hand: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the undersigned members of the committee appointed by 
Secretary of the Interior Wilbur, That it is the unanimous sense and 
opinion of said committee that the Congress of the United States be 
urged by resolution to be passed immediately to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to permit water from the Uncompahgre project reclamation 
system to be furnished any landowner or water user thereunder if and 
when said landowner or water user pays, at a time satisfactory to the 
Secretary of the Interior, one regular annual construction charge repay- 
ment to the United States Government and the operation and mainte- 
nance charge for the current year 1930, notwithstanding any delin- 
quencies.” 

The foregoing resolution recites the conditions making necessary some 
such provision as that embodied in Senate Joint Resolution 151. It is 
my belief that the proposed legislation is meritorious and that it should 
receive favorable consideration. 

P. W. Dent, Acting Commissioner. 


There is also attached a letter from the Commissioner of 
Reclamation to Hon. Epwarp T. TAYLOR, of Colorado. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF RECLAMATION, 
Washington, March 13, 1390. 
Hon. EDWARD T. TAYLOR, 
United States House of Representatives. 

My Dear MR. TAYLOR: You have doubtless been advised of a confer- 
ence held at Denver on February 25 and 26 to consider the economic 
problems of the Uncompahgre project. The outcome of the conference 
was the creation of a committee, composed of State authorities, repre- 
sentatives of the college, the bureau, and the water users, to make a 
study of conditions and determine what ought to be done. It is a satis- 
factory arrangement to all concerned. 

There is one obstacle to this arrangement which we hope Congress 
will help us tọ overcome. It is that, under the adjustment act of 1926, 
the district was required to repay certain delinquencies within five years. 
Some of the water users are not able to do this, and they are so far 
delinquent that unless some arrangement is made they will not be able 
to get water this year. At my suggestion, which was unanimously 
approved by all the representatives at the conference, all who will pay 
one year’s charges to the Government, including both construction and 
operation and maintenance, shall be entitled to water in 1930, regardless 
of their delinquencies. 

This agreement requires the approval of Congress, and I understand 
a resolution has been introduced by Senator PHIPPS and has passed 
the Senate. I hope the House will also approve. It means protection 
of the Government's interests rather than any sacrifice of them, as all 
who obtain water will nrake one full year’s payment and time will be 
given to deal with the questions of credit, drainage, and settlement of 
unoccupied lands, which are the principal economic difficulties of the 
project. 

Sincerely yours, 
Etwoop Mrab, Commissioner. 

The bill was ordered to be read the third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 
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LECTURE BY MAJOR GENERAL HARBORD, RETIRED 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing therein an 
address recently delivered at the War College by Maj. Gen. 
James G. Harbord, entitled “Service of Supply from July, 
1918, to May, 1919.” It will be recalled that General Harbord 
was Chief of the Service of Supply during those critical months 
of the American Expeditionary Forces in France. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks by printing an address by 
General Harbord. It there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp I include the following lecture deliv- 
ered at the Army War College, Washington, D. C., March 14, 
1980, by Maj. Gen. James G. Harbord, retired: 


THE SERVICES OF SUPPLY FROM JULY, 1918, TO MAY, 1919 


A year ago General Connor was good enough to invite me to speak 
to the Army War College class of my year’s experience as chief of staff 
of the American Expeditionary Forces. I am appearing before you 
to-day because he has asked me to extend the narrative to include my 
10 months in command of the Services of Supply. The history of this 
10 months is the chronicle of an effort which at its high tide involved 
the command of 668,000 men and over 40,000 civilian laborers, adminis- 
tered in 11 territorial sections, reaching from England to Italy and 
back across France to Antwerp, with a staff of over 2,000 officers at 
its headquarters at Tours, which operated in 19 staff departments and 
services and which canceled $200,000,000 in contracts within 36 hours 
after the armistice. I have leaned heavily on the official records in 
compiling the story. I have a suspicion that it is perhaps the first time 
that some of my official reports have ever been quoted. 

My year as chief of staff ended on May 5, 1918, when I was relieved 
by Maj. Gen. James W. McAndrew, destined four years later to end 
his outstanding career as commandant of the Army War College, an 
untimely death and a great loss to our country. 

On my relief I joined the Marine Brigade of the Second Division. 
After two months my promotion brought me the command of the Second 
Division, which I assumed on July 14 and held for two brief weeks. 
The last days of July found the division in rest at and around the 
little village of Nanteuil-les-Haudain, about a dozen miles north of 
Meaux. It had been almost continuously im action since June 1 near 
Chateau-Thierry, and had lost heavily in the battles of July 18 and 19, 
which you will remember as the Soissons offensive. It was now re- 
ceiving replacements and generally refitting for its part in the next 
American offensive. 

I was at luncheon with my general staff and aides in the modest 
Chauteau of Droiselles on the afternoon of July 26 when a telephone 
message directed me to report without delay to the commander in chief 
at Chaumont. With Capt. Fielding S. Robinson, my marine aide, I left 
within the hour with considerable wonder as to the purpose of my sum- 
mons. We rolled down into the historic valley of the Marne—that 
holy land of the French arms—through Meaux and La Ferte, familiar 
scenes, no doubt, to some of you, up the Seine to Troyes, and on 
through Bar-sur-Aube, reaching Chaumont by 10 that night. Still more 
or less keyed up from the strain and responsibilities of the Soissons 
battle, it seemed to me not unlikely that, taking advantage of the inac- 
tivity of the moment, the general was calling me to Chaumont to take 
back his congratulations and greetings to the Second Division. 

The general and his immediate staff were quartered in that beautiful 
old chauteau a few miles south of Chaumont on the Marne Valley high- 
way to Langres. The adjutant general, Robert C. Davis, met me in the 
lower hall and told me the chief was waiting to discuss a very important 
matter with me, and that I would find him in his room, As I 
ascended the steps I realized that perhaps I had been called to make 
that long drive under a summer sun for something more than kind 
words, and that we were still at war. The commander in chief lost no 
time coming to the matter which was on his mind. 

He had, he said, been intending for some time to make a change in 
the command of the Services of Supply. He had just received a letter 
from the Secretary of War announcing an intention to send General 
Kernan, then commanding the Supply Services, for duty in Switzerland. 
Further, that it had been suggested to him that Gen. George W. Goethals, 
then Director of Purchase, Storage, and Traffic under the Chief of 
Staff, should be sent to France to succeed General Kernan, reporting 
direct to the War Department instead of through General Pershing. 
This would take from the latter his control over the supply of his 
command and establish a coordinate authority in the American Expedi- 
tionary Forces. The Secretary of War requested General Pershing's 
views in the premises. From the latter's comment that July night on 
the fatal consequences certain to result from such an arrangement I 
have yet to hear dissent from the lips of any professional soldier. 

General Pershing said that as I had been Chief of Staff during the 
organization period of the American Expeditionary Forces, and had com- 
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manded the Second Division during its recent activities, he felt that 
a suggestion of myself to relieve General Kernan might be acceptable 
to the authorities in Washington and avert action which he believed 
invited disaster. 

The general undoubtedly realized what it meant to surrender com- 
mand of a victorious division and turn my face to the rear, for he was 
good enough to appear to rest his action on my consent. I said a few 
words that were intended to recognize my obligation to him for having 
brought me to France, with the great opportunities that had followed, 
and to signify my readiness to go anywhere that he wished. He reserved 
final decision for the next morning, and when I reported at the office 
and confirmed my position of the night before he issued orders effective 
at once. He was good enough to cheer me with an offer to return me 
to combat troops when I should have trained a successor in the SOS. 
But the next combat unit I commanded was the reorganized Second 
Division at Camp Travis, Tex., in 1920. 

The orders called for me to report to the C-in-C at Tours, the head- 
quarters of the Services of Supply, on Monday, July 29, it being then 
the 27th. I left at once for the Second Division and turned over the 
command to General Lejeune, the senior brigade commander. A division 
commander in war has a modest personal retinue. I lined up the 
chauffeur, the orderly, the French cook, the interpreter, and my two 
aides-de-camp, and told them I was leaving the front and would free 
them from any obligation to follow me. Their answer was “ Where you 
go we go.” I joined General Pershing at Tours on the morning of 
July 29, assumed command as ordered, and left that night with him for 
an inspection of the base ports. 

The distance of 3,000 miles from own shores, the growing submarine 
menace, the unknown available tonnage, and the uncertainty as to 
where we would operate in France, all these had at its inception in the 
summer of 1917 complicated our supply situation to a degree greater 
than any other in our history. 

The channel ports and the railroads of northern France were con- 
gested by British and French traffic. The Mediterranean ports, 900 
miles farther from America, were in waters less protected from sub- 
marines than the open Atlantic. Our selection was thus limited to the 
Atlantic ports south of Brest, a port unsuited to freight discharge, and 
still reserved for naval uses. By early 1918 it was evident that the 
Atlantic ports were inadequate, and arrangements were made to use 
Mediterranean ports in spite of the longer haul and the greater danger. 
Time justified this action, for we actually lost no ships by submarines in 
the Mediterranean. 

The relation of the railroads to the front was vital to our choice, 
From the ports of western France there were available railroad lines to 
the northeast, including double-track lines from Bordeaux and St. 
Nazaire forming a junction near Bourges, thence running north and 
east beyond Dijon, with radiations toward Epinal and Nancy. It was 
estimated that these lines, with collateral lines, could handle for 
American uses perhaps 50,000 tons per day. These reasons led to the 
selection of St. Nazaire, La Pallice, and Bassens for permanent ports, 
with Nantes, Bordeaux, and Panillac for emergency use. Seyeral smaller 
ports, such as St. Malo, Sables d'Olonne, and Bayonne, were used chiefly 
for unloading coal, and from time to time ships were sent to Cherbourg 
and Le Havre. Brest later became our greatest passenger port. 

The supply service of the American Expeditionary Forces had been 
organized in the summer of 1917 under the old name of Une of com- 
munications. It had not only to deal with procurement of supplies from 
across 3,000 miles of ocean, and their storage on foreign soil, but was 
under the additional necessity of obtaining every possible ounce of sup- 
plies to be had from Europe. More than this, account had to be taken of 
the distance from seaboard to fighting front; of available sites for the 
gigantic installations that were inevitable; of dock facilities; and other 
requirements unusual in our military experience. 

It was at once necessary to know the reserve of supplies of all kinds 
for which storage was to be provided. Considering distance from home, 
scarcity of tonnage, and the submarine peril, 90 days for the maximum 
strength of the American Expeditionary Forces was taken as the mini- 
mum consistent with safety. This was never quite half attained, and in 
August, 1918, was changed to 45 to be distributed as the 90—half at 
the base ports, one-third in intermediate storage, and a sixth in advanced 
Storage. When our ideas of the force expanded from 2,000,000 to 
4,000,000, it was good military bookkeeping to change from 90 to 45 
days. 

The President had laid down the principle of cooperation with the 
British on the sea and with the French on land. The application of this 
really left with the latter the right of suggestion as to where the Ameri- 
can forces would be used. The British thought we should be used in the 
line between them and the French, urging the convenience of a common 
tongue. The first French suggestion, based possibly upon some doubt 
as to our efficiency, was to send us to farthest Alsace, where there was 
little promise of activity. 

Our own studies of the strategy of the situation called for our em- 
ployment in the region south of Metz, lying between the Meuse and the 
Moselle. Such concentration would threaten the great iron district of 
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Briey and menace the German railroads running behind and parallel to 


their front. Every military student we had was more or less familiar 
with Griepenkerl, and had fought over that region in map problems for 
years, knowing its topography and place names better than some parts of 
our o country. Our First Division reached Gondrecourt in early 
July, and that generally indicated the location of others as they should 
arrive. This was convenient to the region described and was satisfac- 
tory to the commander in chief. Our line of communications must 
roughly align itself between the western ports of France and our train- 
ing areas near the Vosges Mountains, an average distance of 500 miles. 


The problem was at once presented as to the disposition of our 90 


days“ reserve. Should it be kept near the seaboard in base storage, 
being forwarded as needed? 
of the troops, thus avoiding an expensive second handling at the ports 
and be kept in advanced storage? Forces on the western front were 
quite evenly balanced in 1917; the possibility of an enemy offensive 
from any one of several directions had to be considered. Thus it would 
be unwise to store all our supplies immediately behind our own lines. 
The possibility of interruption to rail traffic by storms, attacks from the 
air, and destruction of bridges, as well as congestion by the develop- 
ment of new theaters of activity made it imprudent to leave the bulk 
of our supplies near the seaboard, limiting that near the troops to their 
daily necessities. 

* These considerations determined the distribution of supplies into base, 
intermediate, and advanced storage. This distribution with half the 
Storage at the base would give us our supplies echeloned in depth, and 
ready to be shipped with equal facility to various portions of the allied 
front, eliminating back and cross railroad hauls. 

Many conditions affected the location of intermediate storage. It 
must not be too far to the front, limiting its efficiency if troops it was 
to supply were shifted to east, west, or north; it must be near impor- 
tant rail junctions permitting more than one line to the front in case 
of accidents; it must be far enough to make the railroad haul from 
the seaboard one of economy not involving a second handling of mil- 
lions of pounds of freight for a disproportionately short haul. There 
were further considerations, such as streams of water, topography suit- 
able for great installations, female labor, power supply, available sites 
not needed by the French, and generally the convenience of that fighting 
but meticulous race. Certain rail lines were not available to us. Some 
parallel to the fighting front must not be crossed by more than a cer- 
tain number of trains each 24 hours. 

These factors determined the location of the principal intermediate 
storage depot which was placed at Gievres. It was on the main line of 
railroad from St. Nazaire through Tours toward Dijon, the ancient seat 
of the Dukes of Burgundy. This was the city from which Charles the 
Bold sallied forth to die in the marshes in front of Nancy six years 
before Columbus made possible American participation in the World 
War. 

At Gray and Is-Sur-Tille there were in existence railroad regulating 
stations which served the eastern portion of the western front. To en- 
able it to continue to serve the French and to take over the duty of 
distributing supplies to our training areas, Is-Sur-Tille was enlarged. 
This place was selected, therefore, for the principal advanced storage. 
It was here that by his smooth and efficient administration of this 
great regulating station, jointly with the French, the regulating officer, 
Col. M. R. Hilgard, performed one of the difficult and important tasks 
of the American Expeditionary Forces. 

When work was begun at Gievres it was soon evident that if the war 
lasted long, Bordeaux with the Bassens docks and the completed port at 
Talmont, would become more important than St. Nazaire which, from its 
construction, had limitations. It seemed prudent, to divide the inter- 
mediate storage instead of having it ali in one place where raids from 
the air might bring wholesale destruction. A twin installation for 
Gievres was planned at Montierchaume, near Chateauroux, on the main 
line leading from Bordeaux to the road connecting St. Nazaire and Is- 
Sur-Tille. 

Time justified the choice of the location of Gievres, for it could ad- 
mirably serve any part of the western front. It supplied directly the 
divisions operating before Paris when it was threatened in July, 1918. 
The installation was the largest of its kind in the American Expedi- 
tionary Forces, the ground covered being 6 miles in length and 2 miles 
in width. It contained when finished, 143 miles of standard gauge 
track, 45 miles in the seven receiving, classification, and departure yards ; 
7 miles in the tracks serving the locomotive and engine terminal facili- 
ties; 13 miles for engineer depot storage; 9 miles eastbound main line 
freight track, and the balance, 69 miles, at the 165 warehouses assigned 
to the various services. Eighty-five locomotives per day were turned 
within the engine terminal, and 2,800 cars per day were handled. 

This giant installation wis born of the vision of Col. William J. 
Wilgus, deputy director general of transportation of the American 
Expeditionary Forces. Here over twenty thousand troops under Col. 
Charles J. Symmonds guarded and stimulated the great heart of the 
services of supply. It beat in cadence to his able leadership. 

Similar projects and yards, but somewhat smaller, were erected at 
St. Sulpice, Is-Sur-Tille, and Montoir. The twin of Gievres at Montier- 
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| chaume was never completed. Advance depots were planned in the ad- 


vanced section north of Dijon and in the neighborhood of Chaumont to 
serve our most probable theater of activity. These directly served our 
Army when we operated northeast of Paris in the closing days of the 
war. i 

When I assumed command of the Services of Supply I inherited the 
organization that I used, with few important changes in name, to the 
end of my tour there, and I retained the efficient chief of staff, Gen. 
Johnson Hagood. Starting out as a line of communications in Paris 
in August, 1917, with base ports under an assistant chief of staff repre- 
senting a distant commander in chief, as called for by the pre-war field 
service regulation, that system had failed. 

The administration, discipline, and supply in any defined territorial 
area are too intimately connected to be handled by independent agencies. 


To have a section commander responsible for these, and certain other 


functions handled by an assistant chief of staff, proved impracticable. 


| These activities were soon united under the section commanders, who in 


time numbered 11, commanding nine base, one intermediate, and one 
advanced sections. In February, 1918, the line of communications was 
reorganized under the name by which we are considering it. By this 
time the direct access of over 20 independent staff agencies had become 
a serious burden on the time of the commander in chief. Accordingly, 
all staff services and departments of the American Expeditionary Forces, 
except the adjutant general’s, the inspector general’s and the judge 
advocate general's’ departments, were now to be grouped under one 
coordinating head, the commanding general, Services of Supply. A 
general staff, paralleling, so far as necessary, that at general head- 
quarters, was organized by him. 

By the end of March the physical grouping of the supply chiefs had 
taken place at Tours, where General Kernan had taken his headquarters 
from Paris the previous January. The title of commanding general, and 
the trappings of command characterized the office of the coordinator, 


but some essentials of command were lacking. Within that month Mar- 


shal Foch, himself, in front of Amiens, was to find that one might co- 
ordinate but not quite command. Chiefs of the great supply depart- 
ments still looked beyond Tours to the commander in chief, whose staff 
officers they nominally continued to be until the American Expeditionary 
Forces passed into history. Their service requirements, independently 
formulated; were forwarded for action at general headquarters, bear- 
ing no more evidence of actual authority than that usually imparted by 
a chief of staff or adjutant general in the correction of minor incon- 
sistencies and clerical errors. 

Circumstances were principally to blame if the old-time line of com- 
munications, largely bound about by the little pre-war field service regu- 
lations, and the ideas of another day, had undergone a change of name, 
but practically no real change of atmosphere or function. The program 
of automatic supply from the homeland had been prepared and adopted 
by general headquarters in the early autumn of 1917, and had continued 
to be presented, checked, and followed up from there. General Kernan 
was still required to forward all his communications for the War Depart- 
ment through general headquarters, and they lost their identity as his 
before they followed the cables under the ocean. This involved a 
duplicate consideration by his genera] staff and that at general head- 
quarters, and sometimes weeks of delay and epistolary discussion. 
From this requirement I was emancipated by General Pershing and 
permitted to correspond directly with the War Department on supply 
matters not involving questions of policy. 

The effect was immediate and decisive. It enlarged the responsibility 
I assumed, but at the same time gave me more time to build fires under 
the boilers of the excellent staff machinery turned over to me by my able 
predecessor. Under the new order of things the great supply chiefs, 
Ireland and McCaw, of the Medical Corps; Rice, of the Ordnance; 
Langfitt, of the Engineers; Rogers and Carson, of the Quartermaster’s ; 
Patrick, of the Air Service; Russel, of the Signal Corps; Walker, of 
the Motor Transport; and Atterbury, of the Transportation Corps; still 
loyal to the distant commander in chief, became at the same time the 
very efficient staff officers of a nearer commanding general. 

The designation of the staff changed but little in the 10 months from 
August 1, 1918, but they took on expanded activities and a new per- 
sonal attitude. There took place the transformation which marked the 
difference between coordination and command. Matters theretofore 
coordinated in forwarding for the action of superior authority now 
received decision from a commanding general on the ground. 

Under this organization the supply of the armies was divided into 
two parts: 

1. The procurement, care, and storage of supplies, material, and 
equipment; their manufacture, salvage, repair, and cleaning, and the 
construction, maintenance, and repair of all agencies necessary to 
accomplish these purposes were vested in the commanding general, 
Services of Supply. His responsibility for supplies ended on their ar- 
rival at the advanced depots, though he exercised administrative com- 
mand farther to the front. 


2. The responsibility for ordering supplies out of intermediate storage 
and haying them transported to advanced storage and the organizations 
at the front, and for distributing them to the several organizations in 
advance of the regulating stations was vested in an agency new to our 
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service, called “ regulating officers," who operated directly under G4 
at general headquarters. 

The responsibility and accomplishments of the Services of Supply 
comprised, generally, the procurement, forwarding, storage, care, and 
salvage of vast quantities of supplies of all kinds; immense projects of 
construction of roads, docks, railroads, buildings, etc.; the hospitali- 
zation necessary for an army of 2,000,000 men; the transportation of 
men, animals, and supplies by rail, by ships, and by inland waterways; 
the operation of the largest telegraph business in military history and 
a complete and efficient telephone system; replacements ; reclassification, 
according to aptitude, of many hundreds of officers and men; the estab- 
lishment of leave areas and of welfare and entertainment projects; the 
liquidation of our affairs with France; and the final embarkation of 
troops for America, popularly known as “getting the boys home.” 
Several years had passed since a ship had crossed the seas to “get the 
boys out of the trenches by Christmas.” 

There were two sources of supply—(1) requisition on the United 
States and (2) purchase In Europe. Not everything that we needed 
could be furnished from the United States nor was there tonnage to 
transport it if obtainable. A program for automatic flow of supplies 
was in force and followed, generally, by the War Department. ‘To ob- 
tain supplies from Europe a general purchasing board with a general 
purchasing agent as chairman was created in August, 1917. This insti- 
tution combed the neutral countries of Europe for supplies of all kinds, 
and at the time of the armistice had procured 10,164,185 ship tons as 
against 6,215,933 ship tons brought from the United States. 

Its main purpose had been to prevent competitive purchasing and save 
tonnage. Its activities were extended to include the statistical, control, 
labor, technical, and accounts bureau as well as membership—the most 
influential—on the interallied board of military supply. The man who 
was the general purchasing agent and dominated these tremendous 
transactions throughout our participation in the war was Charles G. 
Dawes, sometime Vice President of the United States and now ambas- 
sador at the Court of St. James. It is hardly possible to overstate the 
difficulties that beset such a position, and the unrivalled. business 
capacity and magnetic personality which enabled this officer to over- 
come them so successfully. 

In my initial inspection of the base ports, made with General Persh- 
ing when I assumed command, my task was indicated to me as speeding 
the unloading of ships and the moving of men and supplies from the 
base ports. The War Department and the commander in chief were 
alike alarmed at the mountains of freight that were piling up on the 
wharves, and the increasing time taken to unload ships. Fifteen days 
was the average time between arrival and departure of ships bringing 
supplies from the homeland. There was a time when 72 days were 
required for the turn-around completing a round trip. 

At Bassens, on the Gironde River near Bordeaux, we had built a 
10-berth modern dock fully equipped with gantry cranes. The freight 
was piled so high on these docks that engineers gravely discussed the 
possibility that its mass might cause a slip of the entire structure into 
the channel ooze of the Gironde. 

It seemed to me that what would now be called the “ public relations“ 
side of the command at Bordeaux had been developed to the atrophy of 
the freight-handling function. I called this to the attention of General 
Pershing and recommended to him the principal change in command that 
I found it necessary to make during my time with the Services of 
Supply. The problem at Bordeaux seemed to me to call for something 
more than the ability to get along well with our allies. It needed the 
training of an engineer, a willingness to take responsibility when ac- 
companied by authority, and enough youth to furnish drive and domi- 
nation. I asked the commander in chief to send me William D. Connor, 
then commanding a brigade of the Thirty-second Division fighting on 
what Secretary Baker called the “farthest frontier of freedom.” Hav- 
ing myself within the week said farewell to the front, I could easily 

understand the feeling with which General Connor received orders for 

Bordeaux. I doubt if the lapse of 12 years has brought me his entire 
forgiveness; but I point out that a great opportunity was afforded him 
in a notably difficult task, which was so well done that it led to his 
succession as chief of staff of the Services of Supply two days after the 
armistice, with the eventual command and liquidation of the entire en- 
terprise. There were many briiliant brigade commanders in the American 
Expeditionary Forces, but only one officer conspicuously successful in the 
variety of dificult tasks that fell to him. 

The visit to Bordeaux and other ports convinced me that the conges- 
tion was in large part due to an improper division of responsibility and 
authority between the base section commander and the representatives 
of the Transportation Corps, which was charged with the unloading of 
ships and dispatch of cargoes to destination. The section commander 
had the responsibility and authority for the labor and stevedore troops 
when not actually working at the docks; the transport officer had entire 
authority and responsibility when they were so employed. The section 
commander shorn of any opportunity for credit or responsibility for 
blame in the matter of unloading and forwarding freight inevitably con- 
centrated himself on matters for which he was held responsible. The 
discipline of the stevedores while off duty, their health, and surround- 
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ings were to him merely incidents to their use by an entirely independ- 
ent authority during certain hours of the 24. The transport officer, 
when the men marched off the dock, officially knew nothing of the con- 
ditions that would surround them until he next saw them, or the num- 
bers and condition in which he might expect them to report the follow- 
ing day. 

This situation was not the fault of General Atterbury, who had been 
allowed to come to the American Expeditionary Force with the promise 
of a “free hand“ in the important position of director general of trans- 
portation, He undoubtedly shared’ the feeling against the supposed ar- 
bitrary martinet of the regular service, and desired independence of 
such control. It is true that he was honest in his belief that there was 
danger of meddling with the technical details of his department, and 
that for reasons unnecessary to discuss, he had found concurrence in 
that view from certain former officers of the regular service. My con- 
viction, shared by General Pershing after we visited the base ports, was 
that the transport officer belonged as a member of the staff of the base 
section commander, and that only in that relationship could we expect 
a unification of effort in which both would join, and in the success of 
which they would have a mutual interest. 

Some friction and estrangement had taken place between the com- 
manding general, Services of Supply, and the director general of trans- 
portation in adjusting their relations with each other. This had led to 
the appointment of a board to consider relationships between the trans- 
portation corps and the remainder of the services, which was really 
what in civil life would be called an attempt at arbitration. This 
complicated the difficulties in my attempt to settle the relationships at 
the base ports in a military way. My stock illustration, during 
the many hours spent in convincing the Transportation Corps that to 
put the transport officer on the staff of the section commander would 
not bring technical interference, was that the surgeon is a staff officer 
of the commander, but no case was of record where the commander had 
mixed in on the amputation of a leg, or other technical duty of the 
surgeon. The fullest opportunity was given for discussion not only to 
the head of the Transportation Corps, but to his principal subordinates. 
Genera! Orders, No. 40, S. O. S., 1918, placing the transport officer on the 
staff of the base section commander, settled the matter as it should have 
been settled, in which view I believe the able director general of trans- 
portation and his fine corps concur without reservation. 

The inspection journeys of the commanding general of the S. O. S. 
could not be well performed in a motor car, considering the distance 
from Tours to even the nearest base port, the limitation to daylight 
travel, and the impossibility of being accompanied by more than a single 
staff officer. Previous experience of mine in the Philippines, while in 
command of a constabulary district, had convinced me that the per- 
formance of officers and men in remote and distant posts was almost 
directly in proportion to the frequency of visits from their district com- 
mander. It furnishes the opportunity not only to see how badly things 
are done but how well they are done, and the effect on the visited or- 
ganizations is immediate and certain. There were so many conditions 
at the base ports that required the giving of orders on the ground, and 
the personal attention of responsible staff officers of the commanding 
general that some method of inspection that brought them there together 
was necessary. 

I asked General Atterbury to sound out the French on the use of a 
special train for my purposes, and if they were agreeable to giving it 
schedules at our convenience, to assemble such a train. He did so, and 
the results justified not only the request but his experienced judgment in 
making up the train. It was made available in my second week in the 
S. O. S. and continued in use until just before my relief in May, 
1919. It consisted of a director car, for myself and half a dozen staff 
officers; of 2 wagons-lits cars for extra officers and necessary enlisted 
personnel; of a restaurant car half provided with small tables, and the 
other half constituting a dining room with a large table seating 10 
people; 2 box cars fitted up with telegraph instrument and a telephone 
exchange, the latter connected through the train to the several coaches; 
a flat car carrying 2 motor cars at the rear of the train, with ramp 
for unloading and loading at any place where we chose to stop. 

This made us independent of the train movements, and obviated bor- 
rowing motor transport at places visited. The colored labor and steve- 
dore regiments furnished the train an ample number of veteran Pull- 
man employees of all kinds. In the first hundred days of my command 
at Tours I spent 55 nights on this train. 

For inspection trips the train was filled to capacity by invitation to 
the heads of staff services, particularly the chief quartermaster, the 
chief surgeon, chief engineer and the head of the engineer construction 
service, the chief of motor transport, and the director general of trans- 
portation. Any of these chiefs might at discretion substitute a staff 
officer empowered to give orders in his name, I took with me my per- 
sonal staff, including the interpreter and a stenographer and orderly. 
We invariably traveled at night and did business in the daytime. The 
French at any principal station permitted the telegraph service of our 
train to cut in on their wires, and the telephone exchange to connect 
with the local and long-distance telephone circuits. On arrival at desti- 
nation the motor cars were at once unloaded, a designated aide took 
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charge of the train, called my office at Tours by telephone, and ascer- 
tained what matters, if any, required action; the other aide and stenog- 
rapher and accompanying staff officers went with me for inspection of 
all our activities at the place. Generally, we brought the local com- 
mander to the resturant car for luncheon and dinner instead of con- 
stituting ourselves a burden on his ménage. 

Such matters as called for orders were attended to, the necessary 
telegrams dictated on the spot, and sent on return to the train. It 
was possible to telephone to any point in France and England, and 
in later days I talked from that train in southern France to the com- 
mander in chief visiting the army of occupation on the Rhine. Only 
those who have attempted to telephone in France or England, using the 
local systems, either in peace or war, can appreciate the smooth effi- 
ciency of the network of communications which General Russel with 
his Signal Corps had provided for us before the armistice. Sixty expert 
telephone girls, selected from New England communities and speaking 
the French of old Quebec, operated the great telephone exchange at 
Tours. Much of the business of the Services of Supply was handled by 
our telephone and telegraph services. 

In August, 1918, there were unloaded 525,291 tons of freight; in 
September, 563,147; in October, 636,225; and in the first 11 days of 
November, 229,135 tons. I recall being at Brest one day that autumn 
and, from the hill above the old city where my train was sidetracked, 
seeing 14 transports enter the harbor with 46,000 men on board. 
That afternoon there were lightered ashore some 36,000 of them, while 
coincidently 18,000 men marched down to Brest from the great camp 
of Pontanezan and took trains in the direction of the front. We men 
of an older day can remember that in 1898 we took six weeks to get 
35,000 men to Cuba across summer seas uninfested by submarines or 
surface craft, and thought it a great military accomplishment. 

The home-loving American negro of the stevedore and labor units 
suffered a great deal from the inclement weather of western France. 
He has apparently a peculiar liability to pulmonary troubles. His was 
not an inspiring task. There were many such stevedores who had never 
seen salt water until they embarked for France and their cotton-field 
habits were no particular training for unloading ships. They were quite 
generally homesick and their morale was not high. Yet they were the 
ones who must take the first steps in quickening the turnaround of 
Army transports. Some form of competition had to be devised to stimu- 
late their activity. The problem was one of grading the work done in 
each port to form a basis of comparison. Was it fair to figure the 
tonnage of one locomotive shipped intact to France and hoisted to the 
waiting rails beside the ship against the same tonnage of flour taken 
laboriously from the hold of some other ship in a port with entirely 
different facilities for unloading? Could coal which was hurled down 
chutes be compared with ammunition? In the end we hit upon the 
idea that competition between ports must be a comparison of competi- 
tions held within the ports themselves. Each port would compete 
with its own previous record of achievement in tonnage and the per- 
centages of gain would be compared with those of each other base port. 

The statistical division at Tours thus figured the handicaps of the 
various ports. Each base commander appointed a suitable officer to head 
the activities in his port. We called it “the Race to Berlin” and 
within a few days it was going at speed. We commercialized homesick- 
ness and the winning company of stevedores was promised the privilege 
of embarking for Hoboken first after the ending of the war. 

In addition, we extended an offer of leave and a trip to the balmy 
Mediterranean area, where a certain number of the winning company 
in each port went as soon as the race was ended. For the base com- 
manders we offered the pleasure of flying from their flag pole the win- 
ning pennant for a month if their men won it. 

The race met with instant acceptance. At the hour of starting, 
which was midnight on an appointed day, the stevedore companies were 
escorted to their respective places with a blare of bands. Musicians 
who had considered life fairly easy with a concert or two a week 
suddenly found themselves blowing ragtime through the days and nights 
at the head of processions of fresh or exhausted workers. Freight was 
handled on the docks to the tempo of jazz music. Interecompany com- 
petition and intersquad competition became intense, and each week the 
figures were wired to every port and announced from bulletin boards 
and from every moving-picture screen in the Services of Supply. The 
morale of the workers took a sharp turn upward and with it the ton- 
nage figures. On the wall of my office a great chart told the daily 
story, and an inch of red on the end of a column meant additional 
thousands of tons started on the railroads of France toward the front. 

The arrival of the armistice cut short the effort and the race to 
Berlin was terminated before the appointed day. The rewards were 
given, however, and a company of happy stevedores soon sailed for 
home. During the period of the race the tonnage moved through the 
base ports increased by approximately 20 per cent. This was done on 


top of what was believed to be full speed efficiency, and an increase of 
20 per cent meant thousands of additional tons. 

The credit of devising the Race to Berlin, which excited a competitive 
spirit hard to realize at this distance, was due to Captain Robinson of 
my personal staff and Mr. Charles M. Steele of the X. M. C. A., both 
now business men in New York. 
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The exigencies of the situation and the new conditions under which 
we waged war made necessary the following new services and depart- 
ments: 

Transportation Corps, Rents, Requisition and Claims Service, Army 
Transport Service, Air Service, Motor Transport Corps, Chemical War- 
fare Service, Army Service Corps. 

Some of these had previous existence in other corps. The following 
new activities were created during hostilities : 

Veterinary Service, Salvage Service, Baggage Service, Remount Serv- 
ice, Graves Registration Service, Reclassification System for officers and 
men. 

Of the foregoing, perhaps the Reclassification System for officers and 
men merits more description than is furnished by the title. This not 
only involved the physical reclassification of officers and men only 
partly fit for active duty, but the reclassification of officers according to 
fitness for special duties. 

A number of officers were found unfit for combat duty, and many in 
noncombatant positions were found unsuited to the duty on which em- 
ployed. A scientific effort was made to reclassify these officers. A total 
of 1,101 officers was reclassified, of which 270 were sent before an 
efficiency board for elimination. Nine hundred and sixty-two wounded 
or otherwise disabled officers were reclassified, their services being used 
to release officers on duty in the S. O. S. and able to do combat duty. 

Individual officers proceeding to France were given a confidential 
order by the War Department, directing them to report to the com- 
mander in chief. ‘fo an officer without previous military experience 
this was taken literally, and on coming ashore his impulse was to seek 
the commanding presence, sometimes being willing to proceed via Paris 
to reach it. It was necessary, in January, 1918, to create a casual 
officers’ depot into which these arrivals might be directed, and later 
requisitioned out as was other commodity in storage. The depot was 
located at Blois, and to it casual arrivals were automatically evacuated 
from the ports. In March, 1918, there began to arrive at this depot, 
officers found unsuited for combat duty, and those to be discharged for 
inefficiency, The Reclassification System was an evolution resulting 
from the needs of the time. Reclassification” and “reassignment”, 
were first mentioned in orders from general headquarters of July 16, 1918, 
which granted authority to corps commanders to order to Blois officers 
who were found unfit for duty with combat divisions. This authority 
was later extended to army and division commanders. 

Besides those from combat units and casuals from the United States, 
replacements for the various S. O. S. services were sent there for 
classification and assignment, and all officers and enlisted men evacuated 
from hospitals were automatically sent to the depot for similar treat- 
ment. All available data regarding the individual was considered no 
matter from what source he came. These papers were sent to S. O. S. 
headquarters at Tours and the officer was ordered there for personal 
interview and reclassification, which resulted either in his return to 
Blois for action of an efficiency board, or his assignment to such duty 
as his vocational experience or special qualifications suggested, or ordered 
to a replacement depot for return to combat duty in another division. 
This delicate and important duty was well handled by Col. John P. Mc- 
Adams, deputy chief of staff, one of the best staff officers developed by 
the S. O. S., and his assistants. Cases of general officers, of whom there 
were at one time 11 at Blois, were handled by myself, It is inter- 
esting to observe that of officers serving in the American Expeditionary 
Forces, 1 regular in every 40, and 1 temporary officer in every 80 
were found unfitted for the duties they were performing and had to be 
reclassified. One regular in 125 and 1 temporary officer in 335 were 
ordered before efliciency boards. Approximately 23 per eent of the 
regular officers and 11 per cent of the temporary officers found unsuited 
for duty with troops were returned to such duty after reclassification. 
Of these less than 5 per cent were again found wanting. The difference. 
in standards required must account for the proportionately larger 
number of regulars to be relieved from duty as unfit. 

With the signing of the armistice the passenger machinery of the 
S. O. S. went into reverse, and the tide of military humanity turned to- 
ward home. To enable him to return to his important duties in the 
United States, General Atterbury was presently relieved as director 
general of transportation by Brig. Gen, Frank R. McCoy, who had 
joined him as assistant just after the armistice, and thus returned to 
staff duty after distinguished service as a regimental and brigade com- 
mander at the front. Every railroad in France was congested by her 
own urgent needs and much of our troop moyement was across her own 
streams of traffic. The liaison with their railroad administration was 
one of extreme delicacy, and the whole situation was handled with con- 
summate skill. The return of American troops to the United States 
received less attention than the movement in the other direction, but, 
less the submarine menace, presented the same difficulties, with a slight 
political flavor. 

Manifestly the human tide could not be permitted uncontrolled to flow 
into ports already congested and there await the home-going transports. 
Angers became a depot for forwarding individual officers. Le Mans, 
which had been a replacement depot, became a vast forwarding camp 
for returning divisions. Here they were outfitted for the westward 
journey, their accounts settled, and examinations made. From here 
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they were sent to Brest and St. Nazaire when ships were ready for 
them. A permanent camp staff administered and supplied them, and 
their division commander and his staff had no responsibility for them. 
For practical purposes the camp operated as a great military hotel. 
Similar machinery functioned at Bordeaux, St. Nazaire, and Brest. In 
the great camp at Pontanezan at Brest these activities were brought to 
their highest perfection under Gen. Smedley D. Butler, of the Marine 
Corps. Mass delousing, mass bathing, and mass feeding were the order 
of the hour. A unit of 6,000 men were one morning furnished 24,000 
hot cakes with their breakfast, and it was all in the day’s work. 

No man went home without physical examination, and no man was 
allowed to proceed if he was unfortunate enough to have venereal dis- 
ease. What America owes to this fact and the previous treatment of 
this problem can never be calculated. The fact itself passes un- 
noticed among the comments on the results of the war, but also among 
the numerous sins charged to its influence. An alarming number had 
those unhappy diseases when they entered the service; none had them 
when he left. 

When the armistice was signed supplies and personnel were in full 
flow toward Europe and vessels carrying them continued to arrive for 
several months afterwards. The war ended with millions of tons of sup- 
plies of all kinds at the ports, in storage, in transit, and in the hands 
of troops. To have returned these to the United States would have 
necessitated the retention of hundreds of thousands of American sol- 
diers in France for an indefinite period to have handled them. The 
rallroads of France, busy with their own problems of demobilization 
and of rehabilitation, could not have carried them. The same amount 
of tonnage would have been required to get them across the ocean as 
had brought them over, and the home markets would have been de- 
moralized for years to come. To have attempted to sell them in France 
except to the Government would very properly have involved the pay- 
ments of customs duties on all of them to protect the French markets. 

During the war, claims of the French Government, its railroads and 
people, covering—and properly covering—almost every class of service, 
rental and damage, had been accumulating against us. Their settle- 
ment by us would have required the work of many years, utterly hope- 
less of a conclusion satisfactory to elther party. 

One of the outstanding accomplishments terminating our military 
sojourn in France was the work of the liquidation commission, composed 
of the late Edwin B. Parker as chairman, with Senator Henry Hollis, 
of New Hampshire, Hon. Homer H. Johnson, of Cleveland, and General 
Dawes as members. It concluded the sale to France of all our surplus 
supplies of every kind in that country, and an arrangement by which 
the French Government assumed the settlement of all claims rising out 
of our stay in France. It was a splendid piece of work. 

One service rendered by the French could never really be remunerated. 
That was the inestimable liaison from which every branch of our Serv- 
ices of Supply, and all our major combat units benefited. From the great 
Mission Militaire at Chaumont, headed by the soldierly General 
Rageneau, down to humblest sous-lieutenants in some obscure staff office 
at Tours, the war could hardly have been carried on without them. 
Every staff service of theirs was represented by the French officer in 
the corresponding American service or department. Their usefulness 
can hardly be overstated. General Michel is supposed to have said that 
the two great discoveries of the war were liaison and profondeur. 

Time heals wounds and distance lends enchantment. Whether or 

not the commanding general of the Services of Supply was reporting 
to the wrong authority at general headquarters; whether he was 
actuating the official machinery thimself or responding to strings pulled 
by some strong, silent man near him; the relative value of the dol- 
lar-a-year man compared to the professional soldier; the injustices of 
arbitrary commanders; the hasty relief of officers from combat units 
that was sometimes the frantic and unsuccessful effort of incompetent 
leaders to save themselves; the tragedies of Blois than which there 
are to some no more melancholy memories in all our military his- 
tory; the heartburnings of a service that worked so hard and so fruit- 
fully for others that it, itself, was never equipped in either men or 
munitions, and never able to straighten out in its stride; these are 
no longer of importance except to a few individuals with long memo- 
ries. Time has, in some instances, remedied my own conspicuous ina- 
bility to obtain at the time the promotion which was due men who 
served under me. So far as I know, but one officer was promoted to 
brigadier general while serving under me in the Services of Supply. 
Men outstanding in efficiency like Bash, McAdams, Sewell, Smither, 
Symmonds, Hull, and Cavanaugh, every one of whom by merit and the 
tables of organization in force at the time, should have worn stars, 
went through to the end unrewarded. Perhaps, the best we can do 
is to repeat for the ten-millionth time, C'est la Guerre.“ 
. To this day the military student searches in vain for any coherent 
record of the machinery of supply used in our Civil War. The records 
of the service of supply in France were carefully and even meticulously 
kept. They are in the custody of the War Department, and are 
available for future use should occasion arise. 

I can do no better in terminating this address, already much pro- 
longed, than to paraphrase the closing words of the final report of the 
commanding general of the Services of Supply. You have heard the 
inadequate account of one part of the world’s greatest military adven- 
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ture, in which a nation, engaged in war, across seas, 3,000 miles from 
its own shores, transported its soldiers by the millions; its material 
resources in millions of tons; and counted the cost in billions of dollars 
as well spent in a great cause. It is the impersonal record of the 
greatest military-industrial enterprise the world has ever seen. No 
country was ever more efficiently served by its sons than was ours in 
its services of supply. No general eyer owed a greater debt for personal 
loyalty than is mine for the splendid support and teamwork enjoyed 
while in command of that service. Yet, who can measure correctly the 
relative excellence and justly weigh the rewards for services that covered 
almost every field of activity from the highest type of staf work to the 
humble toil of the dock stevedore, each essential to the success of the 
whole? Every trade and profession known to our civilization contrib- 
uted its members to this enterprise. Officers who had spent their lives 
preparing for the command of soldiers in battle, cheerfully threw over 
the ambitions of years and forgot the bitterness of disappointment in 
their enthusiasm for this service; black men from the cotton fields of 
our South toiled on docks and in warehouses, and built roads that no 
soldier might go unfed; lumbermen operated in the forests of the Vosges 
and Pyrenees; millionaires contributed their great business experience 
and captained new industries; lawyers of eminence protected the in- 
terests of the country; chiefs of the great railroad organizations of 
America brought their unexcelled men and methods to the success of the 
transportation service; tremendous engineering problems were solved 
by leaders in that profession; the distant markets of other countries 
were searched by trained buyers to save precious tonnage; men labored 
under earth and water, and met dangers in the air and under the 
seas; officers and soldiers from the battle fronts restored only to partial 
health contributed their shattered strength and maimed bodies to this 
work; the best medical and surgical skill of the world organized and 
administered hospitals in numbers and size never before seen; salvage 
services were organized on an immense scale; the great welfare organi- 
zations ministered to the morale and entertainment of the supply army; 
leaders in the world of electricity covered France with a network of 
uninterrupted communications; kings of finance, diplomats, linguists, 
artists, artisans of all arts, experts and organizers of all phases of 
industrial life, caught the step and marched with the Services of Supply. 
Without the excitement and glamor of combat service, often unobserved, 
sometimes unrecognized and seldom adequately rewarded, these men 
quietly and unselfishly contributed their part to the winning of the war. 

In such numbers and in such efficiency were these men deserving of 
their country that individuals can not here be singled out by name. 
They worked as a great team which was only striking its stride as 
the war ended. Time will lend its perspective to their accomplish- 
ments, and history will write the story of their achievements as un- 
surpassed in military legend. 


PROHIBITION 


Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing my statement 
before the Judiciary Committee upon the question of the repeal 
or modification of the eighteenth amendment. 

The SPEAKER. It there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following statement: 


STATEMENT oF Hon. J, CHARLES LINTHICUM, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MARYLAND 


Mr. LINxTnIcun. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, it is 
the purpose this morning to open the hearings by having several Members 
of Congress who have introduced resolutions speak upon them before 
the committee. I shall avail myself of a few minutes at the beginning 
of the hearing to express my views upon certain of the resolutions, I 
personally have no resolution before the committee, because there hag 
been a resolution introduced to which I am favorable and which ex- 
presses my views. 

I want to say in the beginning that I am unalterably opposed to 
the return of the saloon, just as every witness who has spoken before 
this committee -has been opposed to it. I am in favor of what is 
known as the Sabath amendment, which is an amendment providing 
for Government control of the liquor question, and which provides 
that the sale or issuing of liquor in any State shall be prohibited 
unless by legislative enactment of that State it is asked for. 

I would suggest an addition to that resolution, and the addition 
would be that this resolution of Mr. SapaTnH’s should be submitted to 
the people in the various States of the Union by convention. I say 
by convention, because it is a question which invades the individual 
rights of the citizens and not the States’ rights as is expressed by the 
legislature. I shall go into that question a little more fully later on. 

It has been definitely established by the various witnesses drawn 
from every station of human endeavor, that prohibition enforcement 
has broken down and, further, that it is a matter of impossibility to 
enforce it. It has been shown that the use of liquor gradually de- 
creased until the eighteenth.amendment was adopted—and that is the 
point I want to bring especially to the attention of the committee—it 
has been expressed by a number of witnesses, but I wish to call direct 
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attention to the curve in the line of consumption of liquor. Prior to 
the prohibition amendment there was a constant decrease in the use 
of alcoholic liquors, but just as soon after the passage of the Vol- 
stead Act as people could adjust themselves to it, the manufacture, 
sale, and consumption of liquor began to increase. It is shown, for 
instance, that the number of pieces of distilling apparatus has in- 
creased from 95,938 for the first full year of prohibition to 247,052 
in 1928. The total amount of liquor seized has increased from 
5,808,000 gallons in 1921, the first full year of prohibition, to 
30,429,301 in 1929. Federal arrests of prohibition violators increased 
from 34.175 in 1921 to 66,195 in 1929, and convictions in Federal 
courts have increased since 1921 from 17,962 to 56,546 in 1929, 
showing, as I have said, that from the time, almost, of the passage 
of the prohibition act the consumption of liquor has begun to increase, 
and that the courts have been trying more cases. 

The results of these increases in arrests have been that the courts of 
our country handling prohibition cases have become crowded in their 
dockets and unable to dispose of the matters before them. In order to 
dispose of these matters they have established what is known as “ bar- 
gain days.” Bargain day is that day on which offenders may come 
before the court, or the district attorney, and agree that if the judge will 
only fine them and not imprison them, they will plead guilty, and the 
consequence is that vast numbers of these cases are disposed of on 
“bargain day,” it being definitely understood that the offender will not 
receive any jail sentence. 

Mr. BACHMANN. May I ask you there, right on that point, do you 
know what States or what courts you have reference to, or do you 
have reference to all? 

Mr. Lryruicum. To Federal courts. 

Mr. BACHMANN, All of them? 

Mr. Linruicum. Practically all, yes. That is the only way they can 
dispose of them. The result is—and this is a matter which is com- 
monly known by everybody and definitely known by this committee and 
the Members of Congress—by reason of prohibition the jails and peni- 
tentiaries of our country have become overcrowded. In Atlanta, which 
was built for about 1,200 prisoners, there is something like 3,600, and 
everyone of our penitentiaries now is crowded with offenders either 
of prohibition or some other offense against the Government or the 
State, and we are providing for the building of more penitentiaries 
and are about to appropriate some $7,000,000 for that purpose; while 
in England—let me draw the comparison—in England, while we are 
building penitentiaries for the incarceration of these offenders, they are, 
I am informed by a witness before this committee, about to tear down 
or dispose of some of their penitentiaries because they have no further 
use for them, 

The CHARMAN. May I say, Mr. Liyruicum, that that information was 
regularly sent from London to the New York Times, describing what 
was going on there, and was published in the columns of the New York 
Times, about the decrease and the selling of prisons in England. 

Mr. Lixraicum. I am very glad to have that definite information, Mr. 
Chairman. 


POISONED ALCOHOL 


Now, there has been a great deal of discussion before the House about 
poisoned alcohol, and we have not done anything about it, and the 
Government continues to poison its alcohol. Many denaturants are used 
in industrial alcohol to prevent its use for drinking purposes. Under 
No. 44, I believe it is, they are using wood alcohol. The consequence 
is that blindness and cirrhosis of the liver result therefrom. People are 
dying from the effect of these poisons. And this denaturant on the 
part of the Government, which we have been endeavoring to prohibit, 
certainly as to poisonous denaturants, has caused a great deal of trouble 
in our country. 

DEATHS 


It has been testified that in the enforcement of prohibition 1,361 
American citizens have been killed; occupants of automobiles have been 
shot at and in some cases killed on the highways; the Coast Guard, one 
of the most important and historical institutions of our country and of 
the Government, has been debased, and has been brought largely into 
disrepute because of its attempt to enforce the prohibition act. The 
killing on the Black Duck, off Boston Harbor, the consumption of 
liquor by Coast Guard men has done a great deal toward this, and it 
has been brought almost to the point of the tea party in Boston, when 
men go and tear down posters asking for men to enter the Coast Guard. 
They tore down these posters in the city of Boston. 

The question therefore arises: Shall we continue in the present de- 
based condition, or shall we as man to man and citizen to citizen 
discuss some outcome of the present horrible condition in which we 
find ourselves? 

TEMPERANCE 

I am a temperance man, and I mention this fact because just a 
short time ago I received a clipping from a paper. It consisted of 
the pictures of three people, myself on the left, my friend Mr. Cram- 
TON in the center, Senator JoHN J. Biatnp on the right. It said over 
my picture, Is he an American?” Over Mr. Cramron’s picture, “A 
type that knows no joy.” 


And on the right, I forgot just what that did 
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say. For that reason I bring out the fact that I am an American citi- 
zen, that my people came to this country in 1658, that we have always 
stood for the Constitution, have been loyal to the Government, and we 
propose to stick to the Constitution, even including the eighteenth 
amendment, so long as it shall continue in the Constitution, but we 
reserve the right to fight for the elimination of the eighteenth amend- 
ment from the Constitution by another amendment or repeal, just as the 
proponents of prohibition had a right to fight for its insertion in the 
Constitution. I personally think it is wrongfully in there, and I have 
always fought against it and voted against it. 


PROSPERITY 


Much has been said about prosperity, and I am told that the drys 
propose to bring that question before you, though they have been 
very silent in what they are going to say, and who they intend to 
produce; nevertheless, it has been one of their great slogans “ Pros- 
perity.” No one is in a position to say whether the prosperity of the 


country has been due to prohibition or whether it is due largely to the 


result of the war and the decrease of production during the time of 
the war, and then the increased production and the increase of farm 
products after the war. Then you must also, in considering this ques- 
tion of sayings bank deposits, that everybody is getting—except Con- 
gressmen—twice what they did before the war. The laboring man who 
got $1.50 a day before the war is now getting $3 and $3.50 a day, 
and to that is largely due the increase in deposits in savings banks. 

I want to draw the distinction also between the question of simple 
prohibition and saloons. I believe, and I think everybody believes, that 
the saloon has always been a detriment to this country; that it has 
hindered prosperity and should long before have been eliminated. It is 
my position that if this prosperity is due to the eighteenth amendment 
it would have been even greater had the Government eliminated the 
saloon and regulated the liquor traffic. We would then be receiving a 
very handsome revenue from the liquor traffic which now is going to 
the underworld. We know that revenues which we would have received, 
or savings which we could have made, would be as follows: 


REVENUE 


Federal enforcement costs the Nation, after deducting $5,500,000 in 
fines, $36,000,000 a year ; loss in Federal revenues, estimated as high as 
$850,000,000; loss in State, city, and county revenues, $50,000,000. 
Total, $936,000,000, which the Government is losing, and the Govern- 
ment and the States and the cities are losing. 

I want to say for the information of the committee, and as suggesting 
the wisdom of the State of Michigan, an editorial which I read from the 
Baltimore Sun 

Mr. MICHENER (interposing). You are talking about Michigan now? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. About Michigan; yes. Lots of people outside of 
Michigan think well of it, you know. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MICHENER. Many of them are a long ways off. 

Mr. Linraicum. Yes. I note by this clipping that the St. Louis City 
Council, beginning the editorial, has by unanimous vote asked for the 
repeal of the eighteenth amendment. But getting down to Michigan: 

“But from Michigan comes the prize bit of news. That State has 
a concurrent liquor enforcement law, but it has found a way to reap 
profit from the violation of the Federal law by levying a tax on malt 
and wort. These commodities are used in making beer, and they are 
producing more than one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol. The levy has 
been in effect since August 28 of last year, and receipts thus far 
officially reported has been $570,184, or at the rate of approximately 
$1,200,000 for the 12 months. If all the receipts were from malt sirup 
they show that in six months Michiganders have made 22,807,360 
gallons of illegal beverages, an average of 5 gallons to every man, 
woman, and child in the State.” 

And the dispatch, adds that there is no way of knowing how much 
beer was imported or how much was manufactured in Michigan without 
paying the tax. Now, I give you gentlemen that as a suggestion for 
further revenue for your State. If Michigan is going to get $1,200,000 
by taxing malt and wort, they have partially solved this loss of revenue, 
and I congratulate them. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The dry State of Tennessee did the same thing. 

Mr. Linraicum. I understand so. And I understand Louisiana 
also. 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. The first month that they taxed this malt they 
took in $30,000. Pretty good for a dry State. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I should say it was excellent. 

Now in reference to the Sabath resolution, I say I would add to 
that resolution that it shall be submitted to conventions of the States, 
and I say that for two reasons. The resolution gives to the Govern- 
ment the power to regulate, and yet prohibits liquor in every State 
where it is not definitely asked for by legislative enactment. While 
this does not restore to the States the right to control the liquor 
traffic, it does actually give them the right to eliminate it entirely if 
they so desire. I am not so sure that the States bave any inherent 
right to control the liquor traffic, and I am constrained to believe 
what Senator Bruce said, that it might just as well have had the 
right bestowed upon it under the Constitution as the control of 
bankruptcy and interstate commerce in the beginning, and that it would’ 
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not be out of the way, nor I might say, encroaching upon the reserved 
powers of the States, to give the Government the right to control the 
liquor traffic. 

Mr, Sumners. Right there, Mr. LINTHICUM, without interrupting you 
now, I want to refer to that later. 


REPEAL 


Mr. Linruicum, Yes; certainly. I think the eighteenth amendment 
should be repealed with an amendment giving the Government the power 
to regulate as suggested by the Sabath resolution. Another reason I 
wish to give for the submission of this to conventions of the States, 
as I said first, is because the conventions would represent the people, 
would leave the sole question of repeal of the eighteenth amendment 
to the vote of the people and the elimination of all other questions in 
the campaign. Now there is another reason. When the Constitution 
was adopted the country was pretty evenly divided and pretty well rep- 
resented by its legislatures as to the apportionment to the counties and 
to the cities, but I want to take my city for example and then I shall 
quote others. 

In my State of Maryland we have a general assembly consisting of 
29 members of the State senate, of which 6 are from the city of Balti- 
more; and the house of delegates of 147 members, of which 86 are from 
the city of Baltimore. Baltimore City has a population of 940,000 
people. The State as a whole has a population of 1,600,000 people. So 
that the city, with a population of 940,000 people, has one-fifth of the 
senate and one-fourth of the house of delegates. So that the people of 
Baltimore are not proportionately represented when it comes to the 
adoption of an amendment by a legislative body. If it were by conven- 
tion, then all the people would have a say as to the adoption of the 
amendment, and each individual would have a right to vote upon that 
direct question, For that reason, as an additional reason, I think it 
should be submitted to conventions of the States. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. LinrHicuM, may I ask, if I understood you 
correctly, the majority of the people of Maryland live in Baltimore 
City? 

Mr. Linraicum. Yes, Mr. Chairman; 
1,600,000 live in Baltimore City. 

The CHAIRMAN. That would be over 900,000 in the city and 700,000 
in the rest of the State? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Yes, sir; about, 

The CHAIRMAN. And you have a representation in the legislature of 
what? 

Mr. LINTHIcUx. Of one-fifth in the senate and one-fourth in the 
house of delegates. 

The CHatmmMan., I find that situation very largely true all over the 
country. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I studied the question in New York some years 
ago and found the situation about the same there. I find it also in 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Detroit in particular, and many other cities. 
In fact, nearly every State that has a city which has grown rapidly 
and become a large city is about in line with Baltimore, 

Mr. Sparks. Do you know how many aliens there are in Baltimore? 

Mr. LIxTHIcun. No; I do not know how many aliens there are in 
Baltimore. 

Mr. Sparks. Of course, if there was a convention held, those aliens 
would not have the right to vote for members of the convention. 80 
that matter would have to be determined in order to see whether 
or not the convention would be the best method of passing on a matter 
of that kind, would it not? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Well, I could not imagine that the aliens would 
affect 940,000 people to any material extent. 

Mr. Sparks. You do not know what the facts are? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I do not know just how many aliens there are in 
Baltimore. I know there are a great many. 

Mr. SUMNERS. Mr. LINTHICUM, while you are interrupted, I am much 
Interested in your suggestion and the suggestion that has heretofore 
been made, that this particular proposed amendment be made an ex- 
ception with reference to, and submitted to a convention, on the 
theory, I believe, that it very directly affects the personal privileges 
of the people? 

Mr. Lintuicum. Exactly. 

Mr. Sumners. And while that may be true, under the facts and 
theory of our system of government, the whole Government belongs 
to the people, and if that is so, they are just as much interested in 
those other basic and fundamental things which are in their constitu- 
tion as they are those things which affect the privileges and oppor- 
tunities of thelr personal conduct. 

Mr. Lixruicum. I was very much impressed with the statement 
ex-Senator Williams made the other day, and which was quoted by 
the chairman of this committee, that when it comes to a question that 
involves the States as a whole, the adoption of the amendment by the 
legislature is quite proper, but when it comes to a question that invades 
the individual rights of the citizen, he should have the opportunity to 
directly express himself upon that subject, and that would be through 
a convention, 
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Mr. SUMNERS. But does not the State entity, as a matter of fact, 
derive all of its political powers from the people? I do not get the 
point. I recognize the distinction made but I can not appreciate the 
point, 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. SUMNERS, is not the unfairness due to the dis- 
tribution of representation? In other words, representation is not 
proportionately distributed? The people in the large cities, the cities 
that have grown large, are not represented in the legislature 
numerically? 

Mr. Sumners. Yes; but, Mr. Chairman, if that is an objection—and 
we may assume for the purpose of this examination that it is—it 
would seem to apply with equal force to all other proposed amend- 
ments to the Constitution also. 

The CHAIRMAN, I think it does. Wherever a proposed amendment 
invades individual rights, then it ought to be referred to a convention 
In the State and passed by direct vote of the people, 

Mr. SUMNERS. Well, I do not want to prolong this, but I want to 
get it clear. Suppose it does not invade individual rights but affects 
some basic interests of the State or of the Nation, would not the same 
reasons that would suggest a convention where individual rights are 
Involved, suggest a convention where those other interests and rights 
are involved? That is the question to which I was trying to direct 
the attention of the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. I think not, because as I read the Constitution, the 
fathers provided two ways for the amendment of the Constitution. 
One was by legislatures, the other was by convention. Now, there 
must have been a reason for their doing so, and it occurs in connection 
with the phrase “reserved to the States or to the people.” So you 
see it answers that situation as defined in the Constitution itself, that 
when you take away out of the reserved powers individual rights, that 
ought to be passed on by a convention, and that was never done in the 
case of the eighteenth amendment. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I think the Chair will bear with me when I say 
that the principle which I am contending for, it seems to me, has 
already been adopted by the various States of the Union when they 
provided for local option. The State did not depend solely upon the 
legislature to bring local option upon the different counties but it sub- 
mitted the question to the people, to let the people decide whether they 
wanted local option or not, and that is the point I am making now, that 
the people of this country should have the right, through the conven- 
tion, to express their individual ideas as to whether they want the 
amendment repealed or want the amendment amended, or what not. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. LINTHICUM, I am very much in sympathy with 
the convention idea with respect to almost all amendments, but take your 
State, for example: How would you get the representatives in that con- 
vention? Are they not from conventional districts prescribed by your 
legislature, and would not the gerrymander with respect to those districts 
apply just as much as to your legislative districts? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. No; I will say to the gentleman from Virginia that 
I think the people will have the right to elect them, and that they will 
get proper representation in these conventions. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. The great thing, I think, that you will get in the con- 
ventions will be some discussion of the matter before it is passed upon. 
A legislature usually does not get that. But so far as representation 
of the people is concerned by giving your city its proportionate powers 
in comparison with your country districts, I doubt very much whether 
you will reach it through the convention plan. 

Mr. LinrHicum. It would have this effect also: I would limit the 
question to the eighteenth amendment in the convention and in the elec- 
tion of delegates to the convention. ‘There would be no extraneous 
matters brought in. It would be this question solely. 

Then it would have another effect. It is my opinion that if the 
Sabath resolution submitted to the people by convention could be 
secured, it would be satisfactory to the great mass of the population of 
this country. It would distribute the liquor through the Federal Gov- 
ernment or through some system set up by the Federal Government. It 
would not invade those States that do not want liquor and would place 
the control thereof upon a higher basis and a definite standard. It 
would eliminate bootleggers, hijackers, racketeers, and so forth, because 
the people being able to secure good liquor at moderate prices would 
not resort to the bootleg production. It would, I believe, eliminate 
drinking among the young people, because it would no longer be a smart 
thing to drink something which could be had anywhere. The game 
feature of the undertaking would be removed. 

GOVERNMENT IN BUSINESS 

Now, I spoke to one of the leaders of the drys the other day, and I 
said to him: “Do you want the Sabath amendment?” And he said: 
“Do you want to put the Government in the liquor business?" Now, 
you don’t have to put the Government in the liquor business. You can 
establish the system known as the Bratt system, which they have in 
Sweden, and erect a large corporation with limited powers and limited 
profits, and let them do this thing as it is being done successfully in 
Sweden. But the question of putting the Government into the liquor 
business, it seems to me, is a very queer question. The Government 
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is already in the liquor business. It could not get any further into it 
if it tried to. [Applause.] It is spending $41,000,000 a year in the 
liquor business now. It is issuing to the distillers of this country 
permits to manufacture medicinal liquor. It is issuing to the drug- 
gists of this country the right to handle liquor. It is issuing millions 
of prescriptions to the doctors of this country the right to prescribe 
liquor. How can you put the Government any further in the liquor 
business by regulation? You can regulate, if you choose, through the 
drug stores. You can regulate through the physicians. You can regu- 
late through the big corporation, as the Bratt system. 

Mr. MICHENER. You are proposing to put the Government in the 
beverage-liquor business, whereas to-day the Government is only in the 
medicinal-liquor business. 

Mr. Lanruicum. Well, that is a distinction. 

Mr. Micn xn. I say that is the situation. 

Mr. Linruicum. That is a distinction without a difference, I should 
say. I do not see much difference in that. 


ANTI-SALOON LEAGUE 


Now, we have the Anti-Saloon League people—and I want to be fair 
to them—we have them and their friends to thank for the elimination 
of the saloon, and had we gone that far and then regulated liquor, we 
should have been in a much better position than we are to-day. Now 
that they have eliminated the saloons, let them help us to eliminate 
the speak-easies, which constitute some three times as many as the 
saloons did. [Applause.] 

CANADA—ENGLAND 


Behold Canada, England, and those countries who are regulating their 
liquor traffic and bringing order out of chaos. Spend some of the mil- 
Mons of dollars which you are using for enforcement in the education 
of the people, as was being done before the prohibition act, and you will 
find that the education of the people will bring further disuse of liquor 
than the prohibition act will bring. 

I remember a little incident in my own city. Some of the gentlemen 
here will know the Merchants’ Club in the city of Baltimore. The 
Merchants’ Club was one of our best-known luncheon clubs for the big 
business people of the center of the city. Years ago when I was a boy 
the old Merchants’ Club had a bar which extended in one of the front 
rooms from one end to the other, and the business men who flocked 
there when getting their lunch felt that it was their duty to get a 
drink, and it was almost an impossibility to get close enough to the bar 
to get a drink. After education had worked along for a while, this old 
bar was sawed off largely and removed to one of the rooms back of the 
front room, and eyen there the customers were becoming scarce. The 
decrease in liquor consumption so grew in my city and in that club that 
the old bar some time before prohibition was removed to the basement 
of the club and few people resorted there for a drink. That condition 
had come about through education and the people no longer wanted the 
bar practically in the club. And what happened in the Merchants’ Club 
happened in every club, practically, of this country; and what happened 
in the clubs of this country happened in the homes and among all the 
people of this country. Education was driving from the people the 
desire for drink, and sobriety was entering the business world and the 
home life of all of our people. And I say, Mr. Chairman, you should 
give us this Sabath resolution, give us the control of liquor, and give us 
some money for education in this country, and we can soon bring order 
out of chaos and place the liquor business upon a higher standard, and 
I do not believe there will be much drinking done, either. 

Now, I shall not take any more of the time of the committee. I have 
quite a number of witnesses, but I do want to impress upon this com- 
mittee my seriousness in this matter, my firm belief that if we can once 
regulate the liquor traffic with the elimination of the saloon, and bring 
back education of the people, we can bring back a condition in this coun- 
try which was being enjoyed before the war. There isn’t anyone but 
who knows that by virtue of this prohibition act—repeating myself a 
little—the jails are crowded, the underworld is getting in possession, and 
chaos exists in many parts of our country. I am sure that we are 
all law-abiding citizens, we are all temperance men. I am quite sure 
of that. and many are total abstainers. It is our sole desire to bring 
back to our country a condition of which we might feel proud, and to 
enable us not to build jails and penitentiaries but to tear down jails 
and penitentiaries, as England is doing under regulation. 

Now, if any gentleman wants to ask me any questions, I am prepared 
to answer them. 

Mr. MICHENER, I would like to ask one question, Mr. LINTHICUM. 
You have been a courteous, efficient, and consistent opponent of pro- 
hibition since the adoption of the eighteenth amendment. I have often 
wondered whether or not your activities in behalf of the liquor traffic 
began with the adoption of the eighteenth amendment and whether or 
not you helped to remove that which you say was a menace— the 
saloon—or did you favor the saloon before the adoption of the eighteenth 
amendment? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I bave never been favorable to the saloon. I opposed 
the eighteenth amendment. Ever since I have been in Congress, which 
has been practically 19 years, I have consistently opposed the eighteenth 
amendment, because I said at the time, when Mr. Hobson had his amend- 
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ment before the House, that I did not think it would work, and I fol- 
lowed the line of thought of Mr. Taft very largely. I think that events 
have proyen absolutely that that was a prophecy. 

Mr. MICHENER. But my question was whether or not you opposed be- 
fore the eighteenth amendment, on this matter of education, did you 
oppose regulatory regulation in your own State? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I do not think I ever had the opportunity. 

Mr. MICHENER. You never took an active part for or against the 
liquor traffic until the eighteenth amendment? 

Mr. LinrHicum. 1 took no active part upon the question until the 
eighteenth amendment came before Congress some 15 or 16 years ago. 


NATIONAL PARK AT GREAT FALLS 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Reoorp, and to include a statement 
by Mr. Horace Peaslee, of the American Institute of Architects, 
with reference to H. R. 26, the Potomac parkway bill. 

The SPEAKER. It there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, the bill introduced by me 
(H. R. 26), which provides for acquisition of lands for park, 
parkway, and playground purposes in the National Capital and 
its environs, includes provision for creation of the George Wash- 
ington Memorial Parkway. An outstanding feature of this 
parkway will be the preservation of the wonderful scenic 
beauties of the Great Falls and the gorge of the Potomac. A 
favorable report upon this bill has been ordered in the Senate 
and its early consideration in that body is hoped for. Opposi- 
tion to the bill comes from the Potomac River Corporation, a 
subsidiary of the Byllesby interests, which desires a permit for 
the development of hydroelectric power at Great Falls. 
Through the activity of this private power interest, the question 
has been brought prominently to the fore as to the relative 
importance of park and power development at this time. 

Mr. Horace W. Peaslee, of Washington, chairman of the Na- 
tional Capital Committee of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, has long taken a very lively interest in the preservation 
of the scenic beauties of the Potomac. It was at his sugges- 
tion that I introduced two years ago the measure now known 
as Public Resolution 67, of the Seventieth Congress, which for- 
bids the issuance of a permit for development of water power 
at Great Falls until further action of Congress. It may reason- 
ably, therefore, be held that it is due to the activity of Mr. 
Peaslee in preparing and suggesting that legislation that there 
is preserved to us now the opportunity to create the George 
Washington Memorial Parkway and keep for all time those 
8 scenic assets for the enjoyment of the people of the 

ration. 

Mr. Peaslee has just prepared a statement which is an im- 
portant contribution to this park and power controversy. Un- 
der the leave granted, I include his statement and commend the 
reading of it to all those interested in this problem: 


Another fight is on between parks and water power, and the case in 
point is one of importance to Americans everywhere. The Great Falls 
and gorge of the Potomac River, which landscape architects, architects, 
civic associations, and professional organizations are endeavoring to 
develop as a great national park adjoining the National Capital, are in 
jeopardy of so-called development. 

Concerning this great Potomac Valley, James Bryce, one-time ambas- 
sador from Great Britain, wrote: 

No European city has so noble a cataract in its vicinity as the Great 
Falls of the Potomac—a magnificent piece of scenery, which you will, 
of course, always preserve.” 

The Capper-Cramton bill, which has passed the House of Representa- 
tives for the second time, is now before the Senate District Committee. 
If the bill is passed as it stands, control of the valley will rest with 
the Congress and the people for use as a great natural park, easily 
accessible to every tourist who visits the National Capital. If and 
when the need for power ever becomes pressing, Congress would be able 
to proceed with power development. 

The power interests, notably the Byllesby Co., of Chicago, working 
through a subsidiary, the Potomac River Corporation, are bending every 
effort to obtain the adoption of an amendment making it mandatory 
upon the Federal Power Commission to grant a permit for private devel- 
opment. Such an amendment would give control to a private corpora- 
tion, damming the gorge and draining or drowning the Great Falls, 
thus depriving the people of the country at large of the one great 
natural park which should be their chief pride. 

The Potomac River Valley above Washington may be useful to the 
Nation in many ways—for park, power, navigation, water supply, flood 
control, etc. To permit development for water power by private inter- 
ests now means making all other uses subservient to water power and 
the sacrifice of enormous values—in money, scenery, recreation, and 
inspiration. To acquire the land as provided in the bill and to use it 
as a park pending the time when the public interest demands its use 
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for other purposes means conservation of all the resources of the river 
under public control. 

The frantic efforts of the power interests to amend or defeat the 
Capper-Cramton bill indicate their realization that if the area is made 
more accessible as a natural park and its value becomes known to the 
public, the Congress and people of this country will never permit 
the sacrifice of park, navigation, or other values to the development of 
water power by a private company. 

During the last few days, Senators, Washington organizations, and 
Washington papers have been flooded with so-called information, largely 
originating with the executive officer of the Federal Power Commission, 
Maj. Brehon Somervell; but featured sensationally by the attorney of 
the power interests. An effort is being made to create the impression 
that failure to adopt the power amendment would mean a terrific loss 
of potential revenue, although as a matter of fact, the adoption of the 
amendment would mean 4 far greater loss to the people, in that it would 
deprive them of the rights which might be theirs for the taking at the 
relatively small cost now possible. 

Much of the “information” is so presented as to create impressions 
contrary to fact, both as to the attitude of the National Capital Park 
and Planning Commission and as to the cost to the taxpayers. 

Thus favoring power development appeal to the taxpayers of Maryland 
and Virginia to kill the bill by stating that “ under the terms provided 
in H. R. 26 for the purchase of these lands, it is necessary for the States 
of Maryland and Virginia, or political subdivisions thereof, to agree not 
only to pay one-half of the cost of the lands originally but to pay the 
entire cost of the future maintenance and upkeep of the park after the 
lands are acquired "—which is not what the bill provides. 

This attempt to scare the people of these two States is further em- 
phasized in the brief by quotations on the inside cover from Mr. 
CRAMTON’sS speech in the House of Representatives, which have been 
lifted from their context in a manner misrepresenting the situation. 

The facts of this matter are that the original purchase of the land 
is to be financed one-half from the Federal Treasury and one-half from 
the States, political subdivisions, or responsible private sources. The 
future cost of maintenance and upkeep of the park is not at all to come 
from the States but entirely from the Federal Government. 

The quotations from Mr. Cnaurox's speech refer to the section of 
the bill devoted to the extension of Rock Creek Park, Anacostia Park, 
and stream valleys wholly in Maryland, and do not apply to the 
Potomac project. 

The Capper-Cramton bill is divided into three parts: (1) Within the 
District of Columbia; (2) parks wholly within Maryland; and (3) the 
Potomac River Valley; and for each of these three parts of the future 
regional park system different methods of financing, purchase, and 
maintenance are suggested. The most casual reading of the bill will 
show that the quotations lifted from Mr. CramTon’s speech do not 
apply to the Potomac project. 

Further, it is proper to say that the present provisions of the bill 
concerning the Potomac River have the indorsement of the governors 
of both Maryland and Virginia, and of the responsible local authorities 
and citizens’ organizations in both States. 

Both the brief and the inspired articles state that the combined 
park and power development which they advocate would “enhance the 
beauty of the gorge and Great Falls," and that lakes can be created 
“without material damage to the scenic values of the Potomac.” 

Major Somervell claims that with power development it would be 
possible to preserve “90 per cent of the present scenic values and 100 
per cent of the major scenic features.” It is stated that he “ talks the 
language of the landscape architect and scenic arfist as well as of the 
utilitarian engineer.” 

It may well be asked whose judgment as to scenic values is likely to 
be more accurate—that of an engineer who is naturally prejudiced in 
favor of man-made features or that of the landscape architect and the 
Chief of the National Park Service, whose primary occupations in life 
are preservation and making available natural scenery. 

We have yet to hear of a single landscape architect in this country 
who agrees with Major Somervell. The American Society of Landscape 
Architects is on record as indorsing the Capper-Cramton bill. 

Mr. Frederick Law Olmsted, distinguished landscape architect and a 
member of the National Capital Park and Planning Commission, has 
made a detailed study of the effect of the various possible compromised 
power and park developments. 

He states that “the adoption of any of the proposals contained in 
the joint committee’s report for the development of water power within 
this area or of any plan for water-power development known or sug- 
gested to the commission will entail in greater or less degree destruction 
of these National Capital park values and their impairment by the 
introduction of incongruous structures and power lines.” 

We can not have both power and park without loss of some of the 
values of either one or the other. The passage of the Capper-Cramton 
bill will safeguard all of these values until such time as the interest 
of the public requires a change. 

The brief filed by the power attorney charges the National Capital 
Park and Planning Commission with the suppression of information by 
not printing General Jadwin's minority opinion in the annual report of 
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the commission. This minority opinion represents the views of only 1 
out of the 11 members of the commission. It was released to the press 
in full on Sunday morning, August 18, 1929, and has been twice pub- 
lished in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The report of the commission was based on the studies made in con- 
junction with Major Somervell's office, which were completed in Sep- 
tember, 1928, instead of only a few weeks ago,“ as indicated by Mr. 
Hanson. The commission has therefore considered this project thor- 
oughly and has given complete publicity to all of its actions. 

Against the combined opinion of the 10 other experts on the commis- 
sion, the minority of 1 claimed that combined park and power develop- 
ment is feasible, and the waste of more than $48,000,000 of potential 
values for debatable minor scenic consideration is neither necessary, 
desirable, nor sound.” This figure is subject to serious question, and 
just how this $48,000,000 suddenly jumped to the present quotation of 
$100,000,000 is not altogether clear. j, 

A large part of this $48,000,000, and presumably over half of the 
$100,000,000, judging by the exhibits which Major Somervell produced 
at the Senate hearing, are due to taxes which a private power company 
would presumably pay on its investment and plant and on its income. 
It would seem to be obvious that if power is needed it will be produced 
by steam if not by water power, and that the tax return to the public 
would be at least as great from a steam plant as from a water-power 
plant. To count some $50,000,000 in taxes as a saving would therefore 
seem to be entirely unwarranted. 

A slice of these pseudo-millions is supposed to come to the public 
because of the difference in cost of production of electricity by water 
power than by steam power. Major Somervell's estimates for power 
development indicate a very small difference, possibly 2 or 3 mills per 
kilowatt-hour between water and steam. Since the people of Wash- 
ington are now paying 4.7 cents per kilowatt-hour, it is easy to under- 
stand that cost of production is a very small part in the cost of 
electricity to the consumer. 

It is correspondingly hard to see how the local people would get the 
benefit of the minute production cost which could be achieved by the 
sacrifice of the Potomac Valley to water-power development. All of the 
“saving” in this case is calculated on the continuance of the difference 
between economy of water and steam production over a long period of 
years. 

It is well known that the efficiency of steam production has increased 
enormously in recent years and that some plants situated similar to 
those in Washington are now producing power for as little as four 
and a half mills or for less than the best estimates for water power from 
the Potomac. 

It is claimed that in answer to this argument as to the possible 
economic futility of the power project, the Byllesby interests would not 
be so concerned unless they were sure the power project was a paying 
proposition, This argument is not necessarily sound, since it might 
pay the Byllesby interests to lose money on the Potomac project if by 
that means it could get its finger into the eastern superpower net. 

Another part of the so-called savings“ are supposed to result from 
a future reduction in the cost of providing navigation between Wash- 
ington and Pittsburgh. There is no immediate prospect of provision of 
such navigation facilities, and if they are to come 50 or 100 years 
hence, it is only proper to count as savings a sum which at compound 
interest will amount to $14,000,000 at the end of those 50 or 100 
years. 

Power proponents also claim that “conservation of coal, labor, and 
transportation” will result from immediate power development. The 
Bureau of Mines, however, states that the annual amount of coal in- 
volved would have to be withdrawn for over 100,000 years to amount 
to 1½ per cent of the coal resources of this country. 

Major Somervell, according to a feature article favoring power devel- 
opment, in the Washington Post, believes that the national park on 
the Potomac planned by the National Park and Planning Commission 
“would seem to be the most expensive park the world ever knew 
except, of course, the Garden of Eden.“ 

There is ample reason to doubt the “if and when” of losses or gains 
which double themselves every few months, but aside from that a wrong 
impression is being created of the kind of park which the Park and 
Planning Commission proposes. 

The power advocates would have you believe that a manicured, bar- 
bered garden with expensive improvements is contemplated in the val- 
ley of the Potomac above Washington. No such park has ever been 
even suggested by the National Capital Park and Planning Commis- 
sion, which has consistently advocated a natural park merely made ac- 
cessible which would not interfere with the future use of the valley for 
navigation or power if such use should later be shown to be in the 
public interest. 

The power advocates try to make it appear that the lakes which they 
advocate would cover only areas now subject to periodic floods, and 
that dams will be necessary in the Potomac for flood control if not for 
power. It is stated that “the lower section of the river is visited 
periodically by destructive floods varying from a few feet to more than 
75 feet,” and reference is made to a lake covering less than 600 acres 
which is “annually flooded.” 
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Even those of us who are not engineers know that there has never 
been a flood which has raised the water 80 feet above the normal river 
level at Chain Bridge, which is what the dam would do. Even if the 
claims were true as to poor performances, we nevertheless now have the 
gorges and the city intact; if the dams are erected the gorges are gone 
forever. The loss of scenery through the construction of the dams bears 
no relation to the area which is now occasionally flooded without serious 
damage to the proposed park. 

Flood control to safeguard the city of Washington can be provided 
for something less than $30,000 by the construction of dikes or tempo- 
rary barricades. It is at least open to question whether the possibility 
of the breaking of a huge dam is not a greater risk to the National 
Capital than the floods which can be controlled so far as the city is 
concerned with such a moderate expenditure. Big dams have broken— 
even this year—with tremendous loss of life and property. 

In brief, the issue is found by the park committee of the National 
Capital Park and Planning Commission in November, 1928, to be: 

“That the gorge and Great Falls of the Potomac River have unique 
and distinctive scenic, historic, and scientific attraction, affording in 
their present natural condition park values unexcelled by those in the 
environs of any national capital, values which are not now fully appre- 
ciated and enjoyed because the land is largely in private ownership 
and but little of the area is readily accessible ; 

“That the dedication of this area for park purposes by the Nation 
is in the interest and for the enjoyment of all citizens of the United 
States, to whom the National Capital is a proud heritage; 

“That the use of this area for power purposes is largely of local 
and regional interest and benefit, and that the power to be developed 
therefrom is neither urgently required nor the only power obtainable at 
reasonable cost to meet the demand; 

“ Moreover, that the nearness of this beautiful valley, with its pali- 
sades and waterfall and other picturesque and historical attributes, to 
the Nation’s Capital, together with the undeniable fact that this project 
does not stand high as an efficient source of power, appear to be strong 
arguments for not granting a permit for a development of this project 
at this time; 

“That, in short, your committee believes the national interest in 
the park and scenic values should not now be sacrificed for all time to 
the possible local commercial interest in a power development, because 
we do not believe that the people of the United States are so impover- 
ished economically that they can not afford to retain in its full value 
this great scenic asset of the National Capital; 

“And, finally, that your committee, for the foregoing reasons and 
those set forth in greater detail in the accompanying comments on the 
joint report, recommends urging upon Congress the acquisition of the 
area indicated, in accordance with S. 1280, and its development for 
park purposes as funds may be made available, leaving it open for 
Congress at any future time to authorize the development of the water- 
power potentialities of the site should such development become of 
greater public importance than the proposed park shall have been found 
to have.” 

It makes possible the immediate acquisition of large tracts of land 
ultimately needed for park or other Federal purposes, before (a) the de- 
struction of the desirable qualities in such land by deforestation, grad- 
ing operations, quarrying, etc.; (b) the appreciation in value of such 
land to a point where its cost becomes an obstacle to its acquisition. 

In regard to the controversy as between park and power Interests, 

the institute submits, first, that if power development were necessary 
it would be better to have any such development immediately adjoining 
the National Capital under the control of the Federal Government; 
second, that no power emergency exists at the present time; third, 
that if and when the need for power arises, possession of the property 
by the Government makes such power development more feasible and 
easier of accomplishment at less expense than if the property is not 
acquired at the present time; finally, that immediate acquisition of the 
property makes possible its use as a great park for several decades, with- 
out in any way jeopardizing its power possibilities. 


LIST OF FIREARMS FURNISHED TO THE PROHIBITION UNIT 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks briefly in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, under permission granted 
me, I file herewith a list of firearms and ordnance which has 
been furnished by the War Department to the Prohibition Unit. 

There has been a great deal of discussion with reference to 
the armaments and martial activities of the Prohibition Unit 
that I believe this information is not only informative but inter- 
esting. 

Two automatic rifles, caliber 8, were furnished to the acting 
prohibition administrator in Oklahoma City, and two auto- 
matic rifles, caliber 30, to the prohibition administrator in 
Tulsa, Okla. In addition to that, the following arms have been 
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issued from time to time by the War Department to the Pro- 
hibition Unit; 


8 —ů — . A (i) 
1 eS RR ESTE ATI ESE LEENA 593 
Rifles . T Pred 
Machine guns 14 
Automatic rifles.. 64 
37-millimeter guns 6 
Shotguns, 1 type 6 
Shotguns, t type 825 


WORLD WAR VETERANS’ LEGISLATION 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on veterans’ legislation and 
print therein a letter of commendation from the American 
Legion about my work in Congress. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, ever since I have been a 
Member of Congress I have consistently supported legislation 
in the interest of the veterans of the World War. My record 
will show that I have voted for all legislation which I felt would 
be beneficial to them or their dependents. It was therefore 
most gratifying to me to receive a letter from Col. George K. 
Freeman, department commander of the American Legion for 
the State of North Carolina, inclosing me a letter which he had 
received from Col. John Thomas Taylor, vice chairman national 
legislative committee of the American Legion, and under the 
permission granted me I herewith insert the letter: 


THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, 
Washington, D. C., April 4, 1930. 
Grorcp K. FREEMAN, 
Department Commander the American Legion, 
Goldsboro, N. O. 

My DEAR Gronda: In reply to your letter of April 2, requesting me 
to advise you of the record in Congress of Hon. CHARLES L. ABER- 
NETHY concerning veterans’ legislation, I am glad to state that on 
every bill that the American Legion has sponsored which has come 
before Congress, Mr. Abernethy has voted with us. 

Not only this but on a number of occasions he has been a tireless 
worker for American Legion legislation and I have had occasion to 
ask his advice many times as to procedure. He has not only advised 
me, and properly, but he has also aided in conducting our fights on 
the floor of the House, and he bas been of great assistance to us in 
securing the passage of many of our bills. 

I am very glad to be able to advise you that I consider him one of 
the sincere friends of the American Legion. 

Sincerely yours, 
JoHN THOMAS TAYLOR, 
Vice Chairman National Legislative Committee. 


PROPOSED MODIFICATION OF THE VOLSTEAD ACT 


Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing therein 
a statement I prepared for the Committee on the Judiciary on 
ye hearings with respect to the modification of the Volstead 


a SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker and Members of 
the House, inasmuch as I have learned from Congressman DYER 
that it is not his purpose to press at this time his bill, looking 
to a modification of the Volstead Act, as in his judgment it is 
wiser to await a full report from the commission appointed by 
the President of the United States to study law enforcement, 
I desire to submit a brief paper which I addressed to Congress- 
man GEORGE S. GRAHAM, as chairman of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, when it was thought hearings on modification were to 
be held subsequent to those in reference to a repeal of the 
eighteenth amendment. 

No man possesses the infallible touchstone of truth. Men 
equally honest and sincere will differ in their conclusions on a 
given state of facts and upon a subject as yast and far-reaching 
in its ramifications, influences, and effects, social, political, 
industrial, agricultural, and religious. We must expect the 
widest differences of opinion and judgment, expressed fre- 
quently in the strongest terms. I freely concede to others 
what I wish granted unto myself—a genuine desire to pro- 
mote the welfare of my country and the happiness of her 
people. While it may not be logical or convincing from the 
argumentative standpoint, we can not blind our eyes and 
understanding to the fact that the tea-drinking Orient was 
and is steeped in lethargy and have been and are, indeed, 
“backward States,” while the Europeans who have indulged in 
wines, beer, and whisky from time immemorial, in the solemnity 
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of the legalism known to all lawyers, have conquered nature 
in many ways and placed all things under their feet. 

All of the great poetry, beginning with the immortal Iliad—the 
reservoir from which all other poetry draws its divine aflatus— 
was written by men who played out their part in the grand 
drama of life before prohibition came to us not with good tid- 
ings of a great joy but as a message of gloom and national dis- 
turbance. All of the great sculptors from Phidias to those 
who, living, wear the laurel crown for their emulation of the 
glorious masters who have gone before, lived and died during 
periods when tyranny, however strongly entrenched, did not 
dream of a sumptuary regulation like prohibition. 

All of the great painters conveyed to their canvases the ex- 
alted, idealistic, and classic conceptions, copies of which adorn 
the homes of men and women throughout the world, before any- 
one dreamed that in the land of the free and the home of the 
braye the sanctuary for all the oppressed and bleeding souls 
that could not obtain surcease or nepenthe by their own fire- 
sides, a powerful sect would spring into existence, as militant 
as Minerva who sprang armed cap-a-pie from the mighty brain 
of Jove, and by force of a power, real or imaginary, overthrow 
the custom of centuries, adopt through the regular political ma- 
chinery and established procedure an amendment to which they 
wish to subordinate all of the balance or remainder of the 
Constitution. 

They haye succeeded in convincing themselyes that prohibi- 
tion is in essence and holiness a preamble to the Ten Command- 
ments on such reasoning as the last shall be first, and the stone 
that was rejected or unnoticed for so long a time has become the 
keystone of the arch, to express the Biblical phrase in common 
parlance. Without asserting that prohibition sprang from dis- 
torted brains, it may not be amiss to remember that parents, 
particularly mothers, loye with a more tender solicitude an off- 
spring that comes into the world lamely made up than the one 
who is “the perfection of reason,” like the law, and sound in 
mind and body, It may not be amiss to remember that this is 
equally true of our mental children. 

Legislative thoughts which when translated into action be- 
come monsters of expression all the more dear to us because 
deemed by clear-visioned millions a hideous distortion and mal- 
formation disturbing to the peace and tranquillity of those who 
hate tyranny in any form. It is obvious, Mr. Speaker, that 
the irrepressible conflict is on. Our country can not remain 
half wet and half dry any more than it could remain half slave 
and half free. We must substitute regulation for prohibition, 
which defeats its own purpose. 

But I think my letter to Mr. Granam speaks my thoughts 
and expresses my views fully and completely without reserva- 
tion or equivocation. 

Mr. Chairman, in connection with the resolution and bills that are 
before your honorable committee for consideration to-day I beg to 
state my attitude. I will be brief, for the reason that it is almost 
impossible to say anything new in the way of expressing the wisdom and 
the necessity of repealing the eighteenth amendment, which would, of 
course, automatically make for the repeal of what is generally known 
as the Volstead Act. 

In view of the fact that it is dificult, however much I might wish 
it, to secure that political action which would make for a repeal of 
the amendment in the near future, for obvious reasons that I need not 
state to a committee made up of prominent lawyers who have been 
in the public life of the Nation for many years, I believe that some 
modification of the Volstead Act ought to be proposed now and passed 
by the Congress as expeditiously as possible, which would relieve 
millions of our people from the tyranny of the law. There is no 
tyranny like the tyranny of the law, which simply means that when 
the legislative branch of the Government records as a statute some 
Policy that the people generally do not subscribe to, it becomes the 
very worst form of oppression. And that law which is not susceptible 
to a generous interpretation and enforcement may be said to fall 
also within the category of oppressive laws. Historical instances 
of the latter class may be found in the laws of the Medes and Per- 
slans, which were so inflexible that they became a synonym for the 
most monstrous injustices, and the laws of the Republic of Venice, 
which are used in the Merchant of Venice to display the cruelty that 
may flow from an extreme application and enforcement of the law. 

I hope that the committee will report out some bill which when passed 
will be a vehicle through which the Supreme Court may carry an inter- 
pretation that will appease the clamors of millions of people who believe 
that they are no longer free men and women under the restraints of 
the eighteenth amendment and the Volstead Act, and at the same time 
prove efficacious in preventing the enormous daily increase in disorder, 
racketeering, crime, and lawlessness which are beginning to be a menace 
to that law and order which are the fundamentals of any country de- 
sirous of making true progress in the advancement of what is generally 
known as civilization. 

Jauss O'CONNOR, 
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ADDRESS OF HON. JOHN Q. TILSON 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by printing therein some re- 
marks made by me on the occasion of a dinner tendered to me 
last Saturday evening by some of my Italian and other friends 
in my home city of New Haven, Conn. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted by the House, 
I here insert a brief address delivered by me at New Haven last 
Saturday evening, April 5, 1930, on the occasion of a dinner 
tendered me by some of my Italian friends and others in recog- 
nition of the honor conferred by the King of Italy and the 
Italian Government in tendering to me the decoration of grand 
officer of the Crown of Italy. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

We are all very sorry that the pressure of official duties in Washing- 
ton has deprived us of the pleasure and privilege of seeing and hearing 
the royal Italian ambassador this evening. We are fortunate, however, 
in haying with us two able representatives of Italy, Consul General 
Grazzi, who by reason of his recognized ability and capacity, has been 
given jurisdiction over the richest and most populous section of the 
United States; and Count Marchetti, whose courtesy, ability, and effi- 
ciency as counsellor, have contributed so much toward placing the 
Italian Embassy in the front rank of foreign diplomatic representation 
in this country. 

The government and people of Italy, as well as our own country, are 
most fortunate in having as the royal Italian ambassador to this coun- 
try, His Excellency, Nobile Giacomo de Martino. He possesses to an 
unusual degree the qualities that go to make a great diplomat. He has 
in rare combination what we in this country prize so highly, and yet 
call by a name so humble, common sense, to understand other people, 
and exquisite tact to deal with them. 

A different type of ability is required for a successful diplomat in our 
country from that in any other. Diplomacy here is conducted, figura- 
tively speaking, on the plaza at the east front of the Capitol, with 
reserved seats for the press, movietone, and moving-picture men. Prac- 
tically everything must be done in the blaze of pitiless publicity. Every- 
thing that is to be accomplished is predicted in advance, guessed at, or 
surmised by political writers, prophets, seers, and crystal-ball gazers, 
before the event actually happens. When a conclusion is reached it is 
proclaimed from a thousand housetops, and is then construed into a 
multitude of different meanings, if capable of more than a single con- 
struction. It requires a high order of diplomacy to be able to handle 
one's self and the delicate affairs of one's country in such an environ- 
ment. 

His excellency, the present royal ambassador, has demonstrated to 
n preeminent degree his ability and capacity to successfully meet the 
situation. His services here have been of great value in cementing 
even more securely the lasting type of friendship and good will between 
Italy and our country. For his cordial personal good will to me and 
his generous action in helping to bring about the chief occasion for 
this gathering, I wish to sincerely thank him. 

Highly do I prize the fact that His Majesty and the Royal Italian 
Government have deemed me worthy to receive the great honor which 
has been tendered to me, and which this evening’s gathering is in 
part to celebrate. I appreciate it all from the bottom of my heart. 

Even more keenly do I feel the honor which can not be conferred by 
kingly power or by the good will of royal governments, but which 
wells up from the hearts of humbler individuals who have needed my 
help and whose appeals to me have never failed to find a ready response. 
I realize that it is in recognition of these heartfelt tributes from the 
many who have limited opportunity for expressing their real feelings 
that this great honor comes to me from those in position to bestow it. 
I shall strive to continue to merit the honor by continuing to be 
helpful whenever and wherever I may, to those who may need the 
help of faithful service in their behalf. 

I do not claim to bave discovered Italy or the Italian people. They 
were a people with a history and a culture 2,000 years before one of 
their brave sons discovered this continent. With all due modesty, how- 
ever, I may successfully claim to be one of the earlier ones to recog- 
nize the fine qualities of the numerously arriving Italian immigrants 
and to forecast the tremendous importance of their contribution to our 
citizenship. I seemed to readily understand them, their troubles as well 
as their hopes and aspirations; and they reciprocated by accepting, 
and oftentimes characterizing, me as the friend of the Italians. This 
mutual appreciation has culminated in this fine gathering to-night 
and the signal honor it celebrates. a 

To the committee who has had in charge this friendly gathering I 
wish to express my most sincere thanks. To all of you, my host of 
friends, who have assembled here to-night to show your friendship and 
good will, what shall I say? Words mean little except as they are the 
echo of heartbeats. Believe me, my heart is too full of joy, apprecia- 
tion, and gratitude to find words to adequately express my feelings. 
Richly have I been paid for the quarter of a century of the best service 
of which I have been capable by the friendly affection and appreciation 
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of those whom I have served, The gathering here to-night is a very 
unusual demonstration of the kind of appreciation that appeals to and 
reaches the human heart. In the same spirit with which you have here 
manifested your feelings toward me I accept it all with an overflowing 
heart, all-becoming humility, and a renewed determination to serye even 
more zealously than ever before those who have honored me with their 
confidence and affection. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to— 
Mr. O'Connor of Oklahoma, indefinitely, on account of illness. 
Mr. Dovetas of Arizona, indefinitely, on account of illness. 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. COYLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that on 
Thursday of this week I may be permitted to address the House 
25 a minutes after the disposition of matters on the Speaker's 
table. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Reserving the right to object, are there 
any other special orders for that day? The only reason I make 
the inquiry is because the Committee on Education will bring 
in a rule to consider a rather important bill on that day. 

The SPEAKER. There are not. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, may I have the attention of 
the gentleman from Connecticut for a moment? Has the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut outlined his program for this week? 

Mr. TILSON. No; I have not in a formal statement, but I 
can tell the gentleman what it is now. To-morrow in the House 
we are to consider the bill (H. R. 10630) to authorize the Presi- 
dent to consolidate and coordinate governmental activities af- 
fecting war veterans. That will take all of to-morrow and a 
part of Thursday. Wednesday will be devoted to Calendar 
Wednesday business, with the Rivers and Harbors Committee 
on call. On Thursday we should finish up the. veterans’ activi- 
ties bill, and take up the rehabilitation bill from the Committee 
on Education, On Friday we are to consider the Consent 
Calendar. 

Mr. GARNER. Does the gentleman know whether the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors will respond with legislation on 
Wednesday? 

Mr. TILSON. I do not. I have not been able to see the 
chairman of the Rivers and Harbor Committee [Mr. DEMPSEY] 
to-day. 

Mr. GARNER. And if it will not, the gentleman will con- 
tinue the call of committees? 

Mr. TILSON. So far as I know we shall do so, but I rather 
think the gentleman from New York [Mr. Dempsey] will have 
some business on hand, 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled bills of the House of the following titles, 
which were thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 6153. An act authorizing the President to appoint a com- 
mission to study and report on the conservation and adminis- 
tration of the public domain; and 

H. R. 7968. An act granting the consent of Congress to agree- 
ments or compacts between the States of Oklahoma and Texas 
for the purchase, construction, and maintenance of highway 
bridges over the Red River, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bills of 
the Senate of the following titles: 

S. 2657. An act granting a renewal of patent Numbered 21053, 
relating to the badge of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution; and 

S. 3621. An act granting a right of way across the land of 
the United States for bridge purposes over the Louisiana and 
Texas Intracoastal Waterway. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that committee did on this day 
present to the President, for his approval, bills of the House 
of the following titles: 

H. R. 6153. An act authorizing the President to appoint a 
commission to study and report on the conservation and ad- 
ministration of the public domain; and 

H. R. 7968. An act granting the consent of Congress to agree- 
ments of compacts between the States of Oklahoma and Texas 
for the purchase, construction, and maintenance of highway 
bridges over the Red River, and for other purposes. 
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ADJOURNMENT i 
Mr. TILSON. Mr, Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock p. m.) 
the House adjourned to meet to-morrow, Tuesday, April 8, 
1930, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of commit- 
tee hearings scheduled for Tuesday, April 8, 1930, as reported 
to the floor leader by the clerks of the several committees: 


COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 

(10.30 a. m.) 

Legislative appropriation bill. 

COMMITTEE ON THE MERCHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES 

(10.30 a. m.) 

To authorize the United States Shipping Board to sell certain 

property of the United States situated in the city of Hoboken, 
. J. (H. R. 5283). 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 

(10.30 a. m.) 


To consider branch, chain, and group banking as provided in 
House Resolution 141. 


COMMITTED ON WORLD WAR VETERANS’ LHGISLATION—SUBCOMMITTES 
ON HOSPITALS 


(10.80 a. m.) 
To consider proposals for veterans’ hospitals in Iowa and 
Kansas. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. SNELL: Committee on Rules. H. Res. 200. A resolu- 
tion providing for the consideration of H. R. 10630, a bill to 
authorize the President to consolidate and coordinate Govern- 
ment activities affecting war veterans; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1082). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. SNELL: Committee on Rules. H. Res, 201. A resolution 
providing for the consideration of H. R. 10175, a bill to amend 
an act entitled “An act to provide for the promotion of yoca- 
tional rehabilitation of persons disabled in industry or other- 
wise and their return to civil employment,” approved June 2, 
1920, as amended; without amendment (Rept. No. 1083). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. KIESS: Committee on Printing. H. J. Res. 250. A joint 
resolution to print annually as separate House documents the 
proceedings of the National Encampment of the Grand Army of 
the Republic, the United Spanish War Veterans, the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars of the United States, the American Legion, and 
the Disabled American Veterans of the World War; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1084). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. HOOPER: Committee on the Library. H. R. 9444. A 
bill to authorize the erection of a marker upon the site of New 
Echota, capital of the Cherokee Indians prior to their removal 
west of the Mississippi River, to commemorate its location, and 
events connected with its history; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1085). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr, LEAVITT: Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 
H. R. 9990. A bill for the rehabilitation of the Bitter Root 
irrigation project, Montana; with amendment (Rept. No. 1086). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. WARREN: Committee on the Library. H. R. 10209. A 
bill authorizing the appropriation of $100,000 for the erection of 
a monument or other form of memorial at Jasper Spring, 
Chatham County, Ga., to mark the spot where Sergt. William 
Jasper, a Revolutionary hero, fell; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1087). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. WARREN: Committee on the Library. H. R. 10579. A 
bill to provide for the erection of a suitable memorial to the 
memory of Col. Benjamin Hawkins at Roberta, Ga., or some 
other place in Crawford County, Ga.; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1088). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. HAWLEY: Committee on Ways and Means. H. R. 10480. 
A bill to authorize the settlement of the indebtedness of the 
German Reich to the United States on account of the awards of 
the Mixed Claims Commission, United States and Germany, and 
the costs of the United States army of occupation; with amend-, 
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ment (Rept. No. 1089). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. KENDALL of Pennsylvania: Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. H. R. 740. A bill to increase the sal- 
aries of certain postmasters of the first class; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1090). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, 

Mr. KENDALL of Pennsylvania: Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. H. R. 3087. A bill granting leaves of 
absence with pay to substitutes in the Postal Service; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1091). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. KENDALL of Pennsylvania: Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. H. R. 6603. A bill to provide a shorter 
work day on Saturday for postal employees, and for other pur- 
poses; with amendment (Rept. No. 1092). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. KENDALL of Pennsylvania: Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads, H. R. 9227. A bill to establish addi- 
tional salary grades for mechanic's helpers in the motor-vehicle 
service; with amendment (Rept. No. 1093). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. ROWBOTTOM: Committee on Claims. H. R. 528. A 
bill for the relief of Clarence C. Cadell; without amendment 
Siepe No. 1072). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 

ouse. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Nebraska: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
2465. A bill for the relief of Earl D. Barkly; with amendment 
ott No. 1078). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 

ouse. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 3889. A bill for the 
relief of Albert A. Inman; without amendment (Rept. No. 1074). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 3891. A bill for 
the relief of Harry Martin; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1075). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 4161. A bill for 
the relief of Isaac Fink; without amendment (Rept. No. 1076). 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. BLACK: Committee on Claims. H. R. 5118. A bill for 
the relief of Sylvester J. Easlick; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1077). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House, 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 6537. A bill for 
the relief of Prentice O’Rear; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1078). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House, 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 7026. A bill for 
the relief of Mrs. Fanor Flores and Pedro Flores; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1079). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims, .H. R. 7027. A bill for 
the relief of Lieut. (Junior Grade) Victor B. Tate, United States 
Navy, and Paul Franz, torpedoman, third class, United States 
Navy; without amendment (Rept. No. 1080). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 7068. A bill for 
the relief of Fred Schwarz, jr.; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1081). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona: Committee on Military Affairs. 
H. R. 6088. A bill for the relief of James H. Conlin; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1094). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Pensions was 
discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 11170) 
granting a pension to Paul Nitchman, and the same was referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions were 
introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HOGG: A bill (H. R. 11428) granting pensions to cer- 
tain soldiers, sailors, and marines of the World War, to certain 
widows, minor children, and helpless children of such soldiers, 
sailors, and marines, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. LEAVITT (by departmental request): A bill (H. R. 
11429) to regulate collections from Indians in the United States; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 
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By Mr. HARCOURT J. PRATT: A bill (H. R. 11430) grant- 
ing the consent of Congress to the State of New York to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a free highway bridge across the 
Hudson River at or near Catskill, Greene County, N. Y.; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R, 11431) to promote travel to and 
in the United States and its possessions, thereby promoting 
American business; to assist foreign tourists visiting the United 
Stetes, thereby creating good will abroad; to encourage Amer- 
icans to travel in American territory, rather than abroad, and 
on American vessels rather than on foreign vessels; and to be 
known as the tourist promotion act; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: A bill (H. R. 11482) to amend the act 
entitled “An act to provide for the enlarging of the Capitol 
Grounds,” approved March 4, 1929, relating to the condemnation 
of land; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. LUCE: A bill (H. R. 11433) to amend the act entitled 
“An act to provide for the acquisition of certain property in 
the District of Columbia for the Library of Congress, and for 
other purposes,” approved May 21, 1928, relating to the con- 
demnation of land; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. KNUTSON: A bill (H. R. 11434) to amend the 
Arlington memorial bridge act; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. BUCKBEE: A bill (H. R. 11435) granting the con- 
sent of Congress to the city of Rockford, Ill., to construct a 
bridge across the Rock River at Broadway in the city of Rock- 
ford, Winnebago County, State of Illinois; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. THOMPSON: A bill (H. R. 11436) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to enable the mothers and -widows of the de- 
ceased soldiers, sailors, and marines of the American forces” 
now interred in the cemeteries of Europe to make a pilgrimage 
to these cemeteries”; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BELL: A bill (H. R. 11487) to authorize the coinage 
of gold $1.50 pieces in commemoration of the discovery of 
anesthesia by Crawford W. Long, at Jefferson, Jackson County, 
Ga.; to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. CANNON: A bill (H. R. 11488) to provide for the 
payment of compensation to World War veterans suffering 
from certain mental and nervous disabilities; to the Commit- 
tee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. WURZBACH: A bill (H. R. 11439) authorizing the 
Secretary of War to grant a perpetual easement through the 
United States Arsenal Reservation, San Antonio, Tex., to the 
city of San Antonio, Tex., for street purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CANNON: A bill (H. R. 11440) to provide for the 
payment to certain veterans of the face value of their adjusted 
compensation certificates; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. AYRES: A bill (H. R. 11441) to provide for the 
settlement of claims of citizens of the United States against 
the Republic of Mexico which have been or may be allowed by 
the General Claims Commission or Special Claims Commis- 
sion, United States and Mexico; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. REID of Illinois: Resolution (H. Res. 202) that a 
subcommittee of the Committee on Flood Control be designated 
to hold hearings relative to the proposed flood-control projects 
on the Wabash and White Rivers; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. MEAD: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 293) directing 
the President to proclaim October 11 of each year General 
Pulaski’s memorial day for the observance and commemoration 
of the death of Brig. Gen. Casimir Pulaski; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr, ADKINS: A bill (H. R. 11442) granting an increase 
5 pension to Mary E. Martin; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. ARENTZ: A bill (H. R. 11443) to provide for an 
Indian village at Elko, Nev. ; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. BEERS: A bill (H. R. 11444) granting an increase of 
pension to Lottie E. Detrich; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. BLOOM: A bill (H. It. 11445) for the relief of David 
Schwartz; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. BRAND of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 11446) granting an 
increase of pension to Jennie R. Updyke; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 11447) granting an increase of pension to 
Thursa Gertrude Harley ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BRAND of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 11448) for the re- 
lief of the estate of T. E. Morris, deceased ; to the Committee on 
Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11449) for the relief of Claude Little; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BUCKBEE: A bill (H. R. 11450) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mary I. Harwig; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. COCHRAN of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 11451) 
granting a pension to Bertha Branning; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. COLE: A bill (H. R. 11452) providing for the dis- 
position of orders, medals, decorations, diplomas, certificates, 
and gifts now deposited in the Department of State, tendered 
by foreign governments to certain retired, resigned, or deceased 
officers of the United States; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. , 

By Mr. CURRY: A bill (H. R. 11453) to authorize the Sec- 
retary of War to donate two iron cannon to the Veterans’ Alli- 
ance of Vallejo, Calif.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DOMINICK: A bill (H. R. 11454) for the relief of 
Davis J. Cooper ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DOUGHTON: A bill (H. R. 11455) granting a pen- 
sion to Ben H. Smith; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 11456) to incorporate the Re- 
serve Officers’ Association of the United States; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HARTLEY: A bill (H. R. 11457) for the relief of 
Newark Concrete Pipe Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11458) granting compensation to Wallace 
B. Bogart; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legis- 
lation. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 11459) for 
the relief of John Pitkanen; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11460) granting a pension to Jennie M. 
Bonnell; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JONES of Texas: A bill (H. R. 11461) granting an 
increase of pension to Nancy W. Appling; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mrs. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 11462) granting a pension to 
Marion Redfield Healey; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11468) granting a pension to David Jacobi; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KEMP: A bill (H. R. 11464) for the relief of Charles 
A. Holder; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LAMBERTSON: A bill (H. R. 11465) granting a pen- 
sion to Guy Payne; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McCLINTOCK of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 11466) granting 
an increase of pension to Louisa Grice; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McFADDEN: A bill (H. R. 11467) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Augusta Jones; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MOREHEAD: A bill (H. R. 11468) granting a pension 
claim to Mary E. McGerr; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 11469) 
granting a pension to Matleslie Robinson; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. PARKS: A bill (H. R. 11470) for the relief of Peery 
Lamar Stinson; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. PITTENGER: A bill (H. R. 11471) granting a pen- 
sion to Anna V. Brower; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. PURNELL: A bill (H. R. 11472) granting a pension 
to Elvina A. Hope; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. REECE: A bill (H. R. 11473) for the relief of Frank 
P. Morelock; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11474) for the relief of Benjamin H. Pope; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. REED of New York: A bill (H. R. 11475) granting 
an increase of pension to Maria Harrington; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ROMJUE: A bill (H. R. 11476) granting a pension to 
Urilda Black; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SELVIG: A bill (H. R. 11477) for the relief of Clif- 
ford J. Turner; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. SIMMS: A bill (H. R. 11478) granting a pension to 
Juanita Manzanares de Quintana; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SWING: A bill (H. R. 11479) to extend the benefits 
of the United States employees’ compensation act to the widow 
and minor children of James P. Conway, deceased; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. WARREN: A bill (H. R. 11480) granting a pension 
to James Curtis Bell; to the Committee on Pensions, 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

6375. Petition of members of Barrack 14, National Military 
Home, Kansas, urging the passage of House bill 7825, to amend 
the World War veterans’ act of 1924; to the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation. 

6376. By Mr. ADKINS: Petition of citizens of Douglas and 
Champlain Counties, Ill., requesting early and favorable action 
on House bill 2562, providing for increased rates of pension to 
the men who served in the armed forces of the United States 
during the Spanish War period; to the Committee on Pensions, 

6377. By Mr. BLOOM: Petition of citizens of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, opposing the calling of an international conference by the 
President of the United States, or the acceptance by him of an 
invitation to participate in such a conference, for the purpose 
of revising the present calendar, unless a proviso be attached 
thereto definitely guaranteeing the preservation of the con- 
tinuity of the weekly cycle without the insertion of the blank 
days; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

6378. By Mr. BOYLAN: Resolution adopted at a meeting of 
the executive committee of the United Rumanian Jews of 
America, New York City, opposing the enactment of the said 
voluntary alien registration bill now before Congress; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

6379. By Mr. CARTER of California: Petition signed by V. 
M. Green, Ray Malone, and 75 others, urging the passage of 
House bill 2562, granting increased pension to veterans of the 
Spanish War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

6380. By Mr. COCHRAN of Pennsylvania: Petition of citi- 
zens of Polk, Venango County, Pa., urging the enactment of 
House Joint Resolution 20, presented in the House by Congress- 
man STALKER, of New York; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

6381. By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: Memorial of the Keno- 
sha (Wis.) Local, No. 396, United Brick and Clay Workers, pro- 
testing against the entrance of immigrant labor to the United 
States; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

6382. By Mr. CORNING: Resolution adopted by the Medical 
Society of the county of Albany, N. Y., protesting against the 
regulations of the Volstead Act requiring the physician to state 
the diagnosis of the disease or ailment of the patient on the 
stub of every prescription for whisky, wine, or alcohol; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

6383. By Mr. CURRY: Petition of District Lodge, No. 49, 
Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Sacramento, Calif., favoring 
House Joint Resolution 290; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

6384. By Mr. DEMPSEY: Petition signed by 69 residents of 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., urging speedy consideration and passage 
of House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

6385. By Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT: Petition of Womans’ Club 
of Del Pan Heights, Calif., indorsing House bill 3245, Engle- 
bright fire prevention bill; to the Committee on Agriculture, 

6386. Also, petition of Quincy Study Club, California, in- 
dorsing House bill 3245, Englebright fire prevention bill; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

6387. Also, petition of Sutter Womens’ Club, California, in- 
dorsing House bill 3245, Englebright fire prevention bill; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

6388. Also, petition of Los Molinos Woman's Club, California, 
indorsing House bill 3245, Euglebright fire prevention bill; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

6389. Also, petition of Woman's Improvement Club, Grass Val- 
ley, Calif., indorsing House bill 8245, Englebright fire prevention 
bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

6390. Also, petition of We and Our Neighbors Club, of Los 
Gatos, Calif., indorsing House bill 3245, Englebright fire preven- 
tion bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

6391. Also, petition of To Kalm Club, of Santa Clara County, 
Calif., indorsing House bill 3245, Englebright fire prevention 
bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

6392. Also, petition of Hornitos City Woman’s Club, Calif., 
indorsing House bill 3245, Englebright fire prevention bill; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

6393. Also, petition of Hollenbeck Ebell Club, California, in- 
dorsing House bill 3245, Englebright fire prevention bill; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

6394. Also, petition of Woman's Improvement Club, of Taft, 
Calif., indorsing House bill 3245, Englebright fire prevention 
bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

6395. Also, petition of Tulare Woman's Club, California, in- 
dorsing House bill 3245, Englebright fire prevention bill; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

6396. Also, petition of Leisure Hour Club, of California, in- 
dorsing House bill 3245, Englebright fire prevention bill; to the 
Committee on Agriculture, 
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6397. Also, petition of Dixieland Woman’s Improvement Club, 
of California, indorsing House bill 3245, Englebright fire preven- 
tion bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

6398. Also, petition of Delano Woman's Club, of Delano, 
Calif., indorsing House bill 3245, Englebright fire prevention 
bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

6399. Also, petition of Modesto Woman's Club, California, in- 
dorsing House bill 3245, Englebright fire prevention bill; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

6400. Also, petition of Zenith Club, of Coalinga, Calif., in- 
dorsing House bill 3245, Englebright fire prevention bill; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

6401. Also, petition of Del Rey Woman’s Improvement Club, 
California, indorsing House bill 3245, Euglebright fire prevention 
bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

6402. Also, petition of Woman's Improvement Club of Selma, 
Calif., indorsing House bill 3245, Englebright fire prevention 
bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

6403. Also, petition of Wasco Women’s Club, California, in- 
dorsing House bill 3245, Englebright fire prevention bill; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

6404. Also, petition of Remoore Woman's Club of California, 
indorsing House bill 3245, Englebright fire prevention bill; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

6405. Also, petition of Woman’s Club of Tipton, Calif., in- 
dorsing House bill 3245, Englebright fire prevention bill; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

6406. Also, petition of Strathmore Town and Country Club of 
California, indorsing House bill 3245, Englebright fire preven- 
tion bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

6407. Also, petition of Lindsay Woman's Club of California, 
indorsing House bill 3245, Englebright fire prevention bill; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

6408. Also, petition of Lemon Cove Community Club of Cali- 
fornia, indorsing House bill 3245, Englebright fire prevention 
bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

6409. Also, petition of Cens Women Club of California, in- 
dorsing House bill 3245, Englebright fire prevention bill; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

6410. Also, petition of Delhi Woman’s Club of California, in- 
dorsing House bill 3245, Englebright fire prevention bill; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

6411. Also, petition of Dos Palos Women’s Improvement Club, 
California, indorsing House bill 3245, Englebright fire prevention 
bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

6412. Also, petition of Selma Wednesday Literary Club, 
California, indorsing House bill 3245, Englebright fire preven- 
tion bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

6413. Also, petition of Woman's Progressive Club of Latan, 
Calif., indorsing House bill 3245, Englebright fire prevention 
bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

6414. Also, petition of Pixley Community Club of California, 
indorsing House bill 3245, Englebright fire prevention bill; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

6415. Also, petition of Threerivers Woman’s Club, Califor- 
nia, indorsing House bill 3245, Englebright fire prevention bill; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

6416. Also, petition of Community Country Club of Califor- 
nia, indorsing House bill 3245, Englebright fire prevention bill; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

6417. Also, petition of Central Colony Woman's Club of Cali- 
fornia, indorsing House bill 3245, Englebright fire prevention 
bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

6418. Also, petition of Keiman Woman's Club of California, 
indorsing House bill 3245, Englebright fire prevention bill; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

6419. Also, petition of West Park Thursday Club of Califor- 
nia, indorsing House bill 3245, Englebright fire prevention bill; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 


6420. Also, petition of Parlor Lecture Club of California, in-. 


dorsing House bill 8245, Engiebright fire prevention bill; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

6421. Also, petition of California Club of California, indors- 
ing House bill 3245, Englebright fire prevention bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

6422. Also, petition of the Business and Professiona) Women’s 
Club of California, indorsing House bill 3245, Englebright fire 
prevention bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

6423. Also, petition of Tracy Woman's Club of California, in- 
dorsing House bill 3245, Englebright fire prevention bill; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

6424. Also, petition of Santa Barbara County Branch, Cali- 
fornia Cattlemen’s Association, indorsing House bill 8245, Engle- 
bright fire prevention bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 
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6425. Also, petition of the Kiwanis Club of Long Beach, Calif., 
indorsing House bill 3245, Englebright fire prevention bill; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

6426. Also, petition of Dr. Allen R. Powers, Tracy, Calif., 
indorsing House bill 3245, Englebright fire prevention bill; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

6427. Also, petition of Montague Business Men’s Club, Mon- 
tague, Calif., indorsing House bill 3245, Englebright fire pre- 
vention bill; to the Committee on Agricuiture. 

6428. Also, petition of Vernon Smith, San Francisco, Calif., 
indorsing House bill 3245, Englebright fire prevention bill; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

6429. Also, petition of city council, city of Santa Maria, Calif., 
indorsing House bill 3245, Englebright fire prevention bill; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

6430. Also, petition of San Joaquin Valley Regional Advisory 
Council, Chamber of Commerce, State of California, indorsing 
House bill 3245, Englebright fire prevention bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, 

6431. Also, petition Santa Barbara Women’s Club, Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif., indorsing House bill 3245, Englebright fire preven- 
tion bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

6432. Also, petition of Monterey Civic Club, California, indors- 
ing House bill 3245, Englebright fire prevention bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

6433. Also, petition of Cool Study Club, California, indorsing 
House bill 3245, Englebright fire prevention bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

6434. Also, petition of Muricata Club, California, indorsing 
House bill 3245, Englebright fire prevention bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

6485. Also, petition of Alpha Welfare Club, California, indors- 
ing House bill 3245, Englebright fire prevention bill; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

6436. Also, petition of Sunnyvale Woman's Club, California, 
indorsing House bill 3245, Englebright fire prevention bill; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

6437. Also, petition of Mountain View Woman’s Club, Cali- 
fornia, indorsing House bill 3245, Englebright fire prevention 
bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

6438. Also, petition of Mayfield Woman's Club, California, 
indorsing House bill 3245, Englebright fire prevention bill; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

6439. Also, petition of San Jose Woman’s Club, California, 
indorsing House bill 3245, Englebright fire prevention bill; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

6440. Also, petition of Punclitor Circle, Campbell, Calif., in- 
dorsing House bill 3245, Englebright fire prevention bill; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

6441. Also, petition of Santa Clara Woman's Club, Santa Clara, 
Calif., indorsing House bill 3245, Englebright fire prevention 
bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

6442. Also, petition of Woman’s Protective Club, California, 
indorsing House bill 3245, Englebright fire prevention bill; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

6443. Also, petition of Kelseyville Woman’s Club, California, 
indorsing House bill 3245, Englebright fire prevention bill; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

6444. Also, petition of Lake County Federation of Women's 
Club, California, indorsing House bill 3245, Englebright fire 
prevention bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

6445. Also, petition of Sequoia Club of Scotia, Calif., indors- 
ing House bill 3245, Englebright fire prevention bill; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

6446. Also, petition of Wha-nika, California, indorsing House 
bill 3245, Englebright fire prevention bill; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

6447. Also, petition of Crannell Woman's Club, California, 
indorsing House bill 3245, Engiebright fire prevention bill; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

6448. Also, petition of Woman's Club of Palo Alto, Calif., in- 
dorsing House bill 3245, Englebright fire prevention bill; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

6449. Also, petition of Saratoga Foothill Club, California, in- 
dorsing House bill 3245, Englebright fire prevention bill; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

6450. Also, petition of King City Woman’s Club, California, 
indorsing House bill 3245, Englebright fire prevention bill; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

6451. Also, petition of History Club of Los Gatos, Calif., in- 
dorsing House bill 3245, Englebright fire prevention bill; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

6452. Also, petition of Woman's Club of Donney, Calif., in- 
dorsing House bill 3245, Englebright fire prevention bill; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 
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6453. Also petition of Redwood City Woman’s Club, Califor- 
nia, indorsing House bill 3245, Englebright fire prevention bill; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

6454. Also, petition of Twentieth Century Club of Berkeley, 
Calif., indorsing House bill 3245, Englebright fire prevention 
bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

6455. Also, petition of Fig Garden Women's Club of Cali- 
fornia, indorsing House bill 3245, Englebright fire prevention 
bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

- 6456. Also, petition of Women’s Improvement Club of Crows 
Landing, Calif., indorsing House bill 3245, Englebright fire pe 
vention bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

6457. Also, petition of West Ebell Club of Los Angeles, Calif., 
indorsing House bill 8245, Englebright fire prevention bill; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

6458. Also, petition of Bangor Women’s Improvement Club, 
California, indorsing House bill 3245, Englebright fire preven- 
tion bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

6459. Also, petition of Tuesday Club of Sacramento, Calif., 
indorsing House bill 8245, the Englebright fire prevention bill; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

6460. Also, petition of North Coast Regional Advisory Coun- 
cil, California State Chamber of Commerce, indorsing House bill 
8245, Englebright fire prevention bill; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

6461. Also, petition of Business and Professional Women's 
Club of Lodi, Lodi, Calif., indorsing House bill 3245, Engle- 
bright fire prevention bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

6462. Also, petition of Santa Cruz County Rod and Gun 
Club, Santa Cruz, Calif., indorsing House bill 3245, Engle- 
bright fire prevention bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

6463. Also, petition of Santa Barbara Woman’s Club, Santa 
Barbara, Calif., indorsing House bill 3245, Englebright fire 
prevention bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

6464. Also, petition of Sebastopol Chamber of Commerce, 
Sebastopol, Calif., indorsing House bill 3245, Englebright fire 
prevention bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

6465. Also, petition of Lodi District Chamber of Commerce 
(Inc.), Lodi, Calif., indorsing House bill 3245, Englebright fire 
prevention bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

6466. Also, petition of Santa Cruz Chamber of Commerce, 
Santa Cruz, Calif., indorsing House bill 3245, Englebright fire 
prevention bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

6467. Also, petition of Glendale Chamber of Commerce, 
Glendale, Calif., indorsing House bill 3245, Englebright fire 
prevention bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

6468. Also, petition of Santa Barbara County Farm Bureau, 
Santa Barbara, Calif., indorsing House bill 3245, Englebright 
fire prevention bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

6469. Also, petition of Orange County Farm Bureau, Santa 
Ana, Calif., indorsing House bill 3245, Englebright fire preven- 
tion bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

6470. Also, petition of Kiwanis Club of Long Beach, Long 
Beach, Calif., indorsing House bill 3245, Englebright fire pre- 
vention bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

6471. Also, petition of Southern California Association of 
Foresters and Firewardens, Los Angeles, Calif., indorsing 
House bill 3245, Englebright fire prevention bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

6472. Also, petition of Mount Shasta Chamber of Commerce, 
Mount Shasta, Calif., indorsing House bill 3245, Englebright 
fire prevention bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

6473. Also, petition of Santa Barbara County Board of 
Forestry, Santa Barbara, Calif., indorsing House bill 3245, 
Englebright fire prevention bill; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, 

6474. Also, petition of California State Board of Forestry, 
Sacramento, Calif., indorsing House bill 3245, Englebright fire 
prevention bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

6475. Also, petition of Modesto Chamber of Commerce, Mo- 
desto, Calif., indorsing House bill 3245, Englebright fire pre- 
vention bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

6476. Also, petition of Long Beach Chamber of Commerce, 
Long Beach, Calif., indorsing House bill 3245, Englebright fire 
prevention bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

6477. Also, petition of Riverside Chamber of Commerce, 
Riverside, Calif., indorsing House bill 3245, Englebright fire 
prevention bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 


6478. Also, petition of Southern California Regional Advisory 
Council, California State Chamber of Commerce, indorsing 
House bill 3245, Englebright fire prevention bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

6479. Also, petition of Oakland Chamber of Commerce, Oak- 
land, Calif., indorsing House bill 3245, Englebright fire preven- 
tion bill; to the Committee on Agriculture, 
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6480. Also, petition of board of directors of San Lorenzo Val- 
ley Chamber of Commerce, Ben Lomond, Calif., indorsing House - 
bill 3245, Englebright fire prevention bill; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

6481. Also, petition of Richmond Chamber of Commerce, 
Richmond, Va., indorsing House bill 3245, Englebright fire pre- 
vention bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

6482. Also, petition of city council of the city of Santa Maria, 


| Calif., indorsing House bill 3245, Englebright fire prevention 


bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

6483. Also, petition of board of supervisors of the county of 
Los Angeles, Los Angeles, Calif., indorsing House bill 3245; 
Pagebrighs fire prevention bill; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

6484. Also, petition of El Centro Chamber of Commerce, El 
Centro, Calif., indorsing House bill 3245, Englebright fire 
prevention bill; to the Committee on Agriculture, 

6485. Also, petition of Sonora Lion’s Club, Sonora, Calif., 
indorsing House bill 3245, Englebrigbt fire prevention bill; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

6486. Also, petition of Fullerton Chamber of Commerce, Ful- 
erton, Calif., indorsing House bill 3245, Englebright fire prevyen- 
tion bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

6487. Also, petition of board of supervisors of Merced County, 
Merced, Calif., indorsing House bill 3245, Englebright fire preven- 
tion bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

6488. Also, petition of Wilmington Chamber of Commerce, 
Wilmington, Calif., indorsing House bill 3245, Englebright fire 
prevention bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

6489. Also, petition of Chamber of Commerce of the Pajaro 
Valley, Watsonville, Calif., indorsing House bill 3245, Engle- 
bright fire prevention bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

6490. Also, petition of Salinas Chamber of Commerce, Salinas, 
Calif., indorsing House bill 3245, Englebright fire prevention 
bill; to tbe Committee on Agriculture. 

6491. Also, petition of Merced County Chamber of Commerce, 
Merced, Calif., indorsing House bill 3245, Englebright flre pre- 
vention bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

6492. Also, petition of Sacramento Chamber of Commerce, 
Sacramento, Calif., indorsing House bill 3245, Englebright fire 
prevention bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

6493. Also, petition of California Cattlemen’s Association, 
Lompoc, Calif., indorsing House bill 3245, Englebright fire pre- 
vention bill; to the Committee on Agriculture, 

6494. Also, petition of Glendale Post, No. 127, American 
Legion, Glendale, Calif., indorsing House bill 3245, Englebright 
fire prevention bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

6495. Also, petition of Charles P. Rowe Post, No. 30, American 
Legion, Pomona, Calif., indorsing House bill 3245, Englebright 
fire prevention bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

6496. Also, petition of Joseph G. McComb Post, No. 146, Ameri- 
can Legion, Oceanside, Calif., indorsing House bill 3245, Engle 
bright fire prevention bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

6497. Also, petition of James McDermott Post, No. 172, Ameri- 
can Legion, Tracy, Calif., indorsing House bill 3245, Englebright 
fire prevention bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

6498. Also, petition of San Anselmo Post, No. 179, American 
Legion, San Anselmo, Calif., indorsing House bill 3245, Engle- 
bright fire prevention bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

6499. Also, petition of board of supervisors of Orange County, 
Orange, Calif., indorsing House bill 3245, Englebright fire pre- 
vention bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

6500. Also, petition of board of supervisors of San Bernar- 
dino County, San Bernardino, Calif., indorsing House bill 3245, 
Englebright fire prevention bill; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

6501. Also, petition of Atascadero Business Men’s Association, 
Atascadero, Calif., indorsing House bill 3245, Englebright fire 
prevention bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

6502. Also, petition of Chamber of Commerce and Civic Asso- 
ciation, Pasadena, Calif., indorsing House bill 3245, Englebright 
fire prevention bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

6503. Also, petition of Ventura fire department, Ventura, 
Calif., indorsing House bill 3245, Englebright fire prevention 
bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

6504, Also, petition of city council of Santa Barbara, Santa 
Barbara, Calif., indorsing House bill 3245, Englebright fire pre- 
vention bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

6505. Also, petition of board of supervisors of Riverside 
County, Riverside, Calif., indorsing House bill 3245, Englebright 
fire prevention bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

6506. Also, petition of Calaveras County Chamber of Com- 
merce, San Andreas, Calif., indorsing House bill 3245, Engle- 
bright fire prevention bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

6507. Also, petition of Central Valley Regional Advisory Coun- 
cil, California State Chamber of Commerce, indorsing House bill 
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$245, Englebright fire prevention bill; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

6508. Also, petition of D. Fricot, Angels Camp, Calaveras 
County, Calif., indorsing House bill 3245, Englebright. fire pre- 
vention bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

6509, Also, petition of Arcadia Chamber of Commerce, Ar- 
cadia, Calif., indorsing House bill 3245, Englebright fire preven- 
tion bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

6510. Also, petition of California State Automobile Associa- 
tion, San Francisco, Calif., indorsing House bill 3245, Engle- 
bright fire prevention bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

6511. Also, petition of beard of directors of Yuba County 
Chamber of Commerce, Marysville, Calif., indorsing House bill 
$245, Englebright fire prevention bill; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture, 

6512. Also, petition of Berkeley Chamber of Commerce, Berke- 
ley, Calif., indorsing House bill 3245, Englebright fire prevention 
bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

6513. Also, petition of Oakland Chamber of Commerce, Oak- 
land, Calif., indorsing House bill 3245, Englebright fire preven- 
tion bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

6514. Also, petition of town council of the city of Los Gatos, 
Calif., indorsing House bill 3245, Englebright fire prevention bill; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

6515. Also, petition of Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, Los 
Angeles, Calif., indorsing House bill 3245, Englebright fire pre- 
vention bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

6516. Also, petition of Angeles Forest Protective Association, 
Glendora, Calif., indorsing House bill 3245, Englebright fire pre- 
vention bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

6517. Also, petition of Covina Chamber of Commerce, Covina, 
Calif., indorsing House bill 3245, Englebright fire prevention 
bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

6518. Also, petition of Water Conservation Association, River- 
side, Calif., indorsing House bill 3245, Englebright fire prevyen- 
tion bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

6519. Also, petition of board of directors of Madera County 
Chamber of Commerce, Madera, Calif., indorsing House bill 
$245, Englebright fire prevention bill; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

6520. Also, petition of Hawthorne Chamber of Commerce, 
Hawthorne, Calif., indorsing House bill 3245, Englebright fire 
prevention bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

6521. Also, petition of National City Chamber of Commerce, 
National City, Calif., indorsing House bill 8245, Englebright 
fire prevention bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

6522, Also, petition of Fillmore Chamber of Commerce, Fill- 
more, Calif., indorsing House bill 3245, Englebright fire pre- 
vention bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

6523. Also, petition of Chamber of Commerce, Redondo Beach, 
Calif., indorsing House bill 3245, Englebright fire prevention 
bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

6524. Also, petition of board of supervisors of Siskiyou 
County, Yreka, Calif., indorsing House bill 3245, Englebright fire 
prevention bill; to the Committee on Agriculture, 

6525. Also, petition of San Joaquin Regional Advisory Coun- 
cil, California State Chamber of Commerce, indorsing House 
bill 3245, Englebright fire prevention bill; to the Committee on 
Agriculture, 

6526. Also, petition of Lynwood Chamber of Commerce, Lyn- 
wood, Calif,, indorsing House bill 3245, Englebright fire pre- 
vention bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

6527. Also, petition of San Dimas Chamber of Commerce, San 
Dimas, Calif., indorsing House bill 3245, Englebright fire preven- 
tion bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

6528. Also, petition of Willowbrook Chamber of Commerce, 
Willowbrook, Calif., indorsing House bill 3245, Englebright fire 
prevention bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

6529. Also, petition of La Canada Valley Chamber of Com- 
merce, La Canada, Calif., indorsing House bill 3245, Englebright 
fire prevention bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

6530. Also, petition of Lewis White Post, No. 76, American 
Legion, Ukiah, Calif., indorsing House bill 3245, Englebright fire 
prevention bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

6531. Also, petitfon of California Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, Nevada City, Calif., indorsing House bill 3245, Englebright 
fire prevention bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

6532. Also, petition of Deer Creek Livestock Association, Cali- 
fornia Hot Springs, Calif., indorsing House bill 3245, Englebright 
fire prevention bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

6533. Also, petition of county clerk of Madera County (Madera 
County Fish and Game Protective Association, Madera), indors- 
ing House bill 8245, Englebright fire prevention bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 
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6534. Also, petition of Novato Chamber of Commerce, Novato, 
Calif., indorsing House bill 3245, Englebright fire prevention bill; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

6535. Also, petition of chamber of commerce, Mill Valley, 
Calif., indorsing House bill 3245, Englebright fire prevention bill; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

6536. Also, petition of West Side Business Men's Club, Taft, 
Calif., indorsing House bill 3245, Englebright fire protection bill; 
to the Committee on Agriculture, 

6537. Also, petition of Yosemite Post, No. 258, American 
Legion, Yosemite National Park, Calif., indorsing House Dill 
ae Englebright fire prevention bill; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture, 

6538. Also, petition of members of the Parent-Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Yosemite National Park, Calif., indorsing House bill 
8 Englebright fire prevention bill; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

6539, Also, petition of Chamber of Commerce, Crescent City, 
Calif., indorsing House bill $245, Englebright fire prevention 
bill; to the Committee on Agriculture, 

6540. Also, petition of California Elks Association, Los An- 
geles, Calif., indorsing House bill 3245, Englebright fire preven- 
tion bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

6541. Also, petition of American Legion, Sonora, Calif., indors- 
ing House bill 3245, Englebright fire prevention bill; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

6542. Also, petition of Beverly Hills Chamber of Commerce, 
Beverly Hills, Calif., indorsing House bill 3245, Englebright fire 
prevention bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

6543. Also, petition of Chamber of Commerce (Inc.), Red- 
lands, Calif., indorsing House bill 3245, Englebright fire preven- 
tion bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

6544. Also, petition of Modoc County Development Board, Al- 
turas, Calif., indorsing House bill 3245, Englebright fire preven- 
tion bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

6545. Also, petition of Pittsburg Chamber of Commerce, Pitts- 
burg, Calif., indorsing House bill 3245, Englebright fire preven- 
tion bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

6546, Also, petition of Lodi Woman's Club, Lodi, Calif.. in- 
dorsing House bill 8245, Englebright fire prevention bill; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

6547. Also, petition of Westwood Auto Club, Westwood, Calif., 
indorsing House bill 3245, Englebright fire prevention bill; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

6548, Also, petition of Montague Business Men’s Club, Monta- 
gue, Calif., indorsing House bill 3245, Englebright fire prevention 
bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

6549. Also, petition of California Fish and Game Commission, 
San Francisco, Calif., indorsing House bill 3245, Englebright 
fire prevention bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

6550. Also, petition of Coachella Valley Associated Chambers 
of Commerce, Coachella, Calif., indorsing House bill 3245, Engle- 
bright fire prevention bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

6551. Also, petition of board of directors of Visalia Chamber 
of Commerce, Visalia, Calif., indorsing House bill 3245, Engle- 
bright fire prevention bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

6552. Also, petition of Women’s Improvement Club of Rock- 
lin, Calif., indorsing House bill 3245, Englebright fire preven- 
tion bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

6553. Also, petition of Woman’s Club of Grimes, Calif., indors- 
ing House bill 3245, Englebright fire prevention bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

6554. Also, petition of Butte County Unit, California, indorsing 
House bill 3245, Englebright fire prevention bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

6555. Also, petition of Colusa County Federation of Women's 
Clubs, California, indorsing House bill 3245, Englebright fire 
prevention bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

6556. Also, petition of Wednesday Club, of Applegate, Calif., 
indorsing House bill 3245, Englebright fire prevention bill; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

6557. Also, petition of Town and Country Club, California, 
indorsing House bill 3245, Englebright fire prevention bill; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

6558. Also, petition of Leisure Hour Club, of Davis, Calif., 
indorsing House bill 3245, Englebright fire prevention bill; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

6559. Also, petition of Tri-County Federation, California, in- 
dorsing House bill 3245, Englebright fire prevention bill; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. - 

6560. Also, petition of Venice-of-America Post 117, American 
Legion, Venice, Calif.; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

6561. Also, petition of Wilmington Post, No. 287, American 
Legion, Wilmington, Calif., indorsing House bill 3245, Engle- 
bright fire prevention bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 
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6562. By Mr. FRENCH: Petition of 59 citizens of Idaho, pro- 
testing against proposed calendar change of weekly cycle for con- 
sideration by the Congress in connection with House Joint Reso- 
lution 334; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

6563. By Mr. FULMER: Resolutions indorsing the universal 
draft bill passed by the American Legion Auxiliary Post, No. 10, 
Mary B. Williams, legislative chairman, Charleston, S. O., 
urging passage of House bill 9411; to the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation. 

6564. Also, petition submitted by Hugh Witherspoon, Mayes- 
yille, S. C., and signed by 28 citizens of Mayesville, in behalf 
of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, proposing to increase 
Spanish War pensions; to the Committee on Pensions. 

6565, Also, resolutions passed by the Tri-State Medical Asso- 
ciation, James M. Northington, secretary, and W. B. Lyles, 

ident, Charleston, S. C., February 19, 1930, indorsing House 
bill 9411, proposing to establish veterans’ hospital in South 
Carolina; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Leg- 
islation. 

6566. By Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma: Petition of American 
Association of University Women, Washington, D. C., urging 
support of and early action on House bill 10574 and expressing 
opposition to House bill 9888; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

6567. Also, petition of American Zinc Institute, New York, 
N. Y., in support of tariff on zinc; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

6568. Also, petition of disabled American veterans of World 
War, Castle Point, N. Y., urging support of amendment to the 
Johnson bill, H. R. 10881; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

6569. Also, petition of Oklahoma City Lodge, No. 725, of 
Brotherhood Railroad Trainmen, protesting appointment of 
Judge John J. Parker to Supreme Court of the United States; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

6570. Also, petition of United States Employees’ Association, 
San Francisco, Calif., urging support of Senate bill 2689 and 
House bill 7979; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

6571. By Mr. GUEVARA: Petition signed by Victor Feria, 
Celestino Arbiso, Leocadio Fontecha, Proceso de Ocampo, Dal- 
macio Guardano, Manuel Trapsi, and Eugenio Domingo, of San 
Felipe; Ambrosio F. Bada, Pedro Falloran, and Rufo Falloran, 
of Cabangan; Vicente Tadeo, Lino Ruiz, and Tomas Palacpac, 
of San Narciso; Eusebio Cabrintante, of Olongapo; Tomas 
Aquino and Flaviano Esposo, of Iba; Pablo Dayap, of Botolan ; 
all of Zambales Province, citizens of the Philippine Islands, 
urging speedy consideration and passage of the Senate bill 476 
and House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

6572. By Mr. HALL of Mississippi: Petition of M. A. Pigford 
and other citizens of Lumberton, Miss., urging an increase in 
the rates of pensions of the men who served in the armed forces 
of the United States during the Spanish War period; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

6573. By Mr. HICKEY: Petition of Kenneth J. Kroening 
and other residents of Michigan City, Ind., urging the early 
passage of a bill increasing the pensions of Spanish War vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

6574. By Mr. HULL of Wisconsin: Petition of citizens of 
Baraboo and Sauk County, Wis., regarding increase in Spanish 
War veterans’ pensions; to the Committee on Pensions. 

6575. Also, petition of citizens of Loyal, Clark County, Wis., 
regarding increase in pensions of Spanish War veterans; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

6576. By Mr. LAMPERT: Resolution adopted by the common 
council of the city of Manitowoc, Wis., memorializing Congress 
to enact House Joint Resolution 167, directing the President to 
proclaim October 11 of each year as General Pulaski's memorial 
day for the observance and commemoration of the death of 
Brig. Gen. Casimir Pulaski; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

6577. By Mr. LINDSAY: Petition of Victor Siedman Manufac- 
turing Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., strongly objecting to the Senate 
amendment to tariff bill proposing a duty of 30 cents per ounce 
on all silver imported into the United States; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

6578. Also, petition of Dr. Ja. C. Rushmore, directing 
librarian; Dr. William Browning, directing librarian emeritus; 
Dr. Frank L. Babbott, jr., associate directing librarian and 
curator; and Charles Frankenberger, librarian, of the library 
of the Medical Society of the County of Kings, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
urging support and enactment of House bill 6147, proposing the 
purchase of the Vollbehr collection for the Library of Congress; 
to the Committee on the Library. 

6579. By Mr. McCLINTOCK of Ohio: Petition of citizens of 
Creston, Ohio, favoring increased pensions for Spanish War 
veterans; to the Committee on Pensions, 
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6580. By Mrs. McCORMICK of Illinois: Petition of sundry 
citizens of the State of Illinois urging favorable consideration of 
legislation affecting Spanish-American War veterans; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

6581. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of the Mas- 
terlite Products Co., New York City, opposing the passage of 
ine bill 1243; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 

ads. 

6582. Also, petition of the Daughters of Union Veterans of 
the Civil War, favoring the passage of the Robinson bill, S. 
477; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6583. Also, petition of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
State of New York, favoring in principle House bill 9500, pro- 
viding a sliding scale on a space basis for payment of air-mail 
contractors, etc.; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

6584. Also, petition of the Disabled American Veterans of the 
World War, Thompson Chapter, No. 17, Castle Point, N. Y., 
favoring as an amendment the Rankin service-connection exten- 
sion of time to 1930 to the Johnson bill, H. R. 10381; to the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

6585. Also, petition of the Chamber of Commerce of the State 
of New York, opposing stabilization of commodity prices by 
Government effort ; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

6586. Also, petition of the Chamber of Commerce of the State 
of New York, favoring the recommendations of interdepart- 
mental pay board; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

6587. By Mrs. OLDFIELD: Petition of John W. Baird and 
other citizens of Romance, Ark., urging the early enactment of 
House bill 2562, providing increased rates of pension for Span- 
ish-American War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

6588. By Mr. PALMER: Petition of Lewis W. Eps, of Spring- 
field, Mo., and a number of the leading citizens of that city, 
urging increase in pay for the soldiers and sailors of the United 
States; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

6589. Also, petition of C. E. Freeman, of Springfield, Mo., 
and a number of the leading citizens of that city, urging increase 
in pay for the soldiers and sailors of the United States; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

6590. By Mr. SELVIG: Petition of disabled American veter- 
ans of the World War, Hibbing, Minn., recommending the De- 
partment of Labor to establish a branch employment office in 
Minneapolis or St. Paul; to the Committee on Labor. 

6591. Also, petition of disabled American veterans of the 
World War, Hibbing, Minn., urging immediate enactment of 
House bill 7889; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

6592. By Mr. SMITH of West Virginia: Resolution adopted 
by the Mothers’ Club, of Alderson, W. Va., favoring the Federal 
supervision of motion pictures; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

6598. By Mr. SUMMERS of Washington: Petition signed by 
Henry W. Hoffman, Frank Brotherton, Fred P. Bond, David D. 
Wright, and other citizens of Walla Walla, Wash., urging the 
passage of the Robsion-Capper education bill; to the Committee 
on Education. 

6594. By Mr. TEMPLE: Resolution of Greene County Wom- 
an’s Christian Temperance Union, Waynesburg, Pa., in support 
of legislation for Federal supervision of motion pictures estab- 
lishing higher standards for films that are to be licensed for 
interstate and international commerce; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

6595. Also, petition of Greene County Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, Waynesburg, Pa., in support of House bill 
10574; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

6596. By Mr. WURZBACH: Petition of A. R. Boyd, J. H. 
Goodman, and 70 other citizens of Corpus Christi, Nueces 
County, Tex., urging speedy consideration and passage of 
Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562; to the Committee on 
Pensions. = 

6597. Also, petition of Frank Kring, Buck Adams, M. P. Hill, 
and 50 other citizens of San Antonio, Bexar County, Tex, in 
support of House bill 2563 and Senate bill 476; to the Commit- 
tee on Pensions. 

6598. By Mr. WYANT: Petition of Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union of Westmoreland County, Pa., requesting legis- 
lation to be enacted for Federal supervision of motion pictures 
establishing higher standards before production for films that 
are to be licensed for interstate and international commerce; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

6599. Also, petition of State Aeronautics Commission of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, fayoring House bill 9500, 
amending air mail act and encouraging commercial aviation by 
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authorizing the Postmaster General to establish air-mail routes; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

6600. Also, petition of Trafford Council, No. 220, Junior Or- 
der United American Mechanics, by W. B. Meager, recording 
secretary, Trafford, Pa., supporting House bill 10343; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

6601. By Mr. YON: Petition of J. W. Shiper, H. J. Watford, 
G. W. Watts, Lewis Sasser, J. A. Hinson, R. C. Hinson, and 
others of Chipley, Washington County, Fla., urging the passage 
of House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 


SENATE 
Turspay, April 8, 1930 


The Chaplain, Rev. Barney T. Phillips, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 


Most Holy Father, who standest before us like the light, like 
love all lovely, like the morning: We thank Thee for that which 
eye hath not yet seen nor ear heard, for Thy footprints in 
` creation, for Thy glory in the soul of man. Grant to us, there- 
fore, such clear yision of our tasks that by striving after justice, 
by a faithful, fearless following after truth, wherever it may 
8 may help to plant Thy kingdom in the nations of the 
worl 

Dwell with us in Thy glorious splendor, walk Thou in our 
midst, encourage the faint-hearted, comfort those who mourn, 
bless those who labor and are heavy laden, and help us all to 
bear each other’s burdens, and so fulfill the law of Christ. We 
ask it in His name and for His sake. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read the Journal of yes- 
terday's proceedings, when, on request of Mr. Fess and by unani- 
mous consent, the further reading was dispensed with and the 
Journal was approved. 


MESSAGH FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, informed the Senate that the House had ap- 
proved the designation of Hon. Joun Q. TILsoN, a Representative 
from the State of Connecticut, as Speaker pro tempore. 

The message returned to the Senate, in compliance with its 
request, the bill (S. 477) to revise and equalize the rate of pen- 
sion to certain soldiers, sailors, and marines of the Civil War, 
to certain widows, former widows of such soldiers, sailors, and 
marines, and granting pensions and increase of pensions in 
certain cases, 

The message announced that the House had passed the fol- 
lowing bills and joint resolution of the Senate: 

S. 2763. An act authorizing the cities of Omaha, Nebr., and 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, and the counties of Douglas, Nebr., and 
Pottawattamie, Iowa, to construct, maintain, and operate one or 
more, but not to exceed three, toll or free bridges across the 
Missouri River; 

S. 3487. An act to provide for the acceptance of a donation of 
land and the construction thereon of suitable buildings and 
appurtenances for the Forest Products Laboratory, and for other 

; and 

S. J. Res. 151. Joint resolution to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to deliver water during the irrigation season of 1930 
on the Uncompahgre project, Colorado. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
bill (S. 476) granting pensions and increase of pensions to cer- 
tain soldiers, sailors, and nurses of the war with Spain, the 
Philippine insurrection, or the China relief expedition, and for 
other purposes, with an amendment, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
the following bills and joint resolutions, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate: 

H. R. 1009. An act granting to the State of Wisconsin certain 
unappropriated public lands in meandered areas; 

H, R. 3820. An act to amend section 1 of the act entitled “An 
act to provide for stock-raising homesteads, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved December 29, 1916; 

H. R. 4198. An act to authorize the exchange of certain lands 
adjoining the Catoosa Spring (Ga.) Target Range; 

H. R. 5619. An act to authorize the exchange of certain land 
now within the Lassen Volcanic National Park for certain pri- 
vate land adjoining the park and to adjust the park boundary 
accordingly, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 6586. An act providing for the confirmation of the 
title of certain purchasers from the State of Louisiana of 
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lands formerly included in the Live Oak Naval Reserve on 
Navy Commissioners Island, in St. Mary Parish, La. now 
abandoned ; 

H. R. 7390. An act to authorize the appointment of an As- 
sistant Commissioner of Education in the Department of the 
Interior ; 

H. R. 8713. An act granting land in Wrangell, Alaska, to the 
town of Wrangell, Alaska: 

H. R. 8799. An act to provide for a survey of the Choctaw- 
hatchee River, Fla. and Ala., with a view to the prevention and 
control of its floods; 

H. R. 9334. An act to provide for the study, investigation, and 
survey, for commemorative purposes, of the battle field of 
Saratoga, N. Y.; 

H. R. 9412. An act to provide for a memorial to Theodore 
Roosevelt for his leadership in the cause of forest conserva- 
tion; 

H. R. 9434. An act to extend the times for commeneing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Columbia 
River at or near Arlington, Oreg. ; 

H. R. 9442. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to make engineering and economic investigations and studies of 
conditions in Palo Verde and Cibola Valleys and vicinity on the 
Colorado River, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 9483. An act to amend the act of February 21, 1929, 
entitled “An act to authorize the purchase by the Secretary of 
Commerce of a site, and the construction and equipment of a 
building thereon, for use as a constant frequency monitoring 
radio station, and for other purposes”; 

H. R. 9637. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across Lake Cham- 
plain at or near Rouses Point, N. X., and a point at or near 
Alburgh, Vt.; 

H. R. 9671. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a free highway bridge across the 
St. Croix River at or near Stillwater, Minn.; 

H. R. 9672. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a free highway bridge across the 
Mississippi River at or near Hastings Minn.; 

H. R. 9805. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Ohio River 
at Cairo III.; 

H. R. 9845. An act to authorize the transfer of Government- 
owned land at Dodge City, Kans., for public-building purposes; 

H. R. 9850. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Ohio River 
at or near New Martinsville, W. Va.; 

H. R. 9901. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Mississippi 
River at or near the village of Clearwater, Minn. ; 

H. R. 9931. An act granting the consent of Congress to Berks 
County, State of Pennsylvania, to construct, maintain, and oper- 
ate a free highway bridge across the Schuylkill River at or 
near Reading, Pa.; 

H. R. 9980. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Wabash 
River at Mount Carmel, III.; 

H. R. 9988. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of New York to construct, maintain, and operate a free 
highway bridge across the Allegheny River at or near Red 
House, N. Y.; 

H. R. 9991. An act to fix the salary of the minister to Liberia; 

H. R. 10081. An act to amend the act authorizing the attor- 
ney general of the State of California to bring suit in the Court 
of Claims on behalf of the Indians of California; 

H. R. 10379. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide that the United States shall aid the States in the construc- 
tion of rural post roads, and for other purposes,” approved 
July 11, 1916, as amended and supplemented, and for other 
purposes ; 

H. R. 11148. An act to create in the Treasury Department a 
bureau of narcotics, and for other purposes; 

H. J. Res. 153. Joint resolution to correct section 6 of the act 
of August 30, 1890, as amended by section 2 of the act of June 
28, 1926; and 

H. J. Res. 200. Joint resolution authorizing acceptance of a 
donation of land, buildings, and other improvements in Caddo 
Parish, near Shreveport, La. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. FHSS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Glass Kean Shortridge 
Ashurst Glenn Kendrick Simmons 
Barkley Gof McCulloch oot 
Bingham Goldsborough McKellar Steiwer 

Black Gould McNa Stephens 
Blaine Greene Mete: Sullivan 
Borah Grundy orbeck Thomas, Idaho 
Bratton Hale Norris Thomas, Okla. 
Capper Harris Nye Townsend 
Connally Harrison Oddie Trammell 
Copeland Hastin Overman Tydings 
Couzens Hatfle Phipps Vandenberg 
Dale Hayden Pine Walsh, Mass 
Dill Hebert Robinson, Ind. Walsh, Mont. 
Fess eflin Robsion, Ky. atson 
Frazier Howell Il Wheeler 
George Johnson Sheppard 

Gillett Jones Shipstead 


Mr. NORRIS. I desire to announce that the senior Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. La Fotterre] is unavoidably detained 
from the city. $ 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish tọ announce that the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Hawes], the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
FLETCHER], the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kına], and the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. SmirH] are all detained from the 
Senate by illness. 

I also wish to announce that the junior Senator from Tennes- 
see [Mr. Brock] and the junior Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. Braas] are absent because of illness in their families. 

I also desire to announce that the junior Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. Broussarp] is necessarily absent. 

I further desire to announce that the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. Romxsox] and the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. REED] 
are in London attending the naval conference. 

Mr. NORBECK. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
MoMaster] is unavoidably absent from the city. I ask that 
this announcement may stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy Senators have answered to 
their names. A quorum is present. 

MEETING OF COMMITTEE ON PRIVILEGES AND ELECTIONS 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I desire to state that I 
have caused notice to be given for a meeting of the Committee 
on Privileges and Elections for to-morrow afternoon at 4.30 
o'clock. I express the earnest hope that members of the com- 
mittee will arrange their affairs so as to be present, because we 
desire to take up for consideration the resolution submitted by 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] relative to campaign 
expenditures. 

MEMORIAL 

Mr. FRAZIER presented a resolution adopted by the North 
Dakota Telephone Association protesting against any extension 
of Federal regulation of telephone rates or service, which was 
referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 

Mr. McNARY, from the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, to which was referred the resolution (S. Res. 149) to 
investigate the cause of the decline of cotton prices in 1926, re- 
ported it without amendment. 

He also, from the same committee, to which were referred the 
following bills, reported them each without amendment and sub- 
mitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 3687) to authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to 
conduct investigations of cotton ginning (Rept. No. 363) ; and 

A bill (S. 3817) to facilitate and simplify national-forest 
administration (Rept. No. 364). 

Mr. VANDENBERG, from the Committee on Commerce, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 4899) to provide for the con- 
struction of a vessel for the Coast Guard for rescue and assist- 
ance work on Lake Michigan, reported it without amendment 
and submitted a report (No. 365) thereon. 

Mr. NORBECK, from the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys, to which was referred the bill (S. 8774) to amend the 
United States mining laws applicable to the national forests 
within the State of South Dakota, reported it with an amend- 
ment and submitted a report (No. 366) thereon. 

Mr. JOHNSON, from the Committee on Commerce, to which 
was referred the bill (H, R. 9553) to amend sections 401, 402, 
and 404 of the merchant marine act, 1928, reported it without 
amendment and submitted a report (No, 367) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 2757) to authorize and direct the United States Ship- 
ping Board to sell certain property of the United States situated 
in the city of Hoboken, N. J., reported it with amendments. 


BUREAU OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIO COMMERCE 
Mr. JOHNSON. From the Committee on Commerce I re- 
port back favorably the bill (H. R. 10653) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to establish in the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce of the Department of Commerce, a Foreign 
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Commerce Service of the United States, and for other purposes,” 
approved March 8, 1927, and I submit a report (No. 368) 
thereon, I ask unanimous consent for the immediate considera- 
tion of the bill. It has passed the House unanimously, and 
there is no objection to it. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
e proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as 
‘ollows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That section 3 of the act approved March 3, 
1927, entitled “An act to establish in the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce of the Department of Commerce a Foreign Com- 
merce Service of the United States, and for other purposes,” is hereby 
amended by adding thereto the following paragraph: 

“(f) The Secretary of Commerce may, under such rules and regula- 
tions as he may prescribe, furnish the officers in the Foreign Commerce 
Service of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce stationed in 
a foreign country, without cost to them and within the limits of any 
appppriation made for this purpose, allowances for living quarters, 
heat, and light, notwithstanding the provisions of section 1765 of the 
Revised Statutes (U. S. C., title 5, sec. 70): Provided, That the provi- 
sions of this paragraph shall apply only to those officers who are 
citizens of the United States: Provided further, That the provisions 
of this paragraph shall not apply to those officers who are living rent 
free in Government-owned buildings.” 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


REPORT OF POSTAL NOMINATIONS 


Mr. PHIPPS, as in open executive session, from the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads, reported sundry post- 
office nominations, which were placed on the Executive Cal- 
endar, 

BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr, McKELLAR: 

A bill (S. 4105) for the relief of the estate of White B. 
Miller; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 4106) to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Columbia 
River at or near Arlington, Oreg.; to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. GREENE: 

A bill (S. 4107) to authorize the Secretary of War to sell a 
tract of land located at Battery Cove, near Alexandria, Va., and 
for other purposes; and 

A bill (S. 4108) to provide for reimbursement of appropria- 
tions for expenditures made for the upkeep and maintenance of 
property of the United States under the control of the Secretary 
of War, used or occupied under license, permit, or lease; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky: 

A bill (S. 4109) for the relief of Robert E. Masters; and 

A bill (S. 4110) to amend the World War veterans’ act of 
1924 (with amendments prior to June 1, 1929) ; to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 4111) to authorize an appropriation for flood control 
in and about the city of Middlesboro, State of Kentucky; and 

A bill (8. 4112) to authorize an appropriation for the straight- 
ening and broadening of the Cumberland River east and south- 
east of the city of Barbourville, in Knox County, Ky., and the 
broadening and widening of the Cumberland River in and at the 
“narrows” of such river below Barbourville in Knox County, 
Ky.; to the Committee on Commerce. 

A bill (S. 4113) granting a pension to George Dean; 

A bill (S. 4114) granting a pension to Amanda Metcalf; and 

A bill (S. 4115) granting a pension to Manda Jane Stringer; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 4116) for the relief of Capt. George R. Armstrong, 
United States Army, retired; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. GILLETT: 

A bill (8. 4117) for the relief of the estate of Milton L. 
Baxter; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. ALLEN: 

A bill (S. 4118) to amend section 6 of the immigration act of 
1924, as amended by section 3 of the joint resolution approved 
May 29, 1928; to the Committee on Immigration. 

By Mr. BLACK: 

A bill (S. 4119) to extend the provisions of section 2455 of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States (U. S. C., title 43, 
sec. 1171), as amended, to coal lands in Alabama; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands and Surveys. 
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CHANGES OF REFERENCE 


On motion of Mr. Typrnes, the Committee on Pensions was 
discharged from the further consideration of the bill (S. 3921) 
for the relief of Thomas Allen, and it was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

On motion of Mr. WarsRH of Montana, the Committee on 
Claims was discharged from the further consideration of the 
bill (S. 40) for the relief of William F. Brockschmidt, and it 
was referred to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

INVESTIGATION OF LEASES FOR POST-OFFICE BUILDINGS 


Mr. BLAINE. I submit a resolution and ask that it be read 
and lie on the table. 

The resolution (S. Res. 244) was read and ordered to lie on 
the table, as follows: 


Whereas it is charged that leases for post-office buildings and com- 
mercial postal stations and substations are made by the Post Office 
Department at exorbitant and excessive rentals, and that such rentals 
are based on excessive and inflated values of the lands and buildings 
under such leases, and that such leases providing for cancellation thereof 
are converted into noncancelable leases, without any adequate valuable 
consideration or benefit to the Government, and that lessors or their 
successors and parties of interest through such lessors issue bonds or 
securities against such inflated values, and that the rentals under many 
of said leases are based not on the value of the property but, rather, on 
the inflated value thereof, and that fraud, misrepresentation, and cor- 
ruption have entered into transactions concerning said leases; and 

Whereas there is an annual deficit in the operation of the Post Office 
Department: Now, therefore, be it 

ResoWwed, That a committee of three be appointed by the Vice Presi- 
dent to investigate all leases for post-office buildings and commercial 
postal stations and substations, and that said committee js hereby 
empowered and instructed to inquire into all of the foregoing subjects 
and any matter pertinent and relevant thereto, and that said committee 
report to the Senate on the opening of the Senate on the first Monday 
in December, 1930, all information by it obtained, together with its 
recommendations respecting modification of the laws relating to the 
subjects above set forth. 

Said committee shall have the power to subpœna witnesses, administer 
oaths, send for books and papers, to employ a stenographer at a cost 
not exceeding 25 cents per hundred words to report such hearings as 
may be had on the subjects before said committee, and to do those things 
necessary to make the investigation thorough, 

All the expenses for said purposes shall be paid out of the contingent 
fund of the Senate, 

For the purposes of this investigation the expenditure of $10,000 is 
authorized, or such part thereof as may be necessary. 


ALLEGHENY RIVER BRIDGE, NEW YORK 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, yesterday the Senate passed 
the bill (S. 3607) granting the consent of Congress to the State 
of New York to construct, maintain, and operate a free State 
highway bridge across the Allegheny River at or near Red 
House, N. Y. I find that the House has just passed a similar 
bill, and it has come over here. I therefore ask unanimous con- 
sent to enter a motion to reconsider the vote by which the Senate 
bill was passed, and I ask that it may be recalled from the 
House and that the House bill now on the table be put on its 
passage. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Without objection, the motion to 
reconsider will be entered and the House will be requested to 
return the bill to the Senate. The Chair lays the corresponding 
House bill before the Senate. 

Mr. WHEELER. Let it be read. 

The bill (H. R. 9988) granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of New York to construct, maintain, and operate a free 
highway bridge across the Allegheny River at or near Red 
House, N. Y., was read the first time by its title and the second 
time at length, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to 
the State of New York to construct, maintain, and operate a free 
highway bridge and approaches thereto across the Allegheny River, 
at a point suitable to the interests of navigation, at or near Red 
House, Cattaraugus County, N. Y., in accordance with the provisions 
of an act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over 
navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
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HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS REFERRED 


The following bills and joint resolutions were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred as indicated below: 

H. R. 1009. An act granting to the State of Wisconsin cer- 
tain unappropriated public lands in meandered areas; 

H. R. 3820. An act to amend section 1 of the act entitled “An 
act to provide for stock-raising homesteads, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved December 29, 1916; 

H. R. 5619. An act to authorize the exchange of certain land 
now within the Lassen Yolcanic National Park for certain 
private land adjoining the park and to adjust the park boun- 
dary accordingly, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 6586. An act providing for the confirmation of the title 
of certain purchasers from the State of Louisiana of lands 
formerly included in the Live Oak naval reserve on Navy Com- 
missioners Island, in St. Mary Parish, La., now abandoned; and 

H. R. 8713. An act granting land in Wrangell, Alaska, to 
the town of Wrangell, Alaska; to the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys. 

H. R. 4198. An act to authorize the exchange of certain lands 
adjoining the Catoosa Spring (Ga.) Target Range; and 

H. R. 9334. An act to provide for the study, investigation, 
and survey, for commemorative purposes, of the battle field 
of Saratoga, N. Y.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. ; 

H. R. 7390. An act to authorize the appointment of an Assist- 
ant Commissioner of Education in the Department of the Inte- 
rior; to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

H. R. 8799. An act to provide for a survey of the Choctaw- 
hatchee River, Fla. and Ala., with a view to the prevention and 
control of its floods; 

H. R. 9434. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Columbia 
River at or near Arlington, Oreg. ; 

H. R. 9671. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a free highway bridge across the 
St. Croix River at or near Stillwater, Minn.; 

H. R. 9672, An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a free highway bridge across the 
Mississippi River at or near Hastings, Minn.; 

H. R. 9805. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Ohio River 
at Cairo, III.; 

H. R, 9850. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Ohio River 
at or near New Martinsville, W. Va.; 

H. R. 9901. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Mississippi 
River at or near the village of Clearwater, Minn.; and 

H. R. 9931. An act granting the consent of Congress to Berks 
County, State of Pennsylvania, to construct, maintain, and oper- 
ate a free highway bridge across the Schuylkill River at or near 
Reading, Pa.; to the Committee on Commerce. 

H. R. 9412. An act to provide for a memorial to Theodore 
Roosevelt for his leadership in the cause of forest conservation ; 
to the Committee on the Library. 

H. R. 9442. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to make engineering and economic investigations and studies of 
conditions in Palo Verde and Cibola Valleys and vicinity on the 
Colorado River, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Irrigation and Reclamation. 

H. R. 9845. An act to authorize the transfer of Government- 
owned land at Dodge City, Kans., for public-building purposes; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

H. R. 9991. An act to fix the salary of the minister to Liberia; 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

H. R. 10081. An act to amend the act authorizing the attorney 
general of the State of California to bring suit in the Court of 
Claims on behalf of the Indians of California; to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

H. R. 10379. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide that the United States shall aid the States in the construc- 
tion of rural post roads, and for other purposes,” approved July 
11, 1916, as amended and supplemented, and for other purposes ; 
to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

II. R. 11143. An act to create in the Treasury Department a 
bureau of narcotics, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Finance. 

H. J. Res. 153. Joint resolution to correct section 6 of the act 
of August 30, 1890, as amended by section 2 of the act of June 
28, 1926; and 

H. J. Res. 200. Joint resolution authorizing acceptance of a 
donation of land, buildings, and other improvements in Caddo 
Parish, near Shreveport, La.; to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 
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Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I have in my hand a special 
report of the national water power policies committee issned in 
February of the present year by the natural resources produc- 
tion department of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, It is entitled “Muscle Shoals, a Groundwork of Facts.” 
I have read the report. It contains considerable valuable in- 
formation, and I ask unanimous consent to have it inserted in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Rxconb, as follows: 


A GROUNDWORK OF Facrs REGARDING MUSCLE SHOALS 
ADOPTION OF PROJECT 


Section 124 of the national defense act of June 3, 1916, empowered 
the President to make investigations of all phases of our supply of 
nitrogen and to construct, maintain, and operate such power and 
other plants and facilities as in his judgment seemed best and cheapest 
“for the generation of electrical or other power, and for the produc- 
tion of nitrates or other products needed for munitions of war and 
useful in the manufacture of fertilizers or other useful products.” 

In 1917, under authority of this section, the War Department first 
planned to construct four or five nitrate plants, but actually built only 
the two near Sheffield, Ala. Sheffield was selected partly because of its 
proximity to the Muscle Shoals on the Tennessee River, where cooperative 
development of navigation and water power had been under considera- 
tion for a number of years, and partly because of the strategic military 
advantage of this location. 

Developments actually undertaken by the Government at Muscle 
Shoals, as the locality has become generally known, consist of the 
following: 

Nitrate plant No. 1: A plant for the manufacture of ammonium 
nitrate by the so-called synthetic process for nitrogen fixation, with 
steam power plant, industrial village, nitric acid plant, and other 
accessories, built on a site of approximately 1,900 acres located on the 
Tennessee River 7 miles below the Wilson Dam, 

Nitrate plant No. 2: A plant for the manufacture of ammonium 
nitrate by the cyanamide process of nitrogen fixation, with a 60,000- 
kilowatt steam power plant, industrial village, built on a site of 
approximately 2,300 acres, located on the Tennessee River a mile below 
the Wilson Dam, and the Waco limestone quarry, 30 miles distant, 
near Russellville, Ala. 

Wilson Dam (Dam No. 2) and power plant: These are located on 
the Tennessee River immediately above Pattons Island, near Florence, 
Ala. 

Gorgas steam power plant: A 30, 000 Allowatt steam unit installed by 
the Alabama Power Co. for the Government as an extension to the 
power company’s plant on Warrior River, where coal is available, and 
an 87-mile transmission line to Muscle Shoals, This equipment was 
sold in 1923 to the Alabama Power Co. 


LEGISLATIVE HISTORY OF MUSCLE SHOALS 


After the armistice, the Federal Government, in general, pursued 
the policy of disposing of its excess war equipment. Even before the 
Wilson Dam was completed, plans were considered for its disposal, 
and also for the disposal of the nitrate plants. 

The ‘first plan for the disposition of the Muscle Shoals properties 
to receive serious consideration was the Ford offer, transmitted to 
Congress by the Secretary of War on February 1, 1922. Mr. Ford 
offered to pay $5,000,000 for nitrate plants Nos. 1 and 2, the Waco 
quarry, and the Gorgas steam plant, provided the Government would 
complete the Wilson Dam and power plant, and lease these properties 
to him for 100 years. 

Shortly after the Ford offer was forwarded to Congress, the Secre- 
tary of War forwarded another offer made by the Alabama Power 
Co. On April 10, 1922, Senator Norris, chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, introduced a bill which provided 
for a Government corporation to control and operate the Muscle 
Shoals properties. The Sixty-seventh Congress adjourned on March 3, 
1923, without disposing of either of these offers. 

On the opening of the Sixty-eighth Congress in December, 1923, 
new offers were presented. Mr, Ford advised the House Committee on 
Military Affairs that his offer still stood. The offer of the Alabama 
Power Co, was superseded by the Associated Power Co.'s offer to lease 
Dam No. 2, and as a condition of the lease, to furnish 60,000 horse- 
power at cost to any individual, association, or company undertaking 
to use it solely for the manufacture of fertilizers. 

On January 21, 1924, the Union Carbide Co. submitted a proposal 
to lease nitrate plant No. 2 and manufacture urea, the necessary 
power to be leased direct from the Government or else from any other 
lessee who undertook the operation of the hydroelectric and steam 
power plants. On April 28, 1924, the Union Carbide Co. submitted 
a new proposal, without withdrawing its first proposal. The latter 
proposal contemplates the lease of Dam No. 2 and the nitrate prop- 
erties for a period of 50 years, substantially under the general plan 
of the Federal water power act, Among the fertilizer-manufacture 
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provisions is one agreeing to operate nitrate plant No. 2 on a cost 
plus 5 per cent basis, 

On January 29, 1924, Messrs. Hooker, Atterbury, and White submitted 
a proposal to organize a $1,000,000 management corporation, to manage 
and operate the properties constructed and owned by the United States, 
and to share the net profit with the Government. 

The principal offers for Muscle Shoals considered during the Sixty- 
ninth Congress were the joint proposal of the American Cyanamid Co. 
and the Air Nitrates Corporation and the Farmers’ Federated Fertilizer 
Corporation, The former proposed to pay to the Government under cer- 
tain conditions 4 per cent per annum on the cost of Muscle Shoals prop- 
erties and on the cost to the Government of constructing Dam No. 3 
and Cove Creek Reservoir; and to produce up to 50,000 tons of nitrogen 
on a cost plus 8 per cent basis in return for a 50-year lease for all of 
said properties. 

Under the bid of the Farmers’ Federated Fertilizer Corporation it is 
proposed to manufacture and sell fertilizer to the farmers at cost. The 
corporation is to receive no profits from the sale of fertilizer, but intends 
to realize profits from the sale of surplus power. The corporation would 
lease for an indefinite period all existing Muscle Shoals properties and 
pay to the Government or into a “fund” a rental based upon the amount 
of power sold. 

No proposals by new agencies were made during the Seventieth Con- 
gress. The principal attention of Congress then given to Muscle Shoals 
related to the proposals introduced by Senator Norris for Government 
operation of the properties (S. J. Res. 46). 

Several proposals in addition to those listed received consideration 
and measures were introduced from time to time in both Houses of 
Congress for the use of Muscle Shoals properties through Government 
operation or for their disposal through the acceptance of some one of the 
offers made therefor, Only one of them, Senate Joint Resolution 46, 
reached the stage where it was forwarded to the President for his 
approval. ‘This was done in the closing days of the Seventieth Congress, 
and President Coolidge did not sign it, hence it did not become law. 

A somewhat more detailed review of the legislative proposals now 
pending in the Seventy-first Congress is given in the Appendix. 

NITROGEN FIXATION 


Because of the progress which has been made in the art of nitrogen 
fixation since the time when the Muscle Shoals properties were planned 
and constructed, it is necessary to review this progress and to present 
the existing situation in the United States regarding nitrogen as a fac- 
tor, both in national defense and in agriculture. It is believed that 
with these facts in mind much more intelligent and beneficial considera- 
tion can be given to the proposals now before Congress for the disposi- 
tion of Muscle Shoals properties, and it is hoped that out of these facts 
there may come constructive suggestions. 

NITROGEN CARRIERS 


Nitrogen may be combined or fixed in many forms for transportation 
and use commercially, and it is important at the outset to show the 
different nitrogen content and some of the characteristics of these 
products. 

Nitrogen: One of the elementary gaseous substances which consti- 
tutes about four-fifths of the atmosphere by volume. It can not be used 
by plants as such, but it forms compounds which are essential plant 
foods. 

Ammonia: A gaseous compound of hydrogen and nitrogen; 1.2 tons 
of ammonia contains 1 ton of nitrogen. This compound is readily 
soluble in water, forming aqua ammonia (household ammonia). It can 
also be condensed to a liquid under considerable pressure, without the 
presence of water, and is shipped now usually in this form. It can 
not be used alone as a fertilizer or for any other ordinary applications, 
but may be used in the making of fertilizers and explosives and indus- 
trially for many other purposes, 

Nitric acid: A compound of nitrogen, hydrogen, and oxygen, which 
is rarely used except in water solution; 4.5 tons of nitric acid contain 
1 ton of nitrogen. It can be manufactured directly from the air by the 
are process, by the oxidation of ammonia under carefully controlled 
conditions or by treating Chilean nitrate with strong sulphuric acid. 
Because of its highly corrosive character, even in water solutions, it 
can not be used as such, but it combines readily with many other ma- 
terials to form compounds known as nitrates which are of very wide 
usefulness, both as explosives and as fertilizers. 

Ammonium nitrate: A salt somewhat resembling common salt, formed 
by combining ammonia and nitric acid; 2.9 tons of ammonium nitrate 
contain 1 ton of nitrogen. It is particularly valuable as an explosive; 
it can be used as a fertilizer material, but with some difficulty, because 
it absorbs moisture from the air and forms cakes and lumps which can 
not readily be spread on the land uniformly, 

Chilean nitrate: A compound, which is chemically sodium nitrate, 
found in natural beds in Chile and Peru. The same chemical in a purer 
state is manufactured at Hopewell, Va., by the Allied Chemical & Dye 
Corporation, from soda ash and nitric acid. Approximately 6.4 tons of 
Chilean nitrate contain 1 ton of nitrogen. Both the natural Chilean 
nitrate and the manufactured form are used alone or in mixtures as a 
fertilizer, 
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Calcium nitrate: A compound formed by combining nitric acid with 
lime; 5.9 tons of calcium nitrate contain 1 ton of nitrogen, Most of 
the nitric acid made by the are process of nitrogen fixation is marketed 
in this form. 

Ammonium sulphate: A salt much like common salt, which results 
from combining ammonia with sulphuric acid; 4.9 tons of ammonium 
sulphate contain 1 ton of nitrogen. This compound is the ordinary by- 
product containing nitrogen made at coke and gas works, It is valuable 
as a fertilizer when used either alone or in mixtures. The same com- 
pound is formed when a fertilizer mixture containing superphosphate is 
treated with ammonia according to a new process now common in the 
fertilizer industry. 

Calcium cyanamide: A product obtained by the direct combination of 
calcium carbide and nitrogen at high temperature; 2.9 tons of pure 
calcium cyanamide contain 1 ton of nitrogen. This compound is ordi- 
narily marketed under the trade name “ Cyanamid,” a special form of 
calcium cyanamide manufactured by the American Cyanamid Co. Ap- 
proximately 5 tons of cyanamide contain 1 ton of nitrogen. Calcium 
cyanamide is also used as a raw material for the making of ammonia. 

Urea: A compound of carbon, nitrogen, and hydrogen which can be 
made from ammonia or from calcium cyanamide; 2.2 tons of urea 
contain 1 ton of nitrogen. Urea is a white crystalline solid, some- 
what resembling common salt. It can be used as such, or in mixtures, 
as a fertilizer; it is the nitrogen carrier which has the highest content 
of nitrogen of any practicable fertilizer material. 

Commercial fertilizers: Mixtures of widely varying composition, usu- 
ally containing a variety of nitrogen compounds, phosphates, and 
potash compounds, made by a wide variety of processes. Commercial 
fertilizers vary widely in nitrogen content; from 25 to 50 tons of 
typical fertilizers contain 1 ton of nitrogen (2 per cent to 4 per cent 
by weight), but higher concentration goods are often sold and used. 
The nitrogen contained in the fertilizer is almost invariably present in 
the form of one or more of the compounds described in the preceding 
paragraphs. 

Within the last two years a process of fertilizer manufacture has 
been developed by which ammonia, usually after being dissolved in water 
to form aqua ammonia, may be added to proper dry material to make 
a complete fertilizer. The use of this process is now growing rapidly. 
It will to a considerable extent supplement, and to some extent may 
supplant, the use of such dry carriers as sulphate of ammonia, nitrate 
of soda, and other compounds in the completed fertilizer. The process 
makes a large freight saving possible for the liquid ammonia, which is 
shipped in tank cars to distribution points where dry material is 
added, and represents an 82 per cent nitrogen product; all other 
nitrogen compounds are of much lower nitrogen content. 

Anhydrous ammonia; that is, ammonia which has been changed from 
gaseous to liquid form by pressure, is now being shipped in tank cars 
to about 100 fertilizer plants in the United States, each serving the 
near-by trade (Chem. & Met., October, 1929). 

MUSCLE SHOALS NITRATE PLANT NO, 1 

Plant No. 1 was designed for the direct synthesis of ammonia from 
hydrogen and nitrogen gases, which may be accomplished by different 
processes. The process used by this plant requires relatively little 
power, about one-fourth to one-fifth of that required by the cyanamide 
process adopted for plant No. 2. 

The direct synthetic process involves five steps: (1) Obtaining nitro- 
gen from the air, several methods are in use; (2) obtaining hydro- 
gen generally from water gas, which is made by blowing steam over 
beds of glowing coke; (3) purifying these gases; (4) reacting these 
gases in the presence of catalysts to form ammonia; the ammonia 
may be sold as such; or (5) processed to form such nitrogen-carrying 
compounds as may be desired for commercial plant food or other uses. 

Plant No. 1 uses a modified form of the German Haber-Bosch process. 
The yearly production was expected to be about 8,000 tons of nitrogen 
as ammonia, or 22,000 tons of ammonium nitrate, which was the com- 
pound desired for military purposes. The plant cost about $13,000,000. 
Attempts to operate it after completion were not successful, so the 
plant has never produced nitrogen compounds except on a small scale 
during tests. Military authoritles have several times expressed the 
opinion, with which civilian engineers almost unanimously agree, that 
the equipment has no value beyond its salvage or scrap value. How- 
ever, they have expressed a desire to retain, at least temporarily, the 
nitric-acid and the ammonium-nitrate accessories as a military reserve 
for the manufacture of explosives. Apparently, however, they do not 
regard the nitrogen-fixing—that is, the ammonia plant—as having any 
present military value. 

Since the plant equipment has been kept in good stand-by condition 
by the military authorities, parts of it could be used or salvaged if 
desired. The plant as a whole could not be worked unless remodeled 
extensively. Ordnance experts have estimated that the cost of remod- 
eling, even for use as an experimental pilot plant of relatively small ca- 
pacity, would be approximately $500,000. A much smaller sum, probably 
about $50,000, would suffice for the remodeling of the nitric-acid por- 
tion of the plant; but a new investment in platinum would be required 
for working the nitric-acid process if it were desired to make either 
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nitric acid or ammonium nitrate at this works. Most engineers believe 
that the remodeled plant No. 1 would not be as efficient as a new plant 
built to use the same process, Hence, in general, nitrate plant No. 1 is 
regarded as of little value, either for industrial or for military purposes. 
The disposition of it is, in fact, an almost negligible part of the problem 
of settling the Muscle Shoals question. 


MUSCLE SHOALS NITRATE PLANT No. 2 


Nitrate plant No. 2 was built to utilize the cyanamide process. In 
this process two raw materials are essential, namely, coke and lime of 
high purity, and in addition to these a quantity of relatively pure 
nitrogen, obtained from the air by the fractional distillation of liquid 
air or by some other means. The cyanamide process is divisible into 
six major steps: (1) Heating together lime and crushed coke forms 
calcium carbide; (2) the carbide runs molten from the furnace and 
after being allowed to cool is ground to a powder; (3) carbide heated 
electrically to a high temperature absorbs nitrogen obtained by the 
liquid-air process, the product constitutes crude cyanamide; (4) this 
cyanamide may be prepared for sale as cyanamide, or further processed ; 
(5) treating cyanamide with steam gives ammonia; (6) the ammonia 
may be processed to form nitrogen-carryinz compounds. As the fore- 
going description indicates, the cyanamide process is an Indirect method 
of manufacturing ammonia from which various carriers of nitrogen can 
be made, 

All of the equipment of the entire plant has been kept in excellent 
stand-by condition by the military authorities and all of it could be 
put into operation in a very short time if desired. It is estimated, 
however, that considerable modification for improvement of plant ef- 
ciency would be desirable before operation, since the cyanamide process 
has been substantially improved in both European and Canadian prac- 
tice since this plant was built. It has been estimated that the plant 
could be rehabilitated, so that it could produce to capacity for not 
more than $500,000. However, complete modernization for maximum 
efficiency of operation would probably necessitate a somewhat greater 
expenditure. Rehabilitation would consist essentially of modernizing 
the cyanamide furnaces and modifying the equipment so that a greater 
output per unit of power consumed would result. This is important 
largely because in the cyanamide process the power consumed is the 
most important single item of cost In the production of nitrogen com- 
pounds, being four or five times the power needs of the synthetic 
ammonia process for thé same nitrogen capacity. 


COMPARATIVE COSTS OF FIXING NITROGEN 
Plant No. 1 


Ordnance experts of the War Department estimate that ignoring 
original cost and figuring the capital invested in plant No. 1 at only 
$2,000,000, the cost of production would be 4½ cents per pound of 
ammonia, provided the capacity of the plant were increased from 22 
to 30 tons a day. 

Private manufacturers estimate that a new efficient plant, built near 
coking ovens, would cost about $2,000,000, and at such a plant ammonia 
can be made for about 3% cents a pound, a price that represents only 
the actual cost of anhydrous ammonia ready to ship to the consumer 
without selling costs. 

Plant No. 2 


Ordnance experts estimate that it would cost $11,000,000 to build a 
plant of the capacity of No. 2—38,000 to 40,000 tons of nitrogen annu- 
ally—exclusive of the power plant and other accessories now at Muscle 
Shoals. They estimate further that if the No. 2 plant were capitalized 
at $5,500,000, which is one-half the cost of a new plant, plus $500,000, 
the cost of rehabilitation, plus $2,000,000 working capital, ammonia 
could be manufactured there at about 6 cents a pound, According to 
fertilizer manufacturers, synthetic ammonia can now be purchased in 
tank cars at 5½ cents a pound f. o. b. production plant. The cost of 
synthetic ammonia f. o. b. Muscle Shoals would be approximately 5% 
cents a pound, and as the 5½ cents above given for the producing plant 
includes all overhead of every type and also, presumably, a profit, com- 
petition would appear impracticable. 


STEAM POWER PLANT AT NITRATE PLANT NO. 2 


A steam-power plant was built along with nitrate plant No. 2 to 
meet power requirements until the completion of the water-power plant 
at Wilson Dam. Its installed capacity is 80,000 horsepower, and founda- 
tions were put in at the time of its construction that make possible the 
installation of an additional 40,000 horsepower. This plant was leased 
to the Alabama Power Co. in December, 1921, and has been operated 
by the company for stand-by power. The Government receives a rental 
of $10,000 a month plus an energy charge of 2 mills per kilowatt-hour. 


WILSON DAM AND POWER PLANT 


Because of the effect of varying stream flow on the power output at 
Muscle Shoals it is necessary in considering the disposal of this prop- 
erty to take into account also other dams and power projects on the 
Tennessee River. The most important of these are Dam No. 3 and 
Cove Creek Reservoir. Dam No. 1, located about 2 miles below the 
Wilson Dam, is required for navigation purposes alone. Although fre- 
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quently mentioned, it does not have any significant influence on the 
Muscle Shoals controversy and supplies no power. 

Dam No. 3 bas not been constructed, but it has featured in offers 
and bills for the operation or disposal of Muscle Shoals properties. The 
site of the dam is about 15 miles above the Wilson Dam. The esti- 
mated cost of the project is $43,000,000, which includes the cost of the 
power house with an installation of 470,000 horsepower. (H. Doc. 
185, 70th Cong., Ist sess.) 

The fourth dam is the one projected at Cove Creek, Tenn., and 
although it is more than 300 miles up river from the Wilson Dam, it 
has been brought so much into public discussion that it has become 
almost an integral part of the Muscle Shoals problem. The Cove Creek 
project contemplates the construction of a dam 220 feet in height, creat- 
ing a storage reservoir of two and one-fourth million acre-feet. The 
Cove Creek Reservoir is of great significance to a number of power sites 
on the river below. The estimated cost of this proposed development, 
including power house with 220,000 horsepower installed, is $43,000,000, 
(H. Doc. 185, Toth Cong., Ist sess.) 

Because of the large power possibilities of No. 3 and Cove Creek, the 
interests of eastern Tennessee and of other adjoining States have been 
directly concerned by the Muscle Shoals controversy, even though some 
of the territory lies outside of the region which could reasonably expect 
a direct benefit from the power generated at the Muscle Shoals Dam 
itself. 

The principal power problem involved in the Muscle Shoals contro- 
versy centers about the Wilson Dam, Dam No, 2, on the Tennessee River. 
This dam and its power plant were begun during the war period, but 
were not completed until several years after the signing of the armistice. 
Since completion the plant has never been used to supply power for 
nitrogen fixation. Power now being generated by the Government opera- 
tion of the Muscle Shoals power plant has been sold since September, 
1925, to the Alabama Power Co, as dump power under a yearly contract, 
which provides under a recent revision for a minimum payment to the 
Government of $500,000 per annum. The Secretary of War reports that 
the total receipts from sale of power from the Wilson Dam to June 30, 
1929, amounted to $2,639,608, and that the total operating expenses 
were $750,814. The contract with the power company is revocable upon 
the disposal of the properties or upon a decision by the Government to 
use the power. A much larger return could be had under present ar- 
rangements if the Government would enter into a long-term contract. 

The power machinery now installed consists of 8 units, which have 
a total capacity of 260,000 horsepower, while the ultimate installation 
proposed consists of 18 units with a total capacity of 610,000 horse- 
power. Under natural stream flow conditions, the firm power at Wilson 
Dam is slightly less than 100,000 horsepower, while with complete up- 
stream development, the firm power should be about 380,000 horsepower, 
depending upon the manner in which storage reservoirs are operated. 

Under complete development the Tennessee River can furnish around 
1,000,000 firm horsepower. The ultimate installation of all plants is 
estimated to be approximately 2,500,000 horsepower (House Doc. No. 
185, 70th Cong., Ist sess.). The proper coordination of the develop- 
ment and operation of the major sites in this watershed is essential to 
the full use of the water power possibilities at Muscle Shoals. 

In the southeastern section, of which the Tennessee watershed is an 
important part, steam power and water power are very closely related, 
and most of the plants are interconnected into a large superpower sys- 
tem. The estimated additional water-power development needed for 
this region during the next decade (assuming a continuance of the 


present ratio of water power to steam power) is 1,500,000 horsepower 


(House Doc. No. 185, 70th Cong., ist sess.). 
NITROGEN AND MUSCLE SHOALS POWER 


The production of power at Muscle Shoals and associated develop- 
ments, when compared with power needed for nitrogen fixation at 
plants Nos. 1 and 2 indicate the great significance of power as com- 
pared with nitrogen. The Government has already spent at Muscle 
Shoals for power properties, exclusive of locks, $55,700,000. It has 
spent for the two nitrate plants $68,100,000, and the proposal now 
is that it shall spend in addition, for Dam No. 3, the Cove Creek Dam, 
and a new 40,000 horsepower unit at the nitrate No. 2 steam plant, a 
further sum of $83,000,000. The national investment in Muscle Shoals 
would be $207,000,000, if such plans were carried to completion. The 
installed capacity of the power projects would be as follows: 


Power projects: Horsepower 
Wilson ens DAN NO. 2 


lant No. 


1, 420, 000 

The maximum power required to produce 50,000 tons of nitrogen— 
the approximate total capacity of plants No. 1 and No. 2—would be 
180,000 horsepower, leaving an excess installation of 1,290,000 horse- 


power. Expressed in kilowatt-hours, these power plants have a possible 
output of 4,500,000,000 kilowatt-hours, while the energy requirements 
to produce 50,000 tons of nitrogen by the cyanamide process (assuming 
15,000 kilowatt-hours per ton) is 750,000,000 kilowatt-hours and by the 
direct synthetic process 200,000,000 kilowatt-hours. 
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MAJOR SOURCES OF NITROGEN 

Industrial nitrogen supplies come from three main sources: (1) Chile 
nitrate, extracted from the caliche with which it occurs on the arid 
Chilean plains; (2) ammonia, obtained as a by-product during the 
coking of coal for the purpose of making city gas or coke for metallurgy; 
and (8) synthetic compounds, made by any one of several chemical 
processes, among the principal ones of which are the direct synthetic 
process, the cyanamide process, and the electric-are process. 

Chile nitrate: At the present time and for many years to come the 
production of Chile nitrate will depend on the administrative decisions 
of company and Government authorities in Chile as to the rate at which 
their plants should be operated for the best interests of the companies 
and that country. Present plants are capable of much greater produc- 
tion than bas been practiced during any recent year, and they could be 
still further expanded to at least double the present world requirement 
for this type of nitrogen compound. (Chem. & Met. Eng.) 

By-product ammonia: The rate at which ammonia will be produced 
at coke and gas works depends solely on the rate which industrial 
requirements for gas and coke dictate. For each ton of coal processed 
in such works approximately 25 pounds of sulphate of ammonia is made. 
In the United States at the present time production of ammonia at by- 
Product works corresponds approximately to 40 per cent of the United 
States consumption of chemical nitrogen. 

A quick glance at the progress made in the production of sulphate of 
ammonia in the United States is afforded by the following summary and 
also by the chart, page 19: 


Ammonium] Nitrogen 
sulphate content 
(short tons) (short tons) 


Year 


The total production from this source is growing steadily, at a rate 
of approximately 10 per cent per year; but the nitrogen consumption 
of the country is probably growing at a somewhat faster rate than by- 


product production. Hence, it may be expected that for some time to 
come, if not indefinitely, the by-product ammonia, though an important 
part, will be a somewhat decreasing important factor in the country’s 
nitrogen situation. 

Are process.—The first processes successfully fixing nitrogen from the 
air were developed in the Scandinavian countries, where the arc process 
was used. That process, though still operating with technical success, 
requires so much more current per unit of ammonia made (60,000 
kilowatt-hours per ton of nitrogen) that no additional plants of this 
type have been built in recent years. 

There are now only three or four plants in the world using the are 
process. 

Cyanamide process.—The nitrogen output from the are process was 
soon exceeded by the cyanamide process, which until the past few years 
required 15,000 to 18,000 kilowatt-hours of energy per ton of nitrogen 
produced. ‘The cyanamide process formed the backbone of successful 
nitrogen fixation during the war period, both in Germany and elsewhere, 
Since the war its operating efficiency has been materially improved, so 
that it requires now only about three-fourths as much electric current 
per unit of ammonia made as was required in war-time plants. Even 
with these improvements it has not advanced as rapidly in any part 
of the world as have the direct-synthetic processes. Of the world’s 
supply of nitrogen for the fertilizer year 1928-29, cyanamide plants 
furnished something less than 10 per cent of the world total of chemical 
nitrogen compounds. 

Synthetic process.— Next in the course of development came the direct 
synthetic process, in which electric power ceased to have controlling 
importance, for it required only 4,000 to 5,000 kilowatt-hours for all 
purposes per ton of nitrogen fixed. 

In 1913 the world production of fixed atmospheric nitrogen was 
90,000 tons. Just how the production was divided, we do not know, 
but we do know the number and capacity of the plants then in opera- 
tion. There were 7 are plants, with a capacity of 20,000 tons; 15 
cyanamide plants with a capacity of 60,000 tons, and 1 direct syn- 
thetic ammonia plant, with a capacity of 7,000 tons, or 8 per cent of 
the total plant capacity. In 1929 the world production of synthetic 
ammonia by the direct synthetic process alone was over 1,000,000 short 
tons. 

The following is a list of plants producing nitrogen synthetically in 
the United States: 


Company, location, and annual capacity in net tons of nitrogen 


Mathieson Alkali Co., Niagara Falls, N. v 5, 400 
Roessler-Hasslacher Chemical Co., Niagara Falls, N. & 2, 900 
Pacific Nitrogen Corporation, Seattle, Wasn — , 400 
Great Western Electric Chemical Co., Pittsburg, Calif. — 1,000 
Du Pont Ammonia 8 Charleston. W. Va 000 
Atmospheric Nitrogen Corporation, Syracuse, N. X. 14, 400 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation, Hopewell, Va. , 000 

T e e ae a i ee ae 100 


(Chem. & Met. Eng.) 
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World nitrogen production 
[In short tons of nitrogen] 


a 


By-product ammonium sulphate 
Synthetic ammonium sulp 
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.8 
22.9 
40.7 
10.0 
6.4 
17.3 
2.4 
23.2 
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(Estimates by British Sulphate of Ammonia Federation.) 
NITROGEN AND NATIONAL DEFENSE 


At the time of the building of the Muscle Shoals nitrogen plants 
the fixing of nitrogen from the air by synthetic processes was in a more 
or less experimental stage. That condition no longer is true. To-day 
the building of synthetic-ammonia plants can be planned with certainty, 
and the only limiting factor on their erection and operation is the 
financial judgment of owner companies. During 1929 something more 
than 100,000 tons of ammonia were made in the United States by the 
direct-synthetic processes alone. This amounted to more than 20 per 
cent of the United States requirements for nitrogen compounds. In 
ease of emergency plants of this character could be expanded or dupli- 
cated indefinitely. Hence at the present time there is probably no con- 
tingency which could not be promptly and adequately met so far as 
nitrogen supply of the United States is concerned without the develop- 
ment of any new knowledge and without the expenditure of any 
excessive sums of money, such as were required for the building of the 
Muscles Shoals plants. 

If our country should become involved in a war of major propor- 
tions, it would require for military explosives, according to the best 
authorities, a maximum of approximately 140,000 tons of nitrogen per 
annum, 

In 1918 the estimated consumption of nitrogen for military uses was 
151,000 tons. That was the maximum consumption of the United States 
for all time. Then we were manufacturing explosives not only for 
ourselyes but for the Allies. It is not likely that this record will ever 
be equaled in the future, for now practically all of the greater nations 
are independent as to nitrogen-producing capacity. i 

In addition to the present capacity of synthetic-ammonia plants, 
amounting to 133,100 tons of nitrogen, it is worthy of note that am- 
monia, from whatever source, can be oxidized to the nitrate form at 
reasonable cost and is therefore equally available for military purposes. 
By adding the actual production of by-product ammonia to the capacity 
for synthetic production, we have now a total capacity for 316,000 tons 
of nitrogen annually. 

MUSCLE SHOALS AND FERTILIZER 


The proper disposition or use of Muscle Shoals nitrogen and power 
plants require study of the relation of these projects to the American 
nitrogen and fertilizer situation as a whole. Complete fertilizers con- 
tain three essential plant foods, nitrogen, phosphate, and potash. Hence, 
a consideration of the nitrogen factor alone is not sufficient to deter- 
mine the merit or limitation of any proposal. The nitrogen considera- 
tions must in all cases be studied in their relation to the other fer- 
tilizer constituents and to the possibility of getting a useful fertilizer 
or fertilizer constituent to American farmers. For example, any fer- 
tilizer manufacturer operating at Muscle Shoals must either buy a 
phosphate or produce it from phosphate rock. In obtaining this ingre- 
dient he would now have no advantage over other manufacturers 
operating at sites more advantageously located for obtaining coke. His 
supply of potash, which is largely imported, might be obtained at a dis- 
advantage. As for the nitrogen costs, the estimates already given indi- 
cate no advantage at Muscle Shoals over other localities where modern 
plants are located. 

It is contended by some that phosphate rock in Tennessee can be 
mined advantageously for use at Muscle Shoals. At present approxi- 
mately 80 per cent of the phosphate used is mined in Florida. Domes- 
tie potash deposits are located mainly in States west of the Mississippi, 
but even if western potash explorations should result in commercial 
production in the near future, it is not apparent that they would result 
in any advantage to a manufacturer located at Muscle Shoals. 

NITROGEN AND FERTILIZER 

When the Muscle Shoals site was selected there was a world shortage 
of nitrogen compounds for military purposes; and it appeared, as has 
since been proven true, that greatly increased supplies of nitrogen 
compounds in peace time would be required to supply the agricultural 
needs of the American farmer as well as the nitrogen requirements of 
world markets as a whole. It was natural, therefore, that one of the 
main advantages anticipated for the Muscle Shoals project was the 
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production of additional nitrogen compounds, both immediately for 
military use and in subsequent peace times for agricultural supply. 
Apparently this concern over a future nitrogen shortage was general, 
for all of the leading nations set out upon a program of nitrogen pro- 
duction resulting in a very marked change in the situation from what 
it was in 1917 and 1918. There is at the present time, through a 
combination of circumstances, a world surplus of nitrogen supply. 
This surplus has Decome so great that a number of groups of producers, 
notably the producers of Chilean nitrate, are threatened with financial 
disaster for their projects. The magnitude of these changes is evident 
from the comparison of world production of nitrogen compounds in 
1913, containing about 1,400,000 short tons of nitrogen, with the 
output of 1929, when something in excess of 2,330,000 tons of nitrogen 
was contained in the commercial production of various compounds, 
(Annual reports of the British Sulphate of Ammonia Federation.) 

The increase from pre-war shortage to postwar surplus of nitrogen 
compounds has been accelerated by many factors. Not the least of 
these influences has been the desire of all important nations of the 
world to become self-sustaining with respect to nitrogen supply, so that 
they need no longer fear interruption of world trade in nitrogen in 
ease of military emergency. This nationalistic trend has, indeed, occa- 
sioned much subsidy of nitrogen plants and some obviously uneconomic 
developments that would not by any sound engineering or commercial 
analysis have been justified on their technical merits alone, The rate 
of increase in nitrogen production has been constantly accelerated. 
The change from 1928 to 1929, amounting to approximately 23 per 
cent increase in output for the single year, is especially notable. World 
consumption of nitrogen, principally in agriculture, has also grown 
steadily, but by a smaller percentage. For example, the world con- 
sumption increased from 1928 to 1929 by only 14 per cent, a rate less 
than two-thirds of the production increase above noted. Still further 
increases in consumption of nitrogen may be expected, but there is no 
evidence that consumption requirements will overtake production pos- 
sibilities within the next few years. This situation is true, both upon 
a world basis and for the United States, if one takes into account 
United States imports and exports as well as domestic production. This 
is further illustrated by the fact that in 1921 we did not produce a 
single ton of synthetic nitrogen by the direct ammonia process. In 1929 
our production was approximately 85,000 tons. Production is being 
increased rapidly, the rate being limited only by market demands. 

In general, it may be said that nitrogen carriers are world products, 
competing in world markets at world prices. It would scarcely appear 
probable that the fixation of 40,000 tons of nitrogen at Muscle Shoals 
would cheapen fertilizers generally for the American farmer. At best 
its effect would be only temporary and local, and would depend largely 
upon the capital and power costs entering the costs of production. It is 
the opinion of fertilizer manufacturers that the chief effects of such 
production under Government operation or subsidy would be to 
seriously check private initiative and inventive effort, and, temporarily, 
perhaps, reduce local prices, but in the long run it would injure rather 
than help the American farmer. 

The United States used about 7,800,000 tons of commercial fertilizer 
of all kinds in 1928. This plant food contained approximately 3 per 
cent of nitrogen, 1044 per cent of phosphoric acid, and 3% per cent of 
potash. Assuming a consumption of 7,800,000 tons, this means: 234,000 


tons of nitrogen, 819,000 tons of phosphoric acid, 273,000 tons of potash. 
(Above data furnished by National Fertilizer Association.) 

The following table indicates the apparent nitrogen consumption in 
the United States in 1928 and 1929: 


Excess of imports over exports - 
Apparent United States consumption 


(Chem. & Met. Eng., Jan. 1930.) 

Our estimated total nitrogen production in 1929 was 273,000 tons, as 
compared with the 1928 use for fertilizer of about 234,000 (1929 figures 
not available). The balance was used largely by explosive and chemical 
industries. Obviously these industries and the farmer—in fact, farmers 
the world over—have benefited by the nationalistic spirit which has led 
each country to strive to make itself independent of the rest of the 
world for its supply of nitrogen. 

In the spring of 1923 the price of nitrate of soda was $3.90 per unit 
of 20 pounds of nitrogen. The price of sulphate of ammonia by the 
same unit was $3.42. The price of nitrate of soda is now about $2.73 
per unit, and the price of sulphate of ammonia has dropped to $2 (Na- 
tional Fertilizer Association). Prices since 1923 are shown on the 
accompanying graph. The problem is no longer one of supply. It is 
rather one of demand and of the economie factors affecting demand, 
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particularly the demonstration of fertilizer benefits and the purchasing 
power of the farmer. 

Clearly among the functions of government are the prevention of 
invasion and the prevention of internal disaster, and one of the chief 
considerations in realizing these objectives is an adequate supply of 
usable nitrogen. Its place in the manufacture of explosives for war is 
always apparent, and the need can be quite closely approximated. On 
the other hand, the internal needs of a nation, particularly in furnishing 
its food supply, are not so readily definable. One of the greatest factors 
in furnishing food supply is the element nitrogen, largely available in 
the virgin soll. It is nitrogen that is the controlling factor in the 
formation of proteins, while proteins, so prominent in dairy products, 
eggs, and meats, are the recognized body builders, essential particularly 
to the laborer, upon whose efforts American industry is so dependent. 

It is encouraging, therefore, that as the virgin fertility of the soils 
of the United States is being gradually depleted through use for food 
production the resources of sclence and industry are being marshaled to 
rehabilitate the soils artificially, and to a growing extent on a quantity 
and cost basis suitable to broad application. 

MUSCLE SHOALS AND INDUSTRY 


Under the provisions of the national defense act the sole purpose of 
the Government in building Muscle Shoals properties was to furnish 
products needed for munitions of war and for fertilizers, Progress in 
the art of nitrogen fixation has decreased the value of power in manu- 
facturing nitrates and ammonia, and this fact, together with the growing 
obsolescence of the Muscle Shoals nitrate plants, has brought into 
greater prominence the Wilson Dam power plant, which is now recog- 
nized as the most valuable asset at Muscle Shoals. The development 
of the power problem in proposals for the disposition of Muscle Shoals 
properties has resulted in requests for construction of power plants in 
addition to the Wilson Dam power plant, as has been pointed out here- 
tofore. In fact, the question of what shall be done with these properties 
now hangs largely on the proposition of developing more power with 
Government money. The development and lease of such power is being 
asked as an inducement to the operation of the nitrate plants and the 
manufacture of nitrates and ammonia. 

It is the contention of representatives of certain industries, par- 
ticularly electrochemical and electrometallurgical enterprises, that in 
any final settlement of the Muscle Shoals problem, the influence on 
industry of the power policies there adopted be taken into account. 
They point out that certain industries are being forced from the United 
States because cheap power, which is essential to their livelihood, is 
no longer obtainable, and they ask that consideration be given to the 
public benefits which they believe would result from a governmental 
power policy that would aid in retaining such enterprises in the United 
States. 

In so far as the use of Government money in power development 
would result in cheaper power than could be produced with private 
financing, the business enterprise obtaining such governmental assistance 
would have an obvions advantage over its competitors in meeting its 
power needs. Furthermore, the legality of and justification for these 
additional. power features must, apparently, be based upon some other 
constitutional provision and economic necessity than those cited in the 
national defense act. Thus new policies in the relations between Gov- 
ernment and industry and between competing enterprises in the same 
industry are suggested in proposals for the disposition of Muscle Shoals 
properties. 

The policies which the Federal Government has pursued with respect 
to its water powers are discussed at length in another report of this 
committee. In the main, these policies have been to permit and encour- 
age water-power development by private industry under conditions of 
regulation and supervision that protect the public interest as laid down 
in the Federal water power act. This act provides equal opportunity 
for all private enterprise, including public utilities. Regarding prefer- 
ences, other than preferences to States and municipalities, it stipulates : 

“As between other applicants, the commission may give preference to 
the applicant the plans of which it finds and determines are best 
adapted to develop, conserve, and utilize in the public interest naviga- 
tion and water resources of the region if it be satisfied as to the ability 
of the applicant to carry out such plans.” 

The Federal Power Commission, created by the water power act, is 
authorized and directed to favor the plan that furthers the greatest 
public interest. The commission is composed of the Secretaries of War, 
Interior, and Agriculture, and is aided by department personnel and 
an executive organization especially qualified by experience in the 
power, navigation, and other water-resource fields: Removal of the 
Tennessee watershed, the several developments involved in the Muscle 
Shoais controversy, or even the Wilson Dam power plant, from the 
jurisdiction of the commission would interfere with the proper coordi- 
nating and the most comprehensive planning for flood control, naviga- 
tion, and power development by it. 

MUSCLE SHOALS AND EXPERIMENTATION 


Both President Hoover and ex-President Coolidge, while indicating 
their belief that Muscle Shoals properties are not needed for national 
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defense and are of doubtful value as a means of chéapening fertilizers, 
have suggested that the plants could be “ dedicated to agriculture” by 
applying the proceeds from the sale of power to experimentation in the 
science of fertilizer manufacture and use. There is a need, according 
to the present Secretary of Agriculture, for the improvement of fer- 
tilizers, fertilizer practice, and soil management, and to this end he 
urges the use of revenue derived from Muscle Shoals, 

There is a difference in the meaning of the word “ experimentation ™ 
as used in the different proposals which have been before Congress. In 
some instances laboratory work is contemplated, while in other instances 
“experimentation " may grow to mean the general manufacture, distri- 
bution, and sale of a complete fertilizer which would be tantamount to 
an experiment in Government in business. 

The great progress that has been made in recent years in nitrogen 
fixation has resulted from a widespread research in this fleld, both by 
governmental and private agencies. The opinion has been expressed by 
many authorities that this progress will continue without any particular 
inducement or effort on the part of the Federal Government of the na- 
ture contemplated at Muscle Shoals. 


EXHIBIT 


OUTLINE OF PENDING PROPOSALS FOR THE USE OR DISPOSITION OF MUSCLE 
SHOALS PROPERTIES 


S. J. Res. 49. By Mr. Norris, of Nebraska. Introduced May 28, 1929, 
and referred to Senate Committee on Agriculiure. Reported from 
committee May 29, 1929. Now on Senate calendar 


Under the plan here proposed the Muscle Shoals project would be 
operated by a Muscle Shoals corporation with a board of three directors 
named by the President and confirmed by the Senate. ‘These directors 
would serve for terms of six years. Directors would receive $50 per day 
when actually engaged in the performance of their duties. For the first 
year they might not receive more than $7,500, and after that $5,000. 
The directors would have to be American citizens and could not have 
any financial interest in (1) any public-utility corporation engaged in 
the distribution and sale of power; or (2) in any corporation manufac- 
turing, selling, or distributing fixed nitrogen. No member of the board 
could have any interest in business that would be adversely affected by 
the success of the Muscle Shoals project as a producer of fertilizers. 

Organization: The affairs of the corporation would be in charge of 
a general manager and two assistants, the latter to be experts in 
nitrogen production and hydroelectricity, respectively, All three could 
receive in salaries not over $50,000 per year, the apportionment among 
them to be fixed by the board. 

Powers: In addition to the enumeration of its purely formal powers 
the corporation through its board would be authorized: 

To engage experimentally in the manufacture of fertilizer or fertilizer 
ingredients at Muscle Shoals, using existing plants and building such 
additional ones as may be necessary, 

To contract with commercal producers for such fertilizer or material 
as may be needed for the Government's program in excess of the pro- 
duction at Muscle Shoals. These contracts might provide for either (1) 
outright purchase by the Government or (2) payment of carrying 
charges on special material used in manufacture for Government use, 

To arrange with farmers and farm organizations for large-scale prac- 
tical use of new forms of fertilizers under conditions permitting accurate 
measurement of their economic return. 

To cooperate in experimental work on new forms of fertilizer or 
fertilizer practice with national, State, county, or district experiment 
stations. 

To manufacture fixed nitrogen at Muscle Shoals by using existing 
facilities, in such form as to make it immediately available and practical 
for use by farmers, 

To use not exceeding 1 per cent of output for demonstration work 
through agricultural colleges and county agents. 

To make changes in existing plants and facilities. 

To establish, maintain, and operate laboratories and experimental 
plants looking to the furnishing of nitrogen for military and agricul- 
tural purposes in the most economical and efficient manner possible. 

To request the assistance and advice of any of the Government em- 
ployees in carrying out the purpose of the bill and to secure such 
assistance by direction of the President. 

To manufacture and sell explosives or their nitrogenous content to 
the United States upon request of the Secretary of War or the Secretary 
of the Navy. 

To allot and deliver without charge to the War Department, upon 
request of the Secretary of War, such power as may be required to 
operate locks and other navigation facilities. 

To produce, distribute, and sell electric power as herein specified. 

To sell the product of the corporation only within the United States 
and its Territories, and possessions, except when sold to the United 
States Government tor the use of the Army and Navy or to allies of 
the United States in time of war. 

In order that the corporation may exercise the powers conferred upon 
it by the bill, it would take over the plant at Muscle Shoals—nitrate 
plants 1 and 2, fixed nitrogen research laboratory, Waco Quarry, Dam 
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No. 2, power house and all hydroelectric facilities. Real estate neces- 
sary for the use of the corporation would be transferred to it also by 
order of the President. 

The corporation would have its principal office at Muscle Shoals. 
It would have a legal domicile in the northern judicial district of Ala- 
bama for the purpose of civil suits; would keep the necessary books of 
account and records, and would file annually with the President and 
Congress a report of its operations, including employees receiving more 
than $2,500 a year; audit of corporation's accounts would be by the 
General Accounting Office and also by private firms upon request. 

Power: The Government policy with respect to power is declared to 
contemplate the distribution of any surplus generated at Muscle Shoals 
equitably among the States within transmission distance. The board 
would have authority to sell this surplus power to States, counties, 
municipalities, corporations, and individuals under contract running 
for not longer than 10 years, glving preference to States, counties, or 
municipalities purchasing current for distribution to customers. Either 
from appropriations or from proceeds of power sold, the board could 
construct or lease transmission lines for the purpose of transmitting 
power from Dam No. 2 and the steam plant. Where a State, county, 
or public cooperative organization (not doing business for profit) con- 
struct or agree to construct transmission lines to the Shoals, the board 
might contract with them for not longer than 15 years, allowing them 
an opportunity to meet the requirements of their local laws in making 
such contracts. Any surplus power not sold as above, when disposed 
of for resale would be sold subject to a stipulation that the resale price 
is to be reasonable, just, and fair, as determined by the Federal Power 
Commission. Where rates to the ultimate consumer are higher than 
rates considered fair and reasonable by the Power Commission, the 
contract with the distributor would be canceled. 

Proceeds: From the sale of power generated at Dam No. 2 or from 
the steam plant, 5 per cent of the gross proceeds would go to the State 
of Alabama; 5 per cent of proceeds of power sold from Cove Creek Dam 
would go to Tennessee. Upon completion of Cove Creek Dam (see be- 
low), of the excess power thereby generated at Dam No. 2, there would 
be paid to Alabama and Tennessee 2½ per cent each. In estimating 
proceeds for the purpose of figuring these percentages, the board would 
not consider power sold to the United States and used on locks in 
Tennessee River, for experimental purposes, for fertilizer manufacture, 
or for any Government purpose. Net proceeds from power sales and 
manufacture of products authorized by the corporation would be paid 
into the Treasury of the United States annually. 

Nitrogen: The Government policy with respect to nitrogen is to pro- 
vide for its manufacture for agricultural purposes in time of peace. 

Cove Creek: The Secretary of War is authorized to construct, directly 
or by contract, the Cove Creek Dam on the Clinch River, Tenn., includ- 
ing hydroinstallation sufficient for the generation of 200,000 horse- 
power, this project being intended to regulate the flow of the Clinch 
River so that a maximum output of power may be secured through 
Dam No. 2 and any other dams below Cove Creek. 

Citing national defense and flood control as authority for legislating 
the bill would authorize the Secretary of War to carry out the Cove 
Creek project, exercising eminent domain wherever necessary, and secur- 
ing flowage rights where required, and making the necessary contracts 
with other interests. When the Cove Creek Dam is completed it would 
be turned over to the Muscle Shoals corporation. 

Access to patents: As an instrumentality of the Government, the cor- 
poration would have access to the Patent Office for the purpose of devel- 
oping fixed nitrogen processes, Patentees whose patents have been used 
for this purpose could sue the Government for adequate compensation 
in the Court of Claims. 

Appropriations: For the work of the board, as authorized by the bill, 
there would be an appropriation of $10,000,000, of which not to exceed 
$2,000,000 could be expended on the Cove Creek Dam during the calendar 
year of 1929. There is also authority for whatever additional appropria- 
tions are necessary for the purposes of the act. 

S. 1302. Mr. BLACK. A bill to authorize and direct the Secretary of 
War to execute a lease with Air Nitrates Corporation and American 
Cyanamid Co., and for other purposes. This bill sets out the text of a 
lease with elaborated provisions extended to 82 pages of print. 

The lessee would be the Air Nitrates Corporation, of New York, a sub- 
sidiary of the American Cyanamid Co, The lessee could assign the lease 
only if permitted by special act of Congress. The American Cyanamid 
Corporation would guarantee performance by lessee of all of its obliga- 
tions under the lease. Within 60 days the lessee would increase its 
capital stock to $50,000,000 to be paid in in cash as required for carry- 
ing out the provisions of the lease, not less than $10,000,000 cash to be 
paid in within three years. Lessee could organize subsidiary corpora- 
tions, all of the stock of which it would have to own for the convenient 
execution of its various obligations under the lease, but the lessee and 
the Cyanamid Co. would continue fully responsible under the lease. (A 


particular subsidiary is mentioned below, under construction by lessee.) 
There is a covenant in the lease that if the lessee, the Cyanamid Co., or 
any subsidiary engaged in the manufacture of concentrated fertilizer on 
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the premises covered by the lease cease to be American controlled the 
fact is to be deemed a default. 

The term would be 50 years. 

The properties included would be the “ Muscle Shoals development,” 
specifically including: 

Dam No. 2 with installed equipment to generate 260,000 horsepower 
with a tie line of capacity at least 120,000 horsepower to steam plant 
at nitrate plant No. 2; 

Dam No. 8 with installed equipment sufficient to generate 250,000 
horsepower, with tie line of same capacity to power house at dam No. 2; 

Cove Creek Dam, for which see below under “construction by Gov- 
ernment”; 

Nitrate Plant No. 2, including its 80,000 horsepower steam plant, Waco 
limestone quarry, and sulphuric-acid plant (but not platinum catalyzers) ; 

Nitrate Plant No. 1, including its power house and transmission lines; 

Locks, nayigating facilities, and housing designated by the Secretary 
of War are excluded. 

The rental would be 4 per cent annually upon the amount spent by 
the Government after May 31, 1922, in the acquisition and construction 
of Dam No. 2, its power house and accessories, and such a further sum 
annually as would amortize this amount at 4 per cent in 100 years, but 
with a provision that of the rental due in each of the first six years 
but $200,000 a year would be currently payable, the balance being post- 
poned to the thirty-fifth year and the subsequent 15 years, over which 
the whole of the postponed payments could be evenly divided. Upon 
completion of Dam No. 3 and its equipment and accessories, there would 
be payable 4 per cent annually upon the Government's expenditures upon 
it, less $6,000,000 (the sum so determined not to exceed $32,500,000, 
except by mutual agreement), plus a further annual amount sufficient 
for amortization in 100 years, with a provision that during the first 
six years after completion the portion of the annual amount currently 
payable is to be $160,000, the balance being postponed as above. More- 
over, the annual sum of $35,000 as to Dam No. 2 and $20,000 as to Dam 
No. 8 would be payable quarterly for repairs and maintenance, and the 
operation of locks, and the lessor would provide power for the operation 
of the locks. Finally, the lessee would pay a royalty of 5 cents a ton 
on limestone from Waco Quarry. On account of Cove Creek Dam, when 
completed by the Government and turned over, the annual rental would 
be 4 per cent upon the Government’s expenditures, not to exceed $20,- 
000,000, an annual amount sufficient at 4 per cent to amortize cost in 
100 years, and an annual amount, not exceeding $50,000, equal to the 
cost of repairs, maintenance, and operation of locks in the preceding 
year. If the Cove Creek Dam and installation should not be completed 
in 10 years, the lessee would thereafter and until such completion have 
its rental on account of Dam No. 8 reduced to a basis of 2 per cent a 
year. 

Construction by lessee: The lessee would at its own cost increase the 
capacity of the steam plant at nitrate plant No. 2 from 80,000 horse- 
power to 120,000 horsepower. At the expense of the Government the 
lessee would increase the capacity of the plant at Dam No. 2 from 
240,000 horsepower to 600,000 horsepower, doing the work at cost and 
without any profit. 

Within 90 days lessee would have to organize a subsidiary corporation 
authorized to develop and distribute power and cause it to file with the 
Federal Power Commission an application as to three dam sites on the 
Clinch River in Tennessee, with preferential rights for three years to a 
license to develop these sites, or any of them, license to construct and 
operate to be given under the Federal power act if application is made 
within the three years, construction to be according to plans and speci- 
fications approved by the Secretary of War. In connection with these 
developments there could be no charge on account of Cove Creek Dam 
on Clineh River. 

Construction by Government: The Government would be bound at 
once to proceed with and complete Dam No. 3. The Government would 
also be obligated to build the Cove Creek Dam on the Clinch River with 
a height of 250 feet and a power installation generating at least 200,000 
horsepower, these new properties to come under the lease. 

National defense: For purposes of national defense the lessee would 
undertake to maintain nitrate plant No. 2 in condition to have the 
effective capacity in ammonium nitrate it now has, and to keep in its 
employ after the third year a superintendent and foreman competent 
in operation, these undertakings to remain in force until the Secretary 
of War certified such maintenance of the plant is no longer required 
for national defense. 

Nitrate plant No. 1 the lessee would have the right to alter, remodel, 
and reequip. Upon demand of the President when war exists, or in his 
judgment is imminent, the lessee would surrender for the period of the 
emergency all or any part of the properties, compensation being deter- 
mined by the Federal district court. 

Fertilizer: In the present plants, or in plants erected by lessee, the 
lessee would undertake to produce ammonium phosphate, or other nitrog- 
enous concentrated fertilizer, suitable for use by farmers for direct 
application or home mixing, this fertilizer to contain at least 40 per 
cent of plant food in terms of ammonia, phosphoric acid, and/or potash. 
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Production would begin with use of the cyanamide process. Before the 
end of the second year of the lease, the lessee would erect, phosphoric 
acid and ammonia phosphate plants sufficient to provide annually con- 
centrated fertilizer containing not less than 10,000 tons of fixed nitrogen 
and 40,000 tons of plant food as described above, this annual capacity 
being reached by the end of the third year. When for three successive 
years lessee has succeeded in selling this annual output at cost plus 8 
per cent, lessee would undertake to double the capacity and output. 
Upon sale of this increased output for three successive years at cost 
plus 8 per cent, and if the Government has completed the Cove Creek 
Dam, described above under “construction by Government,” lessee 
would undertake to add capacity for 10,000 more tons of fixed nitrogen, 
and so on until a total capacity of 50,000 tons was reached, the lessee 
haying an option to offer the last 10,000 tons for sale in a form con- 
taining 30 per cent of the three elements of plant food—ammonia, 
phosphoric acid, and/or potash. All of these requirements for produc- 
tion would be subject to a provision that lessee could suspend produc- 
tion so long as it had in storage unsold at least 25 per cent of the 
annual requirement, and during such suspension all profits from the 
power released would be credited to the cost of the fertilizer. 

If, after 15 years, the lessee should suspend fertilizer production for 
an aggregate of 18 months in any period of 36 months, there is pro- 
vision for a board of arbitration to determine whether or not it is 
reasonably to be expected that commercial production of fertilizer will 
be permanent. If the arbitration body by a majority reaches an affirma- 
tive conclusion, Congress at its next session, or if it does not act the 
Secretary of War, could determine which of three provisions was to be 
put into effect: (1) An additional rental to be paid by lessee during 
suspension of fertilizer production, the amount to be determined by a 
majority of an arbitration board, and not to be less than 4 per cent 
nor more than 5 per cent on the expenditures of the Government as 
earlier defined ; (2) surrender to the Government for operation, without 
any royalties from the Cyanamid Co. or subsidiaries for patents and 
processes during the remainder of the 50-year period, of the facilities 
and equipment for fertilizer production with payment to lessee of the 
cost to it of such properties less depreciation, as determined by inde- 
pendent accountants; in the event this option were exercised lessee 
would supply stated amounts of power at cost, cost not to exceed the 
lowest selling price for other purposes; or (3) surrender of all the 
properties covered by the lease, with payment by the Government to 
the lessee of its investment in plants and equipment added by it, less 
depreciation, as determined by the majority of a board of arbitration. 
All obligations of lessee would then cease, but it and the Cyanamid Co. 
would waive for the remainder of the 50-year period any royalties on 
processes if the Government operated the properties for production of 
fertilizer. 

Sale of fertilizers: Lessee could sell concentrated fertilizer, as above 
described, to farmers and other consumers in the United States at a 
maximum selling price, f. o. b. factory, consisting of fair actual cost 
plus 8 per cent of such cost. The items to be included in cost are set 
out in detail, Materials and equipment most reasonably capable of pro- 
duction at the plant could be purchased from the Cyanamid Co. or its 
subsidiaries at fair market prices approved by the farmers’ board 
mentioned above. Power would be at cost, with secondary power, the 
cheaper form, used as far as possible. Interest on the inyestment would 
be at 6 per cent. Depreciation and obsolescence would be at 10 per 
cent. For experimentation and research as approved by the farmers’ 
board actual cost not exceeding $1 a ton of fertilizer produced would 
be included, as well as the expenses of the farmers’ board. No royal- 
ties to the Cyanamid Co, or its subsidiaries for processes are to be in- 
cluded, and no compensation paid to any officer of the Cyanamid Co. 
or any of its subsidiaries. No compensation could be included for 
officers of any corporation organized exclusively for the conduct of the 
fertilizer business. 

Farmers’ board; There would be a farmers’ board of not more than 
nine members, two appointed by the lessee and seven nominated by the 
President from names proposed by national farm organizations and 
confirmed by the Senate. The members would receive their expenses 
and a per diem and would have a full-time secretary. The duties would 
be to check all matters relating to fertilizer production, make regula- 
tions for distribution of fertilizer produced, determine the extent of the 
research to be conducted by the lessee, ete. 

Excess power: Power not required for fertilizer production, opera- 
tion of locks, local industry for electrochemicals or electrometals 
useful for national defense, or for the lessee, the Cyanamid Co., or 
subsidiaries, would be disposed of for purposes of distribution subject 
to applicable State and Federal laws. 

Termination of lease; Upon termination of the lease, except in case 
of termination through the provisions of the third alternative outlined 
above after permanent suspension of fertilizer production, all buildings 
and equipment installed by lessee and used for fertilizer production 
would become the property of the Government, without payment to 
lessee. For steam power plants, transmission lines, hydroelectric in- 
Stallation, etc., added by lessee at its expense it would receive fair 
value, which could not exceed actual cost less reasonable depreciation. 
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Other manufacturing plants, equipment, ete., the lessee could remove 
within a reasonable time. 3 

If the Government failed to fulfill any of the obligations it under- 
takes, the lessee upon notice of 90 days could exercise an option to 
terminate the lease. Likewise, the Government could terminate, upon 
a notice of 90 days, if lessee were in default, there was breach of the 
covenant as to American control or bankruptcy. The fact as to default 
would be ascertainable by the Federal district court. 

Other power ‘installations: The Government would agree not to au- 
thorize or permit any third party to construct or operate any other dams 
on the Tennessee River or tributaries which could materially impair the 
facilities covered by the lease. 

Stetus: Introduced and referred to Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry May 27, 1929. 

S. 1303. Mr. Brack: A bill to provide for the preservation, comple- 
tion, maintenance, operation, and use of the United States Muscle Shoals 
project for war, navigation, fertilizer manufacture, electric-power ro- 
duction, flood and farm relief, and for other purposes, and in connec- 
tion therewith the incorporation of the Farmers’ Federated Fertilizer 
Corporation, and the lease to it of the said project. 

Corporation: A corporation, the Farmers“ Federated Fertilizer Cor- 
poration, would be created with a Federal charter for 50 years. John 
W. Newman, Versailles, Ky., A. P. Sandles, Ottawa, Ohio, and A. L. 
Sponsler, Hutchinson, Kans., are named as incorporators. The prin- 
cipal office would be at Muscle Shoals, Ala. There would be at least 
five directors, and the president and vice-president would have to be 
directors, all to be citizens and residents of the United States. There 
would be exemption from all Federal taxes, The authorized capital 
stock would be 1,000,000 shares, with or without par, but any preferred 
stock would have a par of,$100, with a dividend rate not over 7 per 
cent and redeemable after one year at not more than $110, Common 
stock could be issued at such times and for such considerations as the 
directors saw fit, but all common stock would have to be placed in a 
voting trust, the trustees being seven in number and American citizens. 
Vacancies would be filled by the other trustees. Record of all stock- 
holders, copies of by-laws and other corporate documents, copies of the 
voting-trust agreement, etc., would be filed with the Secretary of War. 

Lease: To this corporation would be leased for 50 years the Muscle 
Shoals project, defined as Dam No. 2 and its generating plants, nitrate 
plant No. 1, nitrate plant No. 2, and Waco quarry, together with all 
property and rights, including after-acquired, owned by the United 
States for use in connection with the Muscle Shoals projects. The 
lease would not be executed until the President was satisfied that the 
corporation would be able to make adequate financial provisions for 
the performance of its obligations. Upon the corporation showing to 
the Secretary of War that not less than $1,000,000 in cash had been 
subscribed for its stock, it would be entitled to receive the executed 
lease. 

Rental: Rental payments would begin the year after Dam No. 2 has 
been put into commercial operation with eight generating units and 
would be payable out of receipts from sales of power, but no rental is 
payable on power used for production of fertilizer, Rental would be 
$17.52 per kilowatt-year of 8,760 kilowatt-hours for primary power. 
Rental for steam-generated power would be decreased by the cost of the 
steam operation. The rental would also be decreased by any payments 
of tribute ordered by the Federal Power Commission on account of 
upstream storage dams. If receipts in any year are not sufficient, after 
expenses, maintenance, and repairs, to provide any part of the rental 
for that year the rental is to be reduced for that year by the amount 
of the deficit. 

New construction: The corporation would be authorized, at its own 
expense, to reconstruct and extend the existing nitrate plants, according 
to plans approved by the Secretary of War, to add additional equip- 
ment to Dam No. 2, to construct Dam No. 3, and also to construct the 
Cove Creek Dam and three other dams on the Clinch River, with gen- 
erating equipment, transmission lines, etc., operating, except as to Dam 
No. 2, under the Federal water power act. For these purposes the cor- 
poration could issue its debentures. The corporation would also agree 
to add a generating unit of 40,000 horsepower capacity to the steam 
plant at nitrate plant No. 2 and add generating units at Dam No. 2 as 
needed. Within 90 days of enactment of the bill the corporation would 
have to incorporate a subsidiary under State law to make application 
to the Federal Power Commission as to Dam No. 3 and the other dams 
on Clinch River, the commission being directed to issue the appropriate 
permits and to construct according to plans approved by the Secretary 
of War. 

War emergency: The President in time of war, or when he considers 
war imminent, might take over any part or all of the project, returning 
it after the emergency has passed. The term of the lease would be 
extended for a corresponding length of time. Rentals would be abated 
for the period when the corporation was not in possession. As com- 
pensation the Government would pay to the corporation an amount 
sufficient to meet accruing obligations of the corporation, yearly 
amounts equal to amount corporation was placing in sinking fund to 
retire obligations, all taxes, expenses incident to maintaining such 
plant and organization as are not taken over, dividends on preferred 
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stock, and a fair return on all money invested, this being reduced by 
the amounts on account of interest and dividends earlier mentioned. 
From these provisions would be excluded the properties constructed by 
the subsidiary and any parts of project that can be profitably operated 
independently. 

Fertilizer: The corporation would undertake to manufacture ferti- 
lizer or fertilizer bases, without profit, with a proviso that no loss is to 
be incurred. Power for this purpose is to be free of rental, and only 
the cost to the corporation of producing the power would be charged 
to fertilizer. The cost of fertilizer would include interest at 7 per cent 
on the capital nsed by the corporation in its fertilizer division. At any 
time fertilizer production is suspended, the power that would have been 
used would be sold and the proceeds paid to the Government. Failure 
to provide sufficient capita] for fertilizer production to the extent re- 
quired by the Farmers’ Board, mentioned below, would constitute de- 
fault under the lease. It is estimated that $5,000,000 would be re- 
quired at the end of three years, and the corporation would agree to 
have a paid-up capital of $20,000,000 at the end of 10 years. As an 
incentive to improving processes, the corporation would receive half of 
any saving in costs of fertilizer production in one year under costs for 
the preceding year. The corporation would have free use of all patents, 
processes, etc., used by the Government. 

Farmers’ board: The extent of fertilizer production would be deter- 
mined by the farmers’ board and would be not less than 40,000 tons 
annually of fixed nitrogen in content at the end of 10 years, unless the 
board consented to a less production. The extent of production would 
also be subject to the corporation's ability to sell its debentures to raise 
funds for construction of additional capacity. 

The farmers’ board would be composed of not more than five members, 
with salary of $10,000 each, appointed by the President for one year 
and confirmed by the Senate, the salaries and expenses to be paid from 
the fertilizer fund. The Secretary of Agriculture would be ex officio a 
member. 

The board would be in charge of distribution of fertilizers. To this 
end the Secretary of Agriculture, under the warehouse act, would issue 
warehouse certificates for fertilizer placed in warehouses by the cor- 
poration, the receipts showing the cost of the fertilizer as its value and 
being guaranteed by the Government. On these receipts the board 
would make payment to the corporation. The board could issue its 
debentures, notes, etc., and could obtain credit from the Federal inter- 
mediate banks, which, on the security of the warehouse receipts, would 
be required to advance 90 per cent of the stated value. The board may 
obtain the remaining 10 per cent from the fertilizer fund mentioned 
below. This 10 per cent may be added by the board to the cost of the 
fertilizer as a profit when the fertilizer is sold, this percentage to be 
used as an educational fund with which to educate farmers in the use of 
concentrated fertilizer. 

Board of industrial development: An executive officer of the corpora- 
tion would be the chairman. The other members would be representa- 
tives of the Secretaries of War, Agriculture, and Commerce, and three 
persons employed or retained by the corporation. The duties of the 
board would be to confer with the several departments of the Govern- 
ment as to war, agricultural, and commercia] needs and make plans 
accordingly. 

Board of research: The members, five in number, would be appointed 
by the Secretary of Agriculture from the staff of the Nitrogen Research 
Laboratory of the Agricultural Department. From the fertilizer fund, 
mentioned below, $150,000 a year would be transferred to this labora- 
tory when Congress appropriated a like amount. The duty of this board 
would be to determine the processes to be used by the corporation in its 
fertilizer division, the changes to be made in plant, etc. 

Emergency fund: From rentals the Government is to set aside yearly 
$100,000, with interest to be compounded at 4 per cent, in an emergency 
fund, to be used by the corporation for extraordinary repairs, renewals, 
or replacements made necessary by some catastrophic cause other than 
ordinary operation and customary depreciation and obsolescence. Any 
balance in the fund at the end of the lease would go into the Govern- 
ment’s general fund. 

Amortization: Beginning with the tenth year, the Government would 
set aside from rentals sufficient equal amounts to amortize at the end 
of the lease, with compound interest at 4 per cent, the net capital 
expenditures made by the Government on the project from its inception. 

Fertilizer research fund: From rentals $300,000 would be set aside 
each year, to be used as stated above, for the Nitrogen Research Labo- 
ratory, to pay the costs of other research required by the board of re- 
search, and to reimburse the corporation for its research work. 

Fertilizer fund: Any rentals remaining after the provisions outlined 
above have been fulfilled would go into a fertilizer fund, to be used to 
increase production of fertilizer, to cheapen its costs, ete., and the whole 
or any part could be borrowed by the farmers’ board for its purposes, 
or may be used, at the board’s instruction, by the corporation to extend 
its facilities. 

Salvage fund: With the approval of the Secretary of War and the 
two Government members of the board of industrial development 
mentioned elsewhere, the corporation could dispose of fixtures, supplies, 
etc., not needed, and could place the net proceeds in a salvage fund, to 
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be used by the corporation in production of fertilizer or purchase of 
other useful property for the project. Any balance at termination of 
lease would go to the Government. 

Renewal and replacement fund: In such a fund for the power divi- 
sion of the corporation the Government would place an amount an- 
nually equal to the excess of rentals remaining after the other pro- 
visions for disposition of rentals have been fulfilled, and with rentals 
for the purpose of this fund assumed to have been paid on power used 
in production of fertilizer. There would be a further amount by 
reason of special treatment of interest on the Government’s invest- 
ment in navigation facilities, put at $9,600,000. 

In such a fund for the fertilizer division the corporation would 
place such amounts as were ordered by the farmers’ board, these 
amounts being included in cost of fertilizer. Provision for obsolescence 
would similarly be made according to decisions reached with the 
research board. 

Sale of power: Power not needed for fertilizer bases or explosive bases 
could be sold by the corporation, under regulation of any State or other 
body having jurisdiction. For the purpose of determining the rate base, 
the corporation would be considered to be owner in fee of the properties, 
The corporation could use the salvage funds and funds it obtained by 
sale of its securities to construct transmission lines, substations, etc., 
in the judgment of the industrial development board necessary and de- 
sirable for wide distribution. The corporation could enter into agree- 
ments with other power companies for exchange of power, etc., and with 
such companies could organize a superpower organization. For its pur- 
poses, the corporation would have the right of eminent domain, but not 
as to plants installed under permit of the Federal Power Commission. 

Arbitration: In the event of differences arising between the Govern- 
ment and the corporation, there is provision for arbitration. 

Termination of lease: Upon termination by expiration, the Govern- 
ment would pay to the corporation the appraised value, not to exceed 
cost, of the structures, ete., added by the corporation. If lease is 
terminated for default of the corporation, the Government would get all 
properties without cost to it. 

Status: Introduced and referred to Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, May 27, 1929. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR TREASURY AND POST OFFICE DEPARTMENTS 


Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of House bill (H. R. 8531), the Treasury 
and Post Office appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 8531) 
making appropriations for the Treasury and Post Office Depart- 
ments for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, and for other 


purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending question is on the 
appeal from the decision of the Chair, the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. BrooxHarr] having been then in the chair, having sus- 
tained a point of order made by the Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. Putpps] against the amendment offered by the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. BLEAsE]. The question is, Shall the 
decision of the Chair stand as the judgment of the Senate? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I trust some Senator 
will be good enough to explain the controversy. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, the amendment offered by the 
Senator from South Carolina to the Treasury and Post Office 
appropriation bill, now under consideration, provides: 


That the said board shall instruct the officials of all banks under 
their control not to foreclose any lien or mortgage held by them upon 
any real estate which is or will become due and payable prior to 
October 1, 1931. 


I conceived it to be my duty to make the point of order 
against the proposed amendment on the grounds that, if 
adopted, it would be legislation on an appropriation bill, that it 
had not been estimated for, nor had it received the considera- 
tion of a standing committee of the Senate. The point was 
sustained by the occupant of the chair at the time, and the 
Senator from South Carolina appealed from the decision of the 
Chair. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I perceive that the Senator from 
South Carolina is not in the Chamber just now, and I inquire 
if he has answered to the call for a quorum? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from South Carolina 
has not answered the call for a quorum. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present.. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is advised that the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina stated on the floor of the Senate that 
he expected to leave the city. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is, Shall the decision 
of the Chair stand as the judgment of the Senate? 


Then I withdraw the point of 
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The question being put, the decision of the Chair was sus- 
tained, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the pending 
amendment. 

The Curer CLERK. The pending amendment is on page 80, 
line 21, after the numerals “ $18,770,000,” to strike out the fol- 
lowing proviso: 

Provided, however, That no part of this appropriation shall be avail- 
able for the payment of any rents or other expenses to the Commercial 
Station Post Office (Inc.), its agents, attorneys, representatives, or 
assigns, for use of premises known as commercial station, at Third and 
Sibley Streets, St. Paul, Minn. 


Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, that proviso was offered on the 
floor of the House of Representatives without having previously 
had the consideration of the committee. It was not a provision 
reported by the House committee. The subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Appropriations dealing with this bill took 
up the question, accorded a hearing to Representative Maas, 
who was the author of the amendment, also to officials of the 
Post Office Department, and to two attorneys representing the 
holders of the bonds which had been issued as against the post- 
office property in St. Paul. 

The opinion of the subcommittee, arrived at after very full 
consideration and extended hearings, was that the amendment 
should not be approved. The opinion of the subcommittee was 
sustained by the full committee. Therefore, we have reported 
to strike out the proviso. In lieu of that, however, the com- 
mittee proposes an amendment, which, if adopted, would reduce 
the amount of the lump-sum appropriation for rent of post 
offices by the amount of $60,000. I ask that the clerk may 
state the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the amend- 
ment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 80, line 21, it is proposed 
to strike out “$18,770,000” and to insert in lieu thereof 
“$18,710,000.” 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, in that connection I desire to 
have read at the desk a letter from Postmaster General Brown, 
which explains the moving reasons for this reduction. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The letter will be read. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


OrFice OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., February 26, 1930. 
Hon. L. C. PHIPPS, 
Chairman Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, 
United States Senate. 

My Dear Senator: You will doubtless recall that in reporting the 
Treasury-Post Office appropriation bill for the fiscal year commencing 
July 1, 1930 (H. R. 8531), to the Senate, the Committee on Appropria- 
tions struck out a limitation which had been inserted by the House 
against the appropriation for rent, light, and fuel for the first, second, 
and third class post offices (line 20, page 80), under the terms of which 
no part of the appropriation could be used for the payment of rent on 
the present commercial station at St. Paul. This was done at the sug- 
gestion of this department. 

As you know the United States heretofore instituted proceedings to 
acquire by condemnation the commercial station premises at St. Paul 
with other adjacent property. In that proceeding an order of the court 
has been made, pursnant to section 6549, Minnesota Statutes, 1927, 
turning over possession of the property to the Government, and the 
premises are now occupied by the United States under that order. The 
United States takes the position that by virtue of that order it is now 
holding possession not under the lease, but under the power of eminent 
domain, and tbat if the United States ultimately acquires title in the 
present condemnation proceeding the effect of the order will be to termi- 
nate liability for the rent accruing after its date, if not earlier termi- 
nated as of the date of the commissioners’ award. The owners of the 
site, on the other hand, make contrary contentions. 

The suggestion of this department for striking out the limitation 
above referred to was made because we felt it might be construed as an 
arbitrary legislative repudiation by the Government of obligations aris- 
ing under a duly executed contract for the lease of post-office quarters, 
and that such an impression, if given currency, would place the Govern- 
ment at a disadvantage in the negotiation of future lease contracts, and 
it is both unwise, from the Government's standpoint, and unjust to 
attempt by legislative action to appear to prejudice the rights of the 
parties to the pending litigation. 

On the other hand, it has been suggested that because the item of 
$18,770,000 included in the appropriation bill for the fiscal year 1931 
for rent, light, and fuel for first, second, and third class post offices 
includes the sum of $120,000 placed there in our estimates to cover rent 
for post-office quarters in St. Paul, and the sum of $120,000 is the exact 
amount of the annual rent under the lease for the St. Paul commercial 
station, the passage of the appropriation bill in its present form might 
be construed as a legislative admission of liability for the rent for the 
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fiscal year 1931. While it is advisable that whatever contract rights 
the lessors may have be not repudiated or prejudiced by legislative 
action, it is equally important that nothing be done to prejudice the 
position of the United States in the present litigation or any litigation 
that may ensue. 

The department believes, therefore, that in order to leave it perfectly 
clear that the appropriation for the fiscal year 1931 is not intended to 
be used and will not be used in any part for the payment of rent on the 
premises in question, it would be well to reduce the amount now carried 
in the bill by a sum equal to the annual rent on these premises, less the 
estimated amount which would be necessary to secure other temporary 
quarters in the event this should become necessary in the course of the 
year. 

The annual rent on the commercial station under the terms of the 
lease amounts to $120,000. The department believes that half this sum 
should be available to meet any emergency requirement that might arise 
for other quarters in St. Paul for the next year. It is accordingly sug- 
gested that the item of $18,770,000 included in the appropriation bill for 
the fiscal year 1931 for rent, light, and fuel for first, second, and third 
class offices be reduced by the sum of $60,000. 

Should you consider it wise to take this action it would be of assist- 
ance if the facts herein set forth could be incorporated either in a spe- 
cial report of the Senate Committee on Appropriations, or, if that is not 
feasible, the report of the conferees of the two Houses. I am advised 
by the Attorney General that if this course be followed the passage of 
the appropriation bill will not have the effect of prejudicing the position 
of the United States in the controversy over the lease or as to the effect 
of the condemnation proceedings upon the covenant to pay rent, 

Very truly yours, 
WALTER F. Brown, 


Mr. PHIPPS. I move the adoption of the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, which the Secretary will read, 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 80, line 21, it is proposed 
to strike out “$18,770,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“ $18,710,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I appreciate the attitude of the 
Senator from Colorado in delaying action upon this amendment 
until those of us who are interested could conveniently be 
present. I feel that the situation at St. Paul is of great impor- 
tance and is rather a fair reflection of a bad situation which 
may exist in a general way throughout the country. 

When this appropriation bill was reported in the other House 
it carried a proviso for the payment of $120,000 of rent for the 
so-called commercial postal station at St. Paul. On the floor of 
the House Representative Maas, of St. Paul, offered an amend- 
ment providing: 


That no part of this appropriation shall be available for the payment 
of any rents or other expenses to the Commercial Station Post Office 
(Ine.), its agents, attorneys, representatives, or assigns, for use of 
premises known as the Commercial Station, at Third and Sibley 
Streets, St. Paul, Minn. 


Adopted, as this amendment was, in the House, it came to the 
Senate Committee on Appropriations, and that committee, upon 
recommendation of the Post Office Department, caused the 
amendment to be stricken out. The Senate now is called upon, 
as I understand the parliamentary situation, either to affirm or 
disapprove the action of the committee with relation to this 
amendment. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. NYE. I yield. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I should like to have it understood that the 
attitude of the Committee on Appropriations is that this ques- 
tion is in the courts, and it is not wise, proper, er the duty of 
the committee to act upon it. As a matter of courtesy the 
parties in interest were heard by the committee, but it was the 
unanimous opinion of the committee that the matter should be 
left entirely to the courts. The action taken by thé committee 
leaves the case free from all interference with any court action 
that is now in progress, and does not prejudice the case one way 
or the other. The question of the lease will be decided in the 
case now pending in the United States court. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, differing as I do with the Senator 
from Colorado as to the wisdom of the action to be taken upon 
this particular amendment, I want to say that personally I be- 
lieve the retention of the amendment adopted by the House is 
thoroughly in keeping with an unguestionable duty of the Sen- 
ate, and that it is thoroughly in keeping with the best interests 
of the Government, and the amendment onght to be retained in 
the bill because it will help save, in a direct and in an indirect 
way, millions upon millions of dollars to the Government. 
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Mr. PHIPPS, Mr. President 

Mr. NYE. I yield to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. PHIPPS. The amendment, as I have stated, was put in 
on the floor of the House. The action of the Senate committee 
will throw the entire matter into conference. If the House 
feels that its position is correct it will have full consideration. 
The attitude of the Senate committee is adverse to the action 
of the House. 

Mr. NYE. What might happen in conference does not neces- 
sarily, it seems to me, foreclose the right of the Senate to thor- 
ough deliberation upon the merits in this case. I have said 
that if we retained in the bill this amendment offered on the 
floor of the House we will directly and indirectly help to save 
the Government of the United States millions upon millions of 
dollars annually paid out for rental of quarters used by the 
Post Office Department in various parts of the country. To-day 
the Post Office Department groans under deficits from year to 
year and is striving for the ways and for the means of put- 
ting the department on a paying basis and doing away with 
these deficits. Only day before yesterday, or at least at a very 
recent day, the Postmaster General through the press suggested 
the thought that consideration was being given to a proposal 
to increase the postal rate on first-class matter from 2 cents to 
2% cents per ounce. 

Of course, if we have a deficit, if there is need for more rey- 
enue to make the department self-sustaining, then I think the 
Congress will gladly aid in affording that revenue; but it seems 
to me that it is not altogether a question of having more rey- 
enue. Rather, it is a question of either having more revenue or 
less occasion for revenue. I insist that in the case of the St. 
Paul post-office deal, involving an annual rental of $120,000 a 
year, there is an opportunity offered the Government to do 
away with some of the need for such excessive revenues as are 
seemingly needed at this time. In other words, through this 
amendment which is carried in this appropriation bill we can 
clean up a very, very foolish expenditure that is being made 
from year to year by our Government. It affords a chance for 
the Government to save for itself millions upon millions of dol- 
lars, and more than that, as I shall show a little later. 

To understand the situation at St. Paul, the complete story 
ought to be told of the experience which has been enjoyed or 
suffered there, whichever way one might choose to express it. 

I want to say that it was my hope that this bill might be sent 
back to the committee for further consideration. I feel that it 
is meritorious, that it merits the kind of consideration which 
would find the Committee on Appropriations delving deeply into 
the facts and factors involved in the matter. I think that if 
such a study were made, there would be a disclosure of what a 
wonderful opportunity there was for the Government to save 
thirty, forty, or fifty million dollars a year in the matter of 
rentals of Government property alone. I understand, however, 
that the Senator in charge of the bill is adverse to its being 
sent back there, and prefers that the matter be threshed out 
here on the floor; so we must dispense with the thought of 
sending the bill back to the committee for further consideration. 

As I have said, this question is one involving the leasing by 
the Government of post-office quarters. I want to say that if 
all of the other leasing practices throughout the country are on 
a par with the one at St. Paul, then the practice is both rotten 
and unconscionable; and the Senate can not tolerate a continu- 
ation of that sort of thing if, as I say, it is being practiced in a 
general way. 

The story involved there at St. Paul is one that actually smells 
to high heaven; and it constitutes, or ought to constitute, a 
stench in the nostrils of every individual who is interested in 
seeing the Government get fair treatment, and get the most for 
the money it is expending. All who understand it, all who have 
gone to the bottom of the St. Paul situation, are agreed that it 
is a rotten, unconscionable situation. Possibly the situation at 
St. Paul rivals the Teapot Dome revelations and the oil scan- 
dals in general. Perhaps there is as much to be saved to the 
Government through a proper adjustment of the rental situation 
in the department as was saved to the Government by virtue of 
the oil investigations that were conducted by this body for so 
many years. 

As chairman of the Committee on Public Lands and Sur- 
veys, which conducted these oil investigations in more recent 
years, I had occasion to learn something of these so-called post- 
office scandals. As Mr. Fisher, one of the investigators for the 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys, often repeated to me 
his belief, occasioned by years of study of governmental activ- 
ity and years of work of investigation, that if ever the Congress 
were to go fully into a study of this matter of leasing quarters 
for governmental purposes throughout the land it would uproot 
a scandal through many, many years, not placeable at 
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the door of any particular administration or of any particular 
party, but a scandal that has fastened itself upon the Govern- 
ment and has been carried on from one administration to an- 
other for one reason or another. 

I wish that particular investigator, Mr. Fisher, were here to- 
day. I wish we might have the benefit and the advantage of 
the understanding that was his as a result of the studies that 
he had made. But during the course of the investigation being 
made by the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys into the 
oil scandals Mr. Fisher, who had proven himself an invaluable 
man for the committee, died very suddenly, and some people 
still insist under circumstances very suspicious, one morning in 
the month of July two years ago. In any event, his studies 
were such as to convince him that in this leasing situation there 
lay a greater scandal than was involyed in the oil scandals. 
Be that as it may, I want to point out that it has been going 
on for years; and it is not a thing that ought properly to be 
laid at the door of any one administration as being responsible 
for it, but is a practice that has fastened itself upon the Gov- 
ernment and has been coming down through all the years, per- 
haps growing in volume, in point of—if I uray use the term 
“ rottenness.” 

The story involved at St. Paul is one which finds both the 
public and the Government being duped. We find the public 
being prevailed upon to buy for $3 what is actually worth 
only $1. That is not an unusual situation in this day and age 
I am sure. Perhaps it is quite American to go into the invest- 
ment market and buy for $3 what is actually worth only $1. 
Not unusual, and quite American, perhaps, is this practice, But, 
as I want to point out again, while this practice is going on, 
while the Government is being duped and while the public 
buying investment bonds are being duped, as in the case at St. 
Paul, the St. Paul situation is only one of many I am reliably 
informed ; and the practice of the Post Office Department is one 
which is not getting to the root of this evil. It seems to me, 
now that the thing is laid before us here in the Senate, that we 
ought to accept whatever opportunity is afforded us to renredy 
the evil which does exist there without reference to any per- 
sonalities, without reference to any administration. 

It has been the practice of the Post Office Department for 
years, rather than to call for appropriations for the erection 
of Federal buildings where they were needed, to enter into 
contracts, to negotiate with private people for the erection of 
such accommodations as a department might need. Such was 
the case in the post-office fleld. In 1920, when many cities were 
confronted with a very serious problem by virtue of the growth 
of the mails, the parcel post, and so forth, St. Paul was among 
those cities that found themselves short of the facilities needed 
properly to carry on the work of the department there; and 
they wanted building facilities. The facilities not seeming to 
be readily available, the Government did there what it has 
done in innunrerable instances since: It negotiated a contract 
with private individuals in Chicago, a firm by the name of 
Loeb & Cowing, who were either contractors or promoters, or 
both, and the department, without calling for bids, without 
advertising, negotiated a contract with Loeb & Cowing for the 
erection of the kind of a postal substation that was needed in 
St. Paul at that time. 

The contract called for the erection, the furnishing, and the 
leasing of quarters for a commercial postal station, and the 
Government agreed to pay for this station an annual rental of 
$120,775 and agreed to take a 20-year lease on that particular 
property. There was, as I have said, no advertising; no bids 
were called for this work, but these contractors and promoters, 
Loeb & Cowing, built such a building as the Government 
wanted, with the assurance that they could get a 20-year lease 
and that the Government would pay them at the rate of 
$120,775 per year. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Does 
the Senator from North Dakota yield to the Senator from 
Tennessee? 

Mr. NYE. I do. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am wondering if the Senator is not mis- 
taken in saying that the first lease was for 20 years. As I re- 
member the facts, the first lease was for 10 years, with a 
cancellation clause in it; and they thereupon issued $750,000 of 
bonds and built the building on this lot. 

Mr. NYE. I will say to the Senator that I am just getting 
to that point. 

Mr. McKELLAR. How much of the $750,000 were actually 
spent on the building no one knows, or it seems not to be dis- 
closed in this record ; but with that lease, with the Government’s 
promise to pay $120,000 a year for 10 years, they built that 
building. Then afterwards they got, for some unexplained rea- 
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son—why they got it, how they got it, no one seems to know— 
a noncancelabie lease for 20 years for the same property at an 
increase of something like $70,000 a year. Is not that correct? 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, that is correct. 

I should like to ask the Senator from Colorado with relation 
to the time for which this lease was to be taken by the Goy- 
ernment. Was it 10 or 20 years in the first lease? 

Mr. PHIPPS. The first lease was for 10 years, as I recall. 
I think, however, when the change was made in the lease, that 
there was a reduction in the rental to $120,000. 

Mr. NYE. The point I wanted to straighten out was the 
period of time for which the Government agreed to lease that 
property. My impression was that it was for a 20-year period. 

Mr. SCHALL. Mr. President 

Mr. PHIPPS. I am not certain as to that. My recollection 
is that it was probably for a 10-year period. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President—— 

Mr. NYE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I understand that the first lease was for 
20 years and that it carried a cancellation clause. 

Mr. NYE. Yes. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. It has been said that the reason why a 
change was made, by which a noneancelable lease was put into 
effect, was because the bonds that had been sold to the public 
and had been sold in violation of the postal regulations, in that, 
I understand, the sellers of the bonds claimed that they had a 
noncancelable lease. 

When it was discovered that they had violated the regula- 
tions and in order to avoid prosecution, and in order to better 
their status, they got a noncancelable lease from the Govern- 
ment, and new bonds were sold in a much larger amount than 
the first issue and the first issue was retired. 

Mr. NYE. That is right. The point I want to clear up now 
is the period of the lease. Was the first lease a 10 or 20 year 
lease? My impression is that it was a 20-year lease. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. It was a 20-year lease, and it carried a 
noncancelable clause. 

Mr. SCHALL. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. NYE. I yield. 

Mr. SCHALL. I think we ought to get the lease matter 
straightened out. The lease was for 20 years. During the lat- 
ter part of the Wilson administration this firm in Chicago found 
out that the Post Office Department wanted a building built in 
St. Paul, and they went up there and looked over the property 
which could have been bought at any time for $75,000, and paid 
$175,000 for it, and constructed this building, not upon the foun- 
dation they laid, but upon the foundation of an old hotel. This 
foundation was built to carry a building only one-fourth the 
size of the building that was constructed upon it. They used 
that foundation and constructed this building in 1921, and after 
the Post Office Department had occupied the building, a lease 
was entered into for 20 years. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, it is the first lease the Senator 
is talking about? 

Mr. SCHALL. That is the first lease. 

Mr. NYE. That is the point I wanted straightened out and to 
be satisfied upon. If the Senator would permit, I would like to 
proceed with my argument, because I would like to follow the 
thread of it so that the Senate might get a complete picture of 
it, rather than have it jumbled, as we are jumbling it here, and 
the points which have been raised I want to bring out clearly in 
my following remarks. I thank the Senator for the informa- 
tion, and I want to say that if at any time in my argument, 
though I prefer not to be interrupted, anyone feels that I am 
misrepresenting the actual facts in the case, I shall of course 
gladly yield for the purpose of rectifying the mistake. 

In any event, this first lease was for 20 years. The Govern- 
ment agreed to pay for 20 years at the rate of $120,775 per year 
for those quarters. 

Mr. Philp, the Fourth Assistant Postmaster General, came 
before the Appropriations Committee of the Senate a few days 
ago and told us how the Government was striving to make its 
rental payments square up with the actual deserts and the actual 
investment involved. He said at that time: 

The Government pays 6 per cent net on the investment. 
yardstick, which we tried to control ourselves by. 


In other words, when the Government leased property, it con- 
sidered that the owners of that property were entitled to 6 per 
cent net upon their investment. But now, if that is the yard- 
stick, and if, as Mr. Philp says, it was the yardstick by which 
they were trying to control themselves, how closely, how thor- 
oughly, how well controlled has the department actually been in 
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the placing of contracts and in the leasing of quarters through- 
out this country? 

Mr. McKELLAR, Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NYE. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I want to ask the Senator if it was not 
reported by the grand jury, and has it not been established in 
fact, that the entire property was not worth over $300,000? 

Mr. NYT. Yes; but let us take that in its order. 

To ascertain how thoroughly the department was governed by 
this so-called yardstick, it is necessary to ascertain what the 
actual costs of the St. Paul property were. This firm of Loeb & 
Cowing, of Chicago, promoters and contractors, built there a 
4-story building, which was presumed to carry about 69,000 
square feet of floor space. Following the erection of that build- 
ing, the promoters, or the contractors, call them what we will, 
made their statement of money invested to the assessor at St. 
Paul, the assessor of Ramsey County, Minn. There was called 
for a statement of the full valuation of that property. The pro- 
moters submitted to the county assessor a very complete state- 
ment, showing what they had paid for steel construction, show- 
ing what they had paid to the Richmond company for special 
doors; what they had paid to one contractor for spiral chutes, to 
another contractor for plastering, to another for ironwork, to 
another for glass, to another for floor tile; what they had paid 
to these various individual contractors for electric fixtures, sash, 
doors, roofing, dumb waiters, mastic floor, piling, elevators, 
plumbing. They listed the cost of the foundation for super- 
structure, they listed the cost of the fireproofing tile. They 
listed the total cost of the erection of that building at St. Paul, 
and the total they found was $307,352. 

Included in those items are three totaling $16,000, which the 
owners also carried as fixtures, so that, strictly speaking, the 
actual investment in the building itself was only $291,000. 

I want to go a step farther and show how, at the outside, 
$291,000 would cover the actual worth of that building. These 
contractors, having won this contract with the Government, were 
exceedingly anxious to get that building up in quick order. I 
presume, anticipating the profits that were to be theirs by 
virtue of this contract, they wanted to get the rentals from the 
Government started coming in just as quickly and just as early 
as possible. In any event, they paid excessive bonuses to all of 
these contractors for the work which they did, so that $291,000, 
or $307,000, whichever figure the Senate may take, is an outside 
figure. That is the fat figure of the cost of constructing the 
building. 

I ask that this list of payments for the construction of this 
building be incorporated in the Recogp at this point. This was 
filed with the county assessor, I am informed, in the year 1923. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Detailed cost sheet, St. Paul Commercial Postal N ys including heavy 


bonuses for completion before schedule. Items in italic are equipment 
and not part of the building 
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Special doors, Richmond Co., Chicago -- 6, 

Spiral chutes, Standard Construction Co., St. Paul, Minn 8, 
erra cotta, N. W. Terra Cotta Co., Chicago, III 11, 280 


Plastering, W. Poppenberger, St. Paul. 12, 500 
Ironwork, Twin City Iron Co., St. Paul 


Glass, O. Scharmer, Chicago_._--.__---.-_ 4, 863 
Floor tile, P. J. Springer, St. Paul , 000 
Electric, C. A. mis, St. Paul 8, 453 
Sash, etc., Truscon Steel Co., Chica 3. 940 
Dir d ee — 2,840 
Dumb-waiters, C. A. Nimis, St. Puul———.t „0 
Mastic floor, Iton Asphalt Co., Chicago 13, 629 
Piling, Oaks Co., St. Paul- 9, 120 
Elevators, Wheeler Electric Co., Chicago- , 350 
Plumbing, S. Kerstin, Chicago 42,000 
Cost of foundation for SUpersStructUre-.- — „000 
UP EB TODE I l EA EE EE E EE NE EAS 12, 117 
807, 352 

Pane t tinny) ESR RE I SEE oS SERS ted 16, 
%%% — EE SN ere ee AE iene 291, 239 


Assessed valuation (actual valuation) of land occupied by the Com- 
mercial post-office station in 1920, $48,000. 


Mr. NYE. Mr. President, we find, therefore, at the outside a 
total cost of the building itself of $307,352. Then, of course, 
there had to be land for this building to set upon. The pro- 
moters have since represented an exorbitant cost for that land, 
but in 1920, at the time when the land was being assessed at its 
full valuation for taxation purposes, it was generally known 
around the city of St. Paul that that property was available 
at $48,000, and I assume that the promoters of this building 
did not pay materially more than that, if they paid anything 
more than that, for the property. 
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In addition to these costs was the cost of the fixtures and fur- 
niture in the building. The promoters and the contractors 
have since placed extortionate values upon those fixtures and 
that furniture, but according to their sworn statement to the 
eounty assessor of Ramsey County, Minn., their furniture and 
fixtures were worth—the full value in 1927—the sum of $29,325. 

The assumed actual investment in that property brings the 
total investment to $884,677. That was the outside figure at 
which a valuation could be fixed upon this commercial station 
property in St. Paul. 

What of the Government yardstick on the basis of that invest- 
ment? Mr. Philp, of the Post Office Department, says they try 
to see that the owners get 6 per cent net on their investment. 
I assume that he means that they get 6 per cent over and above 
the actual expenses of maintaining and operating the building. 

Let it be pointed out that in this particular contract the pro- 
moters did not agree to heat the building. So there was re- 
moved from the overhead expense of maintaining it a very mate- 
rial item, and when we assume that 10 per cent upon that in- 
vestment would net the owner 6 per cent upon what they had 
involved, I think we are affording the outside figures there. 

Assuming, then, that 10 per cent is the fair figure, 10 per 
cent of $884,677 is $38,467.70, which, at the outside, is the worth 
to the Government of that building in St. Paul for which they 
are paying not $38,000 but $120,000 a year. 

Mr. President, an annual rental of $120,000 a year is, accord- 
ing to this yardstick of the Post Office Department, representa- 
tive of an investment of $1,207,750. But there was no such 
investment as that, not nearly that amount was investment 
there at St. Paul. In other words, the promoters, the owners of 
this particular building, who entered into negotiations with the 
Government for the construction of that building, are enjoying 
a return on their investment, or haye been enjoying a return, in 
excess of 30 per cent. 

I want to repeat here now, Mr. President, that this St. Paul 
situation is only one, I understand, of many throughout this 
country which might be disclosed where the Government is 
paying exorbitant rates for the use of such facilities as they 
need. 

So much for the manner in which the Government was duped, 
and so much for the manner in which the yardstick of which 
the department tells us controls the determination of the Gov- 
ernment as to what they will pay for a given property. 

What happens, then, to the investing public? Let us see. 
Loeb & Cowing, who were the promoters and contractors of this 
building, did erect and did furnish that building, and did lease 
it to the Government. But before that lease was entered into, 
before they had the Government signature upon a lease, these 
promoters, through a firm of investment bankers, or a bonding 
house, known as Jacob Kulp & Co., of Chicago, floated a bond 
issue of $750,000 upon that investment. Mark my word, before 
a lease had been entered into for that property, that was done. 

They had to make some representation to those who bought 
the bonds. What was their representation? First, that the 
bonds were secured by a property which had been conservatively 
appraised at over $1,250,000. I shall come back to that and 
show that no one who was giving unprejudiced service in the 
appraisal of that property approached anywhere near that fig- 
ure as being the value of the property. 

They made a further representation in the sale of their 
bonds that this lease, which called for the Government paying a 
rental of $120,775 a year, was noncancelable, that it could not 
be canceled; that here was a property, as they said, worth 
$1,250,000 or more, that the Government had agreed to lease it 
for 20 years at $120,775 a year, and that that lease could not be 
canceled by the Government. A splendid investment; of course 
it was, but there was plain, unadulterated misrepresentation of 
the facts, as I am sure can be very clearly demonstrated. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. NYB. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. I have listened with a great deal of interest 
to what the Senator has said about the situation. My own 
attention has been called not only to this case but to other 
cases. I am wondering if the Senator knows whether or not 
-the matter has been called to the attention of the Attorney 
General of the United States? It seems to me if the facts are 
as represented by the Senator from North Dakota that there 
would be two cases that could be properly prosecuted—one a 
case for using the mails to defraud on the part of the promoters 
and the other a case involving a prosecution of the promoters 
for defrauding the Government of the United States. 

Mr. NYE. Yes; it has been called to the attention of the 
Attorney General, but I would like to take up that link in its 
turn, 
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Mr. WHEELER. I wondered if anything had been done 
about it. 

Mr. NYE. I shall come to that in its turn, I assure the 
Senator. 

Mr. President, when the building in question was erected, 
when the bonds were being sold, several organizations and many 
individuals in St. Paul began to think there must be a “ nigger 
in the woodpile” somewhere. There was, if I may use the 
expression, something strangely and exceedingly “fishy” about 
the whole deal. There were those in St. Paul who wanted to 
know more about it, 

The firm of contractors known as Loeb & Cowing at this 
point in the picture appear to have been squeezed out. The 
firm of Jacob Kulp & Co. stepped into the picture, and they in 
turn became the moving spirit behind the venture in St. Paul. 

in investment bonds, as they did, they apparently 
forced out the original contractors. In any event, when St. 
Paul grew disturbed and indignant over the whole deal the 
promoters began to get a little bit scary and they ran for cover. 
They discovered that they had been using the mails to defraud, 
I suppose. I presume they discovered how thoroughly they had 
been misrepresenting the facts, particularly as related to their 
contention that they had a noncancelable lease with the Gov- 
ernment, whereas they had no such lease at all. The lease 
actually did carry a 90-day option for the Government to 
cancel. But the promoters in running to cover resorted to 
what seems to be the strangest episode in the whole controversy. 

In their misrepresentation in the offer of the bonds, misrepre- 
senting the actual value of the property as they did, misrepre- 
senting the status of the cancelable feature of the contract as 
they did, they, of course, must have known that they were in 
dangerously hot and dangerously deep water. In their run to 
cover they engaged an attorney to come to Washington to see 
what could be done for them here to substantiate the repre- 
sentations they had made. They selected a very prominent 
attorney. He was prominent as an attorney and he was promi- 
nent in politics. He has since departed this life, and I hope 
there will be no occasion to make reference to him personally 
at all. I do not see that there is any necessity for it. In any 
event, he was retained by Kulp & Co. to come to Washington. 
He came here for the ostensible purpose of winning a noncan- 
celable clause in the lease in the face of the cancelable clause 
ee was there and which was proving so embarrassing to 

em. 

The attorney appeared before the Post Office Department. Of 
course, there had to be some new development, some occasion for 
a change in the contract. The Government had entered into a 
contract for rental of the building and had agreed to pay for 
it a rental at the rate of $120,755 a year. Now, what could be 
done, what point could be raised that would occasion any change 
in the contract at all? There was talk of constructing three 
additional stories upon the building at St. Paul. It was later 
disclosed that there was not a chance in the world to erect eyen 
one additional story on the building, because the foundation 
was one that was not even strong enough for what had been 
erected upon it in the form of the building that then stood there. 
That was out of the question. That could not have been done 
if they had wanted to do it. 

Then there appears to have been consideration given to a 
reduced rental rate, because if any change like that could be 
brought about I suppose it would give a ground for a change in 
the contract and a warrant for the making of a contract that 
would carry an noncancelable clause. The Government won a 
lower rate of rental. The Government got a splendid bargain out 
of changing the contract! In exchange for a contract that was 
noncancelable the Government got a reduction in its rental of 
$775 per year! The rent was reduced from $120,775 to $120,000. 
That was in exchange for the new contract that could not be 
canceled during the 20 years. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. NYE. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. I am curious to know who was the Post- 
master General when that deal was entered into? 

Mr. NYE. That was in 1923, and I presume Mr. New was 
then the Postmaster General. 

In any event, whatever the consideration was, a new lease 
was made and the attorney for Kulp & Co. went away from 
Washington with a new contract in his pocket, having caused to 
be removed from the contract the possibility of cancellation 
even under the 90-day optional clause contained in the original 
contract. The rental rate was reduced by $775 per year. The 
promoters got the noncancelable clause which they came here 
to get. 
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One would ordinarily think that that would take care of any 
dangerous water the promoters had gotten into in offering the 
$750,000 bond issue on the representation that the property was 
worth $1,200,000 or thereabouts and on the claim that they 
had a noncancelable clause in their contract. But Kulp & Co. 
knew that that would not thoroughly protect them, so they went 
out and bought up the $750,000 bond issue. 
do? Did they sell a new $750,000 bond issue? No; they would 
not stop at that. With the noncancelable contract in their 
pockets théy went out and sold, not $750,000 in bonds but 
$1,150,000 in bonds on this property variously estimated to be 
actually worth from $250,000 to $350,000. 

As I have said, with the noncancelable clause in their con- 
tract they went out and floated that new bond issue of $1,150,000 
secured by the St. Paul property and by a contract with the 
Government in the form of a 20-year lease. In the sale of 
those bonds Kulp & Co. represented to the buying public that 
the land upon which the building stood was appraised at 
$315,000. Remember, however, that in 1920 the land was 
assessed at and was generally recognized in St. Paul to be 
worth $48,000. They further represented in the sale of the 
bonds that the building was actually appraised at $983,842. 
Do not forget that the actual worth has been variously esti- 
mated at from $250,000 to $335,000. According to their repre- 
sentation this made a total value there of $1,298,842, whereas 
they actually had a property which was not worth more than 
$290,000 to $335,000, including the building and the land upon 
which it stood. 

Because the bonds, $1,150,000 worth of them, had been spread 
out all over the country, there comes now the appeal, now 
comes the cry, now comes the terrible wail and question as to 
what would be the result if the Congress leaves this amend- 
ment in the bill denying the department the right to pay any 
rent upon that property? Why it should not be paid I shall 
disclose more fully a little later. In any event we are told 
now that if we destroy the rental there will be starving widows 
and starving orphans who are holders of the bonds. Right or 
wrong, these people insist, the contract must be permitted to 
stand. We must go on paying the rental because, right or 
wrong, the purchasers bought the bonds innocently enough. 

I wish to invite attention at this point to a letter written by 
a banking house in Spokane, Wash., as follows: 


SPOKANE, WASH., March 31, 1930. 
Hon. MELVIN Maas, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Maas: I have been away for several days and 
did not get your letter of March 24 until this morning. I appreciate 
yery much your having written to me. 

In purchasing bonds for sale to clients we were advised that the 
Government had a noncancelable lease. In addition, appraisals on 
the land of $815,000 were made by Val J. Rothschild, of St. Paul, and 
by Paul G. Loeber, chairman of the appraisal committee of the Ameri- 
can Association of Real Estate Boards. The building was appraised 
by the National Appraisal Co. of Chicago for $983,842. 

I am sure that neither you nor I want to argue the merits of this 
case in a letter. However, it certainly seems reasonable that, in the 
light of the actions of the Post Office Department of the United States 
Government in making leases, not only on this but on other property, 
that the bondholders are entitled to rely upon this lease and action of 
the Government, even though fraud should have been committed by a 
member of the United States Government and/or the original owner. 
Certainly the bondholders feel that way about it, 

I appreciate your courtesy in writing me. 

Yours very truly, 
EUGENE B. FAVRE, 
Murpnuy, Favre & Co. 


So there we have that picture of the bondholders, innocent 
enough, I am ready to agree, being brought into the picture, 
but merely serving as a camouflage and as a blind to the steal 
which had been instigated by a very limited number of people 
in the country who have enjoyed the benefits of a contract of 
this nature. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. NYE. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER, I understand, from an article which I 
saw in the Baltimore Sun this morning, that the Postmaster 
General appeared before the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads asking that this money be appropriated. Is it 
possible that the Postmaster General is familiar with the facts 
the Senator has set forth and still asks that that be done? 

Mr. NYE. I think he was familiar with the facts, and he 
did write a letter to the committee asking that the amendment 
be eliminated. I think he understood the situation; but I want 
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to show in its order upon what ground he thinks the amendment 
ought to be eliminated. The Senator from Colorado [Mr, 
PHirrs! has related this morning the ground upon which he, as 
well as the Postmaster General, thinks the amendment ought 
to be left out. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. NYE. I yield. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I merely want to remark at this point that 
the attitude of the Post Office Department, from the time the 
matter came to the attention of our committee, has been that 
the department in no event would pay any rental on the building 
this year or next year unless it is ordered by the court which 
now has the case under consideration. The department objected 
to the inclusion of the amendment, fearing that it might serve 
as notice to other owners of buildings used by the department 
that the Government is inclined to cancel its contracts regardless. 

Mr. WHEELER. Does not the Senator think they ought to 
cancel a contract which is so palpably wrong as is this one? 

Mr. PHIPPS. That is what they have done—— 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I must decline to yield for more 
than a question, because I want to present an argument that 
can be understood. In its turn we will come to that point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North Da- 
kota declines to yield further to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. NYE. I yield for a question. s 

Mr. GLENN. In view of the statement which the Senator 
from North Dakota made just a moment ago as tọ some bond- 
holders having interceded in this matter, or that representa- 
tions had been made by supposedly innocent bondholders, but 
that such action on their part was merely a camouflage or 
blind, I desire to say that I received this week 

Mr. NYE. Oh, no, Mr. President. 

Mr. GLENN. The Senator just made that statement. 

Mr. NYE. I did not suggest that the bondholders were know- 
ingly serving in that capacity, but the contractors and the bond 
operators brought them into the picture because, as so often 
proves to be the case, if a bond issue can be spread out over 
the country and hundreds or thousands of people can be inter- 
ested in it, the contract is secure and the value which has been 
represented to the bondholders to exist is being made more 
secure. No; I think those who bought the bonds ultimately 
were thoroughly innocent of any fraudulent action. 

Mr. GLENN. I desire to say that I received a letter a day 
or two ago—I think it was on the 4th of the present month— 
from a woman in Paris, Ill., her address being General De- 
livery, Paris, III.,“ in which she stated that she bought $6,000 
of these bonds believing them to be a good investment; that 
She paid for them, and she thinks now that the Government 
should carry out its obligation. The woman who wrote the 
letter signed herself a widow. I do not know anything about 
her; but I have no reason to believe that she is just being used 
as a blind, as a camouflage. I have some sympathy for a per- 
son in that situation, 

Mr. NYE. I can make myself clearer, perhaps. If Kulp & 
Co., who promoted the bond issue, and they alone owned and 
held these bonds to-day, we would not hear any hue and cry; 
our sympathies would not be called upon in behalf of the bond- 
holders at all. We would readily and gladly step right in and 
in a moment destroy, if we wanted to, that contract, because 
it would only be this one firm that would be involved. 

Mr. GLENN. Is not that what we are seeking now to do? 

Mr. NYE. The case has been made difficult by the number 
of innocent bondholders involved. 

Mr. GLENN. Is not that what it is now being sought to do, 
namely, to destroy the rights of the innocent bondholders? 

Mr. NYE. That is a point which I wish to argue. There are 
innocent bondholders, but they did not buy Government bonds; 
they bought individual private bonds and the Government owes 
them nothing. However, because there are innocent bond- 
holders, are we going to shut our eyes, are we going to blind 
ourselves to a piece of thievery, such as has been practiced 
against the Government and against the bondholders, and go 
on paying out of the Treasury year after year the amount 
that is necessary to insure to them such a return as they were 
told they would receive upon that grossly inflated value, while 
at the same time continuing the reward accruing to the un- 
conscionable promoters? >i: 

Mr. GLENN. If this matter is now pending in the courts and 
is awaiting judicial decision, especially in view of the rights 
of innocent bondholders, why is it that we can not allow the 
court to decide the case? Why can we not intrust it to the in- 
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struments of justice, which can hear both sides of the case, and 
then pass upon it, with the right of appeal, if necessary, rather 
than to cut off here summarily, in an unusual way ànd proceed- 
ing, the rights of innocent bondholders, such as the woman who 
wrote me the letter to which I have referred? 

Mr. NYE. I have every sympathy for those like the lady 
who wrote the Senator from IIlinois, and, in its turn, I am 
going to discuss, Mr. President, the thought which the Senator 
has suggested, namely, that with this case pending in the court 
why should we be engaged in what we seem to be attempting to 
accomplish here? But getting back to the letter of the Spokane, 
Wash., banker who sold these bonds to his clients, I want to 
point out that he says “ The building was appraised by the Na- 
tional Appraisal Co. of Chicago at $983,000.” If this matter 
were to be referred back to the committee, one of the first 
things I would want investigated would be this appraisal com- 
pany. I do not know how true it is, but I am quite reliably 
informed that the National Appraisal Co. of Chicago came into 
existence in order to make this St. Paul appraisal and went out 
of existence after the appraisal had been made. Perhaps I am 
sadly misinformed as to that, but that is just a point, and points 
like that ought to be cleared up. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. NYE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. BLAINE. I merely wish to suggest that, upon investiga- 
tion, I think it would be cléarly shown that the man who signed 
that appraisal was not an officer of the company; that he held 
no stock in the company; that he never saw the property in St. 
Paul; and that it was a fraudulent and fictitious appraisal from 
the beginning to the end. That is one of the reasons why I have 
introduced a resolution to have this whole matter investigated. 

Mr. NYE. I thank the Senator whole-heartedly for the 
thought he has expressed. What has been said, Mr. President, 
as to the Government and the bondholders involved does not 
by any means end the story of this transaction at St. Paul. 

There were constant complaints leading up to 1923, Mr. Presi- 
dent, filed with the Comptroller General of the United States, 
and he ordered an investigation. It was reported in 1923 that 
there was collusion in the selection of the site; that there was 
collusion in the purchase of the land; that there was collusion 
in the making of the lease with the Government. This, of course, 
contributed to that fear which later on caused the promoters to 
send their attorney to Washington in an effort to secure the 
elimination ‘of the cancelable feature of the lease. But what 
was the outcome of the report made to the Comptroller General 
at his instigation? I am told that the chief investigator for the 
department at that time in 1923 when the report came into his 
hands virtually said, “Oh, forget it.” I am not going to men- 
tion his name, but it is a sad thing to have to admit, especially 
by one who wishes well for the prohibition cause, that the chief 
investigator who was responsible in 1928 for pocketing and kill- 
ing that report and keeping it out of sight is to-day in the Pro- 
hibition Service, if you please. 

In 1928 a grand jury, recognizing that there was something 
radically wrong in the St. Paul situation, undertook an investi- 
gation and submitted a report to Judge Sanborn, of the district 
court at St. Paul. I want to read the concluding paragraph of 
the report submitted by the grand jury: 

We think the facts warrant the conclusion that fraud has been worked 
upon the Government and the public, and that in the yarious promotion 
schemes, past and prospective, connected with the property in question 
there have been gross misrepresentations as to the value, and that the 
unconscionable rents agreed to be paid upon two of said leases have been 
taken full advantage of, to the detriment of the public. We believe 
that fraud, misrepresentation, and corruption entered into the trans- 
action from its very inception; and strongly recommend that the atten- 
tion of the United States Department of Justice be called to the matter 
in question, with a request that a searching inquiry be made, to the 
end that the lease of March 11, 1925, be canceled, the public be protected, 
and that those guilty of perpetrating fraud upon the Government and the 
public be prosecuted. 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Da- 
kota yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. NYE. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. Will the Senator tell me the date of that 
report? 

Mr. NYE. The report was dated March 7, 1928. 

Mr. WHEELER. And nothing has been done by the Attorney 
General of the United States since that time? 

Mr. NYE. It is not fair to say that. 
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Mr. WHEELER. I was merely asking a question. Has there 
been an indictment of those guilty of the fraud? 

Mr. NYE. No; there has not been, but, as a result of the 
report of the grand jury to the judge, the Department of Justice, 
of course, was made aware of the wishes of the grand jury, and 
agents were sent there to inyestigate. Those agents reported 
back to the Department of Justice that, even though there 
might have been fraud involved, the statute of limitations had 
run. That, I wish to say to the Senator from Montana, is a 
point upon which I desired more information before I discuss 
the question at any greater length. I have not bad that infor- 
mation, but the department found that in 1928, or early in 
1929, I presume that the statute of limitations would have run 
if fraud had actually existed. In any event, Mr. President, 
there were no prosecutions of the individuals responsible for 
these frauds. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. NYE. I yield. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. What did the Senator say was 
the date of the grand jury’s investigation? ; 

Pg NYE. The report to Judge Sanborn was dated March 7, 
1928. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. At that time had the statute of 
limitations run? 

Mr. NYE. I understand it had. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Was any reason given why the 
grand jury itself did not proceed to indict those who might be 
guilty? 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, as will be unfolded as I proceed, 
two or three cases were instituted in the courts, divorced from 
any responsibility of the Department of Justice at all, but it 
may be fair to assume that the Department of Justice felt that 
these matters would ultimately be ironed out in the courts 
without the action which some people were urging them to take. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. NYE. I gladly yield to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. BLAINE. I merely wish to make a suggestion so that 
the information will be accurate. The statute of limitations 
had not run on March 7, 1928, when the grand jury made its 
report. 

Mr. NXE. I am very glad to hear that. When did the period 
expire under the statute of limitations? 

Mr. BLAINE. I am not certain that the statute of limita- 
tions has as yet run on all of the charges. 

Mr. NYE. The Senator is going to discuss that point in his 
own time? 

Mr. BLAINE. I expect to do so. 

Mr. NYE. I am giad to know that. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield further to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. NYE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. That is one aspect of the case 
that has been bothering me. Inasmuch as the grand jury 
itself reported to the court that they had found fraud and 
collusion, and so forth, and it now appears that the statute of 
limitations had not run, I am wondering why that grand jury 
did not act. It had the power to indict any guilty persons, 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I am not going to argue that point. 
Not being a lawyer, I am going to be glad to leave it to my 
friend from Wisconsin [Mr. BLAINE], and I am sure that he 
will argue it to the satisfaction of the Senator from Kentucky. 

The grand jury, though, in addition to that part of the 
report which I have read, also declared in its report that the 
property which these bond salesmen and promoters were selling 
on the basis of a bond issue of $1,150,000 at no time from 1920 
to 1928 had a value in excess of $290,000. That was the finding 
among many others of the grand jury sitting at St. Paul. 

About the same time, Mr. President, the St. Paul city 
authorities were getting extremely active in the case. They 
proceeded finally to condemn the building and order its vaca- 
tion. It was on September 27, 1929, that the vacating order 
was issued. The findings of the St. Paul city authorities, the 
city engineer and the health authorities, were that the building 
was very poorly constructed, and they complained, too, that 
the city authorities of St. Paul had been denied the opportunity 
to visit the building when it was in course of construction; that 
they had been told that it was a Federal building and that the 
city authorities therefore had nothing to do with it; they were 
told to keep their hands off, to stay out; that they had no 
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business in there; and, of course, they stayed out. Then, when 
they made their investigation only a few years later, they found 
that the building had been very poorly built. They found that 
it did not meet the specifications. They found that it violated 
the city building ordinances. They found that the steel columns 
throughout the building were badly corroded, and that they had 
not been properly fireproofed throughout the building. They 
found the building badly settled on one side—and, by the way, 
on the side of the building which had been built up against an 
old building that stood there adjacent to the property upon 
which they erected these post-office quarters they built only 
a very thin wall up against that old building, and the founda- 
tion upon which they built was such that it would not main- 
tain even the kind of structure that they had erected there; 
and to-day, in various parts of that building, inside and out, 
are cracks in the walls 3 and 4 inches wide. 

O Mr. President, what a fraud the builders of that building 
practiced and perpetrated upon the Federal Government! 

The city authorities, after their investigation, declared that 
there was not sufficient foundation strength to carry the build- 
ing which had been erected there; and the city authorities de- 
clared that the penthouse—that little part of the building that 
protrudes above the roof and carries the machinery necessary 
to carry the elevators up and down—was so poorly constructed 
that all they had to do to sway that penthouse back and 
5 was to hold their hands up against it and push it very 

y. * 

O Mr. President, that kind of a thing the Government per- 
mits to go on! It is not only a matter of dollars and cents; 
it is a matter of life and a matter of health of hundreds of 
pb singe employees who go to work in a building like that day 

day. 

Just one point more: The city health authorities, the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Coretanp] will be glad to learn, during 
these condemnation proceedings went there and conducted an 
inquiry, and reported back in their findings that the building 
was dirty; that the walls inside had never been completed; that 
it was dirty, filthy; and that it was not only poorly ventilated, 
but that there was no ventilation system at all about it. There 
was an employees’ restaurant in the building, and it was so 
situated in among toilets and alongside a dirty street that the 
least wind would bring into that restaurant, into the kitchen, 
all the filth and the dirt off that street. They found, in addi- 
tion, that it was not a fit place for human beings to inhabit; 
and, of course, the city then condemned the property. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Da- 
kota yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. NYE. I do. 

Mr. WHEELER. What was the date of the completion of 
the building? 

Mr. NYE. I have not that clearly in mind; but it was some 
time along in -1922, as nearly as I can figure it out from the 
records. 


During the course of all these condemnation proceedings, all 
of this grand-jury action, and all of this fuss and flurry there 
in St. Paul, St. Paul was winning consideration for the erec- 
tion in its city of a new Federal building; and it finally won 
an appropriation of $2,700,000 for the erection of such a build- 
ing. The outstanding site for such a building was the prop- 
erty upon which this commercial station stood. The Congress- 
man from the district involved, Congressman Maas, of St. 
Paul, in this bill making the appropriation for the new Federal 
building, wrote in a proviso against more than $480,000 being 
paid for the property known as the commercial station prop- 
erty. The owners would not sell at that price and this forced 
condemnation proceedings. 

The court appointed commissioners to study, investigate, and 
fix an appraised value on that property; and that commission, 
reporting back to the courts on this property that was repre- 
sented to bond buyers over the country as being worth $1,150,- 
000, reported that the building, the lot, the value of the lease, 
and all were not worth more than $317,000—$317,000 by com- 
parison with the $1,150,000 that the promoters are insisting that 
property is worth! 

The Congressman winning the insertion of this proviso in the 
bill for this $480,000 limitation as to what could be paid for 
that property performed a splendid service for his community 
and for the Government, even though by this action there was 
occasioned insufferable delay in the starting of that new Federal 
building. The district court in St. Paul handling these con- 
demnation proceedings, of course, following the report of the 
commissioners, gave possession of this property to the Govern- 
ment on that basis, I presume, of $317,000; but the owners of 
the property appealed the case to the Court of Appeals, and it is 
still pending in the courts. 
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Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Da- 
kota yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. NYE. I do, 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I am wondering if, after the 
commissioners’ report, the owners filed objections, and now the 
ease would go to a jury trial? 

5 I understand that the case is now in the Court of 
ppeals. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Is it still in the same court? 

Mr. SCHALL. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Da- 
kota yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. NYE. I do. 

Mr. SCHALL. The case has been appealed and will be tried 
by a jury, as I understand. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. When the commissioners made 
eee report, the owners, as I understand, decimed to accept that 
repo: 

1 Mr. NYE. They filed their objections to the condemnation 


ndings, 
Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. And the matter will be tried out 
before a jury in the same court? 

Mr. SCHALL. That is it. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. And it has not been tried, if I 
understand correctly? Is that it? 

Mr. NYE. It is being tried this week, is it not? 

Mr. SCHALL. I think that is it. 

Mr. NYE. In 1928, Mr. President, with all of these proceed- 
ings going on, with the whole community there understanding 
quite conclusively what it was all about, the United States 
attorney for Minnesota wrote to the Postmaster General and 
recommended that rents no longer be paid upon that property, 
at least until the courts had taken such action as would ulti- 
mately be taken; and Postmaster General New then wrote and 
said, after reciting the charges that had been made to him of 
fraud and corruption up there: 


I am afraid there may be some basis for such— 


Meaning the charges. 


I have directed the withholding of rental payments pending receipt 
of further instructions from the department. 


Mr. President, the Post Office Department then finally ad- 
mitted that there must be something wrong up there in St. 
Paul, and they denied any further payments of rent for that 
particular property. The rents were withheld; and because 
this was done the owners of the property are now suing the 
Government of the United States in the Court of Claims. How 
far away that case is from attention and action I shall not 
venture to say. Nevertheless, in the face of all of this, in the 
face of the fact that the case is in the courts and is to be de- 
termined in the courts, in the face of the fact that the Post- 
master General now insists that even with this $120,000 or 
$60,000, whatever the amount shall be, in the bill, he does not 
intend to pay it, the appropriation bill comes down here to 
Congress and is presented to the Congress this year carrying 
that proviso for the payment of $120,000 a year of rent for that 
commercial station at St. Paul! What is the occasion of it? 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. NYE. I yield. 

Mr. PHIPPS. The situation, as I understand it, is this: 
The lump-sum figure of $18,770,000 is recited in the bill without 
its being designated how it shall be used. The Maas amend- 
ment sought to order that of that amount $120,000 should not be 
paid, or that no amount should be paid, for rental of the St. 
Paul post office. The Senate committee desired to eliminate 
that item. In lieu thereof, however, it proposes to reduce the 
total figure by the sum of $60,000, still leaving $60,000 of the 
estimated rental for the St. Paul office which would be avail- 
able in the event the department finds it necessary to occupy 
other quarters for the coming fiscal year, beginning July 1. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, if the money were to be used for 
other quarters in St. Paul, the Maas amendment written into 
the bill in the House would not restrain the department from 
paying rent for such quarters as would be taken; but the amend- 
ment provides specifically that none of this shall be payable to 
Kulp & Co. or to the owners of that commercial station prop- 
erty ; and why in the world there should be such objection raised 
as has been offered to the incorporation in the bill of that amend- 
ment is beyond my understanding. 

Does it prejudice the ease? Does it prejudice the case of the 
Government in the courts in the proceedings that are now pend- 
ing? I fail to see how it would prejudice the case of the 
Government; and surely the Court of Claims here is not going 
to be moved or driven by what the Congress shall do in this 
case. When the court shall take action, if the court shall say 
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that the Government owes Kulp & Co., the corporation owning 
this property, this back rental, the Congress will pay it. The 
Congress has always paid the awards of the court when those 
judgments come along. We are in duty bound to do it. The 
case of the Government is not going to be prejudiced. 

Is the case of the owners of the property going to be preju- 
diced? Well, Mr. President, if it is, I think it is not going to 
be altogether unfortunate. If anyone ought to be embarrassed, 
I think it is the promoters of such schemes as this one at St. 
Paul, which is only a refiection of many more which are being 
practiced, I understand, throughout the country. 

The Postmaster General points out that the Government does 
not have a path of roses to tread in winning such facilities as 
it needs in yarious parts of the country. Uncle Sam is not 
considered a very good tenant. The changing Congresses from 
year to year make contracts in some degree uncertain; at least, 
so it is argued. It is said that the Government is a hard task- 
master upon the landlord; that Uncle Sam insists upon too 
precise a living up to the letter of the law and of the con- 
tract under which the departments are operating; and, that 
being the case, that it is exceedingly difficult to get people to 
erect such facilities as the Government needs, 

I do not know how true that may be, Mr. President; but I 
venture to say that if the people in this country generally knew 
of the opportunity that was theirs to build something and rent 
it to the Government—to build what they rent to the Government 
for $1, and then collect from bondholders out over the country 
$3 for that $1—many, many people would be more than de- 
lighted to avail themselves of that opportunity. 

Mr. President, here is the very interesting part in the whole 
controversy—there have been a very limited number of people 
who have enjoyed these contracts at the hands of the Govern- 
ment, a very limited number of people, and they have spread 
their activities all over the land. How many of them are as bad 
or how many of them may be worse than the St. Paul situation, 
Heaven alone knows. 

I think Representative Maas himself, on the floor of the House 
some days ago, answered those who argue against his amend- 
ment about as thoroughly as it could be answered, and it seems 
to me he has covered the ground very well. He said: 


The position of the Postmaster General is a most inconsistent one. 
First, he says they have no intention of paying the rent at St. Paul 
under this lease, and then he objects to having the item stricken out of 
the appropriation bill on the ground that it would be a repudiation of 
the sanctity of a Government contract. Which does he mean? Is he 
going to uphold the sanctity of the lease and pay the rent after telling 
us he is not going to, or is he going to continue to withhold the rent and 
thereby himself violate the sanctity of the lease, as he puts it? He 
means either that he is not going to pay the rent, and that is all the 
amendment to which he objects provides, or he means that the doubtful 
sanctity of the questionable lease should be upheld and he intends to 
uphold it. What else could he want the money in the bill for? 


Mr. President, where there is an agreement that this rent 
can not be paid out of this appropriation, even though the 
Court of Claims should hold that the Government owed the 
amount, because in that case we would have to resort to separate 
legislation to meet the judgment which would be filed as the 
result of the action of the Court of Claims, I can not understand 
for the life of me what great damage is being done by leaving 
out of this bill that item of $120,000, which can be used for only 
one of two purposes, either to pay the rent on that disputed com- 
mercial station property or to lease new quarters in St. Paul. 

Under this amendment which I am insisting be maintained as 
a part of the bill in the Senate, there is nothing to restrain the 
Post Office Department from paying out that amount for quarters 
other than the Commercial Station, if they keep it to engage such 
quarters in St. Paul. 

Mr. President, in conclusion, I want to be permitted to point 
out just this one fact. The Postmaster General, in his letter to 
the Senate committee, says that, according to the solicitor in his 
department, he would not have to pay any rent for this commer- 
cial station at St. Paul. The Comptroller General somehow 
seems to think a little differently. The Comptroller General, I 
understand, maintains that with this provision in the bill, if 
a bill is properly presented for payment by Government for 
rent, or back rent, upon that building at St. Paul, the Comp- 
troller General will feel called upon to O. K. that bill, and pass 
upon the claim. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NYE. I yield. 

Mr. PHIPPS. May I ask the Senator the source of that in- 
formation? I do not find that any such word has been com- 
municated to our committee by the Comptroller General's office. 

As to the amounts involved, the rental which the department 
has refused to pay since Mareh, 1928, up to the present time, has 
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been made available, it has been appropriated for, the money 
is in the Treasury. It is being withheld by the Post Office 
Department. 

The bill we now have under consideration appropriates money 
for the coming fiscal year, beginning July 1 next. The depart- 
ment now asks that their estimate of $120,000, as originally 
made for the year 1931, be reduced by the sum of $60,000, that 
it be cut in half. If an award comes from the Court of Claims, 
as the Senator says, it must be treated and paid under a sepa- 
rate appropriation. Money that has been held for the purpose 
of paying accrued rentals, as we might call them, on this post- 
office property, reverts to the Treasury if not used for that 
purpose. 

I desire again to emphasize the fact that this entire con- 
troversy is in court, and while it is in court, our committee is 
strongly of the opinion that it should not be called upon to take 
action which would in any manner have an effect upon the 
consideration of the claim in the court. 

Mr. NYE. Has the Senator considered .what would be the 
effect in court, if there would be any effect at all, of the ability 
of the owners of this property in the actions pending being able 
to point out to the court, “ Here is the appropriation bill passed 
by the Congress affording an appropriation of $120,000. The 
Congress is not questioning our right to this rent.” Would not 
that prejudice the case? 

Mr. PHIPPS. Not at all. The situation, on the other hand, 
is that the Senator has been arguing for the Maas amendment, 
which is a definite notice that under no circumstances can any 
portion of the lump-sum appropriation be used for the purpose 
of paying rental for the lease existing on the St. Paul property, 
and which clearly, on the face of it, if it would have any effect 
whatever, would have the effect of prejudicing the case of the 
owners of the property in the courts. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, it comes down to this: Shall we 
or shall we not take action upon this thing while it is pending 
in the courts? If we do not take action, then we simply blind 
ourselves, we close our eyes, to the thievery which has been 
practiced all these years in the contracting of these properties 
throughout the land, we close our eyes to that thievery. No 
matter what the courts do find in this case it is here, and now 
the duty of the Congress is to discourage, to sit down upon, 
to destroy, if we can, this vicious thing which has fastened 
itself upon this program of contracting and leasing facilities 
for post-office purposes throughout the land. 

If we do shut our eyes now and ignore this thing, and let 
this appropriation stand, I think we are but helping those who 
have been thriving so splendidly upon the Government through 
these very unfair leases. 

The St. Paul case of itself is a very small thing by com- 
parison with what is perhaps true all over the land. Repre- 
sentative Maas, in a letter to me, declares this: 

In investigating this matter I found that this same man, Jacob Kulp, 
owns a very large number of the commercial post-office stations leased to 
the Government and that he has practiced similar orgies of high finance 
in the bonding of these properties, and that there is apparently a 
wholesale policy of exorbitant leases on fictitious and fraudulent 
valuations. 

A station at Chicago, appraised at $350,000, is leased to this same 
man at $125,000 per year for 20 years on a noncancelable lease. He 
also has one in Los Angeles appraised at $415,000, upon which he has a 
lease for $125,000 per year, 20 years, noncancelable. These are but a 
sample of his holdings. 

It becomes apparent that there is anywhere from eight to ten or more 
million dollars a year of excessive and unwarranted rentals being paid 
by the Post Office Department for leased quarters. This has been ex- 
panded into hundreds of millions of dollars of bond issues upon fictitious 
and fraudulent valuations. 


O Mr. President, eight or ten million dollars, of which the 
Government is being defrauded every year! Wight or ten mil- 
lion dollars, to my mind, does not begin to cover the unfair 
rents which the Government is paying for post-office property 
throughout this land to-day. 

In the case of St. Paul we have an actual valuation, accord- 
ing to the commissioners appointed by the court, of $317,000, 
which has been bloated and blown up to a valuation of 
$1,115,000. Upon the basis of that inflated $1,115,000 valua- 
tion the recipients of the profits and the revenue are enjoying a 
return of 6 to 10 per cent. 

Mr. President, if that ratio holds true, if the ratio which holds 
at St. Paul is true in the many other cases out over the land, 
then six or eight or ten million dollars would not cover the 
excess rental which the Government in paying. 

Why do I say that? I say that because of the vast amount of 
bonds of this nature which are in circulation in this country, 
bonds covering these post-oflice properties erected under contract 
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with the Government, because the bond issues floated to cover 
those things have mounted into so many millions of dollars that 
I insist that it is possible, if we take the step here to-day and 
then the further step called for in the resolution offered by the 
Senator from Wisconsin, to save to the Government of the 
United States in post-office rentals from $40,000,000 to $50,000,000 
a year at least. 

Why do I say that? I say that because of the information 
afforded by the president of a very prominent national bank in 
this country, who writes his Senator here in this Chamber as 
follows: 

I am informed that an effort is being made * * to have the 
Government upset the post-office leases. Inasmuch as there are a very 
large number of such leases scattered throughout the United States hav- 
ing various length expiration dates and upon which there has been sold 
to the public a total of something like $150,000,000 of securities, it 
would occur to me that it would pay you to look into this situation and 
not permit any hasty action to precipitate what might become an unfor- 
tunate situation for the entire country. 


Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NYE. In just a moment. Here is this contention by a 
banker who ought to know what he is talking about, by a banker 
who evidently has some of the bonds in his own vaults, by a 
banker who perhaps has been selling these bonds to others, that 
$150,000,000 worth of this kind of fictitious stocks and bonds is 
floated in this country to-day. If we are paying 30 per cent on 
the actual investment at St. Paul, then we are paying 30 per 
cent, it is fair to assume, upon the $150,000,000 valuation, or 20 
to 25 per cent more than is actually called for by the merits of 
the property involved. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Da- 
kota yield to the Senator from Colorado? 


Mr. PHIPPS. I call attention to the fact that the total 
amount appropriated for rental of buildings for first, second, 
and third class post offices is only $18,770,000. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The hour of 2 o’clock having ar- 
rived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business, 
which will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 51) to subject certain im- 
migrants born in countries of the Western Hemisphere to the 
quota under the immigration laws. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I have discussed the parlia- 
mentary situation with the Senator from Colorado [Mr. PHIPPS], 
who has in charge the appropriation bill which has been under 
consideration by the Senate, and the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Harris], who has in charge the unfinished business. I think 
all concerned concur in the view that we should proceed with 
discussion of the matter now before the Senate. Therefore I 
ask unanimous consent that the unfinished business may be tem- 
porarily laid aside and that consideration of the appropriation 
bill now before the Senate be continued until it shall have been 
concluded. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I have no objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered, 
and the Senator from North Dakota will proceed. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, if the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget had known what we in the Senate know to-day the 
bill would have come to the Senate with a proviso in it such as 
was written in it in the House. In proof of that I want to 
read a letter written by the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget to Congressman Maas: 

BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, March , 1930. 
Hon. MEL Maas, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dran Mr. Maas: I have your letter of March 13, 1930, relative 
to the item in the Budget for 1931 for rent, light, and fuel in the field 
service of the Post Office Department, with particular reference to the 
rent for the property known as commercial station, St. Paul, Minn. 

This Item reads: 

“For rent, light, and fuel for first, second, and third class post 
offices, 818,770,000.“ 

Provision is not made therein for rent for any specific property, but 
the justification of the estimate submitted by the Post Office Depart- 
ment included provision for meeting obligations which would accrue on 
existing contracts, and provision for the rent for commercial station 
came within this category. 

I am informed that the lease for this property, dated March 11, 1925, 
provides for the payment of rent at the annual rate of $120,000, 
“e © Provided, Congress shall make the necessary appropriation 
therefor from year to year, or authorize the payment af such 
rental .“ 
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Had the Postmaster General requested in his estimates for the fiscal 
year 1931 language providing in specific terms that no part of the ap- 
propriation for post-office rentals should be used for the payment of rent 
for commercial station, I would have recommended its inclusion in the 
Budget for that year. Moreover, if the order of the court giving the 
United States possession of the property under condemnation proceed- 
ings had been made prior to the date the Budget for 1931 was trans- 
mitted to Congress as required by law—viz, December 2, 1929—I have 
every reason to assume that the Postmaster General would not have 
made provision for the rent in his estimate. If he had, and had this 
bureau been advised of all the facts in the case as they now exist, I 
would have brought the matter to the attention of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral for the purpose of effecting a corresponding reduction in the esti- 
mates, and would have raised the question of the desirability of insert- 
ing in the text of the estimate a specific provision that no part of the 
funds should be used for the payment of rent for the property in 
question. 

Very truly yours, 
J. CLawson Roop, Director. 


In other words, had the Director of the Budget known when 
the post office appropriation matter was before him what the 
Senate knows now, he would have raised the question of the 
desirability of inserting in the text of the estimate a specific 
provision that no part of the funds should be used for the pay- 
ment of rent for the property in question. 

Mr. President, this case presents to us a splendid opportunity 
to clean up what at best is a bad mess. It affords us an op- 
portunity to step in and save, as I have said, millions of dol- 
lars for the Government. It affords us the opportunity, as I 
have also said, to protect the lives and to protect the health of 
thousands of employees in the Government service. It affords 
clearly the opportunity to turn the key in the door and pro- 
tect ourselves and protect the Treasury from these thieves, 
who, through all of the years, have been going out and building 
mushroom buildings and leasing them to the Government at 
enormous rentals, buildings that are not fit for man to inhabit, 
as the health authorities at St. Paul discovered. 

The remedy is not to have the Government afford protection 
to innocent investors, but it is to cancel the lease on the ground 
of fraud and lay the foundation for a suit by those innocent 
investors against the unconscionable crooks who sold them 
bonds for $3 which were actually worth only $1. I think that 
Kulp & Co. are subject to serious charges and are subject to 
suit at the hands of those to whom they have sold the bonds, 
If an investigation should show that the Government of the 
United States of its own knowledge has permitted this thing 
to go on, if the Government of the United States has known 
that these practices were being indulged in and has sat silently 
by and not protested, and if the innocent investors can not 
win recovery from Kulp & Co. for their investments, if our 
Government is guilty of what I suggest it might be shown to 
be guilty of, then I, for one, am ready to say that the Govern- 
ment ought to reimburse the investors who have made their 
investments because their Government shut its eyes to what 
was going on. I hope that the so-called Maas amendment in 
the appropriation bill which the Senate committee saw fit to 
do away with may be retained in the bill when it passes the 
Senate. 

Mr. SCHALL. Mr. President, I understand the Maas amend- 
ment has been reintroduced. 

Mr. PHIPPS. The Maas amendment was eliminated by the 
Senate Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. NYE. The parliamentary situation is that the Senate 
will be called upon to concur in the committee amendment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Those who favor leaving it to the court 
and who favor the Congress not doing anything will vote “ yea” 
to strike out the amendment, and those who believe that fraud, 
rascality, dishonor, and dishonorable proposals shall not be per- 
mitted will vote “nay.” 

Mr. PHIPPS. That is hardly an accurate statement, in my 
opinion, because I think there is not one member of the commit- 
tee who was not convinced that there had been very question- 
able methods employed, to say the very least, and that there 
existed a very strong suspicion of fraud having been perpetrated 
in the deal; but the case being in court the committee felt that 
it should be left to the court, particularly as the department is 
on record as saying that in no event will it use any of the money 
appropriated to pay on this commercial contract. 

Mr. SCHALL obtained the floor. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, will my colleague yield 


that I may suggest the absence of a quorum? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Minnesota 
yield to his colleague for that purpose? 

Mr. SCHALL. I yield. 
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Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Glass Kean Shortridge 
Ashurst Glenn Kendrick Simmons 
Barkley Goft McCullech Smoot 
Bingham Goldsborough McKellar Steiwer 
Black Gould McNa Stephens 
Blaine Greene Metcal Sullivan 
Grundy N Thomas, Idaho 
Bratton Hale Norris Thomas, Okla, 
pper Harris Nye Townsend 
88 Harrison 8 ie pame 
‘opelan asi verman Tydin 
Couzens arse Phipps Vandenberg 
Dale Hayden Pine Walsh, Mass. 
Dill Hebert Robinson, Ind. Walsh, Mont. 
Fess Heflin ion, Ky. Watson 
Frazier Howell Schall Wheeler 
George Johnson Sheppard 
Gillett Jones Shipstead 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. SCHALL. Mr. President, I wish to emphasize as strongly 
as I can that the amendment in this bill as it comes from the 
House of Representatives should be retained. If the Senate 
shall not retain the amendment, the case now being tried in 
behalf of the Government will be prejudiced. 

The Senate Appropriations Committee refused to concur in 
the House amendment to the appropriation bill and struck out 
the following: 


Provided further, That no part of this appropriation shall be avail- 
able for the payment of any rents or other expenses to the Commercial 
Station Post Office (Inc.), its agents, attorneys, representatives, or 
assigns, for use of premises known as commercial station, at Third and 
Sibley Streets, St. Paul, Minn. 


This amendment should be retained in the bill. 

The premises occupied by the commercial station of the St. 
Paul post office have been condemned, and the matter of rent 
and value of the property is now in the hands of the courts for 
solution, 

I am advised that the United States Attorney General’s office 
says that without this amendment the Government's case before 
the court will be prejudiced. By placing back into the bill the 
House amendment this prejudice will be prevented, 

A short statement of facts, as I gather them from the attorneys 
engaged in trying this case for the Government, is as follows: 

A certain Chicago crowd in some way ascertained that the 
Government in 1921, during the latter part of the Wilson admin- 
istration, wanted to build a post-office station adjacent to the 
Union Depot in St. Paul. This concern in its haste to secure 
the job paid $175,000 for a piece of property that was not worth 
more than $75,000. It then submitted a proposition to the Gov- 
ernment to build this building, which proposition was accepted, 
with a stipulated rental of $120,775 per year, and the owners 
immediately began the structure. The Government treated the 
building as private property and did not inspect during con- 
struction. When the city of St. Paul attempted to inspect, its 
inspectors were ordered off the premises and were told that 
this was a Government building and that the city of St. Paul 
had no jurisdiction. The original lease contained a clause to 
the effect that the Government might cancel at any time when 
it might wish to move into its own building upon giving 90 
days notice. The building was built and turned over to the 
Government in the fall of 1921. The lease was executed in 
accordance with the contract some time in the spring of 1922. 
The property owners induced the Post Office Department, by 
reducing the annual rental of $120,775 to $120,000 a year, to 
enter into a new lease for the remaining 16 years, with the can- 
cellation provision eliminated. Photostat copies of this second 
lease were made and used by the owners in selling stock 
amounting to $1,150,000 to the general public. The list of these 
stockholders the Government's attorneys so far have been unable 
to ascertain. A second issue of stock of $500,000 to $1,000,000 
was about to be issued when the Federal grand jury of Minne- 
sota began an investigation and the matter received an extraor- 
dinary amount of publicity. 

Some time after the grand jury report was made the United 
States Treasurer refused to pay any more rent. There is a suit 
now pending in the Court of Claims for a part of the accrued 
rent under the lease. After the Government's point was sus- 
tained by the court, that there was no further obligation to pay 
rent under the lease for the reasons given, the Government 
decided to take testimony in the Court of Claims suit and that 
testimony will be taken in a short time, as I understand it. 

In determining the value of this property in the condemna- 
tion proceedings, the Government's attorneys made a study of 
the value of the building which the Government is occupying 
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under the lease and found many defects. The major one was 
that the present building was erected upon old foundation walls 
that had been in use under a hotel building for about 40 years; 
that the old hotel building carried only about one-fourth of the 
weight of the presert building; that because of this great weight 
on the insufficient foundation the building has been in process 
of settling and sinking to such an extent that the building is in 
imminent state of collapse, and that for this reason it is unfit 
for occupancy and has no value at all. The owners claim that 
the building is sound and replacement value at this time is 
$530,000. The fact, as stated by the Government's attorneys, is 
that the real estate, which is the only thing of any value on the 
property, is not and for the last 15 years has not been worth 
more than $75,000. 

If the Senate should continue to refuse to concur in the House 
amendment in refusing to appropriate money to pay the current 
$120,000 annual rental stipulated in the lease, which has 12 
more years to run, it will stick the Government for $1,440,000. 
If it should be deemed in law that the appropriation to pay this 
rental with full knowledge of the fraud amounts to a ratifica- 
tion, this action alone of the Senate may convert the lease into 
a valid obligation, for there is a condition in the lease making 
the obligation to pay the rent subject to the condition that Con- 
gress shall make an appropriation to pay the rental. I want to 
emphasize—and this is the serious danger in leaving out of this 
bill the House amendment—that if Congress, with full knowl- 
edge of the fraud and irregularity in obtaining the lease, appro- 
priates money to pay the obligation of that lease, it may amount 
to a ratification of the lease contract. Therefore, in my opinion, 
the Senate should not take this chance and should put back 
into this appropriation bill the House amendment. It can do the 
owners of the building no harm, because their matter is already 
before the court for adjudication, but it can do Uncle Sam the 
harm of taking the chance of reaffirming this outrageous contract. 

The Government, through condemnation, is now the owner and 
in legal possession of this property; is ready to tear down the 
present building and to begin the erection of a new post-office 
building on the site of this leased property and other adjacent 
property to cost $2,700,000. 

The city of St. Paul and many of its citizens personally are very 
much interested in getting this building and having it started as 
early as possible. There has been a great deal of publicity on the 
subject, scattered through the last two years, and especially the 
last seven months, during the condemnation proceedings. 

It would be, it seems to me, negligence on the part of the 
Senate to in any way, either in part or in total, reratify this 
contract after the full light of day has been thrown upon it 
revealing the actual value of the property, which is $75,000. 

If as the Post Office Department testified in the hearings that 
6 per cent of the value of the property is an adequate return, 
then the value of this property would be $2,000,000, while the 
actual testimony shows the real value not to exceed $75,000. 

Assertion has been made that the United States must keep its 
agreements. The Supreme Court decided that we did not need 
to keep the Teapot Dome agreement, and it seems to me it would 
be wise for the Senate to make a decision now in keeping with 
this decision of the Supreme Court, and not blunder along and 
reratify this unconscionable lease. 

Are the people to keep on paying this unreasonable rental or 
pay the value of the property based upon that rental because 
somebody made a mistake? What is there to justify the Senate 
from withholding its hand in striking out this evident fraud 
upon the people of the United States. 

The appraisers appointed by the court, and if anything were 
inclined to give it every cent it would possibly hold under any 
strain of reasoning, valued it—real estate, building, and interior 
fixtures—as not to exceed $317,000. Three hundred and seven- 
teen thousand dollars at 6 per cent, as was testified was the rea- 
sonable rental value by the department, would equal $19,020 per 
year rent instead of $120,000. The Government has already paid 
in rent for this $317,000 outfit over a period of seven years about 
$800,000, so that if we make sure of no further payment upon 
this lease we will have paid reasonable rent of about $20,000 per 
year for something over 40 years, and Uncle Sam would still 
haye coming from the amount already paid over 30 years’ rent, 
so I can not see, Senators, how we are defrauding anyone except 
Uncle Sam if we do not agree to this House amendment. 

The estimate placed on the entire property—treal estate, build- 
ing, and fixtures—by the owners is $625,000, about one-fourth of 
the rent they are collecting. If 10 per cent were even allowed as 
rental it would be only about one-half of the amount that is 
collectible under the lease. 

The lease in question contains a clause that Congress shall 
make the necessary appropriation from year to year, and I am 
of the opinion that the effect of that provision in law is to 
render this lease one from year to year and nothing more. I am 
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informed that there are sufficient court decisions so holding, and 
these decisions were submitted to the lawyers trying this case 
by the Attorney General. We can not, as Senators, put our O. K. 
upon a payment of $120,000 per year upon a property valued at 
$300,000, and surely the people of this country have a right to 
look to the United States Senate for protection from this inde- 
fensible gouge, and it is up to the United States Senate to take 
no chances on prejudicing, by their action, the Government’s 
ease before the courts, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I will take only a few mo- 
ments on the pending amendment. 

The amendment striking out the House provision ought to be 
defeated. There should not be any more money paid on this 
post-office building in St. Paul. I stated the issue a while ago, 
and I think I stated it too mildly, notwithstanding what my 
friend from Colorado [Mr. Puirrs] had to say about it. I think 
the issue here is whether we are going to vote to condemn as 
flagrant a piece of dishonesty and corruption as has come to 
the notice of the Congress for a number of years, or whether 
we are going to condone that dishonesty and corruption. Keep- 
ing this House amendment in the bill condemns this iniquitous 
transaction. Striking out the amendment will, in my judgment, 
condone it. I have no doubt in the world what the Senate is 
going to do. When the roll shall be called Senators are not 
going to condone that corruption; and we are going to have the 
roll called on the question. A majority of members of the com- 
mittee went off on the idea that the department would not pay 
any further rent anyway, and that as there was a lawsuit about 
it, the House amendment ought to be left out. I can not agree 
that that course should be pursued. 

Let us see what the facts are. If I make a mistake, I hope 
anyone who knows that I have made a mistake will correct me. 
Some persons in Chicago, whose names are not important, found 
that a sub-post-office building was needed in St. Paul. They 
went there and bought a piece of property for $100,000 and 
issued bonds of $100,000 on it. They themselves invested no 
money in it; it was all a scheme to make the Government hold 
the bag and pay all the actual money. Then they came to 
Washington and made a contract with the postal officials of the 
Government to rent that property for post-office purposes. They 
had to put some improvements on the building, but those im- 
provements must have been exceedingly meager in view of the 
condition in which the building was found to be when an in- 
vestigation was had afterwards. However, some improvements 
were made to the building, and the owners obtained a 20-year 
contract with the Government, under which the Government 
agreed to pay $120,775 a year rental. 

What improvements were put on the building does not ap- 
pear, so far as the record which I have discloses; but later a 
jury of view found what the cash value of the property was, 
and it was found out to be only $317,000. On that basis of 
valuation under the contract, according to which the Goyern- 
ment is obligated to pay a rental of $120,775 a year for 20 
years, it is readily to be ascertained by a very simple calcula- 
tion that the Government in the aggregate will pay $2,415,500 
rental during the 20 years on a piece of property as to which the 
best that can be said for it is that it was valued at $317,000. 
In other words, during the first three years the Government 
virtually more than pays the value of the entire property. In 
still other words, the department pays 88 per cent rental on 
the actual value of this property. 

The first man who got the contract issued $750,000 of bonds 
on it, and sold them, and then disposed of his interest in the 
property itself. He must have netted as much as $400,000 on 
the transaction—a pretty nifty profit. When the second man 
came to investigate he found that there was a cancellation 
clause in the contract. He employed an attorney to come to 
Washington and make another contract with the Government, 
and in order to secure the elimination of the cancellation clause 
he agreed to reduce the rental $775 a year. The Government 
entered into that new contract. Why, no one seems to know. 
In other words, with all the facts before it, the Government 
entered into a 20-year noncancelable contract by which for a 
piece of property valued at $317,000 it agreed to pay $120,000 a 
year for a period of 20 years. 

What did the owners of the property do when they obtained 
the new contract? They went back home and issued $400,000 
more bonds, on the basis of getting the cancellation clause re- 
moved from the contract. This was, indeed, some high financ- 
ing, all at the expense of the Government. In other words, on 
the mere basis that they had gotten the cancellation clause 
eliminated from the contract, they issued more bonds to the 
amount of $400,000, making in all bonds to the amount of 
$1,150,000 issued on this property, which was valued by a jury 
of view in the city where it was located at $317,000. Think of 
the Government allowing its name and a contract into which 
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it entered to be dealt with in that way on the market. I know 
that some of my colleagues on the committee felt that, inas- 
much as the department was not going to pay any further rent, 
we ought to leave the matter with the department. I do not 
question the sincerity of those Senators, but I think it would 
be a mistake to leave such a matter to the department. 

By the way, it was such a good thing that the owners of the 
property were about to issue more bonds when the court inter- 
fered, and the Government undertook to find out what the value 
of the property was, and instituted a proceeding which brought 
out all the facts. 

Those are the plain facts of the case. 

Somebody said that they had made improvements on this 
property. My good friend from Ohio [Mr. Fess] did not say 
that in debate; he just said it to me as he passed along a few 
moments ago. For his benefit, and for the benefit of other 
Senators, I want to show what kind of a piece of property this 
3 feng shown by the report of the chief health officer of St. 

aul: 

I was surprised to find that this building, constructed not so many 
years ago, was entirely without a ventilating system. The only air 
brought in and out of these buildings is such as may be carried through 
windows that are entirely inadequate. In the basement there is prac- 
tically no ventilation except such as may be blown in from the outside 
on a windy day when the doors are left open. The toilets are improp- 
erly placed; the lunch room provided for the employees is ventilated 
from windows leading directly out on the street, so that when the wind 
blows all the dust and dirt of the street is wafted into this restaurant. 

I would say that the building, from a health standpoint, is absolutely 
constructed wrong, and is surely not a fit place for human beings to 
work in. As far as the other conditions are concerned, in which our 
bureau would be interested, would say that the walls and ceilings are 
dirty, and I know of no business house in our city that would tolerate 
such conditions, even without inspection on our part. 


That is the kind of building it is. It is not fit for any men 
or women to work in. The highest valuation that could be 
suggested on this property is $317,000, for which our Govern- 
ment is paying $120,000 a year rental. I say this whole trans- 
action is without parallel in dishonesty; it is reeking with cor- 
ruption ; and, in my judgment, no Senator ought to cast his vote 
on anything that might condone in any way, directly or indi- 
rectly, the taking over of this property. 

For these reasons I was opposed to the Senate committee’s 
amendment when it came up in the subcommittee and in the full 
committee, and reserved the right to oppose it on the floor 
of the Senate. I am not going to vote for any amendment 
which might be construed as a vote for any dishonest and cor- 
rupt transaction of this kind. 

But it is said that the matter is in the courts. If it is in 
the courts, the courts are going to do justice between the 
parties without regard to what the Congress does, The court 
will do its duty, in my judgment. All that it is necessary for us 
to do is to do our duty; and our duty is to frown down upon 
the whole thing. The only way it can be done is, when this 
amendment comes up, for Senators to vote “nay”; and I hope 
the vote will be unanimous. 

Even my good friend the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Puirrs], 
the Senator in charge of the bill, has said that there were many 
things about this transaction that he did not think were right, 
judging from this record; that there were suspicious circum- 
stances about the transaction that he did not approve. He did 
not defend it. He is not going to defend it. It can not be de- 
fended. He and the majority of the committee struck out the 
House amendment solely, as I understand, on the ground that 
the department was not going to make any other payments 
anyway. I think the Senate amendment ought to be with- 
drawn by the Senator in charge of the bill, and that the Sen- 
ate ought to go on record unanimously as being opposed to it; 
and I hope they will so vote unanimously. 

Mr. BLAINE obtained the floor. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Frazier in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Wisconsin yield to the Senator from 
Nebraska? 

Mr. BLAINE. I do. 

Mr. NORRIS. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield for that purpose? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Bing! Borah Connally 
Ashurst Black ratton Copeland 
Barkley Blaine Capper 


Dale Harrison Norbeck Smoot 
Dill Hastings Norris Steiwer 

-Fess Hatfield Nye Stephens 
Frazier Hayden Oddie Sullivan 
Georg He Overman Thomas, Idaho 
Gillett Helin Phipps Thomas, Okla. 
Glass Howell Pine Townsend 
Glenn Johnson Pittman Tramm 

ff ones Robinson, Ind. Tydings 

Goldsborough Kean Robsion, Ky Vandenberg 
Gould Kendrick all Walsh. Mass. 
Greene MeCulloch Sheppard Walsh, Mont, 
Grundy McKellar Shipstead Watson 
Hale MecNar. Shortridge Wheeler 
Harris Metca: Simmons 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-one Senators having 
answered to their names, there is a quorum present. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I desire first to express my 
appreciation to the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Purprs] for 
deferring action upon this amendment until this time. 

As this matter appears to me, it is far more vital to consider 
the question involved from a general standpoint than merely 
from the standpoint of this one particular lease. It is true that 
this lease raises an issue that affects the whole subject of 
Government leases for post offices, commercial postal ‘stations, 
and substations; but this lease is merely an example of that 
which has been going on for years in the Post Office Department, 
so I shall direct my remarks generally to that issue. 

It has been suggested, however, that there are innocent bond- 
holders whose property rights may be affected by a rejection of 
the committee’s amendment striking out the amendment offered 
and adopted in the House. It may be true that there are 
innocent bondholders whose property rights may be affected by 
the proposal. It may be true that the property rights of inno- 
cent men and women may be affected in relation to all the 
leases to which reference has been made, It is true that the 
individual’s rights are important, and ought to be respected 
in the proper manner, but not in the manner that has been 
proposed or suggested. If there has been general fraud and 
misrepresentation, even going to the extent of corruption, in 
connection with these Government leases for post-office purposes, 
then are we to continue to pay tribute to those who have de- 
frauded the Government because perchance there may be in- 
nocent bondholders? In my judgment, by such a course we 
should be condoning the offense; we should be parties to the 
corruption and fraud that has been charged of record in our 
courts and before certain departments of our Government. 

Let me say to the innocent bondholders, to the innocent men 
and women who have purchased some of these bonds, that when 
the proper times comes they will be at liberty to present their 
claims to the Congress of the United States and obtain redress. 
If the Government of the United States is morally responsible 
for whatever losses may befall them, Congress will not hesitate 
to make an appropriation for their relief. But that time has 
not arrived. It may never arrive. But if it does arrive, the 
whole history of our country indicates quite clearly that wher- 
ever the Government has been responsible through the negli- 
gence, fraud, or corruption of Government officials, so far as 
innocent men and women were affected, then the Congress of 
the United States has come to their rescue and made appro- 
priations based upon moral obligations. That is the course for 
the bondholders to pursue when they meet the eventuality of a 
loss. But this is no time for a consideration of that question. 

Now is the time to consider whether or not Congress is going 
to give its stamp of approval to a proceeding which reeks with 
corruption, with fraud, with misrepresentation, aye, and I am 
not so sure but that it leads right into the Post Office Depart- 
ment of the United States. There is every indication that the 
Post Office Department has either been a party to these frauds 
and corruption, or has been exceedingly negligent in the per- 
formance of its duty and its trusts. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Senator 
whether, in view of the fact that the contract which the Post 
Office Department entered into with the owners of this St. Paul 
property carries a proviso making the payment of the rent de- 
pendent upon appropriations of Congress, the Congress has not 
a graye, serious responsibility in connection with the retention 
of this item in the bill at this time? 

Mr. BLAINE. A most serious responsibility, and wherever 
the Congress of the United States has called to its attention a 
condition which involves fraud or involves corruption, then the 
responsibility rests with Congress to prevent by legislation a 
consummation or a continued consummation of that fraud and 
the debauchery and corruption or whatsoever offense may have 
been committed. P 

In the consideration of this matter I want to turn my atten- 
tion for a moment to the suggestion that the courts may deter- 
mine this question. The Court of Claims may determine the 
question, but the first matter to be considered is whether or not 
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the Attorney General’s department has been diligent in defend- 
ing the Government against this claim in the Court of Claims, 
Let us examine into that for just a moment. 

A claim has been filed against the Government, a case is 
being prosecuted in the Court of Claims on the very lease in 
question. Who represents the Government? The department 
of the Attorney General of the United States. What is the 
Government's defense? I will read the defense set up in the 
counterclaim filed by the Attorney General’s department, and 
then proceed to analyze the counterclaim as filed in the case. 

First, the Government alleges that the lease was made with- 
out advertising. The second, that the rental was so grossly in 
excess of value as to amount to fraud. Third, that the value 
of the premises was only $240,000, and that the rental value 
was only $24,000 yearly; and fourth, that during the period 
of the lease, and prior to March 1, 1928, the United States 
erroneously paid $288,000 in excess of reasonable value. 

Mr. President, if a diligent lawyer, in the private practice 
of the law, had a client in a situation similar to that of the 
Government of the United States in this case, making the 
allegations that are made in the counterclaim, that diligent 
lawyer would have pleaded as one of the causes of action in the 
counterclaim, facts which would justify the cancellation of, 
this lease, and thereby terminate the possibility of future fraud. 
But did the Attorney General's department do anything of the 
kind? No, no. There is no allegation, no prayer, no demand for 
the cancellation of this lease, which was admittedly conceived 
in fraud and has been carried out in fraud. All the Attorney 
General’s department proposes to do is to set up a defense 
against a portion of the rent. I repeat, a diligent Attorney 
General would have pleaded facts sufficient to bring about by 
judgment a cancellation of this lease. 

The time is not too late, however, for the institution of such 
an action. But is there one word or one suggestion from the 
Attorney General’s department that that is going to be the 
procedure in this case? No; there is no indication that such 
will be the procedure in the case. 

On the contrary, when this case was before the grand jury, 
or about the time the grand jury made its report, the Attorney 
General's department made certain that the assistant United 
States district attorney who had charge of this case before the 
grand jury would lose his job, and thereby cease his activity, 
which was an aggressive activity in behalf of his client, the 
Government of the United States. 

Mr. President, we are in this position, we are faced with 
these circumstances, if we are to approve this lease—and I 
am sure there is no one on the floor of the Senate who would 
have the temerity to defend the lease against the charge of 
being a fraudulent lease—then a legislative body has only one 
duty to perform under such circumstances. 

Innocent bondholders will be taken care of in the future. 
Crooks should be taken care of now by a refusal to compensate 
such crooks for their crookedness. 

Mr. President, I do not make these statements or these charges 
out of my own mouth; I am merely repeating that which is of 
official record in the United States district court, in the Budget 
Bureau’s records, in the records of the Comptroller General—yea, 
even in the records of the Post Office Department—and I shall 
proceed to review the official record as I find it to be. 

Let me say preliminary to that, however, that I have not ob- 
tained these records by any easy method. It has been neces- 
sary to resort to a subpceena by one of the committees of the 
Senate in order to have impounded the Post Office Department's 
records so that we might examine them. More than that, I 
have repeatedly solicited the Post Office Department for in- 
formation. On one excuse and another that information has been 
denied. So it has been necessary to seek other sources in order 
to ascertain the facts. 

I charge that the Post Office Department has been negligent 
in this ease. I would not hesitate on my honor to charge that 
the Postmaster General knows of the schemes that have been 
entered into by the original proponents of the fraud in this 
lease and of other frauds relating to other leases. 

Due to the extreme cost of the war, the Post Office Depart- 
ment or Congress, or both, found that the expenditures for 
building post offices were going to run into several million dol- 
lars. The Government was heavily in debt. It was therefore 
thought wise, under President Wilson’s administration, to rent 
or lease post offices, substations, and commercial postal stations. 

Pursuant to that policy, Congress made an authorization for 
that purpose, as I understand the history of it. Since then, in 
cities of over 50,000 population, there have been leased, in round 
numbers, 1,200 post-office buildings, or buildings for the use of 
aie pos Office Department, substations, and commercial postal 
stations, 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That policy does not apply generally to 
post-office buildings themselves. 

Mr. BLAINE. No. 

Mr. McKELLAR. But it was applied simply to substations 
or commercial stations. The Government now has post offices 
in all of the large cities and in most of the small ones; but this 
plan originated, as the Senator has said, I want to say to the 
Senator over my disapproval. I did not think it was wise at 
the time. The people who build these post offices, these sub- 
stations, and these commercial stations, usually get the entire 
cost of the station before the lease is half out. Great profits 
have been made by them, and the Government has had to pay 
several times as much as if the Government itself had con- 
structed the buildings and issued bonds against the cost of 
them. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I was not criticizing the policy 
entered upon, not at all. I am discussing the administration of 
the policy. I understand, as the Senator has suggested, that the 
policy of leasing buildings for post-office purposes applies gen- 
erally to commercial postal stations and substations, but it like- 
wise applies to post offices especially in the smaller cities, and 
also to some cities of an appreciable size, I think there is no 
difference of opinion on that proposition. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It applies to garages, too. The Govern- 
ment is now renting a great number of garages in various cities 
of the country at very large rentals. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. The Senator said that he thought the Post 
Office Department had been negligent. 

Mr. BLAINE. I think it has been worse than negligent. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. That is what I wanted to know. 

Mr. BLAINE. Yes; worse than negligent. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. How much worse? 

Mr. BLAINE. I shall read the record and then I am sure 
the Senator will be able to draw his own conclusions. 

Mr. President, I briefly outlined how the policy originated, 
but, as I said, I am not criticizing the policy. I personally 
would favor the Government constructing its own buildings, but 
we have the policy on our hands, due to the circumstances which 
I have outlined. 

I asked the Post Office Department for a statement concern- 
ing some 1,200 stations in cities of over 50,000 population. I 
wanted quite full and detailed information. The Post Office 
Department’s reply was that it would take 800 clerical hours 
to furnish me with the information. Probably it would take 
that long: I do not know. Iam rather of the impression, how- 
ever, that the suggestion constituted merely an excuse to avoid 
responsibility. I then began making application for informa- 
tion with respect to specific places and up to date I have received 
partial information as to 12 such stations. I assume it would 
be several months before any Member of the Senate would be 
able to receive full information. The records of the depart- 
ment are poorly kept. It seems that many of the records are 
deficient in information. There is no system. There are some 
of the substations as to which the Post Office Department can 
not even find a single file and in many of the files which the 
department has it is found that much valuable information is 
missing. 

For instance, I have in my possession three reports. Out of 
the 12 different stations as to which specific requests were made 
they were unable to give the value of the property of three of 
them. The answer was “The department has no figures,” and 
the annual rental in one of those cases amounted to $17,750. 
In a second-case the department said it had no figures as to the 
value of the property, and the same statement was made as to 
the third ease. That constituted one-fourth of the 12 cases upon 
which they made a report. If that is a fair example of the 
department’s manner of procuring information and having the 
information in the department files, then it seems to me that 
the Post Office Department, so far as its administrative features 
are concerned, ought to be materially revised. I thought we 
had had a business administration for eight long years. I know 
there is no business in the world which has accounts 5 
into the millions of dollars where valuable information coul 
not be obtained from the files of the office of that business. But 
that is not the basis of my complaint in this matter. 

The situation in St. Paul has been more or less investigated. 
A great many comments have been made upon it by various 
departments of the Government. First, I want to take up the 
grand jury investigation, of which there was a report made on 
March 7, 1928. The grand jury was directed by Judge Sanborn, 
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of the United States District Court for the District of Minne- 
sota, to investigate the alleged fraud in connection with the 
particular commercial postal station in St. Paul. There had 
come to the attention of that court sufficient information to 
justify the court in directing the grand jury to pursue a course 
of investigation. The grand jury made a report to the judge of 
the court on March 7, 1928. I want to read just a paragraph. 
This may be repeating some of the valuable information given 
by the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Nye], but it is taken 
from the report of the grand jury. 

The county assessor found that the land upon which the sta- 
tion was located was of the value of $150,000 and the building 
was of the valuation of $300,000. The county assessor’s report 
shows that in assessing these valuations he took into considera- 
tion the exorbitant rental demanded of the Government, so the 
county assessor gave ample leeway as to the valuation of the 
property. The grand jury found the value to be, of the land 
$90,000, of the buildings $150,000, of the fixtures $50,000, or a 
total of $290,000. 

I learned from a former public official who knew about the 
situation, who had put much time and effort upon the question, 
who had diligently endeavored to protect our Government, that 
the party involved in the matter paid $175,000 for the land. 
That might have been a fictitious value. We do not know. 
Whether the parties who sold the land to the individuals who 
were eventually interested in leasing the particular location of 
the Government were involved in the inception of the fraud, I 
do not know. I doubt whether anyone knows just to what 
extent we might trace the origin of the fraud which has been 
perpetrated in this case. 

Those who leased the property made some investment in it. 
I will come to that very shortly. I want to read now what the 
grand jury said about it. I have before me its report rendered 
March 7, 1928, from which I quote: 


We believe that it was only through fraud, misrepresentation, and 
corruption that the Government entered into the lease of April 8, 1922— 


That was the first lease. There was a second lease entered 
into in 1925— 


and more strongly do we think that there was misrepresentation, fraud, 
and corruption practiced to induce the Government to enter into the 
lease of March 11, 1925, since by that lease the Government surrendered 
its right to terminate the lease and get nothing of value in return 
therefor, 

Further quoting: 

We think the facts warrant the conclusion that fraud has been worked 
upon the Government and the public, and that in the various promotion 
schemes, past and prospective, connected with the property in question 
there has been gross misrepresentation as to value, and that the un- 
conscionable rents agreed to be paid under the two said leases have been 
taken full advantage of to the detriment of the public. We believe that 
fraud, misrepresentation, and corruption entered into the transaction 
from its very inception, and strongly recommend that the attention of 
the United States Department of Justice be called to the matter in 
question with a request that a certain inquiry be made to the end that 
the lease of March 11, 1925, be canceled, the public be protected, and 
that those guilty of perpetrating fraud upon the Government and the 
public be prosecuted. 


Now, the question has arisen whether or not an indictment 
was returned against anyone. The answer to that question is 
that there was no indictment returned against anyone. The 
grand jury found itself in practically the same situation as that 
in which I found myself—unable to get the assistance of the 
departments of the Government, who ought voluntarily and will- 
ingly to have submitted records and evidence to the grand jury. 
The grand jury could not go to Chicago. The grand jury could 
not go to Columbus, Ohio. The grand jury could not go to 
Cleveland, Ohio. The grand jury could not come to Washington, 
D. C. The grand jury could sit only in the district in which it 
was convened by the court. Yet the Post Office Department and 
the Department of Justice knew that a grand jury investigation 
was being had. Did either one of those departments volunteer 
a single bit of information to the grand jury? No! Both de- 
partments sat silently by. Is that diligence on the part of an 
arm of the Government in protecting the Government? No! It 
is nothing short of culpable negligence; culpable negligence 
against which, perhaps, an indictment can not be brought, but 
culpable negligence against the people of the United States. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. Presiden’ 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. GLENN. I am quite sure the Senator from Wisconsin 
desires to be correct in his statements as to the law. I am won- 
dering upon what theory of law he bases the statement he makes 
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so emphatically that a Federal grand jury investigating this 
matter sitting at St. Paul had no authority to subpoena witnesses 
from other States? 

Mr. BLAINE. My answer to the Senator is that a grand jury 
sitting at St. Paul can not go out and from the air obtain infor- 
mation. The grand jury were entitled to that information from 
the Post Office Department, and it should have been rendered 
voluntarily. . 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield there? 

Mr. BLAINE. Must the courts, must grand juries, must citi- 
zens fight in order to compel a department of the Government 
to do its duty? 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield further? 

Mr. BLAINE. Whom could the grand jury subpena? What 
information did it have upon which it could base a subpœna? 
The Senator does not need to be so concerned about this phase 
of the matter. He is quite familiar with the impossibilities of 
obtaining evidence when the parties involved want to suppress 
that evidence, and particularly when one of the parties is a 
department of the Goyernment, I hope the Senator will not 
become so wrought up—— 

Mr. GLENN. If anyone is wrought up, I think it is the 
Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. BLAINE. Because of my failure sooner to yield to the 
Senator. I now yield. 

Mr. GLENN. I simply asked the Senator a question for the 
purpose of obtaining information; I did not ask for any de- 
nunciation or anything of that kind. I understand the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin to state emphatically a moment ago that 
the grand jury sitting in St. Paul, under the law, had no 
authority to cross the State line and go into other States and 
subpena witnesses. I do not care to argue whether or not the 
transaction in question is fraudulent, but I do think in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, going out to all the country, the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin desires that the correct law of the situa- 
tion be stated. 

Mr. BLAINE, Mr. President 

Mr. GLENN. Just a moment. I understand the law to be 
that a Federal grand jury can subpœna witnesses from States 
other than that in which it sits. Is not that the law? 

Mr. BLAINE. I appreciate that a Federal grand jury could 
have subpeenaed the Senator from Illinois; that it could have 
subpeenaed any party to the contract. 

Mr. GLENN. But that is not what the Senator said a moment 


ago. 

Mr. BLAINE. Up to March 7, 1928, I repeat, the Post Office 
Department did not give any assistance to the grand jury sit- 
ting in Minnesota. Shortly after that, permit me to advise 
the Senator from Illinois, the grand jury expired by operation 
of law; it had then no right to go anywhere or to subpena any 
witnesses, 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. GLENN. I desire to say to the Senator from Wisconsin 
that I have no more interest in this matter than has any other 
Senator, except that I have been asked by certain innocent hold- 
ers of these bonds about this matter; and, further, the trustees 
for this bond issue are reputable people of Illinois. One is Gen. 
Abel Davis, who was a general in the late war, and I think I 
may truthfully say no citizen m Chicago stands any higher. 
The cotrustee is the Chicago Title & Trust Co., which is one 
of our leading financial institutions. That is my only interest 
in the matter at this time. 

Mr. BLAINE. I should like to inquire if the Senator was on 
the floor when I opened my remarks? 

Mr. GLENN. I was not present at the time the Senator 
opened his remarks, 

Mr. BLAINE. Then, I seriously suggest to the Senator that 
it is not quite fair to a Senator who is endeavoring to state 
the facts in a case of this kind for a Senator to absent himself 
at a time when those facts are being stated and then take the 
time and the attention of the Senate to ask questions which have 
been answered earlier in the debate. 

Mr. GLENN. I certainly shall not do so. 

Mr. BLAINE. I know the Senator from Illinois is very much 
interested—he has said so—in the so-called “innocent bond- 
holders”; but, Mr. President, permit me to repeat what I said. 
The time is not here, it is not now, to seek a defense of these 
corruptionists in the name of the bondholders. 

Mr. GLENN. Let me say that I am not trying to defend 
corruptionists, either. 
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Mr. BLAINE. Let me say to the Senator that when those 
“innocent bondholders ” meet with a loss, let them come to the 
Congress of the United States and obtain relief to which they 
will be entitled upon the ground of a moral obligation of the 
Government where its departments and its officials have been 
negligent in the administration of the laws of the Government 
to the detriment of private citizens. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. GLENN. Did the Senator from Wisconsin intend to con- 
yey the impression that the Senator from Illinois was engaged 
in defending or interested in defending corruption? 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, the Senator from Wisconsin 
made no such suggestion at all. I would not make such a sug- 
gestion respecting the Senator from Illinois; I have too much 
regard for him. I would not make such a suggestion with re- 
spect to any Senator, and I hope the Senator from Illinois does 
not have the idea that I would haye suggested any such motive 
on the part of himself or any other Senator. 

Mr. GLENN. I appreciate the Senator's statement. 

Mr. BLAINE. And I trust that his question was not prompted 
by his entertaining any such opinion. 

Mr. GLENN. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, the grand jury went out of 
existence. One of the questions involved is whether or not 
the statute of limitations had run. It is difficult for me to as- 
certain just when the statute of limitations had expired or 
when it terminated the right to prosecute, because I do not 
have information as to when the last bonds were sold under the 
second lease. The statute of limitations, perhaps, did not under 
any circumstances operate until either the latter part of 
June or the ist day of August, 1928, so far as I can learn from 
a report made by the Attorney General’s department, a copy 
of which was sent me to-day, April 8, 1930. 

Now, let us pursue some of these official records a little 
further. I have here a report made to the chief of investi- 
gation by certain post-office inspectors. This report was in the 
files of the Post Office Department on or about—note the date— 
October 2, 1923. The Postmaster General at that time, as I 
recall, was Mr. New. The report was made on October 2, 1923, 
and the presumption is that it was filed shortly after it was 
made, and probably on the same day. Now, let us see to what 
extent the Post Office Department was informed. In that report 
the inspector said: 

Information so far obtained seems to indicate that the rent paid for 
the commercial station post-office building, St. Paul, Minn., is unreason- 
able, and that there was collusion connected with the purchase of the 
land, its selection as a site for the commercial station, and its lease 
to the Government at $120,775 per annum. 


The Post Office Department in 1923 had the information from 
its own agents that there was collusion connected with the pur- 
chase of the land, with the selection as site for the commer- 
cial station, and with its lease to the Government of the United 
States; the Post Office Department was put on notice not later 
than 1923, in the month of October; and yet the Post Offiee 
Department has done nothing to protect the Government it is 
presumed to serve. The Post Office Department had the report 
of the grand jury, and that report was conveyed to the Post 
Office Department on June 22, 1928. The Post Office Depart- 
ment, after the report from which I have read an excerpt was 
submitted, made the second lease. It was at that time in pos- 
session of knowledge of the fraud in connection with the land 
purchased, in connection with its selection as the site, and in 
connection with the amount of rental, It was put on notice by 
its own agents. 

Mr. President, is there anything in the record of this Govern- 
ment that damns a department to any greater extent for negli- 
gence, if not criminal negligence, than executing a lease under 
such circumstances as the second lease was executed? The 
second lease was executed, as I have indicated, in 1925. Then 
was the time when the cancellation provision in the original 
lease was eliminated, and it was made noncancelable. 

I want to say, Mr. President, that every record in this case, 
every fact in this case earmarks the Post Office Department 
with a knowledge of the frand, with the knowledge of the cor- 
ruption, if not actual participation therein. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to ask the Senator for information a 
question which has been asked me several times to-day since 
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this discussion has been under way. While I thought I knew 
the answer, it is very possible that I am mistaken as to what 
the law is. Is there a general statute requiring the Post Office 
Department, in leasing property for post-office purposes, to in- 
clude in the lease a cancellation clause? Is there any general 
statute on that subject? 

Mr. BLAINE. I have not gone into that question, because 
my attention was directed entirely to these points that were so 
patent that I did not consider other phases of the matter. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to say to the Senator that I was 
under the impression that there was such a statute, but I have 
not looked it up with that particular question in view. It is 
quite material here, it seems to me, to know whether there is 
such a statute. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I want to pursue the course 
which I have mapped out for myself in this matter. I shall not 
discuss any technicality. I am going to put before the Senate 
the matters of record. The Senate then will have possession of 
the facts. I know they have been deeply buried; and those who 
deeply buried them knew how damaging they are—another ear- 
= that gives this matter the character of fraud and corrup- 

on. 

Mr. President, whenever a governmental department sup- 
presses, withholds, buries records, the country knows that that 
is the method by which evidence of crime is buried. 

Now, let us see what the Director of the Budget and the 
Comptroller General have to say on this subject. 

I have here a memorandum made to the Comptroller General, 
and I desire to quote from that report. This report is on the 
commercial station, St. Paul; the Quincy Station, Chicago; 
Station D, Chicago; United States Parcel Post Station, Cleve- 
land ; United States Postal Service Station garage, Los Angeles; 
Arcade Station, Los Angeles. I will read only the part with 
reference to the St. Paul station. I quote from the report: 


Tt was stated that before the lease for the property at St. Paul was 
finally executed, representations by St. Paul business men were made to 
the then Postmaster General relative to the unconscionable character of 
the lease proposed to be entered into. It is stated that the Postmaster 
General, after investigation, concluded that the matter had gone too far 
to stop the execution of the lease. The facts stated in these papers, 
page 89, report of December 12, indicate the necessity for exercising 
extreme care in handling these cases. 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, what year was that? 

Mr. BLAINE. I do not know. The report does not give the 
year. I am reading verbatim. I have the date of the report. 
The date of the report is December 17, 1923. ‘This is a memo- 
randum to the Comptroller General by Mr. Smith, chief of inves- 


tigations: 


Under no circumstances, in my opinion, should the papers or state- 
ments contained therein be referred to the Post Office Department. 


This report was in the files of the Post Office Department 
which I obtained under subpœna not against the Post Office 
Department but against a Member of the other House who had 
possession of that file, and who was threatened by the Attorney 
General's department that a secret-service agent of that de- 
partment would take possession of those files. To protect that 
Member a subpæna was issued by a committee of the Senate, 
and we impounded these files; and this report was found in 
those files—the Post Office Department files. These files were 
accessible to the Department of Justice; in fact, they had been 
obtained by the Member of Congress from the Department of 
Justice, the Department of Justice having obtained the files 
from the Post Office Department. So there is no mistaking the 
fact that all of this information was in the hands of the Post 
Office Department and the Department of Justice. 

Mr. WHEELER. Do I understand that the Department of 
Justice threatened a Member of Congress with taking these 
papers away from him? 

Mr. BLAINE. They threatened to send one of their agents 
down to repossess these files. I do not know whether that could 
be called a threat or not; but they have inquired as to the 
purpose for which we were impounding these files, and by 
what right we were impounding them. Ah! Their anxiety to 
repossess these files is the anxiety of those who know they are 
in the wrong. 

This report says: 


Under no circumstances, in my opinion, should the papers or state- 
ments contained therein be referred to the Post Office Department, nor 
should any attempt be made, unless further facts develop, to institute 
criminal proceedings. The one recourse that appears available and 
should be followed as fully as possible is to interest one or more honest, 
impartial, and influential members of the Committee on Appropriations 
to make their own investigation in connection with the hearings on 
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appropriations, and endeavor, in connection with the passage of the 
appropriation acts, to fix the rentals of these— 


Not only this one, but all those I mentioned— 


the rentals of these and any other buildings which may be leased at a 
rate which will be reasonable as compared with the reasonable cost or 
value of the buildings concerned. 


That is the Comptroller General’s memorandum. 


The leases entered into, so far as I bave examined them, contain a 
provision which would give Congress the right to fix the rental, Before 
these leases are entered into the Bureau of the Budget apparently is 
Tequested to approye the project, but it seems to be evident that no 
adequate examination is made on the ground. If possible, there should 
be inserted in the appropriation acts— 


This report was made in December, 1923— 


a provision for an entirely Independent investigation before a lease of 
the nature of those referred to is entered into. 


That is the view taken of this matter and other matters in 
connection with these leases by the Comptroller General’s office. 

I have a report made by R. G. Griggs and Robert Lewis, 
post-office inspectors. That report was made, as I understand, 
June 29, 1928. There is something suspicious about this report. 
I have examined the several pages, and I find that many of 
these pages have been thumbed and thumbed a great deal, and 
the pages so thumbed are somewhat smeared from handling 
and the dust from the desks; but I find it significant that there 
are at least three pages in that report that bear the typewritten 
characters of a different typewriting machine than the pages to 
which I have referred as having been thumbed. That is sig- 
nificant because any careful examination of these files will 
convince any man that there has been a substitution; and these 
post-office inspectors, no doubt, toned down their report. But, 
even if it were toned down, even then the report is sufficient 
to bring about a condemnation of the administration of the law 
with respect to these leases. 


9. The method of financing at the time of the renewal of the lease 
was unnecessary, unethical, and, in our opinion, improper, in that 
Jacob Kulp received great financial returns for practically no invest- 
ment on his part. 


I do not believe it was the report made by the inspectors. It 
is a report on general conclusions which indicates that some one 
nies up commanded a report that would exeuse those who are 

er up. 

Moreover, Mr. President, the second lease never was sub- 
mitted to an organization I think known as the Federal Real 
Estate Board. I am not certain that that is the exact name of 
that organization, but it is a public organization. The Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. Suipsreap] informs me that it was 
formed under the Budget. This lease never was submitted to 
that board. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I believe the record will 
show—at least, that is my information—that the second lease 
never was presented to Mr. McCarl, the Comptroller General, 
for his approval. The second lease should haye been submitted 
to the Comptroller General for his approval; and my informa- 
tion is that it was not so submitted. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I have information on that sub- 
ject. It is a question in my mind whether or not I am justi- 
fied in giving the Senate that information. 

My own conscience compels me to do it, since the Senator 
has made the suggestion. A certain influential politician in 
this country came to Washington, who, it is claimed—and I 
think the reports will justify what I am about to say—informed 
the Postmaster General that he had gone to General McCarl 
and obtained his approval. If he went to General McCarl and 
obtained his approval, there is no such approval on record, 
either in the Post Office Department or in the Comptroller 
General’s department. Moreover, that is not the way General 
McCarl operates. I doubt if there is a Member of Congress, I 
know there is no member of a single administrative department 
of this Government, who can go to General McCarl and obtain 
from him an approval over the teacup or the lunch board, or by 
any back-door methods. My own opinion is that General 
McCarl does not do business in that way, and did not do busi- 
ness in that way in this particular case. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to say to the Senator that there is 
not a Member of this body who has known Mr. McCarl as long 
as I have. He grew up in my home town. I brought him to 
Washington as my private secretary. He was with me before 
I came to the Senate, while I was still in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. I concur in what the Senator has said. It would 
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require positive proof to cause me to think for a moment that 
Mr. McCarl would be guilty of any dishonorable act. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, I want 
to make the same statement with reference to Mr. McCarl, He 
was my secretary for six years, I having taken him from the 
office of the Senator from Nebraska. He was acting as secre- 
tary to the congressional committee while I was the chairman, 
for six years, and continued as such until he was made Comp- 
troller General under the law which was enacted. My opinion 
is that these matters are not presented to General McCarl before 
they are put in operation; I think they come to him for adjust- 
ment when any payment is to be made. But any suggestion 
from any source that anyone could get some special favor from 
General McCarl that is not within the limits of the law, I 
resent, because he is not that sort of a man. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, permit me to suggest at this 
point that the information I gave, I want to advise the Senate, 
is hearsay. It is made, however, by a gentleman who claims 
to know the facts, who was an official of this Government, who 
was a diligent official, diligent in the performance of his duty 
in connection with this very lease. 

The person, however, who, it is understood, had gone to Gen- 
eral MeCarl, informed the Postmaster General that he had gone 
to General McCarl. That individual is now deceased—we can 
not call him—but I think, independent of that, the information 
which I have given the Senate is correct, and representation was 
made to the Postmaster General that General McCarl had ap- 
proved of it. As I recall the information as it came to me, the 
Postmaster General said that he would not undertake this propo- 
sition until it was approved by General McCarl. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I am not trying to cast any 
reflection on the Senator’s information. As I understand it, as 
far as Mr. McCarl is concerned, the Senator and I are in com- 
plete accord. 

Mr. BLAINE. Absolutely. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator is not trying to cast any reflec- 
tion on Mr. McCarl. 

Mr. BLAINE. Indeed not. I understand that General Mc- 
Carl said that he did not do official business over the teacup, 
when this matter was discussed with him, and that he did not 
have any conversation with anyone about it, and I accept Gen- 
eral McCarl’s statement as the truth. In fact, I have no doubt 
about it. 

Mr, SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, there might be some mis- 
understanding, in view of the fact that Mr. McCarl’s name has 
been brought into this discussion. I brought it into the dis- 
cussion for the purpose of making this statement, that the 
records did not show that he had approved the lease, as had 
been claimed. There is nothing in the record to show that Mr. 
McCarl had approved this lease at any time. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I am entirely willing to dis- 
regard that situation and take the record as we have it, I mean 
the official record, not the statement of any former official. I 
am not referring now to General McCarl, but I am referring 
to official evidence filed with the Post Office Department. 

I want to read what the post-office inspector said about this 
property in this very report of June 29. 

The financing of the second lease: 


Amount of bond issue, first mortgage. $850, 000, 00 
Beeand mere ee a ee 300, 000. 00 

MAE E Fae a ee sas A VSS St SERS HEN Bie es at ade ee 1, 150, 000. 00 

Disposition of the proceeds: 

Outstanding bonds called „„ $665, 000. 00 
Promit on bonds Called 2 . 12, 400. 00 
Interest due on bonds called - 31, 972. 55 
Paid Loeb, Cowing & Investors’ Co. 5 property interests- 179. 000. 00 
Commissions, expenses, and legal fees 183, 401. 50 
Taine) belts Se a eee 12, 223. 84 
TTT!!! E E a ee Se 66, 002. 11 

Making ed, 2 1. 150. 000. 00 


Further quoting from the report: 
Jacob Kulp received a commission of $90,000. 


The Post Office Department has had this information. 
now quoting from their files. 

Jacob Kulp received a commission of $90,000, or 30 per cent, 
on underwriting the $300,000 second-mortgage bond issue. P. W. 
Chapman & Co. received $68,000, or 8 per cent, on the under- 
writing of the issue of first-mortgage bonds, 

Attorneys’ fees were $21,000, of which Attorney Good received 
$10,000. 

The $66,002.11 balance is still in the possession of the Com- 
mercial Station Post Office (Inc.). That is not all the informa- 
tion the Post Office Department has. I want to read further, 


I am 
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Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Does the Senator mean they had this 
information before they made the second lease? 

Mr. BLAINE. Not before they made the second lease, no; 
not the information I have just read. At some time they had 
the essential information, certainly. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. When? 

Mr, BLAINE. They have had it from the beginning of this 
operation; at least from December, 1923. They began with the 
first-mortgage bonds; what was the amount, $750,000? 

Mr, SHIPSTEAD. Yes; $750,000. 

Mr. BLAINE. They knew all about that. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. What I want made clear is, was this in- 
formation in the hands of the Post Office Department when it 
made the second lease? 

Mr. BLAINE. Not this report. 

Mr. SHIPSTHAD. What date does that report bear? 

Mr. BLAINE. June 29, 1928, this report was in the depart- 
ment’s possession, but largely the essential information con- 
tained in the report was within the knowledge of the Postmaster 
General or his assistants. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, the Senator said a mo- 
ment ago, as I understood him, and the Senator from North 
Dakota this morning made the statement, that a prominent 
lawyer and politician had been down here to get this lease 
changed. I think it is only fair to the Senate that we should 
have the name of that prominent lawyer and politician who 
came down here and influenced the department in getting this 
lease through in this shape. 

Mr. BLAINE. The report to the Post Office Department by 
Messrs. Griggs and Lewis states that attorney's fees were over 
$21,000, of which Attorney Good received $10,000. 

Mr. WHEELER. That is the former Secretary of War, Mr. 
Good? 

Mr. BLAINE. I am just quoting what the report says. Of 
course the Post Office Department had a great deal of this infor- 
mation before the second lease was made. I have read excerpts 
from the report made in 1923. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. At any rate, they must have had enough 
information when they made the second lease to convince them 
that they were dealing with crooks, and they dealt with them 
again? 

Mr. BLAINE. The Post Office Department had full informa- 
tion on the essential facts when it made the second lease. 
There is no question about that. I do not believe the Post 
Office Department would deny it. 

I might suggest that on October 2, 1923, they had the infor- 
mation as to the valuation of this land as made by the asses- 
sors, This was in 1923. The second lease was made in 1925. 
They had the information that the ground had been assessed 
at $150,000, the building at $300,000. They had the informa- 
tion that the outstanding bonds amounted to $750,000, issued 
on the commercial station, United States post-office building. 
That is all in the report of 1923. They had the information as 
to what they assumed was to be the value. I will read a part 
of that report. 


Finally the assessor continued— 


This assessor is reporting to post-office inspectors, who filed 
a report to the Post Office Department on or about October 2, 
1923. 


Yeh eB AE Gs PATE Pee Pr neg ye Foye by aE A yee en ek A $150, 000 
Highs AD TTR UD ED ESE SISA RADI SS Die SOc Seb) Lavigne Nutmeg AA Rea 300, 000 
SOR Ry PLR CLONE ent A T ee ee ee 48, 0 
r . ca Ue ee a 498, 000 
He said— 


That is, the assessor said— 


the land cost the present owners $175,000 or $180,000, which latter 
figure included the cost of wrecking a building. 


So that the Post Office Department had the information as to 
what this land was worth and what the building was worth. 

Mr. President, the Post Office Department has had some more 
information. Before I read that, however, I want to take up 
what the Budget said about this matter. On March 17, 1930, 
in a letter addressed to a Member of the House of Representa- 
tives by the Director of the Budget, speaking of the particular 
property in question, the St. Paul station, he said: 


Had the Postmaster General requested in his estimate for the fiscal 
year 1931 language forbidding in specific terms that any part of the 
appropriation for post-office rentals should be used in the payment of 
rents for commercial stations, I would have recommended its inclusion 
in the Budget for that year. Moreover, if the order of the court giving 
the United States possession of the property under condemnation pro- 
ceedings had been made prior to the date the Budget for 1931 was 
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transmitted to Congress as required by law, namely, December 2, 1928, 
I have every reason to assume that the Postmaster General would not 
have made provision for the rents in its estimates. If he had, and had 
this bureau been advised of all the facts in the case as they now exist, 
I would have brought the matter to the attention of the Postmaster 
General for the purpose of effecting a corresponding reduction in the 
estimates and would have raised the question of the desirability of in- 
serting in the text of the estimate a specific provision that no part of 
the funds should be used for the payment of rents for the property 
in question. 


So the Director of the Budget recognized the impropriety 
of including any sum for the payment of rental in this fraudu- 
lent transaction. There are more of these official records. 

Mr. President, I am informed from the most reliable sources 
that the man Kulp only a few years ago was a very poor man. 
I am informed that to-day, through the benefactions of de- 
Unquent Postmasters General, he has amassed a fortune, and 
all at the exj@nse of the taxpayers of the United States, Even 
in the days when the President of the United States is making 
a plea to Congress to keep down appropriations the committee 
recommends that we do not withhold money which is in the 
nature of graft. ` 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Georce in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Wisconsin yield to the Senator from 
Colorado? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. PHIPPS. The remark the Senator from Wisconsin has 
just made is difficult to credit. Certainly the committee is not 
recommending anything of that sort whatever. The committee 
is not recommending any payment for rental of the St. Paul 
commercial station post office. That has been definitely stated 
here several times. 

Mr. BLAINE. I have eyes, and can see; I have read, and 
I can understand. I say, Mr. President, that there are two 
ways of doing a thing of this sort. One way is frankly and 
squarely to say, “Not one single red cent shall be paid upon 
this lease conceived in fraud.” The other way, of course, is 
to say exactly what the Senator from Colorado has just said. 

Mr. PHIPPS. The committee is following the advice and the 
recommendation not only of the Post Office Department but of 
the Attorney General of the United States. The whole matter 
goes to conference, but that is immaterial. The House put the 
language into the bill. The Senate committee by majority vote 
did not accept it. We have reported an amendment to strike it 
out, and it is up for debate and for decision of the Senate, 
The pending question is, Shall the action of the committee in 
rejecting the House provision be sustained or shall the Senate 
committee amendment be adopted? It is for the Senate to de- 
cide by vote. I do not think the Senator really meant to inti- 
mate that the Senate Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads 
is favoring the payment of rentals on this building or any 
rental on any building that it did not feel could be justified. 

Mr. BLAINE. I thank the Senator from Colorado for the 
very elucidating statement in connection with the status of the 
amendment now before the Senate. I rather resent, however, 
his imputation that I am so dumb as not to know that status 
before he made his statement. It is so clear that that is the 
situation that I ought to advise the Senator that almost anyone 
could understand the status of the amendment is just what the 
Senator said. 

But that does not have anything to do with the lease which 
was conceived in fraud. The committee amendment leaves the 
matter open, so that the fraud may be condoned and perpetu- 
ated. There is nothing from the committee, and the Senator 
from Colorado has not said anything that suggests that this 
matter shall go no further. The committee leaves it wholly 
within the power of the administrative department of the Goy- 
ernment which has been negligent and derelict in its duty to 
pay $120,000 annual rental. 

Oh, the Senator may say, “ We have proposed to reduce the 
appropriation $60,000 for the fiscal year so the department 
can only pay one-half of that amount.” Let me say to the Sen- 
ator that the administration of this fund is in the hands of the 
Postmaster General and he can pay the whole $120,000 out of 
the $18,000,000 appropriation. 

Mr. PHIPPS. The Senator may not have heard my state- 
ment this morning. The Post Office Department is on record 
that it will not in any event use any of the money appropri- 
ated this year for the payment of rentals for the commercial 
station post office at St. Paul 

Mr. BLAINE. I heard the statement. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Then why should the Senator try to intimate 
that the committee is trying in a covert way 
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when that-is not the case whatever? The situation has been 
fairly and plainly stated. The case involving the lease is pend- 
ing in the court for decision. The Post Office Department has 
not paid 1 cent of rental on the building in question since 
March, 1928, which payment then was for the February rent. 

Mr. BLAINE. Of course, the Senator knows that a statement 
made by a public official is not the law. It has no force. It 
has no effect. The present Postmaster General may pass away 
or retire and another Postmaster General come in his place. 
Why is Congress going to leave to the Post Office Department 
the determination of this question when since 1923 the Post 
Office Department has been paying this rent regularly up to the 
time stated by the Senator from Colorado? Five years’ pay- 
ment has been made on a lease which is, in my opinion, admit- 
tedly a fraudulent lease and ought to be canceled, and yet the 
Senator from Colorado pleads to leave the matter to the same 
department to determine further. It does not seem to me that 
such a course is justifiable. 

Mr. PHIPPS. The Senator can put his own interpretation 
on my remarks, but he should not put statements in the Recorp 
which he knows are incorrect. I have stated plainly that the 
case is in the court for determination. The Post Office Depart- 
ment is on record that it will not use any of this money to pay 
rental on the building in question, and it has not been paying 
rental on it for several years. I am not speaking for myself 
alone. I have said to the Senator that a majority of the com- 
mittee took the view of this matter, in which I concurred, that 
it is not the province of the Senate to do anything that might 
influence the decision of the question when the case comes be- 
fore the court for determination. The Senator can make any 
remarks he chooses. He can put his own interpretation upon 
my statement. I do not care to interrupt any further. 

Mr. BLAINE. I am yery happy to be interrupted, but I am 
sure the Senator will not say that the Postmaster General has 
not been paying this rent all the time up to 1928. Am I put- 
ting a misinterpretation upon the Senator’s remarks when I 
make that declaration of fact? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I want to say that I was one of the mi- 
nority of the committee that voted against the majority on this 
matter. However, every member of the committee without ex- 
ception believes that this was a fraudulent contract and that 
there has been corruption and theft. 

The attorney for the bondholders came before our committee 
and impressed some of the members that we ought not to take 
any action which might prejudice his case in court. That did 
not have any effect upon me, but it did upon some members of 
the committee who now argue that way. The members of the 
committee were unanimous in the opinion that this was a 
fraudulent contract. The Postmaster General came before us 
and told us he intended to pay no more money for rental of 
this property. Some members of the committee were moved by 
that statement, but it did not move me. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I appreciate the statement made 
by the able Senator from North Carolina. His viewpoint of the 
matter indicates very clearly that he does not propose to sur- 
render the duty and obligation of the Senate or of the Congress, 

At the opening of my remarks I pointed out that, in the case 
before the Court of Claims, in the counter claim filed by the 
Government there is no prayer or demand for a cancellation of 
the lease. There has been no effort made by the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s office to bring an action to declare null and void the lease 
in question or to ask for the cancellation of the lease. The 
Court of Claims can only fix the amount of rental that the Gov- 
ernment sheuld justly pay. I doubt very much if under the 
pleadings in the case the Court of Claims is going to fix a lower 
rental when the Government does not make the claim that the 
lease is fraudulent and should be canceled. 

Think of the peculiar situation in which the court is going to 
be placed. Here is a litigant claiming that a lease is fraudulent, 
and asking not only for a reduction of the rent but a continuation 
of the fraudulent lease. Is that counterclaim made in good faith 
under those circumstances? Is it a bona fide counterclaim? 
Does the Department of Justice intend to pursue that litigation 
through to the end and have the lease terminated? The only 
answer that can be made is that it does not, if we may judge 
its future course of conduct by its past actions. 

Should the Senate appropriate a sufficient amount of money to 
the Postmaster General to enable him to pay any portion of this 
lease in the face of the official records which I have laid before 
the Senate? 

Mr. President, heaped upon all this official record is another 
record, which I wish to read. In addition to these facts there 
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has entered into this case an attempt at bribery. Responsible 
officers of this Government have been approached by improper 
means. I have here taken from the post office files a letter 
dated June 6, 1928, addressed to R. S. Griggs and Robert Lewis, 
post-office inspectors, Washington, D. C.: 


My Dear Sins— 


This letter was written by C. H. Clarahan, inspector in charge, 
an official of the Post Office Department, reporting to the post- 
office inspectors. I will quote from his letter: 


This morning I received your letter of the 15th instant, stating it is 
your understanding that I informed Mr. John K. Fesler, assistant 
United States attorney at St. Paul, Minn., that Jacob Kulp had told me 
that if I made a favorable report on commercial station, St. Paul, 
Minn., he would see to it that I was promoted. The facts are as 
follows: 

After R. B. Mundelle, late inspector in charge, and I had completed 
our investigation and had gone to Washington with our report we 
were in consultation about commercial station with Mr. Spilman and 
Mr. Jacob Kulp in a room adjoining that used by the superintendent 
of the post office service. In some way Mr. Spilman left the room 
and Mr. Kulp and I were left alone. 


Mr. Spilman was one of the officials of the Post Office De- 
partment, I do not know just what position he held. However, 
he left the room, according to this letter. 


Kulp asked me about my rank, and then told me that he had con- 
siderable influence, and he was going to see to it that I was promoted to 
inspector in charge. I had never met Mr. Kulp before, and he could 
have no legitimate reason for favoring any promotion for me. His 
manner and the circumstances surrounding it were such that I imme- 
diately understood he was trying to influence me to make a favorable 
report on his proposition. I told him I did not want him to do anything 
whatever toward securing any advancement for me, and as soon as 
the interview with him and Mr. Spilman was ended I went at once 
to Mr. Rush D. Simmons, then chief inspeetor, and told him of the 
occurrence and that I did not want him to pay any attention to anything 
Kulp or any of his friends might say to him in my behalf. 

The report to Mr. Simmons was made verbally. I can not fix the 
date except to say that it must have been within two weeks or 10 days 
after the date of the report submitted by Inspector Mundelle and 
myself. 3 

Sincerely yours, 
C. H. CLARAHAN, 
Inspector in Charge. 


So the Post Office Department was informed of that attempt 
in the nature of a bribe on June 16, 1928. 

Mr. President, at some place hidden away is the report that 
Mr. Mundelle and Mr. Clarahan made on the St. Paul commer- 
cial station. That report is not in existence so far as anyone 
except the Post Office Department knows; that report is not 
among the files which the Post Office Department turned over 
to the Attorney General’s department in connection with this 
substation. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator from Wis- 
consin tell us who is Mr. Kulp, who seems to have so much 
influence in Washington and who seems to have obtained a 
“ rake-off” of ninety-odd thousand dollars without doing any- 
thing but manipulate and attempt to bribe a Government offi- 
cial? Who is he? 

Mr. BLAINE. I do not know who he is; but he has his hand 
in somewhere on many leases, 

As I have said, the report which was submitted by Mr. Clara- 
han and Mr. Mundelle on this same proposition was not in the 
files of the Post Office Department in this case when it was 
turned over to the Attorney General’s department, I am in- 
formed, and I know it is not in the files as turned over by the 
Attorney General’s department to Representative Maas, of the 
State of Minnesota, and, in turn, delivered to a committee of 
the Senate. 

Mr. President, it is a strange thing that the report made by 
Mr. Mundelle and Mr. Clarahan, which no doubt was unfavor- 
able to Mr. Kulp, and which, no doubt, by implication reflected 
upon the Post Office Department, is not in existence. To modify 
that report, Mr. Kulp was willing to use whatever influence he 
had to promote Mr. Clarahan if Mr. Clarahan would make a 
favorable report. The absence of that report is a fact that 
points to the connection of the Post Office Department with 
Mr. Kulp in these frauds. 

Now, for a brief time, I wish to outline the scheme that has 
been carried out under the administrations of Mr. New, Mr. 
Hays, and Mr. Brown as Postntasters General, Let us see how 
the plan operated. As I have said, in cities of over 50,000 popu- 
lation there have been about 1,200 such leases. Mr. Kulp has 
been prominent in obtaining such leases. 
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When the Post Office Department undertakes to make leases 
of this kind it has what is known as a list of firms interested in 
submitting proposals for large post offices and stations. I have 
in my hand a copy of such a list on which, I think, there are 
some 25 or 26 firms, among them the firm of Mr. Kulp—Jacob 
Kulp & Co. According to information, under the signature of 
Mr. Kulp himself, he has 27 of the important stations scattered 
from the Pacific coast down to Dallas, Tex., Columbus, Ohio, and 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. NYE. Does the Senator know whether or not any of 
those proposals were advertised or bids called for upon them? 

Mr. BLAINE. I have not been able to get that information. 

Mr. NYE. They probably have not been advertised and bids 
have probably not been called for. 

Mr. BLAINE. That is probably true. The plan is operated 
in this way: A small group of bidders organize a finance cor- 
poration or a building corporation or some other organization 
which can issue bonds upon the property which the United 
States Government is to lease. In financing this is the method: 
The promoters inflate the land value and they inflate the build- 
ing value two or three tinres the actual value of the property. 
Then bonds are issued equal to that inflated value; in the case 
of St. Paul to the extent of $1,150,000. Then, by some arrange- 
ment with the Post Office Department, the rentals are fixed 
upon the basis of the inflated value on which bonds have been 
issued. In other words, it appears that the Post Office Depart- 
ment first ascertains how much the inflated value is, so that 
unconscionable commissions are paid, unconscionable attorney 
fees are paid, and graft may be paid, and when all of those 
figures mount up to just what the traffic will bear” and what 
these gentlemen believe they ought to have, either in the form 
of graft or in unconscionable profits, then the Government fixes 
the rental upon all of those inflated values and the people of 
the United States are called upon to contribute taxes so that 
money may be paid to these men who haye an organized “ plun- 
derbund ”; and the Post Office Department makes no pretense 
whatever of ferreting out the facts or ascertaining what the 
actual values are and then fixing a rental based upon a reason- 
able return on the actual investment. 

Mr. President, when a department of the Government permits 
these men to defraud the Government in that way, I submit 
there is justification for a belief, and a conscientious belief, that 
somebody is making money out of this—somebody in the service 
of the Government. 

How do they finance these things? I quote from their own 
brief on this particular station—and what is said here applies 
to all of them: 


An issue of $850,000 Commercial Station Post Office (Inc.) first- 
mortgage 6 per cent sinking-fund gold bonds, etc., was sold by a syndi- 
cate composed of more than 60 investment bankers. 


The combination that obtained leases from the Government 
for these substations sells bonds through some 60 investment 
bankers. Mr. President, if the Senate adopts the resolution 
which I submitted this morning, no doubt some of those bonds 
will be traced to the Toledo Trust Co., in which, I am informed, 
the Postmaster General is or was a director. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. BLAINE. I do. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I desire to say that I have had an opportunity 
to look over the resolution presented this morning by the Sena- 
tor. I am glad he has submitted it, and I hope investigations 
ean be made, and thoroughly, along the lines indicated, 

I desire to ask the Senator if he would be willing to have the 
resolution referred first to the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, with the assurance that it would be given immediate 
consideration? It relates to post-office affairs, as the Senator 
is aware, and it was sent up by him without any reference being 
indicated. 

Mr. BLAINE. Probably when the resolution comes up we can 
discuss that matter. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. I noticed from the reading of the resolution that 
it would have to go to the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate before it could be operative ; 


and in order to have that done it ought to go to the standing 


committee for action. 
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Mr. PHIPPS. It seemed to me that a pee N reference would 
be the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. FESS. Yes; it would. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, it is quite immaterial to me 
where the resolution goes, if we can have it reported out very 
quickly and the investigation started. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I assure the Senator that if the resolution goes 
to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads it will have 
immediate attention. 

Mr. BLAINE. I thank the Senator for that statement. 


Mr. PHIPPS. With that understanding, shall it be so re- 
ferred? 
Mr. BLAINE. I should prefer not to engage in referring the 


resolution now. I desire to pursue this matter. 

Mr. President, these ramifications will be found going to the 
First National Bank, of Williamsport, Pa. I mention these two 
banks, not to criticize them as banking institutions but because 
I am trying to outline how these post-office substations are 
financed. The bonds are sold, as indicated, by those who. are 
interested in procuring these leases from the Government, 
through about 60 investment bankers. I happen to have in my 
possession a copy of a letter to a United States Senator from a 
bank. I will withhold the name of the Senator, and I will 
withhold the name of the bank presently: 


I am informed that an effort is being made by Congressman Maas, 
of St. Paul, Minn., to have the Government upsct post-office leases. 
Inasmuch as there are a very large number of such leases scattered 
throughout the United States, haying various length expiration dates, 
and upon which there has been sold to the public a total of something 
like $150,000,000 of securities, it would occur to me that it would pay 
you to look into this situation, and not permit any hasty action to 
precipitate what might become an unfortunate situation for the country. 


Mr. President, I think it is entirely fair to draw this con- 
clusion from the records in the Post Office Department, the 
Budget Bureau, the Office of the Comptroller General, and the 
Attorney General’s department—that not only in this case, but 
no doubt in a multitude of other similar cases, the Post Office 
Department has been derelict in its duty and negligent toward 
the Government which the Postmaster General should serve, 
and has been conducting the business of the Post Office Depart- 
ment with full knowledge that.these frauds have been perpe- 
trated, that the Government of the United States must suffer, 
and that the taxpayers must be burdened. So, Mr. President, I 
do not believe it becomes any one to suggest that innocent 
bondholders are the ones primarily concerned in this matter. 

As I said at the opening of my remarks, when the time comes, 
if it does come, that any of the innocent bondholders in any 
of these financial schemes shall suffer because of the neglect 
of a Government official, because of the dereliction of a Gov- 
ernment official, those bondholders have a perfect right to come 
to the Congress of the United States and ask to be reimbursed 
for their losses. Im such a case a moral obligation, no doubt, 
would devolve upon the Government of the United States; but 
now is not the time to consider that matter. That time may 
come; but now is the time to put our stamp of disapproval upon 
these fraudulent transactions, and the dereliction and the negli- 
gence of the Post Office Department and the Postmaster General. 


PROHIBITION ENFORCEMENT 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, yesterday the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. BrookHarT] entertained the country and the Senate 
with some observations upon the charts which I prepared and 
which I used in reference to the remarks on national prohibi- 
tion I made a few days ago. I had 19 charts on the wall, but 
the Senator requested me to leave only 8; so I take it for 
granted that the other 16 had no inaccuracies in them. 

However, referring to all those charts, reading from the Sena- 
tor’s address—which I will quote later—he says these charts 
were prepared by the Association Opposed to Prohibition. To 
show you how empty, imaginary, and unfounded are his remarks 
on this whole subject, let me tell the Senate that those charts 
were prepared in Washington at my instance. They were all 
laid out on the boards by myself, and I had two painters paint 
them in. The information upon which those charts were based 
was secured from governmental departments, and the Associa- 
tion Opposed to Prohibition furnished neither the information 
nor the charts. 

The Census Bureau furnished the information on the deaths 
from alcoholism which stands over there. 

The chart at the far corner is made from the health statistics 
shown in the World Almanac. 

This one on savings banks I wrote to Mr. Mellon about, and 
he sent me a report of the American Bankers’ Association con- 
taining the Information requested, which was transmitted by 
Mr. Ogden Mills. 
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The arrests for drunkenness of minors in Washington, D. C., 
I obtained from the chief of police of this city, in response to 
a letter to him. 

The reports on deaths from cirrhosis of the liver I obtained 
from the Census Bureau. 

Arrests of drunken drivers on the public roads were obtained 
from the commissioners of motor vehicles in the States shown 
on the chart, and from them I received the information the 
chart contains. 

The figures on the grape crop in the United States were taken 
from a book published by the University of California. 

The figures on the hop crop I received from the Secretary of 
Commerce. 

The crime statisties were taken from the United States grand 
jury reports and reports of United States district attorneys. 

The figures on the consumption of liquor, and the amount 
which was diverted from legal to illegal uses, I obtained from 
Doctor Doran’s testimony before the Senate committees. 

The penitentiary records and the increase in the Federal 
ep I obtained from the Attorney General of the United 

es, 

Thus we see, in spite of the fact that all these statistics were 
not my statistics, not dry ” statistics nor wet” statistics, but 
figures furnished by the various departments of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, how absolutely unfounded, imagi- 
nary, and wild are the statements of the Senator from Iowa. 
That is characteristic of all the observations which that Sena- 
tor made at the time these charts were presented. He said he 
was going to shoot these tables full of holes. As I look on them 
now I do not see a hole in any of them, either on the wall or in 
his remarks. The only hole I see is at the beginning of his 
remarks, where a large circle starts to be inscribed, and it 
winds up at the same place where it started; and the sum total 
is a cipher, so far as contradicting by facts any of the state- 
ments presented in the tables which I offered the other day. 

Here is a sample of some of the observations which the 
Senator made: 


Those charts were largely the same charts that had been sent to me, 
and I presume to all other Senators, by the Association Against 
Prohibition. 


I quote from the Senator’s remarks later: 


I wish now to refer to the charts presented by the Senator from 
Maryland. They are exhfbited as the supreme and final effort of fair- 
ness and of accuracy. I have had two or three of them retained on the 
walls so that this system of charts which has been put out by the 
Association Against Prohibition could be analyzed. 


At some little trouble I obtained all the charts of the Asso- 
ciation Opposed to Prohibition, and I find that most of the 
colored charts which appeared here on the walls of the Senate 
have never been reproduced by them at all. 

Again I refer to the Senator’s remarks: 


Then he draws a line through the chart—no; the Senator from Mary- 
land did not do that, but the Association Against Prohibition did that; 
he simply echoed their analysis of the situation. 


As I stated before, it seems so futile to rise and contradict or 
attempt to controvert the statements of a man who would wil- 
fully rise on the floor of the Senate and, out of his own very 
vivid imagination, make such a statement as that. There is 
not the slightest foundation for it, and it is either a deliberate 
or a wanton misstatement of the truth. 

Further on the Senator said: 


I have met these old tricks before; I have seen them in the calcula- 
tion of railroad rates— 


And so on. The Senator did not say what the tricks were, 
but that is also typical of his reply. 
Again I refer to the remarks of the Senator from Iowa: 


Mr. President, the Senator from Maryland presented us numerous 
charts. He presented some comparisons with other countries, but not 
enough to amount to anything. 


All the statistics which I presented from other countries 
came from the Bureau of Statistics, in Canada, and in Great 
Britain. As against that the Senater makes numerous com- 
parisons from his own charts, which he carefully neglects to 
insert in the RECORD. 

Thus we see that not alone is our distinguished colleague a 
Senator from Iowa, but when it comes to these statistics we see 
Director of the Census BrRooKHART, we see Chief of Police 
BROOKHART, we see Secretary of the Treasury BROOKHART, we 
see Attorney General BrookHart, we see Secretary of Agricul- 
ture BROOKHART. In fact, his opinions, unsubstantiated as 
they are by any facts at all, embrace every department in the 
Government, and, of course, the departments’ reports 
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worthless. Truly he is a really remarkable man, and I feel 
that further comment upon his so-called hole-shooting in these 
charts is unnecessary. The Senator has made a complete hole 
out of his utterances. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Chaf- 
fee, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed the 
bill (S. 3448) to amend the act of February 21, 1929, entitled 
“An act to authorize the purchase by the Secretary of Com- 
merce of a site, and the construction and equipment of a build- 
ing thereon, for use as a constant frequency monitoring radio 
station, and for other purposes.” 

MONITORING RADIO STATION 


Mr. VANDENBERG. The bill (H. R. 9483) to amend the act 
of February 21, 1929, entitled “An act to authorize the purchase 
by the Secretary of Commerce of a site and the construction and 
equipment of a building thereon for use as a constant frequency 
monitoring radio station, and for other purposes,” is on the Sec- 
retary’s desk. It is the same as the bill (S. 3448) to amend the 
act of February 21, 1929, entitled “An act to authorize the pur- 
chase by the Secretary of Commerce of a site and the construc- 
tion and equipment of a building thereon for use as a constant 
frequency monitoring radio station, and for other purposes,” 
which has already passed the Senate and which also passed the 
House to-day. Therefore I ask that House bill 9483 be indefi- 
nitely postponed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR TREASURY AND POST OFFIOH DEPARTMENTS 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 8531) making appropriations for the 
Treasury and Post Office Departments for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1931, and for other purposes. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I desire to have a short execu- 
tive session. However, I shall not move that the Senate go into 
executive session if the Senator from Colorado is able to obtain 
an immediate yote. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I believe we are ready for a vote on the pend- 
ing question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Let us have the yeas and nays. 

Mr. JOHNSON. We had better have a quorum called. 

Mr. BLAINE. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, will the Senator withhold the 
demand? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Oregon has not 
yielded the floor. 

Mr. McNARY. Inasmuch as it develops that there will be a 
roll call and the suggestion of the absence of a quorum, would 
the Senator from Colorado be willing to let the matter go over 
until to-morrow? 

Mr. PHIPPS. I am willing that it shall go over. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. McNARY. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business in open session. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Reports of committees are in 
order, If there are no reports of committees, the calendar is 
in order. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Chief Clerk read the nominations of Luther H. Reichel- 
derfer and Herbert B. Crosby to be Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I ask that those nominations may go 


over. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The nominations will be passed 
over. 
THE JUDICIARY 


The Chief Clerk read the name of George Cosgrave to be 
United States district judge, southern district of California. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the nomination 
is confirmed, and the President will be notified. 

The Chief Clerk read the name of Frank Lee to be United 
States attorney, eastern district of Oklahoma. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the nomination 
is confirmed, and the President will be notified. 

The Chief Clerk read the name of Roy C. Fox to be United 
States attorney, eastern district of Washington. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the nomination 
is confirmed, and the President will be notified. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I want to ask the chair- 
man of the Committee on the Judiciary about the nomination 
of Mr. W. J. Carter to be United States attorney for the eastern 
district of Tennessee. I believe the nomination has been re- 
ferred to a subcommittee, and that the subcommittee has re- 
ported favorably. Would it be possible, under those circum- 
stances, to have him confirmed? The reason for my suggestion 
is that the present district attorney has been appointed to 
another office and has accepted it, and that leaves the eastern 
district of Tennessee without a district attorney. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I would like to accommodate the 
Senator from Tennessee, but my understanding is that this 
appointee is really in charge of the office now. 

Mr. McKELLAR. He is an assistant district attorney. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think he ean go right on with the duties of 
the office, and no injury will be done to the service. 

I will say to the Senator from Tennessee that under the rules 
of the Committee on the Judiciary we do not always refer nomi- 
nations of marshals or attorneys to subcommittees. That is not 
necessary unless a protest is filed against an appointment. If a 
protest is filed, then under the rules of the committee, unless it is 
something urgent which the committee desires to take up, the 
Sora procedure is to refer the nomination to a subcom- 
mittee. 

In this ease the papers, as they came before me like a docket, 
when the committee was in session, indicated, and stated, in fact, 
that a protest was filed against the confirmation. I did not 
examine the protest, and ordinarily do not, unless some one Calls 
my attention to it, but under the rules of the committee I pro- 
ceeded to appoint a subcommittee. 

Later, after the full committee had adjourned, my attention 
was called to the nature of the protest. It was anonymous, and 
to such protests the committee pays no attention ordinarily. If 
the nature of the protest had been called to my attention at the 
time I would have laid it before the committee and undoubtedly 
we would have acted, and there is no reason why we would not 
have made a favorable report. But inasmuch as the case was 
referred to a subcommittee and the committee adjourned, the 
subcommittee has the matter in charge, and the only thing the 
subcommittee could do would be to report to the full committee. 
I have called a special meeting of the committee for Friday. 

I will say to the Senator that inasmuch as this man is an 
assistant district attorney, really in charge of the office now, I 
would not like to violate the rule of the committee, at least 
without the committee directing me to do so. Therefore I feel 
constrained to say to the Senator from Tennessee that it seems 
to me that under the circumstances I would not be justified in 
taking the step he suggests. There is no protest of any validity 
against this man as far as I know. As I have said, the protest 
is not signed by any person’s name, and it is unworthy of con- 
sideration for that reason. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I thank the Senator for his 
explanation, and we will just let the nomination go over until 
Friday. 

COAST GUARD 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read sundry nominations for 
appointments in the Coast Guard. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the nominations 
are confirmed, and the President will be notified. 

PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read sundry nominations for 
appointments in the Public Health Service. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the nominations 
are confirmed, and the President will be notified. 

POSTMASTERS 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read sundry nominations of 
postmasters. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask unanimous consent that the nomi- 
nations of postmasters be confirmed en bloc and the President 
notified. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the nominations 
are confirmed, and the President will be notified. 


COMMISSIONERS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, when the nominations 
for Commissioners of the District of Columbia were reached I 
asked that they go over for the day. That was pursuant to 
an understanding between those who favor and those who 
oppose confirmation of the nominations, with the expectation 
and the hope that we will continue in executive session at 12 
o'clock to-morrow and dispose of these nominations at that 
time. 
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Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, in view of the statement made 
by the Senator from Michigan I move that the Senate now take 
a recess in open executive session until 12 o’clock to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 4 o'clock and 
57 minutes p. m.) took a recess until to-morrow, Wednesduy, 
April 9, 1930, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Ewecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate April 8, 1930 
UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE 

George Cosgrave, southern district of California. 

UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS 
Frank Lee, eastern district of Oklahoma. 
Roy C. Fox, eastern district of Washington. 

Coast GUARD 


Webb C. Maglathlin to be commander (engineering). 

a E. Simpson to be lieutenant (junior grade) (tempo- 
rary). 

Lester C. Griese to be lieutenant (junior grade) (temporary), 

Herbert F. Walsh to be lieutenant (junior grade) (tempo- 


rary). 
Pustic HEALTH SERVICE 
Lieuen M. Rogers to be surgeon. 
Henry A, Rasmussen to be surgeon. 
William Y. Hollingsworth to be surgeon. 
Octavius M. Spencer to be surgeon. 
Donald J. Hunt to be assistant surgeon. 
Eddie Monroe Gordon, jr., to be assistant surgeon. 
Willard E. Kramer to be assistant surgeon. 
POSTMASTERS 
CALIFORNIA 
William H. Lawrence, Caruthers. 
Olive B. Randall, Kerman. 
Patrick F. O’Brien, Los Angeles. 
Ernest W. Dort, San Diego. 
Columbus W. Bouldin, Strathmore. 
DELAWARE 
Josiah D. Robbins, Milton. 
Ella W. Johnson, Newport. 
FLORIDA 
Jesse F. Warren, Apalachicola. 
William T. DuPree, Citra. 
Frances Shreve, Lake Hamilton. 
Daniel H. Petteys, McIntosh. 
Daniel H. Laird, Millville. 
Vilma B. Rhodes, Oakland. 
John D. Peterson, Pierson. 
Cornelia Higgins, Warrington. 
GEORGIA 


Mary E. Everett, St. Simons Island. 
Jennie I. Ingram, Townsend. 


INDIANA 


Byron B. Ganger, Bristol. 
Cadmus C. Funk, English. 
Jonas E. Pershing, Washington. 


KANSAS 
K. Leanor Lee, Portis, 

MICHIGAN 
Webster C. Casselman, Baroda. 
Fred G. Rafter, Decatur. 
William M. Hovey, Rosebush. 


MINNESOTA 


William F. Bischoff, Bigfork. 
Kota R. Peterson, Coleraine. 
Daniel H. Hill, Cook. 

Berten E. Rollins, Lamberton, 
Annie E. Dobie, Newport. 
Arnold J. Derksen, Pequot. 


MISSOURI 


Everett L. Griffin, Aldrich. 
Omar M. Drysdale, Amoret. 
Lester C. Snoddy, Ash Grove. 
Edward Early, Baring. 

Wiliam H. Lerbs, Berger, 
Colmore Gray, Billings. 
Hezekiah K. Harris, Blackwater, 
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Russell E. Worth, Bogard. 
Elias K. Horine, Cassville, 
Alfred G. Neville, Eldon. 
Denver Johnston, Grant City. 
Lewis E. Nicholson, Green Ridge. 
James P. Scott, Kahoka. 
Carl F. Sayles, Lacleđe. 
Albert G. Reeves, Lucerne. 
Robert W. Wiseman, Maywood. 
James H. Somerville, Mercer, 
Glenn S. Elliston, Montrose. 
John E. Swearingen, New Bloomfield. 
Elsie A. Burch, Parnell. 
Hubert Lamb, Pineville. 
Joseph G. Gresham, Queen City. 
James D. A. Hood, jr., Republic. 
Harland F. Kleppinger, Rockville. 
Benjamin F. Northeott, Summer. 
May Venard, Tina. 
Clarice C. Lloyd, Valley Park. 
Charles O. Vaughn, Weaubleau. 

MONTANA 
Roland Marriage, Whitetail. 

NEW JERSEY 

Charles H. Ellis, Camden. 
Herbert E. Poulson, Far Hills. 
George Whetham, Haskell. 
Alfred P. Jolin, High Bridge. 
Ada Hopler, Hohokus. 
Edward Iredell, Mullica Hill. 
Howard A. Depuy, Wortendyke. 

NEW YORK 
James Avery, Aurora. 
Walter L. Schruers, Clymer. 
Earl A. Wheeler, East Randolph. 
Harvey S. Decker, Germantown. 
William R. Churchill, Hancock. 
George W. Babcock, Ravena. 
Henry W. Osborn, Ulster Park. ` 
Percy Burr, West Haverstraw. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Lawson M. Almond, Albemarle. 
Minnie T. Moore, Atkinson. 

Wayne E. Bailey, Chadbourn. 
Robert O. Smith, Creedmoor. 

Otis M. Davis, Fremont. 

Robert F. Blevins, Jefferson. 
Walter H. Finch, Kittrell. 
Malpheus F. Hinshaw, Randleman. 
Mack H. Brantley, Spring Hope. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Norton T. Hendrickson, Hoople. 
Della E. Emch, Leith. 

Anton M, Jacobson, Makoti. 
Rolfe H. Hesketh, St. John. 


OKLAHOMA 
Harry F. Hall, Alva. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


Lenoard A. Breese, Harrold, 
VIRGINIA 


W. Frank Bowman, Altavista. 
Alexander L, Martin, Catawba Sanatorium. 
Leon H. Law, Chatham. 

Walter C. Stout, Cumberland. 
James W. Milton, Eagle Rock. 
Norman V. Fitzwater, Elkton. 
Ernest A. de Bordenave, Franklin. 
Griffin S. Marchant, Mathews. 
Daisy D. Curry, Monterey. 

James E. Johnson, New Church. 
George E. Jones, Painter. 

Fillie C. Hammock, Riverton. 
Frank M. Phillips, Shenandoah. 
Lee S. Wolfe, South Boston. 

John P. Jenkins, Sperryville. 
James L. Bailey, Stanley. 

Maude B. Hockman, Toms Brook. 
John W. Layman, Troutville. 
Frank J. Garland, Warsaw. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Turspay, April 8, 1930 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon and was called to order by 
‘the Speaker pro tempore [Mr. TISON I. 

The Chaplain, Rey. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Holy! holy! holy! is Thy name, our Father. Again we come 
the plain, familiar way, and we thank Thee that there is not a 
step between Thee and us. We praise Thee for the way—the 
way of repentance, the way of hope, and the way of the soul. 
Give us truth-loving minds, and make it easier for us to be 
gentle, just, and loving, and may we know that we are the 
sons of God and heirs of the heavenly inheritance. Bless our 
whole country and redeem it from the thrall of materialism, 
and let Thy kingdom come and Thy will be done everywhere. 
Direct and bless all instrumentalities that are being used for 
the education of the ignorant, for the reformation of morals, and 
for the purification of law. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate by Mr. Crockett, its Chief Clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed, without amendment, 
bills of the House of the following titles: 

H. R. 155. An act providing compensation to the Crow Indians 
for Custer Battle Field National Cemetery, and for other pur- 
poses ; 

H. R. 564. An act for the relief of Josephine Laforge (Sage 
Woman) ; 

H. R. 565. An act for the relief of Clarence L. Stevens; 

H. R. 2029. To authorize the coinage of silver 50-cent pieces 
in commemoration of the seventy-fifth anniversary of the Gads- 
den Purchase ; 

H. R. 2331. An act for the relief of Leonard T. Newton; 

H. R. 2825. An act to amend section 5 of the act entitled “An 
act to establish a national military park at the battle field of 
Stones River, Tenn.,” approved March 3, 1927; 

H. R. 3097. An act for the relief of Capt. George G. Seibels, 
Supply Corps, United States Navy; 

H. R. 3098. An act for the relief of Capt. Chester G. Mayo, 
Supply Corps, United States Navy; 

H. R. 3100. An act for the relief of Capt. P. J. Willett, Supply 
Corps, United States Navy ; 

H. R. 3101. An act for the relief of Lieut. Arthur W. Babcock, 
Supply Corps, United States Navy ; 

H. R. 3104. An act for the relief of Lieut. Edward F. Ney, 
Supply Corps, United States Navy; 

H. R. 3105. An act for the relief of Lieut. Henry Guilmette, 
Supply Corps, United States Navy; 

II. R. 3107. An act for the relief of Lieut. Edward Mixon, 
Supply Corps, United States Navy; 

H. R. 3108, An act for the relief of Lieut. Archy W. Barnes, 
Supply Corps, United States Navy; 

H. R. 3109. An act for the relief of Capt. William L. F. Simon- 
pietri, Supply Corps, United States Navy ; 

H. R.3110. An act for the relief of Capt. John H. Merriam, 
Supply Corps, United States Navy; 

H. R. 3112. An act for the relief of Lieut. Commander Thomas 
Cochran, Supply Corps, United States Navy; 

H. R. 4055. An act to authorize a cash award to William P. 
Flood for beneficial suggestions resulting in improvement in 
naval material; 

H. R. 4289. An act to approve Act No. 55 of the session laws of 
1929 of the Territory of Hawaii entitled “An act to authorize 
and provide for the manufacture, maintenance, distribution, 
and supply of electric current for light and power within the 
district of Hamakua, island and county of Hawaii”; 

H. R. 5693. An act providing for retired pay for certain mem- 
bers of the former Life Saving Service, equivalent to retired 
pay granted to members of the Coast Guard; 

H. R.6119. An act for the relief of the Gray Artesian Well 


Co.; 

H. R. 6131. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to erect a marker or tablet on the site of the battle between 
Nez Perces Indians under Chief Joseph and the conmmand of 
Nelson A. Miles; 

H. R. 7391. An act that the Secretary of the Navy is author- 
ized, in his discretion, upon request from the Governor of the 
State of North Carolina, to deliver to such governor as cus- 
todian for such State the silver service presented to the United 
States for the U. S. S. North Carolina (now the U. S. S. Char- 
lotte, but out of commission) ; 
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H. R. 7701. An act to authorize fraternal and benevolent cer- 
porations heretofore created by special act of Congress to divide 
and separate the insurance activities from the fraternal activi- 
ties by an act of its supreme legislative body, subject to the 
approval of the superintendent of insurance of the District of 
Columbia; 

H. R. 7830. An act to amend section 5 of the act entitled “An 
act to provide a government for the Territory of Hawaii,” 
approved April 30, 1800; 

H. R. 7855. An act for the relief of Carl Stanley Sloan, minor 
Flathead allottee; 

H. R. 7984. An act to approve act No. 29 of the session laws 
of 1929 of the Territory of Hawaii, entitled “An act to authorize 
and provide for the manufacture, maintenance, distribution, and 
supply of electric current for light and power within Hanalei, 
in the District of Hanalei, island and county of Kauai”; 

H. R. 8143. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Arkansas State Highway Commission to construct, maintain, 
and operate a free highway bridge across the Black River at or 
near Pocahontas; £ 

H. R. 8294. An act to amend the act of Congress approved 
June 28, 1921 (42 Stat. 67, 68), entitled “An act to provide 
for the acquisition by the United States of private rights of fish- 
ery in and about Pearl Harbor, Territory of Hawaii”; 

H. R. 8559. An act to authorize the incorporated town of Cor- 
dova, Alaska, to issue bonds for the construction of a trunk- 
sewer system and a bulkhead or retaining wall, and for other 
purposes; 

H. R. 9046. An act to amend the fourth paragraph of section 
13 of the Federal reserve act, as amended ; 

H. R. 9306. An act to authorize per capita payments to the 
Indians of the Pine Ridge Indian Reservation, S. Dak. ; 

H. R. 9894. An act to discontinue the coinage of the two and 
one-half dollar gold piece; 

H. R.9988. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of New York to construct, maintain, and operate a free 
highway bridge across the Allegheny River at or near Red 
House, N. Y.; 

H. R. 10076. An act to amend sections 476, 482, and 4934 of 
the Revised Statutes, sections 1 and 14 of the trade-mark act 
of February 20, 1905, as amended, and section 1 (b) of the 
trade-mark act of March 19, 1920, and for other purposes ; 

H. J. Res. 195. Joint resolution authorizing and requesting the 
President to invite representatives of the Governments of the 
countries members of the Pan American Union to attend an 
Inter-American Conference on Agriculture, Forestry, and Ani- 
mal Industry, and providing for the expenses of such meeting; 

H. J. Res. 197. Joint resolution to authorize the purchase of 
a motor lifeboat, with its equipment and necessary spare parts, 
from foreign life-saving services; and 

H. J. Res. 227. Joint resolution authorizing the erection of a 
Federal reserve branch building in the city of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed, with 
amendments in which the concurrence of the House is requested, 
bills of the House of the following titles: 

H. R. 7881. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
erect a monument as a memorial to the deceased Indian chiefs 
and ex-service men of the Cheyenne River Sioux Tribe of 
Indians; and 

H. R. 9323. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy, 
etc., and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the 
Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed bills 
of the following titles, in which the concurrence of the House is 
requested: 

S. S. An act for the relief of Lieut. David O. Bowman, Medi- 
cal Corps, United States Navy; 

S. 215. An act to amend section 13 of the act of March 4, 
1923, entitled “An act to provide for the classification of civilian 
positions within the District of Columbia and in the field serv- 
ices,” as amended by the act of May 28, 1928; 

S. 218. An act to place Norman A. Ross on the retired list of 
the Navy; 

S. 304. An act for the relief of Cullen D. O’Bryan and Lettie 
A. O'Bryan; 

S. 363. An act for the relief of Charles W. Martin; 

S. 412. An act to authorize the creation of organized rural 
communities to demonstrate the benefits of planned settlement 
and supervised rural development ; 

S. 420. An act for the relief of Charles E. Byron, alias Charles 
E. Marble; 

S. 428. An act to authorize the transfer of the former naval 
radio station, Seawall, Me, as an addition to the Acadia 
National Park; 
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S. 517. An act for the relief of Arch L. Gregg; 

S. 525. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Navy, in his 
discretion, to deliver to the custody of the Louisiana State 
Museum, of the city of New Orleans, La., the silver service in 
use on the cruiser New Orleans, 

S. 549. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to 
proceed with the construction of certain public works, and for 
other purposes; 

S. 684. An act to amend section 9 of the Federal reserve act, 
as amended, to authorize the Federal Reserve Board to waive 
notice by State banks and trust companies of intention to with- 
draw from membership in a Federal reserve bank ; 

S. 686. An act to amend an act regulating the height of build- 
ings in the District of Columbia, approved June 1, 1910; 

S. 857. An act for the relief of Gilbert Peterson; 

S. 888. An act for the relief of Francis J. McDonald; 

S. 1045. An act for the relief of Sheldon R. Purdy; 

S. 1101. An act to authorize the Postmaster General to inves- 
tigate the conditions of the lease of the post-office garage in Bos- 
ton, Mass., and to readjust the terms thereof; 

S. 1252. An act for the relief of Christina Arbuckle, adminis- 
tratrix of the estate of John Arbuckle, deceased ; 

S. 1309. An act granting six months’ pay to Mary A. Bour- 

eois; 
ri S. 1407. An act for the relief of William Zeiss, administrator 
of William B. Reaney, survivor of Thomas Reaney and Samuel 
Archbold; 

S. 1572. An act for the relief of the Allegheny Forging Co.; 

S. 1638. An act for the relief of William Tell Oppenheimer, jr. ; 

S. 1641. An act for the relief of Thomas A. Dwyer; 

S. 1742. An act authorizing Arthur S. Judy, lieutenant com- 
mander, Medical Corps, United States Navy, to accept the 
distinguished-service medal tendered to him by the President of 
the Republic of Haiti; 

S. 1748. An act for the relief of the Lakeside Country Club; 

S. 1798. An act for the relief of Alice M. A. Damm; 

S. 1945. An act for the relief of Nellie Francis; 

S. 1952. An act providing a nautical school at the port of New 
Orleans, La.; 

S. 1959. An act to authorize the creation of game sanctuaries 
or refuges within the Ocala National Forest in the State of 
Florida ; 

S. 2013. An act for the relief of Germaine M. Finley; 

S. 2076. An act for the relief of Drinkard B. Milner ; 

S. 2166. An act for the relief of Richard Riggles; 

S. 2219. An act for the relief of the city of New York; 

S. 2272. An act for the relief of Harold F. Swindler; 

S. 2400. An act to regulate the height, exterior design, and 
construction of private and semipublic buildings in certain areas 
of the National Capital; 

S. 2414. An act authorizing the Government of the United 
States to participate in the international hygiene exhibition at 
Dresden, Germany, from May 6, 1930, to October 1, 1930, in- 
clusive; 

S. 2458. An act for the inspection of vessels propelled by 
internal-combustion engines; 

S. 2466. An act to carry into effect the findings of the Court 
of Claims in the case of William W. Danenhower; 

S. 2467. An act for the relief of William Hensley ; 

8. 2589. An act authorizing the attendance of the Marine 
Band at the Confederate Veterans’ reunion to be held at Biloxi, 
Miss. ; 

S. 2608. An act for the relief of William C. Rives; 

S. 2662. An act for the relief of Della D. Ledendecker ; 

S. 2718. An act for the relief of Stephen W. Douglas, chief 
pharmacist, United States Navy, retired; 

S. 2814. An act to authorize the erection of a suitable statue 
of Maj. Gen. George W. Goethals within the Canal Zone; 

S. 2859. An act to extend the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the Monongahela 
River at or near Fayette City, Fayette County, Pa.; 

S. 2873. An act to carry into effect the finding of the Court 
of Claims in the claim of Elizabeth B. Eddy; 

S. 2908. An act extending protection to the bald eagle, the 
emblem of the United States, and for other purposes; 

S. 3026. An act authorizing the General Accounting Office to 
make certain credits in the accounts of Horace Lee Washington 
and Arthur B. Cooke, United States Consular Service; 

S. 3038. An act for the relief of the National Surety Co.; 

S. 3039. An act for the relief of the estate of George B. 
Spearin, deceased ; 8 

S. 3043. An act authorizing the establishment of a national 
hydraulic laboratory in the Bureau of Standards of the De- 
partment of Commerce and the construction of a building 
therefor; 
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S. 3045. An act for the relief of Walter P. Crowley; 

S. 3184. An act to permit the county of Solano, in the State 
of California, to lay, construct, install, and maintain sewer out- 
lets over and across the Navy longitudinal dike and accretions 
thereto in Mare Island Straits, Calif.; 

S. 3185. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to 
dispose of material no longer needed by the Navy; 

S. 3202. An act to extend the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across Lake Champlain at 
or neat Rouses Point, N. L., and a point at or near Alburg, Vt.; 

S. 3425. An act to amend the act of Congress approved March 
1, 1929, entitled “An act to provide for the construction of a 
children’s tuberculosis sunatorium”; 

S. 3440. An act authorizing the exchange of 663 square feet of 
property acquired for the park system for 2,436 square feet of 
neighboring property, all in the Klingle Ford Valley, for addition 
to the park system of the National Capital; 

S. 3441. An act to effect the consolidation of the Turkey 
Thicket Playground, Recreation and Athletic Field; 

S. 3448. An act to amend the act of February 21, 1929, en- 
titled “An act to authorize the purchase by the Secretary of 
Commerce of a site, and the construction and equipment of a 
building thereon, for use as a constant frequency monitoring 
radio station, and for other purposes; 

S. 3449. An act to amend section 4404 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States, as amended by the act approved July 2, 
1918, placing the supervising inspectors of the Steamboat In- 
spection Service under the classified civil service; 

S. 3473. An act to amend the act of Congress approved March 
16, 1926, establishing a board of public welfare in and for the 
District of Columbia, to determine its functions, and for other 
purposes ; 

S. 3538. An act to authorize the Secretary of Commerce to con- 
yey to the city of Port Angeles, Wash., a portion of the Ediz 
Hook Lighthouse Reservation, Wash. ; 

S. 3566. An act authorizing the President to place Lieut. 
(Junior Grade) Christopher S. Long, Chaplain Corps, United 
States Navy, upon the retired list of the Navy; 

S. 3607. An act granting the consent of Congress to the State 
of New York to construct, maintain, and operate a free State 
highway bridge across the Allegheny River, at or near Red 
House, N. Y.; 

S. 3618. An act granting the consent of Congress to reluild, 
reconstruct, maintain, and operate the existing railroad bridge 
across the Cumberland River near the town of Burnside, in the 
State of Kentucky; 

S. 3642. An act for the relief of Mary Elizabeth Council; 

S. 3648. An act to correct the naval record of Edward Harle; 

S. 3653. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
compensation for disability or death resulting from injury to 
employees in certain employments in the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes,” approved May 17, 1928; 

S. 3714. An act to extend the times for commencing and com- 


-| pleting the construction of a bridge across the Wabash River 


at Mount Carmel, III.; , 

S. 3715. An act authorizing the State Highway Board of 
Georgia, in cooperation with the State Highway Department 
of South Carolina, the city of Augusta, and Richmond County, 
Ga., to construct, maintain, and operate a free highway bridge 
across the Savannah River at or near Fifth Street, Augusta, Ga.; 

S. 3741. An act to extend the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the South Fork of the 
Cumberland River at or near Burnside, Pulaski County, Ky.; 

S. 8742. An act to extend the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the Cumberland 
River at or near Burnside, Pulaski County, Ky.; 

S. 8748. An act to extend the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the Cumberland 
River at or near Canton, Ky. ; 

S. 3744. An act to extend the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the Tennessee River 
at or near Eggners Ferry, Ky.; 

S. 3746. An act to extend the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the Ohio River at 
or near Maysville, Ky.; 

S. 3775. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to provide 
that the United States shall aid the States in the construction 
of rural post roads, and for other purposes,” approved July 11, 
1916, as amended and supplemented, and for other purposes; 

S. 3784. An act for the relief of John Marks, alias John Bell. 

S. 3820. An act to extend the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of certain bridges in the State of 
Tennessee ; 

S. 3893. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Navy, in his 
discretion, to deliver to the custody of the State of South Da- 
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kota the silver service presented to the United States for the 
cruiser South Dakota; 

S. 3895. An act to authorize the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia to widen Wisconsin Avenué abutting squares 1299, 
1300, and 1935; 

S. 3910. An act to authorize the President to appoint Capt. 
Charles H. Harlow a commodore on the retired list; 

S. J. Res. 24. A joint resolution for the payment of certain em- 
ployees of the United States Government in the District of Co- 
lumbia and employees of the District of Columbia for March 
4, 1929; 

S. J. Res. 127. A joint resolution authorizing the erection on the 
public grounds in the city of Washington, D. C., of a memorial 
to William Jennings Bryan; 

S. J. Res. 140. A joint resolution to provide for the erection of 
a memorial tablet at the United States Naval Academy to com- 
memorate the officers and men lost in the United States subma- 
rine S—4; 

S. Con. Res. 14. Concurrent resolution requesting the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to detail a medical officer for duty as physician 
to the Senate and House of Representatives; and 

S. Con. Res, 26. Concurrent resolution authorizing the holding 
of hearings by the joint committee to investigate the pay and al- 
lowances of personnel of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast 
Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey, and Public Health Service. 

The message also announced that the Senate agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 7960) entitled “An act granting pensions and increase 
of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and 
certain widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors 
of said war.” 

The message also announced that the Senate requests the 
House of Representatives to return to the Senate the bill (S. 
8607) entitled “An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of New York to construct, maintain, and operate a free 
State highway bridge across the Allegheny River at or near Red 
House, N. X.“ 

WORLD WAR VETERANS 


Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for three minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Georgia 
asks unanimous consent to proceed for three minutes. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. SNELL. May I inquire what the gentleman desires 
to say? 

Mr. TARVER. I want to ask for the insertion in the RECORD 
of a certain decision by the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau 
concerning a matter of interest to thousands of World War 
veterans throughout the country. I can not describe it more 
fully unless I have the three minutes requested. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the gen- 
tleman’s request? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, on 
February 21, 1930, during the consideration of the deficiency 
appropriation bill, a discussion arose in the House with refer- 
ence to an amendment offered by myself concerning the right 
of World War veterans who filed their claims under the war 
risk insurance act prior to June 7, 1924, but who did not submit 
proof showing service connection of their disabilities until after 
that date to receive compensation for periods prior to that time 
during whieh they were disabled to a compensable degree and 
not for more than two years prior to the filing of their claims. 
Compensation in this class of cases for any period prior to the 
passage of the World War veterans’ relief act, June 7, 1924, had 
been refused by the director in a decision No. 222A. 

Since that time I have had up the subject matter with the 
director, and he agreed to have the entire question reviewed by 
the legal counsel of the bureau. Thereupon a decision was ren- 
dered reversing the previous decision of the director in so far 
as it related to that particular class of cases. A rule has been 
promulgated by which veterans who filed their claims under the 
original war-risk insurance act and who subsequently to June 
7, 1924, submitted their proof, showing service connection of 
their disabilities would be authorized to receive compensation 
for not more than two years antedating the filing of their daims. 
The matter, as I said, is of great interest to many thousands 
of World War veterans, and is of particular importance in con- 
nection with the bill H. R. 10381, which is to be considered in 
the House next Tuesday. 

I therefore ask unanimous consent that the correspondence 
between myself and the director in reference to the subject 
matter and the decision I have referred to be inserted in the 
Recorp in connection with my remarks. 
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Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. TARVER. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. Does the gentleman think that all decisions of 
the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau should be inserted in the 
RECORD? p 

Mr. TARVER. The director has stated that these claims in- 
volve a matter of $42,000,000. Many of these veterans whose 
claims for retroactive compensation have been heretofore denied 
may not know that they are at liberty to ask a review of 
their claims unless they see this decision, and I, therefore, ask 
unanimous consent to insert it in the Recorp in order that it 
may be called to their attention. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Following is the correspondence, together with the decision, 
referred to: 


FEBRUARY 22, 1930. 
Re: Tracy, Eugene T., C-1—121—137. 
Gen. Frank T. HINES, 
Director Veterans’ Bureau, Washington, D. O. 

DEAR GENERAL HINES : With further reference to the above-stated ense, 
and to recent correspondence I have had with you concerning the 
subject matter of payments in this and other cases supposed to be 
similar, I beg to state I think the debate in the House on yesterday 
indicates that there is a misunderstanding of just what change in 
existing law relative to this subject matter is to be effected by the 
bill reported from the World War Veterans’ Legislation Committee. 
You will note from pages 4089 et seq. of the Recorp that Chairman 
JouNSON, of the above-named committee, insists that the effect of the 
proposed amendment is merely to prevent the allowance of compensa- 
tion prior to June 7, 1924, in cases service-connected under the pro- 
visions of the act approved on that date. 

If this is a correct contention, the claims of the dependents of the 
above-named veteran should not be affected by the passage or not of 
the proposed legislation, by reason of the fact that Tracy’s claim has 
been substantiated by evidence recognized by the bureau as bringing 
it within the provisions of the original war risk insurance act, and the 
only question is whether the rights acquired under the war risk 
insurance act by veterans were destroyed by the passage of the act of 
June 7, 1924, which I think can not be logically insisted is true. 

I, therefore, earnestly request that this veteran’s file be reviewed 
and that since the proposed amendment to existing laws can not 
properly be held applicable to his case if it has no further effect than 
is insisted by Chairman JoHNSON that the compensation due him for 
the period prior to June 7, 1924, when he was disabled by active 
tuberculosis shall be paid to his dependents. 


Yours truly, 
M. C. TARVER. 


Marcu 1, 1930. 
Tracy, Eugene Thomas, XC—1,121,137; McCraw, Grover Cleveland, 
XC-1,334,834. 
Hon. M. C. Tarver, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mn. Tarver: This will acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter dated February 22, in which you make exposition of the trend 
of the debate in the House on Friday of last week, and express the 
opinion that the proposed amendment has nothing to do with the 
propriety or impropriety of retroactive payment of compensation in 
this case, and accordingly suggest that the bureau give further con- 
sideration to the possibility of immediate action looking toward such 
payment. 

Although the basis for retroactive payment of compensation, if any, 
in the Tracy case, is such that it may appear not to be affected by the 
proposed amendment which has been under discussion in the House, the 
basis for such retroactive payment in the Tracy case was part of the 
subject of consideration by the Comptroller General to which the bureau 
has alluded in its previous communications. In view, however, of the 
fact that it does not appear that the consideration being given by the 
Congress presently embraces the aspect of the matter involved in the 
Tracy case, prompt and careful consideration is being given to the pos- 
sibility of payment as you suggest without awaiting congressional action, 

The matter involves considerable complexity and will therefore require 
Some deliberation. You may be assured, however, that it is being 
promptly considered and that you will be fully informed in the entire 
premises at an early date. 

Your clear conception of the issues in this matter and your invalu- 
able aid in clarifying the issues before Congress are most deeply appreci- 
ated; and the bureau is desirous of affording you all possible informa- 
tion looking toward a definite settlement of all of the issues involved. 


Very truly yours, 
Frank T. HIN ES, Director. 
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Re: Tracy, Bugene Thomas (XC-—1-121-—137); McCraw, Grover Cleveland 

(XC-1-334-834). 

Gen. Frank T. HINES, 
Director Veterans’ Bureau, Washington, D. C. 

Dear GENERAL Hines: Reference is had to your letter of March 1, 
1930, concerning whether or not the proposed amendment to the World 
War veterans’ relief act making compensation under the terms of that 
act nonretroactive beyond June 7, 1924, would affect claims of the 
above-named veterans for retroactive compensation. 

The proposed amendment is included in H. R. 10381, now on the 
Union Calendar, and is contained in section 18 of that bill. It reads: 
Provided, That nothing herein shall be construed to permit the pay- 
ment of compensation under the World War veterans’ act as amended 
for any period prior to June 7, 1924.” 

I note from your letter of the date referred to that the subject matter 
Was recelving consideration at that time, but I am very anxious, if 
possible, that the construction given it may, be available prior to the 
time when this bill will come before the House for consideration, as I 
consider this question of considerable importance. 

If the amendment means nothing more than that rights which accrue 
to veterans for the first time by virtue of the act of June 7, 1924, would 
not entitle them to compensation prior to that date, I can see no objec- 
tion to it. If, however, it would be construed to mean that rights 
existing under prior legislation and preserved to the veteran by the act 
of June 7, 1924, shall not be observed retroactively to the time of their 
accrual under prior legislation, then an entirely different question is 
presented. 

I am, therefore, anxious that I may be informed as to the result of 
the consideration given the matter at as early a date as may be 
practicable. 

Yours truly, 
M. C. Tarver. 


Marcu 27, 1930. 
Re: Tracy, Eugene T., XC-1—-121-137. 
Gen. Frank T. HINES, 
Director Veterans’ Bureau, Washington, D. C. 

Dran GENERAL HIN ns: With reference to your phone call of last 
Monday, would you be kind enough to furnish me with a copy of the 
decision of the legal service in the above-stated matter? 

Thanking you, I am, yours truly, 
M. C. TARVER. 
UNITED STATES VETERANS’ BUREAU, 
Washington, April 7, 1930. 
Hon, MALCOLM C. TARVER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. TArver: Further reference is made to your letter of 
March 27, 1930, relative to the case of Eugene T. Tracy. 

In accordance with your request there is transmitted herewith a 
copy of the opinion of the general counsel in this case which was 
approved by the director on April 8, 1930. 

A copy of this letter is inclosed for your use. 

Very truly yours, 
Frank T. Hixes, Director, 


Apri 3, 1930. 
Tracy, Eugene T., XC-1-121-187. 
ASSISTANT GENERAL COUNSEL, 
The Director. 

Reference is made to the memorandum of the general counsel dated 
March 17, 1930, approved by you March 20, 1930, recommending modifi- 
cation of bureau precedents relating to retroactive payments in cases 
where service connection under section 300 of the war risk insurance 
act, as amended, is established by evidence submitted subsequent to 
June 7, 1924. This memorandum, among other things, recommended 
that the following rule be adopted. 

“That where a man who has a 10 per cent disability prior to June 7, 
1924, files a claim prior to June 7, 1924, and is entitled to service con- 
nection for such disability under the presumptive provisions of section 
300 he be permitted to file his proof in accordance with the provisions 
of section 300 of the war risk insurance act, as amended, after June 
7, 1924, and payment of compensation be made to him two years prior 
to date of claim.” 

This, as explained in the memorandum of the assistant general 
counsel which accompanied the general counsel’s memorandum, is a 
reversal of the former ruling of the bureau, which is stated formally in 
Director's Decision No. 222-A, in the following language: 

“No evidence can be accepted by the bureau subsequent to June 7, 
1924, for the purpose of proving that a claimant was entitled to com- 
pensation under the first proviso of section 300 of the war risk insur- 
ance act, as amended.” 

There is now pending in this service a submission from the assistant 
director, adjudication service, the case of Eugene T. Tracy, XC-1-121- 
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187. This is one of the cases in which Congressman MaLcorm C. 
TARVER is interested, and the facts may be stated as follows: 

Eugene T. Tracy entered the military service on May 6, 1917, and 
was honorably discharged therefrom on March 17, 1919. He filed claim 
for disability compensation on May 1, 1923, alleging the nature of his 
disability to be catarrh of the head and stomach and pyorrhea. The 
first examination by the bureau is dated May 19, 1923, and contains a 
diagnosis of deviated nasal septum and varicosities of left leg and knee; 
no lung pathology was noted, the report stating in connection there- 
with as follows: “Chest good shape—good mobility—measurements, 
37-37-33." His claim was denied. The next examination was con- 
ducted May 12, 1924, and he was found to be suffering from moderately 
advanced pulmonary tuberculosis, active, following which the claim 
was again disallowed on the ground that evidence did not show that 
active tuberculosis was found upon examination by a legally qualified 
physician within the 3-year period in accordance with the terms of the 
first proviso of section 300 of the war risk insurance act, as amended. 
Subsequent to the passage of the World War veterans’ act, June 7, 
1924, the case was reviewed and connected with the service under sec- 
tion 200 thereof, the disability being held to be less than 10 per cent 
from discharge to May 12, 1924, and temporary total thereafter. 

On July 25, 1924, the veteran inquired as to whether his rating was 
under the old law or the new, and thereafter made every effort to sub- 
stantiate a right under the old law. He died on December 16, 1925, in 
the United States Veterans’ Bureau Hospital, Fort Bayard, N. Mex., 
without having overcome the two difficulties which confronted him, 
which were, first, the rulings of the bureau as enunciated in Director's 
Decision No. 222-A; and second, the lack of evidence that he was suf- 
fering with active tuberculosis of a 10 per cent degree or more of dis- 
ability within three years after separation from the service, as shown 
by the examination report of a duly qualified physician. 

After the veteran’s death his representatives submitted an affidavit 
from a physician stating that he had treated the veteran in March, 
1922, and found him suffering from loss of weight, fever, sallow com- 
plexion, cough, and great expectoration, and moist rüles in the upper 
lobe right lung. On the strength of this evidence, the rating was 
amended as follows: 

“No disability from date of separation from active service to 3-16-28 ; 
temporary partial 25 per cent from 3-16-23 to 5-12-24; temporary 
total from 5-12-24 to 6-10-24; permanent and total from 6-10-24 to 
12-10-25, date of death, under regulations 73; service connected under 
section 200, World War veterans’ act, 1924; pulmonary tuberculosis, 
chronic.” 

Thereafter it was necessary to inform the representatives of the vet- 
eran that in spite of the amended rating the precedents of the bureau 
did not permit payment of compensation for any period prior to June 7, 
1924. However, the application of the rule laid down in the first para- 
graph of this memorandum will permit the payment of compensation 
for a period two years prior to the date of filing claim if the rating so 
warrants, the theory being that this veteran had an accrued right under 
the presumption provisions of section 300 of the war risk insurance act, 
which was saved to him by section 602 of the World War veterans’ act. 

Claim was filed on May 1, 1923, and therefore compensation is pay- 
able in accordance with the rating for any period during which the 
veteran was disabled, but not more than two years prior to May 1, 1923, 

J, O'C. ROBERTS, 


A CONSTANT FREQUENCY MONITORING RADIO STATION 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table the bill S. 3448 and consider the 
same. 

Mr. SNELL. May I ask the gentleman the reason for bring- 
ing this up at this time? 

Mr. GARNER. As I understood in conyersation with the 
gentleman from Indiana a moment ago, the identical bill passed 
the House yesterday afternoon by unanimous consent. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. That is correct. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair understands that at 
about the same time it passed the Senate. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the pill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


8. 3448 
A bill to amend the act of February 21, 1929, entitled “An act to 
authorize the purchase by the Secretary of Commerce of a site, and 
the construction and equipment of a building thereon, for use as a 
constant frequency monitoring radio station, and for other purposes“ 
Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled “An act to authorize the 
purchase by the Secretary of Commerce of a site, and the construction 
and equipment of a building thereon, for use as a constant frequency 
monitoring radio station, and for other purposes,” approved February 
21, 1929, be, and the same is hereby, amended to read as follows: 
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“That the Secretary of Commerce be, and he is hereby, authorized 
to purchase a suitable site, provided a suitable site now owned by the 
Government is not available for the purpose, and to contract for the 
construction thereon of a building suitable for installation therein of 
apparatus for use of a constant frequency monitoring radio station, and 
for the facilities, at a cost not to exceed $80,000." 


The Senate bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the Senate bill was 
passed was laid on the table. = 

SPECIAL ORDERS 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under the special order of the 
House the gentleman from New York [Mr. Siroyicw] is recog- 
nized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. SIROVICH, Mr. Speaker, when we call the roll of all the 
great governments that have existed in ancient days, and let 
them march across the stage of time, we find three distinct 
forms of government that ruled the people of antiquity. 

The first form is called an oligarchy. Here supreme power 
is restricted to a few who have been self-appointed, self- 
anointed, and self-constituted to look after the welfare of their 
peoples. Such a form of government was found among the 
ancient Assyrians, Babylonians, Egyptians, and Persians. 

The second form of government, found in the Orient, is the 
patriarchal type which is symbolized by the ancient Semitic 
group in Judea, represented by the fathers and prophets of 
Israel, such as Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 

The third form of government, hoary from remote antiquity, 
is represented by the despotic monarchy, which was found 
among the Chinese, Japanese, Hindus, and Indian Empire. 

These three forms of government—namely, the oligarchical, 
the despotic, and the patriarchal—iived, thrived, and flourished 
during their time, and inculcated religion as a part of the gov- 
ernment of their day. Wach of these forms is furthermore 
characterized by the fact that those who ruled absolutely, con- 
trolled the religious as well as the political destinies of their 
subjects. Thus we find in the early history of the world the 
union of church and state; spiritual and temporal powers 
united, 

As the years rolled by, sovereign government moved from the 
Orient to the Occident. Civilization passed from the east to the 
west. 

The dawn of Grecian culture manifests itself in an aristo- 
cratic government in its early period of existence. Within a few 
centuries the golden era of Grecian civilization comes to the 
fore. Pure democracy has its birth and its inception. Solon, 
the lawgiver, was the founder of democracy, and not many cen- 
turies later the great Periclean age appears. Such eminent 
philosophers as Pythagoras, Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle gave 
their profound wisdom and their intellectual genius as a con- 
tribution to the world of yesterday, to-day, and to-morrow. 

In Plato’s Republic the state is created for the benefit of 
the individual. The happiness of the individual is supreme. 
One exists for the other. In those days Athens was mistress of 
the world. 

To the south of the Athenian Republic was the great state of 
Sparta. Sparta was the first communistic government in the 
world, The individual meant nothing. Men and women were 
the pawns of the state. Children belonged to the state and not 
to their parents. And so in time the communistic cradle of 
Sparta, rocked by its founder and apostle, Lycurgus, crumbled, 
collapsed, and was consumed in the ashes of time. 

Upon the distant horizon the Roman soldiers are marching. 
Each legion carries upon its flag the three Latin words, “ Civis 
Romanus sum.” “I am a Roman citizen.” Woe unto those 
nations or peoples that would destroy or defile the rights of 
Roman citizenship. The democracy of Julius Cæsar lives and 
thrives. In militant fashion these Roman soldiers carried the 
culture and civilization of the Roman Republie to all the known 
corners of the world. Cæsar is assassinated. Democracy 
falls with him. A benevolent monarchy under Cæsar Augustus 
takes its place. Years pass, and we find a despotic monarchy 
again in the saddle. Nero fiddles while Rome is in flames. 

The tyrant Caligula persecutes and oppresses the Ronran 
citizenship. Militarism and autocracy reign supreme. Prisoners 
of foreign climes infiltrate all of Rome. Debauchery takes the 
place of decency and self-respect until in the year 476 A. D. 
the sun sets upon the civilization and glory of Rome and Rome 
is destroyed. [Applause.] 

From the year 476 A. D. to 1454, when Gutenberg invented 
and perfected printing by movable type, this period of 1,000 
years is known as the Dark Ages. This 1,000-year period wit- 
nessed the development of two forms of governmental evolution. 

First, the great Holy Roman Empire, under the spiritual and 
temporal protectorate and supervision of the Pope, spread its 
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benevolent influence in preserving the education and culture of 
ancient times, and bequeathed them through the invention of 
printing and books to the culture and civilization of modern 
da 


ys. 

Second, the feudalistic period, an economical, social, and po- 
litical systenr under which petty lords, dukes, and barons con- 
trolled their form of government, and business, which was pri- 
marily agriculture. It was a period in which the peasants were 
the slaves of their overlords and paid them tribute for protec- 
tion in their hour of need. 

This system of governmental racketeering through the feudal 
lords was destroyed through the instrumentality of a German 
Catholic monk, whose name was Bernhard Schwartz. He lived 
in the humble town of Pistola, Italy. 

Through a mechanical contrivance which the monk called the 
pistol, naming it after the town in which he lived, he utilized 
gunpowder, which made the humblest peasant the equal of his 
most exalted duke, lord, or baron. The bullet in the hand of the 
serf could penetrate the armor of any overlord. Thus gun- 
powder leveled the duke to a parity with the agricultural serf. 

Through printing, religious reformations, discovery, and ex- 
ploration a new period is ushered into the civilization of man- 
kind. This era is called the Renaissance. It is the rebirth and 
revival of knowledge, education, and culture. This era marks 
the beginning of the break between church and state, and 
brought about religious differences which still exist throughout 
the world. 

In my humble opinion the most important, the most vital and 
outstanding characteristic of this era is the slow trend toward 
constitutional monarchy which developed in England. 

The Anglo-Saxon government began when the common people 
of England realized that one strong government was to be pre- 
ferred to many weak ones, and determinedly showed their senti- 
ments at Runnymede in 1215, when the nobles, the clergy, the 
merchants, and freemen of the whole land rebelled against the 
outrageous exactions of King John I. 

The people compelled King John to sign that great human, 
immortal document known as the Magna Charta, and since that 
day this human document has been the basis of English liberty. 
It marks the beginning of government by the people of England. 

In 1295 King Edward I called the first Parliament together. 
It was the first meeting of the House of Commons and the House 
of Lords. This was the beginning of a most important forward 
step in the democracy of government. 

The English, therefore, were united under one strong ruler, 
and enjoyed a greater measure of participation in their own 
government long before any of the other peoples of Europe. 

The ancient Republics of Athens and of Rome had govern- 
ment controlled only by the citizens of the city. Neither of 
them ever provided means by which the citizens in distant 
places could have a share in deciding national policies without 
making a journey in person to the home city. 

This representative principle adopted by the English has 
made possible the formation of democratic governments coy- 
ering a wide area, and set up in England the splendid and 
superb principle of no taxation without representation. 

During the reign of Charles I the House of Commons ap- 
pealed to His Majesty with a bill of rights, challenging the 
King’s contention to spend the public money without authoriza- 
tion of the House of Commons, This petition was originally 
introduced in the House of Burgesses in Virginia in 1624 and 
transmitted to the House of Commons as their petition of 
rights. Because of his despotism Charles I was beheaded. 

From 1649 to 1660 we had the protectorate. Cromwell, like 
Mussolini of Italy to-day, became the dictator of England. 

During the reign of King William and Mary in 1689 there 
developed the great Bill of Rights, which is one of the most 
important documents in the English constitution. This, too, 
marked a great step in the triumphant march of democracy. 

A comparison of the Bill of Rights with the first 10 amend- 
ments to the United States Constitution will reveal many in- 
teresting similarities. 

The cabinet system of government was also inaugurated 
about this time. The custom of choosing ministers from the 
party having a majority in the House of Commons grew 
stronger and more powerful every day. The Prime Minister 
was invariably the leader of the party in power. 

From that time to the present day the British King never 
vetoes any law. The House of Lords can not permanently pre- 
vent a measure from becoming a law. 

Thus the modern cabinet system enables the voters to control 
both the Parliament that makes the laws and the agencies that 
carry out the law. 

And so we see in a period of five or six centuries the evolution, 
development, and perfection of constitutional government in 
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England with their tremendous influence in continental Europe, 
especially in Germany and France. 

About the year 1776 there tock place three great revolutions 
which transformed every aspect of society and made possible the 
modern world in which we now live. 

The first movement was the intellectual revolution which gaye 
birth to new points of view in literature, science, art, and 
philosophy. 

In the second category we find the American and the French 
Revolutions, which proclaimed the democratic principles of goy- 
ernment, 

The third was the industrial revolution in England, which 
inaugurated our present economic and capitalistic life. 

The intellectual revolution was responsible for the advanced 
thought of that period. The great authors and writers took up 
the social, the political, the economie conditions of their day in 
a way unparalleled for its virulence, its audacity, and its uncom- 
promising radicalism. 

Voltaire excoriated the church. Montesquieu attacked mon- 
archy. Rousseau pilloried the old political system of the King 
and his state. He substituted the doctrine of popular democracy 
for that of the divine right of kings. 

Political economy was founded by Turgot in France and by 
Adam Smith in England. These writers made the people think 
in terms of their environment from an economic point of view, 
and taught men to identify progress and the material well-being 
of the individual. 

In the past progress had meant only religious, moral, and 
intellectual enlightment. S 

The great industrial.revolution started in England about the 
saime time. This revolution was a silent one. No bullets and 
no shots were fired. It marked the greatest of all revolutions 
in the history of the world. It brought medieyal civilization to 
an end. It characterized the beginning of our present state of 
society. 

This revolution was brought about by several extraordinary 
inventions made by Wnglishmen, Americans, Germans, and 
Frenchmen. 

These geniuses, through the fertility of their imaginations, 
subjugated the forces of nature to serve the will of man. Thus 
was ushered in the powerful influence of the industrial 
revolution. 

Behold Watt's steam engine, Stevenson's locomotive, Fulton's 
steamboat, Whitney's cotton gin, Morse and Bell in telegraph 
and telephone. These inventions created revolutions in fac- 
tories, revolutions in transportation, revolutions in communica- 
tion, and, last but not least, revolutions in manufacture and 
industry. 

Then came the greatest revolution of all. It was the revolu- 
tion against the despotism of monarchy and all that it stands 
for. 

It was about this time that our colonial forefathers were being 
persecuted and oppressed. Men like Benjamin Franklin, Thomas 
Jefferson, Thomas Paine, John Adams, John Hancock, James 
Madison, James Monroe, Patrick Henry, George Washington, 
sat in their respective homes, meditating, pondering, and deliber- 
ating what free men should do when tyrants persecute and deny 
to them the rights, privileges, and prerogatives of justice, in the 
government of their homes. 

There in panoramic fashion, as they sat in the libraries of 
their humble homes, passed before them all the various forms of 
government that I have enumerated, that existed in ancient, 
medieval, and in their own time. 

Thus inspired by the rights of free men they assembled in 
convention and proclaimed before God and man that they chal- 
lenged the right of any king to rule by divine right. [Applause.] 
Then and there they enunciated for the first time the philosophy 
of democracy—that all governments derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed. Within a few years they 
threw off the yoke of King George III, and established a goy- 
ernment by the people, founded upon the firm foundation of 
the Declaration of Independence and the Constitution of the 
United States. They pledged everything they held near and 
dear in life; their means, their property, their homes, yea, even 
their lives, that such a government should and must be estab- 
lished for the benefit of mankind. [Applause.] 

These documents boldly proclaimed the philosophy that all 
men are free and remain equal in rights; that laws and govern- 
ment are expressions of popular will; that the people instead 
of the king are sovereign. It guaranteed equal opportunity to 
all and special privileges to none. 

It protected the individual, his home, his property, and his 
life by granting him the freedom of speech, freedom of the 
press, and freedom of religious worship. It placed democracy 
in his home, his hearth, his fireside. In schoolhouses through 
education they said to the world: The child is not the mere 
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creature of the State; those who nurture him and direct his 
destiny have the right coupled with the high duty to recognize 
and prepare him for additional obligations. Thus it granted to 
all parents the right to send their children into the temples of 
the schoolhouse, there to carry along with them the influence 
and antecedents of their home, and to back all these privileges 
with the power and prestige of the Government to see that all 
children might impartially drink deeply from the fountain of 
education. [Applause.] 

It secured democracy in government by having three distinct 
branches, namely, the executive, the legislative, and the judi- 
cial, each independent of the other and all coordinated together 
for the benefit of all of the people of our Nation. 

To the individual it granted every incentive in life to make 
him climb the ladder of fame and fortune, in the protection of 
the property rights that he has earned by the sweat of his brow. 
And above all inculeated into the hearts, into the minds, and 
into the souls of every free man of our Republic the belief that 
in this land of equal opportunity his children might have the 
privilege of holding the humblest as well as the greatest office 
at the gift and disposal of the American people, irrespective of 
class, creed, or color. 

Such, Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen of the House, are 
the ideals, the principles, the philosophy of democracy in the 
republican form of government that our forefathers granted to 
all of our citizens in 1789, when George Washington assumed 
the first Presidency of our great Republic. [Applause.] 

The close of the eighteenth and the opening of the nineteenth 
centuries witnessed manifold changes wrought by the catyclys- 
mic influences of the political, intellectual, and industrial revo- 
lutions. Most immediate was the combustion created by the 
fire of democracy, whose sparks veritably flew eastward across 
the Atlantic from America to France. Mirabeau, Robespierre, 
Marat, Danton, Turgot, and Napoleon, these French leaders 
changed the political, economic, and geographic complexion of 
all of Europe. Crowns have rested most uneasily on the heads 
of despots and tyrants since the American and French Reyolu- 
tions. This period ushered in not only new eras in the political 
and industrial life of the nations of the world but succeeded 
after many centuries of tireless effort in democratizing all edu- 
cation. Prior to this epoch of “ revolution“ education was the 
sole possession of a limited, aristocratic class, trained for the 
most part in classical literature. Labor, on the other hand, was 
found on the farm—tilling the soil. Agriculture was still in a 
primitive state. The invention of machinery moved the farmer 
from agriculture to the factory of industry. From the farm in 
the country to the factory in the city. Thus came the rise of 
the factory system, with the concomitant movement of millions 
of men and women from rural to urban communities. This 


movement revolutionized the education of the masses of man- 


kind seeking equal opportunities of education and culture for 
their children, Thus arose democracy in education. 

Napoleon Bonaparte passed quickly from Waterloo to a lonely 
exile in St. Helena. A gasping world lapsed once more into 
black reaction. ‘The reign of the despots, however, was destined 
to be short lived. Prince Metternich, the Prime Minister of 
Austria, representing the great monarchies of Austria, Germany, 
Russia, and Spain, attempted to make the world safe for abso- 
lute monarchy through his conception of the Holy Alliance. 

The purpose of this alliance was to check the growth of 
democracy and give back the Republics of South America to 
Spain, from whom they had revolted, as well as to establish a 
kingdom in Mexico. Metternich was checkmated with remark- 
able celerity by our own great President James Monroe and his 
memorable Monroe doctrine, which said to the monarchs of this 
Holy Alliance, “So far canst thou go, but no farther.” That 
an attempt to further monarchy in South or North America 
would be considered an overt act, yea, a declaration of war. 
That move of Monroe challenged the progress of monarchy. A 
century later the immortal Woodrow Wilson was to reecho 
Monroe’s sentiments in his enunciating the aim of the Allies 
in the World War to “make the world safe for democracy.” 
That philosophic sentiment of our entrance into the World War 
will live on through the ages as the challenge of democracy to 
monarchy to survive and to rule the destinies of the world. 
[Applause.] Armistice Day, 1918, witnessed the crumbling of 
three great despotisms, Russia, Germany, and Austria. As a 
consequence of the great conflagration that engulfed the world 
in the second decade of the twentieth century the houses of 
Hohenzollern, Hapsburg, and Romanoff were reduced to ashes 
and dust. [Applause.] Monarchy was destroyed; democracy 
triumphed. In monarchies’ places stood the new Republics of 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Austria, Germany, and Russia. These 
Republics were warmly welcomed into the society of nations by 
President Wilson and their sovereignty approved by the Congress 
of the United States, while the citizens of our Republic granted 
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‘them material aid and comfort in their great hour of need. 
[Applause.] 

Let us pause at this juncture to examine briefly the growth 
and development of the most noteworthy product of the in- 
dustrial revolution, namely, the economic system of capitalism. 
' Capitalism is purely an individualistic view of the economic cate- 
gories of production, distribution, exchange, and consumption 
‘of wealth, just as political democracy guarantees the complete 
separation of the legislative, executive, and judicial functions 
of the state. 

The philosophy of capitalism insures free economie competi- 
tion among ali human beings and equal economie opportunities 
regardless of heredity, race, or religion. Theoretically it is the 
finest economic system ever devised by the mind of man. It 
judges all human beings wholly impersonally and, aided by 
political democracy, safeguards for all men and women the 
fruits of their economic toil. The keystone of the arch of the 
capitalistic system is composed of the trilogy of private property, 
individual labor, and human liberty in all its aspects. 

Of all the nations of western Europe, Russia was the only one 
prior to the World War which had been almost wholly un- 
touched by the industrial revolution and had not been subjected 
to the economic benefits of capitalism. Under the Czars, the 
great Russian Empire was politically a despotic monarchy and 
economically a feudal relic of the Middle Ages. The Bolsheviks, 
or communists, therefore, found fertile soil for their economic 
and political doctrines when they overthrew the Kerensky goy- 
ernment in November of 1917 and established the Union of 
Socialist Soviet Republics under the leadership of Nikolai Lenin 
and Leon Trotsky. With one fell swoop they overthrew the 
philosophy of democracy and capitalism and substituted policies 
which had frequently been contemplated in theory by the great 
intellects of the world, but which had never before been sub- 
jected to practical experimentation in a large country. 

What is this great Russian experiment? Just as capitalism 
and democracy rest on a trilogy of private property, individual 
labor, and human liberty, so communism and sovietism, their 
direct antithesis, also rest on a trilogy—first, all land, property, 
and capital belong to the state. 

Second, all labor is employed and directed by the state at 
rates of compensation rigidly fixed by the state. 

Third, human liberty in all its aspects, such as freedom of the 
press, freedom of lawful assemblage, freedom of speech, and 
freedom of religion, are expressly and unreservedly denied to 
all individuals and are the exclusive privileges of the state. 
Thus, for the first time since the feudal system swayed the 
world, a spartan state has arisen which fearlessly and cynically 
challenges the rule of democracy and capitalism. 

Ladies and gentlemen of the House, this despotic, autocratic 
oligarchy, under the name of communism, constitutes to my way 
of thinking the first serious challenge to the dominant ideals of 
democracy which have heretofore been triumphant in the west- 
ern world. 

Communism is fundamentally a new religion. It is a great 
state and secular denomination. It substitutes the attributes, 
the virtues, and qualities of God to the state itself. The state 
instead of God is supreme. Through the system of starvation 
of any minister, priest, or rabbi, who does not conform to their 
religious policies, they exile them to Siberia and ruthlessly sup- 
press and destroy every other form of worship of God, Com- 
munism believes in the here instead of the hereafter. It 
relegates the belief in a divine Providence to the realm of 
fiction and superstition. 

This new religion has Karl Marx as god of the state, Its 
Jesus of Nazareth is Lenin. Its St. Peter is Stalin. Its St. 
Paul is Trotsky. Its ideals in philosophy, economics, and gov- 
ernment is its new creed. In the union of the church and state 
as one it has perfected a new bible. In this bible it excoriates 
democracy. It pillories capitalism. It weeps over an industrial 
system that exploits labor. In clarion tones it cries aloud for 
world revolution. 

Overproduction one year and underproduction the next year 
dislocate the markets of the world and bring in their wake 
chaos, wastefulness, panics, unemployment, war, and finally 
revolt. Communism challenges the institutions known as the 
family, religion, property, marriage—yes, even patriotism. It 
seeks their destruction. The communistie bible of the state is 
a bitter indictment against the present social order. 

It is a philosophy of life. It is a program of action. It is a 
promise of a future goal. It preaches a new declaration of 
authority. The dictatorship of the proletariat—a dictatorship 
that will forever abolish poverty, misery, hunger, and want. It 
will inaugurate the golden age of a happy humanity that will 
bring into realization true Christianity founded upon the ideal 
Utopia, from each according to his capacity, to each according 
to his need, thus bringing about through communism the su- 
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premacy of the state and the brotherhood of man. This is the 
creed. This is the Bible. This is the philosophy. This is the 
religion of communism. 

But, lofty as are these ideals and splendid as are these dreams 
of an Utopia, there arise occasions in the life of an individual, 
as well as in that of a nation, when the end does not justify 
the means. 

In Russia it is the bullet; in the United States it is the 
ballot. [Applause.] But granting that these Utopian ideals 
could be realized by the ballot, I am still opposed to the prin- 
ciples of communism. Why? Because deep within each indi- 
vidual is ingrained the ery of the soul for liberty, of the heart 
for freedom, and of the mind for self-expression. [Applause.] 
Rather than be a bird in a gilded cage surrounded by all the 
material comforts that make for happiness, I, for one, would 
prefer the liberty of thought, conscience, and action. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Communism deprives an individual of the incentive to live. 
It robs him of individual hope, faith, and ambition. It makes 
him a mechanical automaton or robot in the realm of life. The 
herd selfishness is substituted for the individual happiness, 

Communism says to you and me, “Sell me that birthright 
which you have attained after so many centuries of struggle. 
Give up your liberty. Give up your freedom. Give up your 
democracy. Give up your aspirations to immortality; your 
inspirations of divinity. Give up all these cherished traditions. 
In return we will afford you a modicum of comfort and ma- 
terial possessions,” 

But, Mr. Speaker, ladies, and gentlemen, my answer to them 
is in the immortal words of that great Virginian, the Old 
Dominion’s illustrious patriot, Patrick Henry, whose clarion 
voice electrified the House of Burgesses when he said, “ Give 
me liberty or give me death.” [Applause.] 

Communism scoffs at our democratic parliamentary form of 
government. It ignores the individual entirely. It is frankly 
skeptical of either his willingness or ability to govern himself, 
The state is all important in politics as it is in religion. 

Economically, to complete the final plans of the communistic 
trilogy, the soviet state is perhaps on its strongest ground. It 
is therefore the most dangerous as far as our form of civiliza- 
tion and democracy is concerned. In Russia the state controls 
all commerce whether industrial or agricultural in character. 
Private enterprise is denied any right to exist. Mindful of the 
fact that under the Ozars the industrial revolution had not 
reached Russia, the soviet leaders are attempting an ambitious 
scheme. To me it is the most enterprising plan in the entire 
history of economic life. 

It will attempt to mechanize and socialize Russia both in 
urban and rural life in a period of five years. It will organize 
industry and agriculture so powerfully as an armed unit in 
five years as to challenge any nation in times of peace or in 
times of war. The torch of communism must undermine all 
nations of the world. It must spread the gospel of discord, 
dissension, strife, and strike to all the workers of the world. 
It must plan and plot rebellion and revolution everywhere. 
Communism exploits its workingmen under the pretext of na- 
tionalism to capitalize their blood to finance world revolution. 
A new war is in the offing. Within the next decade this menace 
will manifest itself. In the United States it is already knock- 
ing at the door of all industry. The next great conflagration 
will be the world revolution. Communism will challenge the 
right of democracy to live and to survive. All previous wars 
will pale into utter insignificance when history records the roll 
of horror which the communist fury will loosen upon an unfor- 
tunate and innocent world. But mark my prediction: In the 
bitter end communism will be destroyed, while democracy trie 
umphs. [Applause.] 

It took capitalistic and democratic systems 150 years to bring 
the industrial revolution to fruition—through individual effort. 
Communism expects to accomplish the same purpose in five 
years through state effort, through conscripting capital and 
mass labor to accomplish the result and conquer the world to 
its ideal. 

Thus we behold Soviet Russia, challenging the western world 
on all three battle fronts—religious, political, and economic. 
How shall we of the West meet this octopus of the East? 

Externally we must guard ourselves against the infiltration 
of soviet propaganda. ‘Their paid propagandists must be de- 
ported. [Applause.] However, as long as Soviet Russia is con- 
tent to conduct its experiment within its own borders and does 
not attempt to proselytize the rest of the world, its sovereignty 
should be respected by other nations, including our own. 

Internally, we must apply a medical curative. We should 
immunize ourselves, so that even if the contagious germs of 
communistie bacteria do infect our body politic we shall be able 
to resist them and throw them off. [Applause.] I do not be- 
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lieve that the imprisonment of those who advocate communist 
doctrine in this country would be beneficial. You may imprison 
an individual but you can not effectively imprison an idea. You 
can not chain a political concept. You can not shackle or 
enslave an economic philosophy. 

We must set our own house in order, and treat the causes 
rather than the symptoms or effects of economic ills. To meet 
the dangers of communistic propaganda we must improve the 
temple of democracy in the United States. Four great con- 
structive economic changes must be wrought in our country. 

Firstly, the abolition of child labor. Children under 16 years 
of age should never be compelled through the force of economic 
circumstances to work in the mill, the mine, the loom, or the fac- 
tory. Their frail bodies belong to the schoolhouse [applause], 
there to receive the education and the culture that will develop 
a sound mind in a healthy body. [Applause.] Capital has no 
right to offer their humble bodies in the quarries of industry, 
to compete with labor that justly and rightfully belongs to the 
older men. [Applause.] 

Secondly, the scientific treatment of the unemployment con- 
dition. In a land of plenty and prosperity 5,000,000 people 
without employment is a tragedy. It is a sad commentary upon 
the civilization of our day that men and women with families 
and children dependent upon them, willing to work, should be 
unable to find employment. Unemployment brings about a sub- 
normal standard of living, untold anxiety, bitter discouragement, 
and disappointment, and unless corrected leads to poverty, 
penury, and pauperism. 

Labor is the producer of capital. It should, therefore, be 
entitled to a fair share of the distribution of the wealth it 
ereates. With progress that democracy constantly advocates 
perhaps the day is not far distant when social insurance will 
provide the necessary means to provide for the worker when 
unemployment knocks upon his door. Prosperity by presiden- 
tial proclamation is a myth. Prosperity through the scientific 
solution of unemployment can be made realization. [Applause.] 

Thirdly, the establishment of nation-wide old-age pensions. 
Modern society pensions in the name of patriotism the soldier 
who bares his breast to shot and shell to defend his nation’s 
honor upon the fleld of battle in times of war. Why not pen- 
sion, in the name of humanity, the old fathers and mothers 
who in old age find themselves bereft of support and have to 
join the last great pilgrimage whose caravan is sadly march- 
ing over the hill to the poorhouse and almshouse? If patriotism 
inspires us to pension the soldier, how much more patriotic is it 
to pension the old fathers and mothers who have given up their 
lives upon the industrial field of peace and honor to make our 
Republic the greatest in all the world. [Applause] 

Fourthly, and most important, we must counteract the effects 
of mergers, concentrations, and combinations of big business 
which are threatening to exterminate the middle class, the 
backbone of our individualistic, capitalistic, and democratic sys- 
tem with frightful celerity. The great Governor of New York, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, last Fourth of July in an address declared 
the mergers of big business are creating a system of economic 
feudalism in which all property will be in a few hands and the 
rest of us will be economic serfs. [Applause.] 

Such a view is borne out by the trend of recent events. The 
mergers of big business have been so great as to veritably beggar 
description. They create uneasiness and discontent. They are 
false to the fundanrental philosophy of economic capitalism. 
[Applause.] They tend inevitably to concentrate the separate 
functions of the production, distribution, exchange, and con- 
sumption of wealth in a few hands and usurp all those powers 
by completely destroying all competition and reducing the mid- 
dle class to penury and want. [Applause.] Paradoxical as it 
may seem, the best friends of the communists in this country are 
the promoters of these giant mergers. 

They are preparing fertile soil for soviet propaganda. They 
are weakening our national resistance in the inevitable conflict 
that will have to come between communism and sovietism on 
one side and political democracy, capitalism, and individual 
liberty on the other. 

Mr, Speaker, ladies and gentlemen, before we make the world 
safe for democracy let us make the United States safe for de- 
nrocracy. Lest we forget, let us always remember that mon- 
archies have been destroyed by poverty, republics through 
wealth, and that communism will be destroyed by democracy, 
because it denies to every human being the inalienable right to 
the pursuit of life, liberty, and happiness by denying to its peo- 
ple freedom of speech, freedom of assembly, freedom of the 
press, and above all, freedom to worship God in conformity 
with a man's own conscience. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, I shall be glad to yield to any of the Members 
who might like to ask questions. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. SIROVICH. I will be glad to yield to the gentleman. 
„Mr, WAINWRIGHT. I thought perhaps the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Sovico ] might refer to the fact that the Legis- 
lature of the State of New York has just passed an old-age 
pension act. 

Mr. SIROVICH. I am proud to inform the distinguished gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. WAINWRIGHT] that a speech that I 
made two years ago on the floor of the House was quite helpful 
in passing that old-age pension law, that has since been adopted 
by 9 or 10 States of the Union and by 4 more throughout our 
Republic in the next year. [ Applause. ] 

I would like to see the Rules Committee and the Labor Com- 
mittee report out the bill that I have introduced providing for 
old-age pensions, which will help this great Republic do what 
all of the other nations of the world have done. 

For the benefit of you ladies and gentlemen, let me tell you 
that every civilized nation of the world has already adopted the 
principle of old-age pensions with the exception of China, India, 
and the United States, and I am waging this battle to see the 
United States leave the company of China and India before they 
surpass us in that field. [Applause.] 

Mr. LOZIER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIROVICH. I yield to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. LOZIER. Much has been said in the last year or two 
about the English dole system. I understand that practically 
60 or 70 per cent of all the money paid out in England in the 
form of doles represents funds or relief which has been pur- 
chased by a system of workmen’s insurance and does not repre- 
sent a bounty or gift from the government. 

Has the gentleman taken into consideration or given any con- 
siderable thought to the question as to bow far a system of 
workmen’s insurance would assist in alleviating the conditions 
to which the gentleman has referred with reference to unem- 
ployment? 

Mr. SIROVICH. I would be pleased to answer the question 
of the distinguished gentleman from Missouri IMr. LOZIER]. 
Twenty-eight governments of the world, Mr. Speaker and ladies 
and gentlemen, have adopted the principle of contributory com- 
pulsory old-age pensions. That means individual contributions 
of from 3 to 5 per cent of the salary every week by the employee, 
the employer contributing an equal amount, and the state a 
third amount. This compulsory contributory form of old-age 
pension was put into operation first by Bismarck in 1889 in 
order to show the great social democracies of Germany that 
Germany was willing to help its working people through the 
instrumentality of the state. In 1909 that great Englishman, 
Lord Asquith, introduced the principle in England, and it was 
introduced in 1917-18 in France. So that Germany to-day 
takes care of 20,000,000 of its working people, England, 16,000,- 
000, and France 7,500,000, who, under the influence of old-age 
pensions, workmen's compensation, employers’ liability, social 
insurance, sickness insurance, and unemployment insurance, 
receive the benefit that the gentleman from Missouri has spoken 
of. There are 10 govertiments of the world who have what we 
cali the noncontributory form of old-age pensions, which is a 
straight pension system. When a man arrives at the age of 65, 
irrespective of contribution to funds, he is pensioned. Such 
forms of pension are found in Austria, Canada, New Zealand, 
and Denmark. Two countries that have the voluntary-saving 
plan are Japan and Spain, in which the workman has permis- 
sion to take off a certain amount of his money every week, and 
the government applies the same amount, and when the man 
arrives at the age of 65 that is given to him yearly as a pension, 
and he is looked after during sickness. 

So all the governments of the world have provided for some 
form of old-age dependency, with the exception of China, India, 
and the United States. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIROVICH. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I am very much interested in the gen- 
tleman’s discussion and appreciate his investigation in the differ- 
ent nations that have tried the contributory method of pensions 
to which the gentleman has referred. Has any plan been de- 
vised to take care of the agricultural sections, for instance, 
which do not have a pay roll or provision for such contribution? 
I am asking that historically. I would like to know how that 
is taken care of. 

Mr. SIROVICH. Every workman—and that includes agri- 
culturists—is included in the pension system, 

Mr. JONES of Texas. But the farmers do not have a regular 
form of income. I am not asking this for the purpose of em- 
barrassing the gentleman, but I am wondering if there is provi- 
sion made to take care of that class of workers. 

Mr. SIROVICH. Every individual who works at physical 
labor or mental labor, irrespective of where he works, is pro- 
vided for in this old-age pension. 
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Mr. JONES of Texas. But I was speaking of the historic 
connection, where the gentleman from New York said there 
were certain countries in which old-age pensions were permitted, 
where the worker contributed part and the state contributed 
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ue. SIROVICH. They contribute it through the medium of 
taxation. That is how the agricultural class takes care of it. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIROVICH. I yield gladly. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I would not inject myself into the 
speech of the gentleman except for his fine allusion to the his- 
tory of Virginia. I would like to ask the gentleman whether 
he believes that the effort to eliminate religion from the life 
of the people of Russia will be successful, considering the 
failure of any such effort that has ever been made in any 
other country? 

Mr. SIROVICH. My concept is that there never has been a 
war in any nation of the world in which that nation tried to 
destroy religion but that in the end the nation was ultimately 
destroyed itself. 

In the French Revolution, during the triumvirate of Robes- 
pierre, Marat, and Mirabeau, they did exactly as Russia is 
doing at the present time. They placed upon the pedestal of 
the Lord Almighty the goddess of reason. So in time the 
goddess of reason crumbled. I am sure the distinguished and 
lovable Chaplain of the House, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, 
who sits before me, will agree with me that when reason ends, 
there is where faith begins, and that is why religion can never 
be destroyed. [Applause.] 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. The gentleman, of course, remem- 
bers that not only did the French revolutionits make the 
goddess of reason the only deity they would worship, but that 
they abolished Sunday and any day of rest and closed the 
churches. Nevertheless, after a while the antireligious adven- 
ture upon which they had entered proved to be an absolute 
failure. 

Mr. SIROVICH. Let me answer the distinguished gentleman 
from Virginia. That in order to destroy religion in Russia, the 
Soviet Government has perfected the continuous working week. 
This adoption of a continuous working week means the elimina- 
tion of Sunday as a general holiday, thereby taking away from 
the remnant of the church in the Soviet Union one of its last 
and strongest footholds. 

By doing away with Sunday as a general religious holy day, 
the churches find themselyes deprived of those who would want 
to worship God in conformity with their traditions, 

A minister is not given the permission to yote in the soviet 
government. He is not permitted to raise any funds. The 
soviets do not permit parents to give religious education to their 
children until they arrive at the age of 18. So in conformity 
with the philosophy of Richelieu, who was the Prime Minister 
of Louis XIII, the soviets say in Russia, “Give me the chil- 
dren up to the years of 18, when we can fertilize their minds 
with our dogmas and teachings, and saturate their hearts and 
souls with our philosophy and our atheism, and we do not care 
who makes the laws.” They are starving the ministers, priests, 
and rabbis. Ifa minister should arise in a pulpit and give vent 
to a sentiment which was in conformity with the teachings of 
Christ, he would be sent to Siberia or be silently executed. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIROVICH. Les. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. I thought when the gentleman 
started to talk, he was going to devote more time to the religious 
situation in Russia. I was interested to hear whether or not he 
thought the philosophy of communism was any form of religion. 
Most people call it atheism. I was interested also in following 
that up to see if the gentleman had any reason for the alleged 
growth of atheism in this country. Many people say that a big 
majority of those who come out of our colleges to-day are 
atheists or agnostics. Would the gentleman attribute that to 
the wave of communism that is transporting itself from Russia 
to America? 

Mr. SIROVICH. Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen, when 
our Government was founded we had as many atheists then as 
we have to-day. I think the greatest atheist of his time was 
Thomas Paine, one of the men who helped to frame the Decla- 
ration of Independence. It was men of his stamp who kept the 
word “God” out of the Constitution of the United States, and 
the reason, I understand, that God was kept out at that time 
was the thought that if King George III ruled by the divine 
right of God and persecuted our colonial forbears they did not 
care to have that God in the Constitution of the United States. 
However, in this great democracy the most beautiful thing I 
Jove about it is that when a man, be he Catholic, Protestant, or 
Jew, goes into his temple the Government of the United States 
puts all the power of the Government behind him in order to pro- 
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tect him in his right to worship God In conformity with the 
dictates of his conscience. [Applause.] And what is eyen more 
beautiful, we protect the atheist and agnostic in this country 
just as well. That is the beauty of democracy. On the con- 
trary, in Russia the state is God; the state is supreme; if you 
do anything against the state it is not only blasphemy but it 
is treason. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIROVICH. Les. y 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Is it not a fact that they want to make 
Russia, under the soviet government, a godless country? 

Mr. SIROVICH. The question which the gentleman from 
New York asks me is whether they want to make it a godless 
country, They have to-day almost 3,000,000 men and women 
who under the philosophy of atheism are preaching their gospel 
of economic, philosophic, and religious views in the schools and 
all over the world for the purpose of trying to break down that 
ingrained tradition which the centuries of religious inculcation 
has brought into the heart and soul of the Russian. The com- 
munists laugh at,the innocent peasant; they mock him; they 
jeer him, feeling that ridicule will destroy his faith in God. 
Through a process of starvation and denial of the right to vote 
on the part of a minister as a citizen of the soviet government 
they are trying to break down his morale in the faith and very 
existence of God. The communists have no hesitancy in saying 
through those who preach their gospel that if God wants to 
preserye the various religious denominations that are in exist- 
ence in Russia let Him do so, but the communists will not 
grant Him any assistance. Let the ministers and priests stand 
upon their own faith, without any outside help from the 
communists, 

So if the civilized nations of the world permit the Govern- 
ment of Russia to interfere with minority rights, which is the 
inherent privilege of men upon this earth, then in time religion 
in Russia will be destroyed. But I have faith in God; I have 
faith in reason. I think the time will come in the next 5 or 10 
years when Russia, which is going through a process of revolu- 
tion, industrially, agriculturally, and economically, will send its 
surplus products into the markets of the world, there undersell 
its competitors, which will lead into another economic world 
war. To-day Russia, through paid propagandists is breeding 
sedition, discord, strike, and rebellion in all the civilized coun- 
tries of the world. This, too, will hasten the world revolution 
and bring on a world war in which Russia will fall and collapse. 
You can not substitute the tyranny of communism for the antoc- 
racy of czarism. The pendulum in Russia has swung from one 
extreme of czarism to another extreme of Bolshevism. 

Mr. Speaker, ladies, and gentlemen, czarism is democracy 
from above pushing downward, while communism is democracy 
from below pushing upward, and the result will be that the peo- 
ple in between them will be crushed. [Applause.] 

5 O'CONNOR of New York. Will the gentleman yield 
again 

Mr. SIROVICH. I yield. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Does the gentleman spell out 
of this philosphy of communism any form of religion at all? 

Mr. SIROVICH. I stated that during the development of 
my speech. Communism is a state religion. The state is sub- 
stituted for God. The state is supreme. No other religion can 
take its place. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of New York. The reason I ask the question 
is this. Of course, I feel as deeply and as keenly about what is 
going on in Russia as anybody, but, historically, other nations 
have forbidden certain religions. 

There stands out in everybody's mind what Turkey always 
did with respect to the Christian religion, and only the other 
day I noticed that China refused to permit the exhibition of 
the moving picture Ben Hur on the ground it portrays Chris- 
tianity, which, to their mind, is a “superstition.” If Russia is 
abolishing all religions and if there is nothing like religion 
there, she stands in a peculiar position in the world. If she is 
only seeking to abolish Christianity, some other nations have 
done that heretofore and are doing it to-day. 

Mr. SIROVICH. Mr. Speaker, my answer to my distin- 
guished colleague from New York is this: You know that you 
ean get to Washington from any direction. You can come from 
the North, from the South or from the West, and you can even 
come from the East to Washington. So when our forefathers 
founded our Republie they figuratively or metaphorically said 
that God was Washington. Many religions have different roads 
met ultimately lead to God, as different roads lead to Wash- 

gton. 

One road that goes into God's bosom is called the Protestant 
road, a second road is the Catholic road, a third is the Jewish 
road, a fourth is the Confucian road, and a fifth is the Moham- 
medan read. I do not care what road a man takes so long as 
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the road leads directly to God and respects His omnipotent 

‘powers. [Applause.] True liberty consists in respecting the 
‘rights and freedom of every man’s worship, be he theist or 
atheist. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, I want to thank the House for the cordial atten- 
tion they have given me and the gracious manner in which my 
remarks have been received by the membership of this historic 
forum. [Applause.] 


SARATOGA BATTLE FIELD 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that I may extend my remarks on the bill (H, R. 9334) with 
respect to the Saratoga battle field, passed by the House on 
April 7. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I am heartily in favor of 
the bill (H. R. 9334) authorizing the Secretary of War to make 
a study, investigation, and survey of the battle field of Sara- 
toga. 

Fhaa the pleasure of introducing a similar resolution (H. 
Con. Res. 18) early in the year, the resolution providing for a 
committee to be appointed by the Speaker of the House and the 
President of the Senate, to study the subject. 
` This bill, however, leaves the matter to the attention of the 
War Department and will likewise serve the purpose. 

The report of the Committee on Military Affairs indicates 
very clearly how important the Battle of Saratoga was in the 
war of our American independence. 

It was the turning point in our struggle, and from that time 
onward American arms were victorious and our victory over the 
British assured. 

The leader of the British forces against America at Saratoga 
was General Burgoyne, whose name is quite familiar to a good 
many American readers, due to a recent very interesting biogra- 
phy written by Huddleston under the title of “Gentleman 
Johnny Burgoyne.” He was opposed by our General Gates and 
General Arnold, and his entire army surrendered. This was the 
first time that a British force of the magnitude of Burgoyne's 
division surrendered to an inferior American army, and it was 
the first real victory of the War of Independence, if we over- 
look for a moment little skirmishes here and there which might 
have been victorious for our Army. 

The resolution introduced by me was suggested by the gov- 
ernor of our State, Franklin D. Roosevelt, and it was he who 
urged Senator WAGNER and myself to do all in our power to 
bring about the establishment of the Saratoga battle field as a 
national museum. 

The governor had no definite plan as to just what and how 
this was to be accomplished, nor has my resolution suggested 
any definite program for the solution of the question. As a 
matter of fact, the bill reported by the Committee on Military 
Affairs, which is before the House now, also deals exclusively 
with a survey to be made on the situation and does not spe- 
cifically arrange any particular method in the solution of this 
question. 

The State of New York has an investment of practically a 
quarter of a million dollars in the Saratoga battle field. 

The acquisition and rehabilitation of this field was begun in 
1926. From 1777 until 1926 the field in which was fought the 
Battie of Saratoga, one of the 15 decisive battles of the world 
and the one that was the most far-reaching in its results of any 
fought during the Revolutionary War, was practically neglected. 

Beginning with the acquisition of four farms in 1926, the 
State has now acquired 1,400 acres, containing most of the im- 
portant points of historic interest in the field, and has made 
the beginning of an intelligent restoration of the field as it was 
at the time of the battle. A few military structures have been 
built on the field as they were at the time of the battle. Fort 
Neilson has been replaced by a 2-story blockhouse, constructed 
of rough-hewn white-oak timbers, contained in buildings that 
have been on the field since the time of the battle, loop-holed in 
both stories for rifle fire, and with embrasures on the ground 
floor for cannon. The old powder magazine used by the Ameri- 
can forces has been rebuilt from the original stones and in the 
form it was at the time of the battle. The building occupied by 
Generals Poor and Learned as their headquarters during the 
battle, which was afterwards used as part of one of the Neilson 
farm buildings, has been removed to the spot that it occupied 
during the battle and restored to its original condition, and 
another building similar to that used by General Arnold as his 
headquarters has also been erected, together with a flagpole, 
markers of the principal points of interest on the field, and a 
pavilion marking the cemetery in which were buried 1,500 
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American soldiers. The old house on the Freeman farm, which 
was inside the British lines, also has been restored, and a 
monument erected on the site of the Brayman redoubt, where 
General Arnold was wounded while leading a charge that broke 
the British lines. 

Beyond that, and the erection of a few simple monuments and 
the laying out of roads leading to the more important parts of 
the field, nothing has been done, and care has been taken in the 
restoration thus far undertaken not to interfere with any future 
work in the way of restoring and marking the field as it was 
at the time of the battle. 

In the defeat of General Burgoyne’s forces at Saratoga the 
Colonial troops made possible the ultimate freedom of the 
American Colonies, insured the independence of the United 
States, and created a world power. 

The field is not properly the possession of any one State, it 
should belong to the whole American people, and should be de- 
veloped as a national possession. Such was the original plan 
in 1925 when the movement which culminated in the acquisition 
and rehabilitation of the field began. Owing to the fact that it 
was impossible at that time to obtain an appropriation from the 
National Government the purchase and rehabilitation was under- 
taken by the State and subsequent purchases have placed in 
public ownership the greater part of the field. 

The future development of the field should be a national un- 
dertaking. This year over a quarter of a million visitors from 
all parts of the United States—in fact, from all parts of the 
world—visited the field, as shown by the register kept in the 
Fort Neilson blockhouse. The field is visited and studied by 
army officers of all nations, by students of history, by patriotic 
societies, and by organizations of all kinds. It is a point of 
preeminent interest in American history and should be a na- 
tional patriotic shrine. 

It is, therefore, clear that not only the State of New York 
has a great interest in the development of the battle field but 
that the Nation should do all in its power to preserve this 
historical monument for our children and children’s children. 

Lieut. Col. H. L. Landers, of the historical section, Army War 
College, who is engaged in the study of the battle field of Sara- 
toga, makes the following statement: 


The United States declared its independence on the 4th day of July, 
1776. Shortly thereafter the new Nation sent three commissioners to 
France, Benjamin Franklin, Silas Deane, and Arthur Lee, to negotiate 
with that country for supplies and to effect an alliance. The French 
Government professed a real friendship for the commissioners and wished 
success to their cause, but until the revolutionists were successful on 
the field of battle France would not break with England. 

On the 17th of October, 1777, the army of Lieut. Gen. John Burgoyne 
surrendered to Maj. Gen. Horatio Gates at Saratoga. A copy of the 
articles of conyention was sent to the commissioners by the American 
Committee of Foreign Affairs on the 3ist of October, 1777. The letter 
transmitting the articles said in part: 

“We rely on your wisdom and care to make the best and most imme- 
diate use of this intelligence to depress our enemies and produce 
essential aid to our cause in Europe * . We are sensible how 
essential European aid must be to the final establishment and security 
of American freedom and independence.” 

The news of Burgoyne’s surrender reached France by a packet from 
Boston. It “apparently occasioned as much general joy in France,” 
wrote the commissioners, “as if it had been a victory of their own 
troops over their own enemies, such is the universal, warm, and sincere 
good will and attachment to us and our cause in this Nation.” 

The commissioners took this opportunity to urge the ministry to act 
on the proposed treaty, which had been under consideration so long. A 
meeting was accordingly arranged for the 12th of December, at which 
a final accord was reached. As the concurrence of Spain was necessary, 
a courier was dispatched to that country the following day to obtain its 
agreement. 

On the 6th of February, 1778, two treaties were signed with France. 
One was a treaty of amity and commerce, the other a treaty of alliance, 
in which it was stipulated that in case England declared war against 
France, or occasioned a war by attempts to hinder her commerce with 
the United States, the two countries would then make common cause 
of it and join thelr forces and councils. The great aim of the treaty 
was declared to be to “establish the liberty, sovereignty, and independ- 
ence, absolute and unlimited, of the United States, as well in matters 
of government as commerce.” 

From 1778 to 1781 France furnished money, supplies, ships, and men 
to the United States. With the aid of her fleet, control of the sea was 
gained by the allied nations in the fall of 1781 and the army of Corn- 
wallis was forced to surrender at Yorktown. 

In all likelihood the war for independence would not have terminated 
with success to the new Nation had it not been for the assistance given 
by France. This assistance was given only as a result of the surrender 
of the British Army at Saratoga. 
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We hope and expect that this survey to be made by the War 
Department will enable the authorities to make a comprehensive 
puan for the proper development of Saratoga as a national 
shrine, 

PROHIBITION ENFORCEMENT 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under the special order of the 
House the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Sronns! is 
recognized for 30 minutes. [Applause.] 

Mr. STOBBS. Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen of the 
House, in view of the widespread publicity, through the press 
and otherwise, which has been given to a letter from the De- 
partment of Justice addressed to the chairman of the House 
Committee on the Judiciary in reference to certain bills pend- 
ing before said committee, it would seem only fair to refute 
1 80 some of the objections and criticisms urged in said 

tter against said proposed legislation. 

At the outset I wish to state I have only the greatest admira- 
tion and the most profound respect for the legal ability and 
the personality of the head of the Department of Justice, and 
although it is an open secret that the letter in question was 
written by some one else in the department, it is to be assumed 
that because the letter was signed by the Attorney General 
personally it represents the policy and the viewpoint of the 
Department of Justice, and it is to that policy and that view- 
point that I wish to take emphatic exception. 

H. R. 9985, one of the bills in question, happens to have 
been introduced by me, and it is to that particular bill that I 
wish to direct your attention. Briefly, it provides for an 
amendment to the so-called Jones-Stalker Act by striking out 
the proviso which was attached to the original bill when it was 
considered in the Senate, which provided that the court when 
imposing sentence under the act should discriminate between 
casual or slight violations and habitual sales of intoxicating 
liquor, or attempts to commercialize violation of the law, and 
inserting in lieu thereof certain definitions of so-called minor 
infractions of the prohibition law and providing for a penalty 
for these of a fine not to exceed $500 or confinement in jail 
without hard labor not to exceed six months, or both. 

The phraseology of these definitions which, as will be seen, 
is so objectionable to the Department of Justice was copied 
exactly word for word from the recommendation of legislation 
proposed by the Law Enforcement Commission as set forth and 
contained in the message from the President of the United 
States submitted to Congress as of January 13, 1930, accom- 
panied by a letter from the Attorney General indorsing, in effect, 
the legislation proposed. The only difference between the meas- 
ure embodying these definitions in the commission report and 
H. R. 9985 is that in the one the casual and slight violations re- 
ferred to in the Jones Act are defined for purposes of prose- 
cution, while in H. R. 9985 they are set forth as an amendment 
to the substantive law. 

That some definition of these casual or slight violations 
referred to in the Jones Act is advisable is made clear by the 
members of the commission in their report to the President— 
see pages 17 to 2i—and that a clear-cut amendment to the 
Jones-Stalker Act defining these minor offenses is more advis- 
able than for purposes of prosecution only was made eyen 
more clear by the statement of the Hon. George W. Wicker- 
sham, chairman of the Law Enforcement Commission, at the 
hearing before the Senate Committee on the Judiciary held 
March 17, 1930, when he stated most emphatically—see page 29 
of the hearings: 


I think that some legislation should be enacted with respect to the 
modification of the Jones Act, which covers the offenses indiscrimi- 
nately under the classification of felonies—with the exception of pos- 
session or Maintaining a nuisance. That is contrary to what I think 
is sound legislative policy. I do not think you ever can enforce law 
more effectively by putting extreme penalties on minor violations of 
the law. 


We have the anomalous situation, therefore, of legislation 
which is publicly approved and indorsed by the chairman of the 
Commission on Law Enforcement, a former Attorney General of 
the United States, appointed by the President of the United 
States to make an exhaustive study of law enforcement, being 
criticized and disapproved by the Department of Justice. We 
haye the curious inconsistency in policy of the Department of 
Justice in approving and indorsing the definition of slight or 
casual violations under the Jones Act for purposes of prosecu- 
tion—where it is left optional with the district attorney, in case 
the defendant does not want to accept sentence imposed if prose- 
cuted for one of these minor violations, to indict for a more 
serious offense, with the possibility of a more severe sentence 
or penalty if found guilty—but objecting to the same as a part 
of the substantive law. 
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In other words, these minor offenses as defined for purposes 
of prosecution are approved by the Department of Justice when 
they may be utilized as a club oyer the head of the defendant to 
compel him to accept and take a sentence imposed under them, 
but are disapproved when they are inserted as a part of the 
substantive law to be availed of by the defendant as a matter 
of right if he has committed only a minor infraction of the pro- 
hibition law. Aside from the injustice to the defendant, such a 
policy is fundamentally wrong, in that it creates an artificial 
distinction, for trial purposes, of offenses involving the same set 
of facts at the discretion of the prosecuting officer, 

What are some of the objections to H. R. 9985 set forth in the 
letter from the Department of Justice to the chairman of the 
House Judiciary Committee? 

First of all is its inexactness of definition. It has already 
been indicated that the phraseology of definition is the same as 
that used in the commission’s report and approved by the De- 
partment of Justice, if to be used in connection with purposes 
of prosecution. But more specifically, the word “ habitual” in 
connection with violations is criticized as being too indefinite 
and as likely to result in vexatious litigation. “ Habitual” is a 
word very commonly used in criminal legal phraseology—habit- 
ual gambler, habitual drunkard, common and habitual street- 
walker, or habitual and common scold. All these have been used 
in defining crimes from time immemorial and have received well- 
recognized judicial interpretation. Furthermore, the word 
“habitual” is used in the very phraseology of the proviso in the 
Jones Act itself. If acceptable in that connection as not being 
indefinite, surely it ought not to be objected to on the score of 
being indefinite when used in the same act in a different con- 
nection. 

The further objection that “an habitual offender” is one who 
has been previously convicted in court does not necessarily fol- 
low in the light of the well-defined and common usage of the 
word in legal parlance. 

The word “casual” employee, similarly criticized, is used in 
the workmen's compensation acts throughout the country, and 
the word “casual” is likewise used in the proviso of the Jones 
Act itself. 

The term “small quantities,” also objected to, has been used 
in various statutes throughout the country. So much for the 
definitions, 

The second objection urged is that the legislation is unneces- 
sary, in that—quoting from the letter: 


It has been the experience of the department that both United States 
attorneys and judges have, in general, carefully observed the admonition 
of Congress to deal fairly, according to the character of the offense. 
The departures from that policy consist rather in leniency than in 
severity. > 


What does the evidence show in respect of this statement? 

In one district, that of northern Michigan, the testimony of 
Prohibition Administrator Thomas D. Stone, given before the 
Commission on Law Enforcement, showed that for a period of 
five months prior to December 31, 1929, 85 per cent of the 
offenders convicted under the Jones Act were given sentences to 
serve in the penitentiary, these sentences varying from one to 
five years, all being first offenders. From the survey made 
under the direction of the Prohibition Department it was shown 
that in the northern district of Georgia, for a period of nine 
months prior to December 31, 1929, the prison sentences given 
under the Jones Act exceeded the total prison sentences given 
for liquor violations during the 5-year period previous. In the 
middle district of Georgia for the period between November 4 
and November 27, 1929, 21 defendants were sent to the peniten- 
tiary. In the northern district of Oklahoma a 5-year sentence 
was given to a first offender. In the western district of Arkan- 
sas the survey shows that severe sentences were being imposed, 
and the United States attorney is quoted as saying that there 
are no such offenses as petty violation of the United States law. 

The climax comes in a case in the northern district of West 
Virginia, where a man convicted of the sale of two drinks for 
50 cents each, was sentenced to two years hard labor in the 
penitentiary. On a review of this case by the circuit court of 
appeals, Judge Waddill stated in a dissenting opinion that a 
$1,000 fine and six months in jail was ample sentence for this 
class of offense. 

Does the disposition of these cases under the Jones Act bear 
out the statement in the letter from the Department of Justice 
that our Federal judges are consistently construing the admoni- 
tion of Congress, as contained in the proviso in the Jones Act, 
and are inclining toward leniency rather than severity? 

Furthermore, the wide discretion given under the Jones Act 
to judges tends to great inequality in administration and in the 
imposition of sentences, sometimes within the borders of the 
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same State, with consequent resulting feeling of great injustice 
on the part of those affected. In Bay City, Mich., in the north- 
ern district, as previously shown by the testimony of Prohibition 
Administrator Thomas D. Stone before the Commission on Law 
Enforcement, for a period of five months prior to December 31, 
1929, 85 per cent of the defendants convicted under the Jones 
Act were sentenced to the penitentiary with sentences of from 
one to five years, while in the southern district of the same 
State, all pleas of guilty of offenses under the national prohibi- 
tion law resulted in fines and no sentences of imprisonment were 
given for a first offense. 

From the survey of the Prohibition Department it appears 
that in the northern district of Georgia for a period of nine 
months prior to December 31, 1929, the prison sentences given 
for violation of the national prohibition law exceeded in amount 
the total given for liquor-law violations for a previous period 
of five years. In the same State in the middle district defend- 
ants convicted under the Jones Act are sent to the penitentiary 
for first offenses in some cases, while the court in the southern 
district, in the same State, is known for being lenient in the 
imposition of sentences. 

In Oklahoma, in the northern district, the survey shows that 
severe sentences are imposed for first offenses, while in the 
southern district the court is easy on first offenders. In the 
western district of Arkansas severe sentences are imposed on 
first offenders under the Jones Act, while in the eastern dis- 
trict probation is given to second and third offenders of the 
national prohibition law. In West Virginia the district court in 
the northern district is known for the imposition of severe 
sentences under the Jones Act, while the court in the western 
district construes the law not to require jail sentences for first 
offenders and imposes fines and suspended sentences. In the 
western district of North Carolina sentences of from four 
months to two years are given to first offenders, while in the 
Federal court in Pittsburgh, Pa., of 17 cases brought in under 
the Jones Act only 1 was sent to the penitentiary, 3 were placed 
on probation, 7 sent to jail with short sentences, and the rest 
fined. 

If time and space permitted, I could give numerous other 
instances illustrating the great difference of opinion among 
judges in their construction of the basic provisions of the Jones 
Act and in the inequality of justice which prevails in its ad- 
ministration among judges of the same court and in the same 
State, all of which is detrimental to the regard in which our 
courts ought to be held. 

Quoting further from said letter: 


It would seem that in prosecution of offenses punishable under the 
Jongs law the indictment must allege and the evidence prove the absence 
of the qualifications that would bring the offense within the operation 
of H.. R. 9985. Thus In prosecution by indictment, for sale the Gov- 
ernment must prove that the seller is engaged in habitual violation 
of the law; in prosecution for manufacture or transportation, regard- 
less of quantity; that the accused is not a casual employee 


And so forth. In other words, because in H. R. 9985 it is pro- 
vided that for one not a habitual violator a smaller sentence 
under the Jones Act shall be imposed in the case of a sale and 
likewise in the case of a casual employee convicted of trans- 
portation the Department of Justice claims that when you come 
to the indictment and trial of the more serious offenses the in- 
dictment must allege and prove that the defendant was a 
habitual violator or not a casual employee, as the case may be; 
that is, the indictment and proof must contain negative aver- 
ment of the minor offenses set up in this amendment to the 
Jones law. 

This is rather a surprising statement in view of the fact 
that it is well known that in common law it is not necessary 
to negative qualifications or provisos or exceptions unless con- 
tained in the definition of the offense itself, and is all the more 
surprising in view of the fact that section 32 of the Volstead 
Act expressly provides that it is not necessary to include de- 
fensive negative averment, and, of course, said section would 
be applicable to any amendment to the national prohibition 
law, including the amendment under discussion. If this amend- 
ment were adopted, there would be no change in the averment 
in the indictment, and the proof required to convict of the more 
serious offenses under the Jones Act would be the same as at 
present required. 

Quoting still further from said letter, it is stated as follows: 


Furthermore it is doubtful whether, if in a prosecution by indict- 
ment of a major violation the Government proves unlawful sale, manu- 
facture, or transportation, and is unable to prove the absence or 
presence, as the case may be, of the qualifications set out in H. R. 
9985, the jury may convict for a violation under H. R. 9985. 
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In other words, in the opinion of the Department of Justice 
the objection is made that if John Jones is indicted for the 
sale of liquor and at the trial it is proven that he was not a 
habitual violator. and that the sale in question was a small 
quantity, then the defendant might escape the clutches of the 
law and be allowed to go free on the ground that the facts 
proven justified a conviction only for the minor offense under 
the act and not the more serious one as charged in the in- 
dictment. 

It would seem under section 565 of title 18 of the United 
States Code—which provides that in all criminal causes the de- 
fendant may be found guilty of any offense the commission of 
which is necessarily included in that with which he is charged 
in the indictment—that this fear or apprehension of the De- 
partment of Justice is needless and that in any such situation 
the defendant could be found guilty at the same trial of the 
lesser offense even though the greater one is charged in the 
indictment. 

Quoting again from the letter in question, it is stated as 
follows: 


I am fearful that the result of the enactment of H. R. 9985 will be 
to reduce the penalties for substantial violations, such as manufacture, 
sale, and transportation, to a point below the penalties provided before 
the enactment of the Jones law. 


The enactment of H. R. 9985 will not reduce the penalties for 
any substantial habitual violation of the national prohibition 
law. It will prevent the imposition of disproportionate, un- 
necessarily severe penalties upon nonhabitual violators of the 
law. It will make impossible the imposition of a 2-year sen- 
tence in the penitentiary upon a defendant convicted of selling 
only two drinks at 50 cents each, It will keep within bounds 
the power to impose sentence of those judges who apparently 
have not the necessary balance and judicial quality of mind to 
differentiate between the way and manner in which the casual 
offender and the habitual violator shall be treated. 

I have had the opportunity of serving as a police court 
magistrate and as a prosecuting attorney, and have had some 
experience in defending criminal cases. It is my sincere and 
earnest conviction that excessive sentences for minor infrac- 
tions of the criminal law are not only unjust and inhuman 
but have a tendency to bring the administration of criminal 
law into disrespect and disrepute. 

The question of the advisability of this amendment to the 
Jones Act is not one to be construed from the viewpoint of 
one’s views on the general question of prohibition. The issue 
is not that of wet or dry. The issue is simply one of legislative 
policy and the fair, equitable administration of criminal justice. 
In the time of Henry VIII there were over 200 offenses pun- 
ishable by death. To-day of this number only the crimes of 
murder and treason survive. The pendulum has been swing- 
ing away from undue severity of sentence. 

Are we to be carried away by the frenzy of the moment—the 
obsession of a few fanatical minds to block the swing of the 
penduium and in this most enlightened era of all time align 
ourselves against the forces of progress and humanity? In the 
interest of better enforcement and better observance and re- 
spect of all laws such a step would be fatal. [Applause.] 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STOBBS. I will be pleased to yield. 5 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Is it not a fact that during 
the debate in this House on the Jones law the weakness of 
this lack of definition was pointed out very clearly by the 
gentleman himself; that is, the danger of leaving it to the 
discretion of the judge or the prosecuting attorney, if that 
might be possible, as to what was a minor offense and what 
was a major offense? 

Mr. STOBBS. That is absolutely correct; and experience has 
borne out the statement made at the time. 

Mr. CLAGUE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STOBBS. Yes. 

Mr. CLAGUE. The gentleman stated that in the State of 
Georgia and some of the other States there were different 
penalties for similar offenses meted out in different jurisdic- 
tions; in other words, that there is much more leniency shown 
in some jurisdictions than in others, Has the gentleman made 
any study to determine whether or not these heavy penalties 
that some of the judges imposed have acted as a deterrent in 
the commission of offenses against the Volstead Act or has 
there been any difference where there have been light sentences 
as compared with jurisdictions where there have been heavier 
sentences im 2 

Mr. STOBBS. I think it is very well known in the history 
of penology that the imposition of heavy sentences, sentences 
out of all proportion to the nature of the offense, brings about 
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disrespect and disrepute in the administration of the criminal 
law 


In other words, a defendant, as the gentleman knows, if he 
has been a prosecuting attorney, never objects when he is handed 
out a sentence which is severe, if the offense was severe, but 
when a sentence is handed out to him for an offense which is 
not a serious one in the eyes of the general public and he goes to 
State's prison—as this boy was sentenced for selling two drinks 
of whisky for 50 cents a drink—he is herded there with a lot of 
professional crooks and thieves and is placed side by side with 
men who have committed the most serious offenses known to the 
criminal law and naturally there is a reaction. There is a feel- 
ing of rebellion and a feeling of revulsion on the part of the 
public. s 

Let me carry this one step farther. I could not take the time 
in my remarks to go into details, but in my own State we happen 
to have in Judges Morton, Lowell, and Brewster, very outstand- 
ing, broad, humane members of our Federal judiciary, and they 
have said: 


We will take this Jones Act and we will construe it as we think it 
ought to be construed and only apply it to men guilty of serious viola- 
tions of the liquor law. 


In an adjoining State in New England, when the act was 
passed, a member of the judiciary said: 

I shall construe the Jones Act to be a mandate from Congress to 
impose the most severe sentences I can under that law. 


Now, if a defendant happens to be caught in one State, he is 
treated in one way and if he happens to be caught In another 
State he is treated in an entirely different way. Is there any 
deterrent in that? 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STOBBS. I yield to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. The gentleman has referred to conditions 
existing in Michigan and particularly in Bay City, my home city, 
and to the imposition of penalties by the Federal judge there. 

Mr. STOBBS. Yes; I was not aware it was the gentleman's 
home city. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. The gentleman refers to the Hon. Arthur 
J. Tuttle, the judge of the eastern district of Michigan. 

Mr. STOBBS. I do not know the name of the presiding judge. 
I took my evidence from the testimony of the pro_ibition 
administrator himself. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. I have no doubt but what the prohibition 
administrator knew exactly what he was talking about when 
he gave that testimony, but I am wondering if I understood 
the gentleman correctly to the effect that the judge in that court 
imposes penalties for first offenses of from one to five years. 

Mr. STOBBS. In the penitentiary ; yes. 

Mr. WOODRUFF, I think that must be a mistake. 

Mr. STOBBS. I only have the evidence of the prohibition 
administrator. The testimony he gave before the Law Enforce- 
ment Commission, which I read when I went down there to 
study some of the records, was to the effect that in 85 per cent 
of cases where a sentence was imposed, the defendants were 
sent to the penitentiary. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. But does he state whether or not 85 per 
cent of the cases were of first, second, third, or fourth offenses? 

Mr. STOBBS. First offenses, because under the Jones Act 
you are dealing with first offenses. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Of course, I would not challenge the state- 
ment of my friend, and I do not inferentially or otherwise 
challenge his statement, but I do say there must be some mis- 
take. There must be a typographical error or something of 
that sort, because I can not believe the judge, whom I know 
very well and with whose work I am more or less familiar, 
would impose penalties of that severity for offenses such as the 
gentleman refers to. It has been my opinion that Judge Tuttle 
usually fines the offenders from $500 to $1,000 for first offenses, 
without jail sentence, unless the circumstances are such as to 
warrant more severe penalties. 

Mr. STOBBS. I will be very pleased to check up on the eyi- 
dence and make any correction that may be necessary, because 
I do not want to do any injustice to Judge Tuttle. 

Mr. FRANK M. RAMEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STOBBS. I yield. 

Mr. FRANK M. RAMEY. Has the gentleman any informa- 
tion in the cases of these punishments as to whether the violator 
was operating an open place of business? 

Mr. STOBBS. Of course, I do not know the facts in each 

EN case, but presumably they were all offenses under the 
ones Ac 

Mr. FRANK M. RAMEY. Does not the gentleman think that 
some of these men may have had an open place for business? 

Mr. STOBBS. I agree that there may have been cases where 
it called for a heavier penalty for the first offense, but I haye 
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tried to differentiate between major and minor offenses in this 
proposed legislation which I introduced. I am willing to leave 
the penalties as they are for habitual offenders, but I do not 
want the presiding judge where a man is not an habitual of- 
fender to haye the power to sentence him in excess of six months 
in jail or a fine of $500; and I do not care what the judges do 
to habitual offenders, provided they are not unreasonably 
severe, ` 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts has expired. 


GROVER M. MOSCOWITZ 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I desire to present a privileged 
report from the Committee on the Judiciary in connection with 
thè case of Judge Moscowitz. The committee is unanimously 
for the report, There is an expression of views by two mem- 
bers of the committee, but they join in the report. I ask for 
the adoption of the resolutions which are incorporated in the 
report. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. MAPES). 
tion, the Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


(H. Res. 204) 


Resolved, That the House of Representatives hereby adopts the report 
of the Committee on the Judiciary relative to the charges filed against 
Hon. Grover M. Moscowitz, United States district judge for the eastern 
district of New York; and further 

Resolved, That no furtber action be taken by the House with refer- 
ence to the charges heretofore filed with the committee against Hon, 
Grover M. Moscowitz, United States district judge for the eastern dis- 
trict of New York. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Reserving the right to object, it seems to 
me that a report of this nature ought to lie over and be printed 
in the Recoxp, so that Members can be advised as to what it 
contains. I hope the gentleman from Pennsylvania will not 
ask the House now to adopt the resolution without debate or being 
advised as to the nature of it, or what the findings of the com- 
mittee are. I hope the gentleman will not insist upon having 
the report considered to-day. It ought to be printed and be 
available for Members before action is taken. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I have no objection to the report being laid 
over until the Members read the evidence if they wish to, but 
I am quite sure that very few will read this voluminous testi- 
mony. Had there been a minority report, I should feel sure that 
there ought to be some time elapse and it should go to the 
calendar. But under the circumstances if my highly honored. 
frien wants to read the evidence I have no objection. The 
subcommittee reported unanimously and the full committee re- 
ported unanimously; and I am perfectly willing, if request is 
made, that the resolution lie over. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker, the proposed resolution was 
read, but the report was not read, The resolution does not 
indicate what the action of the committee is. Was the resolu- 
tion read in full? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The resolution was reported 
in full, but not the report of the committee. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. If the resolution is taken up for con- 
sideration now, will the report be read se that we may know 
moat the report contains as well as what the resolution con- 
t ? 

Mr. GRAHAM. It would not ordinarily, as I understand the 
practice, 

Mr. RAMSEYER, It ought to be read and put in the RECORD, 
Do I understand that it is the unanimous report of the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. GRAHAM. The resolution is the unanimous report of 
the whole committee. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. There are differences as to the report? 

Mr. GRAHAM. No; no differences about the facts, but two 
Members think that it ought to go further and consider im- 
peachment, but they abandoned that view and joined with the 
rest of us in reporting the resolution, which comments upon the 
conduct of the judge as conduct that ought to be deprecated, 
but we do not believe that it is a proper basis for impeachment. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker, inasmuch as this is the 
unanimous report of the committee I withdraw my reservation 
to objection and will leave the resolution to take its natural 
course under the rules of the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the resolution? 

Mr. BRIGGS. Reserving the right to object, is the report 
lengthy? 


Without objec- 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The report of the committee 
incorporates the resolution and covers about two pages. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The resolutions were agreed to. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Speaker, will the report be printed in the 
Recorp? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

There was no objection. 

The report is as follows: 


{House of Representatives Report No. 1106, Seventy-first Congress, 
second session] 
CHARGES AGAINST Hon, Grover M. Moscowrra, UNITED States DISTRICT 
JUDGE FOR THE EASTERN DISTRICT OF NEW YORK 


Mr. GrawaM, from the Committee on the Judiciary, submitted the 
following report: 

Under authority of House Joint Resolutions 431 and 434, Seventieth 
Congress, a subcommittee of the Committee on the Judiciary of the 
House of Representatives was appointed from the membership to inquire 
into the official conduct of Grover M. Moscowitz, United States district 
judge for the eastern district of New York, and the said subcommittee, 
having made the investigation which they were authorized to make, 
reported to the Judiciary Committee of the Seventy-first Congress in 
pursuance of the direction contained in said resolutions, and a copy of 
their report is hereto attached and made a part of this report. 

The Committee on the Judiciary, after a full discussion and con- 
sideration of the report of the subcommittee, has decided and recom- 
mends : 

First. That the Heuse concur in the finding of the subcommittee 
“that sufficient facts have not been presented or adduced to warrant 
the interposition of the constitutional powers of impeachment by the 
House.” 

Second. This committee further reports: They join in the further 
finding of the subcommittee that it “can not and does not indorse a 
business arrangement of Judge Moscowitz with his former partner which 
continued after Judge Moscowitz became a district judge, especially 
when he was appointing members of the legal firm to which this former 
partner belonged, to various receiverships in his court.” 

We respectfully further find and report that the action of Judge 
Moscowitz in the matters referred to and from the whole of the testi- 
mony is not only not to be indorsed but is deserving of condemnation as 
‘unethical and dangerous and threatening the destruction of the confi- 
dence of the bar and the community in the court, and calculated to 
bring it into discredit, and the committee recommends that this report 
and the following resolutions be adopted by the House: 

Resolved, That the House of Representatives hereby adopts the re- 
port of the Committee on the Judiciary relative to the charges filed 
against Hon. Grover M. Moscowitz, United States district judge for the 
eastern district of New York; and further 

Resolved, That no further action be taken by the House with refer- 
ence to the charges heretofore filed with the committee against Hon. 
Grover M. Moscowitz, United States district judge for the eastern 
district of New York. 

The report of the subcommittee is as follows: 

“INVESTIGATION OF THE OFFICIAL CONDUCT OF GROVER M. MOSCOWITZ 
UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE FOR THE EASTERN DISTRICT OF NEW 
YORK 
“ The special committee appointed by House Joint Resolutions 431 and 

434, second session, Seventieth Congress, to inquire into the official con- 

duet of Grover M. Moscowitz, United States district judge from the 

eastern district of New York, submits the following report to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

“The joint resolutions creating the committee are as follows; 

* Public Resolution 102, Seventieth Congress 
“* House Joint Resolution 431 


Joint resolution providing for the investigation of Grover M. Mosco- 
witz, United States district judge for the eastern district of New 
York 
“t Whereas certain statements against Grover M. Moscowitz, United 

States district judge for the eastern district of New York, have been 

transmitted by the Speaker of the House of 9 to the 

Judiciary Committee: Therefore be it 
“* Resolved, eto., That EARL C. MICHENER, J. Tae KURTZ, C. ELLIS 

Moore, Royan H. WELLER, and HENRY Sr. GEORGE TUCKER, being a sub- 

committee of the Committee on the Judiciary of thè House of Repre- 

sentatives, be, and they are hereby, authorized and directed to inquire 
into the official conduct of Grover M. Moscowitz, United States district 
judge for the eastern district of New York, and to report to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary of the House whether in their opinion the said 

Grover M. Moscowitz has been guilty of any acts which in contempla- 

tion of the Constitution are high crimes or misdemeanors requiring the 

interposition of the constitutional powers of the House; and that the 


Without objection, the report 
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said special committee haye power to hold meetings in the city of 
Washington, D. C., and elsewhere, and to send for persons and papers, 
to administer the customary oaths to witnesses, ail process to be signed 
by the Clerk of the House of Representatives under its seal and be 
served by the Sergeant nt Arms of the House or his special messenger: 
to sit during the sessions of the House until adjournment sine die 
of the Seventieth Congress and thereafter until said inquiry is com- 
pleted, and report to the Committee on the Judiciary of the House of 
the Seventy-first Congress. 

“< Sec. 2. That said special committee be, and the same is hereby, 
authorized to employ such stenographic, clerical, and other assistance 
as they may deem necessary, and all expenses incurred by said special 
committee, including the expenses of such committee when sitting in 
or outside the District of Columbia, shall be paid out of ‘the contingent 
fund of the House of Representatives on vouchers ordered by said 
committee, signed by the chairman of said committee: Provided, how- 
ever, That the total expenditures authorized by this resolution shall 
not exceed the sum of $5.000. 

Approved, March 2, 1929.“ 


“* Public Resolution 103, Seventieth Congress 
“* House Joint Resolution 434 


Joint resolution to appoint Homer W. HALL a member of the subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on the Judiciary established under House 
Joint Resolution 431, to inquire into the official conduct of Grover M. 
Moscowitz, United States district judge for the eastern district of 
New York. 


“* Resolved, etc., That Homer W. Hall, a member of the Committee 
on the Judiciary of the House of Representatives, be, and he is hereby, 
appointed a member of the subcommittee of the Committee on the 
Judiciary of the House of Representatives established by House Joint 
Resolution 431 to inquire into the official conduct of Grover M. Mos- 
cowitz, United States district judge for the eastern district of New York, 
vice Royal H. Weller, deceased. 

Approved March 4, 1929 

“ This investigation had its origin in a letter addressed to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives by Representative ANDREW L. SOMERS, 
of the sixth New York district, transmitting to the Speaker a statement 
made by Sidney Levine and Joseph Levine, also some correspondence 
submitted by J. C. Rochester Co. (Inc.), charging misconduct on the 
part of Judge Grover M. Moscowitz. 

“The Speaker of the House referred the matter to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, and owing to the fact that the Seventieth Congress was 
about to expire, House Joint Resolution 431 was presented by the chair- 
man of the Committee on the Judiciary for the purpose of giving vitality 
to a subcommittee that might make an investigation during the recess 
and report to the Judiciary Committee in the next Congress. 

“ Pursuant to the terms of said resolutions the committee held hear- 
ings in the city of New York from April 8 to April 13, 1929, in 
clusive; also from June 17 to June 19, inclusive. Additional witnesses 
and oral argument of counsel were heard in the city of Washington 
on December 17 and 18, 1929. The full membership of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary attended the proceedings on December 17 and 
18, 1929. 

Representative Somers, the proponent of the charges, together with 
his counsel, Howard Carter Dickinson, Esq., and Kenneth F. Simp- 
son, Esq., attended all the hearings. Judge Grover M. Moscowitz, 
together with his counsel, John W. Davis, Esq., and Theodore Kiendl, 
Esq., also attended all the hearings. Extensive printed briefs were 
submitted by counsel on either side, and counsel on either side pre- 
sented oral arguments before the entire Judiciary Committee. Al 
witnesses suggested by the proponents and by counsel for Judge Mos- 
cowitz were fully heard, and all witnesses were submitted to cross- 
examination by opposing counsel. The hearings and arguments of 
counsel cover 1,371 pages of printed matter, copies of which have here- 
tofore been presented to each member of the Judiciary Committee of 
the House, 

“In making this investigation the committee had the assistance of 
an experienced investigator from the Bureau of Investigation, Depart- 
ment of Justice, as well as the assistance of an expert accountant from 
the same department. Every person who the committee thought had 
any information bearing upon the subject matter of inquiry was heard 
and voluminous court records were inspected, much of this material 
being included in the printed hearings as exhibits. 

“After seeing the witnesses, hearing them testify, and with due regard 
to the argument of counsel and all of the evidence in tbe case, individual 
members of this committee do not approve each and every act of Judge 
Moscowitz concerning which evidence was introduced. For example, the 
committee can not and does not indorse a business arrangement of Judge 
Moscowitz with his former partner which continued after Judge Mos- 
cowitz became a district judge, especially when he was appointing 
members of the legal firm to which this former partner belonged to 
various receiverships in his court. While this committee finds nothing 
corrupt in these transactions, yet this procedure throws the court open 
to criticism and misunderstanding by the uninformed, as has happened 
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in this case; and, therefore, this committee can not and does not, 
indorse this practice. 

“ Nevertheless, after a careful consideration of all the evidence in the 
case, and giving full consideration to the problems and persons with 
which the court had to deal, this committee is unanimous in its opinion 
that sufficient facts have not been presented or adduced to warrant the 
interposition of the constitutienal powers of impeachment by the House. 

“Bart C. MICHENER, 
“J. BANKS KURTZ, 
„C. ELLIS MOORE, 
“Homer W. HALL, 
“H, S. G. TUCKER, 
“ Subcommittee. 
“ ADDITIONAL VIEWS 


“We hereby agree with the expressions of condemnation contained in 
the majority report but individually we hold the view that the evi- 
dence would justify a resolution of impeachment, 

“F. LAGUARDIA. 
“Hatton W. SUMNERS.” 


CONSOLIDATION OF ACTIVITIES AFFECTING WAB VETERANS 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee 
on Rules I call up the privileged House Resolution 200, which I 
send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 200 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of H. R. 
10630, a bill to authorize the President to consolidate and coordinate 
governmental activities affecting war veterans, That after general de- 
bate, which shall be confined to the bill and shall continue not to exceed 
four hours, to be equally divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments, the bill shall be read for amendment under the 
5-minute rule. At the conclusion of the reading of the bill for amend- 
ment the committee shall rise and report the bill to the House with 
such amendments as may have been adopted, and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill and the amendments thereto to 
final passage without intervening motion except one motion to recommit, 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, this rule makes in order 
H. R. 10680, the purpose of which is to consolidate and coordi- 
nate all the activities having to do with veterans’ relief, includ- 
ing the Veterans’ Bureau, the National Homes for Disabled 
Volunteer Soldiers, and the Pension Bureau, and to establish one 
administration over these various activities. The rule is the 
usual rule. It allows ample time for general debate. The bill 
will be read under the 5-minute rule. I might say that the 
report of the committee reporting the bill is particularly illumi- 
nating. No effort will be made in the discussion of the rule to 
explain the bill, because the report fully explains it and the 
committee is prepared to go into all details, 

I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
O'Connor], a minority member of the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Mr. Speaker, ladies and gen- 
tlemen of the House, my purpose in taking the floor on this 
rule is to call to the attention of the few Members who are 
here what I believe to be a very serious proposition which 
comes before the House, but what seems to have come in here 
now as though there was nothing to it, as if everybody was in 
favor of it. 

When the matter came before the Rules Committee yester- 
day—and I am not disclosing any secrets, because it was an 
open session of the committee—the Rules Committee was in- 
formed that everybody interested was in favor of this bill. I 
asked Mr. Wittamson, the chairman of the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments, which committee re- 
ported the bill, the specific question in this identical language, 
“What opposition, if any, is there to this bill?” The distin- 
guished chairman, who has written such an interesting report, 
said, “No one that I know of.” I presume each member of the 
Committee on Rules, relying on that statement, acted as I did 
in voting to report a rule to bring this bill up for considera- 
tion. The action was assumed to be perfunctory. 

When I came into the House this morning, however, I found 
the ranking minority member of the committee and other 
minority members opposed to the bill. I also was informed 
that several Republican members of the committee were opposed 
to the bill; that, in fact, the bill was reported out of the com- 
mittee when there were only 10 members of the committee 
present, whereas the committee is composed of 21 members. 
If this is the exact fact I believe a point of order would lie 
against the consideration of the bill. I am sure if the Rules 
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Committee had before it that information it would have given 
the question greater consideration than it did. > 

As to what position I shall take on the bill, I have not yet 
made up my mind. The bill is far-reaching and may affect 
nearly 1,000,000 veterans of our wars. For that reason alone 
it should not be rusbed through this House. Of course, it is 
not going to be rushed through from the standpoint of time, 
because four hours of debate have been assigned to considera- 
tion of the bill; but that consideration should not be approached 
in the first instance, in my opinion, in a merely perfunctory 
manner. 

The bill provides for the consolidation of the Veterans’ Bu- 
reau, the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, and 
the Pension Bureau. It is stated in the report accompanying 
the bill that it does not affect the Army and Navy hospitals and 
clinics or the Soldiers’ Home in Washington, D. C., or the United 
States Naval Home in Philadelphia. It puts under one head the 
administration of pensions, disability payments, compensation, 
hospitalization, and home care, while purporting not to affect 
the laws relating to those matters. 

Mr. GASQUE. If the gentleman will permit, I think if he 
will look into it he will see that it does affect the Army and 
Navy hospitals. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. That may be, and I under- 
stand that is one of the questions which will be raised, but 
reading the intention of the measure as set forth in the report 
there seems to be no intention to take in the Army and Navy 
hospitals. The purpose of the bill, as stated in the report, is 
to equalize the benefits of all veterans of all wars, including 
pensions and compensation. This, of course, applies to the vet- 
erans of the Civil War, the Spanish-American War, and the 
World War. It is stated that this equalization will immedi- 
ately be effective as to hospitalization and home care and will 
ultimately result in parity in pension and compensation. For 
one, I am not excited about this consolidation of bureaus if it is 
merely for the purpose of economy in administration, and 
especially if there is the slightest danger that those economies 
may work to the detriment of the veterans, What should be given 
the most earnest consideration by the House is the result of this 
consolidation on the welfare of the veterans. Within the space of 
one generation the cost to the Federal Government of pensions 
and compensation to the veterans of our wars has grown from 
$138,000,000 to about $800,000,000. The number of veterans re- 
ceiving payments has not materially increased. This is about 
one-third of the total collections of our Government in income 
taxes and about one-fifth of our National Budget. Everyone 
knows that the veterans of the World War are getting the- 
major proportion of that, but if this bill does not alone equalize 
the benefits to all yeterans in hospitalization and similar relief, 
but also equalizes the benefits to pensions and compensation—— 

Mr. RANKIN. Oh, I call the gentleman’s attention to the 
fact that he is mistaken in his statement that the World War 
veterans are getting the majority. More money is going directly 
to the veterans of the Civil War and the Spanish-American War 
than to the World War veterans. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. I accept the gentleman’s cor- 
rection, because he is an authority on the subject of veterans’ 
relief. What I meant to say was that in some instances, at 
least, veterans of the World War are receiving larger pensions 
and compensations than veterans of other wars. I have men- 
tioned the large amount already being paid to veterans for the 
sole purpose of pointing out what I fear may happen. Our vet- 
erans are entitled to every dollar of the $800,000,000 now being 
paid to them, but if it is proposed to equalize pensions and com- 
pensations, as well as other relief, and then under a mandate 
from the Executive no additional appropriations will be ap- 
proved, and still demand is made that the veterans of the Civil 
War and the veterans of the Spanish-American War be treated 
on a parity with the yeterans of the World War—well, we may 
be faced with a dilemma which we can imagine might inter- 
fere with the present pension and compensation to the World 
War veterans. 3 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. O’CONNOR of New York. Yes. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missonri. The question of equalizing pen- 
sions was not discussed in connection with this bill. The com- 
mittee had no jurisdiction over such matters. It might be in 
the report, but there is nothing in the bill to arouse discussion 
over the question of equalizing pensions. It is a mere question 
of consolidation and coordination and does not affect the rate 
of pension anywhere. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Permit me to say to the gen- 
tlemun that the purpose of a report is to guide the House as 
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page 4 of the report it is said: 


It will aid in eliminating existing inequalities in pensions and com- 
pensation. $ 


Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. That is the report of the chair- 
man and I see no reason why such language should haye been 
inciuded. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Very well; but it is definitely 
so stated. Now, everyone is for economy if it does not affect ad- 
versely the worthy veteran. 

Everybody is for the “simplicity of procedure.” Everybody 
is for “uniformity of treatment and services.“ Everybody is 
for speedier decisions in the matters concerning veterans, and 
everybody is for unification or centralization, a place where 
the veterans can go with all their troubles rather than to be 
compelled to “ship” here and there to get the relief to which 
they are entitled. It may be that everybody will be for the 
“reparation of domiciliary care from hospital service.“ 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Yes. 

Mr. RANKIN. The chairman of the committee [Mr. WILLIAM- 
son] is here, and he can explain what the bill means. If the 
bill does not do what the report says it does, he can answer 
now. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. The report on page 6 says the 
bill “ will iron out present inequalities and place all veterans 
of similar age and suffering similar disabilities upon approxi- 
mately the same plane with respect to the relief extended, 
whether it be hospitalization, domiciliary care, pension, or com- 
pensation.” That is the exact language, Now, either one of two 
things may happen: Either the pensions and compensation of the 
World War veterans may be brought down or that of the Civil 
War and Spanish-American War veterans may be brought up. 
I do not say that they should not be brought up, but it is a mat- 
ter for the serious consideration of this House. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Yes. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. The gentleman will recognize 
that the bill itself, not the report, will be controlling, and if you 
read the sections of the bill I do not think you will find a single 
line that changes the compensation, 

Mr. O’CONNOR of New York. Oh, I agree to that. The bill 
itself simply sets up a new administrative department, but what 
that department does in recommending the “ironing out” of 
“ inequalities " may be important. I therefore submit to the con- 
sideration of the House the question as to what is going to be 
the outcome of this most important measure, which, in the first 
instance, was represented to us as being purely innocuous. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, four hours are allowed by the 
rule for general debate. The Committee on Rules has not 
studied the details of this bill. However, the committee under- 
stood that a large majority of the members of the committee 
who framed the bill favored the report. So the report was filed, 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr, Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. When the committee voted on 
reporting the bill there was not one vote against reporting it out. 

Mr. MICHENER. Four hours of time are provided in the 
rule, so that the matter may be thoroughly discussed. Mr. 
Speaker, I move the previous question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration of the bill H. R. 10630. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will ask the gentle- 
man from New Hampshire [Mr. HALE] to take the chair, 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill H. R. 10630, with Mr. Hars in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the bill 
H. R. 10630, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 10630) to authorize the President to consolidate and 
coordinate governmental activities affecting war veterans. 


Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 
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The CHAIRMAN; The gentleman from South Dakota asks 
unanimous consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed 
with. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule the gentleman from South 
Dakota is recognized for two hours. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Under the rules of the House can any one 
Member be recognized for more than one hour? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman himself can use one hour, 
but he can control two hours under the rule. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman and ladies and gentlemen 
of the conmnittee, it is not my purpose at this time to enter into 
a lengthy discussion of the bill now under consideration, which 
authorizes the President to consolidate and coordinate govern- 
mental activities affecting war veterans. 

Various bills have been introduced during the past several 
years looking to the consolidation of the three agencies now 
dealing with various phases of the veterans’ relief problem. The 
original bill, which was introduced by my colleague [ROYAL C. 
JoHNson], provided for setting up a new department, with a 
Cabinet member at its head, into which were brought the Pen- 
sion Bureau, the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, 
and the Veterans’ Bureau. When this bill came up for consid- 
eration before our committee it was indefinitely postponed, as 
the comnrittee did not think that a new Cabinet position should 
be established. 

Mr. Jounson then introduced H. R. 16722, authorizing the 
President to consolidate and coordinate governmental activities 
affecting war veterans in the Veterans’ Bureau. Upon this bill 
hearings were had in the Seventieth Congress. The hearings, 
however, were concluded so late in the session that the com- 
mittee took no action upon the measure. 

My colleague did not reintroduce the bill in the Seventy-first 
Congress. I therefore, as chairman of the committee, intro- 
duced a new bill—H. R. 6141—differing considerably in detail 
from the Johnson bill. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, in view of the 
discussion that has just taken place on the floor of the House 
with reference to the manner in which this bill was reported 
and whether or not there was opposition in the committee, and 
so forth, perhaps I should make a brief preliminary statement 
in reference to that particular matter. 

This matter of consolidating the veterans’ activities has been 
under consideration by various committees of the House for at 
least three or four years. When the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments was organized, that com- 
mittee acquired jurisdiction of this particular legislation. We 
had hearings at the last session of Congress, extensive hearings, 
but, due to the fact that these hearings were not completed 
until toward the end of the session, no report was made by 
the committee on the bill then pending. At the beginning of 
this session a new bill (H. R. 6141) was introduced proposing 
to consolidate these activities in the Veterans’ Bureau. Ex- 
tensive hearings were held on that bill. 

When finally the committee met in executive session, I in- 
vited the 17 or 18 members of the committee who were pres- 
ent to frankly state their views with respect to the bill then 
pending before the committee, as to the proposed set-up. The 
particular question that was discussed was whether the three 
activities—the Pension Bureau, the Veterans’ Bureau, and the 
Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers—should be consolidated 
in the Veterans’ Bureau. That was what the bill proposed. 
The question was raised whether it would not be better to set 
up an entirely new activity, which had been advocated by the 
Pension Bureau and by the National Soldiers’ Home in par- 
ticular. 

At that time each individual member of the committee, with- 
out dissent, expressed himself to the effect that there should 
be set up an entirely new administrative activity, so that the 
three existing activities might be taken into a new establish- 
ment upon exactly the same terms. The chairman of the com- 
mittee was directed to redraft the bill. Without further con- 
sultation with anyone, I prepared a new draft of the bill, in 
conformity with what I thought was the wish of the committee, 
I then called in the three ranking members on the Democratic 
side of the committee and the three ranking Republican mem- 
bers of the committee as a sort of subcommittee, and we went 
over the bill line by line. A few changes were made. It was 
then suggested that I take the bill to the White House and 
consult the President with regard to it before reintroducing it, 
This I did, and then reintroduced the bill. It is that bill, H. R. 
10630, which was finally reported out, without any changes, 
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except the amendments proposed in the committee report. That 
is the bill that is before you now. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I yield. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Under the proposed bill, under which 
Cabinet officer would this come? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. It does not come under any member of 
the Cabinet. It remains an entirely independent establishment, 
responsible directly to the President. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. At present the Pension Bureau is under 
the Interior Department. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. ‘The Interior Department ; yes, 

Mr. ABERNETHY. And the Veterans’ Bureau is independent 
at this time? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON, Yes, sir. So is the national home. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. And there will be no Cabinet officer that 
has anything in the world to do with this proposal? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. That is correct. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. It is directed by the President? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Yes; the administrator is responsible 
directly to the President. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Would it not be a good idea to abolish 
the Cabinet? If we are going to coordinate and put everything 
in the hands of the President, might we not just as well abolish 
the Cabinet? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I do not care to discuss that particular 
phase of the matter, because I think the opinion is universal 
among all veteran organizations, without exception, that we 
should set up an entirely separate and distinct establishment, 
responsible to the President alone and that it should not be 
placed under any Cabinet officer. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I yield. 

Mr. WOODRUM. As I understood the gentleman, hearings 
were conducted on a different bill than the bill that has been 
reported? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WOODRUM. The bill upon which hearings were con- 
ducted provided for the consolidation of the several activities in 
the Veterans’ Bureau? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WOODRUM. What attitude did the several departments 
take on the bill, if they appeared before the gentleman’s com- 
mittee? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. The attitude of the departments upon 
the bill, as it was originally proposed, was that they were 
opposed to it. The Pension Bureau took the position that it 
should not be swallowed up in the Veterans’ Bureau. The Na- 
tional Soldiers’ Home took the same position. Those appearing 
for them claimed they were the older organizations, that they 
were well organized, and doing efficient work. They contended 
that they should not be put into the youngest organization. The 
witnesses who appeared before the committee all agreed, how- 
ever, that there should be coordination with consolidation as the 
ultimate goal. The Secretary of the Interior, General Wood, 
and Colonel Church, the head of the Pension Bureau, came be- 
fore the committee, and the hearings will show that they all 
declared themselyes in favor of bringing the organizations they 
represented under one head so as to unify and coordinate them, 
but refused to go the whole way. 

Mr. WOODRUM. ‘They were all favorable to a consolidation? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. They were all favorable to what they 
termed coordination. I do not want to be understood as saying 
that they were favorable to the particular set-up we have here, 
because the consolidation proposed in the bill goes a little fur- 
ther than the National Home and the Pension Bureau are will- 
ing to go. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Can the gentleman give the House any 
information as to what the attitude of the several departments 
was toward the particular bill that is now brought before us? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I do not know as I am in a position to 
state, because the departments have not voiced any sentiment 
with reference to the particular bill now before the committee. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Is it not unusual to bring a piece of leg- 
islation before the Congress revolutionizing several departments 
without being able to say to the House what those departments 
think about it? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. The departments had ample opportunity 
to be heard upon the bill before the committee, and this bill was 
drafted with a view to carrying out the very idea that the 
departments themselves advocated. Of course, they wanted only 
a perfunctory arrangement which would not disturb them, a 
supervising assistant secretary of some sort, with no powers that 
would permit effective reorganization. 
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Mr. WOODRUM. But the gentleman stated to the committee 
that after having hearings on one bill and closing the hearings 
the gentleman rewrote the bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. The gentleman knows that is done over 
and over again, if it becomes necessary, to make sufficient 
changes in the bill so that it is not advisable to amend it. It is 
vedrafted and a new bill introduced. That is a common pro- 
cedure in all committees. It is not a new bill. It is the old 
bill with a different set-up, which appears in the first and second 
sections only. Aside from that, the bill is the same as the old 
bill. 

Mr. WOOPRUM. But from the statement of the gentleman it 
is entirely. different, I think, from what was contained in the 
other bill? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. It is entirely different from what wus 
contained in the other bill with reference to one thing only. 
The original bill provided for the consolidation in the Veterans’ 
Bureau. In this case we create a new establishment and put 
them all under the new establishment. 

Mr. ARNOLD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I yield. 

Mr. ARNOLD. I have not had an opportunity to study this 
bill, but I would like to ask the gentleman who will be the real 
directing head of this consolidated activity? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. The real directing head of the consoli- 
dated activity, I assume, would be the President, because the 
administrator is answerable to him. However, the actual direct- 
ing head will be the administrator of veterans’ affairs, into 
whose hands these three activities are placed, and they will be 
under his direction. 

Mr. ARNOLD. That is a new position created. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. That is a new position created, and the 
only one created. 

Mr. ARNOLD. He will be the directing head? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Yes. 

Mr. ARNOLD. And he will direct the activities of these 
three general subdivisions? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. ARNOLD. Who appoints the director? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. The President of the United States ap- 
points the director. Now, I would like to proceed with my 
general statement. I think my statement will answer many of 
the questions which may be in the minds of Members, if I am 
permitted to go ahead. In drafting the report on this bill I 
explained each section so there could not be any possible mis- 
understanding as to what the bill will do. I think this House is 
entitled to know, in a matter as important as this, just exactly 
what the legislation may be expected to accomplish if it is 
adopted by the House. 

Section I provides for the consolidation and coordination of 
all veterans’ activities, including the Veterans’ Bureau, the 
National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, and the Pen- 
sion Bureau, into a new establishment to be known as the 
department of veterans’ affairs. This name was suggested by 
the President and was adopted by the committee. 

Considerable thought was given to the language used in this 
section. I endeavored to make the language broad enough so 
as to enable the President to bring into the new organization 
any hospital units now operated by some other department of 
the Government in the event that such units at any future time 
22 no longer be needed by the department now conducting 
them. 

When the bill was first introduced some fear was expressed 
by the War Department that the language used might resuit 
in the President taking over hospitals now operated by the 
Military or Naval Establishment. Fairly examined, section 
1 does not lend itself to this construction. Army and naval 
hospitals and clinics utilized for the treatment of soldiers and 
sailors; the United States Soldiers“ Home, Washington, D. C.; 
and the United States Naval Home, Philadelphia, Pa., do not 
come within the terms of the bill and are not affected. So far 
as I have been able to learn, the language carried is satisfac- 
tory to both the War Department and the Navy Department. 

I now come to subdivision (b) of section 1, which, I under- 
stand, a number of the members of the committee object to. It 
is, however, in my judgment an important and very essential 
part of the bill. 

Subdivision (b) of section 1 gives broad powers to the new 
administrator to consolidate, eliminate, or redistribute the func- 
tions of the bureaus, agencies, offices, or activities when brought 
into the new administration of veterans’ affairs. These powers, 
however, relate only to those bureaus, agencies, and activities 
which are created by administrative action, and would not 
authorize the administrator, for illustration, to abolish the 
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Pension Bureau, which is of statutory origin, In other words, 
the bill does not change existing law nor the duties or obliga- 
tions imposed upon the various heads of the present organiza- 
tions toward the veterans, but leaves these laws intact in order 
that there may be no disturbance of the various kinds of relief 
extended to the veterans of the various wars. 

While there is nothing in the bill contemplating a present 
change in any of these laws, it is expected that it will form the 
basis of future legislation, with a view to more nearly equalizing 
the benefits bestowed upon the veterans of the various wars 
and eliminating many of the existing injustices which have 
given rise to agitation and complaint by veterans all over the 
country. ‘ 

In view of the fact that there is going to be opposition to this 
particular part of the bill—and as I understand a motion will 
be made to strike it out—I think it well at this time to discuss 
it just a moment longer. There has been a general fear ex- 
pressed by Spanish War veterans that this set-up might result 
in abolishing the Pension Bureau. Frankly, I can see no basis 
for this fear. The Pension Bureau will continue to function 
about as it does now, doubtless with added duties. There must 
be an agency to administer pensions, and there is no better 
agency that I know of than the present Pension Bureau. How- 
ever, we are transferring the powers and functions of the Com- 
missioner of Pensions technically to the new administrator, and 
this, of course, is essential in order to work out a harmonious 
program, but the bureau remains and will carry on as provided 
by law. The Commissioner of Pensions will remain and doubt- 
less function much as he does now. Seventy per cent of the 
compensation cases haye become fixed. These compensation 
cases are nothing more nor less than service pensions, and 
there is no reason why they could not be handled by the Pension 
Bureau, which has all the machinery with which to handle them 
at low cost. But so far as pensions are concerned, the pen- 
sioners should know that their cases will be taken care of just 
as expeditiously as they are now and that there will be no 
change of their status as a result of this bill. I know of no 
protests from pensioners. The protests come from bureau offi- 
cials, who have been doing more lobbying than anybody else. 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Yes. 

Mr. RANKIN. Then, as I understand the gentleman from 
South Dakota, this is not an economic measure, Instead of 
reducing the number of bureaus, you increase them by one, 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. No; I do not think that will be the 
situation, I may say to the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. My understanding was that the bill virtually 
abolished both the Veterans’ Bureau and the Pension Bureau 
and consolidated all of those activities into a new bureau. Now 
I find from the gentleman’s speech that it leaves the Veterans’ 
Bureau intact, leaves the Pension Bureau intact, and creates 
this third superbureau, 

Mr. WILLIAMSON, No; it does nothing of the sort in the 
sense the gentleman has referred to the matter. What I said 
was that we are transferring the powers to-day exercised by 
the Commissioner of Pensions, the duties to-day exercised by 
the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau, and the functions of the 
Board of Managers of the National Homes for Disabled Volun- 
teer Soldiers to a new administrator. We proyide for a new 
administrative head, and we give him sufficient power under 
subdivision (b) of section 1 to reorganize these units in any 
manner he sees fit, but he can not abolish any bureau which is 
provided for by law. 

The Pension Bureau is one of the bureaus created by law; 
so is the Veterans’ Bureau. What I am trying to make the 
gentleman understand is that the administrator has ample 
authority to eliminate or consolidate administrative bureaus 
within these activities whenever he shall find there is dupli- 
eation of function. This authority is essential. Without it 
he can not possibly work out a clean-cut, homogeneous, coordi- 
nating organization. 

Mr. RANKIN. Now, the gentleman talks about placing these 
veterans of different wars with the same disabilities on the same 
plane. We will say here are three soldiers, One of them is a 
Civil War veteran, and, of course, his disability is due to age 
and he gets $72 per month, whether he was a buck private or a 
major general; a Spanish War veteran gets $50 per month, 
whether he was a buck private or a major general; but if he 
is a World War veterans and was a private or an enlisted man, 
as they are usually referred to, and has a minor disability 
amounting to no more than 30 per cent, he would only get 
$30 per month, while, of course, if he were a colonel with only 
a 30 per cent disability, he would, under the present emergency 
officers’ retirement law, get $262.50 per month. Now, I want to 
know if there is going to be any power vested in this new bureau 
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to equalize those benefits and pay those men according to their 
disabilities, regardless of which war they were in or what rank 
they attained. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. So far as this bill is concerned, it gives 
the new administrator no power whatever in that direction. 
We are not changing the law. The hope of the committee—at 
least it is in the back of my head—is that this reorganization will 
serve as a basis for a complete restudy and reyamping of the 
legislation having to do with veterans, with a view to equaliz- 
ing, so far as possible, the benefits now received by the veter- 
ans of the several wars, It is a very common thing for a 
Spanish War veteran, a Civil War veteran, and a World War 
veteran to be thrown together, for instance, in a national home. 
They can compare the benefits they are receiving. A Spanish 
War veteran with certain disabilities may find he is receiving 
less than a World War veteran is receiving who is suffering 
from like disabilities, and that they are not compensated upon 
the same basis. The correction of these injustices is one of the 
goals this committee has in mind. 

Mr. RANKIN. Or he may be receiving twice as much. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. That is true. Now, this committee does 
not deal with war veterans’ legislation; that is your committee's 
business, and my thought was this: If you can bring all of 
these units into one organization under one administrator, he 
will be in a position to codify the laws, to give advice to com- 
mittees, and to make suggestions as to what may be done in 
the way of equalizing benefits. 

I think something should be done along those lines, and I 
think we should work out a definite program for the future, so 
that in case of a future war the veterans of that war will be 
automatically taken care of. We should avoid the chaos that 
we had in connection with such legislation immediately follow- 
ing the World War. 

We have already appointed, or we passed a resolution in this 
House the other day providing for the appointment of a joint 
committee to study this problem, and it will be up to the joint 
committee or the veterans’ committee or some other committee 
to undertake this work. Our committee can only deal with the 
organization end of it. 

Mr. ARNOLD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I yield. 

Mr. ARNOLD. Under existing law, provision is made for 
appeals from the Commissioner of Pensions to the Secretary of 
the Interior and from the finding of the board of appeals to 
the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau in individual cases. To 
whom would such appeals go in the event of the enactment of 
this legislation? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON, All appeals in those cases would go to 
the new administrator of veterans’ affairs. The appeals would 
go through the Pension and Veterans’ Bureaus just as they do 
now, with a final appeal from the commissioner and director to 
the new administrator. 

Mr. ARNOLD. Then you do retain a director in each one of 
these separate agencies? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Yes. We do not abolish the position 
or office of Director of the Veterans’ Bureau, nor do we abolish 
the office of Commissioner of Pensions. These positions still 
remain, but what we do is to transfer the powers of these two 
offices to the new administrator so he will haye power to 
manage the two activities and reorganize them in any way he 
sees fit. 

Mr. ARNOLD. It occurs to me from what the gentleman has 
said that you are retaining practically all the machinery you 
have now in these three departments and creating this new 
director. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. No. Of course, for the time being I 
think that should be done. In other words, you can not do 
this whole thing overnight. The bill leaves it in such situation 
that they can continue to function as they are functioning now 
until the new administrator shall have time to work out the 
reorganization problems; but in subdivision (a) of section 1 
we have given him ample authority, under the direction of the 
President, to effect the reorganization. 'To abolish these offices 
would create chaos, and I do not think it would be advisable to 
do that. We are retaining these positions, and it is for Con- 
gress to determine in the future whether they are to be retained 
permanently. The Veterans’ Bureau is not the same thing as 
the Pension Bureau, and, manifestly, you would have to carry 
out the functions of both in the new set-up with such elimina- 
tions of duplication as a study of the situation would warrant. 
My thought is that the Pension Burenu will probably take 
over some other work now being done by the Veterans’ Bureau 
in dealing with compensation cases, particularly those which 
have become fixed. This is a thing which the administrator will 
have to work out, 
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Mr. ARNOLD. Does not the gentleman think that with the 
increasing number of claims we have in the Veterans’ Bureau 
and in the Pension Bureau, if you center the final appeal in all 
cases in the manager of the consolidated activities, you are im- 
posing upon him a superhuman burden? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I do not think so. The fact of the mat- 
ter is there are very few appeals from the Pension Bureau that 
go to the Secretary of the Interior. There is one in a great 
while, but there are comparatively few. There are not many 
appeals from the appeals board in the Veterans’ Bureau to the 
director. The director does not decide very many cases per- 
sonally. They are decided by the board of appeals and, mani- 
festly, some system for handling appeals will have to be worked 
out that will simplify and speed up the procedure. In other 
words, the new director could not undertake to decide every 
case in person but, nevertheless, the veterans think there should 
be an appeal to the head of the administration so that there will 
be some one who will have a final voice in disposing of appeals. 

Mr. ARNOLD. How much of an organization will this new 
director general that you are providing for require? : 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. No new organization is provided for in 
this bill. The only new thing we create is an administrator. It 
is his business to supervise, direct, and coordinate the existing 
organizations with such changes as he shall think advantageous. 

Mr. ARNOLD. He would have to have an office force, a sec- 
retary, and stenographers, and assistants. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. We are transferring to him, as I have 
explained, the duties, obligations, and the powers of the three 
existing divisions. He will have ample authority to utilize the 
existing personnel in his own office. We do not have to set up 
any new organization there or provide for a new force. 

Mr. RANKIN. If the gentleman will permit, is not this a 
more or less roundabout way of taking over these disabled vol- 
unteer soldiers’ homes? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. This is not a roundabout way of doing 
so. The bill does it directly. 

Mr. RANKIN. I mean, you turn them over to the Veterans’ 
Bureau. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. 
Veterans’ Bureau. 

Mr. RANKIN. Will not this superdirector, likely, turn them 
over to the Veterans’ Bureau and use them for hospitals? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Why should he? 

Mr. RANKIN. Because there has been an effort here in the 
House for the last several years to do that and there have been 
protests coming from the old Federal soldiers, and it seems to me 
that under this bill, in a roundabout way, you are going to take 
over those yolunteer soldiers’ homes, which is about the only 
thing you are accomplishing by the bill, and whenever you do 
that they will then be turned over to the Veterans’ Bureau. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON, I may say to the gentleman that if he 
wants to have the veterans of the World War eternally super- 
vised by three separate and distinct governmental agencies he 
can follow that course, but at the present time about 80 per cent 
of the veterans we are taking care of are World War veterans. 
What is the necessity of having separate institutions and sepa- 
rate organizations to take care of these veterans when the 
majority of the veterans in the national homes to-day are 
World War veterans? 

Mr. RANKIN. Why disturb the Pension Bureau? The Pen- 
sion Bureau is run on infinitely a more economical plan than 
the Veterans’ Bureau. There is no kick coming from those who 
are under the Pension Bureau. There is no demand from 
World War veterans that I know anything about to get under 
the Pension Bureau; and even if there was, this would not put 
them under that bureau. So why not take the soldiers’ 
homes and the Veterans’ Bureau and go squarely to the point 
and say we are consolidating them and turning these volun- 
teer soldiers’ homes over to the Veterans’ Bureau and let the 
Pension Bureau continue its present economical course? 

Mr. SPEAKS. Will the gentleman yield for just one ques- 
tion? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Yes. 

Mr. SPEAKS. If this bill should become a law, will it in 
any manner correct the-inequalities and injustices existing in 
the present system of making awards for disabilities? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Well, I know of no way by which I 
can say in adyance what the effect will be in that respect. A 
great deal will depend upon your new administrator. If he is 
the right kind of an organizer, I think much may be accom- 
plished in providing better procedure. 

Mr. SPEAKS. All that the administrator can do is that 
which the law authorizes him to do, 

Mr. WILLIAMSON, Exactly. 


No; it does not turn them over to the 
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Mr. SPEAKS. Would this law authorize the administrator 
to correct the inequalities and the injustices resulting from the 
present arrangement? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON, I do not know what the gentleman 
means by inequalities and injustices. 

Mr. SPEAKS. I mean where one veteran receives $100 a 
month for a disability and a soldier of another war, for a simi- 
lar disability, receives $60 a month. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. The administrator does not have a 
thing to do with that. 

Mr. SPEAKS. Then this bill, if it becomes a law, will not 
change the plan so that these injustices will be corrected. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Not at all. That is a matter that 
Congress alone can deal with. 

Mr. SPEAKS. All right. Now, another question. If this 
bill becomes a law it will increase the personnel and the over- 
head expenses. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I do not think that is at all probable; 
it will reduce the personnel in the end. 

Mr. SPEAKS. Will the gentleman indicate how it will 
decrease the personnel? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Any effective reorganization and elimi- 
nation of duplication of services will reduce personnel. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of Louisiana. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I yield. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Many bills have been intro- 
duced and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. The 
purpose of those bills is to authorize the construction of soldiers’ 
homes throughout the country. I have had the honor of intro- 
ducing a bill for a home in my section of the country, because 
the people want a home on the theory that in the years to come 
it will be necessary, and we want to take time by the forelock. 
How does this bill take care of the construction of soldiers’ 
homes in the country without any additional legislation? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Ample legislation now exists for new 
construction. This is available to the new administrator. 

There is no question but that there is a great need in the 
South for additional homes. Everybody recognizes that fact. 
I think the South will fare better under the new set-up than 
is likely if the present organizations continue to function as 
separate entities. : 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. The gentleman will see the 
importance of my question to those who have introduced bills, 
and whose constituents want to come here and press the bill 
before the Committee on Military Affairs. If I and other 
Members are assured that when the bill is enacted into law 
no further or other legislation is necessary, it will give us much 
needed information and relieve us from pressure right now. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I think the Veterans’ Bureau has ample 
power right now to establish hospital units in the South, if it 
wants to do it. There is no reason to suppose that the admin- 
istrator will not avail himself of this authority and do justice 
by the ex-service men in your country. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. I wanted to know what the 
new agency will have the power to do. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. It will have the same power as the 
three agencies have now. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I yield. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. I think it would be beneficial 
and would expedite the consideration of the bill if the chairman 
of the committee will make it plain to the Members that this 
bill absolutely does not change existing law in any manner, 
shape, or form. 

It simply provides for the consolidation and coordination of 
the Veterans’ Bureau, the Pension Bureau, and the soldiers’ 
homes, and does not go beyond that. It abolishes neither but 
brings them all under one head. 

8885 WILLIAMSON. The gentleman from Missouri is entirely 
right. 

Mr. ARNOLD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I will. 

Mr. ARNOLD. Paragraph (b), section 1, provides the duties 
of the administrator. I can not conceive of anything that will 
give one man in the Government more power and authority 
than this subsection gives to this man. Does the gentleman 
know of any other executive officer in any department of the 
Government that is given so much arbitrary power and authority 
as is given to the administrator in this case? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I may say that practically every reor- 
ganization bill that Congress has so far enacted carries a similar 
provision. If you are not willing to trust the President to re- 
organize these units there is not much we can do. Congress 
itself can not make the reorganization. The set-up must neces- 
sarily be left to the President. It is for Congress to determine 
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what bureaus and activities are to be brought together. The 
details of reorganization must of necessity be left to Executive 
direction. 

Mr. ARNOLD. But it seems to me by this section that we 
have given to this administrator the arbitrary power to abolish 
the Pension Bureau. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. We have not done anything of the kind: 
The section specifically says that he can only act iu accordance 
with existing law. We are not changing the law, and he can 
not do anything that will destroy the functions of this bureau, 
if he complies with the law. 

Mr. ARNOLD. But he has the right to eliminate any of these 
activities. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Yes; but only the administrative bu- 
reaus and not the statutory bureaus. 

Mr. GASQUE. Will the gentleman please explain what he 

means by section 7 of the bill when it says that it shall be 
administered under the law now existing except as herein modi- 
fied? 
Mr. WILLIAMSON. Yes; but this bill does not modify the 
law except to the extent of making them amenable to one 
head. The gentleman knows that as weil as any one on the 
committee. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. No; I must decline to yield until I can 
complete my statement on the bill. 

Section 2 provides for an administrator of veterans’ affairs 
to head up the new organization, into whose hands are concen- 
trated the duties now imposed upon the National Home Board, 
the head of the Pension Bureau, and the Director of the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau, It seemed to the committee that this was essen- 
tial in order to bring about that unity of program and purpose 
which is essential to the most economic and efficient admin- 
istration. 

It is patently apparent that the administrator can not attend 
to all the details of the existing agencies, and it is expected 
that the Conimissioner of Pensions, the Director of the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau, and the president of the national home board 
will continue to function very much as at present but with 
complete coordination under the direction of the adminis- 
trator. In place of three competitive units, each striving to 
enlarge its own program and secure the largest possible appro- 
priation, we shall have one organization in which will be cen- 
tered all relief matters having to do with our ex-soldiers and 
sailors. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the office of a so-called coor- 
dinator was created during the last administration with a view 
to bringing these departments into a more harmonious whole, 
little has been accomplished in the way of actual coordination. 
The head of the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Sol- 
diers has continued to go before the Military Affairs Commit- 
tee with a complete program of his own with little reference 
to what the Veterans’ Bureau was doing. The Veterans’ 
Bureau has proceeded with its own hospitalization and domi- 
ciliary program without paying much attention to what the 
national board was doing. This has resulted in uneconomical 
use of public funds both in construction and in the care of 
veterans. Your committee believes that under a consolidated 
management very large sums of money can be saved annually 
without in any way curtailing the privileges and the adminis- 
trative relief now rendered to the veterans of the various wars. 

Section 3 transfers all property now standing in the name of 
the Board of Managers of the National Home for Disabled Vol- 
unteer Soldiers to the United States. This board was originally 
created for reasons largely political in character and due in 
large part to the hostility of the Congress creating it to the 
then President of the United States. It has been an anomaly 
all through these years in that it was not subject to Executive 
direction or control, notwithstanding the fact that money for 
the support of the home has been appropriated by Congress 
ever since it was founded. The property has at all times in 
reality belonged to the United States and the board has served 
in the capacity of trustee. This being the situation, Congress 
has ample authority to transfer the title from the Board of 
Managers to the United States directly, and this is what the 
section does. 

Section 4 provides for taking over the personnel of the 
National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers and placing 
them in the new administration subject to such change in des- 
ignation and organization as the administrator of veterans’ 
affairs shall deem necessary. Provision is also made for cover- 
ing them into the civil service if the President should think 
this advisable. Whether so covered in or not, their salaries 
would be determined and fixed under the general classification 
act of 1923. It is not believed that it will be necessary to dis- 
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charge any of the employees in the existing activities. It is 
expected that there will be some reduction in personnel, but 
this can easily be accomplished in connection with the normal 
turnover without in any way jeopardizing the employment of 
those desiring to remain in the service. 

Section 5 provides for the dissolution of the corporation 
known as the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers 
and discontinues the Board of Managers when the President 
shall have completed the consolidation, and so declared by 
proclamation or order. It also provides for maintaining intact 
all existing contracts and obligations assumed by the Board of 
Managers, and makes provision for enforcing such contracts or 
claims in the Federal courts, should this become necessary. 

Section 6 contains the usual provisions carried in consolida- 
tion bilis with respect to appropriations, rules and regulations, 
and reports. Appropriations for the various activities consoli- 
dated will be made available as though appropriated for the 
administration of veterans’ affairs in the first instance. All 
existing rules and regulations will continue in force until modi- 
fied or repealed by the new administrator. The administrator 
is also required to make annual reports to Congress showing 
the progress made in coordinating and reorganizing the activi- 
ties brought in under his administration. He is also required 
to make a fiscal statement to the Congress showing all receipts 
and disbursements. 

Section 7 is a covering section providing that all existing 
laws, so far as applicable, relating to the Bureau of Pensions, 
the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, and the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau, shall remain in full force and effect, except as 
modified in the bill, and shall be administered by the new head 
of veterans’ affairs. 

As already stated, the form and character of relief extended 
to veterans is in nowise altered by the consolidation. In fact, 
there is no change whatever in substantive law except so far as 
it is absolutely essential to bring the three existing activities 
into the new adniinistration of veterans’ affairs, All laws re- 
lating to pension, disability compensation, hospitalization, and 
home care for veterans remain intact. No soldier or sailor need 
fear that his rights are in any way jeopardized or curtailed. On 
the contrary, the new set-up should result in improving his situ- 
ation with respect to the relief extended by the Government. 

It would be interesting, if we had the time, to go into a de- 
tailed analysis of the many laws for the relief of veterans which 
have been enacted since the foundation of the Government, but 
time will not permit. It is perhaps sufficient to say that no 
government on earth has ever dealt with its veterans upon the 
broad and generous scale that has been practiced by this country. 
In this connection I shall append a short table showing the 
amount disbursed for veterans’ relief from the foundation of 
the Government in 1789 to and including June 30, 1929: 


Table showing disbursemcnts for veterans’ relief 
Amount 

$70, 090, 000. 00 
46, 188, 626. 06 
39, 922, 373. 14 
59, 073, 120. 76 
7, 244, 677, 080. 57 
386, 748, 031. 08 


War 


War with Spain 


r Ean ene aaa 252, 312. 75 
Total paid to pensioners--_-_._-_--__...__ T, 846, 861, 544. 36 
Disbursed by Veterans’ Bureau, etc., for direct bene- 
fits to World War veteran 8, 590, 528, 893. 05 
Grand toi... 11, 437, 390, 447, 41 


During that time there has been expended for pensions alone 
the stupendous sum of $7,846,861,544.36. Since the World War 
there has been expended, up to June 30, 1929, for the veterans 
of that war the sum of $3,590,528,893.05, making a grand total of 
$11,437,390,432.41 for various forms of veterans’ relief. The 
amount listed as disbursements by the Veterans’ Bureau does 
not include administrative expenses amounting to $337,527,063.29 
or the sum of $881,062,586.52 disbursed from premium receipts 
and allotments deducted from service men’s pay. The total 
appropriation for the Veterans’ Bureau alone up until June 30, 
1929, including that for vocational training, term insurance, 
mileage and maintenance compensation, family allowance, medi- 
eal and hospital services, hospital facilities and services, ad- 
justed-service certificate fund, adjusted-service and dependent 
pay, administrative expenses, exclusive of hospitalization, care 
and treatment, and miscellaneous amounts to $4,577,096,351.99. 
It has been estimated by those most competent to compile such 
figures that by June 30, 1940, we will have appropriated for 
the various kinds of relief for the veterans of the late war the 
unbelievable sum of $11,028,331,351.99. 

I am bringing these figures to your attention for the purpose 
of showing the imperative necessity of bringing together under 
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one head of all veterans’ relief, in order that the President, the 
Budget, the Congress, and the country may have a complete 
picture before them of the entire problem and the tremendous 
drain upon the Public Treasury. It is imperative that while 
rendering the necessary relief we should take every possible step 
that will tend to reduce overhead, utilize existing facilities to 
the maximum, and bring into the entire organization the highest 
possible state of efficiency. 

Your committee, after haying made a careful study of the 
whole problem for months, are very definitely of the opinion 
that this can not be done without a very much closer organiza- 
tion than exists at the present time. Three separate activities, 
duplicating each others’ work in many respects and failing to 
use existing facilities to the maximum, can not possibly func- 
tion at as low a cost as if these units are properly unified and 
coordinated under one directing head responsible to the Presi- 
dent. 

Time will not permit my going into a detailed discussion of 
the tremendous growth of the Veterans’ Bureau since its organi- 
‘zation and the rapid increase in expenditures, but I shall insert 
at this point a statement which has been prepared at my request 
by the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau: 


With regard to the development of the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau, its growth, etc., you are advised that when first established 
it was responsible for the administration and enforcement of the laws 
relating to compensation, insurance, rehabilitation, and the medical 
care and trentment of World War veterans. The end of the fiscal year 
1928 witnessed the cessation of rehabilitation activities authorized by 
the act of June 27, 1918. Since its establishment there has been added 
to its responsibilities the administration of the World War adjusted 
compensation act and the emergency officers’ retirement act. 

The appropriations made for World War veterans’ relief for the fiscal 
year 1922 totaled $406,943,038.15, of which amount $178,714,182 was 
for yocational rehabilitation, as compared with appropriations totaling 
$527,825,000 for the fiscal year 1930. On August 9, 1921, disability 
compensation was being pald to 157,270, and death compensation to the 
dependents of 47,930 veterans. The disbursements for these purposes 
for the month of August, 1921, were $9,554,089.27 and $1,439,861.44, 
respectively. On December 31, 1929, the active awards for disability 
compensation had increased to 269,621, and the active death awards 
to 89,285, while disbursements for these purposes during December, 1929, 
were $15,377.112.55 and $2,618,528.33, respectively. 

For comparative purposes there are shown below the patients in all 
hospitals on August 11, 1921, and February 28, 1930, distributed by 
branch of service administering the hospitalization. 


Branch of service Aug. 11,1921 | Feb. 28, 1930 


eg OE ee ae Boe eS A Se 
Public Health Service. 


A study of the character of facilities available in hospitals under the 
immediate jurisdiction of the Veterans’ Bureau a short time after its 
establishment as compared with the present indicates the progress made 
in providing permanent facilities. 

On June 30, 1922, but 59 per cent of the beds in veterans’ hospitals 
were classed as permanent, as compared with over 96 per cent to-day. 
Coincident with the development of modern government facilities since 
1922 has been the decreased use of contract, civil, and State institu- 
tions. On June 30, 1922, over 32 per cent of the total hospital load 
of the bureau was in contract hospitals, as compared with slightly over 
6 per cent at present. 

Beginning with the act of March 8, 1919, the first legislation appro- 
priating funds for the acquisition of hospital facilities for World War 
veterans, the Congress has to date authorized to be appropriated the 
sum of $92,450,000 for such purpose, of which amount $82,500,000 has 
actually been appropriated. 

The claims for benefits under the World War adjusted compensation 
act that had been adjudicated to February 28, 1930, totaled 3,669,557 
aud were valued at $3,528,023,288.53. 

On December 31, 1929, there had been retired with pay 5,551 officers 
under the provisions of the emergency officers’ retirement act of May 
24, 1928. The disbursements for this purpose during December, 1929, 
totaled $956,404.75. 


I shall also insert at this point a table showing the total num- 
ber of veterans on the rolls of the National Home for Disabled 
Volunteer Soldiers, classified by wars as of August 31, 1929. 
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the soldiers’ homes, classified by wars, as 


Total veterans on the rolis of 
of August 31, 1929 


Spanish | World or World 

or) or! 

War | War | Total War 
veterans 
Central 1,474 1,998 3, 871 51.61 
Northwestern 640 1, 362 2, 209 61. 65 
Eastern 487 535 1, 139 46. 97 
Southern 1, 084 880 2, 164 40, 67 
Western. 996 1, 254 2,714 46. 21 
Pacific 1,810 1,820 4, 389 41.47 
Marion. 68 1,002 1.072 93. 47 
Danville. 1,116 1, 063 2, 466 43. 11 
Mountain Bran 687 1,340 2, 072 64. 67 
Battle Mountain Sanatorlum 271 461 $21 56, 15 
Bath 253 271 624 43. 43 
8, 866 11, 986 23, 541 50. 92 


This table shows, among otber things, that upon that date 
over one-half of the inmates of all the branches of the national 
home were veterans of the late World War. Within a com- 
paratively few years the proportion of the World War veterans 
in these homes will have mounted to at least 75 to 80 per cent. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? ; 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Yes. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. The gentleman has made a thor- 
ough study of this whole question, and, as I understand his 
exposition of the bill, it is simply a question of reorganization. 
It does not affect the personnel in the several departments to 
any extent, does it? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. No. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. 
over all. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. That is so. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. The object, as I understand it, 
in addition to a more uniform administration, is to secure econ- 
omies in the administration. Will the gentleman point out the 
economies that will ensue? Those figures must have been put 
in the hearings. What economies does the gentleman expect 
to result from this organization? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. If I were to attempt to outline all of 
the economies I think would be effected, I would stand here for 
another two hours. I am not going to undertake to outline the 
economies in detail. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. Oh, not in detail. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I will come to that a little later, if the 
gentleman will permit me to proceed. 

To continue the present system of having three separate 
agencies dealing with the relief problem of veterans of the 
World War seems to me a manifest absurdity. At present the 
Veterans’ Bureau and the National Home for Disabled Volun- 
teer Soldiers are dealing with essentially the same problem, 
namely, the hospitalization and domiciliary care of veterans, 75 
to 80 per cent of whom are veterans of the late war. Likewise, 
two agencies, the Veterans’ Bureau and the Pension Bureau, 
deal with compensation and pension. Seventy per cent of the 
compensations have become fixed, and are to all intents and 
purposes service pensions. In my judgment, these could be more 
advantageously and economically handled in the Pension Bu- 
reau, which under the new set-up will be retained. This burean 
has developed very high efficiency, and with a very small in- 
crease in personnel could easily handle this class of compensa- 
tion cases with a small additional expense to the Government. 

There is also great inequality in the kind and character of 
relief and great disparity in the amount of pension and com- 
pensation extended to the veterans of the different wars. As 
these veterans are more and more thrown together in the hos- 
pitals and homes throughout the country and haye opportunity 
to make comparisons, dissatisfaction and complaints increase. 

A short time ago the House passed a resolution providing for 
a joint committee to make a study of all existing veterans’ legis- 
lation with a view to equalizing benefits, eliminating duplica- 
tion, and working out a more satisfactory and uniform method 
of veterans’ relief. This problem can be much more easily 
worked out if we bring all the activities involyed under one 
head. 

Dual control of hospitalization and domiciliary care has re- 
sulted in improper distribution of veterans’ hospitals and homes, 
causing much unnecessary expense for transportation of in- 
mates, In place of building additional homes to take care of 
the domiciliary cases, a great deal could be saved by building 
domiciliary additions to existing veterans’ hospitais and adding, 
where necessary, additional hospital units to existing branches 
of the national home, 
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There are at the present time approximately 1,000 patients 
in veterans’ hospitals suffering from mental or nervous dis- 
abilities who are no longer in need of hospital treatment. By 
transferring these to national homes or domiciliary barracks a 
saving in new hospital construction amounting to approxi- 
mately $3,500,000 could be effected. Their transfer to domi- 
ciliary barracks would also result in a saving of $697,000 in 
maintenance charges due to the very much lower cost per 
capita in care for domiciliary patients. It has also been esti- 
mated that a total saving of approximately $9,000,000 can be 
realized by adding domiciliary barracks to veterans’ hospitals 
in place of building new units as would become necessary 
should a separate organization be maintained to care for the 
domiciliary cases. It is also believed that a very substantial 
sum can be saved annually in administrative and other inci- 
dental expenses. General Hines has estimated this saving at 
$1,500,000, 

For the information of the House, I am inserting at this 
point statements showing the break-up of the dollar in the 
National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers and a similar 
table showing the proportion of each dollar expended for the 
various activities in the Veterans’ Bureau. 


Statement of operations and analysis of expenditures, National Home for 
cal year 1929, compared with 1928 


Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, 


Average number of members 
Net expenditures, sup of 
Average per capita cost... ........-.-...-..-.---..-..--. 


General headquarters: Ex 
including salaries of officers and Pescara head- 
quarters office, traveling expenses of the board, office 
furniture, stationery, telegraph, 5 i talephone service, 


of Board of Managers, 


or Bre proi mean — musical instru- 
ments, music, books, library equipment, eto 
9 as expenditures for food. supp sup appes, io for 
kitchen and dining-room equipmen' 
of all employees engaged in p oer pA wh the prep- 
aration and serving of meals 
: All expenditures for coal, gat; 
—. supplies, pme ding, and other 
furniture and household oe for barracks and 
salaries of 


water, laun- 


- 081 


es < All ex tie Tar i pact paii 


shoes, hats, a all other articles and materials 

of all oficere and employers engaged in the manufac 
em ees u: 

f istribution and ‘4 and repair of all articles of 

clothing 


Total 


Statement of operations and analysis of expenditures, United States vet- 
erang 1 als (prepared for com tive purposes with similar state- 
ment of National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers), fiscal year 
1929, compared with 1928 
ANALYSIS OF EACH DOLLAR EXPENDED 


General headquarters: E 
ness management su 


of central office busi- 
3 medical service hos- 
including salaries and trav- 


: Salaries of all officers and employees 
engaged connection with the management of the 
hospitals, including 3 statistics, purchase 
of 3 accounting, disbursing, inspection, ows 

3 and other property, guards, fire 
ers, and 5 for office supp! 
equipment, stationery, telephone, telegraph, motor- 
vehicle supplies and parts, library supplies, eto 
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Statement of operations and analysis of expenditures, etc.—Continued 
ANALYSIS OF EACH DOLLAR EXPENDED—continued 


Subsistence: All expenditures for food supplies (pa- 
—.— employees, and guests), kitchen aud dialng. 
Sagte ib ment, wages of all 9 engaged in 
nection with the preparation and serving of meals, 

all cooking expenses 22-222 .----- 22. 
Household: All ditures for coal, gas, and water 
bei that in the dietetics department), laun- 
clans eat replacement 8 and vo ent, mis- 
L 

n Dg, 
5 system, an W TTT 
Hospital: Salaries of p hysicians, dentists, 
nurses, O. T. aud P. T. aide aides, boratorians, techni- 
cians, orderlies, and other employees engaged in the 
care of the sick; expenditures for drugs, dental, labora- 
= physiotherapy, 3 W 1 — Supplies 
be, fone hos; expenses, 

ail expense’ ofthe a oft pate ate ale . — 


Fana: Salaries of all emplo; engaged in connection 
with farming operations, , poultry, swine, 
men ck , care livestock, and expenditures 


Cid “All expenditures for patients’ pee “pure 
1 551 under the provisions of General Order No. 


Mrs. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Yes. 

Mrs. ROGERS. Does the gentleman know how many beds 
will be released for domiciliary care if this plan goes into effect? 


Mr. WILLIAMSON. There will be no beds released for domi- 
ciliary care, but at least 1,000 beds in hospitals will be released 
by a transfer of patients to domiciliary barracks. 
siete ROGERS. All of the domiciliary barracks are now 

ed 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. There are about 600 beds vacant at the 
present time. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. 
man yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I yield. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. Does this bill require the ad- 
ministrator to make any reports of his administrtion to Con- 


gress? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. This bill requires the administrator to 
make a report annually showing the progress made in reorgani- 
zation and a complete financial statement as to receipts and dis- 
bursements of every nature to the Congress. 

Unified management will enable the President to keep in much 
closer touch by reason of the concentration of administrative 
control in one man who will be familiar with the entire situa- 
tion. The administrator would be in position to visualize the 
whole problem of veterans’ relief and give proper weight to the 
various needs and services. He would be in a much more ad- 
vantageous position to submit proper and well-balanced esti- 
mates to the Bureau of the Budget and to justify them to Con- 
gress than the heads of the present agencies, Legislative com- 
mittees, in place of being compelled to deal with three separate 
agencies, would contact with only one representative head who 
would have no reason to emphasize the importance of one phase 
of the work as against another. Competitive bids by various 
agencies for large appropriations would cease. Both the Con- 
gress and the country would be in position to visualize the whole 
problem. The result would be a much better considered and a 
better balanced legislative program. Available funds could be 
utilized to better advantage and along the lines where they 
would prove of the greatest service to those intended to be 
benefited. 

Veterans’ relief, as already indicated, is reaching staggering 
proportions. Already it has climbed to approximately $780,- 
000,000 annually, distributed between the Veterans’ Bureau, the 
National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, and the Pen- 
sion Bureau. This is about 33 per cent of all income taxes col- 
lected by the Government annually. 

It is essential that the President, the Budget, and the Con- 
gress should have these activities brought in under one agency, 
so as to be able to visualize the whole picture. By placing them 
under one directing head, overlapping and duplication can be 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
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wiped out; inequalities of care, treatment, pensions, and com- 
pensation will more readily lend themselves to adjustment; a 
proper distribution of beneficiaries can be effected, with con- 
sequent great economies, and large sums can be sayed in con- 
struction costs. 

Finally, the new establishment will afford a suitable founda- 
tion upon which a humanized superstructure of legislation can 
be erected, based upon a thorough revision of existing laws deal- 
ing with veterans, and the creation of a simplified code that will 
iron out present inequalities and place all veterans of similar 
age and suffering similar disabilities upon approximately the 
Same plane with respect to the relief extended, whether it be 
hospitalization, domiciliary care, pension, or compensation, 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Yes. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Does the gentleman think that the creation 
of this new organization or bureau, combining the activities 
of the units mentioned, is going to introduce more complexities 
in the efforts of soldiers to get relief or will it lessen those 
complexities? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. In my judgment it should greatly sim- 
plify procedure in the end. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Does the gentleman not think that to-day 
the Veterans’ Bureau has been made one of the most complex 
organizations for obtaining relief that has probably ever existed 
in the annals of any government? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Our committee started out with that 
idea; but I think a more complete study has developed several 
phases which it is important this House should know. The 
Veterans’ Bureau is operating under the most complex set of 
laws ever enacted by any government for veterans’ relief. In 
many cases the veterans can appeal indefinitely. You have 
cases in the Veterans’ Bureau that are 3 feet thick, and the 
reason is not because of bad administration, but because of 
complicated laws under which the bureau is operating. No 
decision becomes final. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Do you not think that the power of the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau to review these cases under laws and regula- 
tions, adopted without number, whereby it summons veterans in 
every three or six months for reexamination, and then possibly 
increasing but move often reducing the percentage of compensa- 
tion for disabilities allowed them before, has served to make 
this the most complex bureau that has ever been created under 
the Government. 
Mr. WILLIAMSON, The veterans have to go before the 

local board in the first place. From this they can appeal inter- 
minably. In the Pension Bureau, when a claim is once adju- 
dicated that is the end of it. But under the existing law all 
veterans of the World War, if not satisfied, can begin all over 
again and go through the Veterans’ Bureau any number of 
times, and the bureau can not stop them. 

Mr. BRIGGS. It is operated so that men from all over the 
United States are constantly having their compensation discon- 
tinued or denied, and then compelled to travel here and there to 
get the compensation granted or restored, with the result that 
Members of Congress have a tremendous amount of labor to 
perform on the same cases oyer and over again. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. That is what I say. I think this would 
tend to stop it. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Do you think this will add one more obstacle 
in the way of relief, or do you think it will lessen the present 
number of obstacles? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. My idea is that it will result in the final 
revamping of all veterans’ legislation. That will give us a sim- 
plified code and a simplified procedure and should rid us of these 
complexities. 

Mr. BRIGGS. You mean that back of this reorganization now 
will come a recommendation by the administration for a change 
of the law, and that this is Just a preliminary step to that end? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Yes; I believe that this is just a pre- 
liminary step to that end. 

Mr. BRIGGS. And your thought, or the committee's thought, 
is that this measure will operate to give the men better results 
and more justice than they are now receiving? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Yes; and with the same amount of ex- 
penditure. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time allowed by the gentleman to him- 
self has again expired. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. 
minutes. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN. It seems to me the worst trouble with the 
Veterans’ Bureau is this: That the local units are not given 
final jurisdiction. In the administration of the Pension Office 


I will yield to myself two additional 
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the settlement is final when it is once made. In the case of 
the Civil War veteran the applicant can go first to a local ex- 
amining board and then his case is forwarded to Washington, 
where his claim is settled. I think the local agency should alone 
be given final jurisdiction in the matter. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. That is a matter that only Congress 
can decide. 

Mr. GREEN. If we can put the veterans’ legislation through, 
if by this legislation or by subsequent legislation we can put 
it all under the Bureau of Pensions and have a man like the 
present Pension Commissioner, Mr. Church, at the head of it, 
you would have the whole thing wound up neatly like a spool. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Now, I can not yield further. 

Mrs. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Yes. 

Mrs. ROGERS. I just want to bring out one point. I under- 
stand that if the men are not satisfied with the examination 
they receive, they can appeal to the principal bureau and have 
the examination made by another board, so that they can always 
go working on their claim for pension, 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. When a claim is once settled the deci- 
sion of the Secretary of the Interior is final, and if they wish 
to proceed further they have to begin all over again. 

Mrs. ROGERS. They would have to apply again? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Yes. 

Mr. GASQUE. Mr. Chairman, I yield to myself 20 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina is 
recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. GASQUE. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I do not want to take up much of your time, but I do want to 
call to your attention the fact that you are asked to pass upon 
one of the most far-reaching pieces of legislation that has come 
before this House since I have been a Member of it. You are 
asked to abolish the Pension Bureau, practically, an institu- 
tion which has been in the service of the Government, taking 
care of the veterans, for over 100 years. It has operated, so 
far as I know, to the satisfaction of all the people of the 
United States. You are asked to abolish the Veterans’ Bureau, 
the Soldiers’ Home Board, and place all of the functions and 
powers of these under one man. 

This legislation as you know is the outcome of a recommenda- 
tion by the President and a commission which was appointed 
by him to study just what kind of legislation should be passed 
for the relieving of the overlapping agencies in the various 
bureaus and departments dealing with veterans’ activities. I 
want to read to you what the report of that commission was. 
I hope the Members will listen. This commission was composed 
of Hon. Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of the Interior, chairman; 
Frank T. Hines, now. Director of the Veterans Bureau, a 
member; George H. Wood, of the Old Soldiers’ Home Board, a 
member; Walter H. Newton, member, secretary to the Presi- 
dent; and Mr. ©. B. Hodges, secretary. And here is what 
they have to say, after extended hearings and investigation. 
I want to take the time to read to you that report, so that 
it will go into the Record. I read: 


COMMITTEE ON COORDINATION OF VETERANS’ MATTERS, 
Washington, October 1, 1929. 
To the PRESIDENT: 

1. The committee appointed by the President on May 23, 1929, sub- 
mits the following preliminary report. 

2. The attached exhibits give detailed information concerning commit- 
tee meetings, organization of subcommittees and their investigations, and 
other matters having a bearing on the subjects assigned to the com- 
mittee, 

8. The committee recommends : 

(a) That the President should be given by Congress the power to 
bring under a common head all forces of the Government for veterans’ 
relief, so as to obtain better coordination and so that a uniform program 
can be developed for the future. (If the President should so desire, the 
committee will submit the draft of a bill to bring this about.) No effort 
to bring existing legislation into a uniform program is recommended. 

(b) That the President take immediate steps for coordination as 
follows: 

(1) Create a central coordination committee composed of representa- 
tives from the Pension Bureau, National Home for Disabled Volunteer 
Soldiers, and the Veterans’ Bureau to meet at periodic times in Wash- 
ington. 


They do not say anything about consolidation, but do recom- 
mend coordination; and that is what a large number of the 
committee and practically every man, with very few exceptions, 
who appeared before our committee, was in fayor of; a coordina- 
tion of these activities, not a consolidation. 
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Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. GASQUE. I will yield later, after I finish reading this 
report. 

You will observe that it recommends the creation of a central 
coordination committee, composed of representatives from the 
Pension Bureau, the National Home for Disabled Volunteer 
Soldiers, and the Veterans’ Bureau, to meet at periodic times in 
Washington, ‘Then it states what its function should be. Let 
us see what these functions should be. I read: 


Its functions should be to continue on a permanent basis the confer- 
ences initiated by this committee as a clearing house for data promot- 
ing avoidance of overlaps, joint utilization of medical and hospital 
facilities, interchange of up-to-date statistics on facilities available, 
ayoidance of unnecessary transportation— 


And so forth. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman inform us 
from what page he is reading? 

Mr. GASQUE. This is on page 62 of the hearings, in Mr. 
Wilbur's statement. 


(2) Create district coordination committees, similar to the central 
committee, but functioning at strategic field points. 

Their local duties should be similar fo those of the central com- 
mittee. 

They should be charged with the responsibility for furnishing current 
data to the central committee upon facilities available and possibilities 
of coordination. Effective teamwork must be secured by practical and 
informal cooperation in the field before it can be effected by formal 
direction from Washington. 


What does this bill propose? It proposes to direct what shall 
be done, or to give one man the power to direct what shall be 
done. 

The President’s committee was absolutely opposed to that, as 
will be seen from this report. 


(c) That this committee be continued in existence to make a further 
study of the results achieved by the above-mentioned coordination com- 
mittees within a trial period, say of one year, and, tf so desired by the 
President, to make further recommendation concerning the manner of 
bringing existing agencics for veterans’ relief under a common head. 

4. The committee invites particular attention to the opinions ex- 
pressed in the committee meetings to the effect that all further legisla 
tion or other measures for the relief of veterans should be based on 
need, 


Mr. Chairman, as a member of the committee, and having 
attended practically all of the hearings, I am convinced that 
the recommendation of this commission appointed by the Presi- 
dent is as far as the House should go.. We know that there Is 
overlapping in the administration of the veterans’ affairs. We 
know that coordination is needed, and it should be brought 
about. But, gentlemen of the committee, I want to say that 
to pass this bill in which a new and powerful bureau is created, 
the most powerful bureau that has ever been created by act of 
Congress, is going too far at one time. We are going too far 
and we are giving one man too much power. 

This bill, which is very adroitly drawn, appears harmless, 
but if you read it carefully and thoughtfully you will see that 
you are practically giving this administrator of veterans affairs 
the right to abolish the Pension Bureau, the Veterans’ Bureau, 
and the Old Soldiers’ Home Board. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GASQUE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. The gentleman knows, however, that 
Secretary Wilbur advocated ultimate consolidation, 

Mr. GASQUE. I wish to say right there, sir, that I am 
in favor of ultimate consolidation, but I do not believe in doing 
it by one stroke of the pen. I do not think there is a Member 
of this House who does not think that there should be ultimate 
consolidation, but it should not be done in the way that is 
provided here. Secretary Wilbur said: 


I favor ultimate consolidation of these agencies, but this bill is going 
too far and too fast. It will cause revolution— 


And so forth. 

That is exactly what he said about it. 

Subdivision (b) of section 1 of this bill reads: 

Under the direction of the President the administrator of veterans’ 
affairs will have the power, by order or regulation, to consolidate, elimi- 
nate, or redistribute the functions of the bureaus, agencies, offices, or 
activities of the administration of veterans’ affairs and to create new 
ones therein, and, by rules and regulations, shall fix the functions 
thereof and the duties and powers of their respective executive heads. 


. I understood the distinguished chairman a few moments ago 
to say that this bill did not abolish the head of the Pension 
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Bureau or the Veterans’ Bureau. But let us see about it. 
Section 2, lines 21 to 25, inclusive, of this bill reads: 


Upon the establishment of such administrator of veterans’ affairs all 
the functions, powers, and duties now conferred by law upon the Com- 
missioner of Pensions, the Board of Managers of the National Home 
for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, and the Director of the United States 
Veterans’ Bureau are hereby conferred upon and vested in the admin- 
istrator of veterans’ affairs. 


Does that abolish the position that Mr. Hines now occupies? 
Does that abolish the position that Mr. Church occupies? 
If all the powers and functions are taken away from him, I do 
not know what they would want with the jobs unless to just sit 
there and draw the salary, 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the House, I shall be glad to 
support a bill that has for its end the ultimate consolidation of 
veterans’ activities, and I feel that it is very necessary that 
Congress should at this time pass a bill to that effect, but I shall 
oppose any such drastic legislation as the present bill, which 
will abolish the Pension Bureau, one of our oldest established 
institutions, or which will abolish the Veterans’ Bureau, or 
which will abolish the Old Soldiers’ Home Board without giving 
them any voice in it. 

The first bill that came before us for consideration, and the 
bill upon which the hearings were held, was a bill identical 
with the present bill, except it provided that all these activi- 
ties be placed under the Veterans’ Bureau. It was a much 
better bill than the present bill, in my opinion, because in that 
case we knew to whom we were giving this superpower. But 
the creation of a czar who will have full power over the ex- 
penditure of $800,000,000, without knowing to whom we are 
giving that power, is not proper, in my opinion, and I shall 
oppose the giving of any such unlimited power to one man. At 
the proper time I shall offer some amendments to this bill, 
which I am sure all the Members can support. I feel sure that 
if the members of the committee will read the full hearings that 
were held by the Committee on Expenditures in Executive 
e they will think a long time before supporting this 


Mr. GREEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GASQUE. I yield. 

Mr. GREEN. I trust the gentleman from South Carolina will 
be able to incorporate such amendments as will protect the 
Pension Bureau. I find that the service obtained under the 
efficient administration of Commissioner Church is not com- 
parable with the Veterans’ Bureau. In 24 hours adverse or 
favorable action, as the merits warrant, can be secured on a 
claim in the Pension Bureau. It seems to me that in the ulti 
mate consolidation of all veterans’ affairs it would be better to 
consolidate them under the old, tried, and established Pension 
Bureau, where there is workable efficiency. War veterans of 
all wars can get attention without red tape. 

Mr. GASQUE. I will say to my colleague that I am in favor 
of keeping the various activities just as they are, with a direc- 
tor of veterans’ affairs, who shall be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, for the purpose of studying where the overlapping activi- 
ties can be eliminated, and which will ultimately bring about 
Just what this bill proposes by one stroke of the pen to do. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GASQUE. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. The gentleman from South Carolina 
made a statement a moment ago which I hardly think he in- 
tends to be taken literally. The gentleman does not contend 
that this bill abolishes the Pension Bureau, does he? 

Mr. GASQUE. Mr. Chairman, it abolishes all the duties of 
the head of the Pension Bureau. I do not think I said it 
abolished the Pension Bureau. I said it abolished the head of 
the Pension Bureau, the position occupied by Mr. Church. It 
abolishes the position of Director of the Veterans’ Bureau and 
it abolishes the Soldiers’ Home Board or gives the power to do 
this to the newly created office. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. The bill does not abolish the head of 
the Pension Bureau. The law establishes the Pension Bureau 
and defines its functions. There is not one word of the law 
establishing the Pension Bureau repealed. The Commissioner 
of Pensions will continue the same as now, because the position 
is not being abolished. 

Mr. GASQUE. But section 7 of this bill provides: 


That all laws relating to the Bureau of Pensions, the National Home 
for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, and the United States Veterans’ Bu- 
rueau, and other governmental bureaus, agencies, offices, and activities 
herein authorized and directed to be consolidated, so far as the same 
are applicable, shall remain In full force and effect, except as herein 
modified. 
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I contend that subparagraph (b) of section 1 modifies them 
very extensively. At the bottom of page 2, in section 2, there 
is another extensive modification. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I entertain a very high regard for the 
opinion of the ranking Democratic member [Mr. GAsqur], but, 
in all fairness, subdivision (a) of section 1 simply proyides that 
only such bureaus and activities as are not created by law can be 
abolished, consolidated, or redistributed. In other words, it only 
relates to administrative bureaus. The Pension Bureau is estab- 
lished by law and its functions are defined. That can not be 
tampered with, because it would be inconsistent with the law 
to do so. The purpose of this bill is simply to transfer the 
duties now devolving upon the Commissioner of Pensions to the 
new administrator so that he can properly coordinate the activi- 
ties. The Commissioner of Pensions will undoubtedly continue 
to function much as at present, but under the direction of the 
administrator. 

Mr. GASQUE. Except such as are modified by this bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. The Commissioner of Pensions will de- 
cide pension cases just as he does now. 

Mr. MONTET. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GASQUE. I yield. 

Mr. MONTET. If the authority conferred by this bill is only 
that stated by the chairman of the committee, would not that 
coordination be in keeping with the views of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

Mr. GASQUE. Iam not going altogether by the statement of 
the chairman of the committee, because his construction of what 
the bill provides and my views are not in accord, but by the bill. 

Mr. MONTET. But if the bill did not go any further than is 
stated by the chairman of the committee, it would be only for 
coordination and not. consolidation? ` 

Mr. GASQUE. That is correct, and if that be true, why not 
strike out the word “consolidation” and all other language in 
the bill pertaining to consolidation and provide only for coordina- 
tion? If that is done, I will support the bill. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Does not my colleague think 
it would improve the bill considerably and effectuate the purpose 
of more largely serving the interests of the soldiers if some 
provision were inserted in the bill which would affirmatively 
set forth the right of this new agency to construct new soldiers’ 
homes without any additional legislation on the subject being 
necessary, so as to take care of the needs of the soldiers in 
their advancing years? 

Mr. GASQUE. I think that ought to be done. 

Mr. GREEN. I would like to suggest that I think that is very 
important. We have recently appropriated $14,000,000, and 
right now it takes two or three weeks and even two months for 
me to get an almost-dying veteran hospitalized. 

Mr. PEAVEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GASQUE. Yes. 

Mr. PEAVEY. The gentleman, as a member of the Pension 
Committee, is aware of the fact that several members of that 
committee, in fact, the committee as a whole, contemplate report- 
ing to the House at an early date the bill known as the Swick 
bill for the relief of World War veterans. If this bill passes 
does the gentleman believe that committee would still be in fayor 
of reporting that legislation? 

Mr. GASQUE. As one member of that committee I would 
‘not be in favor of it and I do not believe a single member of 
‘that committee would be in favor of it if this bill were passed. 

Mr. EVANS of California, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GASQUH. Yes. 

Mr. EVANS of California. Did I understand the gentleman 
jo*state that this bill had been submitted to the Secretary of 
the Interior and that the Secretary had reported against it? 

Mr. GASQUE. No. However, a bill very similar to this 
was submitted to him, and practically the same bill as this, the 
only difference in this bill and the one submitted to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior is that all of these activities shall be con- 
solidated under the Veterans’ Bureau, which I consider a whole 
lot better bill than this, because there we knew who was going 
to administer these affairs, while under this bill we do not 
know who it is going to be. 

Mr. EVANS of California. 
reported against that bill. 

Mr. GASQUE. He was absolutely opposed to it, as the hear- 
ings show. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GASQUE. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. On what grounds would the 
gentleman vote against reporting out the Swick bill if this bill 


passes? 
Mr. GASQUE. Because there would be no need for it. 
Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. In what respect? 


Mr. GASQUE. There would be no need for it. 


But the Secretary of the Interior 
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Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. I do not believe that bill is 
pertinent to the consideration of this bill, and therefore the 
gentleman has no valid reason to back up his assertion. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GASQUE. Yes. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. The gentleman stated he in- 
tended to offer some perfecting amendments, which he indicated 
would improve the administrative features of this bill. I hope 
the gentleman has not in mind an amendment which would put 
the administration in the Veterans’ Bureau. 

Mr. GASQUE. I have not, sir. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. Thus enmeshing and engulfing 
it into a maze and multiplicity of committees to pass the buck 
from one organization to the other and not accomplishing any- 
thing practical. 

Mr. GASQUE. I will assure the gentleman I have no such 
intention. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. With that assurance I am cer- 
tainly in accord. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to 
the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. JOHNSON]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, the matter 
of the administration of veterans’ affairs, so far as World War 
veterans are concerned, has passed from committee to commit- 
tee in this House, and has passed from bureau to bureau, so far 
as the executive departments are concerned. We haye had the 
War Risk Bureau; we have had the Treasury in command; 
we have had so many boards that I shall not attempt to enumer- 
ate them, and legislation has been brought out of different 
committees of this House. 

As a result of the difficulties that have arisen in administra- 
tion—and they were very natural difficulties, because no one in 
the Government had any conception of the problems that we 
would have and no experience in handling them—we have 
finally brought out this bill, which originated with the commit- 
tee of which I have the honor to be chairman, the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. I introduced the first bill 
along this line in 1924, prior to the formation of the committee 
that now has the matter in charge. The Veterans’ Committee 
unanimously reported this measure several times with slight 
changes in phraseology. I have been studying the matter since 
that time and since the committee which now has the matter in 
charge was organized. 

In 1924 I introduced the bill referred to by the distinguished 
gentleman from South Carolina, and the proposition before us 
now is the result of all that work. 

I have become thoroughly convinced that this consolidation 
is necessary on the broad general theory that we must treat the 
veterans of all wars exactly alike and lay down a policy for the 
future of this country that will guarantee that all veterans will 
be treated alike, 

So far as I am personally concerned, I would be perfectly 
willing to abolish the Veterans’ Committee, create any other 
committee, or turn it over to the Pension Committee, because I 
do not think it makes much difference which group handles it 
so long as you consolidate it in one place and under one head. 

Now, if this bill passes let no man think this problem is going 
to be solved in one year or five years, You will be operating on 
this consolidation 10 years from now, because any executive 
must move very slowly from the fact that he will have many 
organizations to put into one group. I know that the first step 
would be to pick out some man to head this organization as 
administrator, that these activities would continue to function 
as they are now functioning for some time, and that the process 
would be to gradually, slowly, and carefully take these organi- 
zations over piece by piece and bit by bit. 

One of the great things, to my mind, will be that you will 
consolidate all the hospitals, saye a great deal of money, and 
give all the men exactly the same sort of food and treatment. 

As the years have gone by I have made many attacks upon 
the Boards of Managers of the Soldiers’ Homes, not because I 
did not believe,they were honest men, not because I did not 
believe they were doing the best they could, but the attacks 
were made on the system ; and I expect to offer an amendment to 
this bill for the men whom I have previously, apparently, 
attacked, providing that the President may take the members of 
the Boards of Managers of the Soldiers’ Homes and use them 
as an advisory body, because we certainly do not want to lose 
the experience and the training of any group of men when this 
problem is being worked out. I expect to offer an amendment 
that will authorize the President to retain their services for 
five years In a purely advisory capacity at the same rates of 
compensation which they now receive, and by that time, if any 
of them wish to continue in the service in the administration of 
veterans’ affairs, which by that time will take $1,000,000,000 a 
year, they will be able to fit into the picture and into the organi- 
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zation. In other words, we are not trying to abolish some one 
because we dislike him, we are trying to coordinate for the good 
of the Government service. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Hancock). 
from South Dakota has expired. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON, Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman two 
additional minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I think somewhat indica- 
tive of what our viewpoint should be is the study made by the 
great veterans’ organizations of the United States who have all 
indorsed this legislation. Sometimes these organizations think 
they can run the Government of the United States—they can 
not do it—and sometimes they pass resolutions in their con- 
ventions that ought not to be enacted into law by Congress. I 
bave opposed some of these resolutions in the past, and as long 
as I am a Member of this body I expect to oppose some of their 
resolutions; but when their executive committee have operated 
and indorsed legislation of this kind I think we should take 
into consideration the fact that such resolutions are carefully 
considered by competent men and do not represent the enthu- 
siasm of a convention. 

Mr. GASQUE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I yield, but I may have 
to get some time from the gentleman, because I only have a 
moment. 

Mr. GASQUE. I understood the gentleman to say that all 
the veterans’ organizations of the World War have indorsed 
this bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. As I understand it, the 
American Legion and its leaders and the Disabled Ameri- 
can Veterans have indorsed this bill. The Veterans of the 
World War I am not certain about. 

Mr. GASQUE. Does the gentleman refer to this particular 
bill? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. To the scheme of legisla- 
tion for a consolidation. 

Mr. GASQUE. This bill is quite different from that. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I do not know that it was 
the same bill, but the substance and effect are the same, and 
in my judgment, after some familiarity with the subject, their 
indorsement would include indorsement of this proposed legis- 
lation so far as its substance is concerned. 

Mr. PEAVEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Yes. 

Mr. PEAVEY. I would like to ask the gentleman whether, in 
his judgment, Congress could not well consider the recom- 
mendation of the President's committee and coordinate these 
departments instead of consolidating them? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I will say to the gentleman 
there is no such thing as coordination of departments, and I do 
not think there will ever be such a thing. Some one has to 
be the boss in any organization, some one has to say which 
way the crowd shall go, whether it is a number of bureaus or 
an aggregation of regiments in a war. [Applause.] 

Mr. GASQUE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. COCHRAN]. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri, Mr. Chairman and members of 
the committee, after hearing the testimony of all concerned who 
eared to appear, together with my personal knowledge of the 
administration of the laws which govern the Veterans’ Bureau, 
Pension Bureau, and National Homes for Disabled Volunteer 
Soldiers, I bave come to the conclusion that it will not only be 
to the best interests of the Government but also the veterans 
for this bill to be enacted into law. 

The ‘committee, of which I am a member, heard the Director 
of the Veterans’ Bureau, the Secretary of the Interior, the 
president of the Board of Managers of the Soldiers’ Homes, 
as well as representatives of veterans’ organization and others 
interested, and had the report of the committee appointed by 
the President to consider the consolidation of veterans’ activi- 
ties. 

There existed in the minds of some of the witnesses, as well 
as some of the members of the committee, a fear that if the 
Pension Bureau was absorbed by the Veterans’ Bureau the 
efficient service now rendered by the Pension Bureau would 
cease and veterans of the Civil, Indian, and Spanish wars 
would experience a great deal of delay in having their claims 
adjudicated. There was a demand to save the Pension Bureau. 

Anyone who will read section 7 of the bill must come to the 
conclusion that the Pension Bureau is not to be abolished. The 
section reads as follows: k 


The time of the gentleman 


All laws relating to the Bureau of Pensions, the National Home for 
Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, and the United States Veterans’ Bureau, 
and other governmental bureaus, agencies, offices, and activities herein 
authorized and directed to be consolidated, so far as the same are ap- 
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plicable, shall remain In full force and effect, except as herein modified, 
and shall be administered by the administrator of veterans’ affairs, 
except that section 4835 of the Revised Statutes is hereby repealed. 


The only law repealed is section 4835 of the Revised Statutes, 
which reads as follows: 


All inmates of the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers 
shall be subject to the rules and articles of war, and in the same manner 
as if they were in the Army. 


I an, sure all will agree that the section quoted should be 


Mr. Chairumn, both political parties favor consolidation of 
Government agencies, as expressed in the platforms adopted by 
national conventions. 

When an attempt has been made in the past to bring about 
consolidation the question of saving the personnel is always 
given preference over the question as to whether or not such a 
consolidation would be in the interest of efficiency and afford a 
reduction in expenditures. There was no exception to this rule 
when this bill was taken up. The proposed set-up will bring 
under one head, an administrator of yeterans’ affairs, 30,780 
employees, 24,320 now in the Veterans’ Bureau, 637 now in the 
Pension Bureau, and 5,823 now in the Soldiers’ Home organ- 
ization. The total appropriations for the three agencies for the 
fiscal year 1930, which ends July 1, was nearly $800,000,000. : 

Yesterday the bill increasing pensions of Spanish War vet- 
erans passed, increasing the appropriation $12,000,000, pro- 
vided it is signed by the President. Next week the Johnson 
bill will be passed and it will add $100,000,000 to the Veterans’ 
Bureau budget while hearings are now being held by the 
Veterans’ Committee in connection with requests for 26 addi- 
tional hospitals to cost on an average of $1,000,000 eìch. Then 
you have the bill under consideration by the Committee on 
Pensions granting pensions to World War veterans and their 
dependents which, according to the estimates, will cost $60,- 
000,000 the first year. Within a year or two you will have a 
budget for veterans’ relief of all classes under the jurisdiction 
of the administrator of veterans’ affairs in round numbers of 
$1,000,000,000. There are a number of Members of the House 
to-day who were here in 1910 when the annual appropriations 
totaled $1,006,000,000, the first billion-dollar Congress, as it was 
termed. Thus it will be seen that the amount now being appro- 
priated for veterans’ relief equals the total cost of conducting 
the Government in 1909. 

It was suggested that the Pension Bureau should absorb the 
Veterans! Bureau and soldiers’ homes and that a division should 
be created in the Department of the Interior with the Secretary 
having an assistant to administer veterans’ relief. 

Iam unwilling to vote for any bill which does not provide that 
the sole duties of the official in charge be confined to handling 
the affairs of veterans. The Secretary of the Interior has sufti- 
cient work now to claim his attention without adding to his 
burdens the administration of laws carrying expenditures of a 
billion dollars annually, more by far than is appropriated for 
any other department of the Government. 

With three separate agencies handling veterans’ relief all 
interlocked, it is evident that in the interest of economy and 
efficiency it will be beneficial to consolidate the three into one 
agency where the administration of the laws will be under one 
roof and one head. There will be a separate division for the 
World War veterans, another for the activities now handled 
by the Pension Bureau, and a third to look after the soldiers’ 
homes. 

Considerable criticism was directed at the Veterans’ Bureau 
due to the manner and delay in handling claims. In contrast 
to this witnesses pointed out the cost of handling claims in the 
two agencies and cited the length of time it took to adjudicate 
a case in the Pension Bureau in comparison to the time re- 
quired by the Veterans’ Bureau. They argued for Pension 
Bureau system in preference to that of the Veterans’ Bureau. 

In this connection it must be remembered that in most of the 
cases handled by the Pension Bureau it is unnecessary to show 
service connection for the disability, while under the veterans’ 
act no compensation can be granted until the bureau has been 
satisfied that the disability is directly the result of the man’s 
service or that he is entitled to consideration under the pre- 
sumptive clause. 

Under the general pension law service connection is required, 
and in such cases it will be found that it takes the Pension 
Bureau just as long to determine if the applicant is entitled to 
recognition as it takes the Veterans’ Bureau. 

The veterans need have no fear that their interests will not 
be safe in the hands of an administrator of veterans’ affairs 
because the Congress will see to it that the laws are properly 
administered. 


1930 


The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Gasque] read the 
report of the President's commission. 

At the conclusion of the report which the gentleman from 
South Carolina read, the committee stated that if the President 
desired, the committee would submit a draft of a bill to carry 
out its recommendations. I asked the Secretary of the Interior 
and I asked the Commissioner of Pensions whether the Presi- 
dent had ever asked them to submit such a bill. They replied 
that the President had not, and, therefore, it is evident their 
report did not receive the approval of the President, I have no 
right to speak for the President, but we were given to under- 
stand that the President is satisfied with this proposed set-up. 

Ladies and gentiemen, you are going to hear considerable said 
about subsection (b) of section 1. The purpose of subsection 
(b), as was brought out in the hearings, is to enable the admin- 
istrator of veterans’ affairs to coordinate the activities of the 
various agencies of which he will be the head. For instance, 
you will have one division of finance where you now have three, 
you will have one legal division where you now have three. 
You will have one man to purchase supplies where you now 
have three, and so on down the line, This is the purpose of 
that section, and the administrator of veterans’ affairs can not 
go beyond section 7 of this bill, which specifically states that he 
can not abolish the Pension Bureau, that he can not abolish the 
soldiers’ homes, or the Veterans’ Bureau, because it is stated in 
this section that the laws are to remain intact. 

Now, gentlemen, I know something about the way the vet- 
erans’ relief has been administered. I venture to say that there 
is no Member in this House, possibly with the exception of the 
lady from Massachusetts [ Mrs. Rocers] and the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. SCHAFER], who have handled more cases in the 
Veterans’ Bureau than I have. The fact is that when the war 
risk insurance bill was originally enacted I personally filed the 
first application under that law. I have followed the bureau 
from that day to this. I have had quarrels with the heads of 
the Veterans’ Bureau; I have had cases reopened three and four 
times; and I can say that, in my opinion, General Hines is con- 
scientiously trying to follow out the duties imposed upon him by 
the Congress, 

Congress is responsible for the laws as they exist to-day, and 
General Hines is trying to administer them to the best of his 
ability. 

I have no idea whom the President proposes to make admin- 
istrator of the veterans’ affairs, but I, for one, would be per- 
fectly satisfied to see General Hines in that position. If you 
will take the burdens off of his shoulders, enough to keep 10 
men busy, and let him be the boss of this proposed set-up, you 
will have an efficient organigation. He will bave time to 
organize it properly. 

I want to say further that I have had many cases before the 
Pension Bureau, and I have had some experience in that line. 
My experience is that it takes just as long to handle a case 
before the Pension Bureau when there is a question of proving 
service origin as it does before the Veterans’ Bureau. I speak 
now of a case under the general law. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Yes, 

Mr. KNUTSON. Did the gentleman ever have a case before 
the Pension Bureau that has taken two or three years? If he 
has, I would like to have him state it. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. I have not had any case before 
the Pension Bureau that has taken two or three years, but I 
have had several that took six months and possibly a year, 
cases sent to the field for special examination. 

Mr. GASQUE. Mr, Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. KNUTSON]. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, the legislation brought in by 
the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. Wirttamson] takes me 
back to the Sixty-fifth Congress, or 13 years ago, when we had 
up for consideration the measure to establish what was to be 
known as the War Risk Insurance Bureau, and later changed 
to the Veterans’ Bureau. 

I opposed the enactment of that legislation on the ground that 
it would not meet requirements and that it proposes to embark 
the Federal Government upon an uncharted sea, which venture 
might prove to be very expensive. 

The legislation to establish the original bureau was passed 
with but few dissenting votes, mine being among the number. 
The very things that I foresaw at that time have happened, 
and I do not believe that there is a Member of this House 
who will not agree that it would have been much more satis- 
factory and infinitely cheaper to have applied the old pension 
system to the World War veterans rather than the system now 
in vogue. And I dare say that if the proposition were to be 
resubmitted to Congress it would never get out of committee. 
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To my mind, this legislation will merely aggravate the situa- 
tion. The original Williamson bill provided for a consolidation 
of the Bureau of Pensions and the National Home for Disabled 
Volunteer Soldiers, in the Veterans’ Bureau and under the 
director thereof, When the hearings were held many appeared 
in opposition to this legislation, myself among the number. At 
the time of my appearance before the Expenditures Committee 
I suggested a coordination of the various activities under one 
head and a gradual consolidation which could be brought about 
later without friction. 

i observe that Chairman WIIIHa Sr has modified his meas- 
ure in that it creates an administration of veterans’ affairs at 
the head of which will be an administrator. Under this new 
set-up will be brought the three agencies—the Veterans’ Bureau, 
the Bureau of Pensions, and the National Home for Disabled 
Volunteer Soldiers. The administrator of yeterans’ affairs under 
the bill we now have under consideration would—get this—have 
the power to consolidate, eliminate, or redistribute the functions 
of the bureaus, agencies, officers, or activities in the administra- 
tion of veterans’ affairs and to create new ones therein, and by 
rules and regulations it is proposed that he shall fix the func- 
tions thereof and the duties and powers of their respective 
heads not inconsistent with law. This is in accordance with 
Subdivision B of section 1 of the measure that we are now 
considering. 

In the report of the committee it is stated that there is no 
thought of destroying the present set-up in the various agen- 
cies, but if language means anything this bill provides that the 
head of the new department shall have such authority if he 
desires to use it. The report also states that the line “not in- 
consistent with law” would prevent the elimination of the 
Bureau of Pensions. No one can tell just what that provision 
would mean, but there is no doubt that a consolidation could 
be brought about in such a manner as to practically eliminate 
the Bureau of Pensions, even though the name were retained. 
In other words, it depends entirely upon who will be at the 
head of the administration of veterans’ affairs as to what will 
be done. Under the bill, if he so desires, the director may 
cause a consolidation in such a manner as to bring them within 
the Veterans’ Bureau, only that it would probably be called by 
another name. 

As I see it, the new bill is practically the same as originally 
introduced, save that the name of the Veterans’ Bureau has 
been changed. It is probable that the present system followed 
in the Veterans’ Bureau would be carried into the new set-up 
for the reason that they are sponsoring the bill and the more 
than 24,000 employees of that bureau would dominate the situa- 
tion, as against the 600 clerks of the Bureau of Pensions, Let 
the House make no mistake. If this legislation is enacted into 
law, it will result in the elimination or subordination of the 
Pension Bureau. Those who are opposed to this legislation favor 
a coordination of the various activities under one head and 
later consolidation by Congress, instead of vesting the power 
to bring about such consolidation in the head of the new 
organization. No one is opposing an ultimate consolidation, 
but we feel that at this time it will bring about unnecessary 
confusion when it could be accomplished later without serious 
objection being raised. When the time comes I propose to 
offer to this measure several amendments, among others being 
one to eliminate paragraph (b) of section 1; also to strike out 
all after the period in line 21, page 2, to and including the 
word “affairs,” in line 3, page 3; also all of paragraph (a), 
section 5. With these changes the measure would not be so 
objectionable. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Gladly. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. What the gentleman is interested 
in and what I am interested in is the effect that this legisla- 
tion will have in dealing with the rights of those seeking pen- 
sions or relief as World War veterans. I would like to get the 
gentleman’s idea, I know his long experience as chairman of 
the Committee on Pensions qualifies him to express an opinion 
of value with reference to that. I would like to have his opinion 
about what effect, if any, this will have on it, whether it will 
liberalize or restrict the rights of applicants for pensions as 
World War veterans? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I do not think that the passage of this 
legislation would facilitate in any particular the conduct of 
business at the Veterans’ Bureau. 


Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. The language carried in the bill with 


reference to the National Home, the Veterans’ Bureau, and 
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the Pension Burean is exactly the same. We are transferring 
the functions of the head of each to the new administrator of 
veterans’ affairs, and that is all we do. The Pension Bureau 
remains intact. Its functions and powers will continue as they 
are to-day. The administrator can not change them. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Very well. Let me read to the gentleman 
paragraph (b) of section 1. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Oh, I can repeat that by heart. 

Mr. KNUTSON. If the gentleman can repeat it without 
reading, he should not make the statement that he has just 
made, because I do not think it is illuminating. I will read 
the paragraph and then I shall leave it to the House to judge 
whether or not I understand the English language: 


(b) Under the direction of the President the administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Bureau shall have the power, by order or regulation not incon- 
sistent with law, to consolidate—— 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. And eliminate. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Yes; eliminate. Eliminate what? The 
Pension Bureau, of course. I yield to the gentleman from 
South Dakota to tell us what he means. f 

Mr. WILLIAMSON, The gentleman was not good enough 
to read subdivision (a) or he would have seen that he could 
not eliminate it. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Then why put it in paragraph (b)? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. The language is “not inconsistent with 
law.” 

Mr. KNUTSON. With what law? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. With the law on the statute books, 
which we do not change. The administrator can not eliminate 
a statutory bureau. 

Mr. KNUTSON. No; but he can hamstring it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The statute will permit it to be 


done. 
Mr. KNUTSON. This is a statute which permits him to do 
anything. He can make mince pie of it if he wants to. [Read- 


ing further :] 


To consolidate, eliminate, or redistribute the functions of the bureaus, 
agencies, offices, or activities of the administration of veterans’ affairs. 


I am not a college graduate and would, therefore, like to 
hear from some one who has a better understanding of Eng- 
lish than I have as to just what the word “ eliminate” means. 
I have yielded to the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. Wr- 
LAMSON}, and he has not allayed my fears one iota. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield to my good friend from Wisconsin. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin, Is the gentleman apprehensive 
that the passage of this bill may result in the consolidation of 
the Pensions Committee of the House with the World War 
Veterans’ Committee, to handle the veterans’ problems? Is he 
fearful that such a consolidation may result in the elimination 
of the Pensions Committee and the chairmanship thereof? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Oh, that is hardly fair. Let me say to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin that in the 13 years that I have been 
here I have had any number of cases in the Pension Bureau 
and also in the Veterans’ Bureau. My experience with the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau has not been such as to warrant me to yote to 
further extend the activities of that organization, and when I 
say that, I have in mind the best interest of those who wore 
their country’s uniform in the World War. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Under subdivision (b)—I do not want 
to take up the gentleman’s time 

Mr. KNUTSON. Oh, that is all right; I am sure the gentle- 
man will give me more time if I need it. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I read: 


Under the direction of the President the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs shall have the power by order or regulation not inconsistent 
with law, ete. 


If the gentleman prefers, the language can be changed to 
“not created by law.” 

Mr. KNUTSON. Where is the gentleman reading? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. From page 2, line 10. The only bureaus 
to which this law applies are the administrative bureaus created 
by administrative action. It has no application to bureaus 
created by law—statutory bureaus. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The trouble with this bill is that it blows 
hot and cold, and it leaves it to the one individual as to whether 
he wants to blow hot or cold. I object to that kind of legisla- 
tion. That bas been the trouble with some of the laws dealing 
with the Veterans’ Bureau throughout, The language of nearly 
every act that we have passed has been ambiguous and capable 
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of various constructions, All of us have had compensation cases 

where apparent injustices have been committed as a result. 

ga RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield right 
ere 


Mr. KNUTSON. Yes. 

Mr. RANKIN. If the bill means what the gentleman from 
South Dakota [Mr. WUILIANSON ] says it does, it does not confer 
any authority on this new bureau that is not already vested in 
the Veterans’ Bureau or the Pension Bureau. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. The gentleman is substantially correct. 
We simply consolidate the functions of their respective heads 
in the new administrator. 

Mr. RANKIN. Unless the bureau had the authority to abolish 
the volunteer soldiers’ homes or the Pension Bureau it would 
not have any authority that the Veterans’ Bureau does not have 
to-day, or that the volunteer soldiers’ homes do not have to- 
day, or that the Pension Bureau does not have now. 

If it is intended by this bill to abolish either the Pension 
Bureau or the volunteer soldiers’ homes it must be in the back 
of their minds that that will be the next move. Unless that 
mpate is back of it I do not see any reason for the passage of 

e k 

Mr. KNUTSON. Why, it is plain as the nose on your face 
that the plan is to consolidate and ultimately to eliminate. 
First, it is to coordinate; but finally it is to consolidate and 
ultimately eliminate. Let us make no mistake about it. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman from South Dakota spoke of 
the reorganization of the Veterans’ Bureau and the elimina- 
tion of expenses, That can be done by the President of the 
United States now under the present organization. I admit 
that we need a house cleaning in the Veterans’ Bureau, but I 
do not think we can get it by creating a new bureau and more 
high-salaried officials. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Yes, You are proposing to pile too much 
work on people who have already too much work to attend to. 

Now, if I have satisfied the gentleman from South Dakota 
that the bill means what it says I will proceed. As I see it the 
only thing to be accomplished under this bill would be a new 
set-up. That is the reason I am opposed to it. The officials 
down there in the Veterans’ Bureau are the sponsors of this 
bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. The gentleman does not mean to say 
that the Veterans’ Bureau was the place where this bill had its 
origin? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Well, it was born down there. I do not 
know where the beginning actually took place. There are 24,000 
clerks down there, and they are going to dominate the Pension 
Bureau with its measly 600 clerks. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield there? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. This consolidation was not 
born in the Veterans’ Bureau but in the national conventions 
of the American Legion, the Disabled American Veterans, and 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars. f 

Mr. KNUTSON. I do not know where it was born, but it was 
conceived down there. 

Now, gentlemen of the House, do not make any mistake. If 
this bill is passed—and I want to go on record now as making 
a prophecy—if this legislation is passed, it will mean the doing 
away of the Pension Bureau. The old name may be retained, 
possibly, but we shall lose that smooth-running and efficient 
organization that has been serving the soldiers of this Govern- 
ment so well for 100 years. Those of us who oppose this bill 
do not want to see the Pension Bureau eliminated, We would 
like to see coordination effected; we would like to see all the 
activities concerning our veterans consolidated under one head. 
But we do not mean to let you pass a law that would vest the 
power to effect that consolidation in the hands of one man. 
That is the function of Congress, and the function of Congress 
only. [Applause.] 

When the proper time comes, I propose to offer two amend- 
ments; one to eliminate paragraph (b) in section 1, and also 
to strike out all after line 21 on page 2 down to and including 
line 8 of page 3, and also paragraph (a) of section 5. With 
those changes made, the bill would not be so objectionable. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield there? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Yes. 


Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. With those changes, would it 


be possible for the Veterans’ Bureau to absorb the administra- 
tion of the act? 

Mr. KNUTSON. It would, 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. Does the gentleman believe 
aa such a possibility should be permitted in an act of this 

nd? 
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Mr. KNUTSON. I do not. The thing I am afraid of and 
would try to preveut is to have all the veterans’ activities eon- 
solidated in the Veterans’ Bureau; and it is to prevent that that 
I will offer the amendments I have outlined. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. It is with a view of prevention, 


Yes. I would vaccinate this piece of legis- 
lation. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. The gentleman is partly re- 
sponsible for the beneficial features of our veterans’ legisla- 
tion. They are still going to pay pensions allowed under those 
acts? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Oh, I admit that this legislation was con- 
ceived with the very highest motives. I do not mean to impugn 
the motives of those who first thought of it and brought it out 
here. Far be it from me to question their honesty of purpose. 

I believe they have the best interests of the veterans at heart 
in bringing out this legislation, but I am opposing it in the 
light of my experience with the two bureaus as I have men- 
tioned. 

Will any one present at this time explain to me the necetisity 
for doing away with the Pension Bureau which has been in 
successful operation for nearly 100 years and which functions 
with the smoothness and satisfaction of a highly developed or- 
ganization? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 
five additional minutes. 

Mr. GASQUE. I also yield the gentleman five additional min- 
utes, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is recognized for 10 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. Is it not generally recognized 
that the Pension Bureau, as it is now administered and has been 
for a number of years, is the most simple, economic administra- 
tion of the affairs of this Government for the promotion of 
benefits to those to whom we are indebted? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Absolutely; and it is very significant, may 
I say to the gentleman from Oklahoma, that representatives of 
veterans of wars other than the World War appeared before the 
committee in opposition to this legislation. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. I am glad to hear that. It 
shows their good judgment. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Why did they appear in opposition? Be- 
cause they know what they have now, but they do not know 
what they would get under this new legislation, 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. They could not survive if they 
got anything worse. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I am not going to criticize any bureau of 
my Government. When we criticize them, they say they are 
acting under laws passed by Congress. If it be true that some 
of the decisions and practices of the Veterans’ Bureau are in 
accord with the acts of Congress, the Veterans’ Committee of 
this House should bring out legislation correcting the situation 
and prevent some of the things that are happening daily. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. I do not believe there has been 
any legislation enacted during the last five or six years except 
what has been recommended by the Director of the Veterans’ 
Bureau. The great trouble is we have permitted too much 
authority with rules and regulations in the Veterans’ Bureau. 

Mr. KNUTSON. It may be that we have been negligent in 
passing legislation for the guidance of the Veterans’ Bureau. 
Perhaps we have been too free and easy, but when we contrast 
the method of doing business between the two bureaus, I can not 
see need for this legislation. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. The gentleman has always been 
fair and I know he intends to be fair. Will the gentleman 
please contrast, for the benefit of the Members of the House, 
the difference in the veterans’ law, the Spanish-American War 
pension law, and the Civil War pension law, one of which re- 
quires service connection to be shown and the others do not have 
such a requirement? 

Mr. KNUTSON, The gentleman should hire a lawyer. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. A lawyer is not necessary. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The gentleman would not expect anyone 
in less than three or four hours to contrast the several laws 
under which the veterans of different wars are receiving 
pensions. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. It is a very simple matter. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield. 
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Mr. WILLIAMSON. I entertain a very high regard for the 
chairman of the Committee on Pensions—— 

Mr. KNUTSON. And I would like to say I reciprocate that 
regard. I have a very high regard for the gentleman from 
South Dakota [Mr. WILLIAMSON]. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I would like to know how the gentle- 
man from Minnesota eyer expects that there could be consoli- 
dation of any kind if the provision which the gentleman has 
given notice that he will move to strike out are stricken. If 
the three departments are going to run along in parallel lines 
as they are doing to-day, without giving any power to anyone 
to reorganize them, there is no way of getting anywhere with 
this proposition. You say you are for consolidation at some 
future date, why not do it now? 

Mr. KNUTSON. May I ask the gentleman what objection 
would there be to coordinating the Veterans’ Bureau, the Pen- 
sion Bureau, and the Soldiers’ Home under an Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior, for instance? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. The gentleman knows that we have 
had a coordinator to coordinate these three activities since 
the early part of the Coolidge administration, and he has ac- 
complished nothing at all, because he is without authority to 
do anything worth while. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. My time has about expired, and I can not 
yield further. 

Contrast if you will your experience with the Veterans’ 
Bureau as against the dealings that you have had with the 
Pension Bureau. If you will but do that, this piece of legisla- 
tion will be materially modified, and you will save to the ex- 
service man one agency of the Government that is free from 
red tape and glaring injustices. 

According to the last annual statement issued by the Director 
of the Budget, only 38 per cent of the total appropriation now 
made for the United States Veterans’ Bureau is being paid out 
to the veterans and their dependents, whereas 9914 per cent of 
our appropriations to the Pension Bureau go directly to the 
veteran. I realize that a comparison is not exactly fair, because 
of the numerous activities in which the Veterans’ Bureau is 
engaged, but I think that anyone who has visited the Pension 
Bureau will concede that it is one governmental agency that 
operates efficiently, smoothly, and cheaply. Why do away with 
it as you propose to do in this legislation? 

The Veterans’ Bureau has 24,000 clerks. The Pension Bureau 
has 600 clerks. It costs the Pension Bureau one-half of 1 per 
cent to do business. Is it expected that that condition ean be 
improved? Is it hoped to further reduce that one-half of 1 per 
cent by placing the Pension Bureau under the Veterans’ Bureau? 
Thirty-eight per cent, of course, is a fair comparison, because 
there are so many varied activities. 

In conclusion I want to plead with the House to do nothing 
that will in any way impair, cirtumrscribe, or restrict the effi- 
ciency of the Pension Bureau. I am firmly convinced that if we 
pass this legislation without adopting the amendments I pro- 
pose to offer we will all live to regret it, just like we have lived 
to regret the enaetment of the legislation which created the 
War Risk Insurance Bureau originally. If we had the money 
that has been squandered down there out at interest we could 
take care of all the sick, wounded, and disabled of the World 
War simply on the interest. [Applause.] 

The enactment of this legislation as it is now, gentlemen, is 
like turning the wheels of time backward, and I am going to 
plead with the House to either amend this bill so as to make it 
read to mean what the gentleman says he proposes to do or else 
to defeat it altogether. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. GASQUE. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. MONTET]. 

Mr. MONTET. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, it seems from the opinions voiced on the floor as to the 
meaning of the provisions of this bill as written that the bill not 
only regulates, coordinates, and eliminates but also seems to 
equivocate. 

I believe in the consolidation of the activities concerning the 
veterans. All three activities should be consolidated. I am also 
firmly convinced that the bill as written actually consolidates 
all three activities without any question of a doubt. Section 1, 
paragraph (a) provides that the President is authorized to con- 
solidate and coordinate any hospitals, executive and adminis- 
trative bureaus, and so forth, and especially includes the Bureau 
of Pensions, the national homes, and the Veterans’ Bureau, into 
an establishment to be known as the administration of veterans’ 
affairs. Then the first subparagraph of section 1 takes all three 
of those activities and brings them under one head. That is the 
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provision of the bill which actually provides for and brings about 

complete and unquestioned consolidation. Of course, it does not 

ovide the actual consolidation, but gives authority for the 
ident to bring about this consolidation. 

I, as well as some other members of the committee, including 
the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Gasqur], are at 
variance with the chairman of our committee as to the extent 
to which laws relating to those three presently existing ac- 
tivities are affected, I do not agree, nor does the gentleman 
from South Carolina and other members of the committee agree, 
with our chairman that this act does not provide authority for 
the elimination of the three existing bureaus. If I thought that 
the authority to eliminate those bureaus was not in the bill 
I would not vote for it, because I am firmly convinced that the 
affairs of the veterans will be better administered by a com- 
plete consolidation than they are under the present set-up. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONTET. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. What about the question of delegat- 
ing authority to consolidate to the executive branch of the 
Government? Why would it not be better to consolidate by 
legislation rather than by Executive order? 

Mr. MONTET. That is a matter of opinion. And, another 
thing, I believe that this consolidation may probably be more 
properly brought about by taking the time necessary to build up 
the future set-up. If Congress were to consolidate these ac- 
tivities immediately, there would be no time at all to provide 
for a new set-up, but by giving this authority to the President 
se will permit the taking of ample time to bring about the new 
set-up. 

What I wanted to discuss with the committee at this time 
was the meaning of the provisions of the bill as I understand 
them. I attended every session of the committee, I heard all of 
the testimony, and I was one of the members of that committee 
who at first believed that the only thing to do was to coordinate 
and not to consolidate. But the more I thought about it, the 
more I was winning my own mind to the other argument, that 
consolidation was the only thing to do, because coordination was 
meaningless; coordination would be a mere idle gesture, and we 
would get nowhere, because if you give a coordinator any kind 
of authority over these other heads you may just as well have 
a consolidation. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
ana has expired, 

Mr. GASQUE. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman five ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr. MONTET. As I say, I felt and still feel that we will get 
nowhere by coordination; such a plan would be meaningless. 

I want to say that I believe the bill actually provides for a 
complete consolidation. The chairman of the committee has re- 
ferred, as have some of the preceding speakers, to a sentence in 
paragraph (b), section 1, which provides that— 

Under the direction of the President, the administrator of veterans’ 
affairs shall have the power, by order or regulation not inconsistent with 
law, to consolidate, eliminate— 


And so forth. 

But we are making law here that provides for consolidation. 
Now, it was my purpose when I supported this bill and con- 
tributed some little assistance in the writing of some of its pro- 
visions to provide that there would be ample authority not only 
to coordinate and consolidate but, if it becomes necessary and 
the proper thing to do, to also eliminate, as the bill provides, 
and I maintain that it is clearly provided in the bill that there 
is ample authority for the elimination of the Bureau of Pen- 
sions, and in so far as the national homes are concerned, the bill 
does, in effect, actually eliminate the homes, because all of the 
property and other holdings now held in the corporation known 
as the National Homes for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers is 
actually transferred to this new set-up. In this bill we are 
taking all of the property now held by the national homes and 
transferring it to the new bureau, and the managers are, by 
virtue of this bill, shorn of all authority. So, in effect, we are 
actually doing what I believe should be done. I believe that in 
granting authority to coordinate, consolidate—or call it what- 
ever you will—we are ultimately locking to and granting full 
authority and power to the President in due time to eliminate all 
three of these bureaus and bring them under one head. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Mouser]. 

Mr. MOUSER. Mr. Chairman and my colleagues of the 
House, I de not think those who have been studying questions 
pertaining to the Veterans’ Bureau and the Pension Bureau 
should permit an opportunity to pass without giving the mem- 


The time of the gentleman from Louisi- 
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bership of the House any suggestions they may have upon a 
matter as important as this. R 

We might just as well look the facts in the face. Whether it 
be defects in the law or regulations prescribed by the Veterans’ 
Bureau, there is not a single man or woman in the sound of my 
voice who does not have cases of worthy World War veterans, 
who does not understand from experience that it is impossible to 
receive consideration of these cases because of red tape and 
technicatities. [Applause.] 

We owe it to the taxpayers of this country to see that the 
veteran receives the benefit of the taxpayer’s dollar in so far 
as it is possible to permit that dollar to be expended in his 
behalf. I am not finding any particular fault with the head of 
the Veterans’ Bureau or with the personnel, but there must be 
something wrong with a system where 38 cents out of every 
dollar that is appropriated goes for administrative and over- 
head expenses. [Applause.] 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. MOUSER. I yield. . 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. The gentleman is wrong in saying that 
89 pèr cent goes to overhead. As a matter of fact, only 3.72 
per cent goes for overhead or administrative expenses. We can 
not count the running of hospitals and the maintenance of 
patients as part of the overhead. That is a part of the relief 
that goes to veterans. The amount of compensation paid to 
veterans in cash is a minor part of the relief actually extended. 

Mr. MOUSER. I understand you can not divide these vari- 
ous activities and say how much expense goes to one and how 
much expense goes to the other; but with all due consideration, 
I say to you if that much money, out of the $600,000,000 that is 
appropriated, goes for that purpose, there is too much money 
going for red tape and overhead. 

I am not opposing the gentleman’s bill, but contrast the 
24,000 employees in the Veterans’ Bureau with the adminis- 
tration of the Pension Bureau with 600 employees at a cost 
of only one and a half cents out of every dollar appropriated. 

The Pension Bureau sends the applicants to physicians for 
examination and they have boards in the bureau to consider 
and to finally review cases. We do not send World War vet- 
erans to doctors in their home cities, we send them to doctors 
that are hired by the Veterans’ Bureau, and every one knows 
you can not get a physician of any standing to work for the 
Veterans’ Bureau for $3,000 a year. Why not send these boys 
to physicians in their local communities, keep that money in 
the community, rather than create a bunch of jobs for people 
in the Veterans’ Bureau? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOUSER. I yield. 

Mr. KNUTSON. It is correct, is it not, that it costs in the 
Veterans’ Bureau on the average $200 to examine an applicant 
for compensation? 

Mr, MOUSER. It is my understanding it costs $200 per 
case, most of which goes for red tape and technicalities, 

Mr. KNUTSON. As against $10 in the Pension Bureau? 

Mr. MOUSER. As against $10 in the Pension Bureau. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of Louisiana. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOUSER. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. In view of the fact consider- 
able criticism has been directed against the administration of 
the Veterans’ Bureau during the discussion of this bill, it has 
occurred to me that if the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation were empowered to consider the individual cases 
of the veterans and report out on them, this would give the in- 
flexible provisions of the Veterans’ Bureau laws a certain degree 
of elasticity which in all probability would meet a good many 
of the complaints that are now leveled against that bureau. 
What does the gentleman think about that? 

Mr. MOUSER. I think the Committee on World War Veter- 
ans’ Legislation should have the same jurisdiction as the Pen- 
sions Committee and if a case is turned down in the Veterans’ 
Bureau because of technicalities and red tape, this Congress 
should review that case, and, when necessary, give redress. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. In my judgment, that would 
be extremely helpful and would give flexibility to the inflexible 
provisions of the law. 

Mr. MOUSER. We have now two bills coming up. There is 
the Johnson bill and then there are those who believe in the 
Rankin bill. We have got to do something to liberalize the 
present law, and why should we keep on voting money for red 
tape and technicalities? If we had liberal interpretations in 
many of these cases we would not have the agitation we have 
now for the Johnson or the Rankin bill. I submit that this is 


true. 

If the Johnson bill is passed—and I will vote for it if I can 
not get anything better—this means $160,000,000 of additional 
expenditure every year. 


Would it not be better to have the 
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Pension Bureau, which the commissioner says could handle 
the matter with 400 additional employees, expend the money 
appropriated for the veterans of all wars in the form of a pen- 
sion rather than to permit this system to continue? [Applause.] 

Mr. ARNOLD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOUSER. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. ARNOLD. Does not the gentleman think that as long 
as the service-origin provision remains in the law, this will lead 
to a great deal of red tape and technicality in having these 
matters properly handled in the Veterans’ Bureau; is not that 
the chief source of trouble? 

Mr. MOUSER. There is no question about that, but suppose 
we pass the Johnson bill. It will bring 200,000 more men within 
its provisions at an additional cost, the committee report says, 
of $100,000,000, but everybody knows it will be practically 
doubled when it is put into operation. 

Mr. ARNOLD. Does not the gentleman think that if we 
simplified the proceedings to a great extent the amount saved 
in administration would take care of a great many of these 
cases? 

Mr. MOUSER. There is no question about that. If we hada 
general pension law for World War veterans, it would only 
cost $38,000,000 a year and every cent of it, practically, would 
go to the veterans. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. The gentleman has just spoken 
of red tape—I was interested yesterday in the statement of 
the chairman of the committee reporting this bill before the 
Rules Committee, in which he said that in the Pension Bureau 
a file in a soldier's case would seldom be over 3 inches thick, 
while in the Veterans’, Bureau a file would often be 3 feet thick. 
There must be something fundamentally wrong in the Veterans’ 
Bureau when it takes a file 3 feet thick. 

Mr. MOUSER. There is no question about its being wrong. 
They ask a boy to-day to go back and get affidavits from his 
comrades who served with him in the Army—why, in a great 
many instances he does not even remember the names of his 
comrades, and he could not find them if he did remember their 
names, 

But what I am trying to find out is this: Are we going to 
keep on piling up expenses and then still have worthy cases that 
can not come within the provisions of the law and ultimately 
within four or five years have a general pension law for World 
War veterans? I ask you, Where is the taxpayer going to get 
off under that kind of a situation? It is our duty not alone to 
the veterans of the World War but likewise to consider where 
the dollar is going when it is appropriated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I yield the gentleman five additional 
minutes. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. 

Mr. MOUSER. I yield. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. With reference to the cost of 
a medical examination, the committee hearings indicate that it 
costs $5 in the Pension Bureau and $4.22 in the Veterans’ 
Bureau. 

Mr. MOUSER. The gentleman can not say in the light of the 
facts that that statement can not be true for the reason that 
when a man is examined in the Veterans’ Bureau he is examined 
by a physician in the Veterans’ Bureau, and in the Pension 
Bureau he is examined by a physician at home. You can not 
figure it out exactly, because in the Veterans’ Bureau he is 
examined by a physician who is paid an annual salary, except 
where he is ordered to take an examination requiring the serv- 
ices of a specialist. 

Now we certainly ought to do something at this time to remove 
some of this unnecessary expense. 

Mr. HALL of Indiana. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOUSER. I will yield. 

Mr. HALL of Indiana. Has the gentleman investigated the 
question of whether this will affect the court system in our 
State as to the guardianship, and compelling the courts to make 
reports to the bureau itself? 

Mr. MOUSER. I understand that is contemplated if not 
already done, I state again we have got to consider something 
that will remove the unnecessary expense. The gentleman from 
South Dakota, Judge WILLIAMSON, says that his bill will have 
that effect. If that be true, we should encourage him in that 
effort. On the other hand, I agree thoroughly with my col- 
league, the distinguished chairman of the Pension Committee, 
Mr. Kxyurson, that from the facts which are undeniable we 
should not permit anything that will disturb the Pension Bureau 
which is being administered so efficiently at this time. 

The Spanish-American War veterans believe in the Pension 
Bureau, and so do the old Civil War veterans and their de- 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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pendents. We should insure the integrity of the Pension Bureau 
by all means. 

Mr. COYLE. The gentleman spoke of veterans being com- 
pelled to send for affidavits of their comrades during the war 
service. I have had an experience where they have gone out 
and got the affidavits and then they were pigeonholed as of no 
value in the Veterans’ Bureau. 

Mr. MOUSER. I have had the same experience, and I do not 
want it understood that I am criticizing the integrity of the 
Director of the Veterans’ Bureau or the personnel. I think 
the facts before us show there is too much red tape and techni- 
calities, and there is not a man or woman here who does not 
know that from actual experience. 

Mr. COYLE. The gentleman's statement was clear that 38 
cents out of every dollar was spent on administration and 62 
cents goes in a direct benefit to the veterans. I think that was 
a very clear and powerful statement. 

Mr. MOUSER. That was our understanding. 

Mr. COYLE. Does the gentleman not feel that the 38 cents 
could be cut in half? 

Mr. MOUSER. I think so, certainly; and I hope this con- 
solidation bill will do it. If the integrity of the Pension 
Bureau can be secured in this bill, I shall vote for it. If I 
thought that there was a doubt that this Pension Bureau, which 
has been set up and is being administered so efficiently now in 
the hands of Mr. Church, was going to be placed with the 
rag hr Bureau, then I would be compelled to vote against 
the bill. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. MOUSER. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. The gentleman does not want 
to be unfair. I wish he would explain to the House where he 
got this figure of 38 cents. 

Mr. MOUSER. We have had that before our committee, 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. That is absolutely incorrect. 
If the gentleman will refer to the hearings, he will find that 
3.72 cents out of every dollar is the amount going for overhead. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The gentleman from Ohio got that out of 
the director’s own report. 

Mr. MOUSER. We have had statements of that kind re- 
peatedly. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Thirty-eight cents of every dollar goes to 
overhead. ; 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. The gentleman is confusing the compen- 
sation paid to veterans with hospital expenses and taking care 
of sick people. There are 20,000 patients in hospitals, and you 
call the cost of maintaining them overhead. 

Mr. KNUTSON. It is overhead. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Only 3.72 cents out of every dollar goes 
to overhead—that is, for administrative expense. 

Mr. MOUSER. Does it not stand to reason that something 
is wrong, whatever comparison you make, when you take into 
consideration the number of men on the pension rolls in the 
Pension Bureau and the number of World War veterans receiy- 
ing compensation, separating your compensation from your 
hospitalization and your homes, and find that 600 men are 
administering the Pension Bureau whereas 24,000 are adminis- 
tering the Veterans’ Bureau. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. It is not unusual. 

Mr. MOUSER. If it is a fact that that many men have to 
be employed to consider whether a yeteran is worthy or not, 
then there is too much red tape and technicality, and it is time 
it was eliminated, if we are going to give the boys justice. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. The Pension Bureau does not 
include in its cost of expenditures the construction of hos- 
pitals, insurance, adjusted compensation, salaries of nurses and 
hospital doctors, subsistence for hospitals, and so forth. 

Mr. MOUSER. I think I distinguished that in my statement, 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
again expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. Mouser was granted leave to ex- 
tend his remarks in the RECORD.) 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I move that the com- 
mittee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed fo. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and Mr. Trrson having re- 
sumed the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. Hare, Chairman 
of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
reported that that committee had had under consideration the 
bill H. R. 10630 and had come to no resolution thereon. 

PENSIONS 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I submit for printing under 
the rule a conference report on the bill H. R. 7960, granting pen- 
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sions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of 
the Civil War and certain widows and dependent children of 
soldiers and sailors of said war. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
WAINWRIGHT, until April 14, on account of important family 
business. 

SENATE BILLS REFERRED 

A bill and joint resolution of the Senate of the following titles 
were taken from the Speaker's table and under the rule re- 
ferred as follows: 

8. 2814. An act to authorize the erection of a suitable statue 
of Maj. Gen. George W. Goethals within the Canal Zone; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

S. J. Res. 49. Joint resolution to provide for the national de- 
fense by the creation of a corporation for the operation of the 
Government properties at and near Muscle Shoals in the State 
of Alabama, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, 

ADJOURN MENT 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 36 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned to meet to-morrow, Wednes- 
day, April 9, 1930, at 12 o'clock noon. 


COMMITTED HEARINGS 

Mr, TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Wednesday, April 9, 1930, as re- 
ported to the floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 

COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 
(10 a. m.) 

Continuing the investigation relative to ownership and the 
control or capital of persons or property in interstate commerce 
as provided in House Resolution 114. 

COMMITTEE ON WORLD WAR VETERANS’ LEGISLATION 
(10.30 a. m.) 

To consider proposals for veterans’ hospitals in Minnesota and 

Michigan. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

897. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
a draft of a proposed amendment to section 169 of the Revised 
Statutes (U. S. C., title 5, sec. 43); to the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments. 

398. A letter from the chief scout executive of Boy Scouts of 
America, transmitting a copy of the Twentieth Annual Report 
of the Boy Scouts of America (H. Doc. No. 338); to the Com- 
mittee on Education and ordered to be printed with ilus- 
trations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. GIFFORD: Committee on Election of President, Vice 
President, and Representatives in Congress. H. J. Res. 292, 
A joint resolution proposing an amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States; without amendment (Rept. No. 1105). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judiciary. H. Res. 204. 
A resolution concerning the investigation of Grover M. Mos- 
cowitz, United States judge, eastern district of New York. 
(Rept. No. 1106). Ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 
Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin: Committee on Claims. H. R. 


531. A bill for the relief of John Maika; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1095). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 


Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
575. A bill for the relief of Mary A. Cox; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1096). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. CLARK of North Carolina: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
8238. A bill for the relief of Martin E. Riley; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1097). Referred to the Committee of the 
‘Whole House. 
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Mr. KINZER: Committee on Claims, H. R. 3732. A bill 
for the relief of Fernando Montilla; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1098). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. CHRISTGAU: Committee on Claims. H. R. 4176. A 
bill to extend the benefits of the employees’ compensation act of 
September 7, 1916, to Dr. Charles W. Reed, a former employee 
of the United States Bureau of Animal Industry, Department 


of Agriculture; without amendment (Rept. No. 1099). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 
Mr. CLARK of North Carolina: Committee on Claims. H. R. 


5801. A bill for the relief of Henry A. Richmond; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1100). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Nebraska: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
5872. A bill for the relief of Ray Wilson; without amendment 
bi No, 1101). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 

ouse. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Missouri: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
6080. A bill for the relief of the Southern Railway Co.; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1102). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
6665. A bill for the relief of B. C. Glover; with amendment 
3 No. 1103). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 

ouse. 

Mr. DRANE: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 4159. A 
bill for the relief of Harry P. Lewis; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1104).- Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama : Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 
9267. A bill for the relief of Jobn A. Fay; without amendment 
Gert No. 1107). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 

ouse, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, publie bills and resolutions were 
introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BLAND: A bill (H. R. 11481) providing a nautical 
school at the port of Newport News, Va.; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, 

By Mr. CLARK of North Carolina: A bill (H. R. 11482) to 
provide for the commemoration of the Battle of Fort Fisher, 
N. C.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CRAMTON: A bill (H. R. 11483) to amend section 6 
of the interstate commerce act; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DOUGLASS of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 11484) to 
provide for payment of the cost of pilgrimages to European 
cemeteries to certain mothers and widows of members of the 
military and naval forces of the United States unable to make 
such pilgrimage; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BRUNNER: A bill (H. R. 11485) to provide for ex- 
tending the time within which World War veterans can make 
application for filing claims as a result of war injuries or service 
up to and including April 6, 1931; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. $ 

By Mr. HALE: A bill (H. R. 11486) to amend section 95 of 
the Judicial Code, as amended; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 11487) to 
amend section 112 of the act of March 3, 1911, entitled “An act 
to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the judiciary ”; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WILLIAMSON: A bill (H. R. 11488) to amend the act 
entitled “An act for the retirement of employees in the classified 
civil service, and for other purposes,” approved May 22, 1920, 
and acts in amendment thereof, approved July 3, 1926; to the 
Committee on the Civil Service. 

By Mr. HILL of Alabama: A bill (H. R. 11489) to provide for 
the commemoration of certain military historic events, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ARNOLD: A bill (H. R. 11490) granting a pension to 
George G. Reynolds; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. AYRES: A bill (H. R. 11491) granting an increase of 
pension to Marietta McCormick; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CHRISTGAU: A bill (H. R. 11492) to extend the 
benefits of the civil service retirement act of July 3, 1926, to 
Fannie Jansick, a former post-office employee; to the Com- 
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By Mr. CONNERY: A bill (H. R. 11493) to reimburse Lieut. 
Col. Charles F. Sargent; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11494) for the relief of Daniel Joseph 
Hartie; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. COYLE: A bill (H. R. 11495) granting an increase of 
pension to Ethel Sharp Griswold; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. CRAMTON: A bill (H. R. 11496) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Sarah Smith; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. GRAHAM: A bill (H. R. 11497) granting a pension 
to William B. Savage; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HOWARD: A bill (H. R. 11498) granting a pension 
to Louisa Brasch; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mrs. McCORMICK of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 11499) grant- 
ing a pension to David C. McDonaid; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MONTET: A bill (H. R. 11500) granting a pension to 
Emma Graham; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MOONEY: A bill (H. R. 11501) granting a pension to 
Ann E. Marrell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PARKER: A bill (H. R. 11502) granting an increase 
of pension to Julia A. Bugbee; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11503) granting a pension to Charles I. 
Dobbin; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11504) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary Norton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mrs. ROGERS: A bill (H. R. 11505) granting an increase 
of pension to Annie Sawyer; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. ROWBOTTOM: A bill (H. R, 11506) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mary D. Ray; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. STRONG of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 11507) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Nancy J. Walter; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WATSON: A bill (H. R. 11508) for the relief of Anna 
L. Auchenbach; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HALL of Indiana: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 294) 
for the appointment of Maj. A. Seiberling, of Indiana, as a 
member of the Board of Managers of the National Home for 
Disabled Volunteer Soldiers; to the Committee on Military 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

6602. By Mr. BACON: Petition of citizens of Islip Terrace, 
N. Y., in favor of increased pensions for Spanish War veterans; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

6603. Also, petition of Post Office Square Club, No. 278 (Inc.), 
New York City, favoring the so-called short Saturday work- 
day for postal employees; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

6604. By Mr. BOYLAN: Resolution adopted at a meeting of 
the Post Office Square Club, New York City, urging the early 
passage of the Kendall-La Follette shorter workday bill; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Reads. 

6605. By Mr. CONNERY: Petition of citizens of Lynn, Mass., 
asking for increase in pension for Spanish War veterans; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

6606. By Mr. DAVENPORT: Petition of Common Council of 
the City of Little Falls, N. Y., favoring the enactment of House 
Joint Resolution 167, for the purpose of making October 11 a 
national memorial day in honor of Gen. Casimir Pulaski, Revo- 
lutionary hero; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

6607. By Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona: Petition signed by Orion 
E. Schupp and William Eliot Arnold, in support of legislation 
providing increased pensions to men who served in the forces 
of the United States during the Spanish War; to the Committee 
on Pensions, 

6608. By Mr. FITZGERALD: Petition of 64 citizens of Day- 
ton, Ohio, praying for early consideration and passage of a bill 
to increase the pensions of Spanish War veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

6609. By Mr. FITZPATRICK: Petition of the Post Office 
Square Club, No. 278, of New York City, urging prompt and 
favorable action on House bill 6603, providing for a short work- 
day on Saturdays for postal employees; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

6610. By Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma: Petition of National 
Women’s Trade Union League of America, Chicago, in support 
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of House bill 10574; definitely opposing House bill 9888; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign erce. 

6611. Also, petition of United States veterans’ hospital, Sun- 
mount, N. Y., urging support of amendment to World War 
veterans’ act; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legis- 
lation. 

6612. Also, petition of Oklahoma City Chamber of Commerce, 
indorsing amendment to section 552 of tariff act; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

6613. Also, petition of the Oklahoma Farmer Stockman, Okla- 
homa City, Okla., urging removal of tariff on arsenic and sodium 
chlorate; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

6614. By Mr. GRANFIELD: Petition signed by Arthur M. 
Partridge and 20 other residents of Springfield, Mass., and vicin- 
ity, favoring the passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

6615. By Mr. JOHNSON of Texas: Petition of Gen. Jacob F. 
Wolters, of Houston, Tex., indorsing House bill 10478, providing 
for certain amendments to the national defense act; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

6616. By Mr. KENDALL of Kentucky: Petition of the citi- 
zens of Russell, Greenup County, Ky., submitted by H. C. Barn- 
hard, Russell, Ky., in which they urge that legislation be enacted 
favorably affecting the Spanish-American War veterans and 
their dependents; to the Committee on Pensions, 

6617. By Mr. KORELL: Petition of residents of Multnomah 
County, Oreg., advocating the passage of House bill 8976; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

6618. By Mr. KVALE: Petition of the executive committee 
of the League of Women Voters, Olivia, Minn., urging passage 
of House bill 10574; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

6619. By Mr. LINDSAY: Petition of the Post Office Square 
Club, New York, N. Y., consisting of 1,000 members, appealing 
for support of the Kendall bill for shorter Saturdays for postal 
clerks; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

6620. By Mr. LUDLOW: Petition of citizens of Indiana, in 
favor of legislation to increase the pensions of veterans of the 
Spanish-American War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

6621. By Mrs. McCORMICK of Ilinois: Petition of sundry 
citizens of the State of Illinois, urging favorable consideration 
of legislation for the relief of Spanish-American War veterans 
and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

6622. By Mr. McMILLAN: Petition of citizens of Colleton 
County, S. C., urging passage of Senate bill 476 and House biil 
2562, granting pensions to Spanish-American War veterans; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

6623. By Mr. MOORE of Kentucky: Petition of citizens of 
Butler County, Ky., urging passage of legislation providing for 
increased rates of pension to men who served in the armed 
forces of the United States during the Spanish War period; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

6624. By Mr. NEWHALL: Memorial of the council of the 
city of Bellevue, State of Kentucky, for the passage of House 
Joint Resolution 167, directing the President to proclaim Octo- 
ber 11 of each year General Pulaski's memorial day for the 
observance and commemoration of the death of Brig. Gen. 
Casimir Pulaski; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

6625. By Mr. NIEDRINGHAUS: Petition of James R. Steuart 
and 19 other citizens of St. Louis County, Mo., urging passage 
of House bill 2562, to provide an adequate pension for the men 
who served during the Spanish-American War and the inci- 
dent insurrection; to the Committee on Pensions. 

6626. Also, petition of Richard Gasta and 29 other citizens of 
St. Lonis and St. Louis County, Mo., urging passage of House 
bill 2562, to provide an adequate pension for the men who 
served during the Spanish-American War and the incident in- 
surrections; to the Committee on Pensions. 

6627. Also, petition of Thomas C. Gates and 38 other citizens 
of St. Louis and St. Louis County, Mo., urging speedy consid- 
eration and passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, pro- 
viding for increased rates of pension to the men who served 
during the Spanish-War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

6628. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of the 
Post Office Square Club, New York City, favoring the passage 
of the La Follette-Kendall short Saturday workday bill, S. 2540 
and H. R. 6603, providing that postal employees be granted 
compensatory time off on one of the five days succeeding Satur- 
day on which they are required to perform service in excess of 
four hours; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

6629. By Mr. OSIAS: Petition signed by the following per- 
sons frem the municipality of Calbayog, Province of Samar, 
P. L, to wit: Pio Acopio and 19 others, urging the passage of 
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Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

6630. Also, petition signed by the following persons from the 
municipality of Isabella, Occidental Negros, P. L, to wit: Fer- 
nando Quindo and 23 others, urging the passage of Senate bill 
476 and House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

6631, Also, petition signed by Adolfo Ovario, Sapian, Capiz, 
and 20 others from Bulalacao, Mindoro, P. I., urging the speedy 
consideration and passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 
2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

6832, Also, petition signed by Candido Pumo, Segundo Conde, 
Sergio Pulga, Francisco Novida, Francisco Requis, Agaton Ca. 
silan, Bonifacio Salazar, and Benigno Novida, urging speedy 
passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562; to the Commit- 
tee on Pensions, 

6633. Also, petition signed by Proceso đe Ocampo, San Felipe, 
Zambales; Vicente Tadeo, S. Narciso, Zambales; Ambrosio F. 
Bada, Cabangan, Zambales; Celestino Arbiso, S. Felipe, Zam- 
bales; Victor Feria, S. Felipe, Zambales; Leocadio Fontecha, 
S. Felipe, Zambales; L. Ruiz, S. Narciso, Zambales; Tomas 
Aquino, Iba, Zambales; Eugenio Domingo, S. Felipe, Zambales; 
Eusebio Cabristante, Olongapo, Zambales; Tomas Palacpac, 8. 
Narciso, Zambales; Calmacio Mendares, S. Felipe, Zambales ; 
Pablo Dayap, Botolan, Zambales; Pedro Falloran, Cabangan, 
Zambales; Flaviano Esposo, Iba, Zambales; Rufo Falloran, 
Cabangan, Zambales; Manuel Trapsi, S. Felipe, Zambales; and 
Paulo Omipig, S. Marcelino, Zambales, urging speedy passage 
of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

6634. Also, petition signed by the following persons from the 
Municipality of Cuyo, Province of Palawan, P. I.: Ramon Mag- 
bauna and 17 others, urging the passage of Senate bill 476 and 
House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

6635. By Mr. PATMAN: Petition signed by C. C. Carriker, 
of Hughes Springs, and 53 other citizens of Texas, urging the 
enactment of Senate bill 1468, to amend the food and drugs act, 
of June 30, 1906; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

6636. By Mr. SANDERS of New York: Petition signed by 
John H. Mattil and 58 other citizens of Rochester, N. Y., urging 
passage of legislation to increase the pension of veterans of the 
war with Spain; to the Committee on Pensions. 

6637. Also, petition signed by Grant Fletcher and about 56 
other citizens of Hemlock and Livonia, N. Y., urging passage of 
legislation to increase the pension of veterans of the war with 
Spain; to the Committee on Pensions. 

6638. By Mr. SHORT of Missouri: Petition of citizens of 
Willow Springs, Mo., urging the passage of House bill 2562 and 
Senate bill 476, increasing the pension of Spanish War veterans; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

6639. By Mr. SHOTT of West Virginia: Petition of Clarence 
H. Bowling and 72 other citizens of Matouka and Mercer 
County, W. Va., urging the passage of pension legislation for 
Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

6640. Also, memorial of District Superintendents’ Associa- 
tion of West Virginia, urging legislation to aid the States in 
trade and industrial education and vocational rehabilitation ; 
to the Committee on Education. 

6641. Also, petition of 50 citizens of Mercer County, W. Va., 
urging the passage of pension legislation for Spanish War vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

6642. By Mr. WOLVERTON of West Virginia: Petition of the 
District Superintendents’ Association of West Virginia, under 
date of March 13, 1930, a resolution giving unanimous indorse- 
ment to the proposed legislation giving additional aid to the 
several States for trade and industrial education and vocational 
rehabilitation, and urging Congress to take fayorable action on 
same; to the Committee on Education. 


SENATE 
Wepnespay, April 9, 1930 


(Legislative day of Tuesday, April 8, 1930) 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock meridian in open executive ses- 
sion, upon the expiration of the recess. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Allen Borah Connally Frazier 
Ashurst Bratton Copeland George 
Barkley Brookhart Couzens Gillett 
Bingham Broussard Dale Glass 
Black Capper Dill Glenn 
Blaine Caraway Fess Gof 
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Go. rough Kean Pittman Thomas, Idaho 
Gould Kendrick Ransdell Thomas, Okla, 
Greene Keyes Robinson, Ind. Townsend 
Grundy McCulloch Robsion, Ky. Trammell 
Hale McKellar Schall Tydings 
Harris McNary Sheppard Vandenberg 
Harrison Metcalf Shipstead Wagner 
Hatfield Norbeck Shortridge Walcott 

den Norris Simmons Walsh, Mass. 
Hebert Nye Smoot Walsh, Mont, 
Heflin Oddie Steck Watson 
Howell Overman Steiwer Wheeler 
Johnson Phipps Stephens 
Jones Pine Sullivan 


Mr. BLAINE. I desire to announce that my colleague the 
senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. LA FoLLETTE] is unavoid- 
rob absent. I ask that this announcement may stand for the 

ay. 
Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Hawes], the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
FLETCHER], the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine], and the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. SmirH] are all detained from the 
Senate by illness, 

I also wish to announce that the junior Senator from Tennes- 
see [Mr. Brock] and the junior Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. Brease] are absent because of illness in their families. 

I further desire to announce that the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. Ropryson] and the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. REED] 
are in London attending the naval conference. 

Mr. NORBECK. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
MoMAstTer] is unavoidably absent from the city. I ask that 
this announcement may stand for the day. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Seventy-eight Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 


CHANGE IN DATE OF INAUGURATION 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, as in legisiative session, I wish 
to make a unanimous-consent request. I ask unanimous consent 
to submit and have read a Senate resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read the resolution. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 245), as follows: 


Whereas on the 7th day of June, 1929, the Senate passed S. J. Res. 
8, a joint resolution proposing an amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States fixing the commencement of the terms of President, 
Vice President, and Members of Congress and fixing the time of the 
assembling of Congress; and 

Whereas on the 8th day of June, 1929, by an official message from 
the Senate, the House of Representatives was duly notified thereof and 
said resolution so passed was properly certified and delivered to the 
House of Representatives by the duly authorized agent of the Senate; 
and 

Whereas the Speaker of the House of Representatives has retained 
possession of said joint resolution, has not referred the same to any 
committee of the House of Representatives, and no action whatever has 
been taken thereon by the House of Representatives or by the Speaker, 
and the said resolution is still upon the Speaker’s desk of the House 
of Representatives; and 

Whereas the retention of said joint resolution by the Speaker for 
10 months, without referring the same to a committee of the House of 
Representatives and without taking any other action thereon is a 
discourtesy to the Senate and establishes a precedent which, if carried 
to its logical conclusion, will bring misunderstanding between the co- 
ordinate branches of the Congress and will result not only in a failure 
to act upon important matters of national legislation but will destroy 
the harmony, confidence, and respect which should exist between the 
two coordinate branches of our National Legislature: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Vice President is hereby directed to appoint a 
committee of five Senators to look into the matter above referred to 
and to report to the Senate what action if any should be taken in the 
premises. 4 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, unless there be some Senator 
who wishes to examine the resolution and in order to reach the 
purpose I have in view, I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the resolution. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I am not objecting to the merit 
of the proposal at all A 

Mr. NORRIS. I have no objection to delaying the considera- 
tion of the resolution if the Senator from Oregon desires to 
examine it. 

Mr. McNARY. But there are a number of Senators who are 
absent, being out of the city, and I think, under the rule, the 
resolution should go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the rule, the resolution will 
go over. : 

The Senate is in executive session, and the Secretary will 
state the first nomination on the calendar. 

Mr. DILL, Mr. President, I desire to make some remarks, 
if it is now in order, 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate is in executive session. 

Mr. DILL. I can speak in executive session. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator can do so, but the 
Chair suggests that the Senator delay his remarks until the 
business now pending in executive session shall be laid before 
the Senate. 

Mr. DILL. If I can have any assurance of being recognized 
later that is agreeable to me. 


LUTHER H. REICHELDERFER 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will report the first 
nomination on the calendar, 

The Chief Clerk announced the nomination of Luther H. 
Reichelderfer to be Commissioner of the District of Columbia. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the confirma- 
tion of the nomination just announced. Without objection, the 
nomination is confirmed, and the President will be notified. 


HERBERT B. CROSBY 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The next nomination on the calen- 
dar will be stated. 

The Chief Clerk announced the nomination of Herbert B. 
Crosby to be Commissioner of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I find myself in a most em- 
barrassing position. I think that, with one exception, since I 
have been a Member of the Senate, I have voted to confirm the 
nominations sent in by the President. My regret is I can not 
do that in this instance. 

As a member of the District Committee, I am familiar, 
naturally, with the arguments for the appointment of General 
Crosby to this office. 

Before I say anything at all in opposition to the confirmation 
of this appointee let me assure you, Mr. President, and my col- 
leagues, that there is nothing personal in that opposition. I do 
not know General Crosby, but I have beard nothing except 
good things about him. I have no doubt he is a man of lofty 
character, and he certainly has had a distinguished record in 
the United States Army. I sincerely wish that I were in a 
position to yote for his confirmation. 

There are two questions involved in this issue: The first is, 
Did Congress intend to include two civilians on the Board of 
Commissioners of the District? The second, If Congress did 
intend to include two civilians on this board, is General Crosby 
a civilian within the meaning of the law? 

The history of the organic act under which the President’s 
appointment is made is very interesting. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Has General Crosby always lived in Wash- 
ington? Is this his home? Was his residence here while he 
was in the Army? In other words, was this his home? 

Mr. COPELAND. I think his family has resided here for 
several years—just how long I am not informed—but, of course, 
the general was appointed to the Army from some State. He 
might have claimed residence there, but, technically, perhaps, 
he has been a resident of the District. That question, I- think, 
does not arise in connection with the discussion as I shall pre- 
sent it. 

Before I was interrupted by my friend from Tennessee I had 
spoken about the organic act which was passed in 1878 and 
which superseded the act which was passed in 1874, four years 
previously. In the act of 1874 the law prescribed that— 

The President of the United States, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, is authorized to appoint a commission consisting of 
three persons. 


No limitations were placed upon the President as regards that 
particular commission. 

A good deal of dissatisfaction arose in the District following 
the appointment of commissioners under the law of 1874. If I 
read history aright, there was considerable discord as to a lieu- 
tenant in the Army who had been appointed under the terms 
of the law of 1874 to assist the board of commissioners. In 
section 3 of the law of 1874 it was provided that— 

The President of the United States shall detail an officer of the Engi- 
neer Corps of the Army of the United States who shall, subject to the 
general supervision and direction of said board of commissioners, have 
control and charge of the work of repair and improvement of all streets— 


And so forth. 

I judge that, for some reason or other, the young lieutenant 
who was detailed to assist the board of commissioners was un- 
satisfactory to the District. 

In 1878 there was introduced in the House of Representatives 
a bill to provide a new organization of the board of commis- 
sioners. I want Senators to know—and to me it is more or less 
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of a relief to know—that Congress spent just as much time over 
bills in those days as they do now. I find in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp 30 pages devoted to the debate on this bill in the House 
and 76 pages in the Senate; more than a hundred pages of the 
Recorp are given over to a discussion of what is now the organic 
act governing the administration of affairs in the District of 
Columbia. 

The House bill proposed a board of commissioners made up as 
follows: One commissioner was to be an officer of the Army 
from the Engineer Corps, one commissioner was to be appointed 
by the Senate, and one commissioner was to be appointed by the 
House. Then arose a question as to the politics of these ap- 
pointees, and there was discussion as to whether or not one 
ought not to be a Democrat and the other a Republican. In 
any event, after 30 pages of discussion on several different days 
in the House, the bill was sent to the Senate in the fornr I have 
just indicated. 

In the Senate a substitute bill was presented, providing in 
almost identical language for the appointment of the board as 
is now found in the organic act. I say it was almost identical. 
There was long-continued discussion over whether these civilian 
commissioners should be appointed for 1 year, 3 years, or 5 
years; and after long debate the Senate determined on three 
years, The bill went to the House; the Senate amendments 
were adopted; and there came back to this body the bill in the 
form in which it was enacted.into law. 

Mr. President, it certainly has a bearing upon this case to 
know what was the attitude of the Members of the Congress 
regarding the question of the civil status or military status, 
as we may put it, of these commissioners. I wish Senators 
who are interested might have gone through this debate as 
I did for the purpose of illuminating the subject as much as 
possible; I find in the debate very much of interest to people 
who live now. 

There was in that day, as there is now, resentment in the 
District of Columbia against the appointment of “strangers” 
to the board of commissioners. It is made very clear in the 
debate that the Members of the Congress had no intent other 
than to appoint citizens, nonstrangers, neighbors of the people 
who live in the District. 

I quote a few words from Senator Bayard. He speaks about 
his object in opposing a certain amendment. He says, at. page 
3606 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for May 21, 1878: 


My object was very obvious. It simply was that upon a measure 
of such importance as this to the people of this District, there should 
be a reasonable degree of attention and diligence upon the part of 
those who are to yote upon a measure so full of interest to this people. 

Having been in the Senate a number of years, and endeavoring to 
perform my duties here by giving attention to every measure before 
the Senate, I have been frequently made aware of the defects of the 
government of this District. Its position is most anomalous. It is 
the only portion of the American people to whom a republican form of 
government is denied. That which we exact from every other com- 
munity organized as a State of the Union we practically deny by legis- 
lation to the people of this District. They are in no sense of the word 
a self-governing people, and for a long number of years past the men 
who have everything at stake in this District, the men of property, 
the men of responsibility, the men of intelligence and character of 
this District, have been practically excluded from the control of their 
own affairs. As a consequence, their affairs having been committed to 
those who could not know what was needed, who could not suffer for 
the abuses that followed, we have had more misgovernment in this 
District than in any other community almost in the United States. 


That sounds very familiar, Mr. President. It is the discus- 
sion that we hear every day in this community—‘ the voteless 
District.” If there were no other reason for consulting the 
wishes of the people of the District it would seem to me very 
important that we should choose with great care, and, if pos- 
sible, select commissioners who in a large measure are satisfac- 
tory to the people of the District. 

Senator Bayard went on (p. 3606) : 


The status of this people is not fixed. The Government of the United 
States owns and controls a vast portion of the real estate of the Dis- 
trict; that is to say, of the city portion and the valuable portion. The 
city of Washington is not alone a depot for its local commerce and 
transactions but it is the political center of the entire Union. Repre- 
sentatives from every State and Territory find their homes here during 
the sessions of Congress. The agents for the Federal Government in 
all its executive branches find their departments of labor here, and all 
persons having business throughout the United States in connection with 
the Federal Government must in some way or other find their way to 
Washington. This makes it a Federal city. It is used for Federal 
purposes, The occupation of the ground by those who own homes and 
make their permanent homes here is a mere incident to the great pur- 
pose, which is the use of this town as a center for Federal action. 
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The result is, as far as property is concerned, that a system of expendi- 
ture has been permitted here and a system of legislation that would 
never have been allowed to have one year’s continuous existence in any 
place where the people were allowed to govern their own affairs with 
intelligence. There haye been abuses in the way of expenditure; there 
are to-day abuses In the way of expenditure in the District that would 
not be suffered to exist anywhere else. No people who were to pay 
such taxes and have such expenses would ever vote to lay them upon 
themselves, because bankruptcy, hopeless and complete, would be the 
necessary result. 


But I wish particularly to point out another statement made 
by Senator Ingalls. He refers to the way the appointments are 
to be made; and then I quote (p. 3607): 

But believing that these officers come in no sense whatever within 
the provisions that would allow them to be thus designated, the com- 
mittee have agreed to reject the provisions of the House bill as to the 
selection of the two commissioners from civil life and provide that they 
shall be appointed by the President and confirmed by the Senate like 
other officers of the United States. 


So everywhere, all along the line, in all the debate, we find 
reference to the appointment of these commissioners from civil 
life. 

I wish to quote a little more in that connection. Listen to 
this (p. 3607): 

The two persons appointed from civil life shall at the time of their 
appointment be citizens of the United States and shall have been actual 
residents of the District of Columbia for three years next before their 
appointment and have, during that period, claimed residence nowhere 
else, 


Here is a quotation from Senator Bayard (p. 3660) : 


One of the objections to the government in this District for some 
years past has been that persons not identified in interest with the local 
population and property owners have had too much to do with their 
government, The fact of a long residence may not always give a man 
a proper interest or make him a fit person to take charge of the affairs 
of a community. It is the identification of interest and intelligence 

“necessary for the office that qualifies the person for the appointment. 
Any man, it seems to me, who is qualified to vote for another for an 
office should by law be qualified to be voted for. 


During the debate it was proposed that these civilian commis- 
sioners should be elected by the citizens of the District. 
Then Mr. Ingalls speaks (p. 3660) ; 


The provision in the House bill upon the subject of the length of resi- 
dence that should entitle a person to be appointed commissioner was 
five years. There was a difference of opinion in the committee as to 
the term that should be prescribed. Of course, there is nothing in the 
nature of things that renders a man specially competent to discharge 
the duties of his position from the mere fact of his having resided here 
a time greater or less than that prescribed in the bill. One great cause 
of complaint that the citizens of the District have frequently urged has 
been that strangers have been sent among them to rule over them— 


I want you to note this language, Mr. President: 


One great cause of complaint that the citizens of the District have 
frequently urged has been that strangers have been sent among them to 
rule over them and harass them and eat out their substance; and it 
was thought best, in order to comply with the sentiments of the people 
upon this subject and to carry out the general ideas of local self- 
government that prevail to so great an extent among the American 
people, that a period of residence and citizenship should be provided 
which would prevent this cause of complaint hereafter. The committee 
believed that as a proper measure of compromise between the term pre- 
scribed by the House, which seemed to them to be excessive, and the 
condition that had heretofore existed, in which no term at all was pre- 
scribed, the term of three years would perhaps be best adapted to 
compose existing differences and allay hostile interests in support of the 
measure. 

Then I skip some, and come to this (p. 3660) : 

The period of three years is one that would enable a person residing 
here to familiarize himself with the wants of the people, with their 
peculiarities, and with the necessities of administration here, It seems 
to me to be appropriate, and J trust the Senate will agree to the provi- 
sion as reported by the committee. 

And so, Mr. President, I might go on. 
stance, said (page 3661): 

A large majority of the people here are permanent residents of this 
city. A population of eighty or ninety thousand people are as much at 
home in the District of Columbia, as the Senator is in Vermont or myself 
in North Carolina. They are attached to their homes, and they want 
to be governed by their own people. That is a natural impulse that they 
should desire to be governed by their own people. Now, if we intend 


Mr. Merrimon, for in- 


to consult the wishes of the people of the District at all, will anybody 
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doubt that if the people were going to elect their commissioners they 
would not elect a man who had been bere a less time than three 
years? * © + I think on looking at the circumstances, taking a 
reasonable view of them, that the people would naturally want to elect 
a man who was identified with them, and who they knew was identified 
with them by the length of time he had been here; they would want to 
take one who was familiar with their wants, who had lived among them 
a long time, a man whom they had come to know. They would not want 
a stranger. It is repulsive to human nature to have a stranger rule 
over you. There is no government, as a friend beside me says, so hate- 
ful as that of a stranger. 


Mr. President, who can doubt that a man who has spent all 
his adult life in the Army of the United States, who has had 
a distinguished career, which has taken him as a part of the 
military arm of our service to every part of the earth, and who 
has rendered, as a military man, great service in every part of 
the earth, who can doubt that even such a man is a stranger 
to Washington? I do not know how it is with you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, but I do not know the names of all the streets or the loca- 
tion of all the Parent-Teachers’ Associations or the various 
neighborhood associations in this city. When one comes here 
as a Member of the Congress he does not give much thought to 
the locality. I think without any particular difficulty I could 
get from here to the Wardman Park Hotel, where I live; but I 
should be regarded as a stranger to this District, and properly 
so. What is there about the training of a major general of the 
United States Army that should make him familiar with the in- 
timate affairs of the District of Columbia? 

Of course, in the very nature of things, a man to be made a 
member of the board of commissioners, just exactly as in the 
case of a man to be made mayor of a city, or member of the 
board of aldermen, or of the board of estimate, must be a man 
who knows the city, and who knows it from long residence. 

No one can read the debates in the Congress without believing 
that with deliberate intent the language which we find in this 
act was chosen. I quote: 


That within 20 days after the approval of this act the President of 
the United States, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, is 
hereby authorized to appoint two persons, who, with an officer of the 
Corps of Engineers of the United States Army, whose lineal rank shall 
be above that of captain, shall be Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia. 


And then later: 


The two persons appointed from civil life shall, at the time of their 
appointment, be citizens of the United States, and shall have been 
actual residents of the District of Columbia for three years next before 
their appointment, and have, during that period, claimed residence 
nowhere else. 


Mr. NORRIS. That is the present law? 

Mr. COPELAND. That is the law. Is a major general who 
was on active service in the United States Army up to two or 
three weeks ago a resident of the city of Washington in civil 
life within the meaning of this act? I think not. 

Mr. President, if the Congress intended, and the law so speci- 
fies, that two civilians be included in the board of commis- 
sioners, is General Crosby a civilian? I shall simply touch 
upon this subject, because now we are going into the realm of 
law, and I have tried merely to give history. But in this con- 
nection I do wish to refer to one case, and leave it to others to 
discuss the legal aspects of the matter. 

I hold in my hand One hundred and fifth United States Re- 
ports, and at page 244 we find the case of United States against 
Tyler. The question involved was whether an officer of the 
Army who was retired from active service was still in the 
military service of the United States. I shall read a single 
sentence from the decision of the court, and to my mind it is 
utterly unanswerable. 

I am aware of the fact that the Attorney General has ren- 
dered an opinion, and in what I say about it I do not wish to be 
construed as at all disrespectful to the Attorney General. No 
one in this body can possibly admire and respect Mr. Mitchell 
more highly than I do. I do not know whether Mr. Mitchell 
personally rendered that opinion or whether some assistant in 
the office did it, but if the Senate will forgive me, I will tell a 
little story. My old friend, Governor Flower, of New York, a 
man of great affairs, told me one time that he hired a lawyer 
to give him the kind of an opinion he wanted, and if he did not 
get that kind of an opinion he got another lawyer! 

Of course, I intend to make no unfriendly or unkind appli- 
cation of the story, but sometimes, perhaps, in giving a legal 
opinion, the wish is father to the thought. I have lived long 
enough in this cruel world to know that it is very easy to get a 
lawyer on either side of a case, and that is true, too, of a doctor 
when he is brought in for a so-called “expert opinion”; so 
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what I have said reflects just as much upon my own profession 
as upon the legal profession. It is to be regarded as a friendly 
criticism. 

The question involved in this case—One hundred and fifth 
United States Reports—was whether an officer of the Army, 
retired from active service, was in the military service of the 
United States, and this is the answer of the court, given by 
Mr. Justice Miller: 


It is impossible to hold that men who are by statute declared to be 
a part of the Army, who may wear its uniform, whose names shall be 
borne upon its register, who may be assigned by their superior officers 
to specified duties by detail as other officers are, who are subject to the 
rules and articles of war, and may be tried, not by a jury, as other 
citizens are, but by a military court-martial, for any breach of those 
rules, and who may finally be dismissed on such trial from the service 
in disgrace, are still not in the military service, 


The court distinctly states that such a man, retired from 
active service, is still in the military service of the United 
States, and, under the law, is not a civilian, 

In the debates which took place in 1878 the question arose 
as to the requirement for bonds to be given by the commis- 
sioners. It was held that, so far as the military commissioner 
was concerned, no bond would be required, and also that he 
could not be impeached; that he could be proceeded against 
only by court-martial. 

Are we willing to have the District of Columbia turned over 
to military rule, no matter how benevolent or how beneficent, 
no matter how kindly? Are we willing to have the citizens of 
the District of Columbia ruled over by strangers? Are we in 
this day, when we are talking about law enforcement, and 
when great criticism is passed upon citizens who do not observe 
the law, and where in every conversation the discussion comes 
around always to the question of obedience to law and law 
enforcement—under these circumstances, are we going to strain 
the law to find an excuse to do what it is plainly unlawful 
to do? 

If there were in the District of Columbia no citizens capable 
of holding this great office, if there were no outstanding law- 
yers or doctors or engineers or business men, if there were not 
a great population of able men in the District, we might then 
commandeer from the Army and Navy military or nayal men 
to take military or naval possession of the District of Columbia. 
But why should we consent to the appointment of a man who 
is clearly ineligible in the face of the possibility of getting a 
hundred men who would do honor to the position? 

Mr. President, before I sit down let me say once more that 
what I have said must not be regarded as in any sense a reflec- 
tion upon the President who has sent in this name. I wish I 
could vote for every nomination he sends to the Senate. That 
is my desire. My position is no reflection upon the candidate 
himself. As I have said, I regard him highly. But the law 
says that two of these commissioners are to be from civil life, 
and when we appoint a military man on the retired list, we 
are not appointing a man from civil life. Therefore, if the law 
prescribes that two of these commissioners are to be civilians, 
and if the courts have held that a retired Army officer is not a 
civilian, what have we to do? 

The answer, to me, is perfectly plain: We have but one thing 
to do. I wish the President would withdraw the nomination, 
so that, so far as I am personally concerned, I would not be in 
the embarrassing position of voting against the nominee. But 
in case the nomination is not withdrawn it is, as I view it, 
clearly our sworn duty, as those who would uphold the Constitu- 
tion and laws of this country, to vote against the confirmation of 
General Crosby. 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, when the President sent to the 
Senate the name of General Crosby to be one of the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia, in accordance with the 
usual procedure, the Committee on the District of Columbia 
waited about 10 days after the nomination was sent in and held 
a hearing. It was largely attended. The various groups of 
business men and citizens’ associations who might be interested 
had been invited to appear and state their views, favorable or 
unfavorable, as to the nomination. 

The showing as to the character and ability and fitness of the 
nominee, General Crosby was unusually strong. As a member 
of this committee I have had a part in the consideration of all 
nominations for Commissioners of the District of Columbia in 
the past 11 years, and during that time the committee has con- 
sidered many nominations. I express the opinion that no stronger 
showing ever was made before our committee, so far as the 
qualifications of the nominee, his character, his ability, and his 
— were concerned, than was made in case of General 

osby. 
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I was particularly impressed by the statement of Doctor 
Havenner, president of the Federation of Citizens’ Associations, 
representing 54 neighborhood citizen societies, with a member- 
ship of about 36,000 of the best people of the District of Co- 
lumbia. As a rule they are business men, Government em- 
ployees, and other fine people who are deeply interested in the 
problems of this District. Doctor Havenner said to the com- 
mittee that his federation had made a thorough and earnest 
effort to inquire into the merits of the nomination; that he 
had appointed a representative committee of seven of the best 
known and most influential members of the federation; that 
they had given serious consideration to all the questions raised ; 
that they had reached the conclusion that General Crosby was 
entitled to their support; and that a majority of the federation 
voted accordingly. Doctor Havenner said that everything they 
had learned about General Crosby convinced them that he 
would make a high-class commissioner. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. President, the only question that has 
been raised against General Crosby has to do with his eligi- 
bility. Doctor Havenner, representing the great body of citizens 
in the District of Columbia, particularly stressed the point that 
hair-splitting technicalities involving the legality of this ap- 
pointment ought not to block the confirmation of the man who 
is so well qualified to render valuable service to the District. 

For my own part, I wish to say that I think the President 
made an excellent selection. The District of Columbia will be 
fortunate indeed if it secures the services of a man of the type 
of General Crosby. I believe—and I find it to be the overwhelm- 
ing view of the citizens of the District of Columbia—that Gen- 
eral Crosby is peculiarly fitted for the place at this time. 

There has been in the last year a great deal of criticism of 
police conditions in this District. Much of the criticism prob- 
ably has been justified and a great deal of it is unwarranted; 
but, in any event, General Crosby, who would be at the head 
of police affairs of the District, is, it seems to me, preeminently 
qualified for that great responsibility. 

He is a great disciplinarian. He has remarkable qualities as 
a leader of men. Police service will be vastly improved under 
his direction. The question of eligibility does not disturb me 
in the least. I rely absolutely upon the decision of the Attorney 
General of the United States. I think General Mitchell's opin- 
ion submitted to the District Committee removes all doubt on 
that point. I hope, therefore, that the Senate will approve the 
recommendation of the committee in favor of confirmation of 
General Crosby. 

Mr. VANDENBERG obtained the floor. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to enable 
me to suggest the absence of a quorum? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Michigan yield to the Senator from Ohio for 
that purpose? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Gillett Keyes Simmons 
Ashurst Glass McCulloch Smoot 
Barkley Glenn McKellar teck 
Bingham Got McNary Steiwer 
Black Goldsborough Metcalf Stephens 
Blaine Gould Norbeck Sullivan 
Borah Greene Norris Thomas, Idaho 
Bratton Grundy Nye Thomas, Okla. 
Brookhart Hale Oddie Townsend 
promen Sone 3 —— 
apper arrison pps ngs 
Caraway Hatfield Pine Vandenberg 
Connally Hayden Pittman Wagner 
Copeland Hebert Ransdell Walcott 
Couzens Heflin Robinson, Ind. Walsh, Mass. 
Dale Howell Robsion, Ky. Walsh, Mont. 
Dill Johnson Schall Watson 
Fess Jones Sheppard Wheeler 
Frazier Kean Shipstead 
George Kendrick Shortridge 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-eight Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I shall detain the Senate 
only a very few moments. I feel that the Senate is substantially 
ready to vote to confirm the nomination of General Crosby. 
Really, the only purpose that I have in rising is to respond, for 
the record, to the criticism submitted by my able friend from 
New York [Mr. COPELAND]. 

Mr. President, I have every respect in the world for the spirit 
and the letter of the law. I would be one of the first to agree 
that temporary expedient has no right to warp our interpreta- 
tion of the law. But in the pending case, after very carefully 
listening to all of the witnesses and after very carefully read- 
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ing all of the briefs, I am forced to the conclusion that it is 
the opposition to the confirmation of General Crosby as a Dis- 
trict commissioner rather than his defense which relies upon 
technicalities to build a justification for its attitude. I can find 
absolutely nothing else in the opposition to the confirmation of 
General Crosby except finely spun and fly-specking technicali- 
ties which themselves have been dismissed by the highest law 
officer of the Government. 

Everybody apparently, including my distinguished friend from 
New York, absolutely agrees that General Crosby is superbly 
qualified to serve the District in the position to which he has 
been designated by the President. I have never seen such 
unanimity of testimony respecting any prospective public serv- 
ant. There does not seem to be a single opposing voice to 
criticize the type and character of public service which he is 
calculated to render. There is not one critic who raises a word 
of criticism against his character, his record, his capacity, or 
the probability of his utility as a commissioner of the District 
of Columbia. The one and only objection is the legalistic objec- 
tion submitted by my friend from New York [Mr. COPELAND], 
an objection which undertakes to find in the organic act of the 
District of Columbia a prejudicial phrase around which a sem- 
blance of a legal disability can be fabricated. Then a labored 
argument is piously presented to justify the rejection of the 
services of a man as commissioner whom everybody wants 
except for the legal objection which is pretended to exist. 

Mr. President, it would be perfectly absurd for me as a lay- 
man to undertake a dissection of the decisions of the courts. 
My good friend from New York has given his medical opinion 
respecting the legal situation. But I am forced to rely upon 
the chief law officer of the Government, and it occurs to me that 
when the Senate of the United States relies upon the chief law 
officer of the Government it has fairly ample and warrantable 
credentials for its position. - 

The Attorney General of the United States, Mr. Mitchell, filed 
with the Committee on the District of Columbia a very com- 
plete and exhaustive brief which included among other exhibits 
a discussion and a dismissal of the particular case to which the 
Senator from New York referred, which I think was United 
States against Tyler. I am about to quote from the opinion 
of the Attorney General as printed at page 37 of the hearings 
before the committee, The Attorney General puts particular 
emphasis upon the particular form in which the definition of 
“civil life” occurs in the statute. I quote the statute: 


The two persons appointed from civil life shall, at the time of their 
appointment, be citizens of the United States, and shall have been 
actual residents of the District of Columbia for three years next before 
their appointment. 

The two persons appointed from civil life shall be— 


And so forth. 

In other words, it is a description in the eyes of the Attorney 
General rather than a definition of necessity. The Attorney 
General surveys all of the decisions which have been rendered in 
respect to any phase of the question and comes to a very 
definite and positive conclusion. I quote the Attorney General: 


In using the term “civil life” Congress referred to the activity in 
life of the appointee. It is the taking of a person from one of two 
classes of society, military or civil. Military life is led when a person 
is in the active military service of the Army and is doing duty in his 
daily life in carrying out military functions. If he is carrying on 
military work and that is his life’s activity at the time, he is not from 
civil life, but if he has retired from that activity and his pursuits are 
civil, then he is from civil life. 


There can be no question whatever respecting the facts. Gen- 
eral Crosby has retired from military activity. General Crosby’s 
pursuits are civil, and, therefore, in the argument of the At- 
torney General, he properly is defined now as being from civil 
life. 

T continue the quotation: 


At least this appears to be the sense in which Congress used the 
phrase in this statute. 


“The sense in which Congress used the phrase“ involves the 
fundamental implication which rests behind this charge of 
military discrepancy in the credentials of General Crosby. Let 
us test the “sense” of the situation. Nobody wants to sub- 
stitute military rule in the District of Columbia for civil rule, 
and nobody in his right mind has the remotest notion that the 
appointment of General Crosby as one of the District commis- 
sioners will remotely or indirectly or by any possible stretch of 
the imagination produce military rule in lieu of civil rule in the 
District of Columbia. So far as the practical effect of the ap- 
pointment is concerned, there is no pretense of an argument that 
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any untoward net result will follow. So when the Attorney 
General particularly refers “to the sense in which Congress 
used the phrase in this statute,” I submit we are entitled, 
precisely as he argues we are entitled, to consult the net result 
of the appointment in determining whether or not it has an 
improper implication. 

To me the inevitable implication is that we are asked by these 
critics to pronounce the strange doctrine, Mr, President, that no 
ex-soldier may be trusted with subsequent civilian responsi- 
bility because of the fact that he was a soldier, and thereby in 
some strange manner demonstrated his unreliability in the dis- 
charge of a public function. We are asked to say that military 
training and military service, in some strange fashion, produce 
ultimate disability in the clean purposes of citizenship. I would 
not care to answer for that type of an interpretation to the 
millions of men in America whose memories still are fresh in 
respect to the honored uniform they have worn in the service of 
their country. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, every provision which we have 
written into civil service laws in behalf of ex-service men estab- 
lishes preferences which specifically proclaim the purpose of 
Congress to recognize priorities in behalf of ex-service men. 
That is all beside the technical, legal interpretation of the 
statute, I am frank to concede, but I am coming back to the 
sentence in the opinion of the Attorney General which insists 
that the sense in which Congress intended this phrase to be 
used is part of the necessary rule of interpretation. I submit 
that the Attorney General is completely warranted in the con- 
clusion that there was no purpose to proclaim an automatic 
disability for every man who ever had worn the uniform of his 
country and to say that thereafter, merely because he is an ex- 
soldier, he is robbed of all eligibility for civilian utility, and 
that he no longer is entitled to be trusted in his civilian judg- 
ments, 

Now, continuing the reference to the Attorney General's opin- 
ion, at page 43 of the printed record, there is a summation of 
his conclusions. I am not going to take the time of the Senate 
to read the complete summation, although I ask that the summa- 
tion be printed in the Recorp at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


First. That prior to the enactment of the District of Columbia act of 
1878 nll three of the commissioners of the District might have been 
retired Army officers. 

Second. That before, at the time of, and ever since the enactment of 
the District of Columbia act of 1878, retired Army officers have been by 
law eligible for any civil post under the United States elective or to be 
filled by the President, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, except diplomatic posts abroad. 

Third. That no sufficient reason can be advanced to support the view 
that by the act of 1878 Congress intended to depart from this practice 
and specifically render retired Army officers ineligible to the post of 
commissioner of the District. 

Fourth. That in enumerating the qualifications of the two commis- 
Sioners, other than the engineer commissioner in the act of 1878, Con- 
gress did not specifically direct that they should be in civil life when 
appointed. Its reference to the two.commissioners as the two “ap- 
pointed from civil life“ is not the establishment of a specific qualifica- 
tion, but an assumption that under existing law only persons from civil 
life were eligible; and since under the existing law only active military 
officers, and not retired officers, were ineligible, the phrase “ civil life" 
must be construed to refer to the civil life of those engaged in civil pur- 
suits, including retired officers, in contrast with the military life of 
active Army officers. 

Fifth. The phrase “ the two to be appointed from civil life,” contained 
in the District act, must be construed in the sense in which it was used 
in this particular statute. 

Sixth. To hold that a person is not in civil life who at one time has 
been in the military service, and who is subject to call or recall into the 
military service by reason of definite connection with the Military Estab- 
lishment, would be to render ineligible not only retired officers but pos- 
sibly reserve officers. 

Seventh. Retired officers who have ceased to engage in military service 
and haye entered civil life and civil pursuits, and are not subject to call 
into the military service in time of peace except with their consent, are 
in civil life within the meaning of the District act and eligible to 
appointment to the office of commissioner, 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I emphasize the three final paragraphs 
of the Attorney General's conclusions, First 

The phrase “the two to be appointed from civil life,” contained in 
the District act, must be construed in the sense in which it was used in 
this particular statute. 
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Second— 

To hold that a person is not in civil life who at one time has been in 
the military service, and who is subject to call or recall into the mili- 
tary service by reason of definite connection with the Military Estab- 
lishment, would be to render ineligible not only retired officers but pos- 
sibly reserve officers, 


And lastly— 


Retired officers who have ceased to engage in military service and 
have entered civil life and civil pursuits, and are not subject to call into 
the military service in time of peace except with their consent, are in 
civil life within the meaning of the District act and eligible to appoint- 
ment to the office of commissioner. 


Mr. President, the Senator from New York [Mr. COPELAND] 
repeatedly said that General Crosby is clearly ineligible. I sub- 
mit the Senator has no justification whatsoever for any such 
summary and complete dismissal of the opinion of the chief law 
officer of the United States, who, on the contrary, says in words 
of specific, undeniable, and unequivocal import that General 
Crosby is in civil life and is eligible within the meaning of the 
statute. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator from Michigan 
yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. DILL. As I understand, there is no claim by anybody 
that General Crosby is in any way unfit for this office? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Probably the Senator was not present 
when I began. I then emphasized the fact that I never in my 
life knew such absolute unanimity as to the practical utility of 
the man himself for the position to which he has been named. 

Mr. DILL. The only question is the doubt as to his eligibil- 
ity? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is the only question which has 
been raised. 

Mr. DILL. And the Attorney General takes the position that 
he is eligible. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Attorney General takes the posi- 
tion absolutely without equivocation that General Crosby is 
eligible, and Mr. President, he has some legal collaboration to 
that same net result, which I should like to emphasize. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Rogssion of Kentucky in 
the chair). Does the Senator from Michigan yield to the Sena- 
tor from Montana? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I merely desire to remark, in view 
of the question asked the Senator from Michigan by the Senator 
from Washington, that the Attorney General does not even 
discuss the most important question in the case. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator from Montana does not 
ceny, my statement of the Attorney General’s conclusions, does 

e? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I have no doubt the Senator read 
accurately what the Attorney General said. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, in addition to the in- 
quiry made by the Attorney General into this matter, the Fed- 
eration of Citizens’ Associations of the District of Columbia 
appointed a special committee, on which were several lawyers, 
for the particular and specific purpose of again running down 
this question mark upon General Crosby’s credentials. The 
Senator from New York has repeatedly spoken about the need 
for listening to the inarticulate voice of the District—if I may 
use such a paradoxical expression. Here is the articulate voice 
of the District, speaking through its Federation of Citizens’ 
Associations; here is the report of its committee. That report 
is just as positive and just as undeniable in its conclusions as 
is the report submitted by the Attorney General. I quote from 
the report, which, I repeat, was submitted by a committee 
partially composed of well and fayorably known lawyers of the 
District of Columbia: 

We furthermore believe had Congress definitely intended that a retired 
military officer who had formerly served his country with distinction 
should be ineligible to thus serve as a Commissioner of the District of 
Columbia, such intention would have been clearly expressed and that the 
question of interpreting the term “ from civil life” would not have been 
left to the field of mental gymnastics. 

I quote further from the same report: 

Weighing the whole matter dispassionately and balancing any sug- 
gested losses against probable gains by his appointment, your commit- 


tee is of the opinion that the District will benefit by the appointment of 
General Crosby and assures the President of its most hearty coopera- 
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tion in making General Crosby's term of office productive of good to 
this community. His previous wearing of the uniform of the United 
States Army shall not militate against his opportunity to serve the Dis- 
trict of Columbia so far as we are concerned, when the only objections 
are based solely upon a technicality of law. Splitting legal hairs will 
not in any way guarantee to the District of Columbia any better public 
service than we expect from General Crosby, whose record is clean and 
whose character is unassailable. 


That is the voice of the District. It is not only a legal opin- 
ion, supported by eminent lawyers of the District of Columbia 
speaking over their own signatures, but it is the voice of an 
organized community speaking through its own federation, and 
begging of the Senate not to put the splitting of legal hairs in 
the way of obtaining the superb advantage of the service of a 
splendid officer who everybody admits will be a tremendous asset 
to the public welfare of the city of Washington. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield to the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. GLASS. Can the Senator tell us how many retired Army 
officers have been appointed to the post of District commissioner 
since the adoption of the organic law in 1878? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I am unable to tell the Senator. 

Mr. GLASS. Is it possible that the Senator, who has such 
complete knowledge of the law and of the facts, has not taken 
care to ascertain whether or not any of the 10 or 15 Presidents 
who have been in office since 1878 have ventured to appoint re- 
tired Army officers to this position, and, if so, how many? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I disclaim the Senator’s premise, to be- 
gin with, that I am undertaking to present any profound legal 
conclusions, On the contrary, I specifically said that I was not 
entitled to present any such conclusions, and, therefore, that I 
should confine myself to the conclusions of the Attorney Gen- 
eral, upon whom I think I have a right to rely. 

Mr. GLASS. Is it not rather extraordinary that in giving an 
opinion on so important a problem as this the Attorney General 
himself seems to have been unable to cite a single instance in 
which this has been done in 52 years? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I think that is quite beside the point. 

Mr. GLASS. Oh, yes. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The question of General Crosby’s eli- 
gibility stands upon its own merit or falls upon its own merit. 
We know of many cases where former Army officers subse- 
quently have been drafted into civil life and have rendered con- 
spicuous public service as a result. At this immediate moment 
I am glad to testify in this public forum that I think General 
Patrick, who is now a member of the District Public Utilities 
Commission, is one of the most useful men, in my observation, 
who possibly could sit in that particular jurisdiction. 

Mr. GLASS. Will the Senator point me to any provision 
of the statutes that expressly says that a retired Army officer 
may not be a member of the Public Utilities Commission? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. O Mr. President, I made no pretense 
that the two positions are on a parity so far as the statutes are 
concerned. 

Mr. GLASS. Then why the attempt at analogy? Nobody 
denies that a retired military officer has capacity. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. It was not even an attempt at analogy, 
as the Senator would realize if he would listen with reasonable 
attentiveness to what I say. 

Mr. GLASS. I am perfectly aware of the fact that no Sena- 
tor has a reasonable comprehension of matters if he differs 
from the opinion expressed by my distinguished friend from 
Michigan 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Now, if the Senator from Virginia has 
concluded his what to me has now become an irrelevant col- 
loguy, I should like to conclude. 

I say that so far as the legal situation is concerned there is 
complete and absolute justification for the appointment of Gen- 
eral Crosby when the Senate of the United States can rely upon 
the formal written opinion of the chief law officer of the Gov- 
ernment, namely, the Attorney General of the United States. I 
submit that he should be confirmed because of the overwhelm- 
ing testimony that he is calculated to be one of the most useful 
servants that could be drafted into the service of the District 
of Columbia; and I emphasize with particularity that inasmuch 
as he is drafted to that portion of the Government which shall 
have charge of the police and fire departments, it is, from my 
viewpoint, doubly fortunate that so able and so dependable a 
commander of men should be available. 

I am sorry that the junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
BLeAsE] is absent to-day. The Senate is familiar with the par- 
ticular attention which he has paid to District affairs; and I 
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want to say for him that before he left he testified to his com- 
plete and enthusiastic desire that General Crosby should be 
confirmed, 

I think that, in conclusion, I should refer also to the attitude 
of the police department itself, inasmuch as we have heard so 
much about respecting the home-rule wishes of the District in 
this matter. 

Mr. Douthitt, the editor of a paper which devotes its interests 
to the members of the Metropolitan police department, testified 
before the committee—and I quote the following two sen- 
tences— 


I think a vote to-day would show that 95 per cent of the men in the 
police department would want General Crosby. ‘They feel that what 
they need there to-day is a man who has no connection which would 
be considered to be political and who would not be influenced by any 
outside interference, 


Mr. President, in my judgment that precisely describes the 
type of man that is needed in the police situation in the city 
of Washington; and I think it is exceedingly fortunate that at 
this particular time so completely and thoroughly eligible a man 
is available for the designation and one who is utterly free from 
entanglements. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. CARAWAY. To refuse to confirm Mr. Crosby would be to 
lend encouragement to those very elements in the District that 
oppose his nomination because they do not want the police to 
enforce the law, would it not? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I think the Senator makes an abso- 
lutely correct statement. 

Mr. President, this concludes, I hope, all of the essential 
presentation to justify the action of the Senate in agreeing 
with the President of the United States that General Crosby 
should be confirmed as District Commissioner. Let us proceed 
from this sham battle over legalistic phrases to the realities of 
actual battle with crime in the city of Washington. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana obtained the floor. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Rosston of Kentucky in 
the chair). The absence of a quorum being suggested, the clerk 
will call the roll, 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Gillett Keyes Simmons 
Ashurst Glass McCulloch Smoot 
Barkley Glenn McKellar Steck 
Bingham 0 MeNar Steiwer 

Black Goldsborough Metcal Stephens 
Blaine Gould Norbeck Sullivan 
Borah Greene Norris Thomas, Idaho 
Bratton Grundy Nye Thomas, Okla. 
Brookhart Hale Oddie Townsend 
Broussard Harris Overman Trammell 
Capper Harrison Phipps Tydings 
Caraway Hatfield Pine Vandenberg 
Connally Hayden Pittman Wagner 
Copeland Hebert Ransdell Walcott 
Couzens Heflin Robinson, Ind. Walsh, Mass, 
Daie Howell Robsion, Ky. Walsh, Mont. 
Dill Johnson Schall Watson 

Fess Jones Sheppard Wheeler 
Frazier Kean Shipstead 

George Kendrick Shortridge 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-eight Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. The Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Warsa] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Grass], being called from the Chamber presently, 
desires to speak briefly upon this subject. I yield the floor to 
him. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Virginia is 
recognized. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, it is unquestionably true that 
nobody—individual or citizens’ association representatives—ap- 
peared before the District Committee in opposition to this nomi- 
nation upon the score of fitness. Nobody, I take it, questions 
the high character of General Crosby nor his capabilities, Both 
of these considerations may therefore be assumed, though I find 
myself unable to speak with that didactic emphasis which char- 
acterized the address of the junior Senator from Michigan and 
that because the subject was not discussed. 

My sole objection to the confirmation of General Crosby is 
that, in my layman's interpretation of the plain English of the 
law, he is ineligible. It is said that the Attorney General’s 
opinion on the subject is conclusive as to the intent of Congress. 
It is not fortified by any reference to the cotemporaneous dis- 
cussion of the question when the organic law was enacted. It 
is not sustained by any reference whatsoever to the history of 
the act or by any reference whatsoever to any justifying circum- 
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stances, It is merely incidentally an expression of the Attorney 
General that the intent of the Congress must have been this. 

It will be recalled that a moment ago I interrupted the Sena- 
tor from Michigan to inquire whether he could point to a single 
case in the 52 years that have elapsed since the adoption of the 
organic act in which any President of the United States has 
interpreted the law as the present Attorney General interprets 
it and has ventured to appoint as one of the two civilian Com- 
missioners of the District either an active or a retired officer of 
the Army. The Senator very frankly asserted that he could not 
point to a single case. 

Mr. President, as it seems to me, the most significant thing 
about the elaborate statement of the Attorney General, as printed 
in the hearings of the committee, is the fact that, notwithstand- 
ing the care and the detail exhibited in the statement, he nowhere 
cites or undertakes to cite the fact that any President has ever 
heretofore, in 52 years, designated either an active or a retired 
officer of the Regular Army for the position of commissioner in 
the face of the organic law saying that these two appointees 
must be from civilian life, must be civilians; and, to emphasize 
the purpose of the statute, it goes on to say that an Army officer 
of a specified rank shall be designated by the President to act as 
the engineer commissioner of the District of Columbia. So that 
both in an affirmative sense and in a negative sense the statute 
shows what was the intent of the law, and the very fact that it 
has been scrupulously observed for 52 years by every President 
is significant of the interpretation of the law by the Executive 
for this whole period of time. 

To my simple layman’s mind—which, of course, is not clear 
because it is not in accord with the trained mind of the junior 
Senator from Michigan—there can be no question of the fact, 
from court decision after court decision, ranging from the infe- 
rior courts to the Supreme Court of the United States, that the 
classification of membership in the Army of the United States 
incorporates this appointee. By the opinions of Attorney Gen- 
eral after Attorney General retired Army officers are classified 
as military men. In the statutes defining the membership of 
the Army are included these words: 


The officers and enlisted men of the Army on the retired list. 


That is repeated over and over again in other statutes touch- 
ing this question. 

It is said the implication is that a man who is enlisted in 
the service of his country, who has jeopardized his life, ought 
not to be discriminated against in this sense; that the implica- 
tion is of an offensive nature; that he is not qualified to dis- 
charge the duties of District Commissioner. Of course, that is 
not the implication. On the other hand, the plain implication 
is that the President of the United States, notwithstanding the 
express requirements of the Senate, does not think that he 
may find in a population of 500,000 civilians here in Wash- 
ington a man who is suitable for the post of District Com- 
missioner, and, being unable to find a man of character and 
intellect and disposition and fitness for the post, he must vio- 
fie the plain requirements of the statute and appoint an Army 
officer. 

Mr. McKBHLLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GLASS. I yield, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of course, this officer will draw from the 
Government retired pay. 

Mr. GLASS. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. He will be paid by the Government as a 
military officer for the rest of his life. 

Mr. GLASS. Yes; subject to call, subject to trial by court- 
martial. 

Mr. McKELLAR. At any time? 

Mr. GLASS. At any time, 

Mr. McKELLAR. The question I want to ask is this: In mak- 
ing the appointment to the position of Commissioner, are ar- 
rangements made as to the salary, or would such an appointee 
draw one salary as civilian commissioner and one salary as a 
retired Army officer? 

Mr. GLASS. I imagine he would draw but one salary. I 
have not followed that detail, because my sole opposition to the 
confirmation of General Crosby is that he is ineligible under 
the law, and that we should not set the example of deliberately 
violating the law in order to accomnrodate a situation which 
does not need to be accommodated in this fashion. 

I will not tire the Senate by reading over and over again the 
statutory classifications of membership in the Army. 

Not oniy is it significant that no President before has ever 
done this thing in 52 years, and that the Attorney General, in 
undertaking to sustain their position, finds himself utterly un- 
able to point to a single instance in which the law has been 
violated, I have trustworthy information to the effect that as 
distinguished a retired officer as Gen. William M. Black, whose 
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service as such is almost unsurpassed in engineering and in ad- 
ministration, as well as in arms and command, was determined 
to be ineligible for the position by the then Attorney General, 
Mr. Sargent. 

Information has just been conveyed to me also that General 
Helmick, who was considered for the position, was personally 
told by Attorney General Sargent that he was ineligible by 
reason of the fact that he was a retired Army officer. 

I do not intend to mislead the Senate in any degree. The 
official disqualification of General Black was because of his in- 
eligibility under the residence clause of the statute, but it was 
at the same time likewise determined by the Attorney General's 
office that he was also ineligible on account of being a retired 
Army officer. This latter fact was not officially communicated 
to the White House. I have a telegram from a former Assist- 
ant Attorney General, Colonel Donovan, who says that the de- 
partment simply dispatched a letter to the White House stating 
that General Black was ineligible on account of the residential 
inhibition of the statute, and therefore it was not necessary to 
give a fornral opinion to the President relating to General 
Black’s ineligibility as a retired Army officer. 

Mr. President, I have concluded all I have to say on the sub- 
ject. It is not pleasing for a Senator ever to feel obliged to 
oppose the President of the United States in the matter of the 
selection of public officials. It is actually painful for any Sena- 
tor of sensibility to feel obliged to oppose the confirmation of so 
worthy and accomplished a gentleman as I am sure General 
Crosby is. But it also should be displeasing to any Senator, 
under oath to follow his conscience and convictions in the in- 
terpretation of the laws, to vote to deliberately violate a statute 
which to him is unmistakable and clear. 

For the reasons I have given I shall feel obliged to vote 
against confirmation of the nomination. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is, Will the Sen- 
ate advise and consent to the appointment of Herbert B. Crosby 
to be a Commissioner of the District of Columbia? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I should not inject 
myself into this discussion did I not feel, as I do, that it in- 
volves not merely the ordinary choice of a man for an official 
position but really involves the essentials of government accord- 
ing to the American conception of government. 

A statute under which the appointment is made provides that 
one of the Commissioners of the District of Columbia shall be 
an officer of the Army and the other two shall be chosen from 
civil life and from among those who have been residents of the 
District for a period of three years. Two important legal ques- 
tions are thus presented, first, whether this is an appointment 
from civil life; and, secondly, whether General Crosby has been 
a resident of the District of Columbia for more than three years. 

It is said that the Attorney General—and I regret that tHe 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG], who advanced the 
argument, is not present—has ruled that General Crosby is 
eligible to this position. That is an inaccurate statement of the 
situation. The Attorney General has passed on the question of 
whether he comes from civil life. He has not passed at all 
upon the question as to whether he ever has been a resident of 
the District of Columbia, which to my mind, if any distinction 
is to be established, is the more important of the two questions. 
The opinion of the Attorney General is introduced by this 
paragraph: 

The question under consideration is whether a retired Army officer 
is eligible for appointment to office, assuming— 


Assuming !— 
assuming that he has the qualifications of citizenship and actual resi- 


dence in the District for three years next before his appointment, as 
specified in the act relating to the District of Columbia. 


The language of the act is as follows: . 


The commissioner who shall be an officer detailed, from time to time, 
from the Corps of Engineers, by the President, for this duty, shall not 
be required to perform any other, nor shall he receive any other com- 
pensation than his regular pay and allowances as an officer of the 
Army. The two persons appointed from civil life shall, at the time 
of their appointment, be citizens of the United States, and shall have 
been actual residents of the District of Columbia for three years next 
before their appointment; * * said commissioners appointed 
from civil life shall each receive for his services a compensation at the 
rate of $5,000 per annum. 


So two requirements are essential: First, that he must come 
from civil life; and, second, he must have been for three years 
a resident of the District of Columbia. 

Now, with respect to the question canvassed by the Attorney 
General as to whether a retired Army officer comes from civil 
life if he is appointed to an official position, there is room 
for argument. With respect to the other matter, as I shall 
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undertake to show, in my judgment there is no room for 
argument. 

I do not agree with the conclusion arrived at by the learned 
Attorney General, for whose opinion upon a question of law I 
have the most profound respect. I take it that the statement 
of the statute that two of these officers, Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia, shall come from civil life is but an 
expression of the repugnance of the American people to military 
government. It was deemed advisable, because of the many 
duties of an engineering character which devolve upon the 
Commissioners of the District, to have one of them come from 
the Army, and then, so as to stop any further appointments 
from that source, it was provided in the statute that the other 
two should come from ciyii life. 

Mr. President, the repugnance of the American people to 
military rule, to the rule of officers of the Army, is not by any 
means peculiar to them. It seems to me to be inherent in all 
liberty-loving people. We all remember how the Filipinos, hav- 
ing, perhaps, very little other cause of complaint of Major 
General Wood as Governor General of the Philippines, really 
objected to him because he was a military man accustomed to 
military methods, accustomed to giving orders, which orders 
should be obeyed regardless of any limitations of statute imposed 
upon him. The people of Porto Rico are contending against 
military rule in that little island. So far as the Philippines 
are concerned, it was so generally regarded as a just objection 
on the part of the Filipinos that a general demand went up for 
the appointment of a man from civil life as Governor General 
of the Philippines. 

That is what the statute means. It means that the Congress 
of the United States did not intend to impose upon the people 
of the District of Columbia a government by commissioners 
two of whom, or the majority of whom, had been accustomed 
to the arbitrariness of military rule. 

So, Mr. President, far from this matter being a technical 
objection to the appointment of General Crosby, I assert that 
in the effort to sustain the appointment there is resort to all 
manner of technicalities in order to avoid the plain meaning of 
the statute. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, can the Senator tell us with 
reference to the compensation which General Crosby is receiv- 
ing as a retired Army officer, and whether he would continue to 
receive it and a salary as commissioner? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I do not know; but I think there 
is a statute which prevents any officer from receiving two 
salaries. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, my understanding is that a 
retired Army officer appointed to a position in the District of 
Columbia as a District officer still continues to receive his 
retired allowance and the salary provided for that special office. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That may be. I am not informed 
as to that. 

Mr. BLAINE. I know that to be the case in respect to 
General Patrick, who was appointed as a member of the Public 
Utilities Commission of the District. 

Mr. DILL. Does the Senator know what is the retired pay 
of General Crosby? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. No; I do not. 

Mr. DILL. Does the Senator know what is the salary of a 
Commissioner of the District? 

Mr. GEORGE. It was $5,000 a year; but I believe it is more 
now. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, my attention was 
drawn to this general subject quite a good many years ago, 
when, upon the retirement of a major general of the Army dur- 
ing the war, he undertock to represent before the War Depart- 
ment parties who had seme contracts to solicit from that de- 
partment or some claims of one kind or another to adjust. The 
officer in particular had been in the quartermaster branch of the 
service and thus had become familiar with the necessities of the 
Army with respect to supplies of all kinds, and he was in a 
position very effectively to represent anyone desiring to get con- 
tracts from the Army or to make an adjustment of claims be- 
cause of them. His friends were much disturbed by reason of 
the statute, which is now section 198 of title 18 of the Criminal 
Code and Criminal Procedure, reading as follows: 


Whoever, being an officer of the United States, or a person holding any 
place of trust or profit, or discharging any official function under, or in 
connection with, any executive department of the Government of the 
United States, or under the Senate or House of Representatives of the 
United States, shall act as an agent or attorney for prosecuting any 
claim against the United States, or in any manner, or by any means, 
otherwise than in discharge of his proper official duties, shall aid or 
assist in the prosecution or support of any such claim, or receive any 
gratuity, or any share of or interest in any claim from any claimant 
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against the United States, with intent to aid or assist, or in considera- 
tion of having aided or assisted, in the prosecution of such claim, shall 
be fined not more than $5,000 or imprisoned not more than one year, or 
both. 


Members of the National Guard are excepted from the opera- 
tion of the statute. So the question was presented as to whether 
this retired officer of the Army was an officer of the United 
States so as to fall under the condemnation of this particular 
statute. Fortunately it was an inadvertence upon his part, and 
he promptly acknowledged the situation and nothing further was 
done about it. 

But if now we hold that a retired Army officer is not an officer 
of the United States, everyone of them quartered here in the 
District of Columbia, or anywhere around in the United States, 
could proceed at once to represent all kinds of claims before the 
various departments of the Government without let or hindrance. 
Is there anyone here who will contend that within the meaning 
of the statute a retired Army officer is not an officer of the 
United States? I take it there is not. 

No reference has been made to this particular statute or the 
situation which would confront us if we hold that a retired 
Army officer is not an officer of the United States. If he is an 
officer of the military arm of the United States, he is an officer 
of the Army of the United States, because, of course, he is not 
an officer in civil life, and consequently he can not come from 
civil life within the meaning of the statute. As I said, the 
Attorney General has not adverted to that feature. 

But what is the situation with respect to the matter as it 
stands on the decision? As we have been told by the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Copreranp], there is what seems to be a 
perfectly straight and unequivocal decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States upon the subject holding that he is 
an officer of the United States. Although reference has been 
made to it, let me read again the views of Mr. Justice Miller 
in the case of United States against Tyler, at page 105. I read 
from page 246: 

It is impossible to hold that men who are by statute declared to be 
a part of the Army, who may wear its uniform, whose names shall be 
borne upon its register, who may be assigned by their superior officers 
to specified duties by detail, as other officers are, who are subject to the 
rules and articles of wir, and may be tried, not by a jury, as other 
citizens are, but by a military court-martial, for any breach of those 
Tules, and who may finally be dismissed on such trial from the service 
in disgrace, are still not in the military service. 


That conclusion, Mr. President, has the approval of two Attor- 
neys General of the United States; it has the approval of the 
Court of Claims in three several cases; and it has the approval 
of the district court of the United States in a case to which I 
shall presently advert. I call attention to some of these cases 
advyerted to in the record of the bearings of this case. 

Mr. Darr, appearing before the committee, said: 

I quote from the opinion of the Attorney General on this subject as 
to the status of retired Army officers in the volume cited, at page 187, 
which opinion was given at the instance of the Secretary of War— 


Just a few brief lines. This is from Attorney General Moody: 


As to your first question, it is clear that officers of the Army on the 
retired list hold public office. They are a part of the Army of the 
United States (sec. 1094, Revised Statutes; Wood v. United States, 15 
Court of Claims, 151, 160; United States v. Tyler, 105 U. S. 244; United 
States v. Wood, 107 U. S. 414; Badeau v. United States, 130 U. S. 439). 

Mr. Darr continues: 

In the same opinion, upon the same page, the Attorney General says: 

By Revised Statutes, section 1004, officers on the retired list of the 
Army, compose part of the Army of the United States, and therefore 
no one can be upon that list who is not an officer appointed as required 
by the Constitution, Article II, section 2.“ 


Mr. Attorney General Wickersham rendered exactly the same 
opinion. I read from page 10 of the record of the hearings, 
Mr. Darr further said: 


Now, we have another opinion from the Attorney General of the 
United States. Let us see what the Attorney General of the United 
States, Hon. George W. Wickersham, of New York, has to say about 
this subject, quoting from opinions of Attorney Generals, volume 29, 
1911-12, at page 401, and the book is here containing the opinion— 


Also a few brief lines— 


The first section of the act of February 2, 1901 (31 Stat. 748), 
deals with the composition of the Army, and provides that it shall 
consist of certain regiments of Cavalry and Infantry, a corps of Artil- 
lery, certain officers, and departments and “The officers and enlisted 
men of the Army on the retired list.” So by positive declaration of 
statute these men are not pensioners, but soldiers, not “ex” or “ cide- 
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vant,” but actual soldiers, incorporated into the Army às all existing, 
integral part of it, by the same law and the same section of the law, 
which makes their brothers on the active list a part of the Army. 


Then Mr. Darr refers, as found on page 12 of the hearings, to 
the opinion of the Court of Claims in the case of Texas against 
De Gress. I might say, Mr. President, in this connection that 
there are conflicting opinions on this question in the courts of 
the Union. The courts of the State of New York hold that 
within the purview of a certain statute of that State a retired 
Army officer is not an officer of the United States, and is there- 
fore eligible to appointment to State office. The State of Texas 
holds quite to the contrary in the case referred to, that of 
Texas against De Gress. Mr. Darr went on to say: 


This case of Texas v. De Gress has been cited by the United States 
Court of Claims and concurred in by the United States Court of 
Claims at page 44 in Court of Claims Reports 31, 1895-96, and to the 
same effect is Wood v, United States, reported in United States Su- 
preme Court Reports (27 Law Ed. U. S. 106-109), which states as 
follows— 


The quotation is brief— 


That, by section 1274 of the Revised Statutes, the pay of officers on 
the retired list of the Army is determined by the rank upon which they 
are retired; that, by section 1094, the officers of the Army on the re- 
tired list are a part of the Army of the United States, and, therefore, 
no one can be upon that list who is not an officer appointed in the 
manner required by section 2 of Article II of the Constitution. 


Then he refers to the case of Flower et al. against The United 
States, Thirtieth Court of Claims, and says: 


The case of Flower et al. v, United States, 30 Court of Claims, at 
page 36, reading from the syllabus, says: 7 

“The court adheres to its former decision in the matter of Tyler (18 
C. Cis. R., 25), that a retired officer of the Army is an ‘officer of the 
United States’ within the meaning of the Revised Statutes (sec. 5498), 
and that it is the duty of this court not to permit a violation of the 
statute in its presence. 

“An officer of the Army who has never resigned or been dismissed 
and has been placed on the retired list is still an officer of the United 
States.” 

Mr. President, I want to advert now to the decision which is 
found in One hundred and eighty-ninth Federal Reporter, page 
761, a decision by the Circuit Court for the Southern District of 
New York, rendered on May 27, 1911. The learned Judge 
Hand, now, as my recollection serves me—the Senator from 
New York will correct me if I am wrong—circuit court judge 
for that circuit, considering this question, says in his opinion: 


The question being open on the merits, it becomes one of whether or 
not the defendant was discharged from “service” or “the service” 
under the acts of 1877 and 1899. There seems to be no doubt— 


Says Judge Hand— 


There seems to be no doubt that as a retired officer he is still in the 
military service of the United States. United States v. Tyler (105 
U. S. 244, 246; 26 L. Ed. 985). Mr. Justice Miller says in that case as 
follows— 


As I have heretofore quoted. 

The Federal courts, apparently, or not divided upon this sub- 
ject at all. They regard a retired Army officer as being in the 
military service, in the service of the United‘ States. But, Mr. 
President, as I have heretofore indicated to my mind that is 
not really, the most serious question, although appointing mili- 
tary men to positions having to do with the ordinary operations 
of government, is a question, the importance of which ought not 
by any means to be minimized. 

It will be remembered, Mr. President, that not only must the 
appointee come from civil life and not from the military service 
but he must also have been a resident of the District for three 


years, 

Mr, BLACK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question on the first subject? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. BLACK. What position would a man be in who holds a 
reserve commission in the Army? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I think, Mr. President, that he 
would be in the same situation as members of the National 
Guard who are not regarded as being officers of the United 
States or in the service of the United States. 

The learned Attorney General calls attention to the point now 
precipitated by the question addressed to me by the Senator 
from Alabama, but there has always been recognized a material 
difference between the militia of the country and the Regular 
Army of the country. A man who may be in the militia and, 
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à — 
of course, bas a residence in the place where he lives really is 
spoken of as being in civil life, although he may be called into 
the military service at any time upon the call of the President. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield, 

Mr. GLASS. As the Senator knows, the various statutes 
classifying military officers do not include reserve officers, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Exactly. I think the distinction 
is plain. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. In further reply to the Senator from Ala- 
bama, the Senator from Montana made that very clear when 
he read an excerpt from the code that the officers of the Na- 
tional Guard were not included. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Let me put that in the RECORD. 
Section 109 of the Criminal Code, section 198 of title 18, of the 
United States Code, provides: 


Members of the National Guard of the District of Columbia who 
receive compensation for their services as such shall not be held or 
construed to be officers of the United States, or persons holding any 
place of trust or profit, or discharging any official function under or in 
connection with any department of the Government of the United States 
within the provision of this section. 


So a distinction is made between officers of the Army and 
officers and men of the National Guard. 

Mr. President, what are the facts about the residence of Gen- 
eral Crosby? I understand that there is no controversy what- 
ever—and the Senator from Michigan will correct me if I am 
in error—that he was appointed to the Army from the State of 
Illinois and presumably was a resident of the State of Illinois 
at the time he entered the Army. He continued in the service 
of the Army until the very eve of his appointment to this place, 
when he was retired, evidently for the purpose of obviating any 
objection that he was in the military arm of the Government. 

As I understand, he has been in actual, in active service in the 
District of Columbia upon one assignment or another, perhaps, 
for as much as eight years past, but does that give him the 
status of a resident of the District? It will be, I think, aston- 
ishing to every Member of the Senate to be told by anyone that 
an officer of the Army of the United States acquires the status 
of a resident of a State because he is stationed within that 
State. Moreover, it will be surprising if anyone will contend 
that he has the power to acquire a residence under those circum- 
stances, 

Mr. President, no man can claim a residence in a certain place 
when he is subject at any time to be dismissed from that place, 
because residence is a combination of act and intent. As an act 
he must actually abide there, and, in the second place, he must 
have the intent that that shall be his permanent home. The 
two things must unite in order to constitute residence, and, of 
course, an Army officer can have no purpose to abide perma- 
nently in the place in which he is stationed. He abides there 
just so long as his superior officers will permit him to remain, 
but then he must move on. His service is entirely at war with 
the idea of his acquiring a residence in the place in which he 
happens at the particular time to be stationed. 

So, Mr. President, according to the rule that an old residence 
is never lost until a new residence is gained, every Army officer 
is supposed to be a resident of the State from which he went 
into the Army. 

Think, Mr. President, what the consequences would be—and 
that is why I think this case is of the most profound impor- 
tance—of attaching the status of a legal resident to an officer 
because he has been stationed in a place for the period of a year 
or two years or eight years. What does it mean? There is in 
my State a military post known as Fort Missoula. If an officer 
becomes a resident of the State of Montana because, forsooth, 
he has been stationed for a year or for three years at Fort Mis- 
soula, he is entitled to be registered as a voter and to vote in the 
elections in the State of Montana. Of course, Mr. President, if 
an officer acquires residence by reason of the fact that he is 
stationed at a certain place in the discharge of his duty, an 
enlisted man has exactly the same privilege and the same 
status; so every enlisted man who is stationed at Fort Missoula 
may vote in our elections in the State of Montana. What does 
that mean? That means that the President of the United 
States, being the Commander in Chief of the Army and the 
Navy, may locate in any State the entire Army of the United 
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States, enable them to acquire a residence there, and vote in the 
State and to control its elections, Is there anybody here who 
will stand for that kind of a principle? 

But it is said by some that a man may choose his residence. 
No greater fallacy can be uttered. So pronounced is the prin- 
ciple that a man does not acquire a residence in a State be- 
cause, as an officer of the Army of the United States, he happens 
to be stationed in that State, that many of the State consti- 
tutions contain an express provision with respect to that. The 
State of Kansas has such a provision. 

Mr. President, if a man should happen to be stationed in the 
State from which he came when he went into the Army, he con- 
tinnes a resident of that State, and he may register and vote in 
that State; but if he came from another State he has no such 
Status at all. I do not see the Senator from Kansas here, who 
spoke to us upon this subject, I thought possibly this feature 
might interest him. 

Section 3 of article 5 of the constitution of the State of 
Kansas provides: 


For the purpose of voting, no person shall be deemed to have ac- 
quired or lost a residence by reason of his presence or absence while 
employed in the service of the United States. * * * And the legis- 
lature may make proyisions for taking the votes of electors who may be 
absent from their townships or wards, in the volunteer military service 
of the United States, or the militia service of this State; but nothing 
herein contained shall be deemed to allow any soldier, seaman, or 
marine in the Regular Army or Navy of the United States the right 
to vote. 


Under our absent voters’ law we have made provision so that 
the officers of the Army and the enlisted men of the Army, 
wherever they may be all over the world, may vote in the State 
in which is their actual residence, the State in which they re- 
sided at the time of their entry into the service; but we can not 
tolerate for a moment the idea that they can acquire a resi- 
dence by reason of such service. My own State has taken pains 
to guard against any possibly varying interpretation by making 
a similar provision in its constitution. 

3 3 of article 9 of the constitution of Montana pro- 
vides: 


For the purpose of voting no person shall be deemed to bave gained 
or lost a residence by reason of his presence or absence while em- 
ployed in the service of the State, or of the United States, nor while 
engaged in the navigation of the waters of the State, or of the United 
States, nor while a student at any institution of learning, nor while 
kept at any almshouse or other asylum at the public expense, nor 


-while confined in any public prison. 


Mr. President, that concludes what I have to say with re- 
spect to this matter. At the very best it must be conceded that 
the question of whether or not a retired Army officer comes 
from civil life is one of doubt; and it does seem to me as 
though the President of the United States ought not to take a 
chance upon a favorable decision upon a question so doubtful 
as that must be conceded to be, even by those who are the adyo- 
cates of the confirmation of this nomination. Moreover, it 
seems to me that the President of the United States in these 
times of all times ought not to make an appointment which 
could even be charged upon fair and reasonable grounds to be 
in violation of the statute; for if the President of the United 
States does not scrupulously observe the law, and the Senate of 
the United States does not scrupulously observe the letter of 
the law, how can we expect it to be observed generally by the 
people of our country? 

I should regard this confirmation, in the face of this statute, 
as a most deplorable action by the Senate of the United States. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names; 


Allen Gillett Keyes Simmons 
Ashurst Glass McCulloch Smoot 
Barkley Glenn McKellar Steck 
Bingham Goff hare Steiwer 
Black Goldsborough Metcal Stephens 
Blaine Gould Norbeck Sullivan 
Borah Greene Norris Thomas, Idaho 
Bratton Grundy Nye Thomas, Okla. 
Brookhart ale die Townsend 
Broussard Harris Overman Trammell 
Capper Harrison Phipps Tydings 
Caraway Hatfield Pine Vandenberg 
Connally Hayden Pittman Wagner 
Copeland Hebert Ransdell Walcott 
Couzens Heflin Robinson, Ind. Walsh, Mass, 
Dale Howell Robsion, Walsh, Mont, 
Johnson Schall Watson 
Fess Jones Sheppard Wheeler 
Frazier Kean Shipstead 


George Kendrick Shortridge 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-eight Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I said something 
about the essentials of residence under the law. I do not want 
to conclude this presentation without referring to some authori- 
ties to sustain the position I then took. 

I find it convenient to quote from Pepe against Williams, re- 
ported in Fifty-sixth Atlantic Reporter at page 544, because it 
recites the language of the Supreme Court of the United States 
in several cases, 

I read as follows: 

To become a citizen of the State a person must reside therein, and 
to entitle him to the franchise he must have resided within the State 
at least one year and in a district six months before the election. 
The mere abiding in a place within the State is not sufficient. He must 
“reside” there, within the meaning of the word as employed in the 
Constitution, and what that is seems to be entirely clear under all 
the decisions in this State and elsewhere. In Mitchell v. United States 
(21 Wall. 350, 22 L. Ed. 584) the Supreme Court said domicile is “a 
residence at a particular place, accompanied with positive or presump- 
tive proof of an intention to remain there for an unlimited time”; 
and this court, in Thomas v. Warner (83 Md. 20, 34 Atl. 831) also 
said: 

“The idea of residence is compounded of fact and intention; to 
effect a change of it there must be an actual removal to another habi- 
tation, and there must be an intention of remaining there.” 

In view of these authorities, which could be greatly multiplied, it 
requires no citation of cases to show that whenever it is proposed to 
establish a change of residence it is incumbent upon the party to estab- 
lish by proper testimony, first, an actual removal to another habitation, 
and, second, that he has the intention of remaining there. 


Mr. President, when General Crosby was admitted to the 
Army he was a resident of the State of Dlinois. He was from 
time to time sent to other places, and abode there; but he could 
not possibly have had any intention of permanently remaining 
there, because he knew that any day he was subject to be sent 
somewhere else. 

Mr. GHORGE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I do. 

Mr. GEORGE. May I suggest to the Senator that he did not 
come here voluntarily? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Why, certainly not. 

Mr. GEORGE. He came under orders of the military author- 
ities. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. He was ordered to come here. 

Mr. GEORGE. He did not take up his actual residence here 
as a voluntary act upon his part. He could not have done so. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Exactly; he could not have done 
so. He was under orders. He had to go where he was told to 
go, and he had to stay there as long as he was told to stay 
there, and no longer; so it is impossible to conceive that he 
did have the intention of continuing permanently in any place 
in which he was located while he was in the Army. 
` Mr. KBAN. Mr. President, the distinguished Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Watsu] has read decision after decision of the 
courts which say that any soldier who is entitled to wear the 
uniform of the United States is a reserve officer, and therefore 
would come under this statute. If that is what the statute 
means, of course no member of the Grand Army of the Republic 
could have been appointed to one of these offices. No member of 
the Legion could be appointed to this office. Everybody who 
fought in the Spanish War, in the Civil War, or in the late 
war would be ineligible for this office. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, how does the Sena- 
ter reach any such conclusion? 

Mr. KEAN. Because they are entitled to wear the uniform 
of the United States. They are reserve officers and are enti- 
tied to wear the uniform of the Army of the United States. 
Therefore they are ineligible to this office. 

Mr. President, what are the facts? Since the enactment 
of this law there have been four members of the Board 
of Commissioners of the District of Columbia appointed who 
have served in the Army of the United States and have held 
certificates as Army officers. They have been Messrs. Phelps, 
Morgan, Hine, and West. That is exclusive of the Engineer 
officers. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEAN. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. I wonder whether I understood what the Senator 
said. Did he say that these were men identified with the Army 
who were appointed as commissioners? 

Mr. KEAN. These men had served in the Army of the United 
States. 
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Mr. FESS. Then the suggestion or insinuation we have heard 
so constantly that Crosby stands alone under this law if he is 
confirmed is without foundation? 

Mr. KEAN. They were in civil life after haying served in 
we Army of the United States. They are on the roll of the 
Army. 

Mr, GLASS. Mr. President, does the Senator mean to say 
that these gentlemen were appointed District Commissioners? 

Mr. KEAN. Yes. 

Mr. GLASS. What were their names? 

Mr. KHAN. Their names were Phelps, Morgan, Hine, and 
West, and I will read their histories. 

Mr. GLASS. Were they retired officers of the Army? 

Mr. KEAN. They had served in the Army of the United 
States. Decisions have been read here to the effect that any- 
body who was entitled to wear the uniform of the United States 
was a reserve officer under the meaning of this law. 

Mr. GLASS. Reserve officers are not classified by the statute 
as members of the United States Army. Retired officers are. 

Mr. KHAN. A decision read by the distinguished Senator 
from Montana was to the effect that anybody who was entitled 
to wear the uniform of the United States was an officer of the 
United States. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, did not the Senator hear the 
Senator from Montana say distinctly, in response to an inquiry 
from the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Brack], that reserve 
Army officers are not classified by the statute as Army officers? 

Mr. KEAN. The Senator from Montana said distinctly that 
he believed that militia officers who are not in the Army of the 
United States, officers under the militia law, were exempt; but 
that was not the decision of the court which he read. 

Mr. GLASS. If the Senator may find in any of the statutes 
of the United States, assuming to classify members of the 
Army of the United States, militia or reserve officers, I would 
be very much obliged if he would present it to the Senate. 

Mr. KEAN. The Senator from Montana read it just a few 
minutes ago. 

General West was breveted a major general on January 4, 
1866, and he served as District Commissioner from July 17, 
1882, to July 22, 1885. 

Mr. Hine served during the Civil War, having enlisted in the 
Fourth Illinois Regiment. 

Every one of these men was appointed commissioner of the 
District of Columbia by the President of the United States, 
every one had worn the uniform of the United States, and if the 
decision read by the Senator from Montana is sound, all those 
men were ineligible to serve on the board of commissioners 
here. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, the distinguished Senator from 
New Jersey has laid great emphasis upon the fact that many 
prior Commissioners of the District of Columbia had at some 
time served in the Regular Army, and he especially emphasized 
the fact that when they became Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia they were entitled to wear the uniform. 

The Senator’s argument is a very clear illustration of the 
actual status of General Crosby. He is at liberty to take off 
the uniform, and therefore he is eligible to appointment as a 
commissioner of the District of Columbia. He may wear his 
uniform, but after his retirement he is, of course, at liberty to 
take it off, and therefore he is qualified under the law to 
accept appointment as one of the commissioners of the District 
of Columbia. 

If General Crosby is qualified at all, he is only technically 
qualified, and by the narrowest possible margin of technicality 
is he brought within the provisions of the law. It must be 
borne in mind that a retired officer of the Regular Army is still 
in the actual pay of the Government. The retired pay has never 
been considered as in the nature of a pension, but it is simply 
a portion of the salary of an officer reserved against the day 
or time when he will become separated from the service, No- 
where in any of the legislation of the Congress or in any of the 
decisions of the Federal courts, as I recall, is retired pay 
regarded as anything other than salary, reserved or deferred 
salary. Therefore an officer who has reached the retirement 
age and who has retired not only may wear the uniform but 
he is subject to military discipline; he may be tried by court- 
martial, he may be dismissed from the Army, he may have taken 
away from him all of the rights and perquisites he is entitled 
to have as an Army officer, and he continues to receive his 
deferred pay, in the form of retirement pay, and, of course, he 
may be brought back into the Army at the command of the 
Commander in Chief of the Army in any emergency. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 
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Mr. VANDENBERG. Did I understand the Senator to say 
that the courts had never undertaken to classify retired pay to 
be in the nature of a pension? 

Mr. GEORGE. I said that, so far as I recollect, in all con- 
gressional acts and in all of the court decisions passing upon 
the question, retired pay has been regarded as deferred salary. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Of course, I would not undertake to 
carry on a legal discussion with my distinguished friend, but I 
would like to quote to him one paragraph from the opinion of 
the Attorney General, reading as follows: 


In People v. Duane (121 N. Y. 367) the question was whether, under 
a State statute, a retired Army officer of the United States could hold 
a civil office. The court analyzed at length the status of retired officers 
and holds that while in retirement they are in fact pensioners and exer- 
cise no functions of a military office. 


Mr. GHORGE. Mr. President, that is a State court decision. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is correct. 

Mr. GEORGE. Other State courts have held directly to the 
contrary, and I believe they have expressed the better view 
upon that question. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. HARRIS. I call the attention of my colleague to the fact 
that retired officers may be put on active duty at any time, and 
there are at this time a number of them on active duty. 

Mr. GEORGE. That is a fact, of course. 

Now we come to the facts of this case. It may be true that 
General Crosby is not an officer of the Army in the sense that 
would technically disqualify him, but it is of interest to note 
that in the Congressional Directory of January 1 of this year, 
Maj. Gen. Herbert D. Crosby is classified as an Army officer, 
Chief of the Cavalry, and he was, in fact, Chief of the Cavalry 
until a very few days before he was appointed to this civil 
office. 

What was the unquestioned purpose of the act requiring the 
appointment of two men from civil life, who, with one Army 
engineer, would compose the Board of Commissioners for the 
District of Columbia? 

First, Congress wished, of course, to get away from govern- 
ment by strangers. It wanted to give to the District a govern- 
ment by those who at least were identified with the District. 

Secondly, it wanted to get away from military government, 
not military government merely in the sense that the officers 
were at the same time officers on active duty in a military 
arm of the Government, but to get away from military govern- 
ment in its true sense, in the sense in which that expression is 
ordinarily taken, as it is generally understood by the ordinary 
citizen. 

Not only is that true, but, as the Senator from Montana has 
pointed out, the very language of the act itself emphasizes that 
thought. There is to be one commissioner taken from the 
Army, taken out of actual service in the Army. He is to be an 
engineer. 
civil life. The thought is to separate them from the military 
service, to give to the District a set of civil officers for the 
administration of the affairs of the District. And why not? 

If we take two officers of the Army, one just retired from ac- 
tual service and another then in active service, and put them in 
control of the District, in which the President resides, in which 
the Commander in Chief of the Army resides during his official 
term, you will bring the District under military government to 
all intents and purposes, 

It may be desirable to do that upon occasion. It may be that 
General Crosby will fit ideally into the present situation. It 
may be that he will make a most acceptable officer. But that 
is not the question. As long as the act remains as it is, the 
most that can be said is that General Crosby is technically 
within the law, but no one can deny that his appointment is 
directly against the spirit of the law. Is that the attitude that 
ought to be assumed by the Senate? Ought the Senate to 
accept an appointment which may not technically, by refined 
reasoning, offend against the law, when certainly the whole 
spirit of the law is violated by the appointment of General 
Crosby? Bear in mind that one of the commissioners is to be 
an Army officer on active duty and two are to be named from 
civil life; but that is not all: 


The two persons appointed from civil life shall, at the time of their 
appointment, be citizens of the United States and shall have been 
actual residents of the District of Columbia for three years next before 
their appointment, 


When did General Crosby acquire a legal residence in the 
District? When was it legally possible for him to acquire a 
residence in the District? Up until, possibly, 10 or 15 days 
before his appointment he had been an officer in the Army 


The majority of the commissioners must come from’ 


of the United States. He was c°mpelled to go wherever his 
superior officer directed him to go. He could not choose his 
residence at will. He could not reject it at will. He could 
not select it at all. 

If to-morrow the President should call him back into the 
active service, he would be compelled to abandon his residence 
in the District of Columbia and go wherever the President 
might direct him to go. He has no residence at this hour that 
he can retain at will one moment after he is brought back into 
active service. Was he a bona fide resident of the District of 
Columbia for three years prior to his appointment? The very 
question answers itself. From the time he took the oath of 
office up until the hour of his retirement from active service he 
had to take up his domicile, not at his own will and volition but 
at the command of his superior officer. He had to yield obedi- 
ence to the law. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Does the act require residence or citizenship? 

Mr. GEORGE. Residence. 

Mr. CARAWAY. A man may reside where he is not a citizen. 
An Army officer resides somewhere, and so if he resided in the 
District he has complied with that part of the act. 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not think so. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Wherever he stays, there he resides. 

Mr. GEORGE. He resides there temporarily, but that is not 
necessarily his residence. 

Mr. CARAWAY. But there is a difference between citizenship 
and residence. 

Mr..GEORGH. Yes; I am aware of that. 

Mr. CARAWAY. He resides where he is. 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes, but he may reside there temporarily. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Of course. That is admitted. 

Mr. GEORGE. He may have no intent to take up his resi- 
dence in the particular place of his domicile, 

Mr. CARAWAY. And the act does not so specify. 

Mr. GEORGE. But he must be a resident. I think that 
“residence” within the meaning of the statute—— 

Mr. CARAWAY. Does the Senator think it is equivalent to 
citizenship? 

Mr. GEORGE. Oh, no; not necessarily equivalent to citizen- 
ship, citizenship within the District may not be easily defined, 
but there must be not only an actual residence, but an intent 
to make this his residence. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I differ with the Senator on that point, 
because if it is the intent to make it his residence, then he fixes 
his citizenship. Wherever he resides, there he resides. He 
may retain his citizenship at some other place, but if he intends 
to make that place his residence, then he transfers his citizen- 
ship to it. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. GLASS. Unhappily I haye been a resident of Washing- 
ton City since the President called the extraordinary session of 
Congress last spring; but it does not seem to me that that would 
make me eligible for appointment as a Commissioner of the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Of course not. 
that suggestion to me? 

Mr. GLASS. The Senator seemed to assume that a man is 
an actual resident of a place simply because he resides there. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I take it for granted that an Army officer 
is an actual resident of the place where he is, because he can 
not fix his citizenship. He must have residence, however. 

Mr. GLASS. He is required to be an actual resident of the 
District for three years prior to the time of his appointment as 
commissioner. 

Mr. CARAWAY. If he has been stationed here for three 
years and has no citizenship elsewhere, then he is an actual 
resident of the District. 

Mr. GEORGE. But he has a citizenship elsewhere. He has 
declared his citizenship in the State in which he lived at the 
time he entered the service. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 


Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 
I should like to inquire of the 


Was the Senator directing 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
Senator from Arkansas whether it is his view that an Army 
officer stationed in the State of Arkansas for one year becomes 
a resident of that State? 

Mr. CARAWAY. He is a resident but not a citizen. 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Constitution of the United 
States provides that every person naturalized or born in the 
United States is a citizen of the State in which he resides. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Wherever he fixes his residence, but an 
Army officer acquires no citizenship wherever he may be taken. 
He can not acquire a voting status by being temporarily as- 
signed to some place, So if he has any residence at all, it seems 
to me that he resides where he is stationed. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Then, if he resides where he is 
stationed, and the Constitution gives to all residents of the 
State for a certain period the right to vote, he has the right 
to vote in that State. 

Mr. CARAWAY. No; because he is particularly forbidden 
to acquire a voting residence. If the mere fact of residence did 
not give a right to vote, there would have been no occasion for 
the statute to which the Senator has referred. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I do not know of any statute 
which speaks of a voting residence. The State constitutions 
usually provide that one who is a citizen of the United States 
and resides within the State for a period of one year, or other 
period of time, has the right to vote. 

Mr. CARAWAY. He may have the right, and he may not. 
He may not have the other qualifications; but it is specifically 
provided that an Army officer does not acquire that status. If 
it were not for that statute, he would acquire that right; and 
he is prevented from acquiring that right by statute, which 
shows that otherwise he would acquire it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I think that is the plainly de- 
clared law. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to his colleague? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. I do not like to venture a suggestion to such 
able lawyers as those who have been discussing the question, 
but the facts appear to me to be these: There are certain States 
that do allow Army officers and soldiers located there tempo- 
rarily to vote. When an Army officer retires from the Army 
he is allowed a certain time to choose his residence. He can 
select California or Georgia or Maine and the Government pays 
him the mileage to that chosen residence, There are Army 
officers to my knowledge who live all over the world, but who 
have their voting places at certain towns or cities. In Georgia 
I happen to know of officers who have been there but very little 
in the years gone by, but who have their voting residence there. 

Mr. CARAWAY. They acquired it prior to the time of locat- 
ing in Georgia, or else Georgia has a statute that is entirely 
different from any that I have examined. The Senator's very 
declaration sheds light upon it that some statutes permit them 
to vote wherever they stay a year, which then does recognize 
their right to residence within the State for that purpose. 
Where there is no statute against their acquiring residence by 
station, I think then they would acquire it. Most States 
by statute provide that they do not acquire a voting residence 
by reason of being stationed there. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. With reference to the matter of salary, 
the Senator from Georgia will recall that the Army officer 
commissioner does not get any salary at all from the District. 
He merely gets his pay as an Army officer; but the two civilian 
commissioners are given $5,000 a year each. It seems to me 
that it was the clear intention that at least two of these men 
should be civilians; otherwise if it had been the intention of 
Congress to permit another Army officer or retired Army officer 
to hold the office, something would have been said about salary. 
In this particular case we will have an Army officer drawing 
his salary as an Army officer, but receiving no pay from the 
District. One of the resident commissioners will be receiving 
$5,000 from the District and the other will be receiving $5,000 
from the District and $6,000 retired pay from the Federal 
Government as an Army officer. It seems to me that it never 
was the intention, from the facts relating to salary alone, that 
an Army officer should be eligible for this place. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, coming back to the question 
raised by the able Senator from Arkansas, I do not agree with 
his view if he means all that he implied. It is true that wher- 
ever a man actually resides overnight or over the week-end or 
during a month or a year, is in a loose sense his residence, but 
it is not his legal residence. When a legal residence has once 
been acquired, it takes both an act coupled with an intent to 
change it. When General Crosby went into the Army he was a 
citizen of Illinois. 

Mr, CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas? ; 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. A man may abandon his citizenship in a 
minute. He can cross the State line and say, “I never expect 
to live in that State again” and thus lose his citizenship, be- 
cause citizenship is always a question of intent, while residence 
is always a question of fact. 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not agree with the Senator’s first posi- 
tion. If so, all of the several prisoners who are in Sing Sing 
are residing at Sing Sing. In a sense they are domiciled there 
because they are there in fact, but they have not lost their legal 
residence in the respective counties and cities of the State from 
which they came. 

Mr. CARAWAY. If a man living and domiciled in Georgia 
was to move to Alabama to-morrow with the intent to make 
Alabama his home, and then should come back to Georgia on 
Saturday, he would not be an eligible voter in Georgia, 

Mr. GEORGE. Oh, I think he would if he had not, in fact, 
taken up his residence in Alabama. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator thinks he would be? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; if I understood the Senator's question. 
The Senator is talking about citizenship. I am talking about 
residence, 

Mr. CARAWAY. I know; but the Senator coupled both of 
his statements together and said that citizenship could not be, 
abandoned in a day. 

Mr. GEORGE. Oh, no; I did not say that. I am not dis- 
cussing citizenship at all. 

Mr. CARAWAY, I think the Senator did not quite under- 
stand me. 

Mr. GHORGE. No; apparently, I did not. I am discussing 
residence, and I say again that, while there may be actual 
domicile, a legal residence results not alone from the act of 
being in a place, but from the intent to adopt that place as one’s 
residence. There is nothing better settled in the law than that, 
whenever a legal residence has once been acquired, it can not 
be lost until there is actual removal therefrom coupled with 
the intent to reside elsewhere. A man can not escape the juris- 
diction of the court when once he has become subject thereto 
by merely physically removing himself beyond the territorial 
jurisdiction of the court. He must not only move, but he must 
intend to make some other place his home, and it must be a 
fixed place so that some other court may acquire jurisdiction. 

So, residence in the sense of the statute, is the act of actually 
residing within the district, coupled with the intent to reside 
therein, As the Senator pointed out, of course, there is a dis- 
tinction between domicile and residence. There is a distinc- 
tion between residence and citizenship. But the mere act of 
physically residing in a given place, when the will of the per- 
son is not consulted about where he resides, can never confer 
a legal residence nor can it lose’a prior legal residence estab- 
lished under the law. 

Mr, CARAWAY. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Harris] made a statement about the matter. I am not familiar 
with the statute of Georgia. He said that an Army officer sta- 
tioned in Georgia for a long time might vote there, 

Mr. HARRIS. Oh, the Senator misunderstood me, 
certain States that is allowed. 

Mr. CARAWAY. In certain States that is considered a legal 
residence. 

Mr. HARRIS. An Army officer who is a citizen of Georgia 
and has a residence there can cast his vote there at any time. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Of course, wherever he has established citi- 
zenship he can yote; that is elementary. 

Mr. HARRIS, An officer whose residence is in Georgia or 
any other State on his retirement from the Army has the right 
to say where his residence is, and he is allowed pay and travel 
allowances to that place. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Of course, but that does not make him a 
citizen. He may chcose to become a citizen of California, 
although he may never have lived in California. That is merely 
an incident of his service. 

If the Senator from Georgia will pardon me further—and I 
will be brief and I apologize to him for interrupting him fur- 
ther—when Congress enacted the statute it had in mind that a 
military officer was to be eligible for one of the places on the 
Board of District Commissioners. In that case residence in the 
District was not required. It was provided that the other two 
commissioners also must have a residence in the District. If 
Congress had intended to provide that the other two commis- 


I said in 


1930 


sioners must have a residence here and nowhere else, does not 
the Senator think that Congress would have so expressly stated? 

As I now recall, during President Wilson’s first administra- 
tion Mr. Brownlow, of Tennessee, was appointed as District 
commissioner, < 

Mr. MoKELLAR. Mr. Brownlow was appointed a District 
commissioner. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I think he was also a citizen of Tennessee, 
was he not? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think not; he had lived in the District 
for a number of years. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I know he had lived here for a number of 
years, but I do not think he had lost his residence in Tennessee ; 
he was accredited to Tennessee, although he resided for some 
years in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. GEORGE. In some States it may be true that actual 
domicile within the State is considered sufficient to establish 
residence, but it must also be borne in mind that consideration 
must be given to the construction placed upon the State statutes 
by the courts of the State. In other States there is required 
more than actual residence, more than the fact of the physical 
presence of the person within the State; and I think the better 
view is that legal residence is the actual residing at some fixed 
place, coupled with the intent to reside there. I think that 
constitutes legal residence. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Such an intent would be necessary in order 
to constitute citizenship residence, but a man may reside in 
England for some years and yet be eligible to become President 
of the United States. 

Mr. GEORGE. Undoubtedly, if he had no intent to change 
his residence. 

Mr. CARAWAY. In the District of Columbia there need be 
no consideration of intent one way or the other. That is where 
the District of Columbia differs from the States, because ac- 
quiring citizenship here in the sense that one can yote is not 
possible. 

Mr. GEORGE. I understand that. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Therefore, anyone who remains here the 
requisite length of time is a resident of the District of Columbia. 
He is a resident the day he gets here; he has as much right 
the day after he arrives here as after he has been living here 
for 50 years, from the legal standpoint. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield to the Senater from Washington. 

Mr. DILL. I think the Senator from Arkansas has put his 
finger on the real trouble jn connection with the difference in 
viewpoints. We know that the statutes requiring that a man 
shall be an actual resident of a State have been interpreted to 
mean that a man may actually live in the District of Columbia 
for a number of years, but if he claims citizenship in the State 
from which he came he is still an actual resident of that 
State, because there is where he claims the right to yote. When 
it comes to the District of Columbia, however, a man can not 
vote, and, consequently, confusion arises as to what is meant 
by “actual residence.” That is why I think we have this 
confusion of viewpoints. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I did not intend to hold the 
floor, but the interruptions—which, of course, haye been wel- 
comed—have kept me on my feet. 

What I mean to say, Mr. President, is that General Crosby 
had a legal residence somewhere when he went into the Army, 
and never from that day until the day of his retirement was he 
a free agent to change his legal residence, because legal resi- 
dence, within the meaning of the law in question, is not only 
the act of moving to the District, but it must be also coupled 
with the intent to take up residence here. General Crosby did 
not come here voluntarily; he came in obedience to an order 
from his superior officer in the Army; he served in the Army 
as an officer of the Army; he was not free to say, “I am a resi- 
dent of this District and expect to maintain my residence here,” 
because he did not know at what hour or what day he would 
be ordered to some other jurisdiction; he did not know at 
what time he might be ordered even beyond the confines of the 
United States itself. Therefore he did not take up legal resi- 
dence here, as I think, because he could not take up legal resi- 
dence unless he were a free agent coming voluntarily to the 
District for the purpose of residing in the District. He came to 
the District under an order; he came here and obeyed that 
order by remaining here, as it happened, until the date of his 
retirement. 

Mr. President, I do not think that he has been an actual resi- 
dent of the District for the period of three years prior to his 
appointment within the meaning of the act creating the com- 
missioners. I do not think that it was intended that a person 
who had actually spent some time here, so far as residence is 
concerned, was qualified to be made a commissioner of the 
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District. As I understand, when legal residence is established 
anywhere—and the law favors the fixing of residence; it fixes 
it for the child even before he has reached the age of volition— 
fixes it somewhere—when once it is fixed it requires both an act 
of removal and an intent to take up residence elsewhere, not 
confusing residence with domicile or citizenship. 

I am perfectly willing to admit that in some States it is 
said loosely that residence is where the person actually resides, 
but one does not shake off the jurisdiction of a State unless he 
actually goes outside of the State, takes up another abode, 
and intends to make it his residence. So one does not acquire 
a legal residence unless he has voluntarily and actually selected 
a place as his legal residence; and in the true meaning of the 
term I do not think that General Crosby can be said to be a 
legal resident of the District. 

Mr. DILL and Mr. HALE addressed the Chair, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Washington is 
recognized. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me for 
just a brief statement? 

Mr. DILL. I wish to make a brief statement nryself. I gave 
up the floor once to-day, and I have never had it since. When 
I secured the floor early to-day I had intended at the time to 
make some remarks about the World Court in connection with 
the result of the primary in Illinois. I yielded the floor be- 
eause of the question now under consideration coming up. The 
topic I had in mind did not seem to be a proper subject to dis- 
cuss in executive session. The pending debate has gone on so 
long that I want to give notice now that to-morrow morning. 
as soon as I can secure recognition of the Chair, I shall dis- 
cuss at that time the subject to which I have referred, 

9 85 HALE. Mr. President, the act of July 31, 1894, provides 
that— 

No person who holds an office, the salary or annual compensation 
attached to which amounts to the sum of $2,500, shall be appointed to 
or hold any other office to which compensation is attached, unless 
specially heretofore or hereafter specially authorized thereto by law; 
but this shall not apply to retired officers of the Army or the Navy 
whenever they may be elected to public office or whenever the President 
shall appoint them to office by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. 


If there were no other legislation affecting the appointment 
of commissioners of the District, the appointment of General 
Crosby would be entirely in order under that provision of law. 
However, the act of 1878, providing a permanent form of gov- 
ernment for the District of Columbia, prescribes that two of 
the commissioners shall be appointed from civil life. Therefore, 
in order to make General Crosby eligible for appointment, it 
must be found that he comes from civil life. 

My understanding is that the Attorney General has ruled that 
an officer of the Army who retires from the Army thereby 
ceases to be an officer of the Army and becomes a civilian. Mr. 
President, to that opinion I can not subscribe; and, therefore, 
while I have the highest regard for the character and ability 
of General Crosby, and while I believe that he would make an 
excellent commissioner, I must register my protest by voting 
against his confirmation. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, it is never a pleasant duty to 
vote against the nomination of anyone whose name has been 
sent here by the President. I have a very high regard for 
General Crosby; I think he is one of the ablest men who could 
have been selected for the position of District commissioner; I 
do not believe there could be found a better man for the place 
in the District or outside of it, and I came here to-day expecting 
to vote for his confirmation. However, after hearing the legal 
arguments presented by different Senators on both sides I can 
not support the nomination of General Crosby, because I do not 
think his appointment would be legal. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. TRAMMELL in the chair). 
The question is, Will the Senate advise and consent to the nomi- 
nation of Herbert B. Crosby to be commissioner of the District 
of Columbia? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I think we are ready to 
vote, but I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Will not the Senator withdraw the sug- 
gestion? A quorum will be developed by the roll call. 

Mr. COPELAND. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
manded. Is there a second? 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FESS (when his name was called). 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson]. 
if he were present he would vote “ nay.” 


The yeas and nays are de- 


I have a pair with 
I understand that 
I transfer that pair 
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to the Senator from Delaware [Mr. Hastings] and will vote. I 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. TRAMMELL (when Mr. FLercHer’s name was called). 
My colleague [Mr. FLETCHER] is unavoidably absent on account 
of illness, I understand that if he were present he would vote 
“ yea.” 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Sarre]. 
Not knowing how he would vote, I transfer that pair to the 
junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. GRUNDY] and will vote. 
I yote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I have a general pair with the senior Sena- 
tor from Illinois [Mr. Denren]. I transfer that pair to the 
junior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. THomas] and will vote. I 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. PATTERSON] with the Senator 
from New York [Mr. WAGNER] ; 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] with the Sen- 
ator from Utah [Mr. KTNa]; 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. WATERMAN] with the Sena- 
tor from Missouri [Mr. Hawes]; 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Schar] with the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Brock]; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Goutp] with the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Brarron] ; 

The Senator from California [Mr. Jounson] with the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. HARBISON] ; 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. McMaster] with the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] ; 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Forterre] with the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Breass] ; and 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Cutrrne] with the Sena- 
tor from Maryland [Mr. Typrnes]. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. BLEAsE] is absent on account of illness 
in his family. If present, he would vote “ yea.” 

I also desire to announce the general pair of the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Rosinson] and the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. REED], who are absent in attendance upon the London 
Naval Conference. 

I also desire to announce that the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. RAxspELL] and the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY] 
are necessarily detained on official business, and that the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] is necessarily detained on 
business of the Senate as a conferee on the tariff bill. 

The result was announced—yeas 43, nays 24, as follows: 


YEAS—43 
Allen Glenn Keyes Shortridge 
Ashurst Goff McCulloch Smoot 
Bai Goldsborough MeNar Steiwer 
Bingham Greape Metcal Sullivan 
Brookhart Hathela Norbeck Thomas, Idaho 
Capper Uayden Nye ‘Townsend 
Caraway * Hebert Oddie Vandenberg 
Couzens Howell Phipps Walcott 

le A Jones Robinson, Ind. Walsh, Mass. 

Fess Kean Robsion, Ky. Watson 
Gillett Kendrick Shipstea 

NAYS—24 
Black Dill Heflin Simmons 
Blaine Frazier McKellar Steck 
Borah George Norris Stephens 
Broussard Glass Overman Trammell 
Connally Hale Pittman Walsh, Mont. 
Copeland Harris Sheppard Wheeler 

N NOT VOTING—29 
Barkley Grundy Moses Swanson 
Blease Harrison Patterson ‘Thomas, Okla. 
Bratton Hastings Pine dings 
Brock Hawes Ransdell agner 
Cutting Johnson Reed Waterman 
Deneen n Robinson, Ark. 
Fletcher La Follette Schall 
ould McMaster Smith 


So the Senate advised and consented to the nomination of 
Herbert B. Crosby to be Commissioner of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The President will be notified. 

NOMINATIONS IN THE POSTAL SERVICE 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to announce the nominations of 
sundry postmasters. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I ask that the nominations of postmasters be 
confirmed en bloc, and the President be notified. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS 

Mr. BORAH, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, re- 

ported sundry nominations in the Diplomatic and Foreign Serv- 
ice, which were placed on the Executive Calendar. 
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He also, from the same committee, reported a convention 
(Executive BE, 70th Cong., 2d sess.) on the rights and duties 
of states in the event of civil strife, adopted at the Sixth Inter- 
national Conference of American States, which assembled at 
Habana, Cuba, from January 16 to February 20, 1928, and a 
convention (Hxecutive HH, 70th Cong., 2d sess.) regarding the 
status of aliens, adopted at the Sixth International Conference 
of American States, which assembled at Habana, Cuba, from 
January 16 to February 20, 1928; which were placed on the 
Executive Calendar. 

Mr. PHIPPS, from the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads, reported sundry’ post-office nominations, which were 
placed on the Executive Calendar. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. McNARY. I move that the Senate return to legislative 
business. 
The motion was agreed to; and the Senate resumed legislative 


business. 
DELEGATION OF THE POWER TO EMPLOY IN THE FIELD SERVICES 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Treasury transmitting draft of 
a proposed amendment to section 169 of the Revised Statutes 
(U. S. C., title 5, sec. 43), for the purpose of authorizing the 
head of any department to delegate to subordinates, under such 
regulations as he may prescribe, the power to employ persons 
for duty in the field services of his department, which, with the 
accompanying papers, was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE PREVENTION OF WAR 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from Mardy Holmes, of Chicago, III., relative to the 
reported activities of a representative of the National Council 
for the Prevention of War at the London Naval Conference, 
which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


REPORT OF THE BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the annual 
report of the Boy Scouts of America, which was referred to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Mr, BLAINE presented resolutions adopted by the county 
board of Kewaunee County, Wis., favoring the passage of such 
legislation as will tend to curb or prohibit chain banking, which 
were referred to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

He also-presented a resolution adopted by the social-problems 
class of Cudahy High School, at Cudahy, Wis., favoring the 
ratification of the proposed World Court protocol, which was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the common councils 
of the cities of Watertown and West Allis, Wis., favoring the 
passage of legislation designating October 11 of each year as 
General Pulaski’s memorial day for the observance and com- 
memoration of the death of Brig. Gen. Casimir Pulaski, Revolu- 
tionary War hero, which were referred to the Committee on the 
Library. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by Aerie No. 359, of 
Rhinelander, and Aerie No. 1642, of Berlin, both of the Fra- 
ternal Order of Eagles, in the State of Wisconsin, favoring the 
making of an appropriation to assist the States in the matter 
of an old-age pension system, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

He also presented petitions numerously signed by sundry 
citizens of the States of Wisconsin and Pennsylvania, praying 
for the repeal of the eighteenth amendment to the Constitution 
pertaining to the manufacture, sale, or transportation of intoxi- 
eating liquors, which were referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PATENTS FOR DISCOVERIES IN FRUITS AND FLOWERS 


Mr. TOWNSEND presented telegrams from Thomas A. 
Edison and Mrs. Luther Burbank, favoring the passage of the 
bill (S. 4015) to provide for plant patents, which were referred 
to the Committee on Patents and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Fort Myers, FLA., February 26, 1930. 
Senator JoHN G. TowNnsenp, Jr.: 

Nothing that Congress could do to help farming would be of greater 
value and permanence than to give to the plant breeder the same 
status as the mechanical and chemical inventors now have through the 
patent law. ‘There are but few plant breeders. This will, I feel sure, 
give us many Burbanks. 

Tuomas A. EDISON. 


1930 


Senator Joux TOWNSEND, Jr.: 

Informed that Congress is considering bill to protect, through patent 
machinery, the rights of plant breeders and experimenters to a share 
in the commercial returns of their discoveries in fruits and flowers, I 
hasten to acquaint you with Luther Burbank's very strong feeling in 
this connection. He said repeatedly that until Government made 
some such provision the incentive to creative work with plants was 
slight, and independent research and breeding would be discouraged to 
the great detriment of horticulture. Mr. Burbank would have been 
unable to do what he did with plants bad it not been for royalties from 
his writings and from other by-product lines of activity, but it must 
be remembered that most plant breeders and experimenters do not reach 
post where any such revenues are available to them until too late in 
their lives to help them in financing their extremely expensive work, 
It Mr. Burbank were living, I know he would be in the forefront of the 
campaign to secure protection for other devoted men giving their lives 


to this service to mankind. Mrs: Lorian Buseixk. 


GOLD-STAR MOTHERS 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have inserted in the Recorp an editorial from 
the Boston Post of the 7th instant, suggesting an amendment to 
the law providing for the pilgrimage of gold-star mothers. to 
Europe. The Military Affairs Committee has pending before it 
several suggested amendments, and this editorial also contains 
a suggested amendment. I ask that the editorial may be con- 
sidered in the nature of a petition and be referred to the Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Massachusetts? 

There being no objection, the editorial was referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[Editorial from the Boston Post, April 7, 19301 
BE FAIR TO THE MOTHERS 

It is very evident that serious difficulties have arisen in connection 
with the tours of the gold-star mothers to France. The first party of 
slightly more than 500 is scheduled to leave New York in May. Already 
nearly a third of the mothers assigned to the initial pilgrimage have 
withdrawn. Other cancellations are coming in daily. 

The practical objections to a project conceived in a mood of generous 
sentiment are now becoming apparent. To many of the mothers who 
have never been away from home in their lives the long trip overseas to 
strange countries is too much of an adventure at an advanced age. 
The problem of suitable clothing for shipboard, railway travel, and hotel 
life is an expensive one. Although the Government pays all traveling 
expenses, there are bound to be rather sizable incidental expenses which 
must be met from the pilgrim’s private purse. 

It is, therefore, apparent that the poorest of the mothers, the very 
ones to whom the generosity of the Government should be extended in 
fullest measure, are virtually barred from going to the graves of their 
sons in France. The mother of a family struggling in poverty is bound 
to her home by very practical considerations, and few of them are able 
to leave their cares behind them, even for a journey so close to their 
hearts. 

What the Government can do, as the Post has urged before, is to 
give the mothers who are unable to make the trip the actual cost to the 
Government of an individual passage. This is figured at about $850. 
This amount would be a blessing to hundreds of them. Each gold-star 
mother whose son is buried in France is entitled to have $850 spent in 
her behalf by the Government. If she can not go, it is only fair and 
reasonable to pay her what the trip costs the Government. Enough 
money is alreaGy appropriated to make this possible. 

Unless this is done the women to benefit from this legislation will be 
the ones whose circumstances give them the leisure, the money, and the 
good health to make the pilgrimage, while the others, barred by extreme 
poverty, household cares, or poor health, will receive no consideration. 

We appeal to Congress to remedy this manifest unfairness by directing 
the payment in cash of the cost of the trip to the mothers unable to 
take part in the pilgrimage. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 

Mr. JONES, from the Committee on Commerce, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 255) for the promotion of the health and 
welfare of mothers and infants, and for other purposes, reported 
it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 369) thereon. 

He aiso, from the Committee on Appropriations, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 6564) making appropriations for the 
Department of the Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1931, and for other purposes, reported. it with amendments and 
submitted a report (No. 371) thereon. 

Mr. KENDRICK, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 9562) to authorize an appro- 
priation for purchasing 20 acres for addition to the Hot Springs 
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Reserve on the Shoshone or Wind River Indian Reservation, 
Wyo., reported it without amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 370) thereon. 

BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BORAH: 

A bill (S. 4120) for the relief of Mellwraith MeEacharn's 
Line, Proprietary (Ltd.); to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts: 

A bill (S. 4121) granting compensation to Abigail R. Bailey; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GREENE: 

A bill (S. 4122) granting an increase of pension to Sarah J. 
Raylin; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GLENN: 

A bill (S. 4123) to provide for the aiding of farmers in any 
State by the making of loans to drainage districts, levee dis- 
tricts, levee and drainage districts, counties, boards of super- 
visors, and/or other political subdivisions and legal entities, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Idaho: 

A bill (S. 4124) to authorize the coinage of silver 50-cent 
pieces in commemoration of the one hundred and twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of the expedition of Capt. Meriwether Lewis and Capt. 
William Clark; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. BRATTON: 

A bill (S. 4125) granting an increase of pension to Sarah E. 
Roberts; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BROUSSARD: 

A bill (S. 4126) to amend subdivision (b) of section 1 of the 
act of March 4, 1929, entitled “An act making it a felony, with 
penalty, for certain aliens to enter the United States of America 
under certain conditions in violation of law,” approved March 4, 
1929; to the Committee on Immigration. 

By Mr. STEPHENS: 

A bill (S. 4127) granting a pension to Hobart A. Smith; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BROOKHART: 

A bill (S. 4128) to amend section 118 of the Criminal Code; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I introduce a bill to prevent the sale of cot- 
ton and grain in future markets, incorporating an amendment 
in a former bill introduced by me (S. 369). 

By Mr. CARAWAY: 

A bill (S. 4129) to prevent the sale of cotton and grain in fu- 
ture markets; to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. GRUNDY: 

A bill (S. 4180) granting a pension to Arthur Edwards (with 
accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 4131) granting an increase of pension to Henrietta 
Trate (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

EXECUTIVE MESSAGES AND APPROVALS 

Sundry messages in writing were communicated to the Senate 
from the President of the United States by Mr. Latta, one of his 
secretaries, who also announced that the President had approved 
and signed the following acts: 

On April 3, 1930: 

S. 3168. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to authorize 
and direct the survey, construction, and maintenance of a me- 
morial highway to connect Mount Vernon, in the State of Vir- 
ginia, with the Arlington Memorial Bridge across the Potomac 
River at Washington,” by adding thereto two new sections, to 
be numbered sections 8 and 9. 

On April 4, 1930: 

S. 2515. An act allowing the rank, pay, and allowances of a 
colonel, Medical Corps, United States Army, or of a captain, 
Medical Corps, United States Navy, to any medical officer below 
such rank assigned to duty as physician to the White House. 
REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR GENERAL OF RAILROADS (H. DOC. NO. 340) 

The VICK PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read and referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce: 


To the Congress of the United States: 


I transmit herewith for the information of the Congress the 
report of the Director General of Railroads for the calendar 
year 1929. 

HERBERT Hoover. 

THe Were House, April 9, 1930. 

(Norx.— Report accompanied similar message to the House of 
Representatives.) 
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PRESERVATION OF SCENIC BEAUTY OF NIAGARA FALLS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read and, with the accompanying documents, referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations; 


To the Senate: 


I transmit for the information of the Senate in connection 
with its consideration of the convention between the United 
States of America and His Majesty the King of Great Britain, 
Ireland, and the British Dominions beyond the Seas, Emperor 
of India, for the preservation and improvement of the scenic 
beauty of the Niagara Falls and rapids, signed at Ottawa on 
January 2, 1929 (Senate Executive U, 70th Cong., 2d sess.), 
the final report of the Special International Niagara Board, 
together with an accompanying report from the Acting Secre- 
tary of State and its inclosed copy of a letter from the Secretary 
of War. 

The attention of the Senate is invited to the hope expressed 
by the Secretary of War that the valuable studies contained in 
the report may be preserved and made available for future 
studies by publication as a public document. 


HERBERT HOOVER. 
THE WHITE House, April 9, 1930. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate executive 
messages making nominations, which were referred to the ap- 
propriate committees. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had agreed to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 7960) granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows 
and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said war. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
bill (S. 3714) to extend the times for commencing and complet- 
ing the construction of a bridge across the Wabash River at 
Mount Carmel, III. 

The message further announced that the House had disagreed 
to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 8960) mak- 
ing appropriations for the Departments of State and Justice 
and for the judiciary, and for the Departments of Commerce 
and Labor, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, and for 
other purposes; requested a conference with the Senate on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
SHREVE, Mr. TINKHAM, Mr. ACKERMAN, Mr. Bacon, Mr. OLIVER 
of Alabama, and Mr. GRIFFIN were appointed managers on the 
part of the House at the conference. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the Speaker pro tempore of 
the House had signed the following enrolled bills and joint reso- 
lutions, and they were signed by the Vice President: 

S. 2763. An act authorizing the cities of Omaha, Nebr., and 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, and the counties of Douglas, Nebr., and 
Pottawattamie, Iowa, to construct, maintain, and operate one or 
more, but not to exceed three, toll or free bridges across the 
Missouri River ; 

S. 3448. An act to amend the act of February 21, 1929, en- 
titled “An act to authorize the purchase by the Secretary of 
Commerce of a site, and the construction and equipment of a 
building thereon, for use as a constant frequency monitoring 
radio station, and for other purposes”; 

S. 3487. An act to provide for the acceptance of a donation of 
land and the construction thereon of suitable buildings and ap- 
purtenances for the Forest Products Laboratory, and for other 
purposes ; 

H. R. 155. An act providing compensation to the Crow Indians 
for Custer Battle Field National Cemetery, and for other pur- 
poses ; r 

H. R. 564. An act for the relief of Josephine Laforge (Sage 
Woman) ; 

H. R. 565. An act for the relief of Clarence L. Stevens; 

H. R. 2029. An act to authorize the coinage of silver 50-cent 
pieces in commemoration of the seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
Gadsden Purchase; 

H. R. 2331. An act for the relief of Leonard T. Newton; 

H. R. 2825. An act to amend section 5 of the act entitled “An 
act to establish a national military park at the battle field of 
Stones River, Tenn.,” approved March 3, 1927; 

H. R. 3097. An act for the relief of Capt. George G. Seibels, 
Supply Corps, United States Navy; 
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H. R. 3098. An act for the relief of Capt. Chester G. Mayo, 
Supply Corps, United States Navy; 

H. R. 3100. An act for the relief of Capt. P. J. Willett, Supply 
Corps United States Navy; 

H. R. 3101. An act for the relief of Lieut. Arthur W. Babcock, 
Supply Corps, United States Navy; 

H. R.3104. An act for the relief of Lieut. Edward F. Ney, 
Supply Corps, United States Navy; 

H. R. 3105. An act for the relief of Lieut. Henry Guilmette, 
Supply Corps, United States Navy; 

H. R.3107. An act for the relief of Lieut. Edward Mixon, 
Supply Corps, United States Navy; 

H. R. 3108. An act for the relief of Lieut. Archy W. Barnes, 
Supply Corps, United States Navy; 

H. R. 3109. An act for the relief of Capt. William L. F. Simon- 
pietri, Supply Corps, United States Navy; 

H. R. 3110. An act for the relief of Capt. John H. Merriam, 
Supply Corps, United States Navy; 

H. R. 3112. An act for the relief of Lieut. Commander Thomas 
Cochran, Supply Corps, United States Navy; 

H. R. 4055. An act to authorize a cash award to William P. 
Fleod for beneficial suggestions resulting in improvement in 
naval material; 

H. R. 4289. An act to approve act No. 55 of the session laws 
of 1929 of the Territory of Hawaii, entitled “An act to authorize 
and provide for the manufacture, maintenance, distribution, and 
supply of electric current for light and power within the dis- 
trict of Hamakua, island and county of Hawaii”; 

H. R. 5693. An act providing for retired pay for certain mem- 
bers of the former Life Saving Service, equivalent to compensa- 
tion granted to members of the Coast Guard; 

H. R. 6119. An act for the relief of the Gray Artesian Well 


Co. ; 

H. R. 6131. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to erect a marker or tablet on the site of the battle between 
Nez Perces Indians under Chief Joseph and the command of 
Nelson A. Miles; ‘ 

H. R. 7391. An act that the Secretary of the Navy is author- 
ized, in his discretion, upon request from the Governor of the 
State of North Carolina, to deliver to such governor as custo- 
dian for such State the silver service presented to the United 
States for the U. S. S. North Carolina (now the U. S. S. Char- 
lotte, but out of commission) ; 

H. R. 7701. An act to authorize fraternal and benevolent cor- 
porations heretofore created by special act of Congress to divide 
and separate the insurance activities from the fraternal activi- 
ties by an act of its supreme legislative body, subject to the 
approval of the superintendent of insurance of the District of 
Columbia ; 

H. R. 7830. An act to amend section 5 of the act entitled “An 
act to provide a government for the Territory of Hawaii,” ap- 
proved April 30, 1900; 

H. R. 7855. An act for the relief of Carl Stanley Sloan, minor 
Flathead allottee; 

H. R. 7960. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and cer- 
tain widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of 
said war; 

H. R. 7984. An act to approve act No. 29 of the session laws of 
1929 of the Territory of Hawaii, entitled “An act to authorize 
and provide for the manufacture, maintenance, distribution, and 
supply of electric current for light and power within Hanalei, 
in the district of Hanalei, island and county of Kauai; 

H. R. 8143. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Arkansas State Highway Commission to construct, maintain, 
and operate a free highway bridge across the Black River at or 
near Pocahontas, Ark.; 

H. R. 8294. An act to amend the act of Congress approved 
June 28, 1921 (42 Stats. 67, 68), entitled “An act to provide for 
the acquisition by the United States of private rights of fishery 
and about Pearl Harbor, Territory of Hawaii”; * 

H. R. 8559. An act to authorize the incorporated town of 
Cordova, Alaska, to issue bonds for the construction of a trunk 
sewer system and a bulkhead or retaining wall, and for other 
purposes ; 

H. R. 9046. An act to amend the fourth paragraph of section 
13 of the Federal reserve act, as amended ; 

H. R. 9306. An act to authorize per capita payments to the 
Indians of the Pine Ridge Indian Reservation, S. Dak. ; 

H. R. 9894. An act to discontinue the coinage of the two and 
one-half dollar gold piece; 

H. R. 9988. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of New York to construct, maintain, and operate a free 
highway bridge across the Allegheny River at or near Red 
House, N. T.; 


1930 


H. R. 10076. An act to amend sections 476, 482, and 4934 of 
the Revised Statutes, sections 1 and 14 of the trade-mark act 
of February 20, 1905, as amended, and section 1 (b) of the 
trade-mark act of March 19, 1920, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 10653. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to es- 
tablish in the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the 
Department of Commerce, a Foreign Commerce Service of the 
United States, and for other purposes,” approved March 3, 
1927; 

S. J. Res. 151. Joint resolution to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to deliver water during the irrigation season of 
1930 on the Uncompahgre project, Colorado; 

H. J. Res. 195. Joint resolution authorizing and requesting 
the President to invite representatives of the governments of 
the countries, members of the Pan American Union to attend 
an Inter-American Conference on Agriculture, Forestry, and 
Animal Industry, and providing for the expenses of such meet- 
ing; 

H. J. Res. 197. Joint resolution to authorize the purchase of 
a motor lifeboat, with its equipment and necessary spare parts, 
from foreign life-saving seryices; and 

H. J. Res. 227. Joint resolution authorizing the erection of a 
Federal reserve branch building in the city of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE STATE AND OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action of 
the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 8960) making appropriations for 
the Departments of State and Justice and for the judiciary, and 
for the Departments of Commerce and Labor, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1931, and for other purposes, and requesting a 
conference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, 

Mr. JONES. I move that the Senate insist on its amend- 
ments, agree to the conference asked by the House, and that the 
Chair appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate, 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President ap- 
pointed Mr. Jones, Mr. HALE, Mr. Keyes, Mr. BORAH, Mr. OVER- 
MAN, and Mr. Harris conferees on the part of the Senate. 


AMERICA IN WORLD WAR-—ARTICLE BY B. M. BARUCH 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr, President, I ask unanimous consent 
that an article appearing in the Saturday Evening Post of April 
5, this year, written by Hon, Bernard M. Baruch, may be incor- 
porated in the Recorp. The title of the article is “A Few Kind 
Words for Uncle Sam.” No man in America is in a finer posi- 
tion to write or speak upon the subject matter which Mr. Baruch 
discusses in this article. He was one of President Wilson’s 
Closest friends and chief advisers throughout Mr. Wilson’s term 
as President. He filled important stations in the conduct of 
the war, and throughout the reconstruction period following the 
war. His vewpoint is most interesting, and ought to be pre- 
served in the public records of the country. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

A Frew KIND Worps FOR UNCLE SAM 
By Bernard M. Baruch 


As to Inter-Ally debts to America, many, like myself, feel that loans 
which the Allies used for direct military operations should haye been 
called a contribution to a common cause, and so forgiven, Some 
critics abroad and apologists here—understand neither the spirit in 
which we entered the war nor our plans and effort to prosecute it. They 
insist that we should write off the whole debt in recognition of what 
they call the tardiness and unimportance of our effort. Finally, there 
are those who, hearing claim and counterclaim, may feel discomfort in 
the sence of certain knowledge of just what we did contribute to the 
conclusion of the war. This narrative is written for the benefit of all 
three classes. 

There was a period when we had no armies to send and only our dol- 
lars went to our allies’ aid—literally to be burned up or otherwise 
expended for military purposes in the form of explosives, shells, guns, 
military transport, and like munitions. These things were hurled at a 
common enemy—whether by American or allied hands seems unimpor- 
tant. Because of this unimportance, I have never been able to distin- 
guish our own later expenditure for these things from the outlay thus 
made by our associates out of money advanced by us, except, perhaps, 
the legalistic distinction that payment is “so nominated in the bond.“ 
The latter phrase was the essential brief of Shylock's fatal lawsuit, and 
it bas given rise to a rather common European comparison of us with 
that sour financier of Venice—not as to debts for munitions alone but 
also on the whole foreign loan. 

In Europe, and even at home, we frequently hear this broad indict- 
ment. There is much talk of balancing burdens, with a clear implication 
that—relatively, at least—the war was a small matter with us; that it 
was our war from the first; that, in addition to escaping the heat and 
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burden of the day, we somehow profited even while we were in the war, 
and vastly since; and, therefore, that it would be no less than fair for 
us to set the whole debt aside and forget it, as a tale that is told. 

In outpouring of blood and agony of spirit the Allies’ ordeal was 
many times more bitter than our own. For three terrible years they 
held in check an enemy that later became our common foe. All this 
we shall ever remember and respect, but to say that it makes the spirit 
and the letter of our effort matter for apology, or, even worse, for fiscal 
offset, carries an unpleasant suggestion that we did less than we ought 
to have done in the face of the enemy. 

Having had contemporary knowledge of the circumstance of incur- 
rence of these debts, and even some personal responsibility for what 
we did and stood ready to do in prosecution of the war, I know that 
if the facts can be adequately marshaled we shall find much comfort 
in the array and may even hear Jess of Shylock from our friends across 
the sea. 

The sinews of war are five—men, money, materials, maintenance 
(food), and morale. As we were coming into the conflict, both allied 
strategy and these elements of allied strength were failing fast. The 
Central Powers, which in 1915 had been almost completely ringed by a 
hedge of hostile steel, were systematically clearing three quadrants of 
the circle, with the declared purpose of an overwhelming and con- 
clusive concentration on the western front in 1918. The Gallipoli 
attempt bad failed. The allied effort to create new and decisive fronts 
in the Balkans and the Near East promised nothing. On the other hand, 
Mackensen had erased the Rumanian Army from the battle maps. 
Russia was no longer a military factor. In five months German sub- 
marines had strewn the wreckage of more than 3,000,000 tons of allied 
shipping along the bottom of the sen, and there was no relief in sight. 
In October, 1917, came the catastrophe of Caporetto, which temporarily 
rendered Italy a strategic liability. The Allies had passed the peak 
of their man power. Their supplies were running low. Their credit 
was exhausted. The morale of their armies and of the civil populations 
supporting them was showing the effect of staggering losses. Says 
Ludendorff in his review of the war: 

“The military situation was more favorable to us at New Year's, 
1918, than one would ever have expected. We could think of deciding 
the war by an attack on land. Numerically we had never been so 
strong in comparison with our enemies.” 

The United States was distant by 3,000 miles of submarine-infested 
sea. We were unorganized for war. No major oversea military opera- 
tions had ever been conducted so far from base, and high military 
authority doubted the practicability of such an attempt. Ocean trans- 
port was at a minimum and, as against the submarine, even Great 
Britain could not claim the mastery of the ocean lanes so essential to 
an oversea campaign. It is Incontestably true that both friend and foe 
believed that we could do little more than strengthen the resources of 
the Allies in money, food, and such products of our industries as we 
had hitherto supplied. There was a later request that we send a few 
regular divisions as earnest of our effort, and also recruits to fight under 
allied battle flags. They asked no more and in their early counsel they 
advised no more. Indeed, I think it not too much to say that there 
was a distinct feeling among them against any effort on our part to 
create a great American Army in France, because they thought the pro- 
posal impracticable and visionary. We were to lend them money and 
sell them unlimited supplies. Our effective contribution was to be 
economic rather than military. 

It is heartening to recall the very different determination which 
seemed instantly and spontaneously to grip our whole country. I have 
never entertained a doubt that its inception and growth were largely 
due to the leadership of our great war President, Woodrow Wilson. He 
had held out for peace until there was no peace. When he at last reluc- 
tantly turned his face toward battle he revealed himself as one of the 
greatest lords of war that ever trod the earth. 

His vision was accurate. His proclamations and state papers ring 
like brazen bugles. His profound knowledge of the history of statecraft 
in war enabled him to avoid the great blunders of the past. His high 
purpose and inflexible will pointed the path and led the Nation along 
it in a single unfaltering march to victory. 

“It is not an army that we must shape and train for war; it is a 
nation,” he said, among other terse but wise and inspiring things in his 
early proclamations and speeches. “ The whole Nation must be a team in 
which each man shall play the part for which he is best fitted.“ 

“This is a war of resources. Men have thought of the United States 
as a money-getting people. Now we are going to lay all our wealth, if 
necessary, and spend all our blood, if need be, to show that we were not 
accumulating that wealth selfishly, * * * 

Every power and resource we possess, whether of men, of money, or 
of materiais, will continue to be devoted to our purpose until it is 
achieved. * >s 


“Germany has once more said that force“ 
s * * 


shall decide. 
There is, therefore, but one response possible from us: Force, 
force to the utmost; force without stint or limit; the righteous and 
triumphant force which shall make right the law of the world and cast 
every selfish dominion down in the dust.” 
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This was his interpretation of our motive, and this became the slogan 
of our effort. 

He avoided Lincoln’s early error of assuming the rôle of military 
strategist. Yet he was a fierce protagonist of the doctrine of attack. 
He insisted on the North Sea mine barrage. To the Navy he said, “ You 
are not sent to avoid battle and to save ships. You are sent to destroy 
the ships of the enemy.” He was impatient of piecemeal assaults 
against the submarine menace. He demanded operations against their 
bases. “Run the rats to their holes and go in after them!” was his 
word to our sailors long before the gallant British attack on Zeebrugge. 

lle was the first American to divorce polities from war-time military 
preferment. Professional fitness and not pull was his single rule for 
promotion. He espoused conscription fearlessly and immediately. He 
cast aside all outworn Civil War precedent and insisted on scientific 
perfection in organization, administration, and logistics of our armed 
forces. A mere mention of some happy war omissions—new in our his- 
tory—will briefly suggest organic reforms with which none credits him: 
No political generals. No draft riots. No military bounty or bonus. 
Expenditure of $49,000,000,000 without even one accusation of graft 
or peculation. No embalmed beef, misfit shoes, dud ammunition, shoddy 
uniforms, sleazy blankets, or tin bayonets. No failure of hospitalization 
or blundered expeditions. No typhoid, typhus, or camp scourges— 
hitherto more deadly than bullets. And, above all—so remarkable that 
it deserves a pwan in itself—practical eradication of social diseases 
from an army for the first time in history, and no return of recruits 
taken fresh faced from home and returned a peril to themselves and 
their communities. No untrained levies under ignorant officers rushed 
to slaughter and shame, and no taint of scandal or incompetency in 
the whole conduct of the war. 

He had the leader's gift for choosing men, an inspired executive's 
talent for outlining what he expected of them and for fitting their tasks 
into a coordinated whole; and, most important of all, he showed 
genius—rare even among the world’s greatest commanders—in leaving 
his chosen lieutenants alone with their tasks, except to support them 
against all annoyance by timid friends or jealous foes. 


THE FIRST LIBERTY LOAN 


Pershing's letter of instructions was as broad as the Constitution, 
but it was also as concise and sufficient, and Pershing is witness that, 
through all the pulling and hauling of inter-Allied politics and military 
uncertainty he felt the strong and constant hand of that great but 
little-understood man at his shoulder. It was the same with Hoover, 
Baker, McCormick, Daniels, Hurley, McAdoo, Garfield, and the writer. 
From the day of the declaration of war to the day of the armistice 
there was no backward step. The ringing language was not empty 
oratory; it was a directing voice which organized and inspired the 
Nation into a compact military and industrial unit more comprehensively 
and accurately conceived for victory than that of any otber nation 
engaged in the conflict. 

It is difficult to schematize any narrative of the progress of America’s 
conversion from a peaceful industrial community to the most potent 
instrumentality for war the world has ever seen, but the alliterative 
prescription of “men, money, materials, maintenance [food], and 
morale” is more than merely facile; it is true. 

Money was the first thing we could furnish. 

When Congress met in April to declare war the Allies were close to 
the end of their fiscal resources. To some extent, they had pooled 
their strength and, borrowing or buying American securities owned by 
their own citizens, they had been able to get vast sums from our 
bankers by using these dollar securities as collateral. In this way 
Great Britain bad borrowed more than $1,000,000,000 here and France 
$774,000,000. 

The possibilities of further financing of this kind had dwindled to 
next to nothing. As a high British authority is quoted (The Inter-Ally 
Debts, Harvey Fisk. Letter from Ambassador Page to President Wil- 
son, May 4, 1917): “* * the British Government, with commit- 
ments in the United States running into hundreds of millions of pounds, 
was at the end of its tether. It had no means whatever of meeting 
them,” and again: “* * supplies of securities which could be 
used as collateral were becoming exhausted.” 

On April 6 we declared war. Five days afterwards there was intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives a bill authorizing a bond issue 
of $5,000,000,000, of which $3,000,000,000 was specifically authorized to 
be extended as credits to associated powers. This was the first of the 
Liberty loan acts, under the terms of which our country was eventually 
to become a creditor to our war associates in an amount which, by 
November 15, 1927, had reached the tremendous total of nearly $12,- 
000,000,000, (Ibid., p. 326.) This is more than a quarter of the entire 
direct cost of the whole war to either Germany or Great Britain. It 
is also more than a quarter of the aggregate cost to all the allied 
powers up to the day of our declaration. It is over half the cost of 
government of the United States from its inception through the year 
1913, including the direct and continuing costs of all wars America 
ever fought, including the Civil War—tbe cost of building through a 
century the very governmental structure which loaned this treasure. 
Though these crude yardsticks give some idea of the sum advanced to 
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our allies, the actual meaning of such great figures is beyond human 
comprehension. 

Looking back at April, 1917, one is impressed not only by the prompt- 
ness with which we opened this vast unsecured credit—by all odds the 
largest transaction of that kind ever undertaken—but by the spirit in 
which this act was done. 

The votes in the committees in the House and the Senate were all 
unanimous. To the suggestion, in debate, that bonds of some of our 
associated powers were selling at far below par and that money should 
be advanced on the basis of the market price for these bonds the an- 
swer was: “All the more necessity for us to loan them this money at the 
lowest possible rate of interest.” When one Congressman said, “ They 
will use it to retire private loans,” the sponsors of the bill replied, “ Leave 
it to them, and do not limit or qualify the use of that money.” When 
a provision requiring mutual guaranties among the borrowers was ad- 
vanced, the reply was: “If we get this money back at all when the 
war is won, we shall get off cheap.“ 

I think we shall see that this was our attitude throughout—a prompt 
and comprebensive vision of the bitter thing the world was up against, 
a whole-hearted willingness to face it squarely, without bargaining or 
cavil, an assumption of all burdens, not only of those forced upon us 
by the exigencies of war but also of any—however unusual—that we 
could reach out and take to make the task of our associates easier or 
to smooth the way to victory. 


WHERE DID THE MONEY GO? 


Thus, in 1918, the shortage of silver available to the mints of India 
threatened a difficult situation in foreign exchanges. We immediately 
withdrew silver certificates from our circulating media, replaced them 
with Federal Rerserve notes, sold the Treasury metal back of these 
certificates to the British at a stabilizing price, and loaned them the 
money to make the purchase. 

Among allied war expenditures out of our loans to them will be 
found such items as “exchange and cotton purchases, 52,644, 783,000; 
maturities and interest, $1,378,750,000." No one will ever know how 
much of our advances to all our Allies went for purposes as remote 
from direct military participation as the retirement, through our Gov- 
ernment’s unsecured advances to them, of loans secured by them to 
American bankers by collateral before we ever entered the war, because 
funds advanced by us were commingled with other funds. As just 
stated, maturities and interest alone were reported as $1,378,750,000, 
which does not include a so-called overdraft owed to certain New York 
bankers of $400,000,000, which was later liquidated, making a known 
total in this item of $1,778,750,000. How much more is included in 
such so-called blind items as exchanges is not certain, but, in view of 
unknown credits opened by munition manufacturers, the total is prob- 
ably not less than $2,000,000,000. 

Part of the money advanced by us was used to feed the allied civil 
populations, for which the governments were paid in part by their own 
peoples. Some of these items were: For cereals and other foods, 
$3,051,000,000 ; for tobacco and other supplies, $758,200,000. Indeed, 
of a total of nearly $12,000,000,000 only about $2,443,610,000 was ex- 
pended for munitions including remounts. Much of the money we 
loaned was used artificially to stabilize allied exchanges, so as actually 
to make our purchases from the Allies far more expensive than they 
would otherwise have been. Finally, under the terms of the actual debt 
settlements the amount to be received by us is reported by our Treasury 
to be only about 60 per cent of the value of these foreign debts based 
on the terms of the original obligation. (Report of Secretary of Treas- 
ury, 1927.) 

We never questioned that use of money or these settlements, and we 
do not question them now, but they certainly carry scant comfort to 
critics of American wholeheartedness in this matter either at home or 
abroad. Our consent in 1917-18 to this use of such vast sums is some 
indication of the spirit in which we took our place beside our friends in 
the Great War. > 

Our attitude was the same from beginning to end and after the end. 
We simply opened our Treasury and met all allied demands during the 
entire war and long after the armistice, until the specters of pestilence 
and starvation which stalk in the wake of war were abolished from the 
horizons of both friend and former foe. 

We have thus far discussed only our contribution of money directly 
to the allied governments themselves, and have said nothing about our 
appropriations for our own effort toward victory—not only as to the 
amount of money we expended, but as to the very much larger sums 
which would have been required by the man power, material, and finan- 
cial programs upon which we had embarked. 

In the fiscal years 1917 to 1928 our actual outpayments on account 
of the war passed the unprecedented total of more than $49,000,000,000. 
(Report of the Secretary of Treasury, 1928, p. 564.) Deducting from 
this certain receipts, such as interest accrued on the debts and proceeds 
of the sale of surplus war material and certain assets on hand—prin- 
cipally obligations funded and due from alhed or associated powers—we 
and a net war cost of $36,360,232,063.98 as of June 30, 1928. 

These figures, as nearly as may be computed, and supposing that every 
cent of allied obligations to us will be discharged, indicate what we 
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actually spent, but it is only a portion of what we expected, intended, 
and were prepared to spend and would have spent had the war not 
collapsed so suddenly in November, 1918. What the latter amount 
might have proved to be must be pure conjecture based on the fact that 
by the latter date we had taken over the whole financing of our allies’ 
requirements in this country and had embarked on a program of our 
own many times heavier than that of 1917, all of which actually did, 
as we have seen, result in a total gross outlay of more than $49,000.- 
000,000, In 1918 we made a single contract abroad involving an out- 
payment of $500,000,000 for artillery and ammunition. On November 
14, 1918, the Secretary of the Treasury wrote a letter to the Senate 
Finance Committee in which he said that, on the basis of our increased 
military programs, he had estimated that expenditure between June 30, 
1918, and June 30, 1919, alone would be $24,000,000,000. As a matter 
of fact—regardless of the sudden armistice and the abandonment of 
purchase programs on November 11, 1918—we actually spent in the 
fiscal year 1919 more than $15,500,000,000. In the opinion of the 
writer, had we gone ahead with the program requested by General 
Pershing for the expected 1919 campaign, our actual expenditures for 
the fiscal year 1919 alone would have been nearer $35,000,C00,000 than 
$24,000,000,000, 
HOLDING BACK NOTHING 


The entire net cost of the whole six years of the war to Great Britain 
bas been estimated at $43,812,000,000. For the years prior to our 
entry, the gross cost of various countries has been estimated as follows: 
Great Britain, $18,250,000,000; France, $9,000,000,000; Italy, $5,000,- 
000,000 ; Russia, $12,300,000,000; total, Allies, $48,500,600,000 ; total, 
Central Powers, $21,000,000,000. It scems quite apparent that had the 
war continued into 1919, and on the basis of what we had done and 
were preparing to do, our net war costs would have been greater than 
those of all the Allies combined up to the date of our entry Into the war. 
(All computations of allied war costs are by Harvey E. Fisk, Inter-Ally 
Debts, published by the Bankers Trust Co., 1924, and cited as authority 
in a letter from the United States Department of the Treasury, August 
7, 1929.) - 

But, as mentioned before, all figures on probable expenditures are 
mere conjectures—the amount might have been very much larger than 
the estimates just discussed. If we had not ceased to put any limit 
on appropriations, we had at least ceased to count the costs of any 
promised effective effort. As Chairman Swagar Sherley, of the House 
Appropriations Committee, rather tartly put it in August, 1918, we were 
then “appropriating all the money there is for any useful purpose 
whatever.’ We were holding back nothing that could possibly advance 
the common cause, and we faced the year 1919 with no thought of 
change in this policy. 

MAN POWER IN THE WAR 


In discussing those days of universal sacrifice, money seems a sordid 
top:c, and so it is as a measure of material gain. But here is no talk 
of gain. Here money itself was merely a measure of help. We con- 
sider it first because our outpouring of it came first in point of time. 
At the same moment we prepared to give a more sacred thing—the 
very flower of our youth and manhood—and we did that with precisely 
the same scorn of “stint or limit.” 

On May 28, 1917, General Pershing sailed for Europe. Within a 
few days he cabled back requesting 1,000,000 men and preparation for 
3,000,000 more. As the crisis developed he estimated a requirement for 
the expected 1919 campaign of 80 and later of 100 divisions in France. 
(Report of Secretary of War, 1918, p. 10.) With auxiliary troops, this 
latter locked to an overseas Army of 5,000,000 men. This would have 
required replacement and other home Army organizations of 1,500,000 
men; a total armed force, including men in the Navy and marines, 
of more than 7,000,000 men. Nobody ever questioned these require- 
ments. As to Pershing's 80-division program—4,000,000 men in France 
for the spring of 1919—we promised it. As to his 100-division program, 
we accepted it as a goal subject only to available shipping. As our 
work progressed, it became apparent that we could accomplish it. 
We acted with all the energy and resource at our command to fulfill 
his requests. 

On May 18, 1917, Congress authorized the registration of 10,000,008 
men for military service, and on June 5 they were enrolled. Thus, in 
17 days was created the pool of man power which eventually overcame 
the German numerical advantage on the western front. The male 
population of the United States was 54,000,000. Of these, 29,000,000 
were under 18 or beyond 45 years of age. In successive enrollment: 
we registered, in one way or another, 24,060,000 men for military serv- 
ice. There the registrants, not yet classified or called, stood awaiting 
the administrative process by which they were to be grouped in classex 
in the order of their relative availability for immediate induction. 
This classification process was carried on far enough in advance ot 
actual calis for men to insure an ample pool of instantly available and 
fully qualified man power against any demand. (Al figures on man 
power from report of provost marshal general, 1918, p. 226 et seq.) 
At the date of the armistice we had placed under arms by all methods 
and in all categories 4,727,988 men. There were then presently fully 
classified and available for immediate service 1,500,000 more, and there 
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was in process a further classification estimated to bring the total of 
available and qualified registrants not yet Inducted to 3,600,000 under 
the rules then existing—a number far in excess of any immediate pros- 
pect of requirement even on the full 7,000,000 program. A prime ques- 
tion was how to take them with least dislocation of our industrial sys- ` 
tem, and I recall a visit from General Crowder—when we had already 
taken 4,000,000 men—in which he asked me, aS chairman of the War 
Industries Board, where industry could best spare its share of a total 
withdrawal of about 300,000 men a month. 

We worked that problem out, and all was ready at the armistice to 
begin these new drafts. We went furthers in this regard than any 
belligerent, for, by the so-called work or fight order, we were making 
the draft serve the uses of industry by providing that any Man not 
usefully and faithfully employed in an industry declared by the Gov- 
ernment to be essential to victory should be taken at once for military 
service, regardless of any other claim he might have for deferment or 
exemption, Industry was further served by the abolition of volunteer- 
ing. In other countries any man, regardless of his essentiality to the 
war machine at home, could volunteer to march. Here only those 
selected for military service could undertake it. Experts in industry 
remained at their tasks. As the President put it, “though a sharp- 
shooter pleases to operate a trip hammer for the forging of great guns, 
and an expert machinist desires to march with the flag, the Nation 1s 
being served only when the sharpshooter Marches and the machinist 
remains at his levers. The whole Nation must be a team.” In two 
sentences he thus outlined a new concept of a nation in arms—a sys- 
tem which, in mobilization of military and economic power, was never 
before approached in war or peace. 

This classification system was a skimming process. It was designed 
to send to battle first only those who, above all others, were best cir- 
cumstanced to go. Others were merely deferred in strata of relative 
availability, not excused. This had two important effects—first. the 
7,000,000 first taken or to be taken were the cream of our whole man- 
hood; second, the resiliency afforded by the deferred classes was such 
that the total provision of military effectives afforded by the system 
was very great—greater by 50 per cent than the man-power resources of 
England and France combined. This vast pool had been made fully 
ready for any demand that might be placed upon it, 

In all these preparations there was neither complaint nor murmur 
from our people. No family was exempt. The door of every home in 
the Nation was thrown wide open for the Government to enter and take 
as its needs might require. No show of force was necessary in this 
taking. It was executed by the civilians of each local community. It 
was unique in the annals of military levies in that it had no background 
of bayonets. As the President said, “It is in no sense a conscription 
of the unwilling. It is rather selection from a nation which has volun- 
teered in mass,” 

“SEND US MEN!” 


Nor was there any lack of stern reality in this. In a single month 
we withdrew more than 400,000 men from civil life—more than 1,000,- 
000 men in 90 days. Nobo¢y was under the slightest illusion. The 
heavy drafts came when the British stood with “their backs tothe 
wall” against an overwhelming German superiority in numbers which 
was blasting the way wide open to the channel ports. The bloodiest 
tolls of the war were being taken. The allied missions were proving , 
in Washington that, at the then rate of losses and relatiye strength, 
projection of victory for Germany had become a mere matter of arith- 
metical computation of consumption and available reserves. They had 
changed their minds completely about the advisability of a great Ameri- 
ean fighting force in France. It had suddenly become their one salva- 
tion. At their almost desperate request and belated release of shipping, 
we stepped our contribution of men up from 70,000 a month to 300,000 
a month. Our equipment was not ready, but the literal Macedonian cry 
was: “Send us men in their undershirts. We can equip them.“ 

We took every ton cf available shipping and jammed it with men 
packed like sardines. Divisions were stripped of their artillery and 
other speciai troops. We were sending only Infantry and machine 
guns. In five months we sent 1,500,000 soldiers abroad and raised the 
American Expeditionary Force to more than 2,000,000 men, which 
was a larger number than was ever attained by the British Expedition- 
ary Force in France (Report of Assistant Secretary of War, 1917-18). 
Herein resides a point of telling importance against those who be- 
little our actual combat effort. Had we not ignored allied advice in 
{917 and proceeded to create these vast pools of man power and sup- 
plies, there would have been no overwhelming American reserve to stop 
the German flood at Belleau Wood and Chateau-Thierry and cut square 
across France through the Argonne to the German lines of communi- 
cation. 

At the low ebb of allied fortunes, Pershing—abandoning for the 
moment of extremity the American determination to preserve the inde- 
nendent identity of the American Army—said to Foch: all that we 
have is yours to dispose of as you will, Others are coming which are 
as numerous as will be necessary.” Of this the British official an- 
nouncement was: “ President Wilson has shown the greatest anxiety to 
do everything possible to assist the Allies, and has left nothing undone 
which could contribute thereto.” 
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There was no voice then to say that American military contribution 
was a slight weight in the balance. All that was then beard was that 


it was indispensable to salvation. 


So much for our giving of the second element of war—men. As we 
had done with treasure, so did we do with blood—gave all that could 
be taken as fast as it could be shipped overseas, and with complete 
submergence of every thought of selfish interest. 

There is no difference in the theme of this story when we come to 
material, but the subject is far more complex. No true measure of 
the lengths to which this country went and was rapidly going can be 
had without brief reference to the various departments in which this 
energy was expended. 

In the first quarter of 1917 submarines destroyed 2,000,000 tons of 
allied shipping—more than 800,000 tons in April alone. The world's 
combined output of new shipping was replacing less than a quarter 
the loss. Great Britain had only 6,000,000 gross tons available for 
ocean transport, and shipping was the factor which limited the amount 
of man power and material aid we could give the Allies. 

The dwindling of the world’s mercantile fleet threatened defeat in 
many other ways. So dependent was victory on nitrates for explo- 
sives that the sinking of an old tramp freighter from Chile was a 
greater loss than the destruction of a whole infantry division. Tropi- 
cal mahogany for airplane propellers, wheat from the Argentine, 
rubber from the East Indies, were all basic elements in a vast economic 
strategy which, if less obvious in the dispatches, was perhaps even 
more important than the strategy of arms. We attacked this problem 
instantly. 

Within 11 days of our declaration of war we established the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation. For the purpose of creating a fleet of car- 
riers Congress authorized altogether an expenditure of $3,700,000,000. 
To measure this figure it should be remarked that, excluding naval ves- 
sels, it is nearly three and seven-tenths times the value of all American 
shipping and canals in 1912 and—to show the small proportion of it 
that went permanently to improve the economic status of the United 
States—it is two and five-tenths times that value in 1922—hboth esti- 
mates of value by the United States Census Bureau. 

We embarked at once on a shipbuilding program looking toward the 
construction of 12,000,000 gross tons, and actually built nearly 10,- 
000,000 gross tons of this. The energy and progress of this work were 
amazing. We expanded our shipbuilding capacity ten times in 10 
months, paying material and machinery costs nearly three times nor- 
mal costs, and labor rates about double normal rates. We started with 
234 shipways and by November 11, 1918, had created 1,099 shipways—a 
potential productive capacity equivalent to the aggregate of all the 
rest of the world combined. Before our activities began, nine months 
was considered excellent time in which to turn out a 3,500-ton ship. 
In the summer of 1918 we bullt one 12,000-ton ship in 28 days. Sixty 
days had become our standard rate. 

Ships were not the sole requisite of transport. The harbors of 
France were so inadequate to the greatly increased traffic that there 
was not a day between August, 1917, and the end of the war when the 
capture of the channel ports would not literally have starved the allied 
armies in France into prompt surrender. They could neither have been 
fed nor withdrawn, The southern ports which were assigned to us 
were of a capacity so limited that without almost complete reconstruc- 
tion they could not accommodate an American Expeditionary Force of 
any great military value and, even when so rebuilt, they were not ade- 
quately connected with the front. It was necessary practically to 
double track existing French railroad systems from the coast across 
the whole country to the sector assigned for American operations and 
to rebuild the ports of entry. 


NO TIME FOR BARGAINING . 


By improved methods and vast port construction, both here and in 
France, we cut 17 days from the experienced rate of turn-around for 
trans-Atlantic freighters. We chartered the available shipbuilding and 
shipping capacity of Japan and China, commandeered a Dutch mercantile 
fieet, hired all available neutral and allied tonnage and, by combination 
of all these things, were able to supply our allies and our Army in France 
and to increase our overseas force at the rate of 300,000 men a month. 
By the date of the armistice we could see clear daylight ahead on the 
transport situation and there seemed small doubt—in that aspect, at 
least—that Pershing would have had bis hundred divisions for the 
projected 1919 campaign. 

Food was becoming a serious problem fo: our Allies. Even in normal 
times, Great Britain produces only about 20 per cent of its breadstufts. 
Under war conditions the domestic production of all the Allies was 
greatly impaired and their normal sources of supply shut off—Russia 
by the hostile barrier of the Central Powers and her red revolution; 
South America, Australia, and India by magnificent distance, shortage 
of shipping, and the menace of the submarines. With a poor 1917 
wheat crop in the United States and a vast impairment of the world’s 
supply of animal fats, the condition was threatening. Armies must be 
fed at all costs, but home population can not be neglected. National 
morale ig one of the most essential elements of military strength, and 
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it has never been maintained on empty stomachs. The United States 
was the ultimate source of food for all our associates, and the first 
preliminary survey showed that, without drastic readjustment, there 
simply was not enough food to serve the requirements of victory. 

The President acted at once. On May 21—long before the necessary 
legislation could be passed—he projected the Food Administration and 
asked Herbert Hoover to undertake the task. From that moment Presi- 
dent Wilson backed him with all the war powers of the Executive. 
Debate on questions of prohibition delayed the passage of the Lever 
Act, but when it became a law its practical, if not its textual, effect 
was to place plenary control of our whole food industry, including 
agriculture, in the hands of the Government. To secure the necessary 
increases in producing acreage, it provided for a guaranteed minimum 
price for wheat. It placed all dealers in controlled foodstuffs under a 
licensing system. As to wheat, the Food Administration used this sys- 
tem to maintain the guaranteed minimum as the actual price. It 
pooled the purchases of the Allies and took in a firm grasp the entire 
visible supply of certain foods. It allotted these products among our 
own and allied needs at the same controlled price for all. There was 
thus, in the ordinary sense, no market for these basic foodstuffs. There 
was merely a division with our Allies of all that we had to eat. Bar- 
gaining was adjourned. 

Through the latent power of the licensing system, the Food Ad- 
ministration put the whole Nation on rations. It eliminated much 
waste and increased the acreage devoted to food production to such an 
extent that American agriculture has never fully recovered from the 
increased surplus thus induced. By a combination of all these means 
it supplied our soldiers and fed our friends, As to France alone, 
Clemenceau has said, “ In 18 months the United States sent us 5,000,000 
tons of foodstuffs and fed 12,000,000 Frenchmen for a year and a half. 
If this help had not been forthcoming our army could not have held.“ 
Like veteran soldiers in a siege, our people broke their loaves and balved 
their rations with their comrades in the fight. 

Fuel was administered in much the same manner as was food. ‘There 
was a serious coal shortage against the greatly increased demand, and 
it promptly became a limiting factor in the production of steel—the 
great organic material necessity of modern war. President Wilson 
gave the fuel problem to Dr. Harry A. Garfield, under whose able 
direction our people—with no more compulsion than a statement of the 
necessity—accepted a rationing system quite as rigorous as that of 
the Food Administration. The use of automobiles was reduced to a 
minimum. Fue] was doled out in sack deliveries to our homes on a 
fixed basis of rationing. Only so much fuel for industry was allowed 
as was sure to be used for a purpose determined to be essential to 
the winning of the war. 

Money, men, food, and fuel—these we have considered. There 
remained the whole congeries of things which are needed to make war. 
The problem was to increase production by all possible means—greater 
efficiency, increased per man output, new sources, increased manufac- 
turing speed and capacity; to conserve supplies to the limit of our 
ability—elimination of waste and of all but essential uses, substitution 
for shortage items, standardization of types, and control of supply; to 
preserve the morale of our people by making these serious restrictions 
with sympathy and common sense, and by controlling the rapidly rising 
tendency in price. 

EVERYONE AS AN EQUAL 


Great were the sacrifices made by American industry to make these 
policies effective. There was a general and willing cooperation in every 
branch of business. If not set aside completely, profits and the hope 
of profits were, at least, the last consideration. The much-bruited 
swollen war profits of American industry occurred before our entry into 
the war and the institution of the system represented by the War Indus- 
tries Board and other war agencies of our Government. 

There was some delay in taking complete control and it was not 
until March, 1918, that the War Industries Board was given those 
definite powers necessary to administer so great a task. Much con- 
gestion and price inflation had been caused prior to our entry into the 
war by competitive allied buying in our markets, and there was still 
further congestion and inflation due to lack of definite controlling 
authority over governmental buying after our entry. But long before 
the board had real control much was done by willing cooperation of 
great industries with the Government. When we entered the war, 
steel prices had been bid up out of all reason in frantic allied compe- 
tition. For example, in the chaotic spring of 1917, Japan had offered 
as high as 15 cents a pound for ship plates. In discussions between 
the writer and the great steel masters, we agreed on a price of 2.5 
cents a pound for our own Government, and later, after more careful 
study of costs, we fixed 3.25 cents for plates for ourselves and all our 
friends, and proportionate prices in all other classifications. Prices 
for copper and many other nonferrous metals were similarly determined 
by agreement at early dates, on schedules far below those in the open 
market, and wholly by amicable agreement between the board and the 
leaders in the various industries affected. 

But important as all these things were, it was only after March, 
1918, that the organization and control of the board and other war- 
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time administrative units began to integrate cleanly with the vast and 
intricate pattern of American industry, and the gigantic economic 
power of the country to take form as the most facile and forceful 
engine of war that ever appeared on this earth. 

By means of complete control of outshipments and of close relation- 
ships with allied and even neutral governments, there was instituted 
an economic blockade—a close-meshed barrier through which nothing 
could slip to contribute to the military subsistence of the enemy. 

By a system of so-called priorities, fuel, transportation, finance, raw 
material, power, and labor were pooled and rationed on a rule of rela- 
tive essentiality to allied victory and to the stark necessities of our 
civil population, 

A NATION VOLUNTEEBRED 


A scientific and effective price-fixing commission regulated prices of 
basic commodities, checked sharply the threatening inflation, and 
brought order out of chaos in all markets. 

Through a system of commodity committees our overburdened indus- 
trial plants were carefully designated for such uses as seemed most to 
contribute to the winning of the war. These committees consisted of 
the leaders in each commodity grovp of industry meeting with experts 
of the board in the several industria] groupings, officers of the purchas- 
ing bureaus of government, and guardians of civilian interests. They 
allocated facilities, supervised the placing of governmental and allied 
contracts, procured for essential demands priorities in power, labor, 
transportation, and materials, assured the fairness of contract prices 
and expedited production and delivery of every needful thing. They 
erased competition and substituted cooperation, with a result that all 
conflicting industrial elements were welded into a single team—an 
economie integer—the United States of America armed and accoutered 
for economic conflict. 

A nonwar construction section controlled the building industry 
against all deferrable or avoidable consumption of labor, materials, 
equipment, and supplies in nonwar construction. 

A conservation section had charge of every means to eliminate waste 
and to cut off nonessential use. 

The theory of the board's whole policy was that, if shown the way, 
our people would bring any sacrifice and all devotion to the common 
cause. The method was first to procure organization of national in- 
dustry in commodity groupings, and then to deal with the head of each 
group. In practice it was found necessary only to state a particular 
problem—giving and taking suggestions as to how it could be solyed— 
and then to leave it largely to each industrial group—aided and sup- 
ported, of course, by the board's extraordinary powers—to work out its 
own result. Behind all this, of course, there were always such latent 
forces as the right to commandeer, or through the priority system, 
literally to starve or choke an industry to death. But these powers 
were never used and seldom mentioned. It was not necessary. As the 
President had said, “the Nation had volunteered in mass,” and its 
industry was actuated, as were its Armies, not by coercion but by the 
spirit of a vast crusade. 

This transformation of the peacetime industry of a great modern 
nation into an economic menace more terrible than an army with ban- 
ners can not be too strongly emphasized, because the sudden collapse 
of the war completely obscured the effects of it. It was the first his- 
torical instance of complete economic mobilization, and it reared a giant 
of potential menace which I haye always thought was much more clearly 
appraised by the Germans than by any of our allies. The very shadow 
that it cast across the sea had much to do with the enemy collapse. 
Said Hindenburg of America: 

“Her brilliant if pitiless war industry had entered the service of 
patriotism and had not failed it. Under the compulsion of military 
necessity a ruthless autocracy was at work, and, rightly, even in this 
land at the portals of which the Statue of Liberty flashes its lights 
across the sea, They understood war.” 

Corporations and men accepted without whimper conversion of their 
factories to purely war uses which they knew would hamper and might 
ruin them, They undertook contracts which under no ordinary business 
conditions would they even have considered. They gave up their key 
men, pooled their patents, trade secrets, and even their own facilities, 
organizations, and supplies. In brief, they ceased to be competitors in 
order to become integrated parts of the great national war-industrial 
unit which, by the fall of 1918, was beginning to function with deadly 
precision and perfection. 

Indeed, a spontaneous masterpiece of the war was this universal 
cooperation of our whole citizenry. 

Whether it was the small boy gathering peach stones for gas-mask 
charcoal, the girl tending a war garden, the county clerk burning the 
candle at both ends to get off the draft contingents, the Red Cross 
worker, the Liberty loan solicitor—everybody had a part in that war. 
The whole Nation had become a team, and that very fact raised its 
morale to a higher pitch than it has ever been before or since. 

A single incident which should be interpolated here shows the extent 
to which both industry and civil population were willing to go. It 
occurred in the work of the conservation section. 
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Studies showed that much waste or avoidable use of essentials 
accrued from the diversification in type required under normal condi- 
tions by individual fancy and that a reduction in types would release 
important quantities of material. We had already cut the flaps off 
pockets to conserve wool, taken stays out of women’s corsets for the sake 
of steel, and practically stopped the production of so-called pleasure 
automobiles, But the final conclusion of these studies was even more 
drastic. It was, to all intent and purpose, to “ put the civil population 
into cheap but serviceable uniform.” 

We began immediately to prepare to do this. The first industry 
approached was the manufacturers of boots and shoes. Agreements were 
reached limiting types and styles to three classes, A, B, and C, to be 
sold at fair price ranges within each class. Only the limitations of 
time and the coming of the armistice prevented carrying out this pro- 
gram at every useful angle. With the exhaustion of inventories and 
wardrobes, our people would gradually have emerged in uniform garb— 
the same for rich man, poor man, beggar man, or thief. If any nation 
ever did a thing like that, I have never seen a record of the attempt. 

In November, 1918, these methods were becoming effective beyond our 
hopes. The War Industries Board was in control of its fieid. The 
stream of raw materials was pouring forth into fully controlled channels 
accurately calculated for the greatest military economic effect. The 
control of storage and transportation had proceeded to a point where 
clear currents of uninterrupted flow of finished materials to seaboard 
seemed assured. The submarine menace was being abated and the 
almost daily splashing of ships from a thousand new ways into the 
ocean made transportation of men and things to Europe more certain. 

We neglected our allies in nothing. We took no step without consul- 
tation and agreement with them. We appropriated nothing to our own 
uses without providing on a like basis for theirs. When we fixed prices 
they were the same for our allies, our Government, and our public. Con- 
trol of steel prices alone has been estimated to have saved our Govern- 
ment and the Allies $3,000,000,000. When we saw our friends flounder- 
ing for sources of supply we took their needs in hand and allocated them 
with our own. The price shared with them for our farmers’ wheat was 
less than some of our friends allowed their own peasants. We not only 
gave them all we had to give but we furnished them the money to pay 
for it. 

WHO WON THE WAR? 


No other nation did these things in this comprehensive fashion. Even 
after four years of war, neither Allied nor Central Powers had reached 
any such stride as we had attained at its close. Even the vaunted 
German efficiency and proprietorship of the nation-in-arms idea had not 
achieved any such economic organization as was almost perfected here. 
Great Britain accepted conscription only late, and very warily. The uni- 
versal service laws of Germany and France did not contemplate selection 
of men for industry as well as arms. As we well knew, so complete a 
metamorphosis of “every resource of men, money, and material” from 
a community of peace to an instrument of war was not certainly neces- 
sary. The productive capacity built up in Britain and France to support 
a much larger man power than, by 1918, they were able to maintain was 
being released, and except in a few instances we could have utilized 
these facilities and, by sending raw materials and perhaps labor abroad, 
avoided a vast disruption of our own economic pattern and left our 
country in a most advantageous postwar status. Though we also used 
their facilities as fast as they were released, we declined this easy re- 
liance upon them because it threatened to skim too thin the margin of 
safety against a possible German invasion of allied industrial areas. 
Our policy was to leave nothing undone to insure victory, and we fol- 
lowed that policy regardless of present cost or future vantage. 

One might proceed for thousands of pages with this factual catalogue. 
There is enough here to picture a nation of 110,000,000 people literally 
converting itself within the space of 18 months into a compact organi- 
zation for war with an effect which, though lost to sight by reason of the 
sudden failure of the Central Powers, constituted a more menacing dis- 
play of defensive strength than the world has ever seen. 

“ Who won the war?” is a foolish question never more appropriately 
answered than by our returning doughboys: The M. P.'s won the 
war.“ As bitterness recedes with the years, we can say with sincerity 
that no people ever put up a braver fight against overwhelming odds 
than our late enemies, No people ever defended more valiantly or 
endured more faithfully than the Allies. The long, ruinous period of 
bloody attrition came before we were a belligerent. Criticism that we 
did not fight sooner is gratuitous and unwarranted. This country does 
not make war. It accepts it only when there is no remaining alterna- 
tive. We learned by the mistakes of both friend and foe, and found an 
enemy worn by three years of conflict. 

The end came before we were called upon to contribute blood in the 
measure of our associates. It would be an unfair and invidious dis- 
tinction to attempt to say which of all these incidents of war con- 
tributed most to allied victory. But it is not so difficult to say that 
without Britain or France or America there could haye been no victory. 
No one will appear with temerity to deny us a place in that trio. We 
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began to move to war with everything we had at the very instant of 
our declaration, If anything more than we did could have been done, 
I have never been able to conceive what it was; and I have heard 
nothing to suggest a step taken. too late, not taken at all, or taken 
with too little resolution, foresight, or courage. I think we might even 
claim a further distinction without offending anyone. In view of our 
tremendous concentration of force for a 1919 campaign there can scarcely 
be room for doubt of the assertion that no power on earth could have 
withstood the shock of men and metal that were being mobilized to 
throw against the western front. American men, material, money, and 
morale had made defeat impossible and victory certain. 

I have yet to hear a participant from any nation boasting about the 
war, and there is no boast in these assertions. They are a recitation 
of facts—some not well known, some obscured—the meaning of the col- 
lective array of which I have never seen defined. They are marshaled 
here in the hope that to our critics they may give a better and, perhaps, 
a more sympathetic understanding, to our self-constituted apologists 
some suggestion of their own fatuity, and to the generality of us com- 
fort and confidence that America did her part beyond fear of any 
criticism or need for any apology. She assumed literally an unlimited 
burden, She made her hagard in such fashion that, had she lost all 
that she ventured, she could never have suggested to any nation an 
assumption of her load, or any part of it. 


PHYSICAL HAZARDS OF CAPITOL AND WHITE HOUSE 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I ask- unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp an article on the physical hazards 
of the Capitol and White House. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Weekly Underwriter and the Insurance Press of January 
18, 1930] 
PHYSICAL HAZARDS or CAPITOL, WHITE HOUSE—LATTER MUCH LIKE ANY 
LARGE RESIDENCE; CAPITOL Hovses MANY OCCUPANCIES; DOME OF 
CAST-IRON PLATES 


(By William H. Rodda, chief engineer, Underwriters’ Association, 
District of Columbia) 

The recent fires which occurred in the executive office section of the 
White House and in the Capitol make the construction of these build- 
ings of more than usual interest. The White House proper is essen- 
tially a large dwelling, located about a mile and a half from the Capitol. 
It is two stories and basement in height and of ordinary construction. 
When the roof was rebuilt about two years ago some steel and concrete 
work was put in the top story and roof, but the floors remain as origi- 
nally constructed—of wood. Walls are of brick. Interior construction 
is very much the same as any large residence and the hazards are also 
similar. The possible additional hazard because of large numbers of 
people coming in and out is probably offset by the greater care taken 
and the continual presence of guards. 

About 150 feet from the White House and connected to it by a pas- 
sageway with an open side is the Executive office building where the 
fire of December 24, 1929, occurred. ‘This building is one story, base- 
ment, and attic in height, about 85 feet by 100 feet in size, and of 
brick and wood joist construction throughout. Interior finish is metal 
lath and plaster, and partitions are of metal lath on wood studs. Heat 
is supplied from an outside building, but there are also some open 
fireplaces. 

A wooden stud in contact with a fireplace having a 4-inch wall was 
responsible for the Christmas Eve fire. The fire worked its way 
through the partitions and finally into the attic, where it had to be 
fought through holes cut in the roof. The attic was pretty well 
destroyed, but the damage on the basement and first floor was mostly 
from water. 

The building was occupied in the basement as offices and general files 
for the clerks connected. with presidential business. The first floor was 
occupied by a reception hall, the President's private office, and the offices 
of the President's private secretaries. The attic housed a large quan- 
tity of old documents and pamphlets on wood shelves. It was these 
pamphlets on wood shelves that made the fire very stubborn and diffi- 
cult for the fire department to get at. The White House proper, 
however, was in no danger of damage at any time. 


THE CAPITOL BUILDING 


The United States Capitol Building is a much different proposition 
from the White House. It is much larger, having a ground-floor area 
of nearly 190,000 square feet, is three stories, attic, and basement in 
height, and houses many different occupancies. The general type of 
construction is that of many years ago with heavy brick bearing walls 
sometimes 55 or 60 inches in thickness at the bottom. The floors are 
heavy brick arches with concrete above. Interior partitions are mainly 
the brick bearing walls. There is surprisingly little steel work in the 
floor construction. The roof, however, is largely metal-covered concrete 
on unprotected steel I beams, ‘There is a very pecullar construction 
forming about one-fourth of the roof. It consists of corrugated iron 
sheets on unprotected steel I beams, Each I beam has a strip of wood 
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bolted to each side of the web between the flanges. The reason for this 
is not apparent. In some places there is wood lath and plaster under 
this iron-and-steel roof. The dome is of cast-iron plates and columns, 
held by steel truss work to some extent, all carried at the roof level on 
the bearing brick walls. There are numerous interior stairways of iron 
and. marble, elevators inclosed only in iron grill work, well holes, and 
interior courts in all sections of the building. The occupancy is 
interesting and varied. 

The basement extends out under the sidewalk, making it almost double 
the size of the ground floor. Heat is supplied from a central plant, sev- 
eral hundred feet distant, so there are no boilers. Tunnels lead from 
the Capitol to the House and Senate Office Buildings some distance 
away. There is also a book carrier tunnel to the Library of Congress 
building. In the basement is a power woodworking shop with eight or 
nine power machines and three or four bands; a machine shop with 
four to seven hands, two kitchens, trash room, and large areas of gen- 
eral storage of every conceivable thing from documents to lumber and 
building equipment. 

The ground or first floor bas numerous offices, two restaurants, three 
barber shops, and telegraph offices, The second or main floor has the 
auditoriums for the Senate, House of Representatives, and Supreme 
Court, large halls and exhibition spaces, offices, the Congressional L1- 
brary office, and some file rooms. The third or gallery floor has the 
auditorium galleries, more offices, Supreme Court library and file room, 
and the Senate library of about 80,000 voumes. The attic in some sec- 
tions is unoceupied except for ventilation machinery. Other sections 
are used for the storage of documents. The fire of January 3, 1930, 
occurred in an artist’s studio located inside one of these document 
storage rooms. The fire was confined to the studio and the total damage 
including portraits destroyed probably will not exceed $7,500. 


SERIOUS FIRE POSSIBLE 


It is worth noting that while the building can probably be classed as 
fire resisting in spite of the large amounts of unprotected metal in the 
roof and dome, a serious fire is very possible because there are no fire 
divisions, and there is considerable combustible material stored and used 
in the building. Document storage is extensive, partly on open wood 
shelving and partly in sheet steel cases of the ordinary office type. Pro- 
tective devices consist of a fair equipment of hand extinguishers and 
inside standpipes supplied by fire department connections, The recent 
small fire serves to emphasize the possibilities of a serious fire involving 
records of -extreme value. Many of those stored on open wood shelves 
are not replaceable, and it is only good fortune that has saved them 
from destruction. 

Notge.—There seems to be an impression among people not familiar 
with Washington that both the fire of December 24, 1929, and that of 
January 3, 1930, occurred in the same building. This is not the case. 
The first occurred in a building on the White House grounds occupied by 
the President and his immediate secretaries and clerks. It did not in- 
volve the President's residence near by. The second fire occurred in the 
United States Capitol Building a mile and a half from the White House. 
An article on the subject might do well to correct this impression. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR TREASURY AND POST OFFICE DEPARTMENTS 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the Treasury and Post Office Departments appropriation bill. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 8531) making appropriations for 
the Treasury and Post Office Departments for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1931, and for other purposes, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending amendment will be 
stated. 

The Cuisr CLERK. On page 80, line 21, it is proposed to strike 
out the proviso. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, on yesterday, during the discus- 
sion of the appropriation bill, the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
BLAINE] made some statements in connection with the St. Paul 
incident which appeared to me to present a very serious situa- 
tion. I listened throughout the entire debate; and the Senator 
from Wisconsin made some statements that I thought very un- 
fortunate, that appear like innuendoes. 

On page 6709 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD I find these words, 
which impressed me when they were uttered: 

I want to say, Mr. President, that every record in this case, every 
fact in this case, earmarks the Post Office Department with a knowledge 
of the fraud, with the knowledge of the corruption, if not actual par- 
ticipation therein. 

That is a very serious statement. 

On the next page I find this statement, which I heard the 
Senator make: 

This report was in the files of the Post Office Department, which I 
obtained under subpena not against the Post Oflce Department but 
against a Member of the other House who had possession of that file, 
and who was threatened by the Attorney General's Department that a 
secret-service agent of that department would take possession of those 
files, 
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delivered. I made some investigation. I never have had the 
habit, I never have engaged in the practice, of questioning any 
utterance made by any Senator unless I had the facts at hand. 
These statements in the discussion yesterday, participated in 
pretty generally, were, I thought, rather caustic; and it seemed 
to me that if we were to make the interpretation which the 
public would get from the plain meaning of the words that were 
used, we should have to come to the conclusion that the Post 
Office Department was participating in a fraud, knowingly so, 
and that the files in question were being held for some reason 
so that a Senator would not be able to get possession of them. 

In another statement reference is made to suppressing the 
facts, or burying them, which would be argument along exactly 
the same line. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. FESS. Will the Senator please wait a moment? 

Mr. McKBLLAR. Certainly. 

Mr. FESS. Then I note on page 6713 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, in the second column, this statement: 


Mr. President, if the Senate adopts the resolution which I submitted 
this morning, no doubt some of those bonds will be traced to the 
Toledo Trust Co., in which, I am informed, the Postmaster General is 
or was a director, 


The plain meaning of these statements is that there has been 
some corrupt influence on the part of the Post Office Depart- 
ment; and here is an insinuation that there may be some profit 
thut is to be participated in by the present Postmaster General. 

Knowing the present Postmaster General as I do, and having 
known him for 30 years, I felt at the time that I ought to 
rise in my place and protest against that statement, but not 
desiring to enter into any controversy without haying the 
facts at hand I though it might be possible that where invest- 
ment bankers representing a chain of at least 60 cities, includ- 
ing the Twin Cities, were distributing bonds, Toledo being a 
city on the lake, in all probability some of the bonds issued 
in St. Paul would find their lodgment in a Toledo bank. That 
would not be a far-fetched conclusion at all. In other words, 
it might be the most likely thing. Consequently, I paid no 
further attention to the matter other than to consult with the 
Postmaster General after the debate was over. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think the Senator is quite 
correct in his effort to exonerate the present Postmaster General 
for any responsibility in this leasing system. Is it not a fact that 
the practice of asking private interests to purchase locations 
and erect buildings to be used for postal services originated 
some years ago, under a different administration from the 
present one? 

Mr. FESS. Yes; that is a fact. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. If I recall correctly, the 
practice developed some 8 or 10 years ago, when I was a 
member of the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. I 
strenuously objected to the system of going outside, inviting pri- 
vate interests to purchase a location and erect a building, with 
the understanding that the Government would make a lease for 
a term of years which would repay in interest the capital 
invested. I then foresaw the evil consequences of such a sys- 
tem. I could not understand why a government with the 
wealth, with the security, with the permanency of our Gov- 
ernment, should undertake such a policy. Indeed, the most 
prominent case called to our attention was the completing of 
a post-office site in the city of New York by private interests, 
to be leased by the Government of the United States for postal 
services. If my memory serves me correctly, a building was to 
be erected over the tracks of the Pennsylvania Railroad at the 
Pennsylvania Railroad station in New York. 

I then sought to influence the members of the committee 
against such a policy. I could not see that anything would 
come out of it except favoritism, graft, and suspicion. Years 
have passed by and that is just what we have here now. The 
whole business is clouked with a suspicion that private inter- 
ests have gotten the ear of Government officials and have been 
able to go through the country purchasing locations, erecting 
buildings, and making contracts smacking of favoritism to cer- 
tain interests. I fear, from the rumors that have come to me, 
that there may be disclosed some very shocking and frightful 
conditions as a result of that system. 

What I rose to say, and to join with the Senator from Ohio 
in saying, was that in my judgment the present Postmaster 
General is free from any criticism along that line. I personally 
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believe that the procedure was born in the administration which 
has already become notorious for its association with corrup- 
tion, and has continued from that time on unabated. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, my only reason for rising at this 
time was to give the facts. I wanted to present the conditions 
as they are, because the statements yesterday were, I think, 
very unfortunate. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Does the Senator yield to the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee? 

Mr. FESS. In just a moment. I do not desire to criticize 
anyone, but I wouid like to be privileged to suggest a caution 
that we do not take advantage of senatorial immunity to make 
statements, which if true, would be unfortunate, and if not true, 
equally unfortunate. 

For that reason I sought the facts in the case, and I want to 
give them to the Senate without interruption now. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, before the Senator starts 
with that will he not yield? 

Mr. FESS. If the Senator will not take too much time; I 
want to get the facts before the Senate. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I want to ask a question. Outside of the 
particular statements to which the Senator has just called 
attention, when, after this contract was made with a eancelable 
provision in it, an attorney was selected by those in St. Paul 
who owned the building, and they sent that attorney down here 
to get the cancelable provision taken out of the contract, and he 
secured for the trifling reduction of $775 a year ont of $120,755, 
and then went back home and issued $400,000 of bonds on the 
basis of getting that cancelable provision out, did not that raise 
at least a suspicion in the Senator’s mind that there was some- 
thing peculiar about the transaction between that man and 
the Post Office Department here? 

Mr. FESS. That might be a basis for inyestigation of the 
facts. I would not want to make the bald statement, without 
knowing the facts, that that indicated any criminal neglect, as 
was suggested. I want to know all the facts before I make such 
statements, 

Now, Mr. President, I desire not to be interrupted until I give 
these facts, and I will call the attention of the Senator from 
Massachusetts to then. 


In the month of October, 1920, during the term of office of Post- 
master General Burleson, Otto N. Raths, postmaster at St. Paul at 
that time, appointed by President Wilson in 1915, interested J. P. 
Cowing in submitting a proposal to the Post Office Department for the 
lease of a postal station at St. Paul. 

On January 27, 1921, Postmaster General Burleson’s first assistant, 
John C. Koons, accepted a proposal of Cowing, Kulp, et al., for a lease 
of a building to be constructed by lessors on a parcel of ground opposite 
the Union Station at St. Paul for a period of 20 years from the date of 
the completion and occupancy of the building at $120,775 per annum. 


It was stated here that that property was worth only $300,000, 
and that the rental payment was to be $120,000. That seems 
to me inordinate, and it does seem to be a subject of criticism ; 
but I want the Senators to realize that if that is subject to 
criticism, it is the criticism of the administration of President 
Wilson. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no. 

Mr. FESS. Oh, yes. It was accepted on January 27, 1921, 
and Harding was not inaugurated until March 4, 1921, and 
these terms are written in the contract. If it is subject to 
criticism—and it would appear to me that does not seem to be 
a rational figure—the criticism attaches to the administration 
of which the Senator from Tennessee was a part. 

I am not here to make any open charge that there is any- 
thing criminal about it from neglect or otherwise, for I do not 
know the facts; but I do want these facts to be understood. 

On completion of the building April 8, 1922, the lease agreed upon 
was executed by Postmaster General Will H. Hays. 


That was a little over one year after Hays had assumed 
office. 

December 11, 1924— 

Two years after 
Postmaster General Harry S. New accepted a proposal for a new 
lease on the same premises, the lease being executed March 11, 1925. 

March 7, 1928, the Federal grand jury at St. Paul, in a letter ad- 
dressed to Hon. John B. Sanborn, judge of the United States district 
court, expressed the belief that the lease in question was tainted with 
fraud and corruption. 

Now, I want this to be noticed: 


Immediately, at the direction of Postmaster General New, further 
payment of rent under the provisions of the lease was stopped and no 
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payments have been made to lessors by the Post Office Department 
since February 29, 1928. 

Subsequently the lessors began an action in the United States Court 
of Claims to collect the unpaid rent. The entire file relating to the 
leases in question was thereupon turned over to the Department of 
Justice to be used in the defense of the lawsuit referred to. 


It was stated yesterday that it was difficult for a Senator to 
secure these files, that he had to get a subpœna to get them, 
and the implications were that the Post Office Department did 
not want to give them up. The facts are that the Post Office 
Department did not have the file, but it had been referred to 
the Department of Justice; and I understand that a Congress- 
man interested in the matter had secured it from the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 

I have here the language of Postmaster General Brown to me, 
speaking in the first person. I know every man here is fair and 
wants to get the facts. Says Postmaster General Brown: 


I bave never seen nor had access to the file during my term of office. 
1 am informed that most of the time it has been at the Department 
of Justice, but that recently it has been in possession of Congressman 
Maas, of Minnesota. During my term of office the leases in question 
have not been recognized by the Post Office Department in any particu- 
lar. The only connection I have had with the controversy has been 
to direct an investigation to ascertain whether, in view of the charges 
made that the building is unsound, postal employees could safely work 
therein. 

Since March 4, 1929, the Department of Justice has at all times had 
the matter in hand and has been taking appropriate steps to terminate 
the lease. 


I asked the Postmaster General to read the record in refer- 
ence to the inference that a bank of which he was a director 
had some of these bonds, evidently with the insinuation that the 
Postmaster General had something to do with it. He states: 


I am informed by the president of the Toledo Trust Co., of which I 
am a director, that that institution has never owned or held as trustee 
or custodian any mortgage bonds on the postal station in question, or 
any other postal station leased to the Post Office Department by Jacob 
Kulp and his associates. 


I think it is extremely unfair and hardly ever to be excused 
for anyone in this Chamber, protected by the immunity of his 
office, to make a suggestion that would indicate that an officer 
in charge of a governmental department is interested through 
his bank-holding issues of bonds in the company that is now in 
question. That is an unfortunate statement to be made when 
there is no foundation for it at all. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. BLAINE. Is the Senator now reading from a statement 
the remarks he just made? 

Mr. FESS. No; those were my own words. 

Mr. BLAINE. May I call the Senator’s attention to the fact 
that the statement that is now being read by him with reference 
to bonds that have been sold on the post-office leasehold has 
reference only to one station? I was making no charge with 
respect to the one station. 

Mr. FESS. The Senator misunderstood me. 

Mr. BLAINE. I was engaging in a discussion of the general 
situation, and the statement does not deny what I charged yes- 
terday on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. FESS. I will read it again: 


I am informed by the president of the Toledo Trust Co., of which I 
am a director, that that institution has never owned or held as trustee 
or custodian any mortgage bonds on the postal station in question or 
any other postal station leased to the Post Of'ce Department by Jacob 
Kulp and his associates. 


That is as broad as the field. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Wisconsin has introduced a 
resolution asking for an investigation. I think, in view of what 
has been stated here, that it would be a proper thing to have 
such an investigation. In that connection the Postmaster Gen- 
eral said: 

I welcome an investigation of all leases executed by me as Postmaster 
General. 


So far as I am concerned, I am going to favor the investiga- 
tion in order that the facts may be brought out. What I am 
deeply impressed with—and because a personal friend is involved 
I am considerably hurt—is the suggestion that the Postmaster 
General or the President of the United States would be a party 
to anything as seemingly irregular as has been alleged here, 
Although I do not know any of the facts, I am ready to vote for 
an investigation to get all the facts. 
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It seemed to me that as a matter of fairness this statement 
should be made at this time. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Vanpensera in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Ohio yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr, FESS. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I have been very much Interested in what 
the Senator said about making charges on the floor of the Senate 
that are not substantiated in fact. In view of that statement, 
does the Senator from Ohio think it quite fair to try to lay the 
blame for this situation upon the administration of Postmaster 
General Burleson? 

Mr. FESS. I was afraid some one would get that reaction, 
I stated distinctly that I do not charge the administration with 
anything irregular because I do not have the facts. All I stated 
was that this lease was made by Mr. Burleson. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I beg the Senator’s pardon. The Senator’s 
8 statement shows that the lease was not made until April, 

Mr. FESS. Oh, yes; the lease was accepted January, 1921. 

Mr. McKELLAR. But when was the contract actually signed 
and who signed it? Did Mr. Burleson sign it or did Mr. Will 
Hays sign it? 

Mr. FESS. On January 27, 1921, Postmaster General Burle- 
son’s first assistant, John C. Koons, accepted a proposal of 
Cowing, Kulp, and others, for a lease of a building to be con- 
structed by lessors on a parcel of ground opposite the Union 
Station at St. Paul for a period of 20 years from the date of 
the completion and occupancy of the building, at $120,775 per 
annum. On completion of the building, April 8, 1922, the lease 
agreed upon was executed by Postmaster General Will H. Hays. 
That was after the building was completed. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Then it was not done by Mr. Burleson. 
Negotiations were started, as the Senator said, but the contract, 
as the Senator knows and as everybody knows, was signed by 
Will Hays. There was not any contract between the Govern- 
ment and this concern until it was signed by Postmaster General 
Hays. He was the only man who could act in the premises. 

Mr. FESS. The Senator now is finding fault with Postinaster 
General Hays because he did not repudiate the contract of the 
Senator's own administration. That is all there is to it. We 
presently would have been subject to criticism on a political 
basis if we had said, “ Here is a contract offered and completed 
by the former administration, but we will not go through with 
it.” The Republican administration did not pursue that course. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I have not gone into the 
facts with reference to the case in detail. I have listened to 
the debate, and I would not have made any remarks on the 
subject except for the statement of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Fess]. The Senator from Texas is not prepared to say there 
has been any wrongdoing in this matter. 

Mr. FESS. Neither am I. 

Mr. CONNALLY. But the Senator from Ohio seeks to make 
the whole matter, whether it is wrong or whether it is right, 
retroactive to the administration of Postmaster General Bur- 
leson. Some facts have been cited by the Senator himself. I 
do not know what authority he has for making the statement, 
but I suppose the records of the Post Office Department with 
reference to the first negotiations in December, 1920. I suppose 
the statement of the Senator was compiled from information 
furnished by the Post Office Department. A 

Mr. FESS. From the records. I asked for the facts. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Was there a written proposal and a writ- 
ten acceptance in December, 1920, in the matter the Senator 
mentions? 

Mr. FESS. I suppose it was the usual order, whatever order 
the Postmaster General has. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I thought the Senator just said that the 
department advised him about it. 

Mr. FESS. It scarcely behooves the Senator from Texas to 
undertake to minimize the facts of record. The truth about the 
matter is that this thing was done during President Wilson’s 
administration and nobody denies it. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I am prepared to accept that, as far as the 
facts support it. 

Mr. FESS. That is what I meant to say. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I want to cite the conduct of the Senator 
from Ohio in coming here now and making the charge that the 
blame is attachable to the administration of Postmaster General 
Burleson. 

Mr. FESS. I did not say that. 

Mr. CONNALLY. If there is any blame—— 

Mr. FESS. I said the whole thing was started in his time. 
I do not know that there is any blame. I made no charge. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I accept the Senator’s statement, but the 
Senator even now does not know whether the statement he 
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makes with reference to it having been initiated in December, 
1920, is supported by documentary evidence or whether it is 
merely a statement which the department has made to him. I 
submit that the Senator from Ohio is violating the very rule 
that he invoked here when he first took the floor in saying that 
statements which could not be supported and substantiated 
ought not to be uttered on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. FESS. Does the Senator deny the statement I have 
made? 

Mr. CONNALLY. No; I do not deny it, because I am not in 
possession of all of the facts; but I want to show that the 
Senator himself is not prepared to state upon what basis his 
charges are founded. I asked the Senator if there is any docu- 
mentary proof, and he said he presumed it was handled accord- 
ing to the usual custom in the department. 

Mr. FESS. If the Senator would make an inquiry of the 
head of the department for the information, and the information 
came to him from the head of the department, would he ques- 
tion the accuracy of it? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I am not questioning the accuracy of the 
Senator’s statement. 

Mr. FESS. I had not thought it worth while to go back and 
verify the facts as stated to me by the department. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Certainly. The Senator from Ohio prob- 
ably is going more deeply into the subject than some other 
Senators. The point I want to make is that I am not charging 
that the present Postmaster General is at fault. Personally I 
think very highly of the present Postmaster General. But even 
under the statements of the Senator from Ohio, which tend to 
reflect upon Postmaster General Burleson, what are the facts? 

In December, 1920, evidently there was a need for additional 
postal facilities at St. Paul. What did the Postmaster General 
do? The sum and substance of the Senator's charges are that 
the Postmaster General initiated a movement to get added facili- 
ties and that in the January following the Assistant Postmaster 
General accepted the proposal. I do not know whether in writ- 
ing or by word of mouth or by what means, but he accepted the 
proposal; that thereafter the building was finished, and when it 
was finished the then Postmaster General, Mr. Hays, in 1922 
actually signed the contract. Mr, Burleson in 1920 could not 
have known whether the building was going to be worth 
$1,000,000 or $300,000 when finally completed. 

Mr, FESS. The Senator has the figures wrong. The lease 
terms were $120,775 annual rental, fixed by Mr. Burleson. I 
said the only question that looked to me irregular was that 
it was stated that the property was worth only $300,000. It 
seems to me that is a pretty high rental, for at least I assumed 
that the rental would be based, of course, upon the value of the 
building, and a building to bring that rental should cost a great 
deal more money. I want the Senator from Texas to know that 
I am not making any charges that there was anything criminal 
about the matter or anything in the nature of criminal negli- 
gence. It has been so charged, and I was merely mentioning 
when the thing started. That was all. 

Mr. CONNALLY, Let me suggest to the Senator from Ohio 
that the facts are that there was no contract signed and no 
binding obligation upon the Government executed until 1922. 

Mr. FESS. The proposal was made and accepted. There is 
the contract. 

Mr. CONNALLY. There was no contract signed until 1922. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas yield 
to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I will yield to the Senator from Wisconsin 
in just a moment, 

At that time the building was finished. It was then the duty 
of the Post Office Department to determine whether the building 
was adequate and whether or not it complied with the speci- 
fications and requirements of the Post Office Department. There 
was no compulsion whatever upon Mr. Hays or anybody else to 
accept any deal if there was anything wrong with it or if it was 
an unconscionable contract or if it involved a compensation 
which was unwarranted by the facts. It was the duty of Mr. 
Hays and the then administration to repudiate the acts of Mr. 
Burleson if Mr. Burleson had done anything wrong. 

The Senator from Ohio was in Congress during the adminis- 
tration of Mr. Burleson. Whatever he may say about Mr. 
Burleson, or whatever those who were wont to criticize him 
may say, there was never at any time, so far as I know, any 
charge or any suspicion that Postmaster General Burleson was 
not administering the affairs of the Post Office Department in 
the interest of the Government and with an eye to the eco- 
nomical administration of the department. One of the charges 
made against General Burleson was that he was too economical; 
that he was too careful with the Government’s funds and the 
Government's money. 
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Mr. McKELLAR and Mr. FESS addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I shall yield first to the Senator from Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I call the Senator’s attention to this re- 
markable fact about General Burleson’s administration. I had 
occasion to look it up some time ago. During the entire history 
of the Government, and eyen before it began under the leader- 
ship of the great man from Pennsylvania, Benjamin Franklin, 
there were in the history of the Government but 15 years when 
the Post Office Department showed a profit. and 6 of those 15 
years were under the administration of Mr. Burleson. 

Mr. BLAINE and Mr. FESS addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas yield; 
and if so, to whom? 

Mr. CONNALLY, I yield first to the Senator from Wisconsin 
and then I shall yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. BLAINE. Supplementary to what the Senator has just 
said regarding the acceptance of this property and the entering 
into a lease on April 8, 1922, I know the Senator will appreciate 
the fact that at that time, when completed, the building was 
not according to specifications; it was not built as the original 
contract provided it should be built; it did not comply with the 
preliminary agreement entered into by Postmaster General Bur- 
leson. I thought the Senate ought to know that fact, and, if 
it be necessary, in order to convince the distinguished Senator 
from Ohio I shall present the official record. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas yield 
to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I shall yield in just a moment. I thank 
the Senator from Wisconsin for injecting those observations 
into the Rwcorp at this time. I was trying to point out a mo- 
ment ago that it was the duty of the Postmaster General in 1922 
when he came to execute the contract to ascertain the facts, 
just as the Senator from Wisconsin has pointed out; and if the 
specifications were not complied with, and if the proposals were 
not in accordance with the original acceptance, then it was the 
duty of the then Postmaster General to reject the contract rather 
than to come in here and say that to have done so would have 
been regarded as a repudiation of the administration of Mr. 
Burleson on political grounds. 

Mr, GLENN, Mr, President, will the Senator from Texas 
yield to me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas yield 
to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. GLENN. I am somewhat puzzled to understand the real 
facts about this situation. I understood the Senator from 
Texas to state two or three times that Postmaster General 
Burleson had entered into no contract. Now I understand the 
Senator from Wisconsin to say that the building as completed 
was not in accordance with the contract entered into by Post- 
master General Burleson. I am wondering whether or not the 
Senator from Wisconsin can clarify that difference, the Sena- 
tor from Texas taking the position that Postmaster General 
Burleson entered into no contract, and the Senator from Wis- 
consin taking the position that the building was not in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the contract entered into by Post- 
master General Burleson. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, will the Senator from Texas 
yield to me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas yield 
further? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. BLAINE. I think there is some little confusion, due to 
the fact that there is too eager desire to take exceptions to 
mere technicalities. Mr. Burleson entered into a preliminary 
agreement for a lease of this building. Then, there were certain 
specifications made for the building, as the Government re- 
quired. If I said there was an agreement as to that, I might 
have been technically mistaken in that respect; but there were 
specifications according to which the building was to be con- 
structed. 

Mr. GLENN. And the Government was to lease at this price? 

Mr. BLAINE. I am not certain just how the Federal Gov- 
ernment operated. I assume that there is a department in the 
Federal Government, or that there was at that time, which 
drew specifications, and all that sort of thing, and the con- 
tractor and the lessor knew what those specifications were. 
Whether that was, in fact, by way of contract or merely by 
way of operation of law, I am not prepared to say; but I am 
prepared to say that the preliminary agreement entered into by 
Mr. Burleson related to the amount of rental to be paid; and I 
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am also prepared to say that the building when completed did 
not meet the specifications as required by the Government. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I thank the Senator from 
Wisconsin; I do not care to discuss this matter further, except 
to say that in December, 1920, when Mr. Burleson entered into 
whatever negotiations he did enter into with reference to this 
matter he then knew, of course, that he would go out of office 
in the following March; he knew then that this agreement would 
have to carry oyer into the next administration. Not one dollar 
of rental was paid by Mr. Burleson under the arrangement, 
whatever if was; not one advantage passed to him or to any of 
his friends, so far as I know, and so far as appears from the 
record. From 1922 until 1930 eight years have passed. If that 
transaction was wrong in April, 1922, it has been wrong ever 
since; it has been wrong for eight years. -I make no charge 
against the present Postmaster General; I am sure he is not at 
fault, so far as the facts that have been brought to my attention 
are concerned, but preceding Postmasters General, if there be 
any fault, are the ones who are guilty of wrongdoing in this 
respect; and I merely rose to Sa 

Mr. KHAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I shall yield in just a moment. I rose 
merely to undertake, in my own way, to vindicate the record of 
General Burleson, who is 2,000 miles away, who really needs 
no defense, because his record as Postmaster General, as has 
been so well pointed out by the senior Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. MCKELLAR], is one, when compared to that of other Post- 
masters General, which casts upon hinr and his administration 
very great distinction. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas yield 
to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. McCKELLAR. There will not be any trouble about getting 
the exact facts as to who is responsible for this contract. Such 
contracts are made by the First Assistant Postmaster General, 
as we all know. It happens that Mr. John C. Koons, who was 
First Assistant Postmaster General in the closing days of the 
Wilson administration, lives in this city. I have just telephoned 
to his office but find that he is out of the city to-day. He will be 
here to-morrow and I have no doubt that the facts can be ascer- 
tained. If they can not be ascertained before that time, I am 
determined that they shall be ascertained when the resolution 
of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. BLAINE] shall be considered. 
I do not believe that the Burleson administration had one 
earthly thing to do with this infamous contract which has been 
discussed here. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas yield 
to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield to the Senator, if he desires me to 
do so. 

Mr. KEAN. The only remark I wish to make is that the 
Senator from Texas fails to realize that for more than three 
years the Government of the United States has not paid any 
rental for this post office. So when he talks about eight years 
having elapsed he has got to subtract those three years. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I gladly subtract three years, because a 
great deal can always be subtracted and still there will be 
plenty left, 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I desire briefly to discuss the 
three exceptions which the Senator from Ohio took from my 
remarks, and I, indeed, would be very happy if the Senator from 
Ohio would remain while I discuss those three exceptions. 

Mr. FESS and Mr. HEFLIN addressed the Chair. 

Mr. BLAINE. I have the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McCulloch in the chair). 
The Senator from Wisconsin has the floor. 

Mr. FESS. Will the Senator yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. On behalf of the junior Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. GLENN], who was called from the Chamber on business, I 
ask unanimous consent to have inserted in the Recorp at this 
point a telegram and a letter on the subject now under consid- 
eration by the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The telegram and letter are as follows: 


CHICAGO, ILL., April 8, 1930. 
Oris F. GLENN, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. 0.: 

In order protect rights hundreds widely scattered and innocent hold- 
ers commercial station postal bonds, we believe any legislative action 
caused by the Government to legislate relative to the lease or the rental 
thereunder is entirely unjustifiable. It would appear that the Gov- 
ernment is employing various methods to acquire this property and is 
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making a serious mistake in attempting to ctte in its own defense what 
it claims is its own negligence and assume, as it does, that the lease 
rental was excessive, which, of course, can not be taken for granted and 
certainly is not admitted. The efforts on the part of certain Congress- 
men and Senators to cancel or reduce the appropriation for rent under 
the existing lease ts an attempt to destroy by legislation a lease which 
was contracted in good faith, and the public purchased the securities on 
this same understanding. Certainly the Government should have no 
rights accrue to it where it was a party to the lease that would not 
accrue to an individual. We respectfully urge that the Post Office ap- 
propriation bill be passed as recommended by the Post Office Depart- 
ment, including commercial station appropriation, and let the matter 
proceed in regular manner in the courts. Believe this matter comes up 
to-day. 
CHICAGO TITLE & Trust Co., 
Trustee Commercial Station Firat Mortgage Bonds, 


GENERAL DELIVERY, 
Paris, III., April 8, 1930. 
United States Senator OTIS GLENN, 
Washington, D. O. 

Dsar Mr. Senator: I wish to call your attention to the fact that on 
March 6, 1925, I purchased $6,000 (par value) Commercial Station 
Post Office (Inc.), of St. Paul, Minn., first-mortgage 6 per cent sinking 
fund gold bonds, dated January 15, 1925; due July 15, 1941; relying on 
the good faith of the Government in carrying out the provisions of its 
lease on the property, which lease is part of the security of the bonds. 

I shall continue to look to our Government with the expectation that 
the proper departments will take no steps whatsoever to destroy the 
value of these securities. I trust you will give this matter due consid- 
eration, to prevent the bondholders being victimized. 

Very truly, 
ZELLA Jones (widow). 


Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Recorp a telegram on the subject 
under discussion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The communication is as follows: 


BALTIMORE, MD., April 7, 1930. 
Senator PHILLIPS LEE GoLpsBoRoUGH, 
United States Senate: 

For a number of years we have been active in financing post-office 
bonds under irrevocable lease to the United States Government Post 
Office Department. Our position has been based principally upon the 
terms of such leases and our faith in performance of contract by Gov- 
ernment. Recent agitation before the Senate seems to tend toward 
repudiation of certain such obligations and, in the meantime, to shake 
the confidence of many innocent investors in Maryland and elsewhere. 
Understand Senate appropriation bill will be presented to-day and 
attempt made to amend committee's report by specifically designating a 
reduced rental for the St. Paul commercial station post office. Hope 
you will use your influence to eliminate any legislation in conflict with 
or in repudiation of Post Office Department's contract. 

ROBERT GARRETT & Sons. 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, will the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to me for two or three minutes? 

Mr. BLAINE. I am sorry I can not yield for a speech, 
because the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Fess] informs me that he 
must soon leave the Chamber, and he desires to be present, and 
I asked him to be present while I discuss the three exceptions 
that he took to my remarks of yesterday; so I hope the Senator 
will understand why I prefer not to yield at this time. 

Mr. HEFLIN. If the Senator is going to speak until 5 o'clock, 
we shall adjourn about that time. 

Mr. BLAINE. I am not going to speak very long. 

Mr. President, I understood from the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. Fess] that there were three matters to which he took 
exception in relation to my remarks of yesterday. If I am mis- 
taken as to the exceptions he has noted, I trust he will correct 
me during my statement. 

He takes exception first to this paragraph: 


I want to say, Mr. President, that every record in this case, every 
fact in this case earmarks the Post Office Department with a knowledge 
of the fraud, with the knowledge of the corruption, if not actual 
participation therein. 


Mr. President, standing here in the Senate of the United 
States, I appreciate that I have a certain immunity; but the 
time will soon come, in the course of a few weeks, when I shall 
repeat that paragraph in a place where I shall not be shielded 
by any immunity. I conscientiously believe now that these 


leases—not only this St. Paul lease but many of these other 
leases—have been conceived in fraud, have been executed in 
fraud, and that the Post Office Department has known of that 
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fraud, and therefore has guilty knowledge of it, and has been 
culpably negligent in the performance of its duty. 

The second paragraph to which the Senator takes exception 
is this: 


This report was in the files of the Post Office Department which I 
obtained under subpœna not against the Post Office Department but 
against a Member of the other House who had possession of that file, 
and who was threatened by the Attorney General’s Department that 
a secret-service agent of that department would take possession of 
those files. 


The facts upon which the subpcena was based were given by 
an honorable Member of the House of Representatives. I be- 
lieved him then. I believe that statement to be true now and 
that that Representative, either on the floor of the House in 
which he serves or where there is no immunity shielding him, 
will repeat those facts. . 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. Does the Senator make his language broad 
enough to include his indictment of the present administration? 

Mr. BLAINE. In this particular paragraph? 

Mr. FESS. In both of them. 

Mr. BLAINE. This particular paragraph particularly refers 
to the present Attorney General of the United States. 

Mr. FESS. I do not know what is the legal liability of a 
department of justice that may have the files in a case which 
is now in litigation—whether or not the head of that depart- 
ment would be perfectly free to let them go to some one, even 
a Congressman, who wanted them. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, let us be perfectiy frank about 
these matters with ourselves and with the country. The files 
to which I have referred may not be regarded as so precious, 
because the larger part of them are carbon copies of the origi- 
nal files which must be in the possession of the present Post- 
master General if he has conducted that office as it should be 
conducted. 

Mr. FESS. The present Postmaster General has stated that 
he has not seen the files; that they have been with the Attorney 
General since he has been in office. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I think the record will dis- 
prove that statement of the Postmaster General; and I should 
be very happy to cross-examine the Postmaster General upon 
the witness stand when he is put under oath, and I think then 
we should be able to develop exactly what has happened to 
the files. 

Mr. FHSS. The Senator is a trained lawyer and will be 
acquainted with the rights in this particular incident. Assume 
that the Senator is the Attorney General and there is a case 
involving a lawsuit which is now in litigation. The files cover- 
ing the case are with him. Some outside party demands the 
files. Would the Senator have any hesitancy in allowing the 
files to leave his office? 

Mr. BLAINE. No hesitancy, whatever. If I were Attorney 
General, under the circumstances I should have taken into my 
confidence Congressman Maas, from Minnesota. I should have 
taken into my confidence the committees of the respective Houses 
and Members of Congress. I should have adyised them of all 
the facts; and upon request, and for their convenience, I should 
have furnished them with a copy of every file in my possession 
and I would have made the files available to them. That the 
Attorney General has not done. There has been a resistance— 
a silent resistance at times, but apparently a design to suppress 
and to hush up this thing. There has not been cooperation 
between the Attorney General's department and the Members of 
Congress in order to ferret out the facts in this case; and the 
Attorney General stands responsible for that lack of coopera- 
tion. I can also say, Mr. President, that the Postmaster General 
has not been frank in this matter. 

I have had one clerk on this proposition for weeks, ever since 
the subpcena was issued and the committee investigating lobby- 
ing took possession of these records; and we have been unable 
to receive the least bit of cooperation from the Post Office De- 
partment. And then it is said that my remarks are “ caustic” 
when I charge here that the Post Office Department has been 
culpably negligent in this whole transaction! 

Mr. President, I do not withdraw or qualify the excerpts from 
my remarks of yesterday, and they will be repeated in those 
places where I am not hedged about by any immunity. As for 
myself, I shall not make comment on this floor that I would 
not make outside of this Chamber. I have as much respon- 
sibility to the constituency of my State and citizens of this 
country as I haye to the membership of the Senate. That is my 
attitude upon public questions. 

The other exception to my remarks, as I understand, is to the 
statement contained on page 6713, where I said: 
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Mr. President, if the Senate adopts the resolution which I submitted 
this morning, no doubt some of those bonds will be traced to the Toledo 
Trust Co., in which, I am informed, the Postmaster General is or was a 
director, 


Mr. President, a directory of trust companies and banks is in 
the Congressional Library, and I find in it the name of W. F. 
Brown as a director of the Toledo Trust Co. I understood and 
now understand that that is Walter F. Brown, who is Post- 
master General. I do not understand that Mr. Brown denies 
that statement. As I understand, the only thing he denies is 
that bonds of this particular project, the St. Paul project, or any 
other post-office bonds in which Jacob Kulp has an interest, have 
ever been handled by the Toledo Trust Co. 

Mr. FESS. Does the Senator state that the statement of the 
Postmaster General is not correct? The Senator made the 
statement that these bonds would be likely found in the hands 
of that company and I denied that statement. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, either the Senator from Ohio 
or the Postmaster General was not careful in reading my re- 
marks. Just prior to the sentence to which the Senator takes 
exception I had said this: 


How do they finance these things? I quote from their own brief on 
this particular station—and what is said here applies to all of them. 


Then I quoted from their own literature, and I said that that 
applies to all of the bonds of this whole combination which is 
engaged in obtaining leases from the Government on post-office 
buildings. 

Mr. FESS. Then the Senator did not mean that some of the 
bonds issued in what he claims to be a crooked deal in St. Paul 
had reached the bank of which Mr. Brown, the present Post- 
master General, is a director? 

Mr. BLAINE. If the Senator will recall, at the opening of 
my remarks yesterday I said that I was not going to discuss in 
detail the St. Paul situation; that I thought the larger aspect 
demanded a discussion of this whole system of leasing these 
buildings, and practically all of my remarks were directed to 
that proposition; and I used the St. Paul situation only to 
illustrate my point on the general proposition, 

I want to say to the Senator now that I have no personal 
knowledge whether or not the Toledo Trust Co. has purchased 
or sold any of these bonds. I was informed by a responsible 
Member of the House that he had been informed and that it 
was his belief, and upon that I based my belief, that the 
Toledo Trust Co. had something to do with some of these bonds. 

Mr. FESS. When the Senator says “some of these bonds,” 
he means postal bonds connected with the St. Paul incident? 

Mr. BLAINE. I am speaking now of the $150,000,000 of 
bonds that haye been issued on various projects. 

Mr. FESS. I know the Senator wants to be fair. Does not 
the Senator think, in view of this particular situation in St. 
Paul which has been so severely criticized, that when he used 
that expression, and referred to the Postmaster General being a 
director of this bank, that implied a corrupt intent on the part 
of the Postmaster General? 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I made no such inference, I 
was discussing this whole situation, I put before the Senate 
the official facts. I placed before the Senate my conclusions, 
which I had a right to do. I placed before the Senate informa- 
tion which had come from reliable sources. 

For inferences which may be drawn by the public, by Mem- 
bers of the Senate, by representatives in the press gallery I am 
not responsible. 

Mr. FESS. I think the Senator is. 

Mr. BLAINE, It is not for me to interpret every single 
sentence and phrase any more than the Senator from Ohio 
interprets every single sentence and phrase as he makes some 
of his most eloquent addresses. 

Mr. FESS. If the Senator will permit, I think he is respon- 
sible for the inferences that are made along the lines I have 
suggested here from what he said yesterday. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I make no inference. I said: 

Mr. President, if the Senate adopts the resolution which I submitted 
this morning no doubt some of those bonds will be traced ‘to the Toledo 
Trust Co., in which, I am informed, the Postmaster General is, or was, 
a director. 


There could be no plainer statement than that. No miscon- 
struction should be placed upon it, in my opinion, by the Sena- 
tor from Ohio. I am perfectly willing to stand upon that state- 
ment. I am perfectly willing to accept the word of an honorable 
Member of either House of Congress, 

Mr. President, I intend to conclude very shortly. On yester- 
day, in commenting upon this proposition, I said this: 


Mr. President, these ramifications— 
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Referring to the financial ramifications— 


will be found going to the First National Bank of Williamsport, Pa. 
I mention these two banks— 


Having mentioned the Toledo Trust Co. theretofore— 


not to criticize them as banking institutions, but because I am trying to 
cuttine how these post-office substations are financed. 


I have a telegram from the Williamsport National Bank, and 
I will read that telegram for the Recorp. It is from Wil- 
liamsport, Pa., and I think it is dated April 9. It may be the 
Sth. Anyway, it was sent out last night from Williamsport, Pa., 
addressed to Hon. JohN J. BLAINE, United States Senate, Senate 
Chamber, Washington, D. C., and reads as follows: 


Confirming our telephone conversation last night, may I say that our 
attention has been called to the resolution offered by you yesterday, call- 
ing for a Senate investigation of the post-office building leases and the 
statement made by you before the senatorial body that ramifications 
went to the First National Bank of Williamsport, Pa., which statement 
naturally causes us some surprise, as the bank has no knowledge and 
no connection, direct or otherwise, with the matter which is to be the 
subject of inquiry. Your statement over the telephone that there had 
come to your notice a letter signed by William P. Beeber prompted an 
inquiry of this gentleman, who is chairman of the board of directors of 
the First National Bank, and by whom we are advised that some weeks 
ago at the instance of a business associate addressed a letter to Senator 
GRUNDY and to Congressman Kress in words and figures substantially 
as follows: 

“Iam informed that an effort is being made by Congressman Maas, 
of Minnesota, to have the Government upset post-office leases, inasmuch 
as there are a very large number of such leases scattered throughout the 
country having various length of expiration dates and upon which there 
has been sold to the public a total of something like $150,000,000 of 
securities. It would occur to me that it would pay you to look into this 
situation and not permit any hasty action to precipitate what might be- 
come an unfortunate situation for the entire country.” 

We assume that it is one of these letters that came into your posses- 
sion and that your statement in respect to ramification to the First 
National Bank of Williamsport, Pa., was made with the idea of giving 
a source of the information, and without any intent on your part of 
involving this bank in the matter that is subject of investigation. 


That statement in that sentence is correct. I continue read- 
ing: 


May we again assure you that our bank has no knowledge of the 
matter being investigated, and that the letter written by Mr. Beeber 
was unofficial; written on his own initiative as a private individual and 
prompted by patriotic motives, I was therefore glad to receive your as- 
surance over the telephone that you intended no criticism of the First 
National Bank of Williamsport, Pa., and that your statement was not to 
be regarded as any implication of our institution. 

EDWARD Lap.ey, President. 


Mr. President, the letter to which they refer was on the sta- 
tionery of the First National Bank, with the picture of the bank 
on the stationery. I was informed by telephone, by an officer of 
the bank, that the writer of that letter is a director of the bank, 
though he does not reside in Williamsport, that some time ago 
he received a communication from a gentleman by the name of 
Carl Roos—that was as near as I could ascertain the name by 
telephone, there being some difficulty owing to interference— 
Carl R-o-o-s, of Cairo, III., who is connected with a local bank 
in Cairo, III., and who transmitted by mail a letter to Mr. 
Beeber, of the First National Bank of Williamsport, Pa., giv- 
ing the information which Mr. Beeber relayed to Senator 
Grunpy and Congressman Kress, of Pennsylvania. 

So that the ramifications to the First National Bank of Wil- 
liamsport, Pa., came from some one interested in a bank in 
Cairo, III., respecting these bonds. I assume the appeal was 
made to this director of the Williamsport bank to get in touch 
with Members of Congress and in some way to prevent an in- 
vestigation. 

I am quite willing to accept the statement of the president of 
the First National Bank of Williamsport, Pa., that the bank, as 
such, had no interest m or connection with the matter whatever, 
and the telegram correctly states my attitude. I am very glad 
to have this information made of record, 

Mr. President, there is one other matter to which I desire to 
call attention. On yesterday I made the statement, in response 
to a question of the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Suipstwap], 
as contained on page 6710 of the RECORD : > 


A certain influential politiclan in this country came to Washington, 
who, it is claimed—and I think reports will justify what I am about 
to say—informed the Postmaster General that he had gone to General 
MecCarl and obtained his approval. 
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Referring to an approval of this particular lease, In the 

. column on the next page this appears as having been said 
y me: 

Mr. President, permit me to suggest at this point that the informa- 
tion I gave, I want to advise the Senate, is hearsay. It is made, how- 
ever, by a gentleman who claims to know the facts, who was an official 
of this Government, and he was a diligent official, diligent in the per- 
formance of his duty in connection with this very lease, 


Mr. President, so far as my information yesterday was con- 
cerned, the information was hearsay, and obtained from the 
official to whom I referred, but the information which he gave 
me was not hearsay information. The information given to me, 
and which I repeated on the floor of the Senate, was taken from 
the official records in the Post Office Department, and I shall 
read that record. This is from the memorandum of June 29, 
1928, by R. S. Griggs and Robert Lewis, post-office inspectors. 
I will quote the. two paragraphs: 


Mr. Good visited Washington and interviewed the Postmaster General 
and others. He informed the Postmaster General that General Lord 
and Comptroller McCarl had approved of the plan— 


They were reporting upon the St. Paul situation— 


as there was to be a material gain to the department, 

We are informed that General Lord has no recollection of having 
talked with Mr. Good, Comptroller McCarl has no recollection of the 
sees but states that he could not have approved such a proposition in 
advance, 


Mr. President, I think I have discussed this matter as fully 
as I care to at this time. I have endeavored to give the Senate 
the benefit of official facts, and such facts as I believe to be 
correct. But eliminating from my remarks all reference to any 
but facts obtained from official sources, which haye been in the 
possession of the Post Office Department eyer since some time 
in 1923, the official records prove beyond a peradventure of a 
doubt that not only the St. Paul lease but in all probability 
many other leases were conceived in fraud, that they constitute 
fraudulent leases, that the officers of the Government responsible 
for the administration of the law know there was fraud, and 
that those officers have been guilty of culpable negligence, 

I repeat the charge, and I do not withdraw one single state- 
ment, either as to the facts or as to a single conclusion which 
those facts have impelled me to draw. 

PERSONAL MXPLANATION—TESTIMONY OF MR. RASKOB BEFORE 

LOBBY COMMITTEE 

Mr, SIMMONS. Mr. President, I rise to a question of per- 
sonal privilege. I send to the clerk’s desk and ask to have read 
the marked portion of an article appearing in yesterday’s Wash- 
ington Post written by Mr. Carlisle Bargeron. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary 
will read, as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


The battle for national committee chairmen’s scalps increased in its 
intensity and broke across party Hnes yesterday as it became very 
apparent that the Simmons forces of North Carolina had joined with 
the Republicans in their effort to obscure the Democratic issue against 
Chairman Claudius Huston by attacking Chairman Raskob. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the statement made in that 
portion of the article from the Post, which has just been read 
by the clerk, with reference to me and the so-called “ Simmons 
forces,” is utterly untrue. There is absolutely no foundation 
in fact for any such statement. 

I knew absolutely nothing about the purpose of the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. Ropinson] to call either Mr. Raskob or Mr. 
Daniels before the lobby committee, except what I had read in 
the newspapers, and I had had no communication of any kind 
with the Senator from Indiana upon that subject. 

So far as I know, Mr. Rosinson, the Senator from Indiana, 
in what he did, was acting entirely upon his own initiative; 
certainly he was not acting upon any suggestion from me or any- 
one authorized to represent or speak for me. 

There are many other things in this article with reference to 
me and my supporters that are likewise unwarranted by the 
facts and are merely the conjectures, speculations, or conclu- 
sions of an agile and inyentive mind, unfriendly to me and 
intent upon serving some special interest or purpose. 

There may have been a great deal of bolting of the national 
Democratie ticket in North Carolina and throughout the Nation 
among Democrats in the last presidential campaign, some bolt- 
ing the ticket and some bolting the platform and the principles 
and policies of the party; but of all the bolters, according to his 
own testimony, Mr. Raskob, the chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee, was the greatest, because according to his 
own confession he was contributing large sums of money which 
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he knew would be used to defeat Democratic dry candidates for 
Congress. Mr. Raskob’s attitude in this respect would seem to 
indicate that he preferred a wet Congress as well as a wet 
President. 


POLITICAL CONDITIONS IN NORTH CAROLINA AND ALABAMA 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, the able Senator, the great 
Democratic Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Srurtons], needs 
no defense at my hands or at the hands of any other Demo- 
crat here or elsewhere. He is now the ablest Senator from the 
great South. He has been the leader of the Democratie Party 
in his State for a long, long time. Because he could not con- 
scientiously follow the wet Raskob-Tammany-Smith leadership 
in 1928, Raskob and his wet Tammany régime have decided to 
destroy him if possible. 

In an inspired article, written by their handy man, the bully 
boy Bargeron, they have connected me with the situation and 
insinuate that through some sort of connivance on the part of 
the Republicans I was trying to help obscure some issue arising 
in relation to Mr. Huston. 

Mr. President, the insinuation is false and villainous, I 
haye no objection whatever to an investigation of Mr. Huston. 
if he has done anything that he ought not to have done, it ought 
to be exposed. I have no objection to an investigation of Mr. 
Raskob. I did not know that he would be summoned before 
the lobby committee; I knew nothing about it until he had 
been summoned. Since the disclosures made by the lobby 
committee I am convinced that it was a very wise and a very 
proper thing that he was summoned. I think we have come to 
a miserable pass in our party when we have a chairman of the 
great national committee contributing money by the thousands 
and tens of thousands of dollars—$65,000 to date—to elect wet 
Republicans and to defeat dry Democrats for Congress. That 
is what Mr. Raskob is engaged in doing. He admits it. 

Mr. Raskob supported a negro for Congress in St. Louis dur- 
ing the campaign of 1928. His leadership gave sanction and 
aid to this negro wet who was running against a white 
man. And now we find Mr. Raskob at the head of the great 
national party of Thomas Jefferson, of Andrew Jackson, of 
Grover Cleyeland, and Woodrow Wilson, the last two of whom 
denounced the organization to which Raskob belongs in New 
York, to wit, Tammany, as the most corrupt and villainous 
political organization in the United States. 

I know, Mr. President, that this man Raskob is using his 
handy man Bargeron to spread his propaganda, and it would 
be a good idea to summon Bargeron before the lobby com- 
mittee. I would like to have them ask Bargeron what manner 
of “influence” has reached his person and how well they are 
oiling his newspaper apparatus to write these stories. I think 
they are oiling his machinery right well because he writes like 
he is Raskob inspired. 

Mr. President, I know that Mr. Raskob and his wet régime 
are seeking to do injury to the great Senator from North Caro- 
line [Mr. Sramons], but I know the people of that State. I 
have spoken all over his State. I know how the people love 
him and his colleague in this body. I know they are brave, 
upstanding Democrats. The people of North Carolina are will- 
ing to accord to Senator Srarmmons the right to do what he feels 
he ought to do in a great crisis like we had in 1928, just as the 
Democrats of my State accorded that right to me. 

Mr. Raskob has gone into my State and has undertaken to 
influence and has infiuenced some of the members of the State 
committee in Alabama; but it will not work. The Democrats 
all over the State—those who voted for Smith and those who 
voted for Hoover—are rebelling against this Raskob arrange- 
ment by the State committee. The supreme court now has the 
case under consideration and I am hoping and believing that 
within a few days it will decide that we are to have a fair and 
just old-time Democratie primary to let the Democrats of my 
State decide who they want to vote for and whether or not I 
am to be nominated again as their candidate for the Senate. 
The Raskob-influenced 27 men of the State committee have 
pursued a course fraught with grave danger to the party. They 
have sought to politically assassinate me and the fair-minded 
Democrats in Alabama are not going to stand for it. 

It is too plain that the wet-Roman-Tammany régime has de- 
termined to drive Senator Smmoxs and me from the Senate. 
As for myself, I defy them! Alabama Democrats are not for 
sale, I will whip their Raskob candidate in my State either in 
a Democratic primary or as a Jeffersonian Democrat in the gen- 
eral election. Nobody doubts my Democracy. I was born a 
Democrat, reared a Democrat. I know what Democratic prin- 
ciples are. When the great crisis came in 1928 and Smith had 
deliberately bolted the platform upon which he was nominated 
and went out of the Democratic Party over the head of every 
Democrat in the country to name a Roman Catholic Republican 
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as chairman of the Democratic National Committee, the things 
he stood for, and the alien influences back of him, I could not 
conscientiously support him and I did not. 

Mr. President, the Democratic Party of the South is not 
going to follow the leadership of this wet-Roman-Tammany 
crowd. The Democratic Party of the South can not accept the 
ideals, the ideas, and the principles of that Tammany leadership. 
Now, we come to the pitiful pass of a man sitting at the head 
of the great Democratic Party of the Nation, contributing his 
money to help elect wet Republicans against Democrats who 
differ with hint upon the prohibition question. I call upon him 
to resign. I want to say here and now that Mr. Raskob can 
not get as many as fiye Democrats in the Senate to say that he 
should remain chairman of the Democratic National Committee, 
I assert here to-day that there are not five Democrats in this 
body who will rise in their places and say that they do not 
think that Raskob should resign. I assert that there are not 
15 Democrats in the House, outside of the Tammany Repre- 
sentatives, who will rise in their places and say that they 
think he ought not to resign. 

Now, let Raskob and Bargeron put this matter to the test. 
The sooner Raskob resigns the better it will be for the Demo- 
cratic Party. 

RECESS 

Mr, McNARY. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
noon to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 10 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Thursday, 
April 10, 1930, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 
Evecutive nominations received by the Senate April 9 (legista- 
tive day of April 8), 1930 
Coast GUARD 

Ensign (Temporary) John S. Merriman, jr., to be a lieutenant 
(junior grade) (temporary) in the Coast Guard of the United 
States, to take effect from date of oath. 

POSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 

Henry H. Farrar to be postmaster at Blocton, Ala., in place 
of H. H. Farrar, Incumbent's commission expires April 15, 
1930. 

Kate B. Quillin to be postmaster at Clayton, Ala., in place of 
K. B. Quillin. Incumbent's commission expired April 5, 1930. 

Alma S. Ballow to be postmaster at Faunsdale, Ala., in place 
of J. L. McKay. Incumbents commission expired December 
15, 1929. 

John H. Walls to be postmaster at Guntersville, Ala., in place 
of J. H. Walls. Incumbent's commission expired April 5, 1930. 

Frank M. Johnson to be postmaster at Haleyville, Ala., in 
place of F. M. Johnson. Incumbent's commission expires April 
15, 1930. 

George C. Adams to be postmaster at Ragland, Ala., in place 
of G. C. Adams. Incumbent’s commission expires April 15, 1930. 

Exa B. Carroll to be postmaster at Slocomb, Ala., in place 
of E. B. Carroll, Incumbent's commission expired April 5, 1930. 


ARKANSAS 


James R. Demby to be postmaster at Hot Springs National 
Park, Ark., in place of Cary Johnson. Incumbent’s commission 
expired March 22, 1930. 

CALIFORNIA 

Alvin L. Woodin to be postmaster at Atascadero, Calif., in 
place of A. L. Woodin. Incumbent's commission expired April 
3, 1930. 

Lena E. Reed to be postmaster at Ludlow, Calif., in place of 
L. E. Reed. Incumbent’s commission expired April 3, 1930. 

Joseph A. Schweinitzer to be postmaster at Martinez, Calif., 
in place of N. K. Cushing. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 27, 1930. 

William F. Knight to be postmaster at Pasadena, Calif., in 
place of W. F. Knight. Incumbent's commission expired April 
8, 1930. 

John R. Chace to be postmaster at San Jose, Calif., in place 
of J. R. Chace. Incumbent’s commission expired April 5, 1930. 
COLORADO 

William A. Baghott to be postmaster at Kit Carson, Colo., in 
place of W. A. Baghott. Incumbent’s commission expired April 
5, 1930. 

CONNECTICUT 

Oliver F. Toop to be postmaster at South Manchester, Conn., 
in place of O. F. Toop. Incumbent's commission expired April 
5, 1930. 
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Katherine M. Prettyman to be postmaster at Ellendale, Del, 
in place of E. F. Whitney, resigned. 
ILLINOIS 


Carl A. Helwig to be postmaster at Blue Island, III., in place 
of F. T. E. Kallum, deceased. 

Lacey D. Irwin to be postmaster at Kane, III., in place of 
L. D. Irwin. Incumbent’s commission expired March 27, 1930. 

William K. McDaniel to be postmaster at Martinsville, IIL, 
in place of C. W. McDaniel. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 30, 1980. 

Henry W. Schilling to be postmaster at Noble, III., in place 
of H. W. Schilling. Incumbent's commission expired March 27, 
1930. 

INDIANA 


William M. Lyon to be postmaster at Hillsboro, Ind., in 
place of W. M. Lyon. Incumbent's commission expired April 
8, 1930. 

Clen Miller to be postmaster at Rushville, Ind., in place of 
A. L. Riggs. Incumbent’s commission December 15, 
1929. 

IOWA 


John L, Gallagher to be postmaster at Eddyville, Iowa, in 
place of J. L. Gallagher. Incumbent’s commission expires 
April 13, 1930. 

Karl E. Shibley to be postmaster at Lone Tree, Iowa., in 
place of E. E. Shibley. Incumbent's commission expired April 
5, 1930. 

Harold A. Marmon to be postmaster at Mitchellville, Iowa, in 
place of H. A. Marmon. Incumbent’s commission expired April 
5, 1930. 

Andrew F. Parker to be postmaster at Redding, Iowa, in place 
of A. F. Parker. Incumbent’s commission expired April 5, 1930. 

Frank M. Abbott to be postmaster at Osceola, Iowa., in place 
can E. Graves. Ineumbent's commission expired December 18, 
1929. 

KANSAS 

Laura Kesler to be postmaster at Edna, Kans, in place of 
Laura Kesler. Incumbent’s commission expired April 5, 1930. 

Charles N. Shafer to be postmaster at Fredonia, Kans., in 
place of C. N. Shafer. Incumbent's commission expires April 
14, 1930. 

Elizabeth Simpson, to be postmaster at Medicine Lodge, Kans., 
in place of Elizabeth Simpson. Incumbent's commission ex- 
pired April 8, 1930. 

Minnie C. True to be postmaster at Pittsburg, Kans., in place 
of M. C. True. Ineumbent’s commission expired April 5, 1930. 

John M. Cable to be postmaster at Toronto, Kans., in place 
of J. M. Cable. Incumbent’s commission expired April 8, 1930. 

KENTUCKY 


Robert H. Ledford to be postmaster at Paint Lick, Ky., in 
place of R. H. Ledford. Incumbent’s commission expires April 
9, 1930. 

= MASSACHUSETTS 

Raymond C. Hazeltine to be postmaster at Chelmsford, Mass., 
in place of R. C. Hazeltine. Incumbent’s commission expires 
April 13, 1930. 

James R, Tetler to be postmaster at Lawrence, Mass., in place 
of J. R. Tetler. Incumbent's commission expires April 13, 1930. 

William F'. Searle to be postmaster at Peabody, Mass., in place 
of W. F. Searle. Incumbent’s commission expired April 3, 1930. 

Myron M. White to be postmaster at South Duxbury, Mass., in 
place of M. M. White. Incumbent’s commission expires April 13, 
1930. 

Sara H. Jones to be postmaster at West Barnstable, Mass., in 
place of S. H. Jones. Incumbent’s commission expires April 13, 
1930. 

MICHIGAN 

James R. Dean to be postmaster at Boyne City, Mich., in place 
of J. R. Dean. Incumbent’s commission expired April 5, 1930. 

Fred W. Cutler to be postmaster at Fairgrove, Mich., in place 
of F. W. Cutler. Incumbent’s commission expires April 13, 1930. 

Harvey Tewksbury to be postmaster at Kingston, Mich., in 
place of Harvey Tewksbury. Incumbents commission expired 
April 5, 1930. 

Florence J. Smith to be postmaster at Ortonville, Mich., in 
pans of F. J. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expired April 5, 
1930. 

Fred J. Smith to be postmaster at Pickford, Mich., in place of 
F. J. Smith. Incumbent's commission expired April 5, 1930, 

Charles P, Neumann to be postmaster at Rochester, Mich., in 
place of C. P. Neumann. Incumbent’s commission expired April 
5, 1930. 
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MINNESOTA 
Clefton M. Krogh to be postmaster at Argyle, Minn., in place 
of O. M. Krogh, Incumbent’s commission expires April 15, 1930 
Merton E. Cain to be postmaster at Carlton, Minn., in place of 
M. E. Cain. Incumbent’s commission expires April 13, 1930. 
Johannes A. Bloom to be postmaster at Chicago City, Minn., 
15 . J. A. Bloom. Incumbent's commission expires April 
Ingebrigt A. Hanson to be postmaster at Frost, Minn., in 
wey at I. A. Hanson. Incumbent’s commission expires April 
Charles F. Whitford to be postmaster at Henderson, Minn., in 
3 C. F. Whitford. Incumbent's commission expires April 
Edith A. Marsden to be postmaster at Hendrum, Minn., in 
Paty 555 E. A. Marsden. Incumbent's commission expires April 
George M. Young to be postmaster at Perham, Minn., in place 
con M. Young. Incumbent’s commission expires April 15, 
William J. Colgan to be postmaster at Rosemount, Minn., in 
8 W. J. Colgan. Incumbent's commission expires April 
15. 1 . 
Harvey Harris to be postmaster at Vesta, Minn., in place of 
Harvey Harris. Incumbent’s commission expires April 15, 1930. 
Francis H. Densmore to be postmaster at Wilmont, Minn., in 
place of F. H. Densmore. Incumbent's commission expires April 
15, 1930. 
MISSISSIPPI 


James C. Reddoch to be postmaster at Quitman, Miss., in place ` 
of J. C. Reddoch. Incumbent’s commission expired April 5, 
1930. 

MISSOURI 


Archie C. Atterberry to be postmaster at Atlanta, Mo., in place 
of A. C. Atterberry. Incumbent’s commission expired April 3, 
1930. 

Laura G. McKay to be postmaster at Troy, Mo., in place of 
L. G. McKay. Incumbent’s commission expired April 3, 1930. 

Wilbur N. Osborne to be postmaster at Williamsville, Mo., in 
place of W. N. Osborne. Incumbents commission expired April 
5, 1930. 

MONTANA 


Leon E. Phillips to be postmaster at Highwood, Mont., in 
place of L. E. Phillips. Incumbent's commission expires April 
15, 1930. 

Rose M. Sargent to be postmaster at Nashua, Mont., in place 
of R. M. Sargent. Incumbent’s commission expires April 15, 
1930. 

Letta Conser to be postmaster at Plevna, Mont., in place of 
Letta Conser. Incumbent’s commission expires April 15, 1930. 

Marie I. Moler to be postmaster at Reedpoint, Mont., in place 
of M. I, Moler. Incumbent’s commission expires April 15, 1930. 


NEBRASKA 


Fred H. Herrlein to be postmaster at Deshler, Nebr., in place 
of F. H. Herrlein. Incumbent’s commission expires April 13, 
1930. 

Herbert H. Ottens to be postmaster at Dunbar, Nebr., in place 
of H. H. Ottens. Incumbent’s commission expires April 13, 1930. 

Henry E. Schemmel to be postmaster at Hooper, Nebr., in 
place of H. E. Schemmel. Incumbents commission expires 
April 13, 1930. 

NEVADA 

John E. Drendel to be postmaster at Minden, Ney., in place 
of J. E. Drendel. Incumbent's commission expired April 5, 
1930. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Archie W. Johnson to be postmaster at Bartlett, N. H., in 
place of A. W. Johnson. Incumbent’s commission expires April 
14, 1930. 

George W. Robie to be postmaster at Hooksett, N. H., in place 
of A. G. Robie, resigned. 

Benjamin H. Dodge to be postmaster at New Boston, N. H., 
in place of B. H. Dodge. Incumbent's commission expired April 
5, 1930. 

NEW JERSEY 


George E. Obdyke to be postmaster at Landing, N. J., in place 
of G. E. Obdyke. Incumbent's commission expired April 8, 1930. 


Olla Mehlenbeck to be postmaster at Raritan, N. J., in place of 
Olla Mehlenbeck. Incumbents commission expired April 8 
1930, 
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NEW YORK 


Warren ©. King to be postmaster at Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., in 
place of W. C. King. Incumbent's commission expired April 5, 
1930. 

Isaac Bedford to be postmaster at Thiells, N. X., in place of 
Isaac Bedford. Incumbents commission expired March 25, 
1930. 

Earl B. Templer to be postmaster at Valley Falls, N. Y., in 
place of E. B. Templer. Incumbent’s commission expires April 
13, 1930. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Henry B. Head to be postmaster at Caroleen, N. C., in place 
of H. B. Head. Incumbent’s commission expired April 3, 1930. 

A. Eugene Ward to be postmaster at Lake Junaluska, N. C. 
in place of A. E. Ward. Incumbent's commission expired April 
8, 1930. 

John M. Joyce to be postmaster at Madison, N. C., in place 
of J. M. Joyce. Incumbent's commission expired April 3, 1930. 

Charlie L. Walters to be postmaster at Mayodan, N. C., in 
2 of C. L. Walters. Incumbent's commission expired April 

1930. 

Thomas R. Sparrow to be postmaster at Hillsboro, N. C., in 
place of T. E. Sparrow, deceased. 

NORTH DAKOTA 


Victoria Quesnel to be postmaster at Bathgate, N. Dak., in 
‘place of Victoria Quesnel. Incumbents commission expires 
April 13, 1930. 

OHIO 

James K. Fulks to be postmaster at Ada, Ohio, in piace of 
J. K. Fulks. Incumbent’s commission expired April 5, 1930. 

John W. Swing to be postmaster at Bethel, Ohio, in place of 
J. W. Swing. Incumbent’s commission expired April 5, 1930. 

Elmore J. Phares to be postmaster at Camden, Ohio, in place 
of E. J. Phares. Incumbent's commission expired April 3, 
1930. 

George M. Simes to be postmaster at Covington, Ohio, in 
Se of G. M. Simes. Incumbent’s commission expired April 

3. 1930. 

Louis A. Conklin to be postmaster at Forest, Ohio, in place 
of L. A. Conklin. Incumbents commission expires April 10, 
1930. 

John R. Miller to be postmaster at Franklin, Ohio, in place of 
J. R. Miller. Incumbent's commission expired April 5, 1930. 

Mae E. Crane to be postmaster at Hudson, Ohio, in place of 
M. E. Crane. Incumbent’s commission expires April 10, 1930. 

- Howard C. Moorman to be postmaster at Jamestown, Ohio, in 
place of H. C. Moorman. Incumbents commission expires April 
10, 1930. 

Peter Weishaupt to be postmaster at Lynchburg, Ohio, in 
place of Peter Weishaupt. Incumbent's commission expired 
April 5, 1930. 

Reed Wilson to be postmaster at Pleasant City, Ohio, in 
place of Reed Wilson. Incumbent’s commission expired April 
5, 1930. 

Paul E. Muckley to be postmaster at Waynesburg, Ohio, in 
22 tos P. E. Muckley. Incumbent’s commission expired April 

ok 

John Q. Sanders to be postmaster at Waynesfield, Ohio, in 
mac of J. Q. Sanders. Incumbent's commission expires April 
10, 1930. 

Frank A. Hawkins to be postmaster at West Farmington, 
Ohio, in place of F. A. Hawkins. Incumbent's commission ex- 
pired April 3, 1930. 

OKLAMOMA 

Jeannette E. Perry to be postmaster at Boley, Okla., in place 
of J. E. Perry. Incumbent's commissien expires April 13, 1930. 

Orlo H. Wills to be postmaster at Delaware, Okla., in place of 
O. H. Wills. Incumbent’s commission expires April 13, 1930. 

Arthur W. Crawford to be postmaster at Mooreland, Okla., in 
place of A. W. Crawford. Incumbent’s commission expires 
April 13, 1930. 

Merrill M. Barbee to be postmaster at Spiro, Okla., in place 
ean M. Barbee. Incumbents commission expires April 18, 
1930. 

Albert Ross to be postmaster at Thomas, Okla., in place of 
Albert Ross. Incumbent's commission expires April 13, 1930. 


OREGON 


James E. Whitehead to be postmaster at Turner, Oreg., in 


place of J. E. Whitehead. Incumbents commission expires 
April 14, 1930. 
PENNSYLVANIA s 


Lois Hill to be postmaster at Baden, Pa., in place of Lois 
Hill. Incumbent’s commission expired April 1, 1930. 
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J. Russell Clayton te be postmaster at Bryn Athyn, Pa., in 
place of J. R. Clayton. Incumbent's commission expired April 
1, 1930. 

Herman L. Levy to be postmaster at Dalsytown, Pa., in place 
of H. L. Levy. Incumbent's commission expired April 1, 1930. 

William H. Dickinson to be postmaster at Factoryville, Pa., 
in place of W. H. Dickinson. Incumbent’s commission expires 
April 15, 1930. 

Benton C. Myers to be postmaster at Fayetteville, Pa., i 
place of B. C. Myers. Incumbents commission expired April 2, 
1930. 

Harvey L. Sterner to be postmaster at Gardners, Pa., in place 
of H. L. Sterner. Incumbent’s commission expires ‘April 9, 1930. 

David H. Cummings to be postmaster at Mercar Pa., in place 
of Dunham Barton, resigned. 

Katberine A. White to be postmaster at Mildred, Pa., in 
place of K. A. White. Incumbent's commission expires April 
14. 1930. 

James W. Hatch to be postmaster at North Girard, Pa., in 
place of J. W. Hatch. Incumbent's commission expires April 
15, 1930. 

Harry F. Groff to be postmaster at Seven Valleys, Pa., in 
place of H. F. Groff. Incumbent’s commission expires April 9, 
1930. 

Emma A. Smith to be postmaster at Seelyville, Pa., in place 
of E. A. Smith. Incumbent's commission expired April 8, 1930. 

Herbert M. Black to be postmaster at West Sunbury, Pa., in 
place of H. M. Black. Incumbent’s commission expired April 
5, 1930. 

Daniel S. Gressang to be postmaster at Pottsville, Pa., in 
place of A. A. Krebs. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 18, 1930. 

TENNESSEE 

Mabel W. Hughes to be postmaster at Arlington, Tenn., in 
place of M. W. Hughes. Incumbents commission expired April 
8, 1930. 

Bethel C. Brown to be postmaster at Cleveland, Tenn., in 
place of B. C. Brown. Incumbent's commission expired April 
2, 1930. 

Albert F. Adair to be postmaster at Decaturville, Tenn., in 
place of A. F. Adair. Incumbents commission expired April 
2, 1930. 

William J. Whitsett to be postmaster at Lewisburg, Tenn., in 
place of W. J. Whitsett. Incumbent’s commission expired April 
2, 1930. 

Will F. Sherwood to be postmaster at Petersburg, Tenn., in 
place of W. F. Sherwood. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 2, 1930. 

Helen M. Ruef to be postmaster at Sewanee, Tenn., in place 
of H. M. Ruef. Incumbent's commission expired April 2, 1930. 

Fred Hawkins to be postmaster at Tellico Plains, Tenn., in 
place of Fred Hawkins. Incumbent’s commission expired April 
2, 1930. 

Ocie C. Hawkins to be postmaster at Stanton, Tenn., in place 
of O. C. Hawkins. Incumbent's commission expired April 2, 
1930. 

Warren S. Yell to be postmaster at Wartrace, Tenn., in place 
of W. S. Yell. Incumbent’s commission expired April 2, 1930. 


TEXAS 


Walter W. Layman to be postmaster at Bangs, Tex., in place 
of W. W. Layman. Incumbent’s commission expired April 5, 
1930. 

Wilce V. Garton to be postmaster at Booker, Tex., in place 
of W. V. Garton. Incumbent's commission expired April 5, 1930. 

Claud A. Howard to be postmaster at Bronson, Tex., in place 
of C. A. Howard. Incumbent’s commission expired April 3, 1930. 

William H. Tallant to be postmaster at Chico, Tex., in place 


| of W. H. Tallant. Incumbent’s commission expired oe cit 5, 


1930. 
Jesse C. Miller to be postmaster at Elgin, Tex., in place: of 
J: C. Ane Incumbent's commission expires April 13, 1930. 


Elam O. Wright to be postmaster at Estelline, Tex., in place 
of E. O. Wright. Incumbent’s commission expires April 13, 1930. 

Basil L. Garrett to be postmaster at Frankston, Tex., in place 
of B. L. Garrett. Incumbent’s commission expired April 3, 1930. 

Arnold H. Kneese to be postmaster at Fredericksburg, Tex., 
in place of A. H. Kneese. Incumbents commission expires 
April 13, 1930. 

James W. Hampton to be postmaster at Handley, Tex., in 
place of J. W. Hampton. Incumbent’s commission expires April 


13, 1930. 


James A. Weaver to be postmaster at Panhandle, Tex., in 
place of J. A. Weaver. Incumbent's commission expired April 3, 
1930. 
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Thomas J. Bailey to be postmaster at Royse City, Tex., in 
place of T. J. Bailey. Incumbent's commission expired April 5, 
1930. ‘ 

Peter G. Lucas to be postmaster at San Antonio, Tex., in 
2 of P. G. Lucas. Incumbent’s commission expired February 

, 1930. 

Dee A. Morgan to be postmaster at Toyah, Tex., in place of 
C. B. Seay, removed. 

VERMONT 


Earle J. Rogers to be postmaster at Cabot, Vt., in place of 
H. J. Rogers. Incumbent’s commission expires April 13, 1930. 

Burton M. Swett to be postmaster at Hast Hardwick, Vt., in 
place of B. M. Swett. Incumbent’s commission expires April 13, 
1930. 

Frank C. Stewart to be postmaster at Fairfax, Vt., in place of 
F. C. Stewart. Incumbent's commission expires April 13, 1930. 

Laura B. Stokes to be postmaster at Waisfield, Vt., in place 
of L. B. Stokes. Incumbent's commission expires April 13, 1930. 


VIRGINIA 


Charles E. D. Burtis to be postmaster at Bumpass, Va., in 
place of ©. E. D. Burtis. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 8, 1930. 

Harvey W. Nester to be postmaster at Fieldale, Va., in place 
of H. W. Nester. Incumbent’s commission expired April 1, 1930. 

Henry H. Hardenbergh to be postmaster at Fredericks Hall, 
Va. in place of H. H. Hardenbergh. Incumbent's commission 
expired April 1, 1930. 

Lacy C. Alphin to be postmaster at Hot Springs, Va., in place 
of L. C. Alphin. Incumbent's commission expired April 8, 1930. 

William R. Berry to be postmaster at Meherrin, Va., in place 
of W. R. Berry. Incumbent’s commission expired April 1, 1980. 

Raymond D. Williams to be postmaster at Pembroke, Va., in 
PN Dr R. D. Williams. Incumbent’s commission expired April 

WASHINGTON 


Mary A. Johns to be postmaster at Kalama, Wash., in place 
of M. A. Johns. Incumbent’s commission expires April 10, 1930. 
Allan Austin to be postmaster at Onalaska, Wash., in place 
of Allan Austin. Incumbent’s commission expires April 10, 1930. 
George F. Thomae to be postmaster at Retsil, Wash. in place 
of G. F. Thomae. Incumbent’s commission expired April 3, 1930. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


D. Alton Jackson to be postmaster at Rowlesburg, W. Va., in 
place of D. A. Jackson. Incumbent’s commission expired April 
5, 1930. 

WISCONSIN 


Orrin W. Groot to be postmaster at Elmwood, Wis., in place 
of O. W. Groot. Incumbent's commission expired April 5, 1930. 

Milton R. Stanley to be postmaster at Shawano, Wis., in place 
of M. R. Stanley. Incumbent's commission expires April 9, 
1930. 

Ernest L. Messer to be postmaster at Unity, Wis., in place of 
E. L. Messer. Incumbent's commission expired April 5, 1930. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate April 9 (legisla- 
tive day of April 8), 1930 
COMMISSIONERS OF THE DISTRICT or COLUMBIA 
Luther H. Reichelderfer. 
Herbert B. Crosby. 
POSTMASTERS 


IOWA 
Floyd B. Peters, Batavia. 
Daniel W. Plessner, Mystic. 
Fred P. Carothers, Nodaway. 
Earl P. Tucker, Panora. 
Christa A. Hendrix, Silyer City. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Joseph F. Dolan, jr., Bala-Cynwyd. 
Efñe M, Lang, Fort Washington. 
Mary V. Clemens, Linfield. 

Harry Z. Wampole, Telford. 


TEN NESSEE 


Allison Z. Hodges, Bethpage. 
Harriett L. Lappin, Monteagle. 
Myrtle Rodgers, White Bluffs, 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wepnespar, April 9, 1930 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon and was called to order by 
the Speaker pro tempore [Mr. Trxson]. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


We know how imperfect we are, O Lord, so we come to Thee 
as little children. We see Thy manifestations as through a 
glass darkly, We pray that Thou wilt be near us and strengthen 
us in understanding, in affection, and in patience, Diffuse Thy 
strength through our weakness, Thy courage through our de- 
spondency, and Thy hope through our fear. O God of mercy 
and compassion, open the fountain of sympathy upon the poor, 
upon those who are in distress because of their own sin, and 
upon those who are needy and helpless. Be Thou a holy Provi- 
dence, manifesting Thyself in rich abundance toward all who 
put their trust in Thee. Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. f 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its principal clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment a 
bill of the House of the following title: 

H. R. 10653. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to estab- 
lish in the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the 
Department of Commerce a Foreign Commerce Service of the 
United States, and for other purposes,” approved March 8, 1927. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the President of the United States 
was communicated to the House by Mr. Latta, one of his secre- 
taries, who also informed the House that on the following dates 
the President approved and signed bills and joint resolutions 
of the House of the following titles: 

On April 3, 1930: 

H. J. Res. 264. Joint resolution making an appropriation to 
complete the restoration of the frigate Constitution. 

On April 4, 1980: 

H. R. 5616. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide that the United States shall aid the States in the construc- 
tion of rural post roads, and for other purposes,” approved July 
11, 1916, as amended and supplemented, and for other purposes, 

On April 7, 1930: 

H. J. Res. 274. Joint resolution making an appropriation for 
participation by the United States in the International Confer- 
ence for the Codification of International Law to be held at 
The Hague in 1980; 

H. J. Res. 278. Joint resolution making an appropriation for 
participation by the United States in the International Fur 
Trade Exhibition and Congress to be held in Leipzig, Germany, 
in 1980; 

H. J. Res. 283. Joint resolution making additional appropria- 
tions for certain expenses under the Department of Justice for 
the remainder of the fiscal year 1930; 

H. R. 2678. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Arkansas State Highway Commission to construct, maintain, 
and operate a bridge across the Arkansas River at or near the 
city of Ozark, Franklin County, Ark.; 

H. R. 5672. An act to abolish the Papago Saguaro National 
Monument, Arizona, to provide for the disposition of certain 


lands therein for park and recreational uses, and for other 


purposes ; 

H. R. 6123. An act to allow credit to homestead settlers and 
entrymen for military service in certain Indian wars; 

H. R. 6133. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
township of Aurora, Ill., to construct, maintain, and operate a 
free highway bridge across the Fox River at or near the vil- 
lage of North Aurora, III.; and 

H. R.8156. An act to change the limit of cost for the construc- 
tion of the Coast Guard Academy. 

On April 8, 1930: 

H. R. 238. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of North Dakota to construct, maintain, and operate a 
free highway bridge across the Missouri River at or near Fort 
Yates, N. Dak. ; 

H. R. 563. An act for the relief of Frank Yarlott; 

H. R. 4604. An act to provide for the recording of the Indian 
sign language through the instrumentality of Maj. Gen. Hugh L. 
Scott, retired ; 

II. R. 6387. An act granting the consent of Congress to George 
H. Glover to construct a private highway bridge across Flanders 
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Bay, Hancock County, Me., from the mainland at Sorrento to 
Soward Island; 

II. R. 6844. An act to grant the consent of Congress to the 
Highway Department of the State of Tennessee to construct a 
bridge across the Hatchie River on the Bolivar-Jackson Road 
near the town of Bolivar, in Hardeman County, Tenn. ; 

II. R. 7007. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Massachusetts to construct, maintain, and operate a 
free highway bridge across the Merrimack River at or near 
Tyngsboro, Mass. ; 

II. R. 7566. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Highway Department of the State of Tennessee to construct a 
bridge across the Holston River on projected Tennessee Highway 
No. 9 in Knox County, Tenn. ; 

H. R.7580. An act authorizing the county of Lee in the State 
of Iowa, and Wayland special road district in the county of 
Clark and State of Missouri, to construct, maintain, and operate 
a free highway bridge across the Des Moines River at or near 
St. Francisville, Mo.; 

H. R. 7829. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Great Southern Lumber Co., of Bogalusa, La., to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a railroad bridge across the Bogue Chitto 
River in or near township 3 south, range 11 east, in the parish of 
Washington, State of Louisiana; 

H. R. 7964. An act to authorize the issuance of a fee patent for 
block 23 within the town of Lac du Flambeau, Wis., in favor of 
the local public-school authorities; and 

H. R. 9038. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of New York to reconstruct, maintain, and operate a free 
highway bridge across the West Branch of the Delaware River 
at or near Beerston, N. Y. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. MONTET. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on next Tuesday morning, after the reading of the Journal and 
the disposal of business on the Speaker’s table, I may address 
the House for 35 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Louisiana 
asks unanimous consent that on next Tuesday, after the read- 
ing of the Journal and the disposal of business on the Speaker's 


table, he may address the House for 35 minutes. Is there. 


objection? 

Mr. SNELL. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, I 
wish for the present the gentleman would withdraw that re 
quest. We expect to call up the World War veterans’ relief 
bill on that day. I wish the gentleman would withdraw his 
request for the present. 

Mr. MONTET. Would the consideration of that bill carry 
us through the week? 

Mr. SNELL. It is dificult to tell how far that would 
carry us. 

Mr. MONTET. Suppose I change my request from Tuesday 
to Monday. 

Mr. SNELL. I do not know that that would interfere with 
anything in contemplation. 

Mr. MONTET. Mr. Speaker, I ask to modify my request 
and make it Monday instead of Tuesday. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Louisiana 
modifies his request and asks unanimous consent to address the 
House on Monday next after the reading of the Journal and 
of the disposal of business on the Speaker's table. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I understand the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors will take but a short part of the after- 
noon to-day. I ask unanimous consent that after it shall have 
finished, the business in order on Calendar Wednesday may be 
dispensed with, in order to take up conference reports and 
other matters. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
asks unanimous consent that after the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors has finished to-day, further business in order on Calen- 
dar Wednesday may be dispensed with. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARNER. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
may I ask the gentleman if he expects to utilize next Calendar 
Wednesday for the purpose of considering the bill for river and 
harbor authorizations? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes; and I will say to the gentleman that 
we expect to report the bill in time to allow the membership 
opportunity to examine the bill. 

Mr. GARNER. I take it, then, the gentleman expects to re- 
port the bill on Monday? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. 
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Mr. CLARKE of New York. May I ask the gentleman from 
New York whether business from the Committee on Agrieulture 
will be called up to-day? 

Mr. SNELL. Not at all. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. The proposition does not in any way inter- 
fere with our having the call on next Calendar Wednesday? 

Mr. SNELL. No; not at all. 


INTERNATIONAL FINANCE 


Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing an address which 
I delivered day before yesterday. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I present an address delivered by me 
before the Government Club, Hotel Astor, New York City, April 
7, 1930, as follows: 


Banking in the United States from the time of the adoption of the 
Constitution up until the time of the Civil War met with a variety of 
successes and failures. The necessities of financing the public Civil 
War debt was largely responsible for the organization of the national 
bank act. Banking proceeded under the authority of this national act 
and the development of State banking under the various State laws 
during the period from 1863 until 1913. Seyeral years prior to 1913, 
a widespread discussion had taken place regarding modernization of 
our method of carrying on our financial operations which resulted in 
the creation of a superbanking method called the Federal reserve system. 

Banking prior to the enactment of the national bank act had pro- 
ceeded somewhat along the lines being pursued throughout Europe. 
The adoption of the Federal reserve system, while it was supposed to 
be a decentralized system, has proven to be a centralized group banking 
system. This system has afforded the necessary nucleus for the de- 
velopment of concerted action by and between our present Federal 
banking system and the central banks of Europe and the world, the 
beginning of which was in the year 1916. During the last 10 years 
these relationships have been growing and have become much closer, 
until at the present time there is a very close collaboration on all gold 
movements, international exchange, discount rates, open-market opera- 
tions, and other powers, making effective changes in policies of opera- 
tions. 

The large necessary financial transactions and borrowings by the 
allied countries engaged in the war completely upset gold standards 
throughout the world, resulting in the concentration of nearly 50 per 
cent of the world's gold in the United States banking system. At the 
close of the war allied Governments began to readjust their financial 
structures to synchronize their situations so as to enable normal in- 
ternational trade and financial operations to resume. The question of 
the establishment of relationships between Germany and the allied 
countries and the fixing of reparation debts and methods of payment 
resulted finally in the setting up of the Dawes plan, the working out of 
which plan was largely the result of the participation in these delibera- 
tions unofficially of Americans. 

Under the plan provided for the settlements proceeded under the 
direction of the machinery thus set up, until in 1928 it became apparent 
that a readjustment was immediately imminent and necessary. When 
a conference was arranged in Paris, where representatives of Germany 
and the allied countries, together with unofficial representatives from 
the United States, met and brought forth the Young plan, the American 
banking system, principally through the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York in its close affiliation and working arrangements with the central 
banks of the countries involved, had, during this period of time, been 
rendering financial assistance to enable such of the foreign countries as 
were able to do so to return to a gold or a modified gold basis, and 
they also aided in the stabilization of international exchanges. These 
activities were apparently acquiesced in by our administrations in the 
Federal Reserve Board and the Treasury and State Departments. 

The United States had established and carried out the precedent, so 
far as the official governmental policy was concerned, of keeping free 
from any participation in discussion of war debts or reparations or the 
mixing of the debts owed to this country by European countries with 
reparation settlements. 

Notwithstanding the very evident intent and plan of the participating 
European countries to involve the United States systems with their 
own financial, political, and economic systems, and the debts owed ta 
this country and reparations settlements between Germany and the 
allied countries, a certain group of international, financially minded 
men did, however, participate in, and largely directed the organization 
of the Dawes plan and the subsequent Young plan, and participated 
in most of the intervening conferences leading up to the adoption of 
both of these plans. 

Both of these plans contemplated the commercialization and sale in 
the United States of a large part of the reparation payments to the 
allies, 
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Prior to the conference in Paris at the time of the creation of the 
Young plan, the then Premier Poincare, in a speech at Carcassone on 
April 2, 1928, told his audience in a veiled way that his Government 
would approve what was being discussed as the bankers’ plan, which 
involved the sale of the German reparation bonds in the United States. 
In fact, he was returned to power on the basis of his approval of this 
plan, and thus the French Government was officially committed to the 
reparations scheme, the basis of which had been previously laid out. 

It is interesting for us to note that some days after Premier 
Poincare’s speech he received the foreign correspondents of the press 
and made a labored effort to qualify what he had said at Carcassone, 
We should not lose sight of the fact that this expressed attitude of 
France caused considerable concern to President Coolidge, who found 
it necessary to again reaffirm our attitude as regards this subject. It 
will be recalled that it was largely due to President Coolidge's attitude 
that the commercialization of a large part of the reparation debt 
secured by a deposit of the railroad securities of Germany and the 
sale of the same to American investors were forbidden. This was the 
plan the reparations agent made a special trip to the United States 
to conclude. It is interesting in this connection for us to note that, 
at or about that time, Mr. S. Parker Gilbert, agent general of repara- 
tions, who was then in Rome, Italy, made this unexpected and then 
apparently irrelevant public statement: 

“There is no connection between German reparations and allied 
debts to the United States,” 

Careful analysis of these two statements would indicate that some 
communication had passed between Washington and Paris with refer- 
ence to Premier Poincare’s speech at Carcassone. The files of our 
State Department should throw some light on the nature of the com- 
munications which would almost seem to indicate that the foreign gov- 
ernments had not taken seriously President Coolidge's announced policy 
of not permitting our debts to be intermingled with reparations set- 
tlements. It is not unfair to say that this announced policy of Presi- 
dent Coolidge was not relished by the international group who were 
working to involve us in every way possible in international tie-ups. 

The Young plan is the culmination of the international plan which 
began with the writing of the reparations provisions of the treaty of 
Versailles. The amount of the German reparations was determined 
without regard to Germany's moral and legal obligations under the 
armistice agreement or her capacity to pay. They were to be fixed at 
an amount which, if made immediately available in cash, might be 
sufficient to rehabilitate Europe economically. 

The provisions in annex 2 to the financial clauses of the treaty 
provide that the reparations total shall be issued in gold bonds, pay- 
able to bearer, and that the bonds owned by the allied governments 
might be commercialized by them. With no mmrket in Europe for 
these bonds, it was the intention to sell them upon the outside market 
to which Europe’s gold had flowed and was still flowing. With the 
flow of gold thus reversed and upon an enormous scale, Europe might 
be rehabilitated in a few years in spite of the effects of the war. 

It was upon the United States that the eyes of the supreme war 
council were fixed, and it was to the United States almost exclusively 
that Europe was relinquishing its gold, It was to the American pub- 
lic then that the bulk of the German reparation bonds were to be sold, 
and to accomplish this purpose a systematic falsification of historical, 
financial, and economic fact was necessary in order to create in America 
a state of mind that would make the sale of the bonds successful. 

The Young plan is the culmination of 10 years of European secret 
diplomacy in which the connivance of the international bankers of New 
York has been continnously dependent upon and accorded. There have 
been 10 years of systematic concealment from the American public of 
the intent and purpose involved in this diplomacy. Great American news 
agencies have been brought under the control of foreign interests 
through the hold exercised over them by international financiers, and 
the influence of these powerful financiers has also permeated the policies 
of American publishing houses, so that books and weekly and monthly 
periodicals have been used to mislead the American public and to 
exclude from their pages authentic information upon the subject of Ger- 
man reparations and the movements of European diplomacy which have 
centered about the subject of reparations. 

This systematic abuse of the confidence of the American public goes 
back to the armistice period, for vitally important historical events 
between the day of armistice and the day of the signing of the treaty 
of Versailles six months later were concealed and falsified at the time. 
The existing structure of international political and economic relations 
is founded upon this substructure of falsity of facts and would have 
to be reconstructed if these false representations were allowed to be 
swept away. This ts why all the powers of the European governments 
and the international financiers have been sleeplessly exerted to control 
the sources of information available to the American people. The motive 
which required suppression of the facts of 1919 has required suppres- 
sion of the facts througheut the subsequent years, and it is this motive 
which requires suppression of the facts in connection with the Young 
plan to-day. 

It is the purpose now to put the Young plan reparation bonds on 
sale in Wall Street along with ordinary industrial securities that brokers 
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sell, disassociated from war animosities or of apprehensions as to their 
safety because of political relationships in Europe. They are to be 
given the character of commercial securities concerning which a pur- 
chaser need not inquire as to the aspects of their political background. 
In the words of Mr. Thomas W. Lamont, of J. P. Morgan & Co., the 
“reparations” will lose even that name “and simply become swallowed 
up in the general flow of international trade and international exchange.” 

But this is too sanguine a view to take. The political status quo 
upon which Mr. Lamont depends is too unstable to justify it. The bonds 
will be issued with the assurance that they are a safe investment be- 
cause a stable, political status quo exists in Europe, whereas, in fact, 
a most unstable status quo exists there, and the real purpose of offering 
these bonds in America, besides that of financial advantage to Europe, 
is to make the powerful United States an ally of the weak allied States 
in guaranteeing the existing, but ramshackle, status quo. 

The present juncture offers the first opportunity -since the war to 
reexamine the basis of the present political structure in Europe, for 
under the Young plan the United States is being asked to guarantee it. 
If such an examination is not made now the opportunity will not come 
again for many years, and when it does come the problems will be 
far more grave than they are now. 

At this point I want to call attention to the fact that the Young plan 
has been adopted by the principal European governments and has been 
approved by the executive branch of the United States Government. 
Approval by the Congress of the United States is asked through a bil 
now under consideration by the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House proposing to ratify an independent settlement of the debt due by 
Germany to the United States in connection with occupation of the 
Ruhr by armed forces of the United States. If and when the Congress 
approves this proposal, it will but indirectly be giving congressional 
approval of the Young plan. 

The validity of the treaty of Versailles is one of the subjects of dis- 
cussion which has been suppressed. Suppression of this discussion has 
been successful for 10 years; it may be successful for 10 years more, 
but the time will undoubtedly come when the yalidity of the treaty will 
be challenged. It is the hope of the allied governments that great quan- 
tities of the Young reparation bonds will have been sold in the United 
States by that time, and that for this reason the Government of the 
United States will find it necessary to support the validity of the 
treaty. 

In this connection, it is Interesting to note an extract from a speech 
delivered by the late Herr Stresemann in the Reichstag on June 24, 
1929, when, in speaking of the proposed Young plan, he said: “ Do you 
think,“ Herr Stresemann asked the Nationalists, “that any member of 
the Government regards the Young plan as ideal? Do you believe that 
any individual can give a guaranty for its fulfillment? 

“Do you believe that anybody in the world expects such a guaranty 
from us? The plan would only represent in the first place a settlement 
for the coming decade. The point is whether it loosens the shackles 
which fetter us and lightens the burdens which we have yet to fulfill.” 

In his California address a few days ago Owen D. Young deplored, 
by implication, the intrusion at The Hague of politics which succeeded 
in modifying the economic features of the Young plan by the introduc- 
tion of sanctions “in a most attenuated form” in case Germany should 
voluntarily default. Here is a direct intimation of the possibility of 
default in German reparation settlements by the principal author of the 
Young plan. 

On March 23, in the House of Deputies, Louis Marin, the French 
right chief, in assailing the Young pian, said: “ Without counting the 
consequences, we are abandoning every guarantee, and in return we not 
only get nothing but we are left at tho mercy of the international com- 
missions in which France will be in a minority.” He then asked, “ Who 
does not view with anxiety the possibility of German suspension of pay- 
ments and a moratorium being settled * * * 2? Whoever has con- 
fidence that the International bond issues will be continually successful 
even if the first one is a success, which is doubtful? Who does not 
look with misgiving on the installation by the world bank of a formidable 
financial power free from all governmental control, capable of influenc- 
ing international affairs of all nations by exerting economic pressure?” 

It is also interesting to note in this connection the expressed attitude 
of Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, late president of the Reichsbank, who by his 
recent resignation voiced his opposition to the Young plan as finally 
adopted; and in this connection also the expressed attitude of Mr. 
Albert Voegler, president of the Ruhr Steel Trust, certainly can not be 
ignored in this country. 

In the discussion in the Reichsrath of Germany in regard to the Young 
plan, the Minister of Finance, Doctor Moldenhaur, spoke of what 
would happen if Germany should demand a moratorium. He said, 
“The creditor powers would forthwith declare a moratorium for their 
payments to America and the whole matter would then have to be 
fundamentally reconsidered.” 

Furthermore, if competent legal German authority is to be belleved— 
and I am relying on the opinion of Doctor Hüfner, who is councillor of 
the Reichsgericht, a position similar to a member of the Supreme Court 
of the United States—and whom I quote, the promoters of the Dawes 
plan and the Young plan have completely disregarded the German laws, 
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that this must necessarlly continue to create a chain of irregularities 
with disastrous consequences.” 

What will the situation be in this country if repudiation takes place? 

These are men of standing and wide influence in Germany and France, 
and it should be understood that they speak for a considerable section 
of the intelligent German and French citizenship, and their words and 
action hardly indicate that the original political character of repara- 
tion payments has been eliminated by the so-called commercialization of 
these payments. s 

The seeds of a future war, in which a united Europe would be arrayed 
against the United States, are involved in this contingency. In pro- 
portion as the United States increases its holdings of German repara- 
tion bonds, the allied Governments decrease their holdings of them, 
for it is from the allied Governments that the American investors buy 
the bonds. (Please note that “American investors will not buy these 
reparation bonds from Germany.“) Thus in time the allied Governments 
might have received payment of reparations in full, while the United 
States was still demanding payment of annuities by Germany for many 
years to come. If the treaty of Versailles and the subsequent agreements 
pursuant to it are in fact invalid and founded upon falsity, all Europe 
might at some future date join Germany in a demand for their abroga- 
tion and for repudiation of the financial obligations to America im- 
posed by them. The United States, to protect its financial interests, 
would have to stand upon morally indefensible ground. 

The gravity of the present juncture lies in the fact that the treaty 
of Versailles was in reality illegally imposed and that the Germans 
are aware of this and have no moral doubt of it. There is undoubtedly 
a deep sense of moral outrage among the informed classes in Germany 
that the German Government bas never been permitted at any confer- 
ence to discuss the “juridical” questions which they know to be per- 
tinent, and in a more vague way the German masses know that Ger- 
many was enslaved through allied bad faith. During the 10 years’ 
time the war psychology in Europe has not been mollified; its expres- 
sion only has been suppressed, The statements in the report of the 
Young committee that war hatreds have been dissipated and that a 
peaceful understanding has been attained are knowingly false and are 
dangerously misleading. 

The reasons why the treaty of Versailles is illegitimate and not 
binding upon Germany are that under international law the provisions 
of a definitive treaty of peace are legitimate only if they remain within 
the scope of the preliminary agreement which brought hostilities to an 
end. This the treaty of Versailles did not do. In the exercise of bad 
faith the allied States, after inducing Germany to disarm, varied the 
terms of the preliminary agreement by force to the prejudice of the 
German State, 

The Germans have all the necessary evidence of this fact, evidence 
that would be sufficient, and overwhelmingly convincing in any un- 
prejudiced court. But they are not permitted to bring it forward, for 
it. would make the rehabilitation of Europe through the sale of Young 
plan reparation bonds in America an impossibility. They are too weak 
at present to secure a hearing, for to insist would bring upon them a 
reopening of the war hatred, expressing itself in new acts of Allied 
aggression. But they know that they are not morally obligated to 
sustain the burden of paying reparation annuities under the Young 
plan, and they will assert the illegality of these burdens at the earliest 
moment that they can make their yoice heard. 

A close examination of the facts pertaining to the last settlement of 
German reparations when taken into consideration with the financial, 
political, and economic conditions prevailing since the armistice right 
up to date indicate that we are not through with further consideration 
of reparation settlements. I have referred to the close working ar- 
rangements between central European banks and the Federal reserve 
system, 

I now desire to refer to a statement that I made last summer 
wherein I said that the Federal reserve policy then being put into 
operation was for the purpose of deflating the American stock and 
investment market in preparation for the flotation in this country of 
large issues of foreign bonds, including the sale of these commercialized 
reparation bonds. I now point to the fact of this accomplishment. 

We are in the midst of an ideal cheap money market in the United 
States which forecasts a most favorable opportunity for the exploitation 
of the American investing public through the sale of foreign securities 
in this market, whether they be reparation bonds, other Government, 
State, or municipal securities, or bonds issued to promote the industrial 
welfare of European countries; and In addressing myself to this subject 
I am emphasizing the danger that lies before us in connection with the 
synchronizing of our own banking operations with those of foreign 
countries whose main thought is, first, to assure necessary finances to 
rehabilitate their countries, and, second, if not the foremost reason, to 
involve the United States through these financial operations in the 
economic and political affairs of Europe. 

The Bank for International Settlements will be opened on or about 
May 1 at Basel, Switzerland. Shortly thereafter the proposed issue of 
$800,000,000 worth of reparation bonds will be offered to the investors 
of the world under the auspices of this: bank, which offering in this 
country, as stated by Thomas W, Lamont, will be from $75,000,000 to 
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$150,000,000, and will undoubtedly be offered by a syndicate of bankers 
organized by J. P. Morgan & Co, and headed by the First National Bank 
of New York and the First National Bank of Chicago. 

I desire again to warn the American investing public of the danger 
of investing in these particular bonds at this time because of their 
questioned legality of issue and the possibility through their purchase 
of involving the United States in international entanglements, Inquiry 
as to the legality of these securities should be directed to our State 
Department, which department I have called upon to advise the Ameri- 
can people as to whether or not these bonds are legal. The State De- 
partment has on previous occasions assumed to forbid the issuance of 
foreign securities in this market. If the State Department does not 
certify as to the legality and bona fide issue of these bonds, I shall 
cause to be introduced in Congress a resolution forbidding the sale of 
these reparation bonds in the United States. 


NATIONAL HYDRAULIC LABORATORY 


12 5 SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will call the com- 
mittees. 

The Clerk called the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors I cali up House bill 8299, No. 187 on the 
Union Calendar. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
calls up the bill H. R. 8299. Tbe Clerk will report it by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 8299) authorizing the establishment of a national 
hydraulic laboratory in the Bureau of Standards of the Department of 
Commerce and the construction of a building therefor, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. This bill is on the Union 
Calendar. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, that 
it be considered in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. That would limit the time for debate. Why 
not consider it in committee? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I have no objection to that, and I withdraw 
the request. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The House automatically re- 
solves itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the consideration of the bill H. R. 8299. The 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr, Krohn will please take the 
chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill H. R. 8299, with Mr. Kercmam{ in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the bill 
H. R. 8289, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The title was again read. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McDUFFIB. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman. 
As I understand it, the time for general debate on this bill is 
divided between those sponsoring the legislation and those op- 
posing the legislation? 

The CHAIRMAN. That is true. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. I am opposed to the legislation, and I take 
it, therefore, I will have one hour in opposition? 

The CHAIRMAN. When the gentleman is recognized in op- 
position, he will haye one hour. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. May I ask the gentleman if he thinks we 
will need that much time? 

Mr. McDUFFIE. I think so. My colleague, Judge MANS- 
FIELD, the ranking Democratic member on the committee, has 
a very splendid and illuminating address to deliver to the 
vou on the general subject, and we will certainly take an 

our. 

5 DEMPSEY. How much time will Judge MANSFIELD 
wan 

Mr. MANSFIELD. About 25 minutes, 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Suppose we go ahead and it may be that 
we will not need that much time, 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Perhaps we will not use all of it. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Dempsey] is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman and ladies and gentlemen 
of the committee, this bill for the establishment of a national 
hydraulic laboratory has had perhaps as elaborate and as 
careful and as thoughtful consideration as any bill which has 
come before the committee. In the course of the consideration 
of the bill we not only examined all of the experts on the sub- 
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ject, we not only found the state of the art in the United 
States, but the engineers sent two of their body to Europe, 
where they spent several months in an investigation of condi- 
tions abroad. 

Briefly, the object cf this bill is to provide the Federal Goy- 
ernment with a special laboratory in connection with the Bureau 
of Standards, where all hydraulic questions of every kind 
which may arise as to safety of structures, as to the best way 
to control floods, as to the methods of erecting bridges, and 
other questions which may arise in connection with the im- 
provement of our waterways and their development for every 
purpose for which water may be used may be considered and 
studied in the light of the present state of the art, to the end 
that we may advance steadily in that field, as we are advancing 
in other fields. 

To illustrate the present situation, let me call attention to 
the marvelous advance which has been made in our study of 
hydraulic questions. To-day in developing power from the 
falling of water we obtain 95 per cent of the possible power. 
To illustrate how wonderful that is and what marvelous prog- 
ress has been made and what splendid results have been ob- 
tained, let us contrast with that what we have been able to do 
thus far with coal. In the use of coal we only obtain 16 per 
eent efficiency. In other words, there is only 5 per cent devel- 
opment remaining in water power, and there is u gap of 84 per 
cent in the use of coal. 

We have had no official place in which to study such ques- 
tions. It is unnecessary to call the attention of the members of 
this committee to the fact that the Bureau of Standards has 
made wonderful progress in every field of scientific study and 
research which they have undertaken, 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I yield. 

Mr. McDUFFIB. For the information of the committee, will 
the gentleman advise us whether or not the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, which is probably the greatest institution of its kind on 
earth, and which represents an outlay of $6,500,000, and on 
which we are now spending $2,500,000 annually to maintain, 
can not study the very problem of coal which the gentleman has 
just described to this committee? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I would not want to say offhand whether 
that is within the purview of any of the segregated parts of the 
Bureau of Standards or not. I would say that they have no 
authority and they have no means with which to study ques- 
tions like those at issue here—hydraulic questions. 

Mr. McDUFFIB. May I further interrupt the gentleman, if 
he will permit? Does the gentleman not think that under the 
organic law, creating the Bureau of Standards, which, of course, 
grew out of the old standards of weights and measures which 
was established in about 1836, all that is necessary is an appro- 
priation for additional equipment? I grant that if we must 
have an imposing structure within which to place this equip- 
ment which the gentleman has mentioned, it is possible that it 
will be necessary for the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, or, under the recent act of Congress, the executive 
department, the board dealing with buildings and grounds, to 
authorize the construction of such building. But, as far as 
equipment is concerned, does the gentleman not think the law 
is now sufficient to guarantee the purchase of such equipment 
as may be necessary to study the problems concerned? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I would answer the gentleman that the ex- 
perience of the membership of this House is that when we have 
a question like that we submit it to the appropriate bureau or 
department for their advice as to whether they believe they 
have the authority. In this instance the administration as a 
whole, not alone the Bureau of Standards, believes, first, that 
they have no such authority; second, that they need the author- 
ity; and third, they came to us and asked for the authority, 
and they have asked for it in the most persistent, they have 
asked for it in the most diligent, and they have asked it in 
the most reasonable way, because they have presented proof; 
they have presented arguments upon which such bill should be 
founded. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I yield. 

Mr. SNELL. Is it intended to provide for some new depart- 
ment, or, just in a few words, what is proposed? Nobody seems 
to understand exactly what is intended by this bill. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. We are simply going to add to the Bureau 
of Standards another activity, which will be under the general 
direction of the Bureau of Standards; there will simply be one 
other agency there. We do not create any separate bureau or 
commission or agency. We add nothing to the general overhead. 

Mr. SNELL. A new building must be constructed, however? 

Mr. DEMPSHY. A new building must be constructed, be- 
cause this work can not be carried on without a special build- 
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ing. It is the kind of work that requires both a building and 
equipment, 

Mr. SNELL. And the total expense for both the building and 
equipment is $350,000? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Three hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

Mr. SNELL. One hundred and eighty thousand dollars is 
for the building, and the balance is for equipment; is that 
correct? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. That is correct. 

Mr. SNELL. Now tell us in a few words that all of us can 
understand, what is the practical benefit of all of this? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. There are many practical benefits. For in- 
stance, the situation as to flood control is as follows: We have 
appropriated $300,000,000, and that $300,000,000 was appropri- 
ated under a project which was to solve the flood question in the 
Mississippi Valley, by what is know as the run-off system. 
We were to parallel the main bed of the river by flood ways 
which would be in operation only during the time of the flood. 
To do that many things were involved, First, as we found 
out, it involved the condemnation of a vast acreage of land. 

Mr. SNELL. What has that to do with the hydraulic labora- 
tory in the city of Washington? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. It has a great deal to do with it. This 
must be explained in an orderly way, and it will take two or 
three minutes. It was found that for these flood ways a vast 
see of land would be destroyed for agricultural purposes for 
all time. 

What was the ultimate and real purpose of the solution of 
the flood problem? It was that we might make usable the land 
in the Mississippi Valley. So we are saving a certain acreage 
and we are at the same time destroying a certain acreage. When 
we came to figure out that problem we found that when we offset 
the value of the land to be destroyed against the value of the 
land to be saved and then added the cost of saving it, it was 
a very serious question whether or not there was any saving; 
whether or not instead of making a saving we were not making 
a loss. Then came the purely hydraulic question, such a ques- 
tion as is to be studied under this bill; the question whether we 
could devise some other way or some other means by which we 
could instead of destroying land save all the land, perhaps at a 
greater expense, but instead of saving 1 acre we would save 2 
acres; instead of saving an acre and destroying an acre we 
would have the 2 acres. Now, that is purely a hydraulic ques- 
tion. It is the biggest question facing the United States to-day 
in cost, in the value of the land, and in the extent of the terri- 
tory involved. The solution of it depends in very great meas- 
ure, as the experts will advise you, upon the solution of purely 
hydraulic questions. 

Some of those questions can be studied in the field, but some 
of them require purely scientific study in a laboratory which 
is designed and fitted according to the moderate requirements 
for the study of such questions. 

This question has necessarily risen. The engineers are right 
in the throes of changing from one system to another. Many 
hydraulic studies are involved, and the solution of any one of 
them would save many times the initial cost and the mainte- 
nance of this hydraulic laboratory for years to come. 

It is for the purpose of just such studies as that, which face 
us to-day, that this laboratory is to be established and main- 
tained. 

Mr. SNELL. The gentleman has made a very elaborate ex- 
planation about flood control in the Mississippi Valley, but 
according to the average lay mind, like mine, the gentleman has 
not connected the laboratory here in Washington with the plan 
he has outlined. I can not see anything you are going to do. 
I would like to have the gentleman tell me something practical 
about the purpose he has in mind, 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Frankly, I do not think the gentleman would 
himself, if he were indulging in scientific research, be able to 
tell the world exactly what the result of his research would be 
in adyance of the research. 

Mr. SNELL. I will admit that. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. But what I say to the gentleman is this: 
That the experts upon this question—the engineers who are 
studying it and every civil engineer of eminence in the country 
aside from the Army engineers—say that the study of the flood 
problem is a scientific study, depending upon the action of 
water upon the land, and that that study must be made and 
should be made in just such a laboratory as this. 

Iam not a scientific expert, and I can not tell the gentleman 
just how they are going to erect—— 

Mr. SNELL. But the gentleman can give his views as a 
la 


yman. 
Mr. DEMPSEY. I can tell the gentleman just as far as a 
layman can tell, and I am going to tell him and say that no 
layman can erect in imagination upon this floor the troughs, the 
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earth banks, the action of water when it is in flood condition, 
and determine just what works are necessary; how best to pro- 
duce a result; what scientific investigation is necessary and 
how it should be made. 

Mr. SNELL, I did not know but that some of that informa- 
tion came to the gentleman’s committee. I am not trying to 
put the gentleman up as an expert, but I want him to give 
me the information which the average laymen in the House can 
understand. The gentleman has given us a general explanation 
of the flood condition in the Mississippi Valley, but I can not 
conceive how that condition can be solved by the establishment 
of a hydraulic laboratory here in Washington. 

Mr. DEMPSEY, The gentleman says he can not see how a 
study of conditions in the Mississippi Valley is to be made in 
this laboratory. I said to the gentleman in answer to his ques- 
tion that I can not tell him exactly how it will be made. 

Mr. SNELL. That is-satisfactory; but I did not know but 
that some information had come to the gentleman’s committee. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I can give the gentleman the information. 
I can say that the experts who are studying the question unite 
in declaring that such a study can be made and should be made, 
and that it will be the means of a solution of the practical 
questions involved. 

Mr. SNELL. I have not as much faith in experts as the gen- 
tleman seems to haye. I would like the gentleman to give us 
more definite information than we now haye as to why we 
should erect a hydranlic laboratory in Washington. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. The gentleman’s question comes to this in 
the end: Are hydraulic laboratories of any value or should we 
scrap them all? If a scientific laboratory is valuable, then this 
hydraulic laboratory is valuable. 

Mr. SNELL. That has nothing to do with the general propo- 
sition of establishing a hydraulic laboratory in Washington. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. It has everything to do with it, because the 
gentleman's question goes right to that. His question is this: 
Why is a hydraulic laboratory needed and what is its value? I 
say in answer to the gentleman that the study of hydraulic 
questions is one of the most important subjects in the world, 
and I say that in the study of that question abroad and here 
there are colleges in which they teach engineering that have such 
laboratories, some of them on an elaborate scale and some on a 
miniature scale. In the gentleman's own State they have a 
laboratory in Cornell University. I can not pretend to tell the 
gentleman just what they do in the classes in teaching engineer- 
ing and in the use of that laboratory. 

Mr. SNELL. What has that to do with general hydraulic 
development? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. It has to do not only with the gentleman’s 
suggestion but it has to do with the things with which this bill 
deals, They take practical questions into all these college 
laboratories, 

Mr. SNELL. I would like the gentleman to give me some 
practical question we are going to solve in this laboratory. 
That is what I am trying to get. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. The gentleman says he would like to have 
me give some practical questions which they have solved in these 
colleges. 

Mr. SNELL. I am acquainted with what they do in these 
colleges, but I want to know what you are going to do with 
your laboratory here in Washington? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. We are going to do exactly what they do in 
every scientific laboratory in the world. 

Mr. SNELL. If they do those things in the college labora- 
tories and you are going to do the same thing here, why could 
not the colleges do the work you propose to enter upon? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Because it is a fact that the college labora- 
tories are small laboratories. They do not make a study of 
public questions except upon request. They are not equipped 
for doing it. They can not afford to go to the expense of solving 
a problem which, perhaps, might involve new fixtures alone cost- 
ing $50,000 or $60,000, and yet the saving to be made might be 
millions of dollars. 

The United States is in the business of caring for its rivers 
and harbors. All kinds of questions are presented in the river 
and harbor studies. There is the question of the construction 
of a bridge; how it will deflect a stream; what the effect of the 
stream will be upon the abutments under the particular circum- 
stances presented ; the question of the nature of the abutments; 
the question of the strength of the stream; the question of 
what the abutments should be and how they should be con- 
structed. 

Mr. SNELL, I agree with the gentleman about that, but 
how he is going to connect this with reclaiming land in the 
Mississippi Valley I can not understand. These other proposi- 
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tions are all being handled in the hydraulic laboratories that 
are in existence at the present time at the different universities. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. How many are there? 

Mr. SNELL. I do not know; but the gentleman himself 
states they haye them in all the universities. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Of course, without knowing how many there 
are and how adequately they are meeting the problem, it would 
be impossible to express an opinion as to the value of this bill. 

I will say to the gentleman that the civil engineers of the 
country, without division of sentiment, including a very great 
engineer in public life, unite in believing that the private labora- 
tories are inadequate to meet this situation, and they unite and 
agree that we need this laboratory and that it will pay its cost 
many, many times over, 

Now, the gentleman refers again to the Mississippi Valley. 
I say to the gentleman that the engineers there who are study- 
ing the question say that this is a hydraulic-laboratory question 
and that it has to be studied as such. They say that the effect 
of water on land, embankments, and levees is all a laboratory 
question and all of it should be studied in a scientific way and 
its solution should be arrived at in that way; that the study 
should be made both here and in the field. 

Certain questions can be studied better in the field while 
other questions can be studied better here, but they unite in the 
agreement that we should have one here that is a purely 
scientific laboratory, manned by scientists who study the par- 
ticular questions involved in hydraulics, who are not simply 
practical men who devote the greater part of their time to the 
carrying out of executive functions, but men who are students 
and who devote their time to research and investigation. 

Mr. SNELL. I would expect that all the engineers would be 
2 it. I have never known them to oppose anything new of this 
kind. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. No; let me tell the gentleman about that. 
The Army engineers were unitedly opposed to this at first 
because they thought it would encroach upon their jurisdiction. 
They have had a change of heart 

Mr. SNELL. I did not suppose they ever changed. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. The Chief of Engineers of the United 
States Army, a progressive and a very able man, believes that 
this is necessary—not only important but necessary—in the 
furtherance of the work of his branch of the service, and, par- 
ticularly, in the study of Mississippi Valley questions. It is 
up to him to solve these questions and he believes that this is 
essential, This is the reason I went into the matter so elabo- 
rately. 

Mr. SNELL. The trouble is the gentleman’s explanation is 
so elaborate that the average person, like myself, can not under- 
stand it, and I have had some experience in hydraulics, 
although not very much, 

Mr. DEMPSEY. None are so wholly unable to understand 
as those who do not want to understand. 

Mr. SNELL. That may be partly true, but I really want to 
get some information about what we are going to do in this 
laboratory. I am not opposed to the bill. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I do not believe the gentleman will be 
opposed to the bill. The gentleman is giving me what I believe 
is a very good opportunity to explain the bill, and I may say to 
the gentleman, in a very broad, general way, that even the men 
who are engaged in the water-power business, but who are 
generally engaged in an executive and not in a scientific way, 
do not have the time to study these questions in a scientific 
way and in practically every country of Europe, in every great 
university, such a laboratory is generally supported by the 
State or assisted by the State and they find this to be necessary 
in order to solve the great questions in hydraulics that arise. 
When, for instance, they are going to hold in the sea in Holland, 
when they are going to do any great hydraulic job, they submit 
their questions first to the hydraulic laboratory of the country. 
I would not be able to tell the gentleman just what questions 
they submit, or just how the laboratory solves them, but I will 
tell the gentleman that in every great hydraulic work in Europe 
that has been undertaken in the last quarter of a century, there 
has first been consulted with, and then an examination made by, 
the hydraulic laboratory, and then they receive the advice of 
that laboratory after a painstaking investigation, and then the 
work is undertaken as a result of, and in accordance with, the 
result of such an investigation. 

Let me say further that in this country we have not altogether 
pursued the policy they have in Europe. Those of our colleges 
that have hydraulic laboratories have not attained the same 
eminence in the practical field. In Europe there has not been 
one great public work, where questions of hydraulics were in- 
volved, where the professor at the head of the hydraulic labora- 
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tory of his country was not first consulted as to the scientific 
matters involved. 

Here we have consulted our colleges from time to time, but in 
a haphazard and offhand and in an infrequent way. The result 
is that our laboratories are not of the importance, they are not 
of the number, they are not equipped in the way that the 
European laboratories are equipped, and we need just such a 
laboratory as this to study all of these varied questions arising 
every year, many of them of vast importance, which need solu- 
tion before great public works can be undertaken. 

This bill is one which does not create a new department or a 
new bureau. It does nothing except increase the scope of the 
useful work, as well as the opportunities, of the great Bureau 
of Standards, which has been of tremendous importance in the 
public life of this country for a quarter of a century. 

Mr. HUDSON. Which will serve several departments of the 
Government in various capacities, and it has been requested by 
those departments, 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes; all joined in the request. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance of my time. [Applause.] 

Mr. MoDUFFIE. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say to the 
gentleman from New York that the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Manarietp} wishes to proceed out of order in a way, to discuss 
generally the river and harbor bill which has come to the House. 
I wondered if the chairman would not yield him some time, be- 
cause I want to yield at least three-quarters of the time to those 
opposed to the bill. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. How much time does the gentleman want me 
to yield him? 

Mr. MCDUFFIE. As much as the gentleman can. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. The gentleman from Alabama has not nsed 
any of his time; why does he not use some of that ti. aow? 

Mr. McDUFFIE. I am going to. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Will not the gentleman include 
an explanation to my colleague from New York [Mr. SNELL]? 
[ Laughter. } 

Mr. McDUFFIE. I will; I want to give him my idea of the 
bill. I do not know that I can make a satisfactory explanation. 

Mr. SNELL. I will try to understand it, but I will not prom- 
ise, 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. MANSFIELD]. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, it is not my purpose to speak on the laboratory bill, but 
on the general river and harbor bill, and on the commerce han- 
dled by the waterways of our country, 

Mr. Chairman, after a lapse of three years we are assured 
that a river and harbor bill will be reported, for which it is hoped 
that early and favorable consideration will be given by Con- 
gress. While the bill is expected to contain many measures of 
great merit, three of them will be of outstanding national 
importance. 

The deepening of the connecting channels of the Great Lakes 
from 21 to 24 feet will afford more economical transportation 
to the greatest of all inland waterways in the known world. It 
will also prepare the way for the accommodation of ocean ships 
expected to navigate those waters upon completion of a ship 
channel to the Atlantic. 

The taking over from the State of New York of the Erie and 
Oswego Canals and giving them an additional depth of about 
214 feet will afford practical barge transportation from the 
Lakes to the Atlantic seaboard, with connection with the intra- 
coastal waters from Maine to Florida. 

The taking over from the State of Illinois, and from the 
Sanitary District of Chicago the Drainage and Sag Canals, and 
the lock and dam improvements on the Des Plaines and upper 
Illinois Rivers, will complete the connection of the Great Lakes 
with the Mississippi system. 

The Mississippi system is now connected by intracoastal water- 
ways authorized for 9-foot depths from Pensacola to Corpus 
Christi. Consequently the completion of the link at Chicago 
will giye a continuous outlet from the Lakes to all ports on the 
Gulf. 

It is not my purpose to discuss these measures in detail at 
this time, but they will be fully discussed when the bill is 
reached. My present purpose is to call attention to the im- 
portance of our water-borne commerce in general and of my 
own State of Texas in particular. 

More than a hundred years ago Congress recognized the inr- 
portance of improving our harbors and inland waters to facili- 
tate the movement of commerce. The first appropriation was 
made in the year 1824. Previous to that time such improye- 
ments, if made at all, were made by the respective States or by 
corporations or individuals. 

Congress seems to have caught the spirit of the times. It 
was in the period of the birth of our transportation age. The 
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era of canal building. The inauguration of turnpike and ma- 
cadamized roads. The beginning of railroad construction. The 
invention of the loconrotive engine and the river steamboat, and 
the application of steam propulsion to ocean-going ships. It was 
the age of Fulton, of Stephenson, Livingstone, and Macadam. 

All of those agencies of transportation had their beginning 
simultaneously in this country in the early part of the last 
century. The War of 1812 had demonstrated the need for such 
facilities. The stagecoach has now been superseded by the 
motor bus. The toy wood-burner locomotive by the giant coal 
and oil-burner mogul. The packet steamboat by the colossal 
steel barge. 

While the equipment of transportation has passed through a 
period of evolution, the main arteries of trade—the highway, 
the railway, the waterway—have all survived. Each still con- 
stitutes an integral part of our transportation system, which 
upon the whole has developed to a stage of perfection in the 
movement of a volume of trade unequaled by that of any other 
country. 

The water-borne commerce of the United States is now too 
enormous for the human mind to contemplate. Our foreign 
trade in 1928 consisted of imports valued at more than $4,000,- 
000,000 and exports with a valuation of more than five billions. 
While a portion of this traffic crossed our international boundary 
lines with Canada and Mexico, by far the greater proportion 
passed through our improved ocean and Gulf ports. 

Our internal commerce was generally carried by rail, truck, 
and pipe line, but our inland waterways also performed an im- 
portant part. The traffic on our rivers, canals, and connecting 
channels in 1928, after the elimination of all duplications, 
amounted to 227,300,000 tons, with a valuation of more than 
three and three-quarter billion dollars. 

The commerce of the Great Lakes, including both foreign and 
domestic traffic but not including that pertaining exclusively to 
Canada, was 149,706,670 tons, with a valuation approximately 
two and one-half billion dollars. 

The commerce passing through our Atlantic, Pacific, and Gulf 
ports, after eliminating duplications occurring in the coastwise 
trade, was 331,213,274 tons, with a value slightly less than 
$21,000,000,000. 

The gross total exports through the Atlantic ports in 1928 
were 21,387,276 tons, valued at 83,440,774, 147. 

The exports through the Pacific ports were 16,869,464 tons, 
valued at $617,460,116. 

The exports through the Gulf ports were 17,894,470 tons, 
valued at $1,239,919,627. 

The exports through the Lake ports were 15,378,661 tons, 
valued at $238,862,875. 

I shall refer briefly to the commerce of my own State, Texas. 
Of the total United States exports in 1928 amounting to 
$5,034,973,142, Texas contributed $817,002,082, or about one- 
sixth of the total. In point of exports, Texas was second in the 
list of States, New York holding first position, with a lead of 
nearly $45,000,000. 

These figures from the Department of Commerce do not refer 
to port traffic, but to export commerce which originated in 
Texas. In addition to this, the ports on the Texas coast accom- 
modated a large amount of traflic originating in Oklahoma, 
Kansas, Colorado, New Mexico, and other interior States. 

The traffic that actually passed through the ports of Texas, 
representing the products of several States, totaled 44,948,526 
tons, yalued at $1,753,386,616. The major portion of this went 
into the export and outgoing coastwise trade. The imports 
were small, being but little more than 1,000,000 tons. 

This great volume of trade was, upon the whole, of an ex- 
tremely high class, as the records of both the War and Com- 
merce Departments of our Government will show. The leading 
items were cotton, gasoline, refined oils, wheat, and sulphur. 
Other important commodities were cottonseed products, rice, 
wheat flour, lumber, corn, barley, wool, and mohair. A large 
tonnage of copper, zine, and lead bullion were also handled. 

The 29,000,000 tons of gasoline, crude and refined oils that 
left the Texas ports in 1928 not only found a market in every 
State in the Union but cargoes went to practically every port 
in the world, including those of Africa, India, and Arabia. 

The 2,000,000 tons of sulphur that passed through the Texas 
ports in 1929 entered into nearly every industrial plant in the 
United States. Of the 7,925,000 tons of sulphuric acid con- 
sumed in the industrial plants of the United States in 1929, 
70.8 per cent was made from Texas sulphur, as shown by the 
careful estimates of Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering 
indorsed by the Bureau of Mines. 

There were 288 plants engaged in the production of sulphuric 
acid during the year of 1929, the State of Georgia heading the 
list with 32, nearly all of which were in connection with her great 
fertilizer industry. In quantity of sulphuric acid produced 
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New Jersey headed the States with 11.98 per cent of the total 
production; Pennsylvania being a close second, with 11.70 per 
cent. Pennsylvania was first in consumption, her great indus- 
tries taking 10.79 per cent of the total. 

Practically no known industry can exist without sulphuric 
acid. The principal uses to which it was applied in 1929 were 
as follows: 
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show only a few of the many essential uses of sulphuric acid. 
Without it and without the sulphur of which it is the chief 
derivative there is no known practical way to bleach paper; to 
refine sugar, gasoline, or oil; galvanize iron; vulcanize rubber; 
or render the fertilizing properties of nitrates, phosphates, and 
potash available for plant food. It is hard to conceive of any 
commodity of commerce as being of greater national importance. 

Cotton has for many years constituted the chief item of com- 
merce passing through the ports of Texas. The shipments in 
1928 were 1,545,895 tons, the equivalent of 6,183,580 bales. 
This cotton was produced principally in Texas and Oklahoma, 
and represented about 42 per cent of the total American pro- 
duction for that year. 

It might be of interest to state a few significant facts with 
reference to the cotton production in Texas. There were 3,778 
gins and 178 cottonseed-oil mills in operation in the State in 
1928. These gins were located in 220 counties and represented 
an investment of approximately $80,000,000. About 22,000 per- 
sons were employed in this operation, and the horsepower in- 
stalled is estimated at 385,000. 

The Texas production in 1928 was 4,941,545 bales with a 
yalue of $526,720,000. Cotton picking for the season gave 
employment to approximately 350,000 persons, and the total 
wage paid was estimated at $75,000,000. The average daily 
wage was about $3.50. 

The cottonseed produced was 2,276,000 tons, valued at 
$87,428,000. From these seeds 512,244,564 pounds of oil were 
obtained, valued at $42,670,000. The oil cake was valued at 
$32,740,000. The linters at $7,772,000. The hulls at $4,246,000. 

Wheat is another article of export through the Texas ports 
which has assumed large proportions. Exports at Galveston 
alone have averaged more than 39,000,000 bushels per annum 
through a period of five years. 

Houston is also making preparation to handle a large volume 
of wheat. The elevators erected a few years ago proving of 
insufficient capacity, large additions are to be made. A bond 
issue for this purpose was authorized at an election held on 
March 22 of this year. The shipments from Houston in 1929 
amounted to 5,014,151 bushels. 

The wheat exported through the Texas ports is grown princi- 
pally in Kansas, Oklahoma, Colorado, New Mexico, and Texas. 
Consequently, each of those States is vitally interested in the 
efficiency of the ports on the Texas coast. Oklahoma also holds 
extremely high rank in the production of oil and cotton, the 
major portion of her great surplus passing through these gate- 
ways to the world market. 

The great industrial East is also materially interested in 
Texas port conditions. Through Texas ports it receives vast 
quantities of raw materials, including that for sulphuric acid, 
without which the great industries of fertilizer, textile, coal. 
steel, and other activities must cease to operate until a substitute 
could be found. 

_ The Texas ports, with the exception of Galveston, are of com- 
parative recent creation. The work of dredging the harbors 
and channels has, in most part, been done since Congress 
adopted the plan of requiring local cooperation. Consequently, 
it has generally been done on the 50-50 plan of payment. Such 
was not the case with the older ocean and Gulf ports. 

True, local cooperation has been applied at many places to 
the extent of requiring rights of way, spoil-disposal areas, turn- 
ing basins, exemptions of the Federal Government from damages, 
and the erection of terminal facilities and other incidentals, 
Texas port districts have expended many millions for all these 
purposes and, in addition thereto, have, in most instances, been 
required to pay in actual cash one-half of the cost of the original 
improvement and dredging of channels. 

In the case of Corpus Christi the total expenditures by local 
interests amounted to more than $5,000,000, while the Govern- 
ment expenditures were $1,800,000, 
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In the case of Beaumont, in addition to the 50-50 payment, 
local interests were also required to maintain the channel for 
a period of three years. This was a sort of try-out proposition. 
Beaumont proved her case. Her commerce in 1928 was 
10,228,286 tons, valued at $150,200,000. 

The Houston Ship Channel, completed only a few years ago, 
handled approximately 14,000,000 tons of freight last year. 
This, on a channel only 30 feet deep and only 150 feet wide, 
is without a parallel in ocean shipping in this or in any other 
country. 

Corpus Christi was created a port in September, 1926. Her 
commerce started at that time. For the calendar year 1928 it 
had grown to a volume of 3,554,873 tons. The engineers of the 
War Department have recommended an increase in the depth of 
the channel from 25 to 30 feet. 

Freeport, with a substantial improvement completed last year, 
increased her tonnage more than 25 per cent in the first six 
months thereafter. This improvement cost about one and one- 
half million dollars, two-thirds of which was paid by the port 
district and one-third by the United States. This is one of the 
great sulphur ports of the State. 

Port Arthur is the great oil and gasoline center of the South- 
west. The huge refineries of the Gulf and Texas companies are 
located there. It is connected by pipe line with oil fields in 
Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, and Arkansas. The shipments of the 
port, exceeding 8,000,000 tons annually, consist principally of 
gasoline and refined oils, asphalt, paraffine, and petroleum coke, 

Texas City usually handles about 4,000,000 tons annually. It 
is located on the mainland across the bay from Galveston. The 
imports consist principally of Cuban raw sugar and outgoing 
commerce of gasoline, cotton, and sulphur. 

Galveston has had a substantial trade for many years. The 
tonnage is usually between six and seven millions, ranging in 
value from six hundred and fifty millions to one billion dollars 
annually. 

We have no surplus of ports in the United States. We have 
none in Texas. Each is performing a necessary part in facilitat- 
ing the moyement of a vast commerce. If any should be aban- 
doned, or rendered inefficient, the effect would be reflected in 
greater or less degree in every section of the country. 

They perform a national as well as a local function. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, it is not agreeable to me to find myself opposed to the 
views of my colleagues on the committee. I dislike to disagree 
with some of the splendid engineers of the American Society of 
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are sponsoring this legislation. 

The first question that arises, the one I think this House 
should first consider, is whether or not this additional unit in 
the Bureau of Standards is needed. Many eminent engineers of 
the American Society of Engineers said that it was needed. 
There were two sides to the question. My good friend from 
Louisiana [Mr. O'Connor], in his usual enthusiasm, has seen fit 
to sponsor this bil—and I regret very much to find myself out 
of accord with him—as well as the distinguished Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. RaNspetL], who is also sponsoring the legis- 
lation. In addition to the expert engineers of the American 
Society of Engineers in whose minds this idea originated, we had 
the engineers of the United States Army before the committee, 
including the Chief of Engineers. The former Secretary of War, 
when the hearings were held in 1928, condemned this piece of 
legislation. I am sorry to disagree with so eminent an engineer 
as General Brown, the only engineer of the United States Army 
who has given our committee his approval of this bill. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Les. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. The gentleman was going first to address 
himself to the need of a laboratory. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. I shall do that. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I call the gentleman's attention to the state- 
ment at the bottom of page 6 of the report: 


A number of the university laboratories have contributed substan- 
tially to hydraulic research along lines for which they were equipped. 
In general, the university laboratories are of very modest dimensions 
and the equipment has been selected primarily for purposes of instruc- 
tion. There is not among them at present a single laboratory equipped 
to carry on experiments in river or harbor hydraulics. 


Mr. McDUFFIB. I shall answer that. River and harbor 
hydraulic experiments are not carried on by small models in 
laboratories. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Was not that what the testimony before the 
committee showed without contradiction? 

Mr. McDUFFIB. Oh, there was contradiction. That sort of 
testimony was before the committee. We had much contradic- 
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tory testimony before the committee. The gentleman will re- 
member that the Chief of Engineers 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Present. or former? 

Mr. McDUFFIE. The one who appeared when we held the 
hearings in 1928, General Jadwin. He said that in so far as 
the river and harbor work was concerned, and it seems that is 
eyidently the main purpose of the bill, judging by the chair- 
man's argument thus far, better results could be obtained by 
studying these problems in the places where the construction is 
to take place. I do not think the chairman of the committee 
will contradict that statement. 

I think the weight of testimony of all our experts, so far as 
Government experts are concerned, as to the river and harbor 
work, was to the effect that experiments could be accomplished 
better on the scene where the work is to be done than in some 
laboratory in Washington. Take the Mississippi River, for 
example. The gentleman did not tell the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. SNELL] that the engineers of our Army already hav- 
ing authority to make experiments and to build laboratories, 
and that they have a laboratory now on the Mississippi River. 
Think of the folly of bringing a few barrels of dirt here from 
the banks of the Mississippi River, together with a few jugs 
of water, to study in Washington the soils in the banks of the 
river, when those banks comprise 50 different types of soil, and 
when that water will haye become half water and half sediment 
when it reaches Washington! Think of the folly of studying 
with a small model the problem involved in the Mississippi 
River. 

The testimony showed, as the result of an investigation made 
by two Army engineers who went abroad and studied the 
laboratories which they found of any prominence, that most 
of the work on rivers and harbors was done at the scene where 
the work was to be constructed, and that much of the work 
done in the laboratories over in Europe was done in educational 
institutions which they call high schools. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Yes. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. It is a fact that the gentleman will recollect 
that the Chief of Engineers, while he had authority to con- 
struct a hydraulic laboratory on the banks of the Mississippi, 
asked us to grant him authority to construct a laboratory here, 
and suggested Fort Humphrey as the place where he wanted it. 
Second, in the European studies 

Mr. McDUFFIE, Let me answer the first suggestion, If he 
really thought there was a laboratory necessary, it did not 
change my opinion. I do not think it necessary for the Army 
engineers or for the Bureau of Standards to have such a labora- 
tory. If he did, he did it on the theory that if there is to be a 
laboratory which might partially take the initiative or the 
responsibility in any works with which the engineers have to 
do, then that laboratory should be under the control of the 
Army engineers themselves. In other words, he took the posi- 
tion that to-day the Army engineer is chargeable with the re- 
sponsibility of his construction, whether it be a bridge, a dam, 
a channel, or what not. He feared that some expert in Wash- 
ington, after fooling with a little trough and a few pounds of 
dirt, would send down plans and specifications and tell the 
engineer on the job how that job should be done, and thereby 
give the engineer on the job an opportunity to say, “ This is not 
my plan; this is the plan sent by that great bureau in Wash- 
ington which Congress has established, and I shall build this 
according to those plans, and if it blows out or if it breaks 
down, the responsibility rests not on me but back in the Wash- 
ington laboratory.” That was the theory General Jadwin had. 
I suggested to him then, as the gentleman will remember, that 
I did not think the engineers needed any such laboratory, and 
the gentleman will recall, also, that the committee put in the 
old bill of 1928 a provision for a hydraulic laboratory under 
the charge and supervision of the Chief of Engineers and the 
Secretary of War. We reported that bill to the House, but it 
was not called up. Now comes the present Chief of Engineers, 
who appeared before the committee and approved this bill—a 
man of yery high standing, a man of great ability, a man for 
whom I have the very highest regard, but the only man in the 
Engineer Corps who yet has favored this legislation. Does the 
gentleman deny it? 

Mr, DEMPSEY. Let us see what the gentleman sald. 

Mr. MCDUFFIE. Oh, I know what I said. Ask a question, 
if the gentleman wishes 

Mr, DEMPSEY. I want to make a suggestion. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. I do not want the gentleman to make a 
speech, because I might not understand it. 

Mr. DEMPSEY.. The gentleman says two things. 


He says, 
first e 
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Mr. McDUFFIE. I know what I said. I do not want the 
gentleman to go into what I said. I beg the gentleman's pardon, 
but I have a lot of other things to say. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Is it not a fact, first, that the former Chief 
of Engineers, despite all of the arguments in regard to the 
barrels of dirt and jugs of water, did ask the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors to establish a laboratory at Fort 
Humphreys? Second, is it not a fact that these schools or places 
where the studies were made in Europe, which were efficient and 
successful, were mostly under the support of the governments 
of the countries where they were located? Third, is not it a 
fact, as the gentleman has stated, as I understand him, that 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors did report a bill for a 
hydraulic laboratory before they reported this one? In other 
words, have they not been in substantial accord, after hearing 
this scientific- testimony, in the belief that such a laboratory 
would be highly useful and aid in the progress of the develop- 
ment of our waterways? 

Mr. MCDUFFIE. I do not know about the substantial record, 
and the gentleman knows why this bill is before us. General 
Jadwin testified that we can best study such a problem as we 
haye on the Mississippi River, which the gentleman took so 
much time to explain to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
SNELL] this morning, right down there on the Mississippi River, 
and that it could best be handled there. 

Is not that the testimony of General Jadwin? If it is not, I 
will read it to you. General Jadwin finally arrived at a com- 
promise, and suggested that if we are going to have a laboratory 
dealing with river and harbor work we should have one under 
the supervision of the engineers of the War Department. 

i Mr. DEMPSEY. Let me answer first the gentleman's ques- 
on. 

Mr. MoDñUF FIE. All right. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. The question was whether the testimony of 
General Jadwin—— 

Mr. MoDUFFIE, I beg the gentleman's pardon. I am capa- 
ble of understanding the gentleman’s answer to my question, 
But I beg the gentleman not to make a speech. I submit that 
rae is not quite fair. He has already taken quite a lot of my 
time. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I would have answered the question long 
ago if you had let me. 

Mr. McDUFFIB. I doubt it. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. The gentleman's statement was that he 
wanted it left in the field. My answer to his question is that 
the whole subject of the Jadwin plan is unsettled. That was 
the feature of the speech of the gentleman from New York, 
that a quarter of a million dollars was necessary to carry out 
General Jadwin's plan, and that a revision is necessary; and I 
demonstrated that we do not at present have the necessary 
laboratory in which to study his data and the necessary funda- 
mentals with which to formulate his plan. 

Mr. McDUFFIN. I think General Jadwin's opinion might 
have arisen from the fact that if we have a laboratory it would 
deal with these great problems. But when it came to a prac- 
tical solution of the problem it was necessary to make experi- 
ments on the ground where the work is to be done. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MoDUFFIE. I yield to the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Under what conditions was the bill re- 
ported? I wanted to ask the gentleman this question in view 
of the statements that he has made, to the effect that practically 
all of the engineers were adverse to the recommendation of the 
committee which reported the bill. 

Mr. MCDUFFIE. I will say to the gentleman that I do not 
know under what conditions the bill was reported out of the 
comunittee. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
right there? 

Mr. McDUFFIB. I wish the gentleman would let me, have 
my own time. The American Society of Engineers have been 
the most active proponents of this legislation, together with the 
Chief of the Bureau of Standards, a very eminent scientist, 
Dr. George K. Burgess; Mr. Yan Leer; and Mr. Lew Wallace, 
both of the latter representing the Society of Engineers. Those 
are the outstanding proponents of this legislation. It was also 
suggested that President Hoover desired this legislation. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. McDUFFIE. I do not want to yield. If the gentleman 
has a different answer, I hope he will make it in his own time. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Do you not expect to use this 
laboratory for other purposes than rivers and harbors? 

Mr. McDUFFIE. I am trying to show you that there is no 
need for this laboratory for either purpose, 
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Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. For any purpose? 
Mr. McDUFFIE. For any $ 


purpose. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I think I could be helpful to the gentleman 
from Alabama. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Gentlemen of the House, the facts are 
these. In 1901 Congress passed an act authorizing the estab- 
lishment of the Bureau of Standards. It carried the authori- 
zation for an appropriation of $320,000, an amount less than is 
proposed for this one small unit. Within a little more than a 
quarter of a century that institution has grown to be the most 
marvelous institution of its kind in all the world. No other 
Government on earth has such an imposing array of splendid 
buildings, with a thousand employees, at a yalue of $6,500,000, 
with an annual pay roll and cost of maintenance in the amount 
of $2,500,000 annually. That is what it is costing. This unit 
here is but an entering wedge, because Doctor Burgess says it 
is a “good start.” A good start to what? To build up an 
enormous addition to the Bureau of Standards here in Wash- 
ington. 

N is there need for it? Let us see what we have in this 
country. I think these gentlemen will agree with me that out- 
side of the opinion of a few expert engineers of the Society of 
Engineers, every witness testifies that we are not behind the 
Old World as a general rule in carrying on scientific researches 
and investigations. Indeed the late lamented General Taylor, 
former Chief of Engineers, said that in so far as river and 
harbor work is concerned, this country is far ahead of any other 
Nation in the world. This was demonstrated during the late 
war, 

He further said that they were long in theory in those uni- 
versities over there in Europe, but they were rather short in 
practice, and that this country had outstripped all other nations 
in the world when it came to scientific development so far as 
river and harbor work is concerned. 

Remember we have this authority already, and we have al- 
ready established a laboratory on the Mississippi River. It is 
all foolishness to attempt to meet the problems of the Mississippi 
River in a little room or office out here in the suburbs of Wash- 
ington. That great stream has 50 different types of soil in its 
banks. There are deep holes, two or three hundred feet deep, 
even near New Orleans, with currents of many types in the 
stream. You can not deal with that problem here in Wash- 
ington. 

But, aside from that, Mr. Chairman, we have in this coun- 
try now more than 70 laboratories, including a very fine one at 
Worcester University. The chairman said they were all small 
aud inefficient. But bere is one that was built largely by dona- 
tions and which is as fine as most of the best laboratories of 
Europe and probably superior to them. These universities and 
colleges all over America have in the main the necessary equip- 
ment, and are ready and prepared to do this work. But here 
you propose to establish a sort of national university and set 
the, Government up in business against the universities and 
colleges all over this country. These institutions might expand 
their facilities. One institution in Iowa is a magnificent one, 
and it has done wonderful work for the benefit of the prob- 
lems arising in the West. In addition to that, our Bureau of 
Standards, with its vast overhead, is now doing great experi- 
mental work. I realize that this Government must expand its 
functions as it becomes larger and more magnificent. I find 
no fault with the present Bureau of Standards. 

But in addition to the Bureau of Standards there are 125 or 
150 engineers doing research work in the study of hydraulics 
in the Geological Survey of the Department of the Interior. 
The testimony shows that in the Department of Agriculture 
there are 50 or 60 expert engineers studying the very problems 
which it is said must be studied in this proposed laboratory, 
doing nothing else but research work day in and day out. There 
are more than 200 engineers outside of this bureau in Wash- 
ington, in the various departments, studying and solving the 
very problems which my friends now say we must have this 
laboratory to solve. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McDUFFIE. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. From the testimony of the engi- 
neers who went abroad, would it not appeal to the gentleman 
that a Government as large as the United States ought to equip 
itself with a hydraulic laboratory and have one place to deter- 
mine all these questions? Is not that common sense? - 

Mr. McDUFFIE. I do not think so. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Well, will the gentleman answer 
the question? Is not that common sense? 

Mr. MCDUFFIE. It is not common sense, if that is a better 
answer. There is a reason for that answer. Private enterprises 
in this country, with all of the billions invested and planted on 
our streams for power development, have to-day the best ex- 
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perts in the world studying all the various problems of water. 
Some of our universities have as fine laboratories as can be 
found in Europe, with one or two exceptions, 

We are not behind Europe; we are not behind the world in 
scientific research and development, and for that reason I say 
that instead of this beginning of $350,000, which may grow in 
a quarter of a century to six or eight or ten million dollars, it 
will be better to conduct this study in the universities and in 
private laboratories. We do not need to set up any other unit 
or any other bureau within the Bureau of Standards, to simply 
say that because we are richer than any other nation in the 
world we must have a big building and study these problems on 
a larger scale than anybody else, because the need for it is not 
shown. What is the need for this expenditure to start this little 
unit, which will grow to great proportions in the future? 

Mr, WILLIAM E. HULL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McDUFFIE. I yield gladly. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. If the gentleman were a small 
manufacturer and had no facilities with which to get this ex- 
perimental work done, would the gentleman not have just as 
much right to have that determined by the Government as 
thongh he were a rich manufacturer and able to determine it 
himself? In establishing this laboratory experimental qualifi- 
eations will be given to all small units in the United States, and 
they will have an opportunity to compete with the large units 
that have the money to establish their own. Is that not cor- 
rect? 

Mr. McDUFFIE. They have just as much chance now as the 
larger one. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. 
the question? 

Mr. McDUFFI®. I am going to answer the question if the 
gentleman will allow me. They have just as much right and 
opportunity now, with all the facilities of the country available. 
Indeed, the gentleman remembers that on one occasion the 
Bureau of Standards sent a man to California, 3,000 miles, to 
pee somebody in a plant out there, and they are ready to do 
t now. 

Mr, WILLIAM E. HULL. The gentleman is willing to admit 
that we have not any unit now to do it with? 

Mr. McDUFFIE. I am not admitting that we have not any 
unit with which to do it. We have ample units to settle all 
the problems, with few exceptions, here in Washington, and 
the few hydraulic problems outside of river and harbor work 
might be settled in various universities in many States and by 
private enterprise in 5 or 6 or 7 different places in this country 
where very good laboratories are maintained. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. The gentleman will admit that 
there is nothing in the Bureau of Standards to settle anything, 
or any place else, for that matter? A man who is not equipped 
has to go out and get some laboratory or get some private con- 
cern in order to find out what he wants to know. Why should 
not the Government put in a unit to give the smaller industries 
a chance? That is what this means. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Oh, the gentleman is wrong and that does 
not amount to anything at all in an argument for this bill. 
The smaller industries, if they come here now, would have to 
pay a fee for any service that is performed for them, and they 
do come here. They can go to the universities and have the 
same service performed now for a fee and possibly a lesser 
fee—we have the talent in America and the equipment necessary 
to study all our problems. What is the use of establishing this 
additional bureau here in Washington? The small man would 
have to come to Washington just as he has to go to the west 
coast or the east coast or to some college or university. He 
will have to go somewhere, and it matters not where it is, if he 
has no laboratory of his own. . 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. But he will be given an oppor- 
tunity to compete with the larger concerns. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McDUFFIB. I yield. 3 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Does thè testimony show that the 
small enterprises alluded to by the gentleman have had any 
difficulty at all in having investigations conducted and informa- 
tion supplied? 

Mr. MoDUFFIE. No. The small enterprise idea originated 
in the imagination of my good friend from Illinois [Mr. 
WIILIAM E. Horz. There is not a particle of testimony that 
any interest, big or little, was ever denied any right to 
come here and get any study or test the laboratory can make, 
and the Bureau of Standards makes many. 

Now, as to the need for this legislation. I said earlier in this 
discussion, that we had authority for it already. In the course 
of the growth and development of this bureau, it was decided 
there was need for equipment to measure the accuracy of 
meters. Congress appropriated money, and equipment was 
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bought and installed in one of the buildings, and they are test- 
ing meters now. 

There was no need for additional legislative authority to 
begin the meter testing. AIl that is needed to-day to secure 
equipment to study hydraulics, is an appropriation. Of course, 
if a new building is involved, the executive department can 
proceed to construct it under our general law providing for 
construction of public buildings. Therefore, this legislation is 
unnecessary. 

Now, gentlemen, where is the demand? Who is asking for 
this? Nobody, that I know of, except the American Society 
of Engineers and other bureaus or departments of Government. 
Doctor Burgess came down—the splendid and magnificent gen- 
tleman that he is—and said he thought he needed it, and he 
said it would be a “ good start,” just a start. I do not like to 
disagree with the doctor, but I do not agree that this is needed, 
because we have ample facilities throughout this land and more 
laboratories than there are in Europe to do similar work. 
I do not agree with the engineers in the War Department 
that we need a laboratory. I do not think we need to provide 
for one anywhere, but if we are going to have one I think the 
provision we placed in the original bill of 1928, which was not 
passed, should become the law and not a bill of this type. Put 
it in charge of those who are dealing with rivers and harbors 
work. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MoDbUFFIE. Yes. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Has not the gentleman suggested that a 
part of the equipment, a considerable part of the equipment, 
is already installed, and is it not a fact that it is already m- 
stalled in the Bureau of Standards? 

- Mr. McDUFFIE, Yes. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. And if you start as the gentleman sug- 
gests, you will have to start from the bottom with the engi- 
neers, and we will have to scrap and lose the value of all the 
valuable equipment that we already have. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I would like to inquire what the equip- 
ment is other than the flume? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. On page 5 of the report the gentleman will 
find a full statement of the equipment, 

Mr. STAFFORD. It consists only of a flume, as I under- 
stand it. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. No. The gentleman will find there a very 
elaborate description of the equipment. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. I do not think there is any need for any 
legislation even if we needed a laboratory. Of course, Doctor 
Burgess said he had to secure legislation for the building, but 
instead of asking for additional money, as he did in the case of 
meters, he seems to think now he does not have such authority. 
There seemed to be some doubt in his mind as to whether he 
had the authority, but in order to be on the safe side they said, 
“We will ask Congress not only for authority to erect a build- 
ing, but we will ask Congress to give us authority to set up a 
new organization within the Bureau of Standards.” He says 
he can run it on $50,000 a year, yet he proposes to have 20 em- 
ployees. I want to know how they are going to take $50,000, 
with 20 employees and one or two experts, one or two at $5,000 
and several at $3,500 to $4,000, and have experts sufficient to 
deal with the many great problems which gentlemen claim must 
be submitted to them. 

Now, what are some of those problems? First, let us see what 
a hydraulic laboratory is. 

A hydraulic laboratory is a building especially arranged for investi- 
gating the physical laws which define the motion of water. 

Which they are doing now on the Mississippi River and can 
be done on any river where river work is being prosecuted by 
the Government. 

And for studying, by means of models and other special equipment, 
engineering problems arising in connection with the measurement, 


Which they are doing in the Geological Survey. 
Control and disposition of large quantities of water— 


Which the engineers are already doing. 

And the utilization of water for irrigation and power purposes. 

Which is also being well done by private enterprise every- 
where in this country, and very satisfactorily done by our en- 
gineers of the Agricultural, Interior, and Commerce Depart- 
ments of this Government. The fact is our country is far ahead 
of the world in hydraulic achievements. 

Therefore I say there is no need of setting up an additional 
agency here in Washington. You can take $350,000 and do 
some real needed service in this country. You could build a 
Substantial harbor with that much money, There are many 
activities now needed by the Government in a great many places 
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throughout the country where this $350,000 would bring about 
a vast measure of good to the public, whereas here, in the light 
of the fact that the testimony does not show—with the excep- 
tion of those with whom probably the wish is father to the 
thought—that there is any need of this laboratory, it seems 
to me it means that much money wasted. I think we should 
defeat this bill and devote this money to some good river or 
harbor project. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McDUFFIB. I yield. 

Mr, DEMPSEY. The gentleman's suggestion is this, is it not, 
that instead of having one laboratory at Washington we should 
have a laboratory on every river of any consequence, in every 
harbor that needs any study, and at every point on a river 
where hydraulic questions arise? 

Mr. MCDUFFIE. If we need it. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. In other words, instead of one laboratory 
we would probably have 1,000? 

Mr. McDUFFIN. According to the testimony of the Chief of 
Engineers, you can have a thousand laboratories on the Missis- 
sippi River for what this one will cost. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Thirty-five dollars apiece? 

Mr. McDUFFIN. About. No; not $35 apiece. I beg the 
gentleman's pardon. He said you could build one for $1,000 
that would answer your purpose in many instances on these 
great streams, whereas you could not buy a foot of ground here 
in Washington on which to erect this building for that price. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. We already have the ground. 

Mr. McDUFFIB. I know we have, but we have not the 
building and we have not the equipment. Even if we had it, 
we could not, with any degree of success, according to the best 
experts, and eyen some of the engineers of the American So- 
ciety of Engineers, deal with large rivers and could not have 
the success we would have with a laboratory on the river itself. 
I do not think the gentleman will deny that. 

Now, gentlemen, let me complete, if you will, the further 
functions of this laboratory. 


The fundamental conception underlying experimentation by means of 
models in a hydraulie laboratory is this: If the model demonstrates 
that the conditions existing in a harbor, for example, can be reproduced 
typically by the ebb and flow of tides in the model, then it is possible, 
by placing regulating works in the model, to show the changes that 
will be brought about in the harbor if these regulating works are built. 
The effectiveness of proposed regulating works can thus be determined 
in advance by means of model experiments at small expense, and the 
most efficient and economical design selected from a number of proposed 
plans, 


The new institution or laboratory, when you have finished it, 
as I understand, will be open to all comers, just as the Bureau of 
Standards is now. I asked the doctor if they would charge a 
fee. He said, “Yes; we do charge fees,” and therefore we can 
very well assume they will charge a fee for any and every 
experiment for everyone except the Government. Therefore’ the 
little manufacturers are going to have the fee proposition to 
meet, it matters not where they go. Here you are proposing that 
the Government set itself up in business in competition with 
the universities, and you have, in effect, a great national uni- 
versity for the study of all hydraulic problems here in Wash- 
ington, maintained at the expense of the Public Treasury. I 
say this should not be a part of the functions of the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. CARTER of California. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MoDUFFIE. I yield. 

Mr. CARTER of California. The universities the gentleman 
is speaking of are State institutions, are they not? 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Absolutely. 

Mr. CARTER of California. Then what is the difference 
whether this is fostered by the State or the National Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. MCDUFFIE. The picture I was trying to draw—the gen- 
tleman may not have understood me—was that we were putting 
the National Government in competition with these educa- 
tional institutions that are doing this work for a fee. They 
might extend their facilities, but you will not permit them to do 
this when you haye the Federal Government building a greater 
university here. The experiments might well be the work of 
students, 

Let me give you some of the problems they say we need to 
study. 

8 849 of the hearings it was suggested that the follow- 
ing industries were chiefly concerned with the establishment of 
a national hydraulic laboratory: 

First, Pump manufacturers. 

Second. Hydroelectric power utility companies, 

Third. Waterworks supply manufacturers. 
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Fourth. Hydraulic turbine manufacturers. 

Fifth. Hydraulie instrument manufacturers. 

Yet not a single one of these industries have urged or, 80 
far as I have learned, even suggested the passage of this bill. 
Great industries are doing their own research. It took no Gey- 
ernment laboratory to produce the inventions of Edison, the 
Wright brothers, Morse, Watt, Fulton, Reese, Hutchinson, and 
many others whose achievements have added to the glory of 
American genius. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Will the gentleman yield for just 
one question? 

Mr. MoDUFFIE. I yield. 3 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. If these State laboratories that 
the gentleman speaks of are in existence to-day so that a per- 
son with a small business can go there, name one of them. 

Mr. McDUFFIBN. The University of California, the Univer- 
sity of Iowa, the Polytechnic Institute at Worcester, Mass.— 
I could name six of them, and I have telegrams here from them 
saying they are prepared and willing to do experimental work 
for the Government or anyone else. They are doing it for 
private enterprise, and I can not yet see why we need this 
plant here in Washington. 

Name some of the problems you are going to settle and I will 
show you that they all, or many of them, are being settled 
or studied by our governmental departments now. When we 
built the Gatun Dam, which is a monument itself to American 
engineering skill, we had no hydraulic laboratory here in Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. We probably felt the need of it and no doubt 
that is one of the reasons we are advocating this measure to-day. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. The gentleman says they felt the need of it, 
but the Gatun Dam stands to-day as a monument to the skill 
and the science of American engineers and the gentleman knows 
it. Of course, we all sometimes feel the need of help. The 
gentleman sometimes feels the need of help, and we all do, yet 
the gentleman is a remarkably successful chairman of the 
Rivers and Harbors Committee, and the fact he may sometimes 
feel the need of help does not mean he can not function and 
does not function without help. The United States Army Engi- 
neers did build monuments to themselves on the Isthmus of 
Panama and at the Wilson Dam, without a laboratory in Wash- 
ington. The Reclamation Service has spent $150,000,000 
through and by the best engineers in the world, dealing with 
the very problems you say we need this hydraulic laboratory to 
deal with, and no vast mistakes have appeared that I know of. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. McDUFFIBN. Yes. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. And they appeared befere our committee 
and were united in saying they needed this laboratory and that 
it would save them vast sums of money and would make their 
work more efficient and would be absolutely invaluable. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Yes; but judging by the past they do not 
need it, and judging from the number of engineers we have on 
the job now, in all departments, we do not need any additional 
experts to solve our problems. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. You can not tell what mistakes have been 
made or how costly they may have been, 

Mr. McDUFFIE. And aside from that, the gentleman knows 
and this House and every Member here knows how easy it is 
for one of these bureaus to get in touch with another bureau 
and have that bureau come to its rescue in an effort to enlarge 
itself. This has invariably been done and has been done in 
this particular instance. We had the Geological Survey of the 
Department of Agriculture and every bureau that is now deal- 
ing with these same hydraulic problems, come before the com- 
mittee, and they all, of course, testified that they needed this 
extra unit in the Bureau of Standards here in Washington. 
Such has been the practice ever since I came to Washington, 
and doubtless beforehand. 

Mr. CARTER of California and Mr. DEMPSEY rose. 

Mr. McDUFFIBN. May I yield first to my friend, the gen- 
tleman from California, where they have a magnificent uni- 
versity doing this very kind of work for pay. 

Mr. CARTER of California. There will be plenty of work 
to be done by the University of California after you establish 
this hydraulic laboratory here, 

Mr. MeDñUFFIE. I do not know about that. 

Mr. CARTER of California. I wanted to ask the gentleman 
if his reason for opposing this bill is based upon the fact and 
upon the argument he is making at the present time that this 
magnificent bill is indorsed by some other bureaus and depart- 
ments? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. By all the bureaus and departments. 

Mr. CARTER of California. By all the bureaus and depart- 
ments of the Government. 
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Mr. McDUFFIE. Why, of course, my reason is not that. 
The gentleman knows that of itself should not be a reason, 
That is not a reason at all. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. That is what we thought. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. I mean the fact that other bureaus indorse 
it is no reason for the enactment of this bill. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Oh, yes. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. The gentleman may not have understood 
me. I was just stating to the gentleman how easy it is to get 
one bureau in Washington to come to the aid of another on any 
proposition of this kind, and stating that this has always hap- 
pened, and that is what is happening here. This is not my 
reason for opposing the bill. I may have done the same thing 
if I had been Doctor Burgess, or some one else in one of these 
bureaus. Of course, that is no reason for opposing a bill; and 
my opposition is based upon the fact, if the gentleman pleases, 
that we do not need this legisation, and deep down in the gentle- 
man’s heart I believe he knows that we do not need this addi- 
tional unit in the Bureau of Standards. 

Mr. CARTER of California. Does the gentleman deny the 
importance and necessity of experimental work? 

Mr. McDUFFIE. No; and we are carrying it on all over 
the United States, more than anywhere else in the world. That 
is the reason I say we should not pass this bill. 

Mr. CARTER of California. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman 
will yield, I want to say that the principle of similitude is 
invoked—— 

Mr. MCDUFFIE. Yes; and I want the gentleman to explain 
to the House just what that is. 

Mr. CARTER of California. I was going to ask the gentle- 
man from Alabama if he would explain to me what it is. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. I know just as much abont similitude as 
the gentleman from California or the chairman [Mr. DEMPSEY] 
knows about the merits of this bill—and that is nothing. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr, DEMESES, Will the gentleman from Alabama yield 
to me? J 

Mr. McDUFFIB. Yes, if the genfleman will explain the 
doctrine of similitude. [Laughter.] That is what you are 
going to study in the proposed laboratory. 

My opposition is based upon other grounds, one of which was 
so well expressed by Chairman Dkurskx, as shown on page 148 
of the hearings, and here is what he had to say, doubtless be- 
fore he received the information that President Hooyer desired 
the passage of this bill. Colonel Markham, who visited Europe 
to study this question, was testifying before the committee: 


Colonel MARKHAM. There is no doubt that the greatest time and 
space requirements of any laboratory iseriver ənd harbor problems. 
When you come to the question of a third party intervening with 
what the responsible head of works thinks ought to be done in a 
single laboratory having limited time and space, it is impessible for 
me to believe that anybody should control or influence the question 
except the man who has to come to a responsible conclusion, who knows 
what scale model be wants, how much time and money he can afford 
to spend on the experiment, and so forth, any of these river and harbor 
questions, as evidenced in Europe, can not be settled safely in a week 
or a month, but may take years. 

I do not see how or why there should be any relation to such a 
matter, except by the department concerned, and which alone must 
conclude as to time and space, money expended, character of models, 
personnel—everything that bas important bearing upon its final respon- 
sibilities in the matter, 

The CHAIRMAN, To summarize what you have said, in a brief way, it 
is your opinion that there is always a sobering sense in the responsi- 
bility. 

Colonel Makka. Exactly. 

The CHarmman. That if a man knows that his reputation, character, 
and standing are to depend upon the results of the Government work 
which he is himself to have constructed under his supervision and for 
which he is responsible, that you believe first that he will have a keener 
realization of the importance of the task and apply himself to it with 
all the ability he has and with a greater diligence than would a man 
who was simply theorizing about it and not charged with the actual 
work, 

Colonel MARKHAM, I do not think there is any doubt about it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Let me ask you this: Here you have a great body of 
engineers with a fine education at West Point and subsequent scientific 
courses which they have regularly, and various war colleges giving 
training. They are charged with two things: First, with the scientific 
study of river and harbor problems, and, second, with carrying out of 
the works which are found by them to be in the interests of the river 
and harbor development. Suppose instead of those engineers making 
that study, some laboratory should make a study and the engineers be 
intrusted merely with the construction work. Would not that kill the 
initiative or scientific principle in that great body of men? Would they 
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not become merely men in the nature of contractors or superintendents 
of great works instead of being students and scientific men as they are 
trained to be? Would there not be that danger? 

Colonel MARKHAM. There would, 


Let me add in extending my remarks that this measure 
should also be hailed as one of the outstanding achievements of 
the Hoover administration. The distinguished leader, Mr. Tic- 
son, should add this marvelous piece of legislation to his al- 
ready famous list of achievements! The Nation, I am sure, 
will watch with interest the vast public benefits to follow after 
this $350,000 is taken from the taxpayers’ Treasury to begin 
another useless bureau in a large department. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. O'CONNOR]. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr, Chairman and gentlemen 
of the committee, some remarkable things happen in this House. 
The author of a bill is given 10 minutes to explain it, and those 
who have a desultory interest in it are given much more time. 
There may be some things about parliamentary rules and 
tactics that I do not understand, but I have a craving for 
enlightenment and some day I hope some chairman of a com- 
mittee will be kind enough to explain to the House just exactly 
what is behind the back of his head when he keeps in the back- 
ground men more interested in the measure than those who are 
talking for bunkum. [Laughter.] 

I am interested in this measure. Ido not come from Mobile— 
and I have an affection for that splendid city, which has in 
front of it the historic and poetic Mobile Bay. I do not live in 
a section that has not got a nightmare hanging over its head in 
the shape of floods that come down the Mississippi. I have 
respect for the engineers, but long experience has conyinced me 
that the Army engineers have adopted unconsciously as their 


attitude to other men the commandment “ Thou shalt have no 


other gods before Me.” 

But we in the valley no longer wish to look to them as gods 
or even give them the reverence given to a pagan priesthood in 
the long ago, for they have not contributed so greatly to the 
solution of the problem on which, in the minds of many, they 
have dismally failed for more than a century, to secure any 
permanently favorable noteworthy results. 

It may be well for the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
McDvurrin] to talk about there being no necessity for auxiliary 
authorization to do this work which we are looking for to pro- 
tect us. It is easy to scoff at things when you are not in the 
very wake of the danger. “They jest at scars who never felt a 
wound.” 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. SNELL] asked for reasons 
for the passage of this bill. I do not want to take up any more 
time than is necessary, but I do want to state what I have in 
my mind. Let him sit at the feet of his own Gamaliel, the Presi- 
dent of the United States; let him read the report of that 
gentleman when he was Secretary of Commerce, which will 
absolutely convince any man, except one with the mind of an 
Army engineer, of the necessity of this measure for the people 
of the Mississippi Valley. These men say, Thou shalt have 
no assistance except from us, and we are going to close our 
eyes to everything in the nature of a solution except that which 
comes through our own brain.” They do not want the assist- 
ance of any one of the 43,000 engineers who are members of the 
great engineering societies of America that have indorsed 
this proposition, 

There was a time in the valley when we spoke in whispers 
of the Army engineers, but we are now enlightened and know 
that they wear pants and coats and hats like ourselves. I can 
remember the time when it was almost treason to question in 
publie or private the sacrosanct wisdom of the Army engineers 
or the members of the Mississippi River Commission. I can not 
blame them for mistaking this slavish mental disposition and 
from dwelling upon it lay the flattering unction to their souls 
that they were of superior mold and adopt an attitude of intol- 
erance that at times in the judgment of many resembled a 
supercilious arrogance, which I know was not a fundamental 
weakness nor would it haye been a characteristic but for the 
oriental obsequiousness with which we assented to their falla- 
cious judgments. In other words, worshiping him will make 


any fellow believe himself a god. 

It is surprising that men at least their equals from the 
standpoint of education and talent would bow down and rever- 
ence these men that we have builded up into something like 
Olympians. Oh, yes; it is easy to sneer and scoff and ridicule 
the efforts of men who are seeking to bring into existence an 
agency that will aid and assist and open the eyes of men 
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charged with the greatest duty that America requires from her 
servants and her sons. I assert with all the positiveness in 
my nature that I have a respect for the engineers as men of 
education and professional ability, and I will continue to ad- 
mire as long as I believe they are seeking ever and ever more 
light, like the men of my own profession—lawyers—who gave 
a the world its noblest conception of law, liberty, reason, and 
ogic, : 

Mr. McDUFFIBN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Yes. 

Mr. MCDUFFIE. Is the gentleman in favor of taking away 
the river and harbor work from the Army engineers? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. No; but I want them to get 
the assistance of the civilian engineers of this country, and 
they should not blind their eyes to the fact that civilian engi- 
neers can give them assistance. 

Mr. McDUFFI®. I do not think they have ever done any- 
thing of the kind, but will the gentleman not admit that under 
the present law they haye the authority, and they all agree, 
and even a study in Europe shows that the best place to do this 
work is in a laboratory on the river, where the work is to be 
done, and not in Washington. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. No; it does not show any- 
thing of the kind. You may just as well say that the geo- 
graphical situation determines mathematical principles. It is 
an absurdity. I know that every step ever made in the line of 
progress has been opposed by some one. There are some men 
to-day who are still groping in the light of tallow dips, although 
this is an electric-light age. 

There are some men who will not move forward and keep 
step with the march of progress. Yes, my friends, this is a 
good bill. My friend, Mr. STAFFORD, the other day recognized 
the goodness of the principle in the laboratory products bill 
which was passed at an expense of $700,000 for the State of Wis- 
consin., It was a good bill, everybody favored it. It was a 
recognition, Mr. STAFFORD, of the laboratory principle involved 
in tbis bill, and I ask you, my friends, not to say that we shall 
do only what the Army engineers want us to do, admitting that 
they are against the bill. Do not say to us in effect “ What was 
good enough for our grandfathers is good enough for us, what 
was good enough for our daddies, is good enough for us.“ Do 
not say we shall have no national laboratory, though all the world 
is bursting into a civilization that no one could have dreamed of 
10 years ago, as the result of laboratory work. Do not say to 
the people of the valley who are praying for a solution of the 
terrible problem that has hung like a nightmare over them, we 
are going to deny this assistance, because men in a military uni- 
form, that so frequently has disturbed the equanimity of better 
balanced minds, are secretly against this measure. 

Mr. Chairman, as against the Army engineers, much as I ad- 
more and applaud some of their works and exploits, I place the 
engineers of the United States of America, and as against Mr. 
MoDvurriz, for whom I have an affectionate regard, I, place 
Herbert Hoover, a man who has had a broader experience than 
Mr. McDurrie has had. As against General Jadwin—and I 
wonder if Mr. MoDurri believes General Jadwin's name is 
synonymous with wisdom in the Mississippi Valley—I place Gen- 
eral Brown. My friends, it would be a step backward to defeat 
this bill which has such a high and noble purpose, it would be 
putting the mark of approval upon a stand-pat. policy, it would 
simply mean that you are manacled and in bondage to the Army 
engineers, who haye not lived up to the high hopes and the 
great expectations of the people of the Mississippi Valley. 

From the time that I was a child the hope, the dream, the 
vision that was before us was the day when the Mississippi 
River and tributaries could be regulated, controlled, and made a 
great asset instead of the terrible liabilities they are under 
present conditions. We looked longingly to the day when they 
could be used for beneficial purposes, the day when we would 
no longer think of their uncontrolled waters thundering down 
from every imaginable quarter between the crest of the Alle- 
ghenies and the ramparts of the Rockies. What have the 
Army engineers done to bring hope to our minds? Nothing but 
despair is there as yet, because they have done nothing to solve 
satisfactorily the greatest problem that has ever confronted 
millions of American men and women who want to leave a safer 
country to their children than they themselves possessed. The 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. McDurrir] tells you of the won- 
derful work done by the laboratories in the universities, and 
then sneers at the thought that such results could be attained 
from a similar laboratory in the city of Washington. Read that 
report, gentlemen, read the indorsements, for sometimes the 
indorsements give a higher character to a note than the name 
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of the maker. Pass this bill, because the people who are seri- 
ously afflicted, not those living beyond the territory not so 
affected, sorely need it. Listen to us who want something 
once in a while which will give us relief from the conditions 
that confront us. Pass this bill, give us light and more light, 
give us information and more information. [Applause.] 

I thank you, my friends, for your friendly attentiveness to 
my extemporaneous and impromptu remarks, and will ask you 
if you wish for more information upon this most-engaging sub- 
ject to read what follows as an extension of these remarks. 

This bill, proposing to establish a national hydraulic labora- 
tory in the Bureau of Standards, has been introduced in re- 
sponse to a nation-wide demand. The proposal was strongly 
supported in 1928 by President Hoover, then Secretary of Com- 
merce, who in a letter to a congressional committee said: 


There is an urgent need for a national hydraulic laboratory equipped 
to carry out hydraulic experiments on an adequate scale. I am Satisfied 
that such a laboratory at the Bureau of Standards would be of great 
service to the Nation, and that it would soon repay the investment many 
times over through the savings effected in the cost of hydraulic struc- 
tures resulting from the information gained through laboratory tests. 
Such savings have already been demonstrated by the work of several 
hydraulic laboratories in Burope, where great emphasis is being placed 
upon the value of the results obtained from experiments with models. 

A national laboratory of this kind would be of direct value and 
assistance to all Government field services concerned with hydraulic 
questions, such as the Mississippi River Commission, Federal Power 
Commission, Coast and Geodetic Survey, Board of Engineers for Rivers 
and Harbors, Geological Survey, Reclamation Service, and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture * * +, 

Under the proposed scheme of a hydraulic laboratory at the Bureau 
of Standards the field services would bring their problems to the labora- 
tory, which would then, from several possible alternatives, determine 
from their experiments what is the best solution scientifically and the 
one which gives the most promise from the economical and financial 
point of view. The field service would then take the solutions of prob- 
lems and apply them in the field. The two groups, scientists and engi- 
neers, are thus doing those things which they are best qualified by 
training and experience, There is no interference, but, on the contrary, 
the most effective kind of cooperation. 

It is desirable that the national hydraulic laboratory should be under 
civilian control, staffed by professional men with civilian status and 
permanent tenure. 

Experience abroad has shown that the quickest, most effective, and 
least expensive method of answering many river problems is to put 
the problem first into the laboratory. It may be expected that, in gen- 
eral, it will take several years and several million dollars for the river 
itself to answer a question, whereas in the laboratory an answer may 
often be obtained in a few weeks at a cost of a few thousand dollars. 


(See appended letter.) 


The hydraulic laboratory bill has received the indorsement of 
the Director of the Budget, Colonel Roop (see letter), and of his 
predecessor, General Lord. It has been indorsed by the present 
Secretary of Commerce. (See letter.) The passage of the bill 
has been urged strongly by the Bureau of Reclamation and the 
Geological Survey of the Department of the Interior and by the 
Bureau of Public Roads of the Department of Agriculture. 

The proposal to establish a national hydraulic laboratory in 
the Bureau of Standards meets with the approval of the present 
Chief of Engineers of the War Department. In his testimony 
before the Committee on Rivers and Harbors General Brown 
said: 


I am of the opinion that there is need for a national hydraulic 
laboratory, as indicated in the bill introduced. * * * I do not see 
that it is going to interfere with the Mississippi River work in any way, 
and it will probably be of great assistance to us as well as other 
people. * I do not see any chance of robbing the engineers of 
any initiative they have or might want to have in their work. It would 
be perfectly on their own initiative to go and ask the Bureau of Stand- 
ards to perform certain experiments for them.. > If they were 
equipped to do it, I would be perfectly willing for them to do it. We 
would furnish the data and furnish the observers and get the facts 
right there. There would not be any trouble about it for them to 
undertake the work, and if they could not undertake the work we would 
a a aE.. 

I do not feel that this is any threat to the initiative or responsibility 
or anything else of the Corps of Engineers. I feel that it is brought 
about by a demand for hydraulic tests and investigation of fundamental! 
hydraulic problems on the part of some agency of the Government that 
is not responsible for field results, and to which everybody can go freely 
and feel that there is no idea of being partial to anybody at that 
point. I believe that is the best place to go to R23 
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The Government has gone to great expense to foster aero- 
nautics by providing large wind tunnels where the aerodynamic 
laws governing the flight of airplanes could be studied. The 
marvelous progress which has been made in this fleld during the 
past decade and a half can be attributed to a large extent to the 
existence of these laboratories. Although we are now spending 
hundreds of millions of dollars for flood control, for improving 
navigation on our rivers, for developing our water-power re- 
sourees, and for constructing enormous dams and irrigation 
works, no provision has yet been made by the Government for a 
national hydraulic laboratory. We have evidence from many 
European sources that the hydraulic laboratories there have 
sayed their cost many times over in the reduction in first cost 
of large engineering structures, to say nothing of the much 
greater sayings due to the added assurance that the structures 
have been built in the most effective manner possible. We have 
the testimony of some of our most eminent American hydraulic 
engineers to the effect that we are not utilizing hydraulic labora- 
tories to the fullest extent in the design of our hydraulic 
structures because we do not have adequate laboratory facilities. 

The manufacturers of hydraulic turbines in this country have 
in several instances built experimental laboratories to aid in 
the improvement of their préduct and to meet new conditions, 
However, these firms have not felt warranted in making the 
necessary outlay for some special types of research, such as 
the erosion of turbine runners, called cavitation, since the ex- 
pense involved is large and the results would, in some in- 
stances, be of equal benefit to their competitors, even though 
the latter had gone to no expense in the matter. This situation 
can be best met by carrying on such research in a laboratory 
established by the Government, with the results available to 
everyone. 2 

The proposed laboratory would have three principal func- 
tions. First of all it would carry out fundamental research 
relating to all types of hydraulic-flow phenomena, determining 
the numerical values of the flow coefficients more accurately 
than has yet been done. This would meet the demand for in- 
creased accuracy in our hydraulic data and would thus make 
it possible to save many thousands of dollars yearly in the 
design of our hydraulic structures. In the second place it 
would apply the knowledge thus gained to determine the most 
favorable form of engineering structure to meet given-flow con- 
ditions. It would make model tests when specific problems 
were submitted to it for solution. For example, in the con- 
struction of the Boulder Dam, which will be the highest dam 
in the world, the design of the huge spillways which will pro- 
tect the structure from flood involves questions which have 
neyer confronted designers of spillways before, because of the 
great height involved. The design of these spillways will be 
accompanied by model tests made in the hydraulic laboratory 
in order to check every feature of the design. A single mistake 
made in the design of such a structure because of lack of suffi- 
ciently exact data could easily cost more than several such 
laboratories as are proposed in this bill. The third function of 
the laboratory would be to conduct routine tests on all kinds 
of hydraulic instruments and meters and on hydraulic pumps 
and turbines. At present the Bureau of Standards has no 
equipment or space for the first two functions described and 
is equipped only for testing current meters and the smallest 
water meters. It is frequently necessary to refuse requests for 
tests of various kinds owing to the lack of facilities. 

The laboratory provided by this bill would be occupied pri- 
marily with work for the various Government services which 
are concerned with hydraulic problems. There is already assur- 
ance from the engineers of the War Department, the Bureau 
of Reclamation, the Bureau of Public Roads, and the Geological 
Survey that they have at the present moment a large enough 
number of pressing problems to occupy the major portion of 
the facilities of this laboratory for some years to come. And 
the number of such problems is continually growing. These 
problems relate in general to the irrigation and drainage of 
land, the construction of dams, silting of streams and the trans- 
portation of detritus, the design of spillways and the preven- 
tion of scour below aprons, flow and losses in distributing 
flumes, methods of measuring water in irrigation ditches, back- 
water caused by bridge piers and other obstructions, the 
hydraulic jump, and the design and improvement of current 
meters and other measuring instruments. 

In addition, provision would be made for studying the phe- 
nomenon of cavitation; that is the erosion of rapidly moving 
turbine runners, propellers, pump impellers, and the like. This 
is one of the most serious problems confronting the mannfac- 
turers of hydraulic turbines to-day. Furthermore, the equip- 
ment provided for this purpose would be useful in studying the 
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same effect on the propellers of ships, where it is not merely the 
damage to the propeller which is serious but to an even greater 
extent the accompanying reduction in efficiency with its con- 
comitant loss of speed. 

Hydraulic research and model tests would also be undertaken 
for private individuals and concerns where adequate facilities 
are not available in the college or private laboratories. How- 
ever, the policy of aiding such laboratories, rather than compet- 
ing with them, would be observed. 

There are numerous reasons why the Bureau of Standards is 
the best location for the laboratory provided by this bill. In 
the first place, the laboratory would be conveniently accessible 
to the main offices of the Government departments which will 
utilize the major part of its facilities. It will be a simple mat- 
ter for their engineers to come to the Bureau of Standards to 
aid the laboratory staff in making plans for tests, to furnish 
information, and to watch the progress and results of tests. In 
this way the most effective cooperation will be maintained be- 
tween those responsible for the execution of the field work and 
the staff responsible for the laboratory tests. There is probably 
no city in the whole country, other than Washington, where this 
condition could be met so effectively. 

The fundamental purpose of the proposed hydraulic labora- 
tory is scientific research, not the practical design of engineer- 
ing structures. The laboratory will in no way replace the func- 
tions of the designing engineers of the various Government de- 
partments. Instead it will supplement their work by furnishing 
them with scientific data which they ask for and which will be 
obtained in the laboratory at their request. For this purpose 
the staff must be made up of men who are highly trained in 
laboratory technique and whose tenure is permanent, in order 
that there may be continuity of thought and action, thus assur- 
ing continual progress. The inspiration and the suggestions 
which come from being in close contact with research workers 
in many other fields are more important than the layman 
realizes, and these conditions are to be found at the Bureau of 
Standards to a degree which can not be equalled elsewhere in 
this country. 

The bureau has a long and successful record of cooperation 
with other Government departments and the public and pos- 
sesses the confidence of the people with whom it deals, 

The proposed laboratory should be equipped with much bet- 
ter instrumental means for measuring flow, velocities, and 
forces than exist in most of our existing hydraulic laboratories. 
It will be necessary in some instances to develop greatly im- 
proyed or completely new instruments for this purpose. The 
Bureau of Standards is in an exceptionally strong position in 
this respect, having among the members of its staff engineers 
and scientists who have spent years in the design and develop- 
ment of accurate scientific instruments. The shop facilities 
and the mechanical staff are adequate to do the finest. instru- 
ment work. 

Several members of the bureau's staff have had experience in 
hydraulic engineering and have had years of experience in 
laboratory research. A staff adequate to commence work in the 
hydraulic laboratory and to train the additional men who 
would be required could be recruited at a moment's notice from 
the personnel already at the bureau. One member of the staff 
has been engaged for two and one-half years in studying hydrau- 
lic laboratories, both in the United States and in Europe. 
Tentative plans have been drawn up for a laboratory adequate 
to meet the needs already referred to, and estimates of the 
cost indicate that the building and the permanent equipment 
ean be built for the sum provided by the bill. 

The Boulder Dam project alone is sufficient to warrant the 
establishment of the proposed hydraulic laboratory. The Chief 
Engineer of the Bureau of Reclamation, the service which will 
build this dam, has stated that no existing hydraulic laboratory 
in this country is suitable to handle some of the problems which 
will be involved in this mammoth structure. The proposed 
national hydraulic laboratory at the Bureau of Standards will 
meet this need if its construction is authorized promptly. 

Every Government field service dealing with hydraulic proj- 
ects is in favor of the immediate construction of a national 
hydraulic laboratory at the Bureau of Standards. It is sup- 
ported by prominent engineers from coast to coast. It is ur- 
gently needed as an aid in the design of some of the great 
hydraulic projects now before the Nation. It is confidently 
believed that its cost would be repaid many times over in the 
aid it would give to our engineers in arriving at the most 
economic and efficient design of hydraulic structures. It will 
aid in translating opinions into facts—facts determined at 
small cost from the study of carefully constructed models; facts 
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which will be reflected in the economic and efficient design of 
these great hydraulic structures, which will stand as enduring 
monuments to our national development. 


LETTER FROM MR. HOOVER WHEN SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, March 18, 1928. 
Hon. W. L. Joxxs, 
Chairman Committee on Commerce, United States Senate. 

My Dran SenxAror: In reply to your request for a report on bill 
(S. 1710) authorizing the establishment of a national hydraulic labora- 
tory in the Bureau of Standards of the Department of Commerce, I 
inclose a revision of S. 1710, which I am informed by the Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget is not in conflict with the President's financial 
program. 

The revised wording provides for a board with the three Secretaries of 
Commerce, War, and Interior to determine projects for the laboratory, 
and also increases the estimate from $300,000 to $350,000 to provide 
for permanent equipment. 

There is an urgent need for a national hydraulic laboratory equipped 
to carry out hydraulic experiments on an adequate scale. I am satisfied 
that such a laboratory at the Bureau of Standards would be of great 
service to the Nation and that it would soon repay the investment many 
times over through the sayings effected in the cost of hydraulic struc- 
tures resulting from the information gained through laboratory tests. 
Such savings have already been demonstrated by the work of several 
hydraulic laboratories in Europe where great emphasis is being placed 
upon the value of the results obtained from experiments with models. 

A national laboratory of this kind would be of direct value and 
assistance to all Government field services concerned with hydraulic 
questions, such as the Mississippi River Commission, Federal Power 
Commission, Coast and Geodetic Survey, Board of Engineers for Rivers 
and Harbors, Geological Survey, Reclamation Service, and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

I wish to emphasize the fact, however, that the work of the hydraulic 
laboratory is primarily and essentially of a laboratory nature. The 
various services named above are, so far as hydraulic problems are con- 
cerned, essentially field services, and for this reason I believe that the 
work of the bydraulic laboratory could be most effectively carried out 
at the Bureau of Standards, working in close cooperation with the field 
services. 

It should be pointed out that there is a fundamental difference in 
point of view of the engineer and scientist. The engineer is charged 
with the execution of material projects and the handling of men. The 
scientist’s duty is to study and discover principles in science and its 
applications which may be taken over by the engineer. 

Under the proposed scheme of a hydraulic laboratory at the Bureau 
of Standards the field services would bring their problems to the labo- 
ratory which would then, from several possible alternatives, determine 
from their experiments what is the best solution scientifically, and the 
one which gives the most promise from the economic and financial point 
of view. The field services would then take the solutions of problems 
and apply them in the field. The two groups, scientists and engineers, 
are thus doing those things for which they are best qualified by training 
and experience. There is no interference, but, on the contrary, the 
most effective kind of cooperatten. 

It is desirable that the national hydraulic laboratory should be under 
civilian control, staffed by professional men with civilian status and 
permanent tenure. 

General Jadwin, in his report on flood control to the Secretary of 
War, December 1, 1927, states, paragraph 143: 

“ Measurements and observations on our large rivers supply the best 
hydraulic data on the flow of such streams, since uctual experiments 
with full-sized structures is preferable to experience with small-sized 
models. However, on occasions questions relative to the flow of water 
can be worked out by small-scale experiments. Such experiments muy 
be useful in some of our lock and dam design, etc.” 

Experience abroad has shown that on the contrary the quickest, most 
effective, and least expensive method of answering many river problems 
is to put the problem first into the laboratory. It may be expected 
that in general it will take several years and several million dollars 
for the river itself to answer a question, whereas in the laboratory an 
answer may often be obtained in a few weeks at a cost of a few 
thousand dollars. It is not proposed that this laboratory shall be a 
toy, but it will be a building 450 feet long, containing facilities based 
on European experience, adequate to answer in a satisfactory manner 
many problems relating to water flow. 

The advantages of establishing the hydraulic laboratory in the Bureau 
of Standards may be summarized as follows: 

1. The bureau already possesses a large concrete flume, 400 feet long, 
which can be made an integral part of the hydraulic laboratory. This 
flume has already been extensively used for testing water-current meters 
tor the various field services mentioned above. 
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2. A suitable site for the laboratory is available at the Bureau of 
Standards, involving no additional expenditure for land. 

3. Power facilities for driving the pumps and other equipment are 
adequate, 

4. The water supply at the bureau is adequate because the steadiest 
working conditions are obtained by recirculating the water. 

5. The facilities for developing the necessary instruments used in 
hydraulic measurements are excellent and the shop equipment for such 
work is adequate. 

6. The hydraulic staff of the laboratory if located at the bureau would 
shave the great advantage of close contact with men in other branches 
of science and engineering. The European experiences have demonstrated 
the advantage of a laboratory located in a scientific center. 

T. The underlying principle of the proposed bydraulic laboratory is 
research, which is in entire accord with the organization and purpose 
of the Bureau of Standards, 

8. Civilian direction and staffed by professional men with civilian 
status with permanent tenure. 

9. In the Bureau of Standards the laboratory will be centrally located, 
accessible to the other departments, and will be a service laboratory for 
them. 

10. The bureau has had a long and successful experience in cooperat- 
ing with other Government establishments and the public, 

I am inclosing herewith a memorandum in the form of questions and 
answers in which the need for a national hydraulic laboratory is more 
fully set forth. 

Yours faithfully, 
IerpertT Hoover, 


LETTER FROM THE DIRECTOR OF THE BUDGET 


BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, January 10, 1930. 
Hon. ROBERT P. LAMONT, 
Secretary of Commerce. 

My DEAR Mn. SECRETARY: I am in receipt of your letter of the 23d 
ultimo concerning the reintroduction of bill S. 1710, for establishing 
a national hydraulic laboratory in the Bureau of Standards, which 
passed the Senate of the Seventieth Congress, but was not reported 
out by the House Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 

You are advised that the expenditure involved in the introduction 
and passage of a bill similar to S. 1710 would not be in confllet with 
the financial program of the President. 

Very sincerely yours, 
J. Clawson Roop, Director. 


LETTER FROM SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, January 14, 1930. 
Hon. W. L. Jones, 
Chairman Committee on Commerce, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. 0. 

My DEAR SENATOR: I have your letter of January 10, requesting a 
report from this department on S. 3043, entitled “A bill authorizing 
the establishment of a national hydraulic laboratory in the Bureau of 
Standards of the Department of Commerce and the construction of a 
building therefor.” 

For the information of your committee I am inclosing herewith a 
memorandum dated January 11, 1930, from the Director of the Bureau 
of Standards, regarding this bill, also a letter from the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, dated January 10, concerning a similar bill. 

Very truly yours, 
E. F. MORGAN, 
Acting Secretary of Commerce. 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
BUREAU or STANDARDS, 
Washington, January 11, 1930. 
Memorandum to the Secretary of Commerce. 
Subject: National hydraulic laboratory. 

1. I believe that the establishment of a national hydraulic laboratory 
at the Bureau of Standards, as proposed In H. R. 8299 and S. 3043, is 
highly desirable. 

2, This laboratory would provide for the Government departments 
and for the general public adequate facilities for (a) fundamental re- 
search in hydraulics; (b) the investigation of specific practical hydraulic 
engineering problems, including model studies; and (e) testing of hy- 
draulic machinery, the calibration of hydraulic instruments, and the 
inyestigation of their performance under special conditions. 

8. Urgent problems in hydraulics are pressing for solution in the 
Bureau of Reclamation and the Geological Survey of the Department of 
the Interior, in the Department of Agriculture, and in the War Depart- 
ment, as has been evidenced by testimony given by engineers from these 
departments before committees of Congress. These problems affect 
vitally such public-welfare enterprises as the reclamation and the irriga- 
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tion of land, construction of canals and locks, development of our water 
power, navigation, flood control, stream gaging, and the erosion of our 
const lines. In addition to these problems of governmental interest there 
are also problems of very great economic importance in connection with 
the design of water supply and plumbing systems and such hydraulic 
machinery as turbines and pumps. 

4. This country is spending hundreds of millions of dollars annually 
in engineering works of a hydraulic nature. Our engineers have de- 
veloped probably the best and most economical construction methods in 
the world and have applied their knowledge of hydraulic phenomena to 
their designs as well as any other group of engineers could. But they 
lack and feel the lack of more exact data and a more detailed under- 
standing of the processes of flow which would enable them to improve 
greatly upon the fundamental features of their designs.” It is this very 
deficiency which the proposed hydraulic laboratory would supply. 

5. The educational and private hydraulic laboratories at present exist- 
ing in this country are far from adequate to conduct the experimental 
work required. A national hydraulic laboratory would furnish for the 
United States Government and for the general public hydraulic engineer- 
Ing facilities comparable with the Government wind-tunnel laboratories, 
which have been so effective in advancing aeronautic science and 
engineering. 

6. Modern research in hydraulics requires a specialized laboratory 
designed and equipped for experimental research and manned by a per- 
manent staff of specialists highly trained in laboratory methods. This 
has been recognized by foreign governments, some of which have already 
established hydraulic research laboratories. It is also significant that 
the majority of the foreign laboratories have been built at scientific and 
governmental centers, where they are most conveniently situated for 
the various government departments concerned with them and where it 
is possible to be in close touch with scientific workers in allied fields. 

7. The proposed laboratory would include hydraulic fumes of difer- 
ent sizes suitable for studying flow in open channels, facilities for study- 
ing flow in pipes and in plumbing fixtures, pump and turbine test stands, 
equipment for studying cayitation—that is, the erosion of turbine and 
pump runners and propellers—measuring basins, weighing tanks, and 
stands for testing Venturi meters and water meters. It would require 
a staff of about 20 persons, including high-grade engineers and physicists, 
junior engineers, laboratory assistants, laborers, draftsmen, and a clerk. 

Respectfully, 
Grorar K. Burorss, Director. 


Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Hupson]. 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting therein letters 
received by me in reference to this subject, and also quotations 
from the hearings. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, the Rivers and Harbors Committee held extended hear- 
ings in the previous Congress upon this bill. There seemed to 
be no opposition anywhere to the measure with the exception 
of that which came from the Board of Army Engineers, who 
thought possibly they saw some danger in an overlapping of 
their work. That has been cleared up, and there appeared 
before the committee this year in the hearings the Chief of 
Engineers, General Brown, who has heartily indorsed the bill, 
and whose testimony I shall include in my extension of re- 
marks, The bill was asked for by the American Engineering 
Council, which represents 24 national, State, and local engi- 
neering organizations, which have a constituent membership of 
58,000 professional engineers, men interested in endeavoring to 
secure a national hydraulic laboratory. President Hoover, at 
the time he was Secretary of the Department of Commerce, 
was enthusiastically in favor of the bill, and called attention 
to the fact that through such a laboratory, if established, would 
come problems from the Mississippi River Commission, the 
Federal Power Commission, the Coast and Geodetic Survey, the 
Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, the Geological 
Survey, the Reclamation Service, and the Department of Agri- 
culture, and representatives of all those departments appeared 
before the committee urging the passage of the bill. 

We must realize that Washington is establishing research 
laboratories and academies and universities of all kinds, recog- 
nizing that the Nation’s Capital is the place for them. We have 
the Bureau of Standards. It is the natural place for a hydraulic 
laboratory. It is vouched for not only by the engineers of the 
country but by the industries of the country as well as the 
different departments of the Government. I hope the bill will 
pass. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I append to my remarks the correspondence I 
referred to and also extracts from the hearings, as follows: 
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AMERICAN ENGINEERING COUNCIL, 
Washington, D. C., January 20, 1930. 
Hon. Grant M. HUDSON, 
Rivers and Harbors Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 

My Dear Mr. Hupson: The Rivers and Harbors Committee, of which 
you are a member, has before it for consideration the O'Connor bill, 
H. R. 8299, authorizing the establishment of a national hydraulic 
laboratory in the Bureau of Standards of the Department of Commerce 
and the construction of a building therefor. 

Senator RANSDREL'S bill, S. 1710, Seventieth Congress, Identical to 
H. R. 8299, passed the Senate at the last session of Congress. Last 
spring the Rivers and Harbors Committee held extensive hearings on 
S. 1710, at which time it was shown that the measure had the active 
support of the water resources branch of the United States Geological 
Survey, the Bureau of Public Roads, the Reclamation Service, and the 
Bureau of Standards, There went into the record a strong statement in 
favor of the passage of the measure by Mr. Hoover, then Secretary of 
Commerce. It was also shown that it had the informal approval of 
the Director of the Budget, and that it was not in conflict with the 
financial policy of President Coolidge. 

In addition to governmental support, it had the very active indorse- 
ment of the engineering profession and many others interested in such 
matters. 

American Engineering Council, which represents 24 National, State, 
and local engineering organizations which have a constituent member- 
ship of 58,000 professional engineers, has been actively interested in the 
endeavor to secure a national hydraulic laboratory. At its recent an- 
nual meeting it reaffirmed its indorsement of the movement and again 
instructed its officials to make an earnest endeavor to secure the passage 
of H. R. 8299. 

The Rivers and Harbors Committee on two occasions has held ex- 
tensive hearings concerning this proposed legislation. On no otber legis- 
lative matter has the committee heard as many eminent members of the 
engineering profession as advocates as it has for the establishment of a 
national hydraulic laboratory. The advocates feel they have thoroughly 
shown the need for and the utility of such a laboratory. They are 
therefore willing to rest their case on the record compiled during the 
hearings. We do not desire further hearings, but should there be any 
we would, of course, expect the courtesy of a notice thereof in sufficient 
time to make a suitable appearance. 

We earnestly hope the committee will promptly and favorably act 
upon H. R. 8299, in order that the House of Representatives may have 
an opportunity of voting on this bill during this session of Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
L. W. WALLACE, Ewecutire Secretary. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., January 8, 1929. 
Hon. Grant M. HUDSON, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: I am very much interested in Senate bill 1710, which pro- 
vides for a national hydraulic laboratory and which I understand comes 
under your Rivers and Harbors Committee. 

There exists in this country at the present time an unusual interest 
among engineers and engineering societies in hydraulic and hydro- 
logical problems. Much of this interest has resulted from the im- 
portant position in national affairs attained by several large projects 
in hydraulic engineering—notably Mississippi flood-protective works, the 
St. Lawrence waterway, and the Boulder Dam. Engineers conversant 
with the problems involved in these great undertakings realize that 
an adequate understanding of them can be obtained only through ex- 
haustive research, much of which can best be conducted in a well- 
equipped hydraulic laboratory. 

These projects have only served to intensify an interest that has ex- 
isted generally among hydraulic engineers for many years. It has long 
been realized that many important fields of research have been scarcely 
touched. Hydraulics is largely an empirical science and our working 
knowledge of the subject is based entirely upon experiments. There 
can be no advance except as new experimental data become available. 
Unfortunately the facilities for hydraulic research in this country are 
far from adequate. America lags far behind Europe in this regard. 

In the colleges of this country there are hydraulic laboratories 
equipped to conduct research in rather narrow fields, but most of the 
college laboratories are designed primarily for teaching purposes. A few 
industrial concerns have laboratories to investigate problems in the 
fields in which they are particularly Interested. It is not, however, any 
exaggeration to say that there is not a well-equipped hydraulic research 
laboratory in the United States. 

In contrast to conditions in this country, there are many European 
countries with splendid laboratory facilities and adequate operating 
funds. These laboratories are performing a useful public service. By 
experimenting on different designs of proposed structures they are able 
to obtain efficiency in operation and to greatly reduce construction 
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costs. They are In addition securing data of general scientific value. 
The hydraulic laboratories of Europe are performing a service far be- 
yond anything ever attempted in this country. Many of these labora- 
tories receive financial assistance from their governments. 

Laboratory studies will assist materially in the development of our 
water resources. Large sums of money are being expended on surveys 
and improvements of our streams, and larger sums are to be expended in 
the future. I believe that the cost of a hydraulic laboratory could be 
saved many times over by using its facilities to help solve some of the 
problems that will be encountered, 

It is my opinion that the operation of a well-equipped hydraulic 
laboratory is a proper function of the Federal Government, and that 
such a laboratory should be constructed and put under the jurisdiction 
of the Bureau of Standards, I therefore trust that you will use your 
influence to baye Senate bill 1710 reported favorably to the House of 
Representatives. 


Yours very truly, H. W. Kina. 


January 4, 1929. 
Hon. Grant M. HUDSON, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. 0. 

Dear Ste: If I am properly informed, your committee has refused to 
report out bill S. 1710. 

This bill calls for a national hydraulic laboratory to be under the 
jurisdiction of the Bureau of Standards. 

It is most unfortunate that such a laboratory was not established 
many years ago, as it would have prevented some very serious mistakes 
that have been made within recent years in the handling of the great 
problem of flood control. 

The engincers of the Pittsburgh Flood Commission within the last 
six months have discussed among themselves the question of carrying on 
laboratory investigations locally that would be solved by such a labora- 
tory as is contemplated in the bill above mentioned. But such an in- 
vestigation should not be made by private parties—it should be by a 
national organization, such as the Bureau of Standards at Washington. 
Pittsburgh alone suffers a loss per year through floods averaging 
$2,000,000 annually. 

The engineers of the Pittsburgh Flood Commission have actively 
studied the problems of flood control since 1908, and can and do keenly 
appreciate the great necessity of a national hydraulic laboratory. Our 
work that has called for an enormous amount of time in the study of 
flood control has been given gratis. 

It was first intended as flood protection for the city of Pittsburgh, but 
for the last 20 years it has been flood prevention for the public, and I 
am thinking only of the welfare of the public when I ask you to act 
favorably on the passage of this bill. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. K. Mors, 
Member American Society Civil Engineers. 
MICHIGAN ENGINEERING SOCIETY, 
Detroit, Mich., January 9, 1929. 
Re Senate bill No. 1710. 
Hon. Grant HUDSON, 
Congressman, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr. Hupson: A meeting of the directors of the Michigan 
Engineering Society was held in Detroit Jannary 5, and the above bill, 
which provides for a hydraulic laboratory in the Bureau of Standards, 
was discussed at some length. 

I was authorized to communicate with you and advise that the 
Michigan engineers strongly indorse bill 1710, providing for a hydraulie 
laboratory in the Bureau of Standards; and was authorized further to 
vonfer with you by letter or otherwise, inasmuch as you are the Michi- 
gan member of the Rivers and Harbors Committee of the House of 
Representatives, in which committee the bill now rests. 

My understanding is that the bill has been passed by the Senate. 

I trust that you may see fit to support the bill to the end that its 
passage by the House during the present session of Congress will be 
brought about. 

It seems that this bill which is now in the Rivers and Harbors Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives has not yet been reported out 
and there is a possibility that it would not be. No doubt your efforts, 
if you can see your way clear to support it, would be worth a great deal 
in having the bill reported out. 

With kindest personal regards, I am very truly yours, 
G. C. DILLMAN, President, 


Granp Rarios ENGINEERS’ CLUB, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., January 10, 1929. 
Re hydraulic Jaboratory. 
Hon. Grant M. HUDSON, 
Rivers and Harbors Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 

Dear Sin: At the regular meeting held to-day by the Grand Rapids 

Engineers’ Club, an organization of 187 local engineers, it was unani- 
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mously voted that our secretary write to you, our Representative in 
Congress, urging that if you can find it expedient to do so you use your 
influence to have reported out of committee Senate bill 1710, which 
provides for a national hydraulic research laboratory under the Bureau 
of Standards. 

We understand that the bill already passed by the Senate is not in con- 
flict with the President's financial policy, and that President-elect 
Hoover has placed on record (pp. 36-37 of the hearings) excellent rea- 
sons why this laboratory should be in the Bureau of Standards. Under 
section 7, H. R. 14066, the Army Engineers are conducting researches 
on models in connection with studies for Bonnet Carre spillway near 
New Orleans, and many Federal agencies, such as the Geological Survey, 
Federal Power Commission, and Reclamation Service, are confronted with 
hydraulic problems, in addition to the river-control and harbor projects 
which so obviously need the assistance of scientific experimental hydraulic 
research. 

With American research facilities leading the world in so many 
branches, it is our duty to provide, as has long been recognized in 
Europe, means for testing suggested hydraulic devices with maximum 
economy before embarking on new full-scale experiments; and this 
can best be accomplished through a national Jaboratory. 

Very sincerely yours, 
GRAND RAPIDS ENGINEERS’ CLUB, 
By BERNARD MOLL, Secretary. 
THE ASSOCIATED TECHNICAL SOCIETIES OF DETROIT, 
Detroit, Mich., January 16, 1929. 
Hon. GRANT M. HUDSON, 7 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 

Dran Ste: I understand that you have been advised of the situation 
concerning Senate bill 1710, which provides for a national hydraulic 
research laboratory under the Bureau of Standards. 

The Associated Technical Societies, whose membership is made up of 
15 engineering and allied technical organizations of Detroit with a com- 
bined membership of approximately 3,000 professional engineers, con- 
sidered at a recent meeting the provisions of Senate bill 1710 as com- 
pared to section 7, H. R. 14066, authorizing the establishing of a 
hydraulic laboratory under the direction of the War Department. 

I am directed to bring to your attention that the consensus of opinion 
of the council of the Associated Technical Societies is that Senate bill 
1710 should be reported out of committee at an early date to permit 
its passage by the House of Representatives during the present session 
of Congress. 

We hope you will use your efforts as a member of the Rivers and 
Harbors Committee to have the bill reported out at an early date. 

Yours very truly, 
E. L. BRANDT, Secretory. 
= Burvao, N. Y., January 18, 1929. 
Hon. Geant M. HUDSON, 
United States Representative from Michigan, 
Member of the Rivere and Harbors Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 

Deak Sm: I am sending you herewith a resolution passed by the 
Buffalo section of the American Society of Civil Engineers, January 15, 
1929, indorsing the establishment of a national hydraulic laboratory at 
the Bureau of Standards in Washington. 

Very truly yours, 
EDWARD P. Luprsr, 
President Bufalo Bection, 
American Sooiety of Civil Engineers. 


Resolution passed by the Buffalo section of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers, January 15, 1929 

Whereas there is now a Senate bill, S. 1710, in the Rivers and 
Harbors Committee of the House of Representatives for the estab. 
lishment of a national hydraulic laboratory at the Bureau of Standards; 
and 

Whereas this committee has not as yet reported said bill out of com- 
mittee, thus holding up a most constructive piece of legislation; and 

Whereas a laboratory such as that proposed would render a nation- 
wide service on all problems of hydraulic design and construction, 
thereby helping to solve many problems which are met with on every 
problem involving water; and 

Whereas there is no justified reason to prevent the civil and mechani- 
cal engineers of this country of having a laboratory of this kind at the 
Bureau of Standards in a thoroughly scientific and impartial atmos- 
phere, to which they can take such problems as research associates, for. 
the good of themselves and all to whom similar problems afterward 
come: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Buffalo Section of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers most highly indorses this bill and requests that it be voted 
out of committee and that every effort be made to further its passage 


in the House of Representatives and the United States Senate; and be 
it further 
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Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to Congressman 8. 
WALLACE Dempsey, chairman of the Rivers and Harbors Committee, 
and to each member of that committee. 

BUFFALO SECTION, AMERICAN Socirry or CIVIL ENGINEERS, 
President. 


By 


City or DETROIT, 
DEPARTMENT OF WATER SUPPLY, 
February 8, 1929, 
Hon. Grant M. HUDSON, 
Rivers and Harbora Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Your attention has doubtless been called to Senate bill 
1710, which provides for the establishment and operation in the Bureau 
of Standards of a national hydraulic laboratory. 

Engineers engaged in hydraulic work feel that this is a matter of very 
great importance and one which can not be satisfactorily handled in any 
other way than as a Government enterprise. The phenomenal develop- 
ment of hydraulic research work in Germany and elsewhere in Europe 
has recently been brought forcibly to the attention of American engineers 
and the tremendous importance of the results obtained has been made 
manifest. l 

In our own work of the Detroit department of water supply we have 
undertaken the experimental investigation of a number of hydraulic 
problems. An organization as large as ours can undertake this in a 
fairly satisfactory way, although even the work that we do could be 
done more economically and probably better by a specially trained 
personnel with permanent equipment. 

With smaller organizations such research is now out of the question. 
They must blunder along, using such inadequate Information as is avail- 
able, because the loss due to improper design on a small project is not 
equal to the cost of research. 

From the point of view of the country at large, however, this is 
economic waste, and the continued elimination of such waste is the 
basis of American prosperity. 

As you of course know, opponents of the plan proposed in the bill 
above mentioned have urged that somewhat similar work be carried 
out under the direction of the Corps of Engineers of the United States 
Army. American civilian engineers—and I believe most other Ameri- 
cans who have investigated the matter—think that the present organi- 
zation and the training of the personnel of the Corps of Engineers is 
well suited for its prime purpose, that is the production of able military 
engineers. 

They believe, however, that the whole organization and atmosphere of 
the corps fs ill suited to produce the best results in the carrying out of 
great civil engineering works, and especially that its spirit is about as 
far from the true spirit of a research laboratory as could possibly be 
imagined. From a national hydraulic laboratory under sympathetic 
direction great things are expected, and it is my own opinion that the 
possibility of valuable results will be much greater if the work is 
intrusted to the Bureau of Standards rather than to the Corps of 
Engineers. 

I trust that you will give careful consideration to Senate bill 1710 
and take whatever action seems wise, with the understanding that 
American hydraulic engineers feel the establishment of a national 
laboratory to be of decided and far-reaching importance. 

Yours respectfully, 
ARTHUR B. MORRILL, 
Assistant Engineer—Filtration, 
Crry or DETROIT, 
DEPARTMENT OF WATER SUPPLY, 
February 20, 1929, 
Hon. Grant M. HUDSON, 
Sieth District Michigan, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Duar Sin: Somewhere among the maze of bills now before or under 
consideration by Congress is Senate bill 1710, which provides for the 
establishment and operation in the Bureau of Standards of a national 
bydraulic laboratory. 

I am calling this to your attention because I believe it raises a sub- 
ject of great importance to all of those engaged or interested in engi-| 
neering work along hydraulic lines. This includes, of course, such 
subjects as water supply, hydroelectric development, and improvement, 
and control of rivers and harbors. In the realm of water-supply devel-: 
opment—and this is the subject in which I am primarily interested 
it becomes necessary to design many structures that are of prime 
importance to the community that they serve that are much larger or 
extensive than any that have been built heretofore and for which the 
desired data that are needed to accomplish the best results are not at 
hand. In connection with the new water project for Detroit it has been 
necessary to conduct a considerable amount of research work, and while 
some of the information that is obtained will filter through to other 
engineers in time, there is no doubt but what there are many problems’ 
that should be investigated that are left unsolved because the work. 
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entailed is too extensive for the ordinary department to undertake or 
because the time and force needed to conduct them properly is not 
available. The same situation obtains, no doubt, in other branches of 
hydraulic work. 

There were members of the United States Engineer Corps that but 
a short time ago were opposed to the establishment of any hydraulic 
laboratories, but with such problems before the country as those con- 
nected with flood control and establishment of the navigable channel 
for the Mississippi River, the possibility of the construction of the 
St. Lawrence waterway, and the building of the structures that would 
be necessary to complete the Boulder Dam project I now understand 
that at least a portion of this opposition has been withdrawn. 

1 have the highest respect for the officers that form this Engineer 
Corps, but in the interest of the Nation at large I believe that the 
Bureau of Standards should undertake this work. 

I. commend to you the tariff for consideration and support of Senate 
bill No. 1710, mentioned above. 

Yours respectfully, 
GEO. H. FENKELL, General Manager. 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, March 18, 1928. 
Hon. W. L. JONES, 
Chairman Committee on Commerce, United States Senate. 

My Dran Senator: In reply to your request for a report on bill S. 
1710, authorizing the establishment of a national hydraulic laboratory 
in the Bureau of Standards of the Department. of Commerce, I inclose a 
revision of S. 1710, which I am informed by the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget is not in confiict with the President’s financial program. 

The revised wording provides for a board. with the three Secretaries 
of Commerce, War, and Interior to determine projects for the laboratory, 
and also increases the estimate from $300,000 to $350,000 to provide for 
permanent equipment. 

There is an urgent need for a national hydraulic laboratory equipped 
to carry out hydraulic experiments on an adequate scale. I am satisfied 
that such a laboratory at the Bureau of Standards would be of great 
service to the Nation, and that it would soon repay the investment 
many times over through the savings effected in the cost of hydraulic 
structures resulting from the information gained through laboratory 
tests. Such savings have already been demonstrated by the work of 
several hydraulic laboratories in Europe, where great emphasis is being 
placed upon the value of the results obtained from experiments with 
models. 

A national laboratory of this kind would be of direct value and 
assistance to all Government field services concerned with hydraulic 
questions, such as the Mississippi River Commission, Federal Power 
Commission, Coast and Geodetic Survey, Board of Engineers for Rivers 
and Harbors, Geological Survey, Reclamation Service, and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

I wish to emphasize the fact, however, that the work of the hydraulic 
laboratory is primarily and essentially of a laboratory nature. The 
various services named above are, so far as hydraulic problems are con- 
cerned, essentially field services, and for this reason I believe that the 
work of the hydraulic laboratory could be most effectively carried out at 
the Bureau of Standards, working in close cooperation with the field 
services. 

It should be pointed out that there is a fundamental difference in 
point of view of the engineer and scientist. The engineer is charged 
with the execution of material projects and the handling of men; the 
scientist's duty is to study and discover principles in science and its 
applications which may be taken over by the engineer. 

Under the proposed scheme of a hydraulic laboratory at the Bureau 
of Standards the field services would bring their problems to the labora- 
tory, which would then, from several possible alternatives, determine 
from their experiments what is the best solution scientifically and the 
one which gives the most promise from the economic and financial point 
of view. The field services would then take the solutions of problems 
and apply them in the field. The two groups, scientists and engineers, 
are thus doing those things for which they are best qualified by. training 
and experience. There is no interference, but, on the contrary, the most 
effective kind of cooperation, 

It is desirable that the national hydraulic laboratory should be under 
civilian control, staffed by professional men with civilian status and 
permanent tenure. 

General Jadwin, in his report on flood control to the Secretary of 
War, December 1, 1927, states, paragraph 143: 

Measurements and observations on our large rivers supply the best 
hydraulic data on the flow of such streams, since actual experiments 
with full-sized structures is preferable to experience with small-sized 
models. However, on occasions questions relative to the flow of water 
can be worked out by small-scale experiments. Such experiments may 
be useful in some of our lock and dam designs, etc.” 

Experience abroad has shown that on the contrary the quickest, 
most effective, and least expensive method of answering many river 
problems is to put the problem first into the laboratory. It may be 
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expected that in general it will take several years and several million 


dollars for the river itself to answer a question, whereas in the labor- 
atory an answer may often be obtained in a few weeks at a cost of a 
few thousand dollars. It is not proposed that this laboratory shall 
be a toy, but it will be a building 450 feet long, containing facilities 
based on European experience, adequate to answer in a satisfactory 
manner many problems relating to water flow. 

The advantages of establishing the hydraulic laboratory in the 
Bureau of Standards may be summarized as follows: 

1. The bureau already possesses a large concrete flume, 400 feet long, 
which can be made an integral part of the hydraulic laboratory. This 
flume has already been extensively used for testing water-current meters 
for the various field services mentioned above. T 

2. A suitable site for the laboratory is available at the Bureau of 
Standards, involying no additional expenditure for land. j 

8. Power facilities for driving the pumps and other equipment are 
adequate, 

4. The water supply at the bureau is adequate because the steadiest 
working conditions are obtnined by recirculating the water. 

5. The facilities for developing. the necessary instruments used in 
hydraulic measurements are excellent and the shop equipment for such 
work is adequate. P : 

6. The hydranlic staff of the laboratory if located at the bureau 
would have the great advantage of close contact with men in other 
branches of science and engineering. The European experiences have 
demonstrated the advantage of a laboratory located in a scientific 
center. 

7. The underlying principle of the proposed hydraulic laboratory is 
research, which is in entire accord with the organization and purposes 
of the Bureau of Standards. 

8. Civilian direction and staffed by professional men with civilian 
status with permanent tenure. 

9. In the Bureau of Standards the laboratory will be centrally 
located, accessible to the other departments, and will be a service 
laboratory for them. 

10. The bureau has had a long and successful experience in cooperat- 
ing with other Government establishments and the public. 

I am inclosing herewith a memorandum in the form of questions and 
answers in which the need for a national hydraulic laboratory is more 
fully set forth. 

Yours faithfully, 
HERBERT Hoover. 
STATEMENT OF MAJ. GRN. LYTLE BROWN, CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, UNITED 
STATES ARMY, WASHINGTON, D, C. 


General Brown, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
of the opinion that there is need for a national hydraulic laboratory, as 
indicated in the bills introduced; I believe, by Senator RaNsDELL and 
Representative O'Connor. 

It is evident that such a thing is required in this country because 
of the numerous efforts on the part of private interests to establish 
those laboratories. They have been established over the country by 
colleges, and the Corps of Engineers, in its work, has felt the need of 
such an instrument. 

In the flood control act of 1928 an hydraulic laboratory was author- 
ized on the Mississippi River for special investigation of problems that 
oecurred out there or might occur, during the prosecution of that flood- 
control work. I believe that the Corps of Eugineers needs data from 
such a laboratory, perhaps as much as any other agency of the Govern- 
ment, but there are other agencies that also require much data on the 
subject of hydraulics. In my experience in the brief time I have spent 
in visiting works on the Mississippi River, the character of informa- 
tion that we need there is not so much the fundamental laws of hy- 
draulics, but to try out certain situations that exist there, the answer 
to which nobody can give. ‘They are matters of opinion only. Hydraulic 
formulas are not absolutely reliable. It is necessary, therefore, in many 
cases to make a model of the situation and try it out by actual flow 
of water. 

I understand, however, that rather more fundamental things are 
contemplated in this bill than that. We would like to have the privi- 
lege of trying out things of a very special nature that occur in our 
work, which I belicve we would have, and I do not anticipate that there 
ts anything in this bill that would interfere with us in any way in 
that line. $ 

Down on the Mississippi River, besides the hydraulic questions there 
are other questions that ought to be investigated in an experimental 
way, and I think we would use our authority there for the hydraulic 


_laboratory to enter into that field also. It would not be covered by the 


proposed laboratory, I imagine, at the Bureau of Standards. 

The CHAIRMAN. Generally speaking, I suppose the Mississippi River 
work would be covered there, near the field, or practically en the field, 
would it not? 

General Brown. Yes, sir; I think it would. I do not see anything 
to interfere with it. That was the only doubt that I had in mind what- 
ever about the propriety of this law, but in thinking it over I do not 
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see that it is going to interfere with it in any way, and it will probably 
be of great assistance to us as well as other people. 

It occurred to me in thinking it over that we could take care of 
it, if it was desired, and perhaps it would be much better to put it 
into the hands of some people that are not so much responsible for 
work as we are. It might be possible that we would favor our own 
work, and do that first, and give it greater prominence, and therefore 
it would be better to have it in the bands of somebody who would 
treat all alike. 

> * * * * * * 

General Brown, Well, 1 do not think there is going to be any ques- 
tion of opinion about it if you have the laboratory. If we require an 
investigation and we are not prepared to make it, we would rather have 
somebody else do it, probably. It is very easy to imagine, preferably 
have somebody else do it. In such case, to go to such an institution as 
the Bureau of Standards, and I have no doubt whatever about the cor- 
rectness of the work they will do, It would be a matter of fact instead 
of a matter of opinion, ` 

Mr. Hupsow. I would like to ask the General if it is not a fact that 
under the bill, if it is enacted into legislation, your Corps of Engineers 
would have’ the opportunity and privilege of carrying on experiments 
by your own engineers in this laboratory? ; 

General Brown. We would certainly have the right to be present 
there and observe everything that took place. We expect to do that. 

Mr. Hopson. I thought my colleague's question was rather inferring 
that you would turn all of these experiments over to others to do. 

. . . „ . . . 


Mr. EDWARDS. May I ask what is the advantage, Mr. Chairman, in 
having these experiments made, if there is an advantage, by the Bureau 
of Standards instead of having them done by the engineers or under 
the engineer’s office? 

General BROWN. I think I can answer that question. I intended to 
answer it before. If this place is a place where all the people of the coun- 
try can freely go, not only the departments of the Government, but any- 
body else, to have experiments performed to satisfy themselves, I think an 
institution over there, that was not responsible for the work, would 
probably carry it on more equitably than the engineers, for the reason 
that we have our own interests and would very likely give precedence 
to our own work. That is only human nature. 

. . * s . * * 

General Brown, I can tell you that right now without reading their 
testimony. 

The CHAIMMAN, All right, General. 

General Brown. I have not given the details of this thing any con- 
sideration, I am only looking at it from the general viewpoivt. It 
was mentioned to me before the bill was introduced. 

The CHAIRMAN. Now, General, I think we are ready. ` 

General Brown. I appreciate that, all right, of course. I appreciate 
that, but I am telling you gentlemen I do not feel that this is any 
threat to the initiative or responsibility or anything else of the Corps 
of Engineers, I feel that it is brought about by a demand for hydraulic 
tests and Investigation of fundamental hydraulic policies on the part of 
some agency of the Government that is not responsible for these results, 
and to which everybody can go freely and feel that there is no Idea of 
being partial to anybody at that point. I believe that is the best place 
to go to get it. 


Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL]. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, I rise to support this bill and ask the privilege of 
extending my remarks. 

I have been before the board a number of times in reference 
to this hydraulic laboratory. At first I did not favor it, but as 
I listened to the extended criticism from the Army engineers, 
with which those members of the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors and others are so familiar, I was convinced that the 
bill was meritorious. 

This is not only a prime proposition but it will give to the 
small man an opportunity he does not now have. If a man is 
an inventor or of an ingenious character, he surely ought to 
have some opportunity to go to a place to carry on his experi- 
ments, and simply by our spending $350,000 in adding to an 
institution where we already have laboratory conveniences, he 
en haye that opportunity, and I think it should certainly 

one. 

Hydraulic laboratories are now recognized as indispensable 
aids in the design of great hydraulic structures. The mechani- 
eal engineer builds models of columns and trusses and loads 
them to destruction in his great testing machines in order to 
supplement and verify his computations. The areonautical en- 
gineer constructs a carefully designed model of his proposed 
airplane and studies its characteristics in a wind tunnel before 
he proceeds with the construction of the full-scale airplane. 
The naval engineer lays down a model of the hull of his pro- 
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posed ship and tests its performarfte in a towing tank, modify- 
ing the lines so as to provide minimum resistance in the water 
and thereby often saves thousands of dollars annually in fuel. 
So, too, the hydraulie engineer constructs a small-scale model 
of his proposed hydraulic structure. He studies the flow of 
water through his model, corrects defects, compares alternative 
plans, and with this concrete evidence to guide him proceeds 
with the design of the full-scale dam, or spillway, or lock, or 
power house, as the case may be. Thus the hydraulic laboratory 
has come to be recognized as a necessity to those who are 
engaged in the design of reclamation works, water-supply sys- 
tems, control works for rivers and harbors, and similar projects. 
Carefully conducted tests in such a laboratory provide data 
which enable the designer to keep the cost of his structure to a 
minimum and give assurance that the structure will function 
effectively. 5 

The proposed bill aims to provide one central hydraulie 
laboratory designed to meet the requirements of the various 
Government field services having to do with hydraulic projects. 
The Engineer Corps, the Reelamation Service, the Geological 
Survey, the Coast Survey, and the Bureau of Public Roads all 
have need for such a laboratory and have repeatedly empha- 
sized its usefulness in the numerous hearings which have been 
held on this bill. The laboratory will be designed with their 
special needs in mind and will be of ample size to handle the 
various hydraulic problems which can be studied indoors. 
While these Federal agencies will naturally and properly haye 
first call upon the facilities of the laboratory, it is not pro- 
posed to restrict its activities to Federal projects. It is our 
our desire to make it truly national in scope and to open its 
doors to any hydraulic engineer who may desire to make use of 
its facilities. 

The existing hydraulic laboratories in the United States 
fall into two classes—those in the universities and engineering 
colleges which are primarily educational in character and those 
which have been established by manufacturers of hydraulic 
machinery for use in improving and testing their product. The 
first class is best illustrated by the laboratories at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, the Worcester, Polytechnic Institute, and Cor- 
nell University. These laboratories and some of the other 
university laboratories are excellent as far as they go, and 
they have done admirable work. However, the facilities of the 
leading laboratories are already taxed with work for private 
interests, and they are by no means adequate for carrying on 
the inyestigations which are needed by the Federal field 
services, 

Some of the manufacturers of hydraulic pumps and turbines 
also have their own hydraulic laboratories. These laboratories 
are equipped for one thing only—to test the manufacturer’s 
product and to afford facilities for research work to improve the 
product. These laboratories serve only the individual manu- 
facturers who have built them and no one else, 

The proposed laboratory would have three principal func- 
tions. First of all it would carry out fundamental research 
relating to hydraulic phenomena, flow in pipes, drains, plumb- 
ing stacks and fixtures, canals and flumes, flow over weirs, and 
dam sections, through gates, meters, siphons, tunnels, the 
transportation of sediment, silting of canals and irrigation 
ditches, the dissipation of energy below spillways, and the re- 
sulting scour. In the second place it would apply the knowl- 
edge thus gained to determine the most favorable form of hy- 
draulic structure to meet given conditions. It would make 
model tests when specific problems were submitted to it for 
solution. Its third function would be to conduct routine tests 
on all kinds of hydraulic instruments and meters and on hy- 
draulie pumps and turbines of small size, thus providing labora- 
tory facilities for the smaller manufacturers, 

There is nothing radical in the establishment of a national 
hydraulic laboratory. It is simply the application of the com- 
mon-sense principle of first trying things out on a small scale, 
at small expense, in order to correct such faults as may be dis- 
closed before proceeding with the main project. 

Work of this kind can be advantageously done in one central 
laboratory, manned by a staff trained and skilled in laboratory 
research, to which the field engineers may bring their projects 
for study. The laboratory man supplements the field engineer, 
and together they arrive at a broader understanding of the 
problem in hand. It is simply good team play. 

The bill establishing a national hydraulic laboratory in the 
Bureau of Standards was heartily advocated by Mr. Hoover 
when he was Secretary of Commerce. It is approved by the 
Bureau of the Budget. It is indorsed by the head of every 
Federal bureau concerned with hydraulic projects. It has re- 
ceived the unanimous support of hydraulic engineers from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. Its purpose is to provide modern facili- 
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ties and modern laboratory methods as a further aid to our 
hydraulic engineers in the development of the great hydraulic 
projects now before the Nation. [Applause.] 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, the first question we have to 
consider here—a question which has been much mooted—is how 
this bill came before the House. That was covered by the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. Hupson]. But let me say this, 
that the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. McDurrie] seems to 
think that it is a strong argument against this bill—the fact 
that it comes with a unanimous indorsement of every depart- 
ment of the Government with which it would come in contact. 

Mr. McDUFFIB. I did not say that. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I was inferring that from the effect of what 
the gentleman said. 

Mr. MoDUFFIE. That is not the reason for my opposition. 

Mr. DEMPSHY. The fact is that the bill was initiated by 
Mr. Hoover, who was then head of the Department of Com- 
merce. He was not acting on his own suggestion, but, as the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Hupson] says, with the indorse- 
ment of the civil engineering societies and the great body of 
engineers and every single distinguished civil engineer who re- 
sides in the district of a Member of Congress. I challenge the 
gentleman from Alabama to find a district, including his own, 
where there is a distinguished engineer who is not indorsing 
and actively favoring this measure. 

Now, let us come next to the usefulness of this bill. The 
reason that I refer to the Mississippi Valley, if the gentleman 
from New Orleans please, was because in the act of 1928 this 
Congress recognized the necessity of a laboratory and pro- 

-vided for it. In other words, we indorsed, when we had before 
us the questions involved in the Mississippi River, the necessity 
of laboratory study. After complete investigation and long 
hearings we were convinced of the fact that we must make 
laboratory studies, 

Now, let us come to the next question. Are we equipped for 
the work to be done? The testimony we have had before us 
shows that while we have a few private laboratories, such as 
the Chalmers, in Milwaukee, yet they do not do general work. 
Their work is confined to the solving of their own problems, 
confined to their own business, and deyoted to their own 
success. 

Mr. HUDSON. And the solution of the problems which they 
solve is their own property, and can not be given to the Goy- 
ernment? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. We find on inquiry that they are not 
equipped for river and harbor and waterway work. They have 
not the necessary facilities or equipment, and they are not able 
to do it. So that there is an entire absence of the facilities 
that we need. 

I am very glad that the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
LAGUARDIA] was good enough to question me when I came in, 
because I had not had time then to study the question and was 
not able to answer his questions as I should have done. 

Now, what are the facts supposed to be? Suppose here is one 
of the great harbors of the United States; it has an ebb and a 
flow that we can not control. How are we to control it? We 
set up a laboratory and experiment with our machinery and try 
out probably half a dozen models before we finally select the 
model which will answer the purpose and which will control 
the tides and benefit commerce and benefit the country gen- 
erally. All that can be done in the proposed hydraulic labora- 
tory at a minimum of expense, because if you tried those ex- 
periments it would cost $100 where in the laboratory it would 
cost only $1. 

The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. McDurrte] says we should 
have laboratories and make studies, but we should set up a 
separate laboratory everywhere where we have a problem to 
solve. If you are going to build a lock or construct a dike or 
a pier or a dam out in the southwestern part of the country, 
if any of those public works is to be done, we must at the place 
construct at great expense a laboratory, which will answer 
only the purpose of that one piece of work, and when that work 
is ended, then the usefulness of that laboratory is over, after 
it has entailed an expense of hundreds or thousands of dollars. 

We have used it for only one purpose, but we have expended 
the money for all time, whereas under this bill for all of this 
work, and there will be thousands of experiments all over the 
country, for every bit of this work we erect one laboratory, and 
when that laboratory is erected and the equipment is installed 
we have one expense for all time. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Very briefly, because I want to explain this 
if I can. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Weil, does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I will yield in just a moment. The report 


shows that municipalities, States, and cities have sewage prob- 
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lems and river-control problems, all of which can be solved by 
the use of this laboratory. 

The report shows that the Chief of Engineers can use it in 
the construction of locks and spillways and diversion works and 
for bridges and piers and hydraulic power installation, The 
report shows that the Federal Power Commission may use it 
for a variety of useful purposes, It shows that the Geological 
Suryey can use it for many useful purposes. The Reclamation 
Service appeared and testified at great length. They showed 
that their work would be simplified; they could do better work 
and do it more cheaply and to greater advantage if they had 
such a laboratory. 

The Department of Agriculture appeared before the com- 
mittee and testified that in many of the farm problems of drain- 
age and drain tile this laboratory could be used, to the enormous 
benefit of agriculture in the United States as a whole. 

Mr. McDUFFIB. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I yield. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Did he not also say that they had 50 or 60 
men that were doing nothing but research work, studying these 
very problems at this time? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. And this would save the employment of 
those men. That we would have one body of men solving all 
of these questions instead of compelling seven or eight depart- 
ments of Government to each have a separate set, no one of 
them scientific, no one of them equipped properly, no one of 
them with a building, no one of them with the devices, all of 
them working haphazard, all of them working at a disadvan- 
tage, whereas we would have one instead of seven or eight, with 
scientific apparatus, properly manned and equipped, with scien- 
tific experts at its head, to supersede the seven or eight agencies, 
doing the work well that it done very poorly by seven or eight 
at seven or eight or ten times the expense. 

Mr. McDUFFIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I will yield, 

Mr. MCDUFFIE. I would like to ask the gentleman to point 
out in the hearings where anybody suggested that 50 or 60 of 
the employees could be done away with if this laboratory were 
established. I read the hearings last night, and I do not recall 
reading any such thing. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. The gentleman would not have to read it 
to reach that conclusion, 

Mr. McDUFFIB. The gentleman is inferring something that 
is not in the hearings. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. The gentleman would not have to read it to 
reach that conclusion. If there is a laboratory with most up- 
to-date devices, with the ablest men and the greatest and most 
scientifie training to study the question, then it is not neces- 
sary to repeat it in each of the seven different departments, but 
each department will go to this one bureau with its problems 
and seek the solution where it can best be solved in the interest 
of progress. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, a bill rarely comes before this House 
with general, universal indorsement such as this bill. Rarely 
has a bill been presented that will answer so many useful pur- 
poses. No one has any personal interest in the bill. We simply 
want to aid agriculture and transportation and waterways, and 
we believe that we are doing much more than can possibly be 
done at anything like the small expense which is entailed here, 
in passing, as I hope and believe you will pass, this progressive, 
forward-looking bill. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, All time for debate has expired. The 
Clerk will read. 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of no quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Hup- 
sor] makes a point of no quorum. The Chair will count. [After 
counting.] One hundred and seventeen Members are present, a 
quorum, 

The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That there is hereby authorized to be established 
in the Bureau of Standards of the Department of Commerce a national 
hydraulic laboratory for the determination of fundamental data useful 
in hydraulle research and engineering, including laboratory research re- 
lating to, the behavior and control of river and harbor waters, the study 
of hydraulic structures and water flow, the development and testing of 
hydraulic instruments and accessories. 

With the following committee amendment: 

On page 1, strike out the period at the end of line 10, insert a colon 
in lieu thereof, and add the following proviso: 

“ Prowided, That no test, study, or other work on a problem or prob- 
lems connected with a project the prosecution of which is under the jur- 
isdiction of any other bureau or department of the Government shall be 
undertaken in the laboratory herein authorized until a written request 
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to do such work is submitted to the Director of the Bureau of Standards 
by the head of the department or bureau charged with the execution of 
such project.” 


Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr, Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
committee amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
LaGuaxrpra] is recognized for five minutes in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr, LaGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, my opposition to the com- 
mittee amendment is earnest. 

There is a sharp division of opinion in the House as to the 
necessity of the bill itself, but I submit to the chairman of the 
committee and to every member of the committee who is in 
favor of this bill that your good faith and sincerity are ques- 
tioned if this amendment is supported. 

The amendment does the very thing to which the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. McDurris], who is against this bill, ob- 
jects. In other words, we are putting up a laboratory and 
shutting the doors to its use by the very department that needs 
scientific research and professional advice. It does nrore than 
that, gentlemen. If any State or any county or any city desires 
to have a study or test made, it can not make such test or 
study. I shall offer an amendment making it clear that any 
State or political subdivision thereof may avail themselves of 
the services of this laboratory. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I yield. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. It has been urged as the strong- 
est argument in support of this bill that it would render service 
to the several States and municipalities, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, That is true. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. Where is there any mandate in 
the bill that would distribute the benefits of the service of the 
laboratory to the several States and nrunicipalities? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That may be in the general provisions of 
the law of the Bureau of Standards. But I intend to clarify 
and make it certain by an amendment. Let me point out, how- 
ever, to the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Gannzal that in a 
State where there is flood-relief work in course of construction, 
under the jurisdiction of the engineering department, although 
a city may be in danger, although millions of dollars of prop- 
erty and many lives may be endangered by faulty engineering 
work, if that work is under construction by the engineering 
departnrent of the Army, a test or study could not be made if 
this committee amendment is carried in the bill. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. That is absolutely true, but 
suppose a municipality or one of the States has a flood-control 
project that is not under the control of the Army or Navy? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA, Then I think they could get a chance to 
study it. This hydraulic laboratory is comparable with a wind 
tunnel for aviation work. The Army engineers in the Air Serv- 
ice are constantly consulting the Bureau of Standards for tests 
in the aviation department, and yet there is written into this 
bill a provision which would make the entire laboratory useless, 
by providing that if the work is in construction by another 
branch of the Government no test or study may be made unless 
a written request is directed to the Director of the Bureau of 
Standards. 

Why, gentlemen, you can not be sincere in sponsoring your 
bill with such an amendment in it. And let me say to the 
gentleman that the Senate passed a similar bill yesterday and 
this provision is not in it. Now, if you are earnest, if you want 
this bill, and if you are not just killing time, call up the Senate 
bill and pass it, because the Senate bill contains the same pro- 
visions as your House bill with the exception that it does not 
eontain this destructive proviso, 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, I will ask the gentleman if that is not 
the usual course of procedure now in the Bureau of Standards 
where private industry, for instance, wants to have a test made? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Why, certainly, and yet you gentlemen 
want to foreclose this very useful research department from 
making a test or study. Let the Army engineers refuse to take 
the advice of this laboratory if they want to. The responsi- 
bility would be theirs. 

Gentlemen should remember that we are going to spend 
$300,000,000, $400,000,000 or $500,000,000 in flood-relief work in 
the next 15 or 20 years, and it is absolutely necessary that the 
best scientific advice be made available for such work. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired, 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I think the gentleman from 
New York misunderstands entirely the proviso to which he 
objects. All it provides is that where a project is under con- 
struction by any department of the Government this hydraulic 
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laboratory shall not undertake a study of the problem except 
at the request of that department. The reason for that is very 
obvious. You ean not have dual authority. You can not have 
two heads to any piece of work. One department has to be 
supreme in its own realm. It can not have interference from 
outside. If it has a problem, it, of course, will ask for aid 
whenever it is necessary, and all this provision does is to pro- 
vide that such studies shall not be undertaken where a project 
is under development except at the request of the department 
which is doing the work. 

If a contractor is engaged in building a 80-story skyscraper 
he should not be interfered with by an outside scientist unless 
he has a problem upon which he needs advice. If he is doing 
that work, if it is in his usual line of work, if it is work he can 
do and has been accustomed to doing and is doing without scien- 
tific advice such advice should not be forced upon him. That is 
all this means. If, on the other hand, he meets some unex- 
pected obstacle, something that is new, something which is not 
in his line, something which requires scientific study and re- 
search, then, of course, he would naturally ask for the adyice 
of this laboratory, whose duty it is to study and solve such 
questions. That is all this proviso means. 

Mr. COLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEMPSHY. Yes. 

Mr. COLE. The Bureau of Standards operates under a law 
that would enable any State at any time to call upon it for 
information on any subject it is investigating? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes; and this becomes a part of the Bureau 
of Standards and subject to the same rules in that respect as 
the existing parts of the bureau are subject. 

Mr. COLE. In other words, it is clear that any State can call 
upon this laboratory for any information that is officially de- 
sired? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. HUDSON. Or any corporation or any institution? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes; and any municipality in the United 
States. The bill is in every way a very helpful bill. If the 
gentleman’s objection was one that should be met I would be 
glad to meet it, but I can not see why this amendment does not 
do away with dual authority, a conflict of authority and a con- 
flict of operation, and why it does not simplify and help instead 
of being harmful. 

Mr. McDUFFIN. Mr. Chairman, 
which I desire to offer. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. There is an amendment pending. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. McDUFFIP. I wish to strike out section 1 and substi- 
tute therefor. Should the amendment be offered now or after 
the committee passes on section 1? 

The CHAIRMAN. It would seem to the Chair that the 
section should be perfected, and then, after it has been per- 
fected, the gentleman’s amendment would be in order. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, a good many of the Members 
have asked me something about the experience of Mr. Creek- 
more, who has been selected as the head of the cooperative 
activity of the Farm Board. I ask unanimous consent to have 
read from the Clerk’s desk a short and terse sketch of that 
gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The American Cotton Cooperative Association will be in active opera- 
tion about August 1, and it is estimated that the association will handle 
between 1,000,000 and 2,000,000 bales of cotton its first year, E. F. 
Creekmore, who Saturday was elected vice president and general man- 
ager of the organization, said Sunday upon his return to Fort Smith. 

Creekmore was elected to his new post at a meeting of the board of 
directors Saturday at Birmingham, Ala. He assumes his new duties 
at once, although the work will be in advisory capacity until head- 
quarters are selected and the organization perfected. 

The association will work band in hand with the Federal Farm Board 
in the board's policy of aiding cooperatives in the marketing of farm 
products. It is owned jointly by 14 cotton cooperatiye associations 
in 14 different States which produce cotton, except in the Mississippi 
Staple Cotton Association, which markets its own long-staple product. 

FIVE DUTIÐS OUTSTANDING 

The American Cotton Cooperative Association has five major duties 
to perform, Creekmore said Sunday. It will classify all cotton which 
it will market, sell, insure, and finance the product and provide ware- 
housing facilities. As general manager, Creekmore will have direct 
supervision over these functions. 
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No headquarters have yet been decided upon. Cities bidding for 
the general offices are Dallas, Houston, Memphis, New Orleans, Atlanta, 
and Montgomery, Ala. 

Creekmore is head of E. F. Creekmore & Co., in Fort Smith, and 
he said Sunday that the firm will be Hquidated as quickly as pos- 
sible, although possibly part of the company will be maintained under 
a different name. 

NATIVE OF VAN BUREN 


Creekmore has been in the cotton business since 1902, when he 
started at Van Buren, his native city, with the Lesser-Goldman Cotton 
Co. In 1912 he moved to Fort Smith, where he became office manager 
for the Lesser-Goldman Co. agency here for western Arkansas and 
eastern Oklahoma. 

In 1918 he formed E. F. Creekmore & Co., and has been its active 
head since then. He is 44 years old. 

Besides his cotton interests, Creekmore is a director of the Merchants 
National Bank and the Arkansas Valley Trust Co., in Fort Smith. He 
was president of the chamber of commerce In 1923 and 1924. 


Mr. WINGO. I have been asked about the character and 
ability of this man by many Members. He not only has the 
experience that has been detailed here, but he is recognized by 
his business associates as a man of extraordinary ability and 
I do not think there is any question at all that he is a man of 
unquestioned integrity. He has the ability, character, courage, 
and experience necessary for the position. 

Mr. McDUIFFIB. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
pro forma amendment. 

In the conrse of the remarks of the gentleman from Louisiana, 
my good friend, Mr. O'Connor, he said the record did not show 
any suggestion that these experiments could not be made as 
well in a laboratory with smali models as they could on the 
stream itself. Especially with reference to the Mississippi 
River is this true, according to my contention. 

I just want to read, for the benefit of the gentleman, a state- 
ment from the hearings of the Mississippi River Commission by 
Mr. J. A. Ockerson, who concluded with these words: 


It is believed to be wholly impracticable to obtain any further useful 
data regarding Mississippi River problems by the use of laboratory 
models and the reason for this belief is to be found in the following 
briefs or conditions to be met with. When I speak of models I mean 
the whole scheme of laboratory work, 


Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, 
to use a good Americanism, the gloves are off; we are going 
to fight this out to a finish now, and we are going to call a 
spade a spade. 

The gentleman refers to the Mississippi Commission, a body 
which ought to have the respect of every man in America. I 
will tell you now about the inside functioning of this commis- 
sion and their attitude toward the greatest problem that ever 
came under the jurisdiction and control and learning of any 
body. 

‘I went to Vicksburg during the 1927 flood to ask the Missis- 
sippi River Commission to grant permission to the Governor of 
Louisiana to blow the leyee in order, in the minds of citizens 
of an emotional disposition, to save New Orleans. It was 
thought at that time New Orleans was about to be inundated; 
we to the manner born were not panicky, but the people who 
had come to the city within the last 15 years or so felt that 
way about it, If I had been Governor of Louisiana, I would 
not have asked the Mississippi River Commission for permis- 
sion in an hour of the gravest peril to my people. I would have 
blown the banks of the Mississippi River any place necessary 
to protect the lives of my people, and let the Mississippi River 
Commission do their worst. And what could they do? But 
I do not want to divert from my story. They granted the per- 
mission and then told Senator RANspELL and me, Now, gentle- 
men, we do not think we could very well commit ourselves in 
writing as to what we are going to say to you orally, as we have 
done in this commitment to the goyernor; but, unanimously, we 
believe that the river banks ought to be blown above New 
Orleans,” which is common sense—and not after the water had 
passed the city. But, as I said already, they would not put this 
in writing. 

As a matter of fact, the commitment was that the governor 
should blow the banks of the river, on the advice of the State 
board of engineers at any place they selected. To avoid em- 
barrassing the railroads’ interests, though it might mean the 
peril of 400,000 people, the then governor, on the advice of the 
State board of engineers, ordered the levees blown below the 
city of New Orleans and did not, in my judgment, grant a 
modicum of relief, though the people had to pay for the damage 
done through that blow-out. That was only just and was, in a 
measure, what the citizens’ committee promised me before I 
consented to go to Vicksburg. 
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Lo and behold, at the hearings on the flood control bill the 
entire personnel of the Mississippi River Commission was 
present and, to my amazement, they advocated a spillway be- 
low New Orleans, though it was absolutely at variance and in 
contradiction of what they had told Senator RanspEetx and me, 
and which was common sense. If you are going to let the 
waters out of the river, it ought to be before they menace the 
thirteenth city in the United States of America. 

Now, gentlemen, I do not want to ask men to do that which 
is not dictated by their conscience and their judgment and their 
patriotism. I do not want to remind gentlemen on that side— 
the Democratic side—that we of Louisiana have voted for their 
propositions, of great moment to the Nation, without hope of 
reward or of fear of punishment. I have voted with the people 
of the States that are allied with my State sentimentally and 
otherwise upon propositions that did not altogether appeal to 
me intellectually, but I based this upon the ground that senti- 
ment at times is higher and above all reason. I voted for 
propositions like Muscle Shoals, in which great States over 
here on the side with which Iam a part are tremendously inter- 
ested. I am asking them in the name of that justice which is 
written on the face of this bill to enable us to secure all of the 
light we can secure; to forget that the vanity of the Army 
engineers is the sole aud only test by which men should de- 
termine legislation in this House. 

Light—more light! I believe Voltaire said it, and if he had 
never said it, the human race after it had reached its present 
development would have appealed for light, more light; but 
with the Army engineers, sometimes it strikes the cynical as 
darkness, more darkness. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Louisiana 
has expired. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes more, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McDUFFIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. I will be pleased to yield. 

Mr. MoDUFFIE. I want to say to the gentleman with ref- 
erence to his voting for matters in which other States are inter- 
ested, if I thought the construction of this laboratory or a dozen 
laboratories like it would solve the problems of the Mississippi 
River, I would be delighted to give all of my effort and intellect 
to help the gentleman pass a bill to construct a dozen labora- 
tories or 100 laboratories. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Then why do you not do so? 
You pay the highest compliment to the laboratory work of every 
institution in America and then you stop right there when it 
is proposed to get similar results from this institution in the 
Bureau of Standards that would give us relief. 

Mr. McDUFFIN, Let me answer the gentleman’s question, 
because after all—and it is in the committee hearings—it was 
disclosed by the best experts that using small models in making 
experiments in Washington was not as successful or effective 
or reliable as experiments made on the river. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. And yet the gentleman has 
been applauding the small models in every university in 
America. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Will the gentleman yield, and let me remind 
him that the new Chief of Engineers is heartily in favor of 
this bill. Let me remind the gentleman that every civil engi- 
neer in the United States is for his bill and indorses his views. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Let me repeat because this 
may not have reached the ears of all that are now present. 
General Jadwin was against it and demonstrated almost ma- 
levolence when he made the statement that the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. McDurrre] read on the floor. That it was im- 
possible to discover the secrets of flood control or those which 
were locked in the bosom of science with a barrel of sand and 
a bucket of water. But Jadwin did not dismiss with that sneer 
the fact that all the civil engineers have indorsed it. He did 
not dismiss the most cogent reasons for the passage of this bill 
in the letter written by the Secretary of Commerce, Herbert 
Hoover, which conveyed convincingly to the mind of anyone 
who wanted to understand, whose ears and eyes are open to 
receive the light of the truth when it is announced. Now, why 
did he write that letter? , Was it because it would aid him or 
was it out of a patriotic desire to aid and assist men intrusted 
with the very highest duty and upon whose shoulders rested 
the greatest obligation? 

But as I said already the opposition of engineers in months 
gone by was largely the result of resentment directed at pro- 
fessional rivals—the civilian engineers. That bias became an 
intellectual narrow-mindedness, which prevented from seeing 
that light that was seen by all men who were open-minded and 
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wanted all the Information that could be secured by research, 
examination, and investigation. There are none so blind as those 
who will not see, is a truism applicable to all men, professional 
and religious included. [Applause.] 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the next to 
the last word, for the purpose of submitting an inquiry which 
will be very brief. Mr. Chairman, I make this motion for the 
purpose of haying the sponsors of this bill set out with clarity, 
and such emphasis as may be warranted, what right, authority, 
and obligation there would be for this established hydraulic sys- 
tem when it may be called upon by a State, groups of States, 
or by districts or municipalities to give its advice and render 
to them assistance which it could by reason of the facilities 
with which it may be provided in this bill. 

I understand that the real effective system of controlling 
floods is drifting back to the source of those floods and that is to 
be taken up nationally. It is also to be taken up on districts 
and sections. So I submit this inquiry to the sponsors of this 
bill as to what we may expect in our work in the valleys of the 
Missouri and the Mississippi and their tributaries and in other 
parts of the United States somewhat similarly conditioned. 
Floods can not be prevented or controlled by building elevated 
channels whose bottoms constantly rise faster than the walls. 
Flood control can only be effected by chaining the maddened 
tributaries until the main channels can in an orderly way carry 
the early rushes to the sea. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, in answer to the question 
permit me to say that under this bill this added industry or 
research bureau, a part of the Bureau of Standards, under the 
organic law, would be open to such districts, States, or munici- 
palities for such investigation on their request as the gentleman 
has described in his question. 

Permit me also to say that I share entirely in his view as to 
the fact that the flood-control question is drifting back to where 
he says it is, and that this new bureau will be invaluable in the 
solution of that question presented in the way he suggests. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Would the gentleman accept an amend- 
ment, as follows! 


And provided further, That any State or political subdivision thereof 
may obtain a test, study, or other work, on a problem connected with a 
project, the prosecution of which is under the jurisdiction of such State 
or political subdivision thereof. 


Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr, Chairman, I am glad to accept the 
amendment, if it is necessary. 

Mr. SLOAN, The gentleman says that it is open to us, but 
the bill nowhere says that there is an obligation to use that 
opening. We want the obligation to be on the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, so that if we demand it we can demand it with authority. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, we will accept the proposed 
amendment of the gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA]. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment which I send to the desk, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. LAGUARDIA to the committee amendment: 
Page 2, line 8, strike out the period, insert a colon and the following: 

“And provided further, That any State or political subdivision thereof 
may obtain a test, study, or other work, on a problem connected with a 
project, the prosecution of which is under the jurisdiction of such 
State or political subdivision thereof.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York to the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment as amended. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MoDUFFI®N. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. McDurriz: Page 1, strike out all after the 
enacting clause and Insert: 

“The Secretary of War and the Chief of Engineers are hereby 
authorized to establish, at such locality or localities as may be found 
suitable, national hydraulic laboratories for the determination of 
fundamental data useful in hydraulic engineering, and for scientific and 
technical research into the action, flow, regulation, utilization, and 
control of rivers, streams, channels, harbors, shores, and tidal waters, 
and the investigation and study of structures, machinery, intruments, 
and devices utilized in connection therewith, and for any allied studies 
appropriate to the activities of the Federal Government and its several 
branches and agencies in regard to such matters. The Secretary of 
War and the Chief of Engineers are authorized to cooperate with other 
departments of the Government by arranging for the investigation in 
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the aforesaid laboratories of such appropriate matters as other depart- 
ments may request. Funds appropriated under authority of the flood- 
control act of May 15, 1928, or under authority of river and harbor 
appropriation acts heretofore or hereafter passed, may be expended for 
the installation and operation of the laboratories and for all necessary 
activities in conneetion therewith.” 


Mr. McDUFFIE. Mr. Chairman, I offer that amendment be- 
lieving, as I do, that it comes more nearly to solving our prob- 
lem at less expense to the Public Treasury than the establish- 
ment of this additional unit in the Bureau of Standards, In the 
first place, I think a careful reading of these hearings will 
convince any fair-minded man that, unless we have. money to 
waste—I shall not say waste—unless we haye money to spend 
on things which may be used but that are not necessary, 
we should not pass this bill; that this little item will become 
larger and larger as the years go by. It is only a question of a 
short time when this hydraulic laboratory will become a bureau 
unto itself. It is the history of all bureaus that they began in 
just this way. The Bureau of Standards started with a 
$325,000 appropriation, and now we have a value of six and a 
half millions there, and we are spending two and a half million 
dollars a year to maintain it. In the light of the fact that 73 
laboratories are functioning now all over the country, that we 
have 5 laboratories similar to the one mentioned by one of the 
engineers who went to France—and which, by the way, is main- 
tained by an association of manufacturers at Grenoble—it seems 
to me that we haye ample facilities in the United States for 
studying all of these problems, and we in America are standing 
in the forefront in such research work. 

The main problems confronting us are those growing out of 
river and harbor development of this country, those involved in 
the development of those streams and those harbors now under 
the supervision of the War Department. 

This amendment is that provision of the bill agreed upon 
in May, 1928, soon after the writing of the letter of the then 
Secretary of Commerce, now President Hoover, which was writ- 
ten in April, 1928. In May, agreeable to all parties, we agreed 
upon the language which has just been read at the Clerk’s desk, 
and made it a part of the bill. It simply means that the engi- 
neers shall have authority, which I contend they already have, 
to establish laboratories on these streams wherever they might 
find it necessary to perform experiments. It goes further and 
gives them authority to take charge of other problems submitted 
by other departments of the Government. In view of the fact 
that the major problems to be solved are those involved in river 
and harbor development, in view of the fact that that work is 
now under the Army engineers, it occurred to the committee 
then, and it occurs to me now, that the Army engineers under 
the Secretary of War should have supervision of laboratories 
built for the study of hydraulics. These hearings disclose the 
fact that the best results to be obtained in the study of rivers, 
and certainly our large rivers, can not be secured by the use 
of small models in a laboratory thousands of miles away. That 
is the main purpose of establishing this laboratory. According 
to the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. O’Connoxr], this labora- 
tory will settle all problems of the Mississippi Valley. If I 
thought that, certainly I never would object to the establish- 
ment of the laboratory, but let me repeat, in the light of all of 
the testimony offered by the disinterested parties, officers of the 
Government, with a view of giving light to our committee, in 
view of the statements of many prominent engineers—and I do 
not say that they are absolutely without fault—men who are 
charged with the biggest problems to be settled by such an in- 
stitution as we are about to set up, I contend they are_the ones 
to have the control of any laboratories that might be established. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman’s amendment 
is simply this: He says that one laboratory is too expensive 
and that we better set up laboratories on every stream in the 
United States. He says, second, that the Bureau of Standards 
has cost $6,000,000, and that therefore we should veto this bill. 
He forgets all about his numerous eulogies of the splendid 
work of the Bureau of Standards. There is not a man in this 
House who does not know that the Bureau of Standards has 
been worth hundreds of millions of dollars to the people of 
this country. The gentleman says that we can not solve any- 
thing by models, and in the next breath he says that we are 
solving those questions by models in seventy-odd laboratories 
all over the United States. He says that years ago when we 
had not studied this question somebody approved of what he 
suggests to-day, but in the light of what his argument is, as it 
is made, I say to you, first, let us have one and not a thousand; 
second, the Bureau of Standards needs no defense; and, third, 
his statement that all of these seventy-odd private laboratories 
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are functioning are correct and is the best of reasons why we 
should have one here for the use of every State—of every 
municipality—in order that they may have their problems 
solved in the best way, without expense, without trouble, in 
order that we may invite progress in the United States. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to revise and extend my remarks in the Recorp, em- 
bodying a report of the Chief of Engineers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks by including therein 
a report of the Chief of Engineers of the Army. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman and members 
of the committee, I rise in support of the bill as amended. I 
believe it is a good, constructive piece of legislation for the 
reason that as amended by the gentleman from New York it 
will extend the service of the hydraulic laboratory to be erected 
to the several States and municipalities and thus furnish 
necessary information to supplement the flood-control work as 
contemplated by the act of May 15, 1928. 

Our experience shows that the Army engineers have been 
unable to meet the problems of flood control in this country. 
They have had complete jurisdiction and control of such work 
for over a hundred years. During the last 40 years they have 
expended in excess of $288,000,000 in building levees along the 
Mississippi and rebuilding them higher and higher only to 
have their walls crumbled and swept away by each succeeding 
flood, increasing in proportion as the levees were raised, the 
loss and destruction to life and property. 

We have experimented with the one-track mind and flood-con- 
trol program of the Army engineers until further experimen- 
tation along that line would become ridiculous in the extreme if 
it were not for the resultant tragedy, endangering the lives of 
thousands in the populous States along the southern extremity 
of the river, 

Such puny, Lilliputian attempts to control the raging floods of 
the five great tributaries emptying their vast volumes of water 
into the Mississippi with dynamic, volcanic force, there to be 
confined in a narrowed channel between mud walls, in the face 
of our experience of repeated floods and their disaster to life 
and property, can only be construed as evidencing a degree of 
illiteracy in water control unparalleled in any civflized country. 

An injunction in a Federal court to prohibit the repetition of 
such trifling with a great problem, in which life and property 
are involved, would fully justify the exercise of the extraordi- 
nary powers of the court and meet with the approbation and 
approval of the people. 

Time and again we have been warned of the tragedies to fol- 
low such a course by men who have made the Mississippi their 
life study and whose engineering ability is recognized as nation- 
wide. In 1916, before the several recent floods, Lyman E. 
Cooley before a Senate committee said: 

You are going to build levees, you have been building them, and this 
is the proposition you are up against: You wipe out all the natural 
overflow regulation and constrain the entire volume to the river channel 
and take it as it comes. The maximum volume is greatly increased, the 
flood height is raised, the velocity is accelerated. You have greatly 
increased the dynamic energy of the stream. You have not only mag- 
nified the surplus horsepower, but you have also increased the speed of 
application, thus multiplying the destructive powers; in other words, 
you have stimulated the energy, filed the teeth, and ground the claws 
of your tiger. 


In the same year George H. Maxwell, executive chairman of 
the National Reclamation Association, emphasized the stupidity 
of pursuing the fallacious illusion that the stupendous floods 
of a mighty river like the Mississippi, formed by flood combina- 
tions from flyve separate river systems, can be confined all the 
way from Cairo to the Gulf between two mud walls which are 
the equivalent of earthen dams built on the surface of the 
ground withont any other foundation. He said: 


As a result of this * + life and property in many communities 
once safe are now jeopardized, and cities, towns, villages, and densely 
populated rural districts are menaced with a final catastrophic deluge 
in some great flood of the future that will appall the world. 


Many others of equal rank and recognized ability might be 
cited and volumes might be inserted in opposition to such a 
course. It is refreshing indeed to know that we have at last 
broken away from such a disastrous policy and adopted the 
policy of looking toward flood control at the source. 
` The act of May 15, 1928, embodies such new, constructive 
policy, a policy of the control and economic development of our 
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water resources as a unit, of the control of the tributaries and 
the storage and conservation of the waters through reservoirs in 
the watersheds where they fall. This new policy of the develop- 
ment of our tributaries for navigation and control has been 
pioneered and approved by one of the greatest economic engi- 
neers of this country, namely, the President of the United 
States. [Applause.] 

This program contemplates the rebuilding of the levees and 
reyetments for immediate temporary relief and protection and 
then to supplement the work by the control of the waters of the 
tributaries. This is the new program, the new policy of the 
economic development of the water resources of the Nation, 
and this hydraulic laboratory for the Nation’s use and for the 
use of the several States and political subdivisions will be in- 
strumental in furnishing the necessary information to carry on 
this great work. [Applause.] 

Upon request of the Mid-Continent Flood Control Association, 
composed of House Members, the Chief of Engineers has fur- 
nished me, as its president, a detailed statement of the work 
being done under the several acts of Congress providing for 
flood control on the Mississippi and the surveys now being 
made of the tributaries. The information is of such interest 
and importance to the Members of Congress and the country 
as to justify its insertion in the Recorp. I therefore ask 
unanimous consent to insert it in the RECORD immediately fol- 
lowing the remarks I am about to make. 

Section 3 of the rivers and harbors act approved March 3, 
1925, reads as follows: 


Sec. 8. The Secretary of War, through the Corps of Engineers of the 
United States Army, and the Federal Power Commission are jointly 
hereby authorized and directed to prepare and submit to Congress 
an estimate of the cost of making such examinations, surveys, or 
other investigations as in their opinion may be required of those 
navigable streams of the United States and their tributaries whereon 
Power development appears feasible and practicable, with a view to 
the formulation of general plans for the most effective improvement of 
such streams for the purpose of navigation and the prosecution of such 
Improvement in combination with the most efficient development of the 
Potential water power, the control of floods, and the needs of frriga- 
tion: Provided, That no consideration of the Colorado River and its 
problems shall be included in the consideration or estimate provided 
herein. 


On April 7, 1926, the Secretary of War and chairman of the 
Federal Power Commission made a report to Congress of the 
estimates of cost and of the work done under the provision re- 
ferred to, which estimates are as follows: 


Streams 5 Atlantic Ocean between Cape Cod and 
follows: St. ix, Machias, Union, Penobscot, Kennebec, 
Androsco , Presumpscot, Saco, Kennebunk, Salmon Falls, 
a SY CLT te Sah SR EL ES $147, 000 
Streams drainin; 
New York 


Batten Kill, abe oe Creek, Walkill, Kinderhook Creek 


Streams draining to La 
stogus Ausable, Saranac, 
and Missisquoi_______-__ 


ham Creek, 158, 000 


Rivers 


531, 200 
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and 
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Arkansas River and tributaries: White, Grand, Minois, Petit 
Ohio River and minor tributaries as follows: Tradewater, 


Wabash, Green and Barren, Salt, Kentucky, Miami, Lick- 
ing, Guyandot, Big Sandy, Muskingum, Little Kanawha, 


Beaver, Monongahela, Allegheny — $93,100 
Tennessee Rixer 00, 
Cumberland River — 250, 000 


ERRE ED a ERG EO eT SRR 225, 000 
Missouri River and tributaries as follows: Madison, Jeffer- 

son, Galatin, Marias, Musselshell, Milk, Yellowstone, Little 

Missouri, Cannon Ball, Grand, Moreau, Cheyenne, Bad, 

White, Niobrara, James, Big Sioux, Little Sioux, Platte 

and Kansas, Osage and Gasconade 425, 000 
Streams draining into Lake of the Woods and Hudson Bay 

drainage basin, as follows: Rainy, Big Fork, Little Fork, 


Vermillion; err a re S 250, 400 
Streams draining into Lake Superior as follows: Pigeon, 

Brule, Devil Track, Cascade, Poplar, Temperance, Manitou, 

Baptism, Beaver Bay, Gooseberry, St. Louis, Amnicon, 

Bal, Montreal, Sturgeon, and Carp 82, 600 
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3 cine into Lake Michigan as follows: Wolf, 


onto, Peshtigo, Menominee, Manistique, Manistee, Mus- 

kegon, Grand, Kalamazoo and St. Joseph 3512, 100 
Streams emptying into Pacific Ocean south of Columbia River 

as follows: Eel, Mad, Klamath, Sacramento, San Joaquin, 

TT—T—T—T—T—.. ee ——.. —— — 420, 000 
Columbia River and minor tributaries as follows: Cowlitz, 

Lewis, Willamette, John Day—_----..-----.--_.-__..__. 784, 100. 
Snake River and tributarleszz 22222222222 215, 
Streams aratta into Pacific Ocean north of Columbia River 

as follows: Skagit, Snohomish, Stilaguamish, Puyallup, 

Pols re UP SE Ga Ee i HERE eS SS 104, 100 
Rivers in Hawaiian Islands 7E 71. 
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In said report it was stated: 


There are evidently two principal purposes for which investigations 
of this nature would be useful, either for the preparation of plans for 
improvement to be undertaken by the Federal Government alone or in con- 
nection with private enterprise, or to secure adequate data to insure that 
waterway developments by private enterprise would fit into a general plan 
for the full utilization of the water resources of a stream. This de- 
partment is now charged with examinations and surveys for navigation 
and flood-contro!l improvements and with the construction of such proj- 
ects as are authorized by Congress. In both classes of investigations 
the department must, by law, give consideration to the development of 
potential water power. 


The act of January 21, 1927, authorized works of improve- 
ment on more than 60 projects and preliminary examinations 
and surveys at approximately 150 localities. 

These several acts of Congress were supplemented and the 
scope of information to be obtained broadened by section 10 of 
the act of May 15, 1928, which reads as follows: 


Sec. 10. That it is the sense of Congress that the surveys of the 
Mississippi River and its tributaries, authorized pursuant to the act of 
January 21, 1927, and House Document No. 308, Sixty-ninth Congress, 
first session, be prosecuted as speedily as practicable, and the Secretary 
of War, through the Corps of Engineers, United States Army, is directed 
to prepare and submit to Congress at the earliest practicable date 
projects for flood control on all tributary streams of the Mississippi 
River system subject to destructive floods, which projects shall include: 
The Red River and tributaries, the Yazoo River and tributaries, the 
White River and tributaries, the St. Francis River and tributaries, the 
Arkansas River and tributaries, the Ohio River and tributaries, the 
Missouri River and tributaries, and the Hlinois River and tributaries; 
and the reports thereon, in addition to the surveys provided by said 
House Document No. 308, Sixty-ninth Congress, first session, shall include 
the effect on the subject of further flood control of the lower Mississippi 
River to be attained through the control of the flood waters in the 
drainage basins of the tributaries by the establishment of a reservoir 
system; the benefits that will accrue to navigation and agriculture from 
the prevention of erosion and siltage entering the stream; a determina- 
tion of the capacity of the soils of the district to recelve and hold 
waters from such reservoirs; the prospective income from the disposal 
of reservoired waters; the extent to which reservoired waters may be 
made available for public and private uses; and inquiry as to the return 
flow of waters placed in the soils from reseryoirs, and as to their stabi- 
lizing effect on stream flow as a means of preventing erosion, siltage, 
and improving navigation: Provided, That before transmitting such re- 
ports to Congress the same shall be presented to the Mississippi River 
Commission, and its conclusions and recommendations thereon shall be 
transmitted to Congress by the Secretary of War with his report. 

The sum of $5,000,000 is hereby authorized to be used out of the 
appropriation herein authorized in section 1 of this act, in addition 
to amounts authorized in the river and harbor act of January 21, 1927, 
to be expended under the direction of the Secretary of War and the 
supervision of the Chief of Engineers for the preparation of the flood- 
control projects authorized to be submitted to Congress under this 
section: Provided further, That the flood surveys herein provided for 
shall be made simultaneously with the flood-control work on the Mis- 
sissippi River provided for in this act: And provided further, That the 
President shall proceed to ascertain through the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and such other agencies as he may deem proper the extent to 
and manner in which the floods in the Mississippi Valley may be eon- 
trolled by proper forestry practice. 


Full credit for the enactment of the section just quoted 
should be given the House Committee on Flood Control, of 
which the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Rem] is the able and 
efficient chairman. It was under his leadership and the coura- 
geous action of the committee that said section was embodied in 
the Senate bill and ultimately became a part of the act. 

The potentialities of the economic control and utilization of 
the waters of the Nation are beyond present evaluation, The 
section referred to directed a survey and the acquirement of 
information concerning such utilization for all purposes, and 
the recent report of the Chief of Engineers evidences a gratify- 
ing degree of appreciation of the scope and magnitude of the 
undertaking. It also evidences affirmative action on the part 
of the Secretary of War and the Chief of Engineers to effect 
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the several mandates of Congress in the vigorous prosecution of 
the work and the assembling of the necessary information for 
intelligent legislative action. In his memoranda report the 
Chief of Engineers says: 

The studies, surveys, and preparation of projects for flood control on 
tributaries of the Mississippi River system are being prosecuted vigor- 
ously and with all the dispatch consistent with efficiency and economy. 

* * As many as 700 men have been employed on it, including 
full or part time of more than 50 officers of the Corps of Engineers. 

* . » . > * * 

Already final reports on 13 streams have been transmitted to Con- 
gress. Field work on between 40 and 50 others has been 
completed. It is anticipated that the entire project ean be finished 
in somewhat less than three years. 

*The notion of building systematically for the future is a 
rather new one in our new country, but it is one which the Nation is 
adopting, In many lines, with its characteristic energy. * * * What 
are the ultimate possibilities of a certain river, in terms of navigation, 
irrigation, power, flood control, and other possible uses of its water? 
How could this ultimate development be achieved—by what works, at 
what cost, and by what compromises between the different interests in- 
volved? How would such action in turn react upon the navigation, 
flood control, and power situation on rivers farther down into which 
our river empties? These are the questions which in effect the law 
asks us, and which we must answer. In our answer we should have a 
coherent plan, with approximate cost estimates, for the ultimate eco- 
nomical development of each river. 

* +% >% Instead of developing our river haphazardly, according to 
the conflicting and often short-sighted aims of interests concerned only 
with the immediate future, each development can become a part of a 
final mosaic. * * Some one has called the laws which directed 
this work one of the greatest pieces of constructive statesmanship in 
any recent Congress. No one who has been connected with the work 
and has seen the full picture can fail to concur in that view, It is 
the privilege of the Corps of Engineers to be associated with the first 
and essential step in this achievement, namely, the preparation of the 
tentative major plan. 


Among the most valuable results obtained in the prosecution 
of this work is the demonstration of the workability of the 
policy of contribution. Under existing law the normal construc- 
tion work on tributaries within the effect of backwater is re- 
quired by law to be done after a contribution of one-third of 
the costs by local interests. Commenting upon this policy of 
contribution the Chief of Engineers says: 


With the funds appropriated for this purpose the Federal Government 
has aided many and various localities in the Mississippi Valley which 
have been unfortunate enough to suffer flood accidents, This aid has 
been given wherever and whenever the conditions prescribed by law 
haye obtained and the interpretation of the law has been always very 
liberal. 


In the further prosecution of the work of flood control on the 
tributaries, we believe that supplemental legislation authorizing 
the extension of Federal aid to the several States contributing 
their share for the prosecution of the work is inrperatively neces- 
sary to project the policy now in formation for the economic 
utilization of the waters for all purposes. Our present and 
rapidly developing system of Federal highways evidences the 
excellent satisfactory results of such cooperation. That co- 
operation has been on the arbitrary basis of an equal amount 
of funds furnished by the States and Federal Government. This 
cooperation on the part of the Federal Government is carried 
on under the commerce clause of the Constitution and with equal 
force the Federal Government has jurisdiction of the develop- 
ment and maintenance of interstate navigability of our streams. 

The several States are demanding protection from the rav- 

ages of floods which incur an estimated annual loss of $450,- 
000,000. The reservoir system for the withholding of waters at 
their source would contribute to flood control and stabilize nec- 
essary channels in the rivers for navigation. Both Federal and 
State purposes would be promoted by such work. The with- 
holding of such waters, therefore, should be, a joint undertaking 
in which both parties are equally interested. The benefits 
should be fairly evaluated and the costs apportioned accord- 
ingly. 
The navigability of the Mississippi and its five great tribu- 
taries for cheaper transportation, adequate flood control for the 
protection of lives and property, and the stabilization of chan- 
nels for navigation through the reservoir system are so closely 
related to one another that they must be carried forward to- 
gether as the composite economic policy for the contrel and 
utilization of the waters of the Nation. 

At no time in our history have we had men in authoritative 
positions better qualified to carry out this great national policy. 
In the present Chief Executive with his demonstrated efficiency 
in the solution of great national economic problems, his able and 
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efficient Secretary at the head of the War Department effecting 
the necessary organization, and Maj. Lytle Brown as Chief of 
Engineers in immediate charge, we haye men in the key posi- 
tions peculiarly fitted and qualified to a degree as never before 
for the work to be carried forward. [Applause.] 

I append the following report from the Chief of Engineers: 


WAR DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
Washington, March $1, 1930. 
Hon. M. C. GARBER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. GARBER: Receipt is acknowledged of your letter of March 
22, 1930, asking information relative to the pregress of flood-control 
work and work contemplated in the near future. 

Since the passage of the act of May 15, 1928, food-control work on 
the Mississippi has been pushed as much as is consistent with efficiency 
and economy. Levees, revetments, and contraction works have been 
constructed along the main river. The Birds Point-New Madrid flood 
way and the Bonnet Carre spillway have been well started and prac- 
tically all the work has been contracted for. Practically ail work 
requested by local interests on tributaries has been authorized in so far 
as permitted by law. 

About all the funds now available have been obligated and the pro- 
gram is ready for the expenditure of $35,000,000 in the pending War 
Department appropriation bill. This money wiil be used for continuing 
contracts now in effect as well as for new contracts. The program 
includes levees, revetment, and navigation works on the main river; 
continuation of the New Madrid flood way and the Bonnet Carre spiil- 
way; levee work on the south banks of the Arkansas and Red Rivers 
and on the Atchafalaya River, as well as work requested on a contribu- 
tion basis on tributaries within the limits of backwater effect of the 
Mississippi. Flood-control surveys as provided for in the law are to be 
prosecuted with the utmost vigor consistent with efficiency and economy. 

Inclosed herewith are three memorandums which give additional 
information, 

I trust this gives you all that you desire. If there is any other 
information you wish, I am at your service. 

Very truly yours, 
Lyris Brown, 
Major General, Chief of Engineers. 
MISSISSIPPI FLOOD CONTROL—ORIGIN OF THE PLAN OF FLOOD CONTROL, 
THE MAJOR ELEMENTS OF THIS PLAN, AND THE PRINCIPLES CONCEIVED 
TO GOVERN ITS DEVELOPMENT AND PROSECUTION 


The flood-control project for the lower Mississippi Valley was adopted 
by the act of May 15, 1928. The project is outlined in general terms 
in the report of the Chief of Engineers, printed in House Document 90, 
Seventicth Congress, first session. The customary procedure sanctioned 
by long practice is for such projects to be adopted in general terms, 
leaving details to the Chief of Engineers. This project as adopted by 
Jaw is general in its scope, with the responsibility for the execution and 
for the details of design and location of the engineering works and 
structures placed upon the Chief of Engineers under the supervision of 
the Secretary of War. 

HOW THR PROJECT WAS CREATED 


The flood-control project was based on data which had been collected 
by the Mississippi River Commission over a period of 48 years. These 
data are so voluminous that the chief problem in formulating a project 
lies in digesting all the available information, using the essential facts 
that have been determined and deciding upon a simple, common-sense 

However, the organization of the Corps of Engineers, United 
States Army, has so many men familiar with the Mississippi and its 
hydraulics that the formulation of a project based on general assump- 
tions is not a matter of great difficulty. 

Since the flood-control plan was adopted by Congress, Engineering 
News-Record has published in detail the plans for all the new and 
special features of the project, viz, the Birds Point-New Madrid flood 
way, the Bonnet Carre spillway, and the flood ways in the Boeuf and 
Atchafalaya Basins. The Birds Point-New Madrid flood way and the 
Bonnet Carre spillway have been started and are being prosecuted as 
rapidly as possible. The plan of the Birds Point-New Madrid flood 
way is being carried out practically as it was conceived before the 
project plan was presented to Congress. The Bonnet Carre spillway 
is the same in general dimensions as the plan of the spillway board, 
which is the plan of the adopted project. 

The location in detail of the spillway was changed somewhat in 
order to place it in the most stable location available. Also, the 
spillway structure is to be a needle dam, whereas the spillway board 
contemplated a stop-log dam. Both are simple to operate and avoid 
complicated operating machinery. Both can be operated much faster 
than the river rises or falls and are susceptible of operation a great 
deal faster than is required by the conditions of the project, viz, to 
keep the Carrollton gage at 20. The needle dam distributes the pres- 
sure uniformly and thereby tends to avoid unequal settlement on 
alluvial foundations. It also is operated from the top and involves 
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no operating machinery or devices under water. Although a condition 
which would require fast opening is considered impossible, the needle 
dam could be tripped, if necessary, and opened almost instantaneously. 
It is cheaper than any other type of movable dam or dam with gates. 

It has been suggested that a break in the side leyees of the Bonnet 
Carre flood way might cause a situation in which it would be desired 
to close the spillway more rapidly than the river falls. This is impos- 
sible under the requirements of the project, which require the Carrollton 
gage be kept at 20. If the Carrollton gage is at 20, there will arise no 
demand to stop water flowing out of the spillway, and force it past 
New Orleans at a higher stage than 20. In 1927 New Orleans blew up 
a main river levee to keep the Carrollton gage down to 20. In addition, 
the side levees of the Bonnet Carre flood way are being built much 
stronger than other levees in the Mississippi Valley. 

CRITICISM OF BONNET CARKE SPILLWAY 

Criticism has been directed in the public prints against the details and 
location of the Bonnet Carre spillway. None of these criticisms cover 
points that have not been fully considered by those responsible for the 
location and design, who are the only authorities that have before them 
all of the data affecting the building of the proposed work. The main 
criticism is that the wide, shallow flood way is inferior hydraulically 
to a narrow, deep one, and is vastly more costly. This criticism at 
first seems to have much weight, tending to a change of plan. On close 
examination there are seen difficulties that are inherent In the site, and 
they are chiefly those of security. Further, this is a question that does 
not permit of half-baked argument and the delay occasioned thereby. 

The alluvial valley of the Mississippi River (below Cape Girardeau, 
Mo.) comprises some 20,000,000 acres of land. Of this, about 12,000,000 
acres are now usable. Prior to 1850, when the United States curned 
over to the States certain swamp lands, the Mississippi Valley was set- 
tled and cultivated in sections which protected themselves from flood 
waters to a certain degree. Since that time reclamation has increased, 
populations have grown and large sections have become prosperous agri- 
cultural areas dotted with towns and villages. Railroads and ronds 
have been built in this most fertile valley and the National Governments 
bas undertaken the expense of flood protection to a degree far beyona 
anything contemplated in the early days. As the lands have been 
progressively protected, their population and use have increased by 
leaps and bounds. It is to be expected that similar development on a 
greater scale will follow additional flood protection. 

The great question is: How can flood protection be best secured? 
Can complete protection be secured for the entire 20,000,000 acres of 
the valley, or must man be content with protecting only a part of thi 
territory? If it is not possible to protect all this land completely, is it 
better to protect completely a portion of the areas involved and leave 
certain areas surely subject to periodic overflows? Or is it better to 
leave the entire area subject to possible overflows of uncertain depths 
and uncertain frequency rather than to leave a part of the lands to 
carry the water with greater depths and more certain frequency? In 
this connection it must be realized that the lands completely protected 
will lose thereafter the periodic refertfization which nature provides 
with overflows. The majority of the people undoubtedly prefer the 
complete protection. 

The general conclusion is that complete flood protection is not prac- 
ticable at the present time for the entire alluvial galley and that 
certain portions must be left to provide discharge space for flood waters. 
However, there are those who claim that complete protection for all 
the lands is feasible by stopping the water near Its source and holding 
it In reservoirs on lands that are outside the alluvial valley proper. 
Again, there are advocates of protection partly by reservoirs and partly 
by flood ways in the valley. The question as to which lands will be 
subjected to overflow appears to be one of whose ox is gored. In any 
event the United States is asked to pay for the lands subjected or left 
subject to overflow. These lands were practically given away once, and 
now It is asked that they be bought back. 

FLOOD MAGNITUDE AND SAFETY MARGINS 

There seems to be a fairly general agreement that it is not expe- 
dient to confine all the probable or possible excess flood waters of the 
Mississippi to the main channel, or, rather, between the controlling 
levees of the main channel. The river needs more room, and if it is 
not given the space it requires it will take it. The problem is to 
determine how much it requires and to give that and no more. This 
must be done with factors of safety that are reasonable in view of the 
uncertainties involved as well as the resulting cost of a possible under- 
estimation of the room required. 

It is only prudent that we should protect against a flood about 
25 per cent greater than that of 1927. Such a flood will, of course, 
be very rare on the average. Having settled upon so great and so 
rare a flood, it must be kept in mind that the flood assumed embodies 
the necessary factors of safety, and these do not have to be added again 
to the detailed engineering structures all down the line. For example, 
a levee with a i1-foot freeboard on this imaginary superflood would 
have a freeboard of 3 or 4 feet for a flood equal to that of 1927, and 
no greater freeboard as a factor of safety is warranted. (A flood equal 
to that of 1927 will be rare on the average; only once in history has 
such a flood occurred.) 
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HOW FLOOD CONTROL IS ACCOMPLISHED 

Flood-control works proper include levees and revetments. There are 
to be levee lines along the main river and also in the side basins to 
protect the best lands from excess flood waters that may pass toward 
the Guif through the side basins outside of the main channel. Revet- 
ments are used to prevent bank caving and destruction of levee lines. 
They also stabilize the banks and reduce the earth that is being con- 
stantly picked up and carried by the river. They are an aid to the 
navigable channel as well as a protection for levee lines. Contraction 
works are used in the main channel to decrease the cross section of 
low-water flow and thereby increase the navigable depth. They serve 
to reduce maintenance dredging. These have no bearing on flood control ; 
so we havo levees and revetments for flood contro] and contraction 
works and dredging for navigation, with revetments serving both. 

Prior to the 1927 flood the scheme for flood control of the Mississippi 
involved levees only on the main channel. It was thought that all prob- 
able flood waters could be held within the controlling levee lines along 
the main civer. In addition it was believed by some that the restrain- 
ing of the flood waters to the main channel caused the flood waters to 
enlarge that channel progressively and thereby the flood waters would 
gradually make a channel sufficient for any and all floods. This view 
was not concurred in by all engineers. Even some who for economic 
and practical reasons favored “ levees only“ on the main river did not 
think that they had any material effect in enlarging the river channel. 
The opposing opinion is that the channel of the river is made by the 
year-round flow and that large floods occurring rarely do not materially 
affect the channel capacity. Even if flood waters would do what is 
claimed by advocates of “levees only,” the scheme is not practicable, 
since protection is desired now, and we must provide the necessary dis- 
charge areas many years before such a scheme could work itself out. 
The necessary discharge areas having been provided, there is no great 
advantage to be gained even if the flood waters would enlarge the 
channel capacity. 

ELEVATION OF RIVER BED UNCHANGED 

In the 50 years during which data have been collected on the Missis- 
sippi River, although the confinement of the river between levees has 
caused large increases in flood heights, it has not caused any cumulative 
changes In the elevation of the river bed itself. The bed and the natu- 
ral banks of the river are continually undergoing the local changes 
found in any alluvial stream subject to a widely varying discharge, but 
the gross effect of these changes on the discharge capacity of any con- 
siderable section of the river proper, since the construction of levees was 
started, is so small as to be less than the limits of accuracy of measure- 
ment. Neither the levees nor the crevasses that have occurred in them 
have had any measurable effect on the capacity of the channel of the 
river itself to carry off flood waters. 

After the flood of 1927 had demonstrated that it was not practicable 
to restrain within the main channel of the Mississippi River below the 
Arkansas River all the probable or possible flood waters it was neces- 
sary to find ways for the excess flood waters to flow to the Gulf through 
the side basins, The most practicable paths are located on the west 
side of the Mississippi, where the lands are low and wide all the way. 
There are several alternate routes over parts of the distance, but it may 
be said that generally the excess flood water must pass through the 
Tensas Basin, through the Red River backwater area, and through the 
Atchafalaya Basin. If levees are not to be raised to a marked degree on 
/ the main river approximately a million second-feet must find its way to 
the Gulf outside the main channel. 

LEVEES AND REVETMENTS 

To reduce the probability of accidental crevasses it is necessary that 
the main river levees be strengthened and raised slightly. The section 
generally used previously had an 8-foot crown, a slope of 1 on 3 on the 
riverside, and a slope of about 1 on 5 on the land side. The new sec- 
tion being generally used has a crown of 10 feet, a riverside slope of 
1 on 3%, and a land-side slope of about 1 on 6. Where the soil is 
sandy the levee must have a decidedly greater section. The section 
authorized is ample to include the line of saturation and is to vary 
with the materials and foundations in different localities. The raising 
contemplated is usually limited to 4 feet, 

Levee enlargement is mostly by contract. The increased amount of 
work and the size of the contracts is an incentive for new and larger 
contractors to enter this field of activity. There is also an incenfive to 
encourage development in the methods of handling earth under the con- 
ditions of levee building. Average prices in the three districts on the 
lower Mississippi range from 21 cents to 27 cents a yard. The methods 
used vary in different localities. It is hoped that some cheap method 
of building levees by dredging will be developed. 

Revetments are constructed by Government plant and hired labor. 
The plant necessary is so expensive and the work so uncertain and vary- 
ing that no contractor has found it expedient to purchase the necessary 
equipment for this kind of work. Both brush and concrete reyetments 
are used, and the schemes in use accomplish the results desired, viz, the 
prevention of caving banks. The cost is so large that it is generally 
cheaper to set back the levees than to protect caving banks. However, 
at places the prevention of caving is essential. 

The revetments now being used are the result of many years’ ex- 
pericnce and experimentation to determine the most economical method 
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of preventing banks from caving. For a long time only brush re- 
vetments were used. These consist of fascines bound by wire cable with 
the separate fascines also tied together with cable. When fascine mate- 
rial began to grow scarce and expensive, concrete revetments were 
undertaken. By experimenting, satisfactory flexible concrete revetments 
have been developed. 

At present there are two general types in use. Both consist of con- 
erete slabs tied together with wire. In one type the slabs are larger 
(5 by 11 feet) and overlap in shingle fashion. In the other type 
smaller concrete slabs (1 by 4 feet) are fastened together by wire 
with butt joints. Recently old mattresses have been examined by 
divers and it has been found that the types used last many years. The 
use of copper wire would prolong the life of revetments, but by reason 
of the expense of such wire it has not been considered expedient to 
use it. 

The adopted project provides for the use of contraction works south 
of Cairo, III., to improve the navigable channel and reduce the amount 
of maintenance dredging necessary. The types of these works in use are 
those which have been previously tested out in the river north of Cairo. 
Generally they are permeable dikes consisting of two or more rows 
of clumps of piles braced together. he piles are driven through a 
mat laid on the bed of the river, and the bank at the end of the dike 
is protected with a mat below water and paving above the low-water 
line. The dike causes deposit and building up from the bottom. The 
current between the ends of dikes in midstream or between the mid- 
stream end of one dike and a protected opposite bank scours out a 
channel deeper than the natural depth. 

FLOOD-WAY FLOWAGE AND CONTROL 


Much publicity has been given to the question of flood ways, with 
widely varying opinions as to the widths that are expedient. The 
economics involved are under discussion. The author of the adopted 
project considered that wide, uncleared flood ways were the only prac- 
tical solution of the problem; that they were far and away the most 
economical solution, whether or not the lands in question should be 
paid for. Without entering into this phase of the flood-control question, 
it can be stated that a recent pamphlet issued by the Board of State En- 
gineers of Louisiana gives the total full value of the flood ways south 
of the Arkansas River at approximately $172,000,000, including lands, 
industries, railroads, highways, and drainage canals. Of thts, about 
$51,000,000 is the value of timberlands, leaving about $121,000,000 as 
the full value of everything else. What the United States Government 
might pay for fowage over this is a question which no one can answer 
with accuracy. 

The question of controlled spillways at the heads of flood ways is also 
a subject of conflicting opinion. One of these would cost about $17,500,- 
000. Whether such a spillway would be actually controlled with respect 
to water conditions or by injunctions or by illegal acts is a matter of 
opinion. If the matter of paying for land or flowage below the sites 
of proposed spillways is settled, the difference of opinion as to the 
expediency and economic justification for such structures may disappear. 

The organization for doing the flood-control work of vast size is 
quite satisfactory. The president of the Mississippi River Commission, 
located at Vicksburg, Miss., the approximate geographical center of the 
job, is in charge of the work. Under him are three district engineers, 
at Memphis, Vicksburg, and New Orleans, respectively. Each has 
about one-third of the work, and the areas within these districts are 
further subdivided. Under the Chief of Engineers the work is carried 
out expeditiously and efficiently. The money appropriated annually is 
used where the need for it is most apparent. 

Every effort is made to do as much of the work by contract as is 
possible. No work is done by Goyernment hired labor forces except 
when it is impossible to get the work done as economically by contract. 
Contracts can be let at 25 per cent more than the cost if done by day 
labor, and they are frequently made at higher figures than the Govern- 
ment estimates. No steps other than those being taken are possible to 
give more encouragement to contractors to enter this feld of work 
and to develop machinery and methods of the greatest efficiency. The 
desire of all concerned is to encourage the contractors of the country 
to enter this field. 

NECESSITY FOR ACTION 

Since the project was adopted by Congress and made a matter of law 
very little effort has been made by those responsible for the work 
toward inquiry as to how the general plans might be modified. This 
may be deemed by some as a fault. It is, on the contrary, a cardinal 
virtue. In the words of one of the greatest of our Presidents we say, 
„Take all the time for consideration that the situation permits, but 
when the time for action arrives stop thinking, cast all ruminations 
and doubt-creating thoughts aside, and proceed to execution with all 
the vigor of mind and body that you possess.” Those who expect new 
schemes to be evolved and new ideas to be introduced or adopted, to 
fundamentally change the matter while execution is in progress, will 
do well to give thought to the necessity for action. 

The present dissatisfaction in some quarters arises from a fear of 
injury without due compensation rather than from an inadequacy or 
fault of the legally adopted plan. In the minds of those who are re- 
sponsible for the execution of the work its economic phase must enter 
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powerfully. There are several projects of vast economic value to our 
country that should be accomplished. Unless each is done with the 
utmost economy the others will suffer and be delayed accordingly. No 
man, no company, no country can ignore the fundamental law of 
economy—every dollar spent must bring in a sensible return in accord 
with the value of money. 

There is a deal of diseussion about protecting land, and it is of no 
small importance, but there is not enough discussion about protecting 
the localities where the nerve centers of the country lie, the centers 
of business, terminals, and transportation, of which, in the region 
affected, the great port of New Orleans is the chief. These, like the 
command posts in battle, are of decisive value. 

Any changes in plan will be directed toward securing adequate 
results with certainty, at the minimum of cost with due regard to 
time of execution, and will depend on a possible combination of levees, 
flood ways and reservoirs, Of these three the use of reservoirs is 
most in doubt and may come in not at all or slowly as a supple- 
mentary measure only. But as aforesaid, no forecast of the changes 
to be made can be definitely set forth at this time. 

No suggestion from responsible authority has yet been made that pro- 
poses to eliminate either of the flood ways known as Atchafalaya and 
Bonnet Carre. Those are necessary for the protection of New Orleans. 
Very strong arguments have been made toward the elimination of the 
Beuf flood way. Those making this argument, notably the Board of 
State Engineers of Louisiana, have substituted therefor the system of 
reservoirs on the Arkansas and White Rivers as set forth in studies of 
the reservoir board of the office of the Chief of Engineers. That system 
of reservoirs includes as its principal factor a huge reservoir across the 
main stem of the Arkansas River just above the city of Little Rock. 
The objections to a high dam in this locality are too obvious to fail of 
notice on casual examination. Its elimination, if practicable, Is to be 
sought, since obvious objections would be quite as strong in many 
respects as those brought forward against the flood way in the Beuf 
Basin. 

It should be evident to all who have studled the question of reser- 
voirs that any of them built for the purpose of flood control in the 
lower Mississippi must be operated and regulated for that purpose pri- 
marily. Those who advocate them for local benefits as primary reasons 
are likely to be disappointed in their results as regards either power or 
local flood protection if they are operated for the benefit of the situa- 
tion on the Mississippi River. There can be no half measures in the 
operation of these reservoirs. They are for one purpose or the other 
and must be operated accordingly. 

While the work is being pushed with the utmost vigor, research to 
develop new processes is also being carried on. An hydraulic laboratory 
is being established at Vicksburg, Miss., under the direct supervision of 
the president of the Mississippi River Commission. This laboratory 
will test out with models all reasonable ideas advanced, and the research 
personnel will also make measurements and carry on full-scale tests on 
the river itself wherever and whenever an opportunity becomes available 
for such tests. 

The organization provided for the work is fully satisfactory and em- 
braces the two main desiderata—a single and individually occupied line 
of authority for execution, and a commission (board) for advice and 
counsel. The personnel is as good as America affords, being that which 
has had the most thorough knowledge through actual experience in the 
conditions to be met. All officers of the Corps of Engineers, United 
States Army, are prepared to a certain extent to serve on the Mississippi 
River, by a thorough course of study on the characteristics of the stream 
and the methods of work developed for its improvement. Specially 
selected ones serve there. The closest cooperative and consulting rela- 
tions are encouraged and maintained between the Government's repre- 
sentatives, from the Chief of Pngineers to include those in the field, 
with the men who live in the valley, whose interests lie there and who 
have a lifelong experience with the river. 


FLOOD CONTROL OF THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER 
PROGRESS 


With the passage of the pending War Department appropriation bill 
carrying $35,000,000 the appropriations of a generous Federal Govern- 
ment for the flood control of the Mississippi! River will amount to 
about $100,000,000, or nearly one-third of the total estimated cost of 
the flood-control project adopted by the act of May 15, 1928, will have 
been appropriated, It is two and one-half times what the United States 
paid the French for their rights and construction done on the Panama 
Canal. It very nearly equals the total cost of the canalization of the 
Ohio River, completed last fall. 

This huge project, which the Federal Government has undertaken 
for the benefit of the inhabitants of the alluvial valley, now furnishes 
employment for hundreds of thousands of men, from highly trained engi- 
neers and executives, foremen, inspectors, clerks, and stenographers down 
to the ever-necessary strong arms and backs of labor. By far the greater 
part of the employment is brought about through contractors. The 
Government pay roll has varied from about 4,500 to nearly 12,000 em- 
ployees. This employment is not by any means limited to what one 
would see if he were to visit the construction work on the river, but it 
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reaches far back into the manufacturing industries of the country. The 
shipbuilders are called on for construction of barges and towboats, dredge 
hulls and pipe lines, Powerful excavating machines are required by 
the hundreds. Land transportation equipment of every sort is required, 
Immense quantities of cement will go into the revetments and into the 
controlled spillway at Bonnet Carre. 

During the period from July, 1929, to January over 25,000,000 cubile 
yards of earth were placed in levees by contract supplemented to a small 
extent by United States plant. Subprojects now approved for execu- 
tion include 80,000,000 cubic yards more for placement by contract, 
This amount of earth would cover that section of Washington from 
Fourteenth Street to Nineteenth Street and from the White House to 
the Bureau of Engraving with a hill higher than the Washington Monu- 
ment, 

The high water of 1927 of the Mississippi River caused overflows and 
pecuniary losses in the lower valley, as well as loss of life. The United 
States promptly took measures to aid the people affected so as to 
reduce as much as possible the effects of the misfortune caused by this 
extraordinary flood. 

Appropriations were made to pay for the immediate closing of all 
crevasses in the levee system, and in some cases reimbursements were 
made to local levee districts who had been put to expense on account of 
this flood. By the spring of 1928 all crevasses had been closed, and the 
usual high water passed down the valley without any breaks in the 
levee line. 

In addition to paying for these emergency measures the Federal Gov- 
ernment by the act of May 15, 1928, adopted a project for flood control 
in the lower valley of the Mississippi and authorized the expenditure 
of $325,000.000. This authorization included $10,000,000 to be expended 
for flood control on tributaries of the Mississippi River within the back- 
water effects of the main river. It also included $5,000,000 for surveys 
to prepare flood-control. projects for tributaries of the Mississippi River 
system. 

In addition to the $325,000,000 authorization, $5,000,000 was author- 
ized by the same law for emergency work on tributaries to be allotted 
by the Secretary of War on the recommendation of the Chief of Engi- 
neers in rescue work or in the repair or maintenance of any flood-control 
work threatened or destroyed by flood, including the flood of 1927. 
The act of May 15, 1928, authorized payment by the United States for 
all construction costs, whereas previous authorizations for flood-pro- 
tection works in the Mississippi Valley had required local interests to 
pay one-third of these costs. In addition, this law Included other pro- 
visions extremely liberal to local interests, such as authorizations for 
the United States to pay for rights of way other than those on the 
main stem of the Mississippi River, and authorization in an emergency 
to pay for maintenance of levees on the main river. Since the passage 
of the flood control act two annual appropriations have been made for 
the work; one of $24,000,000 and one of $35,000,000. The pending 
War Department appropriation bill includes an item of $35,000,000 for 
the flood-control project. The sum of these three appropriations, plus 
emergency appropriations made since the flood of 1927, sum up to about 
$100,000,000. This large sum of money will pay for strengthening the 
levee system sufficiently to protect against any flood of record except 
that of 1927 and possibly those of 1882 and 1912. When the entire 
$325,000,000 has been expended, protection will be provided against all 
floods of record, and, in addition, against an accidental, conjectural flood 
some 25 per cent larger than any flood of record. This conjectural flood 
has been estimated as the maximum possible flood, which may not occur 
in many generations. 

Levees are being generally strengthened and raised on the main 
Mississippi River from Cape Gtrardeau, Mo., to the mouth of the river. 
The levee lines protecting the St. Francis Basin in Arkansas and the 
Reelfoot section in Kentucky and Tennessee have already been strength- 
ened to a considerable degree although these levees were not overtopped 
by the 1927 flood. The levees protecting the Yazoo Basin In Mississippi 
and those protecting the Tensas Basin in Arkansas and Louisiana, in- 
eluding the levee line on the south bank of the Arkansas River, have 
been strengthened and are being further improved. Likewise the levees 
in Louisiana protecting the Atchafalaya and Pontchartrain Basins have 
been and are being enlarged. The work already done was sufficient to 
preclude any crevasse on the main Mississippi River during the high 
water of 1929 which high water was the greatest that has ever passed 
down the river without crevasses. 

The adopted project provides for a flood way in southeast Missouri to 
come into action during extraordinary floods and hold down to safe 
stages the high-water level—this for the safety of lands m southeast 
Missouri, as well as for the safety of Cairo, IN. The United States is 
not only paying for all construction in connection with this flood way 
but is also paying for all rights in land necessary for the flood way. 
Construction work on this feature of the flood contro] project is well 
under way and is being carried out with dispatch. 

The Bonnet Carre spillway is being constructed aboye New Orleans to 
insure the safety of that city. The leveed main river above New 
Orleans can carry only so much water. It is like a pipe with a limited 
capacity. This capacity, under existing conditions, permits more water 
to pass New Orleans than is desirable. The Bonnet Carre spillway will 
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act like a hole punched In this pipe so that water in excess of what is 
considered expedient may pass ont of the pipe before it reaches New 
Orleans. The water to be discharged will pass into Lake Portchartrain, 
where it ean do no harm. All the rights in land necessary for this spill- 
way have been condemned. Contracts for the spillway and the guide 
levees have been let and work is being pushed with the utmost vigor. 
Already ft is evident that there will be no extraordinary high water 
during 1930. The spillway will be completed before the high water of 
1932. It is unlikely that troublesome high waters will occur during 
1931. On past cycles, therefore, New Orleans is being made safe against 
floods, and, in fact, this safety is practically accomplished now. The 
estimated cost of. this spiliway is $11,500,000. All construction and 
land costs of this spillway to pretect a wealthy city are being borne by 
the Federal Government. The port of New Orleans is of nation-wide 
importance. 

Besides the levee work for flood-control purposes in the lower Missis- 
sippi Valley, the United States is spending large sums in revetting caving 
banks to prevent levees from caving into the river and to prevent lands 
from being caved into the river. After the flood of 1927 the revetments 
in New Orleans Harbor had to be repaired on account of the damage 
done by high water and excessive velocities. At the city of Memphis a 
Subsiding river bank has caused pecuniary less and apprehension. 
Revetment is being placed to preclude further caving and to make the 
tiver bank at Memphis stable. 

The studies, surveys, and preparation of projects for flood control 
on tributaries of the Mississippi River system are being prosecuted 
vigorously and with all the dispatch consistent with efficiency and 
economy, The report on flood control of the St. Francis River in 
Arkansas and Missouri has already been submitted to Congress, Re- 
ports on the White, the Red, and the Yazoo are to be completed and 
submitted this year. These studies and surveys include investigations 
of reservoir sites in the drainage basins of the rivers in question. 
The costs, feasibility, and effects that may be obtained by reservoirs 
wili be conclusively determined. The benefits of reservoirs for local 
flood control and power, as well as. their benefits with respect to the 
Mississippi River, are being considered. In many cases the local bene- 
fits transcend any benefits to the Mississippi River itself, and perhaps 
it will be advisable to use reservoir sites for these local benefits: in 
preference to reserving them for Mississippi River flood control. The 
studies, surveys, and preparation of projects authorized by the act of 
May 15, 1928, commonly known as the flood control act are being 
made in combination with the investigation and surveys authorized by 
the river and harbor act approved January 21, 1927, in accordance 
with House Document 308, Sixty-ninth Congress, first session. All 
these will be pushed to an early completion and reports will be sub- 
mitted to Congress. 

Besides the work on the flood-control project proper for the lower 
Mississippi Valley, the Government has expended considerable sums on 
two other flood-control activities, viz, work on tributaries of the Mis- 
sissippi within the effects of backwater, and emergency construction on 
tributaries for the repair or maintenance of any work threatened or 
destroyed by flood. 

The normal construction work on tributaries within the effect of 
backwater is required by law to be done after a contribution of one- 
third the cost by local interests. All requests for this kind of work 
have been granted’ wherever permitted by law. Emergency work is 
authorized to be paid for entirely by the United States. With the 
funds appropriated for this purpose the Federal Government has aided 
many and various localities in the Mississippi Valley which have been 
unfortunate enough to suffer flood accidents. This aid has been given 
wherever and whenever the conditions prescribed by law have obtained 
and the interpretation of the law has been always very liberal. 

River PLANNING 

The Corps of Engineers is now making wuat is probably the most 
extensive and comprehensive engineering study of waterways yet under- 
taken. This study amounts to an evaluation of the water resources 
of the entire United States, save the basin of the Colorado River and a 
few other areas, and the formulation of general plans for their future 
utilization. Most of us are apt to have vague ideas about work with 
which we are not more or less intimately connected. The purpose of 
this article is to present, therefore, a brief picture of the purpose, 
scope, and character of this study of streams. 

A bit of legislative history is necessary. Section 3 of the river and 
harbor act of March 3, 1925, directed the Secretary of War, through 
the Chief of Engineers and the Federal Power Commission, to prepare 
a plan and estimate the cost for“ * * investigations, * * + 
with a view to the formulation of general plans for the most effective 
improvement of such streams for the purposes of navigation and the 
prosecution of such improvement in combination with the most efficient 
development of potential water power, the control of floods, and the 
needs of irrigation; * * .“ 

“Such streams“ numbered 183, and with their tributaries drain prac- 
tically the entire area of the United States except the basin of the 
Colorado River, The Jatter was excepted from the provisions of the act 
since it was already under investigation by the Bureau of Reclamation 
in connection with the famous Boulder Dam project. The plan and 
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estimate called for were presented to Congress in April, 1926, and pub- 
lished as House Document 308, Sixty-ninth Congress, first session, 
Yor that reason the investigation is quite colloquially known as 308 
work.“ The estimate of cost was $7,322,400. The river and harbor 
act of January 21, 1927, directed the Chief of Engineers to prosecute 
the studies and authorized the expenditure of the necessary funds. The 
first funds for the work were actually provided in the War Department 
appropriation act of March 23, 1928. 

Meanwhile and before money was actually available tor the work, the 
great Mississippi flood of 1927 occurred. ‘This disaster intensified the 
interest of the people and of the Congress in the problem of the control 
and utilization of water, and in that problem in the watershed of the 
Mississippi system in particular. One of the questions uppermost in the 
minds of Congress during the discussion of the Mississippi flood-control 
plan in the late winter and spring of 1928 was that of the possible 
alleviation. of Mississippi flood conditions by means of reservoirs, either 
operated primarily for that purpose or for some other purpose or com- 
bination of purposes. . 

As a result, when the Mississippi flood control act was approved 
on May 15, 1928, it contained provisions directing the Chiet of Engi- 
neers to make a comprehensive and detailed investigation of the ques- 
tion in all its many and complicated ramifications.: This act author- 
ized the expenditure of $5,000,000 for the investigations ordered on 
streams of the Mississippi system, in addition to the $7,000,000 already 
anthorized by the act of January 21, 1927, pursuant to House Document 
308, for streams all over the country. 

This is all somewhat complicated, so a brief recapitulation is prob- 
ably in order. The Chief of Engineers has been directed by Congress to 
make detailed and comprehensive investigations of practically all the 
streams of the United States, except those of the Colorado River system; 
The investigations are to develop the possibilities for the economic 
utilization of the water resources of all these streams in the combined 
interests of flood control, navigation, water power, and irrigation; and 
for those streams tributary to the Mississippi system, to develop flood 
protection plans for areas “ subject to destructive floods,” to study the 
possibilities of assisting in the prevention of Mississippi floods by means - 
of reservoirs built for various purposes, and to evaluate various col- 
lateral benefits that might accrue from a reservoir system. The sum of 
$7,000,000 has been authorized for the investigation of all the streams 
under House Document 308, and an additional $5,000,000 for such of 
those streams, or additional ones, as are tributary to the Mississippi 
system. The first appropriation for the work was provided in the 
War Department appropriation act of March 23, 1928. 

This work is now being vigorously prosecuted. As many as 700 men 
have been employed on it, Including full or part time of more than 50 
officers of the Corps of Engineers. The first step was, in each instance, 
to determine the kind and amount of detailed work required. Exist- 
ing maps and hydrographic data were collected. The places subject 
to destructive floods were determined and the extent and frequency 
of the flood damage studied. Possible sites for storage reservoirs were 
investigated. 

With the information at band, the next step is to determine the 
areas in which further detailed surveys are necessary in order to draw 
up plans for each separate project, make an estimate of cost, and de- 
termine the probable benefit to be expected. Wherever the investiga- 
tion indicates that improvement of the stream is justified for flood 
control, navigation, irrigation, or water power, suitable projects are 
prepared. 

In carrying out this project there is no duplication of work by differ- 
ent agencies. Full cooperation and much valuable assistance is being 
received from other departments of the Federal Government and from 
State, county, and municipal engineers, irrigation and drainage dis- 
tricts, railroads, power companies, public-service commissions, and other 
parties. 

Already final reports on 13 streams have been transmitted to Con- 
gress. These include the Tennessee, St. Francis, Iowa, und Wisconsin 
Rivers. Field work on between 40 and 50 others has been completed. 
It is anticipated that the entire project can be finished in somewhat 
less than three years, These studies will include all of the major 
streams in the United States, except the Colorado. The largest river 
systems included are those of the Mississippi, the Missouri, and the 
Columbia. 

What is the utility and what will be the results of this nation-wide 
study, which is one of the most complicated and extensive jobs ever 
assigned the Corps of Engineers? They will be far-reaching. It is the 
first attempt ever made to arrive at a comprehensive coordinated esti- 
mate of the ultimate possibilities of our great rivers for all purposes. 
The notion of building systematically for the future is a rather new 
one in our new country, but it is one which the Nation is adopting in 
many lines with its characteristic energy. 

We hear a great deal of “city planning,” which is the attempt to 
lny out an ordered line of future growth for our industrial centers, 
The work which this article discusses may by analogy be described as 
“river planning.” What are the ultimate possibilities of a certain 
river in terms of navigation, irrigation, power, flood control, and other 
possible uses of its water? How could this ultimate development be 
achieved—b}, what works, at what cost, and by what compromises be- 
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tween the different interests involved? How would such action in turn 
react upon the navigation, flood control, and power situation on rivers 
farther down into which our river empties? These are the questions 
which in effect the law asks us and which we must answer. In our 
answer we should haye a coherent plan, with approximate cost esti. 
mates, for the ultimate economical development of each river. Un- 
questionably not all of the work in such an ultimate plan will prove 
to be desirable now. Some items may not be desirable, on a sound 
economical basis, for many years. Some may need to wait one or 
several gencrations before the conditions are ripe for their application. 

But if we have an ultimate plan to which to build, it should then 
be possible—assuming proper coordination among the Federal, State, 
and corporate interests involved—to make each step as it is taken an 
item in the final program. Instead of developing our river haphazardly, 
according to the conflicting and often short-sighted aims of interests 
concerned only with the immediate future, each development can become 
a part of a final mosaic. The entire design may not be worked out in 
our lifetime or in our children’s lifetime. But the entire design will 
be known to us now; and (subject to inevitable minor changes as the 
work progresses) the deyelopment of the river, though done with a 
minimum of Federal supervision and interference, will nevertheless be 
along the lines that will ultimately accomplish the greatest good for 
the greatest number. Some one has called the laws which directed this 
work one of the greatest pieces of constructive statesmanship in any 
recent Congress. No one who has been connected with the work and 
has seen the full picture can fail to concur in that view. It is the 
privilege of the Corps of Engineers to be associated with the first and 
essential step in this achievement; namely, the preparation of the 
tentative major plan. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 2. A board to be known as the national hydraulic laboratory 
board is hereby created, the four members of which shall be the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Interior, 
and the Secretary of Agriculture, or in lieu thereof such other officer 
of each department as the Secretary thereof may designate. It shall 
be the duty of the board to determine from time to time a program of 
the projects to be undertaken and the manner in which the work is to 
be performed. 


With a committee amendment as follows: 
Page 2, beginning on line 9, strike out all of section 
including line 17. 


The CHAIRMAN. 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 3. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, not to exceed 
$350,000, to be expended by the Secretary of Commerce for the con- 
struction and installation upon the present site of the Bureau of 
Standards in the District of Columbia of a suitable hydraulic laboratory 
building and such equipment, utilities, and appurtenances thereto as 
may be necessary. 


With a committee amendment as follows: 
Page 2, line 18, strike out the figure “3” and insert the figure “ 2.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill to the House with the amend- 
ments, with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed 
to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker pro tempore 
[Mr. Tison] having resumed the chair, Mr. Kercuam, Chair- 
man of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, having had under consideration the bill (H. R. 8299) 
authorizing the establishment of a national hydraulic laboratory 
in the Bureau of Standards, of the Department of Commerce, 
and the construction of a building therefor, reported that that 
committee had directed him to report the same back to the 
House with sundry amendments, with the recommendation 
that the amendments be agreed to and that the bill as amended 
do pass. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a separate vote demanded 
on any amendment? If not, the Chair will put the amend- 
ments in gross. The question is on agreeing to the amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 


2 down to and 


The question is on agreeing to the com- 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Dempsey, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


INVALID PENSIONS 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference re- 
port on the bill (H. R. 7960) granting pensions and increase of 
pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and 
certain widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors 
of said war. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Indiana 
calls up a conference report, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the statement accompanying the report may be read in lieu of 
the report. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Indiana 
asks unanimous consent that the statement accompanying the 
report may be read in lieu of the report. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report is as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 

The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R, 
7960) entitled “An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said 
war” having met, after full and free conference have agreed 
to recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses 
as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendment numbered 13. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 
14, and 15, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 16: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 16, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 

On page 2 of the engrossed amendments strike out the fol- 
lowing language: 

“The name of Frank L. Smith, alias John H. Burden, late 
of Troop G, First Regiment Alabama Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per month.” 

On page 7 of the engrossed amendments, line 12, strike ont 
the numerals “50” and insert in lieu thereof the numerals “ 40.” 

On page 11 of the engrossed amendments, line 2, strike out 
the numerals “50” and insert in lieu thereof the numerals “ 40.” 

On page 13 of the engrossed amendments, line 2, strike out 
the numerals “50” and insert in lieu thereof the numerals “ 40.” 

On page 13 of the engrossed amendments, line 23, strike out 
the numerals “50” and insert in lieu thereof the numerals “ 40.” 

On pages 15 and 16 of the engrossed amendments strike out 
the following language: 

“The name of Annie Young, widow of Jacob Young, late of 
Company H, Thirty-eighth Regiment New York Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving.” 

On page 17 of the engrossed amendments strike out the fol- 
lowing language: 

“The name of William M. Atchison, late of Capt. George R. 
Barber’s Fleming County company Kentucky State troops, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month.” 

On page 29 of the engrossed amendments strike out the follow- 
ing language: 

“The name of Laura E. Todd, former widow of William A. 
Todd, late of Troop C, First Regiment Arkansas Volunteer 
Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month.” 

On page 31 of the engrossed amendments strike out the follow- 
ing language: 

“The name of Christianna Kunz, widow of August Kunz, late 
of Company G, Thirty-ninth Enrolled Missouri Militia, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month.” 

On page 32 of the engrossed amendments strike out the follow- 
ing language: 

“The name of Emma F. Branagan, widow of John Branagan, 
late of Troop A, Second Pennsylvania Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month.” 

On page 34 of the engrossed amendments strike out the follow- 
ing language: 

“The name of Josephine Simpson, widow of Edmond Simpson, 
late of independent Battery H, West Virginia Volunteer Light 
Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving.” 
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On page 36 of the engrossed amendments, line 10, strike out 
the numerals “50” and insert in liew thereof the numerals “ 40.” 

On page 36 of the engrossed amendments, line 14, strike out 
the numerals “50” and insert in lieu thereof the numerals “ 40.” 

On pages 44 and 45 of the engrossed amendments strike out 
the following language: 

“The name of Laura Belle Winter, helpless daughter of John 
A. Thomas, late of Company E, Twenty-seventh Regiment In- 
diana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$20 per month.” 

On page 46 of the engrossed amendments, line 24, strike out 
the numerals “50” and insert in lieu thereof the numerals “40.” 

On page 48 of the engrossed amendments, line 8, strike out 
the numerals “50” and insert in lieu thereof the numerals “ 40.” 

On page 52 of the engrossed amendments strike out the fol- 
lowing language: 

“The name of Isaac Pierce, late of Company B, Fourth Regi- 
ment Kentucky Mounted Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month.” 

On page 57 of the engrossed amendments strike out the fol- 
lowing language: 

“The name of Peter B. Coleman, late of Company F, Sixty- 
third Regiment Enrolled Missouri Militia, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month.” 

On page 60 of the engrossed amendments strike out the fol- 
lowing language: 

“The name of Henry Hagens, late of Company L, Eighth 
Regiment United States Colored Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per month.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 


JoHN M. NELSON, 
RicHarp N. ELLIOTT, 


MELL G. UNDERWOOD, 


Managers on the part of the House. 
ARTHUR R. ROBINSON, 
THos. D. SCHALL, 
B. K. WHEELER, 
Sam G. BRATTON, 
PETER NORBECK, 

Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 

The managers on the part of the House on the bill H. R. 7960 
state by way of explanation that 1,184 House bills were included 
in said bill as it passed the House on January 11, 1930. 

The Senate Committee on Pensions reported the bill back to 
the Senate January 28, 1930, amended. 

Under date of February 10, 1930, a communication was ad- 
dressed to the chairman of the Senate Committee on Pensions, 
advising him that certain of the Senate bills added as an amend- 
ment did not appear to be within the meaning of the rules jointly 
adopted by the two committees last Congress. 

The Senate committee subsequently presented a supplemental 
report to the Senate making six corrections. 

The bill passed the Senate April 1, 1930, amended, and on 
April 3, 1930, the House asked for a conference. The Senate 
agreed to the conference on the same date, and conferees were 
appointed by both Houses. 

The conference was held April 5, and as the amendments 
numbered from 1 to 12, inclusive, and amendments Nos. 14 and 
15, were cases in which the proposed beneficiaries had died, the 
House receded. 

Amendment No. 16 was composed of 892 Senate bills, 44 of 
which had been called to the attention of the Senate committee. 
After a careful and thorough consideration of the additional 
evidence submitted in the conference on these 44 cases, it was 
agreed that the Senate retain 18 thereof. 

As none of the House bills were in question in the conference 
other than the 14 in which the proposed beneficiaries had died, 
the House was not called upon to yield on any other cases, 

JohN M. NELSON, 

RICHARD N. ELLIOTT, 

RALPH F. Lozier, 

E. M. BEERS, 

MELL G. UNDERWOOD, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, the conferees came to a unani- 
mous conclusion on this report. The House loses no bills, and 
we either cut out or reduced the amounts in 23 or 24 of the 
amendments of the Senate, so that they would come within the 
rules of the House. 
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I think we had a very satisfactory conference; and if there 
are no questions, I ask for a vote. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider the vote was laid on the table. 

APPEOPRIATIONS, STATE, JUSTICE, COMMERCE, AND LABOR 
DEPARTMENTS 


Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 8960) making appro- 
priations for the Departments of State and Justice and for the 
judiciary and for the Departments of Commerce and Labor for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, and for other purposes, 
with Senate amendments, disagree to the Senate amendments, 
and ask for a conference. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. SHREVE] asks unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill II. R. 8960, with Senate amendments, 
disagree to the Senate amendments, and ask for a conference. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the Chair 
appoints the following conferees: Messrs. SHREVE, TINKHAM, 
ACKERMAN, Bacon, OLIVER of Alabama, and GRIFFIN. 

There was no objection. 


HOUSE DOCUMENT CONCERNING BATTLES OF KINGS MOUNTAIN AND 
THE COWPENS 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, I call up, at the direction 
of the Committee on Printing, House Resolution 158, providing 
that 3,000 additional copies of House Document No. 328, Seven- 
tieth Congress, first session, entitled “ Historical Statements 
Concerning the Battle of Kings Mountain and the Battle of the 
Cowpens in South Carolina,” by Lieut. Col. H. L. Landers, be 
printed with illustrations and bound for the use of the Com- 
mittee on Printing of the House of Representatives. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Srevenson] calls up House Resolution No. 158, 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 


HOUSE RESOLUTION 158 


Resolved, That 3,000 additional copies of House Document No, 328, 
Seventieth Congress, first session, entitled “ Historical Statements 
Concerning the Battle of Kings Mountain and the Battle of the Cow- 
pens in South Carolina,” by Lieut. Col. H. L. Landers, be printed with 
illustrations and bound for the use of the Committee on Printing of the 
House of Representatives. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA, Is the resolution privileged? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes. It is for the use of the House, and 
is, therefore, privileged. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEVENSON. I yield. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I understand the resolution provides for 
the reprinting of a House document which is an historical paper 
by Colonel Landers with respect to the Battle of Kings Moun- 
tain. 

Mr. STEVENSON. No. It is the Battle of Kings Mountain 
and Cowpens. It is exactly the document as it stands to-day. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I wish to inquire how many copies were 
printed under the original authorization and what was the 
method of their distribution? 

Mr. STEVENSON. There were 1,500 distributed, and they 
were distributed by the Joint Committee on Printing, and the 
supply has been exhausted. 

Mr. STAFFORD. My attention was called to this valuable 
document in a hearing before the Committee on Military Affairs, 
recently. I know it is a document of historical value. I had 
neyer had my attention called to it before. This resolution 
proposes to have the 3,000 copies assigned to the Committee 
on Printing for disposal. Why should not at least a small frac- 
tion of them be assigned to the Members of the House? This 
is a valuable document and I know every Member of the House 
would be interested in this historical study. Had it not been 
for the fact that I am serving on the Committee on Military 
Affairs I would never have known that there was such a valu- 
able document. I know that every Member of the House would 
consider it a valuable acquisition to his library. We are now 
proposing to print 3,000 additional copies and transfer them to 
the Committee on Printing, and the Committee on Printing ts 
to have authority to direct their distribution. I think it is 
questionable practice. I think at least a certain number should 
be assigned to the Members of the House for distribution. I 
would like to have One for my own library or for distribution 
to a library. 
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Mr. STEVENSON. If the gentleman will permit—and I do 
not yield any further—there was one copy put in the document 
room for every Member of the House when they were printed, 
and no Member of the House has ever asked the Joint Committee 
on Printing for a copy who did not get it, as long as the supply 
lasted. There was a tremendous public demand for this pub- 
lication. 

The reason for publishing these is the fact that the sesquicen- 
tennial is to be held on the 7th of next October. The President 
of the United States is to be the principal speaker, and it is the 
desire to have a supply of them for use at that time. In addi- 
tion to that, Congress has provided for a monument to be placed 
at the Battle of Cowpens, which is just 25 miles from this place, 
and we expect to have the unveiling of that monument within 
the year. 

The idea is to publish 3,000 copies of this document so that 
every Member of Congress—many of whom complain they did 
net get a copy—may have a copy, and yet the Joint Committee 
on Printing will have the right to distribute them at the re- 
spective celebrations in so far as they are needed. No Member 
of Congress will be denied the right of getting a reasonable 
number if he will ask for them. As far as I have had control 
of the matter, I have given the Members copies when they have 
asked for them, and that will be done in this instance. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE WABASH RIVER 


Mr. ARNOLD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker’s table Senate bill 3714, to extend the times 
for commencing and completing the construction of a bridge 
across the Wabash River at Mount Carmel, HL, and pass the 
same. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
asks unanimous consent to take from the Speaker's table Senate 
bill 3714 and consider the same. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
may we have the bill reported? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the times for commencing and completing the 
construction of the bridge across the Wabash River at Mount Carmel, 
Wabash County, III., authorized to be built by the State of Illinois and 
the State of Indiana by the act of Congress approved March 3, 1925, 
heretofore extended by the acts of Congress, approved July 3, 1926, 
March 2, 1927, March 29, 1928, and January 25, 1929, are hereby 
extended one and three years, respectively, from March 29, 1930. 

Src. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby expressly 
reserved. 


The SPHAKER pro tempore. 
There was no objection. 
The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that I may be permitted to address the House for 20 minntes 
on next Thursday, a week from to-morrow, after the disposition 
of matters on the Speaker's table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
asks unanimous consent that he may address the House for 20 
minutes on Thursday of next week. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. SNELL] this afternoon stated 
that he thought beginning next Tuesday, and on the days follow- 
ing, the House would be occupied in the consideration of the 
veterans’ bill. I wish the gentleman from New York would 
kindly withdraw his request until the gentleman from New 
York is present. I am not in the confidence of the gentleman 
from New York but he made that statement on the floor and 
therefore I ask the gentleman to kindly withdraw his request 
and present it when the gentleman from New York is present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will recognize the 
gentleman again for that purpose. 

7 GROVER M. MOSCOWITZ 


Mr. SOMERS of New York. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp on House Report 
1106. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from New York? - 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SOMERS of New York. Mr. Speaker, the action by the 
Judiciary Committee and by the House yesterday has as its 
effect the cleaning up in the Brooklyn Federal court of a condi- 


Is there objection? 
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tion that was repulsive to every right-thinking man. It further 
completely vindicates the good name of Sidney Levine and that 
of his dead father, Samuel Levine. 

The people of Brooklyn, and especially the legal profession, 
owe a debt of gratitude to this boy for the courageous battle 
he fought against the injustices of this powerful group. The 
committee, in its opinion, intimated that this judge was unfit 
to sit in judgment over his fellow men. They stated his actions 
were dangerous to the people of our community. How a judge 
can be unfit and yet be permitted to continue to sit is something 
that I can not understand, 

The committee had before it the fact that he was guilty of 
favoritism in the highest degree; that he continued and carried 
on, unknown to the public, a profitable business partnership 
with his former law partner, Sidney F. Strongin, at the same 
time giving to that partner and to his associates Incrative re- 
ceiverships in equity and in bankruptcy, from which they de- 
rived fees of much more than $100,000. It had before it facts 
that showed how a disgraceful perversion of law and justice 
was made possible by the compliance and indifference of Grover 
M. Moscowitz, who lent himself to a conspiracy to destroy a 
family, to hound a widow, and to jail two boys—two boys not 
yet in the full bloom of manhood, whose only crime was in hay- 
ing a mother who had a $41,000 morigage that Moscowitz’s 
associates wanted and Moscowitz’s associates got. His action 
was such as to destroy the last trace of confidence that the pub- 
lic has in our Federal courts. 

The business relations that he maintained with his former 
law associates gave rise to a very proper suspicion when these 
same individuals became the recipients of his judicial favors. 
He did not hesitate to permit these associates to use his court 
as a collection agency. He put into the hands of these asso- 
ciates the management of equity receiverships estates which, 
without exception, resulted in the division of high and ex- 
orbitant fees. 

In one case all the proceeds of the estate were divided in fees, 
while the unsecured creditors did not receive a singie penny. 
While he was giving out these receiverships to Strongin, he was 
the beneficiary of the time, work, and effort of Strongin and 
Strongin’s associates in the management of 17 corporations, 
from which he received in that same period profits in excess of 
$44,000. 

His use of the contempt proceedings as the club over the 
heads of the victims for the sole purpose of benefiting Strongin 
and others is one of the most despicable judicial practices that 
ever come to my attention. His oppression was bold and un- 
blushing. His every act showed a lack of the true traditions 
of his high office. His conduct shows an absence of moral sensi- 
bility and a wealth of moral turpitude. 

The committee, of course, was forced to condemn his actions. 
Anything short of that would have been a degree of indorse- 
ment, and this conduct, if indorsed by the House, would have 
led to deep and general distress. It would have led to the ineuba- 
tion of the germs of distrust in the public mind and would 
have set a standard of judicial conduct so erroneous, pernicious, 
and low as to threaten the very foundations of the Federal 
judicial structure. 


THE FEDERAL FARM BOARD AND THE COTTON SITUATION 


Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks by including an editorial from the 
Staple Cotton Review of March, 1930, the official organ of the 
Staple Cotton Cooperative Association of Mississippi, on the 
subject of the Federal Farm Board and the cotton situation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Missis- 
sippi asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorp by printing an editorial from the Staple Cotton Review. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, there were ginned from 
the crop of 1929 to March 20, 1930, in the 12 counties in the 
Yazoo Delta, in the State of Mississippi, 912,242 bales of cotton. 
The Staple Cotton Cooperative Association had recelved to March 
11, 1930, from the 1929 cotton crop 312,610 bales of cotton. The 
association is therefore handling during the present season ap- 
proximately one-third of the Delta staple cotton crop. 

It is generally understood that this association is the most 
successful of all the cotton cooperatives and that the officials 
are among the most capable producers and executives in the 
Southern States. Mr. O. F. Bledsoe, Jr., is the president, Mr. 
W. M. Garrard is the general manager, and Mr. A. H. Stone is 
the vice president and editor of the Staple Cotton Review, the 
official organ of the association, published monthly at Green- 
wood, Miss. 

It is easy to criticize but it is difficult to build or construct. 
The Federal Farm Board has many hard problems and is en- 
titled to an opportunity to solve these problems. The members 
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of the Staple Cotton Cooperative Association are familiar with 
the program of the board and desire to cooperate with the Fed- 
eral Farm Board to accomplish the purposes for which the 
board was established. The cotton grower believes in fair play 
and desires to help rather than hinder the cotton situation. 

Under the leave to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
elude the following editorial in the March, 1930, number of the 
Staple Cotton Review: 

THE FEDERAL FARM BOARD AND THE COTTON SITUATION 

We hold no brief for the Federal Farm Board. The board and its 
members, individually and collectively, are amply able to take care of 
themselves. But the sense of ordinary fair play prompts the suggestion 
that the board is not getting a square deal at the hands of many of its 
critics, Perhaps we might state it in the interrogative, rather than 
assert it as a fact. Is the board getting a square deal? 

The line of criticism leveled at the board is strongly suggestive or 
the attacks made on the cooperative cotton associations when they were 
set up 8 to 10 years ago. Notwithstanding their protestations to the 
contrary, a very large section of the trade could see in these organiza- 
tions only sinister objectives and evil results. It was insisted that their 
purpose was to build up a monopoly, to ruin the mills, to put the middle- 
man out of business, and to do, all and sundry, those things which were 
destructive of the established order. And all of this, always and of 
course, in violation of the sacred law of supply and demand. That 
criminal folly must always be kept well to the forefront of every attack 
upon those who would attempt the heinous offense against society of 
trying to organize American agriculture along industrial lines. It is 
foolish to charge that the Farm Board has either disregarded or tried 
to destroy the law of supply and demand. The men on that board are 
neither doctrinaires, charlatans, nor fools. The board has made some 
loans on cotton at a figure somewhat higher than the trade afforded at 
the time. But the board undoubtedly considered the loans to be safe 
in a long view. The Staple Cotton Association loaned money on low 
grade Delta staples in 1925 at figures well above those then prevailing. | 
The cotton was marketed through a period of two years, and more than 
$3,000,000 profit realized on the transaction—to the grower's benefit and 
to nobody's harm, Neither of these operations contravened the law of 
supply and demand. They were grounded in the conviction that cotton 
was unjustifinbly low at the moment and that prices would react if 
given time. 

We do not imagine that the Farm Board is particularly exercised over 
such attacks as we here have in mind. But the attacking procedure 
seems to us to be stupid, ill-advised, and unfair. If we will ignore the 
multitude of distorted reports of utterances of individual members of the 
board, either willfully colored and garbled or ignorantly misconstrued, 
and will consider the official statements of the board itself, we will find 
the latter to be characterized by sanity, balance, and common sense. 
The board is criticized and ridiculed for urging a reduction of cotton 
acreage. If there is any better way to bring about a fair adjustment 
between supply and demand, we do not know it. Whether it accom- 
plishes the result depends on the growers, not on the board. Certainly 
the board should not be censured for urging at least a step in the right 
direction. In 1926 Mr. Coolidge’s special cotton committee, in under- 
taking to stop a decline in cotton prices, Included a reduction of acreage 
us a cardinal feature of its program. That committee consisted of Mr. 
Eugene Meyer, jr., of the War Finance Corporation; Secretary Mellon ; 
Secretary Hoover; Mr. George R. James, of the Federal Reserve Board; 
Commissioner Williams, of the Federal Farm Loan Board; and Secretary 
Jardine, It was not accused of trying to make water run up hill nor of 
trying to carry it on both shoulders nor of violating the law of supply 
and demand nor of doing anything else economically criminal or foolish. 

What are the facts of the case in the matter of the board’s activities 
as to cotton? Not what somebody has said or believed or hoped the 
board bas done, should do, or would do, but what the board actually has 
done. It has made a few capital loans to cotton cooperatives and some 
commodity loans to practically all of them. The latter are the much 
discussed 16-cent middling-basis loans to which we have referred. The 
board has had numerous and extended conferences with officers and 
members of cotton cooperatives. Out of these conferences was evolved 
a decision to set up a central marketing association. This new concern 
was to supersede one already in existence, but its proposed functions 
were neither revolutionary, monopolistic, nor destructive. It was de- 
signed primarily to do a better job of cotton marketing than apparently 
had been done before. It may be proper to state here that the Staple 
Cotton Association has not joined this organization and is in no wise 
identified or connected with it. Hence we speak without prejudice or 
bias. This newly created cooperative is designed to centralize the selling 
problems and functions of its member cooperative associations. It can 
function with the trade just as its component parts have functioned for 
nearly a decade—on a mutually satisfactory basis. Surely the cotton 
trade is neither so foolish nor so timid as to become hysterical over 
such a prospect, 

The board has approved the taking over by the new central association 
of the spot and contract cotton of the member associations. This cer- 
tainly seems to be a wise action, since it assures the board and the 
Public Treasury against any loss on advances or other loans, The board 
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has only to finance the carrying of this cotton until the return of normal 
market and trade conditions. Probably this will not be long. But 
suppose it takes a year or two. Suppose it takes three years. What of 
it? Cotton has been profitably handled through such periods before 
without the suggestion that anybody was trying to repeal the law of 
supply and demand. 

The board has retained the services of one of the ablest and best 
known brokerage houses in America to handie the contract operations 
of the new central cooperative association. This action may have caused 
some heartburnings, but it was certainly good business. We have al- 
ready referred to the board's cotton acreage reduction campaign. The 
only other action which relates to cotton is the matter of creating the 
cotton advisory committee contemplated by the agricultural marketing 
act. This has been done by the cotton cooperatives with the sanction 
of the board. The committee selected is representative of the conserva- 
tive thought of the producing end of the business. It includes men who 
are identified with and are qualified to speak for the manufacturing, 
processing, and banking interests also. We feel safe in saying that this 
committee is hot likely to take any action in contravention of the law of 
supply and demand. We are also quite sure that if it takes any action 
at all this charge will be made against it. 

There is nothing sacred about the Federal Farm Board, It is not 
immune to criticism. But it is entitled to a square deal from its critics. 
It is not fair to charge it with things which it hag not done and which 
it has no idea of attempting to do. It is not fair to charge it with 
responsibility for the present situation in cotton nor to attack the meas- 
ures which it proposes for relief. Cotton prices have been going up and 
going down for a hundred years—and probably will continue to fluctuate 
to the end of time, There have always been objectors to anything in 
the nature of innovation. There are some who seem to feel that the 
spheres of industrial activity are inviolable; that the function of the 
distributor is the peculiar property and prerogative of a class, not to be 
profaned by the-yokel touch of the producer’s horny hand. It is not 
unnatural that this group should oppose any governmental agency which 
would make more possible any encroachment upon its field. 

Whether the Federal Farm Board is to succeed or fail is for the 
future to determine, But pending the final decision the board may de- 
rive satisfaction from the knowledge of its own integrity of purpose and 
honesty of effort and intent. And it may take comfort also from the 
fact that practically every board or institutional creation set up by the 
Government to promote a definite objective or to serve a definite purpose 
has at first been assailed precisely after the present manner of attack. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission and the Federal reserve system 
are outstanding illustrations. The Federal land banks and the Federal 
intermediate credit banks are cases in point. The Federal judiciary, 
with its life tenure of office, has come to be regarded as the chief corner 
stone of our Government, the visible evidence of justified faith in the 
continuance of its existence along established lines, Yet, as late as 
1820, no less a personage than Thomas Jefferson characterized it as 
“The subtle corps of sappers and miners constantly working under- 
ground to undermine the foundations of our confederated fabric.” 

Let us cease to take counsel of our fears and look to the future with 
courage and hope. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR GENERAL OF RAILROADS (H, DOC. NO. 340) 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid before the House the follow- 
ing message from the President, which was read, and, with the 
accompanying papers, was referred to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce and ordered printed: 

To the Congress of the United States; 

I transmit herewith for the information of the Congress the 
report of the Director General of Railroads for the calendar year 
1929. z 

HERBERT HOOVER. 

THE Write Hos, April 9, 1930. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that on next Monday I may be permitted to address the House 
for 20 minutes after the disposition of matters on the Speaker’s 
table, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The gentleman from New York 
asks unanimous consent that on next Monday, following the ad- 
dress of the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Monter], he may 
have 20 minutes in which to address the House. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that following the address of the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Droxsrix] I may be permitted to address the House for 
10 minutes on the same subject. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, before the motion to adjourn 
is made, will the gentleman from New York kindly state 


Is there objection? 
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whether or not he Is going to carry out the original program 
of calling up the Reed bill to-morrow? 

Mr. SNELL. After the completion of the other bill, if we 
~ have time, we intend to take up the Reed bill. 

ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS SIGNED 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled bills and joint resolutions of the House of 
the following titles, which were thereupon signed by the Speaker 
pro tempore: 

II. R. 155. An act providing compensation to the Crow Indians 
for Custer Battle Field National Cemetery, and for other pur- 


poses; 

H. R. 564. An act for the relief of Josephine Laforge (Sage 
Woman); 

H. R. 565. An act for the relief of Clarence L. Stevens; 

H. R.2029. An act to authorize the coinage of silver 50-cent 
pieces in commemoration of the seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
Gadsden Purchase; 

H. R. 2331. An act for the relief of Leonard T. Newton; 

H. R. 2825. An act to amend section 6 of the act entitled “An 
act to establish a national military park at the battle field of 
Stones River, Tenn.,” approved March 3, 1927; 

H. R. 3097. An act for the relief of Capt. George G. Seibels, 
Supply Corps, United States Navy; 


H. R. 8098. An act for the relief of Capt. Chester G. Mayo, 


Supply Corps, United States Navy; 

H. R. 3100, An act for the relief of Capt. P. J. Willett, Supply 
Corps, United States Navy; 

H. R. 3101. An act for the relief of Lieut. Arthur W. Babcock, 
Supply Corps, United States Navy; 

H. R. 3104. An act for the relief of Lieut. Edward F. Ney, 
Supply Corps, United States Navy; 

H. R. 3105. An act for the relief of Lieut, Henry Guilmette, 
Supply Corps, United States Navy; 

H. R.3107. An act for the relief of Lieut. Edward Mixon, 
Supply Corps, United States Navy; 

H. R. 3108. An act for the relief of Lieut. Archy W. Barnes, 
Supply Corps, United States Navy; 

H. R.3109. An act for the relief of Capt. William L, F. 
Simonpietri, Supply Corps, United States Navy; 

II. R. 3110. An act for the relief of Capt. John H. Merriam, 
Supply Corps, United States Navy; 

H. R. 3112. An act for the relief of Lieut. Commander Thomas 
Cochran, Supply Corps, United States Navy; 

H. R. 4055. An act to authorize a cash award to William P. 
Flood for beneficial suggestions resulting in improvement in 
naval material; 

H. R. 4289. An act to approve Act No. 55 of the session laws 
of 1929 of the Territory of Hawaii, entitled “An act to authorize 
and provide for the manufacture, maintenance, distribution, and 
supply of electric current for light and power within the dis- 
trict of Hamakua, island and county of Hawaii”; 

H. R. 5693. An act providing for retired pay for certain mem- 
bers of the former Life Saving Service, equivalent to the com- 
pensation granted to members of the Coast Guard; 

H. R. 6119. An act for the relief of the Gray Artesian Well 


Co.; 

H. R. 6131. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to erect a marker or tablet on the site of the battle between Nez 
Perces Indians under Chief Joseph and the command of Nelson 
A. Miles; 

H. R. 7391. An act that the Secretary of the Navy is author- 
ized, in his discretion, upon request from the Governor of the 
State of North Carolina, to deliver to such governor as custodian 
for such State the silver service presented to the United States 
for the U. S. S. North Carolina (now the U. S. S. Charlotte, 
but out of commission) ; 

H. R. 7701. An act to authorize fraternal and benevolent cor- 
porations heretofore created by special act of Congress to divide 
and separate the insurance activities from the fraternal activi- 
ties by an act of its supreme legislative body, subject to the 
approval of the superintendent of insurance of the District of 
Columbia ; 

H. R. 7830. An act to amend section 5 of the act entitled “An 
act to provide a government for the Territory of Hawaii,” ap- 
proved April 30, 1900; 

H. R. 7855. An act for the relief of Carl Stanley Sloan, minor 
Flathead allottee; 

II. R. 7960. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said 
war; 

H. R. 7984. An act to approve Act No. 29 of the session laws 
of 1929 of the Territory of Hawaii, entitled “An act to authorize 
and provide for the manufacture, maintenance, distribution, and 
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supply of electric current for light and power within Hanalei, in 
the district of Hanalet, island and county of Kanai”; 

H. R. 8143. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Arkansas State Highway Commission to construct, maintain, and 
operate a free highway bridge across the Black River at or near 
Pocahontas, Ark. ; 

H. R. 8294. An act to amend the act of Congress approved 
June 28, 1921 (42 Stat. 67, 68), entitled “An act to provide for 
the acquisition by the United States of private rights of fishery 
in and about Pearl Harbor, Territory of Hawaii”; 

H. R. 8559. An act to authorize the incorporated town of 
Cordova, Alaska, to issue bonds for the construction of a trunk 
sewer system and a bulkhead or retaining wall, and for other 
pu 


rposes ; 

H. R. 9046. An act to amend the fourth paragraph of section 
13 of the Federal reserve act, as amended; 

H. R. 9306. An act to authorize per capita payments to the 
Indians of the Pine Ridge Indian Reservation, 8. Dak.; 

H. R. 9894. An act to discontinue the coinage of the two and 
one-half dollar gold piece; 

H. R. 9988. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of New York to construct, maintain, and operate a free 
highway bridge across the Allegheny River at or near Red 
House, N. X.; 

H. R. 10076. An act to amend sections 476, 482, and 4934 of 
the Revised Statutes, sections 1 and 14 of the trade-mark act 
of February 20, 1905, as amended, and section 1 (b) of the 
trade-mark act of March 19, 1920, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 10653. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to estab- 
lish in the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the 
Department of Commerce a Foreign Commerce Service of the 
United States, and for other purposes,” approved March 8, 1927; 

H. J. Res. 195. An act authorizing and requesting the Presi- 
dent to invite representatives of the governments of the coun- 
tries members of the Pan American Union to attend an inter- 
American Conference on Agriculture, Forestry, and Animal In- 
dustry, and providing for the expenses of such meeting; 

H. J. Res. 197. An act to authorize the purchase of a motor 
lifeboat, with its equipment and necessary spare parts, from 
foreign life-saving services; and 

H. J. Res. 227. An act authorizing the erection of a Federal 
reserve branch building in the city of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore announced his signature to a 
joint resolution and bills of the Senate of the following titles: 

S. J. Res. 151. Joint resolution to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to deliver water during the irrigation season of 
1930 on the Uncompahgre project, Colorado; 

S. 2763. An act authorizing the cities of Omaha, Nebr., and 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, and the counties of Douglas, Nebr., and 
Pottawattamie, Iowa, to construct, maintain, and operate one or 
more but not to exceed three toll or free bridges across the Mis- 
souri River; 

S. 3448. An act to amend the act of February 21, 1929, en- 
titled “An act to authorize the purchase by the Secretary of 
Commerce of a site, and the construction and equipment of a 
building thereon, for use as a constant frequency monitoring 
radio station, and for other purposes”; and 

S. 3487. An act to provide for the acceptance of a donation 
of land and the construction thereon of suitable buildings and 
appurtenances for the Forest Products Laboratory, and for 
other purposes, 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 3 o'clock and 27 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, 
April 10, 1930, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTER HEARINGS 

Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of commit- 
tee hearings scheduled for Thursday, April 10, 1930, as reported 
to the floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 

COMMITTEE ON WORLD WAR VETERANS’ LEGISLATION 
(10.30 a. m.) 

To consider proposals for veterans’ hospitals in Idaho and 
Montana. 

COMMITTEE ON THE MERCHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES 
(10.30 a. m.) 

To amend section 27 of the act entitled “An act to provide for 
the promotion and maintenance of the American merchant ma- 
rine, to repeal certain emergency legislation, and provide for 
the disposition, regulation, and use of property acquired there- 
under, and for other purposes,” approved June 5, 1920. (H. R. 
249.) 


1930 


To amend section 6 of the act of Congress of June 6, 1924, 
entitled “An act for the protection of the fisheries of Alaska, 
and for other purposes” (43 Stat. L. ch. 272). 

To amend section 8 of chapter 3547; Thirty-fourth Statutes at 
Large, part 1, entitled “An act for the protection and regulation 
of the fisheries of Alaska,” approved June 26, 1906 (H. R. 
8238). 

COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 
(10 a. m.) 

To exclude certain citizens of the Philippine Islands from the 
United States (H. R. 8708). 

COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 
(10 a. m.) 


Continuing the investigation relative to the ownership and 
the control of capital interests in any common carriers engaged 
in the transportation of persons or property in interstate com- 
merce as provided in House Resolution 114. 


COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS 
(10 a. m.) 
To consider proposed legislation on Muscle Shoals. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

899. Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a communication from the 
President of the United States, transmitting a supplemental 
estimate of appropriation for the Department of the Interior 
amounting to $100,000 for the installation of a third unit in the 
Shoshone power plant, Shoshone Federal irrigation project in 
Wyoming, fiscal year 1931, and a proposed amendment of an 
estimate for the Geological Survey contained in the Budget for 
the fiscal year 1931 (H. Doc. No. 339); was taken from the 
Speaker’s table, referred to the Committee on Appropriations, 
and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mrs. RUTH PRATT: Committee on the Library. H. R. 
11365. A bill to provide books for the adult blind; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1114). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. STEVENSON: Committee on Printing. H. Res. 158. A 
resolution to print 3,000 additional copies of House Document 
No. 328, Seventieth Congress, first session, entitled “ Historical 
Statements Concerning the Battle of Kings Mountain and the 
Battle of the Cowpens in South Carolina,” with illustrations; 
(Rept. No. 1115). Ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. ROWBOTTOM: Committee on Claims. H. R. 524. A bill 
for the relief of the I. B. Krinsky Estate (Inc.) and the Fidelity 
& Deposit Co. of Maryland; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1109). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House, 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 2782. A bill for 
the relief of Elizabeth B. Dayton; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1110). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. CLARK of Maryland: Committee on Claims. H. R. 3441. 
A bill for the relief of Meta S. Wilkinson; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1111). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 8491. A bill for 
the relief of Bryan Sparks and L. V. Hahn; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1112). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. ROWBOTTOM: Committee on Claims. H. R. 9168. A 
bill for the relief of D. Emmett Hamilton; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1118). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. SINCLAIR: Committee on War Claims. H. R. 9921. A 
bill for the relief of Meta De Rene McLoskey; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1116). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions were 
introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. AUF DER HEIDE: A bill (H. R. 11509) to authorize 
the United States Shipping Board to sell certain property of the 
United States situated in the city of Hoboken, N. J.; to the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 
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By Mr. GREEN: A bill (H. R. 11510) to authorize the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to make an iodine survey of the soils and 
waters of the United States; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BRAND of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 11511) providing 
for the erection at Crawford, Oglethorpe County, Ga., of a suit- 
able memorial to the memory of William H. Crawford; to the 
Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. GRIFFIN: A bill (H. R. 11512) amending the river 
and harbor act, approved March 3, 1899, for the protection and 
preservation of the navigable waters of the United States; to 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. HARDY: A bill (H. R. 11513) giving the consent and 
approval of Congress to the Rio Grande compact signed at 
Santa Fe, N. Mex., on February 12, 1929; to the Committee on 
Irrigation and Reclamation. 

By Mr. HAUGEN: A bill (H. R. 11514) to define preserve, 
jam, jelly, and apple butter, to provide standards therefor, and 
to amend the food and drugs act of June 30, 1906, as amended; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. WRIGHT: A bill (H. R. 11515) to provide for the 
sale of the Goyernment building site located on the State line 
dividing West Point, Ga., and Lanett, Ala.; for the acquisition 
in West Point, Ga., of a new site and for the erection thereon 
of a Federal building; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

By Mr. BOYLAN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 295) to pro- 
vide for negotiations looking toward the acquisition of the New 
York State Barge Canal by the Federal Government; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. CABLE: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 296) in support 
of the adoption at The Hague Conference for the Codification 
of International Law of the principle of equal nationality rights 
for men and women; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr. KORELL: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 297) to pro- 
vide for the expenses of participation by the United States in 
the International Conference on Load Lines, London, England, 
1930; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ABERNETHY: A bill (H. R. 11516) to provide for 
examination and survey of the waterway connecting Core 
Sound and Beaufort Harbor, N. C.; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11517) authorizing a preliminary examina- 
tion and survey of a portion of the inland waterway from Beau- 
fort to Jacksonville, N. C.; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11518) authorizing a preliminary examina- 
tion and survey of the channel from Beaufort Inlet, N. C., to 
New Bern; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11519) providing for the examination and 
survey of the channel from Pamlico Sound, near the mouth of 
Neuse River, to Beaufort, N. C., by way of Swan Point, Cedar 
Island Bay, Thoroughfare Cut, Thoroughfare Bay, Core Sound, 
touching at Atlantie Wharves, through the straits and Taylor 
Creeks Cut; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11520) providing for the examination and 
survey of the channel in Alligator Creek, N. C., and channel con- 
necting said creek with the inland waterway; to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11521) to provide for a survey of Mill 
Creek, a tributary of the Trent River at Pollocksville, N. C.; to 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. BEERS: A bill (H. R. 11522) granting an increase of 
pension to Ralph A. Finicle; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CELLER: A bill (H. R. 11523) for the relief of Edgar 
Sampson; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CHALMERS: A bill (H. R. 11524) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Lucinda M. Lindsey; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. rop i 

By Mr. CLARK of Maryland: A bill (H. R. 11525) to ex- 
tend the benefits of the employees compensation act of Septem- 
ber 7, 1916, to Walter Aaronson, a former postmaster at Aber- 
deen, Md., United States Post Office Department; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. CRADDOCK: A bill (H. R. 11526) granting a pen- 
sion to Edna Cowherd; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CRAIL: A bill (H. R. 11527) for the relief of Walter 
W. Moore; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11528) granting a pension to Elizabeth 
Getts; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GASQUE: A bill (H. R. 11529) for the relief of 
William J. Bodiford; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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By Mr. JENKINS: A bill (H. R. 11530) granting an increase 
of pension to Rosetta Chase; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11531) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary J. Paul; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. KENDALL of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 11532) 
granting an increase of pension to Margaret Whoolery; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. KIESS: A bill (H. R. 11533) granting an increase of 
pension to Maria Mosher; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mrs, LANGLEY: A bill (B. R. 11534) for the relief of 
Joseph Donaldson; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: A bill (H. R. 11535) for the relief of 
the Maryland Casualty Co., of Baltimore, Md.; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11536) to provide for examination and 
survey of Back River, Bear Creek, Curtis Creek, and Colgate 
Creek, estuaries of the port of Baltimore; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. MENGES: A bill (H. R. 11537) granting an increase 
of pension to Sarah J. Swartz; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11538) granting an increase of pension to 
Annie Tinsley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MOUSER: A bill (H. R. 11539) granting a pension 
to Martha E. Sickel; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. NELSON of Maine: A bill (H. R. 11540) granting a 
pension to Cora Blake Condon; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. PORTER: A bill (H. R. 11541) for the relief of Mc- 
Tiwraith Mehacharn's Line, Proprietary (Ltd.); to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. RANKIN; A bill (H. R. 11542) granting a pension to 
Albert Henry Edge; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SNELL: A bill (H. R. 11543) granting an increase 
of pension to Rosalie Chonyon; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CULKIN: A bill (H. R. 11544) granting a pension to 
Annie Taylor; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

6643. By Mr. BLACKBURN: Memorial of the Homemakers’ 
Club of Brier Hill, Lexington, Ky., signed by Mrs. James Shrop- 
shire, president, and Mrs. B. A. Hayes, secretary, praying for 
the enactment of legislation for the Federal supervision of 
motion pictures; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

6644. Also, petition signed by Ben Martin, Maud Martin, Eliza 
Creech, and numerous other citizens of Stanton and Jefferson- 
ville, Ky., urging Congress to cut out the names of aliens when 
counting the population of the Nation for apportionment of Con- 
gressmen ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

6645. By Mr. CLARKE of New York: Petition of 42 citizens 
of Delaware County, N. Y., asking support of House bill 2562 
and Senate bill 476, increasing pensions of Spanish War vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

6646. Also, petition of 69 citizens of Deposit, N. Y., asking 
support of House bill 2562 and Senate bill 476, increasing pen- 
sions of Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions, 

6647, Also, petition of 70 citizens of Oneonta, N. Y., asking 
support of House bill 2562 and Senate bill 476, increasing pen- 
sions of Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

6648. By Mr. CRADDOCK: Petition of H. 8. James, W. C. 
Jackson, and 67 other citizens of Beaver Dam, Ohio County, 
Ky., urging the Congress to favorably consider House bill 2562 
and Senate bill 476; to the Committee on Pensions. 

6649. By Mr. CULKIN: Petition of Lodge No. 933, Independ- 
ent Order of Odd Fellows, of Three Mile Bay, N. Y., praying 
for enactment of legislation providing for increased rates of 
pension to men who served during the war with Spain; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

6650. By Mr. GRAHAM: Resolution adopted by the Philadel- 
phia Real Estate Board, opposing the construction of a bridge 
across the Delaware River at or near Wilmington, Del.; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

6651. By Mr. HALL of Mississippi: Petition of citizens of 
Bay St. Louis and Waveland, Miss., endeavoring to secure 
speedy consideration and passage of bills now pending before 
the Seventy-first Congress providing for Increased rates of pen- 
sion to the men who served in the armed forces of the United 
States during the Spanish War period; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 
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6652. By Mr. HULL of Wisconsin: Petition of citizens of 
Adams County, Wis., regarding increase in Spanish War vet- 
erans’ pensions; to the Committee on Pensions, 

6653. By Mr. JENKINS: Petition of citizens-of Nelsonville, 
Ohio, urging Congress to secure speedy consideration and pas- 
sage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

6654, Also, petition signed by citizens of Jackson County, 
Ohio, urging that Congress secure speedy consideration and 
passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562; to the Commit- 
tee on Pensions. 

6655. By Mr. KETCHAM: Petition signed by Marion Robin- 
son and 63 other citizens of Sturgis, Mich., requesting increased 
pensions for Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

6656. By Mr. KORELL: Memorial of Moving Picture Machine 
Operators, No. 159, of Portland, Oreg., urging Congress to appro- 
priate the necessary funds (estimated at $180,000,000) for the 
construction of a dam, power house, and locks in the Columbia 
River at or below the Cascades and also at the most suitable 
points in said river aboye The Dalles, to Pasco, at the mouth of 
the Snake River, as will be of the greatest benefit to navigation, 
irrigation, and power development, including the Umatilla Rap- 
ids project, each to be constructed in turn, proceeding upstream 
from tidewater under a continuing program, as rapidly as a 
profitable market can be found for the by-product power to be 
developed at each dam and all in accordance with the procedure 
and precedent established for similar work on the Mississippi 
and Ohio Rivers and also under which the Boulder Canyon 
Dam on the Colorado River is proposed for construction; to the 
Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

6657. By Mr. LEAVITT: Petition of Clifton Sterling and 
other citizens of Belfry, Mont., favoring increased rates of pen- 
sion for veterans of the Spanish-American War and widows 
and orphans of veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

6658. By Mr. LINTHICUM: Petition of G. Fava Fruit Co., 
A. Burker & Co., Miciche Fruit Co., John T. Rombetta & Co., 
D. M. Vansant & Co., A. Tamburo & Co., J. E. Tennyson, jr. 
Co., J. Cantanzaro Co., and W. H. Langley, all of Baltimore, 
urging present rate be held on Mexican green peas; also peti- 
tion of A. G. Schultz Co., Baltimore; Jewelry Association of 
Baltimore ; the Schofield Co., Baltimore; Hennegen & Bates Co., 
and the Stieff Co., of Baltimore, opposing proposed duty of 30 
cents per ounce on ali silver imported into this country; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

6659. By Mr. MARTIN: Petition of Massachusetts Council, 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, urg- 
ing the use of home materials in construction of Federal build- 
ings in Massachusetts; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, 

6660. By Mr. MOORE of Virginia: Petition of Bertha Embrey 
and others, in support of Stalker House Joint Resolution 20; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

6661, Also, petition of Rey. A. Stuart Gibson and others, in 
support of Stalker House Joint Resolution 20; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

6662. By Mr. NELSON of Maine: Resolution of the common 
council of the city of Calais, memoralizing Congress to enact 
House Joint Resolution 167 in honor of General Pulaski; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

6663. By Mr. FRANK M. RAMEY: Petition of Charles H. 
Ashton and 47 other residents of Springfield, III., urging the 
passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562 providing for 
increased rates of pension to the men who served in the armed 
forces of the United States during the Spanish War period; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

6664. By Mr. REED of New York: Petition of residents of 
Jamestown, N. Y., in behalf of the Civil War pension bill; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6665. By Mr. SMITH of West Virginia: Petition of the citi- 
zens of Nitro, Kanawha County, W. Va., favoring the passage 
of legislation providing for increased rates of pension to vet- 
erans of the Spanish-American War; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

6666. By Mr. SWING: Petition of E. C. W. Morgan and 
several hundred citizens of the eleventh congressional district 
of California, urging the adoption of the Box bill to restrict 
Mexican immigration; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization, 

6667. By Mr. THATCHER: Petition signed by A. R. Jordan 
and others, of Jefferson County, Ky., supporting Spanish-Ameri- 
can War pension legislation; to the Committee on Pensions, 

6668. By Mr. VESTAL: Petition of citizens of Jay County, 
Ind., urging 8 passage of House bill 2502 granting an increase 
of pension to Spanish-American War veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions, 


